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First Inaugural Address of Thomas Jefferson. las he was surpassed by Franl 
experiment and induction 
| After being worsted in the for 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


eral Constitutt 


mn), Jefte rson’s 


OF | pelling the adoption of the first 10 21 
Y Yr Yr i that when Jefferson was in: ted 
HON . \\ I L LI A M GOR DON 5 | ready for his aetion i revers th 
OF OHIO, | against him in the constitutic 1 con 
| strong central government,” trolled | 
Ix tue House or Represenrarives, the States as much as possible, he s 
Vonday, December 6, 1915. archy "—the theory that “the gov I 
erns least,” and for the independent « 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to | ynited only for common defense. TI 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the first inaugural | gqministration as President is that at 
zddress of Thomas Jefferson, together with an editorial by the | jeg) system successfully he defeated 
editor of “ The World’s Best Orations.” chase which forced issues over slave 
rhe first inaugural of Thomas Jefferson, together with the 
itorial, is as follows: ; 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, : 
(ii 1826.) Friends and fellow citizens bile 
In his first inaugural address, Thomas Jefferson made a detib- | duties of the first executive oftice of 
erate and remarkably successful attempt to condense his theories | of the presence of that portion of 1 
of government into a few easily remembered sentences. The in- | here assembled to express my grat 
sugural ranks with the Declaration of Independence as his great- | with which they have been pleased 
est work. Whether it is considered as an oration or a State paper, | ¢lyre 4 sincere conscionsness that the 
t is equally remarkable, constituting, as it does, a class of itS | and that I approach it with thos 
own. because of its comprehensive definitions of principles which, | »yyents which the creatness of tI | 
until he thus defined them, bad been felt chiefly as impulses. my powers so justly inspire \ 
\lthough Jefferson was not an orator, although public speaking | wide and fruitful land. ttavers 
was very distasteful to him, it may be said with truth that on |) productions of their industry, engaged 
succeeding John Adams in 1801, after the revolutionary defeat of | who feel power and forget right, ad 
ihe Federalists in 1800, he delivered an address of greater his- | peyond the reach of mortal eve; wl 
tovieal importance than that of Demosthenes on the Crown, or | seendent objects and see the hono 
of Burke opening the bribery charges at the trial of Warren if this beloved country committed to 
llastings, though the one is celebrated as the greatest oration of | of this day, I shrink from the conte) 
ancient, and the other of modern times. before the magnitude of the und 
Wonderfully compact as the address is in its condensation of | should I despair. did not the presences 


the details of “ Jeffersonian Democracy,” the whole of it is really remind me 1 
un elaboration of the principle expressed in the single sentence: | Constitution 
‘Still one thing more, fellow citizens, a wise and frugal govern- | zeal on whiel 
ment which shall restrain men from injuring one another and | men. who ai 
ave them otherwise free.” tion. and to 
This is the sum of Jefferson’s theory of government. Ie be- |) ment for th 


hat in the othe 


l 


I shall find resources « 


1 to rely unde 


lieved that in order to have the utmost possible progress through | steer with safety the vess« 


the increase of peace, order, and mutual helpfulness, it was only amidst the co 


necessary to increase the liberty of every individual in society, During the 
trusting to the development of the good to overcome the evil. He | the animati 


believed in repression only when it is necessary to prevent op- | worn an aspect which might 


ression, and in force only when one man aitempts by combining think freely 
ith others, or by his own superior craft or force. to deprive an- | this being 1 
ther of his equal right to exist, to do, and to grow. All this was | according to 


deduction from the principles of the common law as it had | arrange them 


crown out of the race or clan customs of the Teutonie tribes— | mon efforts 
nelnuding in that classification, of course, the Saxons, who over- | this sacred | 


i England, and the Norsemen, whose literature in Iceland is a | all cases to | 


prophecy of the institutions which were inaugurated in Ameriea | that the mino 


hy the Declaration of Independence. must protect 
In Jefferson’s own generation and since. Benjamin Franklin is | fellow citize 


r 
the only American who can compare with him in greatness of | stere to social intercourse that 


intellect. At the present stage of development of the science of | which libert 
history, it is no more possible to understand how the eighteenth | let us reflect 


revail, that wi 


i ito viointe 


ns. unite with 


‘ ’ it 
vy. il even life 


. that, having | 


century should have produced two such men in America than it | intolerance under which 
is to explain how the sixteenth produced Shakespeare and Bacon have yet gained little, if we 


in England. Both Franklin and Jefferson, while they had the | as despotic, a 
During the throe 


ideas of Anglo-Saxon development ingrained into them, were | secutions. 


deeply influenced by the intellectual movement of France. Under | world, during 
od and slaughter 


it, Franklin became a great philosopher, using with equal effec- | through blo 
tiveness the methods of Bacon and of Aristotle. As a Baconian, | wonderful t 
Jefferson failed almost completely. His province was to deal | this distant 


But it may be fairly said of him that in the mastery of political | ions as to measures of safety; but every differ 
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and peaceful shore; 


With the minds of men rather than with the laws of nature. | and feared by some and le 


principle through logical analysis he surpassed Franklin as far | is not a difference of prin 
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names brethren of the same principle. We are all Republicans— 
we are all 
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Federalists. If there be any among us who would | 


wish to dissolve this Union, or to change its republican form, let | 
them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which 
error of opinion may be tolerated, where reason is left free to 
combat it. I know. indeed, that some honest men fear that a 
republican government can not be strong; that this Government 
is not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, in the full | 


tide of successful experiment, abandon a government which has 
so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear 
that this Government, the world’s best hope, may, by possibility, 
want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. 1 believe this, on 
the contrary, the strongest Government on earth. I believe it 
the only one where every man, at the call of the law, would 
fiy to the standard of the law, and would meet invasions of the 
public order as his own personal concern. Sometimes it is said 
that man can not be trusted with the government of himself. 
Can he, then, be trusted with the government of others? Or 
have we found angels in the form of kings to govern him? Let 
history answer this question. 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence, pursue our own 
federal and republican principles; our attichment te union and 
representative government. Kindly separated by nature and a 
wide ocean from the exterminating havoe of one quarter of the 
clobe; too high-minded to endure the degradations of the others; 
possessing a chosen country, with room enough for our descend- 
ints to the hundredth and thousandth generation; entertaining 
a due sense of our equal right to the use of our own faculties, 
to the acquisitions of our own industry, to honor and confidence 
from our fellow citizens, resulting not from birth but from our 
actions and their sense of them; enlightened by a benign re- 
ligion, professed, indeed, and practiced in various forms, yet 
all of them ineulcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
aud the love of man, acknowledging and adoring an overruling 
Providence, which, by all its dispensations, proves that it de- 
lights in the happiness of man here and his greater happiness 
hereafter; with all these blessings, what more is necessary to 
inuke us a happy and a prosperous people? Still one thing more, 
fellew citizens—a wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave them other- 
wise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and im- 
provement, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned. This is the sum of good government; and 
this is necessary to close the circle of our felicities. 

About to enter, fellow citizens, on the exercise of duties which 
comprehend everything dear and va!tuable to you, it is proper 
you should understand what I deem the essential principles of 
our Government, and consequently those which ought to shape its 
administration. I will compress them within the narrowest 
compass they will bear, stating the general principle, but not 
ali its limitations. Equal and exact justice to all men, of what- 
ever state or persuasion, religious or political; peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling al- 
linnces with none: the support of the State governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent administrations for our 
domestic concerns, and the surest bulwarks against antirepubli- 
can tendencies; the preservation of the General Government in 
its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace 


te 


at home and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of elec- | 


ition by the people; a mild and safe corrective of abuses which 
are lopped by the sword of revolution, where peaceable remedies 
are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the 
majority, the vital principle of republics, from which is no ap- 
peal but to force, the vita! principle and immediate parent of 
despotism ; a weill-disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace 
and for the first moments of war, till regulars may relieve them; 
the supremacy of the civil over the military authority—economy 
in the public expense, that labor may be lightly burdened; the 
honest payment of our debts, and sacred preservation of the 
public faith; encouragement of agriculture, and of commerce as 
its handmaid; the diffusion of information and arraignment of 





— 


I repair, then, fellow citizens, to the post you have assigned 
me. With experience enough in subordinate offices to have seen 
the difficulties of this, the greatest of all, I have learned to es 
pect that it will rarely fall to the lot of imperfect man to r 
tire from this station with the reputation and the favor whici 
bring him into it. Without pretensions to that high confidence 
you reposed in our first and greatest Revolutionary character 
whose preeminent services had entitled him to the first place 
in his country’s love, and destined for him the fairest page in 
the volume of faithful history, I ask so much confidence only 


as may give firmness and effect to the legal administration of 


i 


your affairs, 1 shall often go wrong through defect of judg- 
ment. When right, I shall often be thought wrong by those 
whose positions will not command a view of the whole ground. 
I ask your indulgence for my own errors, which will never be 
intentional; and your support against the errors of others, who 
may condemn what they would not, if seen in all its parts. The 
approbation implied by your suffrage is a great consolation to 
me for the past; and my future solicitude will be to retain the 
good opinion of those who have bestowed it in advance, to 
conciliate that of others by doing them all the good in my 
power, and to be instrumental to the happiness and freedom 
of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage of your good will, I advance 
with obedience to the work, ready to retire from it whenever 
you become sensible how much better choices it is in your power 
to make. And may that Infinite Power which rules the destinies 
of the universe lead our councils to what is best, and give them 
a favorable issue for your peace and prosperity. 





Discrimination Against Jews at West Point. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


WALTER M. CHANDLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. 


In tHe House or RepresENntTATIVvEs, 
Monday, December 6, 1915. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to print remarks in the Recorp I include certain 
correspondence consisting of two letters between the War 
Department and myself relating to alleged discrimination against 
the Jews at West Point. 

The correspondence is as follows: 


HovseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 1915. 
Hon. LrinpLeEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sr: At least 40 per cent of the people of my dis 
trict are Jews. It is needless to say that they are entitled to 
the free exercise and full enjoyment of ali their rights and 
privileges as American citizens, and that it is my duty as a Rep 
resentative in Congress to use my influence at all times to see 
that these rights and privileges are not denied them. 

During my term of office as Congressman | have held several 
preliminary competitive examinations, after due notice to all the 
people of my district, to fill vacancies at West Point and An- 


| napolis. Very few Jews have taken part in these examinations. 


In this connection it has been repeatedly brought to my atten- 
tion by correspondence and by personal interview that there is 


| a belief prevalent among the people of this race that it is diffi- 
| cult for a Jew to gain admission to West Point or Annapolis; 
| that if he does succeed in entering he is met by race discrimina- 


all abuses at the bar of the public reason; freedom of religion, | 


freedom of the press, and freedom of person. under the protec- 
tion of the habeas corpus; and trial by juries impartially se- 
lected. These principles form the bright constellation which has 
gone before us. and guided our steps through an age of revolu- 
tion and reformation The wisdem of our sages and blood of 


tion and social ostracism more or less severe, and that, further- 
more, if he succeeds in graduating the same race discrimination 
and social ostracism follow him into active service. 

Il am writing to ask if there is any real foundation for this 


| belief. Will you kindly inform me whether there are at present 
| any Jewish cadets at West Point. and if so, how many? Will 


our heroes have been devoted to their attainment; they should | 


be the creed of our political faith; the text ef civic instruction; 
the touchstone by which to try the services of those we trust; 


and should we wander from them in moments of error or of | 


alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps and to regain the road 
which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 


you also kindly let me know whether there have been any well- 
authenticated cases of race discrimination against the Jews at 
West Point? 

History records that in every age the Jews have furnished 
able officers and brave soldiers to all the armies of the world, 
and it is a matter of personal and official interest to me to 


| learn whether our great and free Republic is being denied the 


benefit of their military services on account of a race discrimina- 
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tion that violates at once the letter of our laws and the spit f Ti vy A 
our best and noblest tra litions, as Hou a . 
















































\ arly answer to this letter will greatly oblige | and on 1 
‘ Yours faithfully, | it 
4 Walt M. CHAN R | : 
: Wan DeparTMent, 1 
Washi } Decen 8, 1915 | 
a Hon. WALTER M. CHANDLER, 
House of Re presei tatives. . ay 
My Dear Sir: The department is in receipt of your letter of | - 
the 26th ultimo, in which you state that there is a general belief | ti : H p 
prevalent among the_people of the Jewish race in your district ce ; ' ; 
that it is a difficult matter for a Jew to gain admission to West : pepe dennay 
Point or Annapolis; that if he does succeec in entering he is | “°""' en ; 
met by race discrimination and social ostracism; and that, fur- : 
; thermore, if he succeeds in graduating, the same race discrimi- “Your com 
nation and social ostracism follow him into active service, | Class, have not bet - t 
With regard to the general subject, and in response to the par- | THce oF Telisior 
ticular inquiries you make as to whether there are at the pres- | The Jewish 
ent time any Jewish cadets at West Point, and whether there | 22d many ! 
ive been any vell authenticated eases of race discrimination | 4 Sat fied tl 
igainst the Jews at that place, I have the honor to advise you | to U nets 
s follows: : I : 
The preliminary step taken by a person who desires to obtain ) 
dmission to the United States Military Acad at West Point ee :' 
is to secure a nomination by a Representative in Congress as BREN GISCTEERIAAL 
ndidate for a cadetship in that institution or te secure one | ©! , , 
of the few nominations of cadetships at large which are at the | OStacisti 
disposal of the President. With this preliminary selection of | Your t 
h candidates the military authorities have nothing whatever | : 
to do. 
The eandidates so selected first come under the jurisdiction 
of the military authorities at the time of their admission to the | Uses and Benefits of Hydroelectricity on th 
demy, after having passed successfully the regular entrance Edueation and Indust: 
examinations, and as the superintendent of that institution is 
cognizant of conditions there he was called upon to:furnish PX TENCTO QO ar A = 
report with regard to the matter to which you refer. In com- a AAD P 
plianece he states, under date of the Ist instant, as follow 
‘No consideration of any kinc is given at West Point regard- | TI rwm4e,< 11 r 
ing religious faith or belief of any candidate for the academy, ri N | H mi t > \\ WS 
or is any such consideration given in acting on the case of any 
eadet at the academy. In my more than 10 years’ personal con- “s . 
nection with the academy I have never observed or heard of a : aes ; 
case of social ostracism at West Point because a cadet w a i 
Tew or of any other religious faith No record of any kind is M SIMS \I 
ade at these headquarters was to the religious faith of am xtend re l 
adet, and I can not say whether or not there is one J or | by H ‘ ‘ 
many Jews in the Corps of Cadets. (‘onfers T | 
“In the social relation between cadets I do not believe that | Tem n A 
the question of religious faith ever enters in the slightest de- | of h ‘ 
gre It is purely a question of personal character ar the ‘| dd 
elements of agreeable fellowship that social relations are i 
mate, cordial, or unfriendly.” 
I am satisfied that the report of the superintendent quoted Acricult 
2 above may be accepted as representing fair! the conditions as | he’s the m: that feeds ft! 


they now exist in the Military Academy at West Point i am | is tl t tir 
not advised concerning the conditions with respect to hest 
they exist in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, which insti and bett ! ! KE 





tution is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Navy :nd com \ 
In the summer of the year 1899 articles appeared in the public | tilled by toil { I t 
Be press alleging persecution, hazing, and ostracism of cadets of | profitable ret 
the Jewish faith at West Point. The matier was promptly stly ; fair 
F brought to the attention of the acting superintendent of that | tation on land and t 
; institution, who reported, under date of “‘ugust 15, 1899, as | seas, when our workshops tr m t 
i follows: | he distributed by commer f 


ing | not in exchange for t wl 


“All statements which have appeared in the .press alleg 
persecution, hazing, or ostracism of any cadet at the Military | not only realize the trutl tt y I 








2 Academy on account of religious faith, whether Jew or Chris- | tile fields, | } 
Bi tian, are absolutely false, and have no foundation in fact. * *i make a nation great,” but the 
FE There are at present two cadets of the Jewish faith at the Mili- | and wisest peop! ho h 
4 tary Academy, whose relations with their classmates and upper | the ministrations of | tica! 
a classmen are of a friendly character and absolutely uninfluenced | spot of God’s eart! tst 


ie by reason of their faith; and I have yet to learn of any prejudice | reduction and app! t 

Fs against a cadet or officer in the Army on account of his being | resources of the 

of the Jewish faith.” highest uses for the highest 
Accompanying the foregoing report was a statement by a cadet a 

at the academy, of which the following is a pertinent extract: | his fellow mat As 

id “TI am of the Jewish faith, and my relations with my class- | to till the earth. 1 

q mates and the members of other classes indicate that this fact | with which nature rv 

has nothing whatever to do with a cadet’s standing in the ey: deriving their greatest 7 

of other cadets.” farm where they could | ' 
In the year 1901 a seloct committee of the House of Repre- | contributed to t 

sentatives investigated the matter of hazing at the West Point | tions a 
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for honorable labor, except arms. It derogated from the com- 
pliment to agriculture to associate with it arms as a companion 
piece, but while Virgil sang “arms and men” he gave as much 


attention to agriculture as he did to arms. Arms are honorable 


When used in defense of self, family, home, or country to repel 
invasion from abroad or dethrone usurpers «and tyrants at 
I 

or if there be on this earthly sphere 

One boon or offering Heaven holds dea 

Tis the last libation liberty draws 

Irom the heart that bleeds and breaks her cause, 

But when arms are used not for protection, but for invasion, 
robbery, and enslavement of other people they become dishon- 
orable and deserve the execration of men and angels, 

Since all life and all business which make up the fabric of 
society and commerce depend upon agriculture, it behooves us 
all to encourage and promote the prosperity of the millions 


therein. 


labor, 


enguged 


sury 


Therefore device for saving unneces- 
waking more and profitable the labor 
which becomes necessary, every art which presents easier, more 
‘al, and pleasanter methods for accomplishing farm 
work, everything which would lighten the labors, sweeten the 
lives, curtail the expense, and multiply the profits ought to be 
studied, cultivated, and applied. The larders and granaries 
of the world ought not to become exhausted nor so costly as to 
dwarf enterprise or starve and throttle business in all oecupa- 


every 


successful 


economic 


tions. If we draw from the farm forever without restoring any 
of the elements of production, the soil would soon grow thin 
and fail and mankind would perish. The pipe clay, glades, 
chalk hills, and slopes of England, lying barren under a sky 


constantly beclouded by fog, were originally capable of little 
production. Eight centuries ago 6 bushels of wheat to the acre 
was the yield. By judicious stimulation of agriculture 40 
bushels to the acre is now the average in England. Elaboration 
on that point is unnecessary. 

Some time after Franklin had tamed 
jected it to the service of man, Lord sulwer, with prophetic 
Vision, foretold advancement of the future in the beautiful 
story “The Coming Race.” He described an agency, which 
he cal'ed “ vrill,” adapted to all uses with instantaneous mirac- 
ulous effect. It could perform every service, local or general; 
it could do all the work on the farm, operate every machine, 
and serve every useful purpose; the fields could be tilled, crops 


the lightning and sub- 


could be gathered, herds and flocks could be managed; the 
fleece, milk, and butter could be economically and rapidly han 
dled—not only that, but every commercial purpose could also 


be promptly served, as well as all cnemies destroyed by the 
proper use of the omnipotent element. Modern wizards, by 
the development of hydroelectricity, have practically demon- 
strated the verity of every suggestion in Bulwer’s prophetic 
story. The cities are already using electricity to light houses 
and streets and propel trolley cars, as well as to operate mills, 
factories, and elevators in the skyscrapers and many other 
useful thing’; but the simplest and most valuable application of 
hydroelectricity can be made for the farmer. It can meet every 
purpose in the execution of which either power, light, or heat 
may be needed anywhere in connection with operations on the 
farm or the transformation of its products into articles of com- 
merece. Its value as a light is well established. 

The forests and coal rapidly diminishing before the demands 
of civilization leave us with unlimited possibilities of hydro- 
electricity, which is the cleanest, und cheapest agency 
for cooking and for warming our houses, It is cheaper than 
using wood, if the wood were gratis and you were required to cut 
and handle it; it is cheaper than using coal, if you were given the 
coal and required to pay the freight and handle it. It is much 
more regular and reliable than either. The question arises, 
How can the farmers supply themselves with hydroelectricity 
and the necessary equipment? The answer is that any farmer 
who owns land on a small stream with a shoal or rapid can 
develop power sufficient for his purposes by raising an inexpen- 
sive dam. A few hundred dollars will supply the motor, wiring, 
and connections for his individual use. If the stream is capable 
co greater development than required Ly his single farm, it 
would require little more expense to develop its full capacity 
and share with his neighbor or neighbors who have no such 
site for a dam, thereby recouping to some extent his outlay, if 
not making a constant p: ofit thereon. Bet some streams present 
no shoals or rapids. There wide extensive stretches of 
country where there are no streams. Therc “ore if this simple 
method, though so valuable locally, ere the only reliance the 
benefits could not become general. It is true, however, that 
man does not live himself alone. Cooperation is one great 
mainspring of success in huinan life Where there is a greater 
Stream presenting faverable conditions for water power, cor- 


best, 


ure 


LO 
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porations or partnerships are formed and development is mia: 
for the use of entire communities, and lines of wire extend fo 
many miles, and the current can be furnisted at moderate pri: 

to all who wish it for farming purposes or for any other y 
That alone, however, could not supply all farmers 
meet all the necessities of society. “here are larger consider: 
tions which concern the farmer which can not be 
the development of power on + nall streams cither 
vidual or collective benefit. 

It does not require very much hydroelectricity to meet eve 
necessity on a farm, nor even to operate a cotton factory, 1K 
to light a large city, nor to operate trolley trains; but there :) 
many commodities, the purchase of which makes a tremendoi 
drain on the annual profits of the farmer. We pay Chi 
$22,000,000 a year for nitrate, a leading element in the feri 
lizers, Which most Southern States have to use. We pay mai 
millions of dollars to Germany every year for potash which ) 
are compelled to have for farming purposes. We secure pho 
phoric acid for agricultural purposes through the expensiy 
method of reduction by sulphuric acid. One of the most pop 
lar and beneficial inventious or discoveries is the productio 
of aluminum, which the farmers need. All this can be product 
more cheaply by hydroelectricity than in any other way, ai 
we have water powers enough in our own country to produ 
an abundance of all of them—not only supplying our farme: 
thereby saving that outflow of millions of dollars a year, 
also securing a supply for commercial and governmental pu 
Hydroelectricity, through the Solvay process, deco: 
poses common salt and secures a supply of all forms of soda ai 
bleaching powders. Through the electric furnace we exiris 
from the air nitrates and not only supply the farmer, but sup; 
the Government with millions of dollars worth for making ¢ 
powder and ali sorts of explosives. It is very difficult at pr 
ent for the Government to keep itself supplied. In the unto 
tunate event of war with any foreign country or an embargo o 
nitrate our Government might find itself seriously embarrass: 
and might suffer such disaster as would humiliate us for gene 
tions to come. The electric furnace makes steel better and 
less cost than the old method could ever do, with the 
that the old crucible method has been discarded and supplant: 
by the electric furnace. The electric furnace also produces fro 
feldspar an adequate substitute for German potash. <All the 
products—steel, lime, nitrate, phosphoric acid, and aluminu 
as well as soda and bleaching powders—are indispensabie 2 
very expensive when imported. So it behooves us as farmers 
and all of us having in hand and heart the destinies of t] 
country, to take a broader view of the subject than considerin: 
only the benefits that will accrue from local and individual 
tion.- There are two ways by which hydroelectricity may be s 
cured at home—in one way partially, in the other complcte! 
The nonnavigable streams of the country afford water-pov: 
sites, many of which could be profitably utilized. The Litt! 
Tennessee and the Yadkin and others have been selected 1 
the manufacture of aluminum. Operations there are more ¢: 
pensive, the water power insuflicient, but the investors avi 
the restriction and complication of Federal regulation and fin 
it preferable to going abroad, the only alternative to locating : 
home, where they can find the material and save the freight © 
shipping their raw material abroad and shipping their finishe 
product back to this country where it is to be used. Not onl, 
do the nonnavigable streams fail to offer sufficient water powe 
to induce capital to attempt the manufacture of such commodi 
ties through the electric furnace, but when developed we could 
never expect from them anything but the privilege of buying tli 
current for jlight and power or their output if they manufacture: 
commodities, 

There is a much wiser and better plan if we could agree upon 
it. The navigable rivers of the country, three-fourths of whit 
are in the Southern States, afford the very best water-pow< 
sites and enough of them, sufficient in strength, to provide for 
all the factories which will be erected in the next thousand years 
in the Southern States, to manufacture such articles are 
needed at home and supply such demands as might come from 
abroad. If, instead of making slow and dribbling development 
by means of the nonnavigable streams which will save nothing 
to the Government, we would encourage private capital an 
persuade the Government to permit private capital to improve 
the navigable streams, the Government could save the outlay 
earried in river and harbor bills. Private capital stands read) 
and willing to build and operate every lock and dam necessary 
to make navigable every considerable stream in this country. 
Private capital asks nothing but the consent of Congress and 
the guaranty of protection in the use of the surplus water in 
order to perfect without one cent of cost to the Government or 
people all the navigable streams in this country. There are 
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nromotion of its navigability to the 
«waters, would prove more valuable commercially to the | { 
Stat 3 than the Panama Canal wi e 
als hee. the Tennessee, and the Coosa pr nt ft rt} t 
4) miles of possible navigation tl 
rid. inhabited by the best people the ‘ld eve saw. W 
neral resources, agricultural product i } 
rvthing that the is of man « . 
soil or the weal yf the mine m F 
all would have long ago been completed without a cent =f 
to the Government but for unfortunate obstr ion It | not 
in my mind or heart to fathom or criticize the tives of n—I 
neak only of results. Pitted against the interests o ir people 
the interests of the Public Treasury, the pm otis f our ns- 
nortation, which the railroads, no matter how liberal, : in- 
; inable of furnishing, so large is our traft an sO rapi it 
rows. there comes up a sound of protest from s body that 
if vou let private capital build these dams the Govern t is 
throwing away something, and yet not one of them lh: been 
able to define intelligently what that indefinite awful something 
may be. If expending $9,000,000 on a lock and dam as 
Hales Bar, to promote the navigation of your river, which 
created a slack-water pond 25 miles long, without one cent of 
cost to the Government, is not giving the Government somethin 


for the consent to use or sell the hydroelectr f 
surplus water power, I do not understand what “quid pr } 
ns. Of course, before the railroads showed their inability to 
handle the commerce, and before they drove the boats from: most 
the rivers by putting their own boats on to drive off competi- 
tion, sometimes the railroads inspired opposition to consenting 
to such development. But I do not believe they are doing it now, 
Of course, those who own the coal lands and forests may bt 
nterested in inspiring opposition to such cheap 
; would compete with them, for it is certain that th +1 d 
of hydroelectricity does compete in transportation and in fuel 
for light and heating, and in the Mississippi Valley it is said 
that the Keokuk Dam has already brought coal down to a dollar 
ton. At any rate, while it coinpetes with coal, coal also has 


to compete with it, and the result is they both grow cheape 









The idea which has largely prevented development has been 


the contention of some people, no matter how inspired, that there 
ovght to be a charge imposed by the Government for every co 
sent of Congress for such development. Those people who sup 


port that contention refuse to acknewledge that requiring an | 


investment of nine or ten millions of dollars for the public in the 
construction of a lock and dam constitutes any compensation 
They refuse to see that a tax on one dam, not levied on all 
similar constructions, would be unconstitutional, for all excise 
taxes must be uniform, whether on old or new projects. They 
practically admit that by contending that as we.have the power 
to consent or refuse, the Government can iinpose a tax as a 
condition of the consent. The Constitution is sacred and the 
Supreme Court hates subterfuge. Waiving the constitutional 
question, we should leave some sources of revenue to support the 
State governments. The obstructionists also pretend that it is 
necessary for them to suspend all development through feat 





that the rates and practices will unfairly oppress the people in 
distributing electric current. The fact is that the friends of 
development offer provisions for adequate protection 
tion for both interstate and intrastate operations. 
also apprehend disaster from “ perpetual grants.” 
has been nor ever will be an irrevocable grant of consent. If 
such were expressed, it would be void and the consent would still 
be subject to modification or repeal by Congress; but, of course, 
rights which may be duly ripened by compliance with contracts 
and stipulated requirements wouid necessarily be protected. No 
honest man would object to that. The trouble with the honest 
men among the obstructionists who object in good faith is that 
they do not understand and will not learn the conditions con- 





fronting us in the South. They have confused our efforts with | 


the waters, forests, and mines on the public domain, and errone- 
ously imagine and insist, notwithstanding our disclaimer, that 
we are seeking to infringe on the interest of the Government. 
We have no such proposition ; we seek to deal with private prop- 
erty by inducing private capital, without expense to the Treasury 


or the people, to promote the navigation of the rivers and at the | 


ame time fill up this country with factories and railrouds, light 
and heat our houses, and supply power for every purpose, indi- 
vidual and general. As to the period through which the consent 
will run, we can only secure such agreements as the owners of 
the money will make. We have no power to compel them to do 
our bidding. We are willing to make the very best trades we 
can secure, and we ought to authorize the Secretary of War to 
do the same thing in leasing the surplus water at many of the 
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Ci: and their friendly newspapers who are seeking some 
$3 d of objection to a sitting Member of Congress if that 
M er of Congress has been attempting to improve the water- 
\ of the country either by private capital or public expense, 
ni t is usually urged in communities remote from navigable | 
riy for the reason that the argument is supposed to have | 
more effect in such communities, and people who wish to oppose 
sitting Members are not particular about what arguments or 
ol ions they seize upon so they are supposed to be effective. 
That objection is the one that the Government ought to spend 
the money and the Congressman ought to employ his efforts 
to build good roads instead of improving rivers. The fact is, 
this an old hackneyed railroad argument, invented and promul- 
gated by the railroads at the time when they feared the compe- 
tition of water transportation, and it may be to some extent 
u d by them now. The truth is, there is no conflict between 
improving the rivers and improving the roads. 
Che best and most effective advocates of improving the rivers 
nd generating hydroelectricity are the most enthusiastic good- 
rouds men. While I have worked for 20 years to promote the 
prosperity of this country through the generation of hydroelec- 
tricity and the promotion of inland navigation, I have also 
worked hard and introduced many bills for good roads, and I 
know the same to be true of other advocates of this cause. The 
cause of good roads will never suffer from river improvement. 
There are legitimate ways in which the Federal Government 
could help good roads, and it ought to be done. Two bills for 
that purpose passed the House, but failed in the Senate. Good 
roads ought to run across the country, out from every railroad 


station, and run from the inland communities to every river- 
boat landing. The promotion of navigation and the generation 
hydroelectricity will contribute to that desirable end rather 
than retard it. 

In conclusion, I call upon every 
cation to place this subject under 
invest 
from 


friend and promoter of edu- 
the scrutiny of the severest 
igation, have the fiercest light of truth to beat upon it, and 
that investigation they will resolve to open up the store- 
house of our wealth, develop the resources of our country, let 
the farmer thrive, let the people generally prosper physically 
and financially, while with minds constantly broadening and ex- 
panding and hearts overflowing with love for God, their country, 
and their fellow man, they will march upward and onward to a 
more perfect day. 

It uuspicious, yea, it a benediction that this Southern 
Conference for Education and Industry should give its attention 
to these momentous interests inviting the South to utilize them 
to their fullest extent. Education can render its best and 
sublimest service by promoting agriculture, enlightening com- 
merce, and teaching legislators and politicians on a great many 
subjects. It is wise to institute a propaganda of wisdom and 
honesty to counteract the heresies and dispel the ignorance of 
these who honestly do wrong, thinking that patriotically they 
rving their country. We must puncture the faliacies and 


is is 


are s 


egotism of the demagogue, who generally underestimates the 
intelligence of the people he is trying to deceive. We must 
frustrate the machinations of private interests, which always 
clearly understand their own motives and purposes, though gen- 
erally adopting an entirely different and misleading battle cry 
and gonfalon when they go forth to combat, and we must nullify 


remove all other objections and obstructions which 
prevented the development 


and have 


and utilization of our boundless re- 


sources, temptingly proffering us their rich treasures and en- 
treating us to use them in promoting our prosperity and happi- 
nes 


On the Efficiency of the National Guard. 


ENTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix ruk Houser or Represenratives, 
Fridan, December 10, 1915. 
Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 


me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address by 
Wilbur EF. Sadler, jr., adjutant general of the State of New 
Jersey, on the efficiency of the National Guard. 

Che address is as follows: 

EFFICIENCY IN THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

{1 \djt. Gen. Wilbur F. Sadler, jr., National Guard of New Jersey.] 

Lhe Organized Militia, commonly known as the National 
Guard, is now regarded as a part of the first line of defense of 
our country, and the problem of how to make it more efficient is 
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defense. 


therefore 
hit renter It 
of the various States, 
the administration, 


rimary importance to those interested in adeq 
especially concerns the adjutants ge 
who, in addition to being responsible { 


equipment, and efficiency of the militia, a: 





the mniliti ivy advisers of the governors, and represent the St 
in their reli tions with the War Department. 

In 1792, four years after the adoption of the Constitutio 
Congress passed the first militia law, which was entitled “A 
act to more cffectually provide for the national defense | 


establishing a uniform militia throughout the Uniied States 
The requirements of this law included compulsory enlistm« 
and performance of military duty on the part of every ab 
bodied male citizen between the ages of 18 and 45. It require 
that each person enrolled should, at his own expense, 
stantly provided with arms, ammunition, uniform, and 


be Col 


equ ] 


ment, and that mounted officers and enlisted cavalrymen should 
furnish horses at least 144 hands high. No uniformity as 
bore of rifles, kind of equipment, color, or fashion of unifor 


was prescribed. Few armed themselves as was intended, 
on training days, if the testimony of witnesses can be reli: 
upon, more reported shouldering cornstalks than rifles, and s 
a ludicrous appearance was presented that the entire system s 
became a farce. Because the law carried no appropriation 
proper arms and equipment, the training days became more : 
more and the various States, realizing the inadequ: 
of the militia thus organized, gradually assumed the power « 
legislating for it, finally dealing with it as a State force, w! 
is really the organization it is considered to be to-day. 
Commencing in 1808, and for more than a quarter of a cent: 
thereafter, $200,000 was annually appropriated by Congress 
be divided among the States for the purpose of procuring 21 
and equipments. Notwithstanding the inefficiency shown 
the militia during the War of 1812-1815, Congress did not ): 
any further legislation until 1820, when a law was enacted a 


useless, 


viding “that the system of field exercises and discipline, w! 
is, and shall be, ordered to be observed in the Regular Arm) 
the United States, in the different corps of Infantry, Artille 
and riflemen, shall be observed in the militia, in the exercise ; 
discipline of said) corps, respectively, throughout the Unit 
Stutes,” 

Despite the passage of this act, there was little or no sup 
vision or direction - Ke deral authority, and it is not surpris 
that, because of the many disadvantages under which the mili 


operated, it was inefficient for over a century of its history 
utterly failed when put to the test of actual service during t 
wars in which we were engaged from 1812 to IS98. In 1903. 1 
years after the first militia law was enacted, Congress pass 

an act to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for other }) 
This law is known as the “ Dick Act,” and under 
provisions and later supplements a great change has taken pl: 
in the militia, increasing its efficiency more than in all 
previous history. 

In a discussion of the ways and means for devising an effe: 
reserve for the Regular Army, the public should bear in mi: 
that the National Guard is no longer a social institution up 
whose dandified uniforms, which were anything but practic 
money was lavished, and which devoted its time to acquiri: 
proficiency in fancy drills and evolutions that made a pret 
display at times of public ceremony, but had little connecti 
with the stern duties of a real soldier. At the present time p 
ciency in marksmanship is encouraged, practical le ssons p 
taining to the duties of the soldier in the field are taugh 
camps of instruction under the direct supervision ih 
officers, as well as the thousand and one things that mia 
military science a science indeed. 

The War Depariment is now guiding the military policy, }) 
scribing the organization, armament, equipment, discipline, a) 
instruction of the militia, and has detailed instructors who a! 
officers of the Army to assist and advise in regard to the milita 
policy of each State, with the idea of having the militia wo 
in harmony with the Regular Army and become an 
carrying out plans for national defense. 

The great change that has taken place in the militia duri 
the last six years is strikingly illustrated by what has be 
accomplished in New Jersey during that period. Up to 1% 
the activities of the National- Guard were limited to close-ord: 
drills in armories during the drill season, rifle practice, and t 
encampment of each uvit for one week during the sumny 
The armory wake yesulted in little more than proficiency 


poses, 5 


ol 
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ol 


asset 


| such drills, and the most serious work attempted at the enc:am 
/ ments was close and extended order drills, the evening parac: 


} out 


guard mount, and weekly reviews given to the governor. 
maneuvers were attempted; rifle practice was undertaken witl- 
instruction in the theory of shooting or the nomenclature 
of the rifle; rations were prepared by civilian cooks hired b) 























































the quartermaster general's department net res 
s of little practical value. 
In 1909 the character of the encampment was changed. and 
each organization attending was required to make use of enlisted 


men as cooks, draw their rations as they would in the field, and 
pre pare and serve them as in active service. Practice marches 
were undertaken, men were instru ted in making and breaking 
camp, and small maneuver problems were solved. Al] this pre 
‘ vl good results in eliminating a great deal of the entertain- 
ing that had theretofore been a prominent feat of eal ip) 
fe, and displaced many useless ceremonies which had consumed 


able time. 

I he latter part of 1909 the War Dx partment 
nuissioned oflicers to assist in drill nud instruction, and in 
911 there was sent to New Jersey a commissioned oflicer as 
tor-instructor. Almost immediately after his arrival a 
system of service schools, the first of its kind to be adopted by 
ny State, was established for officers and noncommissioned 
officers of all arms of the service. The course of instruction 
prescribed covers a period of four years, is progressive in char- 
acter, and requires that all commissioned officers shall attend 
schools at stated periods and solve and submit problems 
prepared by the inspector-instructors, Any officer who fails to 

attend regularly or pass the prescribed ex 


aetailed 1 


aminations is ineligible 
for promotion, and those who fail are requested to make place 
thers who are more diligent and proficient. 
\fter the service schools were inaugurated the National Guard 
s reorganized to conform to the Regular Army. This resulted 
39 officers of high rank being placed on the unassigned list. 
including a Major general and his staff of colonels and majors, 
one brigadier general and his staff, certain officers of the adju- 
tant general’s department, the quartermaster general’s depart- 
! t, the judge-advocate general's department, the 
al’s department, the ordnance department 
partment, and the corps of engineers, 
\ school of musketry was established in 1913 
lncted during the winter in the various 
1] in the summer on the rifle range. It 
wactical and theoretical training in 
he rifle, its firing effect, and the principles of fire control and 
fire discipline. The interest created in this school (which was 
irst to be established in wny State) 
\pectations. 


, Which has been 


has for its object 
the knowledge and use of 


has exceeded all 
The indoor drill season begins on the Ist day of September and 
lasts until the 1st day of May During that period the officers 
attend service schools, lectures, and drills, whic 
presence in the armories on an average of three nights a week. 
nd the enlisted men attend Weekly drills and the 
uusketry, At the close of the drill season this year a camp of 
instruction was held for officers of the infantry and quarter- 
inaster Corps under the supervision of 10 Regular Army officers, 
at which camp practical work was accomplished and theoretien] 
problems were solved. Succeeding this N school of musketry 
was held at the rifle range for a period of three days, aitended 
'y those who had, in the judgment of the officers in charg 
intisketry schools, proven themselves proficient. As an imecen- 
tive and reward for the work done. the State team for the na- 
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tional matches, which now must consist of an equal number of 


officers below the rank of major and enlisted men. is selected 
from the students who make thy best record at the final trvout 
at the school of musketry. 

Because sufficient funds were not provided the infantry or- 
ganizations were unable to go into camp this year, but the non- 
commissioned officers of our five infantry regiments were en- 
camped at Seagirt for a period of one week in order to attend 
a school of instruction. This encampment proved to be one of 
the most instructive ever held in our State. The work began at 
daylight and ended at dusk and was most practical in nature. 
Camp duties, including the preparation of rations. can p sani 
tion, digging of trenches, the control of fire, and all measures 
Which during the winter had been systematically covered in 
theory, were demonstrated. 

Vield artillery officers went to Fort Sill, Okla.. to attend the 


ta- 


school of fire, and later With their noncommissioned officers to | 


Tobyhanna, Pa., where the G vernment conducts one of it 


its ar- 
tillery camps. Subsequently the two batteries of field artillery 
were also sent to the latter place. Cavalry officers and non- 
commissioned officers were sent to Fort Myer, Va and the 
squiciron to Mount Gretna, Pa. Officers and noncommissioned 
Officers of the signal corps Company were sent to Fort Leaven 
worth, Kans., and upon their return their company participated 
in # week’s practice march. The officers and nonco 

officers of the medical 


nmissioned 
corps were sent to Tobyhanna, and late; 
the field hospital and ambulance company were there for 10 
days. The practical phases of the subjects 


covered in the 
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Camps of instructio ( ians e be held in various 
HEC of the count t bus:aess men are given a few 
weeks in the art of war, with little or no permanent 
i t it to call attention to our state of unpreparedness. 
if tl Ze011 it has been evidenced in those camps were 
man 1 securing enlistments for the National Guard, if 
the th of the land were taught respect for the uniform, if 
th ( ity lea s and peace societies would devote their 
en \ to t pouillan of the Organized Militia, if em- 
I s and lal leaders would encourage militia service, and 
( ss pass the pay bill, we would soon have a body of 

000 efficient men enlisted for a definite period for duty 
\ in or without the United States which could be quickly 
rai t r strength 


The War in Europe and Its “ Lessons” for Us. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
V. STEPHENS, 


NEBRASKA, 


DAN 


Or 


HON. 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


friday, December 10, 1915. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an address by ex-Secretary of State Bryan. 

The address is as follows: 

TIE WAR EUROPE ITS LESSONS FOR US. 
delivered by William Jennings Bryan, at Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 

11,1915. This presents the line of argument which he has 

during the past four months followed in urging peace and opposing 

preparedness, | 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity which this occa- 
sion affords to present to the people of Johnstown a subject 
which is in their minds and on my heart. I am grateful, teo, 
for the gracious words which have been employed in present- 
ing me to you. If you feel, as I do, that the chairman has been 
more than generous, please remember that one in public life 
must be overpraised by his friends in order to make up for the 
unjust criticism which he receives from his enemies. 

While I have found receptive audiences all over the country, 
there is no community in which I would expect a more sym- 
pathetic hearing than in this, because the distinguished gentle- 
man who represents you in Congress views the subject from 
the same standpoint that I do. Whenever a new question arises 
upon the people have not expressed themselves, it is 
important that each individual should make known his views 
in order that public opinion may represent the voters generally 
“l not a portion of the people only. The country would be 
fortunate if all of our public men were candid and as 
courageous in taking a position as Congressman BariLry, who 
honors you as he is honored by you. 

In order that you may follow me the more easily I shall 
outline in advance the address which I am to deliver to you. 
It naturally divides itself into three parts—first, the war as 
it is and its injury to neutrals; second, the false philosophy 
out of which the war has grown and the natural results of 
that false philosophy; and, third, the way out, or the road 
to permanent The subject is presented with a view to 
emphasizing the lessons which this country can draw from the 
contlict beyond the ocean. 

No matter by what standard you measure this war, it is 
without. precedent or parallel. I will not call it the greatest 
in history, for the word “ great” implies something more 
When we speak of a great institution or a 
movement, we have in mind something more than mere 
There have been, I think, greater wars than this, but 
none that approached it in bigness. It is the biggest war 
ever known, if we measure it by the population of the nations 
at war—never before have so many people lived in belligerent 
nations It is also the biggest war of which history tells if 
we mea it by the number of enlisted men who face each 
other upon its many battle fields. The estimates run from 
twenty-one to thirty-one millions. Rather than risk exaggera- 
tion, let us take the estimate; it is sufficient to make 
the war impressive. In fact, the number is so great that the 
mind can scarcely comprehend it. Let me translate it into 
everyday language by comparing it with our voting population. 
We lmve never cast as many as 21,000,000 votes at an election. 
That means that tf all fn every State who have on a single day 
exercised the right of suffrage could be gathered together in one 
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place, the concourse, vast as it would be, would 


fall 
millions short of the number now actually engaged in fighting. 


several 


More than two million have been wounded thus far. If on any 
part of the globe 100,000 persons were swept to death by pesti 
lence, or flood, or famine, the world would stand appalled; and 
yet in a little more than a year more than twenty times 100,000 
have been summoned to meet their God, and everyone « 
his death to the deliberate intent and act of a fellow man. Mor 
than five million have been wounded—this will give you som«e 
idea of the awful toll that this awful war is exacting in life and 
suffering. 

If we measure the war by the destructiveness of the imp! 
ments employed, nothing so horrible has ever been known ly 
fore. They used to be content to use the earth’s surface fo) 
the maneuvers of war, but now they have taken possession of 
the air, and thunderbolts more deadly than the thunderbolts 
of Jove fall as if from the clouds on unsuspecting people. And 
they have taken possession of the ocean's depths as well, and 
death-dealing torpedoes rise from out the darkness to multi] 
the perils of the sea. They have substituted a long-range rift: 
for a short-range rifle, a big-mouthed gun for a little-mouthed 
gun, a dreadnaught for a battleship, and a superdreadnaught 
for a dreadnaught, to which they have added the submarin 
And they now pour liquid fire on battle lines and suffocat: 
soldiers in the trenches with poisonous gases. Inventive genius 
has been exhausted to find new ways by which man can kill his 
fellow man. 

And the nations which are at war are not barbarous nations- 
they are among the most civilized of the earth; neither ar 
they heathen nations—they are among the Christian nations o! 
the globe. They all worship the same God, and most of then 
approach that God through the same Mediator. They offer their 
supplications to a common Heavenly Father and then rise up 
to take each other’s lives. 

It would be bad enough if the penalties of this war fel! 
only upon the guilty; but a vast majority of the men who <¢ 
and of the women who weep have had neither part nor voice in 
determining whether there should be peace or war. It would 
be bad enough if the burdens of this war fell only upon thi 
nations participating in it, but like a mighty flood this war 
has inundated the world, and neutral nations as well as bel- 
ligerent nations are suffering. 

The Latin-speaking Republics are kept busy night and day 
trying to preserve neutrality ; they maintain an extensive patrol! 
over the 3-mile strip along their coasts to keep big nations 
from violating their neutrality by fighting within their terri- 
torial limits; and all the neutral nations are bearing burdens 
of taxation which would not be necessary but for the war; they 
are compelled to resort to new and unusual methods for th« 
colleeting of revenue because the war has put their fiscal system 
out of joint 

The trade of the world is deranged and our Nation, the great 
est of the neutral nations.and the one with the largest foreig! 
commerce, is suffering more than any of the others. Whe! 
the war began we were using the ships of other nations large!) 
for the carrying of our merchandise, when, all at once, the very 
nations whose ships we employed became involved in war, and 
then one side drove the ships of the other side into our har- 
bors and compelled them to intern there, and, according to 
international law, there these ships must remain during the war, 
idle and useless, while we suffer for lack of ships; and the 
nations that drove these merchantmen from the seas are not 
under any obligation, according to international law, to sup 
ply vessels to take the place of the ones of which they hav 
deprived us. On the contrary, they are at liberty to withdraw 
their own vessels for use in the transport service, and to som 
extent they have done so, still further crippling the carrying 
trade of the ocean. Because of lack of ships and because of 
the increased risks of the sea, it has sometimes cost seven times 
as much to send a bale of cotton across the ocean as it cost in 
nermal times. When on the Pacific Coast a few weeks ago I 
learned that it then cost nearly three times as much to transport 
a bushel of wheat to Europe as it cost in time of peace. These 
are some of the burdens which neutral nations are bearing: 
end, in addition to these, all of them are in danger of being 
drawn inte this war, although none of them desire to tak 
part in it. 

When you understand international law as now interpreted 
and applied you will feel as I do, that international law seems 
to have been wriiten for the benefit of nations at war rather 
than for the benefit of nations at peace. I am hoping that 
when this war is over we shall be able to secure such changes 
as may be necessary to write international law upon the theory 
that peace, and not war, is the normal relation between oa- 
tions—amendments which will make the rule read, not as it 














seens fo now, munely, that uations at peace may altend to their 
own business so long as they do not interfere with the fight, but 
will provide that nations that do fight must hot disturb the | 
peace, the commerce, or the prosperity ol the nations that prefer | 
to substitute reason for force in the settlement of their inter- | 
national differences. 

I have called attention to the cutstanding features of this war 
that you might comprehend its magnitude, and I have mentioned 
come of the injuries suffered by neutrals that you might un- | 
derstand how earnestly the neutral nations long for the return 
of peace, but I can not conclude this part of my address with- | 
out impressing upon your minds two facts which it is necessary 
or us to keep in mind. If all the newspapers had obeyed the 
President and observed neutrality, his tasks would not have 
heen so delicate and the people would have been better informed. 
But while most of the newspapers have tried to be neutral, 
ve have had two unneutral groups—-the pro-ally group and the 
pro-German group. The pro-ally group has emphasized our 
disputes With Germany, and the pro-German group has empha 

na) our disputes with Great Britain. We have had disputes 

both; we have protested to Germany against the use she 
has made of submarines and to Great Britain against interfer- 
ence with our trade with neutrals. If you will read the notes 
which our Government has sent, you will find that our rights, 
as we understand those rights, have been violated, not by on 
gide only, but by both sides, and that injuries have come to us 
from both sides, 

his is the first fact which we must keep in mind, and the 
second is related to it, namely, that while both sides have in- | 
iured us, neither side has desired to do so. The injuries which 
we have suffered have not been intended against us, but have 
been incidental to the injury which each has intended against 
the other. They are like two men shooting at each other in 
the street, who are too much interested in killing each other 
to pay any attention to the bystanders, who get the stray bullets 
from both sides. In order to deal patiently with the problems 
presented by this war it is necessary that we should under- 
stand both of these facts—-I repeat the statement of them 
namely, that both sides have injured us, but that neither sid 
desired to do so. It would be unfortunate enough for us to 
ey to war with a nation that hated us and wanted war with 

<. God forbid that we shall ever compel a nation to go to 
wer with us if it is not an enemy and does not want war with 
the United States. 

And now allow me to ask vou to consider the false philosophy 
out of which this war has grown and the natural results of 
that false philosophy. sefore speaking of the real cause, it 
is worth while to note that some of the causes which have 
produced war in the past are not responsible for this war. 
There have been race wars in history—-wars that have been 
the outgrowth of race prejudices which have sometimes ex 
tended through centuries. But this is not a race war: the 
races are all mixed up in this war. Saxon and Slav are allies; 
Latin and Frank are allies: Teuton and Turk are allies ; and now, 
since Bulgaria has entered the war, Slav is fighting Slav, and it 
is not yet Known whether the Greek, if he enters the war, will 
side with Turk or Roman. The races are inexplicably mixed. 

And it is not a religious war. There have been religious wars, 
although we can not understand how a war could arise over a 
religious difference. We have learned to believe that the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of one’s conscience is 
an inalienable right, and it would never occur to us that a man | 
would kill another in order to prove that his religion is better 
than the other miun’s religion. According to our theory, if a 
man desires to prove the superiority of his religion, he lives if 
for we do not count a religion as worthy of the name if it does 
not manifest itself in the life. There have, however, been 
religious wars, but this is not one of them. On the Bosphorus 
the crescent and the cross float above the same legions: a 
Protestant Emperor of Germany is the ally of a Catholic Em- 
peror of Austria: and you will find fighting in the same army 
corps representatives of three great branches of the Christian 
church, Catholics, members of the Church of England, and 
members of the Greek Church. The religions are as badly mixed 
in this war as the races. 

Ami it is not a family war. There live been family wars 
wars that have had their origin in family feuds or in famils 
greed, but in this war the families are mixed. The Emperor 
of Germany, the King of England, and the Czar of Russia are 
cousins, members of one roval family, although you would 


hever suspect from the way they treat each other that they are 
closely related by ties of blood. 

And there was no cause of war apparent on the surface. 
Within a month of the beginning of the war the rulers who 
aie now fighting each other were visiting each other: they 
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if you do kill you should be gentle about it and use the most 
approved methods On the contrar ’ no intimation 
anywhere that the moral character of ict can be changed 
by the metho: putting an end to a human life. 
St is just a tu shalt not kill,’ and yet as we read 





history we are compell 


Governments to hang one 


that it been easier for 


» man than to pun- 


has 


to admit 


man for killing on 





ish killing by wholesale. And many poets have felt impelled to 
express themselves much in the language employed by the 
author of Gray's Elegy who speaks of those who “ wade through 
slaughter to a throne and shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 


I have called attention to these commandments for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the fact that if we adopt the doctrine that 
‘might makes right” we must be prepared to repudiate all of 
the moral code upon which we rely for the protection of in- 


dividual life and the guaranty of private property. 

The nations that the doctrine that “might makes 
right’ are quite sure to act upon the maxim “ like cures like,” 
the foundation upon which the law of retaliation is built. The 
logic of the law of retaliation like If your enemy is 
cruel, cure him of his cruelty by being more cruel than he; if 
your enemy is inhuman, instead of attempting to lift him out of 
his inhumanity by the power of a good example, be more in- 
human than he. Nations that enter a war on the theory that 
t makes right ’’ are soon in a neck and neck race for the 
bottomless pit, each Nation justifying its own cruelty and in- 
humanity by the cruelty and inhumanity of its enemy. 

I have purposely applied this false philosophy to those far 
away before applying it at home, because I have learned by 
experience that it is easier to persuade people to indorse a 
proposition when applied to others than when applied to them- 
But if I may assume that you have followed me and 
that we are now in agreement, I am now prepared to apply this 
false philosophy to a matter with which we are compelled to 
deal whether we desire to do so or not. The issue is upon us 
and can be avoided. 

There was a time when some believed that war was a moral 
tonic hen some actually thought that unless people were kept 
up to fighting pitch they weuld degenerate. That seems absurd 


adopt 


is this: 


‘ migi 


selves, 


not 


to us, for we know that if war were necessary to man’s moral 
development it would not be left to accident or chance. If 
war were a necessary thing we would plan for it as we plan 
for other things which we consider necessary. We know that 
food is necessary for the body and therefore we provide that 
the body shall receive food at stated intervals, the intervals be- 
ing adjusted to the body's needs. And so, because we believe 
the mind in need of education we provide for terms of school. 
If we believed war to be necessary we would call in experts and 
ascertain just how long a man could go without Killing some 
one and yet maintain a high standard of civilization, and then 


we would provide for wars at such regular intervals as, in our 
would insure man’s progress, and the time between 
wars would then be like the time between school terms—a time 
when we could and relax and get ready for another war. 
This we would do if we regarded war as necessary. But, how- 
war may have been considered by some in the past, the 
world now believes war to be not only unnecessary and undesir- 
able but a calamity. 

If there are any who doubt this I am prepared to furnish 
recently secured testimony. When this war began the Presi- 
dent offered mediation and the rulers of the Nations then in- 
volved immediately answered, and their answers were so much 


opinion, 
rest 


ever 


alike that one answer might have served for all. What did 
they say? Each ruler said in substance: “I am not guilty; I 
did not desire this war; I am not to blame for this war; some 
one else began it.” They all with one accord denied respon- 
sibility. The world is to be congratulated that we have reached 
a time when no ruler in a civilized land dares to admit that 
he caused this war or even desired it—this is a long step in 


advance. It is not necessary, therefore, to waste any time in 
fort to prove that war is a curse. That may now be taken 
nted, 





for 2 and we are at liberty to devote all of our energies 
to the prevention of war. 

But just when it has became possible to unite in an effort 
to prevent war we find a radical difference of opinion as to 
how war can be prevented. A propaganda is being actively 
carried on which has for its object the establishment of the 
doctrine that the only way to preserve peace is to get ready 
for war. The exponents of this theory admit that war is a 
horrible thing and that it should be avoided, but they contend 
that the only way to prevent war is to organize, arm, and 
drill, and then stand, rifle in hand and finger on hair trigger— 
and preserve the peace. I never expected to hear this theory 


advanced after the present war began. 
gress durin; past 


At each session of Con- 


the 15 or 20 years we have heard some ad- 
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vocating this doctrine and insisting on more battleships 
a larger army, but their interest could generally be trac 
their business connections-—they were anxious to furnis! 
preparedness themselves and therefore advocates of the th: 
But when this war broke out I thought that at least one ¢ 
would come out of it, namely, that no one would here; 
stand before an intelligent audience and argue that prepa 
ness would prevent war. If war could be prevented by 
paredness, there would be no war in Europe to-day, for 
have spent a generation getting ready for this war. ‘1 
had the kindling all ready; all they needed was a match. V 
the war broke out those best prepared went in first and ot 
followed as they could prepare, and I believe that if ws 
been as well prepared as some now ask us to be we would be 
the war to-day shouting for blood as lustily as any of them 

This is so serious a matter and it is so vitally important ft] 
we should follow the course best calculated to prevent war | 
I beg you to listen while I present the reasons which lead mi 
believe that the preparedness which they now propose would 
only not prevent war but would actually proveke war—that \ 
the things that necessarily accompany it preparedness woul< 
evitably lead us into the wars against which thev ask us to ) 
pare. In the first place, we can not have a period of prepa 
ness without submitting ourselves to the leadership of thos« 
believe in the doctrine that peace rests upon fear; that we 
only preserve the peace by making people afraid of us. This 
the folly of the ages—the very theory that has led Europe 
this present conflict. And more, if we are to be driven to | 
paredness by the seares that are now being worked up, we 1 
follow the leadership, not of those who advocate moderate } 
paredness, but of those who insist upon extreme prepared: 
If we must prepare a little because we are told that one n: 
may attack us, we must prepare more if another group of 
goes warns us against an attack joined in by several natio 
and we must go to the very limit if a third group pictures an : 
tack in which the world will combine against us. There is 
limit to the amount of preparation that we shall need if wi 
to provide against every imaginary danger and every poss 
contingency. 

The real question which we have to decide is, What shai! 
our standard of honor? Shall it be the European 
ard—which is the duelist’s standard—or shall it be a 
ard in keeping with our aspirations and achievements? ‘| 
advocates of extreme preparedness are attempting to fa 
upon this country the duelist’s standard of honor and we kr: 
what that standard is because we had it in this country a | 
dred years ago. When that standard was supported by pul 
sentiment men were compelled to fight duels even when they « 
not believe in the practice ; they were branded as cowards if t 


Stine 


Stn 


deélined. The case of Alexander Hamilton is an illustration j ; 
point. While I prefer the ideas of Jefferson to the ide: 


Hamilton, I recognize, as all must, that Hamilton was on: 
the heroic figures of the Revolutionary days. He fought a « 
and fell, and the last thing he did before he left home for 
fatal field was to prepare a statement, which he left to posterii 
saying that he did not believe in the practice, but that he fe 
necessary to conform to the custom in order to be useful in cr 
which he thought he saw approaching. The duelist stand 
of honor was this: If a man had a wife and she needea 
he had no right to think of his wife; if he had children 
they needed him, he had no right to think of his children; ti 
country needed him, he had no right to think of his countr: 
The only thing he could think of was that he must kil! somebod; 
or be killed by somebody. According to the duelist’s stand: 
of honor it was more honorable for a man to throw his wife and ; 
children upon the care of a community than to allow what fh E 
called an insult to go unchallenged. It required moral courage : 
on the part of many to effect the change which has been wrought 
on this subject, but the change has come and we not only hav: 
a law against dueling in every State in the Union, but we now 
call the man a coward who sends the challenge, not the man w! 
declines it. 

About 50 years ago a prominent statesman of Georgia received 
a challenge from another statesman of that State. Had tie 
challe been received a century ago instead of a half century 
the one who received it would hardly have dared to decline. 
But a change was taking place and the challenge was declined 
in an answer that has become a part of history. The challenged : 
party said: “No. I have a family to take care of and a soul > 
to save and as you have neither we would not fight on equal 
terms. Therefore I will net fight.”” No nation is challenging 
us; no nation is trying to draw us into war with itself. But i 
in a moment of excitement one of the madmen of Europe were 
to challenge us I think we would be justified in answering in the 
spirit of the answer of that Georgia statesman: “No. We havé 
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tho welfare of a hundred millions of people to guard and price- 
less ideals to preserve, and we will not get down and. wallow 
" you in the mire of human blood just to conform to a false 


andard of honor.” 

Do not allow yourselves to be deceived or misled as to the 
ré issue. The question is not whether this Nation would de- 
f¢ | itself if attacked. We have a potential power of defense 
cneh as no other nation has to-day—such as no other nation 
has ever had, and other nations know it. There is no danger 
that an attack would not be resisted, and we would not depend 
upon the jingoes. They would be too busy making Army con- 
tracts and loaning money at high rates of interest to reach 
the front. If we ever have a war, we will depend, as in the 
pasi, upon those who work when the country needs workers 
| fight only when the country needs fighters. 

The question, I repeat, is not whether we would be willing 
or able to defend ourselves if attacked. The real question is 
whether we shall adopt the European standard of honor and 
build our hope of safety upon preparations which can not be 
made without substituting for the peaceful spirit of our people 
the spirit of the militarist and the swagger of the bully. The 
spirit that leads nations to put their faith in physical force 
is the spirit that leads people into war. It is the spirit that 
expresses itself in threats and revels in the ultimatum. 

If you would know what the dangers of preparedness will 
be if preparedness becomes a naticnal policy and is adminis- 
tered by those who are leading in this crusade, just imagine 
what the situation would be to-day, with so many opportunities 
to get into trouble, if we had in the White House a jingo with 
the duelist’s standard of honor and anxious for‘a fight. We 
have reason to be grateful that we have as President a man 
who loves peace and is trying to find a peaceful solution of all 
the problems that confront us. 

I ask you next to remember that it is an expensive thing 
to prepare for wars that ought never to come. It cost us 
$15,000,000 to build the last battleship launched, and that 
was only one-tenth of the amount spent on the Navy that 
year. You might think, from the manner in which the jingoes 
belittle our Army and Navy, that we are at present spending 
nothing on preparedness. But we are, as a matter of fact, 
spending now $250,000,000 annually, getting ready for war. We 
are spending more than one hundred and forty-seven millions 
on the Navy and over one hundred millions on the Army; and 
how much are we spending on agriculture? The Department of 
Agriculture, which looks after the interests of the largest single 
group in this, the largest agricultural country in the world—the 
Department of Agriculture, which plants experimental stations 
throughout our land and sends representatives throughout the 
world to gather information for the farmer’s benefit—this 
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department receives an appropriation of twenty-three millions | 


a year. We are, in other words, spending more than ten times 
as much getting ready for war as we are spending on the 
Department of Agriculture. And yet the jingoes are not sat- 
isfied. They say that we must now turn over a new leaf; that 
we must get ready in earnest. 

There are two organizations in this country which, together 
claiming a monopoly of the patriotism of the Nation, have 
taken upon themselves the task of getting the country ready 
for war. The Security League thinks that we should spend 
three hundred millions a year on the Navy and one hundred 
and fifty millions a year on the Army—two hundred millions 
more than we are now spending, or nearly double the present 
appropriations. The Navy League is older, had more ciphers 
at its disposal and had the advantage of making its bid after 
the other bid had been made. It insists that we ought to 
appropriate five hundred millions for the Navy and have an 
Army of a million men. Its program could not be carried out 
for seven hundred and fifty millions a year—three times the 
present appropriation, or an increase of five hundred millions 
a year, 

To show you what a burden this would cast upon our tax- 
payers let us assume that the appropriations for the Army 
and Navy will be kept at what they are now—about two hun- 
dred and fifty millions a year—and inquire what we could do 
with this proposed increase of five hundred millions a year— 
five billions in 10 years—if we spent it for things beneficial. 
i was in California last summer and learned from a commis- 
Sioner of highways of the work they are doing in the build- 


ing of hard roads. They are spending $18,000,000 and their | 
plans contemplate two highways running from the Oregon line | 
to the Mexican line—one down the Pacific coast and the other | 


down the great central valleys of the State. These two high- 
Ways are to be connected at the county seats; a splendid system. 
The commissioner told me that it had been found by exper'ment 
that a farmer can haul four times as much with the same team 
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on a hard road as he can haul 

it any day in the year and any how 

have to consult the Weather Burt 

team. They are also building hard 1 s in ¢ 


between Ashland and Medford has : 


1 
carrying freight between the two points 50 | 
roads charge 16 cents per 100; the auto ti 
and in addition have eliminated dray 
of the line. 

They are building hard roads in the S 
the road between Seattle and Tacoma is 


tion to enable auto buses to compete suc 
railways and the electric lines. 


I have made a calculation to see how much 


be built for five billions—the five hundred 
would aggregate that sum in 10 years I 
nished by the Department of Agriculture I 
age cost of a macadam road 16 feet wide ;: 
is a little over $6,000 a mile. That there may 
the estimate being sufficient let us rbiti 
$8,333.334 per mile, which will enable us te 


tion in round numbers. If we count the dis 
to ocean at 3,000 miles and the distance fro 


at 1.200 miles, we can with $5,000,000,000 buil 


road, 3 miles for $25,000, to make 100 hig 
Atlantic to the Pacific, putting them 12 miles 


} 


ways north and south 12 miles apart, so tl 
billions were spent the country would lk 
macadam roads 12 miles apart east and west 
and no American citizen would then live more 


a hard road that would take him anywhere in the U 
If the jingoes insist that we are in danger of 
mds 


propose that we get ready by building rv 


and spend it all on battleships and arms 


shall have wasted our money if the war does 


it does come, the chances are thaf before it 
methods of warfare will very much reduce 
preparation in which we have invested 


Sut as some may be more interested in hay 
loanable money increased than in having good 


another calculation. The total capital and 


banks of the United States—national, State, and private 
$5,000,000. 000 
could duplicate every bank, double the loanable bank 


gate a little less than $4,000,000,000; with 


surplus of the Nation, and have a billion dolla 
to celebrate prosperity. 
The taxpayers of the country will not be \ 


burdens necessary for the proposed preparation 


convinced that some nation is about to att 


understand this, and they are therefore bearing 
against other nations They tell us to beware Jap 
west, and if that does not frighten us they pick out some n 
in Europe and accuse it of having designs ag 


that does not frighten us they say: “* Bew 


Belgium!” How any normal mind can think 
the United States at the sume time passes underst:nd 
gium has 7,500,000 of people, while we have 100,000,000 
not an ordinary mind, working smoothly and 


ment, be able to see the difference between 


and a hundred? And there is a still greater 


gium is separated from the countries round 


inary boundary line, while we have the Pacific 
side and the Atlantic Ocean on the other. If 


to see-the difference between an imaginary 


let him learn what difficulty the nations h: 
armies across narrow channels, and then he wi 


protection of the Atlantic Ocean 
We can not single out a nation and be 


it without cultivating unfriendliness toward th 


can not make hatred a national policy for a 


having our people anxious to fight as soon a> 


fight. If the nations at war had spent in 


friendship but a sma!! percentage of the amon 
in stirring up hatred, there would be no war i: 


We should not transplant upon American s« 
unless we are prepared to eat of the fruits of 


been bearing its bloody fruit throughout the yea! 
The third reason which I ask you to conside! 


preparedness which we are now asked to 


rt 


it 
increase our defensive power if we are able to quickly 
our Army and rapidly transport it to the point threatened 

there is an advantage about this kind of preparedues if 
we have prepared ourselves, the war does not come 
able to make good use of the preparation in the wor 
tion. If, however, we divert the money from useful 
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tions which are not preparing to fight us. 
ready to fight them; will they not prepare against us? If they 
in scare us when they are not prepared, will we not scare them 
when we do prepare? And, then, will not their preparation 
compel us to prepare more, and will we not scare them again 
and they 
takes us all? This is no new thing. The people who profit by 
furnishing preparedness have been playing the nations of Europe 
ch other for a generation. Every battleship that is 
built in one country is made the excuse for building more bat- 
tleships in other countries. Let me illustrate the plan of the 
battleship builder: Suppose three farmers lived around a little 
ake and a battleship builder wanted to increase his business— 
how would he go at it? He would go to the first farmer and 
‘You are helpless. If your two neighbors were to combine 
against you, they could overcome you; your lack of prepared- 
ness is an invitation to them. Let me build you a battleship 
and anchor it here by your land. Then they will see that you 
are prepared, and they will be afraid of you and peace will be 
preserved.” He would then go to the second farmer and say: 
“Do you see that battleship over there? Do you know what 


igainst ea 


SAY: 


that is for? That is for you. Are you willing to invite attack 
hy being defenseless? Let me build you two battleships, and 


then. he will see that you are prepared and will be afraid of you 
and peace will be preserved.” He would then go to the third 
furmer and say: “ Either one of your neighbors is more than a 
match for you alone; together they can annihilate you. Your 
only safety lies in the building of three battleships. Then when 
they see you are ready they will be afraid of you and the peace 
of the lake will be preserved.” By this time he would be able 
to go back to the first man and say: “ Your little battleship is 
out of date. It is a provocation instead of a protection. Unless 
you are willing to build more ships you had better sink that one. 
It shows that you want to fight and everybody knows you can not 
fight. You must have four battleships of the latest pattern in 
order to prevent war by being prepared for it.” And so on 
und soon. This is what they have been doing in Europe. Is it 
possible that they can entice us into this mad rivalry? 

If we are urged to depart from the traditions of the past and 
to enter upon a new policy, there are two answers which can be 
tuade, either of them sufficient. First, if we ever intend to 
change our policy, the change must not be made while this war 
lasts. If we change now, it will be a confession that we have 
been wron;, and that Europe has been right, and if we make 
this confession we shall not only be powerless to assist the 
belligerent countries by a good example, but we shall, by imita- 
tion, encourage them in the course which has drawn them into 
this unprecedented conflict. If we are ever to change our policy, 
now of all times is not the time. 

We must consider also our influence on Latin America. If 
we adopt this new policy and turn our energies from the arts of 
peace to preparation for war, will not our neighboring republics 
he urged to follow our example? Can we afford to take the 
responsibility of retarding their progress by encouraging them 
to divert their money from needed improvements to expendi- 
Which are not only unnecessary, but a menace to the 
friendly relations which now exist between them? There is no 
excuse for the present outburst of war spirit—it is not only with- 
out excuse, but contains infinite possibilities for harm. 

Second, there never has been a time in 50 years when we 
were in less danger than now. No nation has any thought of 
waging war against us and our preparedness is increasing rela- 
tively more rapidly than ever before. If the warring nations 
keep on killing each other as they are killing each other now, 
burning up property as they are burning it up now, and mort- 
gaging the future as they are mortgaging it now, they will not 
have left enough able-bodied men, enough money, or enough 
credit to threaten a nation like this. No; there is no excuse for 
the attempt which is now being made to lash the country into a 
fright over possible wars. Let us do what we can to stop the 
war in Europe; humanity, as well as our own security, demands 

But if we can not stop the war there—if the dogs of war 
ust fight—we should at least keep hydrophobia out of this 
country While the war lasts, 

And how let us consider the way out or the road to permanent 
1 And before taking up the real way out let us for a mo- 
ment look at some of the ways that do not lead out. Some talk 
of annihilation and argue that the war must go on until one side 
completely effaces the other. Annihilation is a big word and 
the annihilation of a nation a very difficult task. Long before 
they are in sight ef annihilation they will be so sick of blood- 
shed that they will stop. There are already signs of sickness 
now. They have been striking in the coal mines on one side 
and in the gun factories on the other. On one side they have 
been protesting against threatened conscription and on the other 


tures 


ace, 


But suppose we get | 


us again, and we them again, until bankruptcy over- | 
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against the doctrine of conquest. No; they will not carry 
war to the point of annihilation, and if they did it would }y 
crime against civilization. If they do not know each other 
know them all, for their children have come among us and | 
helped to make this country what it is. We know that 
belligerent nations have reached their present positions thr 
struggles that have lasted for centuries and that each one lh: 
priceless contribution to make to the future of the world. «¢ 
might have made all the flowers of one color and with a sine 
fragrance, but the world would not have been as attractive 
He done so. And so God might have made all the nations \ 
one history and a single language, but I believe that the world 
better for their rivalries and their competitions; they toge 
constitute one resplendent political bouquet. 

Some think that if the war does not go on until annihilat 
takes place it must at least go on until one side is so completly 
triumphant that it can dictate the terms of peace, compe! 
acceptance of those terms, and thereafter maintain the peac 
Europe by the sword. But when we consider the imnie: 
masses of men on either side this thought is almost as idle 
the thought of annihilation, and it will not brighten the fut 
if as result of this war one nation or group of nations emer: 
from the conflict master on land or sea. 

If there is one lesson which history teaches more clearly t] 
any other it is that nations which aspire to mere physical s 
premacy have no hope of immortality; the fact that they | 
their faith in force is proof that they have in them the seeds of 
death. The pathway of human progress is lined with the wre 
of empires which, when at the zenith of their power, thoug 
themselves invincible. 

What the world needs is not a despot to fix the terms 1) 
which the rest shall live; its great need is that these nati 
shall be brought together in a spirit of friendship and fellows! 
that they may cooperate in working out the destiny of Euro) 
If this Nation has any influence, that influence must be exert 
to bring the warring nations together and not to encour: 
them in the false hope that a permanent peace can be built 
force or fear. 

All of the rulers of the nations at war tell us that they « 
not want the war and did not cause it, but none of them tel! 
how it can be brought to an end. Have not these neutral 
tions, all of whom bear burdens though they are not to bla 
a right to know what it is that, being done, peace may 
restored? For what are the nations fighting—not in ge. 
terms but specifically? Is it territory that they want, then liv 
much and where is it located? Is it blood that they dema 
then how much more blood must be shed to avenge the hl 
already shed? If they will not answer the neutral natio: 
will they not make answer to their own people? The day 
come when this accumulated sorrow will overflow, when 
pent-up anguish will find a voice, and then, if not before, 
rulers must answer that stern question which shakes thr: 
and fixes the farthermost limits of arbitrary power: “ Wh) 
we die?” 

Europe has had machinery for war, but not for peace. | 
nations of Europe could go to war in a minute, but they w: 
not sufficiently supplied with machinery for the adjustmeni 
difficulties that defied diplomatic settlement. And we can not 
harsh in our criticism because, until recently, this Nation \ 
almost as poorly supplied as the European nations with 
machinery for the preservation of peace. Until within 1! 
years our best treaties were those known as the “ arbitrat 
treaties,” and they had two serious defects. First, they 01 
ran five years and then died. And when one of these treti: 
died it had to be renewed by the same formalities required 
its negotiation. It had to be ratified by two-thirds of the Senat 
which meant that though the President might desire to conti . 
it and though a majority of the Senate might desire to continue - 
it, the extension of its life could be prevented if a minority « 
the Senate, more than one-third, objected. But a still m 
serious defect was found in the fact that these treaties did 1 
cover all questions—they excepted questions of honor, questi: 
of independence, vital interests, and interests of third parti: 
the very questions out of which wars are apt to grow. Whe! 
man is angry every question is a question of honor, every inte: 
est a vital interest. Man angry is a very different animal froin 
man calm; when a man is angry, he swaggers about and talks 
about what he can do, and he generally overestimates it. Wlien 
he is calm, he thinks about what he ought to do and listens to tly 
voice of conscience. 

We now have 30 treaties with nations representing three- 
fourths of the world, and these treaties cure the defects of which 
I have spoken. In the first place, instead of dying at the end 
of five years they never die. They run on and on and on until 
12 months after one side or the other has asked that they be 
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ntinued. I believe that neither side will ever ask that thes 
ties be discontinued. I have such faith in these treaties | 
I believe that a thousand vears from now the name of ls 
irow Wilson and my name will be linked together in the | 
tals of the world and that these treaties will preserve the | 1 
» of our Nation by furnishing 1 hinery by which pence can | tl 
eserved with honor. | it 
t. what is more important f length of life, the t? ties | i 
n no exceptions; they cover all disputes of every kind 
waracter. Each one of these 30 treaties m des that 
dispute that defies diplomati« tth 
treaty submitted for final settlement, | st be submitted | 2 
international commission yr investigat and re] t { 
me of these 3U treaties also ] rv s th; the perio of 
ration may last a yeur, a! ach o1 of the treaties | ] 
4 provides that during the period of investigation neither | 
shall declare war or begin hostilitic Here are thr pro ns 
new to treaty making, which ree ir between us and 
itracting parties to a remote possibil 
do not contend that war is ide immossible; I only wish 
» possible to make war impossible. I in order to secure 
estigution of all questions it was necessary to reserve to 
ition the right of independent action at the conclusion | } 
investigatior If anyone believes that ar on som 
be necessary, let him find consolation in the fact that 
ne of these treaties specifically rese! : the right of our 
to go to war. If any desire war, all they have to do is 
the people up to fever heat and keep them there for a | 


then if no other way out.is found the Nation is at liberty 
ht its way out. And I so much believe in the right of 





eople to have what they want that I admit the right of | 
to go to war if they really want it; but I feel as a North 

ina Congressman expressed himself, that if we are to have 
would be better for the people to vote it upon themselves 

tu have others vote it on them. If there is any questio! 
hich there should be a referendum vote, it is the question 

ace or war, which may mean life or death to so I 

e; and if we have a referendum vote on war, it will 

r that the women shall vote as well as the men, for ' } 

the larger portion of the burden in time of war. I 

the women should vote on all questions; but if they vote 


y one, it ought to be at an election which decides the issu 
veen peace and war. 
I agree with the North Carolina Congressman in another 
ter. He suggests that it would insure deliberation on the | 
part of the voters if the vote was taken with the understanding | 
that these who voted for war would enlist first, and that those 
who voted against war would constitute a great reserve army, 
ich would rot be callec. into service until after all those who 
voted for war had had a chance to show what they could do. I 
like the idea, and I venture to add another suggestion. I am 
a journalist, among other things; whenever anyone asks me 
what I am, my answer is, a journalist. I am proud of the pro- 
f on, though not of all the members of it. If we have war, 
I shall insist in the name of the journalists of the country that | 
the first battle line shall be made up of jingo editors, that they | 
may have the glory of dying before anyone else is hurt. 

These 30 treaties will, in my judgment, go far toward pre- 
serving peace, and I believe that the principle ought to be ap- 
plied to all nations. If the plan is good enough to offer to all 
nations—and the offer has never been withdrawn; if the plan 
is good enough to be entered into with nations representing | 
1,500,000,000 people; if the plan is good enough to be indorsed 
in principle by Germany, Austria, and Belgium—countries with 
Which treaties of this kind have not yet been negotiated—it is 
good enough to be used with any country before we go to war 
with that country. 

But I will go a step further; even if we use the treaty plan, 
and it fails to secure a settlement, or if we fail to use it and 
reach a point where we must decide, either to go into this war 
x” to postpone final settlement of the dispute until this war is | 
over; if we must choose between these two alternatives, I be- 
ieve it would be the part of wisdom to postpone final settlement 
the war is over. First, because postponement would make 
unnecessary, and that would be a sufficient reason for post- | 
I git. We would have no difficulty in settling any dispute 
which we now have or which may arise during the war, but 
for the fear of the effect of the settlement upon the war itself. 

But even if a postponement did not prevent war it would be 

‘tter to have our war after this war is over than during this 
war, because it would then be our own war with the country 
‘ith which we had our dispute, and we could not only go into 
the war at pleasure, but come out at will. gut this war is not 
our war—it is everybody's war—and if we go into it, we can not 
come out without consulting others, and others would determine 
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sorrow in his home finds an echo at some American fireside, 
and these nations have a right to expect that we will remain 
the friend of all, and be in position to play the part of a friend 
when a friend can aid. 

Some nation must lift the world out of the black night of war 
into the light of that day when an enduring peace can be built 
on love and brotherhood, and I crave that honor for this Nation. 
More glorious than any page of history that has yet been written 
will be the page that records our claim to the promise made to 
the peacemakers. 

This is the day for which the ages have been waiting. For 
1,900 years the gospel of the Prince of Peace has been making 
its majestic march around the world, and during these cen- 
turies the philosophy of the Sermon on the Mount has be- 
eome more and more the rule of daily life. It only remains to 
lift that code of morals from the level of the individual and make 
it real in the law of nations, and ours is the Nation best prepared 
to set the example. We are less hampered by precedent than other 
nations, and therefore more free to act. I appreciate the value of 
precedent—what higher tribute can I pay it than to say that it 
is-as universal as the law of gravitation and as necessary to 
stability? And yet the law of gravitation controls only inani- 
imate nature—everything that lives is in constant combat with 
the law of gravitation. The tiniest insect that creeps upon the 
ground wins a victory over it every time it moves; even the 
slender blade of grass sings a song of triumph over this universal 
law as it lifts itself up toward the sun. So every step in human 
progress breaks the law of precedent. Precedent lives in the 
past—it relies on memory ; because a thing never was, precedent 
declares that it can never be. Progress walks by faith and dares 
to try the things that ought to be. 

This, too, is the leading Christian Nation. We give more 
money every year to carry the gospel to those who live under 
other flags than any other nation now living or that has lived. 
The two reasons combine to fix the eyes of the world upon us 
as the one Nation which is at liberty to lead the way from the 
blood-stained methods of the past out into the larger and better 
day. 

We must not disappoint the hopes which our ideals and 
achievements have excited. If I know the heart of the American 
people, they are not willing that this supreme opportunity shall 
pass by unimproved. No; the metropolitan press is not the 
voice of the Nation; you can no more measure the sentiment of 
the peace-loving masses by the froth of the jingo press than you 
can measure the ocean’s silent depths by the foam upon its 
waves, 


Waterways and Preparedness. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J.HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, December 10, 1915. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, an unusually 
jarge number of delegates from the Atlantic coastal States 
attended a convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation, at Savannah, Ga., November 9-12 last. The speakers 
were representative men and women, interested in the opening 
up of the intracoastal chain of waterways from New England 
to Florida, as recommended by the United States Army engi- 
neers and in part undertaken by Congress. The agitation of 
‘preparedness ” in the United States added to the interest of 
the convention, the primary object of which was to encourage 
and promote the extension and improvement of our inland 
waterways, in order that the Atlantic seaboard, with its vast 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural enterprises, might have 
the advantage of water transportation in conjunction with the 
limited railroad and coastwise steamship facilities now afforded. 

The coastal States represent more than one-third the entire 
population of the country and more than one-half of the manu- 
factured product of all the States. They do business on less 
than one-quarter of the railroad mileage of the country, in con- 
junction with such antiquated canals as have been permitted 
to exist, without substantial improvement, for more than three- 
quarters of a century. The convention was addressed, amongst 
others, by the Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, who heartily approved the work of the 
association and who emphasized the value of improved rivers 
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and harbors for commercial reasons. What the Secretary of 
Commerce had to say will be printed in the proceedings of 1! 
association, which in due course, I trust, will be carefully re; 
and considered by Members of Congress. Suffice it at this tin: 
however, to observe that what the War Department recom- 
mended in the way of improvement along the intracoastal chain 
was indorsed by the Secretary of Commerce as of great im) 
tance to the business welfare of the Nation. He declare | 
to be directly in line with the great work intrusted to the « 
partment over which he presides. 

NAVAL VALUE OF PROJECT. 

Because of the peculiar significance of inland waterways i 
the problems of the Navy it had been expected that Secretar 
Daniels, of the Navy Department, would also address the con- 
vention. A personal misfortune detained the Secretary, a! 
though he met many of the northern delegates and addresse:| 
them as they passed through his home town of Raleigh, N. C 
The Secretary was impressed with the work of the association 
and at a previous convention held along the upper Hudson, from 
New York City to Troy and Albany, in 1914, witnessed a prac- 
tical demonstration of the inefficiency of some of our coastal 
waterways, when one of the smallest of our torpedo boats wa: 
unable, because of insufficient depth of channel, to reach the i 
entrance to the New York State Barge Canal and the Great i 
Lakes. In a letter to the Savannah convention, however, th: 
Secretary of the Navy so clearly stated not only his own views, 
but those of the best known of our naval experts, as to the valu: 
of the inside passage connecting the rivers and lakes and sounds 
along the Atlantic coast, that it is deemed advisable to her 
present it to the attention of Members of Congress. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Atlantic coastal project uniting 1,800 miles oi 
coast inland by the removal of only approximately 131 miles of 
shoals and barriers has been better or more succinctly stated by 
any of the original advocates of the enterprise. 

What Secretary Daniels has said in his letter is respectfully 
commended to the Congress of the United States, and particu 
larly to those Members who have not thus far understood th: 
desirability of providing an inside passageway to save life and 
property now forced to round the shoals and capes in the open 
sea. 


SECRETARY DANIELS’S LETTER. 
The letter of Secretary Daniels is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, November 10, 1915. 

My Dear Mr. Moore: It is a matter of profound regret thai 
I am not able to give myself the pieasure which I had antici 
pated of being present with you on the occasion of the meeting 
of your association in Savannah, but the destruction by fire o 
the Raleigh News and Observer plant in Raleigh has compelled 
me, much against my desire, to alter my plans. I am glad, 
however, that I had the opportunity of meeting with the leader 
of this great enterprise in Raleigh as they passed through on 
their way to the convention. 

The Atlantic inland deeper waterway is to our country what 
the Panama Canal is to the world. We have put $400,000,000 
into that vast enterprise, which is the realization of an ace- 
long dream. It was evidently in the mind of Columbus that 
nature must have supplied a water connection between oceans 
in the vicinity of the Panama Canal, for he cruised up and 
down the coast there looking for such an outlet from the Atlanti 
to the waters beyond. Pizarro, Cortez, and Balboa and tli 
leaders of the Conquistadores foresaw that a canal must some 
day be built across the Isthmus. Sir William Patterson, th: 
founder of the Bank of England, planted a colony there wit! 
the idea of eventually digging a canal; the great explorer Hun 
boldt surveyed the route, and the great poet Goethe, with re-- 
markable prescience, declared that destiny had it in store for 
the young Republic of the New World to build the canal; and 
De Lesseps, the engineering genius of France, failed not becaus: 
he was not a great engineer, but because Gorgas had not then 
been born, who should eventually prepare the way by making } 
safe in the matter of health for Goethals to mobilize his arn 
of workmen. 

OUR POSSIBILITIES ; GERMANY’S REALITIES. 


We have been doing great things in America, and I am ©! 
of those who believe that our country is on so firm and sound ° 
bottom that not even the disasters of war, which have tem). 
rarily deranged some of our affairs, can long delay our inevi- 
table success. Now that the Pacific and the Atlantic have been 
happily married, our country is left free to turn its engine 
ing genius and financial resources into other enterprises + 
like magnitude and like character. The vision of Moore anc 
Small and the other men who have thrown their energy iptv 





_ and I expect to live to see the 





Lakes and down the Mississippi 
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anal systems in the world. Her rivers : 


distance of nearly 
us been extended by 


the Danube with the Main and makes a continuous waterway | 
The Bromberg Canal 

A canal joins the Oder to the } 
The Eider | 


joins the Vistula to the Oder. 
Elbe, and the Plauen Canal the Elbe to the Havel. 
Canal connects the Eider with the Kiel, and the Kiel, or Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Canal, with locks greater than those of the Panama 
Canal, joins the Baltic with the North Sea. 
raine are the Rhine-Rhone and the Rhine-Marne Canals, which 
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looks at the coast 
leans and notes this long inside-of-the-coast waterway, needing 
only to be properly dredged, widened, and connected up by 
proper canal links in the chain, it seems as if Providence had | 
enriched us with a most remarkable natural defense, provided 
we make use of what nature has thus endowed us with. 
as if Providence had lifted up a sand barrier between the hinter- 
land and the sea and bade us go in and make it « 
carry our commercial and naval flotillas. 
within our reach, would it not be national suicide for us to fail 
to follow the lead? 
“AN INCALCULABLE . 
There are no ships in the Navy so delicate as our submarines 
and destroyers, and when we send them on long cruises it costs | 
thousands of dollars to repair them after they have had to go | 
If we had this canal these ships of light draft 
eould go from one end of the Atlantic coast to the other, and 
ihe saving of the navy-yard cost to-day in repairs would pay the 
interest on the investment; and this in times of peace, when we 
have not many of these craft, when we have not so many as 
we must have if we learn the lesson of the last month in Europe. | 
For years the discussion among experts in naval affairs has | 
been over the question as to whether most of the money should 
go into dreadnaughts or into destroyers and submarines, and | 
our country has put the money chiefly into dreadnaughts, be- 
ieving that they make the best defense. 
the war in Europe something about naval affairs. 
has been little learned on land and there have been no great 
engagements on 
which would seem to.indicate that the submarine, though it has | 
not superseded the dreadnaught in ini 
a wonderful weapon of sea fighting. 
gram this year we are recommending to Congress that it build 
100 of them during the next five years— 
SS coast-defense submarines. 
will give us 1 
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We are learning from | 
So far there | 


but there engagements 


tance, has proved to be 
in our five-year pro- 


15 fleet submarines and 
These, with the 73 we have now, | 
Now, this intracoastal canal is of vital | 
importance to our submarines, for, as I have said, they are as 
delicately built as a clock and stand in great need of repair 
after a long voyage, as a result of being rolled about in heavy 
You will reeall that during the early part of the war an 
English submarine was seen off the island of Helgoland. 
German ship, seeing this ship in distress and another English 
ship apparently going to its aid, rushed out and followed, 
other English ships came to destroy the German ship. 
we saw a German submarine destroy three large English cruisers 
without warning. 
effectively used, so that we are learning that it is to this small 
craft, that can deliver its blow unseen, that we must 
inaterial aid in naval warfare. 
in war—which God forbid 
what a blessing, what an incalculable asset, it would be for the 
Navy if we had this inland waterway. 
what the Kiel Canal is worth to Germany for you to see the 
incalculable importance of this canal to the Navy. 
Navy is larger than the German Navy, and the German Navy 
there is protected by this Kiel Canal. 
quietly go about their daily duties on their ships, while on eve 
Knglish ship in the channel the officers and men must con 
be on the alert, hardly haying time to sleep. 
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state of war abroad compels them to ponder more seriously their 
own position in the world’s affairs, 

We therefore confidently reassert that the Atlantic intra- 
coastal waterway system, as advocated by this association and 
recommended by the Army Engineers, is a project which is 
commercially necessary, and strategically 
invaluable; and we earnestly urge upon the Congress of the 
United States at its next session the definite adoption of the 
project and the appropriation of sufficient funds to enable the 
engineers to proceed rapidly with the work of construction. 

Resolved, That we request of Congress the immediate acqui- 
sition, by purchase or condemnation, of the existing Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal, and the improvement thereof to a sea-level 
waterway, as recommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

Resolved, That we request of Congress the immediate adop- 
tion of the project for a modern waterway across the State of 
New Jersey, connecting the Delaware River with Raritan Bay, 
and the enactment of such provisions as will insure the early 
acquisition of the right of way from the State, as recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers and pledged by the State statute. 

Resolved, That we request of Congress the early completion of 
the waterway between Norfolk, Va., and Beaufort Inlet, N. C., 
as recommended by the Chief of Engineers and heretofore 
adopted by Congress and contemplated in the acquisition al- 
rendy made by Congress of the Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal. 

Resolved, That we favor the adoption of the project for a 
waterway connecting Beaufort, N. C., with the Cape Fear River, 
N. C., us recommended by the Chief of Engineers. This con- 
stitutes the link immediately south of that between Norfolk, 
Va., and Beaufort, N. C., which has already been adopted by 
Congress, and there are strong reasons why the construction of 
this link should receive early and favorable consideration. 

Resolved, That we also favor the adoption of a project for a 
waterway connecting the Cape Fear River, N. C., with Winyah 
Bay, S. C., as recommended by the Chief of Engineers, 

Resolved, That we request of Congress the early completion 
of the waterways between Winyah Bay, S. C., and the St. 
Johns River, Fla., as recommended by the Chief of Engineers 
and already in part constructed. 

Resolved, That the unusual commercial importance of. the 
East River, the Harlem River, and the Harlem or Bronx Kills, 
and their continued improvement to meet the insistent demands 
of the commerce of the metropolis differentiate these in large 
degree from all other projects, and this association reaffirms 
its action at its last meeting and urges the further improve- 
ment of the regions traversed by the Old Cumberland Road was 
Bronx Kills, in accordance with the favorable report heretofore 
submitted by the Chief of Engineers. 

Resolved, That we reaflirm our belief that the approaching 
coinpletion of the New York Barge Canal will make of the 
upper Hudson a freight-transfer point of very great commercial 
importance, and that we, therefore, favor the fullest Federal 
improvement of the Hudson River as far as Troy Dam as may 
be required for the facilitation of the commerce by barge, 
coastwise, and ocean tonnage that will there be brought in 
close connection. 

Resolved, That we favor the early improvement of the nar- 
rows of Lake Champlain, as recommended by the Chief of 
I:ngineers, in order to provide adequate connection through the 
New York Barge Canal with Lake Champlain and Canada. 

Resolved, That we favor the extension of the intracoastal 
waterway from St. Johns River, in the State of Florida, and 
express the hope that such extension along some approved 
route may receive the favorable consideration of the engineers. 

Resolved, That we favor congressional enactment authorizing 
n further examination and survey for the extension of the 
intracoastal waterway in the New England States. 

SAVANNAH RIVER. 

This association has read with interest in the local press 
regarding the formation of an organization seeking the improve- 
ment of the Savannah River between the cities of Savannah and 
\ugusta. 

Resolved, That we commend this action as an example to the 
citizens of other seaboard States, to the end that all our rivers 
ny be adequately improved, that lines of barges and freight 
steamers be established thereon, and each river shall become 

feeder to the trunk-line waterway, and thereby contribute 
to the freer distribution of our products and the common pros- 
perity of the country. 

ANNUAL RIVER AND HARBOR BILLS. 





economically sound, 


Resolved, That the growth cf the commerce of the country 
and increasing necessity for additional facilities of transporta- 
tion demand that Congress shall enact annual river and harbor 
approprintion bills providing adequate appropriations for the 
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completion and maintenance of projects already adopted and 
for such new projects as by their merit and importance demand 
favorable consideration and adoption. Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this association Congress 
should resume the enactment of annual river and harbor appro- 
priations carrying the necessary funds for existing projects «and 
the adoption of such new projects from time to time as are re 
quired to facilitate the transportation and distribution of the 
products of the country. 

STATISTICS OF WATER-BORNE COMMERCE, 


Resolved, That in order to determine the relative importance 
of harbors and interior waterways and their interrelation with 
the waterway system of the country it is necessary that data 
be officially collected and published regarding our water-borne 
commerce, both coastwise and foreign. There is at present no 
satisfactory method for ascertaining this information; and, 
with the exception of a portion of our foreign commerce, all 
data regarding our water-borne commerce in the coastwise trade 
is secured only from voluntary sources and is incomplete and 
unreliable. 

Resolved, That this association earnestly urge upon Congress 
the necessity for legislation providing for the official compilation 
of all of our water-borne commerce, properly divided as to 
classes and as to the harbors and interior waterways upon 
which the same may be carried. 

*ILOT CHARGES ON BARGES IN TOW. 

This association is committed not only to the construction of 
the intracoastal waterway, but to the promotion of coastwise 
trade between different ports and rivers. It is conceded that 
much of this traffic will be carried in barges towed by tugs 
Until every link of the proposed waterway shall be completed 
such fleets of barges under tow will use the inside route in part 
and the ocean in part, particularly between northern and south- 
ern ports. Under section 4444, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, such tugs or steam vessels having barges in tow are 
exempt from pilot charges imposed by any State in cases where 
the pilot of such steam vessel has a license under the laws of 
the United States. We favor the enactment by Congress of 
legislation exempting barges from all pilot charges imposed 
under the authority of any State. 


The Utilization of Our Western Rivers for Navigation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In rue Howse or Representatives, 


Friday, December 10, 1915. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Spenker, under th 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp [ in 
clude a very interesting address, which gives Col. Townsend's 
ideas as to why the commerce on the rivers has declined sn 
what steps it would be advisable to take in order to encourng 
a revival of that commerce. 

The address is as follows: 

THE UTILIZATION OF OUR WESTERN RIVERS FOR NAVIGATION, 

Mr. President and gentlemen, it was said of old, “ Unto every 
one that hath, shall be given and he shall have abundance, but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away, even that whic! 
he hath.” 

The opening of the Panama Canal brings home with startling 
directness to the people of the Mississippi Valley the parable of 
the talents. The Lord of the servants cometh and recomet! 
with them: To the one whom he gave five talents—those wh 
have developed their water-transportation facilities as in the 
vicinity of New York and on the Great Lakes—he says, “ Wel 
done, thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithfu! 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many thirres 
But unto him who was afraid, and hid his talent in the earth 
he says, “Take, therefore, the talent from him and give it 
unto him which hath ten talents, and cast him into outer dark 
ness.” Nor does it avail to bemoan because of insufficient ap 
propriations, nor charge the railroads with reaping where the) 
have not sown and gathering when they have not strewed 
In the Mississippi Valley there is wailing and gnashing 0! 
teeth on account of opportunities neglected. The manufacture 
of the Middle West can no longer compete with his easter 

| rival, not only in foreign trade but also that ofthe Pacific coast 
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tut I have been invited to attend this meeting, net for | exist on the Elbe. Wesser, and Oder R 
inmentations but to suggest a cure for existing evils. The wise | tidal flow and nearly equal those « \ 
physician, however, before prescribing his remedies makes a | In 1905 the Elbe transported 3,750,000 
areful diagnosis of the disease, and I therefore propose briefly | Germany and Austrian and 3,900,000 HH 
i invite attention to the extent of the decline of commerce on | its Commerce was rapidly ‘ ' | ‘ 
our western rivers, and the causes thereof, before indicating the | ton mileage o1 nland : 
easures necessary to produce a revival. rail, at St. Louis in 1914 
f St. Louis for the past 50 years has been the principal origin | were 52,000,000 tons to 153,000 to 
or terminus of the traffic on our western rivers, and its ree While rivers in their natural 
erds summarize their tendencies. Its river commerce attained | sand bars, which interfer: ! 
| ts maximum of 2,120,000 tons in ISSO and has since steadily | moval, the great depths wl 
: ‘eclined to 153,000 tons in 1914. In contrast, it may be stated | ocean harbors or on the Grent 1 
hat the commerce at Sault Ste. Marie, the outlet to Lake | economical transportation by ri 
Superior, in 1880 was 1,500,000 tons, and attained a maximum strength to resist w: ee 
of 79,000,000 tons in 1913. The commerce of New York Harbor | areas, there must be a cert; ; gia a 
exceeds 125,000,000 tons. i depth to a vessel navigating ther On 
But not only has the amount of freight carried steadily | same carrving capacity can be 


diminished on the rivers, but the class of boat transporting it | width is given the river chai 
as radically changed. As an example, in 1900 the average- | diminishing the depth of tl se] 


sized boat navigating the Arkansas River was one of 198 reg- | of shallow draft barges a te | { 
istered tons; in 1913 it was but 46 tons; and while formerly | logs and lumber have been towed on the \l 


arge amounts of through freight were transported by river, at | at 2 cost of 0.6 mills per ton-mi 
he present time the boat is generally used to carry the prod- | in rafts 100 feet in width by 1,000 


its of a river farm to the nearest railway station for further In the opinion of the writer ' 

transportation by rail, the principal exceptions being coal trans- | for transportation arises primaril rol 

wrted on the Ohio River and the limited amount of freight | Guuses than those above mentioned ' Net 

carried by the barge line between Kansas City and St. Louis. | more difficult to correct rhe United St 

On the Great Lakes the railroads are collecting freight for the | pean countries, in that the latt were develope 

boats; on our western rivers the packet is collecting freight for | age of steam and were forced to rely on te 

railroads. Sueh traftic has no influence on through rail freight | for the movement of freight rheir ¢ 

rates and ean be economically conducted with motor boats and along their rivers, and factories. warehous 

light-draft barges, which are rapidly driving the packet from the | facilities were established to acco odate 

rivers when used for such purposes. The railroad was a later auxiliary im 
What are the causes which have led to such a pitiful showing | modities, and has not been permitted to interfer. 

on our western rivers while the rivers of Europe have exhibited | established system. The manufacture 

a remarkable commercial development as well as the Great} bank, and can load as readily into a bare 

Lakes and our Atlantic coast line? The usual answer that it | and his freight is received at a warelhous 

is due to railroads will but partially ‘account for the decline. | similar rail and water facilitie He therefor 


Railways parallel the rivers of Europe; they are more numer- 
ous and more efficient in the regions of the Great Lakes than 


ping by water not only the extra cos 
friction, but the charges of* belt-line r: ‘ 


in our western territory, and every water terminal near New | his factory and warehouse to the rail tern 
‘ork has efficient rail connection with that city. The United States, on the conti 
The railway per se does not afford as economical a method of | railroads. Its growth has bh 
moving freight as a waterway. The friction to be overcome in| its rivers generally flow it outhe direct 


noving a mass on a track is greater than that through water, | development, instead of being aloen; 
aus shown by the weight a team of horses can haul in a car on | been across them. Moreover, the « 


a tramway and in a canal boat. Steam can be utilized more | fore been more profitable than the 
effectively in the compound condensing engine of the boat than in | preferred a line of transportation running « 
the simple engine of the locomotive. In fact, on the Great | north and south. Such a line 
Lakes and the Atlantic seaboard freight is transported by water | the river, which was in ear] vs tl 

at rates with which it is impossible for the railroad to compete. | ignored, and the factory and ware 


The same is also true of the only through freight the Mississippi | on the outskirts of a to 
River has been able to retain; that is, coal transported from } close proximity to a railroad { 


Pittsburgh to Mississippi River towns. ily be made by means of sid 

Nor is it an answer to the question to charge unfair competi- With the neglect of the river | 
tion by railroad magnates in granting rebates, carrying freight l erty along the river front of most 
at less than cost price until the boat line has been bankrupted, | depreciated, and the city father | dd 
making contracts at uniform rates to their patrons during the | the problem by moving the rail 
entire year, and charging excessive rates to those who utilize | area, with the result that 
the boat during periods of navigation. Whatever may have oc- |) German cities would be the cent 
curred in early days, such methods have practically ceased since | ments are now filled with empty 1 hit 
the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission; but | venience of a manufact 
the decline in river commerce has been more rapid, since the | miles from water transportat 1] 


railroads have been compelled by law to give the shipper equal | tories and warehouses at u 
rates, than when there was no restraint on the practices of | one of the most serious factors to 


which they are accused. revival of river commerc he great ad 
Nor can the decline of commerce be attributed solely to the | possesses is its terminal co tie 

shallowness of our rivers, nor the failure of Congress to make; that usually more than coy 

adequate appropriations for them. For the past 10 years there | transportation by water afte 

has been maintained in the Mississippi River at all stages a | boat. 

channel of 9 feet from Cairo to New Orleans, and one vf 8 feet) The railway siding brings t! 


from Cairo to St. Louis—a channel which far exceeds in naviga- | yard. If he attempts to obt 
bility that of the far-famed Rhine with its 50,000,000 tons of | he has to load the coal fi 


freight annually. Yet it has produced no visible effect on the | loaded wagon to his coal pile 
decline of commerce. receiving coal by rail the 


i 
From the mouth of the Missouri to St. Paul there has been | pile replenished by mere}; 


practically maintained for a number of years a channel of 44} tom. If he ships freight he | » to 
feet. But if, in 1913, from the statistics of this section of the | to place it in a truck as in thy and 
river as published are excluded such items as sand and gravel | traction to convey it to the 1 
: removed from the river, material employed in constructing | transfer it from truck to boat 
revetments and works of contraction, and automobiles and |} oats are economical mate s for ee 


horses and wagons ferried across the stream, which are not | stomach and muscles of ; 
included in the statistics of the lower river, the upper Missis- | chine for converting heat into powei thie 

sippi makes a poorer commercial showing than the section below | costs practically as much to move a ton of fre t 
St. Louis. Moreover, the depths maintained exceed those which ! wheelbarrow as it does a mile by 
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miles by rail, or a thousand miles by water. On the Great 
Lakes there is a less charge for transporting a ton of eoal from 
Cleveland to Duluth, loading and unloading it, than for hauling 
it 2 mile in the eity of Cleveland from the coal yard to a con- 








stmer, and coal is moved from Pittsburgh to Memphis by river 
Cire ‘than it is transferred from a barge to a packet landing 
at the coal fleet. 


[i those portions of the United States where water trans- 
portation is successful it will be found that the terminal charges 


by water are less than by rail. The main business portion of 
New York City is on a narrow island whose area is nearer 
a water front than a railroad. 

On the Great Lakes there is also the most intimate connec- 
tion between the boat and shipper, and there has been evolved 


the most economical methods of handling freight between boat 
and wharf which exist in the world. The 79,000,000 tons of 
freight which passed through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal in 
1913 would never have materialized if at both ends of the 
bout line it had been necessary to haul by wagon as is the case 
in our western cities. 

Under the conditions existing on our western rivers the ship- 
per clings to rail transportation. He has perfected his rail 
connections at considerable expense for labor-saving devices, 
and has made no arrangements for handling freight by water. 
Iie is anxious to have river navigation established, not with 
the intention of using it himself, but in the expectation that it 
will reduce his rail freight rates, and this fact creates a second 
obstacle to the revival of river commerce. 

No matter what depths the General Government gives the 
channels, nor what facilities the municipality affords for load- 
ing, it is folly te expect the ordinary American to invest his 
money in stear boats with the certainty that when the shipper 
can make satisfactory arrangements with railroads, he loses his 
investment. Until there is eradicated from the public mind 
the idea that our rivers are merely to be used as clubs to 
reduce rail freight rates, there is litthe chance for the revival 
of commerce on our western rivers. 

Its effect can also be traced in the type of boat that now 
plies the river. With capital hesitating to make investments 
in river craft, there has been no incentive to develop the type 
of vessel best adapted to modern river traffic. The river packet 
was a most excellent type of vessel for developing a wilderness. 
With its light draft and numerous deck hands it is well adapted 
to carry freight on our undeveloped rivers. But as a means of 
transporting freight cheaply between large centers of popula- 
tion it is a failure. For the amount of freight it carries it 
expends more fuel than the ordinary locomotive, and the labor 
per ton-mile of freight handled also exceeds that of the 
railroads. 

The ordinary packet expends from fifty to one hundred times 
as much fuel and labor in transporting a ton of freight 1 mile 
as the modern freighter of the Great Lakes or the Sprague on 
the lower Mississippi with its large coal fleets. Its insurance 
rates are almost prohibitive, and the time it wastes in port is 
a serious tax on commerce. The lake vessel will unload 10,000 
tons while the river packet is handling 100. This suggests a 
reason why the river commerce of St. Louis has declined from 
2,000,000 tons to 153,000, white that of the Sault Ste. Marie has 
increased from 1,300,000 tons to 79,000,000. The fuel bill and pay 
roll of the river boat must be reduced to insure a revival of 
commerce on our western rivers. 

Another factor on our western rivers which merits considera- 
tion is what is termed “the density of traffic.” Here again is 
applicable the principle “ that unto everyone who hath shall be 
given.” Where large quantities of freight are to be moved, it 
is possible to utilize appliances for economically handling it, 
while the overhead charges would be prohibitive where the 
quantities are small. 

Thus on the main trunk lines of railroads grades have been 
reduced and curves eliminated, which enable a single engine 
with a small crew to handle a train carrying 3,000 tons of 
freight. Ou a branch line the same force would move less than 
1.000 tons. The density of traffic on the main line justifies the 
expenditure necessary to produce such a result. 

‘The immense traffie on the Great Lakes also justifies a large 
expenditure for unloading devices, with a resultant cheapening 
of the cost of unloading with which a small dealer can not com- 
pete. The river boat must also have a certain volume of traffic 
to be a commercial success; but unless the railroads collect 
traflic for the boat an agricultural country tributary to a river 
does not produce sufficient material requiring transportation 
to create a dense traffic. One boat running weekly can carry 
all the products of the farms adjacent to 100 miles of river and 
supply the farmer with all the necessities he can purchase in 
exchange for his products, At the various landings there is also 
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such a small volume of traffic that modern loading and unload- 
ing appliances are not justifiable. 

This is characteristic of most of the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Great economies can not be produced in this 
elass of traffic, and no great revival of commerce can occur on 
them from the efforts of those residing on their banks. They 
can merely act as feeders to the main stream, but will experi- 
ence the same indirect benefits: from a revival of river com- 
merce on the Mississippi that the branch lines of a railroad do 
from the improvement of the trunk line. 

Between large centers of population, where there are large 
amounts of manufactured products to be moved, or in a country 
where there are large mineral resources, such as coal or iron 
ore, and the material can be delivered in barge-load lots of from 
500 to 1,000 tons each, by assembling the barges in fleets of 5 
or 10, under the control of one towboat, it is possible to ap- 
proximate in river navigation even with a moderate depth of 
channel, the economies obtained on the Great Lakes or Atlantic 
Ocean by the deep-draft freighter. 

It is thus seen that a revival of commerce on our western 
rivers can only result from a revolution in our methods of doing 
business. A southern market must be substituted for the eust- 
ern, and this can only occur from a radical reduction of freight 
charges in a north and south direction. Such a reduction can 
be produced by water transportation, but to be a success re- 
quires cooperation by four agencies—first, the General Govern- 
ment, which must previde a proper depth of channel in the 
river bed; second, the municipality, which must create suitable 
terminal facilities, or at least prevent the obstruction of those 
which nature has provided; third, the boat owner, who must 
substitute for the obsolete packet at present in use, an eco- 
nomical freight carrier; and fourth, the most important mem- 
ber of the combination, the shipper, who must be in a position 
to utilize the opportunities the other agencies afford him. 

In making appropriations for rivers and harbors, it should 
be borne in mind that it is just as difficult to-day to please 
everybody as when Atsop wrote his fables. A large amount of 
money has been expended in the Mississippi Valley, but it has 
been scattered over the main stream and 60 tributaries, with the 
result that but few improvements have been completed, and the 
few completed portions are disconnected. 

A railway system which consisted of 69 disconnected sections, 
a few miles in length, scattered over 18 States, would not be a 
commercial success. 

For this condition of affairs the American people are responsi- 
ble rather than Congress. The average voter is provincial. A 
local improvement appeals to him more strongly than a well- 
digested plan which will be of benefit to the entire country. He 
theoretically is a believer in a reform in the methods of making 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, but with the proviso that 
the particular stream in which he is interested be included in the 
general plan. He even talks glibly of the “pork barrel” and 
river and harbor steal witheut the remotest idea that his pet 
measure may be classed in such a category, and if a Congressman 
sheuld support a bill which did not provide for such local inter 
ests he would run great danger of failure at the next election 
In their efforts to relieve themselves from this tyranny of their 
constituents, Members of Congress have delegated to the Corps 
of Engineers a power to review all works of improvement befor 
taking action thereon. 

It is impossible with the present state of public opinion to 
ignore geographical subdivisions, but I believe an enlightene:| 
public epinion can be created which would enlarge the subdivi 
sions. Instead of thinking by congressional districts or States 
the peeple could be readily taught to seek the welfare of groups 
of States. While Congress must recognize the East and West 
the North and South, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi Val 
ley, and make an equitable distribution of funds between those 
sections, the inherent patriotism of the people can be aroused 
so that the appropriations thus made can be expended in such 2 
manner as to produce the greatest good. By considering th: 
Mississippi Valley as a whole, and treating the problem 0! 
transportation by water just as a railroad handles transports 
tion by land, i. e., first completing a trunk line connecting thos 
localities where there is a large commerce awaiting transpo1 
tation, and then successively completing the most important 
branches, much better results would be obtained. 

Specifically the writer would not abandon any navigal! 
stream in the Mississippi Valley that has been partially im 
proved, but would leave 58 of them in their statu quo, confin 
ing operations to snagging and the maintenance of existing 
works, and would concentrate appropriations on opening up 
channel of the capacity of that existing on the lower and midd) 

Mississippi to Chicago and Pittsburgh. Chicago is accustomed 
te water transportation, The topography around Pittsburgh 
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writer, the city authorities are not working on proper 


first idea 


of the average official 


of the 


proper 


present 


towns, but, in the opinion of 


lines. 


method 


improve a city’s water front is to convert it into a park; his 
second to construct a municipal railroad along the bank, from 
vhich one can load into a barge at any point. 
ttractive feature in any city, but it costs money to haul freight 
through parks, and they should not be located where they wil! 


nterefere with commerce. 


he 


ut 


roa 


right direction. 


size of St. Loui 


is, 


A park is a very 


A wunicipal railway is a step in 
To the factory distant from the river bank, 
connected to existing rail lines, it will reduce the cost of 
moving freight to and from the river, but for this purpose it 
is not necessary to occupy the entire water front with a rail- 
|. The river front of a few city blocks would be ample 
or the river commerce that would utilize such facilities in a city 


and it is a question for serious considera- 


ion in many localities whether the auto truck may not afford 
to the general public a cheaper meais of moving across town 
the heavy freight which seeks water transportation than the 


municipal railroad. 


It is certainly more expeditious. 


In certain cities which are natural railway terminals provi- 


sion should also be made for connection between the 


ailway 


systems of the country and the steamboat for the benefit of 
interior towns and the farming element of the community, but 
such terminals also require comparatively litthe wharf space. 

If a river commerce is ever to be developed which will justify 
he large expenditures it will be necessary for the Government 
o make to create proper river channels, the great desideratum 
at every river town is sufficient space along the river bank where 
factories and warehouses can be erected and to load directly 


into barges, and thus avoid all terminal charges. 
railway which is gener 


The municipal 
ally urged, occupying the entire river 


front of a city, precludes any such development and forces every 
shipper to load into a car as the cheapest method of getting his 
products to a boat. 

By Federal law and city ordinance channels can be improved 


ind terminal facilities created, but 


neither 


the boat owner 


nor 


shipper are amenable to law or ordinance, yet unless they utilize 
the opportunities afforded them the expenditures of the Generul 
Government and cities on river navigation ar 
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e wasted. 
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amount 
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freight seeking shipment by river American enterprise will cre- 
ite the proper boat, just as it has on the Great Lakes, 
The serious factor in reviving the commerce of our western 


rivers is going to be to persuade the shipper that it 
financial advantage to use them. 
conservative, 


is to 
The ordinary business man is 
He does not like to change his ways, particularly 


his 


vhen that change necessitates a considerable financial outlay. 
he merchants of St. Louis afford an apt illustration of this con- 


servatism. 


tions, St. Louis has advantages for development possessed by 


no other city in the Middle West. 


It is better located than Chi- 


cago with reference to the coal deposits of Illinois and the grain 
fields of the West, and has a shorter and cheaper connection 
vith New Orleans by the Mississippi River than Chicago has by 


Great Lakes 


and 


Erie 


( 


‘anal with Ne 


York, 


WwW 


when 


the 


necessity to break bulk and change from lake freighter to the 


aun 


Ph) | 


al boat or car 


at 


Buffalo is 
Louis takes no advantage of its opportunities by 


taken into 


consideration, 
river, 


Yet 


Chicago and Calumet retain a lake commerce of over 13,000,000 


tons, 


How can this conservatism be 
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ot relatively 
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writer, only by a direct attack on the pocketbook of the 
So long as the freight rate from other towns 
changed he will continue to cling to his idol, 
but if a waterway is extended past his door 
the Chicago shipper, who is accustomed to 
to obtain cheap water rates down 
River, competition will cause an enormous 
amount of river traffic to originate at St. Louis. 
sefore abandoning river transportation be« St. Louis Is 
frorded it, it | to be ad- 


utilize the advantages 
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We have cities, towns, counties, and civil subdivisions of | 
sume, such as wards and districts. These are all forms of gov- 
ernment with prescribed and limited powers, which are derived 
from their respective State governments, over which the sev- 
eral States are absolutely sovereign. Many State constitutions 
contain limitations on their respective legislatures regarding 
the creation and powers of these minor civil governments which 
results in a lack of authority in these minor civil governments 
to do many things in the interests of the public which might be 
best done by them if clothed with authority. In all such cases 
an amendment to the State constitution must be had or the bene- 
ficial and necessary functions of these minor governments can 
not be performed. 

In some States the legislatures of saine can not even so much 
as authorize a State bond issue for highway purposes by reason 
of constitutional limitations on the powers of their respective 
legislatures. 

The chief question that I desire to discuss before you to-day 
is, “ Has the Congress of the United States the power under 
the Constitution to levy and collect taxes and to appropriate 
the money arising therefrom to the construction and mainte- 
nance of public highways leading from one State into another 
or lying wholly within a State, but which is or may be needed 
by the United States Government in the discharge of a Federal 
function authorized and directed in the Constitution to be per- 
formed by the Government?” 

No question is made as to the power and duty of the Federal 
Government to regulate commerce between the several States. 
The Federal Government is not limited in the use of means 
and methods deemed necessary by Congress in the exercise 
of this power. Should Congress deem it wise as a means for 
the regulation of commerce between the States, it has the power 
to authorize and direct the building of interstate highways, 
just as it has, both directly and indirectly, aided private cor- 
porations in the building of steam railroads in numerous in- 
stances, 

The question of national or Federal aid in the improvement 
of our public roads is not new. As long ago as 1802 Congress, 
in the act providing for the admission of the State of Ohio, 
included the provision that 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the 
sale of public lands in the State should be applied to the lay- 
ing out and construction of public roads connecting the Ohio 
River with navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic. The 
following year Congress further specified that three-fifths of 
this revenue should be expended on roads within the State 
and two-fifths on roads leading to the State. 

This provision made so early by the National Government 
thus provided both for the construction of interstate and intra- 
state roads from Federal funds. Furthermore, this was not an 
isolated action, but was a definite and settled policy of Con- 
gress for a quarter of a century. Thus similar provisions were 
written in the acts admitting Indiana, April 19, 1816; Tllinois, 
April 18, 1818; and Missonri, March 6, 1820. We find further 
that from 1806 to 1844 Congress made a total of 34 appro- 
priations, aggregating $6,824,919.33, for the Old Cumberland 
Road, which was in every sense an iuterstate national road. 

jut having thus embarked on what seemed a settled policy 
of lederal aid in road construction, why was it discontinued? 
Were the results disappointing? By no means. The develop- 
ment of the regions traversed by the Old Cumberland Road was 
aimost phenomenal. From the standpoint of adding to the 
national prosperity and wealth no expenditure our Government 
has ever made, except those providing for the enlargement of 
our territory, has ever given an equal rate of dividends in 
return. 

The abandonment of Federal participation in road construc- 
tion was for entirely different reasons. The invention of the 
steam locomotive fired the public imagination with the belief 
that the importance of the wagon road had passed; that this 
was heneeforth to be the sole method of transportation. That 
this view was also shared by Congress can be seen from numer- 
ous acts. When the appropriation was made for the continua- 
tion of che work on the old Cumberland Road beyond Indianapo- 
lis, Congress specified that no part of the funds should be used 
for surfacing, but that the roadway should be so graded as to 
permit the placing of a railroad track on the embankment should 
it become desirable. 

Public attention and interest centered on the railroad for a 
long period. Congress made repeated grants to further their 
construction, and the exainple was followed by the States, 
counties, towns, nnd other municipalities, who often vied with | 
each other in their liberality. The public road, with the pass- | 
ing of the long-distance freight wagon and the stage coach, | 
lost those picturesque attributes which appeal so strongly to | 
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the popular imagination, and was at once relegated to the bac 

ground as a purely local affair. To the popular mind the publi 
road had lost all claims to national or even State consideration. 
And we may well ask, “ Was not the evidence conclusive?” 
To those who had been accustomed to measuring the degree of 
importance of a road by the direct functions which it performed, 
certainly the rapid transfer of all long-distance freight and 
passenger traffic from the roads to the railroads was sufficient 
and conclusive evidence that all legitimate claims which the 
public road had had for national recognition had been usurped! 
by the railroad. 

For about 50 years this belief held almost undisputed sway 
The opposition were but as a small voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. There appears to have always been a few brave spirits 
who clung to the belief that the railroads did not destroy the 
wider importance of the public roads, but rather enhanced it; 
that the transportation system of the Nation logically comprise 
both the railroads and the public roads, and any plan which 
would favor the one at the expense of the other would be in- 
eflicient and vicious. But popular prejudice was so strong that 
it was not until about a quarter of a century ago that the 
friends of the public road became strong enough to secure 
State-wide recognition. In 1891 New Jersey went on record as 
the first convert to the principle that the importance of th: 
public road is State wide and demands that the State bear its 
fair share of the burden. At the present time no less than 4! 
States have recognized this principle and made more or less 
sincere and comprehensive efforts to meet the obligation whic 
it involves. 

In recent years this movement has been greatly accelerated b) 
new traffic developments. The automobile and motor trucl 
have obliterated the imaginary boundaries of State, county, anc 
towaship or district in regard to road matters. From the view 
point of actual use, the public roads have again taken on th: 
same interstate and national characteristics which they pos 
sessed prior to the coming of the railroads. Over 2,000,000 
automobiles now daily pass over our roads and streets, anc 
last year they paid a revenue in registrations alone of about 
$12,000,000, which was largely devoted to road improvements 
and road maintenance. The automobile has annihilated dis 
tance wherever a good road exists just as truly as has tli 
railroad. 

From an economic standpoint, the problem of good roads is 
not surpassed in importance by any other subject now before 
the American people. Better, cheaper, and additional trans 
portation facilities in the United States must benefit every in 
habifant and result in more development and greater produc 
tiveness of our natural resources, meaning more and cheapei 
foed and more and cheaper necessities of life. 

The suggestion as to the use of rural roads by commercial! 
autotrucks and busses is not merely a product of imagination. 
In many places gasoline-propelled busses are now successfull) 
operating regular routes, sometimes extending far into the 
country, and, where the haul is but a few miles, transportation 
of freight by autotruck is sometimes found cheaper and more 
satisfactory than transportation by rail. In the case of the 
short haul, the saving in handling and in time more than coun 
terbalances the lower rail rate. Instead of loading the commodi- 
ties on a truck, unloading at the local railway station, where 
they must be loaded upon the cars, hauled to the near-by cit) 
and then unloaded and again loaded upon a truck and hauled 
to the consignee, the user of an autotruck, who has a hard sui 
face road available, .oads his products once, hauls to the door 
of the consignee and unloads, saving not only the handling, but 
the time, the inconvenience of issuance of waybills and re- 
ceipts, and avoids damage to goods or deterioration while in 
transit. I believe that permanent highways will result in ver) 
considerable adoption of autotruck hauling in preference to rail 
transportation where the distance is within a half day’s run. 

There are about 2,275,000 miles of public roads in the United 
States. United States mails are regularly carried either bs 
rural delivery or star routes over 1,200,000 miles of this dis 
tance. During 1914 there was expended on our public reads a 
total of $250,000,000, of which $50,188,645 was State funds and 
expended under the supervision of the various State highways 
departments. This gives us an idea of the magnitude of the 
road problem which is now before us. But the problem becomes 
even more formidable when we pause to consider the rate at 
which these expenditures are increasing. Ten years previous, 
or, in 1904, our total cash road and bridge expenditures were 
approximately $60,000,000, to which should be added the value 
of the statute labor, which is estimated at slightly less than 
$20,000,000. Our cash road and bridge expenditures have, there 
fere, incrensed over SOO per cent in 10 years. The States he ve 





































is seldom over 12 cents per ton mile This it in 


that hard-surface roads in the United States similar to) f 
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Travel over country roads is by no means composed ch y | the ent 
eavy hauling. While there is heavy freighting for a short ! ; 
] after harvest, the large majority of trips the farmer | roa { ‘ 
es over the highways are with light load or no load at all. | will be 


the maintenance of rural delivery and the establishment Thus tl 











» parcel post have greatly diminished the nut of trips he ‘ ! 
agricultural producer must make between his farm and mar In addition 1 he ] C 
town, yet the greater portion of his travel is with a light | \ s under the minerce « 
l, when speed of travel is of chief consequence, in order that | eral Government | tit 
may not be wasted. Those people of ancient times who | offices and post 1 ‘ | 
: pressed distance in units of a “day’s journey” had a more | pow under t 
urate conception of the value of time than do those who} and n ‘ 
ve been accustomed to measure distance only in miles. To | judgment of Con 
rural resident the distance from town or school or neighbors | transportation of the United St 
no more important than the condition of the road and the | regard to State aid, fully : 
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‘tandard of rural education, make the motor truck an economical 
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come a public carrier in both intr: 
in the operation the P 
States now carries merchandise 
a State to any other point in the same 
in 2 State to any other point in another State. 
carrying both intrastate and interstate 


state and 
Post Service. 


Ith poe 


ol arcel The 
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state 


In addition to 


domestic Parcel Post Serviee, the Government does a foreign | 
shipping business of goods, wares, and merchandise through 
the operation of the foreign Parcel Post Service. Therefore it 


must necessarily follow that whatever the Government has the 
right and power to do, in orde- to do it it has the right and 
power to own and operate at public expense any and all instru- 
mentalities and facilities needed by the Government to enable 
it to perform such service. 

So far as constitutional warrant and power is concerned, if 
the Government can carry 50 pounds of merchandise in one 
package, it can carry 100 pounds or a ton. At this time their 
is no limit to the number of tons of merchandise that may be 
carried in the Parcel Post Service in both intrastate, inter- 
state, and foreign commerce if shipped in packages conforming 
to the law and regulations applicable to such service. 

fn order to properly discharge the functions of the Postal 
Service, the Government may and does own public buildings, 
running in value into hundreds of millions of dollars. It may 
and does own millions of dollars’ worth of mail pouches, mail 
cars, Wagons, horses, automobiles, and other forms of equipment 
used in the necessary performance of the functions of govern- 
ment pertaining to the Postal Service. If the Government can 
owh 2 wagon, or a horse, or a mail car, or automobile, paid for 
with public funds, in all reason can it not as well own the high- 
way upon which and by which these facilities can and must be 
utilized? If the Government can own one mail car, it can own 
a thousand if needed, If it can own one car in a train of cars, 
it can own all the cars in a train if required for Government 
PUrposes, 
tainly own the engine by which the motive power is furnished 
to move such train. 
motive power, it can also own the railroad over which the train 
moves and all the terminal and other facilities used in the 
transportation of the mails, including the merchandise freight 
carried in such mail cars. If the Government, under the Con- 
stitution, has power to acquire and own all the railroads and 
equipment and terminals incident to the grant of power author- 
izing the establishment of post offices and post roads, it must 
conclusively follow that under the same power the Government 
can acquire and operate for the same purpose any and all high- 
Ways used by it in the transportation of the mails regardless of 
whether the transportation is intrastate, interstate, or foreign 
in character. 
tion has full power to declare all highways over which the mails 
are or may be carried post roads, and have all such roads main- 


tained at the expense of the Government, regardless of State | 


and county cooperation or participation in such cost of con- 
struction and maintenance, just as it does now in constructing 
and maintaining a post-office building, a Federal court building, 
n river or harbor improvement, a fort or a battleship. While, 
in my judgment, there is no doubt of the power of the Federal 
Government to construct, maintain, own, and operate any and 
all public roads for postal or military purposes, without the 
cooperation and aid of the States, counties, cities, and other 
municipalities through which such roads are constructed; but, 
by and with the consent of Congress, States, counties, cities, 
and other municipalities may join the Federal Government in 
constructing and maintaining such roads for the benefit of all 
the people, and in this way reduce the burden of the Federal 
Government without in any degree impairing the Federal serv- 
ice to be performed by the use of such highways. 

In this way the eost of construction and maintenance, being 
divided, makes it lighter on both governments and in no way 
impairs the usefulness of these highways for both Federal and 
State purposes, 

While such cooperation and joint use is wise and desirable, 
IT do not think that the Federal Government should make such 
aid and cooperation by the States and municipalities an abso- 
lute condition, upon the compliance with which the improve- 
ment of postal highways by it must depend. If such a condition 
atinches, improved Federal post roads will never be constructed 
in the poorer counties for the reason that such counties are not 
able to bear the burden of paying fer one-half or any substantial 
pe of the cost of such post-road improvements. Such a sys- 
tem will result in having the improvement of public roads used 
for postal purposes made only in the richer and more well-to-do 
counties, where good roads may be built and maintained with- 
out the aid of the Federal Government in any amount. In 


from any point in | 
or from any point | 


commerce through the | a system would result in having improved highways only 


If it can own all the cars in a mail train, it can cer- | 


If it can own the cars in the train and the | 


Congress under the same clause of the Constitu- | 
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| throughout all the States unless the States shoulder the bura: 








other words, counties and communities able to do without Fx 

eral aid will get it and counties not able, within their ow: 
resources, to help build and maintain such roads will not & 
it, and all such counties, on account of their financial inability 
will necessarily have to go without improved highways. Suc! 


spots and could never result in a uniform system of good road: 
and provide the means of such aid and cooperation with t! 
Federal Government, regardless of the ability of each coun 
in the State to furnish its share of the money 
secure improved post roads within its boundaries. 
The post-road mileage in poor counties is usually as great a 
in the richer counties and requires as great an outlay per milk 
of road for improvement as in the wealthier counties. If suc! 
poor counties have to raise by taxation a sum of money equa! 
to that raised by the richer counties in order to secure Gover 
ment aid in the construction and maintenance of post road | 
they will simply have to go without Government aid, and. bein, 
unable to build good roads without such aid, none will be built 
Such a system, so applied, will never result in having gener: 
good roads throughout an entire State, and to that extent wil 
as a whole, prove to be a failure. 
My own plan, or rather the plan which I think will be th 
most feasible, is that when and wherever practicable to do si 
the Federal Government shall on its own account and at its ow 
expense build, own, maintain, and operate a system of post road: 
connecting each county seat with the county seat of each adjoin 


necessary to 


| ing county, even when State lines are to be crossed in order t: 


do so. That they should be good, substantial roads, with hard 
surface finish, and in al! cases suitable for carrying the mails 
regardless of the amount and weight of parcel-post packages 
and suitable also for the movement of troops, munitions, and 
equipment for war, in case these roads should ever be needed fo 
inilitary purposes. But it should also be provided that all suc! 
roads may be increased in width and standard of quality ove 
the standard width and quality provided for such post and mi 
tary roads through any State, county, district, or municipality 
upon the payment of such a sum as may be necessary to coy: 
the additional expense due to such increase of width and staid 
ard, in such manner as may be authorized by act of Congres 
By this plan good, substantial post roads can be constructed | 
the Federal Government between all the county seats in th 
United States where it is feasible and practicable to do so, an 
regardless of the financial ability of any State or county to pa) 
any portion of the expense incurred in the coustruction 
maintenance of such roads. 

By this plan a system of good roads of uniform width a 
quality would be provided for every State in the Union. Wit 
such a system the burden upon the States, counties, and muni 
palities in building and maintaining all other needed roads wi 
not be so great as to become prohibitive on any. These Gover! 
ment roads can be and ought to be surveyed by Governme:! 
Army engineers who have no interest in any property that mays 
be enhanced in value by having one of these roads so surveyed 
to run by or through such property. 

Army engineers can be used in making these surveys withoi 
additional cost to the Federal Government or to the States, ai 
they are quite competent to do the work, and can and will mak 
the surveys with regard only to permanency and economy 
construction. 

The building of the Panama Canal, the greatest engineeri: 
accomplishment in the world’s history, was done by Regula 
Army engineers. 

It will require many years to build these roads and mai 
inillions of dollars, but as they are intended to remain for 4 
future time, it is exceedingly important that the constructio! 
of them should be scientifically done, and that the maintenanc 
of such a Federal system of highways, so important to tl: 
future improvement of the whole country, should not be mac: 
to depend upon the financial ability and willingness of States 
counties, and municipalities to aid and cooperate in their co 
struction and maintenance. 

In this way only, and by this plan only, in my judgment, « 
certainty and uniformity of construction be secured and perm: 
nent maintenance guaranteed. 

As these roads are as much or indeed more for the benefi 
of the generations to follow us than for ourselves, I think «| 
least a part of the burden of their construction should be passe! 
on to those who wil! use and enjoy them for hundreds of years 
after the people of this day and generation have passed away 
Therefore, I think, we will be justified in issuing the bonds 0! 
the Government in sufficient volume to cover the total cost o 


| construction of these post and military roads. 





M Speake r, as a first step in the direction of secu > tl 
construction of such a system of public highways as Lt have 
outlined, I have introduced the following bill: 

A (H. R. 3600) to provide that the United States shall construct 


ral post roads between the county seats of the several States. 








Re it enacted, cte., That in order to construct and rural 
post roads the Postmaster General is authorized to designate all high- 
ways connecting county seats in each of the several States as rural 
pos roads. 

Sec. 2. That the Postmaster General, after making deductions herein 
after provided for, shall apportion the appropriations made und t 
mre isions of this act for each fiscal year among the severa States 
in he following manner: 

One-third in the ratio which the area of each Stat bears to tl 
total area of all the States ; one-third in the ratio which the population 
of each State bears to the total population of all the States, as shown 
by the latest available Federal census; one-third in the ratio which 
the mileage of rural post roads of cach State bears to the tetal mileage 
of rural post roads in all the States. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 


act there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury n 
I appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the 


rwis¢ 








sum of $25,009,000. So much of the appropriation apportioned to any 
State for any fiscal year as remains unexpended at the close thereot 
hall be available for expenditure until the close of the succeeding fiscal 


Sec. 4. That so much of the appropriation made under the provi 
sions of this act as the Postmaster General may estimate to be neces 
not to exceed 5 per cent, shall be deducted by him at the beginning 

and 
of any fiscal year 
ceeding fiscal year 
Within 60 days after the final 


sary 
of each fiscal year for administering the provisions of this act, 
any portion of such amount unexpended at the close 
shall be made a part of the appropriation for the su 
and reapportioned according to this act. 
of this act, and 


passage thereafter on or before January 20 next pre 
ceding the commencement of the fiscal year, the Postmaster General 
shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount which he ha 


apportioned to each State for such fiscal year. All payments under this 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury on warrants drawn 

by the Postmaster General. 
Sec, 5. The term “rural post road used in this act shall be 
deemed to include all public roads over which the United States mai 


as 





or adjoining counties. The Postmaster General shall cause to be made 





such surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates as he may require, and 
shall advertise for bids for all of the work or do the work as may othe: 
wise be provided for by the laws of the United States. 

Sec, 6. All road work in the several States done under the provision 
of this act shall be under the direct supervision of the Postmaster Gen 
eral. The final cost of the work shall include a reasonable expense for 
engineering, inspection, and unforeseen contingencies not to exceed 10 


per cent of the total cost of the work. 

Sec. 7. That cut of the appropriation provided by this act the Post 
master General is authorized to employ such assistants, clerks, and other 
persons, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, to rent such build- 
ings in the city of Washington and elsewhere, to purchase such supplies, 
material, equipment, office fixtures, and apparatus, and to incur such 


travel and other expenses as he may deem necessary for carry'ng out 
the purpose of this act. 
Sec. 8. That the Postmaster General is authorized to make rules and 


regulations for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. That the Office of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture 
shall be transferred te the Post Office Department. 

Sec. 10. That in erder to carry out the provisions of this act the 
Postmaster Generali is authorized, by contract or condemnation, to 
acquire all needed rights of way, and to pay for such rights of way 
out of any moneys appropriated under this act. 





Sec. 11. That roads constructed under this act shall be of uniform 
tandard of width and quality and of hard surface, and upon an averag 
shall not exceed in cost the sum of $10,000 per mile. 
The Obstacles to Waterway and Port Development and 


Their Vital Interest to American Manufacturers 
Wage Earners and Our Need of an American Merchant 
Marine, 
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In true House or Representatives. 
Tuesday, Deceinber 14, 19198. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an 
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‘or may be transported that connect the county seats of contiguous | 
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address by Edward EF. McSweeney, chairman directors of the | 
port of Boston, before the Twelfth Annual Convention of the | 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress, December 8, 1915, Wash- 

ington, D. C., on the obstacles to waterway and port develop- 

ment and their vital interest to American manufacturers and 

Wage earners and our need of an American merchant marine. 
The address is as follows: 

THE OBSTACLES TO WATERWAY AND PORT DEVELOPMENT 


INTEREST TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS AND WAGE 
NEED OF AN “ AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE.” 


AND THEIR 
EARNERS 


ITAI 


AND OTR 


[By Edward F. McSweeney, chairman directors of the port of Boston, 


before the Twelfth Annual Convention of the National 
Iiarbors Congress, Dec. 8, 1915, Washington, D. C.]} 


This organization advocates policies, not projects, and I am 
grateful for the privilege of expressing a few thoughts connected 
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idds needless hurdens to the rnilroads, but discourages interest 
in port develonment and improvement Onlv two or three ports 
in the United States are under absolute public control, half a 
dozen or so have partial public control, and over the remaining 
40 or more ports the people have no control. The remedy is 
wit] the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, 
by compelling the separation of ocean terminal accounting from 
r: oad ope tio vould throw such a hite light on the losses 
n I sed on American railroads for the benefit of 
l powners, to be charged back on American shippers, 
that immediate solution of this question would be forced. 
Imagine an American ship sailing into an English or Gernian 
port and demar ding free use of wharves and terminals on the 
threat that if Southampton or Hamburg did not grant this 
request Plymouth or Bremerhaven would. If any of these 
ports would be weak enough to consider it, the National Gev- 
ernment would step in as a matter of national honor and self- 
interest; yet this is exactly the way Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore are played against each other In addition, our 
shipping laws, rate differentials, and other burdens, which are 
within our own power to remedy, are operating to make impos- 
sible the investment of private capital in over-sea marine prop- 
erty, thus leaving the control of the seas to our foreign rivals, 


the Orient, and next- 


Situated as we are, between Europe and 
] this war, following the building 


door neighbor to South America, 


of the Panama Canal and the passage of the Federal reserve 
act, gives the United States the opportunity to become the 
world’s middleman. Supported by the National Government 
nd all our ports utilized as assets of the Nation, we can build 


up in time a general over-seas trade which will, by providing a 
foreign market for our surplus products, expand our manufac- 
tures and our agricultural and mining enterprises. During the 
last 200 years England, and during the last generation Germany, 
through the trading system their export trade makes possible, 
have built up and given opportunity for cooperation to mannt- 
facturers and traders in both foreign buying and selling, result- 
ing in economic production and distribution. Compared with 
London and Hamburg, New York is nothing but a harbor with 
huge facilities for sending out and receiving freight and pas- 
sengers. It is not a trading port, and it never will be while 
its business ts carried in alien ships. 
One example of the effect of the loss to the United States 
i1use we have no merchant marine is shown in the staple of 
ifton, of which we produce the bulk of all grown in the world. 
{In 1912 England sold the United States $25,000,000 werth of 


egyptian cotton, and that same year sold to Continental Euro- 


peah markets 325,000,000 pounds of cotton grown in this coun- 
try, a large part of which, with an American merchant marine, 


should 


cotton 


have been bought and sold directly by our American 
growers. Further, a study of transportation and market 
costs shows that the British manufacturers of goods made from 
cotton grown in the United States :re able to buy the cotton 
ut a lower price than New England factories have to pay for it. 
We raise wool in this country, and since we built the Panama 


Canal the Australasian wool market is substantiall, as near 
to us as it is to England, yet because of our inability to ship 
our own goods we are obliged to allow London to dictate its 
price and exact a middleman’s profit. We use in the Unit7d 


States more than two-thirds of the world’s rubber crop, yet 
the price has been dictated by the London market, and the 
ume is true in many of our own staples. 

The belief that our foreign trade has improved since the war 
is unjustified. The great increase in the value of our exports 
is due wholly to the demand for supplies and materials used 
in warfare, and has upset the industrial b:lance of the United 
States. At the present time we are sending out of this coun- 
try to the warring nations of Europe m. nitions and accessories 
of war at the rate of $100,000,000 per month in excess of the 
normal export before the war. This means that we have about 
S00,000 wage earners employed for a full year, who at the close 
the war will be the innoeent victims of the gigantic read- 
justment that must take place in industrial America. 

Our prosperity to-day carriés great dangers with it. There 
is no doubt that after the war there will be an extreme reaction, 
and the longer the war lasts the hars!.cr and mc re severe this 
will be. The answer is to get our foreign business on a sub- 
stantial basis without delay. Whoever wins in the ptesent war, 
there must be a world-wide industrial rcorganization based on 
efficiency applied to industry and finance. The fact that in 
Great Britain and in France, as well as in Germany, practically 
the entire munition business and manufactures of Many corre- 
lated industries have been socialized will bring about drastic 
changes after the war which will have a great effect upon demo- 
cratie institutions everywhere, 


of 
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Our trade balance for the year ending June 30, 1915, in 
mal legitimate merchandise was smaller than it has been s 
1910, and almost $200,000,000 less than that of the year be 
the war. For five years before the war our export tra 
most articles was substantially at a standstfl!l; in 
actually backward. The balance of trade agains 


some 


ads 
going 


with Seuth America in the past 12 years has amounted to « 
$1,000,000,000, which was spent in Europe for supplies, a 
part of which this country should have furnished. 
Whatever else may be muddled in Great Britain sin¢ 
war began, she has never relaxed her care for the trade 
which her wealth and greatness rest. The bottling up o 
German and Austrian merchant marine, the handicaps p! 


on neutral shipping, the seizure of our ships, the interru 
of, and inroads into, our trade by “ Orders in Council,” 

followed a well-defined plan and have been accompanied 

restoration of the British reexport and middleman busine 

substantially nermal conditions. This has been supplen 

by activities that point to a seizure, when the war ends, oi 
world’s markets on a larger scale than ever before. 

A case in point is the manufacture 
which before the war was in Germany and which control | 
land has been using every effort to secure. Our progress in « 
manufacture since the war has been wonderful. Yesterd: 
papers report that the export of logwood from Jamaica to 
United States has been prohibited by order of the British Gov 
ernment. Knowing that the purpose behind this act 
cripple our threatened primacy in this important industrial 
need, if we are content toe cease to strive to be the leader 
the only proper agency available to us—a merchant marine 
we must not complain later, when the thousand and one ind 
tries that must use dyes must go abroad for them instead 
buying them at home. While we are foolishly crippling 
staple industries to gain the gambler’s profits of war supp! 
Great Britain is conserving her normal industries carefully 
making the exigencies of the war a cloak to deprive neutral | 
tions of their right to trade even with other neutral nation 

The point that can not be evaded is that whether we acg 
an American merchant marine by the proposed ship-purchise 
bill, subsidies, preferential duties, discriminating tonnage «| 
or by any other method, we must still. work out in advance « 
any of these the settlement of such vexatious questions as 
evils of free wharfage, railroad differentials, and the 
handicaps of our own making, operating against the establis! 
ment and growth of an American overseas marine under } 
vate ownership. 

If, to-day, the ship-purchase bill were in operation, wlicre 
would Government ships dock in New York? While New Yor 
docks are ostensibly under public control, the real value of that 
control has been dissipated by leases for a long series of years 

Where would the ship-purchase bill fleet dock in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimere? If they decked at the railroad 
owned waterfront, would the Government demand the fre 
wharfage privileges now exacted by the International Ship; 
Trust? 

If the theory be sound that a merchant marine is as necessiu 
and useful for the Middle West as it is for a seaport, and i 
economic benefits inure to the farmer, stockman, and mine! 
of the trans-Mississippi region as equitably as they do to thi 
manufacturer, merchant, and shipper of the coast Commo! 
wealths, why should a rate differential, which makes it cheaper 
to export from Chicago by way of Philadelphia and Baltin 


of dyes, the cont 


is to 


of 


than by New York or Boston, be permitted to continue? \ 
should the Interstate Commerce Commission allow an equ: 


rate to Gulf ports from the interior, while denying that riclit 


to the Atlantic ports? 

Under a ship-purchase bill the Government could not permit 
such discriminations; it would not enter into secret compacts 
or make special contracts with railroads to divide the profits of 
such discriminatory policies. If, as is patent, such policies 
would not be permitted te continue under the operation of the 
ship-purchase bill, why are they permitted to exist to-day in 
the light of their palpable injustice to the ports and people of 
the Atlantic seaboard? The Government, through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has it in its power to-day without 
additional law to clear away most of the handicaps which 
operate to benefit the foreign Shipping Trust and prohibit 
marine over-sea investment. 

With the exception of Mexico, from the Arctic to the Ant 
arctic, we are between ourselves a continent of peace, but while 
we expect to enjoy permanent peace, this does not carry with i 
any guarantee of freedom from competition in the effort to oust 
us from our place in the markets of the world. 
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In the matter of encouragement of commerce we can take a) wien trust or domes wrecket 

od lesson from our norther neighbor, the Dominion of nitional s2en fo suve ts trothn beat 
( nada, which, protiting perhaps by our mistakes, has placed | It is for us to decicd hether the United States 

tis natter of governmental nid on the sound, economic basis power or province, not free in theo 14 

national need and utility instead of sectionalism. } The ship that comes to our pot 

With an area one-fifth larger than ours, and a population second place to the ship carrying our ov l; | 

twelfth as large, the Dominion Government has expended we have meet exactly this trent ee 

date over a billion dollars in aiding Canadian projects of | harbors. They taust pay harbor and ‘ 

stinctly national character, including direct payment of | only that which they are obliged to receiy Phe 4 
49,000,000 to the Provinces to assist them in developing their | secretly or openly seeks to make the 

eSources $115.000,000 las been given for canals. which last merica and American shipping or trad 

vay handled 27,500,000 tons of shipping and 87,000,000 tons of our rivals and competitor ined shoultd Dx ‘ 

reight, a remark:ble record, when we consider that these | enemy. ‘That Nabby doctrine which 1 ‘ 

nels are icebound six months in the year. Seagoing vessels competitor the wheat and our Amer ni 1 "¢ 

ve niready gone through the new Welland Canal (now build- | chants the chaff spells cot ereint 1 (; the wor { 

e and expected to be finished in 1918) from the head of the | of hospitality under our reef, but not the title deeds of 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic without breaking bulk, and then | The United States has come to a ng o ‘ I 
sailed for Europe. This means a revolution in export freight abhorrent but true that the modern world of compet 

tes, ocean and rail, beth American and Canadian, especially | by modern invention has narrowed oceans de dest 
en ernin and other bulk commodities, which will have its effect | tances, is, for all its fine phrases and speech of ¢ 
on our ports. brotherhood, humanity, justice, stil l I 

Government assistance to railways in Canada has always been practical affairs of life and living, w 


of nu distinetly national character, with the result that the | deal, however, with the world as it is ( ot tl 


Grand Trunk and the Canadian Northern, with the Canadian we wish it were 


Pacilic, give three Canadian transcontinental lines. This has | If we desire the United States 


<9 stimulated the growth of the Canadian steamship business | prosperity when we come to the doors t 

hat to-day it actually encircles the world with Canadian world, we must present a united and solid ft 

services, | petitors. We are producing in the United Stute 
Ste:runship lines have not been neglected. the Dominion Govern- | our departments of national industry im L liere 

ment having expended in mail subsidies and steamship subven- | markets require. If we are to retain our prosperity, th 

tions more than $33,000,000 for the purpose of maintaining | must be disposed of in foreign market Po ge li 

over-sea and loeal services on the Atlantic and Pacific and on markets we need our own ships. To employ ou Vib Sitges 

akes nnd rivers. strengthen our country industriall finsenecia tiiek co 
\s a result of this national assistance to national projects, cially, for while we empley alien carriers we are <t so 


base! on national needs, manufacturing establishments in Can- | poorer by the S3800,000,000 a vear we yp: 
ada have grown 30 per cent in 10 years. during which time ecap- | conditions and at their mercy in the a: 

tal invested in Canada shows a gain of 180 per cent, against through which we are now passing if we 
1 growth in the United States of 105 per cent: the value of raw | 


of foreign markets and keep our surplus produet hie 

material used in industry has increased 125 per cent, against | will soon learn that the price of the unmarketable, unsols 
SS per eent for the United States. The value of the finished | uct governs the price of the whele, and the vesult 1 
Canadian product is 142 per cent more than it was 10 years | ness, distress, and hard times at hor tie ‘ 
ige, as compared with our SO per cent increase for the United | contempt abroad, 
States. Canadian field crops gained 200 per cent, against our 83 | Let us differ as we will as to 
per cent, and foreign commerce 150 per cent, against our 75 domestic policies, but when we come to « ‘ ‘ 
per cent. } harbors let us present a united front to e] \\ 

The pregress of Canada and the manner in which she has | questions of American honor, , right sunae rent 
iaken hold on the basis of national efficiency, especially in the | cerned we are all Americans, and Ameri: ‘ I 
uppropriations for transportation, whether canal, railway, river, | tions of policy and intercourse with othe perry } 
or harbor, is well worth our study and emulation. policies, misdirected friendship, misguided philiaunt 

To-day Leroic efforts are being made by agents of foreign gov- | other agencles of national weakness must be | t 
ernments to route shipments of war materials sand military remorselessly aside. We can perform no more patric ~ 
supplies through ports that can handle promptly the business | at this time than te provide ourselves with that sa 
for Italy, Russia, and other European countries, and are meet- peace and of war--equally servicer le to het \ree 
ng with failure. The refusal to expedite shipments which these | merchant marine, the need of which should be 
nations are anxious to get, and the insistence on using congested | with the American peopl Unless thi 
ports, whose facilities are paralyzed, ought to be worth the | eign markets bv the Soutl inh eri the cooperative s 
attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Commercial | of the North, the West. and the East 
fatuity of this sort is ‘as strange as it is mysterious. I am | there is reciprocity of aim sand effort for the co 
informed that the American Woolen Co. has to-day 17,000] good and a suppression of provincial jenl es ml 1) 
packages of its products waiting for shipment to Archangel, and | distinetions which divide our people ste 

vhile that port was yet ice free appealed to the Russian lega- | str neth we can not hope to suc 
tion in Washington to permit shipments by way of Boston, but If with the war helping us 

vithout suecess. Rails, engines, and other railroad material | the seus, 2s we did when if was attempted to be take 
iupparently greatly needed by Russia to make physical connection | in the forttes, and as Germany did after the | head 
with its projected port west of Archangel and alleged to be free | War, we coufess ourselves aus a Natio ferio i cou 
of ice all winter are delayed. Although railroads and manufae- | in patriotisin te our forbears—a premise hieh ay 


turers are anxious to ship from Boston goods froin Lawrence, | properly before the American people, the | 
Which is only 26 miles from Boston, these goods are held for | to accept 

ships which lie in New York unable, because of congestion. to | aan 

get cargoes, i National Defense. 

This bit of information, relating to a New England port. may 
be merely of local interest, yet it points to conditions that de- 
mand the attention of those who, loving their country, will 
hever willingly consent to see it degenerate into a commercial ot 
provinee of Europe. If there exists in this country potent | v * @ ’ 
partners of the bersaticned Shipping Trust, with power to | I 0) N ° J A M ly » II 7 I) \ Vis 
make and unmake ports, it is time the Nation knew it. It is 
hot a simple thing to place the fate of any American community . 
in the hands of some unfriendly power or organization. [x roe House or Rerresentatives, 

A strong Federal shipping board to reach out from the land 
Where the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Stops, to take cognizance of commercial needs and, when neces- | Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, my syst pre] 
sary, of conspiracies and schemes against our commerce and | less is to spend most of the stupendous sum of mon now d 


penalize their activities, should be created. We can not spend | manded for a vast military and naval imper 0 f 
millions for rivers and harbors to make smooth the way for an | improvements instead. 





Ls so we We ening peace treaties and pro- 
o ul] earth and justly boasting that we were tak- 
ing the lead in a move for world peace. Aglow with a transcend- 
ent love of humanity, freedom, and justice inculcating the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, we stood fer ‘* peace on 
earth and good will among men.” 

But behold a mysterious change! A reversal and repudia- 
tion of that policy is now headlined in all our press, and they 
that stand for the glory of God and the grandeur of men and 


to bow in humble submission before the minions and 
ons of a war god are maligned, mocked, and traduced 
filled with mental aberrations and visions, 
amor for armies and armaments, big guns, big ships, 
and big navies goes on and would take millions of our most stal- 
wart and able-bodied men from the peaceful! walks of life and 
put them under charge braided belts, shoulder 
straps, and bucklers, to march up and down the country chafing 
for a murderous war dance, like a “ roaring lion seeking whom 
he may devour,” piling all this avalanche of expense upon the 
weaklings, the old, the infirm, and the honest business man, all 
to prepare for a war that few, except the mercenary, want and 
none but the reckless military bravado ever expects to come. 
As for myself, being a new Member, circumscribed and bound 
rules of seniority and precedence, I can do but little more 
than enter a most solemn protest against such profligate waste 
and to say that nothing but an immediate and most imminert 
danger, incurable by any other means, could induce me to entail 
such a burden on eur country and enthrone such a gigantic en- 
gine of oppression. 

Are we to make hypocrisy of our “‘ red cross good Samaritan 
conduct” and instead of healing wounds and ministering to 
suffering humanity in war make Moloch our god and Mammon 
our Christ by challenging the world to combat and running riot 
in blood, butchery, and carnage? 

If I could vacate my conviction of duty for party preferment, 
J} would console myself, for it certainly seems to me that all 
the great interests who would make millions out of this program 
and who have brought on all this pandemonium for preparedness 
will line up for Mr. Wilson and see to it that he is elected for 
four years more to carry out his five-year program. 

When the President took this position he put the Republican 
Party into a bed of quicksand, to go deeper in mire the more 
they worked. They will therefore be forced to go to the country 
alone on that old, hoary, effete fraud called a protective tariff, 
which will fall on deaf ears when all the great factories are 
running on double-shift time to carry out this stupendous pro- 
gram of so-called preparedness. 

But I had rather stand on a five-year program of internal im- 
provements—dig out the Hudson River up to the New York 
Canal and on to the Great Lakes, connecting with Duluth, 2,000 
miles away; then from the Lakes to the Mississippi, with an 
intercoastal canal system in the Southern States; build a thor- 
ough system of public roads and a great merchant marine, and 
prepare for business instead of butchery. 

I think President Wilson one of the grandest men that ever 
occupied the Presidency, and I thank God that in these days of 
cruel cataclysms in war he has been a man of peace. I think he 
is surrounded by a set of most praiseworthy and patriotic coun- 
selors in the Democratic household. 

But as a Congressman I am unwilling to commit myself to any 
very large extension of our Army or Navy. I would like to 
double or treble our Army and Navy schools, preparing an ade- 
quate number of young men for expert service in time of need; 
enlarge our Rock Island Arsenal; manufacture and keep on 
hand an ample supply of first-class guns, munitions, and like 
equipments; plant several aeronautic stations on our shores, 
with submarine and mine equipments. Thus prepared and rely- 
ing on a citizen soldiery, if we give the citizen freedom and fair- 
play at home we will be impervious to all attacks. 

I fear a very large part of this clamor for preparedness is in- 
spired by the Money Trust, Steel Trust, Powder Trust, Ship- 
building Trust, and so forth, which are growing fabulously richer 
and more powerful over the war contracts from Europe and want 
to have this country in a frenzy over a big Army and Navy, so 
when their big contracts with the allies in Europe close they can 
feast a few years more on our own Federal Treasury in big, fat 
contracts at home. 


1 
Coadates 


vhile the el 


i molly 
as Moy 


of cocked hats, 


by 


What countries do we expect to attack us? If our program 
is only defensive, I see no danger. The clashing Governments 


of Europe are now bankrupting their Governments and murder- 
ing their men by the million. Unless Morgan or some of our 
predatory rich furnish them money, it would be impossible for 
them to invade and maintain a war with our country. Stupid 
must be the man who thinks that Japan or China, even both, 
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=~ mobilize an army, wade the oceans 10,000 miles 





Ne 


cece eee CCC 


invade our country. Germany seems to be the specter of 
that the jingoes refer to. Germany will have enemies en: ; 
in Europe to keep her busy for a generation, even if she co) 
out of this dreadful war alive. 
Bryan, Wilson’s great partner in this wonderful peace and | 
perity we now have, made solemn treaties with most natio: 


| the earth to refer all questions to The Hague one vear befor i 


declaration of war or an overt act of violence. Shall we | 
the world that we have no confidence in its treaties? Is Ch : 
tianity dead and honor extinct and the world a prize rin: 

which brute force alone is master? Kings, emperors, 2 
crats, and great, greedy corporations will keep the world 
maelstrom of misery and war if democracy, freedom, and 
tice are not allowed to assert themselves. 

I would have the Government make its own Army supp! 
munitions, guns, gunboats, and aeroplanes. One who feels 
pang of sorrow over the present cruel war grows horrified x 
heartsick as he sees the great gun and powder factories of | 
earth in partnership supplying the guns and munitions that pr 
pare both sides for the slaughter. The Krupps in Germany a: 
the Armstrongs in England, leagued in corporate partnershi 
have furnished deadly machines of murder that thunder on 
sides of every battle. If war is “ hell,”.as Sherman said, th 
let us keep out of “hell” by preparing for a glorious civiliz 
tion at home, enlarge our ports and merchant marine, curb t! 
rapacity of the malevolent rich who concentrate our natu: 
and productive resources into a few greedy hands. 

“Establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity,” not imal 
all our farmers tenants and our laboring millions serfs to soy 
less corporations and our merchants peons to a few trust~ 
order that a few bankers like Morgan and Rockefeller may 
masters of all our gigantic enterprises, thus promoting debt 
discord, riot, strikes, and misery among the masses. 

“ Provide for the common defense” by making our peopl 
free, prosperous, and happy, and then the combined world could 
not invade and conquer us. A contented citizen soldiery is i: 
vincible. ‘ Promote the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty ” to the masses and not to the big corporate classes. 

The price of several warships would better be spent in in 
pounding the vast snow melt along the base of the Rocky Mou: 
tains for irrigation over the fertile valleys below, which sts 
thirsting for that which, if interned, would bless millions ot 
people and make their homes prosperous. The price of a 
more warships and the price of a large standing army could we 
be spent in dredging and disinfecting sluggish and miasmut 
swamps and streams, giving health and wealth to vast sections 
of country now infected with disease, stagnation, and death. ‘I! 
price of a few dreadnaughts would be far better spent in er: 
ing a system of continental military highways. 

Some provision must be made in our defense program to pr‘ 
vent the great corporations from feasting on the ruin of ou 
country in war, and money should be made to fight for its cou 
try the same as mer. All goes down in war except gold, wh 
stands triumphant over every battle field, cleans up the wrec! 
and makes millions out of its carnage. The more ferocious t! 
war, the larger its margins. The moanings of millions 
mangled soldiers and grief-stricken citizens, helpless in pov 
by war, are songs of jubilation and joy to the world’s 
syndicate, which stands in splendor over ruined and ravis! 
humanity. The cadaverous faces of a million dead soldi: 
only emphasize the triumphant march of gold to more sumptu 
splendor, when it can clip the coupons from Government bo: 
and command the tax collectors to pay tribute of millions « 
doliars taken from the honest enterprise and toil of the survive 
of a cruel slaughter, which the lords of gold themselves 
league with great gun, powder, and munition factories, | 
often instigated. 

Until these unscrupulous Molochs of misery and death cau b 
muzzled and forbidden to feast in ghoulish glee on the dead and 
dying men in war, we may expect greed and gold to Keep t! 
world in conflict. 

The gold syndicate to-day holds the earth in the hollow of its 
hand. At the close of the war it will be the royal receiver of 
the famished and bankrupt nations, with every customhousce its 
fiscal agent and every tax collector a subagent, in obedience | 
these masters of civilization, who from their castles and 
ridors will compel even emperors and kings to obey their or 

Every page of history teaches us that national imperiu 
leads to military despotism. One of the last loving ex] 
sions of the father of Democracy—Jefferson—was to reatl 
his warning against a “standing army.” 

After Napoleon had baptized a continent in blood and 
merged it in sorrow and stood in melancholy solitude and 1 
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The more I study the world, the more I am convinced of the ina dollars on the ] 
pility of brute force to create anything durable. If we must h 
The Duke of Wellington, who at Waterloo stopped the mur- | inheritance tax 
derous stampede of Napoleon, said: | through speci 
War is a most detestable thing. If you had seen but one day of it, | graduated surt 
you would pray God that you might never see another. rich. and m 
: George Washington, first in the hearts of his countrymen, | acs for these 
first in peace, and first in war, said: | expense 
My first wish is to see this plague of mankind banished from the | 
earth. 


Gen. Grant, the hero of Appomattox, by virtue of closing that 
cruel American fratricidal struggle of the sixties, said: 

Though educated a soldier, and having passed through two wars, I | 
have always been a man of peace, preferring to see questions of differ- 
ence settled by arbitration. It has been my misfortune to have been 
engaged in more battles than any other American general, but there 

; never a time during my command when I would not have chosen | 
settlement by reason rather than by the sword. 
Sherman, one of the leading war commanders | 
sixties, nauseated with the blood of battle, said: 

I confess without shame that I am tired and sick of war. Its glory | 
ts all moonshine. It is either those who have neither heard a shot } 
the shrieks and groans of the wounded who cry aloud for more blood, | 
more vengeance, more desolation. War is hell! 

Yet, here are we, a great missionary, Christian Nation, at 
peace with all the world, proposing to plunge our country in | 
debt and excessive taxation to prepare for entrance into what | 
Sherman says “ is hell.” 

We may point with pride to the touring ramparts of a re- 
sounding army of drums, flying flags amid massive armament 
and mighty guns, as glorious emblems of our national strength; 
but in the citizen, standing at the threshold of a freeman’s home, 
that sacred, sanctified spot on earth, hallowed in song and made 
free from the greedy hand of the usurer and exorbitant taxation 
is the surest foundation for our enduring greatness, and to such 
a citizen alone can we look when armies league in oppression 
and the drum tap becomes a terror or when barricades break 
forth in mutiny. 

‘To him who defends such a home war has no terror and death 
no sting. With such citizenship we can live in peace and joy 
at home and stand triumphant against the world should it con- 
spire to invade our country. 

My approbation or objection to measures offered by the Presi- 
dent amounts to but little, but in order that I may deal frankly 
with the peuple of Texas, my constituents, I suggest that, aside 
from his demand for an overwhelming Army and Navy, I think 
his message a grand document. Cherishing a high regard for 
our Chief Executive, I sorely regret the necessity I feel to thus | 
differ with him, but the Constitution makes the lower House of | 
Congress the sole taxing power of this Republic. The Presi- | 
dent has often said that this is not a partisan question; hence I | 
most certainly give no cause for Democratic umbrage when, fol- 
lowing the dictates of my conscience, I oppose the measure, 
especially since Mr. Taft, Mr. CANNON, and most all the leading | 
Republicans are lined up for it. 

Among the scores of letters and petitions I have received 
from Texas not one has solicited the indorsement of the propa- 
ganda, but, on the contrary, the following is a substantial evi- 
dence of sentiment in the homes of Texas: | 
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HiILusBoro, TEX., November 27, 1915, 
Hon. J. H. Davis, M. C., 
Sulphur Springs, Ter. 

DEAR Sir: We, the undersigned petitioners of the rural communities 
of Hill County, Tex., @o earnestly appeal to the President, the Senators, 
and Representatives in Congress to be moderate in taxing the people of 
the United States for preparedness for war. 

We are willing to furnish our sons to defend our country and our | 
daughters for nurses at any time when it is honorable and right to do 
60, but when it is wrong to create war, we would rather build ships like 
the Titanic, and placing ali the jingoes in it sink them to the bottom of 


the Atlantic. 

W. R. Kimmon, R. F. Clack, A. J. Harper, E. F. Hamilton, 
S. F. Hamilton, J. W. Eagleston, J. Z. Baird, J. H. 
Danell, C. J. Danell, J. K. Uair, Johnson Danell, J. T. 
Johnson, T. W. Southward, C. I. Rhea, W. F. Clack, 
W. B. Griffin, R. F. Wilsen, C. O. Pritchett, G. R. Priddy, 
J. J. Taylor, B. W. Harper, E. D. Smith, C. F. Blissit, 
J. D. Good, J. T. Hawbright, J. L. Hawbright, C. M. | 
Wheeler, W. A, Landon, C. O. Southward, J. C. Lightsey, 
J. BE. Wilson, W. H. Young, J. S. Terry, W. W. Vessels 
H. W. Brooks, W. H. Morgan, B. S. Perry. T. C. Johns 
ton, J. B. Walden, T. F. Johns, J. S. Morgan, J. H. 
Hester, Patrick Love, 8S. C. Lockett, J. A. Atkins, W. C 
J. Light, N. E. Walden, W. H. Webb. 


The Constitution gives Congress alone the power “ to raise and 
support armies” and “to provide and maintain a navy.” | 
Standing within my constitutional rights, my appeal is in behalf | 
f the common man who must bear the toil, endure the pain that | 
uch a proposed army and naval appropriation would entail. | 
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by kerosene lamp, thereby 
purpose, 
There is gre: 
of the 
Another cause of dissatisfaction among the people living on 
the rural 


taking from his rest hours for that 
t dissatisfaction because of this delayed delivery 
mails, 


protests, petitions, and letters which they receive from all parts 
of the country. The department takes its agent and witness— 
the inspector—and gives his testimony more weight than it does 
to that ‘of all the people who live on the routes, including the 
county commissioners of a county. 

The people pay 
heard and their petitions and 
radical changes are instituted. 

Of all the changes made under 
department of the Government, 
created more 


any administration in any 
this change in the rural-route 
has discontent, dissatisfaction, and an- 


tagonism. 


service 


tn the second district of Georgia the rural delivery service is 
insatisfactory and the dissatisfaction is general. I know of 
no motor-vehicle route proposed in my district where the patrons 
welcome the change and are not opposed to it. 

I incorporate here a‘reply of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General to a letter written him, in which I requested specific 
nformation relating to the establishment of motor-vehicle 


routes, 
Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT, 
PourtTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December 9, 1915. 
lon. I NK PARK, 


House of Representatives, 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of 
vour letter of the 2d instant, requesting specifie information relative 
to the establishment of motor routes and the readjustment of the rural 
«lelivery postal service in general and of that in the district represented 
by you in particular; aiso in regard to the method pursued by the 
department in connection with the employment of carriers in the motor 
rural service, 

In reply I respectfully submit that a review of the system of collec- 
tion and delivery of mail on rural routes disclosed numerous extrava- 
gant and wasteful methods. These had long been recognized but ap- 
parently failed of correction for one cause or another. 

Further, post-office inspectors and representatives of the Post Office 
Department in many post offices had repeatedly reported the useless 
and unnecessary duplication of service and the retracing of travel for 
the accommodation of a very limited number of patrons, and in some 
instances apparently for the extension of the mileage traveled on ac- 
count of the effect it would have upon the compensation of the carrier, 

In addition, many rural routes were established without regard to the 
postal necessity involved and simply because some patron circulated a 
petition and secured the requisite number of names, thereby increasing 
the importance of the particular office at which he may have resjded 
and obtaining a position for himself or a relative or friend as carrier. 

This service has now been in operation for a period of nearly 20 
years and during all that time no general readjustment of the uneco- 
nomical methods has been attempted. Every effort in that direction 
has been met with the declaration that curtailment of the service was 
threatened or that the inconvenience of the patrons was the oblect, 
when in reality the true reason for the failure to correct the evils was 
the possible interference with the vested (7) right of some individual 
in a place or the possible reduction of the compensation of some indi- 
vidual paid on a commission basis as a fourth-class postmaster. 

For a period of five years inspectors had repeatedly recommended 
the readjustment of the service in Graves County, Ky., where it was 


shown that the southern portion of the county received more than 
adequate service, whereas 1,500 persons in the northern portion 
were denied mail facilities because it would seriously interfere with 


the tour of duty of employees in the southern portion to be called upon 
to deliver and collect mail to and from those in the northern por- 
tion, etc, 

Again, inspectors frequently reported that there was unusual dupli- 
cation of service in Gratiot County, Mich., to wit, that from two to five 
carriers were traveling over the same highways in the collection and 
delivery of mail to a limited number of patrons living in the vicinity 
of these highways. In fact, $9,000 per annum was being paid for this 
useless duplication of service, and thus 9°0 heads of families, or about 
4.500 patrons, were denied mail facilities in other sections of the 
country simply because in this county people were provided with more 
than adequate service, 

In Chester County, Pa., attention had been repeatedly invited to 
the fact that carriers were collecting and delivering mail twice a day 
to certain favored rural patrons. This condition existed in only a 
limited number of places elsewhere in the country, and therefore the 
patrons on these rural routes possessed special privileges not enjoyed 

y all of the rural patrons throughout the country. The cost of this 
twice-daily service amounted to about $7,000 per annum, and 700 
heads of families, or in the neighborhood of 3,500 additional patrons, 
were denied mail facilities to which they were entitled in order that 
this unusual service might be rendered to rural patrons in one section 
vf the country 

\ systematk 

ford County, 


tilies to 


readjustment of the prevailing rural service in Craw- 
Pa., reduced the cost of operation $24,200, required 40 

move their boxes less than one-half mile, and provided 
dditional service for nearly 20,000 new patrons in the county and 
clsewhere throughout the country. 

In a similar manner a readjustment of the service in Ellis County, 
rex., reduced the cost of operation $16,368, required 55 familles to 
move their mail receptacles less than one-half mile, and provided 
ervice to 535 patrons within the county who had formerly been denied 
ervice and to 15,500 patrons elsewhere. In this instance it was pos- 
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board of trade, and of the chamber of commerce requesting furt) 
extensions of this character of service. 

The department is therefore convinced that, regardless of the fai 
of administrative officials to give consideration to the question 
efficiency in the operation of this great service in times past to which 
it was entitled, it is our duty to do so now, and it is furthe: ! 
vinced that when reasonable rural mail facllities shall have beer x 
tended to every possible rural patron to be found anywhere that 1! 
present method wiil meet with the approval and receive the hearty 
cooperation of every citizen and of the representative’ of the peop! 

The readjustment of the service up to this time has extended 
facilities to nearly 1,000,000 additional patrons at a great reduct 
in the cost of operation. 

In connection with the establishment of motor routes certain tei 
ritory was presumed to have improved highway facilities, and aft« 
making inquiry of postmasters in the territory where it was ass: 
such conditions existed as to the character of the roads and of tft! 
service performed therecn, and after proper reference to the files 
the department, which also include many items of information gath 
from time to time during the past 15 years, particularly relating 
the train schedules, the number of hours of service performed by th: 
employees, and the number of pieces and weight of mail carried and 
the vehicles used on the highways, a motor route would be authorized 
for establishment, sometimes by a combination of two existing rout: 
and a slight extension thereof, and at other times, as, for instan: 
Fla., where four horse-drawn routes have been wit! 
drawn and three motor-vehicle routes authorized, and where 3,1: 
new patrons were added to the service and no patron inconvenience: 

Altogether the establishment of motor routes depended in the 
instance upon information submitted by the postmaster or represent 
tive of the department at the locality where the establishment of 
motor route was proposed. 

After this data was in the possession of the department, if objection 
or protests appeared relative to any particular feature of the pro) 
establishment, showing that it was not acceptable to the patrons, 1! 
department made every effort to send a representative or inspector int 
the territory to make an investigation of the objections or statemen 
relative to the service, and at the same time to organize the propo 
service on a more efficient and systematic basis than had ever prevailed 
with the horse-drawn service at the same locality, and in not more tha 
25 instances out of the 671 motor routes which have been authorized 
has the department returned to the use of the horse-drawn vehiclk | 
may possibly be that there are additional establishments of this natu 
which upon investigation will be found not to be feasible and whe: 
horse-drawn service only can be supplied. Llere the department 
promptly substitute the same. I believe, however, that in fairness 
the patron who is entitled to mail service a trial of the motor vel 
should be made. 

It was also desired to have such motor routes start or emanate 
the more important postal centers, for a twofold reason: In many 
when a rural route starts from a small post office, for instance, a fourt! 
class office, supervision of the employees on the rural routes is limited 
in fact, the carrier on the route receives a higher compensation than ¢1 
postmaster, and therefore sometimes feels himself a more importa: 
postal employee. At offices of the presidential class no such opinio 
possible, and the supervision is consequently more efficient. 

In addition to this, at the smaller offices the postmaster is usun 
engaged in commercial enterprises, and he can not spare the tin 
supervise carefully the work of his subordinates. He does not have 
time to travel over the routes and make personal investigation of 1 
character of service rendered, whereas at a presidential office the x 
master is compensated for giving his entire time and attention to 
duties of the office, and he is expected to give close supervision to 
performance of service by all of the personnel subordinate to bimsel! 

Furthermore, the extension of the delivery zone from the mor: 
portant postal centers, preferably the county seat in each county, 
the uttermost limits of the county reduces the postage rate on parce 
post matter; in fact, cuts it in two. Consequently a patron who desi 
to ship a 50-pound parcel over a motor route to the important post 
center from which these motor routes usually emanate can do so at ov 
half the rate that is charged a patron whose route starts from a s: 
postal center, and wherever possible the patron is provided with ser) 
from two offices. 

These features naturally do not appeal to the patron in the begin: 
of this type of service, but it has been the experience of the departm: 
since the inauguration of the first motor route on July 1 that it 
very valuable feature of the collection and delivery of mail on rm 
routes, and that it is appreciated by the patron, who has the adyvantiz 
of using either the small office where he lives or the large office wh 
his market is located in the transportation of his mail matter ar 
products of the farm. 

As to the appointment of the personnel: 

When it was decided to act upon the specific provision of the ¢ 
gress which provided— 

“That in the discretion of the Postmaster General the pay of cai 
who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles and who s 
routes not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed at not exc 
$1,800 per annum "— 
the Civil Service Commission held that a motor route is a new ru 
delivery route, and whenever a new rura!-delivery route is authori 
established an examination is held to secure eligibles, regardicss 
whether an existing eligible register is available or not. Therefor 
examination of all applicants for the position of motor-routs 
was decided upon by the commission, 

The compensation of a rural-carrier route requiring deliver) 
motor vehicle ranges from $1,500 to $1,800 a year. This compensati: 
being materially greater than that of a route permitting delivery ot 
wise than by motor vehicle, it was held that it was necessary to | 
a separate examination and maintain a separate register of eligil|l: 
vacancies on motor routes, it net being permissible under the com) 
tive requirement of the law to make certification from a register t 
position with a materially higher compensation than that for wh 
such register was established. 

The commission also determined that applicants who have served in 
the position of regular rural carrier should be given additiona: crecdi 
in this examination as follows: There wili be added to the ger 
average attained in the examination a credit of one-half of 1 per 
for each year’s experience acquired in the position of regular 1 
earrier not exceeding a total of six years of such experience, vt 
maximum of 3 per cent additional credit. 
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\\ li ion has « 7 
te and certified to the department the name t person star ; 
hichest on sister who bas his actual domicile in tl rit s 
4 ied by post office at which the vacancy exists, together with | Staumpeded 1 nv patriot 1 ws 1 m™ 
the ‘names of the two eligibles standing hi est on the register from the | ely red in its Ovtolbe ssue that I | 
el yuunty (which has been thei t ever since the p nt Es es ; ; rie : 
i 1 ‘ the commission were adopted), this department 1 ke ing \ ug st he pre r 1 3S ens 
' ; of the postmaster, the Representative in Congress from the dist: right nor sho na i] | ‘I P 
t any other persons who 1 ve information regarding the Hous: I ti ‘ he 4 . 
i ter and residence of the ap a : 7 , : : 
law specifically limits the i of this department to the oak a Ost fr it differ wid \ 
' ter and rasi ce of the applicants, and we may not make in- | | lege wh I sk. to express t 
i quiry, ner accept or receive any other data or information re din P the reasons 7 is 
i 4 plicant, and in accordance with the n ; deguyere ‘ S 
i stat ents, recommendations, or assertion r respect to 1 \ i s wit 
to those who make them and can give no igt amie This | tninlv not given to the 1 ic I as ’ 
al es to every individual—Senator, Representative, or other official— lence that it v 
literally adhered to in this bureau ar ee = ea 
It may be stated that should the relative standing of applicants for | Heiny of the State p $ ( 
j eniy ment in the Rural Delivery Service he the sa iscertained | going to the extent « tterlv dk 1 
t h the examination by the Civil Service Commission, the depart ¢ ae 
! would, of course, give preference to that eligible whom the es , 
| R esentative from the district believed would make the most efficient | ‘ rhe 1] aT lL only ¢ ‘ 
' nostal employee, naturally feeling that the Representative, as a resident | lite ture of decention and misren cael , 
of the territory where the appointment is to he made, would bave the biel ahaa” t age re . 
reliable information to be had in connection with such eligibles. > Pus us Uadliy { 
1 of course, applies only to the three whose names may have been | U0 magazines ny perl s iM 
certified to the department. Under no circumstances can any person | called “ patriot societies of w 
not certified for the vacancy be appointed thereto, unless it shall be | head : - 
chown that the character of one or more of the three who have been | “SC: it is | natu f f are 
‘ «] is such as to warrant the cancellation of their eligibility, in should o} pose my position With r me Ss I 
which event the person standing next highest on the register would be | proceed to give s “ad cles . 
certified. 14 : ; ei 
I sincerely trust that this information will be a guide to your con- | S OPPose the big 1 tal d 
stituents and {llustrate to them that only three of those who may take | Pro} ed to Congress 
an examination can be certified for any existing vacancy, and that of sa% a eee 
the three thus certified at least one resident on the route to be served. . 
and who is a patron of the office from which it emanates, must be | All the talk d writ Ss 
ertified, regardless of his standing in percentage. ; } t societies } ‘ 1 
here is no method by which a former carrier can be assigned to a] | a 
motor route unless he has passed an examination and been certified | = said re redness oul Let 
for appointment by the Civil Service Commission, nor, to my certain g | SS o f 
knowledge, can any Senator, Representative. official, or other individual | oy of feriorit So . ote ' ‘ 
secure preference for anv applicant in the ratings or bring about any ; nt ~ 
change in his standing on the register of eligibles. base wot on a single fact 
Believe me to be, | Let it be first lerstood that 
Yours, very truly, Jas. I. BLAKSLEF, r navv of (re Ra of 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. tif } : : ; 
: a = aha tl a | the Secretary of t] N A | ‘ 
I wish to say, in conclusion, that Members of Congress have | ,,, perts. and even br Bol : 
been surprised by this sudden and radical change in the Rural | x ( # aren sini eel 
Free Delivery Service brought about by the Postmaster General, | ;;,.,; andl a a clad dada yoga : 
which they have been unable to alter or prevent by protest, |. i¢nc, rt! e troy os i ; : 
aha “i ot maine tH necropolis es ‘ 
appeal, and evidence. It seems that no relief can be had to} «, lik eaeanisiheis Wheat me + na ; 
the patrons of the routes or the carriers except by legislation, eae heer ihe Udell Wiciieaiies mit cate a 
which I hope to see speedily enacted. pe cieeac Bia eae coed ; 
b Y the sti vest 1 1 f 
Military and Naval Expansion. except that of Great Britain ( 
ee stated Our Navy is stronger than that « c . 
.woerpara - . . ro ot t of France. more than { ‘ ‘ ' 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS sols galls: dhol ctahbawe stare vache 
a) \ ol i? ¢ er if ns \¢ P t ‘ 
~ active officer in the Navy, cor ndet f ft ‘ 
Yr IDM DN Y mn Tt . , m «wt will he 4 1 } ‘ ¢ 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY the man who will have to do the figl 
? whos 11 ment or ns | } 1 ~ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, eb wn tho ileal a Riciesadl ‘ | wes 
In roe House or ReEeprEsENTATIVES, that of any man it 
Friday, Decembe r 10, 1915. I LV hearings during he I | é ( 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in requesting the privilege of | 45, exe Great Brit ‘ 
extending my remarks on the subject of military and naval | i ‘ a 4 aa ‘ : 
expansion, the most important in the history of the Republic, | th a i Saini ss 9° he of : + y 
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the American people to whom it was addressed through the | 4 ; on tiation tor ~ "{ Ny ices : t 
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not dreadnaughts, and are shown by one of the highest naval 
authorities in the world (Jane’s Fighting Ships) to be defective, 
unsuccessful ships, and known to be by every student of 
naval affairs. The last five dreadnaughts authorized by Con- 


vress are superior to any six dreadnaughts Germany has, built 


so 


or building. Our ships are better, larger, stronger, and more 
heavily armored. Our guns are larger, stronger, and more 
effective. Of the big guns of the ships, 12 inches and over, we 


have 284, while Germany has only 194 (built and building). 

If the navy of Great Britain is to be eliminated in the “ pre- 
prograni—whiech our naval experts say it should be— 
and if we have a navy now superior to that of Germany or any 
other nation in the world, except Great Britain, for whom or 
against whom do we propose to prepare by the fabulous in- 
crease of our naval appropriations which the proposed program 
requires? 

We are prepared. 

Instead of “our Navy growing weaker,” as the metropolitan 


paredness ” 


press, the “ patriotic societies,” and the jingoes and war traf- 
lickers would have the people believe, it is growing bigger, 
stronger, more efticient, and better equipped every year. In 
the two years of Wilson’s administration the naval building 


program authorized is twice as large and costly as the last two 
vears of Taft’s administration, and larger and more costly by 
$8,000,000 than the entire four years of Roosevelt’s last term, 
und practically as large and costly as the entire four years of 
Taft's administration. There is to-day over 50 per cent more 
construction going on for our Navy than on the 4th day of 
March, 1913. We have nearly 100 per cent more torpedoes, 
mines, mine layers, powder, and other munitions than we had on 
the 4th day of March, 1913, and steadily increasing them. We 
have under Mr, Wilson’s and Mr. Daniels’s administration, for 


the first time in years, the full complement of enlisted men 
authorized by law. We are preparing. 
In view of the foregoing facts was not President Wilson 


right when he said in his message to Congress, December, 1914, 
in opposing the program of the Hobsons and Gardners: “ Let 
there be no misconception. The country has been misinformed. 
We have not been negligent of national defense.” 

(2) AS TO THE ENORMITY 


OF THE PROPOSED PROGRAM—WHAT IT IS. 


The heretofore large and growing expenditures for our Navy 
had aroused the people of the country into asking, ‘“‘ Where 


shall it end?” Secretary Daniels, in his report to the last 
session of Congress, December, 1914, said—and he was but 
ubstantially repeating what had been said in the British 


y prominent statesmen the world over relative to the arma- 
nent expenditures of their respective countries for the last 
several years—‘ The naval appropriations in our own country 
have doubled in a dozen years, and have gone up by leaps and 
bounds in other countries. If this mad rivalry in construction 
goes on, the burden will become too heavy for any nation to 
bear.” 
In his report of December, 1913, he says: 
‘The growing cost of dreadnaughts, of powder, and of every- 
thing that makes an efficient Navy, gives reason to pause. The 
heavy expense commands national and international considera- 


Parliament, the German Reichstag, the French Assembly, and 
b 


tion. Ten years ago our largest battleships cost $5,282,000. The 
next dreadnaught will cost $14,044,000.” (The dreadnaughts 


hereafter to be authorized will cost from $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000, and in an interview the Secretary. says all ship 
materials and munitions of war have gone up over 30 per cent.) 
asks, “ When is this accelerating expenditure to be re- 
duced? * * Tf it is not hastened by appeals for the peaceful 
settlement of national differences, the day is not far distant 
when the growing burdens of taxation for excessive war and 
naval expenditures will call a halt.” 


Teo 
it 
* 


Now, in the face of the deplorable truth recited by the Secre- 
tury; in the face of the fact that we have a Navy superior to 
that of Germany or any other nation, except that of Great 


Britain; in the face of the fact that our Navy is growing larger, 
stronger, and better equipped than ever before; in face of the 
, as the President declared both in his message to Congress 
December last and in his recent Manhattan Club speech, “ We are 
threatened from no quarter,” the proposed “ preparedness ” 
program at one bound—one year—increases our already im- 
mensely large naval appropriations more than our total increase 
for the last 14 years, more than the increase by Germany the 
whole 15 years preceding the European war, and more than the 
combined increase of all the nations in the world in any one year 
in their history (in times of peace). 

The five-year program increases our naval appropriation over 
forty times more than the increase by Germany in 5 years 
preceding the European war, and $200,000,000 more than the 


t« «ft 
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combined increase of all the nations in the world for thy 
years preceding the European war, and over $50,000,000 
than the combined increase of all the nations in the world 
the whole period of 10 years immediately preceding the Europ 
war. 

Add to this the fact that prior to the beginning of the EF 
pean war we were expending annually on our Navy 1 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 more than Germany or any ot 
nation (except Great Britain) was expending on its navy. 

For the 10 years preceding the European war we had expended 
on our Navy over $300,000,000 more than Germany or any ot] 
nation (except Great Britain) had expended on its navy. A 
yet the metropolitan press, the magazine writers, the “ patriot 
societies,” and the jingoes and war traffickers would fright: 
the country into the belief that we have a little, puny, eggs! 
of a Navy. 

The five-year naval program calls for an inerease of $50 
000,000—$100,000,000 increase a year—which, including the 
evitable incidental expenses for expanding the whole na 
establishment in order to accommodate the program, will rev: 
$600,000,000 or over by the time the five years expire. This 
all extra, in addition to the large appropriations we have be 
annually making. 

The Army four-year program demands $450,000,000 increa: 
over $100,000,000 a year extra, being an increase of more th: 
10 per cent over our annual Army appropriations. All ext) 
appropriations, be it remembered. (xtra taxes must be pa 
by the people, be it remembered. 

Before leaving the subject of the enormity of the propos 
program I desire to make a further observation. 

At the expiration of the five-year period for the program th 
country will then be expending on its Navy and Army mo 
than any nation in the world in times of peace ever expen 
on its army and navy; more than England, with her vast naval 
ism; more than Russia or Germany, with their huge militaris: 
At the beginning of the European war Germany was expendi 
for past wars and preparations for wars (on its army and nav) 
55 per cent of the total amount of revenues collected; Japa: 
45 per cent; Great Britain, 87 per cent; France, 35 per cent; 
the United States, over 60 per cent. With the proposed militia 
and naval program enacted into law the United States will | 
expending over 70 per cent of its total revenues; that is, ou 
of every $100 collected from the people over $70 will go into 
militarism and navalism, including pensions, leaving less th: 
$30 for all other functions of our Government and for all otl. 
benefits of the people. 


(3) AS TO THE CONDITION OF OUR TREASURY 
EXTRA TAXATION 


AND 
REQUIRED. 
The condition of our Treasury and our revenue and the nec 
sities of the Government are less able now to permit increas: 
appropriations than ever before. The Treasury has felt mos! 
heavily the burden of the present war. Our general surp! 
fund of over $150,000,000 is monthly disappearing; our deficit 
are annual and monthly; our revenues have diminished ; 
have strained the nerves of the Government to get suftici: 
revenue to meet its ordinary expenses; we have been forced 
levy an emergency tax; our deficits still exist ; our revenues s1 
insufficient. After the expiration of the present emergency t:° 
December 31, 1915, we will be faced with deficits for the ney 
fiscal year of at least $117,000,000. This is upon the assump! 
that not a dollar of increase appropriation will be made for 
purpose over the last year’s appropriation, yet I understand |! 
there will be from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 increase ask: 
other than the Army and Navy increase. This $117,000.0 
deficit is upon the further assumption that Congress will re} 
the sugar free list provision of the Underwood Act, which 
into effect May 1, 1916, which itself will impose $100,000.0) 
burden upon the people. For this program of militarism 
navalism—euphoniously called by its advocates “ nationa! 
fense” or “preparedness” program—$200,000,000 annual! 
crease of taxation is required. This, added to the deficit aly 
mentioned, makes $317,000,000 additional annual taxation, cv: 
with the free-sugar clause repealed, which must be raised, 
the assumption, too, there will not be a dollar increase in : 
other appropriation over that of last year. This is three tin 
larger annual increase than was ever required or raised 
practically all of it must be raised by direct or excise taxes 
than at any time in the history of our Government, exce))! 
during the Civil War. No man in the administration 
the Ways and Means Committee, although for months |! 
have wearied their wits over it, has yet been able to solve © 
the beginning of the problem of raising this enormous incre:- 
of revenue. I have had hundreds of suggestions as to how 
raise it. All the suggestions combined would not begin te r 
the amount. Every suggestion has been, however, to raise tk 
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tax on the ether fellow and on the other fellow’s business « 
product and not on his. When the Ways and Means Committee 
begins to attempt to frame measures for raising the revenue, 
and especially when the people begin to pay the taxes for this 
enormous increase, they will then, perhaps, realize what the 
program means. I have had experience enough with taxation to 
know that those who are howling most loudly now for the big 
Army and Navy program will protest and howl most wildly 
against any measure which may be attempted or proposed 
increase of taxes. 

(4) THE BIG, OVERREACHING OBJECTION 


for 


TO THE PROGRAM 


The huge burden, heretofore unheard of or undreamed of, 
which this fabulous increase of appropriations for the Army and 
Navy will place upon the taxpayers can and wili have to be 
porne in spite of their murmurs and protests which will surely 
come in the future. This of itself to me is a cruel wrong. ¢ 
pecially under the conditions and situation of our country and 
our Navy as I have above outlined. 

But the big, overreaching objection to this stupendous pro- 
gram is that this sudden, radical, and revolutionary move for 
big war preparation on our part is going to shock the civilized 
world, and, whatever be the outcome of the present war, will 
alarm the world again into an armed camp. It will postpone 
for generations the day of universal peace for which all 
Christendom has been praying. It will deprive this Govern- 
ment, through its President, of the greatest opportunity to serve 
nankind that ever came to nation or to man, in the final ne- 
sotiation of peace terms among the belligerents, to lay the basis 
of perpetual international peace. 

The wmilitarists and war traffickers of every nation in the 
world will point to our conduct as an example and a cause 
why big war preparations and big armaments should be re- 
newed on a larger scale than ever before, and its consum- 
mation will only be limited by the ability of the nations ap- 
pealed to. If we take this step every nation will suspect— 
in fact every nation will feel convinced, and no argument of 
our Government can dissipate such conviction—that our country 
in this tremendous step has other designs than mere selt-de- 
fense.’ Every nation will absolutely know that no such step 
or measure is necessary. The world will be convinced, in spite 
of our protestations, that we are preparing, as the Seven Seas 
Magazine, the organ of the Navy League, advocated in its last 
issue, for wars of conquest. This organ of this so-called pa- 
triotiec society in its same issue boldly broadcasts throughout 
our country the savage, barbarous sentiment which I quote: 
“There should be no doubt that even with all possible moral 
refinements it is the absolute right of a nation to live to its 
fullest intensity, to expand, to found colonies, to get richer and 
richer by any proper means, such as armed conquest. Such ex- 
pansion as an aim is an inalienable right, and in the case of the 
United States it is a particular duty.” This organ of the Navy 
League, the’ organization, as I said before, which has by or- 
ganized effort created the sentiment of our people for a big 


io 





militarism and navalism, is but giving the people of this country | 


and of the world an earnest of what we are to expect when 
this program is enacted into law. 


The world, even among the belligerents of the present war, is | 


already looking with grave suspicion and alarm upon this colos- 
sal step. Since writing the above, in confirmation of it, the 


morning papers bring to us the speech of Lord Rosebery, made | 


at the London University on the night of November the 16th, 


from which I quote: “I know nothing more disheartening than | 


the announcement recently made that the United States—the one 
great country left in the world free from the hideous, bloody 
burden of war—is about to embark upon the building of a huge 
armada. It means that the burden will continue upon the other 
nations and be increased exactly in proportion to the tleet of the 
United States. I confess that it is a disheartening prospect that 
the United States, so remote from European conflict, should 
voluntarily in these days take up the burden which, after this 
war, will be found to have broken, or almost broken, our backs.” 
(5) AS TO THE FEARS OF OUR PEOPLE, 

In the hope of allaying to some extent the alarmed state of 
mind and the fears of our people, provoked by the European war 
and aggravated and intensified by the organized efforts of the 
so-called “ patriotic societies” and the war traffickers, I desire 
to innke a few observations. With the experience of the present 
war, which we are daily observing, even if our fleet were not 
half as big as it is (and I have shown that it is superior to that 
of any other nation in the world except that of Great Britain), 
it would be impossible, notwithstanding the jingoes and the war 
traffickers and the press, for Germany or any other country to 
ever bombard or land a soldier on our coast, provided we were 
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and if Russia, with her little fleet, one-fourth as large as 
of Germany, is not afraid of Germany bombarding her coast 
landing an army on her shores, why in the name ef con 
sense should any man, woman, or child in the United St 
fear that Germany or any other nation cnn ever get itl 
reach of our shores or land an army on our const | 
are over 3,000 tiles away, provided we arc equipped li 
and submarines? Add one thing further, that, spite o 
press, the “ patriotic societies,” and the jingoes and ! 
fickers, our coast defenses are superior to that of any nat 
the world. President Taft, in his speech in Chieago, Noves 
10, before the National Security League rick American « 
defenses are as good as any in the world At the heari 
the last session of Congress (this year) Gen. E) 
Weaver, Chief of Coast Artitlery, whose duty it is, | 

“be advised as to the character and suflicieney of our se 
armament,” stated * My information is that on \ m of 
fication is reasonably adequate for all defensive purpose 
they are likely to be called upon to meet’ nd f let 
“T have been a close student of the whole subi 

for a number of yvenrs and I know of no fortiti o 
world, as far as niy reading, observation, and knowledyz 
that compare favorably in efficiency with ours « ‘ 
Chief of Ordnance, considered one of the erent Pm 
the country on fortifications and guns, at the he 

ing the alterations then asked for and in beit ! 
| * In my opinion these guns with the othe tie 
land-defense fortifications have will be odequate fe 

2 successful combat with vessels o “41 . 

which is now under constructio ‘ 

my knowledge.” 

(6) AS TO THE RELATIO VE) 
We thoroughly understand each oth I ! 

convineed deeply and sincerely that his progrias 

knows that I am thoroughly convinced that 

knows, too, that my convictions on the sub ! 
sincere aud that I lay given th subject mint 

thought and have reasons for my position I had ost ee 
and pleasant interview with him for 

November 8. On this question nn ter di 
both expressing regrets—and, T am sure ‘ r 

I could not support the progran Mi ibilits ) 

him and my opposition to his program: do net 

the pleasant, cordial relations that exist het \ 
said in his Manhattan speech, and assured:me 

this question is not a party question but ene for the th 
conviction of each individual. The President knows, t 

all matters before my committee, and especial! 

cient revenue to finance all appropriation ri 

he shall make to redeem the pledges o ! 

people, he shall haye my hearty and earie coop 
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equipped th im sand Witl 

rapidly equipping ourselves l inna =| 

as strong as that of Gen v. Ene i | 

a fleet three times as strong that of G 

map and you will se that the Ge in seace 
North Sea is practically t the head of the Ene h Cl 
Within less than 500 miles of Londo d has seve 
seacoast slong the Baltie. The bulk of the ki glish and | 
fleet is now, and has been. within less tl lL 4 1 
Gerinan coast. If England and Frat could bormibsare 
on the coast of Germany on the North S« -on the Ba't 
the war would end in GO days. Germat would have to 
draw from France to protect her own soil. Why does 1 
| fleet of the allies, three times as strong, go in and des \ 
fleet of Germany, bombard her seacoast at onee, lan 
and so forth? Certainly not because of the Gern { 
bottled up, one-third as large, but because of mines an 
marines. Now, look at the map again and see how the R 
coast and the German coast compare and how they adjoin 
the Baltic Sen. Germany has control of the Baltic even ag 
} the fleet of the allies. Germany has a fleet me riv f Ul! 
large as that of Russia. What keeps Germany ro 
Russian coast? Why does not Germany, with a fleet 1 
as Strong, destroy the Russian fleet, ber rad hier seray 

and land an army? If she could do this, the w { 
60 days. 

Russia would be fore to A senarnte ‘ <} 
agreement with the allies. Certainly it is the | 
fourth size tleet she has, but because ef mines and suln 
If Germany, with her tleet not one-third us strong 
the allies, does not fear the bombardment of her coast 


landing of an army by the allies when within less than 200 


th 




















































































I fear that neither the President nor the Secretary of the 
Navy, with their other manifold duties, have possibly had the 
time to give the detailed study and thought to the subject which 
many of us have. I recall that the President, in his letter of 
July 21 to the Secretary of the Navy—which, by the way, I had 
not seen until some time after my letter in September to the 
New York Worid—asked for advice of naval experts, saying: 

I want their advice, a program by them formulated in the most defi 
nite terms, 

I can not help believing that the military and naval experts 
have badly advised and misinformed both the President and the 
Secretary of the Navy. Naval officers or experts are not compe- 


tent judges of the policy which this country should pursue. 
Their very training of thought and their ambition are to see 
only one function of the Government—that of the Navy. They 


know what will gratify their ambition. They know what they 

From the time a man enters Annapolis, as long as he 
lives his ambition is to command battleships, the magnificent 
floating sea palaces, and battleship fleets. This consumes his 
thought. It is natural, therefore, and inevitable that he should 
consider the needs of the country in accordance with his wants 
and ambition. The naval expert or officer knows how to build 
or superintend the building of ships and how to fight them when 
built. That is his thought, hiseprofession, his ambition. 

Since the General Navy Board was established in 1900 every 
President and every Secretary of the Navy, except one, has 
recognized these propensities and limitations of the naval offi- 
cers or naval experts, and every President since 1905, since the 
Naval Board's first recommendations, and every Secretary, ex- 
cept one, until now, have rejected and declined to accept their 


want, 


recommendations, and no Congress has ever yet approved 
them. Mr. Roosevelt did not accept them, Only one of his 
Secretaries, Mr. Metcalf, did. Neither did Mr. Taft, nor his 


Secretary of the Navy, accept their recommendations at any 
time during his four years’ term. Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Secretary Daniels, in 1913, declined to accept their recom- 
mendations. They declined again to accept their expert opin- 
ions in 1914, five months after the European war had begun. 
They both opposed their recommendations and so did Admiral 
letcher, the highest active officer in the Navy, commander of 
the Atlantic Fieet. But now the papers denounce me as an 
“idiot,” as a “traitor to my country, to my party, and to the 
administration” if I do not swallow at one gulp the recom- 
mendations of the naval experts, because the President and his 
Secretary of the Navy, for the first time, accept them, 


(7) THE REGULAR, ORDERLY, NORMAL PROGRAM, 
At the last session of Congress (this year) the President, 


the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Fletcher, and other naval 
commanders, and the Democrats in Congress opposed the pro- 
gram of the Hobsons, Gardners, and other jingoes (much 
smaller than the present proposed program). The policy of the 
administration was summed up before the Naval Committee 
in the words of the Secretary of the Navy: “It would be most 
unwise for us to act to-day in any particular as we would 
not have acted if there was no war. My theory is that our 
country ought to be carrying on its regular, orderly, normal 
program as to the Navy. With our policies and our American 
ideas I think the policy recommended in my report and adopted 
by the last session of Congress (and recommended at this ses- 
sion) is the steady development that is needed. It meets the 
needs of the country.” The Democrats supported that policy. 
It was enacted into law. This same policy, as I have hereto- 
fore shown, is making our Navy bigger, stronger, and more 
efticient than ever before—the strongest in the world, except 
that of Great Britain. 

It is my undoubting conviction that it is most unwise and 
dangerous at this time, especiaily under the present circum- 
stances, to abandon that policy and adopt the big, enormvuus, 
revolutionary program proposed. 

WHY MY OPIOSITION TO THE PROGRAM AS 

AS MAJCRITY LEADER. 
It is not a party or partisan question. The President so de- 
clares. Everybody knows it is not. It is one for each indi- 
vidual Member to decide as to his vote for himself. The major- 
ity members of the Ways and Means Committee, in the first 
instance, make up the committee assignments of the House. I 
am chairman of the committee, which carries with it the posi- 
tion of majority lender. I shall not use such position in influ- 
encing in any way any Member on the question. Those who 
oppose my position and those who indorse it will be treated 
alike as to their assignments to committees and as to all other 
matters which I as such chairman and leader and the Members 
of the House, individually or collectively, are concerned. 


(a) AN INDIVIDUAL AND NOT 
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(9) THE ATTACKS BY THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


This paper, whose owner years ago, disdaining the fellowshi; 
of Americans, abandoned his native country to live amid th: 
high life of Paris. and who by cable from Paris dictates its ) 
icy, has been fighting the Democratic Party nearly 20 years 
This is the same paper which only a few months ago, to sho 
its disgust of and contempt for President Wilson, while with 
consummate statesmanship he was steering the country safel; 
through its greatest crisis, loudly exclaimed, “ Oh, for a Roos: 
velt in the White House!” 

The purported interview by its Washington correspond: 
with me, published in its issue of November 10, parts of whi 
have been published in every issue since, is a pure fabrication, 
a deliberate falsehood, manufactured in the Herald’s offic 
New York for the purpose of forming a basis for its succeeding 
attacks and sensational stories. No such interview ever « 
curred. I never saw or spoke to its correspondent before its pub 
lication. After reading it in the Herald I saw and asked its 
Washington correspondent if he sent such an interview to thi 
Herald. He said he had not and knew nothing about it until 
he saw it published in the Herald. I never made a reference 
in the remotest way to anyone in Washington or elsewhere as 
to the “sentiment in my district” or as to “the folks back 
home.” It knew, too, or could have known, as its Washington 
correspondent knew, that I did not “return to my district be 
cause of its exposures of the sentiment in my district.” I 1 
turned the day I intended to return, when three days before | 
went to Washington. 

In conclusion: To differ with the President, to differ with my 
friends, in and out of Congress, in the heat of the moment to bh: 


severely criticized, and sometimes denounced by them, gives 
me not only exceeding regret, but much pain and distress. How- 


ever, after having given the subject much study and thought 
being once on the Naval Affairs Committee, and interested foi 
years in naval subjects, I can not support the program. I: 
deciding on this course I knew full well that a part of the pen 
alty which I would have to undergo would be the criticism, th: 
ridicule, the denunciation, the misrepresentation, and the libe!- 
ing of myself by the press from one end of the country to the 
other. Having the approval of my judgment and conscience 
after mature study and thought, and impelled by a sense ot 
duty, I take the step, mattering not the consequences, politica! 
or otherwise, to myself. 
CLAUDE KITCcHIN. 

NOVEMBER 20, 1915. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in this same connection I wish 
to add portions of a letter written by Majority Leader Kircin: 
to the New York World and printed in that paper September 12 
1915, as follows: 

* * 

“But why should we be in such a hurry to make big appro 
priations for the Army and the Navy? Why should Congress 
make such a wild rush to tax the people more? Where is t) 
necessity or the wisdom? If there ever was a time in the his 
tory of our Government when the administration, Congress, :11 
the people could consider with deliberation and without excit: 
ment and without haste a military and naval construction polic) 
it is now. Just stop and give a moment’s calm thought to th: 
situation. 

“ First. Our Navy and Army is stronger, better equipped, wit! 
more ammunition, and in every respect more efficient to-day than 
ever before. We have now under construction and authorized for 
the Navy more vessels than ever before—50 per cent more i: 
money and in numbers than ever before; more dreadnaughts 
under construction than ever before—nine in number. During 
the two years of the Wilson administration Congress authorize: 
the building of dreadnaughts to cost over $70,000,000; the Ins 
two years of Taft’s administration drendnaughts costing about 
$26,000,000 were authorized. This ought to satisfy the dread 
naught jingo and trafficker, certainly until we construct othe 
more useful and necessary craft. The dreadnaughts authoriz 
in the tast Congress will not be completed until three or fou 
years, and the dreadnaughts, if authorized by the coming Con 
gress, can not possibly be completed within four or five yeurs 
and the war goblins could eat us up alive by that time. Rel: 
tively, considering the requirements and demands of the present 
war upon all other navies we have the strongest and most power- 
ful Navy on earth—suflicient to defend our country and protect 
our rights on the seas or elsewhere against any nation or any 
possible combination of nations during the continuance of the 
present European war. After the war terminates, what nation 
will have the design or the power to attack us? 
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“ Second. We ane in less danger from a foreign foe than ever 
before in the history of our country. Even if we were not, he 
has less power to harm or strike us than ever before. We are 
now absolutely in no danger of attack or invasion. In fact, 
the invasion by a foreign country from across the sea and the 
landing of an army upon the soil of another, equipped with 
mines and submarines, is a thing of the past and an impossi- 
pility, and no nation will ever attempt it. Every nation capable 
in the least of coping with us has its hands ‘ full to its clbows’ 


of the European war. Even if any had designs upon us, or if 
we would declare war against any, not one couid send a soldier 

or 2 ship against us. It could spare neither from the exactions | 
of the present conflict. If, as so many of the jingoes and war | 


traflickers demanded, we had unfortunately had an actual rup- 
ture with Germany, which most wisely and fortunately wus 
avoided (thanks to the patient, resolute, level-headedness, and 
big comprehension of the President), she could have spared 
neither a soldier nor a ship to engage us. Great Britain or 
France, by declaring war against us, would whip herself and 
allies on land in less than six months without our arming a 
soldier or moving a vessel. Where is the danger now—where 


are the war goblins to catch our people to come from? Even | 


the Japan goblin, specially fixed up for so many years by 


Hobson and the jingoes, at the time of each annual naval appro- | 


i 
priation bill, is now being laughed at by the kindergarten chil- 


dren. Where is the danger in the future? After the conclusion | 
of the present war every European nation will be so exhausted | 


in men, money, credit, and material resources, and its people so 
burdened with billions of debt and taxation, and its Innd so 
filled with millions of maimed and crippled and many more mil- 


lions of widows and orphans, that not one could even think or | 


dream of war with the United States, the biggest, richest, 


strongest power on earth, with its 100,000,000 people and its | 


billions of wealth and unlimited resources, fresh, untouched 
unimpaired, unless our Government, yielding to the jingoes and 


war traffickers, would take it by the nape of the neck and pull | 


it into a fight with us. 

“Third. The condition of our Treasury and our revenues 
and the necessities of the Government are less able now to per- 
mit inereased appropriations than ever before. The Treasury 
has felt most heavily the burdens of the present war. Our 
veneral surplus fund of over $150,000,000 is approaching the 


vanishing point; our deficits are annual and monthly; our | 


revenues have diminished; we have strained the nerves of the 
Government to get sufficient revenue to meet its ordinary ex- 
penses ; we have been forced to levy an emergency tax, and stil! 


the surplus fund is diminishing ; our deficits still exist: our reve- | 


nues are still insufficient. I repeat, if there ever was a time in 
the history of our country when Congress and the people could 
look with complacency upon the safety of our situation and con- 
sider a military and naval construction policy with deliberation 
without excitement and without haste, it is now. When T sit 
down, away from the noise and howlings of the jingoes and war 
traflickers and their yelping pack, and calmly contemplate our 
exact situation, a Navy and Army stronger, better equipped, 
more efficient than ever before, with more battleships, more 


dreadnaughts, more submarines, more destroyers, more auxil- | 


iaries being built than ever before, with less danger from a for- 
eign foe, and, even if inclined, with less power to strike or harm 
us than ever before, in absolutely no danger from any, with de- 
creasing revenues, vanishing surplus, growing deficits, an extra 
levy and then not enough money to meet the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, with those charged with the responsibility 
searching every avenue for a way to get sufficient revenue dur- 


ing the continuance of the present war to satisfy the absolute | 


necessities of the Government, and then think of some of our 
usually level-headed, patriotic people catching the fright and 
fever which the jingoes and war traffickers have spread and 
chiming in with their senseless wailing over our “ dangerous un- 
preparedness ” and their yelp for a big Navy and a big Army 
dreadnaughts, battleships, 500,000 Army, for millions and hun 
dreds of millions of additional appropriations, for more burdens, 
more taxation, more deficits, and no surplus and no balances, I 
catch myself asking, What, in God’s name, is the matter with 
our people? Have we lost our senses and gone mad? Will this 
naval and military malady spread to Congress and consume its 
reason and blind its eyes to our actual situation and our actual 
needs? TI hope not. I fear so, If we must in the future enter 
a career of militarism and navalism, can’t we wait a while? 
Will it not be wiser for us to await the termination of the pres- 
ent war? And then, having learned its full lesson, with calm- 
ness and comprehension take our proper bearings, determine the 
policy, and then proceed with the program? Is it not possible, 
4s suggested by the Secretary of the Navy in his speech in New 
York in May last, that this war may revolutionize the naval 
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The Bethlehem Steel Corporation has obtained from the Navy 
Department armor Contracts amounting to $42.321,237, and if 
the Navy League’s program goes through Bethlehem stands to 
receive increased orders. 

From the foregoing it would appear that two of the three con- 
cerns composing the armor ring in this country have representa- 
tion either among the contributors to the Navy League or among 
the officers or directors of the Navy League. 

The Government has purchased from these two concerns, 
Bethlehem and Carnegie, $75,275,614 worth of armor plate, pay- 
ing an average price of approximately $440 a ton therefor. 

If this armor plate had been manufactured in a Government 
armor-plate factory, which the Navy League has cold-shouldered, 
st least $25,000,000 could have been saved to the American tax- 
payers. There have been 10 estimates by Government officials 
as to the cost of armor in a Government plant. and the average 
of these estimates is $238 a ton. tv contrasting $440, the price 
we huve paid the private manufacturers, with $238, the cost at 
which we might have manufactured this armor in a Government 
plant, it is possible to obtain an inkling as to the reason we do 
not now have more preparedness to show for the colossal appro- 
priations made for that purpose. 

I note there are 31 directors of the Navy League. The per- 
sonal fortunes of these 31 men, by the most conservative esti- 
mate, aggregate $100,000,000, or $3.000.000 to each director. I 
contend that any board of directors whose individual fortunes 
average $3,000,000 can hardly be considered as representative 
of the views, feelings, and heartbeats of the great mass of the 
American people. 

On November 19 I publicly stated that inasmuch as the Navy 
League insisted that its management and backers are entirely 
free from any atmosphere of war-trafficking influences, I would, 
introduce a resolution providing 
ue, specifically requiring J. P. 


as soon as Congress convened, 
an investigation of the lea 
Morgan and other directors of the 
take the responsibility of testifying, under oath, whether they 
are interested, or ever have been, in war-trafficking firms or 
coneerns which stand to profit from the proposed $500,000,000 
bond issue. 

On November 21 T received a letter from you threatening a 
uit. I consider your letter nothing more nor less than an at- 


for g 
t 
t 


ternpt to intimidate me into abandoning my plans to seek a con- 
essional investigation of your organization. When I am right 
the Navy League can not intimidate me. 


I now in all good faith to take the responsibility of 
making a suggestion to the Navy League. I suggest that you call 
a meeting of the board of directors and go on record in favor 
of the Government manufacture of battleships, submarines, ar- 
mament, munitions, ete., in order that the people may obtain the 
preparedness which you are advocating at cost. I recommend 
that you either do this or fold your tent and quietly take your 
departure from the National Capital. 

Very respectfully, 


ck sire 


Crypvr H. TAVENNER. 





Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. GOOD, 
OF IOWA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, December 15, 1915. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech made by 
D. W. Norris at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in October, 1915. 

The speech is as follows: 

Goop Roaps. 

Financing a road, like building a house or buying a meal, 
should be the first step taken in any road project. My subject 
ought to have been the opening number on this program. You 
ineers would all be busy at something else, no matter how 
badly your people needed roads, if somebody had not financed 
your roads; and when you come to build your road you are 
governed more by the fellow who financed it than you are by 
the traffic conditions to be met. I want to thank your program 
committee for giving me the paramount issue in this convention. 

I come from a State which has never financed a road as it 
ought to be financed; therefore our people in Iowa are paying 
out more tax money every year for their roads and bridges 
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than any other State in the Union, excepting only the two States 
of California and New York, and we have less to show for our 
money in miles of roads improved than 26 other States. Spend- 
ing more per annum than either Ohio or Indiana we can show 
barely one-tenth as many miles of roads improved as can be 
shown in either State. If any of you road builders want to sex 
what happens to a people’s money when roads are not financed 
as all public improvements should be financed, just come to 
Iowa. We have more money per capita than the people of 
any other State save one. We spend more of it upon our roads 
and bridges than any other State save two. We have mor 
banks and more newspapers than any State in the Union. This 
year we bought one-tenth of all the automobiles that were sold 
in the United States. Our rubber-tire tax is greater than ow 
county-road tax, and yet 26 States in this Union have more 
miles of roads improved than we have in Iowa. You men have 
your problems of road finance in your own States, but out here 
we do not have any finance at all. We dig up more money than 
most any other State ever saw before, -nd we very promptly 
bury it in rich Iowa mud from whence it came. If anybody 
complains to the average Iowa farmer, he thanks God that hy 
lives in the corn belt of Iowa and keep: on buying more auto- 
mobiles and digging up his road money to the tune of twelve 
millions per annum. 

Financing a road is a simple problem, gentlemen, if we will 
keep in mind that it is an investment which ought to be paid fo 
by the people who receive its benefits and in accordance wit] 
the benefits which they receive from it. Somewhere in ever 
State in the Union now, save in Iowa, and in 41 per cent of a 
the counties in the Union, but never in Iowa, roads are financed 
by bond issues, so as to distribute the first cost equitably ov 
the successive generations of taxpayers who are going to us 
the road. If the road will last approximately 10 years, the 
bonds run for 10 years. More durable roads are bonded for 
20, 30, and even 50 years, the averages being 30 for the hest 
type of roads. 

BQUITY IN BONDS. 

Out here in Towa the man who began with nothing and now 
owns a $30,000 farm believes in paying as he goes when building 
a road, but he will borrow money from an insurance compiuny 
with which to buy more land, and he has not yet seen that when 
he builds a concrete bridge with one year’s tax money he has 
made a Christmas present of that bridge to posterity for the 
next 100 years. He says that 30-year paved roads are impos 
sible, because $10,000 per mile is too much to pay out of one 
year’s tax money, and it has not occurred to him that there will 
he taxpayers here when he is dead and gone who will be using 
that road and by rights should have to pay for some of it. 

$10,000 ROAD FEES. 

Anticipating public revenues by means of bond issues is 
only equitable method for prorating the cost of a long-lived in 
provement among the generations of taxpayers who ure to 
enjoy its benefits, but it is also highly profitable to the indi 
vidual taxpayer as well as equitable. Private money in Iowa 
is worth 6 per cent. It costs the average farmer 8 per cent af 
the bank, but it can be invested safely at 6 per cent. His 
county and school bonds have been selling for 44 per cent. 
When he borrows road money through his county at 44 per cent 
so as to defer the cost of that road over a long period of yeurs 
the individual is saved a profit of 13 per cent for each year on 
all road money thus deferred besides easing his tax burden by 
passing some of the cost on to the taxpayers who are to follow 
in the future. This profit of 14 per cent compounded and in- 
vested by the individual at 6 per cent will pay off the debt in 
28 years. Let us understand that clearly. The taxpayers who 
dig up eash this year for a $10,000 road will have paid for the 
road and their $10,000 will be gune forever. If they had kept 
their $10,000 working at home upon their farms at 6 per cent 
and had borrowed the price of the road from some bondholder 
down East in the name of their county at 44 per cent interest, 
the 6 per cent interest earned on the money kept at home in 
private investment would pay all of the bond interest and also 
the debt itself in full in 28 years and the taxpayer would have 
both his road and his original $10,000 besides. Road bonds 
offer one of the very few opportunities in life to eat one’s pie 
and, keep it, tov. 
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BOURNE’S FPEDERAL-AID PLAN. 


Senator Bourne once evolved a plan for selling United Siates 
road bonds at 3 per cent, loaning the money to the several States 
at 4 per cent, and compounding the profit of 1 per cent so as to 
pay off the debt in 47 years. I think that is the ideal form for 
Federal aid. The locality would get the road and never have 
anything but the interest and maintenance to pay. Our Stites 
which can sell their bonds for 4 per cent can well afford to loal 
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ey to their own counties at 6 per cent, and their profit on 
the interest would pay for our roads in full long before they 
were worn out. All the taxpayers would ever have to pay for 
10.000 road would be the interest and maintenance. 
But how do we know that our road will outlive 
That is easy. 
Appian Way 2,000 years ago are still deing business. We know 
that hills once cut to grade will stay cut forever. We know 
that the Cumberland Road in Maryiand, built in President Jef 
ferson’s time at a eost of $13,000 per mile, is now being restored 
for $5,000 per mile after 100 years of neglect. To build macadam 
and fail to maintain is to pass a debt on to posterity while the 
improvement will have long since been dead, but to pave with 
brick and concrete and asphalt and to maintain will give us 
rouds which will eutlive any reasonable debt, since the grading 
and the foundations will last almost forever. On the other hand 
to. build for posterity out of this year’s tax money will never 
pring us even the gratitude of the future generations as they 
pass by our graves. By paying on the installment plan instead 
of building on the installment plan we will get the roads sooner 
and enjoy them longer. 

ASSESSING FOR SPECIAL 
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BENFFITS. 
So much for financing a road so as to tax the people evenly 
over the period of time in which it is to last. Now | 


for a dis- 


* ’ . | 
tribution of each year’s tax equitably among the people near | 


to the road and those farther away, according to the benefits 
they are to receive. This is the big problem in road finance, and 
I am not so presumptous as to attempt a perfect formula, but I 
do know that each man should pay for what he gets. 

To begin with the man that lives on the road. He receives 
a special benefit and his land should pay a special tax for its 
special benefit. Minnesota and Ohio put it at one-fourth, Wis- 
econsin a third. He ought to be satisfied with either, for it is 
his land which rises most in value and he obtains the most 
service from a pavement or graveled road from his courthouse 
to his front gate. Back of him the next neighbor stands next 
in benefit received, and so the variable of special benefit dimin- 
ishes until it reaches a point midway between the main traveled 
rond improved and the next main traveled road whereupon 
2ach resident then begins to receive his special benefit from 
the next main traveled road. That is the Utah system—to 
assess for special benefit all land which lies nearer to the main 
road improved than to any other main road, and I like it. 
This zone of special benefit is then graduated according to 
comparative proximity to the main road. In Indiana they go 
back 1 mile for special benefit. It is not so important how it 
is done as it is that it should be done in some way, for the many 
voters who live on neighborhood roads are not going to vote to 
build high-class roads past the few farms that lie on our main 
traveled roads if the tax burden is to fall on them with the 
same foree that it falls upon the few who receive the larger 
benefits. Where bond issues are necessary, to equalize the cost 
as between the taxpayers of each succeeding year the special 
assessment is necessary to equalize as between the taxpayers 
of to-day who receive benefits more to one than to another. 
The special-assessment road-improvement district provides the 
plan for meeting this problem and should be adopted in every 
State, 

COMMUNITY BENEFITS. 

An improved road with a hard surface good for travel at all 
hours in all kinds of weather in this day of motor vehicles has 
become the interurban track of modern times. Our agricultural 
counties which have one automobile for every nine people to- 
day—the record for Buena Vista County—wiil have one for 
eyery family to-morrow. In a very few years there will be two 
vn many a farm, so as to have one for the hired man. 

Such a road, like an interurban, brings business to any market 
town. Cutting the costs of heuling has been estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Roads to be possible up to the full cost 
of the improvement on a long-time road. It costs more in Iowa 
to get to town with a wagonload of wheat on an average than 
to ship that wheat from New York to Liverpool. Reducing the 
cost of hauling and destroying the isolation of the farm, so that 
women will be content to stay on the farm, offers one of the most 
practicable possibilities for reducing the high cost of living in 
town. Hard roads benefit a town, therefore the town should 
help pay for roads which lead into it. Here. again, the special- 
assessment improvement district which will include a town 
enables us to tax those who get the benefit from road improve- 
ment. 

GENERAL PUBLIC BENEFITS. 

The same automobile which has closed all the buggy factories 
in the land, changed livery stables into garages, slumped the 
price of steel rails, and made of driving horses an extinct 
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Hlouse was prevented by the congestion of 
marked the closing days of the last session. 

I have reintroduced this bill and trust the Committee on Pen- 
sions will give the Members of this House an opportunity to 
diseuss it and vote on it. I am sure that when the western 
Members of this House, without regard to political affiliations, 
are afforded an opportunity to tell their colleagues the story of 
the courage and the tenderness, the sufferings and the triumphs 
of the men who followed Sheridan and Miles and Custer and 
scores of other gallant officers across the plains and through 
the mountains of the West there will not be a vote cast in oppo- 
sition to the passage of this measure. 

‘To-day, Mr. Speaker, I am asking permission to submit to 
the Members of the House a copy of my bill and an argument in 
support of the measure prepared by P. Towne, secretary of St. 
Louis Camp, National Indian War Veterans. Mr. Towne, who 
is an old Indian fighter, speaks for his comrades who are scat- 
tered throughout the 48 States of the Union. 

‘The following is a copy of my bill: 


legislation which 


A bill to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from 1865 to 
January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of 

an act entitled “An act granting pension to survivors of the Indian 


wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk War, Creek 
War, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole War,” approved July 27, 
is%2, as amended on February 19, 1913, be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
tended from the date of the passage of this act to surviving officers and 
enlisted men, including militia and volunteers of the military service of 
the United States, who have reached the age of 62 years, and who served 
for 90 days in the campaign in southern Oregon and Idaho and northern 
s of California and Nevada from 1865 to 1868, inclusive; the cam- 
paign against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches in 
Kansas, Colorado, and Indian Territory from 1867 to 1869, inclusive; 
the Modoc War of 1872 and 1873; the campaign against the Apaches 
of Arizona in 1873; the campaign against the Kiowas, Comanches, and 
(heyenpes in Kansas, Colorado, Texas, Indian Territory, and New 
Mexico in 1874 and 1875; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes 
and Sioux in 1876 and 1877; the Nez Perce War of 1877; the Bannock 
War of 1878; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes in 1878 
and 1879; the campaign against the Ute Indians in Colorado and Utah 
from September, 1879, to November, 1880, inclusive; the campaign 
against the Apache Indians in Arizona in 1885 and 1886; and the cam- 
paign against the Sioux Indians in South Dakota from November, 1890, 
to January, 1891, inclusive; and also to include the surviving widows 
of said officers and enlisted men: Provided, That such widows have not 
remarried: Provided further, That where there is no record of enlist- 
ment or muster into the service of the United States in any of the wars 
mentioned in this act, the record of pay by the United States shall be 
accepted as full and satisfactory proof of such enlistment and service: 
ind provided further, That all contracts heretofore made between the 
beneficiaries under this act and pension attorneys and claim agents are 
hereby declared null and void. 

sec. 2. That the period of service performed by beneficiaries under 
this act shall be determined by reports from the records of the War 
Department, where there is such a record, and by the reports from the 
records of the Treasury Department showing payment by the United 
States where there is no record of regular enlistment or muster into the 
United States military service. 

Sec. 3. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, relating to loyalty 
during the Civil War, is hereby repealed so far as the same relates to 
this act or to pensioners under this act. 





The following is the argument prepared by Mr. Towne in 
support of the foregoing bill: 
NATIONAL INDIAN WAR VETERANS, 
ST. Lovis Camp. 
To the honorable Members of the United States Senate and House of 


Representatives, Washington, D, Cc. 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit for your favor- 
able consideration the following appeal of the veterans of Indian wars: 

We, as veterans of Indian wars, are an organization of ex-United 
States soldiers who in the prime of life entered the service of our 
country and were sent to the western frontier, which was known then 
as the “ Indian country,” to give protection to the settler whilst crossing 
the Plains to establish homes in the almost unknown regions of the 
West. This protection in the Indian country was given the surveyor 
ius well, who in those early days laid the lines of the great highways 
which are now traversed by the steam locomotive on its journey from 
oast to coast. 

In the years which have followed the opening of Indian country to 
settlement civilization has followed the flag, and to-day villages stand 
where once could be seen the tepees of the Indian, while prosperity and 
industry welcome all. 

in the discharge of their duty the veterans of the Indian wars have 
suffered untold hardships and privations such as no other body of soldiers 
ever had to undergo. After being compelled to go on forced marches 
to the relief of a settler or an emigrant train threatened with annihila- 
tion by savage Indians, often being cut off from the base of their sup 
plies, marching at times by night and again in the face of severe bliz- 
rards which swept across the plains, sleeping in the snow for lack of 
tents while the temperature was many degrees below zero, and this to 


intercept troublesome Indians who had left their reservation to go on 
the warpath. These are but a few of the hardships endured by the 
veterans of Indian wars, yet their duty had to be performed, and 
to«lay these surviving veterans are appealing to our Government for a 
ittle aid in the nature of a pension, and may | ask, are we not worthy 
or it? 

rhe men who composed Fetterman’s command and suffered massacre 
by the Red Cloud Indians at Fort Phil Kearney and the men who 
followed Custer and met death at the Little Big Hern on that fatal 
Tune day would be veterans of Indian wars were they alive to-day, and 


we, the surviving veterans of Indian 
guiden and protected the settler, are we 
our Government ? 

The veterans of Indian wars are mostly old men: 
priyations endured by them in their years of Army 


wars who have followed the 


not worthy of recognition from 


the hardship and 
life have left them 
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unfit for hard, laborious pursuits; in fact, many of them are living only 
by being cared for by charitable institutions, and when they pass away 
will be laid to rest in the potter’s field, unless buried by their less 
unfortunate comrades of Indian war days. 

This should not be so. The veterans of Indian wars have given the 
best years of their lives to the service of their country. Many of them 
to-day carry wounds received in Indian battles. Many have incurred 
disease from those years of Army service, and yet they are not looked 
upon as are the ex-soldiers of other wars. Our Government has be 
stowed pensions upon the veterans of the Civil War, which they have 
honorable earned, and upon veterans of other wars, but the veterans of 
the Indian wars have been forgotten after their years of faithful and 
honorable service. Are they not worthy of recognition? 

Is our appeal to be placed on an equal sphere with veterans of other 
wars as worthy or is it to be considered as unjust? 

Hon. EDWARD KEATING, Member of Congress from Colorado, has now 
before Congress a bill to pension the few remaining veterans of Indian 
wars, and we most respectfully appeal to you to assist Mr. KBATING in 
pushing forward his bill that favorable action may be taken during the 
present session of Congress. Would most respectfully invite your atten- 
tion to the inclosed copy of General Order, which was published by 
Brig. Gen. George A. Crook and issued to the troops of his command at 
the close of the Big Horn and Yellowstone expedition in the year 187: 
and relative to the Sioux Indian War of that period. This order can 
also be found in the Army and Navy Journal of January 9, 1915; it is 
a duplicate of the original order. 

Trusting that this will meet with your favorable consideration, I hay 
the honor to remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
P. TOWNE, 
Secretary, Second and Arsenal Strects, 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, IN THE FIELD, 
Camp Robinson, Nev., October 24, 1876. 

General Order No. 8.—The time having arrived when the troops com 
posing the Big Horn and Yellowstone expedition are about to separate, 
the brigadier general commanding addresses himself to the officers and 
men of the command, to say: 

In the campaign now closed he has been obliged to call upon you for 
much hard service and many sacrifices of personal comfort. At times 
you have been out of reach of your base of supplies; in most inclement 
weather you have marched without food and slept without shelter. In 
your engagements you have evinced a high order of discipline and cour- 
age, in your marches wonderful power of endurance, and in your depriva- 
tions and hardships patience and fortitude. 

Indian warfare is of all warfare the most trying, the most dangerous, 
and the most thankless; not recognized by the high authority of the 
United States Congress as war, it still possesses for you the disad 
vantages of civilized warfare, with all the horrible accompaniments that 
barbarians can invent and savages can execute. In it you are required 
to serve without the incentive to promotion or recognition; in truth, 
without favor or hope of reward. 

The people of our sparsely settled frontier, in whose defense this war 
is waged, have but little influence with the powerful communities in th: 
East; their representatives have little voice in our national councils, 
while your savage foes are not only the wards of the Nation, supported 
in idleness, but objects of sympathy with a large number of people other- 
wise well informed and discerning. You may, therefore, congratulate 
yourselves that in the performance of your military duty you have been 
on the side of the weak against the strong, and that the few people 
there are on the frontier will remember your efforts with gratitude. 

If in the future it should transpire that the avenues for recognition 
for distinguished services and gallant conduct are opened, those ren 
dered in this campaign will be recommended for suitable reward. VDend 
ing this the following-named officers and men are mentioned as carryin 
on their persons honorable marks of distinction in the severe wound 
they have received at the hands of the enemy: Capt. Guy V. Henry 
Third Cavalry; First Lieut. A. H. Von Leuttwits, Third Cavalry ; Firs 
Sergt. Thomas Meagher, I, Second Cayalry; Sergt. Patrick O'Donnel! 
D, Second Cavalry; Sergt. Andrew Goosch, I, Third Cavalry; Sergi. 
Samuel Cook, L, Third Cavalry ; Sergt. Edmund Schruder, K, Fifth Cay 
alry ; Sergt. Edward Glass, Lb, Third Cavalry; Sergt. John A. Kirkwood 
M, Third Cavalry ; Trumpeter William H. Edwards, L, Third Cavairy ; 
Trumpeter E, A. Snow, M, Third Cavalry ; Pvts. Henry Steiner, B, Third 
Cavalry ; William Featherly, F, Third Cavalry; Charles W. Stuart, I, 
Third Cavalry; James O’Brien, I, Third Cavalry; Francis Smith. ], 
Third Cavalry; John Loscoboski, I, Third Cavalry; John Cream: 
L, Third Cavalry; Horace Harold, E, Third Cavalry ; Phineas ‘Town 
F, Third Cavalry ; John H. Terry, D, Fourth Infantry ; James A. Devine, 
DD, Fourth Infantry; Richard Flynn, D, Fourth Infantry; Robert Fit 
Henry, K, Ninth Infantry; J. W. Stephenson, I, Second Cavalry; Wil 
liam H. Du Bois, C, Third Cavalry ; Charles Foster, D, Third Cavalry ; 
Edward McKiernan, E, Third Cavalry: August Dorn, D, Third Cavalry ; 
George Clontier, D, Fifth Cavalry ; William Madden, M, Fifth Cavalry ; 
Daniel Ford, F, Fifth Cavalry : Michael Donally, F, Fifth Cavalry. 

By command of Brig. Gen. George Crook : 





Joun G. BOURKE, 
First Lieutenant, Third Cavairy, A. D. C., A. A. A. ¢ 
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WON. JAMES J. BRITT 


OFT BWVEatnH CAROLINA, 


, 


Ix rue House or RepresenrTATIVvVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I oppose the adoption 
pending resolution. This so-called war-revenue tax act should 
not be continued. In fact. it ought never to have been passed. 
Equal revenue could have been raised in ways more convenient, 
more just, and more uniform. But I do not oppose it because 
I am unwilling to help raise revenue for the support of the Gov- 
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ernment. To help to provide sullficient revenue and to vote it in 
proper quetas for rightful purposes is as much the duty « 

® rity as of the majority. It is not the end, but the means 
that I oppose. Of all the modes of levying public taxes yet 
devised by statesmen and economists, that of payment by small 
au sive tax stamps on goods and wares, checks and drafts, and 
instruments and documents is the most unjust, the most ineq- 
uitnble, and the most vexatious, Every dollar thus paid is, in 


the end, thrice paid. It is paid once in money, once in worry 
and loss of temper, and once in delay and confusion. 
That the House may see the blighting effect of Schedule 

of this act on a fine little industry in my district, I insert in 
the Recorp a copy of letter from Mr. P. E. Page, of Asheville 
N. C., general manager of the Talcum Puff Co., and also a copy 
of an argument by Mr. Louis M. Bourne, of Asheville, attor- 
ney for the company, before the Treasury Department, as 
TOLLOWS: 


al 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., November 2, 1915 
Hon. J. J. Britt, 
Asherille, N. C. 


Dearg Sir: Referring to the interview we had this morning, at whi 
Mr. L. M. Bourne was present, in regard to the effect of the war 
emergency act upon the business of the Talcum Puff Co., it gives n 
pleasure to submit for your consideration some facts bearing upon the 
situation as 1 view it from the standpoint of manager of the Talcum 
Pull Co. 

We realize, of course, that the Government in imposing taxation 
cou not in every case consider the profits of every different manu 
facturer unless there were unusual circumstances surrounding the 
proposition which might make it, on the tace of it, an unjust burden, 
and that the tax might be so exorbitant as to practically drive the con 
eern out of business. 

Our tiseal year closes September 30, and in order that you may get 
a clear idea of the effect of the war-revenue tax upon the business of 
the Talcum Puff Co. we will give the net earnings for the last four 


years 


F the year ending September 30, 1912__.-.....-..-_.. $12, 
For the year ending September 29, 1913......--.-.....- 18, 


For the yenr ending September 30, 1914_.-.--_-_-_._--_- 16, 3: 
For the year ending September 30, 1915 





From the above you will note that the average net earnings for thr 
years previous to the enactment of the law in question were $15,750.19, 
and that there is a decrease in the net earnings for the year ending 
September 30 1915, as compared with the previous year, of $10,686.73. 
We beg to state that the amount spent for revenue stamps for the 10 
months beginning December 1 and ending September 30 was $10,090.01 ; 

and aflixing stamps, $966.11; total, $11,056.12. You will note 
that the decrease in the net earnings for the year ending September 30, 
1915, as compared with the previous year, amounted to $10,686.73, 
which is just about represented by the amount of $11,056.12 paid for 
the revenue stamps. You will note that the average amount of stamps 
used per month was $1,009. It will also be noted that we paid out for 
revenue stamps and labor at the rate of $1,105.61 per month, which 
would amount to $13,267.22 annually. 

It will be noted that the war-revenue act was even more disastrous 
than predicted in the correspondence we had with Senators Overman 
and SIMMONS fast December, It will be seen that we had a profitable 
business up to the enactment of this law, and that if some relief is not 
had it will eventually drive the company out of business altogether. 

As stated in former correspondence, it has been impossible to pass this | 
tax on either to the merchant or consumer, inasmuch as the law makes | 
it a manufacturer's tax, and the stamps have to be applied by the manu- 
facturer before the goods are shipped. 

Furthermore, we have spent thousands of dollars in advertising the 
Air Float brand as a 10-cent proposition, and on 10-cent articles there 
is a limitation to the price the merchant and jobber pay; but the main 
point is that the Government has made it a manufacturer's tax, inas- 
much as the denomination of the stamps is one-fourth cent, and there 
is no coin of such denomination, and it is an absolute impossibility to 
pass this either to the merchant or consumer, and the net earnings of 
the company show that we have borne this entire tax. We have given 
earnings of the company for the three years previous to the enact 
ment of the tax to show conclusively that we had a profitable business 
up to that time, and that its ruin has been entirely due to this emer- 
gency measure. 

Our profits were entirely satisfactory up to the timé this law was 
passed. We think if you will refer to the emergency measure you will 
find that it is a verbatim copy of the Spanish War revenue measure, and 
for your information we beg to state that at that time, in 1898, talcum 
powder had not come into general use and was sold in very small quan- 
tities, retailing at 25 cents per can, and the Gerhard Mennen (Co., of 
Newark, as we recall it, were the only ones in the business at that 
time, and we doubt if the consumption of talc in 1898 reached 1,000,000 
packages annually. It was nct an article of general use at that time, 
and the war measure of 1898 placed no particular burden upon any | 
manufacturer. Since 1898 conditions have changed; talcum powder 
has ceased to be a luxury, and is used extensively by the poor as well 
as those better off in this world’s goods. It is sanitary and hygienic, 
and its greatest use is in the nursery of infants. 

The Talcum Puff Co. markets between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 cans 
annually and occupies the third position in the market in number of 
packages sold, and the very fact that the net profit on our gross sales 
averages about 10 per cent is conclusive evidence of the fact that there 
are no exorbitant profits in the business and that it is not in any sense 
a luxury. Our average selling is $7 per gross, and inasmuch as this 
tax is 36 cents per gross, at the rate of one-fourth cent on a 10-cent 
article, you will note it averages 5 per cent on the selling price. In 
other words, for every $100,000 worth of business we do we have to ay | 
the Government $5,000, and it has figured out to be more than half of | 
our net profits. There is not a business in existence on which the | 
profits are not exorbitant that can stand any such tax as this, and we 
have shown by a sworn statement of out bookkeepers that our profits 
only average 10 per cent of the gross sales. In othe words, our sales 
in accordance with the bookkeeper’s statement for the year ending 
September 30, 1914, were $165,084.29 and our profits were $16,332.67 
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would ever think of using talcum powder in any form or for the pur- 
pose of “ make-up 
As talc is an inert material it can have no effect 


' whatever upon the 
complexion, and is, therefore, not 


i. cosmetic ; and claims to the contrary 
is simply “ trade talk,” and the company does not and could not make 
any such claim on the labels of its packages; boric acid is added to tale 
io give it the medicinal and antiseptic properties. 

Cosmetie detined (Century Dictionary) : “‘ Pertaining to beauty; beau- 
improving beauty, particularly the beauty of the complexion— 
uny preparation that renders the skin soft, pure, and white or helps or 
professes to be able to beautify or improve the complexion. 

“The art of annointing or decorating the human body, as with toilet 
preparations, ete.” 

When the proposed tax was first suggested at Washington we wrote 
Senator SIMMONS, Senator OVERMAN, and Congressman GUDGER that we 
were manufacturing moderate-priced toilet articles for the masses, and 
that the’small profit would not stand the proposed tax. We had a reply 
from Senator SIMMONS stating our letter had been referred to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and we believe it was his express intention to 
exempt talcum powder as it is not enumerated in the bill, and we 
understand that he was the author of the law. 

When we received a copy of the law and found that tale was not 
mentioned we assumed that the tax would not apply to talcum powder. 

From the attached statement of the operations of the Talcum Puff Co. 
it wae be noted that the profits are a fraction under 10 per cent of the 

“ICS, 

The number of packages sold, 3,404,304. 
$6.91, a fraction tess than 5 cents per package 

The net profit per gross, 68 cents. The proposed war tax is 36 cents 
per gross, which amounts.to more than one-half of the net profits on 
cach package. 

The tax would amount annually to more than half of the net profits of 
the Taleum Puff Co. In other words, this tax would cost us, on the 
basis of last year’s operations, $8,600.76. 

In addition to the cost of $8,600.76, based on the operation of last 
fiscal year, we estimate that there is in the hands of the jobbers and 
retailers throughout the country 10,000 gross of our brand of talc to 
which revenue stamps will have to be affixed and which we will have to 
furnish retailers and jobbers and pay for same as this is a manufac- 
turer’s tax amounting to an additional $3,600, which, added to $8,600.76, 
makes $12,200.76, which we will have to pay during the first year— 
which almost entirely eliminates our net profits, and we are basing our 
figures on the last fiscal year which closed September 30, 1914, and we 
are now facing disturbed and extraordinary conditions with depressed 
markets for the ensuing fiscal year. 

Approximately 90 per cent of all taleum powder sold is sold to 
women. Of this amount 50 per cent is sold to women for use on chil- 
dren, and the fact that the amount of talcum powder sold through the 
three summer months probably equals about 50 per cent of the total 
yearly sales shows that it is neither used or considered a cosmetic by 
consumers. Women who buy talcum powder do not use it as a face 
powder, Talecum is distinctly a body powder, not a face powder. The 
chief reason for this, of course, is the fact that tale is of mineral rather 
than of vegetable composition. 

The profits on the gross sales do not exceed 10 per cent, which is an 
extremely low figure for this class of business, 10 per cent being the 
usual profit in the most staple line. We can not raise the price, because 
this is a manufacturer's tax, and the stamps have to be applied by the 
manufacturer. Furthermore, the price of our brand to the trade has 
been established for years, and if the tax is levied we will have to 
stand if. 


tifying: 


Selling price per gross, 
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HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 
OF TENNESSEER, 
In tree Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the statement of the 
lender of the majority in this House, Mr. KircHtn, that the 
Underwood tariff law has been a success as a revenue producer, 
und in that respect an improvement upon the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law, I submit the following statement issued by the Hon. 
Jonathan Bourne, jr., as president of the Republican Publicity 
Association, of this city. Mr. Bourne was one of the Republican 
leaders in the United States Senate for many years, where he 
established a reputation for industry and accuracy in the in- 
vestigation and consideration of publie questions. 

His statement, headed “ Democratic revenue law a failure,” 
is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, November 1}. 

The Underwood tariff law has never been an adequate revenue pro- 
ducer, assertions of Democratic leaders and Democratic newspapers to 
the centrary notwithstanding. A study of the law from the revenue 
standpoint develops the following facts : 

The Underwood law went into effect October 4, 1913, so that the 
period July 1 to October 3, fiscal year 1914, was under Republican law, 
during which time, Cespite unsettled business conditions incident to the 
pending free-trade measure, a revenue of $88,617,096 was realized, which 
Seerctary McAdoo boldly credited to the Underwood law. Had the latter 
measure been in effect during this period, with its low average duty 
rates, it would have yielded not more than $57,000,000 of revenue, so it 
is entirely fair to say that the Democratic law was benefited by its pre- 
vecessor in the sum of over $31,500,000. 

The income-tax feature of the Underwood law being an experiment, 
the Democrats retained the Republican rates on wool up to December 1, 
1913, on woolen goods to January 1 and on sugar io March 1, 1914. 
These three products helped the Underwood law out in the sum of 
$2/),287 864, or a total benefit from the Republican law, in round num- 





bers, of $51,750,000. Republican efficiency in the Post Office Deparct- 
ment gave us a surplus of $3,890,000, the first time in the history of the 
department that a surplus has been recorded. The existence of this 
surplus was promptiy denied by the incoming Postmaster Genera!, Mr, 
Burleson, who, in 1914, smuggled it into the Treasury under mis- 
cellaneous receipts. (See daily Treasury statement, June 29, 1914.) 
Thus the total aid to the revenues from Republican rates and laws was 
$55,550,000. 

The total ordinary receipts for the fiscal year 1914 reported by Mr. 
McAdoo were $734,343,700. Hobbling alone Democratie laws would 
have produced $678,793,700. ‘The total disbursements reported were 
$735,495,316, Panama Canal disbursements of $34,800,000 included. To 
this should be added the general deficiency bill, which was filibustered 
over until the Ist of July—$5,900,000— making total disbursements fo 
the fiscal year 1914 of $741,395,316. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the Underwood tariff rates in the first nine months of their operation 
would have caused a deficit in the Treasury of over $62,600,000, or, 
excluding Panama Canal disbursements, $27,800,000, except that it was 
carried out on the crutches furnished by the law which it superseded. 

Month by month it was becoming evident that a larger and larger 
percentage of goods was taking advantage of the free-trade conditions of 
the Underwood law. Immediately upon the declaration of war in Kurope 
the Democrats introduced and enacted the war-revenue measure to 
hide the deficrencies of their tariff bill, giving as an excuse that the 
war would cut off imports, hence customs revenues would decrease. Fou 
a short time imports did fall off a trifle, but the currents of trade 
quickly shifted and readjusted themselves. Now the monthly import: 
have reached truly Democratic proportions. From August, 1912, to 
September, 1913, 14 months under the Republican law, we imported 
goods to the value of $2,112,000,000, on which a revenue of $375,540,000 
was realized, or an average duty rate of 18 per cent. From August, 
1914, to September, 1915, 14 months under a Democratic tariff, but with 
the war having a protective effect, we imported goods to the value 0 
$1,951,000,000, on which a revenue of but $232,000,000 was realized, or 
an average duty rate of 11.8 per cent. 

Here we have a decrease of only $161,000,000 in imports over a 
14 months war period, but the revenue fell off $143,500,000. Had th: 
Republican rate been effective on the war-period imports the Federal 
Treasury would have been $119,000,000 better off. Furthermore, the 
administration estimated that the law would raise $86,000,006 from the 
income tax in 1915, and only $42,000,000 was realized. For the month 
of September, 1915, 71.6 per cent of our imports came in free, the aver 
age duty rate being 9.8 per cent The argument that the Underwood law 
is or ever was a good revenue producer is unsound. 
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WILLIAM J. 


OF WISCONSIN, 





HON. CARY, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 16, 1910. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-fourth Congress is going 
to be a memorable one in the future history of this country. 
Stupendous problems are to be solved and great questions 
settled between now and adjournment, and it is regrettable indee«| 
that the first important act of this Congress should be the 
enactment of a continuation of the “ war tax.” 

When the bill was jammed through the House last year I 
desired to offer an amendment, but was prevented from doing 
so by a Democratic caucus rule, placing a tax on Coca-Cola 
and similar products, and to ask that the burden of taxation 
be more equitably distributed, and that beer, instead of paying *: 
tax of 50 cents more on the barrel, be taxed 25 cents and some 
of the taxation placed on whisky, which would certainly hav: 
been more just, especially when we consider that a barrel of 
whisky is worth as much as 45 barrels of beer and costs a 
great deal less, both for labor and material, to produce and 
market. 

The entire law is so full of inconsistencies and is so mani- 
festly unjust in many of its provisions that as a piece of 
legislative work it would be a historical joke if it were not 
such an economic tragedy to so many people. 

A poor little bowling alley and billiard room doing a few 
hundred dollars’ worth of business is taxed more than a great 
bank whose business ryns into the millions. 

It is now proposed to tax gasoline. I do not know why gaso 
line should be taxed this year more than last year unless it may 
be that the auto statistics of the past year show that while 
automobiles used to be a luxury for the rich, who usually escape 
most of the burdens of taxation, cheap and useful small machines 
are now owned by millions of small farmers, tradesmen, and peo- 
ple of moderate means, and this is the class that as a rule has 
to bear the heavy burdens of taxation. 

A tax on gasoline would not be so obnoxious if it were possibl: 
to fix the price of gasoline and have it inspected and graded b) 
the Government, but everybody knows that the great corporation 
that controls the gasoline market would at once put the entire 







































































the consumer and probably raise the price besides and 
nossibly deliver an inferior quality. 

We should also remember that gasoline is the poor man’s 
ooking fuel. 

in parenthesis I might say if it is necessary to tax intoxi- 

nts ‘and explosives it might be good to place a high tax on the 

innunatory newspapers and magazines whose main purpose 
mis to be to keep the public mind in a state somewhere be- 
con hysteria and delirium tremens. 

Hut it is a hopeless task to expect the tax to be laid with any 

w of right of justice. It is with the deepest regret that I ani 

lized to eall attention to the feature of the tax which proclaims 
rs utter geographical injustice, but facts are facts, and it is a 

ct that every industry taxed heavily in this bill is an industry 
ried on principally in the northern part of the country, and 
at is certainly neither fair nor just. 

let us take, for example, the enormous portion of the tax 
iurden which the wine and beer industries are compelled to 
ssume. The very first paragraph of the bill placed a tax on 
vine and beer, and that means that all of the so-called “ dry 
States ” have not had to pay on this product at all. Now, every- 
body who knows anything about a dry State knows that the only 

jing that is dried up is the State treasury and the department 

the United States internal-revenue office collecting the tax 

i that State, so that the tax is always shirked by the bootlegger, 

the moonshiner, and the stealthy and hypocritical flask toter of 

he dry State who wants to rule the country, spend its money, 
direct its policies, and let some other section pay the bills. 

In this oppressive tax measure they tax the small dealer and 
consumer and let the big trusts go scot free. It looks as if the 
\inerican Tobacco Co., otherwise known as the Tobacco Trust, 

is its friends placed on the committees of the House and Sen- 
te, so that it is impossible to reach them for taxing purposes. 
Che tobacco schedule was jammed through the House without 
liscussion in just three minutes, in a shape which permits the 
rust to rob the consumer of one-quarter of the tobacco which he 
‘ormerly got for his money by the simple expedient of reducing 
the size of the packages, which were formerly fixed by law in 
multiples of 2 ounces each. Now they can make any size pack- 
ge they please in multiples of one-half ounce each. Formerly 
the workingman got 2 ounces for his nickel; now he gets 1} 
onunees—robbed of one-quarter of his tobacco without his con- 

sent. This robbery enables the trust to pocket $55,000,000 
extra annually and escape without an extra cent of taxation. 
During the Cuban war an extra tax of 8. cents per pound was 
levied on tobacco. The trust, through their friends in Congress, 
promptly got permission to reduce the size of their packages, 
and when the tax was taken off after the war they failed to 
vestore the size of the package. They then reduced the poor 
; inan’s 2-ounce package to 14 ounces. The Underwood tariff 
~chedule permits them to still further reduce the quantity of 





the Office Building so ~ 
expensive elevators can 
priation after appropriation 
committees, hiring counsel at 


exort 


hearings that nobody would ever | 
if they did would not be one whit 


of these sham protestations of 


buke to Republican extravagan 
tax on the people of the country 
grievance of the high cost 
totally unnecessary tax 

And the very worst feature of 
; country men are asking continu 


does the money go?” If it were spent 


and the country received full 


nu 


Value 


there would probably be much 


other tax. But unfortunately 


} 
less 


the 
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W 


eople 


the methods in which Government money 


far too much evidence that they 
Let us take, for example, the next bi 


Congress will have to consider 


ple any assurance that it will be 


Every patriotic American 
“ preparedness.” The people 


the 


are right 


wisely 
belie 
will 


Ve 


undoubted], 

spend a great deal of money to provide adequate 
Mr. Speaker, I feel that I am entirety safe 
they will rise in righteous wrath if the hard-earned 


Ss 


to 


the toilers of this country which they 
at the disposal of the National 


be used to fatten the swollen 


Government 
fortunes of 
Armor-plate Trust, or the Powder Trust, while 
Navy are neglected, mismanaged, or, what 


trolled and ruled by bureaucrats 


to old and obsolete methods 


alliance with the moneyed corporations that control the 

which the defensive forces of the country most need. 
That this is neither idle rumor nor sensational accus 

been abundantly proved by the actions of the 


or 


who 


wedded 


our Government in charge of defense. 
rebuffed, 


That inventors have been 


heartened by the bureaucrats is so well kn 
unnecessary to mention the specific 
the most obnoxious trusts in this country have profite 
the complaisance of naval and military boards is beyond qu 

During the Sixty-third Congress I introduced 
resolutions, which I will insert here, and I ca 


if the witnesses who would 


properly protected and given some 


have 


testify there would be enough 
Treasury to make the imposition ¢ 


essary: 


A bill (H. R. 7601) authorizing the 
rewards for the detection of violat 


2, 1890. 


Navy 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Seer 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
rewards to the person or persons 
ernment of the United States information w 
tion of violations of the antitrust 


such violations shall injuriously 


business connected with the national 
in th 
the material furnished, and where, a t 


Government has been defrauded 


so furnished. the Government succ 


as fines, forfeitures, or otherwise, 


the amount so recovered. 


t 


who 


a 


affect 


eed 


the 


Whereas certain chiefs of the Burea 


leading reports to their suj} 


Whereas Chiefs of Ordnance h uve 


effect of high explosives: and 


Whereas our Navy and coast defenses 


mended by officers who are di 
Whereas the Armor Trust is being 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the H 
authorized and directed to appoint ; 
the House, of which number five sh 
the minvrity. Said committec is here 
gation of the sabject matter embra 
reports. Said committee is also dire 
been a conspiracy between the Unite 
manufacturers or other persons in 


| Government. 


s ihe workingman’s package to 14 ounces without the addition of 
| one penny of extra taxation. They place the tax on the small 
v dealer. All other countries tax their tobaccos and derive a 
proper revenue therefrom except the United States, where the 
I tax is merely nominal, and the trust pockets all the money. 
y We lose on account of this laxity much more than the entire 
a mount which is to be raised by this emergency tax, and nobody 
i is the gainer except the big trusts. The discussion of this 
7 question by the Senate of the United States (CoNGRESSIONAL 
© RecorD May 14, 1909, and June 24, 1909, pages 2022 to 2028 and 
e 3724) shows a tobacco-tax loss of $184,000,000 per annum. Why 
yf is this trust practically immune from taxation? Ask the com- 
il initteemen in charge. Ask Thomas Fortune Ryan. He knows. 
a Examine the Senate’s hearings on campaign contributions and 
\ou may get a definite idea of the underlying cause. 
i- As a matter of fact, there never should have been any reason 
yf ’ for the placing of this tax at all, and there would not have been 
yt iad the Democratic Party kept its promises to curtail the 
expenses of the Government and stop the wastage of treasure 
W ul resources, which constitute by far the causes of the de- 
xf letion of the Treasury. 
We are not called upon to place any armies in the field; there 
0 is ho sign of the mobilization of such troops as we have; our 
* Democratic friends are claiming that the country is in every way 
le ; rosperous, and yet we are compelled to submit to the imposition 
7 F of a war tax as high as the tax on the people during the recent 
les ’ War with Spain, against which so many Democratic Members 
- ; ut that time made vociferous protests. 
is 7 Oh, the financiering of our Democratic friends has been re- 
; ilarkable for its consistency! We spent days of wrangling to 
le save the people a few paltry pennies in mileage; we saved a 
ry ‘ew paltry dollars by lopping off the usual annual mileage of a | 


, 


ing. They reduced the number of police and elevator men in 





number of poorly paid employees in the Capitol and Office Build- 


Said committee is authorized to 


it 


Cau 


{ 


l 
} 
I 
1 





recess of Congress, to compel the attend 


such clerical and other assistance 
minister oaths to witness« The 
fun 


shall be paid from the contingent 


1 


CASES, 


estified 
ward 
on 
this 





Nav y 
priation. Millions have been appropriated in the pa 
more millions will be asked for in the future 
been spent in the past in a way that can 


discouraged 












8: expenses shall be paid out on the aud d order of the chair 
r ug chairman of sai mit 

Tiouse resolution 544. 
W the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, has stated 


testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 

| in an official letter to the Senate that there exists a combination 
onspiracy of armor manufacturers whe are “holding up” the 
Government of the United States and forcing the Navy Department, 
a monopoly combination, to pay extortionate prices which amount 


robbery of the Government of several million dollars each year: 
! efore be it 
solved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby requested to 
in i this House what steps, if any, he has taken to have his col- 
league, the Attorney General, take action for the prosecution of this 
u poly combine of armor manufacturers; and 

tesolved jurther, That the Attorney General is hereby requested to 
il this House what steps he has taken to presecute civilly and 
criminally this Armor Trust above mentioned. 

On the 5th of May, 1914, the distinguished Member from 
Kansas, Mr. Murdock, asked the following questions—and my 
recollection is very strong that his remarks were applauded by 
Members of this House of all parties. He said: 

Now, here is a question that I would like to ask in all seriousness: 
The Secretary of the Navy sits at the same counsel table with the At- 
torney General of the United States. Here is a straight-out violation 
of the law; here is a combination in restraint of trade; here is a 
monopoly ; bere is a witness of high integrity, of entire credibility, who 
testified that this is a monopoly; here is a great Government which 


is the victim of that monopoly. What is the matter with the Attorney 


General of the United States? [Appiause.] Why does he sit silent 
and permit, this Government to suffer this wrong? Why does he not 
get busy? I ask the question in a humble spirit of inquiry. I will get 
no answer from any source. [Applause.] 


Why does the Secretary of the Navy submit to having the 
United States Government held up and robbed of millions of 
dollars by the Armor Trust every year when he has it in his 
power to take steps to put a stop to it at once? Everyone 
knows—and no one knows better than the Secretary of the 
Navy himself—that if he were to write one short letter to Con- 
gress asking for the passage of the bill to protect witnesses and 
pay rewards for convicting evidence of the frauds and robberies 
perpetrated on the Government by the Armor Trust which I 
introduced on August 22, 1913, Congress would pass the bill 
at once, and the evidence would be preduced and the robbery of 
the Government by the Armor Trust would be stopped for all 
future time, and millions of dollars of the money already stolen 
would be recovered from Carnegie and his Armor Trust crew 
and put back into the Public Treasury. 

Neither the Secretary of the Navy nor the Attorney General 
of the United States have vouchsafed a reply to my House reso- 
lution No, 544. Why not? I will be able to answer the ques- 
tion if they give me the power asked for in my other resolution, 
No. 506, and if they pass my House bill 7601—all of which I have 
herein quoted—I will show by sworn testimony that a bureau- 
cratic oligarchy corruptly controls these matters, and that if the 
Government collected the fines, penalties, and forfeitures from 
the Armor Plate and other criminal trusts they would not face 
the necessitiy of this tax, but would have millions to spare after 
paying the expenses of the Government. 

I think I would also be able to show why our Navy is not in 
harmony with modern science; why we have no large-caliber 
guns which can throw high-explosive shells, such as are now 
being used in the European war; why we have no armored auto- 
mobiles with automatic machine guns; why our inventors have 
been turned down by our Navy Department when they offered 
their inventions exclusively to our Government; why American 
inventors are obliged to sell their inventions to foreign coun- 
tries, where they are received with honor and profits. England 
knighted our American citizen, Hiram Maxim, and made him 
rich for his invention of the automatic machine gun, while he 
received only snubs and ridicule from our bureaucracy. Ger- 
many is relying on the “ Gathmann system” of high explosives 
and large-caliber guns to conquer the whole of Europe. Yet 
this Chicago inventor, after offering his various inventions ex- 
clusively to the United States Government, was rebuffed and 
ignored by the “ring” which controls and was forced to lay 
his lifework before Germany and Japan, which have adopted 
them, and his only hope now is that they will never be used 
agninst the Government which spurned him. 

I will give only a partial list of American inventors who were 
first in every tine of modern improvements, none of which im- 
provements were Adopted by our hypnotized Government offi- 
cials, because some of them are on the pay rolls of the trusts, 
whom they serve, but, of course, in the nature of things, could 
not be rewarded by a poor inventor : 


ID. W. Meacham, 908793, January 5, 1909; war car, filed May 11, 
1908S: class &8D)—40., 
A. MecF. McSweeney, 1002169, August 29, 1911; skirmish machine, 


filed July 8, 191@; class 89—40. 
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Bowman & Hughes, 662761, Nevember 27, 1910; machine cun 
April 5, 1900; class 89 40 
W. S&S. Isham, 622479, April 4, 1899; shell for high explosiy 


November 28, 1898; class 192-—30. 

H. P. Hurst, 582063, May 4, 1897; 
June 10, 1896; class 102—39. 

H. P. Hurst, 608125, July 26, 1898 ; high-explosive shell and fu 
April 28, 1897; class 102—239. 

L. Gathmann, 569192, October 13, 1896; high-explosive sh: 
April 16, 1896; class 102—=30. 

L. Gathmann, 639227, December 19, 1899; torpedo shell for hig} 
plosives, tiled November 4, 1898; class 102—230. 

L. Gathmann, 672827, April 23, 1901; shell for high explosive 
November 25, 1898: class 102-——39. 

L. Gathmann, 569191, October 13, 1896; projectile and gun for th: 
ing same, filed March 17, 1896; class 102—30. 

J. W. Graydon, 399881, March 19, 1889: shell, filed November 8, 18+ 
class 102—30. 

W. S. Isham, 801877, October 17, 1895; gun carriage, filed Decs 
17, 1962; class 89—43. 

S. N. McLean, 1005263, October 10, 1911; gas-operated mach 
filed February 11, 1904; class 89—33. 

J. W. Graydon, 382224, May 1, 1888; high-explosive shell, filed I 
ruary 15, 1888; class 102—30. 

J. W. Graydon, 382228, May 1, 1888; method of preparing explos 
for use, filed February 20, 1888; class 102—30. 

J. W. Graydon, 382225, May 1, 1888; high-explosive shell, filed I 
ruary 15, 1888; class 102—30. 

J. W. Graydon, 382228, May 1, 1888; shell for explosives, 
25, 1887; class 102—30, 


high-explosive shell and fu 


ine : 


filed J 


GUNS FOR HIGH EXPLOSIVES, 


Gathmann, 678557, July 16, 1901; filed March 16, 1899. 
Gathmanna, 569190, October 13, 1896: filed July 10, 1893. 


Gathmann, 424969, April 8, 1890; filed March 


AUTOMATIC GUNS. 
321513, July 7, 1885; filed May 2, 1884. 
459828, September 22, 1891; fled December 28, 1886. 
577485, February 23, 1897; filed March 30, 1896. 
439248, October 28, 1890; fiied April 4. 1890. 

Maxim, 317161, May 5, 1885; filed May 27, 1884. 

Maxim, 321513, July 7, 1885; filed May 2, 1884. 

Lewis, 1004666. October 3, 1911; filed June 27, 1910. 

The Armor Trust people know very well that the high « 
plosives invented by Gathmann have proven over and over i: 
that armor plate would be of no earthly use as a protect 
against an enemy using this explosive, and their agents h: 
therefore done everything they could to belittle the experime: 
made with this explosive and have insisted on a projectile 1] 
would “pierce.” Unfortunately fer our self-complacent attitu 
in this as in other matters foreign Governments do not t: 
the word of our so-called experts at face value, and they adopt 
the explosive system of Gathmann and used it very successft! 
during the present-war; and if—which may God forbid 
foreign power should ever attack the United States, I think 
would not occur to them to take either the word of the Arn 
Trust people or that of our bureaucratic “experts” as to |! 
value of armor plate to protect or piercing projectile to pier 
but would use the explosive that is so effective now in Euro 
to batter the useless armor plate into scrap metal. As a mat! 
of fact tissue paper would be as effective as armor plate as 
protective agency against any of the high-explosive shells. 

Why have we lagged behind in all modern developments 
armament, ammunition, and everything that goes to make 
efficient modern fighting force? We had the inventors; we |! 
the money ; we have the men. 

The submarine was an American invention. While all of t 
nations of Europe have developed this form of fighting » 
craft to a remarkable degree of efficiency we have neglected 
outrageously. 

The flying machine was an American invention, and w! 
have we done with it? Our whole aviation system is an ini 
national joke. We have a ridiculously smal! number of machi 
most of them obsolete; and worse yet, we have put officers 
charge of aviation stations that know nothing of the science 
aviation. 

Last June I paid a visit to the aviation station at 5 
Diego, and found about 10 or 12 machines, of which onl) 
were workable, 1 aeroplane and 1 hydroplane. The rest w: 
ready for the scrap heap, as no one would dare to go up 
them. 

For the two which were still usable there were no ex! 
parts available in case of accident, and the men were even ti! 
about going up in these two, not because the men were at 
cowardly, but simply because the machines were defective : 
none of them at all alike. 

Holland, the inventor of the submarine, died 


26, 1889. 


Maxim, 
Maxim, 
Maxim, 
Maxim, 


in pove 


Langley was laughed at for his experiments with the aeropla! 
snd his death was probably hastened by the ridicule that 
lowed his brave efforts to make us understand that aerial flic 
was feasible. 

Any inventor now is a joke with us. 
“bug, 


We look on him as 
we mock his efforts and decry his dreams, and sp! 


” 
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our admiration on the millionaire who makes his money by the 
weat of other men’s brows, and read with avidity the fantastic 
ret in the papers about his wife’s menkey dinners or his 
daughter’s wedding to a dissolute foreign prince or duke. 
When will we learn the lesson that Germany has learned so 
well and demonstrated so thoroughly that proper defense is a 
matter of brains and efficiency and not a matter of politics and 
high finance”? It is saddening at times to hear the plans of 
the preparedness advocates when they advocate the expenditure 
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| 


of millions for ammunitions, for weapons, for supplies, for | 


ships, for everything except brains and men. The big ammuni- 
‘ion factories, the armor-plate and steel money kings are all in 
avor of preparedness. Why should they not be? It means in- 
reased dividends, it means more graft, more hoodwinking of 
the patient. tolerant mass of American people, and it does not 
mean that they will have to exert either ingenuity or ability to 
enrich themselves. 

Does anyone for a moment believe that the plants which will 
penefit by big appropriations care a rap whether they turn out 
a zood or a bad product? Whether they employ efficient and 
competent trained men or not? The headlines in all of the 
recent papers should be sufficient answer to this. Every day 
we hear of an explosion in some powder or ammunition plant, 
and that portion of the press which has never been neutral at 
once splutters about “ foreign plotters,’ when every sane man 
snows that the explosions and disasters are the most natural 
sequence in the world to the hiring of incompetent labor and 
the placing of most delicate work in the hands of utterly 
unskilled and underpaid workmen. 

Mr. Speaker, let us try to be a little reasonable. If this coun- 
try ever goes to war again we will be confronted by an enemy 
or enemies who will have every resource that modern science can 
sive them. They will have trained and eflicient sailors and sol- 
diers to handle the most modern weapons that human ingenuity 
can devise. We will have what? To start with, we will have 
ithe most magnificent soldiery in the world. An army of Amer- 
ican volunteers will surpass in native, natural fighting disposi- 
tion and ability any army in the world. This is at once conceded 
and has been admitted by every military expert who ever came 
over here when we had a fighting job of any kind on. But will 
our brave boys have either training or experience, or will we 
have officers or trained men to lead and direct them? If our 
Army and Navy continue to be organized, oflicered, and con- 
trolled by the swivel-chair bureaucrats who now dominate them, 
1 confess that to me the outlook is pessimistic. If our sordid and 
utterly selfish and unpatriotic corporate masters of all of the 
industries which will need trained men in a time of war con- 
tinue to control these industries, we will have neither trained 
men nor patriotic Americans to man a warship, fight a battle, or 
even equip an Army and Navy. This may sound rather pessi- 
inistie, but just let us examine a little matter, just one matter 
that has direct bearing on this subject. 





One of the most important features of the program of “ pre- | 


” 


paredness, 
big headlines than any other, is the need of a big navy. We 


which is the cause of more perfervid oratory and | 


are going to be asked to vote for an appropriation that will 


provide for many ships. In addition to that we are going to be 
asked to help establish a big merchant marine. Where are we 
zoing to get the sailors to man these warships and merchant 
hips, which will, of course, be reckoned on to furnish competent 
sailors in time of war. The big steamship companies, along with 
the Powder Trust, the Steel Trust, the Armor Plate Trust, and 
so forth, are all in favor of “ preparedness,’ and also all in 
favor of any old kind of a subsidy or merchant marine bill that 
will help them run steamship lines for patriotism—and profit. 

Almost with tears in their eyes they deplore in the most 
eloquent terms. the “passing of the American flag from the 
oceans of the world.” They tell us we need a merchant marine 
of our own to protect American commerce and to furnish us 
With an auxiliary naval service of ships with trained sailors 
on them in case of war. In almost the same breath they protest 
against the seamen’s bill, and if they possibly could would have 
its most important provisions repealed by this Congress. Now 
let us see why they object to this bill. 

One of their chief wails has been the elimination of the Ameri- 
ean flag from the Pacific Ocean. The Pacific Mail, the Robert 


Dollar, and the Great Northern Steamship Companies all claim | 
that the seamen’s bill drove them from the Pacific Ocean steam- | 


ship trade. This trade has passed into the control of Japan. 
They wished to keep it for what—to encourage American sea- 
manship, to keep a race of trained American sailors in readi- 
ness for any emergency, or to develop a strictly American mer- 
chant marine? 
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The folk e « 
the San | . ( ( 

AS to tl eff ( 
the following 
partm ‘ \ 
explal ite 

, rt 

VA I ( 
SECRETARY Forel TRADE DEPARTME 

San fF ne ( > 

DEAR Sirk: Your | . h 
manager was refert oft In 
Bectham, the writer : James MeGow perintender 
of the company, for his opinion, to which | } received tl 
reply: 

“Referring to your turndown on lett om the Sa I 
Chamber of Commerce re the employment of wh orier rews « 
the trans-Pacitix teamer After considerable experience w ot 
classes of labor I am fully satisfied that oriental is fa 
able to any white labor procurable here rhe ric ul 
obedient and oblig and are always on board when requ! 
do not indulge in intoxicants and give very little trouble w 
erly handled, and when it comes to a question of our p 
ing property being in danger with men in chargé t 
fidence of the oriental crew there is no one who will work | 

““T bave had several cases of this sort under i 
and have had no trouble in handling the oriental 
have been absolutely impossible to keep a white h l 
am strongly in favor of oriental crews for trans 
compared with the class of white labor procurab n 

Trusting the above will enable you to reply to tl 
letter of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 

As all our ships are away now I can not ask the opir 1 ¢ 
commanders, but the writer, who ha ailed with lL of tl 
that the above letter f Mr. MeGy pr 
all deck and engine-room officers, while a abin st Is Cl 
excellent. 

Yours, truly, C. BEE 

Now I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the : ve irly re] 
the attitude of the corporate money kings on the whole q 
Their one idea in this whole question is based on a « 
dividends. They abuse white American sailors, call thet 
ards and every other foul name they ean. They d 
competent help; they want obedient and cheap help; 
are interested not one whit in American defense, in A 
preparedness, or American patriotism unless it can 
a goodly number of American dollars for their pockets. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the beginning of a new Congr ( - 
gress that will be written of in the history that unborn ; - 
tions will read. Let us tresolve that this will be a € 
where the dollar mark will not be uppermost Let patriot \ 
take rank above plutocracy ; let the dollar for once be 
ent to a high ideal; and let us give the people of our count 
proof by our actions here that we place the welfare, th« 
ness, the progress, and the prosperity of all of our citiz 
everything else in the program that this Congress will ¢ 
to carry out. 

We have a magnificent destiny still to fulfill. The W ern 
Hemisphere is still at peace with the world, and we ye d 
trust that it will continue to set an example of peace to r 


racked world, and on the actions of this present Cor 
future development of America as well as the future pe 
the world may depend. We have a splendid opportuni 


we have also a grave responsibility. Ma he Great P 
rules the destinies of men and nations guide f 


National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. GREENE 
OF VERMONT 


In toe Hovse or REPRESEN ES, 
Friday, December 17, 1915 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. M Speaker ticle 
cranted to me to extend my remai ks in the Recorp, I 
speech delivered by Hon. L. C. Dyt 1 Member of this Tf 
the laying of the corner stone of the William McKinley M: 
at Niles, Ohio, on the 20th of last mont! Che 


the subject of national defense. 


The speech is as follows: 


William MeKink y Was Commander in Chie 


| the Navy during the War with Spain, the Philippi 


| tion. amd the troubles hb (ans I i tiie 
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saw service under our great and beloved Commander in Chief | favor a provision that wiil better enable the enlisted men of ‘ 
Regular Army to become officers and also a graded retiren 


has grown the United Spanish War Veterans, which is in itself 
a most splendid and lasting monument to his memory. The 
principles of our order—freedom, patriotism, and humanity— 


are the same that persuaded McKinley to finally advise Congress 
to declare war upon the Kingdom of Spain. It has always 
been and it is our desire now to make of our beloved United 
Spanish War Veterans a worthy memorial to his great and good 
name, as well as to all of the splendid men who served our 
Nation in that war with Spain, the Philippines, and China. 
Not alone do we exist as an organization to honor the memory 
of our comrades, but we strive and endeavor to be a real live 
force in working for the glory and greatness of our country. 
Ve strive to teach patriotism, love of country, and to have the 
people mindful of their patriotic duties and obligations. Ever 
since the Spunish War those of us who served therein have 
been urging upon the people of America and the Government 
that no such conditions be allowed to exist again regarding our 
being so unprepared for war as it was then. It was from our 
Volunteers, hastily brought together, without training, that our 
greatest losses oceurred. Those of our soldiers who died be- 
tween May 1, 1898, and June 30, 1899, were mostly Volunteers, 
and the deaths, ih. the main, were caused by disease. 
The figures are: 





Enlisted 





Officers. men. 
ne IR sc itniiniidd piplits thos ctrtade nes 54 <teuh daaubile 41 458 
SO MI i ae i nek eee pee inal tinhigeinied 10 192 
eee LETS. 5 ole cack bcue knee nach aenbinke ss oeeaneee alae 165 5,344 
ES BE GI GBD. cn decdadec ceweescctccesncteccccccncceses ll 401 
I osipidincaecs anh sigaes nse stietlinnsdegaioe eames heasire nce ikaw roe 227 6,395 





Many thousands rore have died since that time from disease 
eontracted while serving in the United States, in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, China, and camp. Most of the deaths 
would not have occurred had we had trained and properly 
equipped men for service. When war with Spain began— 
April 20, 1898—the Army of the United States consisted of 
2.1438 officers and 26.040 enlisted men. All of the others enlisted 
for service in the Army were Volunteers, the greater portion of 
whom had never had any military training whatever. This was 
also true of the Volunteer Navy, and the sad and expensive les- 
son we learned in the Spanish War was that we must he pre- 
pared at all times with a trained and equipped Army and Navy 
te protect and defend our people, our possessions, to maintain 
the Monroe doctrine, and to uphold the principles of freedom, 
patriotism, and humanity in the Western Hemisphere. If this 
Government had not been negligent of its duty there would have 
been at the beginning of the Spanish War a proper sized and 
equipped Regular Army, and this would have made unnecessary 
the organizing practically overnight of the Volunteer Army, 
with its great consequent loss of life and ruination of the health 
of many of its men living to-day. You will reeall that there 
were many criticisms of President McKinley for not acting with 
more haste in asking Congress to sever friendly relations with 
Spain over the conditions in Cuba. We all remember the great 
sympathy exhibited by the whole of America for Cuba in those 
days. 

The miserable condition and distress of the Cubans had in fact 
excited the sympathy of the whole world. It was the plain 
duty of the United States to intervene and protect the remaining 
inhabitants of Cuba, 40 per cent of whom had already perished 
through persecution and starvation; yet when you look at the 
records of the War Department and see what a small Army we 
had at that time I think President McKinley was justified in using 
every possible means at his eommand to prevent war. If we had 
had a trained Army of sufficient size, I believe President McKinley 
would have acted more quickly. Therefore to-day, from the life 
of McKinley, in whose memory we meet here, we can point to the 
unpreparedness of the country in 1898 as a very great argument 
in favor of preparedness for to-day. The United Spanish War 
Veterans, probably better than anyone else, know the impor- 
tance of being prepared, and we shall do everything we can to 
secure the enactment into law during the coming session of Cen- 
gress of-measures that have for their object and purpose the 
greatly increasing of the Regular Army in number and equip- 
ment and that the United States Navy be enlarged, so that none 
shall surpass it. We are also in favor of military training in our 
schools and colleges and of a reserve army, with the United 
Spanish War Veterans as a nucleus for its organization. In the 
law providing for the increasing of the Army, and so forth, we 





law for the men, more equitable than now exists. 


Proper regard and consideration for men who have served ; 
will serve in the armies and the navies of this country sh 
be exhibited at all times, and I think it is the duty of the + 


ernment to give preference to men who have honorably 
their country in the Army and the Navy when it comes 


ployment in the civil serviee, and so forth. 


to « 


Let there be } 


respect by law, if need be, for the uniform of our soldiers 
sailors, and let none of them be denied admission to places 
amusement, and so forth, because of same, as has often he 


the case. 


Let the Government and the American people s! 


more consideration for the men who have served this country 


giving them employment in civil life, and not compel them, : 


has happened, to go to county and city poorhouses, and 
rations from free soup houses, as was the ease last winter 


many cities. I think an honorable discharge given to a 


sok 


or sailor should be considered by the Government and 
people as a badge of honor and a recommendation of the hig! 


order. 


Yet this is not so to-day, and very few of those who h: 


served their country faithfully and honestly have been sho: 


any preference In these matters whatever. 
splendid lesson in the Philippines. 


In fact, we hay 
A great many of our bh 


young men volunteered and went to those far-away islands { 


service in the United States Army and Navy. 


A number 


them remained there after the war, and becoming acclimat: 
and learning the customs and language of those people w 


given civil employment by the Government. 


Yet we find t 


new Governor General of the Philippine Islands discharg 
man; of these men who have been occupying responsible } 
tions in that government and giving the places to men who eit! 
did not serve in the Army or Navy of the United States at 

or who, in many instances, fought us and assailed the 1): 
Such actions as these on the part of our Government do 

encourage the best young men of America to enlist in the Am 


and Navy. 


The Government of the United States must adopt a differ: 


poliey if it expects to have an efficient Army. 


The Governn 


of the United States must also recognize that when its citiz: 
join the Army or the Navy to go to war and lose their hes! 
and life there are dependents left behind—widows and 

phans—and it is the bounden duty of the Government to h 
these dependents in pensions and otherwise if they expect 
feeling of genuine patriotism and love of country to perme: 
its people and to cause splendid young men to enlist for servi: 
Men will not enlist In sufficient numbers unless they are fai! 


treated while in the service and after their discharge. 


At th 


present time Congress has authorized the maintenance of : 
Army, and all of the necessary employees thereof, amounti 


to 5,023 officers and 102,985 enlisted men. 


Yet, aecording 


the latest reports from the War Department, the actual stre 
of the United States Army, exclusive of the Philippine Scout 


is 4,572 officers and 88,444 men. 


Therefore there is a short: 


right now; and how does the administration expect to incre: 
the Army to its proposed plans of 141,843 officers and men un 


in the act of Congress creating this increase they provide fairer 


treatment for the men who have served their country and th 
they expect to enlist to increase the strength of the Army? 
trust no one will misinterpret my statement in regard to t! 
matter, because I am most heartily in favor of increasing t 


Army and Navy. 


ariny, as well as the enactment of laws that will give to the 1 
of the States more reason for becoming members of the Natio! 


Guard thereof. 


The National Guard pay bill ought to be enaeted into |: 
and other things that will encourage and promote efficiency 


the National Guard. 
is to-day in an unsatisfactory condition. 


of that number have had any rifle practice and not over 


per cent have ever qualified as second-class marksmen or bet{c! 
The report of the War Department shows that 23,000 of thes 
National Guardsmen even failed to present themselves for tl 
annual inspection, 31,000 absented themselves from the annu:! 
encampment, and 44.000 never appeared on the rifle rane 


Therefore it is plainly evident to all that the Congress of t 
United States, in its plan of increasing the Army and Nav 
must give serious and wise consideration to the needs of | 


National Guard and the Naval Reserves. 


reference to the Navy. 


What is true regar 
ing the Army—its being unprepared for service by reason « 
their shortage in number and equipment—is also true wt 
A great navy is the greatest asset th: 


I am also heartily in favor of a reserve 


We must all admit the the National Guard 
While the total « 
listment is in the neighborhood of 120,000, not ever one-! uy 
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wnvy nation can have. Our Navy to-day is not in firs ass Preparedness for th ‘ 1a} i) 
condition. We have only 33 battleships less than 20-years old, | 
11 of which belong to the second-class line; 4 are building and 
suthorized, making a total of 37; we have only 68 destroyers; | 
our enlisted naval personnel is only 52,300, a shortage of 18,000 
men needed to man the fleet; we are also short 4,000 required | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


for the fighting ships; we have a total of 7.700 men in our 
Naval Militia and no naval reserve. We should have at least 
°) submarines, whereas we have only 58, including all author- 
sa] to be built, with some obsolete. We have one mine layer 
and need at least five more. We have 336 mines, while Ger- 
many had 20,000 when the war started. We need fuel ships; 


HON. JAMES J. BRI' 


OF NORTH CARO! 
In rue Hovse or Ri 











we need scout ships. We have 3, Germany 14, and Great rriday, Dec 
Britain 31. Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I do no 

It is my earnest wish and prayer that the people of this ping and maintaining mal st i A 
ountry shall awaken to the responsibility and duty that con- | or of 500,000 men, or even of 250,000 1 

rent them, and that the Congress of the United States repre- I do not favor raising and equipp 
enting the people will see their duty clearly in the premises by | one soldier, whether regulai 
immediately enacting into law measures that will make of our | pose of foreign aggression, or 

ountry one that we can be proud of. Let our Army and our | nations, or for adventure, or g 
Navy be equal to the wealth and power of our country and to | square mile of territory 

ts needs. We have 21,000 miles of seacoast to defend; we But I do most heartily fa : 
have the Philippines; we have the Hawaiian Islands; we have | force of 150,000 men and provi it wiftl 
the Panama Canal, and so forth, to protect. Let us have the | equip! t he 1 

uns, fortifications, and the trained officers and men that we | the nucleus of ou tional land «de 

1, whatever the expense may be. It will be cheap in the | far as possible, be used 

end. whatever the cost is, because if we come to war with a} under the provisio1 ot ‘ dj 

rst-class power, such as we will some of these days, the amount | our citizen body may t 

money it would cost us to organize volunteer armies and | year’s study, drill, and pra¢ ( 
navies, get the equipment, guns, and so forth, would far ex- | private pursuits, keeping up drill ‘ ract 
eed all that we would spend in the gradual increasing and | the Nation’s call to the colors , 
making efficient a splendid Army and a splendid Navy. The | and indispensable | of ev 
United States has been most neglectful in this respect. It was | national fore ‘ petent 
so prior to the Spanish War, and is so to-day, and because keeping t ileus oO Ar? 

is neglect our country is most open to invasion. A first-class | nuit of al d high i ! 


country can land thousands of men in the United States within | tors may be detailed to inst 


very short period of time under the present conditions and | may voluntarily fort d ¢ 
efore we could concentrate an Army division to repel the | versiti and othe il bod ow { \ 
invasion. Imagine the great destruction of property and life | League, and ot f 


hat would entail from such an invasion and before we would be | coun 
able to drive them from our shore. Why subject our country 
» this possible calamity when we have the men and the ii 
money and the patriotism to make of ourselves a nation | for 


A 


ibie to defend ourselves and those for whom w are re-| ure very plail simple rm I 
ponsible? | believe they appeal not only to 

[ trust that the spirit of true Americanism will find a solid | t ry 

esting place in the hearts of our nearly 100,000,000 people and | ning that L am not making, and shall not 


hat they will respond to it by urging upon the Congress and | the present admis Ol 
he Government at Washington the duty of passing the neces- | deplorable condition « nal 


ary legislation to enable us as a Nation to hold our heads up lin my opinion, not © muel 
ind say to the world that while we are for peace and want to to lack of administration : to 
teach liberty to all the world, yet we will fight if need be to| ity which the American peopl a 
aintain that peace and that liberty which came to us from | of our democratic form of gover 0 
the valorous deeds of the heroes of the Revolution and other | Old World, and the phenomena! 
ars in which our great and splendid men have taken part. | tended our arms when we hay ( me 4 
Let there spread throughout the land a fervent desire for every | fense is not a party question, and 


American boy to serve his country by becoming educated upon | it such. The man w 


the military side as well as the civil side, to the end that he will | exploitation is an unsafe counselor 
P do everything possible to make himself ready to render efficient | in time of national per Our 
rvice as a soldier in time of war. Let the State and the Na- | tion against foreign invasi 
tion give to the American boys every opportunity to receive a | will let party strife e with th 
military education, so that in case of war and they are called | In considering the Ze, type 
ve upon to defend the colors they will have had a fraining to be of | defense, we must be goy db 
service to their country and to protect their health, so that | what is to be protected and defend 
when the war is over they will not come out diseased and unfit | necessary to its protection and det ‘ 
for further service to themselves and to their country. We do | of the probable attack 
not want ever to see the effects again that came from the] First and foremost, we have the cont tal | . 


Spanish War in that respect. You have but to recall the mili- | America, with its 3,027,000 squar 
tary camps established during the Spanish War, the food fur- | lands, teeming with the hest that Gor 





hished by the Government, the untrained officers and doctors. | to produce, a glorious heritage fr yur fat 
and so forth, to see how ill prepared we were for that war. If | their blood on a thousand battle fiel t! on 
we had had to fight a first-class nation then, we would have | people, with their lives and liberties in 

P] lost thousands of men. Let us prevent that condition from | happy memories and its glorious trad 

: existing again in this country. Military training of our Ameri- | beyond the American Revolution; with it 

he can boys will make them more valuable as citizens, and they | 000,000,000 of resplendent wealth 

| will more fully appreciate their obligations when they become | «nd its galleries of art; with 

men. If every Member of the United States Congress and the | tutions; with its schools and its co 
publie officials of our Government had received a military train- | scientific inventions that have given 

\ ing or had seen service in some war, they would be better pre- | and such powerful ms to indust 

pared for their duties as legislators for the people inthis respect. Far to the south of us, and under troy 
Chey would be more patriotic, too, and they would not hesitate | Isthmian Canal, a mighty enterp of $400,000,000 
to do their duty to the men who have served honorably for their | ing workmanship of world, by 

it country, nor to the widows and orphans of those who have died | two great oceans sey ted tl 


e ! ! 
for ft. the world’s distance in ft 
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welfan 
we huve given pledge s to all the nations of the earth. 

Away to the northwest we have Alaska, that boundless tract 
of 591,000 square miles of undeveloped treasure land, rich in 
gold nud silver and fuel and forest, those prime necessaries of 
mankind which we shall so much need in after years when our 
home land shall have been cut over and burrowed into and 
wasted away by the scrambling masses of coming generations. 

Out a step from the Pacific shores we have Hawaii, a group 
of over 6,000 square miles of fertile islands, with vast natural 
wealth, an invaluable naval base, and the world’s finest way 
station on the ocean highway to the Far East. 

In the Caribbean Sea, toward the land of the sunrise, lies 
Porio Rico, rich, prosperous, and smiling in tropical verdure, in- 
habited by a million and a quarter souls, mainly of an alien 
race, who became our wards by the fortunes of war and by no 
act of their own, and whose only safety is in the protection of 
the American flag. 

On the other side of the earth, out in the distant ocean, but 
under the folds of our flag, lie the Philippine Islands, 128,000 
miles in area, inhabited by 8,000,000 strange and simple souls, 
who are just learning from us the primary lessons of self- 
government and looking to us to protect them from the greed 
and plunder of their threatening foes. 

In addition to these, we have our great historie foreign pol- 
icies, namely, the Monroe doctrine, by which we have, for nearly 
a hundred years, guaranteed and kept alive republican govern- 
ment in the 20 Central and South American Republics on the 
western continent; the maintenance and defense of the Panama 
Canal, and the guaranty of its neutrality to all the nations of 
the earth; the exclusion of undesirable Asiatic citizens in order 
that the integrity of the Anglo-Saxon race may be preserved and 
that our free institutions be not undermined; and, lastly, the 
preservation of the open door of trade in the Orient, that our 
commerce may float upon every sea and penetrate every land. 

These are the people, the institutions, the traditions, the 
policies, and the possessions of which God has made us his 
chosen keepers, and who will say that it is not a trust worthy 
of the noblest and most heroic defense possible to a race of men 
who, though they love peace and seek righteousness, are yet men 
of blood and iron in the defense of home and liberty and native 
land? 

Let us now, in a word, inquire whether we shall probably still 
have wars in the future, and, particularly, whether our own 
country is in danger of attack by any one or more of the power- 
ful nations of the earth, 

Yes; in spite of the coming of the Christ, and of all the myriad 
forces for good, man is still a fighting animal. Notwithstand- 
ing our advanced civilization, he yet kills and maims and robs 
and plunders., This has been his nature from the beginning, and 
this it is likely to be for long, long ages to come. In the pri- 
mordial forests he wrestled with his savage brother. hand to 
hand, for self and family; a little later he gave heroie battle 
for his clan; and now he fights collectively for his nation. And 
the nution is only an elaboration of individuals. It has the same 
passions, noble and ignoble, as the individuals of which it is com- 
posed, In our efforts to determine what we need, we should 
accept the teachings of history as they are and not as we would 
have them. True, man’s nature does change, and it changes for 
the better, but it is only by slow, painful, and imperceptible de- 
erees, such as the Psalmist had in mind when he said, “A thou- 
sand years in the sight of the Lord are but as yesterday when it 
is past and as a watch in the night.” We may get a faint, though 
imperfect, idea of how slow is man’s change for the better if 
we will but reflect that our bodies are no larger, no taller, no 
more comely than they were when Phidias first chiseled the 
human form in stone 2,300 years ago; that, although we are 
more efficient and more variously cultivated, nevertheless the 
human mind is probably no keener, no more profound, than it 
was when Aristotle taught the Greeks 2,400 years ago; and even 
more, we can not tell how much better we are than were the men 
of Israel when David sang and Solomon wrote 3,000 years ago. 
This harking back to the misty past may be only speculative and 
useless, the conclusions unsound, but we do know that man still 
savagely imbrues his hands in human blood and wickedly slays 
his fellow man. Why he does it we do not know, but that he 
does it we do know, Then, since we know that man will war 
upon man, and nation prey upon nation, is it not the part of wise 
men to prepare for that which we know will be and not risk our 
all in idle hopes for that which we merely wish to be? If we 
will glance over the history of the last century and a quarter, 
we shall see that more men have been killed in battle than in all 
the period of recorded history before, and even now the all- 
IKurope slaughter is so great that it has been recently suggested 
tint the present conflict be called the war of wars. 


-of mankind and for the defense and neutrality of which 
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[ do not think our country will be drawn into the Europes 
conflict, and 1 pray God that it may not, but no one can tell. © 
August 1, 1914, Sir Edward Grey stated that the relations by 
tween Germany and Great Britain were better than they hia 
been in 15 years, but just four days later these two power! 
nations were in the death grapple of war. I do not believe th: 
we are necessarily in any immediate danger of foreign attac| 
but that we shall be attacked within the next few years, I hay: 
not the least doubt. Mars is high on his throne, the leaven is 4 
work, all the world is in ferment, and no man knows what 
day may bring forth. 

One hundred and thirty-six years ago Washington laid doy 
the maxim that no nation can pe trusted to be peaceable an 
friendly any further than it is bound by its own self-interest; 
and all history, before and after, confirms his truism. Treati: 
are but “pieces of paper,’ and ententes and understanding 
count for naught when they clash with the greed and ambitio 
of nations. Thus do the instincts of primitive man abide wit 
us. This is not fancy, it is history. 

Our position in the world is all changed. We are no long 
protected by a majestic isolation. Man’s genius, through stea: 
and electricity, has destroyed all isolation. The nations hay 
moved up close together and live in speaking distance. ‘Tl 
oceans now make war infinitely more easy instead of more difi 
cult. A half million soldiers can be brought across the Atlanti 
in 10 days, and across the Pacific in 30 days. The diplomati: 
commercial, and social relations of the nations are rapidly lx 
coming more complex and the points of collision constantly i: 
creasing. We, as a nation, are in the whirl of this vortex, an 
from it we can not extricate ourselves. But we can prepare t. 
play the part of noble men and of an exalted nation. Let 
now for a moment view our relations to some of our more powec! 
ful neighbors. 

The German Empire, while professedly friendly, does not i 
fact like us at all, and for several reasons. In the first plac 
the German nation has attained a degree of culture and efficien: 
which it vainly thinks not only entitles it to the mastery of 1) 
world, but which would justify it in imposing that mastery upo 
any and all people whatsoever. Then she hates our Monro 
doctrine because, as she says, it makes us virtual overlor 
over all Central and South America, one-half of the unexploit« 
globe, while she is compelled to remain cooped up within li 
narrow territorial limits, without a field for the display of ly 
genius, or an outlet for her surplus population. Nor does s| 
like either our commercial rivalry or our unrestricted trade i 
the munitions of war, which she, because of her military mis 
fortunes, can not share equally with her enemies. It is a faci 
that a few years ago a member of the German general stai 
outlined a plan of attack on the United States by which 240.01» 
German soldiers, under the protection of a powerful naval flec! 
could be landed on our shores within a period of 10 days; t! 
cause assigned for the proposed attack being our alleged i 
fringement upon German commercial rights. 

Japan, although we first introduced her to the family of 1 
tions, holds and cherishes two festering grievances against 
one of them being our taking of the Philippine Islands at lh 
very gateway and clearly within her sphere of influence, and | 
other our refusal to admit Japanese immigrants to our shor 
on equal terms with immigrants from the most favored natio 
of the world, and it is now generally believed that in the \: 
1907 she fitted out an expedition against us, going so far us 
load her troops upon her transports, and that she was « 
suaded from making war upon us by the intervention of En 
land, her new ally in peace and war. 

Not even with Great Britain have we an assurance of ¢o! 
tinuing peace. Though we are blood of their blood and ha 
lived with them in peace for a hundred years, nevertheless t! 
English, with all their admitted goodness, ha.e never been ab 
to rise above the baneful creed of Washington's maxim of t! 
supremacy of self-interest, and they have not hesi-ated to ma 
war upon us, or upon any other nation, when their interests 
ambitions were at stake. Let us, with fairness to Great Brita 
but with fidelity to ourselves, turn over a page or two of hi 
tory. She fought with us against France from 1754 to 176: 
and we drove the Trench from the Western Continent; s! 
fought against us and France from 1775 to 1781, and we droy 
her from the United States; she fought against us from 1S! 
to 1814, and we established our rights on the high seas; sh 
fought with Germany and against France from 1792 to 1815 
she fought with France and against Russia in 1854, in 191 
she fights against Germany and with Trance and Russia. | 
all this I am laying no fault at her door, but merely followi: 
the course of history and calling attention to the verificati 
of Washington’s maxim. Great Britain is, and thinks she mu 
be, the naval and commercial mistress of all the seas; and if, 
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we snou 
ever purposes on tl to say nothing of 
crounds of possible difference, >e shall see that blood 
tl ‘nner than water and that the law of self-interest still obtains 
-en with one of the most exalted nations on earth. é 
Having now briefly summed up the thin of value which 
as a nation are obliged tu protect, called attention to some 
sible dangers. and noted a few probable sources of attack, 
us next see whether, in a military sense, we are adequately 
epared for the national defense. 
secording to the last annual report of the Secretary of War, 
have a standing Army of 4,701 officers and 87.781 men, in- 
ding the Quartermaster and Hospital Corps. Of these, 158 
ers and 17,901 men belong to the Coast Artillery, 
stationary and can be used only in our city 
1.008 officers and 18.434 men belong to 
nical and nonfighting branches of the Army, such as mili- 
ry instructors, recruits, and men engaged in recruiting, leav 
ng a mobile army—that is, an army that can be moved from 
to place at any time of call—of 2,935 officers and 51.446 
Of this mobile army, 9.572 men are in the Philippines; 
199 in Hawati; 2.179 in the Canal Zone; S49 in China; 862 
Alaska: 4.090, until recently, at Vera Cruz; and 707 in 
Porte Rico, and the Secretary states that when he makes a new 
d immediately necessary assignment of quotas to our various 
sts outside of continental United States we shall then have 
ft. for the protection of 100,000,000 people, and over 3,000 000 
squire miles of territory, a mobile army of but 24,602 men, a 
‘orce just a little more than twice the size of the police force 
f the city of New York. 
This little mobile army of ours, less than 25.000 in number, 
together with the small garrisons of our coast fortifications, is 
day the Nation's only regular force for the protection of this 
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vast country, this veritable treasure land, with all its multi- 
form interests, a continent stretching 3.000 miles from ocean 
to ocean, with a Pacific coast of 1.200 miles, a Canadian border 


of 3.000 miles, an Atlantic and Gulf coast of over 6,000 miles. 

nd a Mexiean border of 1,500 miles. And even this little 
nucleus of an Army must of necessity be scattered all over the 
United States, most of it many days’ travel from New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, or any other place of probable attack. 
Germany or England or any other first-class European power 
eould quietly embark an army of 250,000 men, arrive in the 
waters of New York within a period of 10 days, flank the forts 
of that place. go up the const and land from open sea. enter 
New York, destroy it. sack it, burn it. or hold it for a $5,000,- 
000,000 ransom at will, and he comfortably settled before our 
ttle Army could reach the Hudson, and when it got there it 
uld be about as potent for our defense as would be a company 
half-armed, half-trained schoolboys against a regiment of 
well-armed and well-trained regulars. 

But not only would the city of New York be at the mercy of 
the invading enemy, either for destruction or for the levying of 
tribute, but the conquerors would be in the very heart of our 
arms and ammunitions, in close proximity to all our 
manufaetories of military supplies, and near by the shipyurds 
where all our vessels of war are built, while just a little farther 

way are the coa! and iron mines and oil wells from which 
all our military supplies are originally derived. Thus a single 
unchecked invasion at this vital spot of the Nation might leave 
us utterly prostrate and helpless and lead to our final destrue- 
tion or subjugation. 

But some one has said that we might, like Pompey of old, 
stamp our foot upon the ground and call forth a million soldiers 
between sunrise and sunset. This is a dream and a delusion, 
and T pray that you will not be put to sleep by it. No army of 
fighting volunteers can be raised in a day, and if it could it would 
be practically useless, for it would have neither arms nor ammu- 
nition, and would be.utterly lacking in that training and dis- 
cipline so indispensably necessary in troops who are to fight the 
rained soldiers of an invading enemy. Washington said: “ The 
lirmness requisite for the real business of fighting is only to be 
attained by a constant course of discipline and service.” If we 
would only keep in mind the fact, for indeed it is a fact, that in 





stored 


all our great wars our raw militia and untrained volunteers have 
broken and run away at the first sight of battle, we might then 

\ appreciate the necessity of training and discipline. Of course, 

' we have not put this black page in our school histories for our 

h boys and girls to read, but it is, nevertheless, an established truth 

v in the annals of, our military struggles. 

I } The plan of preparedness for the national defense which I 


have in mind contemplates providing, within a very few years, 
an available, trained force of not less than 1,000,000 men, only a 
small per cent of whom would be regularly withdrawn from 


private pursuits and kept at public expense, the great bulk of 
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AS 


be raised to a fighting force of at least 50 high-class battleships, 
with all the necessary subordinate and auxiliary craft; that all 
of its parts and equipments should be thoroughly coordinated 
and brought up to date; that every ship should be fully oflicered 
and manned; and that it should, withal, be brought to a rank 
among the navies of the world second only to that of Great Brit- 
ain. ‘This, of course, can not be done at once, but it should be the 
goal for which we strive. 

But you say all this will cost something. Certainly it will. 
And it should. It will be worth something. But when we are 
about to spend money for necessary national defense we should 
no mere stand back on expense than when we go to buy food and 
Clothes for our children, or to employ a doctor to treat our fam- 
ily, or to procure any other actual necessary of life which we 
must have whether it comes high or comes low. It is a case 
where expense is not a consideration. Adequate preparation for 
defense would be cheap at any price. I have no love for the man 
who is unwilling to fight for his country or to contribute to its 
necessary defense, and I can scarcely trust myself to describe 
him. He neither loves his country nor possesses the finer traits 
of the soul. But, as a matter of fact, the cost of the additional 
defenses which I advocate would entail no very large expendi- 
ture. A very considerable part of the overhead expense of this 
increase is already met, since no additional physical or housing 
plants, or administrative forces, would be necessary, leaving only 
the items of food, clothing, and pay to be provided for. A large 
saving could be effected by cutting out a number of our need- 
less Army posts, some of which owe their existence not to the 
demands of the service but to the pork-barrel proclivities of 
politicians more ambitious than patriotic. 

And now, anticipating the cry of “ militarism,” let me say that 
the litte nucleus of a standing army of 150,000 men, which I 
propose, is only one-sixth of the standing peace army of Ger- 
many, although she is only one-seventeenth of our size and has 
but three-fifths of our population; is only one-fifth of that of 
France, with only one-seventeenth of our size and but one-third 
of our population; is but one-fourth that of Austria-Hungary, 
with but one-fifteenth of our size and one-half of our population ; 
is only one-tenth of that of Russia, with twice our area and one 
and a half times our population; is but one-half that of Great 
Britain (exclusive of her colonies), with but one thirty-fourth 
of our area and but one-half of our population. There can never 
be any “militarism” in this country. Whoever raises the cry 
either does not know what he says or does not care. In either 
case, he is to be pitied. Our military and our civil affairs are as 
completely separated as are our church and state. We are not 
in the least danger of military dominancy. Our only danger is 
that we shall never be able to arouse the necessary military 
spirit to insure our safety and protection. 

My earnest hope is that every American citizen, unbiased by 
party interest, and unswayed by personal prejudice, may be- 
come seriously interested in the preparation of his country for 
its honorable defense, lest these shores of ours be some day 
trodden by foreign foes, and this glorious heritage of ours be- 
come the possession of alien enemies. Let us not forget that a 
few months ago there was a nation called Luxemburg, but it 
was not prepared to defend itself,.and it has now passed off the 
map of the world forever; that Belgium, noble little Belgium, 
though she is fighting for her life as men have scarcely fought 
since the world began, is not quite equal to her self-defense, and 
that she is now probably in the last throes of a slowly expiring 
nation: that China is, and has ever been, powerless to defend 
herself, and that, step by step, the armies of her enemies occupy 
her lands and move nearer toward her sacred cities. Surely we 
shall not permit it to be so where man has made his best and 
most intelligent attempt at self-government. 





Oregon and California Land Grants. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 


OF OREGON, 


Fr 


Ix vue House or Representatives, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a decision of 
Judge Wolverton, of the United States District Court of Oregon, 
in reference to the Oregon and California land grants. 

The decision is as follows: 

First. That the decree heretofore entered in said cause so far as It 
affects the defendants, Oregon & California Railroad Co.; Southern 
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Pacific Co.; Stephen T. Gage, individually and as trustee; Union Try 
Co., individually and as trustee, hereinafter called “the defendant 
be, and the same is hereby, set aside and held for naught, but is adher 
to in all respects as to the defendants and cross-complainants, her 

after called the “ cross-complainants,” and the interveners. 

Second. That the defendants and their respective officers and ag 
be, and each is hereby, enjoined from selling the lands or any ; 
thereof granted either by the act of Congress approved July 25, 1566 
amended by the act of Congress of April 10, 1869, or by the act of C 
press approved May 4, 1870. whether the said lands be situated wit! 
the place or indemnity limits of the grants thereby made, to any: pers 
not an actual settler on the land sold to him, or in quantities great 
than one-quarter section to one purchaser, or for a price exceeding $2 
per acre, and from selling any of tbe timber on said lands, or any m 
eral or other deposits therein, except as a part of and in conjuncti 
with the land on which the timber stands or in which the mineral 
other deposits are found and from cutting or removing or authori 
the cutting or removal of any of the timber thereon, or from removyi 
or authorizing the removal of mineral or other deposits therein, exc: 
in connection with the sale of the land bearing the timber or contain 
the mineral or other deposits. 

Third. That the defendants and their respective officers and age: 
be, and each is hereby, enjoined from making or agreeing to make, eit 
directly or indirectly, any disposition whatsoever of said lands o1 
any part thereof, or of the timber thereon or any part thereof, or of a 
mineral or other deposits therein ; from cutting, removing, or auth: 
ing the cutting or removal of the timber thereon or any part ther 
from removing or authorizing the removal of mineral or other depos 
therein ; and from disposing of, receiving, or exerting any control o\ 
any money which arose, or may hereafter arise, from said lands, eit! 
through sales thereof or of timber thereon, or through condemnati 
proceedings or otherwise, and now on deposit, or which may hereaft: 
be placed on deposit, with any bank, clerk of court, or other institut! 
or person, to await the final decision of the Supreme Court of the Uni’ 
States in this case, untii Congress shall have a reasonable opportuni 
to make provision by iegislation for the disposition of said lands, tim! 
money, mineral, or other deposits, in accordance with such policy 
Congress may deem fitting under the circumstances, and at the sa: 
time secure to the defendant all the value that the said granting ac! 
conferred upon the grantees. 

Fourth. That .f Congress does not make provision for the dispositi: 
as aforesaid of said lands, money, timber, mineral, or other deposits, t! 
defendants may apply to the court within a reasonable time, but not |: 
than six months from the entry of this decree, for a modification o! 
much of the injunction herein ordered as forbids any disposition of ¢) 
said lands, timber, money, mineral, or other deposits, or any pa 
thereof, until Congress shall act, and the court hereby reserves the rig! 
to modify this deeree in that regard if in its opinion good cause sbi 
then exist for doing so. 

Fifth. That this decree shall apply not only to all sald grant land 
unsold at the time this action was instituted, but also to all such gra: 
lands sold prior to the institution of the action which have sin 
reverted or shall hereafter revert to the defendants or anyone of them 

Sixth. That this decree shall be without prejudice to any other suit- 
rights, or remedies which the Government may have by law or und 
the joint resolution of Congress passed April 30, 1908, or under the a 
= Congress passed August 20, 1912, against the defendants or any 

nem. 

Seventh. That the complainant have and recover from the defendan 
Oregon & California Railroad Co., Southern Pacific Co,, Stephen 
Gage, Union Trust Co., and each, its lawful costs and disburseme: 
herein, taxed at $ . and that exccution issue therefor. 








War-Revenne Tax Aet. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


JAMES R. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. MANN, 


Ix vue House or Representatives, 


Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, because the Democratic major 
in the House refused a reasonable time for discussion and 1 
fused any opportunity to permit changes in the emergency int: 
nal-revenue tax law, I shall insert sample letters out of a lar, 
number which I have received, protesting against various pr 
visions in the present law, which is to be extended one year | 
the joint resolution. 

The following are the sample letters: 


CHicaGo, ILL,, December 14, 19! 
Hou. JAMES R. MANN, 
Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Str: As manufacturers of toilet requisites, we protest agalne! 
ary a war tax on toilet preparations. It amounts to 5 per 
on the wholesale price and has to be borne by the manufacturers ar 
retailers. It places no tax on the consumers, for the reason it wou 
— all retail values. We consider that this tax on our line ts a sp 
cies of discriminatory legislation, of indefensible robbery, masquer 
ing as an intelligent taxation, and of wanton insult, for which ther: 
no present excuse or palliation. When Congress gets ready to tax 
other trades—dry goods, hardware, jewelry, and all the rest—drugg! 
and the drug and allied manufacturers will assert no right to cxen 
tion; but until then we will be amply justified in regarding such t2\ 
tion as palpable discrimination, as a crime against our rights, and : 
an abuse of governmental power, and as a stigma upon the intellige: 
and sense of justice of Congress. 

Yours, very truly, 


Comrornt MANUFACTURING Co 


I’. K. Lyox, Manager, 
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Cricaco, December rer 
HW Tames R. MANN, 
E House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sir: We, as commission merchants, are being imposed upon 
un the present war tax. You are aware of the fact that we pay a 
ih tax of $20, aside from the fact that we are obliged to pay a 
oT . of 1 cent on every bill of lading and the same amount on telegraph 

<saves and telephone calls. 

We do not ask to be relleved of all this burden, as we expect to hay 
to pay our just portion of taxes, but, inasmuch ax we pay the spe 
tax fer commission merchants, we believe the stamp tax should be 


ited or collected from the transportation companies instead o 
es, apd the tax on telephone calls and telegraph messages should 
eliminated or collected from those deriving revenue trom tho 


VW ee] fully justified in asking your support to relieve us, and trust 
consider the matter fay ¥. 
Yours, truly, Fox & GoODDING 





Ciitcaco, Dee ber 8, 1915, 
lames R. MANN, 


Hiouse of Reprcsentatircs, Washington, D,. ¢ 


De,sx Sir: The question of raising revenue for the needs of the 
Government will be among the most important to be considered by the 
Congress now convened, 

We are emphatically opposed to the continuance of the present taxes 

mposed upon telegraph and telephone messages, bills of lading, and 


express receipts. As at present applied, these measures are unjust 
to the commission merchant. He has a direct-license tax of $20 per 
ni His business is such that he is necessarily required to use 
i ong-distance phone and the telegraph to a much greater extent 
than the ordinary iines of business. The same thing applies to the 
tax he is compelled to pay on freight and express receipts, because 


ount of the perishable nature of his goods he has to make daily 
shij nts to his customers, paying the tax on each shipment, whereas 
the manufacturer or the ordinary merchant can make one shipment of 

s that will supply his customer for weeks or months. 

We believe a careful eonsideration of these things will lead you to 
t} nuelusion that the railroad and express companies, telegraph and 
telephene companies, should be required to pay the taxes 

| messages. 

fhe President in his address also suggests a stamp tax on checks. 
While we do not oppose this form of raising revenue, it should be 
born n mind that the commission merchant is compelled to make 

nt sales daily of his consignments, sending a check for each, and 
« the average commission merchant as an example, his stamp tax 
hecks alone will run from $150 to $500 per annum. Should this 
imposed, which seems not improbable, the Congress will then 
ixed this one class of business men to such an extent that many 

em will be practically forced eut of business. 

We respectfully submit the injustice of placing upon one industry the 
burden of annual license, tax on telegrams, tax on long-distance 
messages, tax on express shipments, tax on freight shipmeuts, 

on checks. 





n rec eipts 


We will cheerfully share in bearing the expenses of the Government 
t believe they should be more equitably distributed. 
Ve confidently rely upon your careful consideration and assistance 
isting these matters fairly. 
Yours, respectfully, A. E. Barker & Co. 
Cu » Deccembe J 


IAMES R. MANN, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I) Sim: Permit us to call your attention to the unjust tax: im 
i by the Government on the commission business 
First, commission merchants are called upon to pay an annual special 


$20 for the privilege of conducting their business. Then on top 

another special tax of 1 cent on every long-distance telephom 
on every shipment we make, either by express or freight; also on 
telegram. These 1-cent items impose a tax of anywhere from 
so per day, according to the volume of business done. 


W elieve that the telephone, telegraph, railroad, and expr: com 
pan should pay this tax, as they are the ones that reecive the benetlt 
of the business we give them. 

The $20 per year tax on the commission business should, in our opin 

dine our obligation to the Government, so far as special tax is 
or rned, 


The proposed tax on checks would impose a hardship on commisston 
hants, for the reason that they issue all the way from 100 to 
‘s per day, 75 per cent of which are for amounts running fror 

S10. Such a tax would impose a burden on widows, children, 
le of small means who might be fortunate enough to have a bank 

ount. Their checks would necessarily be very small, but the tax 

would be the same as on a check for thousands of dollars. If there 
was an exemption on all checks under $50 or $100, it would go a long 
way toward relieving the class of people that only draw checks for 
amounts. 
‘To offset the decrease in revenues derived from import taxes, we 
that those who are receiving enormous benefits from the sale 
of munitions, ete., to foreign countries should bear a generous share 
of the tax burden, through a tax on exports. 
We earnestly request that you use your influence to correct this 
ust burden, 
\ssuring you that we will appreciate your cfforts to aid us, we are, 
Yours, very truly, 





C. F. Love & Co. 


CHICAGO, December 3, 1915, 

lion. JAMES R. MANN, 
llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 
Desk Sir: We, as members of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Associa 
m of America, and other related organizations; also, we, as one of 





the many business concerns In any line of business throughout the | 


country, write you, protesting against the injustice of the revenue law 


whi i makes us, and all businesses, pay a tax on all our telegrams, our 
railroad bills of lading, our express receipts, and our long-distance 


telephone messages. 
esides the aboye, we are paying a license (revenue) tax and an In 
Come tax, 


LItI——4 


are 





bus 
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Curcaco, December &, 1915. 























JAMES R. MA 
‘ ) z d into involuntary bankruptcy two years 
a e wel t getting on our feet a ttle by making and selling 
t ) tior then we re sudder immed with ir tax that 
I rdvance business we do plus all 
t | ery which we | for 25 cents we have to 
st ) ) I so rhe tax is st per cent of our gross 
} i It uD nd ory W already pay 
1 1 ed < c ( es and chemica 700 per 

t « > D } t il nd we protest 
a t ‘ 

v\ pt 

¥« .u HERRE! A. 
CHIcaco, Decem be 
J ] s R. } 
iW Bp. € 

I t i ft T 1 States is great 
ha I t r for t rnufacture 
0 i t vhi e left n the market 

j es] t of hair dyes, for the 
o ported from Eur t cases. In other words, hair 
dye 1 el mply doing t est to drift through the 
Pp i ft war on the ttle, 1 »-priced steck now left in this 
COoOUunlL , 

Is it fair to put a burdensome tax on industry almost driven out 
of busine as it ts? Especially so when industries directly benefited 
by the war are not being taxed. I et articles have borne the special 
tamp tax for 13 months. They done their share and the bur- 
den should now be shifted to those benefited by the war who are obvi- 
ously tter able to support it. 

Your kind support of any measure to release us from this burden 
on hair dyes, if the “ war tax is to be extended, is respectfully and 
most earnestly solicited. 

Res] tfully, yours, 
Herrert A. HARRIS, 
Residence, 6636 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 
BROOKLYN, N,. Y., December 4, 1915, 
ion. JAmMes R. MANN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Referring to the reenactment of the emergency reve- 
bue-stamp law, we beg to inclose herewith copy of a letter, which has 
been add sed to Hon. F. M. SimMons, also to Hon CLacpe KITCHIN, 
which goes into this matter thoroughly from our viewpoint. 

You will nete that this law bas caused us to pay into the Treasury 
of the United States Government taxes at the rate of $1,105.61 per 
month, or $13,267.32 annually. 

You will also note that we give the net earnings of the company for 
three years previous to the enactment of this law, and they averaged 
$15,750.19 In other words, we had a successful business until the 
Government levied a tax on the output of $13,267.32 annually, on the 
basis of the present business, 

You will perceive that it was tmpossible for us to pass this tax along 
to the consumer, which evidently was the intent of the lawmakers, for 
the reasons given tn our letter. 

We also inclose copy cf the brief which was submitted to Hon. W. Mf. 
Osborn, Commissioner of Internal, Revenue, orally by Mr. L. M. 
Bourne, attorney for the company, tast December, and it will be seen 
tl the effect of the tax upon this business was even more disastrous 





than was predicted in the argument. 
The reasen we send copy of brief is to respectfully call your atten 
tion to the fact that talcum powder was not specifically mentioned in 


the emergency act at all, but was included by the commissioner by 
construction of the law, inasmuch as the word “ cosmetics” was men- 
tioned in the act, and talcum pewder was included under this heading. 


We hope that you will read the tetter addressed to Senator Simmoxs 
and Congressman KITCHIN, in order that you may be familiar with 
the record, and the actual facts and figures given in this correspondence 
are in accordance with the books of the company, and are more eloquent 
and forcible in their criticism of this unjust law than anything which 
can be said by the writer. 


We respecttully ask your aid in the way of relief of some kind. We 
are perfectly willing te bear our part of taxation during these ex- 
traordinary times, but submit the propesition that this tax is alto- 


gether unjust in its operation, and we confidently believe that you will 
render us some assistance after reading the recerd. 
Respectfully submitted. 
TALCUM Pure COMPANY, 
P. E. PAGR, 
General Manager. 


By 


CriIcaco, December $, 1915. 
Hon. J. R. MANN, Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


S:r: We notice from the newspapers that in the forthcoming session 
of Congress about to meet the emergency revenue act, or so-called war- 
tux ‘aw. that expires by limitation on December 31 next is likely to 
be continued. 

We are particuiarly Interested in and oppressed by Schedule B of 
this law, and we sincerely hope that you will see your way ciear to 
have that part of this law abrogated altogether or so amended, tf it is 
eontinued, that the tax will be paid by the consumer at the time of the 
final purchase, so that it will not continue to act as an oppress've and 


discriminating tax upon a few, mostiy small manufacturers, like our- 
selves, who can not wel: afford to bear such an additional burden, 
especially at the present time. 


We do not wish to burden you with details or statistics unless you 
wish us to do so, as no deubt you are in a general way familiar with 
the subject, but we desire simply to call jour attention to the fact 
that a great nany of the materials entering into the manufacture of 


perfumes, tollet preparations, etc., have increased in price sinve the 
commencement of the European war, in some instances as much as 


three and four hundred per cent, while the general business conditions 
in this line during this period have not been at all prosperous from the 
standpoint of demand. 

On tep of this condition, which would have made it difficult for some 
amail manufacturers, like ourselves, to make any profit this year, alung 
comes this war tax and adds 2) per cent to the retail or selling price, 
or about 5 per cent to the wholesale price, an amount greater, we are 
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free to state, than our net profit amounts to. In our case at 
if this law that we believe is entirely st well 

is conti <d, it virtually means we are going to be le 0 
business. 

Does it not seem unjust, as well as absurd, that the ¢ 
should iay an oppressive tax on a all percentage of the bh: 
people of this country, a proportion of whom at least, who 
imilar line of isiness to ourselves, are already suffering 
unusual and disturbed conditions in nt to the European wv 
at the same time it is allowing the people and countries of | 
who are responsibie for this war, in so far as they are able to 
them, to procure al! the munitions of war and supplies of eve 
that they can get or can pay for at good stiff price, of course, 
paying any extra or export tax to reimburse this Government 
disturbed conditions which it claims are the cause of its de 
revenue and for which conditions these countries and peoples are 















entirely responsible. 

Again, does it not seem to you absurd and unjust that smal! 
like ourselves, that sometimes ond it difficult to ‘ 3 met 
keep our heads above water in ordinary times, a much more 
explained above, in these times should be so « i y tax 
be almost put out of business, when other large firms and mi 
corporations in certain favored lines that are making tre 
protits out of these unusual conditions are not paying a cent 
to make up this deficiency in revenue that the Government repor 





these unusual conditions and which conditions these firms and 
lions are profiting so enormously by? 

In view of these facts that we have, for the sake of brevity. 1 
touched upon. we trust you will use your influence and recor 
vote against the continuation of this, in eur opinion, absurd, 
unreasonable, and unnecessary law after its expiration on th 
instant, as originally passed, or at least, if its continuation 


be successfully combated, that you will use your best «ndeavors t 
that part of it at least known as Schedule B amenled that 
not be necessary for the manufacturer to stamp these articles 
he selis or ships his goods to a dealer or agent, but that the tax st 
will only be required to be placed upon the package at the time 
finat sale to the consumer, thus spreading this tax evenly upon a 
people who use these goods, which. of course, the only fai: 
equitable method of taxation. 

We are entirely willing to pay our share of any tax that it m 
found necessary to ievy upon all the people or even upon all bu 
concerns, but we strenuously object to paying out as a tax the 
share of our profits, while our neighbor next door, in a much 
profitable and prosperous business, pays not a vent. 

resuming to thank you in advance for considering favorab]) 
urgent request in this matter, we remain, 

Very sincerely, yours, 


so 


is 


Warp & Co., 
P. Tyre_t Warp, Presid 


Cuicaco, December 3, 1 
JAMES R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We desire to call your attention to the unequal b 
that the special tax of $20 assessed on commission merchants b 
upon us. We are obliged to pay this entire tax, when, as a n 
of fact, our business has resolved itself into a basis wherein we 
very little merchandise on a commission basis. It is practical! 
purchased. Why not prorate this tax so that it is shared all alon 
line. from the producer to the ultimate consumer. 

This also applies on special stamp tax assessed on all bills of | 
telegrams, and long-distance phone calls. We are obliged to pay 
tax for service performed by other people. 

We trust that you will use your cooperation to relieve our sh: 
the burden. We feel that we are being overtaxed. 

Yours, very truly, 
M. 


M. 


Laripus Co. 


LAPIDUS. 


(Int 


Cnyicaco, December 8, 1 
Hon. JAMmEes R. MANN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. MANN: The grain trade has during the past yea 
since the internal-revenue act of last year went into effect been 
dened with an undue proportion of taxes, enough, in fact, to re 
business considerably. 

I hope you will make it a peint to do all you can to get these 
lowered to a more reasonable basis and more in line with tax 
charged against other lines of business. 

Trusting this will have your attention, I am, with best wishes, 

Sincerely, yours, 
A. L. SomeERs, 
4544 Forestville Aves 


Cuicaco, December 10, 1 


Hen, JAMES R. MANN, 
Washington, D. C0. 


Dear Sir: The internal-reyenue act of Congress of last y: 
limitation expires with 1915. It is credibly reported that it w 
reenacted by Congress during the present month. Its provisions 
tive to grain transactions are burdensome and discriminatory. ‘ 
important commodities escape taxation altegether. They shoud 
their fair share aiong with grain. 

The farmer and grain dealer has most of this tax to pay, as it lx 
in the country and ouly «nds when the grain reaches Chicago 
sold. The millers and hedgers are all affected by the tax, and a 
have a large constituency on the Chicago Board of Trade, I sin 
hope that you can see yuur way clear to take up the fight and ¢ 
get this tax reduced. 

Thanking you in advame for any trouble I may put yeu to, I r 

Very truly, yours, 
J. A. Epwanrt 
Curcace, December 11, 1 
Hon. James R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. MANN: I am instructed by the officers and direct 
the Chicago Board of Trade to say that they earnestly hope that 
will do everything possible to secure for us a measure of relief 
the burdensome tax which has been assessed on sales of produ 
commercial exchanges the past year. It is their opinion that th 
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ac it exists at present is discriminatory and conseque unjust, and 
ne it is possible it should be eliminated. aes i ss 

This section of the tax is found on page 17 of Public Document 217, 
which states that ‘upon each sale, agreement of sale, or agreement to 
: any product or mechandise at any exchauge or board of trade o1 
‘her similar place, either for present or future delivery, for each 
<100 iz value of said sale, agreement of sale, or agreement to sell, 1 
~ont. and for each additional $100, or fractional part thereof in 
of $100, 1 cent.” 


APPENDLX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


In view of the large amount coilected from this source during the } 


‘ iv, when many other lines of business lave paid no tax what 
i except the taxes which we also pay, it would seem that we have | 
a i and proper reason to ask that this tax be changed so as to read, | 
“iy + for each $200,” instead of 1 cent for each $100, if the elimina 


» of the tax is impossible. 
When I tell you that there has been approximately 500,000,000 
} of grain handled through the Chicago market from producer 





i nsumer in the most efficient manner during the past year, and 

+] in addition to that an amount probably equal in size was sold 

through the Chicago market and routed to consumers through other 

; ways, the great value to the public of this efficient system is 
rent. 


i hare the honor to remain, very truly, yours, 
C. HW. Cansy, President. 


Cuicacea, December 10, 19145. 
James R. MANN, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

1) Siz: Whev the stamp-tax act- was enacted last year it was 

' tention, we believe, that mutual insurance companies should be 
exempted in the law. 

We understand that the section referring to mutual insurance com- 
panies was so ambiguously worded as to be subject to misconstruction, 
ind that the Internal Revenue Department has attempted to collect a 
fax upon the mutual insurance c\mpanies which will amount to many 
thousands of dollars. 

We presume that it 1s very probable that this bill will be reintro- 
duced. If so, we believe that the section referring to insurance should 
t worded that there would be no question but that the mutual 

irance companies are exempt from the stamp tax. 

We inclose herewith a proposed draft of the insurance sectlon which 

would recommend be followed in the new law. 

Thanking you in advance for any assistance that you render, we 


Yours, truly, W. C. Ritcnin & Co., 
R. Hf. RitTcHIE, 
5127 Kenwood Avenue, 
Ciuicaco, Deecmber 7, 1915. 
James R. MANN, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sm: The following is copy of resolution adopted by the Illinois 
State Brewers’ Association : : 
Resolved by the Illinois State Brewers’ Association in meeting 
eubled on the 29th day of November, A. D. 1915, That we earnestly 
yrotest against the continuance of the extra war tax of 50 cents per 
rrel on malt liquor beyond December 31, 1915, at which time said 
‘xtra war tax will cease according to present law, and further, that 
we express to our Senators and Representatives In Congress this our 
protest against the continuance of the extra tax, and our hope that 
our Senators and Representatives will give this resolution their atten- 
t appreval, and favorable action.”’ 
It is earnestly hoped that you will use your best efforts to defeat 
ntinuance of this onerous extra war tax 
Yours, truly, 





ERNEST Fecker, Jr., President. 
Ws. L&GNER, Secretary, 


Los ANGELES, Can., December &, 1915 
GOscak W. UNpeERWwooD, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: During the consideration of the emergency tax bill 
in Congress last year I wired you that the projected tax upon claret 
wine was excessive, a product that I sell at wholesale at 15 cents per 
callon f. o. b. California, and that it looked like ruin to me. 

Through this ill-advised measure my cellars are full of wine, and I 
have been compelled to borrow sufficient money from bank to meet my 
urrent expenses. 

This measure also placed a fortifying tax of 55 cents a gallon upon 
brandy which preserves the grape sugar in sweet wine, equivalent to 
iG cents per gallon for the wine so fortified, and, with the additional 
stamp tax of 8 cents per gallon, amounts to a total tax of 24 cents per 
zallon. The wholesale price f. o. b. Catifornia is from 40 to 45 cents 
per gallon. In other words, this so-called war tax amounts to more 
ihan 50 per cent upon ary and sweet wines, and no distinction is made 
in light table wines, which retail at only 30 cents per gallon, requiring 

stamp of & cents. 

What has been the result? The wives and families of 15,000 vine- 
vardists in California are made to suffer, and hogs were turned into 
vineyards last summer, and thousands of tons of grapes rotted 
the vines. The production of sweet wine in California has dwindled 
m 5,500,000 gallons in 1915 to 1,250,000 gallons in 1915. See 
iternal-revenue reports. 

_It is one thing to say to the consumer that he shall pay this exces- 
Sive tax and quite another to compel him to do se. As an illustration, 
in (he Latin quarter of Los Angeles and San Francisco nearly every 
‘oreisner who drinks light wine with his meals (where grapes were to 
be had for almost nothing) made in the back yards and cellars from 5 
to oO) barrels of wine and surreptitiously sells it to his kind, for which 
the Government will never get one cent of tax, and my wine, which is 
subject to tax and collection, remains in the cellar. 

: we not hope for some relief? Otherwise, it spells ruin to ev ry 
Vineyardist In California. 

Yours, sincerely, W. H. Craptree. 





' : Crnicaco, December 2, 1985. 
AMES R. Mann, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
sent \: Sin: Relative to certain features of the Federal revenue law of 
814, which lapses by limitation the 31st instant, we wish to protest 
“eatnst the reenactment of the tenth item in section 3, that places a 





specific tax S20) ) 
portion of the stan p tax wh } 
a2 1l-cent stamp on bills of la x, t h 
telephone calls. 
Our busines whit } > ; i} ' 








mate merchandising | t} ! 
} Pawnbroker, circus ib rel 
In th handlir } 

aisproportionately lar 

business, and the invoices s I! l 
forces the use if the telegrap ne 

with the result that. contra " tl 

the burden of th taxes ; t 

than upen any ther, varyir rd 


the business at from $50 to $1,000 
Wwe appreciate the 








out either an indtvidual or a lit 
burden is wrong nd it is our h t 
your careful consideration and if — itler it 
correctness of our g¢ tte t i 
ment of these features 
We hope to at lea have 1 oppo ty to 
features 
Appreciating 1 
Yours, trul 
a.M \ 
‘ aco, I ) 
{lou JAMES R Ma 
Washingtor dD. ¢ 
Dear Sin: As a partner in the above conceru and a con 
your congressional district, I wish to pro t most energet 
a continuance of the present emergency tax law 
All liberal-minded people must admit that even unde 
conditions an enormous sum of money is needed to cover the rt 
expenses of our Government, and I would feel unworthy of bk 
citizen of this country if I did not assist in the production of 
much-needed revenue by paying a fair proportion of it but 
emergency tax law as it at present exists is hardly fair to ] 
business, as we are obliged to pay a direct tax of $20 per 
the stamp tax on telephene-and telegraph messages and bi 


which in our case amount to a great deal more than th 
mentioned direct tax. 


I would therefore re spectfully asl vou to give i utter 
moments of your valuable time in order to convines ourself 
injustice of this tax toward us, and, if you find it se, lend 1 
assistance toward the defeat of this law if an attempt is 1 
reenact it either as a separate measur ras part of a I 

Yours, sincerely 
} \ J 
NEW Youn, N. } 
The llon. JAMES R Ma ‘, Chicago, lll 

Dear Sin: I beg to call your attention to the inclosed sta 
conditions in our industry, the products of which n 
pastes, tooth and mouth washes, toilet soaps, perfumes, et 
under Schedule B of the emergency revenue act. 

I sincerely hope you can see your way clear to vote to el 
most unjust provision, in the event that the emerg 
extended. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
i MANUPAC ING PERFt \ 
A Ml wipert (Lt i’ ad f 
( \ 
Hon, JAMES R. Ma‘ 1 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, Il 

DEAR Mr. MANN: Permit me to call your attention 
I hope your time will permit of its perusal 

About one-quarter of a million voters materially affected by S 


> of the so-called war tax solicit your 








tion. The industries in which thes ! engaged 
tetail druggists, manufacturers of etary medicin i 
of pharmaceutica: preparations, a turers of | 
manufacturing perfumers, manuta: rs of tol ré 
the employees of all above-mentioned industri 

Elimination of Scheduie B enables us to continue !f 
tion of Schedule B means ruination 

I earnestly, In behalf of myself a Vl engaged 
mentioned industries, request you to do 4 I 4 


“wrong.” ; 

Yours, very truly, Jo 

The Washington Post on the day following the passa 

joint resolution in the House, published an editorial wl 
worth reading, and as this extension of remarks undet 
to print does not in fact go into the temporary Rercorp fo 
eral days after the Post editorial was published, I 
part of my extended remarks: 





THE DEMOCRATIC WAI x 0 HE PEO! 

Jt was a score day for the Republican vesterday the HH 
Representatives when the majority of the Democrats we ‘ 
for direct taxation of the people of the United States for ano 
and the Republican membership of that bod ent o7 
mously against if. 

The votes of the Democrats for direct taxation will be ¢ 
every district where there is a possible chance for ect ‘ 
publican candidate for Congress, in ever State 
chance for election of Republican Senator ind whil 
sentatives from the far South and Senators from the far S 
be endangered by the record made yesterday 
tepresentatives from the so-called border Stat ind 
will be lost to the Democrats if this direct tax n 





people while there remain cpen so many 
funds needed by the Government 
There will not be a penny collected under t 
from this time henceforth will be referred to ! Repul 
Democratic tax upon the people of the United St 





A party very vig > with its politi work is the Republican 
Part nd it has already started in its work of educating the peopie 
f that direct taxation is « lence of Democratic inability to 
s fully administer the Government 1 the vote of yesterday 
will but serve to establish such view in the minds of the people. 

Every war-tax stamp and every penny paid for a war-tax stamp by 
the people from this time forward will be a Republican argument 
against Democratic administration and the candidates of the Demo- 


eratic Party 

Democrats and Republicans in the rank and file of the people are 
& unit in opposition to the taxation, and while party pressure and 
administration inf reing enough Democratic 









uence may s&s eed in forcing 

Representatives and Senators to support it and carry it over another 
year, November, 1916, will bring party disaster in both branches of 
Congress and probably in the Nation through resentment of the people 
as against this form of taxation. If the Democratic congressional 
leaders had been wise, they would have accepted the amendment offered 
to continue but four months or that for six months and in the mean- 
time acted upon revision of the revised tariff, the issue of bonds or 
the issue of Treasury notes bearing no interest. 

The Democratie Party has pledged itself to a revenue tariff for 40 
years, <nd the Democratic voters and a large number of Republican 
voters would join in approval of raising the needed revenue through 
he tariff. 

For Democratic leaders to say that can not be done is to stamp the 
Democratic Party as proclaiming false doctrine in the past or to ad- 
mit their own inefficiency and lack of ability to provide revenue in the 
good old Democratic way 

Democratic and Republican rank and file alike would prefer by far 
that revenues be raised by the tariff than by direct taxation, 

Democratic and Republican rank and file alike would prefer a bond 
issue to direct taxation. 

Millions of Democrats and other millions of Republicans would pre- 
fer an issue of Treasury notes bearing no interest to direct taxation. 

If the question were put to vote of the people of the United States 
to-day, not 1,000,000 out of the 16,000,000 of voters in the United 
States would vote for direct taxation. 

And with knowledge of this strong popular antagonism to this war- 
tax system the majority of the Democrats in the House yesterday voted 
to tax the people in that obnoxious way. 





War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the extension 
of the provisions of the emergeney-revenue act for the period 
of one year as provided for in this resolution. The Treasury 
deficit now existing is not so much due to the smallness of 
revenue as to the extravagant expenditures under this Demo- 
cratic administration, which expenditures not only necessitate 
the extension of the provisions of the emergency-revenue act 
for at least a temporary period, but also necessitate the levying 
of additional taxation. And inasmuch as a new revenue- 
producing act must be passed by the present Congress increasing 
the amount of revenue to be collected from our peop’. to a sum 
far in excess of that which will be provided by the extension of 
the provisions of the present act the extension should not con- 
tinue for a longer period than required for the passage of a 
new revenue measure and certainly not beyond the end of the 
present session of Congress, by which time new legislation must 
necessarily be had touching the matter of internal taxation. 

Personally I adhere to the Republican theory of raising the 
greater portion of our revenue from the producer of foreign-made 
soods sold in our markets by means of a tax collected at the 
custom house. This indirect method of taxation, as experience 
has abundantly demonstrated, whether drawn from the history 
of the Roman Republic or Empire or from our own representa- 
tive Republic, is infinitely superior to the collection of taxes 
by direet means, to say nothing of the great advantage accruing 
to our manufacturers and workingmen as a result of this system 
of taxation. 

It is unfortunate that our Democratic friends, with the rich 
experience of the past to guide them, persist in relying mainly 
on direct in preference to indirect taxation, and that they so 
steadfastly refuse to aid home industries by restricting foreign 
competition, while at the same time making the foreign producer, 
rather than the American citizen pay the bulk of the expenses of 
running our Government; and it is even more unfortunate that 
they are unable to pass a revenue law that will produce sufficient 
funds with which to pay the expenses of the Government, which 
they seem unable to do largely because of the extravagant man- 
ner in which they administer the public funds placed in their 
eustody. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS NOT NEW. 

For what is happening under this Administration is so similar 

to what occurred under Cleveland’s second term, when the Demo- 
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| eratie Party, as now, were in complete control of both t] 

| lative and executive departments of the Government, tf] 
similarity should be carefully noted and compared for the | 
and guidance of the present as well as future generations 
as now, expenditures exceeded the receipts; then, as 1 
‘Treasury was in a chaotic condition. Then a resort was 
the sale of bonds to replenish the depleted Treasury, whic! 

| to the extent of more than two hundred and sixty-two 1 

| of dollars were sold to tide the Nation over the insuflici: 
revenue produced under the Wilson-Gorman tariff law. 
to-day, with similar conditions prevailing as a result « 
Underwood tariff law, with our country now, as then, at | 
with all the world, to prevent another issue of bonds ex: 
direct taxes and emergency taxes have been and are yet 
levied in a vain effort to prevent a Treasury deficit. 

Let me call your attention with some degree of particulai 
the conditions that prevailed from 1893 to 1897 in so far as 
finances were concerned. For the fiscal year ended Ju 
1894, expenditures of the Government exceeded the recei; 
$69,800,000, and this was the result of the first year of | 
cratic rule following nineteen consecutive years under Re; 
can laws in which receipts had exceeded expenditures, 
throughout the four years of Cleveland’s administration 
expenditures continued to exceed the revenues. To repu:i 
inroads thus made on the Treasury, bonds on four different « 
sions were issued; fifty millions in January, 1894; another 
millions in November, 1894; more than sixty-two millions 
February, 1895; and still later another issue amounting t 
hundred millions; and all of this happened at a time whe: 
country was at peace with all the werld. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELP. 


Under this administration we find history repeating 
and a deficit at the end of the fiscal year 1914, prevented 
by a resort to most unusual methods of taxation, especi: 
the history of our own country, leaving us at the end of th: 
with revenues exceeding expenses to the extent of $34,41 
after having collected in addition to the customs duties a1 
ordinary internal taxes additional revenues as follows: C 
ration income tax, $32,456,000; ‘corporation excise | 
$10,671,000; and individual income tax, $28,253,000. And 
three months of this fiscal year the Payne law was in oper 
and the customs receipts on. imports admitted during these | 
months over what would have been collected had the Under) 
duties prevailed, amounted to approximately $31,500,000 1 
in addition to this the rates of the Payne law on wool and 
were continued for a longer period to December 1, 1913, on 
and to March 1, 1914, on sugar, yielding in revenue ap 
rhately $20,287,000 more than the regular Underwood 
rates would have yielded, amounting in all to $51,787,000 
out which, notwithstanding the unusually heavy tax bu 
levied, a deficit would have resulted. 

The total customs revenues for this fiscal year were > 
320,000, while the internal revenue amounted to the imi 
sum of $380,410,000, a much larger amount than ever 
ously raised by inte.nal taxation. And after having 
this burdensome tax on the people, this same administ: 
was later forced to the passage of the emergency-revenu 
which was only to continue until December 31, 1915, but i 
under consideration for extension another year, or until DL: 
ber 31, 1916. . 

But with all the strenuous efforts of the party in pow: 
raise revenue by all manner of taxation, including the emers 
revenue act, the end of the fiscal year 1915 found the re 
to be $697,910,828, as against disbursements amounti! 
$731,399,759, or a deficiency in revenue of $33,488,931. I 
year the customs receipts were less by $82,534,000, than th« 
preceding, while the previous year’s high-water mark of | 
nal taxes was surpassed and a new mark registered of 
669,000, or an increase of $35,259,000. 

And just here I want to call attention to the popular m 
prehension that our imports, as a result of the European 
are inconsiderable| This popular notion is far from th: 
condition, and the question that should coneern us and cau 
alarm, in view of the real facts as to the volume of our im 
tions, is this: What would have happened had it not be: 
the protective influence of the war? 

In the fiseal year 1914 our imports reached the record-bre: 
sum of $1,.893,925,000, larger by many millions than the im) 
tions of any previous year in our Nation’s existence, and \: 
customs duties were less by $19,000,000, than in the year 
when our importations were smaller in volume by the im! 
sum of $240,650,000, while in the year 1915, with the w: 
full operation, our imports amounted to $1,674,220,000, or S-\- 
955,000 more than in the year 1912, and yet our customs du! 
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notwithstanding these greater importations, were less by | those that pursued us through the years of 1898 to 1897 

hms not been for the enormous, altogether unprecedented, det vd 
Sonrparing, then, the conditions that existed at the close of the | for war materials that came from foreign powers, relieving tl 

fiscal year 1915 with the conditions that existed at the close of | situation some what and permitting wheels to turn that othe 

th ie year 1914 or the years immediately preceding thereto, we | wise would have remained idle and industry to q ken that 

find’ what seems to be the inevitable result of Democratic rule, | already stagnant under the unwise provisions of this law 

expenditures exceeding the revenues of the Government, and this This act so blighting to the industries of this country vw 

in fuce of a resort to methods of taxation heretofore unknown. | ported by Democrats because they were committed to tl 

And matters are still growing worse, for up to December 15 of | nomic policy it embraced and to which they still adhere 1 \ 

the present fiscal year the customs revenues were $10,917,000 | standing the educating experiences through which they have 

less than for the corresponding period of the fiscal year 1915, | now twice passed and which should prompt them to change their 

while the internal tax was $24,217,000 more than the correspond- | ways. It was alsu supported by some of the more radical Pro 

ing period of the previous year. Thus we see internal taxation | gressives, who, fearing to stand on the trusty beaten paths of 

mounting still higher while the customs receipts are steadily | experience and longing for any kind of a change, without regard 


declining, Which condition bids fair to continue until the people | to where it might lead them, preferred to plunge into the un 
of this country, speaking their opinion at the polls in next year’s | known realms of experiment which not only lead to the Nation's 
ction, Will put an end to this false economic rule and restore | industrial and commercial depression but also brought disast: 

to ) P wer a party in every way fit to manage the affairs of this | to those wanderers from tried Republican principles who took 
at Nation. With such a record of disaster following the two | the fatal plunge. 

forts of the Democratic party since the Civil War to put a suc- SCHEDULE B. 

ecessiul tariff law on the statute books, is if any wonder that the In opposing the extension of this measure for a longer period 
President of these United States and other leading Democrats : time than the close of the present session of Congress I do it 

| 








should now be demanding that the tariff be taken out of politics? | because in the framing of a new emerg 
DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE, cun correct some of the more flagrant 
And now let me direct your attention to the extravagance of | 8ct and levy our internal taxes in a more equitable manner, 
the sixty-third Congress as cempared with the expenditures of | even though they can not be lessened. 
the sixty-first and sixty-second Congresses. The last or sixty- I especially direct your attention to the unusually oppressive 
third Congress expended $1,415,432,152 which was $113,292,692 and unjust provisions of Schedule B of the act, where on the 
in excess of the expenditures of the sixty-second Congress which | Sales of small-priced articles of 5 and 10 cents a tax of 2) per 
in turn exceeded the appropriations of the sixty-first Congress | Cent is levied. It is impossible to pass this tax in any portion 
by 83,864,098. Now with this thought firmly impressed on your | t® the purchaser, and the whole burden must be carried by the 
minds I call your attention to a plank in the Baltimore platform | ™anufacturer and the retail dealer, and being thus placed on 
that reads as follows: “We denounce the profligate waste of | @ Small number of people instead of generally and more widely 
money wrung from the people by oppressed taxation through the | distributed it is inequitable and unjust. 
lavish appropriations of recent Republican Congresses, which Considering further the tax that these manufacturers and re- 
have kept taxation high and reduced the purchasing power of the | fail dealers pay under other provisions of this same act, this 
people’s toil. We demand a return to that simplicity and econ- | oppressive section might well be abolished, as under other se 
omy which befits a Democratic government and a reduction in : they are called on to pay a fair share of tax as appor- 


‘ncy-revenue law we 





ises of the present 


the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the sub- | tioned among business men generally, and should not be re- 
stance of the people.” quired to pay what is in its operation a special tax upon a 
Is it not amusing in the light of the experience of the past two | Class of dealers and is subject to the criticism of being class 

years to read this platform pledge and compare it with the per- | legislation. 
formance ef the party that made such an appeal to the people of I conclude my remarks my saying that the Democratic major- 
this country. Surely we will all agree that our Democratic | ity, notwithstanding the deplorable condition to which their 
friends are good preachers of economy when out of office trying | tariff law, coupled with their extravagance, has brought the 
to get in power, but poor practicers thereof after assuming the | Treasury of the United States, should not continue this unjust 
measure with its many objectionable features beyond the time 


reins of office. 
that new revenue legislation can be enacted by the present Con- 
gress and the heavy tax burden now imposed on our people be 


CAUSE OF DEFICIT. 

The real cause of the Treasury deficit is the extravagance of 
an administration that came into power on a platform of rigid 
economy, but instead of relieving the people of the burdens of 
texation which they pointed out as then existing, and returning 
to that simplicity and economy which befits a Democratic gov- 
ernment, they have surpassed all previous records in extravagant 
expenditures and added tax burdens too heavy for our people to 
bear, 

Even with ordinary and reasonable government expenditures 
and with no war to interfere in any degree with importations 
the Underwood law would have miserably failed as a sufficient 
revenue-producing act, but with the enormous increase in appro- 
priations of Government funds under Democratic rule its dimin- 
ished revenues are grossly inadequate to the public needs. Had 


i Soestag 18 if not materially lessened. as it should be, by trans 
: . by an educated people. 
the Payne bill been kept on the statute books, as the figures pre- 


ferring it in part to the manufacturers of foreign Governments 

|} who sell their products in competition with our people And 
certainly our friends on the other side should agree to the 
amendment providing that the extension be limited to the end 
of the present session, by which tiie new taxation laws l 
liave been enacted. 


Abolish the Fahrenheit Thermometer. 


“The change will have to be made some ti or it 
ceivable that the irrational Fahrenheit scale wi ‘ r tolerat 


viously cited abundantly prove, a sufficient amount of revenue AVN PENS T 2 pr Te 
would have been produced to pay the expenses of the Government EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
wisely and judiciously administered and under the present de- oF 
plorable extravagance would have made unnecessary the emer- 
gency-revenue act. 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


DEPRESSION AND FAILURE. OF WASHINGTON 

Not only has the Underwood law been a complete failure as a 
revenue-producing act, but what is also true is that from the 
time of its passage, in October, 1913, to the breaking out of the 
European war, In August, 1914, it caused general distress and 


Was directly responsible for throwing out of employment millions 


In roe House or Represenvarives. 
Tuesday, December 14, 1915 
Mr. JOHNS IN of Washir geton Mr a enke on Tk 


of our people. repeating the disastrous experiences through which | I introduced House bill 528, providing for the di 
we passed from 1893 to 1897. the Fahrenheit thermometer scale in Govern it public: 
To illustrate these generally distressing conditions I need only | My sympathy with this movement is hereditary, and in int 
= your attention to the record of 18.280 failures during the | ing the bill I felt that I was performing: tof piety t 
endar year of 1914, the largest number of failures in any one | ory of my father. He was by compulsion of 


year in all of our experience, with the record-breaking volume | lawyer, by natural gifts and tastes 
Of S357,909.000 liabilities. ventor. One of the things I remember most 
Under its provisions, as under the provisions of the Wilson- patience with which he often complained o 
Gorman law, idle mills and short-time operation of mine and | having to handle two thermometric scales, ¢ 
factory was the general rule, and conditions under the Under- j aul scientists throughout the world, the oth 


wood law would have continued to be equally deplorable with } English-speaking countries, whereby lhe per 
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pelled to convert one into the other, with perpetual nerve irrita- 
tion and loss of precious time. President Van Hise, of the 
University of Wisconsin, writes me that, as a result of the 
adoption of the centigrade scale by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers “an untold amount of time and labor has 
been saved.” In reading that phrase I thought I could almost 
hear my father’s voice. It is a profound satisfaction to me to 
know that if he were living now he would thank me for this bill. 

The movement was started by an article by Dr. Robert Stein 
in the Washington Post. I may add that much of the work in 
connection with the bill has been done by Dr. Stein. 

ABOLISH THE FAINRENHEIT THERMOMETER. 
By Robert Stein. 
From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1915.) 

One glance suffices to show the simplicity of the centigrade, the com- 
plexity and clumsiness of the Fahrenheit thermometric scale. 

Centigrade: Freezing point, 0°; boiling point, 100°. 

Fahrenheit : Freezing point, 82° ; boiling point, 212°. : ; 

The abolition of the Fahrenheit scale would be welcomed by scientists 
the world over. The centigrade scale is used in all countries except the 
United States and the British Empire. Even in these it is largely used 
by scientists, who are thus compelled to think in two scales, and to 
specify the scale by the letter C. or F. If you are told that the ther- 
mometer at some foreign locality registered 40°, without C. or F., you 
do not know whether the people wore Palm Beach suits or overcoats. 
Many a scientist ruefully remembers precious hours which he had to 
waste in trying to find out whether a given temperature was C. or F. 
If all temperatures were recorded in degrees C., the discomfort of doubt 
would not exist. 

Freezing point, the zero of the centigrade scale, is the natural zero 
from which everybody consciously or unconsciously reckons. What is 
meant by 40° F. or 22° F. or 4° F.? You do not know until you find 
out how many degrees it is above or below freezing point. ‘Thus— 

40° F. means 8 degrees above freezing point (40—32). 
22° I’, means 10 degrees below freezing point (32—22). 
4° F. means 36 degrees below freezing point (32 + 4). 

Centigrade degrees require no calculation, because the figures them- 
selves tell how many degrees they are above or below freezing point. 
Thus 

22° C. means 22 degrees above freezing point. 
4° (. means 4 degrees below freezing point. : : 

The Fahrenheit thermometer has remained in use simply because it 
is the oldest. It has a mere squatter’s right. Constructed in 1720, and 
being the only accurate thermometer then in existence, it was adopted 


native of Danzig, in Germany, long resident in Holland and England, 
was a member of the Royal Society of London, in whose transactions 
some of his papers were published. He placed his zero at the lowest 
temperature known to him, to wit, 32° below freezing point. 

Che first thermometer with zero at freezing point was constructed 
in 1731 by René Antoine Ferchault de Réaumur, a native of La 
Rochelle, in France, long resident in Paris. He called boiling point 80. 

In 1742 the first centigrade thermometer was constructed by Anders 
Celsius, professor of astronomy at Upsala University, Sweden. In most 
countries the centigrade scale goes by the name of Celsius. 

‘The Réaumur was widely used till the French revolution, when, in the 
henefleent movement to decimalize all standards, the Celsius was adopted 
and officially called centigrade. The dominant influence of France at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century rendered to the world the great 
service of making the centigrade fashionable, with the result that the 


RKéaumur has gradually gene out of use, to the great relief of all workers | - . ; 
“ . 7s ; ere | thermometer scale in Government publications, was fully indo: 


who have to compare the temperature records of different countries. 
rhe disappearance of the Fahrenheit would be a still greater relief. 
Fahrenheit’s mistake in placing the zero not at freezing point, but 
32° below it, has been perpetuated for 195 years simply because no- 
body has taken the trouble to propose its discontinuance. It is a 
classic example of the incredible inertia of accomplished facts. Be- 
ause a German instrument maker in his shop at Amsterdam, on an 
ill-starred day in 1720, wrote 52 opposite a certain mark when he should 
have written 0, therefore 160,000,000 English-speaking people year after 
year continue helplessly to call that mark 32 instead of 0, although 


the right method has been used simultaneously since 1742, having | 


become international through the sheer force of its simplicity. Year 
after veor thousands of learned men, fuming with impatience, spend 
valnable time in converting Fahrenheit into centigrade degrees and 


viee versa, when there ought to be no need of conversion at all. Year | 


:fter year we have grumbled and growled and groaned at the lethargy 
which allowed the wrong system and the right system to continue side 
by side, and thus to create so much upnecessary labor, doubt, con- 
fusion, and vexation; year after year we have wondered why somebody 
did not move that the wrong system be dropped; year after year every 
one of us has waited for somebody else to make the move. “ Habit is 
an tron shirt" says the German proverb. 

This long-delayed reform presents less difficulty than most reforms, 
because most of the people who deal in temperatures are already familiar 
with the centigrade and prefer it. “If Newton’s law of gravitation 
ontlicted with vested interests,” says Macaulay, “it would not be 


accepted yet.” Happily in the present case no important vested interests | 


are involved. At very little expense the Fahrenheit scale on each ther- 
mometer could be replaced by the centigrade scale. 

The Weather Bureau, the great source of temperature data, can not 
make the change without congressional sanction. If that bureau were 
authorized to use the centigrade, the public would acquire the new 
habit almost instantly and without effort, and would welcome the relief 
afforded by its simplicity —_ as they welcomed the simplicity of 
standard time. The only landmark they would have to fix in their 
minds would be normal blood heat, about 98.6° F., which would there- 
ifter be called 57° C. As an air tempernture this represents the sum- 
mer maximum, which, fortunately, is not often exceeded in the United 


States, 

Before introducing the bill I thought it best to submit it for 
criticism to some 200 scientists. Of the replies received to date 
131 were favorable, 7 unfavorable. Extracts from the letters 
ure appended, ‘The necessity of concentration compels me, to 
my keen regret, to forego the pleasure of publishing these inter- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
in England all the more readily because Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






esting letters in full, but I hope that an opportunity for so . 


may present itself iater on. The extracts contain the a: 
to the objections that have been raised. 


Many correspondents, as might be expected, take oecasin 


advocate the substitution of the metric system for our 
tional weights and measures, while others deprecate any ai 


to make the centigrade scale a yokefellow to the metric s\ 


With the latter view I thoroughly agree. The metric syst 


the centigrade scale are two totally different subjects, and 
attempt to yoke them together would merely create confi 


The essential advantage of the metric system lies in this, | 


enables multiplication and division to be performed by the 


moving of the decimal point. This has nothing to do wit! 


centigrade scale, because there is no occasion to multip); 


very little occasion to divide degrees of temperature. 


versely, the essential advantage of the centigrade scale lics 
| in the division of the thermometric base into 100 degrees | 
placing the zero at freezing point. This evidently has not 


to do with the metric system. Everybody will admit tha 


inconvenience attending the general introduction of the 


‘ 


cr 


grade scale would be trifling compared with the inconveni: 


involved in the general introduction of the metric syste 


mouse can enter where an elephant can not; but if the mo 


tied to the elephant, you can easily see what will happen. 


? 


It has been suggested that four years is too short a ti) 
which to make the change. If scientific men share this vie 


shall, of course, be glad to accept an amendment lengthenin: 


period to 8 or even 10 years. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 2, 1915. 


Whereas the Botanical Society of Washington recognizes the 
sion, inconvenience, and loss of time an4 efficiency occasioned 





. 


lack of uniformity in recording temperatures in this country ; and 


Whereas the centigrade scale is much simpler and more convenient 1! 


the Fahrenheit scale and is the present standard in all other 


tries except Great Britain, and is also in general use among scieutit 


men throughout the world: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this society expresses its hearty approval 


efforts being made to obtain legislation requiring the use of the cent 


grade scale in all future Government publications. 


RESEARCH CLUB OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, NOVEMBER 17, 


o 


I secured the adoption of a resolution favoring the bill by th: 


search Club of the University. (W. B. Pillsbury.) 


|; POARD OF DIRECTORS AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, DECEMBER 


11 


Resolved, That the directors of the American Chemical Society 
unanimously in favor of the bill presented by Hon. ALBERT Joli: 
for the adoption of the centigrade scale of temperature measurement 


United States Government publicaticns, with the understanding 
for such time as may be deemed necessary the Fahrenheit scale : 
follow in parentheses where the various bureaus deem such inclu; 


wise. 
AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, DECEMBER 13, 1915. 


At a meeting of the American Entomological Society, held Decen 
13, 1915, H. R. 528, a bill to discontinue the use of the Fahren! 


(Henry Skinner, recording secretary.) 
ROCHESTER ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, DECEMBER 13, 1915. 


In the opinion of the Rochester Academy of Science, your bill | 


mitting the use of the centigrade thermometer in the various dep 


ments of the United States Government is a desirable measure, 


deserves our indorsement. The academy does not favor forcing it 


any department or bureau. (George H. Chadwick, secretary.) 
EXTRACTS. 


I wish to express my most hearty approval and to say that if 


bill passes the result will be a decided increase in the efficienc; 
1s 
to estimate the time which would be saved in the long run by all us: 
| of the present double system, but it would certainly be very 2 


everyone who has to do with temperature measurements. It 


I wish to assure you of the most vigorous support of myself and 


all my colleagues, as well as of the American Institute of Elect: 
Engineers, which body has done its best to support the gospel oi 
decimal system. (Comfort A. Adams, professor of electrical enginc 


ing, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 


I believe the change would be a good one. (Chester Allen, assist 
and field organizer, extension division, University of Wisconsin, M 


son, Wis.) 


I heartily favor the change from the Fahrenheit to the centiz: 
scale and am glad to indorse any measure to that end. I believe, hi 
ever, that the change will naturally be a scmewhat gradual one, 
that for the present it would be unwise to rely solely on the centigra: 
| scale in certain classes of Government publications. Many of tlics 
publications are intended for popular consumption—for farmers 


persons who are accustomed to thinking in terms of the Fahren! 


scale. Some-.of our practical directions to farmers include the item 
temperature. In that ciass of publications I think it would be p! 
erable to state the temperature according to both scales. This w: 
perhaps be allowable under the proposed legislation, the Fahrenh: 
(bh. VW 
Allen, Chief Office of Experiment Stations, Department of Agricultu 


denomination being given in parentheses after the centigrade. 


Washington, D. C.) 


The proposed change commends itself on the ground of economy 2! 
efficiency in all aspects of Government work that touch upon scienti! 
or permanently valuable contributions. The change has to come, av 
the sooner the better for the credit of all concerned. (2. A, Andrcu 


professor of zoology, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore.) 


Any well-educated person having at heart the progress of this coun 

try must join you in the desire of having the Fahrenheit scale of ten 

perature abolished. (Henryk Arctowski, chief of science division, Nev 
| York Public Library; physicist to Belgian antarctic expedition.) 











I am heartily in favor of this law. (Bion J. Arnold, electrical en 
gineer, chief subway engineer, city of Chicago, 105 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago.) 

| approve the proposed law, in case the change ts desired at this 
time by the officers of the Weather Bureau. (S. J. Bailey, Phillips pro 
r of astronomy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 








7 | think most emphatically that it is time the Government in its 
pul lications should rise to international scientific standards, and you 
will have the cordial support of the great body of scientific men if 
our forefathers had not had some initiative we would still be using 
the clumsy English monetary system in place of our decimal . 
It a pity that they did not go farther while they were about it and 
change the system of weights and measures. Doubtless the only reason 









hey did not do so was because, at that time, such problems were not 
eonrded as within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. (Joseph 
zarreul, professor of structural geology, Yale University, New Haven, 
‘onn.) 

It does seem to me that it would be a step in advance in our scien- 
ific and commercial relations with Latin America if the United States 
could generaliy adopt the centigrade system. The onty suggestion [ 
ean wake is that of the paraliel use of the Fahrenheit with the centi- 
te scale until the latter could be generally understeod and approved. 
(Join Barrett, director general, Pan-American Union, Washington, 
BD. 43 

It- would seem desirable to make this change. (Albert L. Barrows, 
proiesser of zoology, Lniversity of California, Berkeley, Cal.) 

‘his is a step in the right direction, and we are strongly in favor 
of it. In the steel business it is especially desirable to have but one 
scale, aS in recent years a large proportion of the steel plants have 
had to go quite thoroughly into the question of heat treatment, and a 
great deal of research work has been done in different countries, em 
ploying both the centigrade and Fahrenheit scales. This has not only 
introduced confusion, but makes it often necessary to translate one into 
the other. (G. Bartol, president, The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) | 

The centigrade scale is new used in all specifications for electrical 
apperatus and in most scientific publications. Its use in Government 
publications will go far toward securing its general adoption, which 
is so highly desirable. (Philip P. Barton, vice president and general 
manager Niagara Falls Power Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 

fhe project should not need much urging since it involves rela- 
tively little inconvenience and expense. That it would be of great 
advantage to bring the temperature scale of the people into con- 
formity with that used by practical scientists, without exception, 
threughout the world seems to me obvious. (Carl Barus, professor ol 
physics, Brown University, Providence, R. 1.) 

I shouid heartily favor the abolition of the Fahrenheit thermometer. 
Of course it is already abolished in all chemical and physical labora 
teries. - (George F. Becker, Chief, Division of Physical and Chemical 
Research! United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. First 
approval received Oct. 20, 1915.) | 

I am heartily in sympathy with the bill. It may be of interest to | 
you to know that the following coinmittees, of wnich I am a member 
ha\« adopted the centigrade scale: 

Virst. Special committee on “materials for road construction and 
standards for their test and use,” American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Second. Subcommittee on “standard tests for nenbituminous road 
materials,” American Society for Testing Materials. 

Third. Committee on ‘standard specifications for gravel and broken- | 
stone roads,” American Society of Municipal Improvements. (Arthur | 
H. Blanchard, C. E., professor of highway engineering, Columbia Tni- 
versity ; secretary of committee 1, chairman of committees 2 and 3.) 

It would be a very great convenience, because it would establish 
uniformity with the best usage regarding measurements of temperature. 
It is only due to lack of initiative and to the weight of habit that the 
Fahrenheit scale still continues in use. The objection that is made | 
to the general introduction of the metric system, namely, that it would 
require a complete readjustment of machinery, does not hold in the 
present case. In fact, if the Weather Bureau would introduce the 
centigrade seale, it would at once be adopted without any difficulty. | 
(Franz Boas, professor of anthropology, Columbia University ; curator, 
department of anthropology, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York.) 

I am beartily in favor of the general use of the centigrade. Scientists 
the world over use the centigrade scale only, as it is much simpler and | 
more rational than the Fahrenheit. (Marston T. Bogert, professor of | 
orginic chemistry, Columbia University, New York.) 

The bill meets our approval. The Fahrenheit scale is an tllogical 
one: there is no reason for using 32° as freezing point and 212° as 
boiling point. The centigrade is used exclusively by scientists, and is 
the one in commercial use in practically all civilized countries except 
the English-speaking ones. It might be aecessary to make an exception 
of the publications of the Weather Pureau until people at large have 
been educated in the nse of the centigrade scale along with the Fahren 
heit. (James E. Boyd, professor of mechanics; W. //. Minor, assistant 
professor of mine engineering ; D. J. Demonct, professor of metallurgy ; 
E. EH. Semermeier, professor of metallurgy; Ohio State University, | 
Columbus, Ohio.) | 

Like 99 out of 100 scientific men, I am heartily in favor of a change | 
from the Fahrenheit to the centigrade scale of temperature measure- 
ment. Such a change means not only a step toward uniformity in 
scientific measurements, but an actual savirg of labor and confusion. | 
Scientifie measurements and physical values and constants are more 
than ever of world-wide interest and should be expressed in terms which | 
are intelligible anywhere in the world. (A. C. Boylston, chemist, 
Mallinckrodt Chemica! Works, St. Louis, Mo.) 

) have long been in accord witb the tendency to standardize not only | 
thermometers but other instruments, indeed, everything that conld be | 
standardized, so as to eliminate the trouble in these modern times of 
having to translate one weight, measure, or coin into the various types 
that we have in this rood country of eurs. 

Let me illustrate. When we receive an order from the splendid Bu 
reau of Standards—to the director of which, and his assistants, all 
honer—it comes to us in the metric system; it is the same from th: 
Coast and Geodetic Survey ; the same from the Smithsonian Institution ; 
and, if I remember rightly, the same from the Weather Bureau. When 
however, these orders come to us from the various arsenals of the Army 
West Point Military Academy, United States Navy or War Department, 
they come to us in English measures. 

The writer appeared before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures on February 6, 1902. The report of my examination, on page 
84 of the records of that date, will give you my opinion of the centi 
grade system, for it is based on the proper kind of standard, viz, the 
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It is commendable that the Government is taking such a progressive 
Howard University, 


step. (William Coleman, professor of physics, 
Washington, D. C.) 

{| thoroughly approve the bill. Uniformity of practice and of stand- 
ards are desirable from every point of view, aud we should at the 


into conformity with that 
Cc. Comstock, director, 
Madison, Wis.) 


earliest possible moment bring our practice 
of the majority of civilized people. (Geo 
Wa-hburn Observatery, University of Wis 

Probably no ientifie man would hesitate to register his approval. 
Since all our scientific publications have made the change long a thi 
action would simply make the Government scientific publications co 


ge 





in, 


so, 





stent with general scientific practice. (Jchn M. Coulter, professor of | 
botany, University of Chicago.) j 
I am heartily in favor of the bill. (S. A. Courtis, supervisor of edu- | 
cational research, Detroit public schools; consulting director, depart- | 


ization, school of educa 


of measurement, efficlency, and standard c 
(education), Ameri- 


secretary of section L 


ment 
tion, University of Oklahoma ; 
an Association for the Advancement of Science.) 

I am in entire sympathy with your proposed legislation. (F. V. 
Coville, botanist in charge, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 

In common with practicaily all scientific workers, I have long adopted 
and consistently used the centigrade scale. Its advantages are so obvi 


ous that they hardly need mentioning, but it may be worth while to | 
emphasize speclaily the fact that the cardinal points of the scale, 


namely, zero and 100°, are far more convenient for use, as is its decimal 
nrrangement, than is the Fahrenheit scale. The fact that the centigrade | 
is used by scientists in al! countries and has been adopted by almost ali 
the leading Governments of the world is a tremendous argument in its 
favor. (Henry C. Cowles, associate professor of botany, University of 
Chicago.) 

On genera! principles, or because I favor whatever makes for sim- 
plicity and uniformity and economy of time and labor, I approve the 
proposed change. I recognize, however, the almost insuperable difficul- 
ties to be overcome. (W. O. Crosby, professor of geology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston.) 

The centigrade system is more convenient and in every way better 
than the others. If people only knew the system, they would want it. 
A campaign of education is all that is needed to make the change. Any 
uuthoritative public use of the system will help to introduce it. (Ulric 
Dahlgren, protessor of biology, Princeton University, New Jersey.) 

Phe change will be most enthusiastically received by all of us who are 
concerned with scientific matters, since the centigrade scale is the only 


conventent and logical one. The public is to a considerable extent 
accustomed to it now, and would find no difficulty in its use by the 
Government. (/dtward 8S. Dana, professor of physics, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.) 

I am glad to give a statement of reasons for abolishing the 
Fahrenheit scale. 


The principal reason is that the majority of the civilized nations of 
the world have abandoned all scales for the centigrade, and it is very 
desirable that there shall be uniformity in this respect throughout 
the civilized world. The fact that so many nations have united on the 
centigrade scale is an a priori reason for thinking there must be some 
udvantage for it over other scales. 

The zero point of the centigrade scale is something important, 
namely, the freezing of water, which every farmer and householder 
recognizes a very critical temperature, while 100° is the point of 
boiling of water, which for every housewife is a very critical tem- 
perature. By the Fahrenheit scale there are about a hundred degrees 
experienced in our latitude, whereas by the centigrade there are only 


as 


some 55. Every unit of the centigrade scale, therefore, becomes im- 
portant and easily remembered, while the units in the Fahrenheit 
scale are too numerous to hold readily in the mind. Thus by the 
centigrade O° ts freezing, 5° is cold, 10° is low temperature, 15° is 
high temperature, 20° is the normal temperature for rooms, at be 
tween 20° and 25° we begin to divest ourselves of the standard cloth- 


ing, piece by piece, 30° is already very warm, 35° is bot, and 37° is the 
temperature of the blood, while 40° is rarely reached in this latitude 
and constitutes a point of great danger to life. 

The objection is sometimes made that there are too many occasions 
to use minus temperatures with the centigrade scale; but in view of 


the fact that in parts of our country temperatures of —30° and 
3 Iahrenheit are common, it is clear that the Fahrenheit scale 
does not relieve us of these minus signs. In the centigrade scale, 


however, minus means something definite, to wit, the degree of freez- 
ing that the water in the lakes and in the ground is undergoing. As 
in the degrees above zero, so in the minus degrees, one of the centi- 
grade degrees indicates a readily appreciable grade of increasing dan- 
ger of freezing and of discomfort. 

If it be urged that the finer division of the Fahrenheit scale is 
necessary for some purposes, this will be readily answered by saying 
that in both scales the unit is wholly inadequate for sclentific pur- 
poses, for which purposes these units are divided into tenths and 
hundredths and even thousandths for greater precision, and that in 
scientific work, where great precision required, the Fahrenhcit 

ale has gone out of use altogether. 

fo learn a new system of thermometric division will be no greater 
neonvenience than changing from locai to standard time. After the 
lapse of a few years no one for a moment would consider returning to 
the antiquated system. 

Naturally the makers of Fahrenheit instruments do not wish to 
junk their old stock, but here again the inconvenience will be only 
temporary and more than overbalanced by the opportunity that ther- 
mometer makers will have to concentrate their attention’ on a single 


1s 


scale. (Charles B. Davenport, director, Station for Experimental Jvo- 
tution, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington (Cold Spring Har- 


bor, Long Island, N. Y.).) 
Scientists the world over, so far as I know, are using the centigrads 
thermometer. Before any change is made, the recommendation of the 
men in the scientific bureaus would be exceedingly valuable. (ku- 
gene Davenport, dean and director, College of Agriculture and Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of [}linois, Urbana, Il.) . 

The object of the bill has my unqualified approval and I am of opin- 
ion that the best Interests of the Government and the people will be 
snubserved by adopting the centigrade scale. (Arthur P. Davis, Director 
and Chief Engineer, U. 8S. Reclamation Service, Washington, D. C.) 

Thete ts everything to be said in favor of this change for its sim- 
plicity and common sense, and I can not conceive any serious difii- 
culties in the way of its adoption. (Bradley M. Davis, professor of 
botany, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 


' pose, 


| official , ¢ : 
| Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, Philadelphia.) 


| ground for discussion. 


| settled by authorities rather than by popular vote. 
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I have not the slightest hesitation in indorsing a project for th 
stitution of the centigrade thermometer scale in place of the Fahre 
scale. This has been regularly done in all the scientific publication 
this laboratory since its foundation in 1904, and all our records 
terms of centigrade degrees. The literature of the subjects 
physics with which we work records temperatures, almost withoy 
ception, in terms of the centigrade scale. Even the thermometer: 
the laboratory for recording room temperature have long since 
changed to centigrade degrees in order to spare us even this 
inconvenience of changing to an awkward scale for this everyd 
(Arthur L. Day, Director Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegi: 
stitution of Washington.) 

The centigrade scale is much 
calculations that it would save 
many of the public servants. ( 
Survey, Washington. D. C.) 

I should certainly favor this bill. (Richard RF. Dodge, profess: 
geography. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York.) 
It would assist the advancement of scientific work in the 
States. All workers in pure science, and many engaged in the sx 
of technical problems, use the centigrade scale and would welco: 
recognition. (Henry H. Donaldson, professor of neuro 
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Speaking for several of my coworkers as well as for myself, I can 
that the centigrade scale is certainly the one to be used. Its 
tages and logic are so well known as to call for no comment. ‘Th: 
that scientists the world over have found the centigrade scale the 
convenient, speaks for itself. (A. Eichhorn, Chief Division of Pat} 
ogy, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, Was! 
ton, D. C.) 

Theoretically the Fahrenheit thermometer scale should be ban 
from civilization. As to the best practical way of doing this th: 

I see no reason personally why the first 
should not be taken by the Government, but I do not pose as an 
thority on these matters, and I believe that such questions should | 
The majorit 


the public give to such matters only inadequate consideration. (/) 
Fairchild, Agricultural Explorer in charge Foreign Seed and } 


Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agricuit 
Washington, D. C.) ; 

Count me in favor of the bill to secure use of the centigrade seal: 
any other radical changes. (i. L. Fairchild, professor of geology, 
versity of Rochester.) 

I can unhesitatingly and without reservation indorse the move. 
centigrade scale is rational and satisfactory; the Fahrenheit sc: 
irrational nonsense and a nuisance. 

I would suggest that a move be started at once to induce the Cana: 
Government to “ follow suit,’ so that this whole continent may lx 
one scale. The Commission of Conservation might perhaps be ind 
to take an interest in conserving the energy wasted in compnutati 
from one scale to the other. (8. FE. Fernow, dean, faculty of forest 
University of Toronto, Canada.) 

The Fahrenheit has no natural zero; the centigrade has, and + 
the interval between 0 and boiling point by a round 100. Ther 
great advantage in using ihe same scale as Is used abroad, and the 
tigrade is now almost universal. In fact, it is already largely in 
the United States. (Irving Fisher, professor of political economy, 
University, New Haven, Conn.) 

I referred the matter to Mr. W. R. Metz, superintendent of buildin 
who reports as follows: ‘The centigrade scale of temperature is 
to-day in all scientific work, and the use of the two different therm 
ters very often causes confusion. If the period of transition is 1 
long enough, no hardship will result.’ (Cornelius Ford, Public l’rint 
Washington, D. C.) 

A law making the use of the centigrade mandatory is highly d¢« 
Having used the centigrade thermometer for my scientific work for 
last 40 years and for my room temperatures for the last 10 years, | 
see no possible objection to its use and the great advantage of a nat 
logical system. I trust that you may succeed in introducing simp!i 
where now reigns complexity without a single point in its favor. 
Gage, professor of histology and embryology (cmeritus), Cornel 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.) 

I am pleased with the revised draft of the thermometer bill. I 
suggest a further amendment, however, by substituting the words “ he: 
of departments and other independent branches of the Government ” 
the words chiefs of bureaus.” There should be some sort of 
formity in each department. In the Department of Agriculture, 
example, where there are 12 or 14 bureau chiefs, it would be very 
portant that its publications should have some uniformity. The 
to accomplish this would be to place the power in the heads of 
departments rather than in the bureau chiefs. (Beverly T. Galloica 
dean, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University ; fori 
Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, and Assistant Secretary, Departu 
of Agriculture, Washington. D. C.) 

I should heartily approve such a move as leading to a simpler star 
ard which is used in most sciences and in many countries. (Fred: 
P. Gay, professor of pathology, University of California, Berkeley, Ca! 

I have always favored the introduction of the centigrade for 
uses, but realize that it will be somewhat difficnit matter to ax 
plish this for popular use: However, if it is to be cone, a start mu 
be made, and I know of no better way to do it than to have the © 
ernment take the initiative. .(@corge Gibbs, chief engineer, Ele: 
Traction & Station Construction, Pennsylvania Tunnel & Railway 
Pennsylvania. Station, New York.) 

The propesal to substitute the centigrade scale for the Fahrei:! 
is a proposal to incur temporary inconvenience for the sake of perma 
convenience. The change must surely come, and the practical qu: 
for the community is whether this generation shall incur the in 
venience or leave that sacrifice for a future generation. 

The change of thermometer scales is a comparatively trivial m: 
Very many of the instruments in use are already furnished with 
scales. The important cost to the community is in mental effort 
learning to think in the terms of a new scale. : 

I believe the best mode of initiating the reform is the one propos 
in your letter—to make Government publications an object lesson for 
the people ; and the only practicable way to accomplish that is by act 0! 
Congress. 

The cost to the Government would not be inconsiderable. Instrumen'! 
and forms of the Weather Bureau would require change. The 
notation for a time would have to be interpreted in terms of the ol 
and in other ways the popular texts would have to be expanded. ‘Ih 
would be the same difficulty in combining old and new American i! 
perature records that is now found in combining American records wit! 
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foreign ; and some of our bureaus, the Weather Bureav especially, would more venient w 
w subjected to the censure or ridicule which conservatism is prone to | 
2) j 


bestow on rational reforms. The cost, however, would 1 be incurred 





























in a few years, and, in my judgment, the effort and money would be | rhe p 
well expended. (G@. AK. Gilbert, geologist, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- | iti we S 
ingten, D. C.) amount of time, ener: ' 

| have a copy of the revised draft of a bill to abolish the Fahrenheit of anthropolog Fielki Muse ‘ N ] t ‘ 
ihermometer and will bring it to the attention of the American Society | 1 take great pleasure i 
of Zoologists at its annual meeting in Columbus, December 28-31, and | ebject aimed at is j 
will recommend the adoption of a resolution favoring the enactment of | Complicated systen Phe desirability \ 
the bill. (Caswell Grave, professor of zoology, Johns Hopkins Univer- | | can hardly see how the com ea i 
sity, Baltimore, secretary American Society of Zoologists.) } inuch enlarged upo1 (A. O<. I } 

The plan has the peculiar merit that it is not of a nature to arouse | University of Californ Berkeley, Cal.) 
any organized opposition; even those who are constitutionally op- | ao think that scientists will lx 
posed to innovation will not care enough about the movement to take | Will—in supporting your ! It is an « t 
active steps against it. (R. R. Gurley, M. D., 542 East Seventy-ninth | of the Fahrenheit scale, and its us t lo 
Street, New York.) } time and effort. (HB. P. Lewis, | D I 

I heartily approve of the proposition. (Thomas HI. Haines, M. D., | California, Berkeley, Cal.) | 
clinical director, Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio.) 1 am heartily in favor ot the change Wa 

This bill has my hearty approval. (Percival Hall, president Columbia | 50% Of Ccenomiec g ology, Massachus« Institu | 
Institution for the Deaf, Washington, D. C.) | Mass.) 

I am in hearty accord with your bill. (Paul H. Hanus, professor of I hope that the bill will be e1 ed ( G 
education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) | tor anthropological section, Peabo M of il \ 

I think it vught to be Gone. In the case of the weather reports the | University, New Haven, Conn.) 
plan would suffer by irritating the reader, unless the Fahrenheit I have the honor to transmit herewith t { ‘ h } 
temperature were given along with the centigrade. Eventually that | received from the technical men of t1 Bure of M 
duplication could be discontinued. (D. W. Hering, professor of physics, | Proposed bill ior the abolition of the Fahrenheit Y 
New York University.) | that it is practically the unanimo ‘ i t 1 

I beg to express my full sympathy with the proposed measure, for it | should be used wherever possible, although under «« 
would free us from the unfortunate double standard due to the use of | is felt by some that the Fahrenheit t should follow I 
the Fahrenheit scale in certain Government publications, whereas in all | &t least until the public has becon horeughly fami I t 
the scientific work, not only of the Government but of all the body of modern scale of temperatur (Van if, Mani », D 
scientific workers throughout the country, the centigrade scale is used. | Mines, Washington, D. C.) 

The illogical basis of the Fahrenheit scale, with its arbitrary number Chis whole question is one in which I am very much interé t 
of degrees between the treezing point and the boiling point of water, | the change in scales has many far-reachit T« that ar yi 
makes it a matter of wonder why this standard has so long persisted | {Ppreciated by the majority of those who approval is notes 
in comparison witn the very logical and simple centigrade system. list you submit. It is obvious, however hat Dr. Stratton, of t | 

I talked recently with the representative of a large firm which manu- | Te@u of Standards, fully appreciates the comp ties of the 
factures thermometers. He told me that such a change would be wel- | ! think existing legislation gives authority to introduce the 
eomed by them and would cause but slight disturbance in their manu- | scale, and additional legislation to that effect would seem to 
facturing operations, and that indeed these operations would be so | S@ty ard have no more influence in abolishing the Fahrenh 
greatly simplified in the future that they would gladly put up with the | that already on the statute books. New legislation at this tim 
slight trouble of changing the stocks now in hand. (Charles H. Herty, | ™ake the change more or less compulsory after a certain date, othery 
professor of chemistry, University of North Carolina, Chapei Hill, I feel that it will serve no useful purpose. (C. F. Marvin, Ct ‘ 
N. C.; president American Chemical Society.) } Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 

Men of science everywhere use the centigrade scale, as does the The centigrade scale is in such nearly universal u \ ie 
Bureau of Standards, with which I am connected. Probably the most | 40d there is such a preponderating weight of reason to support t! 
effective agency of the Government in familiarizing the general public | USase that hardly any man of science as such could object to y« 
with the centigrade scale would be the daily bulletins of the Weather | It is indeed unfortunate that the irrational and clumsy English 
Bureau. From the moment of adoption of the resolution by Congress of pounds, feet, and Fahrenheit scale came into use in en; 
those bulletins might show temperatures in both centigrade and Fahren- the metric system was devised. This, indeed, ts the 
heit degrees, coupled with the announcement that after a given date | for remaining to burden us. (Aljred d. ser, director D 
only the centigrade would be used. Marine Biology, Marine Laboratory of the Carneg I 

very move that tends toward simplification of our processes of Washington.) ; 
measurement and computation is to be welcomed as a step forward. _I think that the move is undoubtedly in the ht direct 
The temporary inconvenience that attends a transition period should | t#e centigrade scale is universally ed in scientit work it ji 
count as nothing against the incalculable gain in time and saving of | sary for anybody having to use temperature data ; 1 in the } 
meptai energy to future generations. (W. J’. Hillebrand, chief chemist, | eit scale to make a transformation, and if this 1 be avoided 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.) ; Government publications it would be y desirable (Ly td. M 

It seems to me that the trifling inconvenience to which people would | ™{f; Professor of physics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 
be subjected for a few weeks or months until they had become familiar | . Phat the centigrade scale presents obvi tages over t 
with the centigrade scale should not count against the immeasurably | "@@belt is well recognized. Perhaps no f mea 
greater permanent convenience of using the same scale as every other widely used as that of temperature could ins with | 
eountry except England, and the scale used universally in all scientific confusion and annoyance ; nee temperature units, unlike +} 


work. The financial expense of making the change also is insignificant | 1¢28th, area, volume, and weight can not be employed to fix th 
compared with the convenience gained. In brief, I can sce no reason | S!0ns of enduring structures or to delimit land areas and 
why we should not do this eminently sensible thing. (Theodore Hough, | ¥0died in the permanent records of title thereto. (G. L. Mf 
professor of physiology, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.) aminer, division 36, U. 8. Patent Office, Washington, D. C.) 

I am glad to know about the movement to replace the Fahrenheit with | . rhe bill will meet with the hearty appr f 1 , 
the centigrade. It is one which should have been started lorg ago. | in scientific investigation in this count: As it is, 
Che economic entomologists of all the countries of the world are a | the centigrade thermometer practically universally 
cooperative and more or less mutually dependent body of men. Tem scale should be abolished, since it is unnecessary, cumbet 
perature records occur frequently in alt our publications, and there is of date. (Herbert V. Neal, professor of zoology, Tufts Coll \ 





constant difficulty in the translation from one scale to another when _I favor the general adoption of the centigrad (RK. M. O 
studying the papers published by the workers in other countries. (L. 0. | (rector psychological laboratory, University ¢ Kat ! 
Howard, Chief, Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, Kans.) 

Washington, D. C.) The bill has my cordial approval. (WW. J. 4 
To illustrate the inconvenience of the simultaneous use of two ther- | botany, Harvard University, Cambridge, M ) 
mometric scales, let me say that the matter is much the same as if we The double standard is very confusing, and as p | 
used two systems of coinage—-pounds sterling, shillings, and pence, | Workers use only the centigrade the Fahrenheit is quit 

and dollars, dimes, and cents—in our mints and in our commercial trans- | (?ichard M. Pearce, in charge the John Hert ISSé 
actions. Some  srices would be in pounds sterling, others in dollars. Research Medicine, University of Pennsylvar 























The double system would be costly, confusing, and profit nothing. ‘The | From a scientific standpoint, the ch 
two scales of temperature are equally confusing. (//. D. Hubbard, chiet ; rd C. Pickering, protessor of astronon I 
clerk, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.) College Observatory, Harvard University, Car ) 
The strongest argument for the centigrade scale is its simplicity. I am heartily in favor of the bill. In the meri } r ¢ 
(George FP. Kay, head of department of geology, University of Iowa, Iowa | S¢ription of the weather the scale is not of great importan 
City, lowa director of Iowa Geological Survey.) scientific calculations of thermodynamic quantities the cent | ! 
The Fahrenheit scale is unscientific to the verge of foolishness; it is | Stee has the advantage of being international in most branch 
clumsy and difficult to explain; it has practically been given up in | exact science, The only exception s to be in steam ¢ 
scientific and in international work; it stands in the way of progress, | Where the Fahrenheit degree has vogue along with the centign 
civilization, and mutual international understanding. In electrical en- | United States and in Great Britain. Much real confusion and 
gineering the centigrade scale is the acknowledged standard, to which | eXists_on that account. For example, in the e of a man t 
reference is made in contracts and specifications, as indicated by the | 2 chemist anywhere in the world, the rade degr I ! 
standardization rules of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, | into all of his calculations of thermal ¢ Wh such 
The selection of 212° for the boiling point of water is so inconse- | enters a profession related to steam eng i d to 
quential as to be quaintly amusing. Any bill which will help to relieve | of chemical engineering operati1 in connection with heat « 


us of the humiliation of being the laughing-stock of Europe will be a | the United States, he has the greatest difficulty with th 








boon to America. (A. FE. Kennelly, professor of electrical engincering, | Fahrenheit degree. Thi difficulties may be over ! 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) | numerous conversion factors, but such difficulties would 
You are right. The sooner we become interested in international | once for all by the use of the centigrade scale, which wou 
measures, the better. (Gcorge F. Kunz, president New York Academy | tinctly encouraged by weather reports of the Government 
of Sciences, 401 Fifth Ave., New York.) ' | degrees. (G. W. Pierce, director, Cruft Laboratory, and 
The practical advantages of the centigrade scale over the Fahrenheit | fessor of physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 
are so obvious to anyone who has had any experience in making, using, | _ I most heartily approve of your bill. It will be an i 


and comparing temperature measurements, and the several arguments in | in time to all scientists and, when understood, a great 
favor of the chang are so well known to all who are competent judges | every one. 
of the matter that it is needless to recapitulate them. Scientific men | I secured the adoption of a resolution favoring th 


everywhere use the centigrade scale, and only among the English- | Research Club of the university, a body of some S80 


speaking peoples is the Fahrenheit scale used in daily life; and, indeed, | selected for their interest and accomplishments in 
its hold there is due to the general conservatism of the people and to | all kinds. (W. B. Pillsbury, professor of psycho! { 


the circumsthnce that they have not appreciated the fact that there is a | Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 








































































































































































































Versonally I favor the centigrade scale, but I think that oaniail 

i ; of the Governmgnt, for example, the Weather Bureau, should 
be allowed, but not compelled, to use this system exclusively. (M. J. | 
Rosenau, professor of preventive medicine and hygiene, Harvard Uni- | 
\ ty, Cambridge, Mass.) 
{ would express my unqualified approval. I have never met with | 
motest shadew of an argument in support of the Fahrenheit 
kiverybody knows that the only reason for using this unscien 
and inconvenient scale is habit. It is high time to follow the 
mple of other nations in adopting a scale which shall harmonize 
I temperature data with these of most of the world. (E. . Ross, 
professor of political economy, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 
| am heartily in favor of the proposed bill, and I believe this opinion 


ti 


t 
« 
« 


will be shared vy practically every man of science in this country. 

The centigrade scale is pow used to the exclusion of others in all 

scientific publications except those of certain departments of our Gov- 

ernment, The advantages of the change would apply to others than those 

engaged in science. American travelers are bewildered on being con 

fronted with the centigrade scale abroad. The passage of this bill | 
would eventually remeve this embarrassment. (Frank Schlesinger, | 
director, Allegheny Observatory, Aliegheny, Pa.) 


{ can only indorse this proposal! as being to my mind a very desirable 
change The Fahreuheit scale is inconvenient and clumsy. (W. A. 
Sctchell, professor of botany, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.) 

ihe present use of two methods of registering temperatures by the 
Government absurd. The Department of Agriculture in all its 
scientific reports uses the centigrade. (S. P. Sharples, chemist, 26 
Broad Street, Boston.) 

| heartily approve ef this measure 
difficulty in obtaining the formal approval and 
tically all the scientific men in this country. 

| inclese herewith a copy of a resolution which was adopted at the 
Novem- 


is 


there would be no 
of prac- 


and believe 
indorsement 


last regular meeting of the Botanical Society of Washington, 
ber 2. We introduced this resolution as we thonght an expression 
from a large and important botanical organization would carry more 


weight than a mere personal indorsement. 

Yo scientific men no arguments in regard to the desirability of this 
asure are needed. The need of uniformity in recording temperature 
measurements throughout the world would seem to be sufficient cause 
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for the adoption of the centigrade scale, which is already in use by 
ractieally all scientists. (C. L. Shear, secretary-treasurer American 
Enveunetieetentont Society; Phytepathologist, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
iry, Department of Agriculture,.Washington, D C.) 

It is in line with scientific progress. Everything in this world 
should be subject to advance and itmprovement whenever possible. 


The world would stand still if precedent or long usage were consid 
ered a vaiid argument for never making any changes. (Henry Skin- 
ner, in charge of Entomotogy Department, American Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia.) 


It is greatly to be hoped that the bill will become a law. (George 
Otis Smith, Director United States Geological Survey, Washington, 
dD. c.) 


Che change will have to be made some time, for it is simply incon- 
ecivable that the irrational Fahrenheit scale will be forever tolerated 
by an educated people. A famous proverb says. “ Never put’ off till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day.” Suppose the change was post- 
poned till 1935: that would mean that the thousands of people who 
study temperatures recorded in different countries would be subjected 
for 20 vears longer to the nuisance of having te think in two scales 
and having to cenvert one into the other. It would mean that thon- 
sunds of new Fahrenheit thermometers would be made each year, to 
be discarded in 1935 and till then to afflict thousands of logical 
minds. It would mean that the intelligent and skilled workmen who 
mike these thermometers would have to blush each time they etch the 
foolish scale on the wise instrument. It would also mean that the ris- 
ing generation during the next 20 years must be taught an antiquated, 
irrational, difficult system and many thousands of students must be 
taught two systems, when by a little manly resolution we can relieve 
them of that burden and leave to them the positive enjoyment of 
learning the easy, up-to-date, logical centigrade scale. Finally, when 
the change does come, the inconvenience attending it will be just the 
same as now, probably greater, because there will be more Fahrenheit 
thermometers to discard or remodel, more people to untearn the anti- 
quated scale, more irrational Fahrenheit records to be translated into 
the rational scale. 

Let us not shift our burden needlessly, sluggishly, cravenly onto the 
shoulders of our successors; they will have pienty of burdens of their 
own. Let us profit by the opportunity to earn high credit for energy 
and progressive spirit ourselves and to stimulate our successors by 
eur example to earn similar credit in the many lines that will still be 
open to them. Of course, the born kickers, like the poor, are always 
with us, and they are doubtless getting ready now to say no: but 
when the change is made, gs it is sure to be made, in the near future, 
they will congratulate themselves if, through an undeserved mercy, 
their false step remains unknown to the public. 

It is an insult to the American people to say that they are not suf- 
ficiently enlightened te eonsent to the change. The facts are so simple 
that any boy of 14 can understand them. There was no popu'ar op- 
position to the introduction of stendard time some 30 years ago, 
although that problem ts far more difficult for the untrained mind to 
grasp than the centigrade scale. 

Some scientific men hold aloof from the most glaringly beneficial 
measures from a fear of the trite objection that the benefits will 
accrue to scientists alone. According to that curious dectrine, the pro- 
ducers of lumber, wool, sugar, or iren ought not te advecate measures 
for their own benefit but wait in humble modesty for some one not 
interested tn lumber, weol, sugar, or tron te render them that service. 
Our business men do hear that objection every day, but their nealthy 
common sense tells them to ignore it as the inevitable, unsilenceable 
wagging of irresponsible tongues. Scientific men have as good a right 
as any other class to defend their tnterests even if it were true that 
the general public derived no benefit from the proposed measure. In 
point of fact, in the present case the general public, through sheer 
vastness of numbers, would be the principal gainers, even though the 
average scientist would be benefited more than the average citizen. It 
ought not to be necessary to point out to intelligent opie that 
scientists, like other workers, have to charge for their work, and that 
whatever makes the preducer’s werk harder necessarily adds to the 
eost of his product, while conversely, whatever makes his work easier 
cheapens his product to the public. It is net the scientist alone that 
is compelled by the Fahrenheit scale to incur an upnecessary expendi- 
ture of extra time and labor; it is the public also which has to pay 
him extra cash for that unnecessary expenditure. But the greatest 














—. 


gain to the public will be educational. Of the 20,000,000 school 
dren in this country few ever learn to understand what a degree 
temperature means, because the Fahrenheit scale is too difficutt to 
learn, too difficult to remember. Call freezing point zero and _ boili 


chi] 


| point 100, and every child will at once understand it and remember it 


through life. (Middieton Smith, Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
ment of Agriculture. Washington, D. C.; member of ths Point 
Arctic Expedition of 1881-1883.) 

My first impulse is sv strong in favor of the end you are endeayo 
ing to accomplish, viz, to displace the Fahrenheit scale by the far 
more desirable centigrade scaie, that I am almost led to favor any 
blil for that end. Yet upon careful reflection I feel that very car 
ful consideration wili have to be given to the form in which the 
is drawn in order that it may not cause serious trouble in the 
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tion of the work of the Government to some industries that are in- 
tended to be assisted by that work. 
Practically all scientific workers and a large percentage of enc! 


neers would welcome the general use of the centigrade scale. It 
also probably trne that no one factor would so materially contribut 
to the use of the centigrade scale as its adoption by the Governme: 
The greatest factor in educating the public in the use of that sca 
woukl be the publication of weather reports by the United Strat 
Weather Bureau in terms of centigrade degrees. Indeed this questiv: 
is so intimately related to the werk of that bureau that I would sug 
gest that any contemplated bill be submitted te the Weather Bureai 
for criticism and suggestions. 

While it is true that a very large part of the engineering work 
the Bureav of Standards is at present carried out on the centivra 
scale, there are cases where, in view of the units of measurement 
employed in the industries, it is necessary for the bureau te pul 
its results based on the Fahrenheit scale, in order to make the work 
easily intelligible and really useful to those it is intended to serv: 
Examples are the following: 

The heating values of fuels are expressed in industrial tests in ter: 
of the British thermal unit, which is the amount of heat required to 
heat 1 pound of water 1 degree Fahrenheit This unit, the Btu, 
written into municipal legislatioa, orders of public-service commissions, 
etc.—e. g.. in laws specifying that gas shali have a heating value of 
a stated number of Btn. 

Again, all gas is now metered and sold in cubic feet of gas, measure! 
at 60° Fahrenheit and 30 inches barometric pressure. 

A sweeping law, therefore, that would absolutely prohibit the Goy 
ernment from speaking in units that are in universal use might in 
these cases work great inconvenience. It is hardly probable that 
engineering societies and the technical public would abanden these 
— at jieast not immediately, simply vecause the Government bas 
one so. 

Again, take the question of clinical thermometers used by the phy 
sician. Hundreds of thousands of these are used by the physicians i: 
this country, and many thousands are sent annually to the Bureau of 
Standards to be tested. If the results of our tests are to have any 
value, we must give the corrections in Fahrenheit degrees. Physicians 
will not at once abandon the Fahrenheit scale because the Government 
refuses to use it. Indeed, for some years the medical bureaus of the 
Government have been using clinical thermometers graduated on the 
centigrade scale. 

I wisn to make it clear that I do not regard the examples cited as 
in any sense insuperable obstacles to a bill that will accomplish what is 
desired. But such questions should be carefully considered in drawing 
up a bill, to prevent imposing a very serious handicap on the work of 
some of the Government bureaus. 

Possibly some of the difficulties would be removed by stating that 
the centigrade scale shall be the standard scale after a certain date in all 
Government publications, but that the use of the two scales side by 
side, the Fahrenheit in a secondary or parenthetical sense, is permitted 
for a period of years, say five, before the latter is entirely outlawed 
It would seem to me quite probable that such an arrangement would 
be most satisfactory to the Weather Bureau, as it would gradually 
accustom the public to the new scale. It is quite conceivable that great 
dissatisfaction would result if the weather reports were suddenly pub- 
lished in terms of the new scale. 

There is one other feature that I should like to have understood, and 
that is just what constitutes publication. This bureau is called upon 
to test all kinds of instruments for the general public, including instru- 
ments for temperature measurement. A certificate of test is issued for 
such instruments. I would like to make the point that such a certificate 
of test does not constitute ** publication ” 'n the sense intended in this 
bill, Obviousiy, such an interpretation of the bill would seriou 
interfere with the functions of this bureau in its work of testing 
the public If the public continues to use Fahrenheit instruments { 
some time after the use of that scale has been abandoned by the ('c 
ernment, it is obvious that the bureau must report its tests in terms 
the scale on which the instrument is constructed. For example, supp 
the medical profession continues to use Fahrerheit clinical thermometers. 
Then the bureau would have to do one of two things—either report th: 
results of the tests on the Pahrenheit scale or take the stand that on 
and after the specified date it will refuse to test clinical thermometers 
graduated on the Fahrenheit scale. 

Let me assure you of my full sympathy with the objects in view and 
of my hope that the bill may be put into satisfactory form, so that. it 
will cause no serious inconvenience either to the public or to the several 
bureaus of the Governmeat immediately concerned. 


{Second letter.] 


I am most heartily in sympathy with the effort to substitute the centi- 
grade for the Fahrenheit scale. It is always difficult to make estimates 
of public opinion, but I feel fully convinced that scientific men are 
almost unanimously m favor of such a step, and a very large majority 
of our engineers would welcome the change, certainly the most progres- 
sive engineers would. We might as well admit that it would cause some 
inconvenience—"“ trouble,” if you choose to call it such—but what im- 
portant reform can be accomplished without inconvenience? I feel rea- 
sonably certain that a vast majority of our scientific and engineering 
public are of the opinion that the advantages resulting from the change 
would far outweigh all the inconveniences that might result during the 
few years of transition from one scale to the other. 

The strongest reason in favor of the substitution of the centigrade for 
the Fahrenheit scale is that it is a big step in the direction of a world- 
wide use of a single scale of temperature. It is probably safe to say 
that at least eight-tenths of the important scientific data in the world 
are published in the centigrade scale. Practically the only countries in 
which the Fahrenheit scale is used to any considerable extent are the 
United States and Great Britain, and in these countries the use of the 











centigrade seale is constantly increasing. Thus in the regulations of the 
London gas referees the centigrade scale has been adopted for the test 
ing of gas. ‘The international weather map, published by our Weather 
Bureau, uses the centigrade scale. since the reports received from all | 
other countries are transmitted in terms of that scale. Many of the | 
committees of our technical and engineering societies, such as the Amert- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers, the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, the American Society for Municipal Improvements, the American 
Chemical Society, the American Electrochemical Society, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, ete., have adopted the centigrade scale 
in the standard specifications and tests prepared for and adopted by | 
these societies. | 

In my opinion the strongest reason for the adoption of the centigrade 
scale is the one above given, viz. the international uniformity. Many 
other reasons, relatively less important, may be cited. The lower fixed 
point on the centigrade scale, the zero point, is a natural fixed point of 
great economic importance in the economy of nature. The freezing | 
point of water, the large amounts of latent heat involved in the change 
of state of water to ice and vice versa, have an important bearing on 
climatic conditions, on the safety of crops, the preservation of foods, and 
every phase of our daily life. From every point of view, the centigrade 
seale, with freezing point of water 0° and the boiling point of water 
100°, is a more rational scale than the Fahrenheit. 


firmly in their minds the advantage of this uniform subdivision. 

Naturally the manufacturer of thermometric instruments will en- 
counter extra labor and expense in the adjustments incident to such a 
change, but realizing the advantage of having eventually a uniform 
standard we 
scale. 
Ne Ba) 

It would certainly be a great step toward simplification. 
Winslow, Anna M. R. Lauder professor of public health, 
Medicine, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.) 

There is every reason why the change should be made. 
all foreign publications use the centigrade scale, and since it presents 


OF MASSACHUS!] 
i Third letter.] { , 
Our everyday affairs are closely related to the temperature at which | Ix rue Hovse or Rerresenrat 5 
water freezes. Its influence on climate, clothing, plant life, foods, | rey ; 
transportation. and a hundred other phases of our daily life is so great | Friday, Dece c f 
that it is desirable that our temperatures be reckoned from that point. | Mr LNEY VT , , 
Thermometers are made and tested with reference to this natural fixed De r, OLNEY, Ir. Speaker, should ic | . 
point. (Dr. 8S. W. Stration, Director Bureau of Standards, Washington, | of President Wilson in his message Conere 1 Dew 
a ” ; ‘ ae — si ia } become incorporated into a bill, I t eA 
thoroughly approve of your suggestion and should be glad to help | ¢,. a is al SiN a ld sald 
in any way Aes wy (Cart C. Thomas, professor of mechanical eaet srom that portion f the bill w eget 
neering, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore.) checks, gasoline, and horsepower nob 
You will have the support of the educated and scientific men of the : _ 
comm: and - soon - the — becomes . ?_ to, the oa ie Se cae ie 
it will meet with popular approval. (J. B. 7. Tupper, Chief of Law ‘pe awer se 7 ig ‘ sas - : i 
a Internal-Revenue Bureau, Treasury Department, Washington, Eme rgency Taxes \ Condition, Not a Theos y. 
BD. ! 
Of 11 members of our department of mathematics, practically all, icacmeania acces . a 
including myself, are of anaion that the change canine to be made. | EXTENSION OF REMA RKS 
CH. W. Tyler, in charge of department of mathematics, Massachusetts | 
Institute = sec menear Boston, Mass.) : OI 
Not only do approve of the proposal, but I have submitted the | r : ae 9 ie Pie 
matter to \rr. F. A. Kartak, in charge of the State standards here, and | at yN \\ \ R R |: N \\ ( RR | I] B \ | | I: \ 
he states that ‘the adoption of the centigrade scale of temperature | Se F - \ . “—s ’ 
measurement would be of inestimable value to the engineer as well as | OF PENNSY were 
to the scientist. The electrical-engineering profession has been fortunate | 
in the adoption of this temperature scale by the national society in this | I II Repri ee 
country—the American Institute of Electrical Engineers—and as a N THI OUSE Ol VEPRESENTATIVES 
result an untold amount of time and labor has been saved. In con- a aed 
nection with electrical testing and standardizing work this temperature | Friday, Decenbe li, 1 
scale is used exclusively, not only in the standards laboratory of the | : . ies Te: el as ; ae 
University of Wisconsin, but in all similar laboratories throughout the | Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaket Saeeaene , 
country. There would seem to be no real obstacle in the way of the | revenue measure for another year we are 1 l a com 
general adoption of this temperature scale, except perhaps the inertia not dealing with a theorv According to mv lights. this 1 
of custom, which will undoubtedly prove to be a smaller obstacle than | ; Ree tS is cia parciveie alain ae ae Ey 
might be anticipated.” (Charles R. Van Hise, president University of | offends against practically every canon of taxation. Yet 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) } one commanding merit, namely; the taxes in the main 
It is a step which should have been taken long ago, and the reasons nearly direct in character that the people ] ‘ 
are too obvious and too numerous to mention. You will find practically | ~o os. the This is t true of the tariff tac A } a 
all working scientists in accord on this subject, inasmuch as the ma- | Paying them. Jhiis 1s not true of the Carl taxe vhich fi 
jority have long ago given up the Fahrenheit scale. (L. B. Walton, | aS the worst of all, lending themselves most readily to : 
department of biology, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio.) and encouraging in the largest deg governmental « 
At present all data published in scientific journals are in the centi- |. Ps . 
grade, and those in some Government publications, as well as in some , S%lCe. ; ; 
popular journals which follow them, are in the other scale. The result | However, there is one observation which I desire to 
is great confusion. So far as I know, scientific men are absolutely a | egnnection with this emergency asure It is thi 
unit In desiring the centigrade scale adopted. (Henry B. Ward, in yould have bee nines in 4 ate a 
charge of department of zoology, University of Illinois, Urbana, III.) would have een Ho occasion for tS Original passage 
The proposed bill meets with the approval of this office. (W. A. | country cut its garment according to the loth W 
Warfield, surgeon in chief, Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, D. C.) revenues failed at the customhouses by reason of tlhe 
The reasons in favor of this bill seem to me so numerous and so € of dutiable ir hn ano Post f the ~ oe 
obvious as to require little discussion. I feel sure that I speak for my | off of dutiable imports as a result of ‘ ! 5 
colleagues when I say that we would most heartily welcome the change. | duty of the Government to reduce expenditures 
(H. H. Whetzel, professor of plaut pathology, New York State College | where this was possible without ivy to the publi 
ef Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) a er thane for rete ' a , ? ies 
You are to be congratulated on this bill. (Henry S. White, professor rhe obvious place Tol retren¢ mnent iS in the Army 
of mathematics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) | There was no valid reason for th nereased expendit 
The centigrade system has long ago proved more convenient than the | the last vear on our military and nunval est | nt 
Fahrenheit. (H. V. Wilson, professor of zoology, University of North | a Re a narter. Thi ’ ei : 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.) were ip danger trem) ne quarter. *iis om Ny Wer 
Replying to your favor addressed to our Mr. H. Y. Norwood, relative | the word of the President of the United Stats \ ! 
to your a me 528, I would say that = —— who are specially | than once repeated. Yet wear spending me 
interested in thermometric measurements have long recognized the | go- re “ar for militaristic purnos« a 
centigrade as the logical scale. It is particularly desirable in the $250,000,000 thi som ror maar! uc | e I Had 
higher ranges of temperature in the various manufacturing arts, but duced the expenditures on this account by h: vh 
the difficulty of training workmen has precluded its general adoption. | have been done without injury to any interest of the 
When once, however, the layman becomes familiar with the relative this emergency-tax law would have be« thont . 
values of the centigrade scaie its universal adoption will be assurea, | “UUS Cllersency-\ eee a a ; 
and without doubt the ideal method of procedure to bring about what warrant. We should have had no o SI LO ypt 
must be a gradual change in any event is for the Government to | harrass the country with exacti l loubtes 
publish it each day in its various reports. The corresponding Fahren- | , ~ “l bitter resentments 
heit values in parentheses will not only furnish the necessary interpre- | acu . . Pre , 
tation but will, we believe, arouse a curiosity which will lead to | 3ut there is ahead of us somet y more s ( 
further investigation on the part of the — thus gradually fixing | the reenactment of this emergency easy VW ‘ 
| 
| 
| 


would welcome the general adoption of the centigrade 
(Herbert J. Winn, president Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 


(C. EB. A. 


School of 


While IT am 
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been imposed upon the people of tl 


still 1 am disposed to exercise ‘ 
Fahrenheit thermon r be not al 
privacy of museums, there to re! n 
couservatism. (Robe 7. W tt 
{ niversity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nel 


f am strongly in fav of tl 
States Government publications. Pra 
tions have adopted th ule (Ch 
University of Hlinois, Urbana, Ill.) 


Practically 


no difficulty to popular comprehension, I see no possible objection to | 


the change. (Clark Wissler, curator department of 


anthropology, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York.) 


face with the problem of meeting tl rf 
gram of military and naval expan hich 
unthinkable a few years ago and chili res 
without warrant on any conceivabl Wi 
with all the world. Neither our indep I 
| our territory is threate ned from at ( te ) 
| location is wholly in our favor. ation 

of nations in the main are friendl Phere t 
reason for suspecting any of them ulte ‘ 
Yet we are confronted by a de t that we s 
increase our defenses, that we shall plr ‘ ) 
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of extravagance in naval expansion and Army aggrandizement. 
If the program which has been outlined shall be accepted by 
Congress, it will become necessary for us to increase the tax 
burdens on the people by two hundrec millions a year for the 
next five or ten years. Will the people stand it? Can the 
Democratic party become responsible for laying these fresh 
taxes and hope to retain power? 

It should be borne in mind that this Congress has no mandate 
from the people on this subject. The issue of preparedness was 
not presented in the campaign of 1914. There has been no 
authoritative word from the country in favor of this staggering 
program, Its only support seems to have originated in certain 
remarkably active organizations with surprisingly intimate re- 
lations with the war traffickers and munitions makers of the 
country. As far as the great body of the people themselves are 
concerned I fail to find any evidence whatever that they are 
terrorized or that they are demanding of Congress what the 
metropolitan press is so vigorously and persistently urging. 

As indicating in some measure the apparent temper of the 
people as a whole, I beg to call attention to certain resolutions 
and other formal statements and actions bearing on the subject, 
as set forth below. These could be almost indefinitely added to, 
but | am confining myself to expressions of a public nature 
made in my own State and my own district. I think that prac- 
tically every Member on this floor might supplement them with 
similar pronouncements from his own section and his own peo- 
ple. The matter referred to follows 

I’xtract from resolutions adopted by the Teachers’ Institute 
of Somerset County, Pa., held November 25, 1915, at Somer- 





=v, 


set, Pa.: 
Resolved, That the training of teachers should be such that they wil! 
be fitted to instill and develop the idea of the dignity of labor in the 


minds of the pupils, as well as the improvement of home life. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to any movement that would en- 
courage the establishment of military training as a part of the re- 
quired course of study for our public schools. 


kixtract from resolutions adopted by the Teachers’ Institute 
of Cambria County, Pa., held November 25, 1915, at Ebensburg. 
Pa 

Resolved, That inasmuch as our public school instruction is based and 
founded directly on the thought of freedom, the Teachers’ Institute 
puts the stamp of its disapproval on such movements as are of a war- 
like nature, such as the military drill and military imstruction in the 


schools. 


The following resolution was adopted at a mass mesting of 
American citizens called for the purpose of forming a branch of 
the National Defense League at Johnstown, Pa., November 25, 
1915: 

Kesolved, That tt 1s the sense of this meeting that adequate National 
defense does not include an increase either in the Army or Navy at this 
time ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend Congressman Bailey for bis stand against 
such increase, with its accompanying increase in the tax burdens. 


At a meeting of the legislative committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange, held at Harrisburg, Pa., October 20, 1915, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas the turbulent conditions In Europe has centered the attention 
ot our people on the question of the National defenses, and 

Whereas we have been ably defended in the past without the extrava- 
gant tax burdens that accompany extensive naval and military 
equipments; we have depended upon the volunteer service of our 
people, and for a hundred years we have grown and prospered into a 
nation of industrial and commercial supremacy, and 

Whereas the war in Europe has demonstrated that preparedness does 
not prevent war, but that the excessive taxation due to preparedness 
has driven many good citizens to America to escape those burdens, and 

Whereas the Grange has stood for peace for many years and for the 
principle of arbitration, and 

Whereas we believe that many newspapers are not reflecting the senti- 
ment of the people, but rather the self-interest desire of those who 
wish to re by this war propaganda ; therefore, be it 
Resolved. That we are opposed to an increased standing Army or 

any material increase in the Navy. 
Resolved, That we approve of the stand the President has taken to 

keep out of war, and 


Resolved, That if a larger measure of military training is necessary, 
we recommend an educated citizen soldiery such as so ably defended 
this country before the establishment of the National Guard, as a trained 
volunteer Army has always been the surest defense of a country. 

In this connection I beg to include extracts from the annual 
report of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State superintendent of public tn- 
struction, to the governor of Pennsylvania, on the subject of mili- 
tarism: 

Whenever anything goes wrong tn the state, the church, the home, 
or the community, people look to the school for a remedy. Although 
the National Gevernment expends 67 per cent of its revenues upon the 
Army and the Navy, there is a growing feeling that all is not well with 
our means of national defense, and there are those who believe the de- 
fect should be remedied by the introduction of military drill into the 
public schools. Because life in the Army bas so few attractions for the 
common soldier that the enlistments fall short of the full quota by 
many thousands, it Is believed that the average pupil would acquire a 
aste for seldiering by the introduction of military instruction into our 
hich schools and colleges. Because the girl in the modern home no 
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longer acquires the ability to make a good home, domestic science and 
the household arts must be taught in our public schools. 
HIRING OF APPRENTICES. 

Because the hiring of apprentices has vanished from some trades anid 
been limited to a selected few in others, the demand is made that the 
handicrafts shall be taught in highly-organized and well-equipped voca.- 
tional schools. Because boys leave the farm in increasing numbers to 
seek their fortune in the city, agriculture must be taught to revive the 
interest in the farm and its operations. Whenever a new idea enters the 
skull of a reformer, the aid of the schools is straightway invoked, and 
the little woman is expected to accomplish reforms at which the editor 
and the philantropist have admitted failure. In so far as the school age 
is the proper period for teaching the trade or the vocation, it is justifi- 
able to spend the taxpayers’ money for vocational education, but there 
are limitations in the age and sex of the pupils, in the amount which 
the taxpayer can furnish for such purposes, and in the demand which the 
public makes for preparation for the trades and vocations. 


OBJECTION TO MILITARY DRILL, 


Whether the occupation of the soldier should be made an integra) 
= of vocational education is seriously questioned by experts in pub- 
ic education. Speaking of military drill as an exercise from a physio 
logical point of view, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, director of the Hemenway 
gymnasium of Harvard University, says: ‘*‘ My principal objection to 
military drill as a physical exercise is that it does not to any extent 
meet the physiological demands of the body.” Hans Ballin, from 
whom this quotation is taken, goes on to savy: “ This judgment of the 
value of tactic exercises is not new by any means. The armies of 
Europe have long ago introduced gymnastics for the physical develop- 
ment of the young soldier. It was plainly demonstrated that military 
tactics did not straighten the young recruit or make him fit to endure 
the hardships of a soldier's life. Hence, officers were trained in the 
art of gymnastics, and the geod results attained during the service 
were credited to the general work in gymnastics.” 


SWITZERLAND AS AN EXAMPLE. 


Switzerland's citizen soldiery is sometimes quoted as an example for 
us to imitate, but those who quote her example as an argument for 
military drill either forget or do not know that the Swiss youth begins 
drill with muskets only after he has reached the twentieth year, that 
is, at a time when the American youth has finished his high-schoo! 
education. To introduce militarism into our public schools is a case of 
— Herod by going beyond the practice of European coun- 
ries, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NELSON E. MATTHEWS, 


OF OHIO, 


In tur House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, Artemus Ward at one time 
described the mule as an “amoosin’ cuss.” When gentlemen 
upon the other side in this House undertake to show that the 
Sixty-third Congress expended less money than its predecessor, 
at the same time claiming that the present tariff law produces 
more revenue than did the Payne-Aldrich law during the same 
given time, one naturally thinks of Ward’s description of the 
mule, 

If the claims made by our Democratic friends are true, why 
is it that week after week, month after month, since the present 
tariff law went into effect, the cash balance in the Treasury 
becomes less and less? On March 5, 1918, the Republicans 
turned over to the present administration a surplus of cash in 
the Treasury of $82,219,619.97. To-day this surplus has van- 
ished in spite of the fact that since then, under the so-called 
war-tax law, there has been collected and turned into the 
Treasury the sum of $79.489,678.01 in cash up to November 1, 
1915, as well as millions of dollars collected from the “ income 
tax.” 

When we know that imports during the past year have fallen 
off but very little, and that the average rate of duty collected 
on imports under the present tariff law is but 11.1 per cent, 
while under the Payne-Aldrich law the average rate of duty 
collected on imports was 18.4 per cent, we can readily under 
stand why the Treasury is to-day practically bankrupt, there 
being a loss to the Treasury of more than $100,000,000 of revenue 
from this source alone since the present tariff law went into 
effect. 

Evidently the Underwood tariff law is an utter failure as 2 
revenue preducer for at least tworeasons: First, the average rate 
of duty charged on imports is entirely too low, and the other is 
that at present over 70 per cent of all importations into thi 
country come in free of duty. In fact, the Underwood tarit 
law has not fulfilled any of the claims made for it by its 
sponsors, particularly so as to reducing the cost of living. 

What the people of this country can not understand is wh: 
the present administration insists on raising the revenue rc- 
quired to carry on the Government from internal taxation 
which is in effect nothing more nor less than direct taxation 








Seen IEEE 


rather than to raise revenue from a tariff on goods imported 
into the country, when it is fact, disputed by nor that all 
the revenue necessary can be raised from this source. and al} 


past experience proves that the country is never so prosperous 
as when such a protective tariff law is in force. 


The query with the present administration seems to be, How 
can we raise money? The question as to reducing expenses and 
saving money does not bother them, 

The only conclusion that can be arrived at since reading the 





President’s message and taking into account the action of the 
majority in the House in passing a resolution to extend 
war tax for a year is that under no circumstances will the) 
permit any revision of the present tariff laws in this Con 
gress, except that they are forced to continue the tariff on sugar 


- 


against their will and because their extravagance forces them | 


to do so, 

Surely the Republicans should be content to go before the 
country during the campaign of 1916 on that issue alone, if 
there were not any number of other issues, all of which can and 
will be used with telling effect against the party in power. 

The present condition of the Treasury makes this a most un- 
fortunate time to propose a large increase in the Army and 
Navy. There are those who believe in preparedness in a sane, 
sensible way and who do not believe we should be carried off 
our feet by the conditions existing in the world to-day. A 
majority of our people believe that industrial preparedness is 
just as important as being prepared for war, and that it is un- 
wise and unpatriotic to build up one and tear down the other. 
And to many minds that is exactly what the President’s plan 
will do. Industrial chaos is akin to war in its results. 

Permit me to call attention to the beet-sugar industry of 
northwestern Ohio, which can not exist without protection. We 
have five beet-sugar plants built within recent dates, represent- 
ing an investment of approximately $5,000,000. During the 
season of 1914, two of these plants closed down on account of 
the tariff. By some means three continued operation, and the 
war in Europe came on in time to save them from destruction. 
In 14 counties, located in the northwest corner of the State, 
2,712 farmers grew, harvested, and sold 219.205 tons of sugar 


beets to these three plants, for which they received the sum of 


os 
me 
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$1,084,915.60 in cash. During 1914, in addition, these three 
plants disbursed cash as follows: 

I desis evince enaiaien $930, 481. 36 | 
Sy UCD THIN” NOUN TOGO oases cates cetera cncemnneen 102, 203. 43 | 
I RN re a 62, 061. 80 
For coke... De a na BD a 6, 438. 00 
rr he es oad beetle 25, 925. 00 | 
Ses NUMIDICUS i air ace cusaSinaeee 119, 000. 00 


In addition to the above benefits to the farmers and com- 
munity, experience shows that the farmers receive an additional 
benefit by an increased yield in other crops rotated with a beet 
erop, as follows: 

Per cent. 


Ce en aaalbib andasinaennienmdneaaidiilanabenbnis 49 
IT, UNNI ST ates aceanianbitrdnrcincdc coe altho tciemcnsnan stiemnnicneeantsiaiiail 52 
I RO, a ea 48 
a Ss saliecadiaiesi aiden titania soas mean ainaiowian 27 
Fe, Se ee owes 0 
OI, SO | cctesesennnnsnnsnnoansibbaesin a 


Bankers, merchants, and, in fact, all classes of professional and 
business men are benefited more or less by the presence of these 
great plants in their community. 


They give employment to thousands of men, women, and 


| vide the revenues require 


children at wages from two to three times higher than wages | 


paid for similar work in of the beet-sugar countries of 


Europe. 
Again, we must bear in mind that in this country the yield per 


any 


ton per acre of sugar beets is, on the average, less than in either | 


Germany or France, while the per cent of sugar extracted Is 
greater there than here. For instance, take the year 1914; in 
the United States we produced 2,810 pounds of sugar per acre 
of beets, while in Germany they produced 4,559 pounds per acre 
and in France 3,223 pounds per acre. 

The closing of these plants means a distinct loss to our com- 


munity, and our people one and all feel something should be | 


done by Congress to prevent any such calamity, and they believe 
there is no better way than to place a tariff high 
enough to be ample protection against all outsiders. 

Ours is an agricultural district. Everything our farmers 
raise under the present tariff law is on the free list. What they 
use, such as grain sacks, has a duty placed upon it, while 
exactly the opposite of this prevails throughout the Southern 
States. For instance, cotton ties come in free of duty. 

During the past 50 years under a protective tariff we have 


on sugar 


built up in this country a home market for the products of our | 


farms unequaled anywhere in the world. It is not good busi- 


| 
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t7, 1915 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, while intending to 
joint resolution now before the House, I desire to say in explar 
tion that the action will be taken [I favor the cl 
acter of the legislation involved which the 
tion undertakes to continue for 
the Treasury of our Government 
forward the tasks under 
tions. In this or any other similar 
affiliations, I would place the 
above all other considerations. 

The tax imposed by this bill is justly 
cause of the burden measured in dollars 
general impediments and annoyances to business 

Not since the Revolutionary days h: 
any high degree of favor from the Americ: 
a large portion of the would 
tax on a suit of clothes without 
upon a promissory note of $500 
the taxpayer is convinced 
never reaches the National 
gentleman from North C 
enrich certain favored enterprises 
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a 


produced a somewhat similar deficit, if not a greater one, during | Recorp as examples of the feelings and desires of the erent 


2 like period of time and under similar circumstances. 
dent to me that the present revenue system, including the income 
tax, has produced as much revenue as would have been produced 
by the Payne-Aldrich bill with its corporation tax during the 
same pcriod beset by the same tragic circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the income-tax feature of the pres- 


It is evi- | 


ent law because it places the burdens of Government upon the | 


backs of those most able to bear them. It is better to tax the net 
income of those who live in luxury than to tax the empty home, 
the food, or clothing of the poor. 


{ would be prepared, therefore, to vote for such adjustment | 
of the income tax or the inheritance tax of the general law as } 


would ultimately provide the revenue produced by this. bill 
which we are to-day extending, thus avoiding its long continu- 
ance. In the meantime, however, no other source of relief for 
our National Treasury appears available; and pending the con- 
struction of an equitable and efficient measure by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Congress, I would deem it my duty to 
vote for whatever relief may be necessary to preserve the in- 
tegrity and credit of our Government. 


War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
I'riday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I favor and shall 
vote for the extension of the provisions of the emergency revenue 
act for the period of one year as the resolution now under con- 
sideration provides. 

The reasons for its speedy enactment are so obvious to every 
Member of this House not blinded by partisan prejudice that I 
will Not discuss it further. It is opposed by the Republicans 
because it provides for the raising of revenue by direct taxa- 
tion, and every dollar raised by it will go into the Treasury of 
the United States for the benefit of all the people. But if it is 
raised by a Republican protective tariff a bounty of four dollars 
out of every five collected is pocketed by the manufacturing in- 
terests of this country. The cohesive power of public plunder 
through a protective tariff is all unat now holds the Republican 
Party together, and its injustice was the reason for its repudia- 
tion by the voters of this Nation. The Republican Party favors 
the manufacturers; the Democratic Party favors the consumers. 
The Republicans favor the classes; the Democrats favor the 
masses. 

The preparedness for war propaganda, like the tariff, is being 
urged for revenue only, and that revenue is to be pocketed by 
the propagandists, who in most instances are the manufacturers 
of war materials, and, in my judgment, for their own profit 
are now engaged in trying to manufacture in this country a 
strong sentiment in favor of the so-called preparedness for war. 
I am compelled by my oath of office to oppose this expensive, 
unnecessary, unjustifiable, and hysterical preparedness program. 
I regret that this Democratic administration is seemingly half 
converted to this pernicious folly. 

I sim proud, however, that our able Democratic House leader, 
Mr. Krrcuin, Congressmen TAVENNER, MONDELL, and others have 
alrendy made able and convincing speeches in this Congress 
against this preparedness policy. We now find Democratic and 
Republican Congressmen alike fighting side by side against this 
dangerous propaganda. 

By no means is the popular opinion in favor of the President's 
administrative program as exploited by the newspapers. The 
farmers’ organizations and many of the fraternal organizations 
have taken active stands against it, claiming that a large Army 
would place a burden upon the people that is entirely uncalled 
for; that after the present European holocaust is over these 
warring countries will be so poverty stricken that it will be many 
years before they will be able to finance any war of conquest 
against as wealthy a Nation as the United States will be. Of 
all the people interviewed by me not one cared to see a policy 
of militarism fastened upon this country. 

This view is expressed in scores of private letters recently 
received by me, A few of these letters I will here insert in the 


mass of our splendid citizenship on this preparedness question : 


ELECTRA, TEX., Vovrenber 27, 1915, 
Mr. Joun H. Sternens, M. C., 
Vernon, Ter. 

DEAR Sir: We, the undersigned citizens, petition you and sincere}, 
hope that you will use your influence to kill the proposed increase in 
the Army and Navy, which is backed by private interests. 

Yours, very truly, 
ELMER JACKSON 
(And many others), 


EX-SENATOR BAILEY ON PREPAREDNESS 

In a recent letter to a friend, in reply to one asking his views on 
preparedness, former Senator Joseph W. Bailey wrote: 

*T am utterly opposed to the so-called ‘ preparedness’ which the 
President is now so earnestly advocating. If I thought that this coun 
iry was in any immediate danger of coming to blows with any other 
country, I would insist upon making a suitable preparation for the con 
filet; but I am utterly unable to understand how any intelligent pe: 
son can think that there is even a remote possibility of our country 
engaging in a war at this time, or for many years to come. The only 
nations in the world with which a war would be anything like a 
serious matter to us are now involved in a struggle among themselves. 
from which they will not recover in 50 —_ With millions of their 
best men killed in battle, with other millions crippled, and other mil 
lions diseased as the result of exposure, and with national debts which 
will aggregate at least $40,000,000,000, neither England or France, nor 
Germany, nor Russia, will be apt to give any country, and, least of all, 
our country, any just cause of quarrel during the present century. Al! 
of this persuades me that there was never an hour in our history 
when there was less need of military preparation than there is to-day ; 
and if we spend an additional sum of $200,000,000 a year on our Arm) 
and Navy—and before we have gone very far we will be spending 
much more than that—we will have spent $10,000,000,000 in the next 
50 years in the face of a practical certainty that we will have no 
war; and therefore that vast sum, provided by the capital and labor 
of this country, will have simply been wasted. 

“T understand, of course, that there are men in this country who 
believe in a strong Government, and who think that a great Army 
and a great Navy will make our country a strong one, but no real Demo 
crat entertains that view. We have been taught to believe that a 
military Republic is an impossibility, because the spirit of an army 
and the spirit of a Republic are irreconcilable. A Republic can, it is 
true, maintain a small army in time of peace without serious injury to 
its institutions, but that can only be done by keeping the army so 
small that its spirit can not permeate the great mass of our people 
This has always been the position of the Democratic Party, and this 
must continue to be the position of the Democratic Party if it is to 
remain democratic.” 


WESTMORELAND FARMS FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Bellaire, Teaw., December 7, 1915. 
Hon, J. H, STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a recent called meeting of this association of voters of 
Harris County I was instructed to advise you that after a long ani 
full debate on the subject of preparedness it is our unanimous opinion 
that Congress is not warranted In making such enormous appropria 
tions, which in reality will enrich a few special-privilege war jingoes 
and will further enlarge our taxes, which are now near the limit of 
our endurance. 

We further believe that such a program put through would only be 
an incentive to all Europe to combine against us. 2 

We therefore request that you use your high effice in our interests 
by working and voting against all propositions looking to a prepared 


ness eee 
ours, very truly, W. J. DoNALpson. 


DALLAS SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, 
Dallas, Ter., November 28, 1915. 
Hon. J. H. Steruens, M. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Are you for preparedness? Preparedness for whom ? 
do you propose to raise the additional revenue? Please advise. 
Very sincerely, 


Ilow 


G. B. Foster. 


s ELectna, Tgx., November 87, 1915. 
Mr. Jonun H. Sreruens, M. C. 


Dear Sir: As I think it Is my duty to myself and country anid 
humanity at large to do what I can to prevent war and help to bring 
about world peace, I ask you in the name of a single voter to oppose 
with all your power the proposed increase in the Army and Navy. 
And I sincerely believe, Mr. StepHENS, that that is the sentiment of « 
great majority of the citizens of this land. This nation is safer from 
invasion now than in many years. ; 

Sincerely trusting and hoping that you will do what you can to kill 
this measure, which is almost entirely supported by jingoes and private 
interests, I am, 

Yours, most truly, D. D. West. 


MILES, TEX. 
Hon. JoHN H. STEPIENS. 


Dear Sir: Realizing that the preparedness bill is unnecessary andl 
is a scheme by which the manufacturers of war supplies intend te 
make millions of dollars of profits and that it will cause us to be 
involved in a great war some time in the future, I write to you anil 
plead with 7 in the name of humanity and peace to use your influence 
against said bill. 

Yours, for peace and humanity, ie 


FE. Jounson. 










































































































va By the time this war is er Europe w 
cripple, burdened with debt, and w , 
¢ sive war for a generation so why d we arm against het 
We are a peaceful nation Not 1 person in 10 is in fav 
vement for a greater national defense. it whole mov I 
eve, has been hatched by the } n I $ ) i 
market fer the output of their factories when the end « the x 
] » destroyed their present i ‘ t vy W 4 c 
Navy to help force the collecti heir oans and p ect the 
ymmercia! interests The r to th < the 
people are in favor of the defense ovement, are largely fakes put out 
by the same interests to mislead the public and enable them to ; m 
plish their ends. If we must defend our coasts, let it be w 
and submarines, as Germany defends her coast This would he 
defense and would not be so costly We do not need a aT r A 
Navy. and I trust that you will use your vote and 
ti measure, 
Respectfully, yours, joun 
PLAINVIEW, TEX., Decembei 
Hon. JOHN H. STEPENS, 
Washinytoan, D. OC, | 
Dear Str IT am pleased to note that you are opp d to o Gov 
ernment entering into an expensive and needless armament program 
it is neither pnecessary vor in good taste at such a tim is this for 


our Government to show its teeth and snarl just because the dogs of 
Europe are in a free-for-all. 

We can serve humanity hetter by the example of a great nation un 
armed and peaceably inclined I have talked with many people and 
have yet to find a man who wants to drill and get ready for wat 
when none is in sight. We are patriotic all right, in spite of the fact 
that our Navy is not well manned in times of peace and in spi of 
the fact that our Army its short of recruits. There must be an immi 
nent reason if Americans will leave their homes and drill for battle 

You have noticed that Canadian troops proved the best troops i 
Europe within three months after they were enlisted. Americans can 
always best the trained soldiers of Europe on even terms, If Europe 
should come here to fight we could easily stop the invasion, as we 
vould be here first. If we prepare for war there is danger of getting 
into it. If we do not prepare for war other nations will not have to 
prepare against us, 

With all the vast resources in men and money and provisions no 
nation would dare attempt to interfere with us. Our position, so far 
from the enemy, also makes us well nigh impregnable. 

I trust that the enemies of the Tresident’s preparedness program 
will submit to no compromise. The elements that make for war are 
making their last stand in the American Congress, Show them no | 
quarter. 

‘here is a strong possibility that the events of the present war will 
make our preparedness program look ridiculous in a few months’ time. 

Let’s not try to out-German Germany, 

Yours, truly, E. VAN DEVENTER, 





Burra.o, N. Y., December 27, 1915 
Hon, Jonn H. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Honorep Str: Because I and so many young people in this city feel 
strongly against increxsing the armaments of this country, I want to} 
express my strong appreciation of your intention to vote against the | 
bill for greater armaments to be presented this Congress. 
May your influence help defeat the bill. 
Sincerely, yours, FLORENCE LITTLEFIELD, 


GAIL, Tex., December 8, 1915. 
Hon. JoHN H. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Srr: I have just read the Dallas News of yesterday and see 
your views in regard to this big Army and Navy bugaboo, and I want 
to assure you that you are certainly on the right side. I consider it 
the grandest fake that ever was pulled on the American public, and 
this whole country is of the same opinion, and I sincerely hope and 
trust that there will be enough of the level heads to keep clear of any 
such crazy 19ws as some are willing to put on a peaceable and civilized | 
country. 

Now, Mr. STEPHENS, please rest assured that the people of the coun- | 
try are with you and against any militarism to the extent that is 
being proposed. 

Hoping that this will not be amiss and that {it will be taken in the 
spirit intended. : 

If you wish to know more of me, ask my friend Mr. W. R. Smiru, 
from my district, and also tell him to help you out on keeping this 
country from the worst plague of fts entire existence. 

With best wishes, and hoping that you may be successful in your 
fight, 

Yours, sincerely, D. Dorwar, 

Mr. Speaker, I desire here to insert in the Recorp several pro- 
tests from farmers’ unions and other organizations of citizens 
opposing this war-preparedness propaganda. One of these is 
from my home town (Vernon, Tex.). I personally know tha 
the patriotism of these protestants is undoubted. Their rea- 
soning is logical and convincing: their motives in making these | 
protests are patriotic and not mercenary; and this can not 
be truthfully said of the Navy League and other organizations | 
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Mr. Speaker, I now present for printing in the Recorp a aia 
more of the protests I have before mentioned. They are as | 
follows, viz.: 

Resolutions against war preparations. | 

[Adopted by Farmers’ Union, Local No. 1331, of the Texas Division, at | 
a meeting held on the 7th day of December, 1915.] | 

Whe s the President of the United States has announced that the | 


coming session of Congress will be asked to make greatly increased 
appropriations for the Army, the Navy, and the National Guards, 
and dor other purposes, included in program to prepare this 
Republic for war; and 

Whereas more than 60 per cent of all Federal revenues are now used | 


a 


for war expenses, a burden that is already too heavy to be borne 
by producers without protest; and : 7 
Whereas the National Farmers’ Union in convention at Lincoln, Nebr., 


representing the organized farmers of 31 States, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That we demand economy in all appropriations made by 
Congress and that we are especially opposed to any great increase in 
expenditures for the Army and Navy, but approve a reasonable outlay 
for coast defense by submarines or other weapons proved by recent 
experience to be effective for that purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to a large 
Army and to any change in our military system tending 
pulsory military service.” 

Therefore we, the members of Farmers’ Union, Local No. 1351, of 
the Texas Division, located at Vernon, Tex., in regular meeting declare 
and order: 

First. That we are opposed to the proposed plan for making appro- 
priations amounting within the next tive years to more than $2,000,- 
000,000 for the Army and Navy and other war preparations. 

Second. That we reaffirm and indorse the resolutions of National 
Farmers’ Union against huge appropriations for war preparedness and 
particularly against a great standing army and a change in our military 
system that we believe, if adopted, would ultimately result in uni- 
versal compulsory military service. 

Third. We demand that our Senators and Congressmen vote against 
the proposed program for military preparedness and use all their 
influence to prevent any such measure from being enacted into law. 

Fourth. We indorse the position of our official organ, the National 
Field, in opposing unnecessary appropriations for preparedness and 
Army and Navy increase. 

Fifth. That copies of these resolutions bearing the signature of the 
president of this local and all other members present, and attested by 
the secretary, be sent to each of the Senators from Texas, to our 
Representative in Congress from the thirteenth district, the Hon. 
JOHN H, STEPHENS, and to the local papers of this county for publi- 
cation. 

Sixth. We demand that the Congress redeem all pledges made to the 
farmers and proceed at once to enact a rural-credits law, a law against 
gambling in produce options on boards of trade, a law providing for 
national standards for grain grading and inspection, and a law creating 
a national bureau markets, all of which were indorsed by the 
National Convention the Farmers’ Union at Lincoln_on September 
8, 1915 


standing 
to com- 


ol 
of 


W. M. BowMAN, 
President Farmers’ Union, Local No, 1331. 
M. D. Owens, Scercetary. 
To our Senators and Members of the House 6f Representatives in the 

Congress of the United States: 

We, the membership of the various district unions of the Farmers’ 
Education and Cooperative Union of Texas, in convention assembled at 
Marshall, Tex., this the 13th day of December, 1915, desire to petition 
you, our Representatives, to vote against and use, in the name of 
humanity, every honorable means at your disposal to defeat the so- 
called * preparedness program” that has been submitted to the body 
of which you are Members, 

The Farmers’ Union is a nonpartisan organization, and is forbidden 
by its constitution from engaging in partisan politics, and this rule has 
been religiously adhered to by the organization since the date of its birth 
in 1902, 

In his message to Congress the President of the United States de- 
clared that the “ preparedness program” is not a partisan issue, but 
one in which all parties should jein, irrespective of party lines or 
varty affiliations; therefore we petition you, not as Democrats or 
Republicans or members of any other political faith, but as citizens 
and taxpaying farmers of the United States. 

We are against “ preparedness" for the reason that it leads not to 
peace but to war. The pathway of “ preparedness” is strewn with mur- 
der, arson, suicide, wrecked homes, and financial ruin, while the path- 
way of peace is strewn with ‘ove, benevolence, prosperity, and happy 
homes. This Nation can never hope to be as well prepared as the 
great world powers now engaged in the titantic struggle of all the 
ages, and yet their ‘“ preparedness" lead to war and not to peace, the 
stated object of their preparation. 

We can not understand how sensible men can urge “ preparedness ”’ 
as a prevention of war, when all the facts of histery contradict them. 
* Preparedness " means that we are prepared to fight, and when a man 
is prepared to fight he is not ae for peace, neither is a nation. 

Ve are opposed to the “ preparedness program” for the reason that 
it means the further enrichment of the few at the expense of the many. 
The tax burdens must be increased on the farmers and other producers 
of wealth if the “ preparedness program" goes through Congress, and 
this increased burden will not add one doliar of wealth to the United 
States, but the money derived therefrom will be absorbed by the 
Shylocks, who have become bold and arrogant as a result of the never- 
ending streams of gold that is fowing into their coffers from unfortu- 
nate, prepared Europe. We believe that the propaganda for “ pre- 
paredness " is being carried out and financed by those who will be the 
direct beneficiaries in case of its adoption. 

We note with grave concern that the so-called Navy League of the 
United States is composed chiefly of those to whom war will redound, 
and, this being true, we do not believe that they are actuated by 
patriotic motives, but by a selfish desire which will eventually involve 
our country in war if they succeed in their present undertakings, 

Of all the nations of the earth, this country should stand for peace. 
A Nation of high ideals, of courageous manhood, and virtuous woman- 
hood, let us stand for the principle of equity and justice, and if our 
course is Just toward all mankind we will not have to resort to shot 
and shell to enforce our ideals. 
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The above communication was indorsed by the varions distriet m 


of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of Texas. and + 


secretary was instructed to send a copy to the Senators and R 
sentatives of Texas. 
L. E. Ccnver, 
Viee President and Actina President 
Northeast Teras District Farmers’ t) 
LOUIS GARMS, 
President Pecan Valley District 
Farmers’ Union, Bangs, 7 
N. H. Dorsey, 
President East Tcras Central District 1 n 


J. C. CHAPMAN, 
Neeretary District Uni 


nM 


Gites, Tex., December 
Hon. Joun H. Sirrnens, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dean Sir: We, the undersigned citizens of the thirteenth con 
Sional district of the State of Texas, realizing the bill known as 
“preparedness bill,”” which will be introduced in Congress at its 
session, is a scheme by which the manufacturers of war supplies a: 
money lenders contemplate to make millions of dollars of protits; ar 
furthermore, realizing that it is useless and will sometime in t} 
future engage us in a terrible war, not only ask of you, as citizen 
the United States, but demand of you, in the name of humanity, 
mercy, that you use your influence and power against said bill. —~ 

Yours, for peace, 


T. E. JoHnson 
(And many others) 
Bowib, Tex., December 1, 11 


Iion. Joun Ll. STEPHENS, 
Washinoton, D. C. 

DeaR Sir: In glancing over the Dallas News of November 30 I r 
and was favorably impressed with an ‘ open letter’ from the Pres 
terian pastors of Dallas to our honored Chief Executive, Woodrow W 
son, on the subject _of preparedness. I feel that you, as our pa 
present, and future Representative, would enjoy reading the letter, ani 
lest you may have overlooked it, am taking the liberty of inclosing 
clipping for your perusal. 

If I understand the feeling of the people of this section—and I f 
that I do—I have no hesitancy in saying that the consensus of opin 
here tracks closely the thought set forth by the Dallas pastors. 

With sincere regards, 1 am, 

Yours, very truly, WALT Wor_rs 
PasTorS ADDRESS OPEN LETTER TO PresipeNr—Nerw PLAN For N 

TIONAL PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR IS ScuBsJecr—-EpIsTLe, IN Ratu 

IRONICAL TERMS, SUPPORTS ADMINISTRATION DOCTRINE FOR Presy 

ING PEACE. 

At the regular meeting of the Dallas Presbyterian Pastors’ Asso 
ation yesterday morning official action was taken favoring the n 
plan for national preparedness for war—if that plan is worked 
along the lines suggested by the pastors—in an open lIectter addressed 
President Woodrow Wilson. The method of preparing for war, pa: 
ticularly with reference to those who shall bear the brunt of the servi 
and pay most toward the financial support of the new move, is th 
question of greatest importance, is the intimation of the letter, whi: 
rather ironically suoports the doctrine of preparedness. 

The tetter states that “the pastors of the Presbyterian churches « 
Dallas have loyally and affectionately followed your leadership duri: 
the years of your administration. The difficulties also which ha‘ 
gathered about you, and which have required almost superhuman w 
dom, and which you have so wisely met, have linked us to you by t! 
bonds of a still deeper sympathy.” 

It states that the ministers have watched with growing anxicty 1 
rising tide of interest in preparation for war, and that they have f: 
alarmed at many of the proposals suggested for the consideration 
the President and Congress, but that they feel themselves free 
address the President on the subject of peace, still believing that h« 
the most valuabie friend of peace among the rulers of the world. 

APPEALS FOR STAND. 


The letter appeals to the President “that you stand like a ri 
against the clamorous demands of the militarists of the Nation 
against entrance upon a career that will in any measure satisfy th: 
who profit by the trade of war.” 

It suggests that the President suggest that the Government its 
manufacture its 9>wn war munitions, thus testing the patriotism of thos 
who have cried out for war, and that no private concern manufa 
turing war material hereafter shall be permitted to make more profl! 
than the interest rate of a law-abiding national bank. 

The letter suggests “ that you insist that this Natlon in the enlarg 
ment of Army and Navy shall stand for enforced military servic: 
Volunteer service has failed to fill the ranks of our Army and Navy 
with the men provided for by previous legislation.” In times of pea: 
men have been too much attached to civil pursuits, it sets forth, to 
serve for the meager wages offered, and suggests that in the enforce 
service it be the policy of the Government to begin with those of t! 
wealthier classes, since it is they who get more protection, and th 
should therefore give more protection. ‘“ The wealthier centers whi 
are so imperiled er will be first struck at by our near-at-hand po: 
tentious enemy, and should pay the greatest price in treasure and ti 
and blood for deliverance.” 

It is further suggested, because of the constant improvements 
military equipment, necessitating frequent changes, that it be 
policy of the Government to pay as it goes in building up a great Nav: 
and providing equipment for a great Army, and that this payment | 
made largely by a tax on incomes, graduated according to the siz 
the income, and a tax on the luxuries of life. It sets forth that this 
is just, since it is the well-to-do class that will get more immunity) 
from the enemy. It is contended that full payment should be mad 
now, since “‘ future generations should not be required to pay for ou 
fright.” 


the 


PURPOSE OF LETTER. 

The purpose of the letter and the spirit it intends to convey appe: 
in the concluding paragraph, which suggests: 

“As everybody wants peace, even Europe, that you, as the head o 
the Nation, assure the nations of the world, which are slowly bleedins 
to death on the battle fields of Europe after all their years of prepara 
tion, that our little spurt at preparedness is only in the interest o! 

i peace; that we apologize to Christianity, which we have come to 











3 t: to our brothers in all the nations, whom we have come to sus 
t and fear; and to God, whom we have taught our children for 
ovr national lifetime, by both our coins and our churches, to trust.” 


Che letter is signed by the Revs. J. Frank Smith. J. H. Burma, 
Witiiam Fred Galbraith, Glen L. Sneed, William M. Anderson, James | 
Howling, A. B. Carrero, George S. Fulcher, and Gary L. Smit! 


The following recent editorials from some of the leading 
papers of Texas show clearly the trend of public opinion in 
that State. They are as follows: 

[From the Dallas Democrat.] 


When the present agitation for preparedness began, the preparation 
ists disclaimed favoring militarism. “Adequate defense,’ they said, was 
ill they wanted. To-day, the mask has been dropped. Universal com 
pulsory military service is their demand. Nothing more extreme in 
militarism is possible. The terms ‘“ preparationist’’ and “‘ militarist’ 
have become synonymous. Both describe an advocate of practically 
the same military system for United States as prevails in Germany, 
France, Italy, or Russia. 


[From the Longview Times-Clarion.] 

With England spending a million doilars an hour for several years, 
and France, Germany, and Russia going into bankruptcy at even a 
more rapid gait, to say nothing of the millions of men being killed, it 
is downright foolish to think about any of those nations being danger 
ous enemies for the next 50 years at least. 


[From the Albany News.] 

Senator J. C. MeNealus and other brave journalists are telling their 
readers that the big financiers and others who are so valiantly eham- 
pioning the cause of preparedness have a special reason. ‘They are in- 
terested in factories that will profit by the large expenditures for war 
supplies. He is, no doubt, much in the right. There is much of selfish 
ness as well as patriotism back of the movement for preparedness. We 
need some preparation for defense, but not the billions necessary to 
make us a nation prepared for conquest. 


Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I was interviewed in this city | 


by a reporter of a local Texas paper on this preparedness ques- 
tion. The following report was made by him to his paper: 
OPPOSES DEFENSB MEASURE- CONGRESSMAN JOHN H. STEPHENS SAYS 
HE iS OPPOSED TO PRESIDENT S PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM. 
WASHINGTON, December 1. 
The plan of Representative C. H. Tavenner, of Illinois, for a com 


gressional investigation to ascertain the source of the sentiment for | 


the preparedness program is warmly indorsed by Representative JOHN 
Hi. STEPHENS, of the Texas delegation. 

“T am willing to join Mr. TAVENNER for the investigation,” said Mr. 
STEPHENS. “It would be interesting to ascertain just how much of the 
inspiration has come from makers of war munitions and armor plate. 
Certeinly, if my section of the country reflects true conditions, it does 
not come from the people.” 

Mr. STEPHENS is against any enlargement of the Army or Navy un 
less it be in the number of submarines, and then, he says, he would have 
to be shown they are necessary. 

The Dallas News, one of our leading Texas papers, in com- 
menting on this interview, says: 

If George Washington were alive to-day and still an advocate of 
preparedness, probably Congressman STErHENs, of ‘Texas, would demand 
to trace George’s opinions to their “ source.’ 

Mr. Speaker, in reply to this statement I will say that George 
Washington in his last message to his countrymen advised them 
to beware of foreign alliances and entanglements. 

The big stick—or the T. R. brand of preparedness for war— 
policy of the present administration is directly opposed to Presi- 
dent Washington's policy. If preparedness means anything it 
will eventually lead us into foreign complications and possibly 
war. And again, is not the News aware that this country 
during Washington’s administration was a very weak country 
and had the British colonies of Canada on the north, the 
Spaniards on the south, the French on the west, and many hostile 
Indian nations to contend with? Did we not then need an Army 
and Navy vastly more than President Wilson does now? The 
danger to this country was then apparent and pressing, and it 
was, in fact, attacked soon after that—in 1812—by Great Britain, 
and France also was then threatening us with war. And about 


this time many Indian wars were waged against the inhabitants | 


of our frontiers. As for myself, I have no trouble in seeing many 
reasons for Washington’s use for an Army and Navy. 

On the other hand, President Wilson, in his last message to 
Congress, says that we are now at peace with all the world; 
and, if so, why do we need a great Navy and Army? I believe 
that I have fully answered the demand of the News and given 
“ George's” reasons for his preparedness program. Now, will 
the News as frankly give any safe or sane reason for its support 
of this hysterical preparedness propaganda at this time? How 
would the News raise the money to finance this great naval 
and military program? What nation is the News preparing to 


fight? What nation proposes to go to war with us? When will | 


this mythical war begin? The German Kaiser is called the 


war lord of Europe; is any good and true American citizen | 


willing for our country to follow in Germany's footsteps and 


create war lords? Mr. Ellis O. Jones, in his publication called 
Life, publishes a new psalm of war. In paraphrasing the Bible 
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editorial is as follows: 
{From the Courier-Journal, Lou ille, Tu 
SHALL OUR AMERICAN PUBLI E 
Dear God and Father of us al 
Forgive our faith in cru ie 
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lo (; 
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personal exploitation for the spread-eagle orator 
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reflecting men: First, its fraudulent, part n 
empty patriotic appeal; and, third, it m 
wicked principle. 
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: prompt even if we did not know that | done. It is not a party question Im any sense, and the 1 
ey ! ! i way along the turnpikes and through | ought never to be a party question.” — 
1 ys reinforces its in ible lobby with No; it is not “a party question” if the Republicans are 
ots—willing dupes of the drum and the | responsible, but it is “a party question " where the Democrat 
‘ torchlights and are every ready to rally | held, for, as Senator Lopcr concludes, * We are spending some £25\ 
es and p ters | 000 a year on our Army and Navy and we ought to know what 
tion to all such is in perpetual peril. If it were not, what | getting for our money and whether for that money we are secur 
» of the professional life-savers? Sixty years ago, accord- | highest possible efficiency,” his preceding remarks tending, if 
Nothing rescript, the Pope was going some dark night | tended, to arraign the Wilson administration. 
© Atlantic and, like a duck upon a June bug, swoop down | In the Senator's despite, and in defense of the administratio 
ipl Star nd Stripes. These 10 years since Japan licked Courier-Journal might with deference submit that Mr. Wilson 1 
been the Mikado, who, like a submarine, was going to his doubts about the expediency of spending great sums of money 
swim the Pac and swoop down upon Chinatown. Statesmen with | armament for which there will be no immediate use and which~ 
o y intellects and 22-inch collars, seeking to establish a system | time it is called for may be obsolete and valueless. 
of | ialism, based upon woman suffrage and prohibition, have never Where is the urgency that excites Representative GarpNer—th; 
wes 1 of depicting the terrors of invasion and rum. Year in and | gency that impels Senator Lopcp—the danger that arouses the Nat 
year out they have held up the Nation by the tail as a horrid example | Security League? 
of wu of ness and depravity. To whom the Courier-Journal has To meet the dilemmas suggested by these questions the organizers 
Brid it now says te Representative GarpNeR and the Nationa) Se- | the new war party cite the accomplished ex-Mayor George Brinto: 
curity League, adopting the- words which Capt. Simon Suggs on aj| McClellan, of New York, now a professcr at Princeton, who does 
memorable oceasion addressed to Parson Jediah Bullin, “ Don't crowd | believe that the European war will bring about universal disarman 
the mourners nor rush the growler!” and peace. On the contrary, he thinks that when it Is over it will bs 
II a question of soon or late when we shall have to stand by our guns. ‘T) 
; quote him as follows: 

Cold-storuge statesmanship is the order of the day. Senator “No matter who wins it is almost certain that at some not far 
Hexey Carnor Lopecr comes bravely to the support of his kinsman. | tant time we shall be confronted with the alternative of either abar 
Vhen did this expert in the unfeeling arts of piousness, prejudice, and | ing the Monroe doctrine or fighting to maintain it. We have made of jt 
patriotism fail to note the nail on the barn door, seeing the door itself | a great national principle, a question of national honor, so that if 
not at all? Premising that the Gardner resolution should be passed | abandon it we must concede that we are not strong enough to maintair 
by both Houses, the Massachusetts Senator is reported in a recent | it; that we are only a second-class power, at the mercy of all the sy 
interview as follov | gering bullies of the earth. If we fight for it in our present unprep 


We hear it said that from our Regular Army and militia combined | condition, there can be but one outcome. A triumphant and victo: 
we could not at this moment get together 120,000 men for our defense. | Germany would have little to fear from us, and while we might possi 
ias been publicly stated that we have not sufficient ammunition even | in the end be able to check Japan by herself, we could scarcely hope to 
‘ ich troops as we have; that our fortifications for our great cities |.so if she received help.” 

very insufficient; that we have few if any guns of greater range The Courter-Journal has said something like this. If the Kalser 


I 
f 
are i : 
than those on battleships; that such troops as we have, instead of being | could win, it would become a certainty. In that event Germany would 
concentrated at the points where they are needed, are scattered through | rise on its hind legs to say “to hell with your Monroe doctrine.” But 
t) intry at’ different posts in positions where there is no need of | the Kaiser can not win. When the allies bave finished him they will 
t It is said that we have nothing resembling reserves, either of | be too much played out to think about any more fighting. 

men or ammunition, and no sufficient arrangement made for providing Naturally, England, being eur next-door neighbor and foremost 

mines to protect our harbors 1, for one, would like to know, and I | petitor for markets, would be likeliest to tackle us But the imp 
think the American people would like to know, whether or not there is | ments are almost insuperable. Outside of trade neither wants what 
truth in these statements.” the other has. England was, and is, and wil! continue to be, in f 

his would seem to be an accusation of somebody. It reads very like | of disarmament. It was Germany that, requiring foreign exits and « 
an indictment. Yet, subjected to a little analysis, it misses the mark | trances, and resolved and prepared to fight her way out, forbade 
intended—that is, the present Democratic administration of the Gov- | With Germany prostrate and the others exhausted—the isolation of t 
ernment—because if there be anything wanting to our national defense | United States still our best defensive—it will be our own fault if 

it lieth not with the Democrats but with the Republicans. For what- | have to go to war with any nation. Hence, Prof. McClellan's appeal 
ever is or is not they are solely responsible. From the 4th of March, | that Americans “ awake to their present condition of unpreparedness, 
1897, to the 4th of March, 1913—16 years—the Government was in | and that immediate steps be taken to build up a national defense,” 
the hands of the party of which Senator Lonce is a leader. Most, if not | coming from the son of a soldier, if not a soldier, loses much of its 
all, of the time he has been a member of the Senate Committee on | force, and should not be regarded especially relevant to the discussio 
Naval Affairs. How comes it that, with vast moneys expended annually Ill. 


and things going to the bad as he now describes them, this is his first . ; 
warning to “the American people’ Why was he silent when at any Backed by a self-constituted and self-styled body of exclusive 


moment the despots of Burope—having nothing else to do—might sneak | Patriots—* The National Security Lesgue,” obviously organized and 
into Boston and sack Faneuil Hall, or craw! up through Simm’s Hole | Snanced by the plate-armor people—it .s at once an effrontery and a: 
and cut the throats of every mother’s son of us here in Kentucky? Was | ®front. not to say a stupidity, in Representative GanpNer to sneer 

it his lovalty to McKinley, bis love for Taft? Or did he think that the President as “‘a hopeless pacifist,” and to turn upon dear o 
Teddy could frighten them away by a look? But now—now that the | Andrew Carnegie as the enemy of his country and his kind. 


outer world Is fighting like mad—exhausting itself, destroying itself— 

with nothing across the horizon to disturb the most patriotic Repub- 
lican—except a Democrat in the White House oan a Democratic 
majority in Congress—Senator Lopcg, at once alarmed and economical, 
wants to know, you know! As if the official reports were not both 
voluminous and accessible, he uses such terms as “ we hear it said” 


and “it bas been publicly stated.” . : : - 
And what is it that this veteran official—failing to inform himself— All this while Mr. GarpNer tells us nothing we did not know be! 


has “heard”? That the Army is short of soldiers? Whose fault is | His proposed “inquiry” could lead to nothing not already to the hand 
that? The Army is what the Republicans made it. That it lacks | Of every Member of Congress. As well arraign Jesus Christ for preach 
ammunition? For what? Is there an enemy anywhere in sight? That ing peace on earth, good will toward men, as Andrew Carnegie for taking 
the troops we have “instead of being concentrated at the points where the word out of the mouth of the Saviour and contributing millions 
they are most needed are seattered through the country at different | Money to spread its blessed portent throughout the world. = 
posts in positions where there ts no need of troops.” Where is there Before the war in Europe the cause of arbitration as an internat na 
the need of troops? New England seems reasonably peaceable. Since | agency was making progress. But the voluntary disarmament of t 
Beach Hargis was sent to State prison the boys up in Breathitt have | nations was obviously a long ways off It seemed to most people an 
simmered down. In spite of Hobson, *‘All is quiet along the Potomac.” iridescent dream. With what is going forward it becomes at least 





“In my opinion,” says the Massachusetts warrior, “the effect of 
vast sums of money spent by Mr. Carnegie in his peace propaganda } 
been to blind Americans to the fact that our national security from 
military point of view is undermined,” adding that “every Army and 
Navy officer to whom I have spoken tells me the same story of inad 
quate security,” as if he could expect any other testimony from 
nesses whose trade is war. 


Where would Senator Lopes have President Wilson send the troops possibility. aia om 
even if they were in possession of adequate arms and sufficient ammu- There have been wars and wars. As far as history reaches backwar 





nition ? blood has been the single recourse of diseased ambition, the only balm 
But, horrible te relate, our cities are undefended; the fortifications | for wounded pride. There have been wars and wars; dynastic wars 
are tumble-down and mounted with popguns. Again, who is to blame if | Teligious- wars; territorial wars; but never a war like this; he rots! 
not the Republicans, and what have they done with the vast sums of | driven from the earth, mercy vanished from the heavens; individual 
money they have pretended to be spending all these years? lost in brutish multitudes and death-dealing machinery; pity fled, 
Senstor Lopes—we are quoting him as reported by the New York | generosity dead, in place of glory, the gluttony of greed and hate, th 
Sun, a friend and not an enemy of the proposed inquiry—multiplies the | agencies of blind, unsparing destruction. Reflection stands aghast 
counts in his arraignment of his party. The Republicans have done even | Pity appalled; yet there must be an end—it can not last forever—ani 
worse by the Navy than by the Army. Here, being of the Naval Affairs | when it is over, when murder has done its worst, when exhaustio 
Committee, the Massachusetts statesman —_ to be an authority. | hangs limp over barren fields and despair stares gaunt and silent into 
What could Mr. McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Taft have been think. | the cannon's mouth, mayhap Thought will still hover about the scene 
ing of when they let things go to such rack and ruin? During the 10 | and Reason whisper to those that survive its horrors; mayhap. at dead 
years between 1903 and 1913—6 of them under Roosevelt and 4 of them | of night, the Christ shall steal through the shadows to fasten His 
under Tae—cnewe a ag neomet wee <a nt | spirit upon the souls of men. Then, but not till then, our time wil! 
on the Navy. Now, these Republican agitators tell us that we have | come. , 
little other than junk to ho for it a charge it to the Democrats, What shall be our attitude? Shall we speak for civilization, shall it 
whilst the plate-armor people stand around and say, “ We don’t need any | rise for the Christian religion which we ia standing uncovered to 
foreign contracts. As soon as Congress meets we shall have plenty of | the sun fn robes of living light, or shall we appear, like Mars, cap-a 





American contracts. Mr. Loper will fix it in the Senate and Mr. Garp- | pie, in full armor, the old d@ specter of fury and force? Shall we 
NER In the House.’ But let us resume our interesting citation by a | say to Europe, “ Fight no more; henceforth the world shall be at 
Republican of bis fellow Republicans. Senator Lopes continues: peace and it shall be written over the portals of every peopie, ‘ They 


“tf we turn to the Navy, we can read in the bewspapers almost every | shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into prunine 
day statements of a similar character. I know myself that we are short | hooks: nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither sha!! 
of scout cruisers, having only three. A proper number of fast scout | they learn war any more‘ "? 


cruisers is essential te the efficiency of the fleet. There is ho that something may come of it. Germany beaten 
“We are insufficiently supplied with aeroplanes and hydroplanes, | perhaps ground to the dust even as Belgium is—will be, must be, dis 
which are so essential to modern warfare. armed. Then, why not the rest? The debts will remain to be paid. 


“ We have @ large number of submarines—not enough in proportion | The men will be needed in the fields. But if to get a party issue in 
to our fleet—tut it is stated that many of those of early types are not | America a group of baffled political leaders are permitted to Prussiani 
at all up to recent standards and would be practically useless. It is sald | our Army system under the plea of national defense, laying the founds 
that we here enly ene torpede to each torpedo tube. tions for a militariat at Washington like that at Berlin in the interest 

* We eught te have the truth about these things, and then it is for the | of corrupting murder mills and ambitious soldiers, it will be but 4 
American people and nobody else to decide what they intend shall be } question of tlme when what is happening there will happen here. In 
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der is 


to | 


should begin to | 


Representative GARDNE 


short and 


il we 


hi ‘ puestion © pe yple 


1 «At i 
Sha fall in with Senator Loner and 


worship at the shrine of Krupp, even to the footstool that holds the | 


Kaiser's feet, or follow the genius of the American Repub! up the 
steps of the throne of God? 

Kven the Prussian militariat, with the Kaiser at its head, must begin 
to see the futility of its pan-German scheme of world conquest. When } 


all is lost they will fully realize it. 


i Forty years the Germans have been 
taught by their philosophers to be 


lieve that war is the state of man. 


Forty years their professors and historians have told them it was the | 


During these years the armor makers and the saber 
rattlers—who derive a profit from war and for whose benefit myriads 
of good men are fed to powder—were preparing for war. 

It will not do for any German now to put up a poor 
attempt denial of this. That there was provocation, 
England and France, may be true enough. 
cially put in a pocket. There was sore need of colonial expansion. 
The mistake lay in the idea that war was a remedy, that it was in- 
evitable, and that if it was bound to come Germauy was best prepared 
for it, England supposed to have her hands tied in Ireland, and no one 
suspecting the Belgians of such power of resistance. 

It was precisely the mistake that Napoleon made. Two years before | 
his fall Napoleon could bave secured world peace and the confirmation of 
his dynasty, with a larger France than he had found. He refused it 
and went to his finality. All his calculations failed him, as all the 
Kaiser's calculations have failed him. The very elements rose against 
him, as they have risen against the Kaiser. It seems a doom fixed 
upon God-defying ambition. 

Let us agree that no such opportunity was offered the Kaiser as was 
offered Napoleon. Let us even allow that the Kaiser felt himself obliged 
to fight, and that the defeat of his wondrous preparedness is not a 
punishment but a destiny. All things apart, to what end if not to the 
substantiation of the truth that war is not a remedy for any earthly 
evil or wrong; that it is organized and legalized murder; and that, 
quite destroying its victims, it leaves its victors worse off than they 
were before? 

This brings us face to face with what we have called our civilization, 
and that again brings us face to face with what we have called our | 
religion. 

Is Christendom a Christian? Are we, the American peopie, a Chris- 
tian people? If in the green leaf we are thus to rush tv our guns with 
Senator LopGr and Representative GARDNER, what may we not have to 
do in the brown? Is the Republican Party to repeat in the United 
States under the guise of patriotism and the national defense the self- 
same error which lured Germany and the unknowing, unasked, uncon- 
senting German people into their present awful plight? 

Is the Republican Party, beaten on the old issues, to reconstruct and 
revitalize itself by a popular appeal having the alleged glory and prowess 
of the Nation for its text—war as its ultimatum—making a combine 
between the saber rattlers, the plate-armor makers, and the voters as 
the German militariat representing a feudal caste, the Kaiser at its 
head, made alliance with the German middle classes, embracing the 
money kings of Berlin and Hamburg and the infidel doctrinaires of Bonn 
and Heidelberg? In short, are we, the American people, to be led un- 
consciously into adopting the gospel of war and the setting up of an 
all-powerful military aristocracy, as the unhappy, the unfortunate 
Germans were? 

Have we a Treitschke among us? 
LopGE? Have we a Bernhardi? Is his nickname AUGUSTUS PEABODY 
GARDNER? Nietzsche is dead. But his spirit liveth and roameth abroad, 
at the moment taking a look-in upon Congress. 


hope of Germany. 


mouth and to 


especially 


Is his pseudonym Henry CABOT 





eoutrol of 
its branches, close 


The House of Representatives, through its constitutional 
revenues, can keep the 
responsive to the people. 


Government. in all and 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN C. HILLIARD, 


OF COLORADO, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, in the consideration of the 
pending resolution, which has to do wholly with the production 
of revenue, the attitude of the House of Representatives sould 
be dignified and sobered above that which would attend the 
consideration of any other bill or measure, for the reason that 
this subject is the first essenial in the conduct of every society 
and every Government, and, under the Constitution, a power, a 
duty, and a responsibility lodged solely with this branch of 
Congress. 

I shall vote against the resolution, though to do so it appears 
I must, for the moment, part company with the majority of my 
political brethren in the House. 

I shall not speak at great length and, perhaps, considering my 
very recent advent here, should not speak at all. Still the Sixty- 
fourth Congress is a new Congress, and I am as old in the | 
present Congress as any other Member. The Constitution pro- | 
vides for a new Congress every two years, and by that pro- 
vision it must have been in contemplation by the framers thereof 
that some, if not all, of the Members of the succeeding Con- | 
xresses would be new. While it is conceivable that every Mem- 
ber of a Congress weuld have had no previous service here, it is ! 


{ 
} 
| 
in 
Germany had been commer- 
| 
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served for one year more, it will administer an 

to enough Democratic Representatives to land it safely among 
the traditional friends of stamp taxes, where it would enjoy 
every reasonable expectation of life eternal. 


What of the emergency in the first instance? 
ubroad the expected tariff revenues fell off many millions, 

but by reason of the same catastrophe did not the individual 
incomes of the great masses of the people also suffer severe 


Because of the | 


diminution, and in the aggregate much more than the Joss in 
Government receipts? What do the people do when their in- 


comes are suddenly and unexpectedly reduced? Do they go on 
expending as much as before or do they economize and adapt 
themselves to the new conditions? The answer is evident and 
one which no common man can fail to understand. Why, then, 
should the Government, in like circumstances, have gone on 


spending money just as if there had not been a rift in its 


income? Where was the justice in visiting on the people this 
stamp-tax burden? And where is the equity in continuing it 
now? Why could not the Government have given an exhibition 
of that fertitude so eloquently, yea, and so frequently, pro- 


claimed as a wonderful virtue fer the people, and practiced 
economy? As soon, however, as the calamity came—a disaster 
not due either to our people or to their Government, and which 
reduced the Government's income as well as the income of all 
but a few favored ones—the Government, denying itself nothing, 
at once preceeded to visit on the people an iniquitous stamp 
tax. Iam not unmindful of what administrative appointees and 
governmental experts would be able to do with this simple state- 
ment. but I do know, as they do not know, what the people are 
thinking, and I know, too, as they do not seem to care te learn, 
what the people deserve at the hands of their Representatives. 

The people of my district, Mr. Speaker, understand my lan- 
guage and the intonations of my voice, though both are strangely 
new in this historic presence. I am here by no other right or 
charter than that which they graciously granted. Nor is there 
involved herein, or at all, the question of whether I shall come 
again, The sole consideration between my constituents and me 
is as to my faithfulness now, and from day to day during the 
period of my present commission. They believe I have and hold 
the perfect vision of their day dreams and will not and could not 
fail them. So much do they believe this that while, with other 
Representatives, if proven derelict, they would simply be angry 
and make plans to retire them to private life, in my case they 
would be heartbroken. I know what to do in this instance, and 
with God’s help, for which I pray, I shall discern their interests 
during my service here and cast my every vote as though all 
Denver were seated in the galleries. They know, if Washington 
does not know, that on all genuinely Democratic measures no 
caucus will be required to cxuse me to vote as they desire I 
should vote. They know, too, which is still more important, that 
on any question offered which I do not believe to be Democratic 
no caucus would influence me in the least, and that I would 
oppose it to the last, and alone, if I found myself:so. They will 
believe witheut question, and there exists ne power anywhere 
to dissuade them, that on the pending resolution I am simply 
more Democratic than the caucus. 

Granting that at the time of the original enactment ef the bill 
an cmergency existed, In the same session of Oongress that 
enacted this bill, the revenue provided therein, and more, could 
have been raised by adding the whole thereof to excessive and 
reasonably unrequired incomes and to inherited fortunes or 
estates. If there was net time then, there was another session 
of the same Congress which lasted from the first Monday in 
Lsecomber, 1914, te March 4, 1915, and from that date to Decem- 
ber 6, present, there was a new Oongress on the pay roll of the 
Government, and a censtitutional method is provided by which 
the Congress could have been put to work to solve the problem 
of revenue, Even now that this Congress is here, pursuant to 
the automatic action of the Constitution, it is purposed, not that 
an new and comprehensive revenue plan shall be developed, one 
inflicting no unusual and unfair burden upon the activities of the 
erdinary industries of the country and the heads of families 
enjoying onty reasonable and living incomes, but to continne the 
present law, and to pass it through this House practically with- 
out debate. Why so hurry a revenue bill of the consequence of 
this? Why not devote the remainder of this week and all of 
next to its consideration? There would still be another week 
before the old law would expire. The men of the country, not 
without mental distress, denying to their families many of the 
wsu:nl remembrances of this glad season, accepting the inevitable 
fortunes of disjointed conditions in the world, will not enthuse 
unduly over the long holiday season the well-paid Representa-~ 
tives of the people are to take instead of working en a measure 
that would afford relief rather than continue burdens. Besides, 


an equitable bill could be passed as quickly and with more votes. 
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If an income-tax bill were introduced that operated only ¢ 
incomes large, princely, and unneeded, properly graduated, ; 


De 


|} no burden while the owners lived, not only would every 
cratic Representative in this House, as I believe, respond as 
man for its adoption, but every Representative of any ii 
pendent group here would as heartily join therein as the De: 


crats. More than that, whatever any Representative thoug 
might be the objection of some of the fabulously wealthy o 
his constituents, not a Republican in this House would dare to 
incur the displeasure of the everyday working people of his 
district by voting against it. Indeed, I grant he likely would 
have no desire to oppose a measure so just that nothing ap- 
proaching hardship or injustice weuld result, but would wel- 
come such an oppertunity properly to distribute the expenses of 
the Government; and upon the announcement of the vote, in- 
stead of the usual exultant shout on the one side and on th: 
other a look of determination to prevail next time, all here 
would join in one unanimous and prolonged cheer and shout 
of victory. How much better that would be than to continue 
to visit on a protesting people this iniquitous stamp-tax law, 
which even its author only justified in the first instance as 
emergent. 

It is urged as a matter of party expediency that the Demo 
crats should keep the Treasury overflowing, in order that the 
Republicans may not claim it depleted because of the reduction 
in tariff duties; but the people can be trusted to understand the 
situation. It is as shortsighted on the part of the Republican 
arty to think that the people would care to return to robber- 
tariff conditions as it is on our part to believe that a Treasury 
less full than in ordinary times would not be accepted with 
greater equanimity than vaults bursting with funds exacted 
from the people by means of stamp taxes. The Republican 
Party is preparing to assume that the people do not know 
enough to distinguish between conditions in normal times and 
EHurepean war-eceasioned times, and to hug to its hungry 
political breast the detfusion that the people will again embrace 
high tariff; at the same time the Demecracy seems to labor 
under the delusion that the only way to answer or combat the 
false philosophy of the opposition is to hit the people in a sore 
spot, and by this emergent method take from them much that 
they have been able to save because of reduced tariff. 

In Nicaragua the oxen used for hauling loads, instead of 
being yoked in the manner common in the United States, have 
the yoke attached to their horns; this makes the angie of 
contact such that as the brutes begin to feel the load, in order 
to prevent loss of physical equilibrium, they lower their heads, 
and, of course, the greater the burden the nearer the heads of 
these faithful brutes are forced to the ground; and it is said 
that no native, cruel though he may be, is so unmindful of his 
own safety as to make the load heavy eneugh to cause the 
noses of his “yoke” to touch the ground. The animals will 
submit to any burden up to that point, but if the unhappy 
driver does not desist ere the dust is touched there will be 
one less recruit fer the next revolution. This bit of philosophy 
is submitted for the enlightenment of those gentlemen whose 
researches have been confined either to expurgated volumes of 
history or who dwell so apart from the weight of ‘the load that 
they are wholly unimpressed with the disastrous results of 
stamp taxes. 

Representative government, both as to potentiality and sta- 
bility, would not be the subject of speculation if Representatives 
only would represent. The Representatives in Congress alone 
possess the power, through constitutional control of the sources 
of the revenue, to keep the Government in all its branches close 
and responsive to the people. 

The House of Representatives can on any day in this Con- 
gress, the next, or in any subsequent one, even as it could have 
done in any preceding Congress, take exclusive charge of the 
business committed to this branch of the Congress and deter- 
mine in fact, as in theory is now done, both the sources and 
the sum of all revenue. 

If, through neglect or failure to take the initiative, the Horse 
continues to permit its most sacred function to be controllec 
er considerably influenced by that branch of the Government 
which should have to do only with the proper disbursement of 
collected revenues the time will surely come, it may be soon, 
when the mighty power of public opinion will find expression 
in some plain man of the people, who, sensing the genius of 
our form of government and the powers and limitations in and 
ef the coordinate branches thereof as set forth in the Consti- 
tution, and appreciating clearly, as thoughtful men must now 
appreciate, that if there is to continue permanency of devotion 
on the part of the people taxation burdens must be lessened 
rather than increased, will be chosen President; and after he 
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shall have taken the oath prescribed by the Constitution he | favorable dav and s ‘ ‘ 
will come into this Hall and, looking out as on a horizon ex- | rial disad 
tending to the boundaries of the « J vill address the | people. If S lev j 
Representatives of the p ople somewh: er this manner: be don In } ; . ( ‘ 

You are assembled here as the chosen Representatives of | people and the generations v 
the many constituencies which compose this Government. You | than very manv respectable ex} 
are fully aware that all bills for raising revenue must originate | was quite impossible Furnish j 
in the House of Representatives; and there is another link | no more. as vou would exact frou re people if y 
in the chain of your responsibility, if | may be pardoned a ref- | jp their very presence. That whieh would be 
erence to a matter evident enough to thoughtful students of | will pet be right in Washington. Each vou 
governmental problems as well as to public officials who under- | that while no constituency would expect its Re 
stand that the less exactions made of the people the better | stand out unduly over trifles. still if vou do | ' 
and more respected the Government will be, but which has been | ¢hoyghtfullv. cuardediy. and faithfully the people of vw 
little emphasized by those who previously have advised you | trict, they will not be represented at all, nor thew } 
from time to time, and that is that it also is within the spirit potent or any voice in the most vital branch of their G 
of the Constitution that the chosen Representatives of the | ment. ‘ 
people shall determine the aggregate amount of the revenue to be In the improbable event that any Cabinet m 


taken from the people. I use the expression “taken from the | ofjcer in the executive branch sl i} attemnt to cont: 


anle wi , nundersts ine of i TRE r t+ for. le ; : 
people” with full understandi 1g of its exact purport; for, let | ence any act of the House of Representatives in relation 
> war Ve ine . sey = ’ ac near . ag? ae » * oa . 
the sugar coating or disguise be as nearly perfect as men can | raising of revenue, you are advised now that in so ¢ 
inke it, whether accomplished by direct or indirect means or | wij} por pe representing me: but should you become ec 


meagKgenreas » ‘ ‘ i< Ie, , . Sw ae ne a loas x 
neasures, hot a dollar is used by the Government that do for even Presidents are only men, that notwithstanding my 


net in some manner add its weight to the backs of the people. | gessions I hud ec used the atte upt to be de von Ie 

Phis leads to another thor geht: You can not represent your | the country should be advised, that 1 had fallen from my |} 
people back home, either in fact or constitutionally, it you yield | estate. been unmindful of your exclusive prerogatives 
any part of your power to influences emanating from other gotten wholly the limitations with which the Con i n 


departments of the Government. Congress has long since driven rounds me 
the lobbyists from its Halls, and in this effort it was well advised, I 











ehall IOV vithdraw iyi ) , ] pince . ad 

at least by one, and perhaps others, of my distinguished prede- | gop nal a aan oe . a Ah a aio » from % 
eessors ; but I am not unmindful that lobbyists do not necessarily | monts and bureaus all manner of lobbvists. and lik 
entine their efforts to Members of Congress, and you can not | ginultaneousiy and ferever. against the sam 

now that other public officials, however eminent and distin- | yng soa) the doors of the White House: and ah ieee t 
ruished, who presume to advise you on matters constitutionally | assured that all Members of the Con re 3 wil ofrain 
and exclusively within your jurisdiction, have not themselves, | eort to influence executive officers in tl et it 
nwittingly or otherwise, been persuaded to the views they S0 | Quoctions nev uliarly executive in charact 
plausibly present to you; and the more exalted the official the | »..oenized. inthuence t! a late Pysa wag nianey i ater 
more reason there is to be chary of his counsel, for wholly apart | jpoq service o- the meets elie st teslelanas” aaa! inal 
from the fact that the Representatives should at all times insist | pyman poe indi coninnsaad eiiaell eee oe Seta aang 
upon their constitutional right to determine every phase of Let these wo anaes ekceainaih Si A a a 
revenue problems within themselves alone, the greater the man other aan ken aii nd sah n , 
and the higher his official position the less likelihood you have of | oe the Government. : a atin a aa tae 3 
successfully coping with him, and the more apt you are, under |). oe acta a ae td 
the spell of his words and importance, to forget the already | ,., Kt aan stability vege - 
existing burdens of your constituents, surrender your views and | ~~ rer oe sar Neer sy 
accept his. Avoid them; and more particularly do I warn you i 
against attempts to influence you made by any member of my War-Revenue Tax Aet. 
Cabinet. Cabinet ministers are allowed me in the discharge of | 

my duties, not yours. They know nothing about your respec- 
tive constituencies, neither in theory nor in fact; in the matter | EXTENSION OF REMARI 


of imposing tax charges they are without responsibility, sworn 
or otherwise, to the people. You, and only you, have the consti- | 


tutional power in the premises and you must, whether you will it | Y »m.W ‘ V Wemerwnp 
a aie oe : : 4 ‘ I kf 
or not, bear the responsibility of every burden visited upon the I Q) N . L, Q) ih i N OF \\ i] Ms 1 ¥ 


people. Let your eye be single as to the sum which the people | O ILLINOIS 
should pay, not as to the amount which the appointive Govern- | ' ; 
ment employees could expend. Governments are not different [In roe House or Represenratiy 


from families. Some years greater expenditures can be afforded 
than in others. There should be just and disceruing discrimina- | 
tions made from year to year. And here again you should think, | Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I 
and think seriously, of the people back home. In Washington | against the extension of the pre 

no thought is given the bearers of the burdens of taxation unless | act for the period of one 3 

you give it. Others are not charged with tl 
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he duty, and that | It is of vital interest to the peo] ti 
would eonstitute their answer to the protests of an overbur- | upon them an unjust and « ci 
dened and dissenting people, while as to you there would be left | bound, and justly so, to hold the err: Deoriis 
only the right to read the name of your successor in the roll call | responsible. 


of the next Congress, and the poor privilege of telling such of | The people of my district are equally : ati 
your constituents as would deign to stop and listen how you | living anywhere in this country, and 
vielded on the point because some one not responsible to a con- has been so forcibly demonstrated in the 1 t t he ter ¢ 
stituency for the imposition of taxes said it was necessary. | of the Government in time of need and di I 
You should not overlook the fact that no sum of consequence | lieve they will permit this or any other © 
will be saved to the people unless you work the saving by leav- | them’ such unjust, unnecessary taxation i 
ing it with the people. Once the money is provided in the | protest. 
Treasury. it will be used. Few fathers with money in the bank} To me the affliction which my De eratic fi 
can withstand the pleadings of the family for the present use | to impose upon those least able to bear it i 
thereof, even though the appearances indicate the urgent need | not only of a Democratic tariff bill which has failed ¢ 
therefor during the next year. No President has yet been able, | Demucratie demands for appropriations, but of 
once the money was available, to stand out against the special | travagance which has prevailed during a D 
Pleas of those interested in showing how it could be used. and | tration. 
not saved. I fear I could not. surrounded constantly not by | To-day, with the President asking for 
those who bear the burdens but by the ones who live. off the peo- | to carry out the administration's proposed « 
ple, either by direct salaries. which is remarkably abused, or by | the coming year, we are confronted by : 
special interests which profit fabulously by exploiting tariff | National Treasury, and, according ¢ t? 
legislation. You should not impose upon me the safeguarding | Democratic leaders on the floor of this H 
L of more money than you can conscientiously exact from the | nues to meet the current expenses of the Gov | 
i people. The Government enters many fields in which vast sums} seem to me that our Democratic fri 
B of money are used, much of which could be postponed to a more! in which to realize that the only remedy for 





































| 
ness system and a depleted Treasury is a return to a Republican 
protective tariff. | 
1, for one, do not believe that thi pon whom you have 
imposed this iniquitous stamp tax will be deceived, but I oi 
el that when the time comes to record their protest they will 
by their ballots that they have properly charged rnd 

' 


ufrageous burden to Democratic mismanagement. 

It may be that you expect to fool the people by alleging that 
our diminished revenue customs, which you say makes neces- 
sary the infliction of this so-called “ war tax,” is entirely, or in 
lurge measure, due to obliterated imports. If you do, you your- 
selves are destined to be fooled, for the reports issued by your 
owh Democratic administration show that our imports have 
done very well, despite the European war. 

In recent months they have outdistanced the record estab- 
lished during the year 1914. ‘Take, for example, October. Dur- 
ing that month the imports amounted to $149,172,729, which 
were some $11,000,000 more than for the corresponding month 
last year and $16,000,000 more than for the corresponding 
month in 1918. The full November reports have not yet been 
made public, but the weekly returns show them to be very large, 
and even December is promising to make an unusual record. 

Compared with the 10 months of 1918, the imports for the 
corresponding period this year were short only $9,000,000; but 
this difference has been almost, if not completely, wiped out by 
the greatly swelling imports of November and December. 

Some idea of how really big our imports have been in the 
last year may be gathered from the fact that in the whole fiscal 
vear of 1913—ending with June of that year—our imports were 
only $1,813,008,234. If the 12 months of this calendar year do 
not equal the 12 months of that fiscal year, they will come so 
near it that the shortage will not be worth mentioning. It has 
been only in recent years that this country ever imported in 12 
months as high a value of foreign products as we imported in 
only 10 months of the calendar year of 1915. 

From the fiscal year of 1905 to 1909, inclusive, there was no 
yeur when the imports for 12 months were as big as they were 
in the 10 months of this year. In the whole of 1910 the im- 
ports were only $1,557,819,988, in 1911, only $1,5 6,105, and 
in 1912 only $1,653,264,934. 

Therefore the plea that the Eurepean war is responsible for 
(his stamp tax; that the European war has completely obliter- 
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d our imports, thus depriving us cf the revenue necessary to 
run our Government, must be abandoned by my Democratic 
friends. If they desire to be fair with their constituents. if 

sire to show that they in uo wise wish to deceive the 


they dk 
| ihey will go before the people and admit that this stamp 
in the “ue tax act is only the result of 
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War-Revenue Tax Act. 
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Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, because of the great haste with 
ch this resolution was forced through the House, without 
time for thorough consideration or discussion, I desire, under 
the lenve given to extend remarks, to express my entire dis- 
npproyal of this method of legislating and of this kind of taxa- 
ti We ought to need no war tax in times of peace; and if 
we did, no more unjust, unequal, and oppressive system could 
be conceived, I am opposed to all systems of direct taxation by 
the Federal Government except in case of dire necessity, and 
then it Should not and need not bear oppressively on the poorer 
cluss of people or those of only moderate means. These are 
tuxed sufliciently by the States and the municipalities; they 
are required to, and de, pay taxes on all their tangible prop- 
erty, real and personal, aceording to its value, for all the ex- 
penses of the State and local governments, for schools, roads, 
bridges, and all other local improvements and benefits. Federal 
revenues, all experience has shown, can best be raised by an 
internal-revenue tax on liquors, tobacce, and so forth, and by a 
tariff on imports. Even the Democratic Party has always in its 
platforms advocated a tariff for revenue. Then why not have 
a tariff that will produce sufficient revenue? Why extend this 
burdensome tax on thrift and industry for a whole year while 
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| Congress is here to legislate, presumably, in the interest 


|} coming from abroad, preduce all the revenue needed 








of 
own people? Let us have a tariff for revenue, at least. 
one that will easily, on the vast amount of imported goods now 
for 1) 
economical administration of the Government and for re: 
able and necessary preparedness, about which we hear so mu 

I have been much surprised at one feature of this war tay 
now extended for another year by this resolution, without « 

opportunity to amend or change any of its provisions—and thi: 
is ihe wonderful solicitude shown for railroad, steamboat, tel 
graph, express, telephone, and the like corporations. They 
not required to pay anything, but they must collect from their 
patrons a tax of 1 cent on each receipt or bill of lading for exc 
shipment or each message sent, so that the tax falls, not on t)y 
rich corporation but on the common people. Ingenuity in ms 
ing the tax a direct one on the people could hardly go furth« 
Real estate is not taxed if a man keeps it, but if he is competl 
to sell he must pay a tax for that privilege by putting a stam) 
on his deed. A great merchant, with large capital, buying and 
selling on his own account, pays no tax on his business unde: 
this act, but a small commission merchant must pay a tax «' 
$20 a year; and he does not get off with this, either, for, de: 
ing mostly in fruits, vegetables, and other goods of a perishab| 
nature, much of his business must be done by the use of tli 
telegraph and telephone, and every time he uses either of thes 
he must pay a tax of 1 cent, which in the aggregate amounts to 
a considerable sum, and many small commission dealers hay: 
been driven out of business, for the benefit of whom? It seen): 
to me that the Democratic idea is to tax the people rather tha 
the corporations and our own people rather than the foreiz 
manufacturer or importer. I append, as expressing my views 
two editorials from a great independent newspaper, the Was! 
ington Post, as follows: 
THE DEMOCRATIC WAR THE PEOPLE. 

If was a score day for the Republicans yesterday in the Lous: 
Re presentatives when the majority of the Democrats went on record 
direct taxation of the people of the United States for another year 1 
the Republican membership of that body went on record unanimou 
against it. 

The votes of the Democrats for direct taxation will be exhibited 
every district where there is a possible chance for the election of 
Republican candidate for Congress, in every State where there is 
chance for election of a Republican Senator; and while seats of Re) 
resentatives from the tar South and Senators from the far South wi 
not be endangered by the record made yesterday, scores of seats of ti 
Representatives from the so-called border States and from the Nort! 
will be lost to the Democrats if this direct taxation is fastened on i 
people while there remain open so many other ways of obtaining t! 
funds needed by the Government. 

‘There will not be a penny collected under this direct taxation In 
from this time henceforth will be referred to by Republicans a 
Democratic tax upon the people of the United States. 

A party very vigorous with its political work is the Republic: 
Pariy, and it has already started in its work of educating the peo) 
to believe that direct taxation is evidence of Democratic inability 
suecessfully administer the Government, and the vote of yesterd: 
will but serve to establish such view in the minds of the people. 

Every war-tax stamp and every penny paid for a war-tax stamp 
the people from this time forward will be a Republican argume 
against Democratic administration and the candidates of the Demuo 
eratie Party. 

Democrats and Republicans in the rank and file of the people ar¢ 
unit in opposition to the taxation, and while party pressure and ai 
ministration influence may succeed in foreing enough Democrat 
Representatives and Senators to support it and carry it over anoth 
year, November, 1916, will bring party disaster in both branches 0! 
Congress, and probably in the Nation, through resentment of the peo)! 
as against this form of taxation. If the Democratic congressious 
leaders had been wise, they would have accepted the amendment offerc:| 
to continue but four months or that for six months, and in the mea: 
time acted upon revision of the revised tariff, the issue of bonds, 
the issue of Treasury notes bearing no interest. 

The Democratic Party has pledged itself to a revenue tariff for 4° 
years, and the Democratic voters and a large number of Republica: 
voters would join in approval of raising the needed revenue throws) 
the tariff. 

For Democratic leaders to say that can not be done is to stamp t! 
Democratic Varty as proclaiming false doctrine in the past or to 
admit their own inefficiency and lack of ability to provide revenue iu 
the good old Democratic way. : 

Democratic and Republican rank and file alike would prefer by far 
that revenues be raised by the tariff than by direct taxation. 

Democratic and Republican rank and file alike would prefer a b 
issue to direct taxation. : 

Millions of Democrats and other millions of Republicans would 
prefer an issue of Treasury notes bearing no interest to direct taxatio! 

If the question were put to vote of the people of the United Siates 
to-day, not one million out of the sixteen millions of voters in th 
United States would vote for direct taxation. . 2 

And with knowledge of this strong popular antagonism to this wa! 
tax system the majority of the Democrats in the House yesterda 

yoied to tax the people in that obnoxious way. 


a 


PROPOSED TAX ON PROSPERITY, 

Before Congress met, Mr. Joun J. FITZGERALD, chairman ot , 
Appropriations Committee, wrote as follows regarding the problem © 
Government revenues : : 

“The prosperity of the country, the development and extension © 
commerce in every form, the continued and remunerative employmen'! 
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of labor, the happiness and contentment of the people are all dependent 
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upon the fis egislation s 
Phere is one Democrat who s« at his 5 is up ag t I] 
ses the situati ery frankly, indeed, an es I 
ry over the perplexiti that confront bis ty H Imit hat 
t is safer to continue a system to which the people are accustomed 
1 to substitut ! exasperat ta; ae 4 
} xpress a H revenue ta ! I 
On the gu of Mr. Firz D rt ‘ 
ome emo t olleagues. He n I ort to co 
the f that huge sum has been taken from the irrent is 
] Treasury to pay for the Panama Cana!: 
fre sum of $222,432,586.66, which should be available for the 
needs of the Government, has been expended in the struc 
the Panama Canal 1 py inent work. Wh t t 
i mis for an issu i 3 per cent bonds is a matter for thought 
ensideration: but even though these bends be issued there will st 
) necessity for legi tion to increase, by a very extraerdinary 
m, the current revenues of the Governi <.” 
Bat why should C ess confine its attention to 3 per nt ) 
egating only $222,000,000? There is nothing to prevent Congress 
ym authorizing the issuance of bonds in any amount at any rate of 
Democratic Party has fore it the choi of revising the 
ar raising revenue, of issuing bonds to retul t 
r the cost of the Panama Canal st ¢ perma 
national defenses, nd of imposing new, eXasperating, burdens 
taxes upon thrift and industry. 

The Democratic leaders have already shown that they do not have 
the moral courage to make a t-about-face on the tariff rhey 
‘ to the assertion that the pres« not a failure as a 

ue producer and is not injurious ir 

ese leaders are equ it comes to a bond 
issue. They do not ¢ I'reasury of the P: 
uma Canal money which ou publican They do 
not agree that the Na is source from which 
to draw the expense for defens | 








Therefore the Democr Part under its present ler 

uded straight toward the imposition of taxes upon 1 ift 
industry, upon prosperity. Notwithstanding th tatement | 
FITZGERALD that the prosperity of the country, the developme! i 
merce, the employment of tabor, and the happiness of the p } 
iependent upon wise fiscal legislation, the party in power is pre 
to thrust aside the obvious, just, equitable means of meeting rv- | 

ment’s necessities, to adopt a plan that will arouse the 1 ntment | 

! antagonism of the country | 

Also the following letter, which is to the same effect as iny 


thers which I have received: 


Avrora, Ii ) 


Cuas. BE. FULLER, 











House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin. In regard to the war of 1 cent on all telegrams 
telephone calls, and freight and « ss shipments I wish to call 
your attention to the fa that thi uses a heavy | en ol he 
fruit and produce dealers, and while I do not l to t to pas 
ing taxes, still it does seem th this is unf ui Wi upon the | 
shipper as none of these public-service corporations stand any of the | 
tax whatever and force all their customers to pay it instead. i 

It would seem to me that this tax should be distributed so that | 
part of it would be paid by the public-service corporations | 

The fact that a tax is assessed upon each express and freight ship- 
ment, telegram, and telephone call does not give them the right to 
throw the burden on the business man and compel him to pay it all. 


| hope you will give this 
fluence in helping to bring 
under the present burden. 

On account of the perishable nature of the merchandis« 


consideration 
the fruit 


matter 
relief to 


aid use your in 
and produce dealers 


ry little 








business is done by mail and correspondence, and orders are nearly 
tolls and telegrams and a great number of large and small ship- 
ments all requiring revenue, whereas the retail merchants have few 
of these expenses as they order most of their goods through pur | 
hasing agents or by mail, as sales are mostly local, so that very 
little of the tax burden falls upon them. 
I want to assure you that I would not object to the taxes being | 


double for defensive preparations, deficiencies, etc., if properly 

tributed so that everybody pays their share, and hope yo 

the matter your consideration. 
Yours, truly, 


dis- | 
} 


u will give 


>, 2 
W.B 





War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


or 


ISAAC 


OF NEW 


HON SIEGEL, 


YORK, 


Friday, Pecember 17, 1918. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, we are at peace with the entire 
world. The resolution before us, however, has been cominonly 
called a war-revenue bill, and we are asked to continue the 
imposition of a direct tax of over $100,000,000 at a time when 
the Nation is following its normal paths. Nothing extraordi- 
nary has occurred in our midst requiring the saddling of this 
additional tax. Our people at ail times desire to have the true 
facts told to them. 

I have listened to all the remarks made by our friends on the 
other side of the House, but I have not heard one word from 
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hach year since 1896 on the 1st day of March Bradstreet’s, | 
which is a large commercial agency of high standing in this 
country, publishes a table which is part of its uniform publica- 
tion, showing the comparative wholesale prices of commodities. 

I have taken this table for the years 1918, 1914, and 1915, 
and it will readily be seen therefrom that there has not been any 
reduction in more than one-half of the commodities daily used 
by the average family, and that there has been no reduction in 
the total cost of living. 

{ read to you Bradstreets tables for the years 191 
tS, whieh are as follows: 


» 
wy, 


1914, and 


| Mar. 1 


1913 | 1914 | 1915 


Comme fiti 


| 0.1225 | $0.10 








Meter GUNNA POMNAD 5 i.nosé bi on cind écadiswbit duns $0.12 

Olt, GUUCORNSS, DOF POUR is. « o dsccssewscccsaevecens 11625 | =. 12123 | . 1059 
kK, HOW UOC, MOP GUNE. 6. ook asks cccvocacnccecce .04275 | =. 04750 | 5 
PGI, WH ME So oc SS lostrcaantebewiate i) al | vs) 
eens, Mow Terk, ar taal... ccéccwecssssececccs fe ae ot - 05 
Re CIO TN i cis cn cnepecedaweandon< | 20.75 } 23.00 { 20.00 
Mutton, carcasses, Chicago. ..............cces-eeeees 135 om 135 
Bacon, short ribs, smoked, Chicago, per pound...... nS ae . 1087 
POOUS, SCONE OT ROME io nn cinsn osc c asec casvcbest ae -1535 4 
Lard, western steam, per pound...................-. .* aoe. -2° ee - 0975 
Butter, creamery, best, per pound. ................- 36 315 ) 
Chees, choice, eastern factory, per pound........... i (3? Uae . 1675 
Mackerel, No. 1, Bays, Boston, per fervel. < ecccccees } 18.00 j 22.00 14. 00 
RO: DUNNE CIO, 6 hia Geen ieiSccsiawesesiore | 6.85 6.2 | 7.7% 
Codfish, largs, dried................. ; Kitanbies b pie | 7.00 8.00 | 7.50 
Sugar, granulated, per pound. .............ceeeeee-- ; 3 ~F “a8 | - 0575 
i a bet ae acta a ati akan - 09125 0775 
‘Tea, Formosa, Oolong, superior .............cee0--- + .16 1% | 19 
Molasses, New Orleans, per gallon................-.- 35 [iam .40 
Salt, fine domestic, por sack..........cceccsccccccees 1.08 ; 1,08 + 1.08 
Rice, domestic, per pound. .............0-200-se0ee- |. .055 | .06 | .061%5 
Flour, straight winter, per barrel...................- | 4.73 i 4.30 ; 6.90 
Barley, No. 2, Milwaukee, per bushel............... | 2 —. 4 “ae 
Corn, No. 2, mixed in elevator... ......cccecsseseaee b i bb - 78) 
3 ae Te LRT AOR AE 70 i} .685 1,27 
ME OUT ON ca dun benteccksssavsnbavebeuecoat 2.00 | 4.00 | 200 
Gingham, Amoskeag, Boston, per yard! ............ 0625 | 0625 | 0625 
Standard sheeting, Boston !.. 2... 2.............02-- , a ok a ee 
Cotton shecting, Southern, per yard!..............- 07375 | O75 | 055 
Wool, Ohio and Pennsylvania, washed, per yard!... 2 45 =O} 351 
Cotton, middling uplands, per yard! ............ ; 127 | 1303 | . 0825 
Petroleum, refined, per gallon !,.................---- OS | OST | - 0875 
Quinine, domestic, ia bulk, per ounce............. -} 215 26 | - 26 

: } i 


‘Raw and manufactured textiles which enter into clothing, beddings, etc. 

{ do not know a single man throughout the country who has 
bought a suit of clothes any cheaper during 1914 or 1915 than 
what he paid for a similar suit of clothes during 1912 or 1913; 
but I do know that the Treasury of the United States has not 
received the duties that the importers would have had to pay 
on the cloth were a protective tariff in force at the time instead 
of the present tariff. 

The Democratic convention at Baltimore in 1912 adopted ¢ 
platform which contained the following: 

We denounce the profligate waste of money wrung from the people 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent Re- 
publican Congresses which have kept taxes high and reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the people's toil, We demand a return to that sim- 
plicity and economy which betits a Democratic government and a re- 
duction in the number of useless officers, salaries of which drain the 
substance of the people. 

The platform also contained “ Our pledges are made to be kept 
when in office.” 

The Democratic Party has had control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the years 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915. 
Let us see what the appropriations made during the times re- 
ferred to were and are. They are as follows: 


L 


1911 as guaeetanenccunepennibiteiniia aienenendivtntarsdnosaningstesiien,  a 
COAG 2: node eetbe rea ene 995, 799, 462 
ROB iscsi tiniest tienen ict aap tah tenella it 988, 353, 340 
BG on cere eeensiieentinah is eeamenneenahemandibuithinuntemenaneuinibeiligaimaiiainitinpeiies 1, 057, G05, 694 
Ne cats oie naan est thaign petra ene ip Neigeeetialasdiesoetranmiaaeonsn 1, 089, 408, 777 
. Whatever I might say can not equal in words the strong and 


emphatic language used by the distinguished Representative | 


from Brooklyn who is now presiding, who said: 

We charge the Republicans for 12 years of my service in the House 
under Republican administration with being grossly extravagant and 
reckless in the expenditure of the public money. I believe that charge 
to be true. I believed that my party when placed in 
demonstrate that the charges we had made in good fait 
Wwe 


were true. 


cratic Party and in our attempts to show that what we charged in 
order to get into power was true. We have not had that support. 
Our Democratic colleagues have not given that support to us thus far 
during this session of Congress. 


stock of the country. 
{ believe that our friends on the other side have not been 


economical in the running of the Government; nor has the pres- 
ent tariff ever produced suflicient to run the Government; nor 
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ower would | 


are entitled to the help and support of the Members of this side | 
of the House in honest efforts to carry out the pledges of the Demo- | 


They have unnecessarily piled up the | 
public expenditures until the Democratic Party is becoming the laughing | 








has there been any reduction in the cost of living, 
promised by them during the campaign of 1912. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this country does not want the resol 
tion which is going to pass to-day because you have the number 

[ have heard from the business men of my district, and thx 
ire opposed to it. I have heard from the small storekee; 
and the workingmen of my district, and they request me to vo 
against it. I shall follow their requests, because I believe ti 
they are right. I agree with them. I shall vote against 1 
passage of this resolution levying direct taxes such as are co 
tained in this resolution when a protective tariff law wo 
render such a levy unnecessary. 

Mr. Speaker, on such questions as national preparedness o 
citizens know that for our flag and country Republicans :1: 
ever ready to make every sacrifice, standing shoulder to should« 
with men of all parties in support of such a policy. On thi 
tariff and kindred subjects, however, we have a right to spea) 
plainly at all times, and particularly so when we conscientious! 
believe that a great injustice is about to be done by the passag 
of this resolution. 

I am looking forward to 1917, when a protective tariff will |. 
enacted, with the consequent return to that condition of pro 
perity and contentment not only for the manufacturer but als 
for the retailer and employee, with peace in our midst, with ou 
flag respected, both at home and abroad, as in the days of o1 
lamented McKinley, and with the sun shining on a land o 
equal opportunity for all, whether big or little, rich or po 
white or black. 


as 
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HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


YORK, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF NEW 


In truer House or Rereresenratives, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. MOTT, Mr. Speaker, three years of Democratic rule i 
this country are drawing to 2 close, leaving in the wake of these 
wasted years, popular disaffection at a régime which has agai: 
proven the fallacy of low tariff and free trade, with no prote 
tion for American industry. The predictions of three year 
ago have been fulfilled in every particular in this respect, an: 
the apprehensions of close students of economic and industria! 
conditions have been found to be verified as each day follows th: 
other toward the close of one of the worst periods of industria 
depression that this country has ever known for a similar sho1 
time. 

This condition is not found alone in the centers of industri: 
endeavor ; it has extended even to the sacred depths of the Unite 
States Treasury, in Washington, and no better proof of the con 
dition of affairs is needed than the frantic efforts of my Den: 
cratic colleagues to jam through the extension of the wa: 
revenue act as if this was a broad blanket to screen from pryin 
eyes the shortcomings of their party policies. 

This, I take it, is not a proper occasion to discuss the failur« 
of Democratic diplomacy abroad, but I know of no time mor 
fitting to talk about that which we find at our very doors—co: 
ditions of which even the little children know. It is not out o! 
place to talk hard times now; we have only to look back fo 
the past two and one-half years, and that glance of retrospectio: 
will show just what Democratic policies mean to this countr; 
and its people. 
| Certain optimistic Democrats have donned their rose-tinte: 
| spectacles and have through this means and through thei: 
mouthpieces and their biased printed mediums, sent broadcas 
| & message of prosperity based on figures. The old saying tha 
| figures do not lie, but that falsifiers may juggle figures, wa 
| never better applied than in this instance. You and I hav 
| often heard and perhaps have often used the expression, “ Th: 
| pulse of the people.” It is evident that these false prophets 
have never placed their fingers on that pulse or felt its adverse 
throb within the period I refer to. 
! Jn this first instance, What is prosperity? You will find that 
'it has no synonym in the English language which fully ex 
plains the meaning it conveys. It stands for peace; it stands 
for plenty; but, more than that, it stands for hard cash 
doliars and cents in hand. Not in vain promise, not in idle pre 
' dictions, but in actualities; and it is with the latter that 1 

choose to deal, 





Demoeratie prosperity, of which now the first dull mutterings | c : ! 
are heard, may be found in the first two years of this adminis 1 ‘ ind is al 
tration, in the closed factories, the bread lines, the soup houses, | prosperity and | . » people 
and the thousands of honest workmen applying for public | o1 the glol But t i mg, as t 
charity, where charity had been scorned fer a lifetime. ‘This is | the Demo I { 
ihe prosperity behind Democratic promises. This is the pros | res on for c oe | t s, N 
perity which has been the running mate of every Democrat | of hard ti re i S 
who has adhered to his party beliefs in administering the | accompani: S 
policies on Which his party principles are based, and this is the | look well into an 
prosperity which every Democrat promises will come in the present and . D 
future if he is believed and his word and deed are accepted as} The war kK 
boun fide. The profit columns of the ledgers of American in- | now into an endy te \ 
dustries are the answer to the question, * What is prosperity?” | of the wings of the a f pr 
and more pertinent still, but never mentioned in these would- | deluge. It Ik Ie luce 
be prosperity sermons, the records of the proceedings of the for many, but mon \ thint p 
United States courts in bankruptcy afford another convincing | goods dumped into the Americar 
veply to the query and will show just how extensive this pros- may bring to help pay the taxes 
perity has been. pay for American goods, which | 

But to return to Democratic claims of this condition, their | longer. Factories in Europe are ic 
reasons for a change of mind, and reasons for the present unjust | abroad have found it necessa to oy 
inxation of our people. nent control to provide labor r thos 

In the first place, there is in Europe to-day a regrettable con- | the product of these factories, « this 
dition of affairs, where a dozen nations are at war. This war its way to these shores to ! te wit 
is in. ifs second year, and had its inception just when this } Where will be the Democratic prot 
country’s industrial affairs were at a low ebb. This war, awful | the American manufacturer dependent 
fhough it might be, became at once the sole property of the | Democratic principle be then Just 
Democratic Party, which took Mars to its shrunken bosom and | Democratic Party first started to claim 
embraced it like the lost one that had been found again. ‘This for extra tax. It is now costing tl Al 
war still continues to be the property of the Democratic Party, | finance the Democratic pet war, in whi 
and party leaders are as proud of it as if free silver had never | mately interested er concerned, than 
been its pet adopted child and 16 to 1 its slogan. This adopted | Spanish-Amerlenn War, in which they 
child is exhibited and flaunted like a battle banner to the breeze. | The computations of Democratic leads 
It is the excuse and pretext for the war-revenue act, and the | There should be nothing fair in this, but 
apparent reason for making the cost of living still more costly. | from Wall Sireet of millions lost and f 
The war in Europe has made in America, through its foster | is all false prosperity, prosperity whicl 
mother, the Democratic Party, a lamentable condition of affairs | nothing as stable even as quicksand, and 
which approximates in the suffering inflicted nearly that in | the “ war bride” will be a widow and ther 
some of Europe’s ravaged States. fers at the funeral of the favorite, me 

It is the reason for the necessity of taxes, which are in this | ite, child of the Democratic Party. 
particular instance wholly unnecessary, or I should say would be | American manufacturers. busi 
unnecessary, if the Democratic Party policy had been the suc- | ors must prepare for that tit { 
cess which has been claimed for it by its wholly misguided fol- | { prepare for conditior 1 will 
lowers. The necessity in this instance seems to be to cover up | jn [europe as night follows d li 
these party shortcomings. There are but 100 cents in each dol- | j; to review } tuken pb: 
lar, but out of this dollar, your dollar and mine and everyone | since a reductio he tarifi tl 
else’s, the Democratic Party wants to take the toll for its | of many m | { i! 
mistakes. This toll is being taken and will be taken more possible cor hich has prov 
heavily from the workingmiun. It is the great Christmas | the Aimeriens ' hether 
greeting of good will toward men which a benevolent party in | | [xenoeratic rance is tl p 
power extends to a hundred millions of people, with a proviso | taxes. und : npotence d 
from the head of that party, the President, heralded through | matters of Governme adinit 
the presidential message, for further additions to this tax whieh | couditions sitating 
shall grind alike upon the farmer and the city man in a tax on | tion to the great national pi 
automobiles and checks drawn on banks. of the party which has ' wen it 

It will soon cost money to have a bank account and cost handle the affairs of the ere x 
farmer in assessed tax for cutting his silage and pumping his | Phe President. the recognized lk 
water through the tax on gasoline. The latter product is the | js. as T have said rfectly cog ; 
plaything of a combination and rises and lowers in cost, but | Preasury, due to th { _ 
the cheapest price is yet too high, and the Democratic Party | jjade during h dmin tio 
aims to force the farmer back to hard work and hand labor. | messave delivered at th “ 

It aims thus to rob the poor man of his comforts and the | following proves ) 

moderately well-off man of his petty luxuries. The reason, | 7 aoe a 

of course, as anyone who believes what he hears from the lips | oxeood the esti ) 

of Democratic leaders will tell you, is the war in Europe, the | the fact and st 

Democratic Party’s own private, solely owned, and wholly con- | Nise 08 possi oe Be i] 
trolled little private war. America, where the nations at war | o¢ ihe mailer whe : 

feed and recruit their supplies for war, must pay the bill | of the adoption ‘ 

through Democratic policy. acces ony fe . oe *) 

All of which brings us up to a period of a little over a year ago | qjccjace 
when Democratic prosperity first began to be apparent to Demo- | On the 30th of J thes 
erats. That period in our commercial history saw the birth of | eral tund of the Trea: $104,170,1 
a new industry, a new sort of business—the war order. This | yer Seen ee ee as 4 
business in the grand total of many component parts comprises | its present limit, the dist of December, 1915 
millions of dollars in value, with profits commensurate with the | of 1 cent pele nd on + will 5 
risk taken with the European world topsy-turvy in conflict and bk on = nu nie Mloetiaia” too erated ¢ 
half a dozen other nations tottering on the ragged edge of near | total estimated disburset ts for the } 
precipitation. With the coming of this new business, the war, | twenty-five millions for the Panama Can 
which had caused so much industrial depression and suffering, | (eeency aero te od sand the. bal 
became the fondest hope of Democracy, for every man whose | the Treasury will be reduced to $20,644,605.7 
buildings and machinery were adapted for munitions making, | act, tf continued beyon ; 
saw his chance to recoup his losses, and again the war was | Se net Der iad enna Oe 
claimed by Democracy, this time for the good of the country. | two months of the fiscal year rema 

But are war orders legitimate business? They come to us | eee eee 7™ _two sums 

ms, i adae 0 . i iu iif 


heeause our factories may deliver the goods which are, thank 
heaven, not needed at home, and beeause they offer the only 


|} would yield the 
S76,644,6005.T 
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Mhe ac nal! required to ca 1 of military 
and naval preparation o vhich I ha « ‘ s at present 
estimated, be for the fiscal year 1917, $93,800 I figures, taken 
with the figures for the 7 nt fi 1} 7 1ich I have already given, 
disclose our financtal problem for the year 17 Assuming that the 
taxes imposed by the emergence revenue act and the present duty on 

re to | liscontinued, wl that the balance at the close oi the 
present fi i year will be only $20,644,605.78, :t the dis ements for 
the Panama Canal wi in be about twenty-five millions, and that 
itional expenditures for the Army i Navy are authorized by 

t ss, the « it in the general fun f Treasury on the 30th 

f i917, will be x ly two hundred and thirty-five millict To 
i t least fifty millions should be added to represent a safe work- 
i i f mr tl reasury, and twelve millions to include the usual 
ficiency estimate n 1917; and these additior vould make a total 
deficit of some two bundred and ninety-seven millic If the present 
taxes should be continued throughout this year and the next, however, 
there would be a bal 1 the Treasury of so venty-six and a half 
m at the end of the present fiscal year, and a deficit at the end of 
the next year of only yme fifty million ckoning in sixty-two 
iillions for deficien appropriations and a safe easury balance at the 
end of the year, a tota ficit of some one hundred and twelve millions. 

Phere many dditional sources of revenue which can justly 
be reserted to without hampering the industries of the country or 
putting any tuo great charge upon individual expenditure. A 1 pet 
cent tax per gallon on gasoline and nap would yield, at the 
present estimated production, $10,000,000; a tax of 50 cents per horse- 

cr on automobiles and internal explosion engines, $15,000,000; a 
stamp tax on bank checks, probably $18,000,000; a tax of 25 cents 


per ten on pig iron, $10,000,000; a tax of 50 cents per ton on fabri- 
cated iron and steel, probably $10,000,000. 

The President, too, shows his ignorance of conditions which 
affect the ordinary citizen, and it is evident, too, that he does 
not see the White House mail. I have received within the past 
months hundreds of letters from residents in my district, 
and many of them are from prominent Democrats—manufac- 
turers and business men for the most part—who are disgusted 
with the administration and the commercial results it has 
brought about. War orders do not extend to all parts of the 
country. I wish, for the purpose of showing how strongly some 
of these men feel, I might read their letters, but I must resist 
the temptation, and it may be enough to say that the party 
which they have supported for years in its adverse days will 
not know their help again at a time when the party is supposed 
to be enjoying success. I protest on behalf of the people of my 


SIX 


district against the extension of the war-revenue act, and 
iwwainst the enactment of any further legislation which will 
tend to have the effect of making a comparative few pay for 


the enjoyment of the millions, 
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Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave 
granted by unanimous consent on December 16, 1915, I desire 
to present my views upon the extension of the emergency revenue 
act and to state why I will v« -e for such extension. 

The matter under consideration is the extension until Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, of the provisions of the act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the internal revenue, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 22, 1914. This law, commonly known as the emergency 
revenue bill, was passed to produce revenues, a deficiency in 
which was occasioned by the falling off in importations from 
foreign countries and a decrease in internal revenues, all in- 
cident to the European war. 

The emergency revenue law of 1914 was largely copied from 
and is similar to the Republican war-tax measure of 1898. The 
latter was passed because of the need for increased revenues 
occasioned by the War with Spain. The law of 1914 was passed 
because of a decrease in internal revenues from spirits and 
tobacco, and so forth, and in tariff receipts occasioned by the 
European war. The circumstances under which the two laws 
were passed were quite similar. The law of 1914 was an emer- 
gency act in the strict sense of the word. 

It will not do to say that because this Nation was at peace no 
emergency existed, since emergencies may be as well created by 
wars between foreign nations as by a war in which the United 
States takes part. Indeed, it must be admitted that the dis- 
turbance in the fiseal affairs of the neutral nations of the world 
eaused by the European war was much greater than the derange- 
ment in our income and expenses occasioned by the Spanish War 
of 1898. 
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The Democratic general revenue bill of 1913 was most suc 
ful as a revenue producer. During the nine months prior 
August 1, 1914, during which time the law was in untramm 
operation, greater revenues were produced than during 
similar period under the Dingley tariff or the Payne-Alc: 
law. On August 1, 1914, there was a surplus in our Treas 
a condition which had not existed on any August 1 during T 
administration. The European war produced world-wide 
ness depression. A panic of unprecedented proportions 
fronted the whole financial world. Trade was paralyzed, bust- , 
ness confidence destroyed, and a period of depression ushx 
in. Our foreign trade, both of import and export, was suspen 
and foreign credits reached a prohibitive premium. In 
months a foreign demand for our food products developed 
a trade balance in our favor began to accumulate, which 
soon large enough to place Europe in our debt, so that the 
of foreign exchange soared to unprecedented prices. The e 
of these sudden fluctuations, loss of credit, and interrupti 
the channels of trade, lack of shipping, and so forth, was n 
sarily disastrous to ordinary commerce. Our import trad 
even now only partially recovering, and will not likely rea 
normal figures until some conclusive development in the co 
of the war. 

In America, within a few weeks after the breaking out o 
European war, profound business depression existed. Th 
pression pervaded the entire country in its industrial and fi 
cial affairs. In my section of the country, the iron and 
district of the South, there were three overlapping depressio 
the financial and industrial depression, which existed elsewly 
and the cotton depression, which was peculiar to the Sout! 

Over the country generally business was suspended, 
stopped, and thousands were thrown out of employment. Thy 
result was a long period of enforced economy. This first had 
effect, as was proper, upon luxuries; the use of spirits and tobacco 


work 


greatly decreased, and there was little demand for luxuries im 
ported from foreign countries on which it was our policy to 
levy tariffs. The decrease in public revenues was therefore 


instantly felt, and, in a measure, for the reasons stated, was 
out of all proportion to the injury which business had su: 
tained, great as such injury was. 

In this state of our fiscal affairs the emergency revenue law 
of 1914 was enacted. It was in every sense an emergency mezs- 
ure, and was intended to be only temporary. It was expected 
that the European war would soon end and that business would 
be resumed with the realization of normal revenues. The war 
has lasted much longer than was expected by anyone, especially 
by the nations which entered into it. We have not by any means 
yet recovered from its effects upon our revenues. It will be 
yet months before the American people fully recover from the 
business depression beginning in August, 1914, and until such 
recovery is fully made some temporary arrangement to cover 
the deficiency in revenues must be made. The emergency is as 
real now as it was in 1914, and must be met patriotically and 
not by seeking petty party advantage. 

The question may be asked, Why when the deficiency in rev- 
enues was foreseen were our expenditures not cut correspond- 
ingly? Any answer made to this question must be unsatisfac- 
tory. Undoubtedly our Government spends too much money. 
There is undoubted waste and unquestionable extravagance. but 
where will you begin to cut expenses? It is too late to start a 
movement for economy after a temporary shortage in revenue 
appears. The economies practiced must be systematic and real 
and should reach every item of unjust or unnecessary expenii- 
ture. Everyone who has had to deal with public affairs realizes 
that it is much easier to increase revenue than to cut expenses. 
Practically every economy proposed involves a bitter and violent 
opposition. Many times such opposition comes from the people 
themselves, who are misled into thinking that everyone must cet 
his share. Growing out of this feeling we have our “ pork-bar- 
rel" legislation for public buildings and other works of public 
improvement. Constituents frequently demand of their Con- 
gressmen that they precure the expenditure of public money in 
their districts, and alas, too often, it appears that these ex- 
penditures are desired more for the purpose of a temporury 
benefit to local trade and industry than to a desire for a perma- 
nent public improvement of real and substantial value. Besides 
we have organized governmental! activities along certain lines, in 
appropriations for Army and Navy, for agriculture, and so forth 
and unless a thorough overhauting of the system is te be nice 
it is manifestly unfair that under the spur of temporary pres 
sure we should knock off this or that appropriation and there! 
disrupt a well-developed organization. 

The emergency revenue law of 1914, by its terms, expires on 
December $1, 1915. Immediate action for its extension is there 


fore imperative) demanded. To carry out this law and 
esliect the revenues which acerne under it an organization lias 
been perfected consisting of clerks and other officers. Tf the 
li ix not reenacted before it expires this organization will be 
completely destroyed. The collectors will go out of ollice and 
; whole system be disrupted. A reorganization at some lates 
date would cause a heavy expenditure of public money, There 
ore. if we are to have the law reenacted, ihe act of extension 
ildd be pmmediately adopted. if the matter is left for action 
1 i a general-revenue bill can be cousidered, severnl mont) 


| be consumed with partisan haggling over its terms, 

4s a matter of principle, I oppose the provisions of th 
‘ rvency revenue law which provide for stump taxes. I re 

d this as a highly objectionable form of taxation. ‘True, il 


ple who 


money is not 


os the merit of being direct in its operation. The pe 
pay the tax know that they are paying it. The 
taken from them by stealth through forms of import duties so 
as to leave a basis for the falln that 
cigner pays the tax, 

The principle of direct taxation must be 


‘ious contention the for- 


approved, bec nuse 


tne 
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I believe that we sh dg 
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people who pay are thereby direcily made aware of the | 


extent to which they are being mulcted and may take action to | 


elieve themselves of unjust burdens. A great objection 
stamp taxes is that they lay a direct burden upon commerce ; 
business is made to pay for its existence. The man of sloth 
pays nothing; the man of industry is made to suffer. The 
tendeney is to clog trade and to handicap commercial transac- 
tions. 
art of its revenue as a penalty; 
commerce and trade. 

Another great objection to siamp taxes is the great 
venience to which the people are put in their collection, 
comparison made by the gentleman from Wyoming | Mr. Mon- 
pELL| in his speech upon this subject is most apt. 
ment stands at telephone booths, telegraph stations, cashiers’ 
vindows, and in other most unwelcome places to exact its reve- 
nues penny by penny, a trifling sum at a time, from those who 
have to pay. A man is frequently put to inconvenience and 
trouble in procuring stamps out of all proportion to the im- 
portance of the business transaction for which the stamps are 
required. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oe 


» TILLMAN 


lv rural districts and away from business centers generally v A \ 
the inconvenience of stamp taxes is frequently most exasperating. Ix rue House or Re ss 
i:yven in commercial centers business men are subject to frequent ner: ae 
irritation and annoyance. For illustration, a few weeks ago a Ii | 
nan of my acquaintance desired to have a small business transac- a e nal 5 
tion. The amount of stamps required to make the transaction Mr. ‘J ILLMAN Mr. Speake it 
valid was only 17 cents. He first went for the stamps to a | #t the time the Sixty Sete ee 
eading real estate office—the clerk who had charge of the | Tesolution under consideration se to contin 
stamps was at lunch. Thence he went to a bank—it was after | SC!CY existed Justifying its pas en 
banking hours and the stamps had been locked in the safe. Next | #7 cmergency exists now, JUStity tis 1S ex! 4 
he walked six squares to the revenue collector's office and over | dent has recommended this legislation, it therefore bh 
his counter bought the 17 cents in stamps, tendering the clerk | #@Ministration measure; the Democratic « 
a silver dollar in payment; but behold the clerk shook his | ™#king it a party measure; our part = 
head; he could not make change, so the man handed him back | SPonsibility of providing See 20 ee 
ihe stamps and put his dollar in his pocket and walked out, for therefore ho party man to 
that was the last straw, and in his exasperation abandoned his | Pending resolution, 
iransnetion. It las been stated on both s ‘ f 

The aggregate collections from stamp taxes on everyday direct taxes are never popular. Thuat true and | KN 
business transactions must be small, and, no principle being in- | Party, with characteristic cunning, has taken advantag 
volved, it would seem that the Government should give up a perfectly natural antipathy to f: uj 
method of taxation so harassing to citizens. I do not think that | Scientific and clumsy iniquity known to politi : 
[ shall ever support another stamp-tax measure which involves | the protective tariul, w hich protects the Lew | ae 
in its operations so much inconvenience to the people. Our dislike of direct taxes will prompt us to 

lt should not be believed that the emergency act of 1914, | Ment of a penny on a tel am, and yet Nor ce 

which it is now proposed to extend, represents to any degree a | pelled to pay a half dozen dollars in tl : 
Lemoeratie principle. To the contrary, this law is a close copy | protected clothing man uacturer. 
of the Republican revenue measure of 1898, and credit should be On the minority side they say to- ast 
<iven to the Republican Party for its invention. ing all these years, “ Let the fore Bay ae : 

The Democratic general revenue law of 1913, sometimes called | dent was accused of a lack of dignity hen he ' 
ihe Underwood bill, represents to a large degree the ideals of | Republican Party had not acquired a new idea in sO y¢ 
the Democratic Party upon the matter of a levy for national | Stated the truth. ‘The foreigner first pays the custo 
revenues. I quote from the tariff plank of the national Demo- | but the consumer pays them finaly, and tf ery ad 
cratie platform adopted in Baltimore in 1912: goes into the Federal Treasury Of 

: We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party many times one do ‘ into | cep por : 
that the Federal Government under the Constitution has no right or | tected manufacturer bee ot i I he] 
power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of rev- | o¢ taxation. 
enue, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be lim- : ; 

ited to the necessities of Government, honestly and economically Direct taxes are fair, ire ¢ thie 
administered, into the Treasury, but pe detest t | ‘ 

As for myself, I stand squarely upon this plank. Though I used to them and feel thet et 
represent the largest manufacturing district in the South I give | they pay them. It is something therefe 

iy fullest and freest adherence to the principle of tariff for | The policy of paying more : tl 

revenue only. The declaration of the Baltimore platform it | fastened itself upon t \ m, to the N 

seems to me is fundamental in Democracy and any apology for For almost half on y the Unite Stat 

it or evasion of any of its implications constitute a betrayal of | practicall; of its 1 i t 
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Such juggling with words and terms is wholly puerile an 
deceive no one. 

The statement that it is a war tax may be a sop to ¢ 
apprehensions of those who vote this tax upon the peor 
no one else will be deluded by it. 


e years $20,000,000.000 came into the Federal Treasury 
through customs and taxes from internal revenues. These taxes 

largely paid by people of 1 lodest means, and, worse than 
that, the people who pay these taxes are tricked into the belief 
that they are paying value for these goods, whereas in fact they 





—_—____—_ 


are not only paying for the goods, but e paying an enormous The “ wayfaring man, though a fool,” will laugh at th: 
head tax as well on every article purchased. We have been col- | attempt to misbrand this burden imposed by the Dem 
tecting less than 10 per cent of the public revenues from direct | Party at a time when profound peace prevails within ft) 
taxation. The other great nations collect perhaps 50 per cent of | of this land. 
their revenue directly. If the measure is a necessity, as they claim, it is b 
We collected in 1914 from « tax two hundred andj the fact that the Treasury of the United States is emp 
ninety-two millions and three hundred and eighty million from | bare, and stands so as a monument to the incompet 
internal revenues: in this last amount must he included taxes | financial mismanagement of the present administration. 


When the Republican administration left office on the 4t} 
|} of March, 1913, the Treasury was in a most flourishing 
tion, notwithstanding the fact a very unusual expense had 
incurred by the Government in the building of the Px 
Canal. 


from incomes. , 
Direct taxes are equitable and desirable in that they are col- | 
lected from wealth, from inheritances. from property, from vast 
estates, rather than from the poor. The tax of over six hundred 
miliion from customs and from internal-revenue taxation is only | 
part of the burden of indirect taxation. The duties imposed There was then in the Treasury a balance of $149.000,0 
on imports make these imported articles higher to the consumer, | ‘There was then upon the statute books of the Nation a 
and also enhance the selling price of domestic goods in circles | law that was sufficient to provide from customs collected res 
protected by tariff legisl:ution. ; enough to efficiently run the Government, pay all of its ex) 
Approximately $2,000,000.000 annually must be paid by Amer- | and to accumulate a handsome surplus, 
ican consumers because of the tariff. |} This surplus was growing month by month, thus puttin 
In comparison with foreign countries we pay extravagant per | financial standing of the United States upon a wholly soun 
apita custom taxes. This country collects $3.20 per capita | Solid foundatien and thereby aiding every legitimate busine 


; 

; . . 

ustom taxes; Germany collects $2.50; France, $2.60; Italy, $2; | terprise ih the land. 
. “ j i} 





pan, 40 cents. Our internal-revenne tax, largely paid by the The sum so Hected came to the Treasury without 
oor, totals $3.25 per capita, the per capita indirect tax totaling | burden upon the peopie. 
&G.45 i The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcwtn], in « 
We should raise more revenue directly—impose taxes on in- ing a statement which he claims was made by the late 8 
heritanees and bequests. About $3.000.000.000 change hands | Dolliver, justified in part the imposition of the stamp t: 
nnually through death. We should increase the tax on incomes } tended DY the resolution, b ‘cause he contends that Senat« 
ming from investments, tax simalier inc es thin are now | liver said that for every dollar which goes to the United > 
heing taxed. secure taxes directly from property. ther than Treasury from customs that $5 goes into the pockets of | 
ontinue the Republican policy of collecting by indirect methods | Conducting the business enterprises of the Nation. 


He very well could have gone yet further and said t) 


enormous revenue from the people least able to pay it. 
this statement attributed to Senator Dolliver is correctly q 
ay ee gs aera then that ‘Or Eve ry $5 whi SONeERS into the pockets of 
Emergeney Revenue Tax Act. conducting the business enterprises of the Government $50 
into the } ets of the labor of the United States employ 


wMPpATO ’ she, iene — such enterprises. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS In order that it might be true to its oft discredited ; 

: and traditions our epponents upen the other side of the H 
; s Z : ‘ speediiy repealed this revenue-producing, business-stimula 

Li »N . Bl R N ETT M ° ( ‘Hi i P bi, k I: { Io [1 i lnbor-employing measure. 

OF ILLINOL: In so doing they struck.a blow at the industry and lal 
the country well understood by ail, apparently, except thos: 
ixn roe Houser or RepreseNTATIVES, struck it. 

Theeeden Eeesmher 16 1035 In order that they might take $5 from the pockets of | 

; conducting the business enterprises of the country they wi 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, were the subject matter | also strike down the $50 which goes into the pocket of labor. 

of the resolution under discussion of less importance to the It would serve no useful purpose to reeount the business 

people, and particularly those whom I represent, 1 would hesi- | industrial toss and suffering that foilowed the repeal o 
ubticnn tariff law. 

The sears produced by such repeal are yet visible upoi 


OF 





Re 


tate to burden this record with an extension of my remarks. 
pon the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina {Mr. 


Kircuin] the debate hereon has been limited to two and one- | body of labor and of productive industry. 
half hours, and only one-half of this time is available for use by Tt is true that the existence of such sears is denied by tl 


who constitute the majority. but such denial is made to sui 
purpose of the present hour. 


1 

; 

i 

i 
this side of the House. | 

When one reflects that the maiter covered by the resolution 
uWYects the entire population of the United States—aithough it Licht is shed upon the business health of the country 
must be admitted that some States, and particularly those of the | such repeal by considering the number of failures that occ: 
injority of the Democratic side, are not so heavily touched by | in 1912 and in 1914. 
it—the attitude of the majority side is difficult te understand In 1912 funder a Republican administration) the fail 
npon any other theory than that it is a studied and deliberate | were 15,452 and the total liabilities were $203.117.391. 
atiempt upen their part to forbid full discussion of the resolution In 1914 (under a Democratic administration) the fai! 
on the floor of the House and to prevent the open expression of | were 18,280 and the total liabilities were $357.908,859, or, as « 
pared with 1912, an excess of business failures of nearly 
with an excess of liabilities of $154,000,000, 

As bearing also upon the general prosperity of business, 
corporation income tax is 33,983,308.18 less for the fiscal 





the severe criticism that it merits. 

It may be that the importance of the measure is not so great 
in the opinion of these gentlemen as to merit much discussion, 
but that opinion will not be shared or upheld by those who 
will finally pass judgment at the polis upon this measure. 


The burden falls heavily upon the State which I have the | Can this denote anything but an unprosperous year in the aff 


honor to represent, and in this way and upon the behalf of my | of such concerns? 
eoustituents I desire to leave upon the record my protest If the corporation income tax is nearly $4,000,000 less for 1 
against the passage of the resolution that imposes it. how much less must have been the actual incomes of such 


Of the entire intern il revenue <« lected in the United States 
the State of Illinois pays more than one-cighth part, or for the 
i 
> 


porations? 
For the fiseal year of 1914 the corporation income tax 





fis year ending June 15, 1915, it paid the enormous sum of 
$56,.242,546.12. 

It was the second State in the Unien in the list of internal- 
revenue contributors. 


The effect of this legislation will not be determined in 
House or here finally weighed. 
It is the whole body of the people who will give the vei 


\We are told by the majority that the mensvre is one of abso- | after this Congress has adjourned. 
Inte necessity to save the Treasury from utter depletion. True it is that while in session we are apt to magnify ou 


It has been denominated by them as a “ war tax.” pertance, but at a future day we will be calmly and dispa 





ending June 30, 1915, than it was for the fiscal year of 1 


$43.127.739.89. For the fiscal year of 1915 it was $39,144,531 
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tely judged by our masters, who will not be blinded by the Act of June 9, 1794 (1s 
mor of “ pomp and circumstance.” 





lt is sufficient to say that the Democratic majority stand in- Act « May 2S (1 8 
ted by the people of the land, charged with having grievously Act of July 6 (OT LS 
‘ed both industry and labor. Judgment of condemnation | ment 
punishment will be pronounced at the polls in November | ralization 
<t. and there the industrial evil here wrought will be cor- | bottomry 
ted. lance po es XO] 
In the last presidential campalgn the Republican administra- | sory notes, protests, power 
tion of affairs was denounced as recklessly wasteful and wick and debe res, bills « ! 
ediv extravagant and it was castigated and held up to scorn by | shares. 
Democratic orators upon every stump. i Act of Fel a ET 
The Democratie platform was vigorously outspoken with pro- | of July 6. 1797 
ssion of horror at Republican extravagance and profuse with } After the War « iS] 
promises of Democratic economy. of taxation for the pur 
The result after the election was precisely what might have | of that war. Such « 
been expected and as always heretofore been realized whenever Act of July 24, 1818. (3 Stat.. 35.) 1 
the Demoeratic Party has been intrusted with power. Act of July 24, 1813 © Stat. 40 ‘| 
Instead of economy upon the part of this administration there Act of July 24, 1818. (3 St / 
has been a program of extravagant appropriation. Act of A 2, 1813 8 Stat.. 72.) ] 
No one can be found who would be rash enough to contend | of liquer ar oreig 
that a more efficient administration of affairs has been produced Act of August 2, 1813 (2 St ry 
under this administration. | b nds. and hills of ¢ ° 
No one can truthfully be heard to say that a better government Act of December 15, 1814. (3S 
was given, but, despite all promises and platforms, the Sixty- Act of December 28. 1814 (2 Stat. 1 \ 
third Congress (Democratic) made appropriations of $177,- | auction, license tax « { 
000,000 more than did the preceding Congress, which was Re- | chandise 
publican. Act of January 18. 1815 (2 Stat 180.) 7] 
it has invariably been so. that when power is intrusted to | tured iron, candles, hats, umbrellas, p: 
the Democratic Party that receipts have been diminished, and | cards, saddles and bridles. boots th 
in place of a surplus there bas been a deficit and instead of Act of January 18. 1815. (3 Stat Qe 
economy there has been reckless extravagance. furniture and watche 
In this last instance the party ran true to form. Act of February 27, 1815. (8 Stat.. 217.) Tax o1 
Following the repeal of the tariff law the Treasury balance | and jewelry. 
immediately commenced to diminish and disappear. Again was this true during the davs of t Civil w 
As stated before. on the day when President Wilson was inau- for several yvears following, wher 
gurnted there was in the Treasury of the United States the sum | were made 
of $149.000.000, Act of July 1. 1862. (12 Stat.. 422.) 
September 30, 1915, the Treasury balance had been reduced Act of July 16, 1862. (12 Stat. 588.) Tax « 
to $41.000.000. Act of March 8, 1868. (12 Stat... 718.) A 
Qn December 15. 1915, the Treasury balance is variously | of July 1, 1862 
estimated to be from $20,000,000 to $1,000,000 Act of June 30, 1864. ¢ t re 
Somewhere between the two last-named sums is the real Act of March &, 1865 (138 S 1Ga ‘ 
amount, of June 20. 1864 
It is apparent that the Treasury is bankrupt. and has been Act of July 13. 1868 (14 Stat.. 98 
made so by the reversal of and departure from the policy of | June 30, 184 
the Republican Party. |} August 2, 1886 (24 Stat.. 209), a 
The first 18 days in October, 1915, the Treasury balance | mars: rine for the protection of the b 
dropped $11.598.304. or more than $800,000 per day. } tries. 
September 27. 1913. under a Republican administration, the | October 1, 1890 (26 Stat., 567, 620) 
Treasury balance was $127.091,178. opium for restrictive and revenne pur 
September 27, 1915. the Treasury balance was $41.870.422. | theory that taxes are imposed upon the manufaeture 
In other words. in the two years under Democratic mis- | June 6, 1S96 (29 Stat... 253), a tax was im 
management the Treasury balance has been depleted $85,220,756. | cheese for the protect if the el lad 
leaving at this time a halance utterly insufficient for the needs} Then came the W Spair ‘ 
of the country. and requiring to be replenished, as contended by | were mude for the m 
the majority. by a continuation of the special tax sought by the | ing on of that r 
resolution under consideration, \ f June 13, 1898. (30 § "i 
The original act which was entitled “An act to increase the} Act of March 2, 1901. (318 938.) A 
internal revenues. and for other purposes,” was introduced by | revenue act 
the Democratic side and urged in the Sixty-third Congress with | August 5, 1909 (36 St i. £32). a’ 
an apology. | porations, upon the theorv that thew «sl! } 
It was stated that it was only a temporary expedient. and by } greater degree to the supy of tl 
iis terms its operation was limited to December 31, 1915. | April 9, 1912. a prohibitive tax was imposed or 
Our opponents at all times have bitterly denounced a tax of | phorus matches (37 Stat., $1) to prevent tl 


enses thereby oe 


The present Democratic administration has nee it 


this kind. that imposes a burden of such 2 nature on the people. | 
The Republican Party has never approved ef such a policy. 
except in time of actual warfare or following actual warfare, 
for the purpose of paying war indebtedness. 
The effort has not been made many times in the United States | 
to raise revenue by such methods, but whenever it hus been | 
attempted it has been prompted by a necessity growing out of | The Republican Party in its inter rey I 
| 
! 


power, imposed taxes on opium, eetten exchanges 
list of articles above set forth by the original act of O 
22. 1914, which it is now proposed to extend by Ho 


resolution Neo. 59 


the need to raise money to pay for a war then in progress or to} times of peace h only taxed tho articl 
pay indebtedness incurred by a war. 
It has never been thought to be warranted by the deficit oceur- | 
ring in time of profound peace and in the absence of physical 
disaster. 
As nearly as is possible I have collected a list of the Inws 
whereby such taxes have been imposed. 


| ecommon consent of the people should be t 
manufacture of liquors and tohaccos, opin et 
This act goes turtl » ft) 
for any purpose ‘ wit] ' ~ ; 
to every perso! 
Every home and every pe Sree 





Following the Revolutionary War, resort was had to this} pay its tribute b ise of the f e of the Tp 
method of taxation, as follows: i to provide sufficient revenue to 1 the Govern 

Act of June 5, 1794. (1 Stat., 378.) Tax on carriages. | Evidently it was the intention « 

Act of June 5, 1794. (1 Stat., 384.) Tax on snuff and re- | make it as burdensome 






fined sugar. tonable as possibl 
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In 1898, when the question of raising additional revenue for 
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28. Conveyances or deeds. 


expenses of the Spanish-American War was pending. Hon. 29. Entry of any goods, wares, or merchandise at any 
Oscar UNpEeRwoop, later leader of the Democratic side of this | house. 
Ilouse, in protesting against the passage of the act then pre-; 30. Entry for the withdrawal! of goods, 
wooed as a War measure, to impose a somewhat similar tax, | 31. Insurance policies. 
spoke as follows: | o2. Indemnity insurance policies. 

Any man who buys an article on which tariff taxes are levied, such | 33. Passage tickets to any foreign port. 

hoes, hats, clothes, ete., or consumes an article on which an internal- | 34. Power of attorney. 
revenue tax is collected, such as beer, tobacco, medicines, ete., pays es 4 : } + ae | 

: an , Bn 39. or of : , se] mt real estate, ete 

his tax into the Federal Treasury. If ‘the necessities of a poor man’s 3) Powel of attorney to ell o1 rent real estate, ete. 
family require him to consume as much of the necessities or needs of 36. Protest of commercial paper, 
life as his rich neighbor, then he must pay as much taxes, although 37. Parlor-ear seats. 
he does net receive in any due proportion the same return from the 38. Sleeping-car berths. 
tiovernment by way of protection. on ne ~ ; 

It is a well-known fact that one man in New York City owns over o9. Perfumery and cosiietics, 
$100,000,000 of improved real estate, and yet he lives in London; he 40, Chewing gun. 


not buy his clothes, his liquors, tobacco, or other articles of neces- 
ity or luxury on which our Government collects taxes here; and, not- 


withstanding the fact that he pays no taxes to our Government, we 
to-day ftortifying New York Harbor at great expense, raising and 


aintaining a vast Army and Navy—for what? 

fo prevent our Spanish foes from sending a fleet of war vessels up 
Ifudsen River and destroying his property, whereas this man’s 
nts, who are sending their sons to the front to answer their 
country’s call, who will be compelled to pay the war taxes levied under 
this bill, may have no property that needs protection; possibly they 
could put their all in a wagon and haul it inte the country beyond the 
reach of the enemy's guns. 

Of course the above is an extreme case, but it illustrates the propo- 
‘ition that taxes levied on consumption, such as tariff and internal- 
nue taxes, do not justly or equitably distribute the burdens of 
overnment, The man who has wealth may pay more taxes than the 
ian who has not, because he may wear a few more clothes or smoke 
wetter cigars, but in proportion to his wealth you can readily see he 
does not begin to pay his fair proportion of taxes. 

Now, one of the great objections to the measure now before the 
llouse that T have is that it does not attempt to equalize these burdens 
of taxation. The great aim and object the Republican Party seems 
to have, as shown by the action of those it has intrusted with power, 

to exempt wealth from taxation and make the toiling masses of the 
people bear the burdens of government. 

Last summer the President called Congress in extra session to enact 

revenue measure. What did the Republican Party do? They in- 
reased the taxes (tariff duties) on consumption very largely, but on 
wealth and property not a dollar; and now that we are engaged in a 
righteous war against the despotic power of a foreign nation to aid 

liberty-loving people we are compelled to increase our expenses and 
must raise more revenue. 
What is the bill they have brought before the House? Does it allow 

wealth of the Nation to pay its share of the taxes to maintain our 
armies and navies in the field? No; it again lays additional taxes on 
consumption; it doubles the taxes en beer; in the end the consumer 
must pay for it by getting a less amount for his money; it increases the 
taxes on tobacco, and already in advance of the passage of the law 
ihe merchants have put up the price on their goods; they have in- 
vented innumerable stamp taxes that must annoy and harass the 
people: this tax will fall almost entirely on the hard-working and 
industrious artisans, merchants, mechanics, farmers, and professional 
men of the country, but not on idle wealth, that is protected but never 
made to pay for the benefits received. 

As we sit here, far removed from the people who must bear 
ihe burden, we may delude ourselves with the belief that they 
do net complain of this law; but if we do so delude ourselves, 

rude awakening awaits us, for throughout the length and 


ihe 
Lie 


ten 


reve 


the 


il 
breadth of this land a ery of protest goes up from every class 
against the continuation of this irritating burden. 

Let us see who are affected : 


1. Bankers upon their capital stock. 

2. Brokers. 

3. Pawnbrokers. 

t. Commercial brokers, 

5, Customhouse brokers. 

6. Proprietors of theaters, museums, and concert halls. 


7. Proprietors of circuses. 
8. Proprietors or agents 
shows. 
9. Proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard rooms. 
10. Commission merchants, 
11. Dealers in leaf tobaccos. 
2. Dealers in tobacco generally. 
Manufacturers of tobacco. 
Manufacturers of cigars. 
5. Manufacturers of cigarettes. 
6. Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness. 
17. Agreement of sale or to sell products or merchandise at 
any exchange or board of trade. 
1&8. Promissory notes. 
19. Bills of lading or manifests for shipment by express and 
freight. 


of all other public exhibitions or 


0. 
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20. Telegraph messages. 
21. Telephone messages. 
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24, 
25. 


Indemnifying bonds. 
Certificates of profit. 
Certificate of damage. 


Certificates issued by any port warden or marine sur- 


yeyor. 
26. 
“7 
ot. 


Any certificate required by law. 
Contract, broker's note, or memorandum of sale. 





From these sources it is contended by the administration 
sum ranging from $85,000,000 to $100,000,000 is to be rais 
There is hardly a person in the country who is not called 
to pay a part of this tax to meet the deficit caused by the des 
tion of the revenues which formerly were raised under a 
tective tariff, framed in accordance with the policy of the Ruy 
lican Party. 

It is contended by those who support this resolution t 
present administration of affairs has brought great pros; 
to our people. 

Let us see upon what they base such contention. 

It is their claim that our industries within the 
months have not suffered from foreign competition, and that 
export trade has been greatly augmented thereby, findi: 
better outlet for our productions und giving greater employ) 
to our people. 

With reference to the claim of exports, it may not be ou 
place to examine the facts. 

I quote from a statement made by another: 

From January to September, 1914, the Democratic tariff w: 
operation. During two months of this period—August and Septem! 
our export trade was greatly stimulated by the European war a 
consequent demand for war munitions. 

From January to September, 1913, the Republican tariff law 
in operation. ‘The world was at peace, but during the entire 
the business of this country was a prey to the doubt and anxiety w! 
invariably accompany tariff tinkering and the prospect of the adop 
of a free-trade policy. 

Nevertheless, our exports for the 1913 period amounted to $1.7 
000,000, while for 1914 they amounted to $1,467,000,000—a dec) 
of $266,000,000 in nine months under the Democratic tariff law, o: 
the rate of nearly $30,000,000 a month. 

Contracts for war supplies were entered into with American ma: 
facturers by the belligerents immediately upon the declaration of 
but not until January, 1915, did our export trade become a comn: 
torrent which reached its greatest volume in September, when 
$300,000,000 worth of American products were sold abroad. 
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With their usual assurance, the Democratic Party does | 
hesitate to claim the entire credit for the condition which 
made increase exports possible. 

They blindly close their eyes to the fact that until mont 
after the commencement of the European war our indust. 
were prostrated and our labor was idle. 

Every child knows that the reason for the temporary revi 
of business has been the European war. 

This war has brought about an increase of exports and 
decrease of competitive imports. 

So far as imports are concerned, the war has relieved tem 
rarily the Democratic Party from the consquences of its ta: 
folly. 

The war and its effect upon importations have given the lL: 
possible illustration of the beneficial effect of the protecti 
policy of the Republican Party. 

In time of peace we discourage, by this policy, and to a lar 
degree prevent, the importation of goods from abroad by 
imposition of customs duties to such an extent as to prevent 
fair competitior? with American labor and with the products « 
our fields, mills, and factories. 

Our opponents seught to strike down this protection and 
admit upon a competitive basis the products of other lands 
evidently to “sharpen the wits” of our producers, as Presic: 
Wilson averred was necessary. 

This tariff policy of the Democrats was largely nullified 
the unexpected events abroad, which culminated in the gr 
struggle now raging. 

Men were called from the field and the factory to the batti 
line and they ceased to produce industrially. 

No longer were the goods and wares produced in forei 
lands so largely sent abroad, because they were required wl 
produced for home consumption. 

Indeed, such warring nations could not supply the local 
mand for their own requirements, and the need of goods mi! 
facitured in this country soon became evident, and from su 
lands the call went out for our products. 
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I all h pe if ill be ve ry soon t 

1 cease and men will be released from the demands of wur. 

Upon their return to the forge, the field, the mine, and tl 
f ry there will be substituted for the activities of war an 

rial revival, and it will be followed by a commercial in- 
ion such as this Nation has never known. 

The energies of war will then be transformed into a dete 
mination to make a conquest of our markets and the markets 
‘ the world. 

Then our people will call again for the protection of the 
Republican Party to stand between them and the flood of 
f mn-made productions snd commodities and our own indus- 
tries, realizing that the policy of the Democratie Party contains 
no remedy for the evil that will then menace and threaten. 

The real balance in the Treasury of the United States is 
to~iny a mystery. No man can tell just what sum is available 
for the payment of the expenses of the Government. By a 
system of accounting which no one not in the secret can under- 


( the balance in the Treasury overnight was increased by 


e Secretary of the Treasury—but only on paper—$S88.000,000 
When, in good faith, a Member upon this side did inquire of 
t] entleman from New York [Mr. Firzceratp] what amount 
was actually available in the Treasury for necessary public 


expenditures, the distinguished gentleman, with good-natured 


wit, responded that he would not make the disclosure, because 
if he did it would stimulate the rapacity of the Republican 
minority. 

Even he, the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, re 


fused to reveal the secret. 
He need not have entertained such fear. 
After the destruction of the Trensury balance by the Demo 
cratic policy, and after the extravagant expenditures by 


ocratie Congress in its last session, there would have been 


nothing left to invite an attack from any source. 

Every great situation has a eounterpart in the petty events 
of life, and here, again, in the Treasury shortage is repeated 
on a vaster scale that tragedy of nursery days where 

Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 


To get her poor dog a bone. 
When she got there 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor deg had none 

The field for rapacity or exploitation on the part of the Re- 
publicans would have been as inviting as a land visited, rav- 
aged, and devastated by flood, famine, war, and pestilence. 

Indeed, it is not within the imagination of man to conceive 
how, after, the despoilation of the Treasury balance by the 
Democratic side, there would be anything of value remaining 
which had been overlooked for either Republican pillage or any 
public need. 

In view of the many promises tha 
Government should be conducted with “ pitiless publicity ” 
it not passing strange that even the real amount of available 
cash for public expenditures should be shrouded in darkness 
and maintained in mystery? 

Some time has been devoted by my Republican colleagues in 
admonishing the other side upon the error of its ways. 

Although new in the service upon this floor, it would sex 
to me most plainly to be an effort wholly wasted. 
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Government when our opponents have been placed in power. 


Without exception, such an administration has been attended | 
I 


by business and industrial disaster. 

No wisdom has been obtained by this party as the result of 
such unfortunate experiences. 

It has acquired no wisdom, and as often as the opportunity is 
presented its mistakes are repeated. 

At the end of one of its adininistrations it is 
in the same pit. 
Advice and admonition is but wasted. 
Apparently “ they see not.” 
In the words of old the situation can best be summed 1 
Ephraim is joined to idols Let 
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him alone. 
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an annual tax of four dollars and eighty cents upon “ tobacco 
whose sales do not exceed two hundred dollars per 
annum. The next item imposes a tax upon “ manufacturers of 
tobacco and cigarettes ’, according to the amount of sales. The 
next item imposes a tax of five cents on each one hundred dol- 
lars of the “bonds and debentures of corperations”. The next 
item imposes a tax of two cents on each one hundred dollars of 
sales of stock in “corporations”. The next jtem imposes an 
additional tax of one cent on each hundred dollars of sales of 
merchandise, where such sales are made on “ boards of trade ”’. 
| 


dealers ” 


The next item taxes “ promissory notes” to the extent of two 
cents on each hundred dollars. “ Bills of lading” are taxed 
one cent each. Telephone and telegraph messages costing 


fifteen cents and more are taxed one cent each. The next item 
imposes a tax of fifty cents upon each “indemnifying bond”, 
Then “corporation certificates” are taxed twenty five cents 
each; while “other certificates” are taxed ten cents each. 
‘Brokers contracts ” are taxed ten cents each. “ Deeds of con- 
veyance ” are taxed fifty cents on each five hundred dollars of 
value. “Entry for withdrawal” of goods from “ customs ware- 
houses ” are taxed fifty cents. “ Original policies of insurance ” 
are taxed one-half of one cent on each one dollar of insurance. 
Under that item purely cooperative or mutual fire insurance 
ecanpakwes or associations carried on by the members thereof, 
solely for the protection of their property and not for profit, 
are exempted from the tax. So, also, are all policies of “ re- 
insurance’, Every policy of insurance or bond or obligation of 
the nature of indemnity for loss, together with policies of acci- 
dent insurance, health insurance, and “ workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance” go untaxed. Tickets for passengers sold in the 
United States for passage by vessel to a foreign port, if costing 
not more than thirty dollars each shall bear a tax of one dollar. 
‘Those costing more than thirty dollars, but less than sixty dol- 
lars, are taxed three dollars each. ‘Tickets costing more than 
sixty dollars are taxed five dollars each. Powers of attorney to 
vote in the election of oflicers of a “ corporation” are taxed ten 
cents cach. “ Powers of attorney” to sell or lease real estate 
are taxed twenty five cents each. “ Protests upon bills of ex- 
change ete.”, are taxed twenty five cents each. Seats in “ palace 
are taxed one cent each. On each five cent bottle of 
‘cosinetic”” there is levied a tax of one-eighih of one cent. A 
tax of four cents is levied on each one dollar’s worth of “ chew- 
ing gum”, 

The various items of the Act disclose the self-evident fact 
that no very poor man necessarily bears any part of the tax 
Which is imposed by this much abused Act. 

The gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Mann,) the republican 
lender, has inserted in the Reeord twenty-six letters from per- 
sons who xre protesting against the continuance of this tax. 

Che first one of these letters from the Comfort Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, Tllinois, protesting against the payment 
of a tax of five per-cent on “ toilet requisites’, and also com- 
plaining because this tax is levied upon the “ manufacturer ”, 
instead of upon the “ consumer ” 

The next one of these communications is from Fox & Gedding, 
(‘hicago, Illinois, who are dissatisfied because they have to pay 
un annual tax of twenty dollars as “commission merchants ”. 
They complain of the additional tax of one cent on each “ bill 
of: lading”. 

The next letter filed by the gentleman from Illinois is from 
\. Ek. Barker & Company, Chicago, Illinois. This firm also com- 
plains because they have to pay a tax of twenty dollars as 
“commission merchants”, and one cent upon each “bill of 
lading, express receipt ete.,”. 

The next letter filed by the gentleman from Illinois is from 
Cc. F. Love & Company, Chicago, Illinois, who also complain be- 
cause they have to pay a tax of twenty dollars as “ commission 
merchants ’, and a further tax of one cent upon “ long distance 
telephone messages ”, as well as a tax upon “ bills of lading”. 

The next one of the letters filed by him is from Butler, Ho- 
man & Co., Chicago, Illinois, protesting because they, as mem- 
bers of the “ Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America ”’, 
have to pay a tax of one cent upon each “ bill of lading, express 
receipt ete.,”. 

The next of these letters is from Haley-Neeley Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, making a general protest against the payment of one 
cent upon each “ bill of lading”, and upon each “long distance 
telephone or telegraph message”, costing fifteen cents or more. 

The next one of these communications .iled by the gentleman 
from Illinois is from Hall, Wedge & Carter, Chicago, Illinois, 
protesting against the tax of twenty dollars a year levied upon 
“commission merchants ” 

The next is from W. 3. Davis Company, Aurora, Illinois, com- 
plaining particularly of the one cent tax upon “ bills of lading, 
vxpress receiris ete”. 
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The next letter is from Herbert A. Harris, Chicago, Tin« 
complaining of the tax on “ toilet preparations ” 

The next letter is also from Herbert A. Harris, sent out fr 
his residence on Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, complai: 
of the tax on “ hair dyes” 

The next letter is fyom the Talcum Puff Company, of Bro: 
lyn, N. Y., complaining against the payment of a tax on ‘t: 
cum powder ” 

The next letter is from Ward & Company, Chicago, Illi: 
complaining because the tax levied upon ‘“ perfumery, hair dy: 
tooth paste ” and other articles set out in schedule B. is not paid 
by the people who use them, instead of by the manufacturer. 

The next letter is from M. Lapidus Company (Inc.), Chicag 
Illinois, This firm also protests against paying the tax as * con 
mission merchants”, and also insist upon prorating the tax be- 
tween producer and ultimate consumer. 

The next letter is from A. L. Somers, Chicago, Illinois, wlx 
says that the grain trade has suffered during the past year be- 
cause of the War-Tax Act which went into effect last year. Hi 
wisely declines, however, to state in what respect the grain 
trade has suffered because of the War-Tax Act. It is mor 
likely that grain trade in ‘“ Bucket-shops ” has suffered. 

The next one of these letters is from J. A. Edwards, Chicas 
Illinois. The principal complaint of this gentleman is becaus 
the “ hedgers ” on the “ Chicago Board of Trade” are displeased 
with the Act. 

The next letter is from C. H. Canby, Chicago, Illinois, con 
plaining because he disapproves that part of the Act which im 
poses a tax of one cent upon each one hundred dollar trade mack 
in a bucketshop. 

The next letter is from W. C. Ritchie & Co., Chicago, Tlinois 
who complain that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue ha 
misconstrued the language of the Act relative to mutual insu 
ance companies. There is sent with this letter a new “ draft 
of that section, written by this firm, which they would like 1 
see engrafted upon the Act. 

The next letter is from Ernest Fecker, Jr., President, Chicag: 
Illinois, transmitting a copy of a resolution adopted by the Ili 
nois “State Brewers’ Association,” protesting against the ii 
creased tax of fifty cents per barrel on beer. 

The next letter is from W. H. Crabtree, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia, protesting against the payment of a tax upon “ claret 
wine and fortified liquors.” 

The next letter is from G. M. H. Wagner & Sons, Chicago, Iiti- 
nois, protesting against the payment of twenty dollars upor 
“Commission merchants,” and also protesting against the on« 
eent tax on “ bills of lading ete.” 

The next letter is from P. L. Zulfer, Chicago, Illinois, pre 
testing against the twenty dollar tax on “commission mer 
chants,” and also protesting against the one cent tax just ™ 
ferred to. 

The next letter is from The Manufacturing Perfumers’ Ass 
ciation, New York, N. Y. They protest against the payment of : 
tax on “ toilet articles.” 

The next letter is from John Blocki, Chicago, Illinois, who 
complains of the tax on “ perfumes and toilet requisites.” 

It will be observed that nearly all of the letters referred t 
are written from Illinois, and that not one of them was written 
by a farmer or a laboring man. 

The Gentleman from Illinois then inserts into the Recorp an 
editorial from the Washington Post, the leading republican 
paper of Washington City. The editorial is headlined: 

“THE DEMOCRATIC WAR TAX ON THE PEOPLE,” 

The trend of the editorial is to criticize the levying of 
“direct” tax by the democrats, instead of an “indirect” or 
“hidden” tax as the republicans are accustomed to impose 
The editorial in the Post goes on to say that the votes of demo- 
erats in Congress for “direct” taxation will be exhibited in 
every district where there is a possible chance for the election of 
a republican candidate for Congress. Whether I should be th: 
democratic nominee in my district or not I will welcome a joint 
discussion with the republican nominee for Congress, whoever 
he may be, upon the question as to whether or not this “ direct 
tax, placed upon the luxuries of life, is better or worse for tlie 
people than the republican, “indirect” tax levied upon tlic 
necessities of the people. 

The editorial further says :— 

“There will not be a penny collected under this ‘direct’ 
taxation but from this time henceforth will be referred to by 
republicans as the democratic tax upon the people of the United 
States.” 

If such is to be the issue no one will welcome it more than tlie 
democrats will. The democrats will be more than willing to 

contrast the “pennies” collected under this “direct” tax on 
beer, the “ direct ” tax on still wine, the “ direct ” tax on cbunt- 
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pagne, the * direct ” tax on fortified wine, the “ direct” tax on 
ctock and bond brokers, the “ direct tax on pawnbrokers, the 
“direct” tax on commission brokers, the “direct” tax on 

istomhouse brokers, the “ direct ” tax on theaters, the “ direct” | 


“i 


< on circuses, the “ direct ” tax on billiard rooms, the ‘ direct ” 
tax on stock in corporations, the “ direct” tax on buecketshop 
transactions, etc., as against the dollars levied and collected by 
the republican, “ indirect ” method resorted to by them in taxing 
hats, caps, clothing, boots, shoes, and practically all the 
other necessities of life 

The editorial placed in the 
cavs t-— 

“Democrat and republican rank and file alike would prefer 
by far that revenues be raised by the tariff than by direct 
inxation.” 

I assert in contradiction to this statement that the rank and 

file” of the people would prefer to know how they are taxed, 
and upon what they are taxed, rather than to be taxed by the 
‘indirect.” hidden method practiced by the republicans, Under 
the system which the Post chooses to call the “ democratic tax ” 
the people know upon what articles the tax is levied, and they 
know the extent to which that tax is levied. But, under the 
“indirect > method employed by the republicans, not one man 
in a thousand knows how much tax is imposed upon his coat, 
how much tax is imposed upon his trousers, how much tax is 
imposed upon his overalls, how much tax is imposed upon his 
underwear, or how much tax is imposed upon the other articles 
of necessity. 

The republicans have boasted that they have been able to 
raise a billion dollars a year by taxing the people and at the 
same time conceal from the people the articles upon which | 
that tax was imposed. I accept the challenge, and say that the 
democratic party is proud of the fact that it does business in 
the open; that it attempts to deceive nobody, even the most 
ignorant, and that the republican party has survived only 
because it has succeeded in levying an “indirect” tax upon 
those articles which all of the people use and must have. If 
the republican party had levied a “direct” tax half as great 
as the “ indirect ” tax which they have levied upon the people, 
then the people long ago would have risen in rebellion, and 
would have overthrown that party and its secret methods of 
taxation. 

Again referring to the “direct” tax which the Democrats 
have imposed upon luxuries, and not upon articles of necessity, 
permit me to say that only very recently the “‘ United States 
Public Health Service” found it necessary to issue a bulletin 
of warning to the American people concerning the “ harmful 
effeets” of the widely used cosmetics which are taxed in the 
War-Tax Act, about which the republicans complain so much, 
and which the republicans say they would repeal, notwithstand- 
ing that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey], who is 
the ranking republican on the great committee on Ways and 
Means, has here said on the floor of the House, that the 
Treasury of the United States would go bankrupt unless the 
War-Tax Act were continued. According to that bulletin the 
“face lotion’ and the other “ cosmetic” manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States had grown in number from 
sixty-seven in 1879 to four hundred and twenty-nine in 1909, 
and that list does not include “the many hundred laboratories 
in which these same preparations may be compounded as a side 
line. 

The same bulletin says ‘a very conservative estimate of the 
cost of cosmetic preparations to the consumer would be in 
excess of $50,000,000 annually”. 

Among the preparations usually classed as “‘ cosmetics” for 
use on the head and face are: “ hair washes, hair tonies, hair | 
dyes, shampoo powders, complexion powders, toilet powders, | 
freckle lotions, face enamels, toilet waters, face creams, and 
beauty washes”. 

The bulletin just referred to speaks of these things as “ pres- 
ent day frauds”. The same bulletin, in speaking of “ beauty 
washes and face enamels”, says that ordinary white lead is 
called, in these lotions, “beauty white, silver white, Dutch 
white, French white, London white, Roman white, China | 
white”, and that “lead poisoning” frequently results from 
their use. The bulletin asserts that an eminent scientist ex- 
presses the belief that many cases of general nervous trouble, 
some of insanity, and perhaps some of paralysis are caused by 
the use of cosmetics containing lead. 

The same bulletin says, in substance, that Epsom salt, which 
can usually be purchased at five cents a pound, is a much used 
ingredient in popular “ skin and wrinkle lotions,” and when sold 
in those lotions sells at the rate of from two dollars to four 
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War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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WILLIA\ 


MASSACHI 


HON. H. 


OF SETTS 


In tHe House or REpRESENTATIV! 


Thursday, December 16, 191 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, owing to the fact it the DD 
eratic majority in the House refuses to make chance 
the emergency internal-revenue tax*and evet ent so 
to refuse a reasonable time for discussion of this import 
I desire to enter my protest against the conti eo 
for another year and my reasons therefor. 

I believe that this direct taxation is only the evidence 
Democratic inability to successfully administer the Gover 
of this great country. The deficit in the Treasury to-da t 
only due to the small amount of revenue derived 1 
Underwood tariff but from the extravagant and un 
penditures that are being made by the administratio 
I believe in the good old Republican theory of raising th 
portion of our revenue by a tariff on foreign-made good 

This indirect tax has proven far better than a dir t 
to say nothing of the advantages and the pre n 
affords our American workingman and the manufacture ‘ 
I am surprised that my learned Democratic friend d f 
listen to the proposition to agree to the amendment to cont 
this tax for a period of four or six months, at least, givir | i 
in the meantime a chance to revise the present unfair tariff. 1 
believe that the rank and file of this country, both Republic 
and Democrats alike, would prefer that this revenue be 1 i 
by the tariff than by this direct taxation. I be e tl 
and file of the country, both Republican rd 1h { ' 
would .prefer a bond issue or the issuing of 1 
without interest, to direct taxation. 

Despite the trade demoralization due to ft] ure 
imports for the nine months ended Septe 91h 
to but $25,000.000 less than for the correspo riod 
September, 1915, under a Republi prote 
the duties collected for the 1915 period were over $94,000 
less than for the 1915 period. Imports for the 1915 pe 
$108,000,000 less than for the 1914 period, but dunt 
| $45,000,000. The following figures are taken from 
| reports of the Department of Commerce; 

1913, nine months, Republican law (p 


Imports 
Duties 
Average duty 


collected 
rate I 








i. 
82 
1914, nine months, Democratic law (two months war). 
ia cao Risin thaliana aaa nae $1, 410, 000, 000 
Dutie INES... 2 07s 1c os inssapiiaitiiitienindalieeaiin tawspaleninieiiae tenia $193, 166, 0600 
A CORE TE TG os etsicttniennnornncniinninsn ---per cent_ 12.3 
1915, nine months, Democratic law (protective war period). 

a Eee $1, 302, 000, 000 
II (A aia $148, 225, 000 
Ce” rr ae per cent. 11.3 


Herein lies the fatal defect of the Underwood law as a reve- 
nue producer. It is not because the war has cut off imports 
to such an extent as to create a deficit. It is because such a 
large percentage of our imports are now coming in without 
paying a cent of revenue to the Government. It will be noted 
that the bulk of imports is nearly as great as it was under a 
Republican protective tariff. Had the Republican average rate 
of duty been collected on the 1915 imports, we would have 
realized the sum of $238,266,000, or about $90,000,000 more than 
was actually realized. 

It has become not merely a probability but a certainty that 
cessation of war and the removal of the blockade will throw 
an immense quantity of foreign-made goods upon American 
markets. It is no less a certainty that every dollar’s worth of 
foreign goods sold here will deprive the American workman of 
a dollar in wages and will also mean a dollar of good American 
money taken out of the country to aid in establishing industrial 
prosperity abroad. Under the Democratic tariff the promises 
that the cost of living would be lowered has not materialized. 

In the exhilaration of partially restored prosperity in some 
localities in the United States some business men seemed tem- 
porarily to overlook the fundamental unsoundness of our eco- 
nomic position. In the pressing effort to recover the losses sus- 
tained during the few months that our markets were wide open 
to foreign producers business men seemed to forget that Euro- 
pean war is only a temporary bar against importation of for- 
eign products. 

But as the time draws near when this war must close and 
remove every obstacle that protects the American producer the 
thoughtful citizen is beginning to view with dread the return 
of those depressed conditions which existed at the time the war 
broke out. Men who walked the floor at night in 1913-14 try- 
ing to devise ways to keep bankruptcy botices off their doors 
do not relish a return of those nerve-racking experiences. 
Their present desire is to make certain that no such deplorable 
conditions shall again exist. 

In the study of ways and means they have no better way to 
judge of the future than by the past. They know that goods 
imported from abroad must supplant a corresponding quantity 
of goods produced in this country, if procurable here. They 
know that the only method of shutting out foreign products in 
normal times is by the tmposition of an import tariff. They 
know that when the low-tariff or free-trade schedules were 
established in 1894 and again in 1913 importations increased 
and American producers were deprived of their home market to 
a corresponding degree. They know that such importations 
were checked in 1914 only by the European war, and that when 
the war ends the importations will begin again with a greater 
impetus than ever before, because the buying power of Europe 
has been nearly destroyed. They know that Germany, in par- 
ticular, will be forced te dump her products here because preju- 
dices arising from the war will preclude marketing of German 
products in England, France, Belgium, Russia, or Italy. 

In the face of these facts the thoughtful and foresighted 
American can see nothing but a protective tariff to keep Amer- 
ican enterprise active when the war shall have ceased. 

There are several facts which no one disputes: 

First. The call of millions of men in Europe from industrial 
activity to military operations decreased production on that 
continent. 

Second. The war not only decreased production abroad but 
destroyed many products already manufactured and created 
new and enormous markets. 

Third. The only large producing nation ready to supply the 
commodities most in demand by reason of the war was the 
United States, hence this country received a greater part of the 
war orders. 

Fourth. As soon as the armies of Europe are disbanded those 
millions of men will return to manufacturing and other produc- 
tive enterprise. 

Fifth. European nations will be impoverished, and the United 
States, as a result of its large favorable trade balance, will be 
the only country in a position to buy extensively. 

Sixth. As a consequence of high prices paid by buyers of war 
equipment wages in many American industries have been in- 
creased, and when European producers again begin activity the 
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American producer will be thrown into competition with fac. 
tories paying the lowest scale of wages, while American miljs 
pay the highest. 

The foregoing facts present a situation which the business 
men of America must meet, and they are now giving it most 
eareful thought. It is a situation which will confront not mer 
large manufacturers of the country but every farmer, merchant 
mechanic, and laborer who depends for a livelihood upon the 
general prosperity of the Nation. 


“a HALF-TOLD TALE.” 


Secretary McAdoo made a statement a few days ago in which 
he settied the present troubles of the Treasury Department wi 
the statement that the United States would have a balance of 
$76.000.000 on hand at the close of the present fiscal year if 
special taxes and the sugar tariff were reenacted. 

He would have made a more important contribution to the 
symposium on “ Whither are we drifting?” by comparing that 
prospective balance with what we have had in the past. 

On June 30, 1914, the general-fund balance was $162,000,000 
By June 30, 1915, it had dropped to $104,000,000. Now we have 
the encouraging statement from Mr. McAdoo that by next June 
the balance will be as high as $71,000,000. 

In other words, the administration bas spent only $86.000.900 
more than the Government receipts of the past two years. 

What would be the status of Mr. McAdoo if the United States 
were a private industrial corporation, and in answer to a ques- 
tion from the board of directors he defended the work of the 
manager on the ground that there was still a working balance 
half as large as that which was left in the Treasury when the 
former manager was discharged for extravagant methods? 

What would be his answer when the directors asked him how 
large the balance would be after two more years of $43,000,000 
annual excess of expenditures over receipts? 

Would not the directors begin to wonder whether that former 
manager was such a poor business man after all? 

Let me also call your attention to the extravagance of the 
Sixty-third Congress compared to the Sixty-second and the 
Sixty-first Congress. The last Congress spent $1.415.4382.152, 
which was $113.292.692 in excess of the expenditures of the 
Sixty-second Congress. In view of the plank of the Democrutic 

2arty in Baltimore, denouncing the Republican Party for its ap- 
propriations, we ought to call on the Democratic Party to prac 
tice what they preach. 

Take the Post Oftice Department, for example. That depart- 
ment comes into the district, which I represent, and abolishes 
two rural routes by consolidating them with those of adjoining 
towns. It also takes away from a rich agricultural district an 
afternoon mail service which was served to 400 people and which 
was used by those farmers to sell their merchandise through the 
aid of the parcel post. What is the result? The people of those 
towns are very seriously inconvenienced. Many of them recei\ 
ing their mail from two to six hours late. Others have to walk 
one-half mile. Then, again, many others, including the town 
officials of Sherborn, Mass., are compelled to change the post 
office address of the town in order to obtain their mail. Many 
people are compelled to go without service at all, while others 
have to hire messengers to go to the post office to receive their 
mail. Business houses and farmers alike are handicapped us 
the result of the recent orders of the Post Office Department. 

The post-office officials tell us that the people are most for- 
tunate to receive mail delivery at all and that many millions 
ef people throughout the country are deprived of this privileee. 
The department admits that it does not make a field investiga- 
tion of conditions and admit that they do not know of the local 
conditions under which the patrons have been receiving their 
mail, and yet they claim that this is an administration of busi- 
ness efficiency. 

Were this a question of economy wholly, it would not be so 
bad; but when one learns that the Postmaster General iis 
created 50 new rural routes in Arkansas, 50 in Missouri, 46 in 
Texas, and 33 in Oklahoma during the past year, and has then 
come into Massachusetts and has so disorganized the rural serv- 
ice that it looks as if the northern rural service has been 
butchered to make a southern postal holiday. 

In spite of the disorganization of our rural routes in Massa- 
chusetts, causing untold discomfort to thousands of patrons, thie 
department asks us to submit suggestions toward the establish- 
ing of additional rural-service routes in my district. 

What I want and what I demand is-that the Post Office De- 
partment stop demeralizing the rural service in my district, 
to restore to those towns their former rural routes, and to leave 
us alone, 























































































I would like to have extended in my remarks at this time 
, portion of an editorial which appeared in the Boston Herald, 
December 29: 

of one thing Mr. Burleson, of Texas, the present Postmaster General, 
eserves preeminence. He ts giving the Post Office Department the 
worst administration in its history. And he is trying to hide the evi- 
dence of his own folly by a ceaseless clamor to have Congress let him 

ke over the telephone and telegraph. It would be a sad day for 
American business if all its agencies of communication were run on 


the same standard of inefficlency as Mr. Burleson now runs the post 
office 


I believe that if we had a high protection for the coal-tar 
ndustry that the manufacturers would not find themselves in 
the position which they are to-day, at the mercy of the British 
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Government, who have been interfering with the oversea export | 


trade of Germany, acting under the orders of its council of March | 


11, 1915. 

If we had a high-protective tariff on dyestuffs, we could estab- 
ish a coal-tar industry in this country and would not have to be 
ependent on other countries for this important product. 


to establish the making of dye materi: n th ntry and not 
dependent as we are to-day. There is not enough woaded colors itn t 
world to-day to go around. The manufacturing cor that 
extracts from these colors were driven out of business yea ) i 
you can not transplant them again nor put the nto bu ess of thi 
kind, therefore there is very little use to ¢ ise our mind 
woaded-color industry, but we had better giv 1 nt 
minations to establish the coal-tar ustry in this country, and ‘ 
so it means high protection and a g anty that the Shermar vl 
; not be invoked against a large aggregation of capital or consolid 
to upset our good intentions. There is not the least doubt in 1 
that there exists in this country a spy system, a democrat! 
| people, an exhibition of which we have had from ex-Congress! M 


Look at what has happened as the result of the dyestuff situa- | 


tion in New England alone. A few days ago one of our promi- | 


nent New England manufacturers paid $5,000 for three barrels 
if alizarine red, which he formerly bought for $140, and yet our 
Democratic friends are against high protection for our indus- 
tries and prefer the direct-taxation plan to the indirect-taxation 
plan. 


I would like to extend in my remarks a letter which I received | 


to-day from a prominent manufacturer in my district: 

FRANKLIN, Mass., December 27, 1915. 

llon. WILLIAM H. CARTER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Sir: Your several favors or circular letters received, the last 
of which was in relation to the logwocd question. 

Kindly accept my appreciation and thanks for advising and confirm- 
ing information I had received direct from the secretary of the Amert- 
ean Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, who is in close 
touch with the British Embassy, and it was through our association 
that we arranged and created the textile alliance for the bringing in of 
wool when the embargo was placed upon it on account of certain firms 
selling the wool to Germany. 

I have just received this morning a letter which informs me that the 
steamer Lucy Neff, with 1,000 tons of Jamaica logwood, which is the 
best in the world, had a a leak in the storm and gone to the bottom 
of Cape Henry. I think there is only 55,000 tons of logwood grown 
in Jamaica to-day per year. This industry was killed by the propa- 
ganda 28 years ago of the German coal-tar dye importing houses; there- 
fore there is not enough logwood to go around. You can not kill an 
industry or scorch and expect it to blossom out to please our dilemmas. 
The same applies to the natural indigo grown in India; synthetic 
ndigo, which took about 20 years to develop, undoubtedly had several 
intentions at the root of the development, one of which was to estab- 
lish more extensively the coal-tar products, with a view to explosives 
for the “‘day,’’ and by killing the natural-grown indigo of Indlfa it 
would create distress and rebellion to some extent among the Hindu 
race. The same applies to logwood in Jamaica. 

We have all kotowed and talked “Germany.” They had a method 
in their madness. Some of us recognized that method years ago, but 
we had to speak in monosyllables, 

Now, I think that a great many recognize that their intention was 
to be super to everything else, and by killing out certain industries 
they would weaken other nations to their gain, and you undoubtedly 
will agree with me that to a large extent they have accomplished their 
purpose, If they could not compete with you in the market, they would 
put you out by buying the market and trusting to make a profit some- 
where else. The wire pulling, the ramifications of their system, we have 
felt most seriously in this country, but we Httle know how much of a 
yoleano we are existing upon. 

I should like to bring before you the question of what are we going 
to do about establishing the coal-tar industry in this country? We 
have the raw products. What we need is combination of capital large 
enough, with chemists enough and consolidation of the various in- 
dustries that go to make a success of the coal-tar industry without any 
attack from those who seem to have one idea of killing capital or any 
attack under the system of the Sherman clause against trusts and re- 
straint of trade. 

Now, unless there are immediate steps taken, we shall continue 
this newspaper rot which we have now had for 16 months with Sec- 
retary Redfield and Prof. Norton, the Government chemist, and the 
continuation of the bosh which, I regret to state, I have had pre- 
sented before my eyes for considerable time. Right here I would 
state that I corresponded with Dr. Norton, but had to urge him to 
reply, and the reply was an apology and later three or four columns 
of a foolish speech he had made in Paterson, plus another cutting from 
& newspaper presenting his picture in a woodcut. Now, of all the 
ridiculousness that I have had presented to me was this exhibition 
from a Government, supposed, expert chemist. What do I care for his 
woodcut or what does anyone else care for it? What we want to 
know about is that the Government is taking some steps that, even if 
it starts with a small seed, it will grow to success, and that means a 
bill recommended by the President of the United States and Red- 
fleld that under the circumstances there should be high protection for 
the coal-tar industry, also no interference no matter how large the 
capital invested under restraint of trade of the Sherman clause. 

If this was recommended and passed by both Houses the wheels 
would be set in motion and progress would be made, as capital would 
be willing to go into a profitable business of this kind. Again, we 
had better pay for some years, even 20 years, a much higher price for 
dye materials made in this country, plus perfumery, — pharmaceutical 
goods, than we shall have explosives if ever we have cause to need 
them. which we hope not to have, but we certainly shall in a few 
years’ time be able to have dye materials at a much less cost, for 
to-day many people have paid nearly 4,000 per cent advance for salted 
material imported. 


the United States that they won out and we had no protect 

| chance of establishing the coal-tar industry, and thi lwa opp 

| protection for American industries for their thoughts were ¢ 

of that nation that has brought so much wretchedne it p nt 
this world. They were thinking simply of Germany and tl Lay 
and now we are paying for the “ day. I have personally paid $6.50 
per pound for articles that I bought, as anthracene blue powd it 
$1.50 per pound prior to the war, and undoubtedly you are aware that 
some of this stuff Is salted. 

I want to thank you for keeping me advised, but would suggest that 
you get together with Congressman Hit, of Connecticut, and Senat 
WEEKS and Senator Lopce and take some stand, work out some plan 
so that some pressure can be brought to bear to persuade the present 
President of the United States to recognize the condition He i 
recognize that he had no revenue and that he had better leave suga n 
the taxable list for the benefit of the South. Let us have it for the 


a eeneeess 


I will give you one instance which was presented to me by 
vice president of one of the largest Germ 





n importing houses only a few 
days ago. One manufacturer in New ngland was so much 
an alizarine red that he bought through a broker as follow 
barrels of 20 per cent alizarine V 3 W red paste Phi 
before the war at 18 cents per pound Phe price th man 
paid was $4.50 per pound. In other words, for 1,100 p 
rels—he paid $5,000, whereas before the war the wh« ! t 


would have been bought for $140, or thereabouts 
Now, this is only an extrem se, but many have paid 
per cent to 2,000 per cent advance, so we had bett pay a litt 











Bartholdt, and others that always ‘ ittl meric: itt 
little Army, and managed to cry out >» much on behalf of t} 


benefit of each of us and all of us then on this coal-tar industry, for it 


is to-day something that every human being ts interested tn, f no 
article that we wear, whether /t is from the shoe soles to the crown of 
the head, which has any color in it but what is subject to thi ‘ ta 


industry and the present condition and should the time come, which 
God forbid that it ever should, that we have to defend our shores 





and 
fight a battle or a war again, and we did not have this industry estab 
lished where would we obtain our explosives, for war is different toda 
from what {tt was 50 years ago, and the Prussian Government I 
doubtedly, 20 years ago when they subsidized and invested irg 
amounts of money and extended the German coal-tar indust! wa ot 
for the benefit of mankind alone, but chiefly with a view to having the 
largest amount of explosives—more than any other nation for this day 
and if you will look back you will find there is not a ntry under the 
sun that they have not during the last 20 years sold me or less am 
munition to, of the explosive order, and no doubt in many instances 


created the cause for the use of the same. 
Wishing you a happy, healthy New Year, believe me to be, 
Yours, very truly, 
SINGLETON Worsted Co., 
By Geo. F. 8S. SInGLeton, 
Treasurer. 
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In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 17, 191 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to tl 
lution for the reenactment of the so-called war 
First, if it may be conceded that this is an emergency be 
of obtaining sufficient revenue with difficulty owing to the Fy 
pean war conditions, the question is whether or not it 
an emergency as ought to call for a measure as extraord 
as the-one now in force. It seems to me that we ought to t 
to a direct tax of this kind only in cases where the ext) tv 0 
war involves our Nation directly, and that we ought first to 
exhaust every possible means through the readjustment 
tariff schedules before resorting to measures of this 1 
we do not do so, then it seems to me that we have not t! 
ing reserve power for occasions which are truly ext 
as where we are directly involved in a war witl 
nation. 
It is not altogether a question of the amount of 





revenue t 


specific instances, but the time and trouble and incide: 
pense necessitated by business concerns and the incon 

caused to the millions of people who are not adept in | 
transactions bring about a confusion and interferer it 
business which it does not seem to me is at all just 
regarding the comparative magnitude of the aggregate 


received, 








{ will venture a statement that the collection of a million 
dollars by this method involves a waste of time and incidental 
expense of the persons complying with the requirements of the 
law equivalent in value to a half million dollars. It is a sum 
total made up of trivial and noncomputable sums, but it is cer- 
tain that the incidental energy and expense involved do not 
make such a tax a practicable one when the emergency, if there 
is caused by conditions which only affect us indirectly 
nnd incidentally. 

I would favor, first, a proper revision of the tariff schedules 
based upon a reasonable protective basis, or; if our friends on 
the other side of the House insist upon a revenue basis, I would 
be willing to see this resolution passed and put into effect the 
provisions of the present law for a long enough period, say 
three or four or five months, to enable them to revise the tariff 
according te their own notions, placing a duty, for instance, 
on the products of the Tropics in which we do not compete, 
which, if they have not totally abandoned their theory of a 
tariff for revenue, ought surely to be taxed for revenue purposes 
before a direct tax is imposed upon the people, as provided in 
the measure which this resolution seeks to reenact. 


is one, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM §. BENNETT, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In roe House or RepResENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 4, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 

my remarks I include the following paper : 
CONGRESS AND OUR SEABOARD HARBORS, 

{Address by the Hon. R. A. C. Smith, commissioner of docks of the city 
of New York, before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Dec. 9, 1915.) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, our seaboard ports are 
the hands of the Nation spread out to the world to receive 
its wealth and to offer in exchange the surplus resources of our 
wonderful country. To cripple our harbors is to cripple the 
Nation. Our harbors are national assets. The prosperity of 
the great ports means the prosperity of the country as a whole; 
their neglect and decay inevitably spell commercial disaster to 
all of the States. 

It would seem the truth of this is so obvious and so impressed 
upon the Congress of the United States that it would only be 
necessary to demonstrate the urgent needs of our great ports to 
dnsure sympathetic attention and appropriations. 

The fact is, however, that Congress has shown so frequently 
and with such uniformity that it is deaf to pleas on behalf of 
urgently needed improvements in the harbor of New York, that 
the city has come to feel that the National Legislature looks 
upon harbor improvements as matters of local rather than na- 
tional importance. 

I am not one of those who delight in quoting foreign examples 
for the discomfiture of my own country. In matters of port 
development, however, it is impossible not to contrast the broad- 
minded national view of the probiem taken by England, Ger- 
many, and France with the narrow provincial attitude of 
Congress, 

The port of New York is not jealous of the other ports of the 
country. Its officials without exception realize that prosperity 
for any port is reflected in the general national prosperity, 
which is what we are all working to secure. The port of New 
York, therefore, has seen with deep regret that the Congress of 
the United States can remain blind to the very great injury to 
the entire country which its neglect of the Atlantic seaports 
eauses, The city has listened to the annual debates upon river 
and harbor bills filled with destructive criticisms of projects 
similar to the immortal river in Florida, which, it is Claimed, 
is dry so many months in the year that Congress was urged to 
insure it against fire. It has looked in vain, however, for proof 
that our national legislators appreciated the great constructive 
problems of national conservation of our great seaports. 

It is without local jealousy, but in the broadest national spirit, 
that I remind you that although the port of New York handles 
approximately 50 per cent of the imports and exports of the 
entire country and has turned into the Treasury of the United 
States, through its customs, upwards of $5,000,000,000 since 
1880, it has received only a little less than $20,000,000, slightly 
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over 24 per cent of the total appropriations made by the Feder 
Government for river and harbor purposes. This meager a; 
propriation does not mean that there have not been gre: 
urgent needs in the port of New York, which have been ca 
to the attention of the Rivers and Harbors Committees of 
gress repeatedly, both by the port officials and by the U: 
States Army engineers directly in charge of the Gover: 
work. 

The most pressing need of the port of New York at the prese 
time is the adoption of a new project for the improvement 
the so-called East River. I venture to bring this specific: 
to your attention because it is of far more than local import: 
both when viewed from the standpoint of the commercial ne 
of the country and from the requirements of the natio 
defense. 

The East River is, as you all probably know, a tidal strait 
about 16 miles long and from 600 to 4,000 feet wide, connect 
New York Harbor with Long Island Sound. The navigal| 
channel has always been tortuous and dangerous owing to t! 
presence of numerous shoals and reefs. . In 1868 a project \ 
adopted by Congress for the removal of a number of these ob- 
structions to provide for a channel 26 feet in depth. Approxi 
mately 70 per cent of this project has been completed. It has 
long been apparent, however, that the project of 1868 was e 
tirely inadequate for this important waterway. A reexamina 
tion of the project completed by Col. William M. Black, Corps of 
Engineers, early in 1912 recommended the provision of a throuch 
channel 35 feet in depth. He proposed the adoption of a project 
calling for the expenditure of thirty-two and one-half million do! 
lars, which was later modified to a project of $13,398,000, whic! 
was considered immediately necessary. Despite the strong an 
repeated representations to Congress in favor of this project on 
behalf of the city of New York, it has not been adopted by Con 
gress. What foreign power would neglect the connecting link 
between Long Island Sound, a great land-locked sea 120 miles 
long, and New York Bay, one of the most wonderful natura! 
harbors in the world? 

The city of New York itself has spent large sums to develop 
the port, not only for the commercial expansion of the harbor 
but to fit it as an efficient part of the national defense and as a 
secure haven in time of maritime disturbance. The State o! 
New York has spent almost $200,000,000 on a great inland water 
way which adds materially to the prosperity of many Stztes 
The people of New York feel, therefore, that they can not justl) 
be accused of selfishness in seeking to get from Congress the 
relatively small appropriation which is necessary to make the 
Jast River Channel available both for commerce and for ship 
of our Navy. 

At a time when the whole country is aroused over questions « 
national defense it is not amiss to direct the attention of thi- 
Congress to the neglect of what in time of war might prove a 
invaluable waterway for the ingress and egress of a fleet engage: 
in the defense of the entire Atlantic coast. 

I feel that I can not too strongly urge tpon the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress to consider these matters carefully and 
dispassionately. Your association represents interests throug! 
out the entire United States. It is therefore free of the taint of 
selfish local sectionalism and peculiarly equipped to create a 
country-wide sentiment in favor of a national project of the first 
importance. I feel that if I have stimulated your interest sui‘ 
ciently to persuade you to investigate the matter further your 
conversion to ardent advocates of the project is certain. 








War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY W. WATSON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I oppose the 
adoption of the pending resolution. The problem of taxation 
has always been a troublesome question for the Democratic 
Party to solve. They did not find the solution in the Underwoo 
Tariff Act, when they endeavored to pay the expenses of ti 
Government without increased taxation. Inquire of histor) 
and you will learn that all frée-trade administrations hay 
had the same record—a deficit in the Treasury. The resolutio: 
now before this House provides for the extension for one year 
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from the date of its expiration of the Democratic emergency | second year of his term had | 


wur-revenue act of 1914. This act has been, and will continue 
to be, a burden on our people, as they realize that there is no 
emergency save that of nursing an old and decrepit policy of 
free trade. The Democratic Party claims that the great indus- 
tries of our Nation have grown “too fat” under a protective 
tariff policy ; seemingly they do not care how lean the workmen 
may beeome under free trade and their iniquitous internal 
taxation. We are informed that there will be presented to 
Congress another bill to further increase our taxes in order to 
meet the plans of the executive department; a tax on auto- 
mobiles, a tax on manufactures, and a tax on gasoline as out- 
lined by the President in his message to Congress, and probably 
these taxes will be enacted into law. Then the farmer will be 
reminded, at each turn of his gasoline engine, that he is paying 
a tax in order that cattle, swine, poultry, and eggs may be 
shipped into this country free of duty. Our bountiful country 
has nearly every climate from which to draw resources ; millions 
of acres of mountains and hills for grazing purposes, vast acre- 
age for growing grain, cotton, and nearly all the raw materials 
for our industries; unlimited wealth stored in the earth; 
oceans, inlets, bays, and rivers to supply the food of the waters; 
no large standing army to maintain; few civil pensions to 
pay; and no royalty to keep. Our taxes ought to be growing 
less, but to the contrary the Democratic Congress has increased 
our internal taxation in order that foreign countries, with their 
system of pauper wages, may send their wares to our shops, 
under low customs duties, to paralyze our market for home- 
made products. The war has greatly restricted {mmigration. 
Thousands of men have returned home to respond to the calls 
of their mother countries, therefore a dearth of labor, and 
wages have increased because of the great demand for men to 
make munitions of war. This the Democratic Party calls 
“prosperity and high wages.” developed by the Underwood 
Tariff Act. Did this act reduce the cost of living as it was 
promised it would? Compare the present prices of the work- 
man’s necessities with those prior to 1913. and we will find 
that they are all higher than they were then. This increase 
ean not be attributed to the war, for all articles of food greatly 
rose in price during the spring and summer of 1914. When the 
wer is ended and the smoke of battle has cleared away. when 
the soldiers return home and the wheels of foreign industries 
again move, when the commerce of the seas is once more opened, 
then will follow. if the present national policy continues, a 
period of depression, adversity, and anarchy that never has 
been equaled on American soil. If this country ever needed a 
protective tariff policy. she needs it now, in order to pay the 
deficit created by the Democratic Party, preserve our indus- 
tries, protect the wages of our workmen, and reestablish our 
former prosperity. The great opportunities that are being 
offered our country should not be neglected and our position 
should be maintained. for we are destined to contribute to the 
world its financial and commercial policies. 


War-Revénue Measure. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CARL C. VAN DYKE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In roe Hovse or REepresENTATIVES. 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Speaker, the development which 
strikes me with great surprise in the debate upon revenue 
measures before this House is the fact that the minority sets 
up in the foremost niche of the Republican hall of fame the 
discarded Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which was the origin of 
their recent woes and the fruitful cause of their downfall from 
power in all branches of the Federal Government. 

It was the Payne tariff which started the Republican insur- 
rection, first on the floor of this House and then in every ballot 
booth in the United States; and now the minority proposes to 
exalt it with a crown of olives. The first response of the 
American people to the Payne tariff in the congressional elec- 
tion following its enactment, was to convert a House that was 
tepublican by the strong margin of 219 to 172 into a Demo- 
cratic House by the still heavier margin of 228 to 162. But 
that was only the beginning. The insurrection begun by the 
Payne tariff in 1909 and 1910 widened into the still more seri- 
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reelection with his famous Wi l 

Payne-Aldrich taxes, closed it at the } s 

electoral vote of only two Sta the \ 

this floor to-day the Rep rie 

from the grave into which i a 

ton—I may say the skull and crossbo 

remains and, surrounding it with a 

foist it again upon the body polit é idea 

Which we now should employ for raising Fed l reve 
Mr. Speaker, I fully realize that I rule ¢ his H 

the Americun people an humbie ; xy f on) 

issue a law which they by such an over, gt Vv 

consigned to oblivion were it not for this regrettable 

the only answer of the minority opposition tl 

offered by the majority for meeting the requirements 

Government in this period of revenue emergency which t 

has imposed upon every government upon eurth, is the p 


wail, “ Please adopt the Payne-Aldrich tariff ! 

Although every national legislative body now in sessior 
God’s footstool is doing just whut we are doing—devi 
and means to effectively meet the revolutionary effects 
national revenue created by a war which is devastating 
the world and has attacked the business and taxable val 
all Christendom—the opposition to the well-considered policies 
laid before us for consideration has but one ery, and that is, 
“The source of all our woe Is the repeal of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff!” 

Although the’ effect of the war in the other 10 Repub 
the Pan American continent has been far more disastrou 
national revenue than in the United States, and althoug! 
blow to their customs revenues hus extended in many cases to all 
their sources of national income, creating widespread currency 
depreciation, forcing issues of national bonds, which this coun- 
try has helped to finance, and producing bank failures and in 
some instances widespread commercial depression and pan 
the ravens of discontent perched upon the remains of the Payne- 
Aldrich corpse on the opposition wing of this House repent in 
chorus the croaking refrain, “It is all due to the Underwood 
law, which replaced our dear Payne-Aldrich tariff!” 

Over on the other side of our northern international boundary 
line, where the population and the natural resources and de- 
velopment are pretty much the same as on our side of the line, 
and where tariff laws and national tinunces differ from ours 
only in slight degree, the reduction in customs revenue for the 
12 months ending with August, 1915, as compared with 1913, 
was 33 per cent, and the resulting depression to busine nad 
to the national finances of the Canadian Dominion were 
severe that American bankers and investors have gone 
rescue with purchases of scores of millions of Canada’s 
bonds and industrial securities; and yet the high-tariff min 
who sing to us from the minority wing of this House contir 
chant, “* Nothing has happened to the world but the Under 
law, and there is no balm in Gilead but the Payne-Aldr 
tariff!” 

Over on the other side of the Pacifie Ocean, where tl 
and aggressive little Empire of Japan holds dominion up 
sea and where the soil is fertile in the production of stat 
with designs for imperial advancement, the volume of re 
from import duties during the first 12 months following the 
compared with that for the calendar year 1913, shows a shi 
age of over 50 per cent, and yet the revenue opposition of thi 
House persist in the declaration that the loss of our re 
wholly due to the substitution of the Underwood law 
Payne-Aldrich tariff, and in offering their panacea for 
ills of war can find music in no national anthem ey 
Payne law, ‘tis of thee!” 

However, Mr. Speaker, there is one substantial consolati 
this revenue cry of our unhappy friends of the | 
minority. and that is that the only safe way to adv: 
tariff measure before the American people is to call it 
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and enacted into law by their representat 
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and yet to-day this same measure is advocates 
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ous breach of 1912, when the Republican President, who.in the } only. 
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The champions of Payne-Aldrichism to-day have forgotten 
even to mention the fact that their chief interest was the pro- 
tection of “labor,” which usually is made the goat of every 
subsidy demanded by tariff beneficiaries. They have forgotten 
even that their deep concern was the protection of “ infant in- 
dustry,” which for a half century has been the guise of in- 
terests powerful enough to control tariff legislation. They have 
forgotten even their time-worn “ home-market” cry to the 
effect that the proper function of a customs tariffs was to keep 
out the foreign goods which paid customs duties. No; the meas- 
ure which six years ago was favored by every tariff-protected 
irust in America as the most effective tariff act yet devised for 
shutting out foreign goods and insuring industrial monopoly 
against competition is to-day presented by concerted action of 
the high-tariff minority in both Houses as the great and 
origine! model of tariff for revenue only. 

‘The gospel preached by the sons of Democracy during the 40 
years or more they wandered in the wilderness, Mr. Speaker, 
has not been in vain, and the principles inculeated by the people 
through the ballot in the past three congressional elections have 
not been in vain, when the representatives of the high-tariff 
propaganda advocate their panacea as the simon-pure, one-and- 
only revenue measure, the only customs revenue measure on 
the face of the globe during this period of the world’s greatest 
war that will produce liberal revenue as abundantly as in time 
of peace. Not in vain, indeed, has been the Democratic gospel 
of a century, that the Government could levy taxes only for 
public revenue, when even the interests behind monopoly’s 
Payne-Aldrich tariff are compelled to represent themselves as the 
missionaries of revenue reform in order to get a public hearing. 

lor now a half century our high-tariff friends have argued 
that the purpose of protection was to keep out the importations 
which are the source of customs revenue, but to-day, in the 
debate before this House, we learn that the true mission of 
Payne-Aldrichism is the production of revenue, which can only 
come through opening the gates to foreign dutiable goods. Only 
six years ago the high purpose of the Payne tariff was to secure 
the home market against foreign competition, to cut down the 
volume of imports upon which are levied the tariff duties; and 
now the mission of that same tariff, as alleged by our protec- 
tionist friends, is the production of abundant revenue, which 
can only come through abundant importations of foreign goods. 

Like the red ef Moses which smote the rock of Horeb and 
caused abundant streams to gush forth to water the people and 
the live stock of Israel, bringing forth cool and refreshing 
springs from rock cliffs in time of drought, the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff will generate out of the walls of protection, framed to bar 
out foreign goods, generous streams of customs revenue when 
importations cease in time of war. And like the quality of 
merey and the rain from heaven, it will bless him that gives 
and him that takes. 

As a revenue producer it has already been ably shown by the 
gentieman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcuin], chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, that the Underwood law is far su- 
perior to its predecessor, the Payne law. The Underwood law 
weut into effect. in its general provisions, October 4, 1913, and 
from that day until the opening of the European war, July 31, 
1914, proved its superiority over the Payne law not only in the 
justice of its taxation but in the volume of the revenue it ren- 
dered unto the Federal Treasury. On January 1, 1914, the last 
of the Payne schedules, the wool duties, expired. During the 
seven months of 1914 down to the day of war the Underwood 
law produced $233.594,641 of Federal revenue, as compared 
with $215,756,042 for the Payne law during the corresponding 
period the year before. The Underwood law excelled in revenue 
production by a margin of $18,198,599 in the only period of its 
unhampered operation. It beat the Payne law by a margin of 
$2,600,000 per month, or over $50,000,000 per annum. Its revenue 
efficiency, even from the very starting post of its career, was 
greater than that of the law it displaced; and it is the history 
of every revenue law that it does not reach its normal rate of 
efliciency until after a year or two of operation have developed 
its administrative machinery and the currents of business have 
become adapted to its operation. 

The majority in power, which is charged with responsibility 
for the national finances at the time of the passage of a revenue 
bill, is naturally compelled to take into consideration all the 
sources of Government receipts and not merely those flowing 
from the single given measure under fire, such as some particu- 
lar tariff law. It is therefore worthy of note that the total ordi- 
nary receipts of the Federal Government for the fiscal year 1914, 
30 days before the war, were $734.673.000, against $724,000,000 
under the Payne law in 1918 and $691,000,000 in 1912. 

At the end of the first fiscal vear, June 30, 1914, after its 
going Into operation, the surplus of ordinary receipts over dis- 











bursements was $34,000,000 under the Underwood Jaw. as co; 

pared with $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 1910, after the firs 
complete year of the Payne law, and a deficit of $58,000,000 f.; 
1909 under the protective Dingley schedules unaided by a co 

poration-income tax. 

There was a heavier reduction i. the volume of dutiahte i 
ports for the fiscal year 1915, as compared with 1914, than du 
ing the year of our Spanish War in 1898, and for 1899, at th 
close of that war, there was a substantial $90,000,000 cain j 
dutiable imports; and yet we find that the deficit under tl, 
Underwood law for the fiscal year 1915, after a year of w: 
which brought disaster to the revenues of practically all eye 
of the neutral nations of the world, was only $33,000,000, «< 
against an $89,000,000 deficit in 1899, a $20,000,000 deficit i: 
1909, and a $58,000,000 deficit in 1910, all under tariff schedules 
approved and created by the party of our revenue critics. 

Under the last year of the McKinley Act there was a deficit 
of $69,000,000, and under the last year of the Dingley Act ther 
was a deficit of $58,000,000; while the Payne Act never com- 
pared in any year of its existence with the Underwood law as s 
producer of revenue; and yet our minority friends wish th. 
country to believe that the type of revenue act which thei: 
philosophy evolves is a model for public revenue. 


In spite of all the exigencies of a war which has revolutionize: 
the finances and incomes of the nations of the world, the tota! 
ordinary receipts of our Government for the fiscal year 1915 
are only 6 per cent less than for 1914, 4 per cent less than for 
1913, and are higher than for 1912. For this we have to thank 
the fact that our Federal revenue no longer depends, in tli 
main, upon customs taxes collected from articles of consum) 
tion, the volume of which fluctuates not only with every way 
of war that disturbs the commerce of the globe, but fluctuates 
with every period of rain or drought or commercial depressio: 
or panic which affects the flow of international commerce. 

The Underwood law has brought into our fiscal system tli 
income tax, based upon the principle incorsed as scientific ani 
just by all the leading taxation authorities of the world—tlv 
principle of taxable ability. It is not only the most just tax and 
the most dependable, but it is the rock of salvation in a time of 
war when customs taxes are will-o’-the-wisps, subject to tly 
will of every foreign zephyr. What would be the predicament 
of the warring nations of Europe to-day were they dependen| 
upon customs revenue for the support of government? 

Take the ease of Japan, located on the opposite side of thi 
globe from the Eurepean war zone, and note how its revenuc 
from import duties has been shot to pieces since August 1, 1914 
In 1918 its collections of import duties were 73,580,000 yen, o 
an average of over 6,000,000 yen per month. During the 1 
months following the opening of the war its total import dutic- 
were only 33,797,000 yea, or 2,800,000 yen per month. Here i 
a revenue shrinkage, caused by a war nearly 4,000 miles awa: 
from its boundary, amounting to 54 per cent. During nin 
months of this year, ending September, Japan’s import dutie- 
are only 22,429,000 yen, as against 61,000,000 yen for the sam: 
months in 1913, a shriveling of customs revenue reaching the 
alarming proportions of 68 per cent. And yet our friends, th: 
minority, want us to believe that we had only to go back to 
their tariff schedules to eseape the ravages of war in our Fer! 
eral revenue. They pretend that had we adhered to the pri 
teetive-tariff plan, such as prevails in Japan, and had ne 
brought into the Underwood law the new features of the incon: 
tax, with an extension of the corporation tax. and arrang 
the tariff schedules on a revenue basis, which constitute tl 
three main features of the Underwood law, we would not hay 
suffered revenue losses, although the entire revenue map of t! 
world about us shows rents in tariff revenue beyond preceden| 
in history. 

The immediate effect upon the customs revenues of the 10 
Republics of South America during the early months of the 
war was to cut their national incomes practically in half. Thei 
national treasuries suffered so severely that a wave of cur 
rency depreciation and moratoriums to guard against bank 
ruptcy swept over all South America. Banks suspended busi 
ness and commerce was prostrate. The commercial relations 
and banking relations established between this country and our 
Pan American neighbors, coupled with substantial investinent 
of American capital and the organization of branch banks under 
the operations of owr Federal reserve act, are gradually restor- 
ing the South American Republics to a normal basis. One 0! 
the prime factors in this recuperation is the enormous volun 
of South American wool, hides, -coffee, and other Latin Americ: 
staples which our country is absorbing through its free lis! 
But how seriously the impert duties of South America were 
affected is seen from the official record of the Government 0! 
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these securinhes, 
fhe Dominion of Canada during the 12 months ending with 
this vear—the first complete year of war and revenue dis- 
ter—eollected S78,.784.427 of import duties, as 


6.866 for the same period in 1913. The shrinkage is 34 per cent. 





it in order to hold the revenue loss down even to this per- 
ntage the Dominion Government has made repented tariff 
anges, all for the purpose of revenue. On August 21. 1914, 


‘ee weeks after the war began, the Canadinn Government put 


ct a sweeping revenue tariff, with a substantial British 
} 


referential, increasing by 100 to 250 per cent the duties on lead- 
revenue articles, such as sugar, coffee, liquors, and tobacco 
ith a substantial advance all along the line of revenue articles, 


In spite of these increased duties the loss of revenue by March 15 
rregated $28.000,000, necessitating further experiments ut rate 
‘eases, But even with these rate increases on articles selected 
rely as to their revenue-producing character Canada’s revenue 

iss from import duties reaches during the first year of the 
as we have seen, 34 per cent as compared with the normal 

od of 1913. 
The reports of our American consuls, as compiled by our Com- 
ree Department, show experiments with tariff changes, with a 


to repairing the ravages of war in a large share of the | 
ountries of the earth ; but the war revenues resulting from these | 


iff changes indicate very indifferent suevess in mitigating the 
evils of tariff for national defense in time of war. The statistical 
omparisons above given for Japan, Canada, and Argentina are 
capable of duplication over a large section of the civilized globe. 
It shows the lack of dependability of a tariff system for national 
suppert in time of war; and some of the tariffs relied upon by 





other countries for their national revenue are nearly as bad as 
our late-lamented Payne-Aldrich creation, being more or less re- 
\ted thereto in purpose and origin. 

INCOME TAX 


The lesson of this war in taxation is that the income tax 
the new principle of taxation brought into our fiscal system by 
he Underweod tariff—is as preeminent in its dependability in 
time of war as it is just in its application and wise in its exemp- 
tion from interference with commerce and industry. The in- 
come tax is to-day the revenue foundation of England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, among the warring powers of 
Europe, and the first element in their program of national 
preparedness. Even their bond issues would be impossible were 
it not for the existence of a thoroughly reliable and long-tried 


income tax system of raising national revenue to take care of | 


the bonds at maturity and the annual-interest payments. The 
fundamental proposition examined by American bankers at the 
time of the recent $500,000,000 loan, as shown by the financial 
cireular issued by the banking syndicate, was the certainty of 
the British and French income tax systems to produce the reve- 
nue to redeem the bonds. 

From the 12-page circular issued by the National City Bank 
of New York, I take the following statement, covering the 70- 
vear history of the British income tax: 

_In spite of the increase in expenditure in the last 15 years, the burden 
of the normal governmental expenditures is much less than it was in 
the days of Mr. Gladstone, having regard to the great expansion in the 

come and wealth of the nation. Relatively the burden on the wealthy 
has not increased, while the burden on the great mass of the people has 
heen greatly reduced in proportion to their incomes. The following 
statement of incomes assessed to income tax since the income tax was 
introduced in 1843 furnishes a fairly good indication of the relative 
growth of the nation’s income from decade to decade: 


Incomcs assessed to income tar. 





SINS COMIN” GN scents eeecimesiecticinchcntntsinentncalesees a £245, S20, 000 
Ras eee 2°6, S85, 000 

- exempt under £100__........_.__ : ae 871, 103, 000 
exerpt under £190_____ a 543, Ov6, N00 

3 re MONON SU scree 6 510. 000 

3 OS ea eee G73, 712, 000 
1903-4, 0 EES eee a 902, 759, N00 


i915-14, exempt under £160 1, 186, 000, 000 


_ it should be noted that the above statement of income does not in- 
‘ade salaries and wages exempt from tncome tax. This additional 
neome in 1913-14 amounted to about £1,400,000,000, where in 1845-44 


>= 


1 
was only £235,000,000. The nation’s total income in 1845-44 


was 
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be opened to the gospel of good government and the principles 
of just taxation. 

What is the history of the advocates of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff in regard to the just principle of the income tax? When 
the Supreme Court, in a divided opinion, and against what was 
deemed all precedent in the Supreme Court decisions of this 
country, declared unconstitutional the Democratic income tax 
of 1804, the Democratic Party continued its fight for this prin- 
ciple and made it a national issue in the campaign of 1908. In 
order to meet 
as Republican presidential nominee in 1908, gave it as his per- 
sonal opinion that the Democratic plank demanding the submis- 
sion to the people cf an income-tax amendment to the Constitu- 
tional was wholly unnecessary, and that he, as President, could 
draft an inecome-tax law that would be valid without constitu- 
tionai amendment. 

But when Mr. Taft, the candidate, became President Taft 
and sent his message to the extra session called to draft the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff, he completely forgot his income-tax pro- 
fession, and to meet the admitted revenue deficiencies of the 
tariff law his administration was pledged to enact advocated 
instead an inheritance tax. So overwhelming was the income- 
tax sentiment of the country and so little was the interest in 
Mr. Taft's inheritance-tax substitute that the Senator from 
New York, Mr. Koot, was compelled to admit (Cong. Ree. 44, 
4002) that even in the Senate in 1909 an income-tax provision 
would have received “a majority of the votes of the Senate.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, who was joint 
father of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, declared (Cong. Ree. 44, 
3929) that an income tax “is sure in the end to destroy the 
protective system.” 

So the inheritance-tax provision, in which no one took in- 
terest, was withdrawn; and, in order to compass the defeat 
of the threatened passage of one or the other of the income-tax 
bills proposed, “ the corporation tax substitute,” as it was called 
by Senators Aldrich and Root, was put into the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. 

The reason why the chief sponsors of the Payne-Aldrich bill— 
President Taft and Senators Root and Aldrich—inserted tie 
light corporation tax in the measure was frankly stated by 
Senator Root (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 44, p. 4002) in an- 
swer to the question why President Taft sent in the corporation- 
tax amendment: 

Ile did that, sir, of course, because in his judgment it was better 
for the country that the tax upon the business of corporations should be 
incorporated in our taw than that the general income tax should be 
incorporated in our law. 

In other words, the Payne-Aldrich tariff Jaw was fathered 
and placed in our statutes by the leading representatives of 
the interesis which sought to defeat the will of the people of 
the United States for a national income tax. No jugglery was 
left undone to accomplish the defeat of a general income tax. 
As stated by the committee of expert accountants to whom the 
“corporation tax substitute” was submitted, its exemptions of 
corporate earnings from taxation “ violated all the principles 
of sound accounting.” It gave the administration which passed 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff complete supervision over the cor- 
porations affected, to the exclusion of State interference, and 
protected them from publicity in their accounts, and it levied 
upon them the lightest possible corporation tax in payment for 
this protection. 

Are the interests who advocate the Payne-Aldrich tariff to- 
day and seek the repeal of the Underwood law any more loyal 
to the income tax as demanded by the people and incorporated 
in the Underwood law than when they sought its defeat six 
years ago? 

Are the people of the United States any less opposed to the 
principles of the Payne-Aldrich tariff and any less loyal to the 
principles of the Underwood law and Its income-tax provision 
than they were in 1912 and 1914? 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, there is no evidence on either’ of 
these questions that would warrant any Member of this House 
pledged to the principles of just Federal taxation as embodied in 
the Underwood law to turn traitor to his convictions at this 
time and take a measure that the people have consigned to 
oblivion. It is the duty of this Congress, as I conceive it, to 
uphold the existing law and meet the exigencies forced upon our 
Government alike with all Governments in this time of world 
war, and to that end enact such additional measure as tempo- 
rary emergency may require. Holding fast to those principles 
of just taxation which the American people have approved with 
their ballot, our duty is to uphold the Government with such 
ndded measures as the time and the emergency may demand of 
patriotic statesmanship. 





this issue Mr. Taft, in his acceptance speech } 
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War Taxes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CHARLES H. RANDALL. 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


HON. 


In roe House or Represenvatives. 
Thursday, Decembcr 16, 1915. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, there is under considerat 
to-day House joint resolution 59, a proposal to extend for o: 
year the emergency war taxes which first went into effect o 
October 22, 1914, three months after the European war broke o 

This is an unpopular law, and the easiest thing for a |a\ 
maker who wishes to avoid criticism at home to do is to voi 
against it. In fact, the rdle of popularity is easy if you wish | 
avoid all responsibility. I once knew a man, long a Member 
Congress, who gave the secret of his success. He never voted { 
a tax bill or against an appropriation. He secured good apy 
priations for his district, but never bothered about raising t! 
money to pay them. 

Neither the Democratic Party or the Republican Party 
responsible for the European war which wiped out our income 
the customhouse on August 1, 1914. 

South American Government finances were prostrated by (| 
same blow, and Canada suffered enormous revenue losses. Y; 
there is neither an Underwood or a Payne-Aldrich tariff law 
any of those countries. 

Therefore an unpredjudiced citizen must see the necessity 
raising emergency revenues from other sources than tai 
charges. This law which taxes notes, telephone and telegr:; 
messages, and so forth, can not but be unpopular; in fact, ii 
pestiferous. But who will propose a popular taxing system? \| 
friend from Wyoming (Mr. Monpret.) derides the system beca\ 
chewing gum and face powder are paying war tribute. It is t: 
that many complaints have come from chewing gum and jx 
fumery manufacturers and from hardly anyone else. My int: 
pretation is that here are at least two instances where the \ 
tax could not be passed on to the consumer, for chewing gum « 
perfumery are sold at the same old price. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] proposes that t! 
law shall only be extended to April 30, 1916, instead of Decem)) 
31, 1916. He says this Congress can pass another exten 
later on if necessary. 

Ah, yes; I see the specter of that new extension. Th 
where this $500,000,000 military and naval expansion progr 
will come in, if that Joophole is left open. 

There is where we will mortgage our children and our < 
dren’s children to the god of war. 

There is where we will throw away America’s opportunit: 
write an end of the warchorrors which curse the world. 

How can we propose to Europe's prostrate war-crushed coi 
tries that all nations disarm if we are engaged in a frantic eff 
to outstrip the world in the manufacture of instruments 
murder ? 

PANICKY PREPAREDNESS. 

We are to be asked to find new and more pestiferous ways | 
tax the people, because an overwhelming panic has been spr 
over the land by the American jingoist—newspaper and stat 
man. 

If we could find a way to fortify against the jingo juggern 
nothing could make a lasting peace surer. 

The hysteria caused by the black headlines in yellow ne 
papers cost this country great loss of life, untold millions of 
money, and misery which will never end. It gave us a proble 
in which there exists our only possible diplomatic tangle of : 
serious nature—the Philippines. And a certain chain of } 
low newspapers actually boasted that it caused the war—t! 
Spanish-American War! 

Every intelligent student of American history now knows t! 
Cuba would have been freed from Spain without any war or t! 
shedding of one drop of blood. In the archives of the Stat: 
Department there is correspondence which proves that Spait 
had agreeil through Prime Minister Sagasta to withdraw t!\ 
army of Spain from the island of Cuba before Congress decl:\: 
war against Spain. 

That piece of panickyism by the yellow press, the munition: 
manufacturers, and embalmers of beef for soldiers’ rations cost 
us the lives of 16,000 young men—the flower of the land. ‘T! 


| pension list already exceeds forty millions, and more than a!) 
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with reference to the banking and currency system of the | 
United States—and, of course, I refer to the Federal reserve 
law. No one denies the great good that has resulted from this 
legi tion; but we have not completed our task in this regard. 
Let us look for a moment into the status of the question of 
agricnitural finances. The subject of rural credits was men- | 
tioned in the platforms of all of the great political parties of | 
1912, and each pled itself action the betterment of 
credit facilities on the furm. The Democratic platform de- | 

eh; mul follows: 
a : | 


} 


red to for 


ii i¢ 
Of equal {tmport with the question of currency reform is the | 
question of rural credits, or agricultural finances. Therefore we recom- | 
mend that an investigation of the agricultural societies in foreign | 
countries be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system | 
of rural credits may be devised suitable to eonditions in the United | 
States: and we also favor legislation permitting vational banks to loan 
® reasonable proportion of their funds on real estate security. 
on : . ; | 
The Republican platform contains substantially the same 
declaration, in the following words: 
; : : $9 ; | 
It is as important that financial machinery be provided to supply the | 
needs of the farmer for credit as it ts that the banking and currency | 


The Progressive Party pledged itself to “ foster the develop- 
ment of our agricultural credit.” 
President 


Systems 


Wilson said: 

, of rural credit have been studied and developed on the other 
side of the water, while we left our farmers to shift for themselves in | 
the ordinary money market. You have but to look about you in any | 
rural district to see the result, the handicap, and embarrassment which 
have been placed upon those who produce our food. 


system. be reformed in the interest of general business. | 
| 


Pursuant to those views, in the spring of 1913 a commission | 
of seven members, appointed by the President, traveled through | 
Kurope and cooperated with a commission made up of members | 
uppointed by governors of the several States to study the agri- | 
cultura! credit conditions in the Old World. At the same time | 
the Department of Agriculture began an extensive and thee. 1 
ough study of the subject. In his annual message to us on the | 
2d of December, 1913, President Wilson again referred to rural | 
credits in presenting to Congress “the urgent necessity that | 
special provision be made for facilitating the credit needed by | 
the farmers of the country.” Even before the Federal a 

| 
i 


law was finally disposed of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency delegated a subcommittee to begin work on the question, 
and this subcommittee is prepared to submit a report to the 
whole committee. 
So it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, and I believe it to be the 
opinion of those who have studied this question most carefully, 
that the House Committee on Banking and Currency has all of 
the information needed and is in a position to report a measure 
to this House which we can enact into law. While we have 
other great questions claiming our attention at this time, I con- 
fidently hope that this important subject 
tracked during this Congress, 
We admit that the United States is an agricultural country, 
that agriculture is the foundation of our prosperity, and I can 
not think of any law that would do more to build up our agri- | 
culture than a good, sound rural-credit Inw. We know that the | 
wonderful commercial expansion and industrial development of | 
this country would have been impossible but for the credit facil- 
ities especially designed to meet the needs furnished for so 
many years through our national banking system and improved 
by the Federal reserve act. But this wonderful banking sys- 
tem, as good as it is, provides no adequate facilities to meet the 
needs of our tremendous and growing agricultural interests. 
\ rural-credit law that would relieve the average farmer from 
the burden which excessive rates of interest and short terms 
imply, enacted at this time, would round out the financial re- 
form begun in 1913. Without this separate financial system it | 
is impossible for our banks to meet the situation, and wise and 
far-seeing bankers understand that the permanent prosperity of 
this country depends upon the promotion of our agriculture. 
Therefore, I say, we need a law under which each farmer can | 
buy his own farm and pay for it with money borrowed at a | 
i 

| 

| 

| 


will not be side- 


cheap rate of interest and on long terms—a law that will permit 
the Government to lend its credit to make the liquefaction of 
this enormous security, which is absolutely sound and forever 
certain, on the best possible terms. The Government could not 
possibly ever lose one dollar by so doing. 
One of the most serious problems we have to meet to-day Is to 
stop the steady flow of population from the country to the al- 
ready congested cities and towns. Another matter akin to that 
problem is the cost of living. It is not strange that the cost of | 
living is becoming higher and higher every day when we study 
the distribution of our population. In the beginning of this | 
country about 8 per cent of the people lived in the towns and 
cities. whereas to-day we find half of our population are in the 
congested centers, consuming instead of producing our food— 
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i in the markets of the world. 


/ economical standpoint. both nationally and locally. 





buyers instead of sellers. We want to encourage our boys i: 
girls to remain on the farin, and how are we going to do 
The first step to be taken is to give every man, woman. 
child who tills the soil a chance to own it. This is the fou 
tion stone upon which alone can be builded a profitable and at 
tractive country civilization. The small farm owned by 
man who works it is the best plant bed on which to grow strong 
men. A landless population will always make a Mexico, but thy 
strong citizen standing in the doorway of bis own bome is it 

a builder and defender of the Commonwealth. Philosophy aud 
oratory have tried to reverse the current of men and families 
leaving the farm and going to the cities. but the ery of “ back to 
the farm” will continue to fall upon deaf ears unless something 


| is done to make living in the country more attractive and 


profitable. 

long ago it became apparent to the wise statesmen sand 
economists of the leading European countries that the worn-out 
soils, by centuries of use and abuse, needed reclamation and im- 
provement in order to produce the very best results not only 
to make agriculture profitable to the individual farmer but espe- 
cially to enable each rival country to produce the products of the 
soil as cheaply as possible in order to compete with other rivals 
This need led to the birth of the 
rural credit financial systems in Europe separate from the ordi 
nary banking systems. We likewise need such a system from an 
Not only 





|; must we be able to compete with the other nations of the world 


but it is necessary that the farmers of this country own their 
own farms in order to produce their products at a cost suffi 
ciently low to enable them to derive enough profit from ft! 


Heir 


lands to pay their taxes. build up their homes. improve their 
communities by establishing schools and churches, and build 


good roads. We must euact a rural credit law soon or we will 
continue to see this country of ours becoming a land of tenants 
and unable to promote its own civilization. Anyone who has 
kept up with the subject knows that there is a growing feeling 
of uneasiness over the growth of land tenancy, and fear has 
been expressed lest this country should become a country of 
tenant farmers and absent landowners after the fashion of 
Ireland. The man who deeply feels and understand this obliga- 
tion, who most clearly sees this opportunity, and who is willing 
to lend his efforts in the enactment of this much-needed 
will most surely serve his day and generation. ; 

While our attention is taken up for the present with the ques- 
tion of national defenses and we are trying to agree on a mens- 
ure of reasonuble preparedness to protect the American people 
in case of emergency. which all practical men who understand 
buman nature and are familiar with history admit is necessary, 
let as not forget that we also need industrial preparedness, and 
that this can not be brought about without making agriculture 
profitable. We are working hard to build up an American mer- 
chant marine, but we will have but little need for a merchant 
marine if we can not produce agricultural products at a cost to 
compete successfully for the markets of the world. 

In the face of the situation and with knowledge of the ex 
perience of the world before us, gathered at great cost and offi- 
cially published for our information, we can delay no longer to 
apply the remedy. We agree on the principle, and we have 
given our experts opportunity to work out the details, and a 
measure should be brought in which we can enact into law be- 
fore we adjourn. 


law 





Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. DILLON. 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Lyx roe House or RepresEeNTATIVEs, 
Tuesday, January 4, 19/6. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me for 
extension of remarks on the subject of rural credits, I am pre- 
senting a speech delivered by Hon. H. L. Loucks, of Watertown, 


|S. Dak., at Sioux Falls before a rural-credit gathering. 


In 1886 Mr. Loucks was the president of the Dakota Farmers’ 
Alliance and has made a lifelong study of farm economics. I 
am sure those making a study of this subject will be interested 
in Mr. Loucks’s discussion of this important subject. 

Credits is one of our great governmental activities and ought 
not to be monopolized by any class of people for selfish purposes. 
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The question naturally occurs, Why should net the Government | Cension so: io 
regulate the interest rafes on farm-mortgage loans and present | laborers 

= : . . . . . 
n system that will climinate all profits? as well us 


The speech is as follows: prod i SUV ITS 
a A nation of prospecous home o 
nun CREDITS. : ; 
\ | thy ( ’ i] Tl ‘? ‘ 
{Speech of OW. I. Loucks, Watertewn, S. Dak iti l ¢ ‘ } e 
ae : 1 * ‘ a ‘ n e¢ price of farm products and 
tural credits is now at the front as a eittohaki Issue. tnt dis demand ana insist o1 : am ; 
cussing it we should lay down certain fundamental principles | , se Basan : 
toward which our efforts should he directed. If they mre sound, the expense of the commercial s 
py keeping them to the front we establish a safe base and can 


The two SYStCHUS at 
developed side by side in Europe to 1 


: et The solution for rural credits is t] ‘ f 
public utility created and issued hy our Federal Government for | jpyestient bank to do for investments in ‘ 
public use. No individual, combination of individuals, corpora- | reserve bank 
tions, or State can legally make or issue money, and none should | 
be permitted to monopolize it. It is by far the most important | 
publie utility of any civilized nation or people. 

It should be administered in the interest of and be readily 
accepted by all of the citizens of the sovereign creating it and 
be a full legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

Like all publie utilities—municipal, State, or nationnl—it 
should be administered without special favor and without private 
profit as is our medium for the exchange of intelligence —the 
post-oflice system. ' 

Money, like any other commodity, when uncontrolled is sub- | jogned our school-land funds on farm lands ever since statehoo 
ject io the law of supply and demand. When controlled by } Fourth. The county commissioners, who now hand! 4 
private interests it becomes the greatest of all monopolies. ! school funds for the State department os 4 si 

An essential function should be stability. It is impossible to | ror other States. 
have a stable currency based on any single commodity, and more | Fifth. The individual applicant for a loan 
especially a metal depending wholly upon the chance of discovery. | — With each of these units except No. 4 the work will be k: 

The present currency law in recognizing the fact that money | clerical, and as the loans will be long-time loans, the clerical 
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accept of any measure that leads in eur direction. 
Our medium of exchange, whether of inetal or paper, is a} 


is supposed 
no expensive Conimissions, 

If we make use of our present units o 
have the maximum of security at th 
| First. A Federal investment bank authorized to issue | 
| notes for purposes of production and d 
Second. Use the several State gover nt 
| 


‘ ii t 
unit. 
Third. Organize a State development bank, mak 
some department already established, such : ir Sout] 
commissioner of school and public lands, which has 


Athi Coun ’ 


based on value is just as good as money stamped on value, and | wij) pe comparatively small; indeed, less than in at oti os 
much more convenient, has taken a long step toward the scien- | egyntry where the clerical work is not d ne voluntaril 
tific solution of the money problem. Now as to security, we will revers« 

The authors and advocates of the Aldrich currency bill and First. The applicant. As the county would have to ind 
the present currency law succeeded in their educational cam- | ¢he note, the applicant would have to satisfy the county author 
paign in proving that money is not necessary for the transaction 5 : 


ity as to his personal character and the so-called moral ri 
The value of the property would usually be known to som 
member of the board; if not, the cost 
nominal. 

Second. The county board. The clerical work « 


of our business: that all we need is eredit and a check book, 
which in the main is true. 

For the exceptions Federal reserve bank notes and minor coins | 
will do. The Aldrich currency bill provided for the gradual | sald ieee ie 
retirepent of all o or present senior trom general —— one of the present county officials in the courthouse. Th 
tion, rhe sune is practically true of the Owen-Glass law. | curity being satisfactory, the county would indorse the not 
Whatever power is lacking in the law itself has been conferred ; } 

| 
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of investigation would be 


on the Federal Reserve Board, and retirement is rapidly pro- | 


thus making it as good as a county bond. For this the count 
, : . should receive one-half of 1 per cent of the annual interest \ 
gressing, Our medium will soon be Federal reserve bunk notes. 


In E 1A li hal ; : ial f | over the actual expense involved should be placed in a reser 
° » € -} pre « avrrie “a : wire erie ac eco 2 - ; 
i ee Sa amare z Ceres eae — a | fund toe protect the county against any possible loss. 
’ soyeare yi » : “1 sou ON » ao ‘Vv e | ratte a . . 
yy the several Governments, anid secures the use of money for | Third. The county would then forward to the State inv 
less than does commerce and industry. Here we pay on an | 
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ment bank or department whose duty if would be 


average two to two and AY half times as much. We do not ask | gh application, and if approved pass on to the rt tage tg 
for any special favor for agriculture. f ’ E | they should also be allowed one-half of 1 per cent. All over 1 

Atl we ask is to be placed on an equal footing with commerce | get yal expense to also go into a reserve fund for protection 
and industry and should not be satisfied with less, Fourth. The State authority if satisfied would then indo 

The amount to be provided should be governed wholly by the | aq send to the Federal invesiment bank as the asset on wl 
law of supply and demand for use, and should respond to that to loan the bank notes. For this the St should also rec 
demand automatically. The per capita basis belongs to the | gno pair of 1 per cent “and likewise place all ove r the exp 
past. We are no longer exchanging individuals, but labor and | jneurred in a reserve fund for protection against any possih 
the products of labor. | toss. The security then would be better than a State bend 

The control of this publie utility in the past by one class of | Fifth. The Federal investment bank should receive one-) 
nonproducers, whose sole aim was private profit, has resulted | 


( of 1 per cent, and all over the expense be set apart 
disastrously for both producer and consumer and in the un- | fund for protection. This would make a total interest 
paralleled concentration of wealth in the hands of a few. leent. A 


Under our present system the currency will be issued by the 


as ¢ re 


conservative estimate of the expense with the expe 
ence of Europe and Australia as a guide would be not 


rederal reserve banks and loaned on commercial paper. ‘These, than 1 per cent. The reserve funds would not be private p 

backed by the credit and taxing power of the Nation, will be | but would belong to the public. 

the very best currency ever issued by any nation. } ‘There is nothing new in this method as to Nos. 1, 2. 8 { 
Why limit that loan and indorsement to commercial paper? | They are now and have been for many vears in suces 
Investment paper secured by farm land or stable farm prod- | operation in this and other countries. No. 5 is a dupli 

ucts in store should be and is better security. Leading Chicago | our Federal reserve bank law, which our financial experts « 

bankers say that they prefer to loan their money on wheat in | to be the most perfect financial law ever enacted, with thi 

store than on Government bonds. It is the best security known ception that we provide for one-half of 1 per cent interest to 

to investors. 


Federal Treasury as a protective reserve fund, and the J 

The Federal reserve bank notes are now issued without inter- ,| reserve banks pay no interest. 
est to the reserve banks by the Federal Government, the only | Where would the Federal Government get the money? J 
charge being the actual expense ineurred (less than one-tenth where they get the Federal reserve bank notes. I am not ; 
of 1 per cent): in other words, at cost. (See sec. 18.) For | ing for money, just Federal investment bank notes, and I : 
a publie utility that principle is sound, but indefensible when | in favor of eliminating any provision for gold redemption, b 
granted to 9 private business for profit as at present. The | would make them a full legal tender for all debts, public ar 
medium of exchange should be issued at cost by the Federal | private, without any exception clause. They are not intend 
unit to every industry on exactly the same terms as to security, | to be for use in and “ good in Europe,” but for home use. 
expense, and interest, A United States bank note, properly secured by the borr: 

The advocates of rural credit should take the broader view, indorsed by the county, State, and Nation, with the tas 
accept the principles of the present law, and insist on its ex- ' power of each back of it, should be good eno 
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in the Federal reserve 


Mirst. It will eliminate private profit from any public utility 
1 accord with the best modern economic thought. 
Second. It will provide a medium of exchange with the maxi- 
im of security and at the minimum of expense. 

Third. It will furnish the use of credit for development and 
production at a little lower rate of interest than any of our com- 
netitors have, 

Fourth. It is no experiment. 
operation now somewhere, 

Fifth. 1t is very simple, requiring very little new machinery. 


Every feature is in successful 


Mr. Moore on “ Common-Sense Preparedness.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Ix roe House or REprResENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 4, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech deliv- 
ered by the Hon. J. Hampron Moore, a Member of the House. 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress in December 
last, on the subject of “ Common-Sense Preparedness.” 

Mr. Moore said: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, speaking of “ prepared- 
ness,” for that, in a way, is my theme, there was an old fellow 
down in the State of our distinguished friend the Senator from 
Louisiana, President RANSDELL, who, having on one pleasant 
moonlight night dallied too long with John Barleycorn, wended 
his way homeward across a stubble field that was left by some 
prize-winning Louisiana corn boys until he struck a worm fence 
from the vicinity of which proceeded a commotion and a rattle, 
which to his trained mind indicated the proximity of a snake. 
The rattle in particular was ominously distinct, so he righted 
himself for a moment, did the old fellow, and then, striking an 
attitude of defiance, said, “ Ready to strike, are ye? Well, gol 
darn ye, strike now, for you'll never find me better prepared!” 
[Laughter and applause. } 

Now, that occurred in the days before they stopped using 
whisky in Louisiana. [Laughter.] 

President Kanspetit. That has been a long time ago. 
newed laughter. ] 

Mr. Moore. And T do not intend that you shall know what 
it was the Senator from Louisiana said to the Congressman from 
Pennsylvania “a long time” ago, either. Nor do I tell this story 
because I am at the tail end of the list of speakers this morning. 
I need it in a way to point a moral. I do not want to see drunken 
preparedness for war in the United States, [Applause.] 


DO NOT WANT WAR. 


I do not want war at all, now or ever; no man who has 
had experience in war, we are told, wants to see it again. I 
do not want to be led into war by any fool pacemaker or peace- 
maker, by any jingoist, nor by any ammunition maker. I want 
peace for my country’s sake, for the sake of my wife, for the 
sake of my children, for my own sake, and for the sake of 
those who are to come. [Applause.] 

I do not want to be misled or misdirected; I do not want to 
have burdens placed upon the backs 9f the people who do not 
ceserve to have burdens placed there. I do not want to be 
thrown into any conflict, national or international, but if war 
jis forced upon us I want to be duly and sensibly prepared for 
war. [Applause.] 

Appropriations are about to be asked for the purpose of in- 
creasing the Army and the Navy of the United States. I 
listened to the President of the United States on Tuesday last 
as he told those of us who are Members of Congress what was 
expected of us in the matter of preparedness—not for war, I 
hope, but for that peace to which we ali aspire. I listened to 
his suggestions as to how we were to pay fer this prepared- 
ess, and I regret to say there was not one word as to that 

ommercial and ifdustrial activity of the country which must 
» the end pay for war or preparedness for war. 

THE PEOPLE MUST SUPPORT WAR, 

If war shonld come. there must be something to support the 
soldier apart from the soldier’s own service. The soldier does not 
ereate revenue. I said this to this convention last year. The 


[Re- 
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soldier must rely upon revenue that is created by some! 
else. The naval man does not create revenue; the Navy 1 
rely upon revenue that is created by some one else. Who is 
and what is it that creates revenue not only to condu 
ordinary bureaus and departments of the Government, but 
maintain the soldiery and the Navy of the United States+ 

is the man of commerce, the man of industry, the man ot 
culture—those who labor within the United States. 

Our revenues come from the people, and all taxes levied 
the purposes of war must come from the people. War i 
only loss of life and of blood; it is a loss of the energy of ily 
people. We undermine the entire social, industrial, and cv 
mercial fabric when we go to war, and it takes years to restor 
the conditions that are thus distorted and overridden. 

PRACTICAL PREPAREDNESS LIMITED. 

Now, I have some thoughts as to practical preparedress alo; 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, but it is not my purpose ty 
enlarge upon the details now. I am to talk upon a “ comm 
sense preparedness,” which contemplates a substantial basis 
for all our activities, whether in peace or war. I may paus 
however, to wonder whether we would be duly prepared at this 
time to meet the situation that would immediately confroni us 
along the Pacifie coast if a blow should be struck at the Hawaiin: 
Islands and our 9,000 men now stationed there should be ove: 
come. It would not hurt us a bit if we were to have incre:nsed 
fortifications along the Pacific coast. To be sure, there is a ti 
harbor down yonder at San Diego, in southern California: the: 
is a navy yard and naval station in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco, and we have the Bremerton Navy Yard at Puget Sound: 
but there are many hundreds of miles of coast line between th. 
points where a landing foree of well-organized, experienced, 
efficient soldiers or marines might land with the view of spread 
ing themselves ail over the western border. 

DANGER WHERE THE WEALTH IS. 

If that is true of the Pacific coast, what shall we say of ile 
Atlantic seaboard, where the greatest wealth of the Nation 
invested in industries and business enterprises and where in ; 
small area we produce more than 50 per cent of the manuf. 
tures of the whole United States? We have some defenses there, 
but are they equipped to meet any well-organized force that 
might come over from Europe and suddenly attack them? Are 
there not numerous landing places round about New York and thi 
other large Eastern cities from which the enemy might proceed 
to attack our poorly manned defenses? 

Our splendid ecvast artillery is now largely occupied in our 
colonial possessions. We have a mere handful of men in thx 
vicinity of New York, and it is not impossible that an eneiny 
might come into Hampton Roads and proceed up the Chesapenk: 
to Baltimore. At the head of the Delaware Bay, approach 
ing Philadelphia, we have three small forts, which at the present 
time are cared for by 200 men, who are not sufficient to keep 
the Government property in working order. Suppose an enem) 
should seize the city of Savannah, which is now looming up as 
one of the industrial cities of this country, or going up the St. 
Johns River make a landing and take Jacksonville, what would 
the people of the Nation say, when Congress might have giv: 
relief, if—bear in mind “if ”—it had only opened up the canals 
and increased our coast defenses. 

“fe " 18 THE FATAL WORD. 

If we could have gotten our ships through, some one will =.) 
it might have been different. “ If,” indeed, is the fatal word, { 
the facts are that in event of attack neither our torpedo bo:ts 
nor our submarines nor our smallest gunboats could get throuc! 
the Atlantic intracoastal waterways even to aid our coast:! 
fortifications. 

The enemy might take all of our Government works and ou! 
arsenals, capture our great stores and our great bank buildings, 
so far as gur inland waterways are concerned. We have not irn- 
proved our opportunities, but have neglected the waterways upon 
which our little boats could deploy and through which they 
might go to the rescue of those who were attacked, or to drive 
invaders back. [Applause.] 

Ah, you say it is a far-fetched story, do you? You say it is 
an overdrawn picture, do you? Well, do you remember 1776, 
when the nations were not so well trained and organized, nor so 
efficient as they are in warfare to-day? Do you remember read- 
ing that the invader landed on our shores, and that it took us 
seven long years to drive him back? Do you remember that it 
had to be done by the boys who came from the farms, boys that 
had been dragged in froin the woods and the fastnesses of the 
mountains? Well, turn to the pages of your histories if you do 
not remember. 

THE ENEMY DID COME BACK. 

Do you remember 1812? Well, the foreign foe, the Members 

of Congress of that day said, would never dare to tackle us 
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again. Speeches were made upon the floor of Congress in which 
the very idea was ridiculed as impossible. It was said we had 
driven the enemy out once and he would never come back, but 
he did come back. And we are irritating foreign nations to-day ; 
we never did that before. Foreign nations are holding up our 
trade to-day. So they did then, and we resented it then. I will 
say nothing for the moment as to what we are doing now. 

But people said then, as they are doing to-day, that there 
would be no wur. that Great Britain had had enough; but Great 
Britain came over, and Great Britain renewed the war. Adciniral 
Craddock came up the Potomac River and made a landing. The 
British forces took up their march upon the Capital, and our 
brave army, composed mostly of untrained militia, unprepared, 
of course, marched out to meet him at Bladensburg. I know 
about that, because my grandfather was one of them. They 
came back with their tails behind them. The enemy came up 
and took this beautiful city of yours—not so beautiful then as it 
is now—and he sacked the public buildings, took our records, 
burned the Capitol, and the President of the United States went 
over the river, so that he would not have to suffer the humilia- 





tion of capture. We had a great many people then who thought | 


it would be impossible, but it was done; it was done by an 
organization that we were not able to cope with, unpalatable as 
it is to admit it. 
THE PRESIDENT’S PREPAREDNESS PLANS. 
I heard the President on Tuesday say what he thought was 
needed in the way of Army enlistments and increased forces 


on land. I also heard him say what was needed in the matter | 


of our Naval Establishment. Let me read briefly what he said 
about the Navy: 






program to be laid before you, Members of Congress, contem- 
the construction within five years of 10 battleships, 6 battle 
Ss 10 scout cruisers, 50 destroyers, 15 fleet submarines, 85 coast 
supmarines— 

And I emphasize that— 
4 gunboats, 1 hospital ship, 2 ammunition ships, 2 fuel-oil ships, and 
1 repair ship. 

I will not read further in detail, but there is much more. 


This prograin of Navy expansion is to extend over a period | 


of five years, and we are now to raise the revenue to build these 
ships. Well, I would like to see them built because of the in- 
dustries of this country, not for war but for the maintenance of 
peace. [Applause.] But if we are to build them we must 
have the means with whieh to build. How are we to get the 
mouey? Before we dash into these vast expenditures and in- 
crease the tax burdens of the people, would it not be well to give 


the people a fair show to earn that with which to make the | 
expenditures? Peace and the arts and handicrafts of peuce | 
support our warriors and our sailors; we are dependent upon | 


our internal employments for revenue; and yet we propose now 


to increase our armament upon shore and upon sea without a 
word for internal development, except as it comes up grudg- 


ingly from members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, who | 


are only “ hopeful” that some recognition may be obtained for 
those instrumentalities of nature, which, adequately improved 
would enable us to proceed with the vast trade and commerce of 
the country. 

RAILROADS CONGESTED AND NO HELP. 

Railroads are congested, cargoes of grain from the West are 
tied up miles from New York, great magnates of the iron horse 
are complaining and wondering what is to be done to relieve the 
congestion, but still there is to be no river and harbor bill this 
session of Congress if the “ pork-barrel" economists can stop it. 

Railroads competent to do the business! James J. Hill, who 
has not been with us often since, told us from this platform in 
1907 that we were not then competent with our railroads to do 
the ordinary normal business of the United States, and there 
has been no marked expansion in railroad building since. 

Now, when trade is looking up again, when the farmer is 
beginning to come into his own, when the great crop-producing 
Stutes are seeking a market, the output of the munition makers 


enters the arena and the railroads are unable to carry our | 


freight. The word has come down the line—we have heard it 
in the House; you, Mr. President, have heard it in the Senate— 
railroads issuing embargoes, but there is to be no rivers and 
harbors bill this year. We have got to put up with the rail- 
read problem again. Yes; increase your Army and Navy, 
build ; our battleships, overload your railroads, but let your 
rivers and harbors stand where they.are; let them remain as 
they were in the days of George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. They understood them better then.than we do in this 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifteen, and they appre- 
ciated them more. [Applause. ] 


I am going to tell ancther s 
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payers of the country paid that bill, which might have been 
spared if the inside passage had been adequate. 


MR, DANIELS SEES FOR HIMSELF. 


And here is another. 
ihe waterways cause. 
Waterways Association up the Hudson River we asked the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to go with us. We also asked Mr. Daniels 
to send some of his boats up the river, so that the people who 
sustain the Navy might have an object lesson with regard to 
the value of their property. He sent us the Dolphin, one of our 
smallest and swiftest dispatch boats; and the Dolphin stopped 
at Hudson, part way up the river, because, drawing 17 feet of 
water, she could not go any farther. We were bound for the 
important cities of Albany and Troy and the entrance to the 
New York State Barge Canal, that leads on to the Great Lakes. 
It is that canal that puts the Great Lakes into communication 
with the Atlantic and makes possible the cheap freight rates 
that the gentleman from Tennessee was telling you about a min- 
ute ago. The Secretary of the Navy not only sent the Dolphin 
on that uncompleted expedition, but he sent a little torpedo boat. 
It got up to Albany, and there it stuck in the mud, and we had 
to wait for the tide to get it out; it could not reach the Erie 
Canal, and hence, if it had been necessary to come to the rescue 
of any of you gentlemen who live along the Lakes, our Navy 
could not have gotten to you; we were blocked. 

And this is the great United States that is ready to spend a 
vast sum of money for armament and fortifications, and yet 
does not give a continental, apparently, about its waterways. 
When the Secretary of the Navy saw the plight ef his own 
vessels he did not mince words about the value of inland water- 
Ways, and at the Savannah convention of our association last 
month one of the strongest and most forceful papers ever 
Written on this subject was received from Mr. Daniels, to whom 
I wish all credit as a keen and appreciative observer to be given. 
{ Applause. } 


Last year we made a great convert to 


ANTIQUE CANALS INSUPFICIENT FOR ANTIQUE SHIPS. 


When that great waterways convention of the Atlantic asso- 
ciation was being arranged for at Norfolk in 1909 I asked the 
custodians of the replica of the Half Moon, the ancient craft 
in which Henry Hudson sailed across the seas and in which 
he discovered the Hudson River, to send her down after the 
lulton-Hudson celebration through the inland canals from New 
York to Norfolk. So interesting a type of vessel would have 
been a great attraction in the southern city; but upon careful 
inquiry it was found that the model was a little too wide to 
pass through the locks of the Delaware & Raritan and Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canals and that her draft of water was a 
little too deep to be accommodated in those canals, the same, of 
course, that we now have along the Atlantic seaboard for the 
benefit of our Army and Navy as well as for commerce. That is 
to say this antique model, representing the ships in vogue 300 
years ago, a model only, that had come over to this country not 


upon the water but on the bow of one of our modern ocean 
steamships, could not pass through our up-to-date canals. 
| Laughter. ] 

LOSS OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


Some of our friends—I do not mean to point them out par- 
ticularly, because we will thrash this out in Congress—some- 
times say to us, when we agitate for the improvement of our 
streams in order that we may develop commerce and be ready 
for war if war should come, that we are so near the coast line 
that it is useless to spend money upon interior improvements. 
One of the greatest of the leaders from the interior upon my 
side of the House gave out some years ago the thought that it 
was unnecessary to open these canals, because we were within 
“a biscuit throw of the ocean.” It is not unreasonable that 
such comment should come from interior States, but it is not 
true and it is not fair, for every 10 years along the Altantic 
Ocean, by reason partly of the failure of Congress to perfect 
our eanals and provide for our commerce, we lose—not we of 
the East alone for it is western property as well—not less than 
$40,000,000, in addition to twenty-two hundred lives, which was 
the record from 1900 to 1910. Those lives, it seems to me, would 
be worth saving. Life is not worth much in war, to be sure, but 
the old story goes now as ever, that it is all right to send boys 
to war, or around Cape Hatteras, provided it is not your boy. 
Every one of these twenty-two hundred men had a father or a 
mother or a brother, and many of them were the protectors of 
homes, the care of which now devolves largely upon the com- 
munity. We could save many of these lives, and we could get 
our commerce safely through protected waterways if Congress 
had not delayed their improvement. 


In the expedition of the Atlantic Deeper | 
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SHIPS MUST HAVE SOME PLACE TO GO, 


Many of the additional ships that the President recone 
for the Navy I am prepared to support him in building, jy! 
where are these ships to go? They can not live always upon thy 
sea; they should have fresh-water basins; they must be 
paired once in a while, even if we never go to war with thy 
We can not keep them forever out on the open seas in the salt 
water. And where are we to keep these little coast submarines 
of which so many are recommended? Are we to keep them «1 
in the open sea? Are they to stay out there in time of pe: 
until the cooped-up crews are suffocated? Or if they are driven 
in—it does not sound well that American sailors should 
driven; but suppose they are driven in by an enemy, and tly 
come into the port of Hampton Roads and are chased up 1}\ 
Chesapeake Bay—could they get through to the navy yards at 
Philadelphia or New York? No; under present conditions they 
would be blocked at Chesapeake City and could not get throug! 
There is not sufficient water in the canals to let them throug) 
So it would seem the Government of the United States want 
to build ships without first having the streams on which to tlost 
them. It is written somewhere in the Scriptures that “he w! 
provideth not for his own house is worse than an infidel.’ 

Why are we going into this thing, entering upon a controversy 
with the world; preparing, as it were, to challenge other na 
tions, and yet neglecting back home to keep our house in order? 
The cobwebs are here, why not brush them off? The dirt has 
accumulated in the rivers and harbors, why not remove it? W\ 
should not be put in the position of going out “ to mix it up” 
with our neighbors, and then, if they drive us back, have 
place to go. That would be the plight of our small vessels « 
war to-day if they were driven in; and everybody, including 
the jingoists, knows that they can be driven in by superi 
numbers. 


PREPARE OUR WATERWAYS NOW. 

We have 50,000 miles of inland waterways in the United 
States, more than 25,000 miles of which are navigable and 
‘apable of operation. Every mile would be of service unde. 
certain circumstances. Are we to prepare them for war after 
war comes? Are we to wait, as we did when we declared wit 
against Spain, to make our preparations? Or are we to do as 
is usually done by the jingoist and the money-maker in wa 
times—start the thing going without a basic preparedness, an 
then spend, spend, spend, and waste, waste, waste, both life and 
treasure, patience and honor? 

Down in the State of North Carolina alone—and it is one of 
the Atlantic coastal States—there are no less than 2,500 miles « 
navigable waterways. Surely they should be prepared for con 
merce. Commerce is the feeder of industry, and it is the basis 
of the revenues of the country. We must prepare ourselves fo 
something else than war, even though we should not engage in 
war. We have longer to live at peace than war, and we should 
prepare to take care of ourselves in peace. 

Down along the Atlantic coast, apart from the 300,000,000 
odd acres of land still to be given away to those who would 
till it in this country, only one-half of the farm land in tle 
original thirteen States has been used to advantage for tillax: 
purposes. We can accommodate millions of people who want | 
do business in agriculture. 

East of the Appalachian Chain we can take care of industry, 
but we can not do it if everything must be transported alton: 
the line of one railroad, or if there is only one railroad to coi 
and go on. We have 160,000,000 acres of arable, tillable, and 
well-irrigated land in the thirteen original States, only a littl: 
more than half of which is under cultivation. The people could 
use this land, here in the East, where the markets are good, i! 
the waterways that God placed there at our disposal wer 
properly improved for purposes of transportation. 


A CONTRAST OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


With all respect to our Army and to our Navy and all those 
branches of the Government service which do not create revenue, 
proud as we are of them, we find that in 40 years there has he 
appropriated for and expended upon the Army nearly $2,000),- 
000,000 and upon the Navy more than $2,000,000,000; and upon 
pensions, which are the result of war, more than $4,500,000,000), 
a total of upward of $8,500,000,000, spent in 40 years for war, 
preparedness and the consequences of war; while for commerc: 
and industry, which have supported these expenditures, or a 
least for rivers and harbors, which promote commerce, only 
$680,000,000—not billions, remember—have been spent. Contrast 
that with the more than $8,500,000,000 spent for war and you 
understand the situation. 

Thus the plod horse of our entire commercial and industri:! 
fabric, the burden bearer of our revenues, receives encourage- 
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| 
ment at our Government's liberal hands to the extent of $680,- | production and specializing the 3 ¢ ‘ 
000,000, while war, Navy, and pensions, which depend upon com- | opening up of the inland waterways, es 
merce and industry and upon the rivers and harbors that carry | tie coast, where I am most familiar w 
that commerce, receive over $8,500,000,000. [Applause.] It is to the advantage of the entire country dive 
worth pondering when you hear about the “ pork barrel.” | lation and our employments a 
LESS FOR THE FOREIGNER—MORE FOR OURSELVES. ness “nd to th patriotism of 1 emploved WW 
Much of the jingoism and false patriotism due to money | homes thus created, and with re 
making arises from the desire to obtain good prices for com- | COUraged, there would be better r rt Set 
modities sent abroad. In my judgment it would be better for us | Sustain an increase in the Arin nd Navy l 
if we devoted a little more attention to the possibilities for | VIC SPIrit wht h arises in part from t aequ ) 


giving our people lucrative employment in the United States. | #84 frem a proprietary interest in the soil wou 
We still have plenty to do in the development of our own nat- | patriotism and a fighting spirit for defe ve 1 ; 
ural resources. Do not forget that the United States is the best that would bode no good to : nvader. If w e tol 
market in the world. ” Of 

Our foreign trade is not a picayune compared with our own anat Se assured tt at the 
consumption within the United States. Since I came upon this hated to any sinister o 


. 


“tne spirit of “76,” of which we are } 





platform figures have been handed to me by those who are 
intensely interested in this subject, which, it seems to me, 


The Chairman reminds me t I have re 
should be referred to briefly. There has been a wonderful expor- 





| Stepped my time limit, and I kr ; 
tation of grain from this country during the period of the war | thought I wish to bring to vour minds before « It 
in Europe, and much ado has been made about our carrying | do with the Government’s own interests in 
capacity and our ability to meet these foreign conditions. We | ways. The Department of Cor which 
have been worrying about the foreigners without noticing that | yesterday by Mr. Redfield, the S etiu S crente 
the prices seem to be soaring here at home; and yet as we worry | promote, and develop our trade at | ne | 
about this foreign trade the statistics handed to me a few mo- | want to say as regards his waterwavs eve t I 
ments ago show that from January 1 to December 7, 1915, the not belong to the sam party that he does 
Atlantic seaboard grain terminals, all of them working 11] here by him yesterday was unquest ‘ 
months, Canada inecluded—all of them sending grain abroad— | utterances that have come from a ¢ 
handled a volume of traffic which was not equal in weight to | Mr. Redfield fully comprehended t 
that which passed through the Soo Canal up yonder in Michigan | country. [Applause.}] And he . “4 
in the single month of October. Talk about your foreign trade, | matter of fact the Department of ( ree ] 
why should you worry! In one month we passed more tonnage | ought to have a fleet, because within the scoy ( 
through the Soo Canal than we sent to Europe in 11 months, the | ment are the Coast and Geodetie Surv the Bure N 
war demand included. [Applause.] tion, the Lighthouse Service, the Steambout-Ins] 
NO MILITARY DESPOTISM WANTED. | and the Bureau of Fisheries, all having to do wit 

Ladies and gentlemen, the present agitation for preparedness | Waterways. I do not see how the Govern 
is all right in its way and Congress may be safely trusted to Department of Commerce, can fail to be inter 
disassociate the good there is in it from that which is selfish | Subject. 
and sordid. The agitation overshoots its mark, however, if it The Navy Department, of cours e of t { 
tends to create a spirit of militarism which fails to regard the | ™ost important of our department It ha ; 
civic and business welfare of the country. In other words, a | S™all draft that can and do use some of our water 
military agitation that does not take into account our civil | ought to be able to use many of thet tts 
rights in the United States would be a failure. No such propa- | Petce and for strategy in times of war. 7 . 
ganda could permanently succeed that failed to recognize our | Navy has gone on record in this matter, as [| 
right to foster and develop commerce and industry and to profit | cated. It is not ne essary | to go Into 
thereby. Our Army and Navy are composed of brave and | 2¥mber of naval vessels that do operate upon o 
serviceable men, who entertain no thought of a military des- | 2!! ought to be able to enter fresh-water basi: 
potism. They ought not to be educated by us or encouraged | !f only for repairs. And if we are to 


by agitators to hope for or to believe in one. It is fair that | S¥bMarine service, we certainly should 
they should seek and deserve the sympathy and support of | W#terways between the naval bases. In this ri 
the wealth-producing and the wage-earning public. It is true | ™€™t should keep its house in order for it 
that neither the Army nor the Navy are as strong as some of 

us would like to have them in the event of war. The Army 

and Navy combined at the present time is not numericaily 

greater, approximately, than the actual number of men killed | 

in some of the battles of the present European war, as, for | 


FLEET OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
But it is of the War Department t t 1 wi 
larly. The people ought to | ww til. r¢ “— \ 
Department’s interests in waterways. I do 
many of you ladies and gentlem who try 


instance, the battle of the Marne. If we are going to get into | the general subject know as mucl 
trouble with any European or Asiatic power—and I do not see | Some one says “ What does a soldier 


why we should—we are certainly not prepared, numerically, in 
the matter of trained men nor in the matter of munitions to | 
meet a well-equipped enemy. 

COMMERCE MUST BE CONSIDERED. 


is not webfooted.” Some one else asks Wh 
tary Garrison know about it? His 

Well, that is where they all make an 

neers are in direct charge of our rivers : 


| 
| 
We can not employ more men nor buy more munitions with- | after the development of our water 
out money. The truth is that at the present time our financial | Would be in charge of engineering projects i : n 
f house is not in order to provide any more men or any more | appropriation by Congress for waterway imy 
munitions without imposing additional taxes on the people. If | to be made without the approval of the United Stat \ 
, we agree that it is a good thing to employ more men in the | neers, backed up by the Secretary of War. 1 “ 
Army and Navy and to provide more munitions, including coast | fact, is the commander of one of 
cefenses and the like, then we must be prepared to give the | directton there are no less t! n 6.00 
people an opportunity to earn more money to pay the bills. other operating upon 1 high : 
What the people now need, in view of their tremendous pro- | Most of them naturally are small boats | a 
= ductive ability, is improved and increased transportation serv- | With such an array of Government 
. ice in order to reach a profitable market. The railroads, which | #lone it is difficult to understand why the ¢ 


. do the bulk of the common carrying, are admittedly incapable | £e° | irsimonious about its = terway 


of doing it all; the natural carriers of the fruits of American | iS more to the point, the work which f! 


f toil, the waterways of the country, are not sufficiently devel- | With its 2.500 boats is supposed to be d 

‘ oped to be of great service. The opportunity to improve these | commerce and industry, for the maint 
important auxiliaries to the commercial life of the Nation is | Which is the excuse for the War Depart 

y now at hand and comes with greater plausibility at this par- | rivers. it can not be wholly regarded 

ni ticular time because of this very discussion of preparedness. | ought not to be, for we are more ans - 

° DIVERSIFY OUR EMPLOYMENTS. than we are to promote war. 

ol We have been holding our increasing population in the already aa Sane Se , 

= congested cities and we have been forcing them to live in the 


| If, therefore, we are going to dé 
| ’ 
Vicinity of the railroad lines, thus restricting their power of ! paredness on a « ! 
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teria, let us permit preparedness and the navigability of our 
streams to go hand in hand with commerce anc industry. We 
need the latter to sustain the former. The Government itself 
acknowledges its responsibility to nature’s common carriers by 
utilizing them for the purposes of all the departments of the 
Government and particularly those of War, the Navy, and 
Commerce. The Government has gone too far into the develop- 
ment of our inland waterways to withdraw its support from 
them. It can not do so without putting an embargo upon busi- 
ness that can not otherwise be served, nor without denying to 
labor and industry necessary and wise avenues of employment. 
It can not discourage the internal development of this country 
without reducing the civie pride. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the Government will not stultify itself upon this great 
problem, but will deal with it in a liberal and common-sense 
spirit. [Applause.] 


Dyestuffs Difficulty Acute, Textile Manufacturers Say. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, January 5, 1915. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article giving the 
actual conditions in regard to the acute situation of dyestuffs. 
The article is from the Annual Review of the Journal of Com- 
merce, a purely business publication. It will only take a short 
space in the Recorp and Members will want to see it, as they 
may be called upon shortly to vote upon it. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Jan. 4, 1915.] 


PYESTUFFS DIFFICULTY ACUTE, TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS SAY—IT IS THB 
ONB MENACING BLEMENT IN THE PROSPERITY OF THE INDUSTRY— 
EXORBITANT PRICES NOW PREVAILING FOR COLORS ARB FOR THB MOST 
LIMITED QUANTITIES—COLORS COST MORE IN GOODS THAN ALL OTHER 
MATERIALS AND LABOR COMBINED—TABLES SHOWING WHAT HAS HAP- 
PENED SINCB THE WAR, IN ADVANCES FOR COLORS—CONSUMERS ARB TO 
BE MULCTED BECAUSE OF INFLUENCES OUTSIDE OF THB COUNTRY 
THROTTLING TEXTILE INDUSTRIES HERE—DEMANDING MORE DRASTIC 
ACTION BY THE GOVERNMENT, 

The dyestuffs difficulty is the most menacing element in the 
textile outlook. Manufacturers who are dependent upon more 
liberal supplies of coal-tar products from Germany, or a con- 
tinuation of supplies of logwood and other products from coun- 
tries that are British colonies, consider it very strange that more 
is not done by the Government to protect home interests that 
involve the employment of thousands in the silk, cotton, woolen, 
leather, and paper trades. The dyestuffs situation at this time 
is really acute. 

At present prices the color in many staple lines of fabrics 
costs more-than the total cost of other materials, labor, and 
zeneral expense combined. The exorbitant prices now prevailing 
for colors are only for the most limited quantities. Only very 
rarely can an original package of goods be obtained, and most 
lots offered for sale are from 10 to 300 pounds. 

No shipments of any importance of the standard colors have 
been received from Germany, practically the only source of sup- 
ply, since last March. The mills of necessity have gone on using 
up the stocks they had on hand. One concern may have had a 
larger supply than another and, by making exchanges and prac- 
ticing most rigid economies, with the cooperation of the trade, 
have been able to keep operations close to normal lines. Even 
where this has been possible the costs have been most extraor- 
dinary. 

To bring this matter to prominent attention in the buying 
end of the goods market, as well as with the hope that it will 
“urouse a stronger sentiment for relief in governmental circles, 
some facts and figures concerning textile dye costs and condi- 
tions are herewith appended. 

The advance in bleaching powder has been from 14 cents 
a pound to 11 cents a pound, the former price being the one 
ruling before the war, the latter being the spot price quoted just 
before the holiday. Other heavy chemicals used in bleaching 
have been advanced in like manner, despite the fact that many 
of them are made in this country in quantities to supply all 
needs, 

The books and correspondence of a group of printers and 
finishers were gone over in the past two weeks, and from them 
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the foHowing table was prepared, showing just what has hap- 
pened in color and chemical costs since the war started: 





i 








| Before war Spot. Futu 

eee a . —| Saati 
Acids: } Cents Cents. Ce 

i a a i a a a ea | .90 4 

Ne Sens no ec accent onws. ex cdead 1.45 3h | 

OE, BO GORI oo eo on vei oSe eins coeens 14 6 

EOE GRUNT sa 6 Sisais cde Zaveesewsine Ws 9 45 

Nitric........ ‘ktneancnhuneetdaeiac eee: 28 | 9 

EE Sethe Sid te hawt ee ence one aa as oe as 52 

Maret betdsetwlyscab@retnccstunse cs 8} | 14 
RO BON Riis iss sia sap ae cn sedn inebe asd 34 | 10 
ER SO IIS 6 nick acanin saa teawricmi eens 4 | 3 
Sec svcade ot cade vcdedeunetass rans consse ts | 1.25 | 43 
NN. 5 coueen saints ch dscabedebeusiets 13 | 35 ( 
I DUNE Svciicniencassisekescaseuexs | 13 | il 
IE I 5 6teindS Satie donadaccasscanan | 4.70 | 22 | 
EER WOON Su cécccensactscciecedecaar | 6] | 38 
Ws 5 cents 8. oct cek. eae 44 | 6 
PRIS BONN, OEY ike ccnics venscwndens skanes< | 3.90 | g 
MER nn vidnunensees<asphsaonacconnts 4 { 48 (! 
Chiorate potash. ............ccces. | 73 | 50 
Carbonate of potash. ..... Le whand cecak oewet cane be ddaxcw oak Fiat. 
Caustic soda, for 60 per cent. 14 | 5} 
ee ee 7 7 (') 
Chloride magnesium. . ii 43 (') 
DN C5. ib catticsscne 13 4 (1) 
Sed 1a deireihnG tn Gblldedha on woul aes 40% 20 56 (1) 
RRR os coe ah ne oo Seen thant eyes eae 8 19 (1) 
UCI). cdcnatedcnennhoctscens tetas sn 30 50 (*) 
Poet ak snk ick coteaien nteatednns 1h 3 (") 
PE iii iancd asks peste dass taeeasksks® 5 9 @) 
Permanganate of potash... ........0.0.----00 9 ‘1.55 ) 
Pe Rs boss onc nse eécecse cis cesd 25 4.25 | ) 
Sulphide of sodium, concentrated.............. 24 4} ( 
Pn «a ctievbeancteedecasksadvoudoassansed 75 | 90 
— “eval dttadegvageveceeecdbbsetanaVeseaaes — i 
POOP ONDE S Sas 5c ince deka cence gcsostre 4.6 
PNNIL. < wadeotncgwt s danebblab eens adesskaes 6 35 
EE 30 oc ciueianhiw ast aueon eeranguewedsn oe 64 28 ( 
DL S54ckcevuss dencacsscesscescdencet 10 ‘1.10 GO t 
A 2 nGinnceubensustnas san sawes Gon : *1.00 M 
Nc. .scsosautes kacheuceneasenetss* *2.00 1.2 
PR a dais Socaccancd uvcatebecesacss 16 | +2. 25 
UNDE. Sass acs knsGiuh doebedaamwesios 18 #3. 50 
EE iveinasnpcnsasacccasanesen cee 20 55.00 (*) 
Indigo synthetic, 20 per cent paste............ 18 1.35 (t) 
NS aus dca cabbkdecaustansiee 30 ‘6.00 (1) 
NN 6 oh cc adecndan ane}snthncedeincae 2) 41,000 |...... 
IE ic. a0 cb thie cisimab bases asa paehee a 14 *4.00 | e7 
RIE UNITES «ones scccsassccoasssé Ueieat eaas (3) COD }....-. 
PRONE OE on. 15a. Scie ces 5 11.00 | 
Extracts, fustic, hypernic, cutch............-- (3) $500 |.... 


' Not quoted. 2 Dollars. 3 Average advance. 4 Ver cent. 


From another group of dye users handling woolen and cotton 
goods another table of costs was procured. The slight varia- 
tions between the two are accounted for readily enough by tly 
varying sorts used by the industries and are readily explained 
by men in and out of the chemical and dyeing trades: 


Before war. Now. 


Per pound. Per pound 
$0.55 


NOD Sdiks Sh iene faces Sab cocks Sei v ess eCdveevcbece ce $15.03 
PROCS YOIOWB oso cvescicicindcccscsctveccsesenccccccsccesocs - 50 SW) 
RE cach antd aan Botacchensées ¥andacchediae<h ane .40 5.05 
ER Gite cdinencsnecus Gacues ees seegeeeeas easens . 50 12.0 
IE iil Paks J6-064 6 daUead dacs Gah bidecsecdees sib ot | 1.5 
PE UMOD, 3. ihsincmansadorsavjenisadho vine ntdeessineers . 30 2.0) 
la anne ad ah vais cobken Ckemhe se aae een 155 ] 
NNN 65.5. a bo ecc sid esicccnncwesceccececscosescesesccesual .18 3.0 
Indanthrene.......cccesccesecceee Bb eUSbs aleve dd seshescste -30 ». OY 
SIG) aah de ci eihieanadcewni itn teat anieteaimes ess 25 1.0) 
Tien Va Wcinda ceed benatoadsrvsctnaccousetesecs .40 12.9) 
RA ME. 6 cnvuwttishtccwicdveucdtUs ccs nbbuduescdes ce -O1} (*) 
I i nas taints ne saienaenaelh omen shlnates wes -055 () 
STS ie Ed occ eRons bates an aa Meie ee &abiedaadephee .08 (*) 
REMI nace deca ch scent dcoteck bbs ct bien dde Vedas OS ( 
IE Seid dale lataikivs ok WE cE RL ns oa gh Ga betke ckMsas 014 | 
DE tds onthsg ans nkenCipanawenke weahgunesoe fowl .04 | ‘ 
Rp a EG le te Sela ely laa O19 | 05} 
i 








1 Not obtainable. 

Despite all that is sent out from Government sources for 
political purposes, despite all that is said concerning the pre!- 
ability of a dye industry being established in this country, and 
despite every connivance attributed to those who want to 
hamper mills for diplomatic or war purposes, the cold facts of 
the situation are that the time has come when every consumer 
in this country is about to be mulcted because of abnormal 
costs of textile production, having nothing to do with great 
profit to labor, increased dividends to manufacturing stoc- 
holders or any other normal form of influence benefiting the 
industry in particular spots or at large. 

The efforts that have been made to use substitute dyes are 
far greater than the trade realizes, yet in this particular ths 
condition has been reached where exorbitant values are nu!li- 
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fying those efforts. For example, note the advance in logwood | Other members of this distinguis! 


extract from.5 cents to $1, the advance of 500 per cent in fustic, | iuto prominence were Gazaway B. Lemar and Tk a | 
hypernie, and eutech, the sverage advance of 50 per cent in | both et whom served in Congress; Albert R. 1 a 
simple pigment colors—not fast—all of these things being sub- | journalist and formerly editor of the Macon Telegraph: 1 
<titutes that came into large use after the war started. M. Lamar, speaker pro tempore of the Georgia house of 1 
nfluences outside of this country, manufacturers say, are | sentatives, member of the State senate, and later United St 
doing a great deal to bring about the cenditions where costs of ; marshal of the southern district of Georgian: William B 
fabries will be advanced beyond all reason, where many fabrics |} Lamar, judge of the superior court and formerly a M 
ean not be made, and where substitute fabrics will command | of Congress from Florida; Charles A. L. Laman id Jett 
prices that have no relation to cost of production. The textile |} Lamar, colonels in the Confederate Army, both of who 


manufacturers of the country, apart from political affiliations, | killed during the war, the former near Columbus and the |: 
pelieve that intelligent action by the Government will help them, | at Crampton’s Gap; Rey. Andrew J. Lamar, of Nashvill 
and part of that action involves getting dyes from Germany or | Rey. James 8S. Lamar, of August: 
waking it plain to England that interference with American | Disciples. 

ymerce in dyestuffs can not be tolerated. 


ig 


Sta, pastol of the Church o 
The last named married Mary Rucker, a daughter of Jose) 
Rucker, banker and planter of Elbert County, Ga., and to the 


® ‘ i} was born Joseph Rucker Lamar. He saw @ light on the p 
The Life and Character of Mr. Justice Joseph Rucker | fition of hist material crandmothwr at pode ee ae 
Lamar, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme ’ 





County, on October 14, 1857. He spent his early life in August 
Court, } attended the Richmond Acadetiny, later attending the Univers 
yr of Georgia and Bethany College in West Virginia, where he w 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | graduated in 1S77. He also graduated in law from Washing 
7 }and Lee University and was admitted to the bar in Augusta in 
or | 1878. Except during two years of service on the supreme court 
' . . - } of Georgia he lived in Augusta until his appointment by Vres 
TL O N é C A R L \ I N S ) N ’ j dent Taft in December, 1910. 
OF GHORGIA, |! When we step to think that from a hundred million peopl 
only nine men are chosen for a single body their great 
In vn Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES. seems established. Still his selection was no surprise to his 


vs : friends who knew him best, but apparently what they had : 
Tuesday, January 4, 1916. Ways expected. His mental and moral qualities seemed to cor 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. Trier] has | SPire to place him upon the bench, He had unusual intel 
just announced to the House the death of Mr. Justice Joseph | With the highest moral and religious tendencies. 


tucker Lamar, an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the |, Mr. Justice Lamar received the highest honor that can co 
United States, which occurred in this city on Sunday evening. | '? #2 American lawyer in being ealled to a court that exes 
It seems to me eminently fitting that the House should pause | cee au most profound influence on the course of this great 
in its work to note the passing of this eminent jurist, stainless Republic, and at no period of its existence did questions gré 
patriot, and virile American. The country bows its head in sor- | 1% importance or more far reaching in their influence con 
row over one of Georgia's gifted sons. sore the court than the questions which were solved b; 
His loss will be greatly felt by his fellow members of the | !bunal during his incumbency, — 
Supreme Court and those that have had dealings with that high During his service as an Associate Justice he participated in 


tribanal, for they have long since learned of the great and tire- | the hearings of some of the most noted cases that have ey 

less industry and painstaking care given to every question that | been argued before that court, and not even during the days 
came before him for settlement, and his profound and deep | Wen Marshall was molding the Constitution and adding undyine 
study and knowledge of the law has made a lasting impression | f#me to his name, were questions of more importance to 


on the bar of the country, for he mastered the science and ap- | People and to generations yet to be born than those passed upo 





plied it well. by the deceased justice, 
Possessing a wonderful analytical mind, he devoted his time From the first day of his appearance as a member of the 


to study and reading in such well-chosen lines as to make his | SUPreme Court, Judge Lamar was recognized as a forceful pe 
fund of general information almost boundless. Possessing these | S°nality, a profound lawyer, a clear thinker, and a man of uy 
splendid qualities, he made a deep and lasting impression of | tiring industry. Some of his decisions were written 2 dozen o1 
the most pleasant character in Washington in both official and | ¢Ve® 20 times, until he was perfectly satistied with them. “Phy 
social cireles. He will be missed in this city, in which he has | were clear and fluent and fine specimens of judicial reasoning 
in the last years of his life resided. But it is in Georgia, his | am thelr Gelivery Jumice Lamar was easy to follow. 
native State, that he will be most mourned. In Georgia, where | Yoice Was clear and resonant, he sketehed briefly the ming 
‘i 2 boy and man he has spent years; years when he made his features of the case, and brought out the main points in de 

| 


winning fight that afterwards led to the high position that he | Sions of the court or in his dissenting views with great clk 

was called upon to fill, and which he filled with credit to him- | 2@S8 2nd convincing force. 

self and to his Nation. Membership on the Supreme Court is an honor compare { 
Mr. Justice Lamar came of a family which has been conspicu- 

ous in many lines of endeavor, and‘he has sustained the proudest 

traditions of that family and added great honor to its name. 
fie died in this city on January 2, 1916, five years almost to 


which any other in the Government has little attraction 
was not always so regarded, for the first Chief Justice, Joh 
Jay, resigned to accept election as governor of New York, t 
which he had been chosen while absent from the counts 


i ; T..3 Nec: ical ‘nolan ‘here @ ecrotiantes the y 
the day after his appointment to the Supreme Court of the United | SPeci#! mission to England, where he negotiated th ) 
States, treaty. 
Hie came of French Huguenot stock. Thomas Lamar. head of But from the accession of John Marshall to the chief ju 
one branch of the American family, and his brother Peter came | Ship of the United States, the court has steadily risen in disuit 
t ; from the Province of Anjou in France and settled first in | to the place intended by the Constitution for it to occupy i 


Virginia and then in the colony of Maryland. A certificate of | Unique position of the court is aptly summarized by 1 


‘ , it 


nationality granted by Lord Baltimore in 1663 recited that they | Taylor, who says it is “an institution without protot 


for were “late of Virginia and subjects of the Crown of France.” | history.” 
ob- John Lamar, another brother, came over later. He was the It is the only court in the world which has the power to 
nd forbear of L. Q. C. Lamar, a lawyer and judge of the superior | the legislation of its country. As the guardian and inter 
to court, and of the junior L. Q. C. Lamar, legislator, United States | of the Constitution it has the power to review acts of C 
of Senator, Cabinet member, and justice of the Supreme Court of | and to declare that such acts as in its judgment are 
ner : the United States. Mirabeau B. Lamar, another descendant, | harmony with that instrument have not the force of 
nal helped to achieve the independence of Texas and was the second | that Government officials seeking to carry out such kk 
leat President of the Republic. acts are proceeding illegally. From its decision t 
ck- Rarely in the history of this country has it occurred that two | appeal save to revolution or to God. 
the men of the same family have achieved the high distinction of Justice Lamar was one of the few men ever nial 
serving on the Supreme Court. Associate Justice L. Q. ©. | court by a President of the opposite political faith. I 
are Lamar served on the bench from 1888 to 1893 and Associate | selection that he made for high office did President ‘l 
the Justice Joseph R. Lamar from 1911 to 1916. better judgment. He picked the right mia He 
lli- 
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ef all Georgians when he chose this distinguished son of the 
State to the high place for which his abilities so well fitted 
him 

President Wilson recognized the qualities of lawyer and dipto- 
mat in Justice Lamar by selecting him as the principal commis- 
sioner of the United States to confer with the so-called A. B. C. 
mediators of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile in an effort to reach a 
solution of the Mexican problem. In the work of the Niagara 
Falls conference in 1914 Judge Lamar bore himself with credit. 

I wish to pause here for a moment to commend the far- 
seeing statesmanship of President Wilson in bringing together 
these distinguished representatives of Latin America to confer 
with our own jurists as to the solution of the difficulty we were 
facing in turbulent Mexico. It helped to create a better feeling 
within all of the countries south of the Rie Grande. It showed 
the United States not as a big brother but as a sister Republie 
eager to advance the interests of all the Americas. 

Mr. Justice Lamar had a part in this work the equal of that 
of any of the diplomatists there gathered. His innate southern 
eourtesy, his genuineness, and his industry made a deep im- 
pression upon his associates. 

Exhausted by his arduous labors and the great responsibility 
which rests upon members of the United States Supreme Court, 
he went to White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last June to rest and 
recuperate. He seemed to tmprove, but in September a clot 
formed in an artery, resulting in partial paralysis and the tem- 
porary loss of his left arm and leg. With invincible fortitude he 
planned to return to work in October when the court resumed 
its sittings, but his condition forbade. 

During the Christmas holidays he contracted a deep cold, 
which caused congestion of the lungs. His heart, already weak- 
ened by hard work and the overstrain of his illness, could not 
bear up under the added strain. Despite the best medical as- 
sistance, he succumbed to the pale messenger that never tires 
and never pities, the messenger that called Sappho away from 
her songs and Letitia Landon away from her grief, the messen- 
ger who piloted Poe “to the misty dim regions of Weir.” 

It can be truly said that he died in harness; a slave to duty. 
In his unremitting application to duty, he failed to heed the 
limitations of a failing physique which established barriers that 
could not be passed without loosening the silver cords. and 
breaking the golden bowl of life. I faney that he knew this. 
and in the silent watches of the night that he took counsel with 
his own spirit, and it was borne in upon him that in the dis- 
charge of his duties he was literally taking his life in hfs 
hand; was deliberately shortening a career that was rich in the 
promises of still greater honors and usefulness to his country. 

His distinguished eareer is not alone the property of the 
people of Augusta, but Augusta can ever take just and growing 
pride in this her illustrious, and probably her most illustrious, 
son. 

His body has been taken to Augusta, surrounded by every 
mark of respect due to his high office and every evidence of 
affectionate regard which loving friends could offer. 

As was said ef a great king of old we may say of him, 
“ Having served his generation he fell asleep and was gathered 
to his fathers.” 





The National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOUETT SHOUSE, 
OF KANSAS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upen the subject of the 
national defense, I desire to submit copy of a telegram received 
from Mrs. Lillian Mitchner, president of the Weman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Kansas, and copy of my answer to 
same: 


TopeKxa, Kans., December 30, 1915. 
Jovetr Smovsr, M. C.,, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In behalf of the 10.000 members of the Woman’s Clrts- 
tian Temperance Unton FT wish to urge yen te vote against pre- 
paredness as it is now contemplated by the administration. 
people of Kansas want peace. 

LILLIAN MITCHNER, 
President Kansas Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


j 
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Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED States 
“ ashington, dD. C., January , 
Mrs, LItLran MITCHNER, 7 _ 
President State W. C. T. U., Toneka, Kaas. 

My Dear Mrs, MITCHNER: Your night letter of December 20 | 
me in due ceurse and would have been answered more prompt 
that I desired to wait until I might have time to enter fully 
discussion of the question of national defense that instigated 
message. 

I think it is not necessary for me to say te you that any sue 
from the splendid organization over which you preside wil] 
have the most earnest and the most careful attention at my har 
endeavored to show by my course in the State senate; as | s 
deavor to show threaghout my service in Congress, that | deeply 
pathize with and am strongly committed to the great policies of | 
advancement for which you and the excellent women associated 
you contend, 

Let me add@ also, im response to your statement that “the peo; 
Kansas want peace,” that I fully agree with that estimate of t/ 
sires of our people, and with fit I am in the fullest possible 
There is no citizen of Kansas more anxious to see peace preserved 
anxious to see us kept out of the awful maelstrom of the Eu: 
war than am I. Only if peace may not be kept with honor am | 
inz to see onr country become a party to that war. And I ex 
pray that in the wisdom and under the guidance of Him whon 
all worship it may still be permitted to us, as it has been permitt 
us, to remain the one great nation of all the world at peace wit 
the world, 

You say that on behalf of the 10.000 members of the Women's ( 
tian Temperance Union of Kansas you wish to urge me to 
azainst preparedness as it is now contemplated by the administrat 
Let us for just a moment review the program of preparedness as 
lined by our President. I feel that such a review is wise and ¢ 
because there have been grave and gross misrepresentations of 
that program contemplates, of what it embodies, and of the a! 
departure from the policy ef our Government that will be b: 
about ff it ts carried through. 

In the first place, our I’resident does not urge a large standing A 
He urges merely the addition of a few thousand men to the pr: 
standing Army ln order more properly to man our coast defenses 
for the nucleus of a real Army, if we are ever called upon to us 
for the defense of our liberty and our property, he suggests the fo 
tion of what is popularly denominated a “continental army.” ¢ 
recruited from the citizenship generally, with the idea of about 
menths service each year and subject to a call te the colors for t 
years, 

An enlistment of 133,000 men a years throughout a period of three y: 
with two mouths military training each of the years of service, acc 
ing to the President's suggestion, would give us a basis of 400,000 
ciplined citizens trained to the use of arms around whom could 
rallied a great volunteer army in case of war. 

Personally I am not inclined to favor this proposition of a cont 
nental army. Already we have the basis for a first-class military {: 
through our State militia. The difficulty ts that the militia in a 
number of States is at the present time more or less of a farce 
different methods of discipline and of training must be introduce 
it is going te be made the effective body that will be necessary if 
are ever called upon to defend ourselves. 

My view is that it will be better to supply those needed meth 
the necessary training and all equipment that should be added. 
to work through the present basis of the State militia, somewhat 
larged and very considerably {mproved, than to adopt the proposed 
of the continental army. ‘nder no circumstances do IT faver a ln 
standing army, and | shall not vote for a large standing army u! 
the conditions which now obtain in our country. 

The claim is made by many that any expansion of our military sys! 
will create a rit of militarism in this country. have uo fea: 
such result. nly a radical departure frem our present systen 
government would make it possthle, Democracy and militarism can 
go hand fn hand. The enlargement of our State militia or Nati 
Guard surely need not be viewed with apprehension. And wor! 
through the channels already established, with the addition of trai 
officers necessary toe carry on the work, it seems to me that we 
effert the basis for a most excellent army of defense should the | 
for it ever arise. 

Now to take up the other feature ef the proposed program. 
President holds, as do all others, TIT think, that our Navy always 
been and always mast be our first Hine of defense: that with a | 
coast line upon both the Atlantic and the Pacttie to defend we m 
be prepared te prevent the landing of a hostile force or invasion ) 
foreign foe, 

The President does not contemplate any departure from the prog 
of naval expansion entered wpen years ago. All he asks and! «!! 
suggests ix merely a hurrying up of the completion of that prow 
with the view of giving ue within 5 vears instead of within 15 yon 
for instance, a Navy regarded by those who fave given the cl 
study and the greatest thought to the subject as of a size necess 
properly to defend oursetves 

It is true that the hurrying up of this program and the construc! 
of several battleships in one year, where hitherto only one has been 
structed, will cause very considerable immediate additional expense 
is true that the complement of submarines aml ef other accesso! 
to make eur Navy more effeetive in modern warfare will add fur' 
expense. Rut, all teld, with the small additions to the armed f 
of the country, with the large additions necessary to the equip: 
for armed forces, and with the additions to the Navy im all its bran 
which are suggested, the expenditure for Army wend Navy will be 
creased for a period of five years from abeut $°50,000,000 per 
which we are now spending, to about $250:006.000 a year, if the I" 
dent’s plap is foltowed and carried out in all details. And probably | 
“~—— increase will be scaled by Congress. 

is annual expenditure of $250.000,000 has been going on 
years. No tue and cry has been raised against it. It has net 
considered militaristic or a species of graft. I[t has been looked uy 
properly as our national insurance against war. Do not present 
ditions, unprecedented and. alarming as they are, justify a reason 
focrease of that insurance? 

I am sure you wil! agree, my dear Mrs. Mitchiner, that if two | 
age some man had taken the floor in our Halls of Cougress or [pu 
other public place and had predicted that at this time practically 
whole of Europe would be at war, we should tave regarded him a- 
alarmist, an extremist, and one wholly unworthy of credence. 
seemed utterly impossible that the fearful carnage which has now 
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—~ ——— ee nee ae aaa a ae oe aa 
; iing Europe for more than a year could ever be permitied in | part; The lead I K 
b - age of What we are pleased to call enlightened civilization. Murdock, its candi i s “ 
; I know that it now seems to many thoughtful men impossible that | candidate for gov \ \ \\ 
euntry can be invaded for a number of years to come because of mitteeman. The s 
the belief on their part that when the present war is over practicall) Star. 
a nation of Europe will be so burdened with debt, so devastated of Let me ad t attention 
i that another war to any of them must prove a matter of far dis Allen, and White and by the K s 4 
+ont. indeed. And vet if we view the future in the light of events that | preparedness, and let 1 isk ve 
nistory has recorded we must look upon that future with grave concern | that their position 2 W : that 
» our Nation. } been taken only after a most 
. teaching of history indicates that no war has ever merely dragged | volved, of what our country now 
f out, that a decisive victory by one side or the other has always | and of what it needs to make th fl 
heen accomplished before a war has ended. And by that token one side | I am willing to admit that I 1 I 
oy the other to the conflict raging in Europe must be convincingly | may prove groundless. I tru that 1 
rious before this war will end. Suppose at the end of this war | ther use of either Army or N Ll: 
; ne should be ruled from one capital. Surely under such conditions | case is ita serious matter th } 
no thinking man or woman could contend that this country is safe. | now when the future seer \\ ’ 
\t best we have only the ill will of all the belligerents. At worst | us as a nation because of the « J 
‘on have the intense hatred of several of them and the desire by them | few years? 
; revyenged for real or fancied injuries suffered at our hands. On the other hand, 
rurthermore, history teaches that war has a striking tendency to do | paredness should prey . I ti 
with all ideas of moral value and moral equation and moral | mistaken, and that we sh 
‘ ideration ; that an officer or a common soldier, as the case may be, | tion of powerful nations ay 
} ened to war, becomes frequently when the opportunity offers little | our institutions. Then the k | 
‘than a robber and a bandit, and that the leaders of nations long single week might far exceed by multiplic: t 
engaged in war look eagerly for any prize that seems rich enough to | plated in expenditures for defer and 1 ry 
x int them in going after it and so little protected as to make capture | for granted seem almost suicida Can wv fl " 
le. | The most pronoi ed opp ‘ tl j 
rhe two continents of this hemisphere offer to-day the richest prize that if they ra shown from \ “ 
in the world. North America is more prosperous, more desirable, than | tacked they will favor all tl : 
it has ever been before. South America is scarcely second in potential | purposes of defense. Who a uv Ww I 
wealth and in its attractiveness from a colonization standpoint. It | us not overlook this fact Wha ‘ imp } 
may be, 1 think it is, altogether probable that this continent is not | Europe. Might not histo rem itse] wafers ie 
i erlous danger of immediate attack from any nation of Europe; but | Already this letter has dragged 1 Y 
I am just as firmly convinced that within a very short time after this | I can not close without two other suge: r t} 
war closes the Monroe doctrine, which is our guaranty of liberty and | may be absolutely clear. I do not pret 
of pretection to our sister republics of South America, is going to be | our needs as a nation I know that I h 
called seriously into question and that it will be necessary for us either | sybject of preparedne more e and 1 1 
te defend or to renounce that doctrine. six months than I have ever given to a other p 
It has been one of our national tenets for nearly a hundred years. | the conclusions reached thu ‘ hed or ‘ 
It has been and is the expression of our high appreciation of liberty | careful consideration of all that is inve Rut « » with \ 
al our generous intention to assist other a to attain and to | [| confess that I am not thus f f 1 . and therefor . 
preserve the liberty that is our greatest blessing. To renounce it | constrained to believe that the averag h “opport 1 
would mean absolute disregard of the principles which we have hitherte | inform himself are probably more lini 0 
maintained, and if we are not going to renounce it we must be pre- | tion to pass sweeping judgeme y 
| to defend it against any possible aggression. | personal knowledge. ; ; 
| said a while ago that I believe this continent is not in serious I think that the whole subject wants ¢ made ¢ ir f 
danger of attack from a European nation when the present war closes; | people of the country as it can | ' And to that e1 I 
| [ do not feel the same degree of complacency with reference to | that we should have prolonged public hes : ; / 
Japan. Since she became victcrious out of the Russian war, Japan has | who can ceive information that will ¢ 
wen preparing herself carefully with the idea of ultimate world | every man and every woman throue!l ; % 
domination, She has grown rich during the European war; rich beyond | of the land may have the opportu! Po e 
her wildest dreams. She has supplied to the allies every article that | and may form conclusions based upol ch infor 
she could manufacture, and nothing has been bought from us by them | Many of those who oppose p onatadnnes ; t th 
until Japan had been given the first opportunity to furnish it. You | its favor is due to nay wt ; intel ' 
f know something of the prosperity that has accrued to many and varied | Government cont a iinet he 3 rite \ i 
lines of business in this country as a result of the war; and through | Government, as a part of that pt “— 
that knowledge you can gauge somewhat the tremendous volume of | gor the erection of its own muniiion : 
trade that has passed continually from Japan to Russia and to England | enoyeh to supply all munitior ie 7 ; \ 
and to France. | hereafter 
Japan is not a Christian nation. She is a nation of materialists, a There is no question that many o no } ’ 
nation of believers in foree, a nation that clings to the tenet that | qrmor plate and other a iii ae Senki Sane A } 
m makes right. Suppose when this war is over all of Europe is | of the Government undue profit rafibins Siskinua ' 
$ ' ! undue pronuts, Phe at vor 
prostrate, Wiil not the opportunity come that Japan has perhaps been | years ago was one of the really black spot : . 
waiting for, and will it not be necessary for us to contest with her the | [et ns get away from any possibility of era of tae awa ° 
ambition of ultimate world domination which she fs said to have cher- | possibility of profit by private interests, and let us whee Aare 
ished for 10 years or more? | ernment not only the ant eoads at tie lawrent weet : ) 
With all the earnestness that is in me, I hope that I may never see | from influences that might be exerted wake 
another war. Especially do I hope that I may never see my own coun- | ee ee z ee ae 
. . , | I have endeavored to revir iis whole prop 
try again at war. I should like to believe that this will be the last in answer to your message I do no ; witl 
y war, and that when it is over we, as a nation, may be permitted to | president's progran ie Miandad acnayd an. eves bienaviteY aaiies 
i influence all the nations of the world to disarmament. I know that I | ty any large standing armt 'L bedi ha oS at ( Ais 
: > . z i gL sti in ¢ Ve breil thi ou i i 
voice the feeling of the American people when I say that no stone | ja improved and enlarged. I believe that n 
would be left unturned to bring about that result. cated and prepared ia dell tha Wattonat | ay 
But we can not indulge in disarmament unless it is an agreed policy | gauipment. and ammunition neceseare toa lat er 2 
among all the leading nations. Especially can we not consider dis- | }.)' thiak snd held tn veadinens foe’ seem need 
armament at a time when much oj the world is mad with war and with | pat Navy, already-excelient. should eed 
the spirit of conquest induced by war; when the so-called “ balance of | efficiency shouke be rea ro bly | — endl ok 
power in Europe, upon which formerly we could rely for safety, has | gubmarines, destrovers, ceout eruleere aid « 
een entirely upset; when instead of being regarded with friendship | C ahatl Qcldnin wtnntte thet hearted ‘fore the ¢ on» 
we are looked upon with malice and dislike and envy by many Euro- | yyijitary Affairs. In the light of t nfo tion tt , i 
pean nations; and when, on account of our very prosperity and our | Change my mind. Otherwiee Lexpect t eal 
very wealth, we must be ready——-more ready than ever—to defend not | pitited in’a roo 1:  SettlL tiewr ae ane 
only that wealth but to defend the principles of liberty for which we | ~ ygay | take advantace of 11 ce 
stand as a people. i ce Saieieares seemiaasainias nhaae heaaaede Toi “sate 
Iam not in any sense an extremist for preparedness. I do not he- oe th's ao ke — ad t iy ecm really mien amit’ 
eve for an instant in going to the lengths that are being advocated | 2} /j, ef ol a eats oe aes , 
by many of the writers and speakers upon this subject. But I do be- | \itional prohibition which ia &. pear vouv be 
lieve in taking the steps necessary to bring our present forces, both of “With oor ; i | ae “ ; 
“1 and land, to a point of efficiency where we shall be adequately de a mS respece, 5 beg ¥ ; 
t ed and where we can offer to our sister Republics that degree of SEmCETeIys JOUER, : 
assistance which we guarantee them under the Monroe doctrine. The appended letter may be of erest in this ¢o 
t ; Is the President’s position extreme? Three men are now living who | : 
i served as Presidents of the United States—-Col. Roosevelt, Mr. | IfeapQuantt B. PB. Ys } P i 
Taft, and President Wilson. All of them advocate a policy of national | DEPARTMENT KANSAS, GRAND AKMY O1 BO 
5 defense. Col. Roosevelt goes to striking lengths as compared with | . pal , AG D 
: President Wilson. He criticizes the President's policy as being in no | Hen. Joverr Stovsr, 
; Way adequate and as not offering the degree of protection necessary to | Washington, D.C. 
>, our country. Mr. Taft very largely agrees with ihe plans outlined by Dean Str: At a meeting of ¢ I 
ie ft President ilson. | came up and seven to two were in fave i ‘ ( 
Chere are at this time a number of men announcing themselves as | position. 
candidates for the Republican nomination for President. I have read | When the Second Michigan Infant left 1 \ 
with care and with interest the statements of principle which these men | first three-year men, we had only 200 ¢ Wi t 
ut have given out in connection with their announcements, and I think I | burg Gov. Curtin furnished the other « 
am not mistaken in saying that all who thus far have expressed them- | being the first regiment through Lali 
n Selves advocate a greater degree of preparedness than that contemplated | them. 


in the President’s message. 


Now, the old soldier know if we } 
if I am not mistaken, you were assoclated with the Progressive Party 


war would not have lasted four years 


' 
; In Kansas in the last campaign—a party which, whether one agrees I would like to see the young men in traini 
Ns With it or not, must be admitted to have embodied in its platform the | the first year, two months the second 
1 finest and most comprehensive enunciation for the advancement of | We would have better citizen | 
human rights and for the bringmg about of modern reform along | old flag. 
Unanitarian lines that has ever been put forward by any political Sincerely, your 5 
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I also append three editorial clippings from recent issues of 
the Kansas City Star which answer arguments frequently ad- 
vanced against preparedness, 


{From the Kansas City Star, Dec. 3, 1915.] 
PREPARE OR REPAIR? 

The pacifists like to assert (and anybody can believe them who 
chouses) that they would be willing for the Nation to arm for defense 
if they could be informed from what quarter we are to be attacked. 

It would, of course, be a great advantage if this information could 
be furnished. Also it would be a gentlemanly thing If burglars would 
mail us a card a day or so In advance and let us know the hour when 
they intend to call for the spoons. But, unfortunately, war and bur- 
glary are not conducted under those rules. Late interpretations of 
international law, indeed, hold that even a declaration need bot neces- 
sarily precede hostilities. Under modern conditions when so much 
depends upon the suddenness and effectiveness of the first blow war al- 
Ways comes as a surprise. Such was the Russo-Japanese War, such was 
the war now devastuting Europe. He would have been a wise states- 
man who could bave said as late as the spring of 1914 that before 
nutumn the cannon would be roaring on the frontiers. He would have 
been a wiser statesman who could have said what the cause of the 
atastrophe would be. A pistol shot in Serbia, and lo! a German army 
launched at Parts! 

Preparedness for national defense here In the United States does not 
mean that there is immediate and specific danger of attack from any 
quarter. It means that the United States, reading the lessons of the 
sudden and unexpected war tn Purope, is not going to wait until some 
obscure fnse is lighted somewhere that may lead to a similar result_on 
this continent, but is going to be ready before the event happens. The 
event may never happen. All the better. But it is better to prepare 
beforchand than to repair afterwards. 

[from the Kansas City Star, Jan. 1, 1916.] 
IS HB JUST “ KIDDING"? 

\ subscriber at Lane, Kans... writes the Star to inquire if this paper 
doubts the ability of the country to raise an army of 1,000,000 men 
“ overnight ’ for the purpose of defending the country. 

No doubt the Lane, Kans., man was very indignant when he wrote 
the inquiry. The idea that anyone should be suspicious of the patriot- 
ism of the United States! 

Of course the United States could not raise an army of 1,000.000 
mep overnight. It could not get ready within several weeks to raise 
the army. It would have no idea what to do with such an army if 
it had one, being as unprepared to handle an army as it is to use an 
army. 

The United States took several weeks to move an army of a few 
thousand men tn the Spanish-American War, and the failure tt made 
of the handling of the troops then created a national scandal. Among 
those who tried to make the most of the scandal, at the time, for peliti- 
cal effect are many who are now trying te prevent preparedness for 
preventing another diserace of the same kind in case it became necessary 
to move the troops. But maybe, after all, the Lane man is only “ kid- 
ding.” 


{from the Kansas City Star, Dec. 30, 1915.1 
‘WHAT SHALL WE Say?” 

In 1915, Dr. David Starr Jordan published “ War and Waste,” in 
which he said: “ What shall we say of the great war of Europe, ever 
threatening, ever mmpending, and which never comes? We shall say 
that it will never come. Humanty speaking, it is impossible. * * ®* 
The bankers will not find the money for such a fight, the industries of 
Europe will not maintain fit, the statesmen can not.” 

What shall we say of such a prediction—ever repeated, ever insisted 
npon, and which wasn’t true? Humanly speaking, it was as wicked 
as it was false, because it tended to mislead this unprepared Nation 
into a blind belief that the days of war were over and that it was 
unnecessary for a peaceful people to be armed against aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other phase of this subject to which 
I desire to allude briefly at this time. In his recent message to 
the Congress, the President called attention to the necessity to 
adopt measures to obtain additional revenue to meet govern- 
inental expenses. Just before the holiday recess, Congress re- 
moved the time limit from the present war-revenue measure so 
that the taxes laid under it might continue after January 1, 
1916, on the same basis as before. Consideration of the exten- 
sion of this measure afforded opportunity for general debate 
upon governmental revenues. The members of the minority teok 
full advantage of the occasion to attack the Underwood tariff 
law, but every argument they advanced was refuted through the 
full presentation of facts by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kircnin]. It was shown conclusively from the re- 
ceipts of the Government that during the eight months of the 
operation of the Underwood iaw, from December 1, 1913, until 
August 1, 1914, the eight months immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the European war, more revenue was raised by the 
Underwood law with its income-tax provision than had been 
raised by the Payne-Aldrich tariff law during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding fiscal year. The facts adduced 
by the gentleman from North Carolina were not and could not be 
refuted, although Republican speakers and Republican press 
continue and will centinue to refer to the Underwood law as a 
failure despite the facts. 

It was shown further in that debate that practically every 
neutral nation of the world, including Japan, had been forced, 
as a result of the European war, to adjust its revenues to condi- 
tions Imposed by that war, although the gentlemen of the mi- 
nority have contended that there is no necessity for a war tax 
in time of peace. The whole situation was summed up briefly 
but forcefully by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], 
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the only member of the Socialist Party on this floor, w) 
charged the Republican opposition with insincerity and 
his position in these words: 

I tntend tu vote for the joint resolution. And T will do this 
standing that it coutatnos a number of oppressive provisions wt 
burdensome to the people. This is an emergency act in the 
sense of the word. We deal with an emergeney which can not 
trolled by the people of the United States. The peoples of Eu 
have been glad to change their sorrows and afflictions for the 
imposed by the emergency act. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there will be the necessity for add 
revenues to the Government as long as the European war 
regardless of the proposed program of national defer 
proportion as that program is adopted the necessity for 
tional revenues will increase. I trust it may be possible f 
present Congress to repeal within the next six months t! 
revenue act now in force. And I believe that act can 
pealed and that the amount necessary to provide a reas: 
defense program can be raised without reverting to met! 
taxation such as are involved in the present emergency 
such as were suggested by the President in his message 1 
Congress. 

There is no form of taxation so troublesome, so anno 
the people, as a stamp tax. The present stamp tax aifec 
a limited portion of the people. But if a stamp tax were 
on checks, as was done at the instance of our Repu! 
friends during the Spanish War, and as was suggested 
President's recent message, it would be a continunl nuisa 
the American people as long as it lasted. I am opposed « 
the levying of a tax upon gasoline, because gasoline no 
is a luxury but has gotten to be a real necessity to a vast 
ber of the farmers of the country. 

Instead of such forms of taxation, which would raise at 
but limited revenues, I hope to see this Government exte 
provisions of the income tax so that the amount raised |\ 
tax from the large incomes of the country may he gres 
creased. I would not favor lowering the exemptions of t 
come tax so as to include within its scope those not ho 
cluded, but I would increase very considerably the rate of 
tion laid wpon those whose incomes are large and who cz 
afford to bear it. A Government under the protection of 
an income of one hundred thousand to a million dollars : 
is made possible is entitled to most liberal and uncomp!: 
support by the recipients of such incomes. 

In addition to the suggested extensions of the income 
would lay a Federal inheritance tax. Such a tax is 1 
force in many States of the Union, but an additional tax 
benefit of the Federal Government, especially upon larg 
cies, could not properly be considered oppressive. Not 
would a Federal inheritance tax provide the Government ' 
considerable sum, but it would prove the opening wei: 
abating the menace of such gigantic fortunes as are now 
handed down from one generation to another. When on 
templates a single fortune of a billion dollars, the incon» 
which is estimated at fifty millions of dellars a yeur. 
hundreds of thousands of worthy men threughout this co 
try as they may, are not permitted to lay aside for their fu. 
as much as $100 per year, it gives one pause, indecd, to 
upon the growing danger to our future as a Nation that 
come from such vast accumulations of property. 

The laying of taxes is unpopular. The paying of ta: 





unpleasant. But all recognize that the Government mus 
revenue. Let us produce that revenue frem sources best ; 


pay. Let us not do injustice to any citizen, but let us « 
ourselves first for the great mass of the people whose res 
are limited and whose burdens are heavy. Then shall 
our duty as men and as legislators. 


Clark’s Tribute to California. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM KETTNER 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In toe House or Representatives. 


Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, IT have recently had my 
tion called to so beautiful a tribute te my State, Cali! 
paid by our beloved Speaker, the Hon. Caamp C Lark, | 
beg leave to have the same extended in the Concrrss 
REcorp. 


My business partner and close friend at San Diego, Ca) 
Frank Salmons, was one of the delegates to the Dem 
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the foundations of this mighty C aying deep and broad | 7 ely necessary to both automobiles and 
rail : mighty Commonwealth so lavishly | to my way of thinking, i Se eae ae eee ee 
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that he purposed to write a history of Engl 3 a acaulay said | 77 © a cessity, and the owners of automobiles ot 
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interest would rival the latest novel. Most assured! in popular sey this, ai I not have the added burden of bein 
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a > , > . aw ® : =a 6 
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healthy prosperity and taxes on the competing goods of foreign 
manufacturers paying the expenses of our Government. 
In order to show one of the effects of Schedule B 





3, as applied 
to the retail drug trade, I insert in the Recorp a letter received 
by me from Mr. J. Leyden White, in charge of the Washington 
sureau of the National Association of Retail Druggists. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,-December 29, 1915, 
lion, C. W. BEALES, 
Washington. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: While the unfairness of the stamp tax upon 


toilet goods and cosmetics is evident in many ways, I beg to call to your 
particular attention the fact, for it is a fact, that by such stamping the 
Government Jends peculiar ald to a form of unfair competition which 
is attracting universal attention. 

The various bills already introduced in the Sixty-fourth Congress to 
tax mail-order business; stop untruthful advertising; allow the making 
of contracts for the maintenance of resale prices; prevent fraudulent 
use of the mails, and others, all of which seek to remedy the acknowl- 
unfair competition which is called “‘ price cutting,” it 


edged evil in 
is certainly discouraging to find a law so framed that therein the 


Government standardizes, fixes a price for the purpose of collecting its 
own profits, revenue thereon, and at the same time refuses an equal 
right of price standardization to the taxed. 

Under Schedule B the manufacturer is given absolute power to assess 
his own rate of taxation, as viewed from one point of view, and yet, 
from ancther, he is compelled to fix a rate that is unfairly high to 
him and all those who must share the burden of the tax with him. 

The manufacturer is compelled to stamp the goods on a general basis 
of 23 per cent on “ the retail price or value,” and under the regulation 
concerning chewing gum it was definitely stated that the “retail 
price’ was absolutely a matter of decision by the manufacturer. Com- 
monly it would be denoted by a price printed upon each retailing pack- 
age, and, while !t would be unlawful for one to stamp on a basis less 
than the price shown, if such printed pricing was abandoned, goods 
remaining absolutely the same except in the omission of such price 
printing could be stamped at a lower figure. In fact, practically such 
a condition has existed and been used. 

Iiere is the first example showing the utter unfairness of the tax. 
Now, on the other hand, a manufacturer must sell on a basis figuring 
all costs and an estimated margin of profit. He naturally can not 
stamp on the basis of a price less than that for which he sells, but he 
may come so close to the price at which he sells that even if the re- 
tailer were able to retail at the full prices he would still find the 
article practically profitless. This condition actually exists in many 
eases, arising more eften than otherwise in cases where the manu- 
facturer has simply raised his prices toe the retailer sufficiently to 
cover all costs of stamps and labor in connection therewith. Indeed, 
there have been cases where the price to the retailer has been ad- 
vanced enough to cover the revenue costs several times over. 

Thus is again shown that the method of assessing the tax is absolutely 
without standard, without equity, except wherein the Government 
itself profits, ’ 

But the great evil, the absolute unfairness is to be found in the con- 
ditions arising from the prevalent “ cut-rate”’ methods used in the re- 
tailing of the stamped goods, 

Used as “a leader” for advertising purposes by mail-order houses, 
chain stores, and other sorts of business demorilizers ; 
ful, or at least misleading advertising to entice people to buy inferior 
soods in substitution thereof, but onls- actually sold by such dealers 
when the consumer fights to get them, and occasionally wins, still the 
small dealer, forced to the edge of failure by this method of unfair 
competition, is compelled to sell the cut-rate articles freely at the 
profitless figure in order to hold for himself, in order to exist from the 


sale of other and unbranded goods at even a very close margin of 
profit. Indeed, in the struggle for existence that the small towns are 
making against the big mail-order cities, the Government has, in 


Schedule B, given to the merchandizing monopolists another weapon 
with which to crush the country and congest the city. 

Under the assumption that it is for the maintenance of competition, 
the courts, even to the highest 
legal standing to the price printed upon the package; have gone even 
further and refused to manufacturers all power over the fixing, the 
consideration of any prices except over those at which they themselves 
sell, In all this the Government through its Federal courts has declared 
that the maintenance of a resale price is opposed to — policy ; that 
none may maintain a price even to protect themselves against what 
from other points is now commonly acknowledged as a phase of unfair 
competition ; and yet when it comes to preserving its own profits, to 
the collection of revenues to support itself, the Government takes for its 
own uses the very standard of values that it has denied to others, even 
denied through its own courts. 

Respectfully, yours, 


J. LEYDEN WHITE. 


General Conditions Affecting Hawaii. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix vue Hovse or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, January 6, 1816. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks on the general conditions affecting Hawaii 
I inelude a speech delivered by Judge Elbert H. Gary at a 
luncheon given in his honor by the Commercial Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, Hawali, July 26, 1915. 

Judge Gary said: 

“The Hawaiian Islands, with their equable climate, their 
topography of beautiful lines and shapes, a vegetation peculiar 


used in untruth- | 


in the land, have refused to give any | 











to tropical conditions, seas and skies, combining the mos' 
liant colors, and, above everything else, an atmosphere o 
pitality, abundant, charming, cordial, and natural, attrnc 
fascinate the visitor beyond even the friendly descriptions 
have been attempted by the most competent and eloquent 
ers. For rest and recreation and pleasure, on the land ©) 
surrounding waters, every opportunity is offered ; and for ti 
and surprises, for the study of nature in its various forms ; 
aspects, the student, curious and inquisitive or sincere in 1) 
effort to be of service to mankind, may here find permanent 
satisfactory employment. An overruling Providence set the ; 
chinery of creation in motion for the purpose of establishii 
the midst of the seas a foundation for the habitation of hum 
kind, unique in many respects and susceptible of development 
and production far greater than the anticipation or the imagi: 
tion of the most sanguine of the present generation. 

“There are presented for consideration by the citizens of the- 
islands questions most important and difficult and of intense j 
terest, moral, social, and political; and with the opportuni 
to secure individual advancement and success there is a corr 
sponding responsibility that will weigh upon the minds of t! 
most thoughtful and serious until the problems of life as tl: 
affect this favored and, by nature, isolated spot, are solved t 
the satisfaction of all concerned. One who comes here for ¢! 
first time is soon impressed with the feeling that the most 
telligent and reasonable consideration to the wants and necessi 
ties and obligations of all the inhabitants of the islands is bein 
given by the citizens who are to be held responsible for tl 
future destiny. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES. 


“Fundamental to the progress and prosperity of the resick 
of the islands are questions which are economic. The welfar 
of a people depends, first of all, upon opportunity to supply t! 
actual necessities of life, although during recent years we hay 
not infrequently been urged to believe that these were of s 
ondary consideration. 

“Those who are possessed of means to furnish for themseiv: 
food and raiment and shelter, whether they are private citiz« 
or public officials in charge and control of legislation or admi 
istration, are sometimes quite indifferent to the distress and sut 
fering of others who are less fortunate. 

“With a persistent, intelligent, and determined effort 
utilize all the advantages which nature has bestowed it 
}apparent that the productive capacity of the islands can | 
greatly increased. With enlarged diversity of products and 
wise conservation and use of resources, protection of that whi 
| is good and elimination of that which is bad, these lands, created 
from the bowels of the earth, by a guiding hand that controll 
and directed the most destructive agencies of nature, will tu 
nish increased and increasing quantities of the commoditi 
which are essential to satisfy the necessities and tastes « 
multitudes who are able and anxious to buy. Soil which, } 
proper treatment, is cable of affording regularly a diversity o 
| vegetation is necessary and useful, is a mine of continual «a! 


egi 


¢ 


SEE) 


| perpetual wealth that should insure uninterrupted prosperit 
| This character of soil you have and these results you are striv- 
ing for. 7 

CHANGE IN SENTIMENT TOWARD BUSINESS. 

* Unfortunately there has been during the past few years in 
controlling influences of the United States a spirit of indit!: 
ence, if not antagonism, to the pecuniary interests of busin 
activities. It is not necessary at this time to refer to facts whi 
would tend to show that this attitude has been partly the fx 
of business men but still more the fault of others. It is suflici: 
now to say that there appears to be a perceptible change 
sentiment throughout the country toward business, toward 
gitimate thrift and enterprise, a realization by the masse- 
| the people, who control sooner or later the action and dispos 
tion of a nation, that in the main the people, as a whole, bene! 
or prosper ; that to destroy or attack a single industry advers« 
affects other industries; that all enterprise and economic efio! 
are in a sense connected ; that unreasonable opposition to pro: 
ress or effort to unreasonably progress are alike reprehensi! 

“This changed and changing sentiment may not be as pro- 
nounced as some of us would like, but it seems to me notices! 
and significant. There has been an improvement in pri\ 
business methods by those in charge and also in treatment « 
business enterprise by governmental agencies. Neither wi!! 
tentionally disregard public sentiment. 

GOVERNMENT SOMETIMES APATHETIC 


TOWARD ISLANDS. 


“There has been a disposition of indifference manifest! 
ward these islands by various branches of the United States (i 
ernment. It is impossible to form a comprehensive and just co 
eeption of the requirements or claims of a people. without ©} 
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port nity of clese eontact, full inform 





ation, and deep study; 











and the remoteness of the islands from the seat of Na } 
G vernment and the limited distribution of facts have made it 
impracticable in the past to ful realize what legislation or ad- 
ministration is necessary to adequately and properly prot 
il ‘ests of those who are directly connected. 

‘But the representatives of the National Government and 
others are becoming acquainted with the fact 5 
thut in many respects these islands are and will continue to be 
one of the most inrportant of our possessions; and what ! 
times seems difficult to comprehend, in the administr 
public affairs, they realize that as the islands are pr t 
their prosperity increased to a corresponding degree the hole 
United States will be benefited. 


‘By the visits of congressional delegations and of numerous 
oflicials, of educational leaders, agricultural instructors, t! 
maintenance of military headquarters and other governmental 
departments, there will hereafter be no lack of competent and 
fair-minded witnesses to testify to the value and the necessit 
of these islands as one of the Territories, and, in fact, let us 


hope, one of the States of our Nation. 


ADEQUATE ARMY AND NAVY NECESSARY. 


“One of the subjects that commands the attention of the 
National Congress is the establishment and maintenance of an 
adequate military force. We have during the past few months 
been forced to a full realization of the necessity of being pre- 
pared te protect cur country by force; that while we are, above 
everything else, in favor ef peace and friendship and cordial 
intimate relations with al] other nations, we know these can net 
be maintained unless we are fully prepared to defend ourselves 
against unjust and unwarranted attack. With a high sense of 
justice and equity and moral obligation, with a disposition to 
accord to all others an equal opportunity with ourselves to reap 
the benefit of the world’s advantages, we can not be certain 
in this age of human weakness, of selfishness, of greed and 
infirmities, of jealous suspicion, that we shall not be imposed 
upon and perhaps destroyed unless we are prepared with the 
argument of force in the last extremity. The Nation is aroused 
on this subject. Even the organizations for the promotion of 
peace, who have sometimes appeared to believe they held a 
monopoly of the principle, are now generally impressed with 
the notion that the United States should have a Navy, in size and 
equipment, as compared with other countries, in the same pro- 
portion that its wealth and resources bear to other nations, 
respectively. This means that we should establish and maintain 
the largest and best single Navy in the world. And it seems 
also to be the consensus of opinion that we should have an Army, 
if not continuously in the field and ready for war, yet easy of 
organization, complete preparation and mobilization, many times 
larger than our present Army. 

“These will increase the amount of annual expenditures, 
but they are necessary and truly economical, for they compel 
peace and they add to our materia! strength by the protection 
of our property and our commerce. Our public officials can and 
should save in many other directions sufficiently to more than 
equal the increased outlays for the Army and Navy. 

“There is, perhaps, no other point where the maintenance of | 
a sirong and effective armed force is more necessary than the 
Hawaiian Islands. It must be strong enough to protect itself 
and the surrounding seas. It must act as a “buffer” for the 
whole western shores of the mainland of the United States. In 
ease of serious trouble with another nation, which God forbid, 
a sufficient army and navy located here would prove of incal- | 
culable value and benefit. 

“The work that is being done here, the investigations that are 
being made, the declarations of those in authority all indicate 
that what has been said is in aceord with the trend of events. 


"CO 





INTERNATIONAL COURT OF ARBITRATION, } 


“My utterances on this occasion are not intended to be in | 


opposition to what I have heretofore urged in favor of an in- | : 


ternational court of arbitration, composed of all the nations, for 
the consideration and determinatien of all international ques- 
tions and the enforcement of its decrees by the nations not di- | 
rectly interested in the particular question at issue. If any 
nation or two nations are to have the dominant power to con- | 
trol the seas of the earth, there is no need for such to have a 
court of arbitration; but we can not consent to such a con- 
dition. The interrational equilibrium must be maintained, and 
so long as one nation is possessed of potential physical power 
there must be lodged in other nations suflicient power to neu- 
tralize and to afferd proper pretection to all the nations. If 
the possibilities suggested or some of them seem Utopian or 
too fur ahead of the time, it is sufficient to say that in any | 
event we should and we must be prepared on all eccasions and ! 
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country, of all the people who might be affected by the decisions 
of the Congress, was entirely lost sight of by the witness; that 
what Hancock said, and was at the time sneered at for saying, 
when he characterized the tariff issue as purely local, was per- 
tinent and justified. If the producers of Hawaii who need and 
seek a revision of the present tariff rates in order to have a 
fair and adequate protection as against foreign-produced com- 
modities, so as to place this Territory on an even basis with 
all others, taking into account cost of production and delivery, 
Will present their claims on the strict basis of fact and logic 
and will avoid unnecessary antagonism, treating the Members 
of Congress respectfully, it probably will be only a question of 
time when the necessary protection will be afforded, certainly 
under an administration and Congress that is wise and intends 
to represent the best interests of the whole country. Any other 
kind of administration should not and will not long continue 
in power. 

“As a member of a political party that believes in fair and 
adequate protection to American products and American labor, 
though not an active member, I urge upon all good citizens the 
propriety and the necessity of being reasonable in all the posi- 
tions they may take concerning our business interests, expecting 
that in return we shall be accorded fair treatment by those who 
may have the power to pass upon our claims and who will be in- 
fluenced by a general public sentiment that is generally right, 


when all the facts and circumstances are known and under- 
stood. ‘The business interests I represent are the same as those 


many of you represent, so far as the question of tariff is con- 
cerned, and therefore I have deemed it appropriate to speak 
freely and frankly about this most important question of 
economics. The prosperity and progress of the United States, 
the richest of all countries, have, I believe, resulted largely from 
our policy of adequate protection. I also think that the policy 
would not have been materially changed—that is, modified below 
the point of adequate protection—except for the greedy disposi- 
tions of many who insisted upon rates much higher than neces- 
sary. 

“TI hope to again visit this beautiful country and to again 
grasp the hands of a fair-minded and hospitable people, but 
whether this will be possible or not, I shall be interested in 
your country and the success of each of you and shall always 
entertain a grateful remembrance of this reception and of all 
your kindness.” 


War Claims. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSEBR, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, when the omnibus war claims bill 
was considered by the Senate in the closing days of the Sixty- 
third Congress an amendment was adopted by the Senate which 
became section 5 of the bill, and commonly called the Crawford 
ainendment, because it was offered by Senator Crawford. 

On the 4th day of January, 1916, I introduced a bill, No. 
6907, to repeal said amendment. But prior to introducing the 
bill I wrote a letter to the honorable chief justice of the Court of 
Claims asking for certain information. I now read a copy of 
my letter to the chief justice and his reply to same, and I also 
read following the letter of the chief justice the said bill, H. R. 
No. 6907, and following the reading of the said bill I read a 
memorandum of my own, explaining the provisions of the bill. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 23, 1915. 
Honorable CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES CoURT OF CLAIMS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Having in mind the advisability of some legislation oc- 
easioned by the Crawford amendment to the war claims act of March 
4, 1915, I am desirous of securing some definite information relating 
to certain phases of the matter, and address this inquiry to you for 
the purpose of securing the same if reasonably possible for you to give 
it to me. 

1. I have been credibly informed that, shortly before March 4, 1915, 
a very considerable number of claimants’ motions for new trial or for 
amendment of the findings of fact in congressional cases were over- 


ruled by the court, but with the understanding that claimants might 
renew or have their motions reinstated and considered by the court 
within some reasonable time—my impression is that I was informed 
that claimants were given till May 1 last within which to take such 
action, but that the enactment of the war claims act, including the 
Crawford amendment, 


precluded claimants from availing themselves 
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of that privilege or right, and that, under existing conditio: 
findings or action now stand against them. 

Am I correctly advised as to this? 

2. Is it easily possible for you to inform me as to the 
number of congressionally referred cases which have been dismiss» 
your court under the Crawford amendment? Further, if the d 
at hand and will not necessitate laborious tabulation, is the nu 
so-called war claims so dismissed known ? 

It is needless to say that I do not desire to burden the eo 
clerks with any great amount of labor in giving me the info: 
but if it can be given without too much trouble I should like to ha 
and as soon as possible, as a guide to action to be prepared for 
the reconvening of Congress on January 4, 1916, 

Very respectfully, 


» appre 


7. ww. 
UNITED Srates Court or CLAIMS, 
Washington, D. C'., December 28, 19/5, 
My Dear Mr. Sims: Since talking with you this morning, I can an 
sSwer your recent letter more satisfactorily. I explained to you that ti 
first question you asked involved some motions for new trial or aimen 
ment of facts in cases which had been passed upon by the court, and 1 
motions had lain here, most of them, for over four years, without bei: 
called to the court’s attention for action. When we finally acted 1 
them we stated that, on account principally of the illness of one of t! 
attorneys, motions could be made to set aside the overruling of the m 
tions if made by the 1st of June. It was supposed that by this metho 
only those cases which were thought to be meritorious would be a 
called to the attention of the court. Thereafter, the Crawford au 
ment being passed, the court lost jurisdiction. The number of 
affected, however, by this order was about 35. 
I am sending you under separate cover a copy of a motion to dism 
congressional cases under the Crawford amendment, which covers 2.254 
principal numbers; but, as you will see by examining it, a number « 
cases have subnumbers. To illustrate: Calender No. 134, commencin 
on page 20, the docket number being 11889, refers to a number of ¢lai: 
by ‘drafted men of qe ot Under this one number, which go: 
to page 58, there are approximately 1,900 cases. Each of these su 
numbers is a distinct case so far as the rights of a particular claiman 
are concerned, and, therefore, you will note that the list of cases covered 
by this motion covers approximately 9,000 cases. All of these wer 
not dismissed. 

A hurried count of the cases dismissed under the Crawford amend 
ment shows something over 7,500. Of these, strictly Civil War claim: 
numbered 2,758 ; Kentucky drafted men (which were Civil War claim 
1,904. Other cases dismissed involved eight-hour navy-yard cases au 
eight-hour public-building cases and other cases of various kinds whi 
had been referred. 

All of the cases on the motion, however, were not dismissed. 
instance, three-months’-pay cases, page 231; travel-pay cases, page 
minimum-pay cases, page 244; bounty-pay cases, page 257, etc. 

It may be added that a good many cases which were ready for tria! 
and in the hands of the court—probably 50 cases—were dismissed und 
the operation of the Crawford amendment, and which are not cover 
by this motion. Roughly speaking, I should say that, aside from t! 
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by the Crawford amendment numbered approximately 3,000. 

In some of these cases which had been referred there had been 1 
appearance by claimant or attorney, and no petition was filed ; in other 
petitions were filed and no evidence had been taken; others were ji 
various stages of preparation—-some evidence had been taken, but ti 
eases were not ready for submission to the court; and in still so: 
others, comparatively few, evidence had been taken and the cases w 
ready for submission. The court having been deprived of jurisdicti: 
by the Crawford amendment had to dismiss them all alike. 

Very respectfully, 


Epwp. K. CAMPBELL, Chief Justice. 


Hon. T. W. Sims, ; 
House of Representatives. 


A bill to repeal section 5 of the act entitled “An act making appropri: 
tion for payment of certain claims in accordance with findings « 
the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts 
proved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known 
the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of s: 
tion 151 of the act approved March 3, 1911, commonly known as 1! 
Judicial Code,’ and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, cte., That section 5 of the act entitled “An act mak! 
appropriation for payment of certain claims in accordance with findi 
of the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts 
proved March 3, 1883, and March 38, 1887, and commonly known a: 
Bowman and the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of sectior 
of the act approved March 3, 1911, commonly known as the Jwii 
Code,” be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. That the Court of Claims shall have and take jurisdicti 
all claims which were pending before it on March 4, 1915, and wh: 
it would have had and would have continued to have jurisdiction 
for the provisions of said repeaied section, and also of all case 
claims wherein motions for new trial or for amendments of findin: 
fact, made by claimants, had been overruled pro forma prior to Mar: 
1915, but with leave or right to renew said motions; that as to such 
said claims as may have been heretofore dismissed by said court 
want of jurisdiction by reason of the terms of said repealed section, 
eourt shall reinstate the same upon motion in that behalf made |) 
claimant at any time within two years after the date of this enactie: 

Sec. 3. That all evidence or depositions heretofore taken or sulmitt: 
in said cases or claims, even though taken after March 4, 1915, but pi 
to the dismissal of said cases or claims by said court, shall 
sidered as having been legally taken or submitted, notwithstandin< t) 
provisions of said repealed section; and, where in any case testimon 
shall have been taken or submitted, under a reference of the claim 1 
said court by a House of Congress, and it shall have been developed th 
such reference was in the name of the wrong person, such evidenve ma 
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sented in the name of the proper person, and involving the same su 
matter. 

Sec. 4. That the Court of Claims shall have the power to enter jud 
ment upon its findings of fact in the following classes of claims h: 
fore referred to said court under the provisions of the acts approy 
March 3. 1883, and Mareh 3, 1887, commonly known as the Low! 
and the Tucker Acts, or under the provisions of section 151 o! 
Judicial Code, and in all such claims of the following ciasses as may 


1 





Kentucky drafted-men cases, the Civil War claims which were affected 
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be thereafter considered by said court in connection with a claim pre 


































































a ee , ,.7 
resented to said court by direct petition within two years at power to ha cet t 
this enactment, namely: is given not only as to claims prev y refi 
First. In claims of religions, eleemosynary, educational, or fraternal | of C]aims under the Bowman and Tuck \ 
nizations, for use and occupation of or injury to or destruction of | . Tndict: “a : 
dings of such organizations, with their contents, and, where not | Ol the Judicial Code, and te bi 
ated at seat of war as heretofore defined by said court, of mu | as to other claims of the same g 
ounty organizations, for such us¢ and occupation or for injur | petition is filed in the Court of ¢ 
! tate by the forces of the United States during or after the close : ; 
the Civil War; in all such claims the judgment, if for the claimant, | Proposed enactmel 
for the reasonable value of such use and occupation and for Undoubtedly a time 1 ould 
iry to such property by reason of such use and occupation in excess | of Civil War claims. and it is het 
‘<linary wear and tear: Provided, however, That judgment shall al : ae , 
« entered for any claimant in such ease for the value of any | Years trom date of the enactmen 
ldings or other property wantonly destroyed, or for property dam- | However, a claimant should not | ompelled 
zed O1 : or as se a to actual ee ‘i ; the uncertain action of se vs hat 
Secont n claims of individuals, associations, or corporations for ta . a eters ; ‘ Y 
res or supplies furnished to or taken by the military oF naval forees | CHce Ol his claim b; Ho ; MA A 
the United States during said war or after the close thereof, tnclud- heard is to be eut off ithin she ‘ t ! 
s boats seized and used otherwise than by the naval forces as prize | given the right to present his rn i 1 
war, and for use and occupation of real estate by said forces during | entitle him to be 1 ce aan Bh } ' ¢ a dent 
tid war, or continuing after the close of hostilities incident to said | en J , aaa 0 ve Heard, and ie . nh P seis 
var, and not embraced within the general class of claims described | Which petition might or migl he 
in the preeeding paragraph; in all such cases the judgment, if for the | limited. 
claimant, shall be for the reasonable value of the stores or supplies so Examination of thi — — ( » 
irnished or taken, at current market prices then being paid by the | ee _ cars : 
United States, or for the reasonable rental value of such use and | wherein judgment may enter I 
occupation, including damages incidental thereto in excess of ordinary | kinds of Civil War claims whi been | ( 
vear and tear: Provided, however, That in claims arising prior to ihe | repeatedly 
ist day of May, 1865, the claimant, if a citizen, shall bave been epea ome 7 
ound by said court upon preliminary inquiry to have given no volun- As to church, school, and lodge ‘ ‘ 


tary aid or comfort to the so-called government of the Confederacy 
y bearing arms, or serving as an official of said government or of any 
branch thereof, or voting in favor of secession, or by exchanging money 

property for the securities of said government: Provided further, 
Chat if such claimant was an alien during said war he shall have been 
ound upon such preliminary inquiry to have remained neutral during 


said War, aS against the United States; and unless upon such pre 
liminary inquiry said court shall so find, then said court shall forth- 
with dismiss such claim: Provided further, That in cases where the 
stores or supplies furnished or taken or the real estate so used and 


vecupled belonged to an undivided estate of a decedent, whether in the 
custody of an administrator or executor or not, the persons 
conduct shall be made the subject of such preliminary inquiry shall be 
the next of kin, distributees, devisees, or legatees of such decedent: 
ind if legal title to such stores, supplies, or real estate was vested 
in a guardian of any minor such preliminary inquiry shall relate solely 
to the conduct of such minor, and in absence of evidence to the con 
trary any minor who was under the age of 17 years on April 9, 1865 
shall be presumed to have given no such aid or comfort: Provided 
further, That section 184 of the Judicial Code and so much of section 
161 of said code as {fs in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

The provisions of the bill I have introduced explained briefly 
ure as follows: 

Section 1 repeals section 5 ef the act of March 4, 1915, and 
thereby leaves it possible for either House of Congress to refer 
to the Court of Claims bills providing for payment of claims, 
under section 151 of the Judicial Code, which was enacted as a 
substitute for the terms of section 14 of the former Tucker Act. 

Section 2. It is a matter of common knowledge that there 
are many kinds and classes of claims which have been referred 
io the Court of Claims by Congress for determination of facts. 
if there were no claims save Civil War claims, then section 2 
of this bill would be unnecessary, but it is designed to restore 
to the Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear and make findings 
of fact on many claims of different kinds, which were pending 
before the court on March 4, 1915, and which have since been 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction, owing to the provisions of 
section 5 of the war claims appropriation act. 


It will be noted, however, that claimants interested in such | 


whose | 
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from date It will be noted tl 


claims must move with reasonable promptness as they are given | 


only two years to move the reinstatement of their claims be- 
fore the court. 

Section 3. It is a fact that, at date of enactment of the war 
claims appropriation act of March 4, 1915, various attorneys 


representing the United States were in the field, aeting with | 
local counsel for claimants, taking depositions to be filed in the | 


Court of Claims in matter of then pending claims. Depositions 
continued to be so taken for a considerable period, under rules 
of the court, before it was ascertained that there was at least 
a serious question as to the continuance of the court’s juris- 
diction to entertain the claims. Thereafter taking of depo- 
sitions was discontinued. In the meantime many depositions 
have been taken and filed and unless some provisions such as is 
suggested is made those depositions can not be considered, be- 
cause they were taken after Congress had removed the cases 
from the court’s jurisdiction. In short, while the depositions 


T were regularly taken, under cross-examination, they will not 
! be available, and as many witnesses were very old when ex- 
amined it would probably be an impossibility to again secure 
1 the evidence. 
\ Section 4. This section gives the Court of Claims power to 


enter absolute judgments in what are commonly termed Civil 
War claims, of the general kinds or classes which have b 
heretofore paid by various omnibus claims acts. 

These claims are divided into two general classes, i. e.: 

1. Claims of churches, lodges, schools, and so forth. 

2. Claims of individuals, associations, or corporations. 


‘en 


tary aid or comfort to the Confederate Gover ent b 
arms, serving as an official thereof or of any 

| by voting for secession, or by purchasing the s 
government and thereby aiding its cred { t 

|} matter of preliminary inquiry 

The reason for thus defining acts which | 
ing of judgment would seem plain. Wi l 
definition, and with the idea of passing on what 
the * loyalty of claimants, the ¢ t of ¢ i 
to deal with a problem in psychology 1 er t 
It is therefore impossible for any claimant to } hh 
will preclude collection of his claim With sue 
laid down as here proposed, however, the ! 
thing definite into which to inquire, and cla 
just what facts will preclude favorable ; 

If a person living in the South did n 
tioned and described, then it would seem that 
should be paid for his private property taken for G 
use ; otherwise, however he can not fairly ¢ 
pensation. 

It has often happened that ¢] he prese 
persons who were minors during the w and ho 
responsibility for the Civil War and had absolutely not 
do with it, especially in such cases as ye e girls of 17 
at the close of the war; also of ver ! 
nothing whatever to do with the wa dye 
of cases, who are unable to prov 
loyalty to either side. 

Under previous practice, under the ‘T Act 
had some discretion in re i facts to ¢ 
instances has made quali ings on tl | t ( 
Congress wight use it egisla ( 
on the claim, but if the court i to 
that will be impossible, 

2. The requirement as to proot of « ! 
eases arising prior to May 1, 1865. ‘I ‘ 

a proper and fair one, as Gen. Le le \ ‘ 
end May 1, 1865, meant the practical end of ! 

of the Confederacy. It is true that the ex 

of the Confederacy, under Gen. Rié | | 
not surrender until a short time thereafter, but t 
practical intents ended by May 1. 

3. In cases of aliens it is provided that 1 ral 
be demanded, which is all that h ‘ r hes o ( 
$, Where property belonged to t ded ¢ 
cecedent it has been the uniform practice of t ( 
Claims, under the Tucker Act, to pass on the con t 

| actual beneficiaries of the estate, rather th: 

| administrator or executor who happened to hold t 
legal title in trust. The proviso mal D 
is obviously a fair one and is necessary, ‘ othe 


| or executor who held the naked legal title 
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the former ward should not-be made to depend on the personal 
conduct of the guardian, over which the ward could not sup 
posedly have exercised control. 


10 





This general subject mentioned is treated in the case of 
Newman, administrator, v. United States (21 Ct. Cls., 205). 


n that case it appeared that Mr. Green died in 1858, leaving a 
widow and three small children; that a posthumous child was 


later born, who could not have been more than about 3 years 


of age when the war began. Under the Bowman Act, how- 
ever, the claim was dismissed because there was an admin- 
istrator on the estate who had been disloyal, regardless of 


the fact that the widow and four little children were the owners 
of the actual beneficial interest in property taken for public use. 

The dissenting opinion of Justice Nott in that case shows the 
injustice following the application of such a rule. That same 
claim was later referred to the Court of Claims under the 
Tucker Act, was tried and collected. 

5. Further referring to minors, it is provided in this bill that 
© minor not over the age of 17 years at date of Gen. Lee’s sur- 
render shall be presumed to have given no aid or comfort, in 
absence of proof of any acts to the contrary. 

6. Section 184 of the Judicial Code was taken bodily from the 
old Bowman Act approved March 3, 1883, which act was re- 
pealed by enactment of that code, and this part of said act should 
be repealed with the rest of it. Section 161 of the Judicial Code 
is also to be repealed by this bill, so far as inconsistent with 
the terms of this bill, in that both said sections 184 and 161 
make it necessary to show affirmative loyalty to the Union, 
in establishing the fact that a person gave no aid or comfort to 
the Confederacy, thus, as above suggested, making the ques- 
tion one of a mental attitude as much as one depending on 
facts which can be actually proven one way or the other. 





Statement by Dr. Dernberg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
I~ true Hovsr or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a very remark- 
able statement by Dr. Dernberg, upholding the view of the 
United States on the question of the freedom of the same from 
submarine attack. 

The statement is as follows: 

Dernecre Urpnoips Unirep States Vrew or Ricntrs at Sea—ARTICLE 


ApMITS NEED FOR DEALING WITH BERLIN Frrst—Uroess GERMANY 
TO AWAIT WITH CALMNESS WHILE PRESSURE IS BROUGHT TO MAKB 
ENGLAND Comr TO REASONABLE View OF RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS— 


Rerers To Navy PrRoGRAM AND Says tf AMERICAN SHIPPING 1S 
.Forcep Orr Tue Spas UNITED STaTeEs WILL Nor Surrer It WITHOUT 

A STRUGGLE. 

[Norp.—On Nov. 13 the Journal published a synopsis that came to 
it by cable of an article in which Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, formerly 
Germeny's minister of colonies, discussed in the Berliner Tageblatt the 
relations between Germany and the United States. In this cable mes- 
sage Dr. Dernburg, who spoke in Milwaukee less than a year ago, was 
quoted as using very friendly and sympathetic terms regarding Amer- 
ica's diplomatic intercourse with Germany. He stated that the loss of 
American lives as a result of the operations of German submarines 
must be regarded by America as a more serious question than the 
seizure or confiscation by Great Britain of American merchandise at 
sea, and that naturally America’s Government would defer settling 
the controversy with Great Britain until the more important issue with 
Germany was determined. Copies of this issue of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt have just reached Milwaukee. Dr. Dernburg’s article, which is 
entitled “The American note to HEngiand,”’ has been translated by a 
member of the Journal's editorial staff’ and is herewith presented 
in full. 

: (By Dr. Bernhard Dernburg.) 

The imperial chancellor in his last great speech has taken his stand 
for the “ freedom of the seas.” Sir Edward Grey has designated the 
deliberation of the matter as highly probable after the war. Both 
statesmen have more or less avoided any definite expression of theory. 
President Wilson has also proclaimed the freedom of the seas in his 
various recent notes and addresses and designated it as an imalienable 
right of the United States. 

Quite clearly he has indicated what he wishes to be understood by 
the term—the maintenance, at least, of international sea law, as this 
is laid down tm the Declaration of London. This declaration, to be 
sure, is not subscribed to by all the States taking rt in the confer- 
ence, but it has also net been opposed by them. Its purpose was, as 
its name indicates, to insure in declaratory form, with the cooperation 
of all nations, what shall in these days be the law of the seas. Presi- 
dent Wilson declares that this codex is binding for the United States. 
and any change on the part of a belligerent—so far as it is net in 
agreement with the United States and the other neutrals—is not 
binding upon them. 
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With regard to the practice of these international sea laws 
United States has come into conflict with two belligerent n 
England and Germany. England has made all sorts of ar 
changes by royal order, and has in ether points been untrou 



































the requirements of law on the high seas. Germany has 
sured for the sinking of the Lusitania and for the conduct of 
submarine war. 
THE PRESIDENT DIFFERENTIATED. 
The President declined a simultaneous treatment of the dite 
with England and with Germany, because he wished it clearly 1 
stood that the two cases dealt with separate varieties of Am 


rights. The President did not admit that Germany could give 
submarine war if England kept within the laws of the seas and ; 
be forced to do so by America. 

The submarine war had first to be settled, because this ax 
not a question, as in Great Britain’s commercial war with Ge: 
of replaceable wares or financial losses, but of the lives of A 
citizens. The difference witb Great Britain, therefore, was postp 
until a way bad been cleared through Germany's wise giving in 
Arabic case. 

TIUMANITY MOVES GERMANY. 


Apart from the fact that she shared America’s consideratio: 
humanity, Germany apparently gave in principally for the reason t 
a nation which wishes the freedom of the seas should not 
to shatter the principles which hitherto had been maintained 
in an incomplete form, and that she had no right to expect the Ur 
States would hold Great Britain to an observance of maritim: 
without also following the same policy toward Germany. 

A submarine campaign, defended on the ground of the moder 
of the weapon, was, however, irreconcilable with the application 
the London regulations. 

After Germany bad yielded to the American standpoint the P: 
dent finally sent a note to England and announced two more to ce 
It is not necessary here to go into the details of these notes. It 
sufficient to recall that the United States declared a blockade of | 
many und Austria as not legally allowable; that it declared unlay 
the English practice of confiscating goeds destined to neutral count: 
merely on suspicion that they might fall into the hands of the enen 
that it declared unjustifiable the demand that such goods bi 
dressed not to order but to definite recipient—that is. to the ove 
trust under English control; that it would not longer allow 
removing of American or neutral ships to English harbors; and th 
it rejected the English prize courts because they were organized 
according to general sea law but according to English order 
council, 


‘oantr 
cont 


MORE NOTES PROMISED. 


These are the chief points. A note is promised which shall reject { 
latest English definition, according to which the status of a ship 
determined by the nationality of the owner or an owner and not by it 
registry and flag; and, finally, perhaps the most important of a 
another note in which the willful changes which England has mad: 
the lists of absolute and conditional contraband shall be declared not 
binding for the United States. 

Thus falls together the whole structure which England has 
skillfully built up in 15 months, as much to starve Germany as to 
into America’s trade. 

The London declaration placed cotton under all circumstances on t! 
free list. Grain and foodstuffs were contraband only so far as they wer 
destined for the use of fighting troeps or the provisioning of fortiti 
harbors, and then only conditionally. The burden of proof the declara 
tion places on the power that seizes these materials. 


UNITED STATES FOR NEUTRAL RIGHTS. 


The President says that he espouses the rights of all neutrals, and 
can certainly be supposed that le does this enly with an understanii: 
with them. The German press has raised the question whether 1 
United States would endeavor to force compliance with her deman 
According to the diplomatic history of the United States—and 
Lasitania case is a page in that history—there is every reason to | 
lieve this will be done at all costs. 

It sometimes has taken rather long—the Alabama case took 1° 
years—but here interests are at stake which do not permit of dela 
and, however unwilling the President is to make difficulties for Gri 
Britain (er Germany either), he has, as has recently been said, 
single-track mind in which there is neither turning out nor going ba: 
That is all the more likely, as next year the presidential election w 
take place, and he will want to give to the Nation an account of f! 
manner in which he has ordered its business, and on the 4th of D 
cember of this year Congress will again meet, thus giving a new e¢! 
phasis to the demands of the President. 


COULD TORCE ALLIES’ HANDS. 


If the United States had little means of exerting pressure agcni 
Germany in the case of the submarine war because of complete se: 
ance of commercial relations, these means are very powerful in | 
case of the allies, especially England. Denial of credit, orders t» 
national banks not to discount exchange for the allies, embargo 
individual wares necessary to the allies, and, finally, prevention of ft! 
export of arms (which, indeed, Congress once ordered against Mexi 
in 1912). 

It is true that pecuniary interests in the United States fill a ¢: 
part in the decisions of men than they usually do-in other nati 
and that through all these measures the pockets of Americans wi 
be pinched ; but ene must not underestimate the self-consciousnes 
pride of the Nation as soon as it feels that its rights are being p: 
posely and lightly trod upon. 

ENGLAND FORESEES TROUBLE. 


England has a sort of premonition of this, and, because it knows 
must give in, it seeks characteristically to cover itself in advan 
Thus, the recent erders forbidding English ships from sailing to «1 
between neutral harbors and the attempt to buy up neutral ships an 
to lay hold of American commerce. 

But it can be taken for granted that this very attempt will ma 
bad blood in the United States. Apart from its beimg a question of th: 
limitation of American cemmerce and of an extraordinary increase 1! 
the cost of American merchandise (since the whole German merchan' 
fleet, which has up to now cared for a large part of American com 
merce, has been interned) viewpoints here come into play which are 

articularly vital. The best war fleet is not in battle trim unless it is 
n possession of a great number of auxiliary vessels for the supply ©! 
coal and provisions and for the forwarding of troops; a great numbcr 









of patrol boats and eruisers for guarding the coast; and a1 ther 
number of merchant vessels fitted out as auxiliary cruisers. 
LOOKS FOR COUNTER MEASURES. 


America is on the rhreshold of a naval program of great 





program that has the general support of the Nation. The Europea 
war has sharpened the responsibilities of the administration i 
have the attacks of its opponents. If this attempt at depriving Amer 


caps of merchant vessels is continued it may be expected that 5 
of the Navy Daniels (who first emphasized the necessity of a met l 
marine in time of war) will immediately seize upon counter measures, 
Last year, when the President wished to create a merchant m irine with 
Government funds and proposed in addition the acquisition of neutral 
and interned ships Congress defeated the bill. At that time there was 
no talk of an enlarged fleet and of American defense. To-day the matter 
entirely different, and it can easily happen that Englan 
move will bring about effects of which it has not the slighte 
Thus the American note will lead to an era of discussion wit 
land, paving the way at the same time to the fulfillment of the a 
for the freedom of the seas——a discussion the outcome of whict 
heyond shadow of doubt be im favor of those who represent the t. 
We in Germany can ald in these discussions only by following them with 
almness and dignity. 








Rural-Credits Legislation. 


When framing the Federal reserve act for the banking and commer 
cial population, you bundled up the credit of the Government, neatly 
tied a blue ribbon around it, and placed it in pawn for the benefit of 
the bankers and commercialists. You sat them down at a feast of Fed 
eral reserve notes, prepared for them by the Government, in return for 
their assets and commercial paper. You gave them Government ald 
Let us give the farmer the same aid. He is entitled to the me pri 


lege at the Government Mint. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Y ) InWpmn oR PD WY 
HON. ROBERT L. HENRY, 
OF TEXAS, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 
Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the fo 


Monday, March 1, 1915. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
bad under consideration the bill (II. R. 20415) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 530 
1916. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to detain the 
committee for only a short while. We now have an opportunity 





llowing: 
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to add an amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill | 


which will bring substantial relief to the farmers in the way 
of rural-credits legislation. 
” WK a t * k 7 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us to-day three concrete propo- 
sitions: First, the McCumber amendment, which has come 
from the Senate, providing for direct loans to the farmers. 
Second, the Hollis bill, which was reported to the Senate on 
last Saturday. In my judgment, this last bill is a makeshift, an 


empty thing, a vacuous and spineless piece of legislation, and 


will wilt and crumble like a frogstool if Government aid is not 


placed behind it. [Applause.] Second, this Hollis bill set up an | 
alleged rural-credits system separate and apart from any source | 


of governmental aid. Governmental aid is the one essential 
thing to make rural-credits legislation a success in this country, 
as it has proved to be successful in every other civilized country 
of the world where the Government has fostered and aided the 
vlan. Third, the Bulkley bill is before us, and with section 30 
providing for governmental aid, the system is destined to be a 
suecess and will carry genuine relief to the American farmers. 
a % * ok * *s * 

And at this point permit me to call your attention to several 
salient and strong provisions of the Bulkley bill, which we have 
rewritten, that make it incomparably better than the Hollis 
makeshift just reported to this House by the Committee on 
Agriculture. First, it provides for a Federal farm-loan board, 
divorcing the system entirely from the Federal reserve act. 
It sets up a separate and distinct rural-credits system not sub- 
ordinate in any respect to the Glass-Owen currency law re- 
cently enacted. Second, in it we provide that the interest rate 
shall in no event exceed 6 per cent per annum wherever loans 
are made to the farmers. And, third, in section 30, we specifi- 
eally commit the Government of the United States to the aid of 
this system and provide for expending not exceeding $50,000,000 
annually out of the Treasury of the United States to guarantee 
the success of the plan. And in pursuance of this principle we 
expressly write into this law as a new amendment provision for 
the sale of Panama Canal bonds, the proceeds of which are to 
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Ah, but we hear it whispered in these Halls that the President 
will veto the McCumber amendment, that he will veto the 
Bulkley amendment with section 30 in it, providing for Gov- 
ernment aid, and that he will not veto the Hollis bill. As far 





















as I am concerned, my resolution is fixed to do my duty here 

for the farmers to-day, and support legislation that means some- 
thing—let others pursue whatever course they may. It makes 
not the slightest difference with me. [Applause.] And yet I 
do not believe the President will veto a genuine rural-credits 
bill, when we attach it to this Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Gentlemen object to adding such a bill to the Agricultural 
appropriation measure. They say that legislation by the inser- 
tion of a rider on appropriation bills is net good. Permit me 
to say that some of the greatest reforms in legislative bodies 
for the benefit of the people have been brought about by attach- 
ing them to appropriation bills. And it seems to me that the 
hand of Providence can almost be observed in this proceeding, 
because it has given us the only opportunity available for estab- 
lishing a rural-credits system before this session of Congress 
has ended. [Applause.] 

The Bulkley bill has been considered for nine months by a sub- 
conunittee of the Banking and Currency Committee, Democrats 
and Republicans, in a nonpartisan way, and they have agreed 
to it. Members of that committee who speak to-day will tell 
you that they have given the Bulkley bill nine months of delib- 
erate study and ean see no further way of improving it if they 
should work upon it many months longer. They are prepared to 
report it to the House. They are ready for action, and these 
Democrats and Republicans have placed their seal of approval 
upon it. Henee, I say, let us support and adopt it, and pre- 
sent both the amended Bulkley bill and the McCumber amend- 
ment to the House of Representatives in order that Members 
may exereise their choice of action. 

« me oy me ” * Oo 

The great and overshadowing principle. of Government aid 
ix contained in the Bulkley bill, the one great thing around 
ahich my bill has been written. And so if these propositions 

» set out in my measure can be inserted here in the McCumber 
amendment or the Bulkley bill, I shall gladly support them and 
waive all pride of authorship. 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to say, in conclusion, that my resolu- 
tion is fixed, and that during the remainder of my congressional 
career I shall fight for a rural-credits law builded and founded 
upon plans entirely apart from the Federal reserve act or 
any commercial banking system. The farmer must have a 
system that will afford him long-time loans. The necessities of 
his vocation imperatively demand it, and I shall continue to 
struggle for writing the same principles in all rural-credits 
lecislation for extending direct Government aid to the tillers of 
the soil just as we have placed it in the hands of the banker and 
commercialist. There is no invidious distinction or criticism 
intended by me in making these arguments. Long since I have 
coucluded that the three classes of our people—the commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural—must have their needs supplied 
through distinct banking and financial systems. The issue is 
raised here to-day and will not down. The fight will go on, 
and my prediction is that before many years have gone by this 
long-deferred relief for the American farmer and the industrial 
elass will be accorded to them as Congress promptly afforded 
facilities to the commercial class of our people. It is a lamen- 
able fact that, in this House and elsewhere, whenever a legis- 
lntor raises his voice in behalf of the farmer, the wage earner, 
and the worker, he is charged with being a demagogue. But a 
Representative is weak and cowardly who has not the heart and 
spirit and resolution in the face of these affronts to fight on in 
behalf of those who till the soil, earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow, and make this Republic prosperous and great. 
[Applause. | 

Wednesday, March 3, 1915. 


HENRY. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to be cap- 
about this conference report, but before agreeing to it 
are several propositions that should be discussed. 

On the Ist day of March this House had it in its power to 
enact a general system of rural-credits legislation. The Agri- 
cultural bill eame over from the Senate with an amendment at- 
tached as a rider providing for a rural-credits system with one 
amendment added by that body. The McCumber bill was sufli- 
cient to meet the needs of the American farmer. 

‘rhe mistake the House of Representatives made, in my opin- 


Mr. 
tious 
there 


it had been written, so that there would be no differences be- 
tween the Senaie and the House, and thus no opportunity given 
for the Senate to recede. 

x * * . a s e 
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should cease trifling with the farming population. 
many men who are afraid to raise their voices in this House 
and the Senate in behalf of the farmers for fear they will he 
denounced as demagogues. 
has been trifled with about this question, and we ought not to 
undertake to trifle longer with it. 
and settle it. 


are whispered around the corridors of this House. 
banking and commercial people wanted a new banking sys- 





ion, was in not agreeing to the McCumber amendment, just as 





The distinguished and able gentleman from Ohie, M 


ley, who has studied this question as much as ’ 
Congress, was chairman of the subcommittee that prey 
measure, and worked nine months on it. And he 


floor of the House that if you were to give him nin 
longer he did not see how he could improve on it. 


Its principles are good. The subcommittees of the Sen 


House agreed to it, and yet the committees failed to re 
Whenever rural-credits legislation is written it will b« 
the line of this measure, which contains Governiient aid, : 
will stand as a monument to the strong young man from ©! 
who goes out of this Congress. 


[ Applause. ] 
a ad me * * M x 
On Monday we placed the Bulkley bill in this Agricultu 


bill, and the Committee on Agriculture comes back to us : 
reports a substitute for a mere commission, still postponing this 
question. 


Ah, gentlemen, that was not the way to deal with it. 11 


mistake we made was in not voting for the motion to recomiuit 
thus sending the McCumber amendment to the conferees, \ 
it could not be evaded or destroyed. 


Mr. Speaker, the time has come when the American Congress 
ta 
There ar 


I am one who says that the farme 
We should face the issue 
Now is the accepted time. [Applause.] 

It makes little difference to me when charges of demagoguer) 
When the 


tem—the Federal reserve act—you bundled up the credit of the 
Government, neatly tied a blue ribbon around it, and placed 
in pawn for the benefit of the bankers and commercialists. You 
sat them down at a feast of Federal reserve notes, prepared for 
them by the Government in return for their assets and com 
mercial paper. You gave them Government aid. Let us give 
the farmer the same aid. At the risk of again being called a 
demagogue, I assert that he is the equal of the merchant, the 
banker, the professional man, or any other citizen. He is en- 
titled to the same privileges at the Government Mint as they are 
and the credit of this Government—his Government, too— 
should be placed behind his banking system upon the same 
principle by which you have mortgaged it to the banking fra- 
ternity in the commercial world. 

I predict to-night that the day will come when we will put 
the strong arm of this Government under and around and about 
a banking system for the benefit of the farmers, and treat them 
just as we have the bankers and the commercialists. [Ap 
plause.] 

* * e a * * * 

Mr. Speaker, this matter should not be postponed. Let those 
who have brought In the report take the responsibility. Go 
home to your constituents and satisfy them if you can. Cor 
tinue in this course, smother legislation in conference, and sev 
whether or not the Democratic Party can keep the confidence 
of the American people when you do these things. All three o 
the parties promised in their platforms rural-credits legislatio: 
and all have failed to redeem that promise. 

I intend to keep the faith of the Baltimore platform. 

My contract with my constituency and the American peo}! 
shall be redeemed here to-night by my vote. We can seni! 
this bill to conference again, instruct our conferees, and demani| 
legislation before the gavel falls. It will not imperil this bil! 
There is yet abundant time for reconsideration and actio 
before we begin our journey home to meet our constituenci: 
and render our account of stewardship. Let us trifle no longe: 
but redeeem our solemn platform pledges. 

Friday, October 16, 1914. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE COTTON GROWERS. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I have risen for the purpose of 
discussing in the brief time allotted to me the distressing cot 
ton situation in the Southern States, and trust that I shal! 
utter no word here to-day that shall not be deliberate and in 
exact accord with the facts. It is no exaggeration to say tha! 
the condition in the Southern States is absolutely distressin: 
On account of the war in Eurepe the market for eotton has bee 
paralyzed, and we now have no market. In a little while th: 
purchasing power and the debt-paying power of the Southern 
States will be gone. Cotton is the great staple of the South. I! 
is the great export that we send to foreign countries fer th 
purpose ef bringing gold back to our shores, and to-day distress 
is widespread everywhere in the cotton-growing States. In a 
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little while the tonnage on the railreads will be so reduced 


that they will be embarrassed. Whenever cotton is not shipped, 
then the railroads immediately feel the effect, because neces- 
sarily their tonnage is greatly reduced and there will be but 
little commerce going out of the Southern States or coming i 
While you gentlemen from the Northern and Eastern States do 
net yet feel the blighting effects of this prostration of the cot 
ton market, in a short while you will underst i and appre 
ciate our dire distress. You will not be able to sell your 
factured articles to our people, for when they can not sell at 


least a part of this cotton crop of 1914. which is worth $1,000 
000,000, then the manufacturers of Massachusetts, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Connecticut and all of the other States of this 
Union will feel the result. 
* od & fa . me 7. 
Having said that much ahout the conditions, 


question arises, What is the remedy? Mr. Speaker, when I first 


naturally the | 


realized the situation, I said that this great Government should | 
come to the rescue of a third of the peuple of this Republic, of | 


30,000,000 citizens, who are a part of this Union, and lift 
them from this prostrate condition. The 
Treasury could have immediately deposited in the banks of the 


South the public moneys that were at his disposal or that could | 


have been placed at his disposition by the passag 
legislation, and, Mr. Speaker, I shall not unjustly criticize the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I am making no war upon him 
but in this crisis now upun our people I have a right to appeal 
to the cold facts of history and the truthfulness of the transac- 
tions in the Treasury Department. 

ae 38 1 oe 


ssage of adequute 


& * 


Secretary of the | 


We asked the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit in the | 


national banks, the fiscal agents of the Government, enough 
funds to be loaned to the preducers of cotton to relieve them 
from their present embarrassment. We asked that those funds, 
the people’s money, be put there upon terms and conditions 
that would make the money available to the men who produced 
the crops. Immediately the Secretary of the Treasury replied 
to me and said that he did not have the funds, that he did not 
have the power to deposit them there if he wished to do so. 
Let me do him exact justice. I appealed to him to deposit 
$50,000,000 only in 15 Seuthern States. That would have been 
a great relief. 


= = a %* > & ¥ 


Mr. Speaker, I announce that if the Secretary had stood up | 


boldly, courageously, and had said to the world, to the specu 


lators, to the banks, and to the stock gamblers and those who | 


despoil the producers, “ You can not rob the southern producers 
of their cotton crop at 5 and 6 cents a pound, but this great 
Government will come to their rescue and save this crop alreacy 
produced,” the condition would be different. But he has not 
done that. 

I will state that I have gone to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to the Federal Reserve Board, to the President, and laid 
those matters before them and appealed to them to save the 
South in its distress, and have also submitted these things in 
writing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not making any criticism. I am simply 
discussing facts, and no living man can answer them. The 
President will do his duty as he sees it. But I am not through, 
Mr. Speaker. in 
tended to say a little later on, that this Cengress ought not to 
adjourn until justice has been done to our people; and, as far 
as I am concerned, if I have the power to prevent it, we never 
shall adjourn until we have legislation on the cotton situation. 
{ Applause. } 

1 ve x “ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman raises the issue that 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act did the work, I wish to say it has 
proved to be a snare, a delusion and frand upon the rights 
of the people. It is trne that they did issue this Aldrich-Vree- 
land currency to banks, allowed them to secure it practically 
without limit, and it is true that a lot of that currency went in 
the Southern States; but instead of the banks using it to relieve 
the distress of the cotton producers they used it in their own 
business. They bundled it up and shipped it back to New York 
and to other money centers to pay their obligations. So I say 
that the Aldrich-Vreeland Act did not do the work. 
more, T say that if the Federal reserve act were in operation 
now—und I do not mean to criticize that act—wwe 
had the same result. These banks would hoard their funds; 
they would take the currency they are authorized to issue and 
would use it in their own business. They would ship it back to 
New Yort to pay their own obligations. You must fiud another 
way of getting these funds to the peépie. Mr. Speaker, here ts 
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do. IT believe that 
loaned their money as far as they could with safety, that have 
aiready advanced it on this crop, and for other purposes, to 
supply the needs of the people, would be glad to get the Govern- 
ment funds from Washington on any terms that the Government 


those 


banks in the South that have already | 
| 















might fix in order that they could relieve the producers of | 
cotton and tobacco, so that they might pay their debts and 
might pay the banks and the merchants, and those who had 


financed them in making this crop. 

Now, that is the situation; and if the national banks were 
not willing to do it, the State banks would be glad to take this 
money and loan it on any terms. At first I suggested that if 
10 cents a pound could be advanced, it would be all right, and 
we could get along. But they said, ‘‘ You valorize the crop,” 
and then I rewrote the bill, and said, “ If you will advance the 
fariner $30 a bale, 6 cents a pound, and give the Secretary of 
the Treasury plenary power to get these funds into the hands 


of the farmer, you can relieve the situation.” But that has not 
been done, 

Now, What is confronting us in the South? October has come 
on. The crop has been produced. It has cost from 8 to 10 


cents a pound to raise this crop. Our people are in awful dis- 
tress. They owe these debts, incurred for making the crop. 
They must be met, but they can not sell their cotton for any 
price exceeding 6 cents a pound, And, gentlemen, it will go 
to 4 cents. It will go below that. It will go down and down 
until there is absolutely no local market for it. It is a billion- 
dollar crop. Thirty millions of people are involved in this 
transaction, and yet there is no relief from this great Govern- 
ment. Must it be a banking transaction? They admit they 
have already issued over $300,000,000 of emergency currency. 
It did not go where they wanted it to go. The Secretary of 
the Treasury boasts that under the Aldrich-Vreeland amend- 
ment a billion dollars of emergency currency could be issued. 
But you can issue a billion or five billions of emergency cur- 
rency and it would not reach the producers of cotton as the 
Secretary of the Treasury wants it to reach them, never under 
the present system. 

So you must come quickly to our relief. Something must be 
done in the way of legislation. We must give the Secretary of 
the Treasury more power. We are suffering. Let me say to 
you gentlemen you all love the South. We are all citizens of 
this great Republic and love this Republic as much as you do. 
But let me tell you gentlemen on that side of the aisle that 
to-day tenants—and three-fourths of the crop in my State is 
raised by tenant farmers—those tenants have abandoned their 
own fields, have left their crops there, have left these great 
white fields of cotton unpicked because they could not sell it 
for anything. Their wives and children are in want for meat 
and bread. They have gone to the nelghbors who had a little 
eash and received pay from them for picking cotton. As long as 
they had employment they have gotten from their neighbors 


meat and bread for their families. Gentlemen, help us, and 
let us not adjourn this Congress until we have relieved the 
South, as we would be ready to relieve any other State in this 
Union under other circumstances, [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 
* e . . * s 
THE HENRY BILL, 

A bill (HL. R. 19203) for the temporary relief of cotton and tobacco 


growers of the United States. 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit 
in national banking associations and State banks situated in States 
producing cotton or tobacco, or both, $250,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes and under the terms and 
conditions of this act, to be advanced to the producers of cotton and 
tobacco, or owners of lands upon which the same was produced upon 
cotton or tobacco produced during 1914, at a rate of interest not ex- 
ceeding 4 per cent per annum. ‘The deposits herein authorized shall be 
advanced upon the terms prescribed in this act and under rules to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. The deposits herein 
directed to be made shall be apportioned among the several States in 
necordance with the number of bales of cotton and pounds of tobacco 
produced therein during the year 1913, as ascertained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall make and enforce 
rules and regulations not inconsistent herewith for carrying out the 
purposes of this act. Said Secretary of the Treasury may fix the com- 
pensation for the banks for their services in lending said sums of 


money. 
Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, in his discretion, 
cither immediately cause to be prepared United States notes to the 


extent of $250,000,000 to be used for the purpose of making the deposits 
in compliance with this act, which said notes shall have all the legal 


qualities of the United States notes now outstanding, and shall be of 


such denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; 


or he may sell not exceeding $240,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds, here- 


tofere authorized by law, at a rate of interest not exceeding 33 per cent 


per annum, and the act or acts heretofore passed authorizing the dis- 
position of said bonds are hereby amended so as fully to authorize the 
disposition and use of such bonds as is herein prescribed; or, in his 

he proceeds 


discretion, the Secretary of the Treasury may use both t 
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provide that it shall net exceed 4 per cent interest. 






of the bonds and the notes in order to carry out the purposes of thts 
act, not to exceed in the aggregate $250,000,000: Provided, That such 
United States notes, should the Secretary of the Treasury conclude to 
issue them, deposited under this act and not used as prescribed herein 


shall be returned to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall tx 
destroyed. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force upon its 
passage. 


Sec. 5. That this act shall expire by limitation on the 3lst day of 


December, 1915. 


Such are the exact terms of the bill introduced by me and 


upon which we make the fight in the House. 


We ask nothing unusual, and J will say that my bill follows 


the precedents and well-marked lines that have been made for 
more than a century, and we will put the people’s money where 
the producer of cotton can secure it and require these fiscal 
agents to loan it to the producer of cotton or tobacco in those 


Is there anything unusual about that? We 
Is there 
We provide that those banks shall 


Southern States. 


anything wrong about that? 


be fiscal agents of the Government, and is there anything wrong 


about that? We have done it more than a hundred times. 
And then, in section 2 of this last bill, we give the Secretary o! 
the Treasury colossal power, [Applause.] 

o a ¥ * % * = 


Tuesday, October 20, 191}. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, we have been undertaking to 
shape legislation on this question for two long months. Day) 
and night, in season and out of season, individually I have been 
endeavoring to meet with my colleagues on both sides and see if 
we could not get on common ground in order to meet the great 
emergency that has arisen in the South. 

The bill is the best proposition that the Committee on Rules 
could bring before you gentlemen for consideration. It does 
bring that important question before the membership of this 
House in order that it may be discussed and considered. We 
say to you and to our people that it is right that we should 
debate it and vote upon it, and we want to say to you on that 
side of the House that we are now confronted with the great- 
est problem that has come before our people since the close of 
the Civil War. Many of our people—-farmers, bankers, mer- 
chants, and our railroads as well, besides other interests—are 
facing bankruptcy, and we think it is necessary for this great 
Government to come to the rescue of the South and aid us in 
this crisis. When you do it you preserve the business interests 
not only of the Southern States but of every State in this 
Union and contribute to the welfare of all of our people. I 
hope this special rule will be adopted. I trust that these 
matters can be debated thoroughly in this House, and that we 
can record our votes. We have been ready to aid the people 
in the other parts of this country when they were in distress 
and needed the assistance of the Federal Government. When 
a great fire swept from the face of the earth the town of 
Salem, Mass., those of us from the South stood ready to respond 
and go to the aid of those people. When San Francisco was 
stricken with the great earthquake and fire all of the Represent- 
atives from the Southern States were ready to vote to send 
aid and succor to those distressed people. When the great flood 
swept along the Ohio Valley and brought ruin and destruction 
to the people there, our fellow citizens of the United States, 
we of the South were ready to go to the aid of those people. 
Aye, more than 10 years ago, when the far West was asking 
that the credit of this Government be extended to them in order 
that they might make their arid lands irrigable and establish 
homes for the people in all those great Western States, we 
went to their rescue and extended the credit of this great Gov- 
ernment to the amount of more than $82,000,000, in order that 
they might have homes and firesides for their families. And 
to-day with this great crisis upon us, brought about by reason 
of the terrible struggle going on across the Atlantic Ocean, we 
must have aid, and must have it speedily, or ruin is facing the 
southern people. 

I do not doubt the patriotism of any man on the floor of 
this House, whether he be Democrat or Republican. We are 
all Americans and love that flag over the Speaker's head and 
will pay it the homage to which it is entitled from all Ameri 
can citizens. Gentlemen, this is not a partisan or politica! 
question. It is nonpartisan, and if there ever has been au 
occasion since the bloody conflict that occurred between our 
brothers of the North and the South when we should lay aside 
partisan and sectional feeling it is now, and I believe when 
you gentlemen understand this question as our southern people 
understand it you will come to our rescue as promptly and 
speedily as we have gone to others and as we will go to you in 
the years that are to come.- [Applause.] 














Wednesday, October 21, 1914. 

I desire briefly to 1 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
wick]. That amendment in strict accord with ft 
eratiec traditions of more than 100 It provides 
issuance of United States notes. It provides for the i 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, 
amendment offered by 


to the 


HARp- 


‘efer 


is he 
years. the 
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and sale of Panama Canal bonds. There have been two theories 
in this country about the issuance of currency—one that the 
banks should issue all the currency, and the other that the 
Government itself should issue it. When the Federal reserve 


act was passed we abandoned the theory that the banks should 
issue any of the currency, and that act, in section 16, provides 
that the United States notes hereafter to be issued shall be 
ealled “ Federal reserve notes,” and shall be the obligations of 
the Government of the United States, and shall be payable 
gold. Therefore, Congress has said that hereafter 
money shall be issued by the Government and not 
tions and banks, as heretofore. 

What is the Democratic faith as expressed in their platforms 
on that question? Let me read this part of the platform of 
1896, which was not only the fundamental! faith of our party in 
that year, but has been the doctrine of the Democratic Party 
since the first platform on the subject was written in New 
York in the early part of the century. It says: 

Congress alone has the power to coin and issue money, and President 
Jackson declared that this power could not be delegated to corporations 
or individuals, We therefore denounce the tssuance of notes intended 
to cirenlate as money by national banks as in derogation of the Con 
stitution, and we demand that all paper which is made a legal tender 
for public and private debts, or which ta receivable for 
United States, shall be issued by the Government of the United States, 
and shall be redeemable in coin. 


It is the sovereign function of this Government to coin gold 


Ss 


in 


all paper 


by corpora- 


dues toa 


Demo- i 


the 4 


aand silver and to issue paper money redeemable in coin, or in | 


gold, if you please, 

Therefore this bill proposed by the gentleman from Georgia 
is bottomed on that plank of the Democratic platform. It is 
founded on numerous platforms that our party has adopted. 
It proposes nothing new and untried, but travels the beaten 
paths a century old. * Therefore we are within our rights when 
we call upon this Government to exercise its sovereign fune- 
tions and issue $250,000.000 of “ United States notes with 
the legal qualities of the United States notes now outstanding,” 
and to deposit those notes—the currency of the people—in the 
National and State banks of States in order that they may be 
loaned to the distressed growers of cotton and tobacco on terms 
fixed hy this Government. 

Gentlemen, fs there any objection to a proposition of that 
sort? It can be defended anywhere. If I had the time I could 
elaborate on those propositions, but it is not necessary. I say 
to this House that the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, having utterly 
failed to get the currency to the American people, and the Fed- 
ern! Reserve Board, which ts being most tardily organized, hav- 
ing failed to respond to the needs of the people, it is the duty of 
the Representatives in Congress to supply an adequate amount 
of currency as provided in this bill. [Applause.] 
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HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 7, 1916. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include some resolu- 
tions adopted by our State legislature. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


A resolution. 


Whereas we believe the people of the United States should never become 
a war-like people; yet Joho Hay was right when he said, “ No chip 
on the shoulder, no swaggering before the world, but a firm stand, 
and deeds when deeds are necessary “; 

Whereas we feel a national pride tn that wisdom and patriotism 
white —lh have so marked President Woodrow Wilson as one of the 
greatest and safest statesmen in the history of our country; 

Whereas In the country’s plans of preparedness for natioual defense 
as stated by President Wilson, “we can and should profit tn all 

that we do by the experience and example that have been made 

obvious to us by the military and naval events of the actual present,” 
especially in the country of Germany; and 
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In accordance with the attached resolution, Go Harr 
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a whole, it is the most comprehensive presentation of the matter 








that IT have seen. ‘The article is as follows: F 
Corrox—Tue Sovutii’s GREATEST ASSET. 
(By W. B. Yeary.) 
ITS TROUBLES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 
CHAPTER I, 
The United States is mainly an agricultural country, agriculture 


being its foundation. Like a building, if the foundation becomes weak 
or impaired the whole structure becomes endangered. A door may first 
refuse to swing clear, a window let in the wind and rain, causing the 
plaster to crack. They may be patched and repaired for a time, but it 
will continue te get worse until the foundation is made strong and se- 
cure. The United States has been having internal troubles of a serious 
nature for a quarter of a century or more. Labor has been arrayed 
against capital, employee against employer, and tenant against landlord. 
Strikes and dissensions are almost daily occurrences in all portions of 
the country. 

The foundation of this great structure, agriculture, is weak; it is 
giving way to pressure it is supporting, which can be plainly shown. 
Labor is deserting the farm and is crowding out labor in the cities, 
causing an army of unemployed. People do not leave the farm because 
they dislike farm life—they like it—but because it is all work and no 
pay. 

They do not leave the farm because there Is no work to be done. 
There is work for all and more, too. There are ditching and terracing, 
building and repairing, and dozens of other things to be done, but the 
owner of the land is not getting enough returns from his land in rents 
or otherwise to live and have the work done. 

When the land is made to pay what it should then the “ back to the 
farm "’ movement will begin, and not before. We must remember every- 
thing we read and every speaker we hear talk are telling us how we 
ought to live, what we ought to eat and wear, and how to act to be 
healthy, the improved machinery we ought to buy. Every paper or 
magazine is an advertisement of something we ought to eat, wear, or do, 
and it all costs money. 

Our children come in contact with thelr city or town cousins and 
learn of the alluring pleasures of city or town life. They see the town 
or city boys wearing nice, comfortable clothes, which they can not 
afford. They see them pass by the field in automobiles, rolling in 
luxury, while the cotton farmer’s boys and girls are sweating under the 
scorching rays of the June, July, August, and September sun, and the 
wet, chilly blasts of October, November, and December, from 12 to 14 
hours a day, boeing, plowing, and picking cotton. The results of such 
are a bare existence, a short term in school in an ill-provised building, 
and most frequently the teacher is a mere girl without training and a 
very limited education. 

They know of and hear of nelghbor boys and girls who have gone to 
town or city and made good and are living easy and making money at 
other callings. If the reader is not a cotton farmer, can he imagine 
the task the farmer is having convincing his boy and girl that they are 
better off on the farm under such conditions than they would be at 
some other callings? Boys and girls of cotton farmers are self-respect- 
ing, industrious, ambitious, intelligent human beings, and, like a drown- 
ing man, will grab at a straw rather than drown without making an 
effort to save life. True, they may do worse by leaving the farm, but 
they can not be blamed for making an effort to extricate themselves 
from bondage when no relief is in sight. 

Of course many remain and will remain until absolute serfdom takes 
possession of them, but it will not be those who are needed to improve 
and build up our soil, improve plant life, make better homes, better 
roads, better schools, nor will it be those who will make the success of 
business and the industries of the country safe. 

Certainly the South, and no doubt all of the rest of the agricultural 
section of the United States, is badly in need of the best of talent on the 
farm to support and protect labor, business, and the industries of the 
country dependent upon it. To get efficient help in any calling, any- 
where, good pay is absolutely necessary. Farming is no exception to 
the rule. The same principle applies to property; the property that 
pays good dividends is always kept up in good repair and condition, 
while that which does not is allowed to run down. 

This is a universal rule and answers the frequent question, “ Why 
are the farms of the South so badly run down?"’ How long can the 
people of the South allow this condition to continue with a remedy at 
their disposal and in easy reach? How long can the States permit it? 
How long can the National Government allow her assets, the soll, to be 
washed away and worn out without adequate returns, and how long 
can she allow the greater portion of her labor to be half paid, the most 
important service any of her laborers perform? 

Hiow long can the great network of business, industries, manufactur- 
ing plants, schools, and churches hold up under such conditions? It is 
true all have made satisfactory progress up to the present or a few 
decades back, but this is no reason why the progress should not have 
been much more satisfactory, nor is it any reason that satisfactory 
progress is awaiting us in the near future. 

Among these boys and girls are to be found our brightest and strong- 
est minds, who are trained to act and do things. Thousands of them 
annually are being dwarfed, withered, and practically destroyed men- 
ae for the want of an education and an opportunity for develop- 
ment. 

Scientific agriculture will never be applied so long as only a few can 
receive it and they retained in the school room. Educated farmers must 
find farming remunerative enough to cause them to remain on the farm 
and be prosperous enough to enable them to make experiments, add con- 
veniences and necessities to the farm, breed and develop new and better 
varieties of plants and stock. But they are barred from an education 
mer yn = and protect an antiquated system of robbery, plunder, 
and gambiing. 

Think of the wonders worked out and developed by Burbank, the 
plant-lite wizard. His work has been on the farm, not in the school- 
room. He has been able to maintain himself on the farm and be worth 
hundreds of millions to the world. There are thousands of Burbanks 
lying dormant on the farms awaiting an opportunity to be developed. 

Our agricultural colleges ought to be quadrupled over and over again 
in number and their attendance multiplied a hundred times, which would 
be if our farmers could spare the services of their boys and the means 
with which to send them to school, 

This defect in our economic system is causing the United States the 
heaviest waste of any other feature of her system. In the sale of cotton 
alone there is a loss of at least $500,000,000 annually from a conserva- 
tive standpoint. This Is only a small portion of the loss as compared 
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with the washing and wear of the land which would be prevented 
tiller of the land if the loss in the sale of his cetton were prevente | 

It would permit him to diversify his crops, ditch and drain his 
and spend some money taking care of the farm, where, as it now 
he must use all he makes to exist. Thus this great national w: 
be prevented and the foundation for permanent development and yp» 
perity would be laid. 

The cause for these troubles is plain, easily understood and re 
died when once thought out. They are briefly as follows: The f; 
as a whole has furnished a great deal of hard work but very little ples 
ure and profit, two essentials to the civilized human being. Pleasur 
as meant here consist of comfortable homes well-equipped, good schoo 
churches, and roads, and leisure to enjoy them. 

To acquire these there must be some profit in farming. This | 
deficient, the others are impossible. The reason there Is no protit i 
farming is because there has been no system of sale of farm produ 
at all resembling a commercial system. The next chapter will gi 
some fundamental reasons why there has been no business syste1 
adopted for the sale of these great basic products and why it is now 
imperative that one should be instituted. 


Cuapter ITI, 


PRODUCTS ARE NOT MARKETED AS OTHER COMMERCIAL Phi 
UCTS OR AS THOSE OF THE MINES AND FACTORIES, 


Secause farm products have not been marketed like the products of 
the mines, factories, and other commercial products, many people hx 
the impression they can not be or should not thus be sold. 

The reason they have not been so marketed is because there was 
time when they were not commercial products, were not even for sa! 
They were for home consumption, to supply home needs. There we: 
other things that furnished the means with which to buy the things 
which could not be produced at home. 

The changing of farm products from that of supplying the home to 
that of products of commerce has been so slow and gradual the peop! 
have not realized the change. This change has, however, taken plac: 
in every civilized agricultural country of the world. It does not mear 
that every one has taken the steps he ought to have taken in the sali 
of his products that he should have dene. This we will leave for th 

resent and deal with the conditions that exist and have existed in th: 

Jnited States. 

In the settling of the United States the new inhabitants found a 
country abounding in natural wealth and reseurces. The soil wa 
virgin and a fine meadow of hay and pasture covered the entire sui 
face. The streams were full of fish, while on their banks stood th 
finest building timber in the world. Covering these broad prairie- 
and expanding forests were found an abundance of wild game, anima! 
and fowls, that furnished the finest meat in the world, besides amony 
them was an oversupply of fur animals. Men wore hunting clothes 
every day made from the skins of fur animals that would be a luxury 
to-day for the milllonaire’s wife or daughter. Venison, turkey, buffalo, 
and bear meat was an everyday ration. Wild honey furnished th: 
sweetening. Wheat and corn were only needed for bread, they wer: 
not produced for sale. 

Cotton was raised in small patches, the seed picked out by hand, 
carded, spun, and woven into cloth by hand to supply the clothes of 
the family. It too was for home consumption and not for sale. 
Gradually the natural products have been consumed, wasted, ani 
frequently burned. 

As the wild animals gave way, the grass was used for feeding and 
grazing farm animals and raising domestic animals. The timber has 
been used wastefully in building, selling at home, and exporting. 
Gradually the natural products passed away and then the once hom: 
supply products took their place as commercial products, 

As the soil deteriorated or became worn out in the East and 
natural 
in searc 
and more the farm products became commercial products. 
East, where the natural products gave way first. 

Gradually westward this condition spread, consuming the natural 
products like a wild prairie fire, in many instances, almost as wasteful. 
During all these years the sale of the farm products has been by a 
wasteful system of auction. No one knew the cost of production. 
There was no need to know, only to see the loss as there was no reni 
edy in sight. 

The farmers in the newly settled section had the natural products 
to supplement any loss they might sustain and did not feel that they 
needed any better system of sale. The others could do nothing but 
ween and compete with them the best they could at the auction 

ock. 

About a quarter of a century ago, the remaining natural products 
of the United States began to melt away very rapidly under the tid: 
of both foreign and domestic immigration westward. Soon there wer 
no more free natural products and our farm products were compclle« 
to stand the strain that both they and the natural products had bec! 
caring for, which is more than they can stand and meet the demands 
of the present times, under this wasteful system of sale. 

The first section of the United States that adopted a business or 
commercial system of marketing its farm products was the Pacili 
slope country. They produce perishable products, which are mor 
difficult to properly market than nonperishable ones. They depende:! 
upon commission houses to handle their products and had_ becom: 
eroecare bankrupt. They got together and organized “The Cali 


“ 


WHY FARM 


the 
roducts gave way, the spread of civilization moved westwaril 
of the unconsumed naturai preducts and ron poll Mor 
‘irst, in the 


ornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange,” which is a producer’s exchange. It 
simply acts as a selling agency for the producers, the thing th 


producers of cotton must do in some form. 

The managers study the best way to pack and prepare their fruits 
for market that will best suit the trade. Their system has made them 
the most prosperous of _ section of the United States. If this 
kind of a plan will succeed. with perishable fruits which have com 
petitors all over the world, what can be done with cotton, a non 
perishable product and one that we can not or have not been able to 
produce a surplus of? 

The methods used for the sale of the products of the mines and 
factories, and all commercial or business producers, is to store or 
warehouse their products, set a price on them and sell only what the 
consumers require at such price. If necessary they borrow mone) 
on them. As the people who produce farm products come to realize 
their products are commercial products, they discover they must adopt 
such a system of sale. ‘Their only trouble is to study how to educate 
the people to the necessity of cooperating and how to arrange so that 
as near all of the people can act as possible. 

They have all come to the conclusion that their products must not 
be rushed upon the market that is not hungry for them. ‘This can be 
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done with all nonperishable products. It must be done by ) 
there 1s no question about it. The number of sellers must be 





and tv one if possible. There have never been a mass of men who made 
@ success, Were prosperous, or fulfilled their aims except by coupe tion 
The nations of the world have their rules and laws to be governed 
by. which are only rules for enferced cooperation. The same may be 
ef our States, counties, cities, and towns. Chey all ha thei 
laws binding all to cooperate for their mutual good. ‘The s+ i ruc 
of ovr churches, schools, armies, societies, and so on. th ser th 
cooperate the more complete their success. 
Some hesitate at trying to get the farmers of any se n to co 





operate. They realize that those eng: li in handling any « thes 
products will try to prevent the people trom organizing, knowit i 
organization is injurious to their business. Many of them doubt the 
ability of an association to withstand their attack unless the National 
or State Government will cooperate with the association, thinki: t 
National and State officials are largely cuided by the opposition. 

This was the opinion of many in California with reference to the 
commission men of the whole United Siates, who were the beneticlaries 
and profit takers in marketing thelr fruits before their exchang: as 
established, but their opposition was overcome and success followed 
In the matter of cotton, several of the States are freely cooperatin 
with the people in marketing; among them can be mentioned ‘Texas 
which has passed a warehouse and marketing law. It is not perfect, 
but shows the State realizes something should be done along this line 

While it is thought to be a big undertaking by many, it will b 
seen that it is not a big one, but a very important one. Cotton bein 
nonperishable and so little surplus, makes it the easiest of an | 
if it be necessary for the National or any State Government 
the people in extricating themselves from the ravages of a 
system, the sooner the better. 

Now, they would be assisting a strong, energetic people. In a few 











years they will be called upon to help an impoverished peop! Now, 
it only requires the good offices of the country: a little later it will 
require immense bond tssues. ‘lo do it now will be asking strong, free 
American citizens to act for themselves, who believe in a fr repub 


lican form of government. Later they will have to deal with an 
enraged, poisoned people. The longer the schoolhouse is closed to the 
boys 2nd girls of the farm, because they must be kept in the field 
all the year to exist and to support in luxury those who earn nothing, 
the worse the people grow in mind and finance. Justice and fair 








dealing demand a change. Business, morals, and good government 
demand it. It is the burning question that the States and Nation 
ire confronted with and must dispose of. Everything in the United 
Staics rests upon ugriculture, which has become a comu al pursuit, 
aud must be met and treated as such in marketing as well as in 
producing, 

No longer can we listen to how our neighbor, father, or <: lather 
made money and paid for a home in past years. Their opportunity is 
not the present man’s opportunity; we should be thankful fer all of 
the good things of the past. but they are gone, and the present must 
be met and dealth with as it is. 





Crrarter IIf. 
GOOD FARMING ESSENTIAL, BUY NOT Al 


Rural conditions grow worse in the South as the count omes 
ettled. This applies to any new section that must grow nd sell 
cotton under past and present conditions. Better farmine is been 
urged; economy has been talked and practiced by for of cireum- 






stances; diversification has been preached, work harder, and more of 
it advocated ; better seed and implements given as the panacea. 
have been tried out so far as practical. The actual farmer re: 
many good suggestions are often given him by well-meaning men 





would have been in practice long before these good-meaninug men gave 
them, if it were possible. The farmer knows that these good ig 


gestions cost money to put in practice, and he already has more debt 
than he can pay: he also knows many of the suggestions are not what 
they appear to be. That many of them are not dependable and that 
cotton is dependable, and his creditors also know it. Both know that 
until something more substantial in the way of prices for cotton is 
had that new things and metheds can not be gone into too deeply. 
Bvery community has seen men adopt new ideas that ended in fallure 
All realize good farming is essential, but it is not all that is needed 
on the farm. It is just as important for a farmer to sell his products 
for a profit as it is anyone clse. Not to do so is just as sure to lead 
him to bankruptcy as the same practice would a manufacturer or 
merchant. 

In another chapter will be seen the cost of cotton and that it has 
been sold far below cost for many years, and the producer has existed 
only by the free labor of his children and women folks and practicing 
the most rigid economy in living and work. 

Who has been benefited by the sacrifices made by the cotton pro- 
ducer forced on him by low prices? Certainly not the country mer 
chant who sold him goods he could not pay for, nor the one who would 
not sell him fearing he would not make enough to pay for them, nor 
was it the wholesale house whom the retailer could not pay, or the 
one who kept his goods on his shelf when millions of consumers needed 
them. Neither was it the manufacturers in the far North and Fast 
who make everything the cotton producer requires, who has had to 
run on short time or close down for a time because the producer of 
eotton could not buy and pay for his products. Nor was it the labor- 
ers who worked tn such factories who were thrown out of employ- 
ment while the factories were closed. The business in the northern 
and eastern cities which depended upon these factory hands was not 
even benefited. 

The railroads, whose palace cars have vacant seats, would like to 
be filled ‘with the cotton producer and his family occasionally and 
which haul the freight he would like to buy, have lost the income of 
Such travel and traffic, and have received in its stead abuses from thx 
eotton producers, nourished by demagogic politicians for their vote 
Being hard pressed and like a drowning man grabbing at a straw, 
they frequently follow a bad leader. It can not be said that the car- 
penter without work, while the farmer was living in a house that 
would not turn sunshine, winter’s blasts, rain or snow, was the bene- 
ficiary, nor was it the lumber dealer, sawmill man, or the day laborer 
who was cutting the saw logs in the timber. No legitimate business or 
industry, laborer, school, or church has been benefited. No one but 
the dealer, speculator, gambler, and foreign consumer have been bene- 
fited, and it is very questionable if the consumers, even in foreign 
lands, have been. 

‘The dealers in spot cotton or future contracts have not received the 
full difference between what the cotton has sold for and what it ought 
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i my and our | leaks ont end of damage that leak ir 
r ( le h fay, and it | den of the er« a little off the in 
W { ! t sy was | pay him, regardle tf some individuals’ sta 
i i ult es we could The ginners in t town (Caldwell, Tex.) have t 
t I : thout pri if fair price | sampled the cotton, and the ginners In very man } ; 
for on I 1 better afford to sell it for less On account | same thing, and the buyers have alway L1ecepterl 3 
‘ life we drifted into an easy, careless method of | out a word. Then why raise such “a hue and cry” about buytr n 
| the future from the ginners’ simples? 
the dawn of a her day is fully upon us. | Those who obfect to any and every Improvement in o marl 
‘ hat was satisfa y yesterday is dragging us syst object to the warehouse law, and they hold the matter 
( »1 rt »-day. ' doing the sampling as the great “ bugaboo,” but that is 
rt natural resources of the country are entirely exhausted; we | the real objection, for that law goes a lot further thon that. 
must depend wholly upen our cotten for support. | law goes on and proceeds to say that the warehous« ta 
No e fat t penny except the trouble of classing. Did you ever hear of such presumption? The lassi 
rn 1 r more fat hogs to be slaugh- | your cotton taken out of the buyer's hands! Why, that is taking 
tered on t rar the spareribs, the h . the from him just one-half of his authorit heretofore he i 
jo s, th k ne, a sone the neighbors without | our cotton but ¢1 d it also. Nov if the elassing 
t! g conment, or eet-footed deer to race o’er | hands of the warehouseman, a disinterested party, a 
} ! d ‘ ‘ o ij abundant crops with- | bond. your buyer will be considerably handicapped. 
( expensive and | privileged to class vour cotton a whole grade below its 1 
ro-«d our crops are mere expensive to raise and not so certain, | price it accordingly, but the seller will tell the yer the class of bi 
t 1 of the 1 condition of the land, which requires more | cotton, and the seller will know by his daily paper the ft 
cil cultivation. class of cotton in Galveston, New Orleans, or Memphis, anvwl 
The time has come when much of our land should be invigorated— | else. and the seller may know whether he is getting full for hi 
the renewed hy turning under eg reps, alternated with cotton, | cotton or not. 





' 
| 
i 
' 
| 
and otherwise restoring it to its original fe ity as nearly as possible. | The classing by the warehouseman, a disinterested, bonded man 

As the exhausted condition of the land causes each year a gradual | not the sampling by the ginner, Is where the r comes Tlave the gin 

| 












decrease in yield, so in inverse proportion is the cost of production | to sample your cotton, leaving the bagging uncut, and then have your 
incre d. | warehouseman class your cotton, and you will have taken a2 long 
The changed conditions confronting us are forcing us to a more 
economical method of marketing, and unless we establish a system by 
which we can control the price of our cotton and maintain a price 
equal to or above the cost of production our financial condition will 
certainly becume more alarming. 





toward getting a better price for your cotton. 
Every town in Texas where cotton is sold should have a hor i 
warehouse, conforming to the Texas permanent warehonse law. wl 
|} the cotton mav be wetghed and classed by a distnterested, bonded 
houseman,. where the wetghts and class of the cotton will be guaranteed 
A system ef selling cotton on the same bi 5% mmer- | under his bond. his bond being backed by the whole State of Texas is 
clal commodity is sold—that ts, to fix a price at the cost of preduc- | weights and classifications will be accepted the world over, notwith 
tion plus a reasonable margin of profit—can be established and main- | standing some men’s statements to. the contrary. Did it ever occur to 
tained. The seller of cotton has the same right to price his goods as | you that if you had a warehouse full of cotton, weighed and classed 
the seller of any other commodity has, and he can more easily do it. | by a bonded wetcher and grader. and that the State of Texas had 
for the Soutb owns absolutely all of the American cotton. He holds a | evaranteed his weight and class, that most anv mill in New Eneland 
monopoly in a world-wide necessity, and his opportunities for profit | would just about as soon risk and trust the great State of Texas and buy 
are beyond his wildest dreams. | direct from the manager of such a warehouse as to buv from and accent 
But why should we write or talk more without definite action? Every | the weights and grades of the buver? Which is the more responsible, a 
substantial thinking map ip the South kuews what must be done to | eotton buyer or the State of Texas? Which would you, if vou were a 
give justice to every line of business. Everyone knows that under the | stranger to both. rather buv from? Do Texans see how near the pro 
present system no business in the South can attain a satisfactory degree | 
| 





ny ovmer er 




















ducer and consumer are getting together? Can Texans see why there 
of permanent prosperity. Everyone knows we have a monopoly on 


/ should he objections by some one to this miserable warehouse law ? 
cotten that should be used to give us a profit:instead of being sold (Texans, opportunity is knocking at your door; before it is too late 
ou an average at an actual loss. Weall knew that, while other parts of 


better let it tn.—Falitor.) 
the world produce some cotton, the American cotton stands in a class to Pivery retall merchant tn the South and every wholesaler and manu- 
itself and none other is really a competitor, We now have tbe banking | facturer in the North and East who sell a part of their goods in the 
facilities necessar to handle our cotton. We have the business in- | South are deeply interested tn the price the grower receives for his 
tegrity and efficier ¥. anid public sentiment is fast crystallizing in | cotton, for the volume of all business and likewise the profits of ! 
favor of a more sensible system of selling. The one thing needful now | business in the South are either curtailed or increased by the price the 
is unified cooperation by all business interests. Ceoperation is the key- | grower receives. Therefore the movement to secure a better price for 
note to all successful operation of any modern enterprise, and there is | cotton should receive the cooperation of all those interested. It will 
no reason why the farming, mercantile, banking, and all interests | not require much monev invested, but will require a lot of cooperation, 
should not cooperate In this movement, and thereby greatly increase | and that cooperation will be for your own profit ; therefore let the move- 









the profits of each. ment have it without stint. 
T. F. Giiey. Inasmuch as almost every dollar of revenne that comes to the South 
GILLEY’S GRAPPLINGS. comes directly or indirectly from the cotton crop, it is certainly very 


r o each o s that the crop be made to bring every dollar 
I have many lines of goods for sale. When I decide to advance the pean one te ene man tn the South co simple as to really believe 
price of any line, I do not ask the aid of the Government in doing it. | that cotton sells for as much as tt should when the tuver has full, 
i never stop and ask myself the question, Can It be done; can I get complete, and undisturbed authority and power in making the price? 
a higher price? I just simply place a higher price on the goods and | and that price made regardless of cost? The cost of producing cotton 
inform the buyers that they can get the goods for no less. During ts never censidered for a moment in fixing the price. No business con 
32 years of experience I do not think I have failed in a single tnstance | q@geted on such a basis could be prosperous; yet on the prosperity of 
of getting the advanced price, and after the first few days the buyers that business depends all other business, then it is reasonable for al! 
paid the higher price just as willingly as they had paid the lower | other Hnes of business to join hands and with micht and main make it 
price. I do not own ail of the goods In my lines, but have many com- | the most prosperous of all, for its success means the success of all. 
petitors who have goods similar to mine. The “ back-to-the-farm " movement agitated by all the newspapers 
The southern cotton growers have a much better opportunity of | ana public speakers and emphasized by all the agricultural papers and 
advancing the price of their cotton, for they own absolutely the world’s | farm lecturers {is not having the desired effect on the “vouth and 
supply of American cotton, and there is no one on earth to cut the | heauty” of the land. Thev are not taking a very rampant interest in 
price and supply the buyers at a lower price, The American cotton | the mad rush back to the farm to take part in the cultivation and 
grower has a world monopoly on his line of goods. gathering of a cotton crop that requires that proverbial “13 months 
Objection has been raised to the cotten grower fixing the price on | {tn the year" to make and gather, where they pat in solid time in days 
his cotton on the ground “that !t would be marketing the cotton | that are dark at hoth ends, with little or no time off: where they 
through unnatural channels,” and the price of cotton “should seek | wade the chilling dews of November and endure the scorching blasts 
its level like water running downhill.” The owner fixing the price | of the August sun: where they are deprived of an opportunity of an 
is not an unnatural method, for every commercial commodity except | education, and are thus robbed of equal advanteges of sons and 
cotton is so sold. It ts not forcing ft through “unnatural channels“ | daughters of parents engaged {n a different line of business ; where their 
for the South to put it on the market as the market can absorb It; | home comforts are few and hardships many: where the reward for all 
that Is, as the world needs {it for actual consumption. But {ft has | their labors. hardships, and privations is a cotton crop te he dumped on 
heretofore been forced through unnatural channels by forcing a year's | an overcrowded market at any price the buyer decides to pay. No: the 
supply on the market In three or four months. If the flour millers | young men and women are not rushing back toe the farm, and I see 
of this country were te grind the whole crop and force it on the | where they are right. Assist these people in establishing a system of 
market between September 1 and January 1, regardless of the needs of | marketing their cotton whereby they can get cost of production and 2a 
the people and at any price the people would offer for it, do you think | reasonable margin of profit and they will listen to the back-to-the-land 
the millers would make much money? Do yor think they would | lecture. They will be glad to remain on the farm. They will be glad 
realize mach “dough " from the sale of their flour? If they should | to make and gather the crop when it can be sold at a reasonable price 
practice such methods for a few years and then should decide to change | and provide for themselves the necessities. comforts. pleasures, and ad 
their marketing methods so as to feed their flour to the world as the | vantages of life and add to the wealth of the entice Nation. 


world got hungry fer it at a protitable price, do you think anyone T. F. Giiesy, 
would raise “‘a hue and cry” that the millers were forcing the flour Caldwell, Tex 
throngh unnatural channels and that it would not work; that such CuHartrer VI 
a thing could not be dene; that the price of flour should adjust itself 5 | 
“like water running downhill "? ' » RURAL CREDITS. 

I have often noticed that when the grower was selling his cotton . Bei 
the market price runs “like water running downhill,” but as soon as Rural credits is receiving its share of attention all over the Nation. 


the bulk of the crop found itself im some other hands the price would | Whether the movement took its start from sympathy for the rura! dis- 
run “like water forced naphbill,” and the water would reach the top | tricts, seeing they needed relief, or whether, as some think, that ao 
of the hill just about the first of the next selling season, and it would | moneyed interests saw the rural needs and devised a plan of help for 
again start downhill. ‘ themselves, hoping to get it through by appealing to the sympathics ol 
fhe Texas permanent warehouse law says the ginner must take the | the people for the rural districts, does not change the conditions in 
sample. Some individuals who have heretofore aided in the destruction | the rural districts nor minimize the needs of the people. 
of cotton growers’ movements to make for themselves a better market- The tendency seems to be to have @ rural credits system based upon 
ing system say that the buyers will not buy by the sample that the | land or nothing but land as security for loans. A system of this kind 
ginner takes from the bale. The ginner may take the sample before | would serve less than half of the people in the South, that half which 
the bale is wrapped and thereby save the bagging whole, and I infer | has land or money enough to half pay for a home, the class which needs 
this was one of the objects of having the ginner take the sample. | help least. The other half would pot be benetited at all by such a 
There are lots of cotton that leak out through the sample hole, and | system if it stopped there. The landless man would, more than likely, 


there are lots of damage leaks in at it, and every ounce of cotton that ' be in a worse fix. In Texas we recall several instances in which certain 
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toterests have made repeated efforts to bave the homestead law changed 
: hether 





r practically set aside so the homestead could be mortgaged. W 
there ts anything behind this movement of this kind or not might be 
onjecture, but it might be well to keep schemes of this kind in mind. 
The system of allowing farmers with small amounts of money to chip 
‘1 and organize a bank to loan me ney to larmers to improve or wvuy 





homes at a very low rate of interest does not look practical or adapted 
to apy section I have visited or any people I have been acquainted with. 
But if there law made 


was a laying aside our homestead law, I can 
» where others would make = rush to lonn money on it. The farmers 
: being able to repay the loan would soon increase the number « 
nidless Juen, 
From my observations in the Seuth the rural credits that is mo 
eded is a system based upon personal property to prevent such prop 
rity from being ferced upon the market and saeriticed. This would 


the man who owned 


help not only land or had 





money enough to pay 
alf on a home but would help the man who had nelther to get o 
of the landless man class, If such » system can be devised, und sem 
our Congressmen were working on that line, it would certai: 
ferable to oue based upon land alone. 
if ihere be a need fur a rural credits system in the United States 


why not ask ourselves the question, What produced that necessity ? 
If this question can be answered, then why not remove the cause and 
let the trouble correct itself like any other disease or trouble. If a 
doctor is called to see a patient, he diagnoses the case and goes to work 
to remove the cause; as soon as this is done the patient begins to im 
preve and is soon well. Why are there so many homeless men in the 
United States and especially in the cotton States? Some do 
they do not know how to farm. It has been tested, and when placed 
side by side with experts they come out ahead. The average farmer 
has as much good, hard horse sense as any class of people that can be 
found. Then this would not appear to be the correct diagnosis of the 
trouble. 





tors Say 


Some say they produce more than the world needs. If thts 
be the correct diagnosis, then where is the surplus of the last 50 
years? Some doctors insist that cotton has been sold for much less 


than it actually costs to produce it for the last 25 years. 
and experts say avd have proven this to be the case, 
over the South prove this diagnosis to be correct. 


Many farmer 

Conditions all 
All economists, busi 
ness nen, Wise men, and even fools will swear that if anyone continues 
to sell his merchandise, wares, labor, or fruits of his labor for less than 
hey cost or less than it costs to produce them he will get in a bad fix, 
ail, and will be a beggar or object of charity. ‘Then certainly the 
trouble with rural conditions is that they have been selling their prod 
icts for less than they are worth. Here is the cause of thelr trouble. 
‘Then why not remove the cause and let them get well? Let us see what 
kind of a rural credits bill the National Government could establish 
und remove this cause, 

We know that if the people were organized and enabled to hold and 
warehouse their cotton cheaply and weuld set a price on it, sanctioned 
by the National Government, and the Government giving the organization 
its encouragement and assistance cotton would readily bring the price set. 
At least all that the world needed would bring that price, and as we baye 
heen unable to produce any more than the world needed, all we produced 
would bring the price, We have now the reserve banking system. It i 
run xecording to the law of the National Government. The law says the 
‘eserve banks can only make loans to member banks, meaning the 

uitry banks and others that take stock in them. The reserve banks 
vill aecept the member bank’s note, with the farmer's note or other 
iotes attached to it as collateral, and loan the member bank money at 
t low rate of interest. If the member banks care to, they can accept the 
farmer's cotton warehouse ticket and loan him money, attaching thé 
ticket to his note as collateral. The farmer paying the country bank 
i0 per cent and the bank taking the same note to the reserve bank gets 
the same amount of money for from 4 to 5 per cent. The country bank 
making from 5 to 6 per cent in the transaction for guarantecing to the 
reserve bank that the note will be paid. This may not be too much 
interest for the country bank to have for the trouble and risk of guar- 
anteeing the payment of the note, but it is too much for the farmer to be 

oreed to pay for the good of all. The farmer is furnishing the security. 
There is no better. The bank will only loan him three-fourths of the 
value of the cotton. To prove that it is first-class collateral the same 
bank will pay for the cotton for the cotton buyer at its full value, very 
seldom having any margin at all and quite frequently the buyer has 
no property or commercial rating. In many cases the bank would 
ot lend the buyer $25, 0n his personal note at all. This shows the 
tlue of cotton as a collateral and that the farmer's cotton is what is 
sccuring the reserve bank and at three-fourths of the market value the 
reserve bank covsiders it first-class security. Now, why not have the 
Covernment placed the warehotises under the law and supervision of the 
<;overnment the same as the banks and make the loan direct to the 
farmer through the warehouse manager at 4 per cent as it does to the 
hank? Or why not have the country banks act as agent of the reserve 
bank and relieve them of the responsibility of the loan further than 
for practicing fraud for which they should be punished. As it is now the 
(overnment is simply making the country banks brokers in farm prod- 
ucts, the oa being to aid the whole people, but placing a prohibitory 
burden on the producer to do it. Cheap insurance, storage, and interest 
is essential in holding such products to govern the price or market. 

A rural-credits bill along this line would make fair, steady prices for 
cotton, relieve the situation, and be felt by every one from the day 
laborer and tenant to the merchant, landownef, banker, and to the larg- 
est railroad. 

At present land mortgages are taken and money loaned on them for 
from 40 to 60 per cent of a conservative cash value of the land. The 
jand in the cotton belt only pays, on an average, about 24 per cent in- 
terest on the value of the land; then there is good reason why a loan 
of about 50 per cent is all that lenders are willing to make. If the 
land was paying a good dividend, sufficient to keep it up in good repair 
and the loan or mortgage was certain to be paid at maturity, the loan- 
ing value would be 80 or 90 per cent and tenants and the landless class 
could more easily acquire homes. The safer the collateral, the cheaper 
the rate of interest and a greater amount will be loaned on the collateral. 
Risks make high rates. Long time and low rates of interest do not 
do the man who is working at a wage scale that barely allows him to live 
any good. Ue can not take advantage of the opportunities offered him. 
The thing he needs is a raise in wages, which can only be done in the 
case of the cotton producer by increasing the price of cotton and 
Stabilizing the price to supply and demand of actual cotton, and not to 
sambling contracts. 

The object of the rural-credits advocates 


or many of them, seems 
to be to furnish the rural 


° . 
settlers some way to borrow money. ‘The 
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an do a man’s work, are receiving the same. If he sells at 9 cer 


or nd employing Mexican labor at $1 per day The itemized | is receiving 50 cents per day, and at 50 cents it is possible to exist 
luding the picking, were stay out of debt for a time. His wages are in proportion to the 


$12. 8 


i i I . —_s —arene wee ee een oe eee serene 


Per acre. | of cotton. The financial condition of the cotton producers and ¢} 
depending upon them for trade are pretty good evidence that the : 
figures are not far from correct. By examining the county reco: 

: the older cotton counties of Texas—and I suppose the same is | 
_74 | other States—-there will be found from 3 to 10 chattel morte 
.15 | each voter in the county. These mortgages are given for past 


| n stock and casinpment._......... 1.90 ; and for present supplies, and have been on the increase for the } 
oO i enses, taxes. supervision, et See a alton eT 1.50 | 25 years. The conditions described in other articles give further 
n F ber 8 Pe * . 20 hat the cost or value of cotton is somewhere above past price. 
am sure the Taft ranch prices are the minimum cost of prod 
9° 19 | cotton, and nothing lower than these prices with a fair profit will 


| 1 to this a rental charge of $5 per acre, it would make an 
4 otten cost about $27.19. This particular farm produced that 


‘ ) ‘s on the 1,080 acres. Granting the cost per bale of picking 
ind } ing to the gin average $10, the total cost of picking and haul- 
ing ould be $6,500, or about $6 per acre. Deducting this from the 
$27.19 we find the actual cost of growing the cotton to be $21.19. 


¢ 
From these figures I submit the following estimate based upon varying 
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fotal cost, per atre...... 

iw of seed, per acre.......... 
flint, per arre............ | 
st of lint, per pound........- 





“Average production in United States is less than 200 pounds of lint. 
“Average cost of lint, per pound, must be more than 11.7 cents. 
Average cost of lint per pound where one-half bale is made, approxi- 
mately 10 cents, 

“ Of course, it is true that it costs more to grow cotton in the bot- 
toms than it does on the prairies or hill land, but the yield is usually 
more. Our land is a black prairie soil, perfectly level, and reasonably 
easy to work. 

“Cc. H. Atvorp, 
“Superintendent of Farms.’ 

No better authority can be found on farming or farm management 
than C. Hi. Alvord, and no better place in the South to demonstrate his 
ability. If it costs the Taft ranch, well equipped as it is, 113 cents 
per pound to produce 200 pounds of cotton, it would cost 12.4 cents to 
produce the average of the United States, 190 pounds. If it costs 11% 
cents, cultivating 50 cents to the hand, it would cost the farmer who 
could only cultivate 40 acres 154 cents per peund and the one culti- 
vating only 80 acres 20.7 cents. As the average production is about 
190 pounds and the average number of acres that one hand can cultt- 
vate is about 35 acres, the average cost for the United States ts about 
174 cents per pound, not counting fertilizer, so largely used in the 
Fasctern States. 

rhere are a few points in Mr. Alvord’s statement that should have 
some further thought. His picking costs him from 40 to 60 cents per 
hundred pounds of seed cotton—most other sections cost from 60 cents 
to $1—making the picking and ginning about $2 more per bale. You 
will note ne says: “ Feed for mules, in addition to that raised on the 
farm, $4.15 per acre.” Just how much the cost of feeding the mules 
was depends upon how much feed they raise en the farm. It will also 
be noticed that he does not make any charge for the teams or Imple- 
ments, but charges $1.90 per acre instead for depreciation of teams and 
equipment. This is what has been found to be the true value of them. 

it might be suggested that if the producers of the South weuld prac- 
tice better cultural methods they could produce more per acre, and | 
thereby reduce the cost per pound It is possible to increase the yield 
per acre, but not so much by better cultural methods as by planting 
i part of the land in renovating crops and building the soil up. But 
such crops are an expense, ap outlay of money, in place of bearing a 
revenue. The tenant nor the average landowner can not do without 
the use of a part of his land, much less spend several dollars per acre 
on a good portion of it for several years to build it up. It would pay 
in the long run to do it, but debt will not permit it. So far as better 
cultural methods in other respects, the average farmer is an expert at 
preparing, cultivating, and harvesting a crop. Mr. Alvord testifies to 
this, although he did not think so while be was teaching agriculture 
in the A. & M. CoYege, but he found it out when he rubbed up against 
them in the open field. They can get up earlier and get out to work 
earlier than anyone else; the milking and attending to the pigs and 
other stock can be done by the wife, which lets the man and children 

ret to work by daylight, and by the good wife doing these things at 

night they can stay in the field until dark. The 12 or 15 year old boy 
or girl is so trained that he or she can hoe as much or more cotton than a 

ian, and can do the same in picking. The average farmer has learned 
how to prepare his land te make it yield the maximum crop, and to 
do it so as to make it cheaply cultivated with the plow, leaving the 
expensive hoeing a light jeb. If such skill is not called expert farm- 
ing, I am at a loss to know what it is. In place of planting a part 
of the land in renovating crops, the condition of the average farmer 

mpels him to plant all of it in cetten, and thus continue the washing 
and wearing of the land, : 

We must not overlook the fact that it is as much impossible for a 
farmer who is in debt or under mortgage to adopt new tmplements, 
methods, and crops without the consent of his crediters, and continue 
to receive supplies, as !t would be for a merchant or factory to dive 
into debt for new machinery or equipment and leave his former debts 
unsecured The enemy of cotten will no doubt ask the question, If it 
costs 173 cents to produce cotton, and the producers have been selling 
it for about 9 cents, how do they stay in business? The answer is 
easy: Many. have gone out of business and carried many merchants 
with them; besides, when the farmer bases the cost of producing cotton 
at 17 cents it is upon the assumption that he is cantelen $1 a day fer 
his laber while making and gathering it, and his children or wife, who 
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and is self-explanatory : 


permit the South to become prosperous. 


The following letter from T. F. Gilley, a large general merchan 
‘aldwell, Tex.. and not written for publication, bears on this 


CALDWELL, TEX., June 16, 19! 


Mr. NATHAN ADAMS, 


Cashier American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Tez. 
Dean Sir: News item in Fort Worth Record to-day quotes 


as giving utterance to some very important facts at the bankers’ 
vention yesterday. 


I feel that the manner of marketing cotton is by far the : 


important subject before the American people to-day. I find 1) 
fewest number have the slightest conception of the average cost 
producing cotton. The price of cotton—that is, the price the grow: 
receives—aifects the prosperity or adversity of more people than an 
other commodity. barring none, not even wheat. The prosperity 
the entire South and almost every individual in the North and East | 
affected, not so much by the yield per acre as by the price the grow: 
receives. History shows that in every period of depressed price « 
cotton, although there might be a large crop, yet the entire South | 
reduced to an impoverished condition, and the same is felt, mor: 
less, throughout the North and East. 


You are quoted as saying: “When you get the full value out 


cotten you will not see women going to the fields to pick cotton.” 


Neither will you see little children and grown-up boys and girls kep 


eut of school and robbed of the education so necessary to their beco 
ing useful and honorable citizens of this country, in order to make a: 
gather 2 cotton crop. The antiquated, haphazard, slipshod system 


marketing the cotton crop heretofore employed is the cause of mor 


illiteracy in the South than all other causes combined. I have s: 


girls, young ladies, from 14 to 20 years old, soaking wet to thei 
knees and their arms wet to their shoulders with the cold dew picki: 
cotton. I have seen them bending over the cotton row drawing 
6-foot sack of cotton under the burning rays of an August afterno 
sun. They could not be spared from the cotton fields to attend sch: 
Many of them were never advanced higher than the third, fourth 
fifth grade of their common country school, yet many of these younsc 
ladies have just as bright minds and just as_ capable of receiving 
finished education and becoming polished and cultured ladies, an hon 
to their families and a credit to their community as prebably 
daughter or mine, but a are robbed of the chances in life that 
are so justly entitled te in order to make and gather a cotton 
that in the end ts to be dumped on an overloaded market and be 

a victim of a system that seems to be the fault of no one in part 
but everybody in general. I feel that you and I and everyone 
sits idly by and sees the past system rob the South of the prosp: 
education. and culture that it is so justly entitled to, must acknow!} 
our part in its cause and share our part in its existence. 

The system can be very easily changed. The South—-ihat i: 
owner of the cotton——can fix the price just as all other commo:di 
are sold, and it must be done. There are so many changes that s! 
be made they could not be detailed in this letter, but the : 
important change is to place the fixing of the price with the s 
instead of with the buyer, and that can be done only through orga: 
tion. An organization of the bankers, merchants, and cotton gro\ 
is necessary. The cost of producing cotton in this (Burleson) Co 
will average about 13 cents. and has been so for the last six 5 
and I do not believe this county is very far from an average 0 
State. 

The grower should receive cost plus a small margin of profit, say 
2 cents per pound, just as any other business man does, and it 
be done: and I have faith sufficient in the iptelligence and int: 
of the business people of the South to hope that it will be done. 

Go on with the good work. You have the good wishes and po 
will have the cooperation of all thinking people. But be care! 
your organization. / 

Yours, very truly, rT. F. Go 
CuaptTer VIII. 


HOW THE PRICE OF COTTON IS MADE. 


ney few a understand how the price of cotion 
chief product of that portion of the United States known as the 
ern States, is made If it were generaily known it is impossi 
think that the system would be allowed to exist and control our 
or rather bring us to ruin. The present system originated at a 
when the South was destitute and without the means of securing 
except through raising cotton. The first crop made on credit wa- 
of 1865; it was mortgaged before it was produced, to pay for it 
and if anything was left it was to go on past-due debts. Cottor 
then, and is now, the only hope of happiness and wealth for thi 
and yet it is the curse of that section, because its people will not 
in forming a marketing system to conserve its weaith. 

From 1865 to 1875 the production of cotton brought into exist: 
million or two bales more than the annual needs of the consum: 
was bought and taken charge of by the users and has since thei 
called a a although had any one crop been a failure the 
would have been only enough for two months’ use. 

The credit system which has existed for 50 years and still 
makes it necessary for the farmer to sell his cotton as fast as gali 
and the users having the surplus in their possession can and 
only stay out of the market in the fall months, except at lower | 
but actually assist in making lower prices by selling future coi 
against cotton they own or control, and also contracts which 1} 
not expect to deliver, but will repurchase when the price h: 
beaten down to a satisfactory basis to themselves. This can ailw 
done, because the producers are not erganized and the other 
organized, 

30 back over the last 40 years and you will sec there are two )»p! 
for cotton—the low one in the fall, or when the farmer has it 
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hands, and the « ther in the spring, when the user er speculator has it | only recent o ‘ t 
in his hands. frequent Mar 

Exchanges were originally intend d to be run restly in (n vy) in 
of the people who bougnt and who sold Natu y when m: a_fu y Sucl 
account of but few railroads, were separated by long dist: I $75.0 OOO Te 
producers, the purchaser became the dominant or ruling power, and the Ch etton 1 
rules and regulations began to favor the ruling power until the pro ipo his kir 
ducers were lost sight of. to pend upor t 

The Government has recently begun to take notice of th: p } 
and laws may change them, but not unless the producers organi nes rt \ t 
their protection and use their power. ; il] sid 1 t 

There are several exchanges which deal in cotton. both spot and | 
future, but there are two which seem to control, New York and Liverpo wh t 

While these exchanges answer their purposes almost perfectly, it | th 
must be remembered that their purpose is not to serve the pre 
interest, who rarely, if ever, use them. The purpose of the ex¢ tl z 
twofold, one is to furnish the public a place and means for spe here w we 
in the future price of cotton. The results of such speculation determin iying I tt 

price of spot cotton. The next use for them is that if a ff t et I 
st cotton, a cotton buyer or consumer, buys actual cotton I 
sell future contracts against it, and in this way protect i ! whe ‘ eT I 

against a possible toss by a decline in price, or if he should sell or agree their t 1 re tl 
to deliver a certain number of bales at some future date, he could buy Another aid tt ‘ I 
future contracts and protect himself against loss in case of advance in r ‘ is t r to 
price. l ve t I i e pl ( j 

These contracts are called hedging. Like all other future contracts, | forced to place } otton 
these hedging contracts must pay a brokerage fee of $20 for every 100 can take it ar n tl way 
bale contract. The purchaser er seller of a contract must make aj in so doing ; 
deposit to guarantee his good faith and to maintain this deposit at the | or aid If I f 
same relative value as when the purchase or sale was made. the dema we | I 

These exchanges may be truthfully called purchasers’ exchanges; |) game ! t | 
they do not attempt to make prices representing or based upon cost of | when the w t in A 
production; that os, if it should cost 12 cents per pound to produce preducers, they e not been 
cotton, and the spinners were willing to pay 16 cents for it, if the pro is kept going 
ducers were compelled to throw it on the market faster than the con The read in see how nsit the t } 


sumers could or would take it, speculation would be governed more by | are frightened Suppose tl 
the recklessness of the preducer in marketing than it woald from the | mittee t 














supply and demand of the actual cotton hereafter. growers, the ri v 

Neither the producer's interest, nor the value ef cotton, based upon | make nd 1 
cost, is considered. It will be seen they are a mikeshift for the pro- | larg i ottor t ! * 
ducers in the absence of a better arrangement or a producers’ exchange; | mitt ! ’ ‘ 
but if there were a producers’ exchange established and the producers | and ‘ nt e « b 
shoull place an amount of cotten in its hands to price and sell, the | sale and ask merchant nks, and 7 t 
price it made would contre! speculation and make and maintain prices | from those owing them that could not | | 
in proportion to the amount of cotton placed with it for sale. This has | cotton with the committe nd 
been proven in the case of Dan Sully in 1903; Haynes. Brown, Scales, | facturers to do the same Dor il 
and others in 1909 and 1910; and in the case of the Southern States | move would not have more effect uy 
Cotton Corporation during 1912 and 1913. The two first ones were | of a ship or a false report that the I t 
huying cotton to get in control of the temporary surplus. The specu If such a move h ! 
lators, seeing their aim and determination, switched to the bull side and | and wholesale merchan ind D 
deserted the bear side, which advanced prices. The intention of the | ment demands of them, to pretect f! 


last was to establish a permanent producers’ exchange. The amount it | pose that there would be a “ bear 











took off the market was small compared to the crop, but its effect | tainly not; the exchanges wou 

amounted to at least $20 per bale for the two entire crops. These illus- 1914, and the price of cotton wo 

rations of actual transactions serve to prove the sensitiveness of the until it saw fit to change Dor 

market, or at least how easily speculation is controlled and prices made. | speculator in futures, « t Stock! ¢ 
If a respectable amount was placed in the hands of an association, or a | producers to take such a ste] 

committee acting as a producers’ exchange to price and sell, its pri South who would and would do al 

would be the price of all of the crop and the price would be so ests ut they are senres Or of 








lished there would be no necessity for the dealers or consumers hedging York and one whose opinior 
their purchases or sales F 





‘Speculation can never make the |} 

It might be interesting to many to know who and how many people | Meaning unaided by the producer 
trade on the exchanges and what directs their speculation. There are ; tT 
about 459 members of the New York Exchange. There are also many oe 
people in every city and town in the whole country who regularly, or THR EFFE OF ORGA 
at intervals, are speculators. A speculator may be a “bull” or a 
“bear.” He may be one or the other a whole season or he may change The effect of organizat 
every day or every hour or minute of the day. ; cotton, will no doubt be vers 

Reports are coming in every minute of weather and crop conditions, | close study. This article wi mn 
war or peace movements, political or industrial activities, things mate reader who has not been a student ¢ the 
tial or immaterial to the supply or demand of cotton. Anything that is | effect 
calculated to shift speculation from one side to the ether to cause When one reads the chapter, “ How the } oF 


fluctuations, for fluctuations are the meat and bread of the exchanges, | realizes the effects on the n 
and is the only way a speculator can make or lose. Many of the opera- | and incidents, then he wi t be se 
tors have no idea of what is good or bad for cotton, what will increase | such efforts. When he re ze th 
or decrease the supply or demand for cotton. In fact, many would not | market and attract the f 
know a cotton boll from a cockleburr, but they with such methods make | his side like fli 














les to a ca ‘ ! 
the price of cotton. The results of this machinery determine th: price | would naturally flock t the s ( 
of cotton on which depend the happiness and prosperity of the people | ducers and their friends to market tf) 
in the Southern States, besides those of other sections. and the enor- | would be a thousand ti tre f t 
mous business industries—-manufacturing, etc—growing out of the | or a combination of tI i 
use of raw cotton in the North, East, and West, as well as the South. | be taking large quantities of res 
Many learn, or think they know, how some market leader is trading, | but it would be causing others to 1 


and they follow him, get on the side he is on and help him to depress who could not be persuad 
or advance the price. This “ bear may have some “lambs” corralled | Naturally any speculator wo 
whom he wishes to shear by manipulations, of which the ordinary specu and would get on its AY r 

lator knows nothing. So the number of speculators may be unlimited. | staying out of the market, fearil tt 
If there are more “bulls” (buyers) than “ bears” (sellers) the price | prices, and would uy more free 

goes up. If there are more “ bears” than “ bulls” the price goes down. | along. The natural t : 
These reports and conditions make fluctuations every minute of the day, | himself in a busin ‘ 
which are telegraphed to every city and town every five minutes. it boat with him, and if 1 
will be seen that the market is very sensitive, as much so as a very fine | will get out of the w 
pair of scales. These reports keep all dealers in futures, as well as | slinging to discourage 
spots, anxiously watching the trend of the market every minute. They | dwells in a 


become excited and nervous, frequently to the point of desperation, | system of m 








t ‘> 
jumping from one side to the other. ‘The r ports that go into the | ti is so easily frightens 
exchange may be true or false, material or immaterial, to supply or | 50 years if kept « ti 
demand, some leading professional may switch the effect to suit his hand | for half a century ar 
and secure a large following. Frequently a rain that is damaging to th face of the fact that th 
crop may be construed as beneficial, or vice versa. and prod ng a grade « 

About the last of April of this year (1915) the ship Lusitania was | produced elsewhere hi 
sunk, the price dropped about $3 per bale. A few days later President | gra overtin r ( 
Wilton was making a speech in Philadelphia, and a report was sent | figures from the | D 
to the exchanges that the President had been assassinated; the price | clear 
dropped nearly another $3 per bale From away back in th ight 


The sinking of the Lusitania did not affect the supply and demand for | about 4 to 9 cents pr 
cotton, and if the report of the assassination of the President had been | United States Ce Bu 1 repe 
true it would not have changed the value of cotton 1 cent per bale. | past 20 years, toget! ‘ h tl 
If such a system was at all dependable for a civilized people, the price | should be st 
would have advanced immediately when the report of the assassination | articl The prices are not w 
of the President was found to be false, but it did not. These being | average price for the a 
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It will be seen that the first disturbance speculation had in its reck- 
less destruction of the property of the South was in 1903, when Dan 
Sully decided to corner the cotton market and make some money. 


Ouietly he began buying cotton. Soon his acts attracted the attention | 
of speculators, Many deserted the “ bear” side and joined him on the 
‘hull’ side. Of course the professionals scrapped him, but up the 
pri climbed until finally it reached about 20 cents per pound. It will 
be seen from the table that the average price for that year was 12 
ents. The price the year before was 8.2 cents and the year after 8.7 
cents. Does anyone doubt that Sully was the cause of the advance? 


Certainly he made the 1903 crop bring 4 cents per pound more than it 
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does this compare to the amount Sully bought and the effect it had? 


{ am reliably informed that he only bought 135,000 bales. He made 
that crop average $60 per bale. At $60 per bale the 135,000 bales 
would cost $8,100,000, If the cotton producers had organized and had 
done what Sully did they could have sunk the 135,000 bales of cotton to 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, not selling it at all, and come out 
ahead $192.214,420. 

Very well: some one will give some other cause for this unusual 
advance in price, not crediting Sully with it. Then let us follow up 
the prices and conditions a while longer. Sully having opened the eyes 
of a few people, among them the leaders of the farmers’ union at that 
time, all went to studying supply and demand and decided the crop 
shounkl be held for better prices. To hold it warehouses were neces- 
sary. A campaign was started by the “ farmers’ union” to build ware- 


(Strange to say, but after 10 years’ pounding 
the bankers have been educated to the 

The movement was slow, but holding 
was encouraged in every way possible. The effect was sufficient to hold 
the pricé up to around 10 cents for the 1904 crop, until ih December, 
The “ bears,” seeing their opportunity, sold the market down to around 6 
cents in a very short time. This aroused to action merchants, bankers, 
politicians, and farmers all over the South. A meeting was called in 
lecember at Shreveport, La., and resolutions passed condemning such 
practices of speculation and resolved to hold the balance of the crop for 
iormer prices. Ancther meeting was called at New Orleans, La., the 
latter part of January, 1905. Here the same advice was given and the 
Southern Cotton Association was organized, with branches in every 
cotton State. Their advice was to build warehouses and hold cotton. 
Che farmers’ union took on new life and began the work of building 
warehouses more vigorously. By July, 1905, those who had held their 
cotton received from 10 to 11 cents for it, although a surplus of several 
million bales had been reported made. Such reports were the cause of 


houses and hold cotton. 
and the bloodiest war in history 
necessity of building warehouses. ) 


the slump in price. The union continued its work of building ware- 
houses and urging its members to hold their cotton, which advanced the 
price, or at least held it up, but their work of holding had its weak 
place—-every farmer was free to sell his cotton any time he got ready. 
The speculators knew they could shake such cotton loose as it was 
needed, hence it did not have as much effect on speculation as if it had 
been turned over to a committee to price and sell; but by the fall of 
1907 the or; ganization, through its wise leaders, had enough cotton 
pretty well pleds ged to hold for 15 cents to control the market. They 
were strongly intrenched and fully determined; speculation was realiz- 
ing it, when suddenly the 1907 panic was announced, and the banks as 
well as farmers were demoralized, As no one has succeeded in finding 
the real cause for this panic I am about persuaded that its real cause 
was to crush this producers’ movement to handle and control this most 
important crop, which is doubly important to some of the banking 
interests and to all speculators and dealers. Much better evidence could 
be produced to substantiate this theory than any I have seen for others. 

rhese three years of active work of the unien, even without the 
producers giving up the control of their cotton, caused the crops of 
1905, 1906, and 1907 to sell for from 10 to 11} cents, which was about 
’ cents more than the years before or after, and about 83 cents more 
than an average when speculation was undisturbed. Of course the panic 
discouraged the union and other farmers and there was not much effort 
made in 1908, the price again declining as usual. While a great many 


would have brought if he had stayed out of the market, which was $20 
per bale. There was made that year 10,015,721 bales, at $20 per bale, 
would be $200,314,420, which Sully made the cotton farmer and those 
depending upon him. I have frequently asked cotton men and others | 
the question: How many bales would it take to control the market? 
The answer ranges from one-half to three-fourths of the crop. How 












































































































vear The price the farmer received must have been from 1 to 2 cents | people have but little respect for the union and some of its leaders 
per pound less than these prices, but they are the best guide available. | work during these three years was worth at least $500,000.000 to 1} 
oa . - | South, 
; : : ie 7" The price dropping so low in 1908 aroused the patriotism and s 
5 ‘ on la ice dat ) p 7 
¢ \creage Yield Price Who made the price. pathy for the South, coupled with an opportunity, possibly, to m 
some money, of Haynes, Brown, Scales, and others, who decided to 
| in control of the temporary surplus cotton (there being no surplus 
Pe ae 2 | temporary) and hold the price up to something near its real 
Is SOS i 161 O94 S.2 pecutation. | They began in 1909 and worked vigorously through that year and 19 
s 209 | 8,532, 705 ‘-d ~ | Their efforts were crowned with success, making the price for 1909 14 
‘ oS 4 10 aa — cents and 1910, 14.7 cents, an average for the two years of 144 cents 
— 01 "O' 507 786 4 ae Remember, the price for 1908 was 9.2 cents, and for 1911 was 
. : oF ot pn . Do. cents, an average for the two years of less than ‘D2 cents, a diffe ren 
a , nat @ saa Ges at 9 5 ents per pound, or $25 per bale. They were indicted in the win 
I 7 314’ 103 | 10 788 473 9 Do 1910 for violating the Sherman antitrust law, for advancing thé pr 
2 of aag ana) Sh GE Tan 12.3 | Dan Sully year. | of cotton, which it was claimed restrained trade. In this case th: 
an ons’ tap | 13 O87 2n0 3.7 | Speculation. ernment, through its Federal court, admitted that they did p 
oe 117 153 | 10° 725602 16.9 | Weemers Uulen abd Geuth- | price of cotton up and fined them for it and made them quit. 
ern Cotton Association. If they did not have an effect on the price, as will be argu 
1.374.000 | 13.303. 265 10 Do. the enemies of the cotton producers, then the Government was 
1 311.000 | 11'325 882 11.5 Do | taken or erred, and their money should be returned to them; but 
2’ 444.000 | 13) 432. 131 9.2 | Speculation | put the price up; they did not deny it, nor did their accusers: but 
144°000 | 10 384° 209 4 Haynes, Brown, Scale nd | the contrary they swore they put it up. This shows what a stro: 
others } compact organization wiil do for the price and can not be denied. 
2 403.000 | 11,965,962 14.7 Do. | “ bear” speculators whom they were forcing to the wall, and no do 
045,000 | 16.109° 349 0.7 | Speculation who caused their indictment, believed it. There was no other « 
2 $, 283,000 | 14,090, 863 12.0 Southern States Cotton Cor under heaven for it to advance. Then let us see how much cot 
poration. they took off the market and the benefit they did the cetton far: 
i 158.000 | 14.614.000 i Do. fhe price the year before was 9.7 cents, an average of about 9} 
08.000 | 16.645. 000 » Speculation (estimated). for the two years. ‘The aver oe price at New Orleans for the ty 
years they operated was 14.5 cents Certainly no one could ha 
7 : : | expected the price to be any better than the average of the year befor 
If we take the years when there was no organization or determined | and the year after their operations. Then their effect on the mar! 
effort by some one to help the price, we find the average price for such | was the difference between 93 cents and 14.5 cents, or 5 cents p 
vears fo be 7.8 cents per pound. May we expect any more from the fu- | pound, or $25 per bale. The United States produced during the tw 
ture than we have received from the past if we depend upon the same | years of their operations 22,321,070 bales, at $25 per bale would bs 
system in the future that we have had in the past? Study these figures, | §558,026,75@. I am reliably informed they bought, sold, and h 
shape your business affairs accordingly, or decide to make a change in | 750,000 bales during the two years, never having on hand at any time 
marketing cotton. more than 300,000 bales. Very few people in the South knew oi th: 


efforts or what they were doing, consequently they had but little aid 


from the producers by holding their cotton off the market. Th: 
dumped their cotton on the market as fast as they gathered it, th 
making it hard on the operators who were trying to advance the pri 


The speculators in the South, not knowing of their work, no doubt 
the usual way, threw their betting on the “bear” side. They had 
this weight to carry in addition to the organized efforts against the: 
on the exchange in New York, where they were operating. If th: 
work had been known, it is quite likely one-fourth of the effort th: 
made would have accomplished as much. 

While but comparatively few in the Scuth knew of these past effo 


at getting a fair price for cotton, some did, and among them 
George Dole Wadley, of Bolingbroke, Ga. He was near the tillers 
the soil and knew how they were depressed, because they were co 


for about half the co 
about 50 cents per d 


cotton, 
to 


pelled to sell the fruits of their labor, 
of production, thus reducing their wages 


He knew by careful calculations what it cost him to produce cotf: 
He knew he could produce it much cheaper than the average, and } 
cost was about 12 cents per pound. He knew the average cotton p 
ducer was an expert at production, and his relief had to come at 1! 
marketing end of his business, 

So this man decided to do his duty toward relieving the dist 


misery, and want in the South by organizing and putting in operat 
a producers’ cotton exchange. An exchange or selling agency by a: 
for the producers. He started the organization in September, 1911 
He had seen the two crops of 1909 and 1910 bring the average pr 
ducer from 9 to 15 cents, or an average of cost of production. It wa 
announced that the crop of 1911 would be 16,000,000 bales. whi 
would just about meet the needs of the world for clothing. Specut: 
tion promptly seized the opportunity which arose from there being 1 
| intelligent marketing system for cotton and immediately forced th 
| price of cotton down to 7 and 8 cents and lower in the South, whi! 
the crop was in the hands of the producer. The growers having grow: 
it under mortgage, were compelled to sacrifice their property. Ile, a 
a southern man, born and bred in the South, conceived it his duty to 
try and show the cottton growers of the South how they could sa) 
themselves. With an eye solely to help and no thought of profiting 
otherwise than as everyone would have, he devised a plan and call 
it the Southern States Cotton Corporation, which was simply to « 
ganize a corporation to take over the cotton raised, paying thr« 
fourths of its market value in cash and the remainder of 15 cents p! 
the carrying charges from the time the cotton was bought until 
in the corporation's note. There were no reserve banks in the Unit 
States then, no place to borrow money on stored cotton. The threv 
fourths cash paid the farmer had to be borrowed on the cotton. I! 
had to be shipped and warehoused in Europe, where preparations fo 
so doing were already established. The movement began in Georg 
under the guidance of Mr. Wadley. It rapidly spread to Texas ani t! 
other cotton States. The balance of 1911 and all of 1912 was con 
sumed in organization, beginning operations the latter part of Octol« 
1912. The agitation incident to organization caused the crop of 112 
to move very slowly in the early part of the season, waiting for th 
corporation to begin operations, which kept the price around 12 cent 
on the farm. Reports were freely circulated that the corporation « e 
not make arrangements to finance its cotton. Many farmers beg 
believe such reports and began to turn their cotton loose. 

The speculators and enemies of cotton seized the opportunity to di 
press the price and began their work. The price went down rapid! 
and was down to 10 cents by October 20. Announcement of ready t 
receive cotton was made October 21 by the corporation, and active wo! 


began in several States. In less than a month cotton was sellin 
freely all over the South at 12} to 133 cents. The organization co! 
tinued through the spring and summer of 1913, and about 300,00: 


The 1913 season opened around 11 


bales contracted for fall delivery. 
their cotton, the price advan: 


cents, the farmers began to deliver 
rapidly to 14 cents and upward. Then the cotton buyers succe 
in persuading the farmers to sell their cotton in the open mark: 
rather than deliver it on their contracts to the corporation. The pri 
will be seen from the table to be 12 cents for 1912 and 13.1 cents for 
1913, an average for the two years of 124 cents. The price for the 
year before it began was 9.7 cents, the year after, 1914, about 4 
cents. I will not compare the 1912 and 1913 crops with that of 1914 
| on account of the war, but it is certainly fair to compare them with 
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that of 1911, since it was as high that year as the average in the past 
when there was no aid to the market and speculation had its way rhe 
price was 9.7 cents, against an average of 12) cents for 1912 and 
1913, making an advance in price of about 3 cents, or, if the average 
of the past 20 years that speculation had its way, which is 7.8 cents, 
the advance would be nearly 5 cents, but we will « 

on the advance of 3 cents above 1911. There were made these two 











ulate a little 
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orn States Cotton Corporation made the producers of cotton, a 
pretty nice sum that should be placed to the credit of the corporation 
It will be noticed that the corporation began in 1912, following the 
largest crop of history, that of 1911, and that both years it worked 
was the next targest. Under unmolested conditions the South may 
have reasonably expected 7T-cent or 8-cent cotton during 1912 and 
1913 under the weight of these enormous crops. The corporation only 
received 84.000 bales during the entire two years. Think of it, 84,000 
bales at their price, 15 cents, would cost $6.300,000, and that small 
amount of cooperation by a few people made the whole people $430 


t : 
572.945. The cotton producers could pay the expenses of such an 








organization every two ye buy 84.000 bales and burn it up and have 
$425.000.000 left as profit. A tax of 25 cents per bale on the two 


erops would buy the 84.000 bales, burn them up, and bave a protit of 
$14.75 for every 25 cents of taxes paid. 

Many banks and business men of the South 
support, but more than 15.000 farmers did jotr 
relief, and had they remained steadfast the victory 
theirs and cotton would have attained its value. The 
9 cents to 144 cents under this work and the goal 
States Cotton Corporation seemed in sight when ridicu ; 
foolish and false statements by the enemies of the movement weaned 











the upporters ef the work away, and instead of selling their cotton to 
the corporation as contracted they sold it to the ordinary cottor 





buyers, and when it was discovered that the farmer and lbusines 
would not see their own interest and support the corporation the end 
came. 

Even with these conditions the case was not hopeless, and it re 
mained for treachery and malice to cause the downfall of the work and 
the public condemnation of its leaders, not one l iz 
any way by it, but one and 

it began. It ts not vet too e to organize for this work conformin 
to the law, 1f anyone knows what that is, and compel a fair price for 





whom profited 
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I i 
came out very much worse han when 








cotton. 
Suppose the Southern States Cotton Corporation had been supported 
and in working order in 1914. Does anyone believe that cotton would 








have been given away or taken from the people of the South in the 
fall of that year? Are they never to learn a lesson? Shall the 
southern farmer forever be the slave of every one of those who choose 
to exploit bim? The 84,000 bales did not make the price. but the 
organization diverted speculation from the “ bear” to the “ bull" side, 
which did do it, the same as in the case of Sully in 1903, and Brown 
Scales, and others tn 1909 and 1910. 


In this little book the writer has striven to make the way out of | 


bondage so clear none may fail to see the route of his deliverance 
The marketing of the cotton crop is a matter of educating the people 
to know their opportunity. It is hoped that this will not be an excuse 
in the future, and to bring this about as soon as possible it is } 
that each reader will see that as many others 


hasten the day of southern prosperity and ind 
CHAPTER X. 
STRPLUS OR SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

While the Government prepares a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion on production and consumption, supply and demand, and other 
information, but very little of it gets to the reading public or masses 
of the people. ‘The surplus Is talked about and described as a great 
mountain and a tremendous burden in the way of handling and con 
trolling the crop, until it is dreaded and feared more than any enemy 
that could possibly confront the people. 

For instance, if we learn that there are 2,000,000 bales in spinners’ 
hands and other warehouses August 1 of any vear, it is looked upon 
as a great deal of surplus cotton; but we should remember that the 
world produces about 24,000,000 bales a year, and the consumers con 
sume the same amount; they consume all that is made. If there is a 
little left over one year, the crop ts usually short the next and {ft ts 
consumed. If the mills use 24,000,000 bales annually, it is equal to 
2,000,000 bales per month; then 2,000,000 bales August 1 is no sur 
plus, because we begin to pick in August, and it takes from 30 to 90 
days to get cotton to the consumers. Then a 2,000,000 lot on hand 
August 1 would barely be stock for working purposes until the new 
crop could reach them, instead of being a surplus. 

It will be interesting to give some Government figures on production, 
amount consumed at home in the United States. and the amou ex- 
ported, and see what the amount is that is left over each year as a 
surplus for the past 15 years and the years that there was more con- 
sumed than was made. 


as possibl 
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Consumed Total 
—— in the —_ exported Total 
Year United | P*Ported.| ang con- | produced. 
States. sumed. 


5, 702,639 
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TX aaa _.| 5,198,963 | 
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og a 199 
EUW Civeticseacvicccsaneds 165 
6 a et od 123, 208 
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While all of each crop may not have been used during that particular 
year, the production has certainly not been more than consumption for 
any short period of years. 








years 28,704.863 bales, at $15 per bale would be $430,572,.945, which the | 
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Phis would allow merchants holesale and retail, to assist in marketing 
he crop slow] 

Fundamentally speaking, supply and demand makes the price of every- 
thing: but the m xl of supplying the demand and the method of 
peculation, whether in the real article or in future contracts, must be 
msidered Phis can be easily explained by an illustration of a factory 

ing the ethods of the cotton producers. 

Suppose one of our automobile factories had an annual sale of 12,000 
ars, at $1,000 each, pricing and selling under their regular commercial 
ystem, such as are adepted by all commercial articles, selling 1,000 per 
month, 

Under this system supply and demand fixes the price at $1,000. 

Now, suppose that factory should decide to make the 12,000 cars and 
send them to their distributing agents, all in three or four months, 
with instructions to sell them for all the consumer would give for them. 
Supply and demand would tix the price, but where would it fix it? Most 
ikely it would hover around $250 in place of $1,000. Then again sup- 


pose that faetory shipped 1,000 cars per month, the number it had been 
selling, but said to its agents, sell them for all the consumers would 
pay. Supply and demand would again fix the price. But where? Likely 
in this case it would be $500 in place of $1,000. 

The former system is the one the cotton crop is marketed under—that 
which throws all of the crop on the market in three or four months. 
he next is the system urged by many, most of whom I find to be enemies 
to cotton. Where is the factory of any kind that would think for a 
moment of adopting the method of selling their products that is used 
the producers of cotton? Not one in the world. Still those of the 
United States depend upon this method by their customers for their 
trade. The cotton producers must adopt the same business system of 
price making that the automobile factory now uses. The producers are 
too much in debt to do it alone; they must have help. 

CHAPTER XII. 
IF FAIR PRICES WERE PAID FOR COTTON, 

The farmer would buy what he needs, which is 50 per cent more than 
Some one would have to manufacture it; some one would have 


\ 
'T) 
\ 


he does, 
to sell it. 

The farmer 
who can, 

The section of the South which is adapted to raising fruits would 
raise them, because the sections that were not could buy them. 

Phe sections that by special! advantage can raise early vegetables 
would raise more of them, because the sections that can not could buy 
them. 

‘he labor organizations in the cities that are overcrowded by men 
from the farms would have plenty of room. 

Boys and girls who are rushing to the cities for jobs, debauching them- 
selves and others by force of circumstances, would stay at home on the 
farm, marry, and be happy. 

Railroads that haul empty passenger and freight cars would have 
ihem full and there would be no need for the cry for higher rates. 

The South would not be ridiculed for her shacks as farm homes, her 
dilapidated schoolhouses, and ramshackled fences. 

Statistics would look quite different in a few years when looking at 
the percentages of illiteracy, tenantry, and bad roads, 

Ilunting for some new thing to tax to raise the needed revenue of the 
country would cease. because $500,000.000 added to the wealth of the 
eountry annually would lodge and produce revenues. 

The acreage of cotton would be materially decreased, because Bob and 
John, Sally and Mary of each tamily would be found in the schoolhouse 
eight months instead of four—the price would permit it. 

One-fourth of the cotton acreage on most farms would go into di- 
versified farming to build up the land, not for profit in the crop. 

Business failures would only occur where carelessness or rascality was 
the cause. 

«‘otton bolls would be improved until they would be doubled in size. 

Noxious grasses, weeds, and deteriorating washes in the fields would 
disappear. 

Demapedic laws would cease to be placed on our statute books. 

Socialism would starve to death; poverty, its food, would be gone, 

Let us have the change; “ turn the South loose.’ 


that can not raise fruits would buy them from some one 


Irosperity begins and ends with agriculture. 
The Treatment of Tubereulosis. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
Y y Y ‘ yr om 
HON. WILLIAM KENT, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix tne House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 7, 1916. 
Mr. KENT. Mr, Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit a letter concerning 
2 bill which I introduced yesterday looking toward the stand- 
ardization of the treatment of tuberculosis and toward the 
climination of the great evil of the assisted migration of indigent 
tuberculous patients, 
The letter is as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 

the medical profession of the United States: 
Herewith I inclose a bill practically identical with that which Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, introduced in the United States Senate on Janu- 
uary 6, 1916, and which I introduced in the House of Representatives. 

This bill is the result of careful study and consultation, not only 
with leading medical men, but also with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Surgeon General, Dr. Rupert Blue. The provisions are simple 
and obvious. One object of the bill is to standardize the treatment of 
tuberculosis by means of Federal assistance with the voluntary coopera- 
tion of the States. No one in the medical profession can doubt the 
wisdom of preventing the migration of indigent victims of tuberculosis, 
another object worthy of accomplishment. This migration is a hideous 
cruelty and is contrary to all recent developments of medical science 


.., January 8, 1916. 
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S$ applied to this disease. It is universally recognized that, granted 
ood outdoor air, rest, suitable nourishment, and cheerful surroundipes 
here is little choice in the matter of climate. 

The theory that climate, unaided by nutrition, rest, and calmn f 
spirit, will cure this disease causes a continuing migration of phy al 
and financial wrecks to regions where they are friendless and withou 
possibility of employment or support, so that they become stranded 
under conditions that must necessarily lead to neglect, depression. and 
resultant death, Moreover, these victims are frequently placed in 
publie institutions which are unable to give proper treatment. 

Wherever such neglected cases are found, there are present 10s 
dangerous sources of infection. We do not permit the transportation o 
victims of smallpox, except under most. careful conditions, and yet w 
have been oblivious of our duty to prevent the dissemination of 
commonest and most serious of all human maladies. 

The Federal Government can well afford to make the small co 
bution suggested toward the relief of the great class of citizens w!} 
would be benefited by this bill, for it is now recognized that tuberculos| 
is pectliarly a disease of poverty and malnutrition, the control and 
eradication of which is in the province of the Federal Health Servic 

You will note that by the terms of the bill it is optional wheth: 
the States accept the law and cooperate with the Federal Governme: 
which obviates any criticism based on supposed Federal interferen 
with the functions or rights of the States. You will also note th 
the States may pay, or cause to be paid, an amount at least equal to 
that to be contributed by the Federal Government. This means 
any State tendering its cooperation can pay its proportion eithe 
directly from the State treasury or from any other source that if ma 
levy upon, and that the State shall be responsible for the payment 
of the fund to any agency which it may authorize, whether ~ 
county, municipality, or private institution. 

The bill is purposely free from technicalities, in order that latitud 
may be granted for the establishment of rules by the Surgeon Genera 
There is no medical man in the Nation that more deservedly enjoy 
the confidence of our citizens. His record in fighting the’ buboni 
plague in San Francisco and his subsequent career has fitted him to ; 
remarkable degree for inaugurating this great work. 

If you believe in the purpose of the bill and desire its enforceny 
into law, I would respectfully suggest that you forward your indor 
ment of it to the Senators from your State and to your Representative: 
in Congress. 

Yours, truly, WILLIAM KEnv. 


P. S.—Out of hundreds of letters indorsing the proposition I be: 
to quote from a number of letters received by Dr. Philip King Brown 
of San Francisco, with whose cooperation the bill has been drawn. an 
the clear indorsement of the able and forward-looking Secretary of th 
Treasury. Among these letters you will note one from Mr. Lawrenc 
I, Flick, who is the adviser in such matters of Mr. Henry Phipps, th 
great steel manufacturer. Mr. Phipps is spending millions in the battl» 
against tuberculosis, and his cooperation means a great deal for ft! 
crusade that will be given the greatest possible impetus by the enact 
ment of the legislation proposed and submitted to you. 
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A bill (H. R. 8027) to standardize the treatment of tuberculosis in 
United States, to provide Federal aid in caring for indigent t: 
culous persons, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That within the appropriations made from tii 
time for such purposes the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authori 
to aid State authorities in providing care and treatment for indizent 
tuberculous persons who are citizens of the United States but not i 
residents of the States in which they are temporarily located, and ft 
this purpose may designate such publie or private hospitals and 
toria as may be necessary. Prior to being designated to receive paticut 
and from time to time, said institutions: shall be subject to inspecti 
by officers of the Public Health Service, in order to determine t! 
facilities and methods available and in use for care and treatment « 
patients, and the Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized to 
prescribe standards to which institutions shall conform in order t 
obtain the benefits of this act. 

Sec. 2. That hospitals and sanatoria designated in accordance wit 
the provisions of this act shall be entitled to and may receive from th 
Federal Treasury a subvention fixed annually by the Secretary of th 
Treasury, but not exceeding 75 cents per diem for each indigent patient 
admitted with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, 
That, the State in which said indigent tuberculous patient is admitted 
to a kospiial or sanatorium for treatment shall pay or cause to be paid a 
subvention not less than paid by the Federal Goverument toward the cost 
of caring for such patient in said hospital or sanatorium. Subvertion 
under this law will be granted only in the case of indigent patients 
who have submitted satisfactory evidence that they were not assisted 
by any person or institution to leave their legal residence or did not 
themselves leave in order to receive benefits under this act. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issu: 
regulations governing the designation of instifutions and establish 
ment of standards and for otherwise carrying out the provisions of this 
act; and he is further authorized to collect and make available for 
general use information and descriptive matter relative to the con 
struction, equipment, and maintenance of hospitals, sanatoria, and simi 
lar institutions. 

Sec. 4. That detailed estimates of the sums required annually 
carry out the provisions of this act shall be submitted in the ann 
Book of Estimates. 
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Secretary of the Treasury, telegram, December 1915: 


“Tion. WILLIAM KENT, Kentficld, Cal.: 


“On broad humanitarian grounds and as a means of cooperating with 
State and local authorities in preventing the spread of tuberculosis 
department is in sympathy with proposed measure to provide Fede: 
assistance in caring for indigent tuberculous persons in interstate trafh 
State should also share expense.” 

Mr. Lawrence F, Flick, Philadelphia, December 27, 1915: 

“Dr. Poitier Kixe Brown : 

‘IT am much: obliged to you for sending me a copy of the proposed )ill 
to be introduced into the United States Senate and House of Representa 
tives for the treatment of tuberculous individuals who have strayed 
away from home and have become stranded. I note the amendment, 
which I think is worth while. I om cordially in faver of the eaactmen! 
of this bill into iaw, and I shai! be very glad to give whatever help | 
can at the proper time.” 
































































Dr. Alexander Lambert, New York, October 19, 1915 
I am much interested in your letter of Octeber 9 abou 
law trying to make the United States pay for their wanderin 
ibereulosis. I think New York should come in for a lat 
hat money, more than people give it credit for. 4 
Dr. H. R. M. Landis, Philadelphia, October 19, 1915: 
I am heartily in favor of what you are trying to do and 
ope that you will be able to bring it to pass.” 
Dr. Henry B. Favill, Chicago, October 16, 1915: 
‘As to your tuberculosis bill, the more I see it the mo merit I 
ver there is in it.” 
Dr. Frank Billings, Chicago, October 11, 1915: 
‘Your letter of September 30 came to-day. I have read your letter 


earefully and appreciate all the good things you have in mind in 


the idea of securing a Federal subsidy for the care of tuberculous ind! 
iduals who wander from State to State and who have no legal residence 
here they come under treatment.” 
Dr. Edwin A. Locke, Boston, Mass., October 20, 1915: 
I am in receipt of your letter of October 9 regarding the introduction 
, Congress of a bill for a Federal! subsidy, etc., and am very much inter- 
ested in what you say regarding it. It seems to me at first thought a 
ery desirable piece of legislation. As far as my knowledge goes, State 


’ 


subsidy has worked admirably; certainly such is the case here in Mas- | 


chusetts.’ ; 7“ 
Dr. George Dock, St. Louis, October 25, 1915: 
“Yours of the 9th received. I am very much interested in the plan 


you propose because it seems to offer means of aiding what is now a very | 


nfortunate situation, and it also should be a factor in the education 
garding tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Boston, Mass., October 26, 1915: 

“Tam very much interested in your letter about the Federal subsidy 
or hospitals receiving patients who have no State settlement. As far as 
i can see, you are entirely right.” 


Postal Savings Banks—Rural Credits—Prosperity for the 
Little Fellow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, it is with profound pleasure that I 
cast my vote for this measure authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to accept deposits from a postal savings bank depositor 
until his balance amounts to $1,000 exclusive of interest and also 
permits an additional deposit of $1,000 which shall be nonin- 
terest bearing. This will doubtless encourage such depositors 
to invest in United States bonds when they have accumulated 
such a sum and I doubt whether any one thing would be better 
for the continued prosperity of this country than any measure 
which will be apt to place the Federal Government bonds in the 
hands of a large number of small investors. 

I voted against the amendment to make the amount to be 
deposited unlimited, as, in my judgment, this might tend to dis- 
turb banking conditions in many sections of the country and 
possibly cause unwarranted runs on savings banks, and as the 
vreater part of the money so far invested or deposited in the 
postal savings banks comes from the small depositor who has 
usually heretofore hoarded his money, I think the limitations 
whieh this bill places will work no hardship, as I doubt very 
much whether any of the small tradesmen, mechanics, and 
farmers who use the postal banks ever have more than $2,000 
| hidden away anywhere. 

The postal savings bank system has been from its very be- 
sinning one of the most perfect demonstrations of the present 
tendeney to sane and practical humanitarian legislation. Even 
under the serious handicaps resulting from the limitations in the 
original law which have to-day been eliminated, it has had a 
most marvelous growth. When the law was first proposed many 

0 banks and also many citizens of the country were under an ap- 

prehension that the Government would interfere in the legiti- 
inate domain of private enterprise and that money which would 
ordinarily be placed in private banks would be diverted to the 
‘letriment of such banks and the impairment of the financial 
balance in the banking system of the country. The testimony of 
Ih the Third Assistant Postmaster General, in a recent hearing on 


personal rural credits on this point, is illuminating. He states 


us follows: 

They (the banks) have been undeceived and are friendly now, because 
t is obvious that by doing that the Postal Savings System has invaded 
the domain of hidden money—has brought money from stockings and 
5 ‘in cans and other hiding places, and through the medium of the banks, 
i has restored it to the channels of active trade and commerce. That has 

' een the effect of the operation of the system. 
This is to my mind one of the most important phases of this 
legislation and has a bearing on many other proposed reforms in 
this country, which are also receiving the same unintelligent 
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Clear gouge over all cost of handling and commission, per hun 
dredweight, 62 cents, or 37 cents a bushel, or 46 per cent of 





The general is as enthusiastic over this as he was over his 

























































dollar-a-day pension bill. He has drafted the measure with | the selling price the farmer gets. 
cure and is prepared to make a systematic fight. Unless the | oats, american, Liverpool, Sept. 10, 45 pounds__________ 
present session becomes too engrossed in matters growing out 
ef the European war it will surprise no one if the measure | Ratered te sue foe. See Se cents per bushel of 32 
b es a law. e 7 P Saad Oats, Duluth, Sept. 10, 34 cents a Cexkel. or for 100 pound 

At this time, when all the world is taking stock of German |} 
€ iency, there is a disposition manifested to adopt many of | Spread t between Duluth and Liverpool on oats-_.-------~--- 
th ommendable features of the German system. Old-age pen- | abvery legitimate cost of handling, with 2 cents « mmission ——__ 
s have been paid in Germany for several years and have | Poel gouge over all costs and commission, per 100 pounds, 77 
proved their worth. They have done much to bring about a] Thus, for each bushel of oats the South Dakota farmer gets 21 
closer bond of sympathy between the German Government | and the market raiders 24 cents, or 92 per cent of the price thi 
il e laboring classes, and it has been shown conclusively | ie pepe tyson pete sang eres nara vii teiealiaitime ib 

J , ‘ . ‘ Sos v6 ‘ } a | oe ing 40,¢ oh susheis rhe: Ss sis, ss 

oanke x ne a een that such a bond is invaluable to a ott be a the farmers of the Sate $14, 400 

Gen. SuErwoop’s bill may be opposed by many who do not | On barley (the drop has been OR ~ ae ea 5, 750 
believe in paternalism, but here is a paternalism that is justi- fies iee; ae ae ” on 1 ao 


io) Poy ¢ "hrictis crovernments 1 oT »¢ -ertai iga- | 
es 7 eae cree ao helpl sa Onl — ene f: Every dollar of this money should be of right in the poc kets 
ii £ ‘ i S. iy as | farmers of this State. It would enable them to pay their bills, 
dering way this obligation in most cases has been made in the | s w aaonen, ims ate their children, buy more automobiles and | 
— > gieeerhinn as remaine for Germany ractiee ¢ mprove their farms with better buildings, and enable them to 
name of chat ity. it has remained for Germany to practice a some of the luxuries of life of which they are now denied. 
loftier conception of it. The remedy for this condition must bring about the erect! 
great terminal elevators, where part of the grain coming ont 
market at this time may be stored and cash drawn against el 
The Grain Gamblers and the Farmers. | receipts. This would prevent market flooding and bring about st 
prices. It would likewise prevent the boosting of prices and cine} 
eminence zs consumers when the bulk of the grain gets in the hands of 
ators. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS If the Canadian Government can build elevators for its far 
{though it has not gone far enough yet), surely this Government 
OF If this Government can build warehouses for the makers of wl 
it can do it for the grain raisers, and thereby help nearly all of 


iH () N . C if A R L EK S if . D I L L O N ’ ae es market in the Wnited States is in the grasp of those 1 


lators, whose organization is perfect, whose combine is complet 





OF SOUTH DAKOTA, its monopoly. They control many of the great newspapers of 
F country, and their sway is absolute over all trade journals, who 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, in the transaction usually is to get their cash from the market 
nipulators through advertising; get their readers among the f 

Tuesday, January 11, 1916. whom they strive to chloroform while the skinning process is goir 


“OATS TOO HIGH.” 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speake { yresenting article writ- 5 ; , 

ir, DIL! . Mr Spe ker, I = — enting = arti le writ Note the reply of the American Cooperative Journal, in its 
‘ten by Hon. J. E. Kelley, of Pierre, S. Dak., entitled “ The Grain | of September, to Mr. Beckwith, the manager of a farmers’ el: 
Gamblers and the Farmers.” Mr. Kelley was a Member of the | at Gowrie, Iowa, who complains of 20 cents drop in oats just 

Wire; Seats nineties » een bine g ‘ . farmers began marketing. ‘The journal tells the complaining n 

] ifty fifth Congress, and has given years of study to the effect | shat there ie no combine, but that oats were too high, because s! 
of gambling in futures on the price of grain. had to cover, and that a slump was inevitable. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 6, 1914, I analyzed the rules and regu- The mighty conniee is now more powerful, more absolute 

on . . — > _| sway, more unmindful of the rights of both consumer and pr 
lations of the Chamber of Comme ree of Minneapolis and at alike, than at any other time in the history of its record-making « 
tempted to show that its activities were in violation of the anti- | Only the record of the transactions of wheat and oats is given 


trust laws. In 1912 the entire amount of wheat shipped into | as barley prices are not quoted on foreign markets, but ev: 


hj "7 3 ite r QA : : wo 23 ‘ knows that as the selling season approached the raiders knock 
Chicago amounted to only 35,914,000 bushels, yet in a single day price of barley 25 cents per busbel. As to corn prices, the far % 


frequently more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat are sold. It | will soon begin selling new corn. The high price a short time ago 
seecins to me that every fair-minded man must admit that the | above 80 cents per bushel in Chicago, but wait till the great N 


- : ¥ — . wees i. P west begins marketing, and then compare the price with e re n the | 
sale 0 f gré ards ade is affecting the price ’ 
sale of phantom grain on boards of trade is affecting the price of that prevails now. 


orair 
Pare icle — STORE WHISKY, WHY NOT WHBPAT? 
© arllcte is a8 Teows: . The United States Government for nearly half a century fur 
THE Grain GAMBLERS AND THE FARMERS, warehouses to accommodate all of the whisky produced in the 
[By J. BE. Kelley.] try. Why not furnish warehouses for a very small part of th: 


. | ae ae - produced ? It is believed such would largely remedy the evils. 
In its issue of September 13 the following appeared in the Stoux | piained of. Dealing in phantom grain should also be prohibited b) 





Falls Argus-Leader : . re perni in resul han was th 
‘With 80,000,000 bushels of corn, 56,000,000 bushels of wheat, ion rode lothers. en 
60,000,000 bushels of oats, 23,000,000 bushels of barley, * * In closing, it may be said that the beating down of the n 
South Dakota would appear this year to be in line for some pretty fat when farmers are marketing heavily is not necessarily charges 
times the ordinary commission merchant, who simply handles 


Sure enough, this speaks volumes for the energy and industry of the e e Millionaire manipulators and spe 
farmers of South Dakota ; also, for the fertility of her soil and the favor onptinn the Elevator ‘Trust and act . combination and 
of her climate. But let us stop and consider for a few minutes as to | gion. The octopus controls all boards of trade and chambers o| 
who gets the fat produced by South Dakota’s industry. With the Euro- | merce, however. 
pean war on, without a rift in the dark clouds, without a dent in the ; 
Dardanelles that would tndicate the coming of a bushel of grain from ie ’ ’ 
the Russian fields, with every condition existing that ever did exist, | Resolutions Adopted by the Local Union of Mine Workers © 
past or present, to hold prices up to a level that would give the farmers 
of this State a fair reward for their industry, prices of wheat, oats, and America. 
barley a sunk to a level a ee yt eye oo. cost of production ; 
and the ‘‘fat time” that Sout Jakota has honestly and fairly won 
shall not be hers; but Instead it will swell the proud purses of the EXTEN SION O} OF REM. ARKS 
Armours, the Pattons, the Ryans, the Leiters, the Van Deuzens, who, 
with their compatriots, constitute the mighty combine that controls the 


or 
i ph pp Begen ns being shipped each week from this H O N . B E N J Q H N S O N ; 





country to Europe, mostly te Liverpool, and 8,000,000 bushels of wheat reEM@MNe Kr Y 
are being shipped abroad, mostly to Liverpool. The great speculators OF KENTUCKY, 
and market raiders, who make prices what they will, are buying oats oti - ita li hn ta 
from the farmers in this State at this time at about an average of 25 Ix THE House OF REPRESEN TATIVES, 


cents a bushel, and wheat running, on an average over the State, from 76 - 
cents to 80 cents a bushel, barely covering the cost.of production where Monday, January 10, 1916. 


the yield is good when the high cost of living is considered in connec- . chia eS i 
tion with the high price of labor. What is this grain worth in Liver- Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Sneaker, under the | 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp T inc! 


pool, where most of it goes? Here are the figures ; read them mat 
Se ee a ee ee ee er erelation to those who believed that | set of resolutions adopted by the local union of Mine Work 
America, together with the letter transmitting the same to 










South Dakota's farmers were reveling in the fat of the land when they 
The resolution and letter are as follows: 


raised big crops: 

American wheat, No. 1 northern, Duluth, in Liverpool______-_ 

—— McHewnry, Ky., Januar 
This reduced to our money means that 100 pounds is worth. aot a Tia a 
N 1 northern, Duluth, Sept. 10, same date, per hundred 


IEE cichn nine cteinstn nn entinsinastacahiadocentcaaaltdapseden tiataaalahi Rea eee ea 


Hon. BEN JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The members of Local Union 809, United Mine W 
Spread between Duluth and Liverpool___................_... 1.14 | America, do respectfully ask you to place the inclosed re mmol utic ns 
Every known cost of handling, including 2 cents commission... -52 best you can so as to reach as many Members of the Congress as po 










—— " . aes 


hie. Judging from your past record, we feel assured that you will 
ind for the rights of all the pe ople. So believing, we are sending the 
solution through you to as many Members of Congress as can be 
ched We also request that you have 235 copies mailed to ou 


? 





Respectfully, L. S. BENNETT, President 
M. J. SHROPSHIRE, Seereta 
McHenry, Ky., January 8, 1 


the Members of the Siaty-fourth Con es of ti United States, 


Washington, D. C 
llonorable GENTLEMEN: At a regular meeting of Local Union Sv9, 
iited Mine Workers of America, the following preamble at 
were presented and unanimously adopted 
Whereas we are informed that an effort is to be made to ind 
bers of Congress to favor a suppression of the report of 
mission on Industrial Relations, which will be submitted to the 
Congress at the present session; and 
as we are forced to the conclusion that a crisis is at hand in 
the long-continued disturbed conditions between the employers and 
employees in the industries of the country; and 





‘Whereas we believe that a large majority of the working people want 
neace, but will demand that any peace secured must be founded on 
justice to all the people and not by the subjugation of a part of the 
people : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we will consider any Member of Congres ho 

vors. by voice or vote, a suppression of any part of the report of the 


mission on Industrial Relations as not being friendly toward the 
e of the working people, and as not being actuated by a desire to 
te in the interest of all the people; and be it further 
ed, That we insist that the Congress provide for the printing 
sufficient number of copies of the report of the commission that all 
ons desiring a copy may be supplied, and we will consider a failur 
this respect as a great wrong done the people of this country, except 
few whose interests cause them to oppose any efforts made to better 
ondition of the working people.’ 
Respecttully, 





L. S. BENNETT, President 
M. J. SHROPSHIRE, Secretary 


Mr. Lansing’s Last Note to Great Britain on the Blockade. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. 8S. D. FESS 
OF OLHLO, 
Ix roe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 12, 1916, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include Mr. Lansing’s last 
ote io Great Britain on the blockade, 

The note is as follows: 


THikt SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR W. H. PAGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 21, 1915. 

Sir: I desire that you present a note to Sir Edward Grey 
in the sense of the following: 

(1) The Government of the United States has given careful 
consideration to your excellency’s notes of January 7, Feb- 
ruary 10, June 22, July 28, July 31 (2), August 13, and to a 
note verbale of the British Embassy of August 6, relating to 
estrictions upon American commerce by certain measures 


This Government has delayed answering the earlier of these 
iotes in the hope that the announced purpose of His Majesty’s 
Government “to exercise their belligerent rights with every 
possible consideration for the interest of neutrals” and their 
intention of “removing all causes of avoidable delay in deal- 
ig with American cargoes” and of causing “the least pos- 


ible amount of inconvenience to persons engaged in legitimate | 


rade,” as well as their “assurances to the United States Gov- 
ernment that they would make it their first aim to minimize 
the inconveniences” resulting from the “ measures taken by 
the allied Governments,” would in practice not unjustifiably in 


trade and commerce, It is therefore a matter of regret that 


faith to neutral ports and lawfully entitled to proceed have 


become increasingly vexatious, causing American shipowners 


iss 


ferences with American ships and cargoes destined in good 


; Size and seaworthiness of 
is hope has not been realized but that, on the contrary, inter- | 


wnd American merchants to complain to this Government of | 


ie failure to take steps to prevent an exercise of belligerent 
power in contravention of their just rights. As the measures 
complained of proceed directly from orders issued by the 
British Government, are executed by British authorities, and 
arouse a reasonable apprehension that if not resisted they 
lay be carried to an extent even more injurious to American 
interests, this Government directs the attention of His Majesty's 
Government to the following considerations: 
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abe | 
a direct aid to the belligerents concerned in that it would release 

a2 belligerent vessel overhauling the neutral from its duty of 

search and set it free for further belligerent operations.” 

(8) Turning to the character and sufficiency of the evidence 
of the contraband nature of shipments to warrant the deten- 
tion of a suspected vessel or cargo for prize proceedings, it 
will be recalled that when a vessel is brought in for adjudica- 
tion courts of prize have heretofore been bound by well-estab- 
lished and long-settled practice to consider at the first hearing 
only the ship’s papers and documents, and the goods found on 
board, together with the written replies of the officers and sea- 
men to standing interregatories taken under oath, alone and 
separately, as soon as possible and without communication with 
or instruction by counsel, in order to avoid possibility of cor- 
ruption and fraud. 

(9) Additional evidence was not allowed to be introduced 
except upon an order of the court for “ further proof,” and then 
only after the cause had been fully henrd upen the facts already 
in evidence or when this evidence furnished a ground for prose- 
cuting the injury further. This was the practice of the United 
States courts during the War of 1812, the American Civil War, 
and the Spanish-American War, as is evidenced by the reported 
decisions of those courts, and has been the practice of the 
British prize courts for over a century. This practice has been 
changed by the British prize court rules adopted for the present 
wir by the order in council of August 5. Under these new rules 
there is no longer a “first hearing” on the evidence derived 
from the ship, and the prize court is no longer precluded from 
receiving extrinsic evidence for which a suggestion has not been 
laid in the preparatory evidence. The result is, as pointed out 
above, that innocent vessels or cargoes are now seized and de- 

ained on mere suspicion while efforts are made to obtain evi- 
dence from extraneous sources to justify the detention and the 
commencement of prize proceedings. The effect of this new 
procedure is to subject traders to risk of loss, delay, and expense 
so great and so burdensome as practically te destroy much of 
the export trade of the United States to neutral countries of 
Europe. 

(10) In order to place the responsibility for the delays of 
vessels and cargoes upon American claimants, the order in coun- 
cil of October 29, 1914, as pointed out in the British note of 
February 10, seeks to place the burden of proof as to the non- 
contraband character of the goods upon the claimant in cases 
where the goods are consigned “to order” or the consignee is 
not named or the consignee is within enemy territory. With- 
out admitting that the onus probandi can rightfully be made 
to rest upon the claimant in these cases, it is sufficient for the 
purposes of this note to point out that the three classes of cases 
indicated in the order in council of October 29 apply to only a 
few of the many seizures or detentions which have actually been 
made by British authorities. 

(11) The British contention that in the American Civil War 
the captor was allowed to establish enemy destination by “ all 
the evidence at his disposal,” citing the Bermuda case (3 
Wall, 515), is not borne out by the facts of that case. The case 
of the Bermuda was one of “ further proof,” a proceeding not to 
determine whether the vessel should be detained and placed in a 
prize court, but whether the vessel, having been placed in prize 
court, should be restored or condemned. The same ruling was 
made in the case of the Sir William Peel (5 Wall., 517). These 
causes, therefore, can not be properly cited as supporting the 
course of a British captor in taking a vessel into port, there to 
obtain extrinsic evidence to justify him in detaining the vessel 
for prize proceedings. 

(12) The further contention that the greatly increased im- 
ports of neutral countries, adjoining Great Britain's enemies, 
raise a presumption that certain commodities, such as cotton, 
rubber, and others more or less useful for military purposes, 
though destined for those countries, are intended for reexporta- 
tion to the belligerents who can not import them directly, and 
that this fact justifies the detention for the purpose of examina- 
tion of all vessels bound for the ports of those neutral coun- 
tries, notwithstanding the fact that most of the articles of 
trade have been placed on the embargo lists of those countries, 
cau not be accepted as laying down a just or legal rule of evi- 
dence. Such a presumption is too remote from the facts and 
offers too great opportunity for abuse by the belligerent, who 
could, if the rule were adopted, entirely ignore neutral rights 
on the high seas and prey with impunity upon neutral commerce. 
To such a rule of legal presumption this Government can not 
accede, as it is opposed to those fundamental principles of jus- 
tice which are the foundation of the jurisprudence of the United 


States and Great Britain. 
(13) Before passing from the discussion of this contention as 
to the presumption raised by increased importations to neutral 
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fact i 


ay] 


countries, this Government directs attention to the 
His Majesty’s Government admit that the British 
those countries have also materially increase] since the pr 
war began. Thus Great Britain concededly shares in cre 

a condition which is relied upon as a sufficient ground to jus 
the interception of American goods destined to neutral | 
pean ports. If British exports to those ports should be 
further increased, it is obvious that, under the rule of evicds 
contended for by the British Government, the presumptior 
enemy destination could be applied to a greater number 
American cargoes, and American trade would suffer to the 
tent that British trade benefited by the increase. Great Brit 
ean not expect the United States to submit to such man 
injustice or to permit the rights of its citizens to be so serio 
impaired. 

(14) When goods are clearly intended to become incorpor 
in the mass of merchandise for sale in a neutral country, it 
an unwarranted and inquisitorial proceeding to detain s! 
ments for examination as to whether those goods are ultimat 
destined for the enemy’s country or use. Whatever may be 
conjectural conclusions to be drawn from trade statistics, wh 
when stated by value, are of uncertain evidence as to quantit 
the United States maintains the right to sell goods into 
general stock of a neutral country, and denounces as illegal ; 
unjustifiable any attempt of a belligerent to interfere with 1! 
right on the ground that it suspects that the previous supply 
such goods in the neutral country, which the imports renew 
replace, has been sold to an enemy. That is a matter with wh 
the neutral vendor has no concern and which can in no way aff 
his rights of trade. Moreover, even if goods listed as con 
tional contraband are destined to an enemy country throug! 
neutral country, that fact is not in itself sufficient to justi! 
their seizure. 

(15) In view of these considerations, the United States, 1 
erating its position in this matter, has no other course but 
contest seizures of vessels at sea upon conjectural suspicion and 
the practice of bringing them into port for the purpose, by sea: 
or otherwise, of obtaining evidence, for the purpose of justifying 
prize proceedings, of the carriage of contraband, or of breac!) 
of the order in council of March 11. Relying upon the regs: 
of the British Government for the principles of justice so f 
quently and uniformly manifested prior to the present war, t! 
Government anticipates that the British Government will 
struct their officers to refrain from these vexatious and illeg 
practices. 


(16) Second. The Government of the United States furthe 
desires to direct particular attention to the so-called “ blockac: 
measures imposed by the order in council of March 11. 1 
British note of July 23, 1915, appears to confirm the intent 
indicated in the note of March 15, 1915, to establish a block: 
so extensive as to prohibit trade with Germany or Austris 
Hungary, even through the ports of neutral countries adjacent to 
them. Great Britain, however, admits that it should not, and 
gives assurances that it will not, interfere with trade with |! 
countries contiguous to the territories of the enemies of Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, after over six months’ application of | 
“ blockade ” order, the experience of American citizens has « 
vinced the Government of the United States that Great Brit: 5 
has been unsuccessful in her efforts to distinguish betwe 
enemy and neutral trade. Arrangements have been mace 
create in these neutral countries special consignees, or consi: 
ment corporations, with power to refuse shipments and to det: 
mine when the state of the country’s resources requires thie 
portation of new commodities. American commercial inter 
are hampered by the intricacies of these arrangements, 
many American citizens justly complain that their bona 
trade with neutral countries is greatly reduced as a conseque! 
while others assert that their neutral trade, which amoun 
annually to a large sum, has been entirely interrupted. 

(17) It makes this practice even more harassing to neut 
traders that the British authorities require a consignor to 
that his shipments are not bound to an enemy of Great Brit 
even when the articles are on the embargo list of the n 
country to which they are destined, and that notwithsta: 
the assertion in the last British note that interference wit! + 
trade by a belligerent can only take place “ provided, of « 
that he (the belligerent) can establish” that the comme: 
with the enemy. 

(18) While the United States Government was first 
clined to view with leniency the British measures which 
termed in the correspondence but not in the order in cout 
March 11 a “ blockade,” because of the assurances of the B: 
Government that inconvenience to neutral trade would be » 
mized by the discretion left te the courts in the applicatio 
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the order in council and by the instructions which ! 
would be issued to the administrative and other aut . 
having to do with the execution of the so-called “ bloc! ” 
measures, this Government is now forced to the realization that 
its expectations, which were fully set forth in its note of ech 
90, were based on a misconception of the intentions of 
British Government. Desiring to avoid controversy and in tl 
expectation that the administration of the order in council would 


conform to the established rules of international law, this Gov- 
ernment has until now reserved the ‘ 
validity of the order in council of March 11, in so far as it is 
considered by the Government of Great Britain to establish a 
blockade within the meaning of that term as understood in tl 
law and the practice of nations; but in the circuinst 
developed it feels that it can no longer permit the validi 
alleged blockade to remain unchallenged. 

(19) The declaration of Paris in 1856, which has been uni- 
versally recognized as correctly stating the rule of international 
law as to blockade, expressly declares that “ blockades, in order 
to be binding, must be effective; that is to say, maintained by 


West } hea 
question of thi 








force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the | 


enemy.” The effectiveness of a blockade is manifestly a question 
of fact. 
open to trade with the Scandinavian countries and that German 


It is common knowledge that the German coasts are | 


naval vessels cruise both in the North Sea and the Baltic and | 
seize and bring into German ports neutral vessels bound for | 


Scandinavian and Danish ports. Furthermore, from the recent 
placing of cotton on the British list of contraband of war, it ap- 
pears that the British Government have themselves been forced 
to the conclusion that the blockade is ineffective to prevent ship- 
ments of cotton from reaching their enemies, or else that they 
are doubtful as to the legality of the form of blockade which 
they have sought to maintain. 

(20) Moreover, it is an essential principle which has been 
universally accepted that a blockade must apply impartially to 
the ships of all nations. This was set forth in the declaration 
of Lendon, is founa in the prize rules of Germany, France, and 
Japan, and has long been admitted as a basic principle of the 
law of blockade. This principle, however, is not applied in the 
present British “ blockade,” for, as above indicated, German 
ports are notoriously open to traflic with the ports of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. So strictly has this principle been 
enforced in the past that in the Crimean War the judicial com- 


mittee of the yrivy council on appeal laid down that if bel- | 


ligerents themselves trade with blockaded ports they can not 
be regarded as effectively blockaded. (The Franciska, Moore 
P. C., 56.) This decision has special significance at the present 
time, since it is a matter of common knowledge that Great 
Britain exports and reexports large quantities of merchandise 


to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, whose ports, so | 
far as American commerce is concerned, she regards as block- | 


aded. In fact, the British note of August 13 itself indicates 


that the British exports of many articles, such as cotton, lubri- | 


cating oil, tobacco, cocoa, coffee, rice, wheat flour, barley, spices, 
tea, copra, ete., to these countries have greatly exceeded the 
British exports of the same articles for the corresponding period 
of 1914. The note also shows that there has been an important 
British trade with these countries in many other articles, such 
as machinery, beef, butter, cotton waste, ete. 

(21) Finally, there is no better settled principle of the law 
of nations than that which forbids the blockade of neutral ports 
ntime of war. The declaration of London, though not regarded 
as binding upon the signatories because not ratified by them, 
has heen expressly adopted by the British Government without 
modification as to blockade in the British order in council of 
October 29, 1914. Article 18 of the declaration declares specific- 
ally that “the blockading forces must not bar access to neutral 
ports or coasts.” This is, in the opinion of this Government, a 
correct statement of the universally accepted law as it exists 
o-day and as it existed prior to the declaration of London, 
fhe meaning of this statement is elucidated by Mr. Renault in 
+} 
vhich he states: 

“This rule has been thought necessary the better to protect 
the commercial interests of neutral countries; it completes 
article 1, according to which a blockade must not extend beyond 
the ports and coasts of the enemy, which implies that as it is 
4n operation of war it must not be directed against a neutral 
port, in spite of the importance to a belligerent of the part 
ayed by that port in supplying his adversary.” 

As the conference assembled at London upon the invitation 
f the British Government, it is important to recall the instruc- 
tion of Sir Edward Grey to the British delegates, “ setting out 
the views of His Majesty's Government, founded on the decisions 
of the British courts,” in which he says: 
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Government se ‘eason for depal y 
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It may be pointed out also that the circumstane: 
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the present day which the rule laid down 
sought to be applied. When the Springhok case 





of the Confederate States were effectively bl des 
naval forces of the United States. thouch no neut 
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They result from acis committed by the haval authori- 
ties upon the high seas, where the ju m over neutral 
vessels is acquired solely by international law. Vessels of 
forei nationality, flying a neutral flag and finding their pro- 
tection in the country of that flag, are seized without facts war- 
ranting a reasonabk susp ion that the ure destined to block- 
aided ports of the enemy or that thei raeoes are contraband, 

iough the possession of such facts is, by international law, 
CSSOn! to render a seizure legal. The officers appear to find 
thie justification in the orders in council and regulations of the 
Briti Government, in spite of the fact that in many of th 
present cuses the orders in council and the regulations for theti 
ent inent are themselves complained of by claimants as con 
trary to international law. Yet the very courts which, it is 
said. are to dispense Justice to dissatisfied claimants, are bound 
by the orders in council. This is unmistakably indicated to be 
the case in the British note of July 51, which states that 

‘British prize courts *‘ according to the ancient form of com- 
mission under which they sit are to determine cases according 
to the course of admiralty and the law of nations and the 
statutes, rules, and regulations for the time being in foree in 
that behalf.’ ” 


This principle, the note adds, has recently been announced and 
adhered to by the British prize court in the case of the Zamora. 
It is manifest, therefore, that if prize courts are bound by the 
laws 
made, and which Claimants allege are in contravention of the 
law of nations, those courts ere powerless to pass upon the real 
ground of complaint or to give for wrongs of this 
nature. Nevertheless, it is seriously suggested that claimants 
are free to request the prize court to rule upon a claim of con- 
flict hetween an order in council and a rule of international law. 
How can a tribunal, fettered in its jurisdiction and procedure 
by municipal enactments, declare itself emancipated from their 
restrictions and at liberty to apply the rules of international 
law with freedom? The very laws and regulations which bind 
the court are now matters of dispute between the Government 
of the United States and thal His Britannic Majesty. If 
Great Britain followed, as she declares that she did, the course 
of first referring Claimants to local remedies in cases arising 
oul of American wars, it is presumed that she did so because of 
her knowledge or understanding that the United States had 
not sought to limit the jurisdiction of its courts of prize by 
instructions and regulations violative of the law and practice 
of nations, or open to such objection. 

(27) The British note of February 10 states that the British 
Government during the American Civil War, “in spite of remon- 
strances from many quarters, placed full reliance on the Amer- 
ican prize courts to grant redress to the parties interested in 
eases of alleged wrongful capture by American ships of war 
and put forward no claim until the opportunity for redress in 
those courts had been exhausted.” 

The Government of the United States recalls that during the 
of that war Great Britain, in several instances, de- 
manded through diplomatic channels damages for seizures and 
detentions of British ships alleged to have been made without 
legal justification. Among these may be mentioned the cases 
of the Magicienne, the Don Jose, the Labuan, and the Sazron. 
Two of these cases were, at the time the demands were made, 
before American prize courts for adjudication. It is under- 
stood also that during the Boer War, when British authorities 
seized the German vessels, the Hertzog,. The General, and The 
Bundesrath, and released them without prize proceedings, com- 
pensation for damages suffered was arranged through diplo- 
matic channels. 

(28) There furthermere, a real and far-reaching injury 
for which prize courts offer no means of reparation. It is the 
disastrous effect of the methods of the allied Governments upon 
the general right of the United States to enjoy its international 
trade free from unusual and arbitrary limitations imposed by 
belligerent nations. Unwarranted delay and expense in bringing 
vessels into port for search and investigation upon mere sus- 
picion has a deterrent effect upon trade ventures, however law- 
ful they may be, which can not be adequately measured in dam- 
ages. The menace of interference with legal commerce causes 
vessels to be withdrawn from their usual trade routes and in- 
surance on vessels and cargoes to be refused, while exporters 
for the same reason are unable or unwilling to send their goods 
to foreign markets, and importers dare not buy commodities 
abroad beeause of fear of their illegal seizure or because they 
are unable to procure transportation. For such injuries there 
ean be no remedy through the medium of courts established to 
adjust claims for goods detained or condemned. For specific 
injuries suffered by private interests prize courts, if they are 
free to apply the law of nations, might mete out an adequate 
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indemnity, but for the injury to the trade of a 


nation 
menwee of unwarranted interference with its lawf 


ful anid es 
lished pursuit there can manifestly be found no remedy 
prize courts of Great Britain, to which United States 
are referred for redress, 

(29) There is another ground why American citizens 
submit their wrongs arising out of undue detentions and sei 
to British prize courts for reparation which T can not pass ; 
unnoticed. It is the manner In which British 
jurisdiction of such cases. The jurisdiction over mer 
vessels on the high seas is that of the nation whose flag it 
fully flies, This is a principle of the law and practice of nat 
fundamental to the freedom of the high seas. Municipal « 

belligerent power can not confer jurisdiction «o 
or establish rules of evidence governing the legality of sej 


of vessels of neutral nationality on the high seas. Internati: 


courts ol} 


ments of a 


| law alone controls the exercise of the belligerent right to 


and regulations under which seizures and detentions are | 
| disposition by a municipal court of property thus brought 
it. 


(en 


and cetain such vessels. Municipal laws and regulations 
violation of the internaticnal rights of another nation ¢:) 
be extended to the vessels of the latter on the high seas 
to justify a belligerent nation bringing them into its ports 
having illegally brought them within its territorial juris: 
tion, compelling them to submit to the domestic laws and rex 
lations of that nation. Jurisdiction obtained in such a mis 
is contrary to those principles of justice and equity which 
nations should respect. Such practice should invalidate 
bet 
The Government of the United States has, therefore, vik 
with surprise and concern the attempt of His Majesty's (io 
ernment to confer upon the British prize courts jurisdictic 
this illegal exercise of force in order that these courts 
apply to vessels and cargoes of neutral nationaltics, seized ; 
the high seas, municipal laws and orders which can only rig 
fully be enforceable within the territorial waters of Gr: 
Britain or against vessels of British nationality when on 
high seas. 

(30) In these circumstances the United States Goverm 
feels that it can not reasonably be expected to advise its citi 
to seek redress before tribunals which are, in its opinion, 
authorized by the unrestricted application of international 
to grant reparation, nor to refrain from presenting their cls 
directly to the British Government through diplomatic chann 

(31) This Government is advised that vessels and cargo 
brought in for examination prior to prize proceedings ar 
leased oaly upon condition that costs and expenses incurred 
the course of such unwarranted procedure, such as_ pilot 
wharfage, demurrage, harbor dues, warehousage, unlading cos 
ete., be paid by the claimants or on condition that they s 
a waiver of right to bring subsequent claims against 
British Government for these exactions. This Governme:| 
loath to believe that such ungenerous treatment will conti: 
to be accorded American citizens by the Government of H 
Britannic Majesty; but in order that the position of the Unit: 
States Government may be clearly understood, I take this « 
portunity to inform your excellency that this Government dei 
that the charges incident to such detentions are rightfully 
posed upon innocent trade or that any waiver of inden 
exacted from American citizens under such conditions of din 
ean preclude them from obtaining redress through diplom 
channels or by whatever other means may be open to them 

(82) Before closing this note, in which frequent reference 
made to contraband traffic and contraband articles, it 
sary, in order to avoid possible misconstruction, that it shoul 
be clearly understood by His Majesty’s Government that th 
is no intention in this discussion to commit the Governinent « 
the United States to a policy of waiving any objections whi 
it may entertain as to the propriety and right of the Briti- 
Government to include in their list of contraband of war ce 
tain articles which have been so included. The United State- 
Government reserves the right to make this matter the subje 
of a communication to His Majesty’s Government at a later da 

(33) I believe it has been conclusively shown that the methods 
sought to be employed by Great Britain to obtain and use © 
dence of enemy destination of cargoes bound for neutral port 
and to impose a contraband character upon such cargoes ar 
without justification; that the blockade, upon which 
methods are partly founded, is ineffective, illegal, and inde 
fensible; that the judicial procedure offered as a means 0! 
reparation for an international injury is inherently defectis 
for the purpose; and that in many cases jurisdiction is assert: 
in violation of the law of nations, The United States, ther 
fore, can not submit to the curtailment of its neutral righ 
by these measures, which are admittedly retaliatory, and ther 
fore illegal, in conception and in nature, and intended to punis! 
the enemies of Great Britain for alleged illegalities on their 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O} 


HON. MICHAE! 


OF WISCONSI? 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Sneaker, under the leave granted to me 









to extend my remarks in the Recor I include speect! 
ered by Hon. Jam A. Reep, United States Senator from Mis 
iri, at Milwaukee recently upon the subject ¢ intion of in- 
ternational law and American neutralitv b hell t 
ations. The speech is as follows: 
§ ror Reep UPHOL! Corerse oF UNiIvep STares in Wat EXPOSES 
RORS Of ALIENS, PACIFISTS, AND ROOSEVELT’S FOLLOWERS O1 
WILSON—FOREBIGN RELATIONS GREAT QUES1 
The great question now oecupying public attention is our rela 
tion to other world powers. Intimately eonnected with the 
oregoing problem is that of military preparedness. A calm 


survey of the facts is essential to the solution of either diff. 
ulty. 

For more then 100 years we have elung to the doctrine of a 
mall Army and Navy. More recently we have been taught that 
he disputes of the future would be settled by peaceful arbitra- 

n. It was thought by many we were approaching disarma- 
ent. We are now confronted with a demand that all our 
licies and traditions shall be reversed or at least greatly 

wlified. 

it is the duty of the American people to look the situation 

tarely in the face. The facts can not be obliterated by denial. 

ise men do not cling to a policy merely hecause it is old. A 
melusion based upon a delusion is invariably false. 


IAD BELIEV? IN PRACE, 


ror many years we have been led to believe that the gentle 
iirit of Christianity had softened the barbaric instincts of civi- 

ed men. We were taught that Europe would never again 
ngage in a general war; that armaments were being created 

rely for the purpose of defense; that solemn treaties were 
<naranties of peace; that the capitalists of the world would pre- 
ent any great struggle: that trade relations were so intimate 
nd the dissemination ef literature, the intermingling of peoples 
by travel so general that the prejudices and hatreds of the past 
had been dissipated. 
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such circumstances is impossible. Transports and ws 


unlike would find a grave in the Pacific. 
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to lecture the American people and satirize Congress. | 
German Government and German people are organi 


at 


ditti, unrestrained by conscience, unimpeded by honor, ut 


passed in atrocity, unimpeachable as villains, and that 


{ awaiting an opportunity to rob and wurder us in our } 


NATION A MIGHTY WORLD FORCE. 
Besides, all of these nations know that if the United States | 
» throw her wealth, population, and power into the pres- 
ent conflict it would settle the issue. These nations know, if 
some American citizens do not, that even though the United 
States were without a ship upon the ocean or a soldier upon 
the land she would Vel be a mighty world force not to be disre- 


garded, They know that if we are not ready we can get ready ; 
that our inealeulabl 
lously short space of time; that this proud and puissant peo- 
ple would ultimately hurl back into the ocean all of the soldiers 
that all the transports of the seas could bear to our shores. 
They know that 2 day of fearful reckoning would inevitably 
COLIC, 

The European conflict will not cease until one side or the 
other has been crushed or until exhaustion ends the struggle in 
a draw. In either case all parties will be incapable of further 
immeliate great exertion. 

It iuay be safely assumed that the present European struggle 
will leave the nations involved prostrate, crippled, and bleeding 
in every vein. 

It follows that for the present and for some considerable 
period of the future it is impossible that the United States can 
be successfully invaded by any nation. 

There is another consideration. Great wars are not entered 
for slight reasons. There is no sufficient reason conceiv- 

ra European nation to suddenly attack the United States, 
DAKE NOL ATTACK US, 

Furthermore, [ think it safe to say none of them dare im- 
medintely after the close of the present war assail us. If Ger- 
many were to conquer the allies and then engage in war with the 
United States, her fleet would searcely have started for our 
hores until she would be invaded by the countries she had over- 
come, On the other hand, if the allies were to conquer Germany 
and in turn attack us, their troops would no sooner have em- 


of advancing German legions and the salvos of Krupp artillery. 
To ussume anything else is to deny the history of Europe for 
O00 yours, is to entertain the idea that human nature has 
changed and that great nations and proud peoples suffering the 
sting of defeat will not seize the first opportunity for vengeance. 

But I desire to put the argument upon a higher basis. I do 


a wes - immeasurable resources " ae ‘ ; ; net) aa + : Aaa F 
le we alih, our immea urable resources, OUP | with Germany. We have seen it in the pride of its p 
vast factories would furnish equipment for armies in a miracu- | 


such a race of men existed on this earth, it would Ix 
to join with civilized nations in its extermination, be 
world would not be safe while it existed. 


GEMANY HAS BEEN OUR FRIEND. 


But what are the facts? We have always bee 


embarrassed by any war, remain steadfastly our fri 
maintained that attitude even when our own land was e: 
in an internecine struggle which for four years taxe 
energy of the Federal Government. If there was in thy 
of Germany a diabolical desire to destroy the America: 
ermment, if it was a nation of cutthroats, if its inhal 
were pirates upon the seas and robbers upon land, sur 
would have pounced upon and devoured us when we wer: 
stricken and wounded. It did nothing of the kind. Th: 
man people have not changed for the worse since that tin 
What are the facts regarding Germany? So much d 
people love learning that in point of literacy they are far ; 
even the native born of our population. In music her in 
are our teachers. In painting her artists conduct the s 


to which the genius of our land flocks for instruction. In s 
| ture her marbles and bronzes rival the best products of t] 


of Grecian glory and Réman culture. In science she leads 


| world. In philosophy her savants are the instructors ot! 
| kind. Her poets and dramatists have given to the Gi: 
| language a dignity and majesty that commands the attent 


| the world. Her people are lovers of law and order and j 


| They do not fight from mere love of brawling. They « 


rob; they labor. They do not steal from others; they « 
for themselves. Turn a German loose anywhere in the 
and he would build a home, marry a wife, rear a family, 
the light and shadow of the fireplace will sing to them s 


| patriotism and hymns of religion. He will tell them be: 
barket than they would once more hear behind them the tramp | 


not believe that the people of Europe are barbarous, or even | 


that the governing classes are highwaymen and pirates. I 
therefore do not think they will without cause or exeuse attack 


not how apparent. 
PAPERS DECEIVE PEOPLE. 
I muke these observations because at least a portion of our 
press, manufacturers of war supplies, and magazine writers, in- 


sought to excite the fears of our people, until to-day some nerv- 
ous individuals are in such a state of consternation that the 
backlire of a Ford automobile sounds to their oversensitive ears 
like the roar of German cannon, 

Neurly all of these excited individuals assume that at least 
some great nation in Europe is inhabited by barbarous hordes 
bent upon plunder, rapine, and murder. 

The performances of these propagandists are shameless, be- 
cause the authors know better. 

Recently I have read a widely circulated book by the editor 
of the Scientific American, entitled “America Fallen.” The 
author proceeds in this wise: He assumes that Germany is 
overcome by the allies and compelled to pay a war indemnity of 
$20,000,000,000, That thereupon the Kaiser secretly rendezvouses 
transports and warships close to our coasts. He sends subma- 
rines into our harbors, sinks our ships, and lands an army with- 
out this country knowing it is to be attacked until it has already 
been substantially conquered. It is to be a sort of confidential 
war. The author proceeds upon the idea that the Germans are 
assassins; that our people are sound asleep; that the argus- 
eyed newspaper men of the world have suddenly become blind ; 
that the telegraph, telephone, and cables are put out of business, 
so that no one knows we are to be attacked until in our dull ears 
comes the ery, “The Philistines are upon you!” The whole 
story is a sort of military pipe dream. Its improbabilities eclipse 
the imaginings of Jules Verne. Its monstrous disregard of 
facts would arouse the envy of our lamented friend, Baron 
yen Alunchausen. 

But the greatest absurdity, the most grotesque conception, 
the most slanderous assumption of this gentleman who presumes 


stories of patriots, martyrs, and saints. On the Sabbat! 
you will find him leading his flock to church or cathedral, 
with reverence as deep and devotion as exalted as ever 1 
the human heart he will bow before the same God you wi 

These people are not assassins, and no King, Kaiser, ¢ 
could ever force the German people into a mere marau 
pedition having for its object national loot. 

You may cry, “Belgium!” Was Belgium not invad 
answer, Yes; but Belgium was not invaded for robbery ; s 


; overrun because she lay in the path Germany believed sli 
this country. ‘There must be some great cause, and the enuse is | 


tread if she succeeded in the mighty contest she was 
with Irance. 
NO EXCUSE FOR MALIGNING, 


General assauit upon a race or nation betokens pr 


. ao ; isoen ’ | rather than knowledge. I am justified in speaking as I h 
eluding ambitious gentlemen hungry for political favor, have | 


the great Teutonic people by their representatives in thi: 


try. We have an enormous German and Austrian popu! 


There is scarcely a community in the land where some o! 


| people do not reside. Are they not law-abiding, God-feari: 


dustrious, frugal, and patriotic? Wholesale aspersions 
them are without justification or excuse. 

I frankly say there have been individuals who have gi\ 
pression to sentiments non-American and unworthy. S: 
wise, we hear extreme and foolish statements occasional] 
the lips of our native born. But I utterly repudiate thi 
that the occasional utterance of.an extremist should be tal 
characteristic of the sentiments of the great mass. [I all 
to be true that our Teutonic population, whether of the fi 
second generation, are among the best of our citizenry. 

Books of the character I have described, pamplilets, mag: 
and newspapers seeking to inflame this American people 


ideas so false, so dangerous, so infamous, are little less 


criminal, and ought to meet with that public condemnation wi 


is generally visited upon those who willfully seek to perp 
a wrong against civilization. 
IIAVE PLENTY OF TIME. 


This brings me to what I consider the proper point from 


all our bearings should be taken. We here arrive at 4 con 


sion of fact as reliable as anything human can be. That 


clusion is that we have abundance of time in which to dev: 


a plan under which this Government can achieve a positio: 


powerful as to withstand all assaults. 
It must be conceded that our national existence may 


time be menaced. It may, for argument’s sake, be furth l 
sumed that the hour of danger will arrive as soon as Euro! 
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ns bave recove lf ‘ rhif avages of t] es 
Will 
| > chance that we will then have t 79 10 W th any great 
uropean power is, in my opinion, as 1 to but I freely 
de, nay, I insist, that the one chance t b 
rhe question, however, is, What sort of pi ns 
ke to meet the chance, however remote‘ 
( NS MUST DEFENI IND 
There are but two plans possible. The first is the creation of 
ereat standing army and mighty navy. The second, the main- 
tenance of a standing army only as a framework upon which 


o build the structure of a great citizen seldiery, together with a 
sutlicient navy to constitute a first line of defense, 

So far as I am concerned, IT am clearly of the opinion that 
this country must depend upon the ability of its citizens to de- 
end themselves, rather than upon a professional military class. 
In support of this conclusion I offer the following observations : 

Kor a hundred years we have been free from attack by any 
first-class power. During that period we have made the most 
vonderful progress ever achieved by any race of men since first 
the morning stars sang the chorus of creation. 

In all our history our shores have been invaded but once, 
and our visitors did not then remain long, did not take much 
iway, and did not profit by the venture. The last answer to 
that invasion was given when Jackson's frontiersmen back of the | 
cotton-baled barricades shattered the veterans of Wellington’s } 


army. 


CAPTURE OF WASHINGTON, 

fhe circumstance of the capture of Washington in 1812 ean | 

net be justly used as evidence of the danger of repetition. We | 

vere yet scarcely welded together as a nation. We had neither | 

railroads to transport our troops, money in our Treasury, nor | 

telegraph and telephone to advise us of the approach of an | 
enemy. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing considerations, we must recog- | 
nize the fact that the business of war has been revolutionized 
and that our people are, perhaps, not as well qualified to take 
the field as were the frontiersmen of 1776 and 1812. The train- | 
ing of the forest and field was then the equivalent of the dis- | 
cipline of the camp. The courage of the patriot defending his | 
home rese superior to the dogged obedience of the professional 
fichter. It is a serious question whether our people still retain | 
the same degree of native efficiency. We must remember, too, 
as I have already said, that the ocean has been narrowed by 
modern transportation; that human courage can not withstand | 
the power of vast machinery ; that we can not step 16-inch shells | 
with hot air. 

We must not fail to remember that the contest is no longer 
between men, but machinery ; that war to-day is not so much a 
test of valor as of organization; not so much a test of the power 
to mobilize men as to mobilize machinery, supplies, and instru- | 
ments of destruction. 

Against an army equipped with modern instrumentalities the 
valor of a man with a rifie is almost as ineffective as the courage 
of the red Indian armed with bow and arrow when confronted 
by soldiers equipped with firearms and batteries of cannon. 

We have no right, therefore, to rely for our security upon our 
unarmed, unequipped, and untrained citizenry. Even if at the 
end of a great war we should, because of our resources, be as- 
sured of victory, nevertheless we have no right to send ferth our 
sons to useless slaughter. We are not justified in filling Ameri 
can homes with the vacant chairs of those who were slaughtered 
because they were required to pit their unprotected bedies 
igainst a machinery of destruction so diabolical as to almost 
stagger one’s confidence in the existence of a beneficent Deity. 

The question, therefore, is, How can we place our citizenry in ' 
such condition that they can meet on fairly equal terms the pro- | 
fessional soldiers of Europe? 

1. It must be agreed that there should be on hand a 
ient number of machine guns and enough field artillery to sup- 
ply every immediate necessity of an army suddenly called into 
the field. 

2. That our ports must be protected by cannon as powerful 
as are possessed by any nation of the world. 

3. That some means must be devised whereby great numbers 
of our citizens will be given a sufficient military training to 
ineasurably fit them for service upon short notice. 

t. A sufficient number of men must be educated to property 
officer an army when called into the field. 

5. Factories and munition plants of our country inust be lo- 
cated in the interior at points remote from possible attack. 

6G. A great plan for the mobilization of our industries and 
transportation facilities must be entered upon and finally brought 
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GER OF PROFESS ARMY. 
0 wntr the professional soldier is in a class by him- | 
Ilis hoy and aspirations are to be realized by the ad- 
i t particular class, He makes the study of war 
] 1eSS 
tl ) likely to come to regard the country as existing for 
1} I ry instead of the military existing for the country. 
The ) ional soldier creates no wealth—he is a consumer. 
His ( s depends upon the amount he can draw from the 
public and the advancement he may attain in rank. This 
Natio ins not hitherto been militarized. It will not now be 
tr 1 into an armed camp. 
OUR RIGHTS UPON THE SEA, 
Cand compels me to admit that many times during the 
] S months I have fervently wished our Navy more power- 
i Had been the case I am confident our rights would 
have been better respected. Deny it as we may, nations, like 
men, hesitate to trample upon the rights of the powerful. So 
that it happens that aggravating conditions, which may even 
force a nation into war, may be the direct result of the nation’s 
unfitness to defend its rights. The power to defend frequently 


makes defense unnecessary. 
AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 
that our Government has maintained a strict neu- 


know there are those in this audience who entertain 


I insist 
trality. I 


a contrary opinion. I shall, however, undertake to demon- 
strate that we have not only maintained strict neutrality but 
that we have, under trying and exasperating conditions, exer- 
cised a remarkable degree of patience. Indeed, a review of the 


infringements upon our rights by both sides of the European 
controversy is calculated to stir the blood of every American pa- 
triot. It is not too much to say that sufficient cause has been 
afforded by both sides of the European conflict to have justified 
a declaration of war. Those, therefore, who are inclined to criti- 
cize this Government for having been guilty of unneutral con- 
duct would do well to examine the indisputable facts. 

Our Government has, however, from the first maintained a 
consistent policy looking toward the maintenance of peace. It 
has been constrained to regard the manifold outrages perpe- 
trated against our rights upon the high seas as having been 
occasioned by the stress of a great conflict rather than by a 
deliberate purpose on the part of European powers to injure this 
country. 

Acts, therefore, which, if they stood out by themselves and 
were not ameliorated by the considerations referred to would 
have demanded not only the severance of diplomatic relations 
but a positive declaration of war, have been made the subject 
of negotiation. 

RELATIONS WITH GERMANY, 

There are those in this audience, I doubt not, who have been 
led to believe that the United States has taken advantage of the 
necessities of the Teutonic powers and pursued a policy against 
them harsh and unjustifiable. I shall, however, demonstrate to 
every candid man here that such an idea is based upon a mis- 
conception both of law and fact. I shall do this not by any 
argument of mine, but by the solemn admissions of the German 
and Austrian Governments. I shall be able to make the same 
demonstration against the entente allies. Let me lay down a 
few fundamental principles: 

First. The right of our citizens and our commerce to pass un- 
molested over the high seas and.to enter any port of the world 
is not only guaranteed by international law, but it is a very 
essential attribute of sovereignty. 

The sole qualifications of this right is that belligerent nations 
have the privilege of blockading the ports of their antagonists. 
The blockade, however, is confined to the ports and not to the 
high seas, and must be actually maintained. Belligerents also 
have the right in certain cases to take contraband of war. 

For more than a year both parties to the European conflict 
have violated our rights as thus defined. 

March 11, 1915, England set the example. On that date she 
issued an order in council that she would not thereafter permit 
commodities of any kind to reach or leave Germany. She under- 
took to close the entire Baltic and North Seas, an act unjustifi- 
able by any principle of international law. 

lebruury 4, 1915, Germany declared the waters around Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the whole English Channel, a war 
zone from and after February 15. This act was in violation of 
international law. 

Under these two orders England and Germany set up the pre- 
tense of a right to seize vessels, destroy shipping, and Germany 
has sent hundreds of people to their death. 

Time forbids reading even a list of the vessels sunk or cap- 
tured. Let it be noted, however, that there has been a radical 
difference between the acts of the allies and the central powers. 


The allies have, in violation of interna 
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itional law. eaptum 
sels and taken cargoes into port, but they Lave not : 
single human life. These when taken into 
been made the subject of investigation by prize cou 
determination has been possible. I do not 
excuse, but rather by way of distinction. 


dest 
vessels, 
is 
' } 
Say this s 
THE 


SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN, 


On the other hand, Germany embarked upon a_ poli: 
violated every principle of international, every ma 
divine law. Instead of capturing vessels, she proceeded | 
them to the bottom of the ocean. Her submarines laid 
in many instances, and without even giving passengers a | 
able opportunity to take to their boats and trust thems: 
the dangers of the deep, sent them to the bottom withou 
sonable warning and without the chance of escape. 

March 27 she sank the steamer Falaba; 111 lives wer 
one an American. 

February the American vessel William P. Frie w: 
by the Prinz Eitel Friedrich. 

April 23 she undertook to sink the American steamer ( 

May 1 she sank the American steamer Gulflight. 

May 7 she sent the Lusitania to the bottom; 1,200 lives 
lost, over 100 American citizens perishing. 

May 25 the American ship Nebraska was sunk by a s 
rine. 

May 27 she sank the Danish steamer Betty in the North s 

May 25 she sank the Chilean steamer Marimiano, with : 
of 50 lives. 

On June 5 Germany admitted she was wrong in attacki 
Cushing and Guiflight. By thet admission she in princi) 
ceded she was unjustified in sinking any of the vessels 
named. 

July 18 she undertook to sink the Cunard liner Orduna. 
fired upon this passenger ship. The ship escaped. 

July 25 the United States steamer Leelanaw was torped 
the coast of Scotland. 

July 31 the British steamer Jberian was sunk by a subm 
6 lives lost, one an American. 

August 19 the Arabic was torpedoed; 20 lives lost, 
them several Americans. 

August 28 Ambassador von Bernstorff promised full sit 
tion for the sinking of the Arabic. 

This constituted an admission in principle that all of 
boats named were wrongfully attacked, because there was ! 
justification for sinking the Arabic, which was a British 
than for sinking the other boats, particularly the Ame) 
boats that I have referred to. 

September 1, Ambussador von Bernstorff agreed that | 
many must respect the lives of noncombatants, and pron 
that vessels would not be thereafter sunk without war 
Again this was an admission that Germany had been wron 
all of the cases referred to. 

September 4, the Canadian steamer 
pedoed ; 26 killed, 2 being Americans. 

September 23, Germany promised that she would not tli 
after destroy American vessels carrying conditional con 
band. Again this was an admission that she had been wrong 
her course toward the United States. 

October 5, Bernstorff, by letter, disavowed the act ot 
German submarine in sinking the Arabic, formally admit 
that Germany was wrong, and expressed deep regret and pr 
ised to pay indemnity. He said: 

“ My Government is prepared to pay indemnity for the Ani 
can lives which, to its deep regret, have been lost on the ira 
I am authorized to negotiate with you about the amount of t! 
indemnity.” 

Here was not only an admission of wrong but a promis 
pay damages. 

November 9, the Italian liner Ancona was sunk by an A 
trian submarine; 272 lives were lost, including 27 Americans. 

December 30, Austria admitted the commander of the sub 
marine was not justified in sinking the Ancona, and declii 
his act to be of so grave a nature that he had been sever 
punished, and offered to pay indemnity. 

Thus it may be said that in every case Germany stands befor 
the world confessing her guilt, admitting the grave nature of 
her offense, and conceding that the United States has been rig! 
in her every contention. 

In view of this solemn admission by the German and Austria 
Governments, what man is there in America who dare criticiz: 
our Government for having protested against Germany's Co! 
duct? What man is there dare protest against the America 
Government endeavoring to stop the wrongful slaughter of her 
citizens and the outrageous interference with her ecommerce? 
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i@ allies have also grossly offended, b 

pan life. Nevertheless, their conduct can not ass 
htly. and is not being so treated. This Govern 

sisted England shall cease violating itional \ 

ll respect the rights of our citizens the hi s. This 
sistence has been constant, forceful, positive, determined li 
il so continue. You can trust Woodrow Wilson to continu: 

owerfully, forcefully, and even threateningly to push these 
egotiations. 

I shall be greatly surprised if within the next 30 days G 
Britain does not adimit the righteousness o Yb Cause ( 

oper reparation, 

There are some ( ied l 

eround that et 1 our de 

pon I land as ! ( 
attention to two 

First, if two fo : 

murdered our S, 3 nothe s 
ken our goods en com] 

se we have pushed the death claim more vigor t ( 
operty claim? 

\ good citizen of a community where robh (] c 

h being committed may complain if both are nh prosecuted, 

he surely can not be heard to insist that the authorities have 

heen unjust to the murderer because they did not first try ane 
nvict the robber. 

The second observation T m s this: That Et } < 

¢ our ships took them into a court of law te try the questi 
‘her right to contiscate the property. There was, therefore 
remedy open. But when Germany and Austria sent our me 

omen, and children shrieking to their watery graves, there 

d is no possible remedy. Damages will 1 restore 
eney can not compensate for blood spilled. 

AVE 00D FOr USTICE 

It. therefore, must appear to all fair-n ‘ people in 

controversies with all of these pov e stood at 

| times upon the rock of justice, and that ested 

marked degree of forbearance. 

Had our Government not been headed by a man deve to 
he cause of peace, had some excitable or war-ambitious genth 
inan been the Chief Magistrate of this Nation, the tlame of anger 
burning in the hearts of the American people over the murder 
f our citizens would probably have been long ago fanned into | 
lame by the Government itself and war declared against (e -| 

any. j 

SHIPMENT OF ARMS AND SUPPLII } 

It is claimed, however, that we have been unneutral becaus 
ve have permitted the shipment of arms to the allies, and on the | 
part of some, because we have allowed the allies to purch: | 
supplies here. The two complaints must be consider together 
ecause, as I shall show, they are of one cloth. : 

When the European war began we had for years been trading 

ith every country in Europe, sending to them whatsoever they | 
saw fit to buy, and buying from them that which we needed. 

When war was declared H was our duty to remain ne il; | 
that is, not to change our position with reference to a if these 
powers. That is neutrality. Nothing else is neutra 

rhe United States Government has never alters position 
in one particular. The sole change in the ability of the Euro i 
ations to obtain supplies in this country grows out « 1e 
xigencies of the war itself. 

The United States does not prevent Germany buying goods o1 
munitions in this country. She is still free to buy, but England 
prevents her from taking them across the ocean. 

If, therefore, we were to refuse to sell goods to England | 
ause she will not permit Germany to ship goods across the seas 
ve would be actually taking sides with Germany against Eng 
land, and punishing England because she was able to stop Ge 
intny from transporting goods. We would at ones LK 
selves the ally of Germany. 

IF CASE WERE tt SED 

Suppose, on the other hand, Ger ve to submari ile 
entire English fleet so that she commanded the ocean and ld 
capture all goods being sent to England, and we would thereupon 


refuse to sell any goods to Germany, would we not thereby be 
depriving Germany of nearly all the advantage she 
by sinking the British fleet? Would we not be tak 
against the German people? The slightest retlectio 
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es afforded in t and of freedom should by word or 
ct give aid or comfort to foreign nations with which we are in 
volved in diplomatie or other controversies. At this troubled 


period of the world’s history Americans should and must con- 


} 
ii 


stitute an indissoluble unit. The spirit of the people will tol- 
erate nothing ke than an undivided allegiance and unquestioned 
LON 

If we are to pe the manifold dangers which now surround 
us, if out of these controversies our Government shall emerge 


triumphant, if the best results are to be attained for the Amer- 
ican people, then it is.essential that the world should be given 
to know that back of the demands of the President there is 


massed 100,000,000 loyal people ready to sacrifice the last drop 
of blood and the last dollar of money to vindicate national rights 


aud national honor. 


Let the diplomats of the world but understand that the people | 


of the United States are thus united and thus determined, and 
there is no power on earth will dare refuse our reasonable de- 
mands. 

NATION HAMPERED BY ALIENS. 

In my judgment, our foreign diplomacy would have escaped 
many obstacles and long since have triumphed had it not been 
for the existence of three classes of people who from varying 
motives have so demeaned themselves as to create a widespread 
impression that Americans are divided in sentiment, and that 
the adininistration dues not in truth speak for the entire people. 

The first class consists of those foreign-born citizens who have 
become voluntary expatriates from their native lands, and who 
in order to secure the benefits of American citizenship have 
solemnly renounced allegiance to all foreign kings, potentates, 
and powers. who have thereupon been received into the body 
of our citizenship, granted the full privileges of the native-born, 
and who have by adoption inherited the priceless liberties which 
were purchased by the sacrifices of our fathers upon many a 
bloody field. Some of these people have given expression to 
views which have been formed entirely from the foreign stand- 
point. Instead of asking themselves the question, What is to the 
interest of the United States? they first determine what in their 
mind is to the interest of the foreign nation in which they hap- 
pen to have been bora. Let me say to this class of people that 
if they think more of the place of their birth than of the home 
of their adoption, if they are more enamored of monarchial 
than of democratic government, if their sympathies for a for- 
eign power outrun their devotion to the United States, then their 
place is on the other side of the water, and the field of their 
activities the battle plains, where their brethren are fighting. 

A HAVEN FOR FORBIGNERS. 

I say this in all kindliness, but in all earnestness. I have all 
my life advocated the open door. I have insisted that the acci- 
dent of birth should not bind an individual to a particular spot 
of the earth, and that America’s doors should swing inwurd 
and America’s arms be extended in hospitality for the people of 
European countries who come here because of their devotion to 
the principles of our Government and who are at the same time 
capable of amalgamation into our citizenry. 

I was one of the few Members of the Senate who made a 
serious effort to sustain the President’s veto of the restrictive 
immigration bill. I took that position because I believed then, 
as I believe now, that the great mass of foreigners who flock to 
our shores come here because they have felt the oppression of 
tyranny, learned to hate despots, and to correspondingly love the 
blessings of free government. 

sut I insist that when these foreigners enter our gates they 
shall cease to be French citizens, British subjects, Italian sub- 
jects, German subjects, or Belgian subjects. I insist that they 
shall be as devoted to our flag and to our institutions as is the 
man whe ean trace his ancestry back to some soldier who fought 
upon the fields of the Revolution. 

Nothing less than this will satisfy the American people. Any- 
thing less than this is intolerable. 

AS TO THE PACIPFISTS. 

The second class who have interfered and are yet interfering 
are those well-intentioned dreamers who declare for peace at any 
price. To them let me say a kindly word: 

Peace at any price is the most revolting and impossible doe- 
trine ever announced. Carried to its legitimate conclusion, it 
might mean the obliteration of all liberty and all civilization. 
Would these misled people be willing to see the Government of 
the United States supplanted by a foreign military autocracy? 
Would they consent to live under the flag of a conqueror? Are 
they willing that a barbarous nation invade and sack our cities, 
ravish our women, burn our libraries, and establish paganism 
upon the ruins of Christianity? If they are not willing to sub- 
mit to these frightful conditions, then they are not in favor of 


| 





peace at any price. The moment these gentlemen a 
under any circumstances force should be met with force. thy 
trine of peace at any price ceases to be. The question t] 
comes “Under what conditions and upon what provocati 
we fight to maintain our liberties?” Once this grou 
cepted, and it is the only one upon which an Americ: 
can stand, it must be apparent that the liberties of 
can only be maintained by a government which insists 
protection of the rights of its citizens. Whenever a go\ 

fails to perform this office it sinks into disrespect, and 

zen loses that protection to which he is entitled and f 
governments are created. 

Accordingly, whenever the vital interests of a peopl 
cerned, whenever our Government’s standing in the gre: 
of nations is imperiled, it becomes necessary to employ 
That is only another way of saying that every natio: 
expects to maintain itself and to preserve the liberties 
people must be prepared to defend its national honor 
integrity, if need be, upon the field of battle. 

It accordingly follows, if defense must be made, and 
the last analysis force must be employed, that any gove1 
is derelict in its duty toward the people which does not 
reasonably adequate preparations to enable it to meet al! 
gers which may be reasonably anticipated. 

INCREASE NATION’S DANGER. 

But the peace-at-any-price advocates, by their preach 
tend to increase our international dangers. Let the 
nations of the world once be given to understand that 
American people will not fight, and it is as certain as ca 
anything lying in the future that wrongs and outrages wi 
so multiplied as to force us into a conflict. 

I repeat, America is secure as long as other countries un 
stand that we are a brave, peace-loving, and at the same { 
warlike people; that we are united; that we will not bro 
insults; that we will not yield to threats or run from dane 
Otherwise, we are far from safe. 

THE POLITICAL AGITATORS. 

The third class who serve to increase the dangers of wi 
well typified by that class of individuals who seek to coin 
political capital the spirit of resentment which the An 
naturally feels for the recent outrages perpetrated against 
citizens and our commerce. 

Happily for us, neither the purrings of the peace-at-any-p 
propagandists nor the loud-mouthed bayings of professi: 
demagogues have swerved the great body of the people fr» 
adherence to the line of conduct now being pursued by Presi 
Wilson. He has adopted neither of the extreme nor fo 
views to which I have adverted. He has steadfastly adhere: 
the doctrine that America desires to promote the peace of 
world; that she especially wants to maintain her own pe: 
and that she will make all reasonable sacrifices to attain t 
ends. 

But she will also steadfastly insist upon the maintenan 
the national honor, upon the preservation of the rights ot 
citizens, upon the adherence by belligerents to the laws 
civilized warfare, and that if driven to the extremity this co 
try will enforce these doctrines regardless of cost. 

Such is the American doctrine as it has been promulgated 
a great American President. It finds a generous response i! 
hearts of all American citizens worthy the name. 





National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM SCHLEY HOWARD. 
OF GEORGIA, 
In roe Hovse or Represenvrartives, 
Tuesday, January 18, 1916. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the question of national « 
fense seems to be paramount in the minds of the Americ 
people if the press reports are indicative of public sentiment 

It is to be regretted that our country seems to be dividil 
into two distinct factions, to wit, irrational and ruinous pre- 
paredness and no preparedness. Some of our citizens a! 
worked up to the “ cold-shivers” stage and believe that Japa 
or Germany, or even Villa, will come over under the cover 0 
darkness and take our country from us and place us in everast- 
ing bondage. 
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in proportion to her appropriations as we 
(tnited States to our officers and men. 

134 dollars and cents comparison we should have much more 
io show for our expenditures than we have, and it is only an 
evidence that an economic reorganization of our Navy is neces- 
sary. 

in the face of the actual facts as to our naval power, we have the 
losses being incurred each week by the other great naval powers | 
of the earth. By the process of elimination we are gaining daily 
in naval strength. In addition to this, the appropriation of the 
last Congress was the largest in the history of the Navy. 

Kighteen months have elapsed since Europe fired her first gun. 
Not a single naval engagement of any note has taken place. The 
submarine has put the tremors in all the crews of the nations 
The mightiest and fleetest of battleships and cruisers 
have been their victims. 


much in the 


paid 


engaged. 


The great trouble with our Navy has been that it was “ top- 
heavy We as a Nation went wild in 1907 on the superdread- 
nangcht type of vessel. Until one of our great naval experts, 


testifying before a committee of Congress, stated that if we 
were to become engaged in a naval battle with one of the great 
powers we would have to bring in nine of our most formidabie 
battleships and protect them from destruction with our coast 
ov harbor defenses. Why? Because our experts had failed to 
provide the necessary auxiliaries to accompany our dread- 
naughts—destroyers, scout cruisers, cruisers, and submarines. 
The very large appropriation carried in the present bill for 
naval defense corrects and provides for the necessary auxiliary 
ships, making our first line effective and balanced. 

\nother strange condition that can only be explained by the 
naval officers themselves—but I have never seen any attempt 
at such explanation: On 21 battleships in our fleet we are con- 
siderably over 5,000 men short, although the pay of our enlisted 
men is as high as or higher than the pay of any other nation on 
earth, and their allowance much more liberal. There is a reason. 
Ask any old enlisted man. One reason why we can not enlist 
men in the American Navy easily except in times of panic is 


that more court-martials reach the Judge Advocate General’s 
oflice for petty offenses than go to the same office from the 
largest navy on earth. Secretary Daniels has devoted much 


time and study to the enlisted men and has done, and is doing, 
much to stimulate enlistment. 

It might be interesting to know that this year a prominent 
¢x-naval officer, a member of the Naval Committee of the House, 
seriously urged Congress to build as rapidly as Germany and 
Japan together, or construct six capital ships or superdread- 
naughts a year. Yet, with our present program, with the most 
uiluring posters and the most convincing recruiting officers, 
we can not persuade enough American boys to enlist in our 
Navy to man our ships. As it is now an Anglo-Saxon American 
would stand aghast if he could hear an assembly roll called 
on one of our ships. Really this would be most enlightening te 
our people. 

The American boy revolts at being made a lackey boy for 
oflicers, to do menial service, when he sees plainly written in the 
Army-Navy regulations a prohibitive clause against it. 

Attend a polo game, or any social function in Washington, 
and see with your own eyes the character of service an Amer- 
icnn soldier is called upon to perform under the guise of “ mili- 


tury” service; then you may understand why it is no easy 
matter to recruit sailors or soldiers. 
Then, again, look over our retired list. See the enormous 


retired salaries being paid to men in the very prime of life, 
at the very height of their efficiency, sacrificed upon the altar 
‘promotion ” for those below him in rank of less experi- 
ence and efficiency. 

1 make bold the assertion, and will gladly give names ta 
those who doubt this statement, that we have naval officers on 
ihe retired list to-day in the grade of rear admiral who never 
commanded a torpedo boat, much less a squadron or fleet, and 
would become violently seasick 5 miles from shore on account 
the little sen service they saw while on the active list of 
There was a distinct set of officers in the Navy known 
aus the swivel-chair admiralty who held high rank undeserved 
by merit and sea service. 
under the orders of Secretary Daniels sending them to sea and 
exacting the duties of them they were educated to perform. 

Giaze upon the magnificent equipages. 
by magnificent spans, conveying the wives of majors, cclonels, 
und generals to the afternoon teas and swell receptions of the 


of 


oftic ers, 


idle rich. Who foots these bills and pays the drivers and feed 
billsy The people. Look back over the debate in the Senate 
gnd read Senator Bacon's remarks on this practice. which hx 


denounced as outrageous and indefensibl 
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Look at the political navy yards seattered up and down 
Atlantic coast. Millions upon millions appropriated for i) 
by the Government. Not a single Atlantic navy yard ean «: 
dock the superdreadnaught vessels of our Navy. Why 
these projects undertaken? To gratify political combinat 
formed for the purpose of “ bringing the bacon home.” 

My purpose in calling attention to these things, many 
of which I have made no mention, is that the people shon 
mand, and I feel sure will demand, immediate reform in 
extravagances and shameless outrages that have been com) 
in the past and will continue to be perpetrated in the futu 
less the people speak to their servants in no uncertain terms 

It is with confidence that I make the assertion that if we 
up the enormous leaks in our appropriations for national « 
an additional sum not in excess of $30,000,000 annually 
suuply provide for a standing Army of 150,000 men, supply 
reserve army of 400,000 trained and equipped soldiers aft 
sixth year, and a Navy adequate to furnish complete assu 
that our country’s honor will be maintained and our hor 
firesides secure. 

We must have first and foremost an overhauling, as i/ 
of our naval and military economic policies, Let us hay 
fixed and definite plan. 

First. How many navy yards do we actually need? \\ 
are they to be located?) What amount will it take to put i) 
the highest state of efficiency ? 

Second. What appropriations are necessary for imn 
availability to make our present Navy efficient and even) 
anced ? 

Third. To what extent shall we go in establishing and 
taining a Navy? Shall it be a defensive or offensive progr: 
Fourth. Have our naval experts learned any valuable le 
in the efficiency of fighting craft from the European nati 

war? If so, what are they? 

These are a few of the observations the lay citizens hay 
and are making as to our naval program. 

My judgment is that millions upon millions of dollars « 
saved the people by the gathering of scientific information } 
naval experts from the European war. Certainly we 
already learned that the little submarine is to be dreaded 
in the offensive of all crafts. Then why is it that the subm: 
will not in the future be the most effective defensive arm © 
Navy? ‘Then if it is to be, what can we save in the coast-c: 
program? 

Attention is called to these questions solely that the tax) 
and patriotic citizens of the country may not make the mis 
of demanding gigantic appropriations for national defen» 
then have their funds squandered carrying out an ill-consi: 
and ineffectual program. 

Let me call attention to this fact: Of all the periods 
history this is the time that we can afford to be calm and 
servative about our future as to the policy we shall adop 
its extent. There is not a military expert in the world tha 
at this time draw a map of Europe as it will be after the 
No great diplomat will venture a guess. The result may cl 
our policy materially. Then, again, there can be no reas 
earth for us to become nervous and excited; that tinx 
passed for us. The time for nervousness was before the | 
pean war, when the great nations were glaring jealousl) 
commercial activities. Every fellow in Europe now has ;: 
can attend to. If he wants anything, it is a friend, not an 
tional foe. It will be 25 years after this struggle befor 
victors can raise their exhausted heads. So let us be 
let us be conservative—inaugurate and consummate a pla 
will give us the most effectual security for the least burde: 

Most that I have said has had to do with our Navy 
navy afloat is better and more formidable, ship for ship 
the possible exception of our submarines—than ours. Bu 
most intimate acquaintance with our national defense is o 
Army rather than the Navy. 

My experience on the Military Affairs Conimittee has 
vinced me that there are many abuses, uneconomic policies 
lack of cohesion in the administration of the affairs of the W 
Department. We get too little for the amount we expend. | 
per capita cost being in excess of $1,000 per annum. 

| Then, again, our present system creates no nucleus fo! 
serve army of trained men that may be mustered into the s 
lice upon short notice in formidable numbers for defe! 
purposes, 

Further than this, we are using too many of our 
purely clerical positions in the War Department. Thi 
are drawing large salaries; they attained their military 
| ing at a cost of $16,000 each to the people; and in view of 
' continued shortage of Army officers they should be in the 
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Ny Until these 
Increase our regula obile army would be unwise. 

All appear agreed upon the plan of assisting and improving 
the Nutional Guard by payi them when in camp from both 
ihe State and Federal Treasury, and it is certain that this 
would be of some assistan However, I do not think such 

xpenditure a wise one until we correct certain defects in 
the National Guard system as it now exists. We should change 


he National Guard so as to make it dovetail into any radical 
change in our military policy. The spending of Federal money 
upon inefficient National Guard troops that can never become 


eflicient should not be allowed, but the spending of the Federal 
inefficient National Guard organizations sit- 
uated so that they can be made efficient should commence at 
By efficient National Guard I mean an efficiency pos- 
sible of being attained at the end of two years’ service, which 
would be equivalent to a degree of efficiency obtainable by one 
year of continuous service. You see, I adhere, and ask you to 
adhere, to our accepted principle that we can not use un- 
trained troops in modern wars, and I will not willingly consent 
io Federal money being spent except in carrying out this prin- 
ciple. No plan of assisting our National Guard proposed to date 
that I know of takes cognizance of the fact that some National 
Guard organizations have attained an efficiency almost equal 
io our Regular Army, while other organizations have for years 
decreased in efficiency and have been juggled around to meet 
State and city politics. 

Some cities, having an unusual boosting spirit, have increased 
their complement of National Guard crganizations to such an 
extent that they have been unable to keep them efficient, be- 
cause interest soon subsided. To spend Federal money on such 
organizations would not be to our interest; but to reduce, say, 
a Jightly recruited and inefficient regiment to a battalion which 
could take care of all the men previously in the regiment and 
then spend the Federal money in making that battalion as 
efficient as our Regular Army is highly desirable. The only in- 
justice that such a step could cause would be in the letting out 
of the National Guard of a great many officers who have spent 
time and money in the same. However, these men should be 
taken care of in the reserve army. So instead of enlarging our 
National Guard and paying it out of our Federal Treasury I 


money upon even 


once, 


questions are considered and corrected, to | Regular Army and our increased National Guard that thi pl 


favor first putting it in some cases in such condition that it | 


can become highly efficient and then rendering it Federal aid. 
I believe such a plan would serve best the interests of both 
the Federal and State Governments and meet with approval 
from all National Guard officers. This would not affect those 
splendid regiments of National Guard that have attained a high 
degree of efficiency but would assist them in the manner they 
‘re now asking of Congress. 

Numerous schemes have been proposed for securing our re- 
serve army of 400,000 civilians and securing officers for the 
same. Most of these vlans prove to be theoretical and not 
practical upon examination. They do not recognize the defects 
in our present recruiting system, nor do they take into con- 
sideration the abnormal amount of interest in this subject 
caused by the atmosphere being electrified by the present world 
war and appreciate that this interest will subside when the war 
is over. I dismiss Gen. Wood's scheme of using our business 
men right here by asking if you believe that 10 years from now, 
when the world war is over and the atmosphere is not electrified 
with war, it will be possible to get the mayor of New York 
and 1,000 of the leading men of that city to go to Plattsburg 
and spend one month under canvas learning to become soldiers? 
Look back 10 years and see if such a camp was possible. It is 
also impossible because it violates our accepted military prin- 
ciple by attempting to make reserve officers out of these gentle- 
men by a month’s training each year. 

The scheme now being proposed by the Secretary of War for a 
reserve army of 400,000 civilians is as follows: Every year 
183,000 civilians would be asked to enlist for three years with 
the colors and three years on furlough, but during the three 
years with the colors would be required to undergo an intensive 
service for a short period of one or two months, and the rest of 
the year they are civilians to all intents and purposes. This 
plan I consider impractical, for the following reasons: 

1. It does not contemplate using the men we discharge 
from our expensive Regular Army plant as reserves, nor does it 
contemplate changing our present Regular Army defect so as to 
make it possible to use these men or operate the plant at its 
maximum efficiency. 

2. As soon the present abnormal interest aroused in 
military affairs subsides IT do not believe we can enlist 133,000 
men: year during prosperous times and ask them to give us 
ene or two months of their time each year for three years— 
in uddition to the enlistments necessary for our increased 
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also contemplates, 

3. The keeping tab on these 400,000 men would require 
army of clerks, and to date no satisfactory scheme has bee 
vised to accomplish it. 

1. It violates our accepted principle and means we 
permit them to be murdered if they were ever called 
fuce a trained army. Such a scheme has been successfy) 
used in Switzerland, which is a small country, and the comp 
ment enlisting each year with the colors includes all the 1 
of a certain age; but 133,000 men each year would not inely, 
one-fifth of our available men of any specified age, and ¢) 
fact alone would defeat its successful application in this eo) 
try. We know too well how ultra polite each young man wo 
be during prosperous times when the Government would 
for the 133,000 recruits. I fear there would be a great des! 
nudging and bowing to the other fellow, with the remark, “Aft, 
you, my dear Gaston.” We must recognize the fact that a sy 
cessful system of a small republic will not of necessity 1» 
the different existing conditions found in a large republic 
out radical modifications. 

Now, we come to the solution of the problem that I propos 
submit to the American people for their consideration. | 
sire to say that I am in accord with the administration «as 
gards the amount of increase necessary for the Regular Ar 
also the general idea of the administration as to extendin 
the National Guard a helping hand and as to the size an 
necessity of our reserve army. However, I differ with others 
that I do not believe that a practical plan that will attain 
desired end has as yet been submitted. I would not criti: 
other plans were I not able, in my opinion, to submit a bett: 
one, which is economical as regards money and men withdra 
from civil life, and which hurts no one, but benefits many not 
present benefited. 

Recognizing that our present voluntary system of enlistui 
is a failure during prosperous peace times, we ought to bri: 
other forces to play on the recruiting element of the Nation wh: 
we consider increasing our Regular Army. Where can 
a force possible of utilization be found? I believe it can 
found during peace in State patriotism, loyalty, pride, 
enthusiasm. I do not mean to say that we as a Nation h: 
no Federal patriotism, loyalty, pride, or enthusiasm, but | 
say that these elements lie dormant within us during pe: 
only to burst forth with fury and make State patriotism s 
ondary when war is imminent. I believe this State spirit is | 
strongest potential force possible of utilization during pes 
prosperous, and hard times that the Government has with whi: 
to solve Regular Army, National Guard, and reserve ar 
problems. And I base my entire plan on the possibility of 
successful utilization. 

In utilizing this State spirit my plan calls for an Army pos 
in each State, and the Regular Army organizations, after bei! 
increased as now contemplated, assigned permanently as Feder 
troops to the different States. This assignment to States wou 
be on the general basis of the number of recruits now bei! 
obtained from the respective States. Understand that the Stat 
governments themselves would have nothing whatsoever to « 
with these organizations. These Regular Army organizatio! 
will be recruited to war strength, the men to serve two year 
with the colors and to be then placed in the State organiz 
reserves for four years, during which time they would receive 
small monthly allowance from the Federal Government and |!» 
required once each year to report for field training. These di 
charged men would constitute my national reserve army. 

I presume you are now asking, “ But how do you propose t 
get the recruits for this army?” I will answer this questiv! 
and probably others by illustrating the general application © 
the plan in the State of Georgia. From the recruiting data of 
the State of Georgia, based on both prosperous and hard times 
we would at least have assigned to this State our permanen 
Coast Artillery garrisons and one regiment of Infantry, thi- 
regiment consisting of 1,800 men, divided into 12 companies 0! 
150 men each. These men would enlist for six years, but onl) 
serve with the colors for two years and then four years in th: 
Georgia reserves. This regiment would forever be called, say 
the Twentieth Georgia Infantry. It would forever, when not 
on foreign service for two years or on the border, be stationed 
at Fort McPherson, Ga. Let it have a distinctive, natty, 1n- 
expensive, full-dress uniform. Let the officers understand that 
they are permanently assigned to this regiment. All the re 
cruits would be Georgians, and all recruiting officers would be 
extra Infantry or Coast Artillery officers of the Twentiet! 
Georgia Infantry and the Georgia Coast Artillery companies 
Now, what would be the results? Soon all Georgia would tak: 
an interest in her regiment of Infantry and Coast Artillery 
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companies and a competitive spirit would spring betwee 
all the States. This would cause a Georgia esp ( ps 
this Twentieth Georgia Infantry Regiment and this esprit 
would increase us the interest of the State of Georgi: cr 

The disadvantages of separation from loved one: i 
that attend an enlistment in the present Regular Ari vould 
not exist, and a father would not object to his son enlisting 
nnd receiving the benefits of two years’ military trai: iY 

he knows his son would in all probability reside the two years 
in the State of Georgia at Fort MePherson and upon the 
termination of his service would return to him at once. These 
sons would be given a two weeks’ or a month's furlough each 
vear and could then visit their homes and assist with the crops, 
and so forth. The very presence of these men on furlough in 
their home towns, in their natty full-dress uniforms, sober, 


straight, and erect, would offer positive evidence 
to be derived from military training; would stimulate 


benefits 


enlisting, 


of the 


and would quicken the pride of all Georgians And what is 
true in Georgia is true in all other States. 
I would add to the now known benefits derived from military 


training that of teaching each man a profession during his two 
years at Fort McPherson. [ would 
wponding to any publie school in the Staite; for 
‘arpenters, bricklayers, mechanics, blacksmiths, surveyors, type 
writing, and so forth. Every man would be required to attend 
one of these schools, The higher officers of the regiment and 
recruiting officers would be asked to cooperate with the cham- 
bers of commerce, nnd the spirit of Georgia would then pervade 
the entire regiment. I would send a crack company to all the 
large State affairs. IT would, as far as practicable, even assign 
men from the same sections of Georgia to the same companics, 
so that a young man joining the regiment would be living in 
the same room and messing at the same table with his friends, 
and mothers would Know their sons to be among friends of the 
family and cared for by them in case of sickness. If this sys- 
tem presses the desired enlisting spring of the Nation, Georgia 
would be able to supply, according to recent enlisting data, at 
least her Coast Artillery companies and two regiments of In 
fantry each 1,800 strong. 

Of course, as you see, the plan first corrects the enlisting 
defects of our present Army, and you can not support it unless 
you helieve it corrects this defect. Let us now discuss its appli- 
cation to the reserves. All men would, of course, enlist for six 
years, two with the colors and four in the reserves, which would 
cause approximately 900 men to go to the Georgia reserves each 
year and would give us about 3,600 men, or two reserve Georgia 
regiments. Most of these men would reside in Georgia, thus 
making it possible to keep in touch with them and mobilize 
them in a very short time (possibly not over three days), and 
eertninly in a very economical manner. Their clothing 
cially shoes), rifles, and other accouterments would be in per- 
fect condition at Fort MePherson in lockers, and to put our 
reserves in uniform would be only a question of an hour after 
their arrival. Each reserve soldier would receive S2 a month 
during the four years of his reserve service. This would insure 
and make possible the keeping track of the whereabouts of 
each man every ionth, and the pay of S2 to every reserve man 
would drop into his lap out of a clear sky each mouth, thus 
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keeping up his interest in his military career and stimulating | 


enlisting in his community. We must not expect something 
which is efficient and worth having for nothing: if we want the 
service and protection of 300,000 trained reserve men we must 


be willing to make a reasonable payment for the same. Some | 
few reserve men would, of course, move out of the State of | 
Georgia; in these cases they would be Wransferred direct to the 


reserve of the State to which they moved by the commanding 
officer of the Georgia reserves. The commanding officer of the 
Georgia reserve regiments would be a high-ranking Regular 
Army oflicer, who should have an oflice force of not over two 


assistants, one from the Infantry and one from the Coast 
Artillery. 

To obtain the necessary number of trained officers to com- 
mand the two regiments of reserve Infantry and the reserve 
companies of Coast Artillery of the State of Georgia, I would 
give preference to the officers of the National Guard 
yeorgin When I reduced slightly the number of organiza- 
tions of the National Guard, there would be an excess of 
National Guard officers, and to these men I would offer com- 


missions in the reserve regiments and Coast Artillery companies, 
subject, of course, to mental and physical examination. These 
reserve officers would, of course, receive a small monthly 


sal- 


ary. For the rest of the reserve officers T would take the honor 
graduates of the military schools of this State, pay them S100 
a& month for a year, during which time they would serve a 
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having your plant running at two-fifths of its capacity, 
of 400,000 citizens, and what it 

The visible economical features are listed below: 

l"irst. Men to-day are sent from the place of enlistment to 
different and very often distant regiments, and upon being dis- 
charged are returned to the place of enlistment, which averages 
one-half the distance across the continent. This item of ex- 
penditure which runs into hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year would be eliminated. 

Second. At present each soldier has the same money clothing 
allowance, becuuse he is liable to be called upon to serve in any 
climate. Under the proposed plan there would be no occasion 
for southern troops to have a money allowance for clothing as 
lurge as the New England troops. Likewise the money allowance 
for clothing of the New England troops could be reduced because 
they would not require certain articles of clothing necessary for 
southern wear. By carrying out this idea a large saving could 
be made. 

Third. Officers would 
present large officers 
climinated. 

Fourth. A corresponding 
officers’ household effects 
penditures are reduced. 

Fifth. It is cheaper to feed 1,800 men than it is to feed three 
separate groups of 600 men as we are doing now. 

Sixth. The cost of keeping up a post for a large command 
is less per man than keeping up three posts for the same number 


or men. 


a reserve 


Costs you. 


remain with the regiments and the 
mileage expenditures could be practically 


freight bills for 
their mileage ex- 
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Seventh. The cost of mobilizing troops for maneuvers would 
be less than it is now, because in practically every State by 
assembling Regulars, Reserves, and the National Guard a 
brigade maneuver could be held each year, and by combining the 
adjacent States a division or corps maneuver could be held every 
two yeurs, and in each class of maneuvers the distance required 
io move the troops is less than at present. In other words, 
there would be a sufficient uniform distribution of our force over 
the country for this purpose. 

Kighth. By selling the undesirable and useless Army posts, 
sufticient funds could be secured to enlarge the remaining ones 


snd to build the new ones necessary and still have funds on 
hand. Fully two-thirds of the States have at least one post 


possible of utilization if we adopt this plan. 

If at any time the Government considered the Army plan 
turning out too many reserves, it would be reduced by only 
having 100 or 125 men in each company. Any reduction below 
100 men to a company is believed unwise. On the other hand, 
if it is found that not enough men are supplied for the reserves 
a limited number could no doubt be attained by calling on 
civilinns to enlist in the reserves, as the President now con- 
templates. However, if over 20 per cent of the reserves enter 
thus as untrained civilians, it would reduce the efficiency of the 
reserves to an undesirable point. Also a provision should be 
inserted permitting reserve men to reenlist in the reserve when 
the reserves are not at authorized strength. 

Let us now figure how our plan would work out: 


Regular Army. Number. 
= 


forty regiments of Infantry, 72,000 
Fifteen regiments of Cavalry, at 1,200 each- sok sean aaa en ie 15, 000 
Ten regiments of Field Artillery, at 1,000 each___ ncineaceocs” aaa 
‘'wo bundred and ten companies of Coast Artillery, at 100 

each 


RA ANI ries cine sienna aati 


21, 000 


Three battalions Engineer troops, at UG O60 en 1, 500 
Medical Department ..----_-- at araatin alas ia nian Tanenaiicl ean 500 
I cciantiiecviadetnseisvetieanaicniha satin alicia Ieee cia a 120, 000 


Two times this number, or 240,000, will give us the strength 
of the reserve army. The 120,000 in the Regular Army doves not 
include the native regiments in our insular possessions or the 
special troops, such as those in the Quartermaster, Ordnance, 
and Signal Curps, and so forth, 

Qur National Guard, after being reduced, will amount to a 
trifle over 100,000. So our total available strength possible of 
mebilization would be 440,000 men, less those on foreign service. 
We could eventually increase our militia by 60,000 as the re- 
serve soldiers terminated their six years’ service, and then we 
would have our 500,000 trained and officered soldiers, which 
tunount of preparedness should render us forever free from 
even the fear of an invader’s heel. If we accept this plan we 
avoid the evils of a large standing army and at the same time 
make ourselves secure against attack, at only a small increase 
over our present military expenditures. We also improve 
morally, physically, and mentally a large percentage of our 
population, whose earning capacity will be sufficiently increased 
fo warrant the expenditures. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EBENEZER J. WILL. 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


[x roe House or Represenratives. 
Monday, January 17, 1916. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to mx 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an extract fro: 
address by Prof. Charles H. Herty, Chapel Hill, N. C., presi: 
of the American Chemical Society, delivered at the an 
vention of the society at Seattle, September 3, 1915. 

The extract is as follows: 


ual 


In conclusion, let me discuss with you one other phase of cooperat 
namely, that between the American people, through their Repri 
tives in Congress, and our chemical industries. I have no le 
toward paternalism, and I believe in the doctrine that a 
struggle for existence is conducive to longevity, but there are 
normal functions of our National Congress which make or mar i 
trial development, and there are certain undertakings in behalf ot 
Nation as a whole which individuals can not be asked nor expect: 
assume. 

Recent events compel the conviction that the assumption of our j: 
ful world relations, which formed the basis of my earlier plea, u 
at any moment completely shattered. In such an event the 
bility of all chemists in this cuuntry will be added to by the imp 
call of patriotism. That the contributions of our science are ot 
highest value in modern warfare is daily attested in the report 
accounts of the new developments among the now contending nation 
Who would dare say that the innovations of chemistry in the met! 
of warfare have reached a limit? 

In view of this recognized fundamental importance would it n¢ 
well, in these days of talk of preparedness, to consider the questio: 
chemical preparedness. Ships, gums, and shells are necessary ; 
but most largely as a means to an end, and that end the effecting © 
violent chemical reaction at a point more or less distant. Naturally 
matters of preparedness there are topics whose public discussion is 
advisable, but there is one to which I do not hesitate to allude, for 1! 
facts are all matters of published record, and that is the questio: 
the visible supply of sodium nitrate in this country. 

In these days of rapidly shifting international relations the 
sound and rational policy is national self-containedness. Blessed 
a rich heritage of wonderful and varied natural resources and, in 
isolation, confident of freedom from grave international complicatio: 
we bave received potash supplies from Germany with but scant for 
thought, save in the National Bureau of Soils; and now to-day ag 
culture is seriously threatened. So, too, textile manufacturers, reaping 
a bountiful harvest from the laboratories and dvestuff factories o 
many, have given no helping hand to the struggling young home indu 
try which with a fair show would now have been abie to meet 
present serious deficiencies. Of far greater importance, at least fr: 
the standpoint of preparedness for war, is the fact that at pre<ent 
are dependent solely on Chile for supplies of sodium nitrate, the crud 
material for nitric acid. that sine qua non in the manufacture of al 
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modern explosives, whether guncotton, trinitrotoluene, picric a 
fulminating mercury, or what not. 


True, the work of the chemist has shown in later years how to pri 
pare this substance from the nitrogen of the air, but such processe: 
have not been able to compete commercially in this country with it 
manufacture from sodium nitrate and sulphuric acid. Equally true 
we now see no immediate probability of any shutting off of the sup 
of nitrate from Chile; in the question of preparedness for war, howey: 
probability has no place where certainty can be assured. 

It would seem the part of wisdom, therefore, to accumulate, throug! 
governmental aid or agency, sufficient extra supplies of sodium nitrat 
to assure, in case of war, maximum activity of explosive manufactori: 
until sufficient plants could be erected for the adequate manufacture o 
nitric acid from the air. The annual importation of this material 
averages 550,000 tons, which represents an investment of approximate! 
$15,000,000. The presence of an extra year’s suppiy within our boride: 
might prove of inestimable value’ If, happily, the war cloud passes, 
such accumulations of nitrate would then be gradually absorbed in tl 
more peaceful lines of the fertilizer industry, and the cost of such pre 
paredness be thus limited to the expense of storage and the interest « 
the funds invested. 

The phrase * chemical preparedness’ refers really to the whole ques- 
tion of the status of chemical industry. Have we so grappled with 
the many questions of material national life that we can await futur 
political developments with quiet confidence and utmost faith? Un- 
coubtedly much has been accomplished, but this is no time for self- 
congratulation. Far more profitable will it be to look shortcomngs 
squarely in the face, to trace influences which have retarded progress 
and to endeavor in every legitimate way to overcome such influence: 

7” * > 7” * * * 


Finally, in the light of the present situation, may we not hope for 
more generous cooperation between Congress and our chemical indus- 
tries in solving those innate economic difficulties whose temporary cor- 
rection can be provided for only through adequate tariff legislation? I 
realize fully that the trend of national opinion in recent years has 
been toward a lowering of tariffs in the conviction that industrial 
giants were parading in the guise of swaddling clothes, but the present 
unforeseeable situation, resulting In the cessation of imports from the 
chemical industries of Germany, has shown to all several strikingly 
weak links in our industrial chain. We can not afford such. * National 
self-containedness’ is a more fitting slogan for us now than “ tariff 
for revenue only.” If such links are to be strengthened, we must as a 
people meet the expense by giving for a reasonable time that measure 
of protection which will effect a union of capital and scientific skill 
under no undue stress of unfair foreign interference. . 

No other phase of our chemical industry illustrates so well the point 
in mind as the synthetic dyestuff industry about which so much die 
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more active discussion is detined to be 4 shed a the ea just ustry is 

ab ! fr us Although the clamor over the shortage ff synthett The © 1 hoa 

dyes in the early period of the present war was shown by un deeper m ig for « i 

det ie statistics to have had no basis in fact, nevertheless the present | dyestuffs, such pla v 

complete cessation of shipments from Germany and the onstant in for the manufactw 

roads on the stocks in hand have now brought about a real and Through its stim ‘ 

serious shortage. ply of material the dy iff 
True, the total annual value of our needs in this line, sor teen | both the explosive th 

or fifteen million dollars, including duties paid, is net larg . | \ ! here would foret 

with the volume of many other industries, yet the use of products | gre irio ¢ ! 

is so ramified throughout industrial life, reaching in some way so many | economic util f tha 

manufacturing plants and threatening to affect so many laborers, that | itself in useles 

the question naturally finds anxious utterance What d out | ¢ itior u 

this shortage * This question can be answered best j hing ) I } 

facing of what we au people have done and, equally nt, what } 

we have not done. ! a - 
The synthetic dyestuf€ industry stands to-day as Germany's triumph. The Adventure at 

It has been developed partly by that hearty cooperation of industries 

and universities to which I have already referred and partly by favor- | 

able legislation. It is permeated in every branch by the spirit of re- | 

search. In its interlacing character it is bound together reasonab 





able, | KATENS 
common-sense cooperation, and it is long past the experimental stage } 
with these attendant heavy financial losses. 
At one time we had a young industry—nine factories in all. It is ’ 
interesting to note that duirng the decade 1872-1882, with a tariff of 1] () N ‘ 
50 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem then in force, the pri 
of “ aniline red,’ the principal dye then in use, was reduced from $6.50 
to $2.25 per pound. With the lowering of the tariff on dyestuffs i 
1883 tive of the tactories ceased operations. I am not a 
wisdom of such legislation, but am simply stating facts. 
it is 2 matter of public record that the most earnest advocates rif 
reduction on dyestuffs and opponents of its increase were those who 
ure now rightly so alarmed about the present shortage. Again, 1 do 
not criticize, but state facts in cenbaamsttenn. i communication from M 
In spite of these difficulties one of our factories suecessfully under ee : 
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took at one time a considerable production of aniline oil and other | ture of being an American shipy 
intermediate products for which we had depended up to that time on | William Bayard Hal sf f t | 
foreign countries. What was the result? A market flooded with these | y oc.) : in Mas . thy 
4 . resentatives in Mexico \ ait 
products from abroad at prices far below American cost of production, | 
Why? For the express purpose of throttling the new effort in this | recommended a yx y more vigorou { 
country, the quintessence of *‘ dumping.” was willing to ad Since the heg f 
What could be dene in such a situation? What can be done to-day | has devoted his time to the stu fj ! 
in any similar situation? It is a task too great for economic enterprise, Bena MORNE MEWOPRE SERED. WANE hh —— 
and there is no legal redress. In our intranational conduct of busines \ 
we have, by effective national legislation, put the stamp of public con ! ri 
demnation on this practice of dumping and have insisted that in busi 
ness relations with each other the spirit of true democracy must reign, | Up tot plese! nied 
granting to each full opportunity to develop to that maximum to which | ¢); essels re} : ( I 
talents and energy enable and entitle. I badly misjudge the temper of | ,,, he TT rs 
our people and their spirit of fair play, which is the essence oft nt ' wate ES " a = 
democracy, if, given opportunity to understand this situation, they do | at thi sot B | I 
not speedily set about to correct. through their representatives in Con > I; 
gress, this serious defect in national legislation by the enactment of 
an effective “ antidumping ” clause. e's a 
To meet the present deficiency im dyestuffs some progress ha ec! Betw rN } N 
made. Naturally the use of vegetable dyes, at one time ou ole «de With { t 1 
pendence, has materially increased. One synthetic dyestuft f: ry 1 oes = 
feit justified, through the agency of long-term contracts at tr } chased by Britis! 
prices with its customers, in undertaking the manufacture of 1 America | \' 
* intermediates’ necessary in ithe manufacture of its specialty 1 Ni Yi Vn | 
extremely high prices at present ruling have stimulated the organization ’ S ‘ 
of a few more manufacturing concerns. The Department of Con closely p ; : 
merce is seeking to aid in many ways. The outlook for raw mater Cous 
has improved through the realization of its waste in the beehive The J] | 
ovens, though most of the increased recovery is at present finding its | : . 4 
way into the manufacture of explosives. After all is said, however, | Cll Vessel, ea : \ 
the serious deficiency still exists and will continue unless the day of | was steamil iy i t \ _ 
peace be inconceivably near, or prompt and effective measures be taken. | have had. no contraband on boa ; 
It may seem strange that, with an intense demand for its prodnets, | oC ante a tts 
an assured supply of raw material, and an abundant supply of tech- | Piosils between two ports o 
nically trained chemists, the American dyestuff industry shows et sul is fA I fact } 
no evidence of that full expansion which will enable it to meet th of ecareo in 1 LB ‘ 
present crisis and provide in the future for our constantly growing |} 0 > oe ' : 
needs. The explanation is simple: Capital is not convinced that in- | Ol AeN York Hat 
vestment in such an industry, under present conditions, is profitable | shore, put her in cl os fat 
or safe—and rightly not convinced. because the opinions of experts, | ¢,, Ameriean fl d LB 
familiar with every phase of this industry in Germany and in America, ogc age : . 
agree that under present tarif’s it would be unprotitable, and past ex- | %& prize into Halitax 
perience with German practice justifies the fear of inordinate dumping. | shal of the pri ‘ 
which will take place in the inevitable struggle to regain markets imostean ahi iy 
following the return of peace j ap: oee . . 
The prime consideration, therefore, in the immediate development of | Uli Zealan f 4 re , 
this industry in our midst, is congressional action in the form of British I line « 
effective antidumping clause and an increase, for a reasonable pe Ameri » ot ‘ Q \ 
of the present tariff on dyestuffs As a guide to what this increa ie ee mewere uly 
should be, we have the judgment of the committee of the New York | t ired, as Wi t! (i t \ ‘ e 
section of this society, a committee representative of all interests con- | prize, int Brit \V [ric I St. 1 
cerned, in the persons of B. C. Hesse, chemical expert in coal-tar dyes " Ch s f An \ 
chairman; H. A. Metz, for the importers: J. B. F. Herreshoff, for the |} rhe rights of Amer \ \ 
manufacturers of heavy chemicals; 1. F. Stone, for the American coal- | vessels of other neutral 
tar dye producers; J. Merritt Matthews, for the textile interests; David | jejne what UJ | 
W. Jayne, for the producers of crude coal-tar. products; and Allen : +] a4 
Rogers, chairman of the New York section. The unanimous report of ship crosses tl] \t 
this committee, which was unanimously adopted by the section, says: | of the Bri bh Act 
“Tt has been conclusively demonstrated during the past 30 years quire het] 
that the present tariff rate of 30 per cent on dyestuffs is not sufficient = 
to induce the domestic dyestull! industry to expand at a rate com cousts, 
parable with the censumption of dyestuffs in this country and that, The cases of the [oe f 
therefore, all dyesiuffs made from coal! tar, whether they be aniline | dramatice:l 
dyes or alizarin, or alizarin dyes, or anthracene dyes or indigo, so | “"‘ ; . ; 
long as they are made in whole or in part from products of or obtain- | Ment towarca our silppiie 
able from coal tar, should all be assessed alike, namely, 30 pr ent | Onee the Hocking I) | 
ad valorem plus 74 cents per pound specific, and that all manufactured | fincland In course of t ‘ e pas 
products of or obtainable from coal tar, themselves not dyes or colors | ~"" aaa At f ; J 
and not medicinal, should be taxed 15 per cent ad valorem and 3] | @nd was known as Un LCtoF 
cents per pound specific.” came a registered American shij | 
Are the people of this country ready to cooperate with the chemists ship of the Ameri: i Transatlant S 
by authorizing the prompt enactment of such legislation? If so, there | I I Americal tha i 
need be no fear that active capita! will be longer withheld, and thus ws under the lnws of the S e ¢ Ty ! 


can feel confident of a synthetic dyestuff industry commensurate with | yt No. 17 Battery PI: 

our needs. : There was some | ‘ 
As I think of the possibility of such an industry, I reca the ws | . = er : 

of the Swiss professor, Gnehm, who, in 1900. after one of } y i suthorities ; 


Shippe 
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this 


hiy In fact, 


ntatives of the 


can 8s protest against 
British Government, 


an exhaustive 


action was made by rep- 
and three months 


of the American 


e's 


were expended in investigation 


Transatlantic Steamship Co., the character of its stockholders, 
the nationality of its officers, and the good faith of the transfer 
of the vessel It is alleged to be the ambition of the present 


administration at Washington to build up an American merchant 
Inarine, 
The Hocking was not indeed a gigantic addition to our ship- 


ping list, but the good faith of her transfer was so apparent, 
the honorable commercial ambition which made her one of a 
crowing fleet of American ships was so clear that, in spite of 


British opposition, she on the date above mentioned, im- 
pressed with the character of an American ship and given the 


Was 


right to fly the American flag and enjoy whatever protection 
that emblem affords. 
What that protection amounted to was soon manifest. A week 
id a day after she had acquired American nationality the 


Hocking fell the prey of one of the British cruisers which block- 
] the New 


| entrance of York Harbor, and was earried as a 
prize to Halifax. 

There must, of course, have been, and there was, a ground 
upon which Great Britain interfered with this modest attempt 
of American enterprise to take care of its own shipping inter- 


It could not, of course, be alleged that the Hocking was 
u “enemy ship” transferred to American registry for the pur- 
pose of escaping the embarrassment say, German ownership. 
Something over a year ago there was a good deal of talk about 
building up an American merchant marine. Under existing cir- 
a marine could be built up only by purchases 
of foreign ships and during a couple of months there were hear« 
in the neighborhood of Washington many brave words about the 

right of a nation to provide for its necessities. 
\ ship-purchase bill was introduced into Congress calling for 


eSLS 


of, 


curmstunces such 


the organization of a steamship company, part of whose capital 
was to be contributed by the Government in order to secure 
available ships to carry our commerce. The declaration of 
London, the most authoritative statement of international mari- 
time law, expressly provides for the “transfer of an enemy 
vessel to a neutral flag after the outbreak of hostilities.” 
International law fully acknowledges the validity of such 


transfer made in good faith. But there was no such question in 
he ease of the transfer of the Hocking. The Hocking had never 


been an “enemy ” vessel. She was purchased by an American 
company from a Dane—purchased by one neutral from another 
neutral 

No belligerent has a right on any ground to object to the 
transfer to American registry of any neutral ship. It was, 
however, alleged the American Transatlantic Steamship Co. 
was backed by money furnished by gentlemen whose nationality 
is offensive to Britons. 

Let it be noted that, even if this were the case, it would afford 


no ground whatsoever upon which the Hocking might be made 
a British captive. It not a crime for Germans to invest 
their money in an American enterprise. There no Federal 
statute, there is probably no enactment in any State in the 
Union, which forbids the investment of foreign capital of any 
national denomination in American enterprises. 

There no international law that forbids citizens of one 
nation from investing in business in another nation. There is 
nothing harmful to the interests of the United States in having 
foreign money invested here; the investment of foreign capital 
in our enterprises is, on the contrary, beneficial. 

There is, of course, nothing in the law that prohibits foreign 
ownership of stock in corporations owning and operating vessels 
vnder the American flag. It would be a very poor law if there 
were, Tibet, Haiti, or Siam might deem it good policy to 
forbid the investment of foreign money in native enterprises; 
but enlightened policy invites foreign capital, assures it protec- 


is 


is 


tion—and then fulfills the assurance. 

The American Transatlantic Co. is an American corpora- 
tion, the members of which declare there is no German capital 
invested in it. Even if there were, the fact would give Great 
Britain no right to touch the ship; it is to the advantage of the 
United States to have German capital as well as British, French, 


ol other kind 


enterprises. 


uny 


of capital invested in American business 

There would be as much justice in Germany confiscating the 
Pennsylvania Railroad because a large amount of capital in- 
vested in thet carrying concern is English as there is in Great 
Britain’s the Hocking or the Genesee on the ground 
that German capital is invested in them. 

It is a just complaint that the Mexican Government does not 
protect American capital invested in Mexico. Is the United 


States prepared to sink to the Mexican level by refusing to 


seizing 


| 


| protect 


foreign capital invested 
on under the American flag? 

The registration statute under which the Hocking tool . 
place as an American vessel was the act of August 18, 1914 
Under this act the American Transatlantic Steamship Co. 
nished the United States Government with a certificate o1 
organization, and the names of its president and mana: 
directors, all of whom were citizens of the United States 

By the capture of the Hocking the British Government ser\y: 
notice upon the Government of the United States that upo 
mere assumption, or its mere allegation, money belonging 
persons of a nationality disagreeable to Englishmen wu: 
vested in a ship, that ship might be made a prize by a Brit 
cruiser wherever caught, haled into a British port, and throw 
into a British prize court. 

That was the situation up to a day or two ago. It was 
perate enough, in all reason. But it has now become infini 
worse, for the Hocking, after having had nailed upon her m: 
mast in Halifax Harbor an Admiralty notice giving her 
days in which to show cause why she should not be conden 
as a “ good and lawful prize,” has been denied even that me 

There is to be no prize court; there is to be no hearing: 
Hocking is declared confiscated—presumably under His Bri 
Majesty's order in council of October 20, 1915. 

What is that order in council of October 20? Article 57 
the declaration of London provided that the character of ; 
sel, namely, as to whether it is an enemy vessel or a ne 
vessel, is determined by the flag which she is entitled to fly 

The declaration of London, drawn up under the inspiratio 
the British Government and signed by it February 26. 
was at the beginning of the present war, namely, by an or 
in council of August 20, 1914, readopted and put in fore 
His Majesty’s Government. However, on October 20, 1915 
the Court of Buckingham Palace, present, the King’s Musi 
cellent Majesty in Council, it was declared that it was no k 
expedient to abide by the said article 57. 

That is to say, the British Government sets up a cou) 
high seas which arrogates to itself the right to go behind 
decisions and the determinations of a Government like th: 
the United States and to decide on its own account whetl: 
not the acts of a branch of the United States Government 
instance, are legal or illegal. 

Papers emanating from the Government of the United Ss: 
in Washington have no force or effect with a captain ot 
English cruiser. The certificate of the department of the Go 
ernment of the United States is of no consequence to him. 1 
“full faith and credit” between nations, upon which all i 
national amity rests and all hope of civilization abides, do: 
exist to-day for any officer of the British Government. 

The case is even worse. As it stands to-day the British + 
ernment not only disregards the certificate of registration 
Government like that of the United States to the exten: « 
requiring its possessor to prove before a solely British tribuna 
his right to possess the certificate; but it goes further, it «lo 
not give the possessor of the certificate a chance to prov: 
right to possess it. 

The British Government does not only require the owners 
a ship like the Hocking to prove that they are entitled to «: 
the American flag which the American Government has viv: 
them, but refuses to award them an opportunity to prove iha 
right. Without taking the trouble to go through the form o 
condemning the Hocking she was confiscated by the Bri 
authorities in Halifax. 

The case of the Hocking has a clear parallel in that ot 
Genesee—another humble vessel lately added to our merch: 
marine. The Genesee is likewise the property of the America 
Transatlantic Steamship Co. Like the Hoc ving, she is a re 
acquisition of the company. The Genesee was built in Engl: 
and sailed as a British ship under the name of Avristam. 
British owners sold her to L. N. Cordylis, of Andros, Greees 
As a Greek ship she was lnown as the Cordylis. She was t! 
acquired by the Finland Steamship Co. of Copenhagen. 

The American Transatlantic Steamship Co. bought her trom 
the Danish owners June, 1915, and rechristened her the Gen: 
Soon after her acquisition by the American company she 
chartered to C. G. Blake & Co., of Cincinnati, and loaded with 2 
‘argo of 3,800 tons of coal for Montevideo. She cleared fron 
Norfolk October 15. 

An American ship, plying between two neutral ports, she was 
captured in the Caribbean Sea by a British cruiser and carried 
into the harbor of St. Lucia. There she likewise hes been con- 
fiscated without prize court proceedings by the British Govern- 
ment. 

To these two cases is to be added that of the Kankakee, con 
cerning which few particulars have as yet reached the United 


in legitimate 


business e¢n) 


Toy 
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States. She was a member of the et to which t H 
and the Genes belonged, and was on her w ro l 
States port to a South American } When off the 
the River Plata she was, on October 31, captured by the B =) 
auxiliary cruiser Macedo earrie : ’ to Port S 
Falkland Fslunds, where orders fis 
ably be sent. 

Thet re << ‘ other ve “ \ 1 


which will be captured and cor ! as soon 1 
cruisers are able to zet hold of 

(wo of the blacklisted ships. the ] 
gon, lie at Buenos Aires, afraid to leave port: another, 1 
illaquash, lies at Rio under like imidation. The Wi 


is in New York Harbor awaiting 
put on board her. The Ausable is at Galveston in like case 
The VWaumee is nel up ai Copenhagen The Nae ' @ 
Marseille Harbor 

Meanwhile goods are accumulating at New Yorl “ul Oo 1 
American ports to sucl t t] i] | 


further consignments to the docks. 


seized by the French. 


pan 


And this is the answer to the Ameri iote of October 21 
It took the United States Government seven months to make up 
its mind to write that note; it has tak e British Gov { 
one month to deliver its practical answer to it. 

The Government of Great Britain has virtually set up im the 
midst of the busy seas an arbitrary court, claiming unheat 









powers, and exercising the mx tyrannous police fu ~ 
seizing und hauling into the dock as suspects all travelers upon 
the ocean highways and visiting many of them with heavy 


} 


penalties for unproven, and, indeed, unprovable, offenses 

This lawless.assizes of the seas, contemptuous alike 
pre edent and of the rights of others, scarcely stoops to the 
pretense of citing authority for its actions, which are determ 
solely by its brutal will, and enforced, though, indeed, lat , 
through intimidation, by the gigantic power of its naval police 

The extent of the earth’s surface over which this extraordinary 
court is permitted to wield its self-arrogated jnrisdiction, the 
magnitude ef the interests which its actions vitally affect, ane 
the supineness with which sovereign States submit to the ere 
tion upon the ruins of their self-respect and the debacle of their 
hizhest commercial and political interests of an island’s munici- 
pal statutes into international formulas unite to render this 
one of the spectacles of history. 

\ contemplation of that spectacle suggests the hour imposes 


Ypoen the United States a duty ot supreme historical importance. 











Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM 


OF INDIANA, 


HON EE. €e@a. 


Ix true Hovse or Represenratives, 
Thursday, January 20, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the greatest question before the 
American people to-day is the country-life question, and in im- 
portance to our Nation as a whole it fur transcends all tariff, 
trust, and financial questions combined. 

lhe country peeple do not ask special favors at the hands of 
any legislative body ; they ask only a square deal. This they are 
entitled to huve. They are not seen lobbying around legislative 
bodies asking special favors, but are content with a fair share of 
legislation. The rural community of any nation furnishes its 
very backbone and sinew, its base for prosperity, vigor, and in 
fact its foundatic. for a strong life. The rural problem in this 
eountry consists in maintaining or our farms and in our village 
communities «. Christian civilization with modern American ideals 
of happiress, progress, and efficiency. The census of 1910 arbi- 
trarily took the figures of twenty-five hundred, and declared that 
all those who lived in towns and cities having a population of 
twenty-five hundred and more lived in cities, and those who 
lived in towns and villages with less than twenty-five hundred, 
including rural communities, lived in the country. For the past 
20 vears and more there has been a mighty life current going 
on, sweening from the country to cities muny of the brightest 
boys and most ambitious girls whom the country could ill afford 
to spare. Everywhere to-day the country is suffering from this 
Icss. Why do they go? It is necessary that a lirger number of 
these boys and girls must be kept on the farm if the rural com 
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inks and trust companies in the United States. It is nearly 
e-half the total value of 250,000 miles of steam railroad in our | 
Nation. This amount of farmers’ commodities expressed in ton- 
nage Was so large it completely overtaxed transportation, broke 
n railroad traflic, and almost brought freight transportation 
eek nd inonths to a standstill. This vast amount of 
th annually added to our material resources represents an 
jually vast amount of labor to sow, reap, and harvest the same. 


And vet this tremendous 
only 35 per 


he census 


ainount of products was produced by 
cent of the total population of our country, because 
showed that out of every 100 persons in the 
United States only 35 of them ivi in rural comniuni- 
ties, the remaining 65 living in cities, 

One of the first things which greets the traveler's eye on arriv- 


Inst 


Wer vine 
were living 


i at Union Station at Washington City, cut deep in mar- 
ble, is the beautiful and sublime thought: “* The farm; best home 
f the family; main source of national wealth; foundation of | 


civilized society ; the natural providence.” 


has ever expressed more thought in fewer words. None could. 


This thought represents human life from birth to death. “The 
farm: best home of the family ; main source of national wealth; 
foundation of civilized society; the natural providence.” Yet 


rural people can not live alone on beautiful thoughts and happy 
pigr They can not live and continue prosperous alone on 
They must have realities furnished them. 
ave battled 


eyer 


lor years 
and struggled along against adversity, never 
overcoming all until they have 
means of favored legislation inuring to their 
‘rests, but in spite of lack of Jegislation for their immediate 





urimuring, obstacles, 


hed, not by 


nefit, to their present commanding position, until to-day those 
living in our rural communities are recognized as a dominant 
ind controlling power, financially, morally, and socially, through- 

it the land 

gut, Mr. Speaker, what is the cause of the rapid depletion 
of rural districts and the abnormal growth of our cities? It 
may be due to many and diverse cau isolation has been 


the curse of rural communities exactly as congestion has been 
the cities. The American farmer is bold, daring, 
and independent, and desires to live alone upon his farm, in- 
stead of in villages and towns, as the farmer does in many, if 
not all, of the older European countries. The advent of farm 
machinery for the time being caused a tremendous exodus from 
the farm to the city, as shown by the Census Bureau. Labor- 
aving machinery much a feature of modern civilization 
in the country as it is in the city. Machinery, by developing the 


the curse of 


is as 


factory system, centralized industry and took from the farms 
inany thousands to man the looms. But this is only one-half the 


story Agricultural machinery made it possible for the farm 
work in the country to be done by fewer men. The farm popula- 
tion decreased from 47.6 per cent in 1870 to 35.7 per cent in 
1900, representing a change from agriculture to other pursuits 
of three and one-half millions of people, but during this period 
of time the average farmer became 42 per cent wealthier than 
he was before. The coming of farm machinery threw a great 
many men of employment. One with a modern har- 


oul man 





vester to-day ean do the work of eight men by the older meth- 
eds. The modern thrashing machine has displaced from 15 
to 20 men. In the production of the nine important agricul- 
ture crops the average increase of labor efficiency as a result 
of farm machinery in the past two generations has been 500 per 
cent, while that of barley has been 2,200 per cent and nearly 
the same for wheat. The plow, the greatest of all agricul- 


tural implements, has passed through constant changes from 
former crude wooden moldboard of the earlier times to 
» giant steam gang plow of the present time. The first steel 
W Was made in 1837 from an old saw blade. The first mow- 

machine perfected in 1831. Imperfect reapers ap- 
peared two years later and were made practical by 1840, one 


the 





was 


iia 


of the triumphs of modern machinery. At the Paris Exposition 
in 1855 a hopeless contest was waged between six sturdy 
workmen with the old hand flail and thrashing machines from 
four different countries. In half a day the six men found 
themselves decidedly defeated and gave up the contest. As a 
result of labor-saving machinery the cost of producing a 
bushel of wheat has been reduced from 38 hours and 40 
minutes labor in 1850 to 10 minutes labor in 1896. In 1860 
it required 41 hours to produce a bushel of corn, while in 
1S94 this time was reduced to 41 minutes and in 1911 it was 


further reduced to 27 minutes. 
Labor, a resuit of machinery, has reduced the time to 
produce a ton of baled hay from 35) hours in 1850 to 114 hours 


Ac 
us 


No writer, no thinker, | 


in 1911. Many things have come to make country life more 
pleasant and agreeable. Farm machinery is one of them; | 
the telephone; modern automobiles; 


cooperative buying and selling agencies; but these things alone 
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not stem the tide of country depletion in population, 
Other things must be done, because the country will hold it: 
own in growth and in population as against the city when the 
country is made worth while to live in it. Then, and not until 
then, will the call of the city fall on deaf ears of the country bor 
and country girls, and, in my judgment, the essential thing that 
ean be done to make country life worth while is for the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to aid in the improvement of ¢) 
highways of the Nation. 

Ill fares the land, to hast'ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 

But a bold peasantry, thelr country’s pride. 

When once destroy’d can never be supplied. 

It is an unfair proposition for Congress to annually ayy 
priate $50,000,000 for the rivers and harbors and not api 
priate anything for the improvement of highways. The si: 
warrant for improving highways by Congress is found in the 
Constitution of the United States, which grants to Cong: 
power to improve rivers and harbors by making these large ap- 
propriations. The equity of the situation is and should be to 
treat all alike, not only to appropriate money to improve riv: 
and harbors, but to appropriate money to aid the States o: 
subdivisions of States to improve their highways. All the pe 
ple of the United States are taxed to improve rivers and har- 
bors, and the people of the States do not ask that money enoug 
be appropriated by Congress to build, improve, and maintain 
their highways. All they ask is for Congress to appropriat: 
part of the money to aid them in constructing and maintaini 
their highways. They are willing, and perfectly so, to 
a part of this burden, and to match the Government, dollar 
dollar which the Government puts into this line of impr 
ment. The only money which Congress annually appropr 
to aid rural people is the appropriation made to sustain an: 
support the Agricultural Department, which amounts approx 
mately each year to about $25,000,000. This sum is only « 
half the amount which Congress annually makes for the 
provement of rivers and harbors, and is one-fourth the amo 
which Congress annually makes for the support and maint 
nance of the Army, and one-sixth the amount which Coner 
annually makes for the support and maintenance of the Nav: 
And yet every enterprise of our Nation based upon t! 
wealth and prosperity of the people living in rural comnn 
ties. With us there is no more “ Going out West and ent 
cheap and productive lands for settlement.” With us ther 
no more countries to conquer. Here we are staked betwe 
two seas. Here we must remain and work out our own dest 
and in my judgment it would be money not only wisely 
beneficently expended if Congress would come to the rescu 








Is 


the people living in the country, and aid and assist them 
building and maintaining good roads. It would be bread se 
cast upon the waters to be gathered many days hence. This 


my judgment, would cause the bright boys and ambitious ci: 
to remain and live in the country and not desert it and go 
towns anc cities. 

In spite of the great handicap under which the Americ 
farmer is working to-day, he has reached, as above stated 
position of commanding importance. Every dollar’s wori! 
the $10,000,000,000 worth of farm commodities had to be ha 
to market. The departinent of good roads estimates that 
average haul of farm commodities in this country from the f: 
to the market is 8 miles; that it costs the American farme: 
transport a ton of his produce over the 8 miles of roads 1. 
It costs the German farmer to haul a ton of his produce 8 1 
but 23 cents, and it costs the French farmer to haul a ton ot 
produce 8 miles but 19 cents, These two latter Governme 
many years ago, seeing the necessity of building up a str 
virile rural population, began and did aid the people by inakin: 
liberal appropriations for the building of their roads. This ques- 
tion has been neglected, and neglected far too long for our own 
welfare in this country. The time has come for us to do soi 
thing real and do it now; something vital, something of impo 
tance ought to be done for our rural people in the way of im) 
ing their roads. 

In 1911 Congress made an appropriation of $500,000 and turned 
it over to the Post Office Department to be apportioned by 1! 
department among the States with a view of seeing whethe: 
not the Federal Government and the States, or subdivisions 
the States, could work in harmony in the way of building roads. 
The States which accepted their part of this fund and the Gov- 
ernment worked ndmirably together, and the plan was found fo 
be satisfactory. 

On the 10th day of February, 1914, the House of Represcita- 





cooperative creameries; | tives passed a good roads bill, not only making it a permanent 


law and pledging the Government to this policy for the futur 
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At the present time there is considerabl gitat 


in the country on the subject of preparedness. Ther 


organizations advocating this subject with all the energy t) 
po s. They are known as the Army League and N: i : 
If ese lengues had their way about making appropri 


pre] nredness, they would appropriate not less than ST50.000.000 
per year for the Army and Navy. This, hows 


preparedness for which President Wilson = stunds Wi are 
annually appropriating $100,000,000 for the Army and $159,- 
000,000 for the Navy. If the Army and Navy Leagues had thet 


Way about it, they would appropriate in excess of this amount 
$500,000,000 per year. This amount annually appropriated for 
10 years would amount to $5,000,000,000, From. it 
furnished by the Department of Agriculture I find the 
cost of a macadam road 16 feet wide 
S6.000 per mile. 





If we count the distance from north to south 1,200 miles, 
and the distance from east to west 3,000 miles, we could wit] 
$5,000,000,000 build enough macadam roads to make 100 high- 
ways from the Atlantic to the Pacific, putting them 12 miles 
apart; and we could make highways from north to south 12 miles 
apart; so, when the $5,000,000.000 were expended, the country 
would be gridironed with macadam roads 12 miles east and west, 
north and south, and no American citizen would then live more 
than 6 miles from a hard road that would take him anywhere 
in the United States. Instead of making such vast and tremen 
dous appropriations for the Army and Navy, would it not be 
better, safer, and saner to make liberal appropriations for the 
improvement of the highways of our Nation? 

At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, the 
Government collected in the way of taxes from all sources, ex- 
clusive of postal receipts, $703,191,989.85. The Treasury says 
that 65 per cent of this vast sum of money—or $457,114,724.60— 
how goes to pay for the preparation of war or the expenses of 
past wars, including pensions, maintenance of Pension Bureau, 
cost of administration, and so forth. 

An appropriation for the improvement of highways, in my 
judgment, will bring about greater preparedness even for war 
than the enormous appropriations asked for by the Army and 
Navy Leagues for the purpose of buying powder, guns, ships 
und other munitions of war—things to take human life 

Such highways when improved will be great thoroughfares 
over which the people will travel in time of peace and prosperity 
and over which our Government can and would quickly trans- 
port armies in time of war. But, Mr. Chairman, of course, no 
one thinks for a moment of appropriating $500,000,000 for the 
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r been made in this country to extensively manufacture 
int of the enormous capital needed to equip 


ch piants with the expensive machinery needed and to be 


l‘ollowing is the referred-to article from the Lewiston Journal: 


CA ONSUMERS’ PROTEST AGAINST INCREASE OF DYES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 20, 1908. 
ree ¢ WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C. 
‘ LEM Your memorialists, cotton manufacturers, consumers 
‘ «yes for the coloring of various cotton fabrics (the largest 
timing industry of coal-tar dyes in the country) respectfully 
iit 
First. We desire to protest against any advance in the rates of duty 
al-tar dyes or colors under section 15 of the present tariff on the 
nd that such advance would— 
(a) Increase the cost of manufacturing colored cotton goods in the 
United States, 


(bb) Increase the price to the consumer in the United States. 
(c) In the case of export trade an advance in the cost of any of 
r raw materials adds to our burden and minimizes our opportunity 
ompete with foreign cotton manufacturers in foreign markets. 
Second. We further petition that, for the same reasons, alizarins and 
dyes derived from alizarin and anthracene, as well as indigo, be left 
free list, and that no change be made in the following 
now on the free list: 
Atizarin, natural or 
from anthracene, 
Indigo (meaning 
respectfully, 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., VF. C. Dumaine, treasurer, 
Manchester, N. H.; Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Frank- 
lin D. Williams, assistant treasurer, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Pacific Mills, Edwin F. Greene, treasurer, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Edward Lovering, 
treasurer, Lowell, Mass.; Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co., Herbert Lyman, treasurer, Lowell, Mass.;: Cocheco 
Manufacturing Co., H. De F. Lockwood, treasurer, 
Dover, N. H.; American Printing Co., B. H. Borden, 
treasurer, Fall River, Mass.; the United States Finish- 
ing Co., J. H. Wright, president, New York; the Ap- 
ponang Co.. J. H. Wright. president, Apponaug, R. L:; 
Garner & Co., Oscar Hartley, vice president, Pleasant 
Valley, N. Y.; Passaic Print Works, Edward E. Poor, 
jr., Passaic, N. J.; Arnold Print Works, W. A. Gallup, 
treasurer, Passaic, N. J.; Arnold Print Works, W. A. 
Gallup, treasurer, North Adams, Mass.; Windsor Print 
Works, D. A. Russell, general manager, North Adams, 
Mass.; Renfrew Manufacturing Co., Ira S. Ball, assis- 
tant treasurer, Adams, Mass.; Queen Dyeing Co., B. J. 
Ilorton, treasurer, Providence, R. I.: S. H. Greene & 
Sons Corporation, Francis W. Greene, treasurer, River- 
point, R. I.; the Aspinook, L. Johnson, treasurer, Jewett 
City, Conn. 


PROTEST 
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GERMAN AGAINST INCREASED Dt 


NEW 


TIES ON 


YORK, Nove 


DYES. 
mber 20, 1908. 


rReNO EF, PAYNE, 


Chatrman Committce on Ways and Means, 


House of Representatives: 


a meeting of the firms interested in and dealing in “ coal-tar 

lors or dyes” and “ coal-tar products not colors or dyes, not other- 
wise specially provided tor,’ held here to-day, the following resolution 
Was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against any increase in 
the duties on coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name known, or 
coal-tar products not colors or dyes, not otherwise specially provided 
lor, and regnest an opportunity to be heard individually at such time 

d pla as is convenient to the committee of Congress.” 
If. A. Metz & Co., H A. Metz, president; Cassella Color 
Co., G. W. J. Matheson; Badische Co., Adolf Kuttroff, 
president; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., Y. Rell- 
merling, president; A. Klipstein & Co., G. O. Klipstein, 
treasurer; Berlin Aniline Works, FE. O. Patz, second 
vice president; Geigy Aniline & Extract Co., Alfred 
Kublein, vice president; Walter F. Sykes & Co., Jno. 
\. MeGuire, attorney; Geisenheimer & Co.; C. Bischoff 
& Co Kalle & Co. (Inc.), Wm. Junker, secretary. 
THE RESULT. 
Che following extract is from the Daily Trade Record, August 


l t 1915: 


rhe 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Jarvis & Prankhard, selling 


euts, have sent the following circular to the trade: 
Owing to the dyestuff situation, over which we have no control, 
it will be necessary for us to curtail our entire product, commencing 


August 16 


We have your order of - for —— cases of Amoskeag 19000 
Range Chambray, and we regret that on account of the above condi- 
tions we will be able to record only cases on your order for de- 


! y during the period for which the goods were offered. The bal- 
anee of your order, cases, we will record at value, if satisfactory 
to you for future delivery if possible.” 

rhis is a reduction of about 334 per cent of the amount of business 
done, It will be remembered that the Amoskeag closed for an addi- 
tional week at the time of their regular vacation, and this still further 


emphasizes the strenuousness of the dyestuffs situation. 


The conclusion seems to be irresistible. Here were manufacturers 
who are protectionists organizing against any further protection to the 


home industry in dye production. Had the protection then asked for 
been granted, the dye situation in the United States might to-day have 
heen vastly better. American opportunity was hindered by the refusal 
of the Ways and Means Committee to increase the duty on dyes and 
thereby lead to their manufacture in this country. 

Germany is now at war, but she will not thereby abandon her dye 
industry. There is to-day an absolute, a nearly absolute, embargo on 


dyes it is the time for dye manufacturers to get busy. But how can 
they find courage to go into a business requiring enormous outlay 
without some assurance of protection against foreign competition? 
llere is a true infant industry. Here is one that needs pretection. 
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American Ideals. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. 


OF INDIANA, 


COX, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 20, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, it is 140 years since the adopti: 
the Declaration of Independence. It is 117 years since Amm 
took her place among the nations of the earth. Prior to 
happening of these events great struggles for human lilx 
had raged throughout the ages of the past, yet no conce: 
movement to the support of which the lives, honor, and forturn 
of all the people were pledged was ever undertaken before 1! 
happening of these two great events. With us it was an expe. 
ment, pure and simple, and the future historian must writ 
chapter as to whether the form of government set forth in 1! 
immortal documents is an assured success. 

Forty centuries to-day look down upon China. Durin; 
time the old Empire has rocked to and fro with varied fort 
of success and failure, but between foes on the one hand 
friends on the other she has managed to keep her place aii 
the nations of the earth. 

Half this many centuries look down upon the Governme: 
Europe, and looking back over this long history of the past, : 
viewing these nations in the light of to-day’s events, have 
made much progress for the uplift of mankind? 

The student who bottoms his faith in the defense of his « 
try upon material force will answer, “ Yes,” while the stuc 
who bottoms his faith in the defense of his country upon ; 
ciples of justice and right answers, “ No.” 


Six thousand years of written and unwritten history 
behind the beginning of ours. During this making of | 


world’s history the earth was literally strewn with ever) 
ceivable form of government from the family, groups of 
lies, clans, and monarchies on down to the worst fo 
political and military despotism that ever disgraced univ: 
history. But governments, like people who make and uni: 
them, are subject to the never-failing and unvarying Iaw 
evolution, and, true to this principle, governments have io 
onward and upward, and every new government born dui 
the centuries of the past has been better than the old. 
succeeding government has given man more political and 
ligious freedom than the old. Little by little, step by st 
man has fought his way up from a cave dweller to his pres 
intellectual position, and in this upward struggle to beit 
his condition socially, morally, and politically step by step 
has gradually taken power which formerly belonged to kins 
and emperors and placed it upon his own shoulders, to | 
administered by himself in the making of governments 4) 
the making and unmaking of laws to govern himself and 
terity. And my fondest hope is that in the future, as in 
past, men and governments designed to govern them will 
tinue to grow, expand, and unfold until they reach 
democracy. 

All governments derive their just powers from the cons 
of the governed. What is our Government, and of what ¢ 
it consist? Does it consist solely of our lawmaking, law-en 
forcing, and law-determining bodies, or does it consist of tli 
laws these bodies make, enforce, and determine; or does it co 
sist of flesh and bones, human souls and human spirits? 

Our law making, enforcing, and determining bodies constitut 
but a small portion of our Government. These are the agents, 
the trappings, the framework of our Government, and the | 
passed by these bodies are but rules and regulations intend 
to prescribe the conduct of man to man. Behind these sigetis 
and agencies stand the great moving masses of people. ‘The 
people constitute the Government; they constitute the great 
reservoir of power, and they alone can give or withhold power 
to or from their agents. They can intrust them with 


7 ea) 


power or refuse to give any power at all or give such power as 
they see fit. 

If our Government is based on justice, it is because, running 
back and through all the years of our past history eur people 
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have been just, not only to themselves but to their fellow men. 
based upon the principle of equal and exact justice to all, it is 


because the people themselves have failed to exercise justice | 
or because they have been deceived by those they have chosen | 


to make laws for thein. 

Mr. Speaker, a.stnudy of government, therefore, is a study of 
the people who make and compose it. To have a government 
based upon the principle of equal and exact justice to all, it is 
essential that behind it we have a people whose ideals in life 
are based upon equal and exact justice. No stream can rise 
higher than its source; and as the people are the source of all 
power, no government can have any more justice nor can it ad- 
minister more than the people have surrendered to the govern- 
ment to be administered by it for them. 


At the risk of their own lives, their fortunes, and their sacred | 
honors our forefathers declared “that all men are created | 


‘ 


equal,” and “ that all are entitled to equally enjoy life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and ‘that all just governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” On 
these two sacred principles our Government rests to-day. On 
these two principles our fathers intended it should forever rest 
in the future. These principles, enacted into law and enforced 
by the people, will be the beginning of a true democracy. These 
principles represent the quest of the ideal on the part of a people 
to find justice, and while the people had searched for these ideals 
for thousands of years it remained for our forefathers to estab- 
lish them as sacred principles on which a just republican form 
of government should rest. 

For the first 50 years of our national existence these principles 
stood forth in the enactment of all legislation as apples of gold 
in pictures of silver, but for the past 50 years as a nation we 
have become engulfed in the awful maelstrom of commercialism, 
and I fear we have lost sight of the ancient landmarks of self- 
government erected by our fathers and are embarking upon an 
unknown and untried sea, without chart or compass, acknowl- 
edging allegiance to no king, not even the King of Peace, except 
the :ing ef the almighty dollar; until man to-day quickly asks 
the ever-searching question, “What is there in it for me?” 
And yet if all the wealth of our continent, and it is great, were 
piled in one heap beside these shining principles of self-govern- 
ment it would sink into insignificance. 

These indestructible principles should never perish from the 
earth; on them rests a democracy governed by justice. These 
principles point the way to every man who has justice in his 
heart, teaching him how to render justice to his fellow man. 
Pity the hour and pity the day when we forget the teachings of 
our fathers along these lines. 

When the time comes, if it does, reason will lose her sway, 
justice will take its flight, and mercy will veil herself in tears. 
Some one has said, “ Every war is but the birth pang of a new 
nation,” and as these principles were born and established in 
war “ Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we forget” the 
birth pangs our Nation underwent to establish them as prin- 
ciples of self-government. 

Mr. Speaker, that we are a great nation of people is con- 
ceded by all; great in wealth, great in knowledse and wisdom, 
great in social progress, great in all things that make a nation 
great. History has no record of anything approaching us. 
Some feebly point to Rome, Greece, Babylon, and Egypt of the 
past and seek to compare these nations with ours; but there 
is no comparison, no rule or measuring rod whereby we can 
compare our Government with any of the past or present. 
Unique and alone she stands in all the world, the wonder and the 
admiration of all throughout the history of the past, and I hope 
for all future time. 

As a nation we have not only done more for our people than 
any other nation but our work is not confined to our own shores; 
our light has shone to the remotest ends of the earth. We lead 
all nations in establishing republican forms of government, rest- 
ing upon the shoulders of the consent of the governed. Our 
Government was far in advance of all others in first placing its 
trust in man, and to this day the trust has never been mis- 
placed or the confidence misapplied. 

Other governments, which until yesterday were political and 
military despotisms of the worst sort, catching the inspiration 
of ours, have learned to trust men, and on the ruins of many of 
these old empires new republics have arisen in their stead, cre- 
ating new impulses in the hearts of men and opening up new 
visions before their eyes. Truly, we have made progress under 
our form of government. 

It was but yesterday when we had no railroads, telegraphs, 


° | 
or telephones. It was but yesterday when the pioneer was | 


breaking his land with the old wooden moldboard plow, cutting 
his wheat with a sickle or seythe and cradle and thrashing it 
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Werful? 


Nation great? 


Is it not soul as well as things that makes 
No one ever thinks of China as a great | 
ation, allhough she has probably one-fourth of the total popu- 
the earth. We may some day, for the large human 
stirring, new impulses are at work in her breast, and 
1ew visions are dawning upon her eyes. But no teacher would 
point out China to his boys and say “‘ Here is one of the lead- 


ing nations of the earth, an ideal of progress, a great civiliza- 
tion.” China, too, has unending miles of fertile plains on which 
grow vast fields of rice; her material resources will be fabu- 
lous wh our western industry opens the gates of her locked 
mines; railroads will run in every direction; and yet, even 
though her material prosperity should suddenly multiply to 
be commensurate with her vastness, she would not be a great 
nation. She has never given the world great men or great 
truths. The average man knows the name of only one great 
Chinaman—Confucius. Neither has she given the world a type 


of humanity so great that all nations will point to it and say, 
“This is humanity worth striving for.” 

On the hand, there little nation in the heart of 
Europe which would be lost should it be put in the center of 
Russia She has little wealth of coal and ore; she has no 
army to speak of and no navy; she has no great prairies of 
waving grain, although there are some fields of blue and golden 
flowers. Her chief possessions ure rock and ice. Her only 
buildings are high, because they are built on tops of mountains, 
and yet everybody calls Switzerland a remarkable nation. 
Why? Because she does so much for her people. Every child 
is given as fine an education by the State as he wants, or at 
leust Children have rights assured them and are never 
dependent upon charity. The Government is continually de- 
vising new plans and methods of giving the child both a happy 


other is a 


needs. 


childhood and one which prepares him for manhood. One 
heurs little of child labor and sees no children begging. The 


marriage and divorce laws are framed with the happiness and 
welfare of the children in view. Taxation is assessed to take 
the burden off the man using his land productively and for 


the poor. Every poor mother is entitled to free care in the best 
maternity hospitals, and the hospital service is said to be 
superb. Wood is free in many of the Cantons, and the Govern- 


ment does all it can for its people. 

There is a little country in the North Sea which has no fabu- 
lous wealth in mines or quarries; it is not big enough to have 
any long railroads. It grows more heather on its towering 
mountains than grain; it thinks more of its universities than 
it does of its insurance towers; and yet it is a country which 
is synonymous with greatness wherever its name is mentioned. 
Of course Scotland is the country to which I refer. And why 
is Scotinnd everywhere and always great? Because she has 
given the world great men; she has literally blessed the world 
with them; every generation she has produced several, and 
every spot on earth knows them. from dark Africa, whose 
portals were flung open by her noted son Livingstone, down to 
the present time. Her Wallaces, Bruces, Knoxes, and Mont- 
roses of early days on down to Burns, Scott, Carlyle, Livingstone, 
Chalmers, Blakesley, Balfour, Bryce, Guthrie, Hume, and a host 
of others; a procession of great men carrying the genius of Scot- 
Jand into the life of every nation. But even more than this, 
Scotland has given to the world a great race of men; the Scotch 
munhood is recognized everywhere as a great type. Scotland 
is great because she has produced great manhood; and who 
worries much whether she has any Woolworth buildings or not? 

Again, there are two little countries not far from Turkey, so 
small they are lost on any map of the world, but which are per- 
haps the greatest nations the world has ever known and have 
influenced the world more than all other nations combined. One 
of them consists mostly of sen-washed mountains and islands. 
She has no railroads, no bridges, hardly any material wealth, 
yet Greece stands forever wonderful, crowned with glory, for 
Greece gave the world one of these truths which underlie the 
whole fabric of civilization and has been inwrought into all the 
world’s thinking, for Greece taught the world forever that the 
quest of the ideal is the one quest worthy of human beings; that 
the human soul is greater than the whole universe of dead mat- 
ter; that those ideas which underlie all that is best and highest 
in our life and thinking are invaluable and universal and give 
light to all pure hearts; that beauty is truth and truth is always 
benutiful. This idealism that came to us from Greece lies under- 
neath all lofty thinking, all great artistic achievements, and has 
infused itself inte all civilization which loves the good, the true, 
and the beautiful more than things. 

Rut there is another country whose glory outshines that of 
Greece. Tt has no railroads, no mines, no rich soil, no buildings, 
no weulth of any kind, net even art, yet every child who ever 


lived in Christendom could tell us all about it, and has probably 
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known its history better than that of his own land. What coun- 
try with all the treasure in things that some have had, with al] 
the greatness of armies and conquests in wars that some hav 
achieved, has influenced the worid or been called great in com 
parison with the little strip of barren soil we call Palestine? 
And why is Palestine so great? Simply because she gave, along 
with her great men and women, a great foundation truth 
which Christian civilization has been reared. She taught t} 
world that back of and running through all creation wus t! 
Eternal Goodness, and that His right name was Father: that: 
were the offspring of this Father, made in His image, therefor 
sons of God; that all mankind was comprehended in the infi: 
love and merey of God; that the world was not at the mercy 


*titful fates and blind matter, but that it moved onward and wu; 


ward to some divine consummation under the impulse and cu 
ance of the indwelling spirit; that all creation traveleth to bri 
forth perfect man and the final kingdom of service, peace, ani! 
good will among nen; that the soul was the final wealth of great 
work ; that all the resources of heaven and eurth existed to fr 
this soul and exalt it; that it is immortal. 

This message has made the very mental and spiritual at 
phere in which we live. It has determined the lives of cou 
less millions and shaped their whole conduct and outlook upv 
life. On it our institutions have been based. Out of it has 
sprung most of our literature. It has become a part of ow 
language, and it is the one word which to-day will be spoken 
where any man is talking of the common life. 

This is what it is to be a great nation; to give the world such 
truths as Greece and Palestine have given it. That nation 
the greatest which gives the world a truth that makes its very 
structure new. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States will be the greatest Natio: 
in the world if it, like Greece and Palestine in ancient days, can 
in these modern days give the world another truth that sh:l! 
be woven into the very warp and woof of its destiny. And I 
dare venture to believe that God has called our country to speak 
some such great word just as He called Greece and Palestin: 
to teach the righteous, or Rome to teach an organization under 
law; and is not this great truth just the one for which all the 
world is even now asking, praying for, and seeking? The truth 
of the brotherhood of man—not the mere saying of it, not th: 
truth as a beautiful, desirable, and distant operation, not as 11 
unattainable ideal to be always approximated but as a possibility 
a reality, an achievement, an object lesson to all other nations 

The very statement of the fact is God’s voice calling America 
to its high destiny to-day. The nation with the greatest stand- 
ing army, the most powerful navy, has never been the nation 
that has made the greatest impress upon the world’s histor) 
For nearly 20 years Napoleon held all Europe in the throes of 
deadly war. During this time he parceled out kings and king 
doms; he trafficked in kings and queens, and the price paid was 
human blood, the consideration being death, widows, and 0: 
phans, and when the final settlement was made with him it was 
found that he had not given to the world a single basic truth 
on which a higher civilization could rest, and for lack of thi 
the memory of this bloody conqueror is fast disappearing from 
the lips of men. 

A few years ago the question was put to the school children 
of Paris asking them to name the greatest Frenchman France 
had produced in a century, and 98 per cent of the children 
answered, “ Dr. Robert Pasteur,” the man who did not bring 
death, but who snatched life from it. 

Mr. Speaker, people no longer conjure with the names of 
Napoleon, Cesar, Charlemagne, Hannibal, and Alexander the 
Great. They no longer regard them as great men; they no 
longer look upon them as men who have moved the world on- 
ward and upward, but as time goes by the names of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Patrick Henry, Jackson, 
Webster, and Clay continue to press themselves upon the 
tLoughts of the modern world. These were great men; men 
who stood for principle; who steod for the uplift of man; 
who stood for better government, better society, and a higher 
civilization. For 3,000 years now we have been basing our 
civilization on force, and it has failed. We have had wars 
and strifes unending, and if history has any one lesson it :s 
that national security based on force alone is an eternal 
fallacy, and that the true greatness of a nation -zomes from 
its exercise of righteousness from within and withont. 

There can be no lasting kingdom built on force and power. 
These things are all temporal. It is the unseen things, geod 
will and justice, which are eternal. Force and power can be 
overcome by force and power. Nations resting on swords will 
finally perish by the sword, but nothing in heaven or on earth 
can conquer justice and the spirit of good will. Let justice and 
good will between man and man be taught in our public 
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schools, proclaimed frouy the pulpit. declared by the forum, and 
thereby will grow up a nation of people not taught to hate 
their fellow man but to love, revere, and respect him. 

If Europe had spent but one mill to the dollar in dissemi- 
nating and teaching the doctrine of love, justice, and good 
will to all their people to every thousand dollars she has 
spent for armament and preparedness during the past 50 years, 
not 2 single gun would be heard firing now in that awful con- 
flict raging there, where countless thousands of men, brothers 
in everything that makes life worth the living, not enemies, 
not even an estranged feeling between them, but having every 
interest in common with each other, are now compelled to shoot 
each other down as though they were enemies. Surely when 
this awful contlict has ceased the sons and daughters of hus- 
bands and fathers who were slain in battle or erippled and 
maimed for life will rise up as one voice and one people and 
demand that the people begin to arm themselves with the doe- 
trine of justice and right, as taught by the lowly Nazarene, 
* Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content ; 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart 

In a fellowless firmament ; 

here are pioneer souls that blaze their paths, 
Where highways never ran 

But let me live by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by 

rhe men who are good and the men whe are bad; 
As good and bad as 1. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban 

Let me live in a house by the side of the read 
And be a friend to man. 

I see from my house by the side of the road, 
$y the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 

But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, 

Both are parts of an infinite plan 

let me live in a house by the side of the read 

And be a friend to man. 

I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 

And mountains of wearisome height ; 

That road passes on through the long afternoon 

And stretches away to the night, 

And still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice 

And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 

Like a man who dwells alone 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 

It's here the race of men go by— 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—-so am I. 

Then, why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. S. W. Foss 


A New Year Greeting to the People of Mississippi. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W.SAUNDERS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives. 
Friday, January 21, 1916. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address 
by Senator VARDAMAN to the people of the State of Mississippi. 

The addresss is as follows: 

A New YE\R GREETING TO THE PEOPLE OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Christmas having passe_]—the celebration of the birth of One 
whose mission to earth was to bring peace to mankind and urge 
the nations of the earth to beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks; that nation should not 
lift up sword against nation, nor learn the lessons of war any 
more—I have thought that it would not be out of place for me 
to bring to you at the beginning of the new year the tribute of 
my love and to lay the garlands of my gratitude at your feet. 


een Ce ttt tC CI 


You have been good to me far beyond my deserts, and the | 


most loyal heart would quail, overwhelmed with a sense of 
despair in any effort or hope to absolve the obligations which I 
cheerfully acknowledge to you for your unparalleled generosity 
to me. That you deserve more than I can give or any indi- 
vidual man could give is a matter of disquieting concern and 
vital moment to me. The extent of my ability to repay you is 


the consecration of all the strength of body, of mind, and soul ' 


that I possess to . 
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the laws through the instrumentality of their agents—the Con- 
gress and the President. I would, therefore, call upon the 
people of America to consider well the issues with which they 
are now confronted. Do your own thinking, and when you 
think, think as sovereigns and not as subjects. You should 


lead in thought rather than foll 
The man in publie office is often unconsciously influenced in 
his judgment by his personal political interests. No man is 
wholly exempt from such an influence. The appear- 
ance of things is often affected by the peculiar position from 
which they are viewed. There can be no selfish interest to 
becloud the vision or warp the judgment of the private citizen. 
If he is prudent and wise, his ballot will always register a 
patriotic freeman’s will, and the will of the patriotic freeman 
in America should be the supreme law of the land. 

THE QUESTION OF 


* the politician in public office. 


insidious 


PREPAKEDNBSS. 

I am especially desirous that the people of Mississippi think 
deepiy on the question of * preparedness” for war. On the surface 
it may appear harmless, but to my mind it is fundamentally 
pernicious. I heard a distinguished officeholder say a few days 
ago that he was in “ favor of preparing for war for the purpose 
of preserving peace.” My countrymen, Germany was prepared 
for war ut the beginning of the devastating struggle now going 
on in Europe. Did her preparation preserve peace? France 


was prepared for war; England had the greatest Navy the 
world has ever known at the beginning of this war. Russia 


vith her compulsory military spirit rampant and paramount— 
did all these influences work for peace? Let the flowing blood, 
the groans of the wounded in the trenches, the heartaches of 
the mothers and wives and the ery of orphaned children of 
Kurope answer that dread question. Governments are but the 
individuals in the aggregate. The same influences move masses 
of men to action that actuate the individual. Did you ever 
know 2 man who really wanted peace to ornament his person 
with a couple of pistols and a bowie knife, and other modern 
implements of hell, and go out into the street as an apostle of 
peace? Do you really think that character of man ever pro- 
moted peace in the community in which he lived? Of course 
you do not. But, on the contrary, he is a disturber of the peace 
and a fomenter of strife. 

Nations, I repeat, are but the individuals in the aggregate. 
The same code of laws and morals should govern the nations in 
their dealing that individuals insist upon governing men in their 
intercourse with each other. Does anyone in Mississippi believe 
that doubling our Navy and quadrupling our Army, taxing to 
depauperization the laboring people of this country, is going to 
be productive of good to the people of the world? If we shall 
enlarge our Navy and increase our Army other nations will do 
likewise, and we shall be relatively weak or strong as we are 
to-day. It is a fatal mistake to assume that others will remain 
inactive in the matter of preparation while we are getting very 
busy. I ean not think, my countrymen, that your judgment and 
consciences are so warped and distorted as toe believe that. It is 
not necessary. We have the President of the United States as 
authority for the statement that “ We are at peace with all the 
world—no one who speaks counsel based on fact or drawn from 
a just and enndid interpretation of realities can say there is any 
reason to fear from any quarter that our independence or the 
integrity of our territory is threatened.” Then why this change 
in policy, I might say polity, of our Government in order to 
gratify the greed and cupidity of a certain favored class to the 
eternal detriment of the toifing masses? 

PREPAREDNESS MEANS WAR, 

And war means sorrow, broken hearts, blighted lives, poverty, 
everything that is bad and un-Christlike. The manufacturers 
©” munitions of war, the builders of battleships, the members of 
the Army and Navy who live as aristrocratic parasites upon the 
products of the laborers’ toil will be benefited by it. And they 
nione will be benetited. Millions of dollars have already been 
made in the United States by the manufacturers of munitions 
of war. Dollars have been coined by the plutocratic advecates 
of “ preparedness ” in this country out of the blood of the men 
in burope who died that royal vanity and kingly egotism might 
be gratified. The tears that have been shed by broken-hearted 
women, the sighs of suffering mothers whose sons have been 
fed to the Moloch of war across the waters, have not disturbed 
in the least the conscience poise of the men on this side who have 
grown fabulously rich furnishing the instruments of death. Oh, 
the hell of it all! It is enough to break the heart of the Prince 
of Peaee and bankrupt Infinite Mercy. Somebody at some time 
must pay the penalty for this monstrous crime against mankind. 
Sut in this day of practical polities, we are told by the dauntless 
jingo, that— 

Men must learn now with pity te dispense, 
For policy sits above conscience. 
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I shall not follow their lead or do their bidding. 

These are terrible times which call for serious thought. A 
truism should drive from the heart the cloud of hate and co; 
suming greed for gain should give place to a passion to ser 
the people. It should be the peculiar function of the Gov 
ment of the United States at this critical period in the work 
history to lead the nations, maddened with blood lust, back int: 
the paths of peace. So “ fair an occasion ” seldom calls a natir 
to serve so well its day and generation. To push aside this s 


pv-eme opportunity, I fear, will be a fatal mistake. Think 
it, my friends, not as partisans, but as patriots. Permit not 


your vision to be clouded by personal or private interests. 
things yo do to-day will either bless or ve: you in the 
come—not alone you, but all posterity. 

LET TOLERATION PREVAIL, 


Let the utmost toleration characterize your profound consid- 
eration of this vital question. The whole responsibility in the 
end rests with you, because you are the source of all legitimate 
power in this Republic. The Ark of the Covenant of Ameri: 
institutions is in your keeping. I ean not better close tf! 
new year greeting than by quoting from the great writer a: 
commentator, Judge Story. I wish that his wise and patriot 
words might be engraved upon the memory of every American : 

“Let the American youth never forget that they possess 
noble inheritance, hought by the toil and sufferings and blood of 
their ancestors; and capable, if wisely improved and faithfull 
guarded, of transmitting to their latest posterity all the substa: 
tial blessings of life, the peaceful enjoyment of liberty, property 
religion, and independence. The structure has been erected by 
architects of consummate skill and fidelity; its foundations ar 
solid; its compartments are beautiful, as well as useful; its 
arrangements are full of wisdom and order; and its defenses 
are impregnable from without. It has been reared fer iim 
mortality, if the work of man may justly aspire to such a title 
It may, nevertheless, perish in an hour, by the folly or corrup 
tion or negligence of its only keepers—the people. Republi: 
are created by the virtue, public spirit, and intelligence of the 
citizens. They fall, when the wise are banished from the publi: 
councils, because they dare to be honest, and the profligate ar 
rewarded, because they flatter the people in order to betr:) 
them.” 

May God give you prudence and wisdom to understand tlh: 
duties devolving upon you in this great emergency, and may that 
prosperity and happiness throughout all the coming years whic! 
belong of right to the true, the patriotic, and the wise, ‘)!es 
and crown your every endeavor. God bless you. 

Cordially and sincerely, 


i 


JAS. K. VARDAMAN 








Pareel Post. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM P. 
MISSOURI, 


OF 


HON, BORLAND, 


In roe House or Rerresenrarives, 


Friday, January 21, 1916. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to! 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include articles on the 
subject of the parcel post: 

[From the Kansas City Weekly Star, Jan. 19, 1916.] 

Boosts THE Parcet Post—UNcLE Sam CooreratTinec WitHh Fans! 
To Finp CusTromers—Kansas CITY POSTMASTER BEGINS Cana! 
TO LINK PRODUCER AND BUYEK IN THE ‘“‘FARM-TO-TABLE” MoveMes 
There were 500 parcel-post turkeys eaten in Kansas City last 

Thanksgiving. W. N. Collins, the acting postmaster, got the figure 
while keeping close tab on the parcel-pest business, trying to make it 
better. The turkey business clinched a conviction he had that there 
ought to be inore pareel-post turkeys, butter, eggs, and other produce 
moving cityward from the country. He told the Post Office Depart 
ment so. and asked permission to do a little pioneering. ‘I he other 
day Postmaster General Burleson wrote back and told him foe ware 
right In and pioneer. 

To be sure, Mr Burleson’s language wasn’t in just those words. Tt 
simply authorizel Mr. Collins to be a mediary between the constn 
and the producer, to help werk out the department’s “ farm-to tibi 
movement, which already has been started in post offices in Washing 
ton, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and other cities. 

INTERESTS COUNTRY POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. Collins is now sending tetters to between three and four thor 
sand postmasters in fourth-class offices in the first and second parce! 
post zones, asking them to cooperate in the “ farm-to-table ” movement 
to give it publicity among the farmers of thelr communities, and to sug 
gest that Iocal merchants carry different types of parcel-post comtainers. 





Any farmer who has butter, eggs, poultry, meat, vegetables, o1 ott 




















roduc to sell nee it drop Mr. ¢ s a line saying what as 
to seli and how much of it, an M Colii will find t ust 
Such letters should be addressed 
Postmast Farm to Table, K: 3 ¢ . Me 
In reply the postmaster will send the farmer a circular with full 
instructions as to parcel-post regulations and rates The farmer's 
name and the products he h to sell will be put a list. and t “ 
lists supplied to city consumers. <A pros "s name wi e kept 
list only 30 days. By that time he will be supposed to have und 
ners. If he has not, his name can be kept on the lists by furt 
sts. 
“We're trying to nsumer up 
aid Mr. Collins, Me hat’s the arcel 
ost We an get a ve o x ery 
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‘ es of the city The 
parcel-post rate in these zones is 1 cent a pound plus 4 cent Thus, 
a 20-pound can of lard would cost 24 cents to ship by mail. Of course, 
a farmer outside of these zones is welcome to have his name and prod 
ucts listed, but we feel there’s a better chance for thos vithin these 
Zones 

A city consumer may ask the post office for t ren st <« 
armers on whi I ! te mr fe th hat it 
only butter and ‘ W e to st v 
their prices and orderir i Ch Eke @ ‘ just he 
the armer arrange. I V t 10 cents ‘ 1 t i 1 | 
c. O. D., and payment mi be made for it to the carrier, including the 
money-order fee of { I $2.50 ord ” do Ss 
eents for $1 

‘But this C. O y-order expen should be eliminated 
after the first tris , uccess of the farmer | viving 
strictly first-class goods; the consumer is in paying 7 ipti 
Both must be fair and \ farmer ought to be p 
reliable consumers by tl } they giv and thus es lish 
jine of reguiar customer proper recdits 

i1IGtiT TO {EB CARRKI 
I believe one deveiopment will be the turning of lot of waste 

products to profit The farm hou ife isn’t r to t 0 reful « 
saving winter eggs when the 1 ch of h ol is I 
to take to town to sell at wholesale But i kr he pt 
tho eggs ir mntainer ar h { +; } rv ’ t 1 ‘ 
toa ble carrie I tow i i li li } Mh 

To a question Mr. Collir ‘ ! ul 
ieveloping It had increased about 25 ce ! [I 

h of this in se wa it usir 1 I l 

, but the ( bt W rey he j I { 

Most all cou gi h gh thi I llem 
buyer, the commission man, at roce Ea st 1 
profit If the farmer and ft} onsumer can ag n dix t 
three profits the parcel-post marketing system will be 
lasting basis. But the pr 1 has got te remember tl y 
isn’t keen of hi Neither he 
the usual e! 

the Kansas Cit; tar, Jan. 19, 1916. 
WIDENS FARM-TO-TABLE PLA \( NG POSTMASTER SI i ‘ me 
PKAVELING SALESMEN TO IiELI 

\ to make the thousands ¢ ommercial travel I e in 
Kansas City active beosters fer the new parcel post farm-to-table s 
ice has been su ‘sted to W. N. Collins, who propo » take tl itt 





up with the secretaries of the 

His proposal fs that each 
of the service by keeping his 
in the smal! towns and sent in by parcel post. This plan is now being 
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followed by men Rai:way Mail Service. 

. ( to recognize a good thing than the comme il 
travelers,’ he said, and no class can be of more use in makir the 
erviee popular. Egg cartens may be purchased that the traveling man 
n carry flat in his case, or he can buy the container I 

















ny towns. I am requesting the postmasters in n the 
150-mile zone of Kansas City to see that their n a 
line of carrying cases. Egg cases holding a dozen es may be pu 
hased for as low as 34 cents each, and they lie flat for rrying when 
empty. 

“| assume that the greatest bargains in produce should come from 
the man who has no handy market save the rural route, but the smal 
town merchant can save the consumer considerabl n nisl 
ing fresh produce, I remember buying f eggs ir rll inta tow 


near Kansas City for 16 cents a dezen when eggs retailed for 30 cents 
he re.”’ 

Among the new products offered for the list Mr. Cotlins will probably 
issue next week are headcheese and cottage cheese. 

A Carroll County man writes he will have 600 farm-cured, hickory- 
smoked hams to market withia four weeks. These are the kind that 
make red gravy, he declares 











Statement from Mr. Jones in Regard to Sisal. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. IGOE. 


OF MISSOURI 
In tue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Friday, January 21, 1916. 
Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, recently resolutions were introduced 
for an investigation of the company that is making loans on 
Sisal. In a previous issue of the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and in 
newspaper articles the names of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., of St. Louis, and Mr, Breckinridge Jones, the president of 
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Discrimination at Annapolis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tue House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1916. 
Mr. SIEGEL. 


extend my 
letters: 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
remarks in the Recorp, 1 include the following 


JANUARY 12, 1916. 
lion. JoSEPHUS DANIELS, 


Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Secretary: Approximately one-quarter of the people of my 
district are residents who came from Italy or who are their descendants. 

In New York City they have made steady progress in all the profes- 
slons until to-day numbers of them are holding public office, both on the 
bench and in the Legislature of the State of New York. 

We never hear in New York City of any discrimination of any kind 
or description, either in the administration of our civil or criminal law 
or in treatment accorded them in our schools, high schools, colleges, or 
universities. 

The two midshipmen who heretofore represented the twentieth con- 
gressional district of New York at the United States Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, have been from amongst them, and following my idea of the 
best manner of filling such vacancies, namely, by holding preliminary 
competitive examinations after due notice to all the residents of my 
district, I find a disinclination on their part to go to Annapolis, basing 
their refusal on the ground that those who have come from Italy or are 
their sons would never be permitted to graduate from Annapolis on 
account of social ostracism and unfair treatment. 

To remove the ‘mpression, I would like to obtain the information 
from you as to whether there 1s any basis for any such conception 
as to what actual conditions are at Annapolis, and as to whether 
there has ever been any graduate from Annapolis amongst those who 
came from Italy, or their sons, and as to whether there are any such 
midshipmen now at the academy. 

It is needtess for me to refer to the fact that Italians have fought 
most gallantly, both on land and sea, and that many Italian officers 
have won the world’s recognition for hercism and undaunted courage in 
times of war, and | would indeed be most surprised to learn that there 
is any discrimination of any kind at the present time at the Naval 
Academy against Italians, as I personally know that you would not 
permit same, 

As I have set the examination for the 
you for an early answer to this letter? 

Sincerely, yours, 


25th of January, could I ask 


Tsaac Srecet. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, January 18, 1916, 


Ifon, ISAAC SIEGBL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear Mr, SIpceL: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 


of your communication of January 12, and hasten to assure you that 
there is no discrimination against midshipmen who are of Italian 
descent. 

A glance at the names contained in the Navy Register will show 
that descendants of persons belonging to the principal nations of the 
world are officers of the United States Navy. 


Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 








Comments on the Mexiean Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 
OF TEXAS, 
In toe Hovuskt or Representatives, 
1916. 


Saturday, January 22, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the El Paso Her- 
ald’s Republican editor, Mr. H. D. Slater, a few days ago 
editorially condemned Senators Farr, LopGr, and others for 
their recent denunciations of President Wilson for recognizing 
the Carranza government in Mexico. Further on in this edi- 
torial this Republican editor, whose long residence in El Paso 
fully qualifies him to speak on Carranza’s recognition, says: 

It was the first step that seemed to have the support of reason, 
wisdom, or healthy American sentiment. This being so, it is to be 
regretted that the Republican Senators have chosen this particular 
act as the main point of attack. i 

The other commendable act of the administration was the appoint- 
ing of a competent and experienced diplomat to be ambassador—a man 
chosen from the ranks of the Diplomatic Service and called to this 
exacting task in spite ot his being a hold-over appointee of a Repub- 
Mean administration. How the Republican Senators hope to make this 
a party issue is beyund our powers of comprehension. 

There seemed to be only one practical alternative to recognition of 
the Carranza government—that was armed intervention and long-term 
occupation of the country. That may come some day, but every possi- 
ble resource in reason should be exhausted before armed intervention 
is seriously considered. The Herald believes that armed intervention 
is not necessary, has not been necessary, and will not become necessary, 
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if the relations with Mexico are handled with honesty, sin 
and ordinary wisdom. ; 
But, on the other hand, it is idle for anyone, no matter how : 
a friend of the administration he may be, to attempt te minimiz: 
terrible Freee that have been committed in Mexico and along 
border with the full knowledge and almost with the connivance o;{ 
Government. When the time comes to present proper claims in be) 
of Americans and other foreigners, the negotiations should be ec, 
on with the utmost firmness and persistence. Mexico must pay 
pay heavily, for the wrongs deliberately done in the course 
revolution. Payments of money will never remedy the wrongs o1 
back the dead; but the long course of abuses has been to a yer) 
degree the fault of our own Government, and this fact must bx 
into consideration. It is along this line that Senators may 
wisely, and patrioticaily assail the Washington administration. 
Conditions in Mexico are bad, but they are not so bad as som: 
more radical critics would make them appear. Generally sp 
there has been marked improvement since the recognition of the « 


‘erity. ¢ 


ranza government. Many things do not go to the satisfactio 
foreigners interested in the Republic, but, after all, the Mex 


will expect to administer their own country in their own way: 
subject to general and well-established law of international 
course, foreigners will have to meet the situation now created. \ 
of the projects of the Carranza party are economically faulty 
dangerous to the material welfare, the moral and social welfare, 
Republic. But Mexico will have to pass through the travail ani 
have to find out a lot of things fer itself before it will belley: 
recant, 

The Herald is totally out of sympathy with any general den 
tion of Mexico and Mexicans or any campaign, in or out of Cong 
to embarrass the de facto government at this time. The [Herald 
lieves it is voicing the desire of a majority of Americans ani | 
peans, both in and out of Mexico, both directly interested fina: 
or industrially, and disinterested, when it pleads for fair play and 
time to work out the internal problem in the best way. 

It would be unfair, oppressive, and dishonest for the Americar 
this time to place obstacles in the way of Mexico's restoration. 
Herald has no delusions about Mexico, no great hopes of early 
plete restoration. The Herald is disposed to regard Mexico as 
transition stage that may last for a decade or two decades, with 
curring disturbances, losses, and rampant evils. Mexico is not r 
for an advanced democracy, and any faction or factional leade: 
undertakes to strike forward too far in advance of his age an: 


people is doomed to disappointment and defeat. 

But there is a tremendous work that the United States can 
assist Mexico in her reconstruction without bringing forwa: 
threat of armed intervention in Mexico’s affairs, 





Rural Credits. 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM SCHLEY 


OF GEORGIA, 
Ix rine House or Represenratives, 
j, 1916, 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I submit a request for un 
mous consent. I ask unanimous consent that I may extend 
remarks in the Recorp by publishing a letter from Hon. Chia 
Hall Davis, of Petersburg, Va., which is a criticism of Hl 
bill 6838, known as the Moss rural-credit bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks un 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printin: 
letter written by Charles Hall Davis, of Petersburg, Va., 0 
Moss rural-credit bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ol}: 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Georgia the le: 
of the communication and what the nature of it is? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman | 
Indiana I will state that Mr. Davis is considered, in my ju 
ment and by all of the people who have devoted any stud) 
the question of rural credits, to be one of the greatest ex} 
on that subject in the United States. He was the secretary | 
former joint committee of the House and Senate and practica 
drafted all of the organization features of every bill that is 1 
before Congress for every one who introduced them. He kno 
more about the question and is more vitally interested in it fr 
the standpoint of the farmers of the country than any man t! 
I know of. This is a reply to a communication addressed to hi 
by me, asking him to take the Moss bill and criticize it from 1) 
standpoint of an expert, and he has done so, and I will sa) 
the gentleman that he has criticized it down to the bone. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The communication is as follows: 

PETERSEURG, 


* 
I 
4 


THON, TOW ALD 


Monday, January 2 


VA., January 2/, 


lion. WILLIAM Scuiey Howarp, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Replying to your favor of the 17th ultimo, asking fo: 
comments and criticisms on the land-mortgage banking bill, reco 
mended by the Joint Committee on Rural Credits and introduced |! 
the House by Mr. Moss of Indiana, on January 4, 1916, as Hl. Kk 
6838, and comparing it p.+iicularly with the land-mortgage bankin, 
bill, which you have intro« iced as H. R. 4714, I beg to say: 



























irst. The joint committee’s bill (H. R. 6838) seems to we a 
2 t improvement over the Hollis-Bnikeley bill, and H 
bi introduced at the last session of ¢ It I 
st carefully nd ingenious! wn firs 
! impressi« tf thor ! I taking 
Ass ing } , b + 
ere are very fe iticisn ! I 
Second. But, in my judgment, the (H. R. 6835 
lamentally Many ot s f er! 
e improper, [I do not b ; to fl 
retief desired or tl facilities « tl 
that would be forded by tl ! 
bill which l lopt and ad r 
The joint committee's bill (H. R. 683 is subject I ) 
isms as to its fundamental prinet 
First. The joint « ttee’s bill arb ly vides tl i 
i2 Feder nd-bank districts, provic or ti Tre ’ a 
bank in each of those districts mach of the nd 
ks is authorized to issue and sell Fed tT loa ‘ 
res secured by the deposit of first mortsg e di 
trict land bank by local farm-loan associ: t rritor 
ignated by the Federal farm-ioan board iington \ of 
he farm-lonn bonds or debentut issued b ny district nk 
re guaranteed by each of the other 11 district nd ban 
he subdivisi of the country into 12 districts is purely a trar 
mi there is no log yr ich ! 


reason apparent f« 











\pparently, this into 12 districts is simply 
f the subdivision ‘ts under the Federal resery 
here may h been souml economi reasons for the esta 
listrict Federal reserve banks in commercial banking, th 
uch reason fer the establishment of district land | 
banking. 
In order that this distinction may be clearly ul appre 
jiated, the difference between commercial bs l-mortgage 






banking must | clearly understood When 


tood. it is 
vident that while there may be reasons 


lishment 








of a central band in commercial banking, t not evist 
n land-mortgage banks The concentration ) sible with 
central bank——-which might be a source of weaknes n commercial 
banking—can not help but be a source of strength in land-morts 
inks, because the two systems of banking are entirel lifferent and 
ive practically in direct antithesis A central bank ma e a sol 
ff weakness in commercial banking. lt can not help but i urce 
of strength in land-mortgage banking. A central bank may be a soures 
of danger in commercial banking through its control of the cash resources 
of the country A central bank can not help but be a source of safety 
in rura! banking properly organized, because the dangers of imprope 
ntrol, as they exist in commercial banking, are impossible 
To appreciate this point, a thorough understanding ist be of 








vhat land-mortgage banking is. I can not more succinctly express the 
difference between the two systems than by quoting from a speech wh 
you delivered in the House of Representatives on January 22, 1915, 
as follows: 

“The commercial bank is the exact antithesis of the land-mort 
bank. The operation of the one is an exact reversal of tl 


t 








wv Operation 
f£ the other. The commercial bank brings together th: ish of th 
ommunity and sells that cash for credit. The land-mortgage ban' 
brings together the credit of the community and sel that credit for 
cash. The commercial bank pools the money of the community and 
sells It for interest-bearing notes or bonds. The land-mort Z 


oa 
i rT DaDk 


pools the interest-bearing notes or bonds of the community and sells 
them for cash.” 


The theory of land-mortgage banking is to give to the smalk 
7 g g 











~t rmer 
he benefit of the collective credit of the farmers of the Nation rhis 
an be done only through a system of guarantees of institutions pra: 
tically presenting this collective credit An independent land ink 
operating only in a given district, could give to the far: that 
listrict the benefit of nothi more than the collective er that 





district. A central bank, representing the collective far 


the whole country 

‘he farmer can never get the cheapest credit and can neve 
money on the best terms unless and until he can get this collecti 
of the whole farming country, thereby giving to the bond which h« 
for investment the very greatest security. 

The joint committee’s bill apparently recognizes this principle, 
tuse it requires each Federal land bank district to guarantee the 
oan bonds or debentures issued by each of the other 11 Federal | 

This heing the case, it would seem that the wisdom of giving t 
ndividual farmer the benefit of the collective farming credit of the 
vhole country is recognized. and that the joint committee’s suggested 
irrangement of 12 district land banks instead of one central bank Is 
ased on some other reason, 





credit o 


would give greater benefit to the individual farmer. 








farm 
ark 











Let us examine into the vartous possible reasons against a central 
ink and in favor of 12 district banks and see if there is any valid 
jection to a central bank; if there is any valid reason for tl estal 


lishment of 12 district banks: and if it is not true that the central bank 
n land-mortgage banking offers distinct advantages: and if th« 
posed 12 district banks do not impose distinct disadvantages 
farmer. 

When the Federal reserve act was passed the principal arguments 
igainst the central bank and in favor of a number of district | 
ere: 

(2) A central bank would centralize all the cash resources of. the 
ountry at one point. There was great danger of an improper use of 
these concentrated cash resources at the point of concentration Under 
the national banking act, as it existed prior to the passage of the Fed 
‘ral reserve act, there had been a concentration of the cash resour« 
of the country in New York and other large centers. These concen- 
trated cash resources had to be utilized by the banks in some way. 
The most inviting field for such use became the lending of this money 
mn short-time or call loans, for stock speculation, and other speculative 
purposes, As a result of the demand so created, additional inducements 
in the way of interest on deposits and faciliti for collection were 
fered to the country banks. The result was that the country b 
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inks 





es 





inks 
re tempted to send their available funds to these large centers, thereby 
‘axing the concentration of cash resources at such points, and d& 
priving their local customers of the use of the money when local t 

ds demanded such use. 

But in land-mor 
tank” in the ter 
the function of a 
t an exact r 
about the da 


r 





Isiness 


banking there is no such danger. The word 
l-mortgage banking” is probably misleading. 
mortgage bank is entirely ferent from, and 
if, the function of a comr 


oncentration in land-mortgas 
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Jaws. and all can be easily and readily handled together. The re 
quirements for conveyancing and registration and the power anid 
method of foreclosure are exactly the same in each case. These | 
mortgaves, all coming from the same State, can readily and properly 
be taken together as the basis or security for an issue of land-bank | 
bor (designated as of a certain series 
if the mortgages, securing a certain series of land-bank bonds, 

are sclected from two or more States, the part of the security for 
the land - bank bonds so issued will be governed by one set of laws regu 
Jating conveyancing, registration, mortgaging, foreclosure, etc., in one 
State, and another part of the security for the land-bank bonds so 
issued will be governed by an entirely different set of laws regulating 
con incing, registration, mortgaging, foreclosure, etec., in another 
Ftate 

Any complication or variation in methods of enforcing the security 
for these land-bank bonds must result in raising questions and compari- 
sons that can only be to the disadvantage of the farmer borrower. 

The Howard bill recognizes that the State is the natural unit of 
subdivision in a system of land-mortgage banks It provides for the 
lending of the money to the farmers by local institutions, limited in 
their operations to a single country. The local county bank then guar- 


antees the mortgages so taken and sends them to the State bank. The 
State bank then guarantees the mortgages sent to it by the local banks 
in that State and sends these mortgages to the central bank. Hach 
mortgage sent to the central bank is guaranteed by a local county bank 


and by the State bank of the State in which that county is located. 
Upon receiving these guaranteed mortgages, the central bank deposits 
them in trust as security for an issue of land-bank bonds of a given 
seric But all the mortgages securing a given series of land-bank 
bonds must come from the same State and must be governed by the 
Fume laws. 

Under the Howard bill, the central bank alone can ‘issue and sell 
land-bank bonds. All such bonds are the direct obligations of the 


central bank; all are secured by first mortgages at a given percentage 
of the value of farm lands; all such mortgages are guaranteed by a 
local and by a State bank, which can guarantee mortgages only to the 
mamount of a fixed proportion to their capital stock. But the land- 
bank bonds issued by the central bank in a certain series are all secured 
by first mortgages that are homogeneous in character, that all come 
from the same State, and that are all governed by the same laws. 

Second. Under the joint committee's bill, provision is made for the 
establishment of 12 district land banks, each having a minimum capital 
of $500,000, This capital is to be subscribed by the investing public, 
and if the investing public fails to subscribe It, then the National Govy- 
ernment takes the unsubscribed stock and holds it until it is otherwise 
disposed of. 

Naturally these 12 Federal land banks will be located at some center 
in the selected districts, which districts will probably be largely co- 
terminous with the districts under the Federal Reserve System. The 
location of these district land banks will almost certainly be in some 
large city. The stock will doubtless be subscribed by men of large means, 
and it would aepeee probable that if 12 such district banks were estab- 
lished the existing land-mortgage companies would promptly subscribe 
to the entire six milllens of capital stock of these banks, and thereby 
control the operations of the entire system. In this way under the joint 
committee's bill the control of the entire system would probably be at 
ence taken over by the existing land-mortgage companies or by a very 
few individuals. And even if this were not done at once it is probable 
that in a short time these individuals, by the purchase of stock on the 
market, would control all of these district land banks, carrying with it 
the control of the entire land-mortgage banking system of the country. 

Now, the writer has contended above that there is no particular danger 
to the tndividual farmer in the possible control of a central bank or 
banks by an individual or individuals, provided the system were oper- 
ated under proper restrictions. But, on the other hand, it Is respectfully 
submitted that the system outlined by the joint committee does not con- 
tain some very essential restrictions, and that, in consequence, there 
might be a very decided disadvantage to the farming community should 
this control of the 12 district land banks pass into the hands of a few 
individuals. 

The joint committee's bill provides that the only charges against the 
individual farmer shall be 

(a) An amount sufficient to meet his semiannual interest payments, 

(The act limits the rate to the legal rate fixed by law for loans by 
national banks. This means a varying rate in the different States.) 


(b) An amount sufficient to meet his semiannual amortization pay- 
ments. 

(About this there can be no criticism.) 

(c) An amonat sufficient to pay the expense of operation and the 


profits of the system. 

This is defined in the act as “ the excess of interest payments on in- 
dorsed mortgages above the interest payments on farm-leoan bonds for 
which said mortgages are held as collateral security, said excess of 
interest in no case to be more than 1 per cent of the amount of principal 
remaining unpaid on said mortgage’ 

Nora.—-This provides that the district land bank can recelve for its 
expenses and profits an amount not exceeding 1 per cent on the unpaid 
principal due on mortgages. It is proper that the maximum to be 
charged should be limited, but this is not the only needed limitation. 
There should also be a limitation on the amount of dividends which the 
stockholders of the Federal land bank can receive. Otherwise the Fed- 
eral land banks will undoubtedly always charge this full 1 per cent for 
expenses and profits, so as to secure large dividends for their stock- 
holders, although a very much smaller amount than 1 per cent is suffi- 
cient in KBuropean countries to take care of this item of expense and 
profits. This point will be more fully dealt with hereafter under 

fourth” below. 

The Howard bill provides that the capital for the proposed system 
shall be obtained as follows: 

The local people in the farming communities subscribe to the stock 
of the local county banks which are organized with small capital. Each 
of these banks devotes a part of its capital toward subscribing for 
stock in a State bank. Each State and local bank devotes a part of its 
capital toward subscriptions to stock in the central bank. In conse- 
quence the local bank is owned by the local farmers in small amounts. 
‘The State bank is owned by the local banks of the State, which means 
that it is owned and controlled by the local farmers of the State. The 
central bank is owned by the State and local banks, which means that 
it is owned and controlled by the local farmers of the Nation. ‘The 
amount of meney invested in the stock of all the banks is represented by 
the aggregate capital of all the local banks. ‘That is the only sum on 
which dividends are to be paid. The profits of the State bank and of 
the central bank all go back to the local bank. The stockholder in the 


| go back to the borrowers, and, in effect, reduce the interest rate 1 











local bank only receives a fixed dividend of 6 per cent, and the sur; 
profits of the whole system are ultimately used to buy in and retire + 
stock, thereby mutualizing the organization, after which all divide, 


yy them. This point will be more fully elaborated under four 
below. 
The net result of the Howard bill, however, in so far as stoct 


trol is concerned, is that the stock control of the entire system, in 
local banks, State banks, and the central bank, is in the farmers < 


country The system is for the benefit of the farmers. ‘The fa; 
must support it. It is proper that the control and-ultimate own: 
of the system should be in the farmers. The proposed system sl 


start with the farmer and end with the farmer. It is impossible, y 
the Howard bill, for any outside interest to control the system thr 
stock ownership. ‘The ownership of the stock under that biil is p 
in the people who must support the system, who need the syste: 
their own benefit, who will operate it at a minimum expense, sani 
are willing to invest small amounts in the stock of local banks ay 
receive a reasonable return thereon so as to get the benefit of the 

Third. Under the joint committee’s bill it is provided, as stated 
the original $500,000 of capital of each Federal land bank can }\ 
scribed for by the general public or must be taken temporarily | 
National Government. The objections to this method of placing 
stock of the Federal land banks have just been outlined. 

but, under the joint committee’s bill it is also provided that 
borrower from a local farm-loan association must subscribe to 5 
cent of the amount of his loans in stock of the local farm-loan : 
tion. The local farm-loan association then devotes this money to 4 
scription to stock in the district Federal land bank. 

Under the joint committee's bill the district land banks can guar 
farm-loan bonds or debentures to the extent of twenty times their capi: 
In consequence, this provision is apparently made so that the op 
tions of the bank can apparently be unlimited in volume, because ev: 
borrower is required to subscribe to stock of the local association to ) 
extent of one-twentieth of his loan, and the local association then 
vests this money in stock of the district land bank. In conseque: 
whenever a loan is asked for the borrower must take one-twentieth 
the desired loan in stock, and, therefore, the proportion between 
steck and the guaranteed farm-loan bonds or debentures issued by 
district land bank is always maintained. 

It is respectfully submitted that there are two specific objection 
this method of procedure, as follows: 

(1) It is fundamentally an error to require a borrower to borrow 1: 
money than he needs and they invest this money in a named secur 
Under the joint committee's bill a man borrowing $16,000 for his fx 
needs must also borrow $500 to invest in stock of the local farm-l. 
association. It seems inadvisable to require the borrower to thus 
crease his principal and interest obligation, especially when there is 
need for so doing. It is true that the bill assumes that this stock 
taken by the borrower will pay dividends which will more than off 
the interest charge. This may or may not prove true in pract 
But the borrower in the case named must also pay the principal 
the $500 borrowed to be invested in stock, and it seems unwise to 
quire 2 borrower who needs all his credit and all his resources for 
upbullding of his farm to start out by borrowing additional mone 
the purpose of investing in land-bank stock. 

The Howard bill, on the other hand, provides, as stated, that 
stock of the local banks may he subseribed for by local investors. 
burden of buying this stock is not placed on the borrower, and sh: 
not be fa on him. 

(2) Under the joint committee's bill, as stated, the original 
of the district land banks, amounting to $500,000 in the case of 
bank, is taken by general investors or by the National Government 
addition, each borrower is required, as stated, to subscribe to 5 per 
of the loans which he desires in stock of the local association, and t 
money is then invested by the local association in stock of the distr 
land bank. The law authorizes the district land bank to guaran 
farm-loan bonds or debentures to the extent of twenty times its capit 
As a result, however, of this peculiar condition, the district land 
can never have outstanding farm-loan bonds or debentures to the ext: 
of twenty times its capital, because every borrower must take stock to 
extent of one-twentieth of his loan, and, consequently, the stock 
scribed by the borrower will always be in the proportion of 1 to 20 
the loans made, and the $500,000 of original capital of the district ba 
will be in addition to this stock taken by the borrowers and will red 
the percentage which the capital of the district bank must bear to | 
outstanding farm-loan bonds or debentures. 

In addition, while every borrower must, at the time of making 
loan, subscribe to one-twentieth of the loan in stock, there is no man: 
tory provision for the retirement of this stock after the loan is » 
The bill does provide : 

“Such stock may, in the discretion of the directors and with 
permission of the directors of the land bank, be paid off at par 
retired.” 

But if not so retired, then it remains outstanding as a dividend 
den on the system, as more fully stated under “ Fourth” hereatt 
and it also serves to reduce the proportion between the outstand 
stock of the district land bank and the amount of farm-loan 
or debentures which that land bank can issue, because every applica 
for a new loan must subscribe to one-twentieth of his loan in » 
stock, and the already outstanding stock issued in connection 
loans that have been paid will serve to reduce the proportion betw 
the outstanding stock of the land bank and the amount of outstanii: 
farm-loan bonds or debentures. 

Fourth. The fourth fundamental objection to the joint commitic 
bill has been already touched on above. It consists in the fact th 
the system proposed by the joint committee provides for a constant! 
increasing outstanding stock of the district land banks; a constant 
increasing dividend burden on the system; a constantly decreasi 
proportion between the outstanding stock of the district land | 
and the outstanding farm-loan bonds or debentures—that is, a const. 
decrease in the power of the district banks to issue farm-loan bon 
or debentures to the extent of twenty times their capital; and a fai 
to limit the dividends that may be paid to the stockholders, althous 
the amount which the banks may charge the borrower is limited ; and 
failure to provide for the retirement of the stock, the mutualizat 
of the system, and the turning over of its earnings to the borrow 
with a consequent ultimate material reduction in interest rates 

It has been already shown how the stock of the district land be: 
must be constantly Lareennad, because each borrower must take ©! 
twentieth of his lean in new stock, because the stock originally 
scribed by borrowers whose loans have been paid off may be still o 
standing, and because the original $500,000 of capital of the dist! 


iy 
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nd bayk will still be outstanding, cxcept, perhap n so fat 

subseribed for by the National Government, that stoct! eing reti 

when an equivalent amount of stock is taken by borrowers Chis 
means, as stated, that the proportion between the capilal of th 
listrict land bank and its outstanding farm-loan bonds or del res 
will be constantly decreased. Although authorized so to do by the t 
it ean never have outstanding in farm-loan bonds or debenture an 
amount equal to twenty times its capital. If borrowers under this 


ystem who take out one-twentieth of their loans in stock should pay 
of their Ioans and still hold the steck, and if new borrowers are re 
quired cach to take one-twentieth of their new loaus in stock, then it 
wight very well happen that the district land bank would reach a 
position where its outstanding farm-loan bonds or debentures could 
not exceed deuble er treble the amount of its outstanding stock. 

This would mean an enormous additional dividend burden on the 
district land bank. It would have to pay dividends on all of its out 
standing stock. It could make no new loans unless it also issued 
new stock. In consequence the borrower, who is required to take one 
twentieth of his loan in new stock, would be in the position of being 
forced to buy stock which the bank did not wish to issue, which could 
only earn small dividends (because of the large amount of stock out 
standing), and which he did not want to own. Moreover, in order to 
pay dividends on this constantly increasing amount of outstanding 
stock the district banks would be forced to require the borrower to pay 
for expenses and profits the full amount authorized by law, viz, 1 per 
cent upon balance due upon his loan. This would mean an increased 
burden on the borrower. It is evident, therefore, that the plan of 
requiring the borrower to take one-twentieth of his loan in stock is 
fundamentally wrong, so far as he is concerned and so far as it 
requires him to assume an unnecessary burden. It is inadvisable from 
the standpoint of the bank, in that it constantly reduces the bank’s 








ability to issue farm-loan bonds or debentures in the proportion of | 


twenty times its capital stock. It is inadvisable, in that it con 
stantly increases the dividend-burden of the bank, making its stock 
less desirable by reason of reduced dividends per share and making 
its charges to the farmer greater by reason of the necessity for paying 
dividends on a larger volume of outstanding stock, 

Now, on the other hand, the dividends which can be paid by the 
bank should be fixed and limited. While the bank can only charge 
the farmer an amount equal to 1 per cent on the outstanding balance 
of his loan as a fund to pay expenses and profits, yet the experience 
of European countries has demonstrated that 1 per cent is far more 
than sufficient to pay these expenses and profits. 

If the bank can only pay a limited dividend on its stock, say 6 per 
cent, and can only pay expenses approved by the Federal farm-loan 
board, then, as the system grows, this amount charged against the 
farmers for expenses and profits will be constantly reduced, or else 
will serve to increase the surplus of the bank. 

Under the Howard bill it is provided that the expenses and protits 
must be paid out of this 1 per cent. But it Is also provided that 
the profits or dividends can nvot excel 6 per cent on the outstanding 
stock, and it is also provided that the surplus profits over and above 
this dividend, shall be ultimately used to pay off and retire the out 
standing stock at par, after which retirement all of the profits of the 
system go to the borrowers at the end of each year in proportion to 
their borrowings, thereby reducing still further the interest charge 
to the farmer. 

It is respectfully submitted that any system which ts established 
should contemplate the ultimate mutualization of the system, so that 
the proiits thereafter can go to the farmer borrowers. It should pro- 
vide for a constantly decreasing amount ef outstanding dividend 
bearing stock, rather than for a constantly increasing amount of such 
stock. It should certainly insure that the power of the land bank 
to issue farm-loan bonds or debentures in the proportion of twenty 
times its capital stock shall never be impaired or reduced, because such 
impairment or reduction must be an additional charge or burden 
against the borrowers, whose payments for expenses and protits must 
care tor a constantly increasing dividend burden. 

The foregoing will serve to show what appear te me to be the 
principal fundamental objections to the bill of the joint committee. I 
might, perhaps, raise other objections to some of its details, but this 
criticism is already too long. 

On the other hand, I do not think that the Howard bill is yet letter 
perfect. It also Is subject to criticism in detall, but is seems to me 
that the general theory of that bill is correct, and that it is funda- 
mentally right; whereas the general theory of the joint committee's 
bill seems to me to be subject to the above criticisms. 

I hope that this letter, for the length of which I must apologize, 
will serve to call your attention to the principles on which the two 
bills seem to be based, and to show you the lines along which it seems 
to me that changes and corrections should be made in the joint 
committee's bill. 

Very truly, yours, Cuartes Hann Davis, 








Pork. 


EXTENSLON OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANK CLARK. 
OF FLORIDA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 


Vonday, January 24, 1916. 


ns 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave | 


granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
articles from the Ocala Daily Banner, Saturday, January 22, 
1916. 

The urticles are as follows: 

PORK. 

The New York Times is up on its hind legs and makes a most pitiful 
how! because the Congressman from this district, who happens to be 
chairman of the House Public Buildings Committee, favors not ex 


pensive but fairly attractive Federal brildings for the smaller cities in 
the rural districts. 
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[from the Kansas City Star 
Tue COLLINS IDEA Spreaps—-A HIUNpReE! 


FArnM-ToO-TABLK PLAN——PRODUCERS 


AWAKENING TO THE CHANCE OPPERED T 


FOR SUNDAY TRADE, 

The farm-to-table Parcel Post Servi 

Six days ago W. N. Collins, acting 
letters of inquiry from consumers now 


pos 
ave 
producers, who get the news slower, are 


many letters, but the number is increasing d 
“The invisibie results will be even greater 
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“T do not know how many people have told me that th 
bulletin service had reminded them to write toa rela li 
country and make arrangements for securing fresh produce at a cheay 
price. The announcement they can get produce through the mail r 
cent a pound plus 4 cents reminds them they are overlooking 
opportunity. 
DEAL WITH SOME ONE ¥ Now 

“This kind of business will not show on our bulletin list of p 
but it will show in the receipts of the office, and 1 am glad t 
Really the best way is to deal with some on ut know, so t 
of credit and quality of produce does not be I 

“There is hardly a family in the city that c« 1 not ma 
arrangements of this kind. If they do not know anyone in 1 
they have a neighbor that does, or If this fal they can writ 
acquaintance in the small town, who can make arrangement 
thus confidence and responsibility is fixed in the transaction 

RULES FOR SUNDAY TRAD} 

Mr. Collins calls attention to the Sunday nner s 
parcel post offers. Perishable prod » that \ = 
early Sunday morning will be delivered fr Sunday 1 
for the Sunday dinner. Such packages should marked p } 
and, if there is danger of breakage, should also rked g 

A Lathrop (Mo.) woman offers to sel! exzg jnantiti 
receiver sell to nelghbors at a profit. ol plan 
followed now. ‘Two dozen eggs in a lig ont } sent 150 


for 9 cents. Ten dozen eggs would 
tainer, so there is a saving in the large 

The postmasters in the small town 
quickly. Many of them ! nd offs 
in their neighborhood. 
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“ The campaign seemed to put the Ides 


Collins, acting postmaster, this morning 
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have told me in the last few 
Anybody can write to frien« 
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rt oldie: it Fort Leavenworth want to take part in the move- 
nent The post er there has written Mr. Collins asking for par- 
! 3 f the troops 
( Kans umer feels as follows about the movement: 
I was raised on arm, so these city ‘fresh’ eggs that settle 
n you shake them, and the ‘pure’ butter that smells to high 
} n in three days’ time, and the little, measly apples at 60 cents a 
p il combine to inspire deep gratitude to the post office for coming 
Mr. Collins announced farm-to-table parcels arriving Saturday night 


dt be delivered Sunday in time for dinner. 





the Late Representative Joseph A. Goulden, of New York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


WILLIAM J 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. CARY. 


In 


tHe Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunday, January 23, 1916, 


On House resolution (H. Res. 101) 


paying tribute to the memory of 


Hfon. Josten A. Goutpen, late a Representative from the State of 

New York. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, in the few remarks I wish to ad- 
iress to the House in memory of our departed colleague, I must 
ecessurily contine myself entirely to a short, but very pleasant, 


friendship with Col. GoULDEN. 

[ never knew him until I met him in Congress here. He came 
from New York and I from Wisconsin. He was a Democrat 
and [I a Republican, and we differed honestly and sincerely on 
many political questions, but I found from the very beginning 
of my acquaintance with him in every way a patriotic American 
citizen, a wise, sincere Member of Congress, faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duty to his constituency and to the country, and 
is 2 mun one of the manliest and most lovable characters that I 
have met in the eight years that I have been a Member of this 
body. He was always willing to lend a helping hand to any good 
cause or to any deserving person, kindly to an extreme degree. 
He reflected in his everyday attitude toward his fellow man a 
warm and brotherly interest iu humanity. I have heard num- 
hers of the employees of this House, regardless of their political 
iuffiliations or the section from which they came, speak with deep 
feeling of his unfailing courtesy and affability, and I am sure 
that a man so much beloved among people whom he knew for 
<0 short a time here in Washington must be greatly missed and 
deeply mourned by the constituents, friends, and neighbors who 
honored him so often by their confidence and trust in him. 

One of the most pleasant features of congressional life is the 
many warm friendships we form here, the contact we have 
with men from every section of this great country, and the 
lessons we learn from such contact with men whose ideas on 
many subjects are so different from our own, but whose ideals 
ire almost invariably on the same high plane of Americanism 
which influences us all; but while these friendships and ac- 
quaintances form one of the most pleasant features, as I have 
said, of congressional life, the partings that so often take place 
here are a source frequent!, of the deepest grief and sorrow. 
Every two years men whom we learn to know and love leave 
this bedy through the varying exigencies of politics, and we see 
them but seldom in after life, and ever so often a dear brother 
passes over to the shadowy regions of the great beyond, and 
ve know that here we will see him no more, we will never feel 
his warm and friendly handclasp, we will never be greeted by 
his cheerful words and pleasant smile, and were it not for the 
consolation we can find in a submission to the decrees of the 
Almighty, who doeth all things well, this interruption of friend- 
ships would make the whole world a mourning place and its 
people a congregation of sorrowing mourners. 

But into these sad moments there steals the comforting hope 
of a hereafter; the faith that a well-spent life leads to a 
blessed rest, and I knew of no one whom I have known in the 
half century I have spent on earth who was ever more deserv- 
ing of rest and peace than Col, Josepn A. Goutpen. His whole 
Was an inspiration to ingenuous youth, and he leaves a 
memory that will be @ precious inheritance to those he leaves 
behind. He was, as I knew him, a man who thoroughly en- 
joyed life, but also-a man who was absolutely fearless of death. 
On more than one occasion in his political life he was forced te 
fight 
from him his unfailing and human outlook on humanity, nor 
did T ever hear him in speaking of the political contests he had 
waged give vent to the slightest tinge of bitterness or ill feei- 
opponent. He had a high sense of duty, and 


ing townrd his 


a strenuous and bitter political battle, but it never took 
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was a faithful and hard-working Member of this House. bot! 
the floor and in committee, and I know that as long as a 
Member of Congress who served with him lives some heart 
beat a little quicker and a thought of tender memory w 
the breast of some man in every State. 

Death will come to us all we know. To some it 
quickly, to some it may come after weeks and months of x 
ing, but if we recall the way men like Col. GouLpren 
we will not be afraid to die as he died, for, in the words 
recent poet— 

If you are done to the death, what then? 
f you battle the best you could: 

If you played your part in the world of men, 

_ The Great Critic will hold it good. 

Death comes with a craw! or comes with a pounce, 
Rut whether it's slow or spry, 

It isn’t the fact that you are dead that counts, 
But only how did you die? 


Lik 


may 


Joseph A. Goulden, Late a Representative from New Yor! 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


PETER J. DOOLING. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives. 


HON. 


Sunday, January 23, 1916, 


On House resolution (H. Res. 101) paying tribute to the memory 
Hon. Joseru A. GOULDEN, late a Representative from the Stat 
New York. 

Mr. DOOLING. Mr. Speaker, in the death of the H 
JosePpm A GOouULDEN the House of Representatives lost a valua! 
Member, his party an able and resourceful campuigner, the « 
of New York an esteemed citizen, and we who knew him wel! 
faithful, sincere friend. 

His sudden and untimely death came as a shock to all w! 
heard the news, and it came so unexpectedly that even 
while we are paying the last tribute. of affectionate regard 
his memory it seems almost impossible that he should have 
us forever, for our memory of him is that of a strong and vi; 
ous man, whom we all expected to see live many more years «1 
healthy and useful life. 

Col. GOULDEN was an exemplar of all of the traits that co | 
make up a modern, aggressive, energetic American moan. # 
was a good business man, whose sound judgment was always 
valuable asset to those with whom he workeil in either busi 
or politics. He was a fearless and able political leader, and 
was always a sincere and honest official, who, while a 
partisan, was above all a true and patriotic American. 

Added to these characteristics he had a most engaging }« 
sonality, and to those who met him was one of the most cor 
dially liked men in public life, both here and at his home. 
easily attracted the friendship of all, and the numerous ti! 
he was honored by the suffrages of his neighbors is suflici 
proof of the confidence he inspired. 

In all of the relations of his life he was the same court: 
friendly, and straightforward man, and he was one who ne‘ 
failed to help anyone who needed his assistance. 

L knew Col. GouLDEN long and intimately, and the memor) 
his friendship will always be to me one of the most ple: 
recollections of my pubtic life. 

He had very few, if any, personal enemies, and it speaks \ 
umes for the character of the man that he could go throug! 
many bitter political campaigns and still retain the respect 
even the friendship ef so many men who were politically opp: 
to him, but it is true of him that among his very best frie 
were many men who were always opposed to him in politics 

He was a Member of Congress long before I entered 
body, and I had been here but a very short time when I fou! 
that my colleague, friend, and fellow New Yorker was as popu 
lar here as he was in our home town. 

It is therefore to a departed personal friend that I pay th 
last tribute of respect. He has left us, and his place will ki 
him no more. We know, of course, that death must come to | 
all some day, but we rarely realize this until we meet, as we ¢ 
to-day, to speak of one who has gone before on that mysteriou 
road. It is indeed, then, 2 consolation that we can gather fro 
the memory of a man like Col. GouLpEN that no mutter he 
sudden death may come, if life is well and honestly spent, t] 
remembrance of us will linger and the immortality that we are 
promised will have its reflection m the thoughts of us that stil 
dwell in the hearts of those we teft behind. 


st! 
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Justice and Equal Opportunity. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MORIN, 
OF PENNSXYLVANIA 
In rur House or Represenrarives. 
l riday, January %, 1916, 
Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, the bill which I have introduced 


provides for the establishment of an American merchant marine 
and the placing again of our flag upon the high seas, with jus- 
tice and equal opportunity to all Americans to ship the prod- 
ets of our great industrial country wherever needed. Included 
n this bill is a plan for the incorporation and regulation of a 
corporation for the purpese of promoting the commerce of the 
United States, and so forth, 

The corporation is to be kuown as the American 
Trade Co., with the Secretaries of the Navy. Army, and 
freasury Departinents as directors. Its object to have the 
United States participate in the management and control of a 
corporation intended to establish an American merchant ma- 
rine, which includes the building of ocean steamers and their 
necessary auxiliaries for carrying the commerce of the United 
States to foreign ports; authorized to build shipyards, railroads, 
and all necessary and incidental adjuncts to the establishing of 
in American merchant marine so that the United States shall 
“« independent of foreign companies and countries in times of 
vir and peace; that the $100,000,000 paid annually for carry- 
ng American freight in foreign hottoms shall come to the stock- 
wlders of the said corporation living in the United States: 
hat our people shall have the benefit and advantage not only 
f profitable carrying trade, but profit by having 


Foreign 


is 


OL al 
American citizens employed in shipyards and other industries 
providing and supplying the necessary material and artisans to 
‘carry on this business; and that it would fly our flag on’every 
sen and in every port of the world. 

It would carry our enterprising and stalwart 
to every clime and every place. 


ocean 


Aimericanisi 
It would transport our produce 


and materials wherever civilized ian is in need of articles of 
utility and necessity. 
It would give our country prestige, influence, and power 


second to none on earth, and invoke the spirit of liberty, inde 
pendence, and progress wherever man has a desire for justice 
and equal opportunity. 

This bill is not drawn with a view that this corporation shall 
be controlled or financed by the United States Government, but 
is to be influenced by our Government in its operations to the 
extent that the subscribers to the stock shall know that it 
intended as a patriotic as well as a profitable plan to establish 
an American merchant marine. 

It is intended to be a popular corporation, in which the par 
value of the stock shall not exceed S100 per share, and appeal 
to patriotic citizens, whether in inland towns or senports 
subscribe for the stock generally and popularly because of 
high purpose to make the United States free and independent 
at sea or on land. 

The idea is that 


is 


of reasonable 


niAny and large menns 
would and could readily subscribe for a share or more of this 
stock on account of its patriotic object who would not, perhaps, 


expect large dividends, if any, to be derived from the corpora- 
tion, but who would feel that they had performed a patriotic 
duty in contributing to the establishing of a merchant marine, 
independent of all foreign nations, to carry the commerce of the 
United States everywhere in the world. It would add materially 
io the business prosperity of our country and reflect credit upon 
us everywhere, 

The connection the United States Government with this 
corporation is intended to guarantee that its purpose can and 
will be earriea out; that its management will be in the hands of 
honest and patriotic men; that its receipts and expenditures 
will be supervised and directed in such way as to insure the hon 


esty of the officers of the corporation and their capacity and 
fidelity. 
Properly organized, this corporation should be one of the 


most popular in the United States. 
dends. Its failure would add but little to 
people, as its stock would be widely 
mounts, and last but not 
lishing an American merchant marine, 
tion that the United States Government 


the 
all 


Csi b- 


the burdens of 
circulated and in 
importance, whil 
it meets the 
should not enter 
either on land or 


Sin 
leust in 
objec 


mte 


competitive business with its citizens, 


we 
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to | 
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Its stock should earn divi- | 
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trol by officers ¢ { t 3 
Will not be diverted 

defraud its stock < 
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way, and its completion and use depend only on th I 
the channel. Indeed, the matter has gone so ir tha 

date line has been established; beat irch 
awaiting the day when it may conn iting 
termina., which would land freight and p: close 

of the city To relieve the situation, landings are now bei) 
; the timber wharf at the lower end of the city, which s 
| structed for this grade of business and forces upon th 


handicap. 

To further show the need of the early completion 
the American Bridge Co, whese plant located near the 
has entered the field of steel-barge construction and, to mi 
tract requirements, has been obliged to start building 
construction and taunching near the lower end of the | 
the upper end, as contemplated, because of nonco} 
channel 

Trenton's plans for the improvement cf its wa 
hensive and embrace the ultimate utilization of the entire 
different units to be constructed as "apidly as the increase of 
necessitates and invoives the ultimate expenditure of a 


is 


the 


water front ar 


lors 
You wili see from the above, I think, that Trenton is doing 
and that there exists right now a great need for this channel. 
funds are made availabe, the project can easily be completed 
{If this is not done the present contract would lapse, and i 
improbable that as low prices would again be obtained and 
up to $50,000 in cost might easily 1 ult 
Such delay would alse greatly handica 





p Trenton in the imp 


of her water front, as assurances have been given that 1916 
the channel and termina: in use; and, as you may see from th 


not only the city but new shipping interests would be very 
embarrassed by failure on the part of the Government t 
this 


0 live 


Very truly, yours, FRED’K W. DONNELLY, M: 


19 
it 


In view of the activity about “ the port of Trenton.” 
from the sea, but midway between the great cities of N« 
and Philadelphia, it weuld not seem unreasonable thai 
$40,000 appropriation needed should be made to put the G: 
ment in the cnustoms-revenue business at se promising an 
station 


NEW JERSEY’S STEP FORWARD. 

Another step forward in this important business is rv 
in the correspondence of the New Jersey Board of Cor 
and Navigation, as it pertains to the State’s participation 

| proposed Federal ship canal across the State of New | 


! 
914; oats, 9,959,618 bushels. com; d with 2,437,436 bushels in 
1914; corn showed a gain of 1,580,303 she ver 1914 shipments ; 
nd rye exceeded 1,817,024 bush { hipments of 1914; and 
915 Ce Tous. 
Anthra + : sidednitheteaiat 81,477 
Bituminou a ee 
414 | 
i iN ce i eal iit ae a 56, 628 | 
situminous : de = eaters 649, 201 \ 
ature of the export trade was tl rge quantity of refined and 
nulated sugars shipped tu Fran England. Thes« shipments | 
ttaled 677,960 bags of granulated » 491 rrels and 5,425 bags | 
f refines } 

Importations of crude oii from Mex ind nit of soda from Chile 
have increased. Crude-oil receipts for the year totaled 82,250,808 gal- 
lons, compared witr 48,727,862 gallons during 1914. The receipts of 
nitrat f soda totaled 1,035,164 bags, compared with 600,190 for 1914. | 
During 1915 sugar imports footed up to 1,789,664 bags and 724,272 
mats npared with 3,719,073 bags and 645,681 mats during 1914. In 
these figures are not incituded sugar from the Hawaiian Islands. Other 
imports showing gains were lath, licorice reet, legwood, woolens, mo- 

‘ alt, and magnesite 

In the coastwise trade the greatest gains were shown in the receipts 
of lumber coal-tar products, crude oil, phosphate rock, stone, sulphur, 
iné sugar from the Hawaii Istands The lumber receipts for 1915 
were 227,335,520 feet ompared with 191.775,273 feet during 1914. 
Crude-oil receipts were 4,327,629 barrels, compared with 4,229,155 bar 
rels for 1914 Hawaiian sugar shows an increase of 2,058,267 bags, 
the receipts for 1915 footing up to 4,086,988 bags, compared with 
2,028,721 bags in 1914 

fhe registered tonnage ot foreign arrivals at the port of Philadelphia 
for the 12 months of 1915 shows a falling off, although a greater num 
ber of vessels entered and cleared than during the previous year. This 
is duc to the fact that the larger and more up-to-date vessels formerly 
ngaged in the Philadelphia trade have been commandeered by the vari- 
us Governments as troop ships, colliers, ete. 

In the foreign trade a total of 1.355 vessels, with a tonnage of 
$230,090, entered the port, and 1, vessels, with a tonnage of 
1,216,981, cleared, as against 1,297 vessels, with a tonnage of 4,590,781, | 
rrivals, and 1,287 vessels, with a tennage of 4,480,684. sailings, for 
ipi4a 

In the coastwise trade during 1915 the vessels arriving numbered 
1.319, with a tonnage of 5,085,067, while the sailings numbered 4,287 
esse] with a tonnage of 5,160,920. For the san time last year the 
irrivais frem coastwise ports totaled 4,329 vessels, with a tonnage of | 
269,195, and the sailings 4,311 vessels, with a tonnage of 5,341,739. ‘| 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR F. RENNER, Statistician 
COOPERATION LY TITRE MUNICIPALITIES 
In order to do so vast business——and the total tonnage of 


» Delaware River reported by the Chief of Engineers, fer 1914, 
approximately 25,000,000 of a value exceeding a 
dollars; not a very there must be a great 
expenditure by local authorities along the line. The port itself 
must be made attractive, and this has been done at the city of 


Was Lons, 


billion good year 


Philadelphia by municipal dredging and by the construction 
of great municipal piers, inviting trade. It is now in contem- 
plation, apart from vast expenditures already made, that the 
city of Philadelphia alone shall continue its harbor improve- 
nents at an expense to the people ranging from 85,000,000 to 
$7,000,000. Loans for this purpose have been approved, and 


while it may be said that the city will derive some benefit from 
this expenditure it is also fair to say that the Government will 


vet a considerably increased revenue at the customhouse in 
consequence ot this local enterprise. 
Notable instances of the readiness of other municipalities 


along the Delaware to cooperate with the Government might 
be cited: Camden, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; Chester, Pa.: and 
Trenton, N. J., are among these. At Trenton, 30 miles north 
Philadelphia and 130 miles from the sea, the municipal 
development along the water front has been most creditable. In 
a recent communication the mayor of Trenton, ambitious that 
the Government shall complete the work it has started, which 
is to make Trenton “a seaport,” says: 


of 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


Trenton, N. J., January 18, 1916. 
lion. J. HAMPTON MOooRE, 
Wember of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: The preject for improvement of the Delaware River from 
Lalor Street, Trenton, N. J., to the Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge pro- 


12 
end 


width and 
the upper 


ides for the dredging of a channel 200 feet in 

deep at mean low water, with a turning basin at 

feet wide and 400 feet long, with the same depth. 
rhe engineer officer in charge ef this district has stated in his report 


feet 
300 


hat, in addition to the sum available for this work, the further sum 
of $40,887.50 is needed to complete the project; and I can not urge 


you too strengly the necessity for this sum being appropriated by 
sion of Congress. 

above project was adopted by the river and harbor act of July 
1912, and imposed the condition that the city of Trenton shall 
provide substantial terminal facilities commensurate with the probable 
needs of present and prospective commerce 

To meet this condition Trenton has acquired practically two-thirds 
of her water front, more, by far, than other cities; has constructed a 
timber wharf at the lower end of the city for low-grade freight; and 
1as under way the construction of a modern terminal at the upper end 
of the channel above referred to. 

This includes a dock 205 feet wide and 438 feet long, with a timber- 
concrete bulkhead around it; the wharf to have a modern freight and 
passenger shed, with recreation pier on the upper deck. The arrange- 
ment and devices called for will facilitate the rapid and economical 
handling of both freight and passengers. This work ts well under 





_ The 
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to connect up the Delaware River and streams south w 
York Bay and New England. I shall not stop to dilate Wy 
strategic importance of this invaluable commercial water 
The Army and Navy know what such an avenue of 
cation inland would mean in the defense of the country 
commerce it would be a boon in transportation the ext 
which is inealculable. 

All I wish to say about it now is that New Jersey has « 


Col 


| to meet the Government squarely on this proposition 


provide the right of way. 

The correspondence shows in addition that although th: 
ernment may be slow in approaching the project, the Si 
“on the job,” and ready to do its part. 

The following letters to Secretary of War Garrison 
Gov. Fielder, of New Jersey, evince a commendable inte: 
the matter of State help: 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
BOARD OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATIO 
Jerscy City, N. J., January 

Deak Sin: Inclosed are copies of two letters mailed this « 
President Smith. of the State board of commerce and navigati 
one addressed to the Secretary of War and the other to the 
and Legislature of New Jersey, both concerning the New Jer 
canal project. 


Respectfully, yours, B. F. Cresson, Ji 
Chief Eng 

(Inclesures.) 
TRENTON, N. J., January ¢ 


Hon. LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: The State of New Jersey, through the former New 
ship canal commission and the present board of commerce and 
tion, has run out on the ground and monumented the center 
the proposed New Jersey ship canal, between Bordentown, « 
Delaware River, and Morgan, on the Raritan Bay. ‘The line 
mented is that adopted by the special board of engineer offi 
referred to in House of Representatives Document No. 391 
second Congress, second session. 

The 1911 Legislature of the State of New Jersey adopted 
tion providing that “in order to bring about the construction 
canal and its completion within as short a time as possible th: 
should acquire the right of way for the canal by purchase or cond 
tion, and should cede the same to the Federal Government for th: 
of the Government in construction and maintenance of the can 
condition that the canal, when completed, shall be free and open 
commerce of the world, without tolls or charges for the passa; 
vessels er freight thereon. provided that the right of way 
obtained for a sum not exceeding $500,000, or such a sum as 1 
appropriated by the legislature for that purpose. : 

The board of commerce and navigation, which is now int 
with the State’s interests in this project, believes thoroughly 
national importance and wishes to advance it as rapidly as_possi! 

The board will recommend to the legislature that the State _ 
out its part in this work, which appears first to be the acquisitl 
the right of way. In order that this may be done it is necessar) 
the State shall know that the line as now monumented represen! 
line on which the Government will undertake construction 
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The board therefore respectfully requests: 
Virst. The aceeptance by the Federal Government of the lit is 
monumented : and 
Second. The adoption of t project by the Goyernn 
When these things are done the State may properly 
t its part in the project 
Respectfully, yours, J. Spexcern Switu. President 
Cre N. J., Ja 
To Hon. JAMES I. FIELDER, Gorernos 
ind to the Senate and General Asse blu of New. ( 
I if V.dJ 


Sirs: The board of commerce and navigatton has completed the 
survey and monumenting of the center line of the proposed New Jersey 
ship canal, this work having been started by the former New Jersey 
ship canal commission. 

Being greatly impressed with the unportance, both to the State and 
the Nation, of this ship canal project, the board feels that it is its 








to 
an 
bas addressed a letter to the Secretary of War, copy of which is here 
with inclosed, asking the Federal Government to accept the line as now 
monumented between Bordentown. on the Delaware River, and Morgan 
on the Raritan Bay, as the center line on which the construction of 
this preposed ship canal will be made 

The board has atso asked of the Secretary of War the adoption of 
this project. but if feels that before an apprepriation can be asked for 
from the Government for construction that the State should undertake 
its part ot the work, which the 1911 legislature indicated by resolution 
would be the acquisition of the right of way. 

The board therefore respectfully requests the consideration of the | 
governor and Legislature of New Jersey in this matter, so that if it is 
deemed proper an appropriation may be made for the acquisition of 
the right of way. to become available when the Federal Government 
shall make appropriation for the construction of this canal; then the 
State can appeal to the Government to proceed with the actual con- 
struction work. 

Respectfully, yours, J. Spencer Smita, President. 














Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CALEB POWERS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 22, 1916. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I am so intensely interested 
in the good roads propaganda, so vitally concerned in seeing 
a beneficent road system spread like a great web all over our 
country, reaching into the remotest nooks and corners of every | 
part of our fair land, that I expect to give this bill my support, 
realizing at the time I do it that it has many defects and falls 
far short of what I would like to see incorporated in a bill of | 
this character. And since those in charge of the bill have in- | 
vited criticism of its provisions I shall venture to point out what 
I deem to be a few of its defects. Section 4 reads, in part, as 
follows: 

All constructions and maintenance of roads under the provisions of | 
this act shall be under the supervision and control of the State high- 
way departments of the several States. 

In other words, the Federal Government is called upon to put 
its money into a project, and after it has done so it loses all 
jurisdiction and control over both the money and the project, | 
although the rural routes into which it puts its money, and over 
which it is to have neither jurisdiction nor control, are still to be 
used by the Federal Government in transporting and carrying 
its mails. Under the provisions of this bill the Federal Goy- 
ernment selects the State highway departments of the several | 
States as its agents to receive its money, and after it is received | 
by them the liw of agency no longer exists, and it is in the 
power of the States to defeat entirely the objects of the Fed- 
eral appropriation by discontinuing the use of the rural post 
roads as such into which the Federal money is put. I regard | 
this as a most serious defect in the bill. And then again the | 
Secretary of Avriculture, unless the provisions of this bill are 
stretched far beyond their apparent intent, will have no power 
to determine upon what roads the Federal moneys are to be 
expended, except from the data and information which may be | 
furnished him by the several State highway departments. The 
Secretary of Agriculture ought to at least have the power of | 
having his representatives and agents make a personal inspec- | 
tion of every road into which one copper of the Federal money 
is to go. But it has not been my intention to do more than to 
merely call attention to these things. The point I really want to 
discuss is this: 

That this read bill, in at least so far as the State of Ken- 
tucky is concerned, is a misnomer. It provides in its title that 
the*purpose of the bill is to “aid the States in the construction 
and maintenance of rural post roads.” It will do nothing of the 





Federal Gove 
uty to advance if as rapidly as possible. With this in view the board | @ 
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county in the State receive State aid aie 
it will have to be taxed a second time. In 
other words, before any county can get a dollar from the State 
t will have to match that dollar with one of its own. Failing 
in this, the county, under the Kentucky road law, can not secure 
State aid even for the roads connecting county-seat towns, and 
of course if they do not get State aid they can not get Federal 
aid under the provisions of the bill we are now considering, 
for the Federal money—under section 3 of this bill, as I have 
said—is to be applied in accordance with the law of the State. 
he query then naturally arises, Where will the State-road fund 
go which every taxpayer is taxed to create, and where will the 
Federal money go that will be allotted to the State of Kentucky 
under the provisions of the bill we are now considering? The 
Shackleford bill, the one now under consideration, authorizes 
an appropriation of $25,000,000 annually to be expended on the 
rural post roads in the United States. Kentucky’s share of 
this each year would be $273,500. This sum would be received— 
should this bill become a law—by the State of Kentucky and 
would go into the road fund of that State. What would become 
of that money, and what will become of the $25,000 road taxes 
that the people of the eleventh district have to pay each year? 
In the event any county in the eleventh district should fail to 


for 
those 


order 


ior 


any to 


roads 


meet the requirements of the Kentucky road law what will 
hecome of its money and its share of the Federal money? The 
Kentucky road law itself answers that question. Section 6 


of the Bosworth road bill, which became a law, reads as 
follows: 
If any county shall not avail itself of the aid from the State appor- 


tionment under the provisions of this act, then and in that case the 
amount so apportioned shall remain in the treasury of the State to the 
eredit of the State fund to be again apportioned among the counties 
at the next annual apportionment. 

In other words, if any county in the State for any reason 
fails to meet the requirements of the Bosworth law in apply- 
ing for State aid, or fails to apply at all, or fails to get the 
approval of the State road commissioner of any line of road 
it desires to build, then the State road tax, which it is each 
year bound to pay, does not remain in the State treasury to its 
credit to be called for and applied to any future road construc- 
tion or improvement, but its tax goes back into the State road 
fund, and later goes to the counties in the State that do meet 
the conditions and requirements of the State road law, and 
only those counties that do this will get any part of the State 
road fund or any advantage from it; and since this Federal 
fund of nearly $300,000 which would be placed to the credit of 
the State each year is to be distributed in accordance with the 
law of the State, it follows that no county in this State will get 
auny part of it if it fails to meet the requirements of the State 
road law. In other words, both the State road fund and the 
lederal fund would be expended only in those counties meeting 
the requirements of the State law, and then only on the State 
highways connecting county-seat towns. 

I represent a district that is more or less mountainous in its 
character, and while it is my duty to represent the entire coun- 
iry in so far as I can in any votes I may cast on the floor of | 
this House, my first duty is to the constituents who sent me | 
here. Let us see how this law would operate, for instance, in 
the splendid mountain counties of Clay, Leslie, and Harlan, all 
within the district I have the honor to represent, all rich in 
mineral resources, and all inhabited by a virile and stalwart 
citizenship, loyal and patriotic—and the same thing can be 
truthfully said of the citizenry in every county in the district. 
It would be next to impossible for these mountain counties to 
put up their share of the money in constructing State highways | 
from their county-seat towns to the county-seat towns of all the 
adjoining counties. It would take barrels of money to construct 
these roads across the hills and streams and mountains connect- 
ing these various county-seat towns, even if their construction 
would be deemed advisable or would be approved by the State 
commissioner of public reads, which in all probability it would | 
not be, | 


These counties are now all being taxed to help put up 
this 


State road fund, but are getting no advantage from it. | 
They are getting no advantage from the State road fund and 
will therefore get no advantage from the Federal road fund. 

The counties of Wayne, McCreary, Clinton, Cumberland, and | 
Russell are all being taxed under the State road law to help | 
create the State road fund, and, if I am not mistaken, no one | 
of them is now receiving, or will likely soon receive, a single | 
cent of the State aid, and until they do meet the requirements 
of the State road law and thus receive State aid they could 
not receive Federal aid. 

The following table shows the counties in the eleventh con- | 
vressional district, together with the assessed value of the real, | 
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personal, and railroad property in them for the year 1912 


| What each county will have to pay each year as a Stat 








i tax: 
| | | Am 
Counties in eleventh | Value of Value of Value of Frog 
congressional dis- | real prop- | personal railroad Total. 
trict erty. property. | property. tea 
| t 
j 
| 
$4, 301, 245 ss antten | $534,210 | $6,643,291 |  ¢ 
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iIts property, except railroads to value indicated, is credited to counties 
which it was created. 

Both the State road law and the bill which we are now 
sidering ought to be so amended as not only to make it poss 
that the people who are taxed to help create these road 
may chance to get the benefits of them, but that those who 
the taxes shall receive benefits from them. If the bill we 
now considering is not amended the Federal money will 
the State as a whole, and the counties in the State desi: 
State and Federal aid will be compelled to put up just as n 
money after this bill becomes a law as they would if it 
not on the statute books at all. This is not fair to the com 
in the State of Kentucky desiring State and Federal aid. | 
bill ought to be amended that each county in the s 
desiring State aid shall have its proportionate share ot 
Federal fund and have it counted to its credit in the mon: 
is required to put up to get State aid. Anything short o 
will work a grave injustice to the counties in the State of | 
tucky seeking to improve their highways through the assist; 
of State and Federal aid. 

As much as I believe in State and Federal aid, and as 
as I want to help that cause along, I would be constraine 
vote against this bill, but for the fact that the Republican I’ 
is soon to come back in power in this Nation, and possil)|) 
no distant day, in the State; and when power is once ig 
given us, I have an abiding faith that these laws will | 
amended as to do justice to the taxpayer, not alone in ily 
trict I have the honor to represent, but to every taxpayer i: 
State of Kentucky and throughout the Union. 

No citizens throughout the confines of this great 
are more essential to the welfare of this great country in 
of peace, and its salvation in time of war, than those living 
the rural districts and those living by the sweat of their |: 
in other avocations of life. It is there that you find hones 
integrity, loyalty, and truth. In the breasts of those living ¢! 
to the soil and close to nature are embedded all the Christ 
virtues. During all these years they have been taxed to 
defray the expenses of this great Government in times of p 
and during the times of war they have been its bulwark 
defense. A few little country post offices, in many places 1 
apart, and a few little rural routes, have been the only di 
benefits they have received at the hands of the Government! 
the way of expenditure of the public moneys. Millions «| 
the top of millions of the public moneys have been spent on (! 
great customhouses,in the cities and the larger towns; 
lions on top of millions have been poured out upon the ris 
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| and harbors of our country; millions upon millions have |! 
| spent upon the Army and Navy; but the farmer has had to 


The coal miner has had to be content. It is high time that 
Government protect its protectors and defend its defenders. ! 


'am going to vote for this bill with all of its defects; | 


1 


going to put myself down on the side of national aid for 1 
construction and road improvement, although there are h 
things about this bill that are far from my liking. The idea 
putting this money in the exclusive control of the various Stat: 
and letting the Government have no sort of control over 
money it appropriates after it puts it up, no sort of jurisdiction 
over the post roads into which it puts its money, is far fr 
advisable. [Applause.] 











The Stewart-Sereven Monument. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSO 


OF 


GEORGIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


T ue sday, Si muary 5, 


191¢ 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
delivered by Hon. CHarirs G. Epwarps on April 26, 1915, at 
the dedication of a monument erected by an appropriation made 
by Congress under the auspices and direction of the Fine Arts 
Commission. 


address 


The address is as follows: 

Hon. CHARLES G. EDWaRPS MAKES PRESENTATION FOR UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS—HkE Has COOPERATED WITH THE COMMISSIO MANY 
YeaRs—MIpDway ONCE Was SEaT OF LEARNING. 

“Congressman CHARLES G. Epwarps made a brilliant and 


eloquent address this afternoon at Midway in making the pres- 
entation of the Stewart-Screven Monument. He said: 

“The task assigned me is an henor and a privilege which I 
appreciate, and for which I thank the Midway Society and the 
committee having these arrnngements in charge. For a number 
of years I have been interested in Midway and its splendid his- 
tory. For several years I have cooperated with the Midway 
Society in its efforts to secure a monument for two o* Midway's 
distinguished dead, and our labors have not been in vain. 

LOVED LIBERTY. 

“Over a century and a half ago a little band of cultured and 
pious men with their families penetrated and settled a portion 
of this county, the name ‘ Liberty’ having been bestewel on it 
by the legislature because of the liberty-loving spirit of her 
citizens. Piety and education characterized this people, and at 
once upon settling in this county they erected a house in which 
to worship God, having previously: formed themselves into an 
organization called the Midway Society. The first building was 
destroyed by the English in 1788, but as soon as possible, in 1792, 
another building was erected on the same spot, which you see 
still standing. 

“Tam reminded, however, that it is not my lot here to recount 
the details of history concerning Midway or the patriotic deeds 
of her noble sons who rest in these sacred precincts. Those 
things will be dealt with by others who are better fitted and 
more intimately acquainted with them. 

“Duty to sacred memories, and to this hallowed spot, has 
turned our thoughts in this materialistic age from the absorbing 
present and future to the discharge of a tasting obligation we 
owe the past, its heroes, and their patriotic deeds, who contrib- 
ute so largely to the realization of American independence. 

A NOBLE HISTORY, 

“This section for many years in the earlier history of our 
country was not only a seat of culture and learning but con- 
tributed generously of its men and means that a republic might 
be born and preserved, and that Hberty might be our priceless 
heritage. Liberty County and her people have a noble history 
o- which they can justly feel proud. Much of Georgia's his- 
tory, and, indeed, much of our Nation's history, would be lack- 
ing but for the history of this section and of Liberty County. 
The fires of American liberty burned early and fervently upon 
the altars here that are sacred in our history and our memories. 

“The South, more than any other section of this country, 
contributed to the nurture and development of our young 
public, and of this work Georgia’s was a great part. Our fore- 
fathers builded earnestly and well. To-day, as beautifu! flowers 
are reverently placed by loving hands upon the graves of our 
Confederate dead throughout the South, our thoughts go back 
to our forefathers’ part in founding and building this Republic, 
and while we sorrow for a ‘lost cause’ yet every southern 
prayer, on this Memorial Day, is for a reunited country, a Re- 
public of peace for all time. 

HONORED SONS. 

“Midway has furnished many abie and distinguished sons. 
She has had three representatives in the White House. She 
can boast of governors, Senators, signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, Representatives in Congress, authors, lawyers, 
doctors, inventors, diplomats, scientists, statesmen, soldiers, 
historians, and educators. She has sent 83 ministers of the 
gospel of various denominations into the Master's vineyard, to 
Spread the glad tidings of salvation to the world, a record 
probably unsurpassed by any Christian congregation. 
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of 1 ikind. Such is the re d for appre 
Se \ es, 

It has been said ‘a people wit] 
wit! civiliza n and wit t ! | 
COMMIT bronze nnd rie i 
virtues of their heroes have mightily s ( 
mankind, wl on the other hand pe vho 1 ) 
do so have but little imprint on the history of t 
DIS SHE [ 

‘Within t) <= 4 his moss-draped cemetert 
about 1 ere l t h these mh jest OnKs ti t i t ] 
guard fait! ly ere tor generations e entomb t f 
more distinguished dend and of those who have git 
country mo noted posterity than other | inl he 
land. In its bosom repese the remains of one governor, N } 
Brownson ; ons mimnodore, Jo Mel sh: two Re ry 
generals, yeu _ ven and Dat t ate yar one [ é “ q 
Ss r, Jo ] t: 11 ministers of the gospel; | es 
of mn I nen, many distingu 
f ‘ us of life 

Screven and Gen. Stewart. heroes of the A 
olution ‘ ept here without a gratef ) 
mel! o proctaim their valinnt deeds ar ‘ 
Gen. Screven lost his life net a great way m this sm , 
the Revolution in the cause of li t } ! ed 
l L I bapt ng and makin req ft } f |} , 
I his $ ev his patriotic blood 

SERVED GALLANTLY 

‘Gen. Stewart was a young man and a privat I i 
of Gen. Screven's brigade, but his services were cons} ) 
and valuable, and he later became a brigadier general They 
were both statesmen, patriots soldiers, heroes, and useful. God- 
fearing citizens, who sacrificed much for their country when it 
needed true men of their type. Our country has not been un- 
mindful of these men who helped to give it liberty Although 
somewhat tardy in properly recognizing the services of these 
heroes of seventy-six with a suitable memorial, it has finally 
done a splendid thing in this direction. For many years it has 
been admitted by all that a suitable memorial should be erected 
here by our Government to properly mark the resting place of 
these great Georgians, As early as 1801 the United States 
House of Representatives passed a bill appropriating $500 with 
which to erect a monument to one of them, but the 1 iS 
never used. Georgia perpetuated the names of «© of these 
great men by naming two of her counties in honor of & art 
and Sereven. The fact that the National Government | ‘ver 
erected a monument to the memory of these deserving patriots 

} was a burning indictment against the gratitude and patriotism 
of our Nation, which Congress was giad to remedy, a! ch 
it did substantially remedy by the passage of Ho I No 
7549, as follows: 

THE BILL. 

“ Re it enacted, ctc., That a joint monument | erected in the l 
cemetery at Midway, Liberty County, Ga., in memory. of the live ind 
public services of Gen. James Screven and Gen. D Stewart 

‘Sec. 2 That fer the purpose of th truction, erection, and 
pletion of said monument the sum of $10,000, o1 much there 
is necessary, is hereby anthorized. out of any money in the Tr 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the direction I 
Secretary of War: and tbe design may be made by the Miiway Soclety 
charged as it is with the preservation and care of the said te 
Provided, That said design shall be epproved by the Secretary v 


“Approved March 4, 1911.” 
THE 
* In obedience to this act of Congress, 


DESIGNER. 


this beautiful m« 


was designed by Mr. George Bunap. landscape architect for the 
Commission of Fine Arts of Washington, D.C 
vision and with the approval of our effi 
bas been erected by the McNeil Marble Co., 


Under the er 
ent Army er r 
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out of Georgia granite, upon Georgia soil, to perpetuate the 
inemories of two of Georgia’s greatest and most beloved sons. 
The architect, the engineers, the contractors, and the Midway 
Society have all done their work well. and are entitled to the 
thanks and plaudits of a grateful people. 

FOR PATRIOTIC SERVICES. 

“ Here it is, Mr. Chairman and fellow countrymen, a stately 
and completed memorial, rearing its knightly head to the 
heavens, proclaiming to the world for all time a loyal Nation's 
<ratitude and a devoted people’s appreeiation for the patriotic 
services and heroic deeds of Gens. Screven and Stewart. 

“As 1 had the honor to introduce in Congress the bill that au- 
thorized the erection of this shaft, 1 am delighted that 1 have 
been commissioned, as the representative of our Government, 
with the honor of preseuting this magnificent granite memorial 
to the care and keeping of this honorable society. My friends, 
to you, in the name of our country, 1 present this precious 
charge, with full confidence that it goes to loving hearts and 
willing hands, to consecrated men and women who revere this 
spot almost as a shrine, many of whom are worthy descendants 
of these brave generals, to whose lives and public services this 
nonument is erected, and to whose memories it is lovingly dedi- 
eated by the greatest Nation in the world. It has been author- 
ized, designed, constructed, and presented during an era when 
our country is at peace with all the earth. Though erected to 
perpetuate the memories of two great soldiers, let us hope and 
let us pray that it will stand guard for all time not only as a 
vigilant sentinel over these illustrious dead but that while it 
stands our country will never again unfurl its battle flag. May 
the Stars and Stripes, the flag of liberty and human hope, the 
flag of our forefathers, and our flag, which so proudly flies 
above us to-day, endure not only as the flag of the greatest 
Nation known to man, but as the emblem and promise of eternal 
peace to all the world.” 


Rural Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK PARK, 
OF GEORGIA, 
Ix rue Housr or Representatives, 





Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, the constitutional question as to 
whether the National Government can aid the States in the 
eonstruction and maintenance of rural roads has been settled 
by the committee having in charge this bill as far as it can be 
settled without the opinion of the United States Supreme 
directly bearing thereon. 

I ani not clear as to how this bili, good in theory, may operate 
practically. It presents some good features, the best, in my 
opinion, being that part of section 5 to encourage and pro- 
mote the improvement of a general system of roads leading 
from cities, towns, and railway stations into the adjacent 
farming communities. 

I am on record where I live for good roads, and I am on record 
— for good roads, and I want to go on record now for better 
roads, 

Most farms are more or less remote from railway depots and 
statiens, and the worse the roads to be traveled the further in 
point of time and convenience they are from markets. 

The products of farms should be as easily accessible to the 
inarkets of towns and cities as our resources will permit. 

Schools and churches in rural communities should be easily 
reached in all kinds of weather. 

Good roads mean rapid material advancement to rural and 
urban communities; nothing will reduce high cost of living in 
cities more surely than a cheaper means of transportation of 
farm products to cities. 

Nothing enhances the value of farm lands more greatly than 
good roads; thereby the applicant for benefits under the rural 
credit system, which we hope soon will be enacted into law, may 
receive a greater loan at a less rate of interest on his farm. 

Good roads are the deeper arteries of trade, enriching the 
lands, the intelligence, and the resources of communities. 

A good, broad road: built through a settlement that is cut off 
from the rest of a county by bad and impassable roads will be as 
beneficent in its results as the installation of an electric are light 
in a densely populated and poorly lighted part of a city. 


e7--_-_ 
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_ While this bill doubtless is defective, as time will prove 
it is a start in the right direction, and, if it shall become }: 
stimulate States and counties to greater and more 
effort at good-road building. 

I am in favor of any measure that we can pass whic! 
fairly and rightfully help the people who have most of ihe 
dens and who produce the food and raiment for the wor 





National Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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F 
HON. L. ©. DYER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I beg to call attention to ; 
communications that I have received from officers and en! 
men of the National Guard of Missouri, praying for assis 
from the Government in the way of legislation therei 
ferred to. I believe that the National Guard can be 
most efficient and beneficial to the country in every respc 
they receive deserved consideration from the Congress. 
communications are, in part, as follows: 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
City of Jefferson, January 5 
Hon. LEONIDAS C. DYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: It is the unanimous opinion of the members 0: 
National Guard of Missouri that the passage of Senate bill 1155, 
monly called the pay bill, will increase the strength and efficicn 
the National Guard to the full extent necessary to accomplish thx 

ose for which it is intended; i. e., to place at the disposal o! 
resident and available for immediate service a force of citizen so 
sufficient to meet the needs of the country for national defense 
poses; and, further, it is their judgment that such legislation 
nishes the only practicable and possible system for the organiz 
and maintenance of a civilian force for the purpose mentioned, 
upon voluntary service. They believe it is impossible to secur: 
civilian force in this State which contemplates a service of two mo: 
continuous intensive training; that is, which will require its mu 
ship to absent themselves from their usual avocations for a perio 
two or for any period other than that required of the Nati 
Guard. 

At a mecting of the commanding officers of the various uni' 
the National Guard I was directed to express this view to y: 
representing the serious, deliberate, and carefully considered op 
of the officers and men of the National Guard of this State, based 
past experience and careful inquiry as to future probabilitie 
order that you may know something of the experience these gent) 
have had, t am attaching hereto a brief statement of the servic: 
military experience of the gentlemen who command the brigade 
several regiments, and the artillery battalion constituting the Nat 
Guard of Missouri. You will note that, without exception, they ar 
perienced business men of high standing in their communities, 
that all of them served as officers in the Spanish-American Wa! 
that all of them have served continuously in the Nationai Guar 
Missouri for more than 20 years. 

The first question which will naturally occur to you is as to whe! 
or not the pay bill will secure the attendance at drills, etc., necess 
to bring the guard up to the required standard of theoretical and | 
tical instruction and efficiency. It is the unanimous opinion of 
officers and enlisted men in this State that it will. While the pa 
an enlisted man as proposed in this bill is small, the fact that ali 
without exception he earns small wages makes it certain that this | 
will be a consideration to him sufficient to insure his attendance 
the required number of drills. As a rule our company commanders 
men of modest means, dependent upon small salaries for a livelili 
The amount paid a company commander, for example, would ! 
substantial object to him, and if he is able to supplement the inc 
which he receives from his civil employment with this allowan 
will insure not only that he will perfect himself in this milita: 
knowledge but that he will give the necessary time to the service : 
keep his company in a high state of efficiency. 

You will ask whether or not this force can be depended upon 
Federal service at the call of the President. ‘This question mi) 
answered without the slightest hesitancy in the aflirmative. The | 
sage of this bill will give officers and men to understand that the) 
recognized as a part of the military establishment of the country; t! 
will respond to the increased responsibility which they feel, and the 
membership will be composed exclusively of those who expect to i d 
will respond to any call for their service made by the President. 

Objection has teen made to the provisions of this bill on the ground 
that the officers are selected by the States and not by the Presiden 
In this State ail company, battery, and troop officers are clected by 
the members of the various organizations before they are commissioned. 
They are required to pass an examination before a board appointed for 
such purpose, and this éxamination is required to be the same as that 
given oflicers of the regular establishment. Battalion and regimental 
officers are elected by the officers of the companies composing the bat- 
talion or regiment.. These officers are likewise required to pass a rigid 
examination before they are conimissioned. Furthermore, it will lx 
noted that under the provisions of this bill if any officer of the National 
Guard fails to meet -the standard prescribed by the Secretary of War 
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n recognized or paid, and ourse, this w 
his retirement from the ser e, so that e Se I W 
ed with absolute authority to prescribe and insist upot ‘ 
l requireme nts necessary to secure efficient officers in this 
on your attentior il ted to the fact that the milit syste 
iis country is identical with that of Switzerland, except th 
er country service is compulsory, while here it is voluntar th 
<wiss Army is admitted to be o the most efficient Europe, and its 
ficiency 1 ited as the reasor it ountry has t 1 able oO mail 
yeutralit As you know, Switzerland is divided int which 
ivil subdivisions corresponding to our States. | Swiss 
tem each Canton raises and trains its own force ts the 
ers therefor. The General Government under th s es 
he system of discipline and training and furnishes the ‘ ) 


it The several Cantons furnish the 
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maintenance and are reimbursed therefor by the General yrvernmen 

e regular army of Switzerland consists of the al 

1 a general staff. The analogy between the Swiss syst that 

oposed under this bill is complete, except that in one the 
rvice is compulsory, while in the other it is voluntary we i 
em to meet the objection so often urged as to the method of s ting 
ficers. Furthermore, it will be remembered that the Volunteer Army 

sed by the Unitee States in 1861 and 1S98 was officered by the several 
States and not by the General Government, and this method has always 

followed in this country, and without complaint as to the efficiency 

the officers selected in this manner 

In conclusion, it is earnestly urged that for the reasons above set 
rth. the pay bill is advocated by the officers of the National Guard 

all of the States. and that no other system has been advocated by 
hose who have had practical experience with the problem of raising 
nd maintaining an army of cit n soldiery in time of peace. 

Very truly, yours, 
Jonxn B. O'MBARA, 
The Adjutant Genere 

Brig. Gen. Harvey C. Clark: Nevada. Lawyer. Commanding the 
National Guard of Missouri. Has served continuously in the National 
Guard of Missouri 27 years. Graduate Wentworth Military Academy 
nd Searrett Collegiate Institute. Lieut. Col. Sixth Missou Volun 
eers, Spanish-American War. National Guard service as follows 
Captain Company B, Second Infantry, October 8, 1888; major July 21, 
IS87; lieutenant colonel Sixth Infantry July 20, 1S98 ; 
eneral February 2. 1899. 

Col. Arthur B. Donnelly St. Louis. President Donnelly Leather 
Co. Commanding First Infantry. Has served continuously in the 
National Guard of Missouri for 28 years. Served during the Spanish 


\merican War as first lieutenant, First Missouri Volunteers. 


National 


fruard service as follows: Private Company F, First Infantry 
December 7. S92; corporai March 7, 1893: sergeant Decem 
er 7. 1898: first sergeant December 7, 1894: first lieutenant 
lune 17, 1896: mustered out with Company F 1899: organized and 
nlisted with Company F, First Infantry, May 28, 1901: captain June 


1901; major June 3, 
May 18, 1914. 

Col. William A. Raupp: Pierce 
Commanding Second Infantry. 
Giuerd of Missouri for 27 years. 

s captain Company Eb, Second 


1909 ; lieutenant colonel April 17, 1912; colonel 
City. President Pieres 
Has served continuously in 

Served during Spanish-/ 
Missouri Volunteers. 


Lime Co. 
the National 
merican War 
National Guard 










rvice as follows: Private Company Ek, Fifth Infantry, November, 
1S86:; mustered out with regiment 1887; private Company EF. Second 
Infantry, Nevember, 1890; first sergeant August 10, 1891: first 
lieutenant June, 1892; captain May 4, 1899; lieutenant colonel June 
10, 1900; colonel September 1, 1906. 

Col. Fred A. Lamb: Kansas City. Merchant. Commanding Third 


Infantry. Has served continuously in the National Guard of Misso 
25> years. Served during Spanish-American War as captain Company 
«. Third Missouri Volunteers. National Guard service as 
Musician Company C, Third Infantry, 1890; second lieutenant 





follows : 
Deeem- 


ber 14, 1892; first lieutenant May 9, 1894; captain June 24, 1895; 
iajor, Third Infantry, April 24, 1902; lieutenant colonel Muy 10, 
i940; colonel January 1, 1913. 

Col. John D. MeNeely St. Joseph. Lawyer. Commanding Fourth 








Infantry. 
or 19 y 
Company 


Ilas served continuously in the National Guard of 
Served during Spanish-American War as first 
Fourth Missouri Volunteers. National Guard 


Missouri 
lieutenan 
service 


ears. 


G, as 


follows: Brevet second lieutenant 1897; captain and adjutant Fourth 
nfantry, April 17, 1900; major, Fourth Infantry, July 20, 1903; lieu 
tenant colonel September 21, 1912; colonel October 18, 1914. 

Maj. Edward M. Stayton: Independence. Civil engineer Com 


nding First Battalion Field Artillery. Graduate military depart- 


lent State university. Has served continuously in the National Guard 
f Missouri for 25 years. National Guard service as follows: Private, 
Company F, Third Infantry, February 8, 1890; first sergeant August 


10, 1893; 
Battery € 
eld 


captain Company F, 
. Field Artillery, 
Artillery, March 7, 


Third Infantry, June 1 
December 2, 1914; 
1915. 


1910; 
major First 





captain 
Battalion, 
FinstT REGIMENT INFANTRY, 
NATIONAL GUARD MIssoun! 
St. Louis, Janua JJ, 1916, 
lon. L. C. DYER 


Vember of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: As the question of national defense ciaims at the present 








me the attention of every citizen who has the interest of this coun 

at heart. and as it is or should be of vital importance to the repre 

entatives of the people, I think it not out of place to call your atten 

; on to certain facts which may better qualify you to act for the best 
’ nuterest of the country. 

4 Your attention is called to the fact that my information is received 

. first hand—that is, as an officer of the National Guard; that my 

: pinion is that of any private citizen with the same source of in- 

7. formation; that I de not follow the military game as a profession; 

es nd that my motive is therefore entirely unseifish. Proof of the latter 

+ tatement lies in the fact that I have served over five years in the 

; National Guard without pay and at a personal loss of both time and 

- money. 


While no thinking man could, after very slight consideration, admit 

d that the so-called continental army plan is the solution of cur military 
preblem, this plan becomes even more impracticable when the experience 
xained in the National Guard is applied to it. 
The perio! of training contemplated under the new army plan is two 
nonths each year, covering a term of three lowed by three 
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years, 1i¢ 
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suftti i Sup pe 
have fuaily im ve s fl 
With Fed | t ‘ 
! l Ar We 
org With t which 
» mob ( ! onst 
Whil ‘ 
out of ( t ‘ o fl l 
has nothir } him 
Witl | 1’, 
would then now ti I 
plished 
respect of the ] 
IT am sure that if you can sé 
Which \ ire working that you 
hould e supported, ned do if 
submitted to Congress | the W I) 
ation or explanation of those handi 
"s this letter clarifie for you at 
preparedness it will hav served | ‘ I 
furnish vou with ar pret 
ty \ 
ak i 
\ ‘ 
flon. L. C. Dygr, M. C., 
Washingt D. « 
DEAR S Knowing that great ints 
and that a great many plans ar t 
parednes we, the officer noncomm 
of Company D, First Infantry National Gu M 
to your attention the following facts relat to Na 
Organized Militia o that you will lend « ‘ 
pay bill: 
That the Organized Militia authorized the ¢ 
United States and has existed since its adeptio 
That the officers and enlisted men have served f ! 
30 years without remuneration, ready at al 
of defense of our country ir ise of need 
That during the War with Spain on tl ’ 
Organized Militia or National Guard t to 
creditably in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Ph » | 
That in order to have an efficient reser 
stant touch with each other, they it I 
one night each week with target | t ) 
from two to three wee each ye: 
That the militia pay ll is th V 
as should the plat for the continen 
the dissolution of the National ¢ \ is the ! 
together without pay. 
That under the militia pay | n effe 
it all times to respond to an ! 
Respectfully signed and submitted 
Cat ( 
(And I ( 
I R t Na ( iM 
Hon. L. CC, DYER 
Hlouse of Rep: en t , Wa j dD. ¢ 
DEAR Sin: We, the undersigned met ( 
try, National Guard of Miss t f t 
residing in the city of St. Lon 
That the National Guard is im 
looking to the defense of th ountry 
That the member f tl Nation ( ! 
prepare themselve 
issembling for drill and tare t 
That it injust ) 4 
up their th nd energ 
need 
That tt membel I Natior { 
imount for each drill t ittend 
Therefore, they requ that the S 
Stats f Misscuri supp | 
rt Milit r Bi 
I ' T 
Cante R ] t ( f ( m 
1 M 
i f te 
(And 42 other 1 i Co. H, ist R Ir 
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ie PEGIME IN} ry, NA r Grarp Missornr, not join, the second are net worth having, and the parents of th 1 
St. Louis, January 13, 1916, will not permit. ? 
i Cc. p we ae Under the present plan of the continental army, reeruits are to « 
Washington, D. C. | actively two months yearly for three years, and be held on the rx 
> Sin: In taking the liberty of addressing you at this time I | list for three more years. 
fi ed as a patriotic American citizen to call your attention to | No man engaged in business, whether his own master or emplo 
the ibject now before the present Congress, in which we of the | Some one else. can afford to sign such a contract. Parents of 
National Guard are vitally interested—national preparedness. boys 18 years of age or over couid not afford to permit their 
rhe continer army bill, as presented by Secretary of War Garrt- | enter unless they, the parents expected to support them until 
son, in 1 estimation will not prove the necessity now before the | Ment ceased. ; 
American Government, as from my 16 years’ experience as a national Gen. Wood is right. Conscription universally is the ideal 
guardsmen I feet that the business men are loath te let their em- | ff it can be made a law. Failing in this, amend the Constitutior 
ployees away for such a long term as three months a year, as provided | ing the National Guard over to exclusive Federal control. [P 
in the continental army bill. guard. Not much, just enough to give a man at least what 


Under such support as the militia pay bill offers the different cities 
and towns will take a pride in building for the National Guard 
organizations such armories as will meet their requirements, and I feel 
assured that within a year's time the National Guard could present 
a fighting force of at least a million men, all of whom would be 

‘ thoroughly trained and ready for service. ‘Three years of such work 
as is given enlisted men fits them for a call into the service for years 
to come, and I feel assured that this is the solution to our national 


him now to belong, say, $1 per week for privates, unless in th 
then full Army pay, as they receive at present. Make enlistment 
tracts binding and enforce penalties for absences or other short 
This will change the guard from a “vicious” organization 
force of soldiers, 

The guard can be increased to any limit in numbers, will 
Government practically nothing except for equipment, will 
hardship on any man drilling one or two nights per week ; camp 


preparedness struction during summet for two weeks 
ifun isking your able support in this measure, I am, The reason the guard is weak and inefficient at present is du 
Yours, very truly, tirely to lack of hold on recruits after they enlist. 
W. K. SAvUEMErIR, A man gets tired of coming to drill and quits. What can t« 
Captain, First Infantry, National Guard Missouri, to him? Nothing. Bind the men that enter and we will give 
Commanding Company OC foree worth while. 

(And 30 other members of said company). We of the guard don’t care what you call us—guardsmen, res 

Pr. S.—My communication to you bas been read before my entire | Continentals, or whatnot. We are not serving through State pat 


company at the Federal inspection held January 10, 1916, and has | ism but through national patriotism. We are not strike brea! 
their moral support, as their signatures will indicate. any other kind of odious persons, as seems tv be the general i 
i | sion. a — in the guard because it is the only military organ 
eh a it sock we can join and the same time live at heme with cur families 

HEADQUARTERS NATI oe sg — = os _ Why abandon an organization that has since George Washingt 

an p PORNSETY 1, WN. time served the best way they could under national handicaps? + 


Hon. L. C. Dyer, Washington, D. C. plied the Army with most of its officers in past wars, been 1 
My Dear CarTain: I am greatly pleased to receive your favor of the | when called upon for duties they have not voluntarily chosen. Sty 
12th instant, and I assure you of my sincere appreciation of the senti- | spent of personal means, and given all asked—for what? Derisio: 
ments therein expressed. Being yourself a military man and familiar If the constituticonal amendment is too slowly acting, then go ab 


with the needs of the country and the methods by which this can best | and organize the continental army, but under conditions makin: 
be accomplished, your influence means a very great deal. I will take | possible to join and carry on business at the same time. Offe: 
occasion to acquaint the officers of the guard with your position in the | guard the opportunity to enlist and be commissioned in the bod! 
matter, and I know how very appreciative they will be. now constituted. Don't bar officers who happen to be 30 or 35, : 
In the same mail in which your letter came I am in receipt of your | proposed under Garrison's plan, but reward them for the 10 t 
ddress delivered in Ohio last November, and which was printed in the | years of service they have freely given. 
INGRESSIONAL Recorp. I am exceedingly glad that Members of Con- This is not a personal appeal, as the writer is but 27 and wi 
ess and the country have been given this opportunity to read what | not be affected, but the guard has been scorned for so long that 
ou so ably and so truthfully sald on that occasion. It seems to me ! high time it comes into its own. 
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f our people could have the situation brought home to them by those Urging your thought along these lines, 
vyho served so well during the Spanish-American War and who have Respectfully, ; 
pportunity to know what the National Guard can be made if it is ae NORMAN B. Comrory, 
adequately supported, there would be no difference of opinion as to the Captain First Infantry, National Guard of Misso 
scope which the legislation proposed at this time ought to take. 

Again expressing the great satisfaction it is to us to know of your 
interest in our cause, and with the assurance of my high regard and Good Roads. 

Sincerely, yours, H. C. Cuarg. 





— SAT Tr TV ATO Tr x _ ry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
St. Louis, Mo., January 19, 1916. , 
Hon. l.. C. Dyer, OF 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Str: At this time when the most important question of “ na- H QO N . R O B EK R ¥ L . a K N R Y * 


~ tional preparedness’ is before Congress and subject to so much debate 








by t people throughout the eountry I think it is not only proper but OP TEXAS, 
really my duty to write to yeu giving my views and some facts on the . ae _ en a inane 
subject eae , —e Ix ree House or Represenvatives. 
{ being an officer in the National Guard of Missouri, and this matter ~ aclie dedeaen 
having been disenssed several times at meetings of the company to Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 
which T am attached, you will understand that this is not only a per- ii od ‘ . t 
80 letter but one that expresses the sentiments of 60 men. Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, this bill has my earnest su| 


\s I understand, in the preposed continental army it is intended | gnd I shall cheerfully cast my vote to pass it. Several \ 
that 400.000 men are to go to a “ camp of instruction” for three months | , : anal . elites Rails, eners ae 
each summer. What class of men ean be spared from their business for | 72° it occurred to aoe that the subject of good roads wi ‘ 
that length of time during the busiest season of the year? And what | of the very greatest importance and should be of paramount 
business house will really ae — an ee that takes | terest until action was taken by Congress looking in that 
from 1 to 20 of these employees when they are most needed? ah ab . eemmnstinin On aed : 

Looking at it from that point of view, the continental army can be | ection for cooperating with the respective States in th 
recruited from but two classes, viz, college boys and bums, and neither | struction of necessary highways for the benefit of the |. 
will enter with a true patriotic spirit; one goes in for excitement and | earrying the burdens of taxation. 
the other to be fed, eee : . . > - ; a 

(cain, while the Organized Militia under existing laws can not be | AS ehairman of the Committee on Rules, I had the ho 
a big snecess, give the officers some real authority and the enlisted | introducing and reporting the resolution establishing the <1! 
men an incentive for giving up two evenings a week and conditions are | Committee on Roads, at whose head there now presides 
bound to change for the better. ditt caieealbd . clita Minn a 5 Sea 4 
The men in our regiment. some of whom have been with us for 30 | distinguished and patriotic Representative from Missouri. 





rr all have the interest of the organization at heart, and would | Hon. Dorsey W. SHACKLEFORD. The creation of this comin 
a to see any legislation that would disrupt the organization or | has paved the way for the passage of this good-roads bil! 
mi it such a joke that a man would be too proud to join. a 6 : ii Reet E “ath 

Are we whe have been the backbone of the Regular Army, the It gives me pleasure to know thet in an humble way | bh 


Continental Army, since the 12 colonies banded together, to be thrown | contributed to the establishment of that committee and 1 
with the discard for an untried experiment, one which can never be | may enjoy the privilege of voting to pass the admirable bil! 


a success ? 


Plea ive this matter your careful thought and attention, and be | Potted by them. Itlustrating the importance of good roads, - 
assured that we are all behind you for the welfare of the Government, eonnected intimately with the subject. allow me to set out so 
Respectfully, r LR views recently promulgated in their report by F. C. Weinert 
“DW. d. UF, . 77 T° . foc 2 » Texas TT 
Lieutenant, Pirst Reyiment Infantry, Peter Radford, warehouse commissioners fot re Xas. — 
National Guard of Missouri. clearly state the issue and show the transcendent import: 1 
i I c of rural credits, cooperative marketing, warehouse facilities 
YomrorT LEATHER Co., a eal nt te Ce ae 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, and their relationship to good public highways, giving « 
St. Louis, January 21, 1916. access to markets and the avenues of transportation. 
+ 3 E ¢ Dy . 


. re ay are: 
Washinuton, D. O. Here they a 


Dear Sin: As a captain of the National Guard of Missouri, with ; . naam Ss il 
seven years’ service therein, 1 have some very firm convictions on the “ Here’s to the son of toil, who sacrifices his honest labor tli: 


ling militery legislation. an unappreciative world might exist; whose unselfish and han 


NEW YEAR TOAST. 


I ea Wie aiaaed oe" meh aeeraet be commen Only ead chases pered position in life is borne with fortitude which should In 
of people could join—millionaires, bums, or schoolboys. The first will | spenk for him benevolence rather than treachery in trading wit 
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his fellow man; whose ideals are honesty and confidence and a 
fervent desire to provide the deserving comforts of life for those 
vho are near and dear to him. To this unselfish soul we bow 
with esteem and drink to his health, happiness, and prosperity. 

* WEINERT AND RADFORD.” 

F. 


THE ISSt 


gericulture was ushered in with 
ihe creation of this department. From that hour the future will 
ate the mobilization of the producers to demand, to receive, 
and to enjoy what every human being everywhere is entitled to— 

square deal, Unnumbered cries from the millions who toil to 
produce have gone up through the centuries, and while one ap- 
peal was being born and another dying the world has worked on 
as heedless of the one as it has been careless of the other. 

“As long as men only offered to compliment the farmer, as long 
as politicians only exchanged soft words for votes, and the 
custom continued of speaking kindly and doing nothing, the 
rreased road to nowhere remained unobstructed and without 
opposition. But as those who profit by the injustice which has 
deprived the producers of their just reward find that in reality 
this department been created to convert the past pretty 


An epoch in the history of 
] 


s 


has 
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since first was heard the plex fo - | 
; yet that justice has not come M; Y ‘ 
cursed their fate, many have lost faith and q t 
we are reaching the high tide of hope. On ey 

akin to pain in its clearness, a conse 3 ! 
in its force, is telling all men every el { 
duce are not yet satisfied with their lot, and 
relief must at lest be answered—answere 

smiles, but with deeds and dollars 

*Platitudes have loaded literature | 

ticians with the battle ery, ‘ Back to the lank I 
a battle cry, it is a song and text slo i { 
and a certainty—yes; it is all of thes ren We 
country places and hamlets, in towns ‘ 
scrapers and dugouts, in factories ul loafers 
churches and in jails, in the mountains 

echo of the far refrain, ‘ Back to the lind 

*In the farmer's paper and in the city's 

shoddy pamphlet and the glazed mag 

tum and the teacher's schoolroom, in the ‘ 
commercial club, in the bankers’ conventio nie 
powwow, in the poor luborer’s serenm for om] 


phrases of politicians into real human deeds that shall bear | 


real fruit that does not turn to ashes on the lips—it would only 
be the innocent and unsuspecting who would doubt that those 
who have manipulated the farmers’ produce for private gain 
injustly obtained would oppose and criticize and obstruct. 
Those who get easy money under long-established customs of 
injustice to the producer feel most keenly how sacred those 
customs are—to those profiting by them. And if there were no 
wailing and gnashing of teeth in the camps of the crooked and 
no erying and self-pity among those who have been innocently 
living off the wastes the producers have suffered, it would only 
prove that we have been mistaken in the belief that a real evil 
existed. 

“ Therefore, if we approach the issue with calmness and clear 
vision we must first see in no sense of doubt, but with all cer- 
tainty, that if already the producers are getting a square deal, 
and there are no customs or wastes that are depriving him of 
due reward for his labor, then this department has been created 
by mistake and should be abolished with utmost haste. But if 
an evil exists either in carelessness or crookedness, in waste or 
wrong, in ignorance or in thoughtlessness, and the remedies we 
are charged with carrying into effect will bring to the toilers 
who produce the reward justly theirs, no man should oppose this 
first act of the State to serve in a practical way those who make 
our prosperity and commerce possible. 

“ Therefore let all those who claim the farmer deserves no bet- 


man’s search for variety in life, belhine 
jitney bus, in the chophouse and in the café, wi 


and the jew’s-harp, from Sambo'’s banjo and the 


out tloats far and wide the grand old song, * Bac ) 
“And the pencil pushers, the preachers, the doctor thie 
yers, the teachers, the brokers, the merchants, the ba 
clerks, the shop girls, the toilers, the waiters, the ste 
the editors, and all manner of beings who have forever t 


their backs to the land, in season and out of sea 

and holidays and plain working-days, march out to t 

city’s edge by the roadside and sing ‘ Back to the land 
“And the sons of toil come marching up from the far 

city with a paee that is long and strong and a face tha 

and grim, until some faint echo reaches him of the city dw: 


singing ‘ Back to the land,’ and the marchers from the 
the city catch the tune but heed not the words, and the t 
lively and the grim face brightens, and the marchers q 
their pace with its gladness and glory while he fle 0 
farm to the city, and as each one borrows a pencil he joi 
and the city dwellers and the country boys, flouris thie 
pencils and white hands, march into the crowded city : 
sun goes down to the tune of the chorus, * Back to the ‘ 

“All the land believes in the battle cry back to the 


They are willing to teach it, to publish it, to preach it, to 
to proclaim it and shout it, and even to march by the tune 


so the march does not in truth lead ‘ back to the land But 
ter than he now has, and all those who claim that the tillers of | jg not the words we utter but the deeds we do that mal 
the soil and the toilers who produce on the farm and orchard | jjyes. And it is not the advice we give nor the songs 
and ranch already receive their full share of the wealth they | put the deeds we de that lift the race to higher fl 
produce, line up and demand the repeal of this great marketing | js that to-day’s chorus, ‘ Back to the land r to 
system committed to this department for development. the breasts of writers and politicians and editors and ba 
“ But if there be those who are unafraid to proclaim that the | and others who have forever turned their backs to the 
producer deserves a better reward at the hands of those who are | the marching of the grim sons of toil from the farm to ¢ 
fed and clothed by his labors, and if there be those who count | js the deed that we are doing, and that deed is a ba 
the producers as the vast throng who steady and carry on their out words or music, which says: ‘If you want tl 
shoulders the destinies of our country, and are ready to cham- | mareh back to the land, give the producers a square d 
pion their rightful demands for a just share of the riches their | 
labors produce, then let them line up on the other side and de- | CORE. SM SEO CCE GRE A 
mand, so that their demands can not be denied, that at last | «There are some people who are opposed to ad 
justice shall be done by those who eat their bread by the sweat | motives of any of those who unjustly profit by t ‘ 
ef their brows. | are by any possibility bad. But the motive is not 
Let there be no mistaking cf our purpose. Let there be no | the department. Whether the farmer’s annu: W)C) 
errors as to the issues at stake. We do not disparage the magic bales of cotton, in the form of a city crop pulled, | | 
of the world of commerce. But the products of the farm are | from the crop he raises, is due to human depravil 
part of that commerce—so great a part that without them there | senyity or to custom or accident. it cost | , 
could be no commerce. And cotton is part of that commerce, | nymber of dollars. Whether the market ani 
and in our Southland cotton is a magic word. Its history one | the farmer from the motives of cree d «ain 
day will read like a romance of world forces, and in that history | and yacation sport, it takes the s ber of dolla 
: Texas will stand as the great champion that led the way to | the farmer's pockets. Whether the large fortunes made at 
: justice for the producers of cotton. But our question is greater producer’s expense all over our country le t] . 
, than cotton, greater than commerce, It is greater than corn, | poor are stolen, taken under ancient custom, or 
the king of the world’s crops. It is greater than wheat, the | to keep the farmer from becoming rich and « 
: queen of grains. It is greater than the fleeces of the fields and | not change the fact that the farmer's pockets « \ 
— flocks ; it is greater than the foods of the grains and the ranches; | gollars less mone) If we ean get for the prod 
it is greater than substances and things and dollars. It is as | pis labors entitle him to. the motives to « 
zreat as humanity is great, for the issue has come and come to | egme will take care of themselves: and. in dis« 
stay in the question being anxiously asked from the backwoods- |} jhe farmer gets a square deal or a crooked «ds 
man’s rude hut to the farm palace, and from the tenement den } »jsdeal. we desire to be always understoo 
of want and filth to the castles of the captains of industry: ‘Is | with facts. net motives: with conditio rT 
n the laborer worthy of his hire?’ results. not argument. 
be PLATITUDES AND POLITICS, “If we seek to know the real Ss 
2 “Centuries have come and gone, generations have been born | safer rule than Holy Writ. whiel iid, ° B 
and passed away, and nations have risen, flourished, and died | shall know them,’ d by this test we ) 
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consideration the vital question whether the producers of to- 
day and of the past have gotten a square deal. 

“There are some people who now and then ask why there 
should be such widespread agitation for better treatment of agri- 
culture. One who has studied three tendencies in our country’s 
history which affect not only the farmer, but our whole society, 
will cease to wonder that thoughtful people are turning more 
and more to answer the farmer’s needs. Let us-consider them 
in their order: 

*“ First. The coneentration of wealth in the hands of a few 
people. 

“Second. The drift of 
cities, 

“Third. The increase of the tenant class and homes under 
liens and the lessening of the number of home owners. 

“There is no informed man who will deny that these are 
the tendencies in Ameriea. And yet we stand ready to say that 
unless we can find a way to prevent centralizing our govern- 
ment at the expense of the people’s power, secure a fairer dis- 
tribution of wealth, and juster rewards for the toilers of our 
land, turn back the onward tide of population from the farm 
to the city, and make our people home owners instead of ten- 
ants and mortgagors of homes, the great experiment in free 
sovernment in America will fail because we fall into the same 
errors that have destroyed free government wherever it has 
failed. Before we go more particularly into these facts let us 
say that we have no fears of the final outcome. The very last 
hope of free government in the world depends on America, and 
our faith that the end will prove the wisdom of the fathers is 
unshaken, 

Sut let us turn to the facts as they are. 
THE CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 

“That there is an increasing number of poor and destitute 
people, and that private fortunes on the other extreme are grow- 
ing larger and larger, are facts of universal observation. But 
there is an idea very broadly believed to the effect that in older 
countries the concentration of wealth is greater than in America. 
We find on investigation, however, that over 30 years ago we 
had already outstripped every country in the world in the 
number and size of gigantic private fortunes. As early as 
1890 it was estimated by reliable authorities that 1 per cent 
of the people owned over half of all the Nation's wealth, and 
that one-eighth of the people owned seven-eighths of the wealth 
of the country. In 1900 it was estimated that only 440 indus- 
trial, franchise, and miscellaneous trust combinations owned 
$20_000,000,000 of the Nation’s $90,000,000,000 of wealth, or two- 
ninths. With the immense profit of recent years added, this 
total now would reach one-fourth of the Nation’s wealth. In 
the early days of the Steel Trust it was estimated that the 24 
men composing its board of directors directly or indirectly con- 
trolled one-twelfth of the total wealth of the country. 

“Tn 1889 Thomas G. Shearmon, a brilliant corporation lawyer 
and political economist, declared that ‘ the United States of Amer- 
ica is practically owned by less than 250,000 persons.’ He pre- 
dieted that if the tendency of that day continued ‘ within 30 years 
the United States of America will be substantially owned by less 
ihan 50,000 persons.’ Twenty-six of those years have passed, 
and the other day a Federal investigation in New York City 
brought out the fact that in the employment of labor in the 
United States that part of New York City on Manhattan Island, 
which includes Wall Street and the main business section. con- 
trolled half the employing power of the Nation. In other words, 
that persons on Manhattan Island had the power to hire or dis- 
charge one-half the laboring population of our country. If 30 
years ago one-half of the people owned seven-eighths of the 
wealth, and to«lay Manhattan Island controls one-half of the 
employing power of the Nation, who knows just how few people 
do own the country te-day? And if the board of directors of the 
Steel Trust in its early days controlled one-twelfth of the 
Nation's wealth, in these days, when it waxes fatter and fatter 
on the profits of supplying war materials, who can estimate 
their power? And yet there are people who would ask if we 
need turn our attention to making better the lot of these who 
till the soil of our land. Remarkable as it may seem, it has been 
but a dozen years since the star orators of the Republican Party 
openly boasted that their policies were to be credited with this 
the most gigantic crime of the ages. Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
the favorite after-dinner advocate of the McKinley and Roose- 
velt régimes, in a biographical sketch of William McKinley, 
after his death, used these remarkable words: 

*“*He made possible the gigantic fortunes which have been 
ninassed by master minds in the control, use, and distribution 
of iron, coal, oil, eotton, and wool, and their preducts. Though 
never an organizer or beneficiary of combinations or trusts, yet 


the people from the farms to the 
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the constant aggregation of most industries in vast corporat: 
of fabulous capital, while due to tendencies of the age and « 
mon to all countries, received tremendous acceleration fro 
policies.’ 

“Mark that wonderful utterance. In all literature ther 
not a truer or more fatal description of the facts. Write 
your memory the fact that cotton and wool have been the ni 
of amassing gigantic fortunes in America. But cut deeper 
your hearts the fact that no great fortunes have been amass 
in the production of cotton or wool. No; they have 
amassed, just as Chauncey Depew says, ‘in the control, use 
distribution’ of the products of your hands and fields. 

“Yet when a courageous public man says that trusts manip 
for criminal gain the industry, the labor, and the produce oj 
people by bringing to bear the great power of their wealth, 
man is denounced as an agitator and sometimes a socialist 
often as an anarchist. But the wonderment of all is that in 
face of this simple statement of truth anyone should eve) 
why the people drift from the ranch and the farm, where | 
Nation’s wealth is produced, to the cities, where giganti: 
tunes are amassed in the ‘ control, use, and distribution’ o1 
products of their toil. And we need look for no checking 
the drift to the cities while the producers toil and remain 
and the trusts in the cities manipulate and grow richer 
richer. Nature’s laws did not decree that those who prod 
should do so in poverty and those who manipulate their prod 
should amass gigantic fortunes. It is not nature’s laws 
man’s greed that has decreed that the reward of toil is 1m 
work while remaining poor, and that the reward of controlli 
using, and distributing is the amassing of gigantic fortunes. | 
nature had so decreed there would be no remedy, but as man } 
made these conditions, it is the duty of the Government to 1 
a way to get for the producer a reasonable compensation for 
service to mankind. 

CONCENTRATION OF PEOPLE IN CITIES. 

“Farming is primarily the science of making both ends | 
and having something over, and the something over determi 
whether the man will stay on the farm. 

“'This brings us to the most remarkable proof of the injusi 
of the toiler’s lot that can be found in any age, for our ce! 
enables us to put our finger on the fact, while in other ti: 
the world suffered without knowing just how or why. It 
this drift from the ranch and farm to the cities. More t 
half a century ago warnings were uttered against this tence 
Daniel Webster said: ‘When tillage begins, other arts fo!| 
The farmers, therefore, are the founders of human civilizati 
Therefore in a free government we should look for the 
couragement of agricuiture, and if we do not find it, the ha: 
writing is on the wall that freedom will depart from the I: 
It has been said that water flows downhill, but if you 
hard enough you can make it flow uphill. There has bee 
great deal of pumping in this country, but when water is 
to flow where it will it flows downhill. And we are discuss 
this drift of the people to the cities, where all the people 
free to go and come. If the ranch and farm had the conve 
iences, the attractions, and the pleasures the city affords, wit 
equality of wealth and social enjoyment, this drift would ce 
overnight. And there is no remedy in any theory or any )! 
tudes of political platforms. Nothing but the restoration 
equal opportunity and equal rewards for the producer of we:!! 
along with those of the manipulator of those products, will e\ 
have even a tendency to overcome the evil. 

“In a great speech delivered by Henry Grady, perhaps 
greatest winner of the hearts of men that the South has e\ 
produced, away back in 1889, he reviewed these conditions : 
proclaimed his belief that unless this tendency were overco! 
it meant disaster for the Republic. Many times have we be 
warned since then, and at last we are waking up. But let 
remind you that when Henry Grady delivered that speech on 
80 people iii a hundred lived in the cities, while to-day © 
out of every hundred live in the cities. He was alarmed then 
we should be panic-stricken now. Listen to the figures: Grad) 
speech was based on the 1880 census, showing 293 per cent 
our people in the cities of over 2,500 population. In 1890 
rese to 36 per cent, in 1900 to 40} per cent, in 1910 to 464 pe 
cent. So in three decades the drift is 16 people out of ever) 
hundred, and all this since the census figures Grady used. I! 
averages over 5 per cent, or 1 person in every 20, leaving tli 
farm for the city in every decade. Based on that rate of drill 
we have already reached the point where the producers are on! 
half the people and the city population the other half, whe 
40 years ago the preducers outnumbered all others by 3 to |! 
What say you of this? But some say this does not affect 
Texas. Let us see about Texas. In 1890 the city population 
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‘ 
was 15% per cent, in 1900, 17 per cent, and in 1910 over 25 per | 
nt: and if the ratio of the last decade has continued to now 
] ) per « f our peor iv n cities In the 1 ed 
S he last de sl the cities gained TO | it 
t oun 1) per elt ut in Texas 1 < eS l ad SO 
ent hil ‘ ntry enined 17 per ent So ¢ 
that Te he great tton Stat iS rushil headlong oO 
ries 
CONCENTRATION OF LAND OWNERSHIP. 
But what is to us a more distressing evidence of this in- 
itv of reward is shown in the ownership of homes. In 1890 


farms were under liens for six and a half million dollars, 
hut in 1910 they were under liens of over $76,000,000. The num- 
her of farms under liens had been multiplied by 6 and the 
unt by 12, showing that the liens not only multiply in 
wwnbers but also in amount. The tenants in 1880 were 37 per 
ent of our farmers; in 1890, 42 per cent; in 1900, 49 per cent; 


nd in 1910, 524 per cent; and to-day, if the rate of increase | 


has continued, 55 out of every 100 of our farmers are tenant 
But these facts only partially disclose the real con- 
litions, for a large number of those listed as owners of homes 
nwwed on them. , 

“Tn 1890 only 5 per cent were under lien, but in 1900, 23 per 
cent had come under liens, and in 1910 one-third of supposert 
home owners had their homes under liens of some kind, and 
{ the rate of increase has continued to-day the homes under 
iens will reach 40 per cent of all homes in Texas. sut in the 
irue light we find that those tilling the soil or occupying homes 
in our State, and either paying rent or interest on them, in 
1890 were 41 per cent of the whole number, in 1900, 614 per 
cent, and in 1910 nearly 69 per cent, and if the rate of increase 
has continued, to-day three-fourths of our people either puy 
rent for their homes or interest on them. And when we turu 
to the tax rolls of our State to find where Texas is helping the 
farm owner and the home owner, what do we find? In the seven 
years from 1907 to 1914 personal-property taxes have increased 
only 40 per cent, while land taxes have practically been doubled. 
But in another way, in 1907 real estate consisted of a tittle ovei 
one-half of our taxed values and in 1914 almost two-thirds of our 
taxed property. So we find the burden of the lund by way of 
taxes in the greatest agricultural State in the world keeps pace 

ith the other inequalities, driving wealth into the hands of the 
few, the people into the cities, and the homes under liens. 

SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF EFFECTS. 

“At a recent national convention of labor unions held in Cali- 
fornia and presided over by President Gompers it was dis 
closed that the annual production of farm, orchard, and ranch 
products amounted to $13,000,000,000, the producers receiving 
$6,000,000,000 as their portion and the middlemen reaping 
$7,000,000,000 for their undeserved share. Realizing that the 
membership of labor unions constitute the majority of con- 
sumers, a resolution was offered and passed that the union join 
hands with the producers to the end that some relief might be 
obtained that would forever relieve them of the parasite who 
grows rich upon the difference paid by the consumer and the 
price the producer receives, 

“If we study these tendencies we need no concrete facts to tell 
us the producers do not get a square deal. 

‘Farmers would not rush to the cities if they were getting a 
square deal. Great fortunes would not be amassed in manipu 
lating the soil’s produce, while the producers ren 
farmer were getting a square deal. 

‘Liens on homes would not be milling up if the farmes ere 
vetting a square deal. 

“The producers would get more than $6,000,000,000 out of a 
total annual production of $13,000,000,000 if the famner were 
setting a square deal. 

To those who think, these facts are not speculative or doubt- 
ful. They are certainly beyond all dispute or question. We have 
siven the facts in calmness and no conclusion can be reached by 
any fair mind except that the farmer is not cetting a square deal 


farmers 


in poor, if the 


SHALL WE DO NOTHING OR EEK 4A EMED\ 


* Lord Macaulay onee said that when a remedy f« an ad- 
initted evil was offered, and it was defeated by those who pro- 
fessed regret for the evil, but objected to the method of «© 
without offering a better remedy, it was safe to say that there 
Was no real desire for any remedy at all. 

‘Since we face conditions as to which there is no dispute 
since we know that the producers are suffering from ag 


injustice in many forms, since we kKno-y he is getting nothi 





near his fair portion of the wealth he produces, we ask the 
producers of our State to scan carefully the objectors wl object 
and object and object, but offer no remedy to allay the evils no 
man does deny. 
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Wh polit 
ke he system 
t JUST I 
ae | 
evils 
The vast f ch fit 
and marketing law é rut 
opinion of the Court of Cr 
case, an able statement of s« | 
other things that the law will 
+ every bale of cottor If it 
possible Saving, that alone w ‘ 
benefit to the farmers of Texas 
for this saving of only $5 pr e 
peopl of Texas But his sa 
only scratches the surface of tl ! 
the opinion of the court speak fot 
“** Has experience demonstrate 
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in fact 
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If 
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His 
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marketing of 


authorized but imperatively « 
enact laws remedying or tending 
within the power of legislation ft 
that a condition existed in which 
interested and the whole publi 
conditions provided, if it was } 
instance of the conditions of the 
heces ity for legislation to avoir 
from again arising, is not the 
tic ffecting the cotton crop | 
industries of the State and Sout 
but a few years ago cotton w ‘ 
pound (much less than the cost « 
failures in business e occasions 
tion brought to the doors ot 
interest and busines vur St 
heen demonstrated bil e tl 
this case, that such conditis ‘ 
supply and demand, bu e ou 
cat Ih neasure at teast I 
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} Not necessary to cut the bagging to obtain a sample, all t 

1 1W).000-bale town or city crop will disappear and the * ove 
head” charge or “ tare” enn be reduced proportiouately. This 
one of the reasons shown why the “sample should be ta 

} While the cotton is being ginned, instexd of the bagging be 
cut ou each side and samples taken after being buled. Ag; 

| is shown by the evidence before us that the place where the | 
ving is cut and samples pulled out of each side will fori: a 
so when it rains these cups will fill with water and form w 
is called by cotton men “a cancer,’ which continually eats 
wity into and in some instances entirely through the cotton, 1 
dering a number of pounds of cotton valueless : and this is ts 
into consideration in fixing the “ overhead charge “——all of whi 


mel that would go inte the succeeding bile If the succeeding 
bale were a better one than this voll, that side of the cotton 
ould, of « rse, be worse than the sample and better than the | 
cotto tually was. In other words, it would be plated.’ This | 
sshie to be the venernl custom of the vinners of this State: 

wl thew bey ily Lestimons of Ls. ¢ Reed t colton buver, enciled 
a tness by relator, it is shown that the buyers, under con- | 
ditions heretofore existing, took a sample from each side of the 
ile of cotton, and bought by the sample that graded the lowest. 
Chis is but human, and we censure no one for doing so. So, if 
ihe plate was of superior grade, the farmer would not get 
the benefit by reason thereof, but if the plate was of an inferior 
gerade, then the farmer sold his cotton by the inferior grade end 
consequently lost thereby, So it may be said, through no fault 
of the raiser of the produce, he sells af least it portion of his 
crop by the inferior sample, occasioned by the fact that the 
einner does not clean his roll and put all of a man’s own cotton 
in his bale—in lieu thereof placing a portion of the preceding 
man’s cotten in each bale, and at the place where the sample 
is taken from the bale under former conditions. This should 
be remedied, and this the law seeks to do by prohibiting the 


‘plating ~ of cotton for 
the bale is ginned. 


‘Aguin, the evidence 


and providing the taking of samples as 


before us shows thint there are at least a 


few yginners—they being the exception and not the rule, we 
will say in justice to the ginners—while ginning cotton to so 


arrange a steam cock or valve that steam would escape and spray 
the cotton while being ginned, thus adding to the weight. This 
was done to bring customers to their gin—giving an extra large 
“turnout.” This was an evil that needed correcting, and this the 
law attempts to remedy. This and other matters incident to the 
way the cotton was ginned and baled had caused what is termed 
an “overhead charge” to be made by the spinners against each 
bale of cotton, amounting to 30 pounds on each bale of cotton 
500 pounds. It is known, and the evidence before us shows, 
that the bagging and ties on each bale of cotton weigh from 12 
to 22 pounds; that the average weight of bagging and ties 
would probably be from 18 to 20 pounds per bale, and yet the 
“tare” or “ overhead charge ” has been fixed at 30 pounds, thus 
penalizing every bale of cotton from 10 to 12 pounds, amounting, 
at the present price of cotton, at from $1.10 to $1.30 per bale, 
which the producer loses by reason of this “overhead” or “tare” 
charge. This was occasioned, in the main, by reason of loss 
from spraying the cotton, mixed-packed, sand-packed, and water- 
packed cotton, all of which can, and, under the law, should be, 


ot 


and if properly enforced will be, prevented by the ginner in 
ginning the cotton. Under the system heretofore existing, as 
shown by the testimony of Mr. Reed, the buyers who ship the 


cotton to the spinners know there is an overcharge on every 
properly ginned bale of cotton of-at least 10 to 12 pounds that 
should not be made, consequently when the buyer is having the 
cotton compressed for shipment he has what is termed “ patches” 
put on the cotton, additional bagging, old sacks, or something of 
similar character, to the extent of 10 or 12 pounds, and then 
hills his cotton out as weighing this much in addition to the 
weight on which he purchased it. If he purchased a bale, by 
weight of 500 pounds, when he ships and the “ patches” have 
been put on he bills it as weighing 510 or 512 pounds, and for 
this reason the “tare” or “overhead charge” will not be reduced 
by the spinners under former conditions. Mr. Reed frankly 
iestified that he could buy cotton at 11 cents a pound and sell 


it to the spinner at the same price—11 cents a pound—and 
make from a dollar to a dollar and a quarter a bale, by reason 
of these * patches ” being placed thereon, and by reason of the 


further facet that if the cotton as billed to the spinners comes 
to within 1 per cent of the billing, there is no reduction, thus 
giving another margin of 5 pounds that can be added to the 
weight in shipping over and above the weight as purchased. 
This makes it apparent that while a bale of cotton weighing 
0) pounds is sold on the market here as weighing only 470 
pounds ; that the price fixed that is the number of 
pounds paid for, yet in selling the cotton to the spinner it is 
sold as weighing 485 pounds—half the tare, or 15 pounds, being 
t: Uke n advantage of by the purchaser who vile to the spinner. 
*We are censuring no one, but this evidences a condition that 
neais remedying, and this the legislature has sought to remedy 
by this bill. In addition to this, the evidence before us shows 
that by cutting the bales and taking out samples, by what is 
termed “ picking the cotton” at the cotton yards and compresses, 
there annually what termed a “town or city crop” of 
100,000 bales. And this is marketed and seld by men who did 
not raise a pound nor even a single lock of cotton. All this is 
taken into consideration in fixing the “tare” or “ overhead ” 
charge as against.each bale of cotton. If a bale is completely 
covered by the Sagging or wrapping placed on cotton and it is 


is, is so 


is is 


geste: fate Seales Die Se. Se Dy <tc oh =: Mae thes etal 


is a loss to the producer, for it is taken 
fixing the price. 

* But it was insisted on behalf of the relator that cotton, 
being pressed, gives a better “sample” than when taken as 1 
cotton is ginned. There ‘s but one instance in the evidence 
fore us, and that shows the samples when taken as being ginn 
and one taken eut of the same bale after being baled were « 
actly the same, there being no difference, But by some 
testimony it was shown that cotton after being baled took « 


What was termed a “bloom” that it did not have while bei: 


into consideratio 


ginned. This adds nothing to the length or strength of 
fiber nor to the cotton in any way, according to the testimons 
but if it did cause the cotton sample to grade better, the tes 
mony before us would show that when the sample is taken 
ginned and placed in a sealed receptacle the same * bloom” com 
upon the sample, and if it added anything to the grade of th 


cotton it would be upon both samples, when taken when bei: 
ginned or when taken afier being baled. There was testime: 
that the buyer could not rely upon the sample taken as gin 
and placed in a sealed receptacle, for it was said the first jn 
chaser who bid on it when it was opened might get a corre 
view of the sample, yet in carrying it to different cotton buye: 
and handled by them, the dirt and trash might be shaken o 
It so, the buyer would be at no greater disadvantage th 
formerly, for if the bagging were cut and a sample taken fro 
the side, the first buyer who bid on it would see the samy 
just as taken from the bale; but when the producer carried 
sample thus taken to the different buyers the dirt and tras 
would be shaken out in the one instance as well as in the oth 
and we all know it is not customary for each buyer who bids o 
cotton to take a sample out of the bale, for if they did the b: 
would soon become almost all * samples.” 

‘We have mentioned these matters to show why we think | 
evidence in this case demonsiraies that the general public 
this State is so affected by the heretofore existing system of 1 
preparation of cotton for the market and the system: of mar! 
ing the same as to authorize legislation under the police pow 
of the State to correct the evils and to show that there were es 
connected with the ginning of coiten which, under this power 
authority, to authorize the legisiaiure to enact a law to remed 
the evils that have grown up and become a part of the syst 
of ginning cotton heretofore carried on in this State. To « 
mind there is and can be no question that the public weit: 
demands the eradication of these evils, that legal fraud ma; 
prevented, that unnecessary overhead charges may be ius ite 
ot the staple crop of the State, upon which the prosperity 

each and every citizen of the State, in a measure, more or 
aia nds, may not be thus penalized and sacrificed by being for 
on the market in a few months’ time. 

“<«The expense necessary and incident to the 
with this law was v ariously estimated by the witnesses at trot 
5S cents per bale to 25 cents per bale. It was shown of some 
gins inspected by the inspectors provided for by the law. 
about one-fourth of that number were making any extra thn ure 
in ginning cotton, and the one-fourth who did make an cxt! 


ginner comply 


charge charged on an average about 25 cents per bale. VT! 
expense testified to by Mr. White was that in a gin ginnin 
30 or more bales of cotion per day the services ef an add 
tional man would be required. That three wrappers cost fro 
one-half tv 1 cent each and from 14 to 3 cents per bale. ‘Thial 


scales to weigh the samples would necessarily be required 1 
be purchased, and the scales would cost about S12. That scale- 
to weigh the cotton after it was baled would cost about S40 
This is all the additional expense testified to by any witnes- 
and relator contends that this is a taking of his property with 
out due process of law. If the evils growing out of and con 
nected with ginning cotion have rendered it necessary to reculat: 
the business, to eliminate the plating of cotton, to prevent thr 
spraying of cotton, to prevent the sand packing of cotton, an 
the other evils testified to by witnesses, that the law necessaril) 
fastens this extra charge on the business of ginning cotton, would 
net render the law obnoxious to the Federal or State Constitu- 





tion There is many a l or se fix t t must 
' endured necessul t f > pubd i “' 
this State and every State in t l im 2g S 
rge necessal vy fixed on fie it L est vs 
t 2 rs ¢ ] ‘ d,n i 
t! | sé So v not S 
ny property by the law If he does not gin for 
hut is not his bi ess, he : no sucl cpense: | vever é 
huve no such gins in this Stat If he does fe ) ru S 
rr eccupetion of ginning ‘or others and suffers any loss. he 
rily does for the v rees no expense wv out 
recon per to ena { ‘ 
dutie But take Mr. Whi es 
the expense, what does it amount to per | 
‘If one gins as n il S o0) b Ss per hie < ‘ \ 
np extra man at a cost of $70 per month. rhirty bales per day 
°6 working days aggregate 780 bales per mouth, or about 9 cents 
er bale; the best wrappers. the testimony shows. cost 14 cents 
per bale, and, adding both together. 104 ceuts per bal All gins 
already had scales for weighing the bales after being ginned 
nd the scales for weighing the samples would st for Irs. 
nd the cost per bale ine ident to the purehus of such se:les 
would be infinitesimal, but say one-balf ceut per bale. and the 
ost. under the testimony. where the extra man is e oved 
would not exceed 11 cents per bale. and under a the testimony 
th for the State and relator, it is shown that if the provi 
sions of the law are complied with the price received for the 
hale of cotton would be enhanced not less than $5 per balk | 
he man who bad the cotton ginned could well afford to pay the 
i cents per bale out of the $5 additional received f the gin 
er saw proper to make the additional charge 
“*We doubt very seriously whether or vot a ginner is in 


sition to raise the question that the law would be iuvalid for t 
exson that it takes the property of the farmer, for lid de 
«> it would not be the taking of any property of the ginner 


But we will not rest our decision upon that ground, and will 


consider it on the theory that the producer must bear or n be 
mude to bear, under the law, the 11 cents per bale expense addi 
tional to the ginners by the provisions of the law, if it shall be 


so much, or whitever if may be, and in addition thereto 


he deprived of 54 ounces of his cotton, required by the luw to 


deposited with the ginnet At present prices this would 
figure about 4 cents, or a total of 15 cents per bale—tbat the 
producer under the provisions of the law would be finally de 
prived of by the act; yet under all the testimony, if the law is 


complied with and the system is carried out. he will receive in 
iddition to the amount heretofore received $5 pei 

ire but few, if any. men who would object to the regulation 
f the preparation of his product for the market. at so small an 
expense, if the price he received would be enhanced in so wuch 
zreiter sui that that taken—be would deem it adequate com 
pensation for the property taken.’ 

HOW SHALL THE FARMER GET KESULTS 


“r 


here yet remains the vital principle of our whole work 
cooperation. If every farmer will learn that lesson, the road 
to prosperity is wide open to every deserving farmer. By it the 
evils of to-day’s systems. both of commerce and law. enn be 
overcome. If we were asked to state the truth most 
to our farmers it would be this: 

“Until the farmers of America learn to stand together and 
cooperate like all other callings they are doomed to bew the 
wood and carry the water and do the drudgery of the world in 
poverty for all time. 

“This truth must first be brought home to the larger farmers. 
These who feel their own independence and freedom from want 
aml necessity must open the way or it will never be opened. 

“Let those who are the stronger of our farmers study this law 
of nature: In all times the burdens of the poor and weak must 
be carried by somebody, and as only the strong can earry the 


iInportint 


i 


burden, that is where it always has fallen and always will fall. 


A thousand small farmers who are poor may produce no more | 


cotton than a hundred larger and better fixed farmers, but when 
the poor farmer is forced to dump his eetton on the market he 
breaks the price, and the larger farmer has to suffer the loss in 
the price of his cotton along with his poor neighbor. The 
poorer farmers ean not hold their cotton off the market unless 
the jarger farmers he'p, and neither the larger farmer nor the 
smaller one will ever get a fair price until they stand together 
COOPERATION SAVES MONEY. 


“Tn marketing cotton gradually the cost of holding must be 
reduced to a minimum. There are three elements of cost that 
must be dealt with: 

“1. The cost of warehousing. 
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HE COS 


| ness of the warehouse companies, not only for warehousing | 
Mr. Sol Wexler, president of the Whitney Central Bank, of | also as marketing agencies and as genuine and practicable cere 
New Orleans, delivered a very able address and discussed the | associations for aiding the producers, will be constantly 


Wicte 
financial phase of warehousing and warehouse receipts. He} ing. We do not yet realize the scope, the usefulness, and er 
created miuch enthusiasm and declared that the high quality of | hess of the warehouse and marketing law. 
such security is comparable with Government bonds, which se- “ The farmer asks nothing but a square deal, and he is 


cured a rate of interest from the bankers of approximately | ing to deal fairly with others, and the world is getting to w 
oper cent; that the bankers should consider making the lowest | stand that he is determined to offer only a standard product 
rate of interest possible to t » preducer to cnable the producer | this end, and at his demand, we have already provided fo: 
to market slowly and gradually rather than to force him to sell | honest bale of cotton, which shall be what it appears to lx 
on a congested market, and that establishing such a low rate | what the market takes it to be. From this will grow you 
of interest on such a high class of collateral would not in any | year through warehousing, marketing, and cooperative effo 
way affect the interest of other loans, as the receipts issued by | an ever-widening field of usefilness. 

a bonded warehouse, properly safeguarded, is the last word in “B.C. WELNER! 
the highest form of banking security, and same is given prefer- * Perer Raprorp 
ence by the Federal Reserve Board and reserve agents. 

‘We believe the bankers made a mistake against their own 
interests when they failed to utilize the funds provided by the 
Government through the national reserve banks and offered to 
the member bankers at a 5 per cent rate on condition it be loaned 
to farmers for not more than 6 per cent upon warehouse receipts 
as collateral, Many bankers who declined to avail themselves 
of this money borrowed money at 4 per cent and more so as to 
be free to charge such rate as their customers could be made to 
pay. We believe it would have been a wise policy to have shown 
a willingness to aid the farmer. The idea among bankers that 
loaning the farmers money at a low rate on such collateral as 
warehouse receipts for cotton would set a precedent to embarrass 
ihem in other loans is a mistake. ‘The 6 per cent rate on those “The most important problem that confronts the Texas Leg 
loans is asked on account of the fact that the security is of a | lature in its thirty-fourth session is relief for the tenant farn 
character to justify the rate, and the money will be used gener- | It was the paramount issue of the campaign and the platform 
ally at times when bankers have surplus funds. demand of the Democratic Party. The Farmers’ Union staw 

“We are confident that the opening of another season will | on its platform of principles adopted at the State convention « 
find the Federal reserve bank, the bankers of Texas, and the | January 14-15, 1914, which, in discussing the tenant questi: 
farmers of the State working in harmony to this common | said in part: ‘Our homes are the corner stone of governny 
purpose, and legislation that contains building material should be } 

* Lending money to the producers at a favorable and low rate vided for the tenant farmer.’ We have notuing to deduct fr 
is the vital principle of the rural credit system, and the rural | that resolution, We believe that the final solution of the ten: 
credit system is based on the true theory that helping the farmer | problem is to make the tenant farmers home owners in fact 


Mr. Speaker, these remarks would not be somplete if I « 
not here reproduce a remarkable and woncerful panplilet } 
par d by Messrs. Peter Radford and W. D. Lewis, Loth of whi 
have been president of the Farmers’ Urion of Texas, and \ 
Peter Radford serving as lecturer of the National Farmers’ Uni 
It is convincing and thrilling and points *o the necessity and w 
for bringing the tenants and homeless aad landless to the pri 
proprietorship of the soil, and thus plxcing within their reach | 
more than 100,000,000 acres of tilluble land in Texas, as yet 
touched by the plow and the patriotic hand of the husbandm 
The document ranks as a classic. Hear the plea: 

“Home Sweer Home ”’—A PLEA For THE TENANT FARMERS OF TeY 


helps the world. well as in name, and we feel the landowner will be more t! 
CONCLUSION, willing to cooperate with the tenant farmer anc the Governny 
“No man need believe Texas will take a backward step in the | in bringing about this very desirable result. 
work now begun. It takes no long argument to convince all “To deal intelligently with the subject a few fundamer 
people of all classes that the time has come when justice must | facts are essential. We have in this State, according to Fede 
be accorded the producers. Government reports, 219,575 tenant farmers who operate 


“ Everyone can see that the continuance of the concentration | 756,000 acres of improved land and 198,195 home owners \ 
of wealth in the hands of a few people, and the drifting of the | operate 14,604,000 acres of improved land. During the past 
population to the cities, and the increasing of the tenant class, | years the land farmed by tenants increased 4,620,000 acres, : 
accompanied by the diminishing numbers of home owners, must | the land farmed by home owners increased 3,180,000 acres. ‘I 
in the end dethrone free government. tenant farmer, however, operates over 25,000,000 acres of liu 

“The warehouse and marketing law is already accomplish- | including the unimproved area; the acreage first shown is tf! 
ing larger results than many of its friends predicted. We have | area under cultivation. In Texas 53 per cent of the farms : 
saved enough money in the reduction of insurance rates that if | operated by tenants and in the United States 37 per cent.‘ 
this were the only result that saving would pay the expense of | tenant population in Texas is 1,500,000 people. 
operating this entire department. The court of criminal ap- “The subject is a monumental one, for it involves an 
peals has reviewed the evidence in the Dabney White case | equal in size to Pennsylvania, Indiana, or Maine, and a.po) 
and announced the conclusion that the undisputed evidence | tion equal to the total inhabitants of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
shows that the regulation of cotton ginning and the prepara- | Oklahoma. 
tion of cotton for the market, unaccompanied by any other 
feature of the law, will result in a saving of $5 on every bale 
of cotton for the farmers of this State. It is easy to calculate 
that this will average more than $20,000,000 annually, which is 
au greater benefit to the people of Texas than any other piece of 
legislation ever passed for the benefit of the producer. 

‘Yet the greatest feature of the law is the marketing system, 
and when once in operation it is conservatively estimated that 
the savings to the producers of this State will be many times | people and our land with other States and countries, one ¢: 
ereater than all other features of the law combined. not escape the conclusion that farm tenancy in Texas is abi 

“Jn the provisions of this law there is the germ of the rural | mal and should receive the attention of State government. 
credit system. We wish to call the attention of all warehouses “ We do not believe ability can be legislated into human mili 
and of the people generally to the fact that the charter of every | or that the incompetent can be made capable by law, but oppo 
permanent warehouse makes of it not only a warehouse but also | tunity for owning a home can be brought within the reach o! 
a cooperative marketing system and a rural credit association. | the industrious and deserving tenant farmer through a systei 
Every such warehouse has full power to conduct a cooperative | of rural credits adapted to Texas conditions, and we favor t 
selling agency in marketing any and all products. It also has } passage of such a law. 
power, if its members so desire, to extend credit to the producers “There are many transactions between the tenant farnx 
on such terms as it finds practicable. The charter provisions | and the landlord or his agents that are reprehensible, and i 
of every such warehouse are broad enough that, \ ith an ade- | order to enable the legislature to properly deal with the subject 
quate capital, each warehouse company can operate its own sell- | we want to present a few facts for their consideration. 
ing agency and can finance all produce stored with it and make “Out of the 219,575 tenant farmers, the Federal Census 1 
louns to its customers. And under the same charter developed | reau shows that 17,500, or less than 10 per cent, pay cash ret 
in its broader usefulness each warehouse company may, and | and we estimate that 60 per cent rent on the basis of one-thir: 
when provided with sufficient capital probably will eventually be, | grain and one-fourth cotton and 30 per cent pay more than ; 
the connecting link between the farmer and the Federal reserve | third and a fourth. There are, perhaps, 65,000 tenant farmers 
banks in financing the cotton crops. With experience the useful- | in this State, who, in some form or other, pay a rental of more 


SOUND LEGISLATION DEMANDED, 

“There are certain inalienable conditions to agriculture.  \\ 
have had landless men from the beginning of time, and we \ 
have them to the end of eternity. So long as nature endo, 
men with different degrees of intelligence we will have differ: 
Classes and stations in life. It is said on divine authority th: 
the poor we will have with us always; but considering 
elements that enter into our civilization and comparing © 


ete ~~ 





A 


than a third and a fourth on land To his m aber Lk} 
the 17.500 cash tenants, for it is there the worst forms of renta 
extortion exist, although it might be difficult to prohibit, | 


l . ! ail 


q willing renter paying a willing idlord an agree or 
use of property. 
4 SES OF \ SYSTE) 
fhere are many abuses crowing out of tenant SVstem 
which should be corrected and punished by law if they can not 
be corrected peaceably. We will mention a few of them. Out 


of the 65.000 tenant farmers third and a 
fourth land rental, we 40 per cent, or 26,000, pay 
direct to the landlord and the remaining 39,000 pay it to brokers 
and agents who rent a basis of a third and a fourth 
and then subrent at « profit, charging a cash bonus for the farn 
or advancing the rents beyond the price they pay. Such prac- 
tices should be broken up by law, for they constitute an illegiti- 
mate occupation. The owner of the property should look after 
his business personally or hire some one to do so, paying him a 
reasonable sum out of his own pocket, and not become a party to 
an injurious system of speculation. We leave the legislature 
to deal with the iniquities of the tenant system according to their 
wisdom. 

“We believe a rural-credit bill, properly drawn, permitting 
long-time loans at a low rate of interest will place a home within 
the reach of every tenant farmer and automatically eliminati 
many of the evils of farm tenancy as well as help the home 
owner. We believe that agriculture will receive more substan 
tial benefit from increasing opportunity than in multiplying 
penalties, We think it a greater legislative achievement to ex- 
pand the area of opportunity than to increase the zone of crime. 
It is an important function of government to keep open and en- 
large the avenues of choice, but no effort should be made to re- 
strain freedom of judgment and action. _ 

“The farmers, like every other class of people, have the weak 
and ineapabie. There are some tenant farmers who, if offered 
a home in the skies, would prefer to rent so they could move once 

year, and no amount of constructive legislation will benetit 
them. We do not favor restrictive legislation that involves the 
entire structure of society in order td benefit the incompetent. 
Give the man who tries a chance and give it abundantly. 

* We invite the Texas Bankers’ Association to appoint a com- 
mittee to assist in framing a bill that is sound commercially 
and one that will enable them to recommend the securities to 
their customers. We have many ‘stillborn’ laws on the 
statute books now, snd there is no use for the legislature 
waste time creating securities which can not be financed. 

“The Democratic Party, in demanding that the } 
define and punish land usury, has opened the door to the biggest 
room in the world, and while they are on the inside they should 
explore the domain of agriculture from cellar to garret. They 


Who pay more than a 
estimate that 


1s } 
Minas On 


too 


will find the cupboard bare, the wardrobe depleted, and the 
bookcase empty, and no greater service can be rendered society 
than to fill them. 

“We have previously pointed out the evils of exorbitant land 
rentals, but where the tenant farmers of this State pay $1 
in land usury they pay more than $5 in money usury, and 
the laiter has been a subject of legislation since the beginning 
of time, and even the laws of the Medes and Persians were 
unable to stop it. 

“Perhaps some results might be accomplished by further 
indicting money lenders for their failure to comply with the 
spirit of the law on interest rates, but we feel that in the 
creation of new and stable securities, reducing the risk of the 
lender and increasing the volume of money by encouraging 
foreign capital, we can more easily and effectually reduce the 
rate of interest, for the volume in circulation is an important 
factor in fixing the interest rate. We think the legislature 
should enter this field of activity vigorously, and they will not 
only benefit the tenant farmer but agriculture as a whole as 
well as commerce and industry. 

WHAT THE CREDIT SYSTEM COSTS. 

“The farm value of the crops produced by the Texas tenant 
farmers approximates $100,000,000 per annum, and of this 
amount $30,000,000 goes for payment of land rentals and 


$20,000,000 for credit while making the crop. The latter amount 
is complete waste, as it represents the sum the farmer pays for 


credit over and above the legitimate interest or profit It 
expresses in a lump sum the tax levied against the tenant 
farmer by our present credit system. 

“The home owner also adds a few milljon dollars to this 


waste, for he, too, must pay a tribute to their obnoxious credit 
system by paying a price for his supplies that absorbs the bad 
debts on the merchants’ books, 

“Through our credit systeia the trustworthy 
pelied to become surety for the debts of his 


farmer is 


neighbor, 


com- 


The 
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I t past 20 ‘s the number of all farms in Texas } 
. S3 me ent le 1 ‘ 1 by tenants | 
i380 ( ! s ha in- 
t rit hic 

| rm operators of 

iy ‘ ( e | nd 
i, t t t rms « Texas are 
‘ farms operated by 
oumens 

Tl 1 1 by Texas t nt fi rs is equal in area 
tc fl State of Pennsylval Ind i ( Miuine. | 

Fat tenancy Tex direct ffe 1.500.000 people, 
whi ‘ t tl re population of the State of Arkansas, | 
Louisi r 

7 en of Texas marching single file, would | 
f« i I ple to Galveston, and it would require 36 
hou to PASS g 1 DO i | 

I ing the t 10 years the land farmed by tenants has | 
increased 4,620,000 acres and the nd tilled by owners has in- 
ere ed 8.180.000 acres. j 

rhe aver size oO Texas farm (all nds) is 269 acres. 
Those operate hy whers contain an average of 353 acres, 
Dy manace T.7O00 ne s+, and by tenants 115 acres. 

Che ave e value per acre of all farm land in Texas is} 
$16.89 Che land that is operated by its owners is worth $14.94 | 
it by tenants $25.84 per acre. This includes land and } 
buil 

re 24,000 farms in Texas that contain more than | 
HOO acres each 
rexas tenant farmers produc rly fifth of the world's | 
cotton crop 
“The annual cotton production of Texas is 10 bales per | 
farmer ! 
fexas tenant farmers produ quart a million dollars’ | 
worth of cotton per di 
‘One year's producti otton | rexas tenant farmers 


will clothe 200,000,000 people. 
F the total In 


per cent of nd of Texa 


ritteen arena Ss 

tenn fariners, 

‘There are 15,000 silos in Texas, but few of them are located 
on tenant farms, 

The total annual value of crops preduced by Texas tenant 
hariners greater than the value of those produced by renters 
in any other Stute in the Union. 

‘Practically the entire tenant farmer population of Texas 

otton belt, and in the leading cotton counties more 

> per cent of the farmers are rent The following 

table shows the leading cotton-producing counties of Texas, the 

total number of farms, number of tenant farms, and the per- 
centage of tenants in each one: 

liesllaieniniaiteiiic r ‘ a " 

Tot | Tenant I on wats 

} far farm O total, 

i hla wre le nate a 4,915 2,973 | 60.5 

‘ | 6,507 | 4,475 68.8 

| 251 3,217 60,9 

sedis peak aiiiiain i 2, 624 61.0 

cole take wiser 5, 801 4,005 69.0 

pee ea th 6, 433 4,309 67 0 

ssanaebadk«atneen 2, 720 3, 582 62.6 

Gc tees te Se. eon 39 3, 566 64,4 

PEORIA... «igutuicmeiett &niinniedibaa dan daicmiee eatin mt 4,011 67.5 

j Re Te a A a ae 601 1,875 52. 1 

\ UL... « inntkdnidncctnatnenhenanateeh dew 4,115 2,744 66.7 

LUNGS... osc cnumhedhn te danwinadtide sakes thie 6, 158 4,047 65. 7 

PE sia 4, 967 3,196 63.3 

\{ soamatal §, 84 2, 781 4.1 

ee Sees Cie ee ae inne 055 251 64.3 

ches enseenes } } 2, 668 65.5 

i sone »s 2, 156 60.4 

WORSE WOE <p case ae san onc cei eneasone ee + 482] 2,647 59.1 

“ Cotton is the leading crop produced by Texas tenant farmers. 

“There are few tenant farmers in Texas that produce enough 

meat for home consumpticn, 

The Texas tenant farmers, in marketing their yearly crops, 
form a procession that will reach from the earth to the moon. 

“Tenant farms are increasing at the rate of 4,500 per annum 
in ‘Texas, 

“About 15 per cent of the wealth of Texas is invested in tenant 
barims 


“The farm property occupied by tenant farmers in Texas in- 
ses $50,000,000 in value per year. 


ret 


ESTIMATES BY TEXAS FARMERS’ UNION, 


rhe farmers ef Texas borrow approximately $80,000,000 per 
annum on chatte: and other forms of credit, and the land mort- 
total S225. 000,000, 


Os 


is occupied } 


ee aaa it 





ee | 


“ The 


farmers of Texas pay for the use of 1 
mately $55,000,000 per annum. 
“To reduce the rate of interest 1 per cent 
farmer $5,000,000 per annum. 
“One-third of the farm lands are mortgaged: o1 
growing crops are encumbered 
The tenant farmers of Tex: | SoU each 
credit over the customary interest rate 


“There are 65.000 farmers in the State whe pa 
third and a fourth rent. 
“There are 39,000 farms in the State that 


are renter 


basis of a third and a fourth by speculators, and 
charged the tenants. 
‘There are crops mortgaged four and five years in the 


‘The farm value of the crops produced by the Tex 
farmers approximates $100,000,000 per anni 


1m 
sil 


The tenant farmers pay a land rental of $30,000.0 
apnunh.. 
“The tenant farmer pays $20,000,000 per annun 


while making the crop. 
AGE OF 
“ One-half the tenant farmers of Texas art 
“ There are 55,000 tenant farmers in Texas 
age and over. 
“ Texas has approximately 10,000 tenant farmers that 
60 years old. 
“ Only 37,000 of the 220,000 tenant 
years of age and under. 
“The following table shows 


rENANT 
over $4 


that are 


‘ 
t) 


‘Tex 


farmers of 


the tenant farmers of 





i 
age 2roups: 
Se Ak, a as 
25 to 34 years ae cae an 
Se ' te 44 PORPE.....n. ccccmens cdi alaatintdniaiplicninicinae 
Oh BG OR iii ccccent ects ~nitictiipibitiantentinttnn ptitidbinivtin — - 
I I Si a ccna alte tae icc teeta acta ~- ~ - 
65 year and over So A OE EEN aan achaendiinne a 
MORTGAGED FARMS, 
“One-third of the Texas farms are mortgaged. The « 
| bered debt is approximately $225,000,000. This does not 


crop mortgages. 

“The average Texas farm is worth $6,203 and is mortgag 
$1,584, the average equity being $4,619. 

“Texas mortgaged farm homes are increasing at the r: 
2,600 per annum. 

* During the past 20 years the average mortgage debt 
Texas farm has increased from $899 to $1,584, a gain of 7b 
cent. 

“The mortgaged farms 
fourth their value. 

“The mortgage debt of Texas farms during the past 20 
has increased thirteen fold. 

“There are seven times as many mortgaged farms in T: 
to-day as there were 20 years ago. 

“Every farm in Crane County is mortgaged. 





of Texas are encumbered. fo! 


FARM 


“In addition to the tenant and mortgaged-farm operat 
there are nearly a half million farm laborers in Texas v 
daily compensation ranges from 50 cents to $1.50. 

“The farm laborers of Texas are divided 329,914 mal 
165.103 females. 

“Texas has more farm laborers than any other State. 

“The average monthly pay of the Texas farm laborer is *19 
with board and $27 without board. 

“There are 165.000 women that earn their living by «: 
manual labor on Texas farms. Of this number 137,400 culti\ 
the land upoa which they live and 27,600 hire out. 

“Texas has 11,000 women farm laborers that are ove! 
years of age. 

“The annual pay roll 
$25,000,000. 


LABORERS, 


of the farm laborers of Texus 


THE NEGRO TENANT FARMER. 

* Forty-nine per cent of the white farmers of Texas are t 
ants and 70 per cent of the negro farmers are renters. 

“Of the 219.575 tenant farmers in Texas, 170,970 are whit 
and 48,605 colored. i 

“The white tenant farmers cultivate 10,933,000 
Texas land and negro renters till 1.822.000 acres. 

“The value of the land and buildings on the farms operated 
by white tenants is $593.293.000 and that on the negro tenant 
farms is valued at $59,809,000. 

“ White tenants farm 44 per cent of the land in Texas that is 
tilled by white farmers. Among the negro farmers 65 per cent 
of the land is cultivated by renters. 

“The average size of a farm operated by a white Texas 
tenant farmer is 134 acres, of which 64 acres are in cultivation. 


acres of 


rn 
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The average Texas negro tenunt 


S xcres are under cultivation. 
Forty-eight per cent of the land in a 


farm contains 48 acres, and 





White tenant farm is 
cultivation, while 7S per cent of the negro tenant farm is 
iltivated. 
“The five States that lead in the number of white tenant 
armers are as follows. They rank in the order listed: 
Texas ERC i a a a a oe 170, 970 
Lllineis—— pence einmgandl “ ‘ aca alata liek 103, 761 
EEE arenas aaa * acne Si aie ci enaehactate ; 94, 643 
SS aaniene a ‘ Racha ahes - -- 84, 242 
I icici att ceencateiee dies Bees ie eee 


“ The six States that have the greatest number of negro ten- 
vit farmers are as follows. They rank in the order mentioned: 


Mississipgt ........ 
GO0CTEE  cittimnaae 


Alabama 


9, 605 
106, 73S 





South Carolina__ -- sai Sistah aetinkd a ied ta ahaitinen tehaee eaten antec eamiicad 76, 295 
Arkansas —....- ices eapijartiesailr tia ciadbcilviadaala eek sex ieiiein laden eadaaianad #8, S85 
PIED oteicharettacewscenimmienen cst caeecaaeliealaaiah ice tacnallicatab leita dion cniaieciid eid tad 48, 605 


“There are only two States ip the Union in which the negro 
tenant farmers outnumber the white renters. They are South 
Carolina and Mississippi. 

“In Comanche County, one of the leading agricultural units 
of Texas, there is only one negro farmer. Ellis County, which 
produces more cotton than any other county in the world, has 
only 563 negro farmers, or 1 negro farmer to every 12 white 
plowmen. Collin County, which ranks third in cultivated area 
and has more farmers than any other Texas county, has 6,507 
farms and only 135 of them are operated by negroes. 

“In the 20 leading cotton counties (the combined production 
of which is more than 50 per cent of the Texas crop) less than 
10 per cent of the tenant farmers are negroes, and only 15 per 
cent of the negro farm population of Texas live in these counties. 

“Every county in Texas has white tenant farmers. Ninety- 
two Texas counties have no negro tenants, and 35 counties have 
less than five negro renters. 

“In only eight Texas counties do the negro renters outnumber 
the white tenant farmers. 

* Harrison County, on the Louisiana border, has more negro 
tenant farmers than any other Texas county. 


i Bee... Fe l 


“ Thirty-three per cent of the white farm home owners of | 
Texas have their property mortgaged, compared with a percent- | 


age of 23 among the colored farm home owners. 
* Less than 8 per cent of the tenant farmers of Texas pay 


cash rental, while 11 per cent of the negro farm renters farm | 


on a cash basis. 

“The following table shows, for every State in the Union, 
the number of tenant farms, number of mortgaged farms, and 
the number of farms free of mortgage. The per cent of the 


total farms in each State that are operated by tenants is also 


given: 


7 - 


— IN ve f i ar 
Number of | Number of | Number of 


Tenants 





State Genmnts farms farms free | per cent 
mom" | mortgaged. of mortgage.’ of total 
a aececeates 

The Nation....... a 2, 304, 876 1,312,034 | 2,588, 504 37.0 
ARN Se sis ek cscs y 158, 326 27,457 74, 504 60.2 
pO ee | x61 1.04 7,038 9.3 
ans ecceeun | 107, 266 22,374 82,321 0.0 
California. ........ ok teuatad an 18, 148 26, 749 39, 368 20.6 
COs Cabee cc es <k aoe coe] 8, 390 9. 036 26, 822 18.2 
CC Sine veasewsecauca } 2, 632 0, 958 13, 080 8 
I rains eae se 0's ideal 4,535 2, 264 i) 11.9 
District of Columbia... .. : A4 21 | a3 in 7 
PR Taber veccecces aaiawaoet 13, 342 5, 160 29,014 6.7 
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Mississippi........... | 181, 491 9, 693 | 60, 543 66.1 
Missouri... .. SAdied wet eccibewes | 82, 958 88, 486 | 102.514 29.9 
DE Ti ciciasc ane dhs cnonds on 2,344 4,820 18,014 8.9 
ss (sR 49, 441 , So! 47, 435 8.1 
PE ah cngacces cue iaxnnaanee 333 1,805 12.4 
New Harapahire............s0.0...- 1,879 18, 119 6.9 
. . eee ek 8, 294 11,983 24.8 
New Menino SR Fg. cubits caiiee | 1,957 31 382 5 
By Ras cRcc aves cdboisiccsce | 44,872 93, 118 20.8 

Es SS eee cf 107, 287 117,028 2 
North Dakota....... Site al 10, 664 30, 651 14.5 
tease. eludebncth eh. 77. 188 135, 616 8.4 
Oklahoma. ........ 104, 137 455, SSO 4.8 
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perform for his people than to ardently, earnestly, and uneoem- 
promisingly support legislation of this character. 

I have had the privilege of listening to those vho have op 
posed this measure and could not help wondering what forn 


of selfish interest prompted them to be antagonistic to legislation 
possessing such well-known and widely recognized merits. It 
has occurred to me that they might be representing districts 
where farms and farmers are a minus quantity. Upon inves- 
tigation I find that the majority of the gentlemen who have so 
vehemently voiced their sentiments against this bill are either 
from the large cities or from sections of the country that have 
been well taken cure of in the past in the way of large appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors, ornamental public buildings, 
and other Government institutions. 

One gentleman has complained because the corporations of 
his State have to pay a corporation tax, and he raises a hue 
and cry protesting against the passage of any bill that will pro- 
vide aid in the construction of roads. He makes the statement 
that his State has already provided for the construction of high 
ways, and that he does not think it fair that his people should 
be called upon to contribute toward the construction and im- 
provement of roads outside of his own State. The history of 
our Government bears evidence of the fact that we have been 
constructing public buildings and spending thousands of dollars 
in his State 50 years before my State, Oklahoma, was admitted 
to the Union. It also shows that the munition factories and 
steel industries of his section have been receiving large benefits ; 


- ’ 


that many of his people are rated as multimillionnires. In| 


fact, his position on this bill recalls to my mind the prayer 


}and other materi 
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we may bring the 


the more thicl \ 


offered up by the head of a certain household when he prayed, | 


“O Lord, bless me and my wife, my son John, and his wife, 
us four and‘no more.” I venture to predict that the attitude 
he has manifested in opposing this bill will receive about as 
much consideration from this House as the selfish prayer would 
receive from the Divine Ruler of the Universe. 

There are some who look upon an appropriation of $25 000,000 


for the construction of roads as setting a dangerous precedent, | 
I 


while they tell you of the depleted condition of the Treasury 
and, with a long face, inquire from where this money is going 
to come, They forget that they are willing to spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars for preparedness and for the creation of 
a larger Army. I was very much interested in a speech recently 
delivered on the floor of this House in which the statement was 
made by one who was opposed to this bill that we should create 
an Army nuinbering half a million soldiers, even if it took an 
expenditure of a billion dollars. This proves to me that those 
who are opposing this bill are not serious when they ask where 
the money is coming from. 

The progress of every nation goes hand in hand with the 
development of its reads. The people to be prosperous and 
happy must have the proper means of travel. I know of no 
better way to bring this about for all the people than for our Gov- 
ernment to render aid to the various States in the construction 
and maintenance of good roads. The good-roads movement now 
sweeping over our land is not the result of the selfishness 
of automobile owners nor manufacturers. It emanates from 
the patriotism of our people and the deepest law of economies. 
The Government can not break into and enter the hearts and 
homes of men to control and improve them, but it can construct 
good roads and enact legislation which will improve the condi- 


tion of men mentally, morally, and materially, thus exerting | 


the greatest and most beneficent influence on earth over the 
minds, manners, and motives of men. 

This bill is but the beginning of one of the most patriotic 
movements ever inaugurated by our Government. History tells 
us that the Roman Empire has been dead for centuries, yet its 
roads still girdle the empire and stretch their mighty arms 
throughout its length and breadth—uncrumbled, undecayed, 
undestroyed—in full beneficent efficiency, unchanged by time. 
This is another testimonial which demonstrates that we are not 
building for to-day or to-morrow, but for all times to come. 
While we may not from an individual standpoint live to see the 
day when the Republic will reap the greatest benefits from this 
legislation, we must remember that our work is in the interest 


of the Nation, present and future, and that the monuments | 


erected to-day should be so constructed that they can withstand 
the time of centuries—even long after our own pioneer efforts 
are forgotten. In the West where I live, to use in oft-repeated 
Phrase, necessity has been the mother of invention when it 
became necessary to construct roads. Conmununity cooperation 
has in many counties temporarily solved this problem, and each 
year, on certain days set apart therefor, it is no unusual thing 
to find the patriotic people of every town in a county closing 
their business institutions to join the farmers in gratuitously 
contributing manual labor toward the construction of highways. 
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of this act, at the end of each fiseal year in which such funds have been 
received, to make a detailed report of the expenditure of such funds, a 
copy of which report shall be filed with the Postmaster General and 
ohe with the Secretary of the Treasury. The Postmaster General shall 
make an annual report to Congress of the expenditures and results 
thereof made under the provisions of this act 

Sec. 8. All post reads heretofore established, and established by and 
under the provisions of this act, shall be maintained in the same manner 
as the original cost of such roads constructed under the provisions 
hereof. 


Sec. 9. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed to 
prepare such rules, regulations, and requirements, not inconsistent with 
the provisions hereof, as in his discretion he may deem necessary for the 
full and complete execution of the purposes of this act. 

In some ways it differs from the bill under consideration, as 
it seeks to carry relief to the people who actually reside in any 
subdivision of a State applying for the benefits accruing there- 
under. It would also make every rural route and star route in 
the United States a post road, thereby placing these highways 
under the supervision of one of our great executive departments. 
Such a system would provide for a uniform plan of construc- 
tion, and such rules and regulations could be promulgated as 
would be necessary to care for the maintenance and up-keep of 
these highways. Each year the people of the United States spend 
many millions of dollars for the construction of roads. The 
records show that a large amount of this money is wasted, be- 
cause we have no proper supervision, the roads, when completed, 
being neglected and permitted to deteriorate until they are in 
inany instances impassable. Mr. Chairman, the Government in 
the past has enacted a law making an appropriation for the 
building of railroads in Alaska, so that the people of the United 
States might have a way to get into the interior of that coun- 
try that the vast, natural resources of the Territory might be 
developed, incidentally affording many opportunities to the 
100,000,000 people of the United States. The Government has 
purchased a line of ships which are now plying between Panama 
and New York City, an investment that has shown a profit from 
the beginning to the present time. The Government pays each 
year millions of dollars to the agricultural schools and colleges 
of the various States to assist in preparing the young man so 
ihat he may be in a better position to share the responsibilities 
of the future and at the same time render to his Nation a greater 
amount of good. The Government is furnishing millions of dol- 
lars to build irrigation plants in order that the arid and semiarid 
Jand of the West may be transformed from a barren desert into 
a productive garden. The Government has made enormous ex- 
penditures for rivers and harbors, erected thousands of public 
buildings for the cities, and for years has been aiding in the 
development of this Nation in every conceivable way. While 
there are those who are opposed to the Government lending aid 
to the rural districts by building roads, I am one who is firmly 
of the opinion that if there is any one class that is justly en- 
titled to this kind of help it is those people who live in the rural 
districts, the tillers of the soil, the producers. It is this class 
that gives stability and strength to a nation; it is this very 
class—the producers and the toilers—that makes it possible even 
for the Nation to exist. 
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EXT ENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, Ls -O; Drege, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 


> 


Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 
Sr. Lovis, January 11, 1916. 
lion. L. C. Dyer, 
House of Represcntaticres, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Mr. Dyer: I beg leave to call your attention to the Keating- 
Owen bill now pending in Congress and to say that your vote in favor 
of the bill becoming a law at the proper time will be appreciated, not 
only by myself but every one interested in such laws in this State. 

The Missouri law at the present time forbids the employment of any 
child under 14 years of age at any occupation whatsoever. It also for- 
bids the employment of any child under 16 years of age in any danger- 
ous or injurious work. The proposed Federal act will in nowise impair 
the operation of the child-labor law in this State, but, on the other hand, 
will strengthen it considerably. In this State children under the age 
of 16 years are not permitted to be employed more than eight hours in 
any day or more than six days in any week, or before the hour of 7 
a.m., or after the hour of 7 p.m. Thus you will see that the proposed 
Federal act is in entire conformity to the present conditions in this 
State, and would not in any way inflict any hardship whatsoever on 
employers in this State. 

In fact, in my capacity as factory inspector, charged with the en- 
forcement of the child-labor laws in Missouri, employers frequently have 
caled my attention to the fact that the laws of other States and of the 
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Federal Government not being as strict as the,law of Missouri in these 
matters was a great hardship on employers in this State. 1 
repeatedly have said to me that if the laws of all the States, or ya; 
ticularly those bordering on Missouri, were uniform the present \{ic- 
souri law would be no hardship. Whereas at the present time the \ 
souri law does seem to place employers in an unfair position fro) 
standpoint of competition. In other words, employers naturally 
unable to compete with an even chance with those of outside St 
where the employment of smaller children for longer hours anid 
wages is permitted. 

Cases have been called to my attention where employers have located 
their establishments in other States than Missouri purely for 
reason that in those States they could employ younger children 
under conditions less exacting than those of Missouri. Temporai 
therefore, Missouri and other States which have as good a child ) 
law have suffered from the lack of such uniformity as the Keati; 
Owen bill proposes. : 

Regarding the justness of the provisions themselves I am sure 
can be no question in your mind, public sentiment in Missouri on 
of these questions having been very completely expressed throu: 
legislation. If you desire it, I shall be glad to send you a copy of 
the child-labor law which, however, you will find at page 132, Miss, 
Laws of 1911. 

Very respectfully, yours, A. 8. JOHNSTON 
State Factory Inspec! 

Missouri Laws, sections 1715 and 1716, referred to abov: 

as follows: 


Sec. 1715. Children under 14 not to be employed in certain o 
tions.—No child under the age of 14 years shall be employed, pern 
or suffered to work at any gainful occupation within this State, 
at agricultural pursuits and in domestic service. 

Sec. 1716. Children under 16 not to be employed in certain oc 
tions—Notices to be posted.—No child under the age of 16 years s|! 
be employed, permitted, or suffered to work at any gainful occupat 
in this State more than 48 hours in any one week, nor more than s 
hours per day, nor before the hour of 7 o’clock in the morning 
after the hour of 7 o'clock in the evening. Every employer shall » 
in a conspicuous place in every room or place where such minors 
employed a printed notice stating the hours of service required of 1! 
each day of the week, the hours of commencing and stopping wor 
and the hour or hours when the time or times allowed for ni 
begin and end. The printed form of such notice shall be furni 
by the State factory inspector. 


‘ na 


The Late Representative Joseph A. Goulden, of New York. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTII. 


OF OHIO, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Sunday, January 23, 1916, 

On House resolution (TH. Res. 101) paying tribute to the memor) 
Hon. Josern A. GOULDEN, late a Representative from the Stat 
New York. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to plac 
little chaplet on the bier of my good friend and comrade, ( 
GOULDEN. 

Others who knew him better and were more fortunate 
long association with him have spoken at length of his merits 
his lovable character, his courage, his tenderness, his geni: 
generous, forgiving nature, his broad humanity and univers 
love for his fellow men, coupled with lofty patriotism and love 
of country, and each and every sentiment expressed has found 
an echo in my own heart. 

He was to me a real friend. I met him soon after the © 
ganization of the Sixty-first Congress under peculiar circum. 
stances. I was a new Member, one of the then dominant party, 
without acquaintance or experience in Washington ; he, althoug) 
on the other side, was just the kind of a mentor that I needed. 
Perhaps a feeling of Army comradeship drew us together and 
taught us both to look over the garden wall of politics, on 
which bloom the sweetest and most fragrant flowers of friend- 
ship. At any rate, fortunately or unfortunately for me, before 
the committees of the House were named, I found myself unable 
to agree with a few strong leaders of my own party «and 


| especially on the old rules of the House, the adoption of which 


became a matter of serious controversy. I was conscientious 
in my convictions, and in my simplicity thought this a sutli- 
cient warrant for controlling my own vote, but that did not seem 
to excuse me with party leaders in a contest where a single 
vote might be and was decisive of the result. I had promised 
my vote to no interest and voted as I thought right, resulting in 
the defeat of a resolution of my party friends. But a combi- 
nation of selfish interests, a crossing, in fact, of party lines, 
quickly followed, by which the essential feature of the old rules, 
absolute control of the important committees, was preserved. 

I met the usual results of an independent. Very little con- 
genial work fell to my lot; opportunities did not come my way, 
but I never complained. A few, however, who knew that I 
had been attorney general of a great State and for years before 
chairman of the judiciary committee of its highest legislative 
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body. noticed, or thought they did, in me a shade of disappoint ! The S 
ment. Comrade GouLpeN was one of these. Crossing over the | says that ‘ 
Hali one day and taking me by the hand, he said, in substance: | $112,000,000 st 
“Comrade, that was a brave act of yours to vote against these | upen facts 1 tigures. If 
old arbitrary rules of your party, but come back to the next jecture, but it is the t 
Congress, Which will be Democratic, and, instead of punish- | It is a kno 2 
ment for independent thought and action, we will make | ter of century vast 
amends.” bevond are 
It was, of course, only an idle thought, but somehow it was | taxation Che De ) | 
comforting, and the cordiality and warmth of his handshake | & rnestly ady e 
started a friendship which, though modest and undemonstrative, | PUrD of making 
continued throughout the Sixty-first Congress | prop rtionate share ‘ 
Wien the whirligig of Ohio I ities changed conditions and I i Pat V succes | \ 
found myself coming back, I naturally seanned the lists of the | 1893 an inecome-tax 
Sixty-fourth Congress to see if I could find the name of Col. | Unconstitutional by the S eme C e 1 ed St 
GovuLpen, and it was a real pleasure to learn that I was to | 189%. Almost from t! 
meet him again in this House. But, alas for human expect: “| Democratic Party press 
tions. The news of his sudden call by the Master, May 8 last, | ceased to fight for it until Ws 
was a profound shock to me, and, of course, must have been a made a part of the Underwood | \ 
much greater one to his intimate associates measure Was ected int , 
He was a lovely character. | escaping its just 
Personally, I feel like repeating the first verse of the beautiful by all. admitted by everv: 
poem found in his pocket after his death: revenue mensur 
A little more tired at close of day | tax that is not able to 
A little less anxious to have our way othe 1 ‘ 
A little less ready to scold and blame, | o tec e tay 
A tittle more care of a brother's name, 
An so we are nearing the journey’s end, pi tien to ( it 
Where time and eternity meet and blend | lo in this 
— | perfect it. | the eve t need 
Democratic Legislation. that Con ' ve spe ’ 
ene = wl h mv i ( snr ™ ect { 
} ; } Las ‘ 1 ' 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS "svete he Conti on , 
OF popular vote and lodged this 1 ot clorti: 
y T ‘ , various legislatures of the | ted States \ 
HON. WILLIAM E. COX, could be assigned for this other than the fatl 
OF INDIANA, to trust the people with too much power or the nast 
it was nan burnir Wmestior ith) tl Neon tor Ire 
In tHe Hovsr or Represenratives, = lee aiedieinaoe on riba se Rae ap sean Raerttnge ~ 
Wednesday, Janu wy 26, 1916. Congress to ti Hy ] at aT endinent tea f ( ; 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has been in | abling the people to elect S tors by popu vi 
control of the Government for nearly three years. It made | Which they should have had fre the ry 
any promises to the people, and these promises, as far as time | Gover! ment, a th they 1 
would permit, have been faithfully and conscientiously redeemed. -thing to which they are clearh d justly entitled 
It revised the tariff by a measure kn. wn as the Underwood | Pe rhaps the crowning act of the | 
bill, and in its revision the party faitl.fully kept {ts promises | W!%t is Known as the Federal reserve t. the 
and pledges and reduced the rate of duty from a prohibitory | Piece of constructive lecistation enacted by Congres 
rate in many instances to strictly a revenue rate for the purpose Civil War, W ere the one grent: | er that 1 
of raising revenue to support th» Government. } curreney upon our natho ndebtedness, Go 
It is recognized by all people that this is one of the ways of | being the one medium on which curre ruled bi 
raising revenue, to impose a tax or duty upon good imported cle royed the nee ry el nt of « t 
from foreign countries to ours. This has been a favored method | Under this syst mm t { sti 


of raising revenue for 125 years, and until some other system | COMtaction of 





more equitable and just than this is discovered to raise revenue | inflation, one equal! lancet thy 
this will continue to be one of the ways of raising money to By far the ric Nafion on the ¢ 
support the Government. ; | Sources, tee { th on al ‘ 
The Democratic Party has always contended that luxuries cial paper | \ . 
should be taxed for this purpose and necessities of life, as far | OY°" the country e\ by mT 
as possible. should be admitted free of duty. This principle was | CCC Se, au ran fo cove 
faithfully carried out by the party in its revision of the tariff, | TSeTYSs, t nget 7 
at the same time keeping in view the necessity of raising reve- | YO!"* with the p r of the Gover 
nue to support the Government. the banks could th their 
No honest business was compelled to close its doors by renson | counted, take t] r 
of the enactment of this law. to their customers i 
The Democratic Party has always contended that the Govern- | thousands, of good honest bu 
ment has no constitutional or moral right to impose a tax upon | Pele to go into 
all of its people for the purpose of hothousing a few indus-| Under the old system the 25.000 
tries unable to stand on their own feet and meet fair and just | UPS | ach fighting for If in 1 of tres I 
competition. The Underwood bill still retains considerable pro- | SYS'e™ all f e } ‘ 
tection, yet it absolutely restores the fair and economical rule of | bani Ss, are now coor ter t 
ecmpetition. | unit the greatest t | fightis re 
The Government has no right to impose a tax upon all the | .. The bank cap our Natio "1 “| SOO MM 
people for the purpose of enabling a few of them to float a los- | | nder the old s th s a 
ing enterprise. and where an enterprise can not stand without | the 25,000 
being protected the sooner it quits business the better it is for } plus The new syste { t mbined bat 
all the people. | United States and | nto one s ' sahil 4 


The first vear the Underwood bill was in operation it raised of the United St pr fs go 


revenue to the amount of $275.000.000. and to this was added | the appointing po 01 rs of t 
revenue from income taxes, eorporation taxes. and all other | Board 
taxes. until the close of the first fiscal year that this measure This 
Wis in operation there was a clear surplus of $51,000,000 in the | interests 
United States Treasury. the arguments used 
Because of the Enropean war and the shutting out of foreign | was that it gave t] P 
imports it has not had a fair ehance and a fair opportunity to | him the right to app 
demonstrate what it can do as a revenue producer. Board 
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ours when we can 
members of this board 


If the time ever comes in this fair land of 
not trust our President to appoint 
then Jet us say, “ Abandon hepe all ye who enter here.” 

Under the Constitution we have to trust him to name 
inembers of the Supreme and inferior Federal Courts, and in 
the long list of illustrious men who have adorned 
these courts from the day of the first appointment by President 
Washington down to the present hour, I am unable to see where 
mistakes were made. We trust him to appoint the mem- 
hers of his own Cabinet and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Well as countless thousands of other appointments. We 
to be able to trust our President in a matter of appoint- 
Federal Reserve Board. 

If this measure had been in force the blistering and blasting 
panies of 1893 and 1907 which swept over this country devastat- 
ing fortunes and wrecking values would not have occurred. 
Such a condition, under the present Federal Reserve System, 
would be inipossible. It completely divorces every legitimate in- 
the Nation from Wall Street, which for 50 years by 


Lhe 


looking over 


Pibeknay 
sion, as 


ought 


r y ‘ 1 ° F } 
big inembers of the 


terest of 


its wicked system of interlocking directorates, combination of 
interests, and cruel war of retaliation held the financial interests 


of all the people of the United States in the hollow of its hand. 
No political despot ever ruled his people with such an iron hand or 
firmer grip than Wall Street has ruled our people in the past. It 
played high politics as well as high finance, always ready with 
its cash bex during each occurring campaign, always seeking 
special favors at the hands of those able to render them. 

The present sound business in the United States, despite the 
eatastrophe in Europe which has deranged the avenues of trade 
linking all the world together, is entirely due to the administra- 
tion in bringing about the enactment of the currency law which 
gives the country a safe, sane, and up-to-date currency systen:. 
But for the presence of this law which provides the machinery 
for the mobilization of the credit of the entire Nation, the 
European crisis would undoubtedly have brought ruin and bank- 
ruptey to our country. <As a financial bulwark the value of its 
enactinent can not be overestimated. Its passage, initiated by 
Democrats, is directly attributed to the strong stand taken by 
the President, who aroused the public to its support and overcame 
the opposition of the big moneyed interests and those who for 
vears had contended for central banks under private control. 
At the time of its passage the measure was deemed so good, wise, 
and frugal that it received the patriotic support of Representa- 
tives nnd Senators of all parties. This great law makes it im- 
for cabals of vast wealth to precipitate a panic any 
more in the United States. The law gives the right to establish 
branch banks anywhere in the world, and when this banking 
system is extended to other countries, particularly to South 
America, there is every reason to believe that in the not far 
distant future the United States will be in complete control of 
the trade of 75,000,000 people living south of us to-day. 

Europe has mobilized her mad armies; death, destruction, 
devastation, and sorrow beggaring human description is follow- 
ing in their wake. Under the guiding genius of that master 
mind that walks the ways of peace, Woodro v Wilson, we have 
mobilized our credits and there follows in its ways happiness 
and prosperity to all of our people. 

When private interests get control of the finances of any 
nation, that moment private liberty and public rights are both 
subordinated to individual and personal interest to the injury 
of the This measure sounded the death knell of the 
Money Trust. It allows no more nation-wide financial panics, 
It stabilizes the commercial, financial, and industrial conditions 
of the whole United States... It makes it impossible for a few 
high financiers to concentrate the money of this country in Wall 
Street; it extends a strong, helning hand to the farmer, while 
protecting fully the interest of the business man, and the bank 
provides a plan for concentrating .he resources of 25,000 banks 
into the most gigantic banking association of the world. It 
provides for the establishment of foreign branches of Federal 
reserve banks, which are to take care of our foricgn commerce, 
and provides for the issuance of an elastic currency through re- 
erve notes on the surety of commercial bills on a plan of short- 
time maturity. 

As a result of this wise legislation our country may travel 
through eras of depression and eras of low prices, but never 
again will we see a money panic in this country unless the 
wealth of the entire Nation suddenly fails—a thing impossible 
eur. 

or years both of the leading parties recognized the necessity 
of strengthening the Sherman Antitrust Act in certain particu- 
lars and making it plain in others. The present administra- 
tion has accomplished all of this, and it did not du it without 
first meeting and overcoming determined opposition by big 
business as well as by high finance, which, as usual, resorted to 
scarecrow methods, threats, and bulldozing in trying to prevent 


possible 


lasses, 


to ox 
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| they are prosperous all are prosperous. 
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the administration from enacting this legislation: but. refus 
to do their bidding, Congress, under the direction of Wil<o 
went forward and fulfilled the platform promises in this ree 

This measure makes it plain that officers of corporations 
lating the trust law can be fined and imprisoned. Unde: 
holding companies are prohibited where the effect is to less 
competition and create monopolies. Interlocking director 
in competing corporations, any one of which has a capital 
more than $1,000,000, were made illegal two years aitet 
passage of the act. Interlocking of railroad directorates sre fo 
bidden with corporations dealing in securities, railroad 
plies, or contracts in excess of $50,000 per year, except w!] 
the transactions are shown to be by public competitive bid 
With the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Under the benign provisions of this law Federal judges 
prohibited from issuing injunctions against persons on accoy 
of their ceasing to perform work or labor or from issuing 
junctions to prevent laborers from recommending, advisin 
persuading others by peaceful means to cease work, or f) 
issuing injunctions enjoining laboring men to attend neni 
house or place where persons reside or work or carry on |} 
hess or happen to be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining 
communicating information or peacefully persuading any pers 
to work or abstain from work, or from issuing injunctio 
enjoining laboring men from ceasing to patronize any part) 

a labor dispute, or from issuing injunctions enjoining Inbo: 
men from advising, recommending, or persuading others 
peaceful means so to do, or from issuing injunctions enjoini: 
laboring men from peacefully assembling at any proper )! 
or in any lawful manner and fer lawful purposes. 

The amendment to the Sherman antitrust law passed |), 
present administration further provides for trial by jury 
cases of indirect contempt. This constitutes a magna cli: 
or bill of rights for the laboring men of our Nation, a prin 
fought for by them for the past 25 years. During this 1 
laboring men petitioned Congress, they pleaded with Cone: 
they asked Congress for bread in the way of being giver 
legislation, but until the present administration they were ¢i 
a stone. They asked for fish, but were given a serpent. ‘| 
asked for an egg, but were given a scorpion. 

In the land which stamped out slavery 50 years ago s! 
the labor of human beings be considered as a commodity, : 
article of commerce, as property? Labor is not a com 
and never should be treated as such; while the products 
duced by labor are a commodity, labor itself is composed o| 
and blood, possessed of a soul filled with wants and desires 
has intangible and inalienable rights, and among these it has 
right to better its condition socially, morally, and financin! 
the use of all possible legal means and methods at its com 
to bring this result about. 

These rights are fully recognized in the amendment to 
Sherman antitrust law, approved by labor leaders and the | 
students of economy throughout the Nation. This amend 
humanizes labor instead of commercializing it; it places it 1) 
high and broad planes instead of debasing it; it makes a labo 
worthy of his hire, instead of reducing him to servitude. 

For a quarter of a century the toilers at the mills and 
tories, in their lodge rooms, in their labor meetings and 
gresses formulated petitions addressed to the Congress o! 
United States asking for redress along these lines, but 
petitions and memorials went unheard and unheeded until! 
present administration assumed power and control over afi 
at Washington. 

But this is not all this administration has done for labor. A 
national Department of Labor has been created with a seat 
the President’s Cabinet, where the wrongs of laborers in lal 
disputes can be adjudicated and in a measure tried and «: 
mined. This seat in the President’s Cabinet had been fought 
for by the laboring men of the Nation for many years in the 
past, but it remained for the present administration to at least 
recognize the long-delayed rights and justness of the request 
the laboring men of our country. 

No country is more prosperous than 


are its farmers. When 
Recognizing this rule 
the present administration passed a bill appropriating $4,000,000 
per year, which goes to the respective States for farm-demon 
stration work. Under this measure Indiana will this year 
ceive $30,000, with the sum of $10,000 annually added there 
after until at the end of 10 years from the date of its pass: se 
Indiana will receive $100,000.- Not a dollar of this money cin 
be spent in the erection of puildings, equipment, or laboratories. 
Every dollar of it must go for farm-demonstration work. This 
will make every farm in Indiana at the end of the 10-year 
period practically a demonstration school, and no doubt will 
increase the yield of our farms at least 50 per cent and at the 
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time teach the yx mle he to conus ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
saat, 
lor more than 350 years the consumers | N “ 
various organizations, demanded of Congres { ( 
nt of parcels-post legislation Li ed for ar 
louse to originate and pass this important measure, wl has 
heen and is being rapidly extended by the present adminis 
tion. The net result of this legislation has been to vitally de 
crease express rates as well as postage rates fourth-class 
ter; to bring the producer and consumer in + | 
neering home life in the country more pleasant: and enabling 
he COUnTry people to reduce exp bses sii practice Ceo 
[It is a known economical fact that for 25 years and more 1 
express companies were robbing the American people, chi e 


nite \ 
Ss enacted express rates beu: 
tumble; people began to get relief; and I had it 
been for the enactment of this wise, just, and “-umane provisio 
of the law people to-day would be overtaxed, I, 
overcharged with enormous express 

to the enactment of this legislation. 


enormous and exorbitant rates for fourth-class mail nu 


as the parcel-post law w: 


“aot 


dare Sis 


overburdenet 


rates, re pric 


as they ww 


Too much can not be dor 


for the farmers. They are the backbone and sinew of the Na 
tion. Let them cease their work and toil from March until 
October and Wall Street would grow up in grass. great trans 


portation Companies would Cease to move, the wheels of industry 


lay idle, business would become paralyzed. and ruination and 
destruction would stare everyone in the face. 
These progressive measures had been asked for by the people 


for Imby years, but special interests had been 
their passage. 


The old soldiers were told that the Democratic Party was 


hostile to their interests, and that if the party was ever intrusted 
vith power their pensions would Stop). Instend of this prov 
ing true it remained for a Democrat, gallant old Gen, Srerwoop, 


who rose in the Army from the rank of private to that of brig 
audier general, to prepare and pass through the House a_ bill 


increasing the old soldiers’ pension until the first vear of its 
operation it added $30,000,000 to the pension appropriation bill, 
and it would continue to add this much-each yer were it not 
‘or the fact that the old soldiers now are passing over the 


rate of 40,000 per year. 

The administration has humanized our Government by 
neg more humane neasures than any adininistration ever bef 
placed upon the statute books. Not Th: big con 
structive measures placed upon the statute books by the present 
idiministration will ever be repealed by the Republican Party 
f put into power. 

The stock argument of the Republican Party in the 
of the administration consisted of calamity howling 


enact 
ont the 


one 1 


earls day s 
trving to 


convince the country that as a result of the measures and 
policies inaugurated by the present administration ruinmution 
devastation, destruction, and starvation were clearly staring 


everyoue in the face; but we do not hear that argument any 


more; that has ceased. The calamity howlers are estopped 
from using that argument any more, either upon the floor of 
Congress or in the country. No longer do we see in the big 


dailies anything about distress, hardship, or men out of employ- 
ment, but every daily paper has flying headlines telling about 
the prosperity of the country: all kinds of men wanted for all 
kinds of jobs; every industry in the United States to-day run- 
ning at full tilt. with banks full to overflowing with money seek- 
ing investments, ready to loan to borrowers at the exceeding low 
rate of from 34 to 4 per cent interest. With these undisputed 
conditions existing there is no room for calamity howlers to-day, 
but every reason and every argument says to every man, “ Get 
busy. get into the race, or you will be left behind.” 


(iood Roads a National Necessity—How to Raise the Money— 
Tax the Swollen Fortune—Give the Little Fellow a 
Chanee. “ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CAR 


OF WISCONSIN, 


ms 


Ix tuk House ov Representatives. 
Wednesday, January 1916. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the question of good roads is, to my 
mind, one of the mest vital questions affecting the people of this 
country, and I am glad to have the opportunity of voting in 
faver of an appropriation for this purpose. 
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sieht all right. but ( | 
tion for then Charity orga ons. education 
and all of the various projects t t nem 
look for it and ee { pretty b vi | 
to the big mil Ede ‘ ‘ \M I ( 
Rockefellers, and get large chee { 
build libraries and curry out their 
them worthy enoug) nut not as ‘ 
the whole peopl but hen ‘ ' ‘ 
we usually think of first hen tart ¢t 
it the millionaire, or the big trust mn ! 
who has the cash in any quantity? We 
it. All of the tax suegestions that cor 
are aimed directly at the little fe ‘ 
enough to keep lim going 
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uses small ear to deliver his goods; ( ' 
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with his big limousine, who, in the ords ¢ { Lk 
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and runs over a fe poor men’s childi 
i I have tried over and over again to shoy ere to get 
(enough to pay for preparedness, do the « 
| the Treasury, and pay for good road 
honestly and righteously t t yoleve ‘ e bures ’ 
least able to afford it 
In the Six rad Ce I 
lutions which it | ( 
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Besides this there were do - of 
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i oe eting $55,000.000 annually by change in the 
! ule the tariff bill, which enables them to lop off 
1 every package of tobacco they sell, and they do 

t >to] ny extra tax on this eithet 
Just now some people are shouting ahout the prosperity that 
we are beginning to feel. It has not struck any place where I 
have been, and from all that 1 can dis er it is confined to a 
f tior on the coast, where t rade in implements of 
murder has helped to fill the already swollen pockets of a few 
llionaires. I propose that if there is any prosperity in this 
i! business it had better be distributed, and I have therefore 
introduced a bill imposing a tax of 20 1 cent on all sales of 
at unition. They can stand it easily enough. The powder 
company always charged a much higher price for its product 
than it was rth and has mulcted the Government out of 
lions fl ght have saved by manufacturing powder 
Gove } ts. The foreign contracts are made on a 
still higher price basis, and all of the munition makers are 
ting top-notch prices for their ungedly wares and are a fit 

and proper subjeet of the tax collector 

I «io not believe the people of this country want the Govern- 
ment to be niggardly in its expenditures. I believe that Amer- 
icnns in general expect governinental projects to be carried on 
in a thrifty and businesslike manner. with due and proper 
checks on extravagance and the absolute elimination of that 


eraft that is our greatest economic and political danger, but I 
m sure that the whole country will stand behind any adminis- 
tion that makes liberal appropriations for all matters which 


re for the good of ‘all 

But the great mass of people nre getting very, very tired of 
paying all of the bills. They are demanding and will continue 
to demand that the bill of expenss properly apportioned and 
that the burden of taxation be lifted from the shoulders of the 


‘poor and placed in proportion on the shoulders of those 


who make their riches by the hard work of other people. 


proper 


Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TON. THETUS W. SIMS 
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| quality, constitute the 





ested in getting some good bill enacted into law t the 
as to any particular plan or the details of this or any othe) 
While I believe that it would have been wiser to aut 


the United States Government, unaided or assisted by the Si 
municipalities, to build at its own ex 

ernl system of well-constructed, hard-surfaced roads, con 

all the county seats in all the States 


Government-owned 


counties, or pense 
of the Union, and let 
of uniform standai 
entire contribution of the United 
to the highway systems of the whole country, constitut 
they would, a lendid network of trunk-line intercour 
interstate roads, and leave the construction and muinte 
iil other roads that may be needed to the States, count 
municipalities, with no sort of partnership between the F: 
Government and the several States of the Union. But tl 
mittee in its wisdom has seen fit to report the bill we now 
and I am too anxious to secure good-roads leg 
at the earliest possible date to oppose this bill simply 
I think that the bill I have proposed is a better system t 
than the one proposed in this bill. 

[ think I can assure my colleague that no highway co 


roads, 


sp 


hefor 1 
CLTOre US, 


| Sion in Tennessee will ever have the hardihood to map on 
| propose a system of roads chiefly beneficial to automobile o 
to the neglect of the roads used by the great mass of the }» 


|} in hauling their produce to the market 
| points. 


towns and. shi 
The governor appoints the highway cominissione: 
he has to be elected every two years, and he certainly 


not appoint a commission that would neglect the rural se 





| of our State in the distribution of either State or Federal : 


tu the State as a 


| 


| speak briefly of Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Prentiss 


OF TENNESSEE 
In roe House or Represenratives, 
° Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, my honorable and distinguished 
colleague [| Mr. McKELLAR] offered as a substitute for this whole | 
bill the bill passed by this House during the Sixty-third Con- 
“ress, Which was almost identical with the bill passed by this 
House in the Sixtyv-second Congress, and from his remarks in 
favor of his substitute the gentleman from Virginia, Judge 
SAUNDERS, one of the able members of the Roads Comnittee 
that reported this bill, seems te have conceived the idea that 
Tennessee had in some way indorsed or approved the bill which 
Mr. MeKe.rar offered as a substitute for this bill. I must 


CONnTCSS 


that I read nothing in the reports of the debates that 


took place in the senatorial primary contest tending to show 


that there was any kind of an issue between the distinguished 
competitors for the senatorial nomination as to any kind of 

plan fer Federal aid to State and county roads. AH the 
contestants claimed to be in favor of Federal aid, and each of 


them may have indicated what, in his judgment, was a good 
plan, but there surely was not sharp a difference in the 
various plans suggested as to constitute an issue. 

I feel that Ll am warranted in saying that 
manv as 1,000 votes cast for any one of the candidates due alone 
to the plan of Federal aid advocated by him. I do not think Judge 
Saunpers fully understood the remarks my colleague, Vr. 
McKetrar, and I want to assure him and the chairman of the 
Ronds Committee, Judge SHACKLEFORD, that I have not the 
sightest doubt that the people of my State will most heartily 
approve the plan of this bill when they fully understand it, and 
I think they will agree with me that the present bill as it has 
led at the suggestion of the Committee on Roads in 

is Committee of the Whole is the best bill that has been re- 
ported to the Heuse or passed by it since I have had the honor 
Member of it. Taking the view I do of the merits of this 

not vote for the substitute offered by my esteemed 
ond I was glad to hear him say in debating his sub- 
i if it was rejected by this Committee of the Whole 
bill. 


sO) 


of 


POC Tbe ny 


he intended to vote for this The people are more inter- 


there was not as | 


sood-road construction. 

The plan I have suggested in my bill can easily be ad 
by the highway commission of my State for the constructio) 
maintenance of a system of State, interstate, and interc 
highways if in its wisdom it deems it the best system to 
whole. 





The Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Gen. Nathani: 
Prentiss Banks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. CARTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


OF 
I~ roe House or RepresentTATIVvVEs. 
1916. 


Mr. Speaker, T aim p 
indulgence of the House as [| wi 
Banks. 
the most highly honored citizens from that historic S 
Massachusetts, which does not permit the affection whi 
holds for her distinguished sons to go unnoticed. 

One hundred years ago. on the 30th day of January, | 
was born in Waltham, Mass., a city which I now hav 
honor to represent, a boy who later served his countrys 
distinction in the time of war and his State and Nation 
tions of high trust in the time of peace. With only 
vantages of a common-schoot education, he was compell: 
go to work in a cotton mill in the city of Lowell, and be: 
of his work there he was often referred to as the bobbi 
of Massachusetts. 

The young lad was not satisfied to remain at work i) 
mills and studied diligently during his leisure hours. \ 
only a very young lad he secured many engagements to s} 
before assemblies and meetings. He then beeame the edito 
a local paper in Waltham, and later studied law and was 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar. In 1849 he was elected 
represent Waltham in the Massachusetts Legislature. 

It was at this time that the Free-Soil Party was i 
prominent in New England and the ancient power of the W! 
Party was on the wane. Mr. Banks favored a coalition bet 
the Democrats and the new party, and was elected speak: 
the Massachusetts State Assembly in 185 In 1852 he w: 
elected to this high office. The next year he was selected to 
chairman of the Massachusetts constitutional convention, 
later in the same year was elected to Congress as a Co: li 
Democrat. During his term of service he withdrew as a 
ber of the Democratic Party and identified himself with 
“ Know-Nothing ” Party. 

He defeated the Democratic and Whig candidates in his dis- 
trict by an overwhelming vote when he was reelected to Co 


ry 


Thursday, January 27, 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. 


at this time to ask the 


t} 
The 
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ess. The following y¢ s elected Speaker of i Hous rat 
Represel utives il a co : Vhieh lasted over two ienths il i Lard Tire ¢ 
Ty was not until the one hundred and thirty third ballot was cus elected to Conyvres 
that the deadicck was broken. The Know-Nothing Party went He died at W \ 
of existence and Mr. Banks wus reelected to the Thirty i the city \\ 
Congress us 2 Republican, by a larger majority than befor Massachuseits State Les 
resigned December 4, 1857 hen he was elected Governor « the erect 1 of . 7T 
Mussichusetts. ded ted th fit e 
7 Tle se rved in tha offi an | ee Veurs, alia} ISG4h ow: nude | the j ~ ~ 
president of the Illinois Central Railrowd, sueceeding CGei seried in the Co. 
ceorze B. McClellan. He sav p this office at the outbreaks « by the printing of ‘ 
Civil War and received a commission from Presice Li Herbert Parks of \ 





coln gS major general of Volunteers, and was 








Fifth Corps in the Army of the Potomiuc His corps scquitt 
self with miu honor during its first active service in the ri 
Shenandoah Valley, on the upper Potomac, as well as a 
Battle of Winchester, March 25, 1865. ; ie 
During April and May of that year he was left to guare 
QS] enpnndouh With two divisions, Gen. Banks was left with bu : ae Ce 
S O00 men, : if was upon this force that Stonewall J cs 1 nae aie 
de one of his sudden onslaughts, and the corps only escaped 
prure Dy well-ordered marching md = stubbe hting 
Phrough good yveneralship the bulk of 1 rmv crossed the . 
Potomac at Front Royal on May 26 and the Confeder: el 
kul to realize his apparent! minble « Chartic 
ing the entire force , 
Gen. Pope wis placed in command of the Army of Virgini wines 


ul June 27, IS8Z, he concentrated his forces in the neighbor 


oml of Culpeper Court House early in August. Gen. Banks's | py), " 
i 


orps Was ordered to the front August 9 and took pat e in , ! 

i afternoon of that day in the Battle of Cedar Mountain rere the les ( ‘ 
His corps held the position against a largely superior fore visible 

yas Strengthened during the night, and before Uhie mon ig «of ‘ i 

Aucust 11 the Confederates retreated to the Rapidar After | of seuh ‘ 
participating in Gen. Sigels campaigns in September. Ger meme es } 
Bank Was placed in Command of the defenses of Washington And neo 

hile preparations were Ser retlhy minde to clispeeite hos st ms ex ‘ oto t a 
iwdition by sen to New Orleans, nnborn. 1 

Ile was assigned to the command of the expedition. which ‘ 
sniled from New York in November and December, and ons pose the mie 
reaching New Orleans he succeeded Gen. B. FL Butler in com- | red: J — 
mand of the department. Baton Rouge was occupicd with a i hou 
large force, and during the winter reconnoissances were made | 
toward Port Hudson and other points in the vicinity Rarly in} ¢] ecitnis of the | 
April of 18G3 he led the army up the Teche country, encounts of ¢ } anid « Tess 
ng no very formidable opposition, as far as the Red River. | ow) CLP tie 
Thence he crossed the Mississippi and invested Port TTudson clobyaie } 1} 

in connection with the fleet under Farragut Several unsue placauble controvers 
cessful attempts were made to storm the works, involving heavy ouls o ‘ \ 
osses to the assaulting colunms, of Massnehu ts 


In July the news of the surrender of Vicksburg was rece ed men. had car 
and on the 9th of that month the garrison of Port Huds in its Const 
6,000 strong, capitulated. and the Mississippi River was one “The impressive ste 


| 
more open te the sea. No military movements of great im ent thought es 
portance were undertaken in the department until the sue outriul | 

ceeding spring, When Gen. Banks's army, supported by a power Banks is 

ful fleet, was seni up the Red River, with the intention of re- | peslizntion of At 
¢nining control of western Louisiane. At the same time Gen tave of birth « pope 
A. J. Smith, with 10,000 men, descended the Mississippi, reac! which 1 Americ an 
ing the rendezvous first, nud was joined by Gen. Bank ho sand kindlies 


assumed command of the whole force at Alexandrina. expel 
The Army advanced along the south bank of Red River | humblest « l i 





as fur as Sabine Crossroads, when it suffered a defeat by the ‘He was bort iW 
Confederates, under Gen. Richard Taylor, and was obliged to | 304 dl of J: 
fall back te Pleasant Hill. having sustained heavy losses in men} father : ‘ 


and material. Here on the following day the Confederates re- | education: dvyvantages 
newed the attack. but were repelled with great less. and the | elementar | 
National Army retreated without further serious molestation to | of to 
Alexandria, where a new complication arose in consequence , was the 1 

of the subsidence of the Red River after the spring freshets life challenges our ¢: 
The gunboats were unable to descend the river, owing to shoa ence, it i 

water, and were only saved by the engineering skill of Lieut. | in accord wit 


Col. Joseph Bailey. The whole force then retreated to the Mis- | do but re re: 





Sissippi. the trial of « re 
Gen. Banks has been censured for the failure of this expedi- | cases postpones 1 

tion. but it was undertaken contrary to his advice and in spite | tations of his you 

of his protest. During his Command of the Department of the | which li 

Gulf he endenvored to reorganize the civil government of Lou- | tunities, which le 


isinna. but did not accomplish it in a manner satisfactory to the | and ceaseless 

inhabitants. He was relieved of his command in May. 1864, “With his parents 
resigned his commission, and returning to Massachusetts was | Lowell, and his firs 
elected to Congress from bis old district. He was reelected to | tion which the peop 


the successive Congresses until 1877. failing only in 1872. when | kindly jest. the name of 


he was active in behalf of Horace Greeley, the Liberal-Demo 
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His youthful tasks were long, spent in joint servitude with 
the mechanism of loom a spindle, but they constantly sang to | 
his prophetic r of the limitless possibilities of labor, of indus- 
try, of self-reliance, and of courage Scant were his moments 
for the study of books after 12 hours of laborious service, but 
in all ages the fitful evening firelight and dim flame of the 
rush taper have made luminous the pages of learning and have 
cast their rays forward and far over the pathway that leads 
ipward to the heights of exalted fame. 

Vith an earnestness that knew no fatigue in the quest, he 

ught the enlightenment of good books and spent such hours 
as he might call his own in the company of the great teachers 

1 non The English classics were his delight, and he 
equired such knowledge of Latin as to enable him to read with 

the great authors of that tongue. He diligently 

died Spanish, and with a curious prescience declared that 

} day ould come when America must have intimate asso- 

n with the people of that race. His early and constant 

ly of the poets, of the historians, and philosophers doubt- 

! gave him, by the aid of his retentive memory, that mental 

‘ nmen that fullness of knowledge, that admirable style 

hich have given his State papers and his public addresses 

n assured’ place with the best that our English literature 

By the kindness of friends he had access to the stores of 

ing in the Boston Atheneum, and there his few holidays 

passed in studious delight, and his long journeys home- 

in the evening after days of such enlightenment were, 

n truth, in the company of the stars which shone above and 
him 

LT teri} sities of life kept his hands as closely occu- 
pied as his mind; apprenticed as a machinist, he became an 

vert journeyman 

‘In 1839 } ssumed the proprietorship of the Middlesex 
Reporter, and as editor prosecuted this first literary venture 
h success for three years. He read law, and was duly ad- 
tted to the bar, but never engaged in practice. Other occupa- 
tions, more congenial to his taste and for which he was doubtless 
hetter fitted, fully engaged even his ints » intellectual energies. 
Che lecture platform gave him earliest opportunity to try his 
forensic powers, and it was manifest that limitations in educa- 
ti had been more than compensated by industry and mental 
tinment. His speech was graceful, natural, vigorous, and 
ned by that versatility and accuracy of phrase that can be 
juired only by wise and appreciative acquaintance with the 
I) author It is related that after the delivery of a lecture 
t Salem a delighted audit inquired from what university he 
aad been graduated, to which, with apt humor, he replied, 
‘From ua college with a water wheel in the basement.’ 
His genial, candid nature, the enthusiasm of his youth, his 
ergy and evident talents, gained him the confidence and 
regard of men‘of influence, and among the most fortunate of 
these associations was the friendship of the Hon. Robert 
Rantoul, collector of the port of Boston, afterwards United 
Stites district attorney, and later Senator. This eminent 
holar and lawyer offered the young student free access to his 
private and professional library, eneouraged and aided him in 
his literary studies, and by example and conversation taught 


him much of 
afterwards 
mea ze 


ints 


that refinement of thought and diction which was 
the marvel of those admiring critics who knew the 
rness of the school education which he had enjoyed. His 
_— virile voice w extraordinary charm, of marvelous 
sweeping an aud lience to exalted enthusiasm in a 
torrent x eloquence; again, captivating all 
by the spell of pe vsuasive argument or moving ap- 


as oft 
con} iSS, 
resistless 


opposition 







peal that no auditor could resist; and this power survived all 
the infirmities of age. Even in the chill of decrepitude which 
enfeebled all his physical energies, when he rose before an 
audience the fire of youth rekindled, and- 
‘Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the northern skies 
Gleam in December. 

Talents such as he possessed proved his aptitude and justi- 
fied his ambition for publie service, and now the field of the 
great achievements of his life awaited him, a field of future 
trial and conflict, where no man might dare to enter and hope 
to survive without the courage of conviction; nor could one ex- 
pect to be sustained by party name or party prestige, for in 
the great moral issue then impending the bonds of political 
organization were be dissolved and fused in the fires that 
consumed all but the elemental principle upon which the 


Nation was divided, however the fact might be concealed by 

specious assurance, conciliatory statute, or party platform. 
“At the outset of his career he resolutely determined upon that 

line of conduct which he declared hed controlled his every 
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public act, when in answer to interrogatories put to him 
errr sperics for Speaker of the National House, he said: 
‘In my brief period of public life, not altogether a quiet o 


relied upon myself alone, and I have done that 
which my convictions taught me to be right. 


ne, I 
under all circun 


“ He first appeared as party advocate in support of the « 
dacy of Van Buren, thus allying himself with the Dem 
which in Massachusetts was tending toward a temporary 
tion with the Free Soil Party, which ultimately fo: 
coalition by which the old Whigs were driven from a | 
long restraining, by its prestige and the mighty name of W, 
the irresistible sentiment of the people of Massachusetts ; 
any extension of the curse of slavery to new States and ‘1 
tories or any further recognition of an institution now I. 
detestable and abhorred, especially through the enactment 
fusitive- slave law. 

‘In 1848, in his thirty-third year, after repeated can 

ras elected to the State legislature, and returne | 
without contest for three further terms. Through the 
tion in 1851 Henry Wilson as a Free Soiler was chose! 
dent of the senate, and Banks, as a Democrat, speaker « 
house, and reelected in 1852. This coalition and transito 
ance of expediency, in large part consisting of men of little « 
prominence or station, incongruous in its past, and wi 
hope of the future, had rendered an important and es 
service to the country in the election of Sumner to the 
It was looked upon, nevertheless, without confidence or 
by all who knew its true constituents sanks hiimselt 
shrewd humor, said to Gov. Boutwell: 


Was 


\ 


‘It is almighty queer that the people of this Commonwealth | 
their government into the hands of men who have no ! 
place of abode. 


ist ar 


“As speaker of the house he gained new prestige and 1 
impartial, courteous, and firm, he displayed an exact 
haustive knowledge of parliamentary law, and his adn 
tion was universally conceded to be that of an ideal pr« 
officer. 

“Another political organization gained quick and extrao 
in the State, adding further embarrassment 
disintegrating political parties of the times. So insidio 
the power of this secret organization, known in name 
Know-Nothing Party, that the Free Soilers dared not 
oppuse it; indeed, many, from motives of policy, surrepti 
sometimes avowedly, joined its ranks. It can not 
that Banks and Henry Wilson, forced by the exigency 
times and in the hope of ultimately aiding the free-soil 
became members of the organization or permitted then 
to be so considered. They certainly realized that an 
tion founded upon intolerant religious proscription was s 
and hostile to the spirit of our American Government 1 
could not survive; its disintegration was inevitable, 

a brief supremacy it passed from all participation in th 
ernment, and scarce an apologist for its existence can 1 
found. Gen. Banks himself, by his own leadershi; 
redeemed the State from a reign of bigotry unworth) 
annals and now happily forgotten. 

“His choice as president of the constitutional convent 
1853, when 37 years of age, he rightly esteemed to he 
gratifying incident of his life, replete as it was with evid 
of publie confidence rarely in a full lifetime accorded to an) 
man. Constitutional conventions of Massachusetts have al 
assembled her most learned and most eminent citizens ; 
cunning politician has found there no fruitful field for his + 
ambition, no opportunity for those rewards which are the 
ject of his self-seeking efforts; and so the determinatio: 
modification in form or tenor, of the oi anic law of the 
has been left to those who have recognized the necessit, 


ascendency 


ve d 


ore: 


1 
rit 


SS 
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serving its wise restraints, and have not suffered them t 
relaxed because of ill-considered or injudicious popular 

“In this convention, which has been designated as the ables 
body of men that ever met in Massachusetts, there sat. a 
the many of Sreat learning and scholarship, Richard H. 1D 
jr., George S. Hillard, Marcus Morton, father and son, Si l 


Greenleaf, Rufus Choate, Charles Sumner, Caleb Cushing, 
the elder ert Rantou!. To be given preferment over t! 
and by their choice, was a signal hanor and a gracious reco 
tion of character and ability peculiarly gratifying to this > 
taught man, who, in spite of his success, felt the want of tl 
general education which had been denied him. With peri 
dignity, with a manner befitting the grave proceedings, he m 
shaled the brilliant and powerful arguments of the ablest 
most learned lawyers and laymen of the State in such a man: 
that each had the fullest and fairest display and consideratior 
‘The college of the mill wheel’ found her graduate sittin: 


to] 
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‘ al among equals with the doctors of law : “ul Philos ) entest s 
were the gowns of our most ancient 1 hiversity. & \ 

“ The extension of slavery in the West. the ; ‘rogant « ‘ 
of the slaveholder of the South. open threats of secessio fitfu fied labor by 
flashes of the fires of war, flamed acres the dark clouds o nspirntic 
sectional and party controversy, as lo r hefore the sf Th one Aike bo 
may note its approach in the heavens. Webster, by foree of | and bleed 
his overwhelming exposition of constitutior ul rights and oblig; ( l 
tions, had reassured the South and restrained the XN rth. Now “NR \ 
the Missouri compromise was repudiated : its provisions spurned | northe s 
and cast aside; the Supreme Court had held it to be a voy of Massne setts 
compact by which neither party was bound. Mass<acl usetts sai neople’s ( 
the wretched slave seek sanctuary under the shadow of Bunker | outbursts of recict 
Hill. only to be dragged from his refuge, and with fetters upon | denuneciat 
his limbs delivered over to his ve nzeful and merciless ster | defeated . “ j 
to be returned to a hopeless captivity. The sentiny nt of Mass; to hold 
chusetts could not longer be repressed. Whittier sane to I. rf Aik | \ 
the pathos and horror of slavery, and appealed to her me y, her | the s 
love of liberty, and her courage. Lowell. with ¢ xquisite iy ' he re | 
in prose and verse laid bare the fatal fallacy of the original coy thet 
stitutional evasion of the truth, and the later political subter he ele 
fuges and compromises which perpetuated a crime which ou lem: ley] 
raged the law of man and God. Livuse t 

‘In her inmost heart Massachusetts knew that the Nation “7 ‘ 
itseif must perish if the infection which corrupted the very romis 
bonds of the Union was not utterly cast Gut by legislation o1 ‘ 
by war. Summer, who had dared to utter the dread truth, was | spe) j t 
stricken down by the shameful blow of a ec ward, who had | ernment sec ( f 
theught that the dawning of the day might be staved if only “A great victory } \ 
he imight stifle the voice tha proclaimed its coming. period of our bist 

‘ Bravely, with a purpose now irrevocable, but without its enen ould the st | 
avowal, Massachusetts looked forward. anx ous, depressed, but | triumph. With j ( 
Without fear, to the inevitable conflict. Emerson had said: policy of public « iL he made appe 


‘The fugitive-slave law did much to unglue the eyes of men, | with that tact which ; charact 
tuul now the Nebraska bill leaves us staring.’ With careful | Senntor Bent. f Misso t in \ 





iorethought she selected her champions, hoping acuainst hope | him that he should t Gen. Qu vi 
that her battles might be fought to victory in the peaceful halls | the Committee « Milit \ 
of legislation, but determined that there or on bloody fields politician ‘ 
the battle must be foucht. Quitmar 
“Champion such as she sought she found in her own son. I 
Nuihaniel P. Banks. True to every duty she had exst upon | mighty 
him, she called him to that of graver moment than he had yet en sy 
essiuyed ; and, confident, she sent him her Representative to the PCOSSHEV pre { 
Thirty-third Congress, there. in the words of one of his later \s S} 
ulierances, to maintain that ‘for a State inflexibly determined aral knoy , ‘ 
to submit to nothing Wrong there is no safer rule of netion thar such infles ( ’ ‘ 
to ask nothing that is not right.’ ruling reversed b eH 
“In such spirit he went forth from Massachusetts to gain that the gave but 
ascendency in the Federal councils that he had won among asso mManded respect . 
Ciztes and rivals in his own State. Conflicting sentiments and to the power that ¢ 
opinions had wrought utter confusion in party policy; party | with th u e! 
Haines had lost influence, even significance; in such a chaos fis ! t 
only individual conscience, courage, and capacity could survive. | tons period des 
He was elected on a Know-Nothing ticket, but made ho pre- | o us patriot of t . 
tense of his own Sympathy or affiliation with that party; on! Ban when in the ( tolat VW ‘ 
the contrary, in the campaign of 1855 he presided over the When Ma husetts stepped 
Miussachusetts Republican convention, t) lership in t er 
“In the contest for Speaker in the Thirty-fourth Congress issn t ahr ak eee — diane 
Banks, of Massachusetts, tried and proved by his first term M hu he J 


the most notable incident of Which was his opposition, though old bay Com th. i 
elected a Democrat, to the Kansas-Nebraska bill—was offered | When T say that 1 sa taaened 


as a candidate, not by a party caucus, but because of recoenized : os 7 jeu. 1 
courage without arrogance, and a spirit that demanded and | lea’} with an audacity, an a 
conceded .only what was right. ae pywer and sorce : 

“ Breathless interest attended the election ; upon its declaration ‘'n this seox ostr tl 
was to be determined whether antislavery sentiment was to find | rhe tori tis h 
aggressive expression in Congress, or whether laws dictated | B. I -— ager Tapia sag 
by sectional policies were further to enslave the very conscience is the repre 
of the Nation. In the intensity of the excitement, prolonged lhe sdiaadii from the « t ( 
through months of balloting, and requiring no jess than 133 more, calling the p 
roll calls, Banks never for a moment lost his self-poise, courage. their nomines the ] 
and candor. Frankly and fearlessly answering interrogatories nominated Frémoy \ . 
as to his conduct if elected, he answered thot no party dicta- | pon storian 1} 


tion should control his action: that his duty as he saw it should 


a 


be his only guide. Of Kansas and Nebraska he de: lared, with 


thrilling emphasis, that there must ‘be made cood to the people | of men banded together 1 

of the United States the prohibition for which the Southern | enrolled themselves under the R 

States contracted and received a consideration. I am,’ he said. “From the ¢ Sters of stur p 

‘for the substantial restoration of the prohibition as it has | Emerson, Longfelto DB c« l 

existed since 1820.’ platform and in ft] 
*“ New adherents gathered to his support as other candidates | zens to join the cause of ] 

failed and fell under the fierce struggle of faction, prejudice, | press adjured the ple to 

passion, wrath, and fear. At the end the advocates of Sluvery | vote’ in a holy cause It 

and their associates, who hated the system but feared secession | the Re publican Part f 

or war, had united upon Aiken, of South Carolina, known ; B ‘ 
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sentiment. looking to the ultimate victory, which he knew 
inust now be postponed, recalled fron: Congress, became a cab- 
didate for governor against the invincible Gurdner in -his last 
battle for his dead cause. Banks realized that nomination 
under the Republican name would arouse too many hostilities, 
xcite too much apprehension, alienate too many ussociates to | 


bring 


1 


«gs ‘ oat 
SUCCESS, araent 


In purpose and in 


faith an antislavery 
publican, and tighting for their « 


‘ause, his nomination carried 
only the prestige and power of his own popularity and his own 
tional and State renown. His election silenced the last 
Vhisper of the Know-Nothing councils, and, in fact, established 
Republican Party triumphantly in the State. Again in 
him the hope of the people of the North found realization. 
“And now the second epoch of his memorable public service 
began, Chief executive of the State which was preeminently 
1] the new cause, he had need to be wise in counsel, 


the 


he jeader of 
in 
the great destiny of the State might subverted. His 
mdininistration in this troublous time was conducted with a 
calmness and stability of judgment that proved him a true states- 
inan. He foresaw, and beyond all other men prepared for, that 
armed rebellion of desperate and wrathful Southern States 
vhich finally broke in all its awful terrors upon a nation for 
the most part ill prepared to sustain its shock. 

* His first inaugural address, in words of prophecy, cournge, 
nd patriotism, declared that 


dliscreet 


else be 


‘The preservation of the Union is among the highest of political 
luties ; the vitality of the Union is in the recognition of the rights of 
the States; the affirmation of their existence may become the surest 


means of perpetuating the Union itself. 
worth a contest; such, at least, has 
mimeortal men. 


These are privileges that are 
been the immortal example of 
* His message announcing the removal of Judge Loring from 
his office as judge of probate, while it stated a sufficiently sound 
technical ground, was nevertheless due to popular condemnation 
of a positive official duty in his rendition, as a Federal magis- 
trate, of the fugitive slave Burns. gut Gov. Banks was far 
from being the mere creature of the popular will; he knew well 
how to lead it, but he did not fear to oppose it in the discharge of 
his public duty. In his message he forcibly reminded the legis- 
lature of the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal law within 
its constitutional province, and pointed out the error and evil 
of futile unjust State legislation in conflict 
With national authority. 

“ He urged, with unanswerable justice and logic, that the ill- 
considered proscription of the act of May, 1855, intended to 
prevent the execution of the fugitive-slave law, should be modi- 
lied so that they should recognize the Federal law and yield a 
necessary obedience to it. The Massachusetts statute providing 
that any person who shall ‘act as counsel or attorney for any 
cliimant of any alleged fugitive from service or labor shall be 
deemed to have resigned any cominission from the Common- 
wealth that he may possess, and he shall thereafter be inca- 
pacitated from appearing as counsel or attorney in the courts 
of this Commonwealth "—this the governor declared to be * in- 
consistent with the dignity, as it is with the professional tradi- 
tions, of the State, with which, in this connection, the illustrious 
pames of Adams and Quincy are inseparably associated.’ 

“The statute further provided that any member of the volun- 
teer militia who should in any manner act or aid in the seizure, 
tletention, or rendition of a person claimed as a fugitive from 
service or labor should be punished as a felon. 
conflict of duty thus confronting a Massachusetts soldier was 
pointed out in emphatie terms of condemnation, the governor 
veclaring that every order issued from this department of the 
vovernment to the military force of the State must be obeyed.’ 

* He detined the dignity and character of judicial service in a 

rising in sentiment the lofty judicial ideals of 
which had inspired the constitutional convention: 

I‘ixed compensation for public service is one of the important fea- 
tures which distinguish the republican from despotic forms of govern- 


consequences or 


THESSU LE 


«") 


to 


ionte, 


ment: to no class of public service dees it apply with so much force as 
to judicial officers: the just determination of judicial causes requires the 
inion of rare ability and the highest integrity, great intellectual capac- 

and extended and varied mental culture. They are invested with 

tenures of office and are expected chiefly to abstain from active 
participation in business transactions. It is not possible nor expedient 
to pay the most competent men as much for such service as would be 


received by them in suecessful professional life, but they have a right 
1 iemand, aecepting judicial positions, that such compensation shall be 
de tor their services as will enable them to maintain, with economy, 
licnity of their position and the honor of the State. I make this 
commendation not so much tor the judges as for the people, in order 
ihey may select fer their servants the men, whether with or 
without fortune and who when thus selected and strengthened by ex- 
jey ind study for the discharge of their duties may be able, with- 


best 


jury to themselves, to continue in service and in the enjoyment 
ofticial honors with which they have been invested with their own 
it and the choice of the peepk 


The obvious. 


conduct, fearless in thought, inflexible of purpose, | 


eC on 








“Other subjects with which he dealt in inaugurals and 
were those of the constitutional restrictions upon es 
ecutive pardon, presenting a commentary which displayed \ 
legal learning and a masterly discussion of the administrat 
of the criminal law. He considered at great length the rest 
tion of the Lyman Reformatory School and outlined and 
cast all the humane and protective features of the prol: 
laws now enacted and in operation with universal appro 
He was ardently interested in the advancement of the 
schools and of the higher education and gave intimate and 
stant influence to every such cause, by force of his own 
thusiasm procuring a just appropriation from the Stat 
established the Agassiz Museum of Comparative Zoology 
Harvard and the creation of a fund to aid the Massachus: 
Institute of Technology. He advocated the maintenance «6: 
State training ship, saying. * There is no surer avenue to 
Vidual and national prosperity than that which lies in the « 
tion of an extension of commerce.’ 

“The internal interests of the State were in his cons 
thought and care, and none escaped his consideration or 
gestion, but his ears were not deaf to the angry murmurs 
the challenges that were cast back in anger. He knew too w: 
the temper of the times and the effect almost certain to follo 
if a Republican President should be elected in succession 
Buchanan. With prudence, but without exciting alarm or ¢ 
couraging a spirit of war, he provided an equipment for 1 
militia unapproached in perfection by that of any other jo, 
State. As commander in chief he reviewed the greatest must: 
of the troops of the State then held, near the field of the 
cord fight, believing that unconsciously the citizen soldi 
would there breathe a spirit of which the State might stand 
need ogain. The first blood shed on that new 19th of Apr 
justified both his apprehension and his faith. Andrew, fir 
to- sustain the armed authority of the Government, with 
energy and patriotism beyond the measure of our praise, se1 
from Massachusetts troop upon troop of our militia, equi; 
with every necessary weapon or munition of war; but for 
wise forethought of Gov. Banks this efficient body of soldi: 
had not been the first to give assurance to President Linco 
of that loyalty which was to endure to the end. 

“ Retiring from the office of governor, he delivered a vale 
tory address of singular dignity, wisdom, and just com 
on the trend of public affairs; something of melancholy ap 
hension tinged its phrase, but a confidence in his State 
the preservation of the Union was manifest in its every 
tence. He warned his fellow citizens of the dangers | 
threatened the Republic, but no fear was in his heart, ful! 
love and veneration for the State he had served so faith! 
and so well. In tender farewell he said: 


SUges 


} 
" 


“To whatever part of the country I may go, I shall stand withi: 
circle of her influence; the enduring monuments of her far-ren 
sagacity, her enterprise, and capital will everywhere surround 
remind me of my origin and her fame and power. 

“* Retiring from office he assumed important duties with 1! 
Iilinois Central Railroad, whose franchise rights had bee 
subject of litigation in that State, where Abraham Lincoln 
appeared as counsel for local interests and Robert Rai 


| for the corporation, whose son relates that upon his first visi 


to the White House President Lincoln recalled, with respect 
admiration, his first acquaintance with a Massachusetts law ye! 

“Last of all men would Gov. Banks have permitted privat: 
interest, or opportunity for pecuniary benefit now open to hi! 
to withhold his offering a patriot’s life to his country’s cause 
The flag of Sumter had been hauled down by its defenders wi 
the ominous beat of war drums, that was never to cease unt 
that flag rose again, triumphant emblem of a reunited Nation 

“Almost with the first call to arms there came from the hand 
of the President a commission as major general of Volunteers 
It is certain that Gov. Banks, realizing his want of militar 
training or experience would have declined the tendered honor 
but the President insisted, for he well knew that no name in 
Massachusetts would rally so many of her citizens to her battl 
flags. Whatever were the misfortunes or successes that at- 
tended Gen. Banks, there was no hour so dark, no discours ze- 
ment so overwhelming, that his stirring voice and unfaltering 
courage failed to arouse a new hope, or to restore shaken con- 
fidence. On battle field, as in forum, his inspiring voice re- 
animated the broken ranks, urged forward the charge, and non 
were laggards where he led. 

“ His first command was upon the upper Potomac and in the 
Shenandoah Valley, fated to be the debatable ground of the 
war, swept by the varying fortunes of battle, desolated by fire 
and sword. 
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onted him in the inextricable difficuities. almost 
i ssibiliti of the restoration of a State governn t within 
thre nion; 3 nfusion of civil and military authority without 
parallel in history, conditions without precedent of constitutional 
it him. No human sagacity conld then have 
Ve da] Inn that would insure renresentution of true public 
mont, or could at that time have established and secured 
st civil government. At last he sought release from 
that calmer judgment and time alone could discharge. 
returned to his own Commonwealth, vhich., in triumph 
n misfortune, had followed and sustained him with «a 
confidence ni love fhaft never abated. At times when his 
wople were in doubt, verging upon despair, his return to Mass: 
chusetts had been welcomed by eag thousands of his fellow 
cit ns. His voice lifted up the faint-hearted, the multitudes 
Whe assembled to hear of repulse sustained, of hope long 
deferred, went from his presence with tumultuous cheers, cont 
dent of ultimate victory, howsoever long it might be stayed 
in ts coming 
‘Acnin at home, the repose of private life was not to be his. 





Deubtless he would not then have wished it. He was _ pre- 
sented as candidate for Congress, and, without serious oppos 
tion, reelected until 1877, excepting the canvass of 1872. when 
even his loyal and admiring constituency faltered and would 
not follow in his support of Greeley’s dangerous and mis 
chievous opposition to Grant. 

‘Again, in ISS8, he was elected against Col. Higginson, under 
comlitions of very great and peculiar political interest. With 
the term of this election his service in the National House 
‘ame to its close. 

“During these later periods he was constantly recognized as 
one of the Members of greatest distinction. From the galleries 
his ficure was among the first to be sought out: were he to 
speak, again the throngs that knew the spell of his eloquence 
crowded chamber and corridor and hung breathless upon his 
words. In debate he vielded place to no man. 

*“ He lived and acted in the mighty onrush of events that had 
threatened to sweep a nation to its destruction, but insteus 
had berne it upward to an inviolable Union, an impregnable 
securify and power; in the times when the bonds of common 
patriotism were reuniting, he strove earnestly with thought 
and effort to establish that perfect concord of heart, faith, and 
hope, closer than constitution or treaty can bind or compel 
wreught out by an awful trial. that had taught once warring 
brothers that the conscience, virtue, and valor that ha:t ani- 
inated fhem all were the very essence of their Kinship. 
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I matntain that no young boy or girl should be allowed to 
work in the mines or factories of this country. The children 
can not protect themselves, and it is the duty of the law- 
nuikers of this Government to make it impossible for the 
children to work in such places, 

The very future of the Nation depends upon the children 
to-day. It depends upon the health and education of these 
children. 

What do statistics show regarding the health of these small 
children who are compelled to work in the mills? They show 
that, as the result of having to work long hours where the 
tir is impure, their health becomes greatly impared, and thou- 
sunds of them are subjected to that greatest disease in this 
country to-day, tuberculosis. 

I believe that there are three great motives which inspire 
the abolition of child labor. They are, first, the economic; 
second, the educational; and third, the patriotic. 

The economic result of the abolition of child labor will be 
the raising of the wages of the adult. It is the competition of 
the little child that drags down the wage standard of the 
adult. The abolition of child labor will mean the enhance- 
ment of the standard of living for the working classes, without 
in the least necessarily implying an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Secondly, there is the educational motive. With the aboli- 
tion of child labor our schools will become what they are not 
yet, true instrumentalities of vocational training, with a view 
to promoting genuine efficiency for the business of life. 

Thirdly, the patriotic motive. The abolition of child labor 
will mean the building up of a eitizenship more competent to 
deal with the great problems that still await the American 
people, and to solve them in the interest of a new and brighter 
dity. 

The percentage of illiteracy in States where child-labor laws 
are very lax is very much higher than in States where child- 
labor laws are enforced. 

In Massachusetts there is seven-tenths of 1 per cent of native- 
born white illiterate people. In North Carolina (native-born 
White) there is 12.3 per cent illiterate. In South Carolina (na- 
tive-born white) there is 10.3 per cent illiterate. 

‘The reason why so many of the Congressmen’s constituents in 
these States want child labor is because they have children work- 
ing in the mill supporting them in idleness. 

If those men could not have their children to work in the mill 
they themselves would be forced to work to maintain their 
families, and that is the reason why the gentlemen from those 
two States are so anxious that we should not pass laws govern- 
ing the product of child labor. 

The South does not gain anything for herself by requiring 
children to work in the mills. Had these Southern States made 
proper child-labor laws and lived up to them it would not have 
been necessary to have a national child-labor law. But so long 
us these States neglected to do their duty toward their children 
it becomes necessary for this body to act. 

It seems to me that the southern people have been trying to 
live on cheap labor ever since the existence of their States. Yet 
the conditions in the South are such that they need to spend 
far less money for necessaries of life than any other part of the 
United States, because of climatic conditions, 

I believe that when this child-labor bill becomes a law the 
South will grow much faster than she has in the past. 

The gentleman from North Carolina explained very carefully 
What an easy time the children have working in the mills. I 
want to say that he certainly does not know what he is talking 
about, for I, personally, have worked in the mills from a boy and 
know the hardships and what it means to those children to work 
in a mill, and TI alse know that the men in this Congress are not 
working one-tenth as hard as the children have to work for the 
stall amount of pay which they receive. 


Homesteading Publie Lands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rune House or Representatives, 
Monday, January 17, 1916. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, an English statesman once said 
that the ultimate purpose of every law in the British realm had 
for its object getting 12 honest men in the jury box. In my 





opinion the ultimate object of every law. both Stat 
National, should be the building and the protection of An 
homes by the American citizen. I am, therefore, in fay 
this bill, which has for its object the homesteading of 
remaining public domain of the United States in tracts o 
acres each. True, most of this land is not first-class a 
tural land, but ‘t is nearly all good grazing land, and in 
tion of nearly any of it a farmer can find a suilicient 

of tillable land out of which to make a farm, and usin» 
remainder for stock will enable him to make a hom: 
whereas he could not make a homestead out of 160 
There are in the United States an aggregate of 330,000,000 
of public domain not yet homesteaded. 

The States having a large amount are Arizona, Calif. 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dx 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and Orego: 

The States having a small amount are Alabama, Ark: 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma, 

Oklahoma has 42,177 acres. 

This would make nearly 570,000 homesteads of 640 acix 
while in Alaska there are 370,000,000 acres, which would 
some 579,000 homesteads more. The latest census shoy 
total number of tenant farmers in the United States 
2,354,676. Hence this breaking up of the big pastures an 
mitting them to be homesteaded in 640-acre blocks woulc. pir 
homes for practically one-fourth of the tenants of the | 
States. Of this number of tenants there are a total of 10 
in the State of Oklahoma, and an analysis of the fourt! 
gressional district, which I have the honor to represent, 
a total of 18,227, by counties as follows: Coal, 922; Creek, 1 
Hughes, 2,422; Johnston, 1,638; Lincoln, 2,642; Okfuskee, : 
Pontotoe, 2,137; Pottawatomie, 2,494; Seminole, 2,376. 

I am therefore heartily in favor of breaking up these r: 
and making it possible for as many men as so desire to go 
these public lands and make of them a home. No bette: 
of legislation could be enacted by this Congress than arr 
for the remaining public domain to be homesteaded |} 
tenant farmers of the country. I shall therefore vote 
upon this bill, and then I shall hope that this Congress wi! 
vide for a system of rural credits whereby the remaining ¢: 
farmers may be enabled to get cheap money on long-tini 
in order to buy homes. 

The home is the unit of the State. In all ages, in ever 
ernment, whenever the citizen loses the family as the 
State its civilization is over. The happiness of the citivw 
often depends upon these things than upon the form © 
government. 








Child Labor. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN D. RICKETTS. 


OF ONIO, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 27, 1916. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the I! 
I am in favor of this bill. 

The time has come in our civilization when the child: 
this Nation must be given the opportunity to take advian's- 
of educational facilities. To permit great combinations o! 
tal to utilize the services and labor of girls and boys und 
and 16 years of age, respectively, without regard to their ¢ 
tional rights, or without regard to the development of 
mental faculties, is a gross injustice to the citizenship 0 
Nation. 

Besides, child labor and pauper labor are practically pul 
a parity, and capital and combinations of capital are abl 
reap a great harvest of large profits from the slave toil of « 
dren. I am one American who is against slavery in any to 
and, to me, child labor is, in the manner in which it is bet 
used, in the different classes of the great manufacturing in 
tries and establishments, a form of slavery. It is really wors 
than the slavery of the South, for so many years a national dis 
grace. In those days it was believed that capital should © v1 
labor, and the colored people of the South were driven about }) 
force and required to perform such labor as their masters nicht 
require, without regard to price, physical and mental protec 
tion, or sanitary conditions; and,-to my mind, Mr, Speaker, tlle 
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re living in a progressive age, an age when ed lent il Un loj 
ies and advantages are everywhere prevalent, and it is | QM! © S a 
policy of the intelligent people of this Nation to educate the | National Congress at Port We 
en and give them every opportunity to acquire knowledge. | LDL. 
y State—Ohio—the boys and girls are required to attend The American Federation « 
«al until they become 16 years of age; and the law prohibits | Which has indorsed S mk 
Lyi erson, agent, corporation, or firm from employ- | 12S 1 contali a greut mber OF S 
‘ Wer this age, unless such child has a certifieate | Wemen’s clubs, and hu e ore 
all the branches up to and including a certain Now, Who are opposing Is 
1, ; House It is the Representative ‘ . 
many Years past, fo my very deep regret, capital has em- | Hina, from Alabama, Mississipy 
ed child laber in this Nation, and, in many instances, boys | Of Georgia, The people of these States so 
virls have been abused, Pheir health has been ruined; | @Wway trom the old Cory el t 
moras have been corrupted and their brains dwarfed; | Slivery was stamped out 
this sort of treatment has gone on so long that child Inbor | Celb and the adoption of subseq 
become a national evil and a blot upon the fair name of our stitution the ( the 
wiblic, This evil should be stamped out by proper lTegisla- | Selle sort of ! ( 
That is one reason why Tam in faver of this legislation | S&ppme the vitality Trom: the ‘ 
shall vote for this bill. 16 vears of age by forcing the to 
Where the child is wronged, the Nation is wronged and the | Cotton and Knitting factories t st i 
Nation's industries are tainted with the shocking and horrifying | Sight of the fact that these same boys and 
s that cast a stigma on the fair name of this Nation, and, | Zens of the future of the st 
tie sake of a paltry gain to-day, the children are denied the | &ssume the duties and responsibilil rest 
ht to-morrow to have their ranks filled by those who have | them as citizens which, of necessit ‘ 
<iven a reasonable opportunity to fit themselves for the | interests will not be protected and the s 
ter struggle of industrial life. Will be lowered and educational 
he true facts of the situation and the cruel inconsistencies | finally, by this sort of procedurs 
h which as a Nation we are confronted ean not be more in- | Of Slavery in the South, far 1 
ligently summarized than in a sentence or two from a state- | Whole than the old-time black s 
nt made by one of the most distinguished women of the } Why not protect these yo 
try, a pioneer in the fight for the protection of children | and are to be the subjects of inhum: ex 
nl the daughter of 2 Congressman from the State of Penn- | House will pass this bill by a very P 
'vania, whose services sare still remembered. This statement that conclusion from the fact that 
uiade by Mrs. Florence Kelly, and I quote her in part: } and Democrats, with very few exceptir 3 
It is over 30 years since I enlisted in the effort to get better legisla- | splendid Democrats represent » ! - 
for the protection of the children. 1 believe there are more children declared upon the floor of this Ek 
ier 16 years oll working to-day in dangerous occupations than there | o¢ this and that thev will vote tf ' 
re when | began, because our manufacturing industries have in- | | : 
‘eased stnpendously and eur State legislation has halted. There has | KNOW that the American peopl 
no unity in our progress. The 48 States suggest the legs of a | that this national evil should be sta word 
ntipede, some going forward and some paralyzed, the total progress | time to come. 
entably stow. rhis Republic is one, and we can not go on forever 
h a favored class o; children in the Northwestern States, where caccitiaiatanls Sault liaiadan ctalaiasiiba 
re is a requirement that the children shall not work until they are 
i> years of age, and are Kept in school throughout the eighth grade, 


L ‘ ! ’ ( The European War and Industrial Democracy 
hiie in seme cotton-manufacturing States there is no compulsory edu . 


ion, and either entire lack of legislation by the State or a collection 

of nugatery laws. Seuth Carolina at one time restricted the work of ov ow g ‘ 
© . . Pa 4 4 | ‘ 7 

ren to 10 hours a day, but afterwards decided that life was too | EN | | NSI¢ yN Ok RI \i.A RNS 

asy for them and prolonged the hours to 66 hours a week and per 

tted 11 hours a day for young children. | 
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lt has been said on the floor of this House by a gentleman 1] () N \\ | ll, Ly | \ \| Ww WOW \ 
‘om Georgia, Who has the honor of representing a district in 7) ind . . 
is State, that children 11 years old, both white and black, are | OF GEORGTA, 
eipg worked 13 hours per day in the cotton and knitting fae- | Ix 
ories of North Carolina; that in some instances white children | 

ving to work pass colored children going to school; that the | 


nadlitions "re ing iw childre are thus re ire | 
litions surrounding the children who are thus required to Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, un: el 
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toil day after day are anything but favorable. And in this 


tan . ; : 7 ; to extend my remarks in the Ree » | 
State of North Carolina there is no such a thing as factory Ss : ; : 
: by Hon. Joseph E. Davies, 
<pection, ‘ . hy 1 4 ‘ 
ae - ; is ec | Commission, before ft Vibe vi 
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the conscience of the employer, who somehow seems to be cold {Address of Joseph EF. Da j ] ( 
ml indifferent to the interest of the children, and gives his before th - 1 1 
. . . 5 . : 4 Cit ’ e ile 
hest intellect to the progress of his business and the profits to 
he obtained from the prosecution thereof. Gentlemen, the economic 


rhis sort of thing has gone on until the whole Nation is | The nations are to-day stud u 


“uroused, and to-day this is no longer a State, but a national, | it be in Australia, South Afri: ( 
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Tam the friend) of men, women, and children who sare re- | the world is seeking to 
quired to toil and whose rights, in many instances, are trampled | affairs as to procure 
Hipon by heartless capital. The greed of capital, in many in- | in future development 
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¢ Col quence to om dustry, <« meree ind f ¢ 
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What are we doing under these ¢i lmstances? To be sure, 
in the immediate shock of change our business community met 
Cc tions with splendid adaptability. Yankee ingenuity and 
A in enterprise display its genius to no greater advantage 
than in remaking its industry to conform to the changing con- 
ditions of the last 14 months 

t that is not enough. How are we building? What are we 
going to do with this vast volume of gold coin, constituting 
one-fourth of the total of the world's supply. which is pouring 
into this country and bringing with it unprecedented expansion 
and prosperity? Shall it be dissipated by an era of wild specu 
lation that will bring inevitable reaction, or shall it be utilized 
for the broad and extensive building of a firm structure which 
the constructive vision, sagacity, and daring of American in- | 
dustry can translate into enduring benefit for the American 
people? 


What of foreign trade? Are we to be content with immediate 

i large profits? Or shall we recognize a great opportunity 
through which we may establish the character, quality, and 
value of American goods, and thereby establish a firm grip 
upon international markets, in anticipation of the keen competi- 
tion that is to come, so that thereby a body of substantial for- 
eign trade may be developed which shall serve as a backlog 
and as a stabilizer of American industrial conditions for the 
long and great future? 

AMERICAN STATECRAFT REQUIRED, 

The character of your membership, and the fact that there 
exist organizations of this kind; the extension of banking 
facilities in South America, with splendid vision, and without 


rezurd to immediste profit; the projection of an American in- 
vestment corporation to engage in the financing of projects in 
neutral countries that have been crippled by war conditions ; 


these and other facts which might be named are indications 


tl i the present situation there is a commercial and financial 
st: ‘aft in fi country to-day that is the equal of our best 
traditions, and that gives promise of enduring advantage for 
out weople 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


But men engaging in business enterprise may well reverse 











letters have been sent out to business m« 
questionnaires upon the facts connected wit! 

this subject. One of the most signifi 

tion lies in this: That within the last 

20,000 replies out of those 30,000 requests to the by 
this country. From them we have received with pr 


generosity a vast volume of fact and detailed l 
“1 to the solution of this problem of what 
are necessary that American manufacturers and 1 

stand on an equ: y with their rivals in int 

tion. Time we regarded as the essence in 

Within the next few weeks we hope to have 
gested a record of facts and opinions gathered { 

sources, from publicists, from economists, and fr 
knowledge of conditions in foreign countries, whic! 
a substantial basis of accurate information for su 
action as Congress may deem necessary and wise 





address 





CUSTOMS REGULATIONS IN PAN AMI 

A somewhat similar investigation arose ou 
which exist as between the United States and IP 
countries, which operate to artificially and um 
strict the commercial relations between the coun 
continent. It is generally known to those convers 


ditions that customs tariff regulations and tariffs of 
tries operate as hardships upon America, where no 
tains for their existence, as the conditions which 


designed to meet have long since passed away, and w! 


| how serve to defeat the purposes for which they 


| Invoices and harbor regulations that are vexatious 





and other conditions have been permitted to 
through inertia. Only an intelligent appreciation o 
nificance is required to bring about advantageous c! 
time is peculiarly opportune for their consideration. 
tries of South and Central America are studying coi 
are on the verge of simultaneously making changes j 
islation and their regulations, and not again in a « 
come so favorable an opportunity to bring about desir 
Upon the request of the President of the United Stat 
secretary of the Treasury, the Federal Trade Co 
making an intensive, scientific study of these con 
vestigators are now in South America gathering i: 
this kind, not only for the benefit of the United Sti 
the benefit and advantage of all the countries invol 
port upon these conditions we hope will be ready 


| for the meeting of the International Joint High ¢ 


ihe shield, and ask, “What has government done, and what is 
it doing in this situntion to perform its functions of serving the 
people of the United States?” The manner in which the forces 
of | Federal Government were marshaled to avert the eco- 
I and financial catastrophe in the first fateful weeks of the | 
\ is no story. The millions in gold from the Federal 


hich ename to the support of the tottering financial 
structure, not only of this Nation but of the world, were dis- 


which will be held in Buenos Aires in April next, 

will address itself to these matters. It is designed 

partial, reasonably complete, and accurate stateny 

tions which ought te be changed and remedied fo: 

advantage of all the countries and peoples concern 
DUMPING. 

The possibilities of dumping by foreign manuf 
their product subsequent to the war, to the detrinx 
advantage of American industry, has also been 
investigation and study in conjunction with the S 
Commerce. The Federal Trade Commission, with the s 
of Commerce, will be prepared to make recommen 
Congress as to the methods by which any such 


| Situation may be best prevented. 


pitched to the finaneial centers with a speed and a prompti- 

1 that regarded as physically impossible. Executive 

‘ r, legislntive authorization, and Executive action were | 
prejected into the situation with promptness and wisdom that 

Will stand out as worthy of the finest achievements of Ameri- 

« pacity to meet emergency. 

Sinee that time and through the long period of 14 months of 
delicate and hazardous international relations the big, substan- | 
tin! faet remains that this country has been kept out of war and 
has been held upon the paths ef peace. That is the signal service 
that yvour President of the United States has rendered in this 


situation, not only to the Nation but also to humanity. 


In lesser degree every agency of the Federal Government has | 


heen bending its efforts to the aiding and sustaining of American 


interests inthis war crisis. Of these various activities I can not | 


spenk with definiteness, except as to those of the Federal Trade 
Commission «affecting our foreign and our domestic industry 
under those conditions. 

With foreign trade we have come into contact through the pre- 
visions of the organic act creating the commission. 

Being charged by Congress with the obligation of ascertaining 
and reporting from time to time as to competitive conditions 
that exist in foreign countries of the world which affect adversely 
the interests of American industry, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion concluded that the present was a time than which there 
could be none more opportune or valuable for the exercise of 
that power. Information has been gathered from all published 
sources as to the existence of foreign combinations of an inter- 
national character that existed prior to this war, and which 
were operating in the markets of the world; investigators have 
procured first-hand information as te conditions in foreign mar- 
kets; hearings have been held in the principal centers of foreign 
trade in this country to obtain first-hand information from the 
business men enguged in foreign commercial enterprises ; 30,000 


These, in a general way, are the functions which tl: 
Trade Commission has been seeking to perform in thi 
of American industries in the foreign field. 

What have been the activities and the benefit of th: 
sion as to domestic industry you may well inquire. 

SURVEY OF INDUSTRIES. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been in existe 
months. During that time the energies of the commissi: 
been largely devoted to a survey of the industries of the « 
The sound basis for action comes only from an accuratl 
thorough appreciation of conditions. The processes of j 
the constituent parts thereof, and the interrelations t! 
between different kinds and classes of industrial activities 
matters of intricate and extensive importance. Informs! 
this kind had been compiled and is now available. 

During that time the commission has come into perso! 
tact with practically two-thirds of the industries of the cou 
measured in value of investment, not only to know the nu 
gaged in the businesses, respectively, but to see first hany 
of the problems that confront them. There is at hand, = 
be immediately available for the commission on prepar: 
which, it is reported, the President of the United Stat: 
sidering the appointment of for the consideration of the ini 
tion of the industrial resources of this country—a_ record 
only of the industries available, but their respective capa: 
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tual and potential, the degree of their integration, physical} ing made by the « seis 

d financial. This is the first survey of these factors assembled SSUrance wis vg 

hrough governmental agency. | discontinued pot a 

fhe investigations of specific subjects, formerly cond e \ t general | 0 2 

ie Bureau of Corporations, has been contiiued U rick he | happens th a 

‘rectorship of Vice Chairman Hurley the facilities of the | the procurement , : 
ccounting branch of the organization have been extended t >} Immediate relief red } 

ch businesses as desire assistance in matters of cost accounting | long process of w : and yn Lure 

nd efliciency methods in manufacture or commerce. This cost- | mouths or possibly years for its fi a 

counting service has not been imposed upon anyone, but exists | It is contemplate 

or those who might wish to avail themselves of it. It has been | each case as it is disp. 

et with great favor by all classes of business. | will be built hh . ‘ 

UNFAIR METHODS OF COMPETITION. j fairness and unfairness 1 to 1 benet 
a : i ? ; . ae | this situation where f 

The principal function for which the Federal Trade Commis Fie powers uf the 1 ate es 
sion was created was undoubtedly to prevent practices of un- | gne paw of its erent Chev ‘ Soe bane 

r competition in industry. The object was to destroy monop- ae =e nea ee ad wegen feiss 
oly in the seed, and to protect the great majority of business | ipo ifs pow ie ttn abe Saad Raia 
units in industry, whose chief menace comes from practices of | oo) os, rated 1 ie eae es ore 

nfair competition which might be employed by not a more pee sia, ead Tes = 7 ead a as se 
efficient but by a more powerful rival. Complaints covering Setateniinl at of the powe ae PSS | 3 N 
any varieties of unfair methods have been filed with the com- | , acai saeiaiiniaias A Gecaninted Stat aa 
iission, Such as false advertising. bogus independents, price | 7 : 6 sec = hh : d i a = ; ; 2 ae ria 
Jiserimination, bribery of employees, boycotts, misbranding of | pial ae ata tas aha. aah , a a | 


woods, rebates, and the like. These complaints have come from 
all classes of industry, covering the fields of mining, agri- 


ilture, manufacture, and distribution. Of these complaints and 
their disposition the public has not heard much. This is so 


— 
— 
J 


because of two conditions which the Federal Trade Commission | as well as 9 militay orennizatio < Wye 

has imposed upon its procedure for the publie interest. No in- | jn Europe that has eclipsed anvthing of the 1 tl 
ormation is given out or is obtainable upon any application for | seen. Keonomies have ber induce byron 
complaint which is made to the Federal Trade Commission | yyethods effected iy rketing and « . 1 
ntil the case has been investigated and until it has been deter- | ¢hroueh combinations of an international char 

nined that a formal complaint is to be served by the commission | developed and are the complement « { e] 

against the parties complained of. The reasons for this are, | jas commanded the admiration of the world Wit] 

first, to protect those who in good faith make the complaint | Jast past these facts have not been appear 

from reprisals by those against whom the charges are made; | Jand. France. and Ital ( der 1 ess 

and, second, to protect legitimate business from the injury | yecessity. endeavored to speci \ 

which the publication of malicious or improper applications or | and effectiveness. and to deere 

complaints might subject them to. The other policy which has | ynderstand. These influences 

heen adopted is that of advising the party complained against | po speculate 0 


if the nature and character of the charges made before formal | jie. But it is still erent 
complaint is made and filed by the commission, to the end that 


} future these lessons derived 
either the party complained of may establish the lack of public | translated wit! ur) ective di « 
interest, or be given an opportunity, if the situation is clear, to | ¢jencies and economies of product di dist 
agree that neither as to the complainant nor as to the general | energies pent up i ‘ we ( lk 
public will there be a continuance of such illegal practice. | endeavor. The reorganization « 
these policies tend to obscure the amount of work done by the | lished in Europe. wil i all prob 


commission so far as the publicity of its work is concerned; 
hut it has been felt that a larger service was being performed | 
by the proper protection of legitimate interests of business and | 
hy the speedy accomplishment of the relief to the general public | 
and to the parties complained of. 


of efficiency that will commana 
national Competition in the marke 


of necessity will speed these procs 


peace, for lnterhatio 1 ben 


| ing balances of trad hat be yp. ble, y 

The Federal Trade Commission was created out of a desire eae and everv effort v he n 
to bring into the relations between Government and business | to sustain themselves from destrur 
und society a constructive agency. It was designed by those | When these conditions will obteain ti 
who created it not as a punitive but as a corrective force. It it will require all of our visio nel pli 
was hoped that it would serve to bring about a more simple, | conservatism. sagacity snd daring. | t I 
direct, and informal agency for adjustment of matters than | quire that our industries sh: 
would be afforded through a strictly judicial or a strictly ad-| that not only will the economies « On 


ministrative agency. The fact that there may be compara- | aynilable but it will require t] 


tively few complaints brought by this body is therefore not an workers shall o be <ta d 
indication that relief is not being accorded; but may be in fact | end. [t will requir large-mine c 
an indication that the effectiveness of this agency is being | the division of the fruits of indust CON C: 
demonstrated along the lines contemplated by those who sought | Socialized autocracy did tl 1 e tl epor 
its enactment. A few illustrations of the manner in which this manner that challenged thi mn on of ( J 
operates will illustrate the situation. | task to demonstrate that representat ‘ i by 
A corporation engaged in the business of selling typewriters | efficient and serviceable For a mon: t] { re 
circulated among dealers in many cities a letter falsely stating | simple: the task for democr: i ‘ 
that a competitor had moved its factory from Chieago, and that | democracy we cleave to certain essent 
the customers of such factory would be compelled to make new | as the covenant of ow 
irrangements for obtaining typewriters, which need the adver- | such principles that impede trans hi 
tising corporation was prepared to fill. A letter directed to the | We believe in democra Annie \ 
corporation complained of resulted in a retraction, and in the | our first mission in civilization 
circulation of such retraction extensively, and the applicant fo1 | demonstrate if as th neliring 
| complaint thereupon requested the dismissal of the matter. benefit of mankind. It the ve 
In still another case, a corporation engaged in the manufac | and the spirit of democracy that there 
ure of an article published advertisements in which were | for all, not only in political rights but 
statements disparaging the goods of a competitor in an im-| trial and commercial voczatir Lut 
proper way. ‘The practice was called to the attention of the | not abhorrent; they are the eu one 
commission, with the result that it was immediately discon- the other in industi Ly 
tinued. patible, because monopoly cotsist i de 
Recently complaint was made by one of the large so-called | of liberty i sphere of action that 
independents against an alleged price-discrimination practice | and vitally the life of the peo i 
indulged in by a larger competitive rival. Upon complaint be- | we should set our face against 








dustry. 7 econo of 1 “scale production to the extent 
that they ex the a itugses of integration of industry, the 
sustaining foree of stabi ion in industry, the prevention of 

1d famine, the ] tion of cutthroat competition, can 
all be encompassed in a democratic State without yielding to 
monopoly in principle or in effect. The problem of democracy 
is to conserve the efficiencies of industry to the highest degree 
that is compatible with the fundamental conception of liberty 
and freedom in industry. The problem of goverzment is not 
only not to thwart efliciencies but to stimulate them, to aid 


them, to develop them to the highest de: 
with the general welfare. 
that it challenge 
tion to this great Republic, 
CP hal war. 


ee that is compatible 
That is the problem for democracy ; 
that comes in the history of civiliza- 
with renewed insistence, out of this 


is the gre 


It requires that we shall coordinate and marshal all of the 
best forces that are in our industrial, business, and political 
life for its solution. The critical function is easy; the con- 
structive function is hard. 

We seek to build up and not to destroy. We desire to aid 


and not to harass. 

To preserve for the benefit of posterity the real essence of 
liberty and freedom in opportunity, which Amer:ca has always 
prided in, is the fundamental of our effort in 
Gemocracy 


herself source 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EDWIN D. RICKETTS, 


OF OHIO, 


WON. 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have listened very attentively to the able arguments 
both this bill ! against 
but very little could be added to what has already been so very 
well said. However, IT am anxious to express my intention to 
support this bill. It is not as entirely satisfactory to me as 
it might be, but with the amendment offered vesterday by the 
centicuuan from Missouri [Mr. SHack erorp], and the adoption 
thereof, 1 am better satisfied with the bill. 

The public highways of this Nation generally have been neg- 
lected for a great many years. This Government seemed to 
turn its attention directly to the construction of railroads and 
the enlargement of the railroad facilities and systems through- 
out the country, overlooking the very important fact that it 
Was almost, if not quite, as essential to build, construct, and 
miutintain its highways in a like manner throughout the country. 

In my own State, Ohio, the people for the last few years have 
taken a grent interest in the construction of roads. In the last 
year my State has appropriated $1,550,000, approximately, for 
building roads and for repairing roads. Under our law the 
State and counties cooperate in the construction of county and 
intercounty roads. We have a highway commissioner, who 
superintends the coustruction of highways and public roads. 

Now, a great many objections have been offered to this bill, 
but in the main [ think the bill is all right. I am anxious that 
the Federal Government aid the States in building and con- 
structing highways. it is true that the Representatives from 
the great cities of the country are not in favor of this bill. 
This fact is through a misapprehension or a misconception of 
the taxation question. They imagine that the wealth of the 
country is garnered in the cities and that the $25.000.000 to be 


tor an 
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| taxes into the Treasury of the United States, and th 


| is printed 





in the city, carrying the advertising mat 
is issued and published in the city and distributed 
country people, advertising the goods of the various 1 
of the city, which is of vital interest and importance to 
people. On the other hand, farmer reads the 1 
acquaints himself with the markets, reads the advert 
of bargain sales, and decides upon the price of the art 
he has to sell and upon those which he desires to buy 

Now, were it not for the good road that leads fro: 
to the country, over which the rural mail is carried 
benefit, both to the city and to the country, could 1 
joyed, and why not encourage this? 

There are about 2,150,000 miles of road in the Unit 
as shown by the census taken by the Office of Public Ri 
this number of miles of road, there are 190,000 impr 
during the year 1915 there was expended for the pu 
building and constructing and maintaining public ro 
highways in the United States the sum of $200,000,000 

I do not care to extend my remarks further, excep 
that I am heartily in favor of this bill as a step tow 
things in store for the country people and for the city jx 
well. 

I may add that the people of the townships of the cou 
taxes for local, county, and State purposes; the peopl 
county pay taxes for local and State purposes; and thy 
of the State pay taxes for township, county, State, and 
purposes. And, under the present system of taxation, thy 
of the township, of the county, and of the State pay | 


Lt 
the ] 





crease its revenue. 
Government should 


Why, then, is it not fair that the F 
aid the State in constructing its 


| through its counties and townships, and in this way ence 


it, and I am quite certain that | 


and increase the commercial relations and commercial f 
of the country? Yes, I am for Federal aid to the St 
good-road purposes, and I shall vote for this bill. 


Resolution Adepted by the Legislature of Florida J 
1915. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EMMETT WILSON, 


OF FLORIDA, 


HON. 


Ix tue House or Representatives. 
Thursday, January 27, 1916. 


Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under t! 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I i 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of Florida June 

The resolution is as follows: 

Concurrent resolution relating to holding of an exposition i! 
of Pensacola to celebrate the cession of Florida by Spain 
United States. 

Whereas the territory comprising the State of Florida was 
by the United States in the year 1819; and 

Whereas said purchase was ratified in the year 1821; and 

Whereas the blessings, prosperity, and happiness accruins 
Territory, its inhabitants, their descendants, and to the ! 


ple now inhabiting the State of Florida, are cause for 
profound gratitude and thanksgiving; and 
Whereas the immeasurable value, captivating beauty, the « 


nary healthfulness, and the exquisite climate of Florida are | 
and unappreciated by the millions who have never enjoyed 
pitality ; 

Whereas the city of Pensacola and its vicinity was the scen: 
greatest events which led to the cession of Florida by Spain 
United States: 


| Whereas the first American government in Florida was estab 


distributed throngh the different States in the Union will be! 
collected largely from the wealth of the cities, and that the | 
cities will not reap any benefit therefrom, because of the fact | 


that they are incorporated and have the control over, and the 
duty of building and maintaining. their own streets and thor- 
oughfares. 


dependence of the city and the country upon each other. The 
city depends on the country fer a great many products neces- 
sary to life and essential in a commercial way. and. on the 


other hand, the country people purchase a great many of their 
goods and necessities from the large department stores in the 
cities. 

So the good roads lending from the large cities to the country 
districts are of mutual interest to the country people and the 
city people alike. 

The great rural routes running out from the county seats and 


various inland towns to the country, carry the newspaper that | Florida by Spain to the United States. 


It seems that they do not understand the mutual | 


| 


| 


Pensacola by the heroism and patriotism of the great sold 
Democratic statesman, Andrew Jackson ; 

Whereas the first legislative council for the Territory of Flori 
held at Pensacola and the first statutory laws of Florida 
acted at Pensacola in 1822; 

Whereas the city of Pensacola affords the best and most 
evidence of the historic past and of the superiority and bene! 
American Government in Florida, and whereas the people ot 
cola, and of west Florida, are desirous of holding an expositi 
Pensacola for the purpose of celebrating the one hundredth 
versary of the cession of Florida by Spain to the United > 
Now, therefore be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That 

ernor of Florida ts hereby authorized and requested to appoint 

missioners from the State at large to confer with the commission: 

the city of Pensacola, and committees representing the people o! 

city. and other cities, and the counties of west Florida, for th 

pose of ascertaining and determining and reporting to the legis! 
at its next session the manner and means in and by which the 
can most appropriately lend its aid and cooperation to the city 

Pensacola, in the holding of an exposition in the year 1919 © Ve 

for the purpose ef commemorating and celebrating the ces-ie! 


inte 





~ 
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National Defense. It is apparent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS t] ther pees 










to 
, recul ul I t 
7, Tr ‘ . ) 4 irre iif ~ 
HON. WILLIAM J. SEARS, et powe 
OF FLORIDA These matters 
> If I ti 
In tHe House or Represenvatives. eam 
Friday, January 28, 191 pro] 
rend a | | 
Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to} | 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the ; 
Whereas Article IV. section 4, of the Federal Constitution, | ; 
‘that the United States shall guarantee to every Stat n the | 7 
republican form of government and shall protect each of t and 
invasion; and 
Whereas statements in th annual report ‘ th = re ‘ Wal \ 
Secretary of the Navy, and in the 1 } | 
heads of departments appended thereto | 
s country are inadequate and would ne 
foreigr invasion | 
Whereas an att k Wag i ry e { - ; 
felt with equal hard yp by all citizens of tl { ‘ i 
recount of the distributed holdings of securitis 
for requiring 
Union: Ther 
ved by the Ja Bra a 
onference, as fallor ft sit 
‘st. We fave . in in as ol N 
ione im the w nd of that ‘ 
lis for lt I i 1 
tl f } | } 
ond. We ths R \ 
Third. We f Ncient 
( on proportion I i for 
I these OLur i i 
National Guard ts 1t possible to train ti army in 
‘Fourth. We favor the organ 4 
plated in the War Department I} now und 
ps of citizen offic vho can pply the 1 . 
1 time of need. 
“Fifth. We also favor the hoid ( ( | 
wy the War Department last and ! he 
Resolved, That 1 copy ot these resolut i ‘ rv I to hh 
Senator and Representati in the Co es e United S 
Florida, and they 1 ly i ted ! 
branch of the Ni 1 Securi I f | 
ereased appropri: < Ce I i ‘ ish } N 
Army and a National Guard and officer cor] a he 1 
views herein expressed. 
I certify that the foregoing rt! op 
dopted December 20, 1915 
‘ 
Vat al ( i z 
Attest: { 
} ‘ “i LF} ti 
Waterpower Development on Publie Lands. 
SPEECH ° 
i 


HON. GEORGE R. SMITH. 
OF MINNESOTA 
In tHe Howse or Representatives, | res 


We dane sda, Janua { 5. 1916. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the stat f the [ nD 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 498) to provide for the d D 
ment of water power and the use of public lands in relation theret ind 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, before we can in- | fig i 
telligently frame a law that will be suitable to effect @ certain And x 
purpose we must have clearly in mind the object which we are | Porth: () 
trying to reach. While there is no law deiining what should be | P . 


1 


contained in the title of a bill, custom and good practice requir : 10.6200 
that it should cover the subject to be treated in such a way as | 
to clearly express the purpose of the law; when it does not meet | tl 
this requirement its tendency is to obscure rather than define | as 1 
the object of the legislation. It is ck 
While the title of the pending measure, “A bill to provide | ; : 
for the development of water power and the use of public lands | noy L be t 
in relation thereto.” is technically correct, it is misleading in | for exorbitant at ts 
that it attracts attention to the most insignificant part of the ecu ‘om the Ge 
subject under consideration and leaves the impression that this | fix their rate 
part is all there is to the proposition. If the “development of | pul o be benet 
water power and the use of public lands in relation thereto” or! rs f Gy 
were all there is to this question it would be a very simple mat- | al ¢ 
ter to frame a measure that would adequately meet such pur- | er: mus pect tl 0 
pose. All that is necessary would be to redraft the existing | he s fit H i 
law with one slight amendinent. | ng dag t develo} 


ec A RTE 








190 


and also the opportunities attending this development to exact 
an unjust and unfair tribute from the public. With this know1- 
edge at hand, is it the part of wisdom to place in the hands of 
ihe hydroelectric interests additional opportunities to oppress 
the public? If so, then we should enact a law similar to that 
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| 


proposed by the distinguished Member from Wyoming. His | 


proposition and arguments, based on theories of State rights, 
show beyond a question of a doubt that these gentlemen have 
ailed to grasp the irue significance of the present water-power 
situation and its attendant problems: they have lost the correct 


perspective. Such propositions and such arguments in no way 
wssist in the construction of a law that will meet the present 
and future needs and necessities, 

ATTITUDE OF WATER-POWER INTERESTS 


Phe water-power interests, it will be noted, are remaining abso- 
ulely Silent as to all features of water-power legislation except 
such as tend to remove the restrictions from the grant, well 
Knowing from what has taken place in this discussion and from 
What has oeceurred in the last seven years, both in and out of 
Congress, that there has been so much saic and so many conflict 


With a vast pile of immaterial and uninstructive matter. 
Naturally they have no desire to seo the public emerge from 
inder this mass until they have had suilicient time to secure 
} 

tes nnd the “markets” for electric energy. The longer the 
public and its servants remain in their present Rip Van Winkle 
tranee, the better it pleases the water-power monopoly, 
The owners of hydroelectric utilities are quite content with the 
Inonopely they have created. It affords them ample protection 
sera each other and secures harmonious control of the water- 
ower resources of the country. Ti.cy profited by the experience 
of the men who developed our great competitive railway systems. 
(utthroat competition between these systems had become so 
prevalent aus to endanger their solvency. Self-preservation 
prompted the owners of these road: to turn the subject of regu- 


What they want, namely, a complete monopoly of the water-power | phe occupation of land to the exclusion of others constitutl: 





or otherwise, it should ip some way and to some extent 
the use of this monopoly. The bill here draws this disti 
Instead of giving the land away, it proposes that the Pe 
Government shall lease the land under terms to be fixed 
Secretary of the Interior, in compliance with the law ; but 
aut any time, as to future leases at least, could be chang 
Congress. And these leases are to be for a period not t 
ceed 50 years. After all, while our friends from the West 


| plain, this bill is in their interest, because out of this bill 
, enacted into law, the people of those States will receive 


tion of the benefits which the public gets, instend of son 
vidual in those, or more likely, in Massachusetts, getting 


| the benefits and the profits out of the use of this monepo 
| cause it is a monopoly essentially. : 





lnfion of rates and service over to the Federal Government. The | 


state Commerce Commission was created at the request of 
the railroads, and not in response to a public demand, which is con- 
ivy fo the common understanding. The developers of hydro- 


trie power eliminated competition from the beginning, there- 
' 


ove no demand for Federal regulation of rates and service will 
oine from them as in the case of the railroads. 
LAW DOES NOY RETARD THE DEVELOPMENT OCF WATER POWER. 


Fhere has been a persistent effort on the part of the water- 
paver interests and those who do not thoroughly understand the 
situation to create the impression that water-power develop- 
ment has been at a standstill on account of the inadequacy of 
existing liw, The fact is that there is scarcely a market of any 
consequence in the Western States to-day that is not over- 
supplied with hydroelectric power. Private companies or indi- 


Viduats have secured a total of 282 permits, involving approxi- 
Inately SSLO21 horsepower, since the act of 1901 became opera- 


tive ln 1901 the total water power developed in the United 
States was less than 2,000,000 horsepower, and only about one- 
ienth of that was developed in the Western or public-land 
States, To-vlay the Western States have over one-third of the 
otal, which is in excess of 7,000,000 horsepower, In rapidity of 
development the Western States lead all other sections of the 
country: the amount of water-power development is four and 
one-holf times as much per capiia as in the remainder of the 
United States. In the light of these facts, what becomes of the 
contention of the water-power interests that power development 
is stugnant? Why, then, this persistent effort to create a false 
impression? dt is the Federal Government that has been in- 
active in its failure to enact legislation that will prevent the 
water-power wealth of this country from falling into the hands 
of unregulated and uncontrolled monopoly. 

\ iS CTION SHOULD BE MADE BETWEEN TIE PRIVILEGE TO DEVELOP 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER AND THE USE OF SUCH PRIVILEGE, 

\n adequate plan as to the “use” of electric current should 
he formuhited and adopted before we liberalize our laws as to 
ihe development of hydroelectric power. Blinded by the word 
“development,” the necessity for adopting an adequate plan as 
to the “use” of electric current has been practically ignored in 
the consideration of this subjeet by Congress. Even so eminent 
ut Member as the distinguished gentleman from IHinois. the 
Ifon. James R. MANN, in the discussion of this subject on Janu- 
ary oO, made the following statement in reference to the pend- 
ine bill: 

Wherever the tand can be used for the development of power, it is 

moncpoly necessarily, Whoever has the use of it to that extent has 

mepoly That is the very essence of the thing. 

The question has arisen whether the Government should sim- 
ply sive away the use of the land, or whether, either by lease 





The gentleman from THinois, who grasps the true signifi 
of legislation more readily than any other person T hay 
known, in the foregoing statement has likewise not only 
to call attention to the primary features of necessary legis 
on this subject, but has relegated the vital features of s 
law to total obscurity by the use, in a very restricted sens: 


. . as Ny } words having in their ordinary meaning a broad applir 
ing theories have been advanced that the public is weighed down | 


He said: 
When land is used for the development of power it is a “ mon 


| necessarily. 


The same could be said of land used for agriewliural pur; 


monopoly as to that particular piece of land. Monopoly 


|} applied is used in its most restricted sense and means 


monopoly of the land used for the development of | 
Using the word “ monopoly ” in this limited sense as a pr 
the speaker is enabled to arrive at a conclusion which is Jo 
but a conclusion which is erroneous when the word is u: 


| its ordinary sense. 


The term “ monopoly ” whenever used by the zentleman 
Illinois in this debate applies only to the exclusive us: 
certain piece of land for the development of power 21 
merely a local significance. Though its use in this man 
correct, it is highly misleading and tends greatly te obscur 
withdraw from consideration the fundamental principl 
must be embodied in any scheme of legislation that will 
the hydroelectric problem. The present law guards agai: 
monopoly of the Jand, for under it the Federal Gover 
retains the ownership of the land and, as such owner, ex: 
a proprietary control over it. 

If preventing a monopoly of the land is the principal 
of the pending bill, why not simply amend the existing 


| striking out the words “at the discretion of the Secret: 


as to make the tenure certain, and let it go at that? ‘To 
there is no objection by anyone. It would be a much mor 
and_simple way of accomplishing practically all that is | 
for the pending measure by its friends, and would in 
aid, as this bill does, as TI will show you hereafter, in { 
extending over the water-power resources of this country 
power and dominion of the great hydroelectric monopoly 
exists in this country to-day uncontrolled and unregulat 
any effective legislation, 

The application of the words * monopoly ” and * developin 
in the narrow and restricted sense in which they were us 
this debate ‘by the distinguished gentleman from Tlinois 
others tended to obscure the real problem which is the foi 
tion of a plan as to the use of the privileges granted unde: 
existing law and not the granting of more privileges. \ 
over, the use of the word “ monopoly ” in this restricted 
tends to withdraw from the consideration of Congress the 1 
sity for enacting legislation that will effectively contro! 
gigantic hydroelectric aggregation which has combined not 
the electric plants of this country, both hydroelectric and st: 
but which has actually secured control of the “ market 
electric current. 

In 1901, when the present law was passed, mosi o 
water power developed was used in manufacturing, on!) 
one-fourth being used by public-service corporations. To 
the conditions are reversed. There has been a growins 
constant tendency toward concentration of power develop 
and that concentration has fallen almost entirely jnto the Ji: 
of public-service corporations that secured control not 
of the water powers, but have also secured control of all sou 
of primary power, as well as the public utilities of the cout 
using such power. At the present time the public-utilities 
porations control 24 per cent of the primary power from 
sources and for all uses, while in 1912 slightly over 50 per « 
of the total primary power of the Western States alone » 
controlled by public-service corporations. That percentage . 
risen to 90 per cent within the last three years. 

Furthermore, the wording of the proposed bill and the i 


stricted use of the word “monopoly” by its advocates bus 
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ven the impression that thet s only a future possibility ef | D: and 1 
nopoly and that this bill provides sufficient reguintion to | comb ad phys 
nt not only y future monopoly of water- er sites | Whether the | : 
l also “a monopoly of the future use” of electric energ Croix Falls or fr ( ( 
| vishuition provie ng az t fu ‘Tl Lopoly is ecessiPry the l 
enduble. What is far more it ‘ative al irgent is | pany, | een 
iegislation providing for the tro] the exis ¢ onopoly The Cons ers’ | ( 
eh is more complete | extensive in its oper . 1 | States Po ( I 
ny future monepols ever | rhe provision « e | prospectus is : 
pending measure providing for t trol of the use of electric trois pro] 
irrent is so limited in its scope as to make it ineffectual r 
his purpose. “3 
The attempted regulation is d in section 3, which is as | yj)°° 
lows: 
hat in case ol i dey oplicni transbiission, xt “at and Gas w ' a : > OL) 
ver or energy under “*“‘ such a lease’ bn a territory, « j t . 
States, the reg iti and control of servicers 1 charges to w 
mers and of th ss stocks and bonds | 
rred upon the Se f the Int r or d tos | \ S ‘ 
iy as may be provide de statute: P I w 1 ew ¢ ‘ 
ombination yt l io the gz 
d use of power o1 de t or un 
der *““may be permit t liscretion of 1! Secretary c einte ' t} Stons | 
terior. Webster . . 
The only regulation or control that section 3 advocates is hese t 
he eontrol of power or e ricity developed umler such lease eited is ‘ | 
as may be granted under this particular act rl efore it 38 } tre A State 
evident that such public regulation must be very limited in its | to regu 
scope when ft is remembered that a large portion of the water- | rates ( 
power sites of the country are now in the hands of the Water- | mented by t Feder 
power Trust. Furthermore, such regulation as is provider] is rhe result t 
nullified by the proviso which permits “the plysieal com bv Y ous mote the 
bination of plants or lines for the distribution, generat 1 and | extensive com! ‘ \ 
use of electric energy.” As long as plants erected under this | the processes of « 
bill remain separate and distinet, the regulation herein provided | and if adequate « 
may be adequate, but as soon as these plants tie in with ar of stocks d hond 
plant or system other than those erected under this a stop tl 
they will become a part of the existing electrical monopoly In Wate Supply P . 
and regulation under this bill becomes ineffective because it is | t Geok is 
ot designed—and can not be from the very nature of things their Governny ite Wo ; 
to reach out and control the immense existing monopoly of | p 
which the grant under this act has hecome a part ( la 
THE GROWTH OF THE HYDROELECTRIC INDUST! 
The tremendous physical combination of hydroelectric plants ! 
has grown up through the discovery of electrical transmission, ! 
which has permitted great economy of operation and | re- | the matt WI 
sulted in the development of extensive zones, having a radius : 
of several hundred miles. for the generation and distribution of t 
electric power, and has effectively eliminated competition within A 
these zones. By this method of transmission the current from |” 7, 
a number of plants—hydroelectric and steam—is conveyed | particular field 
through the combined system to the place where and at the 
time when it is needed most. The ease of such combination <r} ae : 
and its practicability are evidenced by the crowth of extensive | injurious! 
systems in various parts of the United States. The Paeifie | venting 
Klectrie Co., of California. now has 1,600 miles of overhead 
circuits supplied from different plants, all connected to form | th t tl 
one immense high-tension system. | « ta 1 trutl tl 
A similar situation exists in the South, where the Southern ith .e 
Power Co., with its 1,300 miles of high-tension transmission | p 
lines, forms a network extending over the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. and If the 1 
when complete will reach from the Mississippi River to the nul le ¢ 
Atlantic Ocean. Likewise, the Stutes of Idaho, Washington, | thers 
Montana, Utah. and Nevada are rapidly being tied together into | to 
one high-tension system, while similar systems, on a somewhat | traliz 
smaller seale, due, no doubt, to the intensity of manufacture icle re spher 
within the zones, exist in the Central West and in the Enst tiv f ‘ 
in and about New York and Boston. | tion—sto 
These conditions, brought about thro 1 the agency of physi- | cent tion 
5 cal combination of plants and lines, have made electric current | alternative to the G 
interstate and have developed its interstate tendencies to such system of Tee eg 
an extent that it is practically beyond State control. (he ease wit 
The company furnishing electric current to the city of Minne- | systet 1d the « 
apolis, Minn.—the General Electric Co.—offers a fair example providing a large 1 
of the interstate activities of public-service corporations which, nd character of d 
as heretofore mentioned, control a large share of all prim ry for the combinatior a 
power from ‘all sources, and also shows the varied activities of | few years has not 
such corporations in securing control of public-service utilities. | furtherance of this t 


The Minneapolis General Electric Co. receives the bulk of its | wholly upon the “net 
current from the St. Croix Falls-Wisconsin Improvement Co., | itv.’ but have created 
Which it owns. The Minneapolis General Electric Co. is in turn | and-bond control 

owned hy the Consumers’ Power Co., located at St. Paul. The The corporate conti 
Consumers’ Power Co. owns and operates street railways, gas | in this country has bee 


plants, steam plants. and hydroelectric plants in a number of | stock control In ~ ho 
the cities of Minnesota and also in parts of Wisconsin, North 
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State complications of the corporate control, is had in the Utah 
Securities Co., which controls the commercial power in the 
States or Idaho, Utah, and Colorado. It 1s purely a_ stock- 
holding company, devised solely for the purpose of securing the 


control of the management of the operating and distribut 
companies. The following diagram gives the list of 
companies under its control and illustrates how the cor» 
control is exercised and centraiized: 


OMe? 
pet 





iT 


DURAN LIGHT & LIGHT THe DURANGO Gas & THE TELLURIDE ELECTRIK 
POWER Ce Power & WATER ELECTRIC Co. Licnt Co. = UTAH SECU: 
Co. Incorp. in Colo. Op- Absorbed by the West. PORATION 
Incorp. Colo. 190 erated as separate Colo. P. Co. in Sept. (?), 1912. Inc. Sept 
faken over by Du concern but owned by ' Controls by 
rango G. & E. Co, in S.J. W. & P. Co. Has THe SaN Juan Water &= ership all rig! 
1909, steam plant at Duran- POWER Co. ; controlled | 
go—S20 h. p. Inc. May 14, 1909, Colo. =|THE WESTERN COLO- LL. Co. and 
ANIMAS CANAL REs- [He ANIMAS PowER & Installed 6,000 h. p. water RADO POWER Co. Pwr. Co 
ERVOIR WATER WATER Co, power and 820 h. p. steam. with lease : Installed po 
Power & INVESt- Annnal out put 1911 9,000,000 | Piant of Ouray El. 93,000 h. p. of wi 
MEAT ( kwh. Connected load 4,000 Lower & Light ¢ o. is from water. ( 
kw. Inc. 1912, total of 93,000, 12 
Par OcRAY ELECTRIC Leased to Tue TELLU-= Capitalstock: Auth. & out- Controlled by Utah is leased (12,000 
Power & Ligut RIDE Power Co, | standing, $1,000,009; bonds, | Securities Co. through 700 hydro 
Co Installed about 650 | $1,349,0U0 first gold 5s. | stock ownership. Transmission 
Inc.in Colo. Began h. p. Absorbed by the Western | Total installed power miles under co 
operations in ise } C.P.C., Sept. (2), 1912. | about 15,500 h. p. of 67,000 h. p. and 
Outstanding stock: { which but about 800 high-tension tra: 
$200,000 } h. p. is from water; 650 lines. 
Bonded delit: £100,- i h. p. of the total is Serving 65 comur 
000 5s. l= THe TELLURIDE PowerRCo.—' leased. in Utah, Ida. & 
San MiGuEL CoNnsoLt- TELLURID! POWER Put TELLURIDE POWER= Plants in Colorado & lease Power supplied to Sells now 8,000 b 
DATED GOLD MINING TRANSMISSION Co. | Co. } ofthe Ouray Eiectric Power mining districts in San Utah Copper Co., 
So Suceaeded by the | Inc. Feb., 1900, Colo. | & Light Co. Miguel & Ouray Coun- be increased to 31,00) 
Sold to Telluride Telluride Power Co. Owns6plantsin Utah | Total installation—all hy- ties, Colo. under 25-year « 
Power Transmission LOGAN POWER, and 3 in Colo.,5in Utah | dro—8,650 h. p. Franchises of subsid- Also furnishes p 
Co Licguting & IEatT- operating: total installa- | Absorbed by the W.C. P, iary companies have no mining districis « 
ING Co. tion, 43,000; 3 in Colo., | Co. Sept. (?), 1912. burdensome conditions for R. R. Salt | 
Purchased Jan., total installation, &,000 |=THE TELLURIDE POWER and almost wifhout ex- Ogden, and also for 
1904, by Telluride {| h. p. Co. ' ception extend for 40 tion purposes. Th: 
Power Co. Capital stock: Auth. Plants in Utah & Ida. Years or longer. Western Colo. Pw 
Sat LAKE City Wa-= 


Prue STANDARD 


and outstanding, £10,- 


Total installations—allhy- | 


power supplied to n 


TER & ELectric Co, 000,000. No dividends, dro—35,000 h. p. Utan Power € Licnti=| districts in San Mi 
Purchased subse- earnings put into en- Absorbed by the Utah Co. |} | Ouray Counties,Co! 
quent to Jan., 1904, by largements. Power & Light Co. in Sept. | —— ——_——— owns all securities of 
relluride Power Co Bonds: $2,500,000 first (7), 1912. | Inc. Sept. 6, 1912, Me. | &L.Co. Theseden 
6s; $2,000,000 first and } Operating Co. in Utah | under 10-year coll 

refunding gold 6s. In | and Idaho for Utah Se- | trust notes securi 


Sept., 1911, Judge Lewis curities Corp. Con- | subsidiary compar 
issued temporary in- trolled by stock owner- be exchanged for ! 
junction restraining co. ship by Utah Securities | stocks of Utah P 
from making new bond | Corp. Co., which will 


issue. 


Mitt. CREEK PoOWER='= KNIGHT CONSOLIDATED ized—$30,000,000 com- | Capital stock 
Co. POWER Co, mon, $5,000,000 75; cum. | $30,000,000. Out 
2 plants—Hydro. Incorp. Jan. 30, 1912, pid., 310,000,000 second | $27,500,000. Col 
Total installed capac- Utah (?) cum. pfd. Outstand- | trust motes, $30, 

ity 1,900 h. p. Absorbed by Utah Power ing—$25,000,000 com- | Auth. 10-vear 6 

Uran County LIGat & Light Co. ii Sept.(?), 1912. | mon, $3,000,000 76; pfd., | notes, $27,500,000, of \ 
& POWER Co. Total installed power, $7,837,000 second cum. | subscribed and $15.1 
3 plants—I!ydro. 17,300 h. p. pid., 7°) pfd.stockcum. | outstanding. Sul 
Total installed, 1,600 from Nov. 1, 1913, has | call at 101 and 

} ; 


oH. p. 
KNIGHT PowEeR Co. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT OF 
DAVIS AND WEBER COUN- 


Capital siock: Author- 


preference for assets and 


large operating co 


Secured by depos 


is subject to call at 115 | sued securitie 
ifydro plants. TIES CANAL Co. second fd. 6% cum. from P. & L. Co. 
Potal installed, 10,800 Installed about 4,300 h.p. Jan. 1, 1913, and 79 Bonds and pid 
h. p MERCHANTS’ LIGHT & Pow- cum. from Jan. 12, | U.P. & L. Co. to 
ER Co. =| 1914, and is sub- | from time to tim 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT OF ject to call at par. En- | proceeds used 
Uran-IDAno SvGarR Co. =! tire issues of stock notes 
Ine. July 19, 1907. owned by Utah 8. Corp. 
Owns 6 beet sugar facto- and deposited under 
ries, a hydro plant of 4,000 that Co.’s l0-year 6°7 
h. p. installed, 424 miles of notes. Proceeds from 





transmission line, and an irri- 

gationsystem. Hydroplant 

sold to U. P. & L. Co. in 1912. 

IDAHO POWER & TRANSPOR- 
TATION Co. 

- hydro plants in Ida. 
installed about 3,000 h. p. 

GEM STATE Ligut & POWER 
Co, 

StTramM VLANT OF SALTLAKE 
& OGDEN Ry, Co, : 
Ine. Mar. 17, 1896, Utah. 

Operated by electricity; 35 

miles of railroad, from Salt 

Lake City to Ogden. Steam 

plant sold to Utah Power & 

Light Co., 1912. Installed 

about 1,600 h. p. 

Eureka Etectric Co. Sold 
to U. P. & L. Co., 1912. 
Camr FLoyp Evecrric Co, 

Soldto U. P. & L.Co., 1912. 

INSTITUTE ELectric Co. 
Sold toU. P. & L. Co. ,1912, 

Ipano-Utan ExLecrric Co. 
Sold to U.P.& L.Co., 1912. 

Hiegu CREEK Licut & Pow-= 
ERCo. SoldtoU. P&L. 
Co., 1912. 

ELectr« = «DISTRIBUTION 
Lixn& oF Home TELs- 
PHONE & ELec. Co. Sold 
tol. P. & L. Co., 1912. 

Stream PLANT OF Utan Cor- 
PER Co.—Lease. = 
Ine. Apr. 30, 1904, N. J. 
Besides mining and mill- 

ing property, etc... owns 

stéam power plant of 12,000 

h. p. installed. Steam plait 

leased to Utuh 1. & L. Co., 

1912. 


sale of stock to be used 
in retiring 10-year notes 
of the U. 8. Corp. 

Bonds, none. 

‘Total installed power, 
about 77,200 h. p., of 
which about 65,200 is 
owned and 12,000 h. p 
leased(steam). Oftotai 
available 63,600 h. p. is 
from water and 15,600 
h. p. from steam. 











_—— 


The Utah Securities Co. in turn is a subsidiary of the larger 
Lolding company, the General Electric, which, through stock and 
directorates, controls 60 per cent of the power developed in the 
Wesiern States of Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, California, 
Washington, Oregon, Colorado, ~nd Utah. Where this company 
does not have direct control there are strong traces of powerful 
(ieneral Electric influence, which is no doubt sufficient to ward 

eanpetition by dividing the field of operation and the 
irket. 

The s« heme of corporate control has been so highly developed 

uit control is acquired through only a small investment on the 
part of the promoters. The stocks held by the holding company 
are deposited with the banks as security for bond issues. The 

ocks so pledged are still within the control of the holding 
ompuny to the extent that it may vote the stock and thus con 
trol the operating companies. By this method it is possible for 


| 


the stockholders of the holding company te retain control of the | 


subordinate companies with a relatively small investment, per- 
haps not over 10 or 15 per cent of the capitalization of the 
operating companies. The common stock of the holding com- 
pany usually represents little or no investment. The General 
Klectric group controls not only the water-power but also the 
public-service companies, Which sre the largest users of power. 
{t controls street railways in 16 cities, gas plants in 19 cities 
electric companies in 7S cities. The officers and directors are 
likewise officers or directors of upward of 50 banks and trust 
companies, including 5 financinl thouses in Philadelphia, G in 
Boston, and 24 banks and trust companies in New York City. 
iere being three General Electric directors in the house of J. 7. 
Morgan & Co., the leading underwriting company in American. 


Ik VARIOUS COMBINATIONS THAT HAVE GROWN UTP IN AL 





PARTS wh 
rHE COUNTRY MoOKE OR LESS UNDER THE CONTRO! ark \ bol 
COMPOSED OF A FEW MEN, 

A sinall unit of government, a municipality or State, can not 


deal with this highly organized national institution of combined 
ydroeleetric utilities. In order to grapple with this imimense 
combination there must be some ageney created that has more 
power behind it than this private monopoly. The Federal Gov 
ernment is the only agency that can measare up to this require 
ment. It is none too large or too powerful to deal with an in 
stitution intrenched and fortified as this is: hence, the duty 
devolves upon Congress to provide suitable regulation and con- 
trol for this subject. However, it is safe to predict that Con 
cress Will never perform this duty in a satisfactory wey until 

recognizes openly, frankly, and candidly the existence of this 
cigantie electric combination and power trust. 

The vital defect of the proposed legislation is that it utterly 
ails to provide a sufficiently extensive plan to meet existing con 
litions. Regulative legislation that only partially regulates, 
us this measure, will operate only in the interests of further 
Ionopoly. 

A constructive policy of regulation must take into considera 
ion all phases of water-power development and the use of 


Jeetrical energy in the light of known existing conditions 


focused through past experience. Under existing laws the mat- | 


ter of water-power development is placed under three separate 
departments of the Government, to wit: The Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, and the Department 
of War; the first two deriving their authority and jurisdiction 


from the act of 1901, supplemented by the act of 1905; the War | 


Department derives its jurisdiction from the general dam acts 
of 1906-1910. In the administration of these laws each de- 
partment acts independently of the other. 

WATER POWER Of PUBLIC DOMAIN, 

Under the act of 1901 the Secretary of Agriculture controls 
water powers in the national forests. The law is general in its 
term and gives to the Secretary authority to issue revocable 
permits for the us® and occupancy of lands for the building of 
dams, conduits, transmission lines, and other structures use«! 
in connection with the development of power, besides a wide 
discretion in formulating a policy of water-power development. 
It has been the aim of this department, working through its 
Bureau of Forestry, which has given extensive time and study 
to the proposition, to encourage the development of water-power 
resources on national forests to the fullest degree possible. wader 
conditions that would properly protect the public's interesi in so 
far as it is possible under existing laws. 

The subject of water-power development is intimately allicd 
with the primary purpose of the department, namely, the eou- 
Servation of the national foresis and watersheds, the initia! 
source of flowing water. No department has more complete 
knowledge or data on the subject or is better able to handle the 
question of water-power development than this department. 
Under the same act of 1901 the Secretary of the Interior has 


LIII—-13 





| 


r AVES Pp 
with the same authorit ‘ eo 
Secretary of Agricult his ‘ 
the national forests. In the ] ! Ly 
bureaus—Vublic Lands and R 
nadminisiration of leps i 
power, 
The policy ol ‘ 
in its administratic the ¢ ‘ \ 
paurtinent having jurisdiction ove WI 
iwe «ley Pithenis biucas | . é 
different: that of the De] e \e 
and perpetuate; its sttitude, tl eres 
for the fulure as well as the wn rf Loy 
the Interior is to dispose of . quickh 
is a demand for then No lure | Ih 
is giving its whole tention pow ‘ ‘ 
is & mere side issue : Gi dey i iCl \ 
posed under the pending bill to pla ihe en il) 
electric development ad co rol « both ft ( 
public lands under the Secreta 1h i 
tee having charge of this I ( ~ , f 
the Secretary of Agriculture ‘ sf ‘ 
experts linve been dropped iil | 
power, in so far as rel to ditt . 
turned over to Liiteric Depa 
nature of its wo nul herefore j \ 
he great mteres ii OW Powe i 
apparent reason Wily sSteu eh iol i» 
pariment of Agriculture has been s 
depariients in its administration o pon 
in the interest of, the publ 
caupitial. 
Hivdroelectric development MY abel 
the public domain, are controlled by War tp 
the acts of T8-1LO1O Tle \ ‘ 
eranting CODSeLLE IS TReCONSILT ‘ 
lof a particular project can be start ! 
of 1906-1910 become post iI 
gress Under this t the te ro 
more than 50 years, and the War Dep 
ditions us part of the pern ob ! 
consent granted by Congr Llowever ep 
under this act authorized to cont: 
issuance of stocks and bonds: the t ‘ 
the department may exact have to do so i 
the permit and certain require s «le 
in the construction and use of the dam to be « l 
| permit. It is vociferously proclaimed b i 
land distinguished gentlemen representing the w 1 
nopoly that the act of 1906-110 is prohibitive 
investment ” in water-power projects heat ote 
fused to apply and accept any perm ule 
one who has given the subject the slightest ¢ ‘ 
that such a claim has no foundation in fac ! 
| the apparent purpose ot obscuring the real 
ing out of water-power legislation provisiol 
sary for the protection of the public. Witt i vel 
after the enactment of this law more that tL ‘ 
applications for permits to erect hydro 
granted by special acts of Congres ! | 
; years of the existence of our Government 
It was not the lack of applications for permi ‘ 
of hydroelectric interests that brought to a standstill t 
ing of these permits; but, on the coutrary, it was the 
of President Roosevelt as early Ss 1908S to approy an 
special acts of Congress granting h consent until C 
passed a law providing for the regulation and control o 
electric utilities and the “use” of electric power. Mr 
velt clearly foresaw the impending danger to the publ 
fare in giving to this “ ihreatening tural monopoly 
valuable rights in perpetuity free from regulation i 
and he effectively stopped this wholesale grabbing o 
power sites by vetoing, in 1908, ft James River bill 
| cifically informing Congress that le approve ne 
water-power grants until Congress ra ected ] 
would preserve for the benefit of tl ) 1} the 
power wealth of the country, PP cle Roo if 
as to this point is so explicit that 1 quot: ! 
James River bill veto message: 
A single generation will see the exhaust 
of oil and gas and such a rise in the pr 
price of clectrically transmitte i! pt 


jurisdiction over w 
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| trical 


| physical combination of plants and lines, and as electr 





interstate current, 
commissions in regulating and service and 

of and bonds, could prevent the capitaltiz 
water-power grants, and would assure an inexpensive 
ous, and uniform policy of administration both to 

tal and to the public, and could provide effective a 
regulation and control of the whole subject of com 
power, Since in order to fix an equitable rs 


could cooperate with State 


public 
rutes 


stocks 


| first ascertain the value of the plant and the cost 


as a whole, and since the only jurisdiction coexter 
group of united or tied-in plants locuted in two or 
is that of the Federal Government, therefore it 
necessary that the Federal Government should exé 
over interstute current in some form or other. 

The regulation provided for in the pending bill per 


can be produced more economically by the union of power 


| it is certain that plants will unite if permitted, ! 


| could be no “twilight zone” in which the hydroek 


the transportation, ftndustrial, municipal. and domestic needs. We 
are now at the beginnis of great develop in water power. Its 
u t! gh elect i] tran sion is ent ug more and more largely 
Dte es element of daily lif Already the evils of monopoly are 
om manifest. Atready the expertence the paste shows the 
nec ‘ aution in making unrestrict uts of this power. The 
present policy pursued tu making thes grat unwise in giving 
the property tn the fowtng waters to individuals or organizations 
granting in perpetuity thes 1 privileges in advance of the 
tien of a definite plan as to their use. 

Likewi President Taft declared that the Government should | 
n \ vay any more unrestricted water-power grants and 
i ied; 

I a it highly important that the Nation should adopt a con- 

nt and harmonious policy of treatment of these water-power 
t which will preserve for this pury their value to the Gov- 
nt whose right it is to grant the pern 

In the f e of these facts. why do gentlemen who are in the 
public servic as well as those who are in the service of the 
water wer monopoly, continually and repeatedly state that | 
the lack of development under the existing law is due to the 
evils of the law? Such statements, coming from men who are | 
presumed to know the facts relative to th’s subject, greatly tend 
to not only mislead Congress but the public as well, as to the 
kind of water-power legislution that is needed, and why it is 
needed. 

POLICY OF TOE GOVERNMENT. 

The present policy of the Government, if you can eall it a 
policy in dealing with the water-power situation, must be dis- 
carded if we expect to provide a system of regulation and con- 
trol for the use of electrical power. VPermits for the erection 


of dams on public lands and dams on navigable rivers may be 
properly treated under separate departments of the 
ment; however, the question of the control and regulation of the 
electric current generated at these dums, in its relation to the 
commerce, industry, and domestic affairs of the country, is in- 
divisible and must be treated as a unit. 

terests have built up an electrical monopoly, with water power 
a nucleus, by combining, through the use of electrical trans- 


as 


Govern- | 


i 


the larger portion of power will be interstate, and wu 
such plan as I have suggested is adopted State utilit 
sions will have but little voice in the regulation of r 
service. The exigencies of the case make it impracti 
State commissions, unaided by the Federal Governn 
rates and services and control the issuance of stocks a 
The Federal Government should assist the State com 
to fix such rates and service. Moreover, under a joint an 
locking system of regulation, such as I have sted 


ng 
tri 





sues 
could live in security, and play hide-and-seek 
Federal and State Governments. First its current would 
terstate and then local, whichever best served the purpose 
trust. If, perchance, the bill under consideration beco: 


olies 


|} in its present form its mischievous and objectionabl 


The water-power in- | 


mission, primary power from all sources whether developed on | 


public lands, forest reserves, naviguble rivers, or steam. This 
monopoly dees not distinguish between the sources nor the 


methods of. development. 

For the purpose of eliminating competition and securing to 
itself the economic advantages to be derived from connecting 
separate plants into a single system it aims toe concentrate 
electrical energy, however and wherever developed, in the hands 
of a central body. Its success in this direction has been mar- 
velous. The Sherman antitrust law has been defied, ignored, 
and held in contempt. We should not marvel that this mam- 
moth combination is not now asking Congress for legislation 
that will curtail its power; neither should we be surprised at 
the fact that it is using every concealed weapon known to its 
skilled diplomats now in Washington to annihilate any legisla- 
tion that would in any way prevent it from acquiring the 
remaining unappropriated water powers free from legislative 
restrictions. 

WATER-POWER COMMISSION, 

No legislation now pending attempts to coordinate and unify 
the work of the departments. Neither has any legislation been 
proposed in the Sixty-fourth Congress that provides for a uni- 
form system of regulation and control for the whole subject of 
hydroelectric development and “use” of electrical power. Such 
piecemeal attempts at regulation as have been offered are wholly 
ineffective, 

The more legislation that we attempt along the lines that we 
are pursuing the more involved the proposition becomes and 
the more difficult it will be to secure effective legislation In 
the future. The present policy, like Topsy, “ just grew,” but 
in the light of past experience, and in view of our present 
knowledge, why continue this policy further when its apparent 
effect is to place still farther beyond the reach of the Govern- 
ment the control of this monopoly of all monopolies? 

If we wish to perform a real service to the country, why not 
pass a law that will place the entire subject under the jurisdic- 
tion of a separate depurtment or bureau of the Government? 
We have followed such a policy in dealing with our railroads, 
by placing them under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; with our banks, now centralized under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; with our commercial industries, regulated 
by the Federal Trade Commission; and it is now preposed to 
place the whole subject of rural credits under a Federal farm 
loan board. A commission, composed of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Seeretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of War, 
with two non-Cabinet members, would make an ideal commission 
representing all phases of the subject. Such a commission could 
coordinate and wnify the work of the departments and cut out 
duplication now necessarily existing, could control and regulate 


will be the opportunity it affords hydroelectric mon 
escape effective regulation. 

If the mysterious forces of electric energy are placed 
the easy reach of all the people by the agency of the G 
ment, their burdens will be immeasurably lightened ar 
comforts greatly increased. Moreover, if the Goverinm« 
and neglects to control this well-nigh “ universal future 
of industrial power,” and permits it, unregulated and 
trolled, to remain in selfish and unsympathetic private 
it is certain to become the controlling force of the most «i 
combination ever created to control the commercial, ind 
and domestic affairs of a people. Even the very Gov« 
itself, if not already under the influence of this combi 
will sooner or later be corrupted by the evil influences 
to emanate from so vast an unrestrained twentieth 
organization of natural and artificial forces. 

Too long have these great resources of the people be 
to the tag end of governmental departments. They are 
of an administration of their own under the auspices o 
especially trained in the development of commerce, it 
and navigation and the conservation of our public domain 
an efficient and adequate administration Congress may «: 
under the commission that I suggest. Under this plan the > 
tary of War and his able corps of engineers will be retai: 
all engineering phases of water-power development anid 
tion: likewise the services of the Secretary of Agricultu: 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the various bureaus 
their direction having to do with this subject, wil! be ret 
and coordinated into cooperative working forces for the «i: 
ment and perpetuation of a harmonious and efficient p! 
regulation of this all-important problem. 

To these three departments now associated with water 
control, under different acts of Congress, with more or less 
flict of jurisdiction and duplication of work, I propose t 
two non-Cabinet members, making a commission of five. 
is done mainly for two purposes. First, to give continuity 
commission, and second, to enable at least a part of thi 
mission to give its entire attention to the work of the co 
sion. The commission thus fortified by the detailed ex: 
tion and judgment of trained experts in every branch 0 
duties to be performed, with a strong and thoreughgoing 
power law, in which Congress sets forth their powers and « 
has the opportunity and equipment which this country he: 
fore has ever lucked to give the people an up-to-date progre: 
and efficient administration of water-power resources, © 
lish industry where now there is wholesale waste, protect 
the consuming public and the legitimate producer of wiiter 
power, develop commerce and navigation, and conserve the grest 
natural water resources of the United States, and that on a true 
and eminently practical basis of successful and sound business, 
founded on just rates and adequate ‘service to the consuming 
public which requires light, heat, and power. 








When Canada, Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
|, Italy, Russian, Austria-Hungary, and even Africa and 
India are placing their water powers under the regulation of 
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expert commissions versed in the development of industry and | 
commeree, With special reference to hydroelectric operation and | 
control, What a farce for the greatest industrial Nation on the | 


earth to consider the proposition in National Congress assembled 

f placing its vast water-power resources under the disjointed 

Iministraton of 48 States and three distinet and separate de- 
partments of the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

the CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why could not the State utilities commis- 
sion control? Could they not fix the rates? Could they not 
provide practices? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
mission could and should regulate every plant wholly located 
within a State, but the moment a plant in the State of Minne- 
sota is tied up with a plant in the State of Wyoming the current 


{ 


' 


Of course, a State utilities com- | 


from this combination becomes interstate; likewise, if a plant in } 


the State of Minnesota furnishes current to the citizens of Wyo- 
ming it becomes interstate current as soon as it crosses the 
porder of Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. MONDELL. The State utilities commission would fix 
the rates, the company furnishing current at that rate or not 
doing business in the State; and if, in fixing the rate—I do not 
think it would be in a majority of cases—it should find it advis- 
able to inquire as to the cost of the generation of that power in 
Minnesota, I think the State utilities commission could do it 
quite as well as the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary 
of War. I think the State commission could make that inquiry 
as well as the Secretary, if it were necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I will say to my colleague that 
the best answer I can give to his proposition is this: Our Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has broken down under the amount 
of work it has to do; it is unable to perform the duties and ful- 
fill the purposes for which it was created, because the legisla- 
tion under which it is operating is inefficient in that it fails to 
provide for cooperation between the work of the commission 
and that of the respective State commissions. A large share of 
railway rates are being regulated by State utilities commis- 
sions, and not by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Effort 
is heing made to force competition by having several commis- 
sions engaged in regulation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota again 
yield to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to make this suggestion to the gen- 
tleman, that the Interstate Commerce Commission in the midst 
of all its labors did find time to raise all the rates in my part 
of the country, seo that we are now paying more than we have 
paid before in 20 years. They have found time to do that. 
That is one of the benefits of Federal control. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. While I exceedingly regret that 
the commission saw fit to increase the freight rates in the gen- 
tleman’s section of the country, for at best freight rates are 
oppressive, I am in no position to pass judgment upon their 
act, because I am not familiar with the facts that were before 
the commission. The mere fact that the commission increased 
rates is no argument against the advisability of having an 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I believe that the imperative duty of a regulatory commission 
is to increase a rate whenever the facts of the case under con- 
sideration warrant it, as well as it is its duty to decrease the 
rate when it finds a rate excessive. If a Federal commission 
should become corrupt, a thing that might happen, and the 
forces and benefits of its efforts are lost so far as the public 
good is concerned, Congress can dispose of the matter in one 
of two ways, either by impeachment or a repeal of the act 
creating the commission. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman argue in favor of the 
criticism made of this bill by the Secretary of War, or is he 
opposed to the attitude of the Secretary of War and in favor 
of giving Congress jurisdiction over the question? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Congress should always retain 
jurisdiction. It has jurisdiction by its power to repeal the uct. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has that anyway. 





b> 

Mr. SMITH of Mitnesot: Yes r Ts 
these water-power resources : 
and freedom as possibl 

Mr. MADDEN. In whet way? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. In ¢] ny indu ipital to 
invest in them; and if you can not do that. t i let Gover 
ment take over the busines ning but 
hydroelectrical current. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does the I iss 
not invest under the present conditions? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Capitalists wes 
them, but we are not going to let them until we ens ti 
of regulation that will control their activities 


Mr. MADDEN. Why not let them? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Beenuse if we let t 
more permits, we will be simply addi to 
dangerous—that they now hav 
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Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to mie 
extend my remarks in the Recorp IT include a speech made b 
Mr. Paul Warburg, of the Federal Reserve 
financial system. 

The speech is as follows: 
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Soard, defending or 


ASSOCIATION, Hore, Astron, JTaANvARY 25, 191 
SOME ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THB DAY, 
It is about a vear and a half ago that the old “ Bid whe 


cleaned my son’s room at Harvard asked him whether it wx 
his father whom the President had nominated for “that ther 
new bank commission at Washington” 
serve Board. When my son scknowledged the faet, she 
claimed, “ My, but you are lucky —such a big 
gentlemen, I thought at that time that the salary was fair as 
adequate and that [ was about to receive all that [T was wort! 
but if I had known then that the price was to include speceh 
I think I would have insisted on a raise. 


This is the first time since I have taken office that it hb 


Heing the Federal Re 


salary!’ Well 


been possible for me to accept an invilation to address a publi: 


gathering in New York, and I assure you that it is a genuin 
pleasure for me to be back amongst my old friends and to enje 
their hospitality. I am very grateful to you for permitting 


to speak to you to-night—not that I enjoy making speeches. 


deed, I dislike inflicting them upon you as much as I disti 
inflicting them upon myself. But ever since [ became intereste 
in monetary reform it has been my good fortune to meet fron 
time to time with officers and members of sour ass 


I welcome the privilege of being able to-night publicly to ac 
knowledge the debt of gratitude that the country owes th 


Association of Credit Men for the intelligent 
this great work of banking reform and for the valuable as 
ance rendered in paving the way for Its accomplishment. 

The Federal reserve aet could never have been passed lua 
not the entire country gradually been educated to if, and i 
this campaign of spreading sound thought the share of the wor 


done by your association has been of inestimable value. But 


gentlemen, I have come to-night “ Not te praise you,” Til 


Tine 


beatieom, canned 


thteresxt hown it 


Mark Antony, nor indeed, “to bury Cesar inder a m: ( 
dry statistics, but to discuss with you our problems and thy 
ways and means by which together we can best develop th 
work so auspiciously begun. 

Our country is passing at present through a period of o 


nomic development the scope and rapidity of which have ne 

been paralleled. Originally opened and developed by foreis 
enterprise, and. until the fall of 1914, still dependent upo 
Europe for the financing of its foreign trade, its crops, and t 
a certain extent its industrial undertakings, this great co 


! 


tinent in less than two years, has not only asserted its complet: 


financial emancipation but has become, for the present 
least, the world’s banker. 


Two factors have cooperated in bringing sbout thi res 


The Furopean conflagration and the opening of the ede 


«rt 
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i rve banking systen It may, therefore, be interesting and 
timely to consider to-night some of the phases of the interplay 
‘ two forces and the policy and methods best to be 
Sil in meeting and directing their influence at this mo- 


entous juncture, marking, as it does, the turning point in our 
economic history. 

he far-reaching effects of the war, as they have worked in 

favor of the United States and to the disadvantage of Europe, 


are apparent to all. The effects of the opening of the Federal 
reserve banks are not quite as easily discernible to the casual 
onpserver, 

rhe Federal Reserve System has created a condition of health 

1d strength which is accepted by many as a process of nature, 

ithout thinking of the men whose thought and energies 
brought into life, at almost a providential moment, this remark- 
uble piece of banking machinery. It is true, none the less, that 

thout the steadying influence of this system, without the new 
nuichinery that it provided for the financing of our foreign 
(rade, we should have sunk lower and should not have risen so 
far and so fast. Had it not been for this feeling of safety this 
country would not and could bot at one and the same time have 
absorbed its own securities and granted foreign loans estimated 
to aggregate together the staggering amount of one billion and 
n half to two billion dollars. And while these imposing transac- 
tions were being carried through, crops were moved at the 
lowest rates ever known. Without the usual seasonal fluctua- 
tions in interest rates and without a ripple of financial diffi- 
culty we passed through political situations which in years 
gone by might have caused violent financial disturbances. Pan- 
ics which we have become accustomed to expect as a thing 
inevitable have become phenomena of the past. At the same 
time, some hundreds of millions of dollars were provided to pay 
off the long bills our bankers formerly drew on Europe for the 
moving of our imports and exports, and for other credit opera- 
tions, while simultaneously our own American bankers’ accept- 
ances sprang into existence. They are being drawn to-day from 
South America, the Far East, and from Europe for the purpose 
of financing not only our own trade, but also that of foreign 
nations. 

It has been suggested, however, that these results have been 
achieved as an indirect incident of the existence of, rather than 
as the direct effect of, the operations of the Federal Reserve 
System. We do not deny this fact, but we might well ask these 
eritics whether they would measure the degree of efficiency of 
a municipal administration by the large number of murderers 
sent to the electric chair, or, rather, by the small number of 
crimes committed? 

After all, what is the real object of the Federal Reserve 
System? Stripping the problem of many important side issues. 
is it not, in substance, to increase the safety of our banking 
structure and to bring about stability and, as far as possible, 
equalization of interest rates in the various sections of the 
country ? 

The service rendered by the Federal Reserve System must 
never be measured by the volume of its own business or by 
the amount of its earnings, but by the degree of success with 
which it obtains its aims. Can you see in your mind’s eye the 
curve representing the fluctuations of our past interest rates? 
You will find it to be a wild, zigzag line rapidly moving up and 
down between more than 100 per cent and zero. Teach the 
country to watch that curve in the future; the straighter the 
line, the gentler its fluctuations, the greater will be the benefi- 
cent effect of our system. 

There appears to be a great deal of confusion of thought 
about the proper functions of Federal reserve banks and the 
policy to be pursued by them in attaining the ends for which 
ihey have been organized, particularly about the question 
whether or not Federal reserve banks should or should not 
avoid competition with the National and State banks and trust 
companies, 

The policy of Federal reserve banks must be guided by oné 
single consideration, which is the public interest. Federal 
reserve banks must neither fail to engage in transactions— 
which would redound to the benefit of the country—for the 
reason that these might entail expense or loss, nor must they, 
on the other hand, enter on transactions on account of the earn- 
ines to be derived, should those transactions or functions run 
counter to the public interest or should they lessen the ultimate 

bility of the Federal reserve banks to render the largest serv- 
for the general benefit of the country. 
In carrying out their policy they must neither compete for 
the suke of competition nor omit competing for the sake of 
avoiding competition. In performing functions with which they 





are charged by the law they must compete or not « ompets 
public interest requires. 

The present maximum lending power of the entire |] 
Reserve System on a gold-reserve basis of 40 per cent 
$600,000,000. The total loans and investments by natio 
amount at present to about $9,000,000,000; those of Stat 
and trust companies are estimated at about $13,000,000. 
is obvious that it can not possibly be the object of the | 
Reserve System, by conipetition, to substitute a le 
investing power of $660,000,000 for that of all the bank 
country, amounting to about $22,000,000,000. The ai: 
system must rather be to keep this gigantic structure 
and investments, which is largely carried by bank deposit 
from overcontracting and, as well, from overexpanding, s 
as the natural and inevitable result, it may not be fo 
overcontract. 

Effectively to deal with the fluctuations of so giganti 
is a vast undertaking. If the task is to be accomplish 
cessfully, it can not be by operatic®s which are continu 
of equal foree at all times, but only by carrying out 
definite, policy which will not only employ funds with vig 
eertain times but, with equal determination, will ref: 
employ funds at others. That during periods of actual ec) 
ment the Federal reserve banks will make large earning 
that during periods when a restriction in the activity of F 
reserve banks is indicated by general conditions their ea 
will or should be smaller, are incidents which have no ly 
upon the measure of their usefulness. Federal reserve | 
when accumulating and keeping idle their funds, are exe) 
as useful a function as when they are employing them. 

If safety and the stabilization of rates form -the so 
foundation for general prosperity, everything that the F\ 
reserve banks do in avoiding excessive rates—whether th 
too high or -too low—will result to the .benefit of the N 
If the potential or actual employment of $600,000,000 ©: 
this effect upon loans and investments of $22,000,000.) 
which $16,000,000,000 are loans and discounts) the us: 
of the Federal Reserve System is proven. That does noi 
that we shall ever have to contemplate conditions suc! 
the entire funds of the Federal reserve banks will lic id 
certain proportion will and must always remain in activ 
ice as a regulatory force. As their field of operations incr 
and as the circulation issued by the national banks is re: 
doubt about their ability to earn their running expens 
disappear. Ultimately, Federal reserve banks will have | 
ficulty in earning their dividends, too, when once the: 
their proper position and when they have had the oppo: 
of averaging their operations over a reasonable peried. |! 
fair time must be given them for reaching this condition 

We must not forget that it took the European large 
banks many years, often generations, to secure their | 
dominating strategic position. And we must furtherm: 
mindful of the fact that the Federal Reserve System at | 
is operating in a period when the curve showing our i! 
rates must be considered as strongly subnormal, thus « 
indicating for Federal reserve banks a policy of conservati- 

The lending power of the Federal reserve banks, thouz! 
large, and though, in emergencies, it can be vastly incress 
the board’s power to reduce or suspend reserve requireme! 
after all, definitely limited. Moreover, constituting, as i! 
the reserve power of the country, it can not be drawn 
beyond a certain point without creating alarm. 

The regulative influence of the increase or decrease in 
est rates must, therefore, be applied from time to time, al 
more readily bankers and business men cooperate in the 
thus indicated by the Federal reserve banks the smaller 
the variations to be expected, excepting, of course, perio 
extraordinary disturbances at home or abroad, when 
drastic measures may be needful. 

Successfully to bring about the stability of interest rat: 
things are necessary: First, judicious withholding and, in 
judicious employment by Federal reserve banks of their |: 
power; and, second, recognition by banker and business 
that the measure of success to be achieved by the I 
Reserve System will, to a certain extent, depend upon the « 
of their own cooperation with the policy of the Federal r 
banks. 

And this leads me to a phase of the problem concerning 
I am particularly anxious to speak to you to-night; that 
cooperation of the business community in bringing to the 1 
fruition the service to be rendered by the Federal reserve b 

Until now we have been laying the foundation and inst 
the machinery for future operations. I believe we have | 
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finished this first part of our task, and further development 


will from now on depend to a large degree upon the banks and | 


the public. 
In order to remain liquid and deserving of the unqualified 


confidence they require, reserve banks must employ their funds | 


in investments of the most liquid character only. The larger 
the amount of such paper that is available the larger will be 
the field of operation open to these banks and the better can 
they perform the function of either employing their funds freely 
or, With equal freedom, collecting their maturing paper and 
keeping their funds fdle when that course is indicated. 

In order effectively to develop their operations Federal reserve 


banks can not depend upon the berrewing requirements of their | 
I 


member banks alone, since that, in many districts, would be a 
wholly inadequate field for their activities. The first year’s 
experience has already shown that they must | 


ook largely to | 


open-market operations, such as purchases of bankers’ accept: | 


ances, bills of exchange, warrants, United States bonds, and so 
forth, in order to secure their share of business and influence. 
Their most important field in this respect is the bankers’ ac- 
ceptance, the use of which, it is confidently hoped, will from now 
on steadily increase. Unfortunately, the development of this 
method of financing importations and exportations has thus far 
been comparatively slow. Either the merchant or the banks, or 


both, lack the full appreciation of their opportunities—we might | 


say of their national duties—in this respect. While great head- 
way has already been made, and while it is realized that real 
progress must be gradual, and that some of the foreign banks 


now occupying the field are blocking our way as far as they can, | 
we ought, nevertheless, to be further advanced in this direction 


discount rate 
rate of about 


than we are to-day. With 
about 2 per cent, against the 


our acceptance 
british discount 


at | 


per cent; with our exchange for dollars high and secure, while | 
European exchanges are low and unstable, we ought to-day to | 


be doing a larger acceptance business. A few of our banks have 
been very energetic; others have been wholly inactive, partly 
because of ignorance of the methods to be employed, partly be- 
cause of their inability or unwillingness to secure men who are 
expert in this business. Some banks, I suspect, prefer at this 


time to make cash advances rather than to grant acceptance | 


credits, because they wish to employ their own funds. 
however, is shortsighted pelicy. 

Every effort ought to be bent at this time, both at home and 
all over the world, to introduce the use of our bankers’ accept- 
ances. It is inevitable that at the end of this unfortunate war 
we shall be the one nation to which logically the world will look 
for credit facilities. 


That, 


To grant these acceptance credits will be | 


one of the functions which, from now on, we shall be called upon | 


to perform in a constantly growing measure. Not only is it wise 
for the accepting firms to take up with energy this branch of 
banking, but, for the future of the Federal Reserve System, it 1s 
of the utmost importance that our banks should hold as an asset 
hundreds of millions of this most liquid paper, which at any time 
they can dispose of to the Federal reserve banks. This will not 
only widen the field of operation open to our Federal reserve 
banks, but will prove a source of safety for us in our Interna- 
tional financial relations. Incidentally I am looking forward 
to the time when even country banks will carry these bankers’ 
acceptances as quick assets rather than demand balances with 
other banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board hopes that we may succeed in 
securing a broadening of the powers of national hanks so as to 
permit them to accept, not only against transactions involving 
the importation or exportation of goods, but also against domes- 
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tic transactions secured by the pledge of readily marketable | 


staples, by goods actually sold or by shipping documents cover- 
ing goods in course of transportation. It is easy to see the great 
influence that such an amendment to the present law would have 
in equalizing rates. If cotton, properly warehoused in Texas, 
can be pledged to an accepting bank in Texas, Chicago. or New 
York, the proceeds of the acceptance at the discount rate of, let 
us say, 2 per cent would flow from whatever would be the lowest 
discount market into Texas and relieve the banks in that district. 

And here we touch upon a point that I would wish to impress 
upon your minds, namely, equalization of discount rates is de- 


pendent upon standardization of credit, and it can not be 
brought about by legislative enactment or Government ma- 


chinery, but only by the action of the banks and business men 
themselves. Farmer Jones may be able to secure money from 


his bank on his own note only at 6, 7, or 8 per cent, but if he 
can store his grain or cotton with a properly organized ware- 
house and secure the acceptance of a good bank the bill will 
sell at the lowest rate, provided the accepting bank is sound. 





; 
i 








It does not matter whether 1 at that e be g 
New Orleans or Minneapolis than at Chicago or New Yo 
the New Orleans or Minneapolis bank's acceptances are good 
| they will sell substantially the same low rate us those of ft! 
banks in Chicago and New York. R: the st ird of b 
ing and warehousing—use modern bri ethods dl 
equalization of interest rates mus o} t \ N 
law will ever remove the difference betwee M 
There are different grades in cott iil grains, and, s 
there are different grades in cred We « not « 
| credits, but we can bring about equal tion of int st ‘ 
for similar grades of « redit all over the eountry 
And now a word about trade acceptances. ] 
the Keenest interest the very intelligent articles that y ‘ 
| published in the Bulletin of the Na Assocint of Credit 
Tten and the speeches made by 4 officers concerning this 
topic, and I congratulate you upon the excellent k that 

are deing in the matter. You have cl ( 4 

trade acceptance offers the g t addy tage o mvert ! 
negotiable book account into a live liquid t I 

doing a most valuable work of education wv n you tencl he 
merchant or manufacturer that, under t ont ystem \ 
ing sold his goods, he has to borr nl own pl 1iSS« ! 
using his own credit, while, if he adopted the system of trade 
aneceptances, securing the obligation of the customer ] 

the goods, he would be selling an asset insteu of curring a 
debt. You have so forcibly pressed home all the arguments co 
cerning this problem that I should not know how to add to them 
I can only express my great satisfaction at Z S 

such complete accord with you. 

When it comes to the question of f e bility of ‘ 

| hame paper for rediscount with Federal reserve ba [ nl \ 
have a kind of David Harum feeling Yes an’ no; mebbe 
mebbe not.” Because of this doubt, we have felt that we id 
to ask for evidence in order to be certain that a bill comp 
with the law as to the use of its preceeds. The trade accept 
ance, on the other hand—uniless it be fraudulent paper—« 

on its face the assuranee of its legitimacy; it « ence i defi 
nite debt of the purchaser to the seller, to be | tidnted on a 
definite date. The board hus, therefore, encouraged reserv: 
banks and their customers to offer for this kind of paper a rate 
| of discount lower than that for single-name promissory notes 
It is greatly to be hoped that its free use ill grow Natic y} 
| bunks may indorse these trade acceptances without limit le 
the indorsement of single-name paper toe banks or indiv 

| other than Federal reserve banks would, under the nati 
bank act, count as a liability which, as vou know, is limited 
national banks to 100 per cent of capital As our system fur- 
ther develops good trade acceptances will, therefore, become 
investment preferred by member banks and selling at a rate 
lower than enjoyed by single-name paper. The more good pape 
| of this kind is developed the more will it be used by the b 

as a secondary reserve and the more general will become t 
habit of rediscounting this paper—particularly for short 1 
turities—with the Federal reserve banks 

It is the first duty of Federal reserve banks to be liq 
Therefore they must invest only in the better grades of p 
offering through their acceptances or indorsements satis t 
guaranty as to prompt payment upon maturity The re 
freely these trade acceptances are indorsed and standardized 
the wider, therefore, will become the field of operation of Fed- 
eral reserve banks. Under the law Federal reserve 
permitted to buy this double-name paper eve Without ¢ 
dorsement of a member bank. Personally, I should not } 
prised to see a gradual establishment of rate ) t1 
aceeptances as against promissory notes even to a furthe 
gree than in the past. 

You may therefore feel certain that , 
in encouraging the use of trade accep of ¢ e to 
the growth of the Federal Reserve Sy C 
and banking. 

In actual operation t pro of the I 1 Re 
tem is, like your own, | S ‘ 
failure in banking and business ‘c 
careful analysis both of the ir ual stat t al 
ditions of the entire Nation: indee ‘ the wort 

The Federal Reserve System is : ture esser 
on gold and confidence that is, ere f nel orc 
and sound, it must be poss 
judging credits from the lest 
can therefore ly see ho ! 
credit ii ily qaone vy} he In¢ ly + 
efforts and those of our b 
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same direction. The Federal Reserve System, like you, believes 
in and insists upon frankness, Our member banks are required 


hy law to make full statements. We think that an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure. If our Federal 
reserve bauks carefully study the statements made by their 


ineliber banks, we shall, as we go forward, avoid serious trouble 
by detecting and correcting it in its early inception. This same 
principle we strive to have applied by our member banks in 
dealing with their own customers, and our insistence on their 
receiving statements will render it easier for them to overcome 
resistance in this respect on the part of their customers. There 
is sufety not only in numbers but in frankness. On the 
whole, IT suppose, it is your experience, as it has been mine, that 


also 


if a man says that he is too proud to show his statement, the 
statement generally is not one to be proud of. Your eall for 
frank and intelligent credit statements and your ability to 
dissect them and to draw proper conclusions therefrom will 
prove of the very greatest importance for the safety of our 
banking system. 

When from the individual statement we turn our attention 


to the credit statement of our country and to that of the entire 
world, we must confess to great perplexity. It is the duty of 
every captain of banking or industry to look 
ahead and ascertain as nearly as possible the future course of 
the two great of demand and supply. But the stand- 
ards of past experience can not be applied to the present un- 
precedented situation and our economic future will depend on 
many factors which we must still consider as hopelessly un- 
knewn., One of the most important items in the equation will 
be the degree in which the unfortunate nations now involved in 
a death struggle shall become exhausted; and this in turn will 
depend upon the time over which contest shall be pro- 
longed. We can, therefore, safely speak only of the broadest 


couscientious 


forces 


the 


aspects of the subject. What we may say with confidence is 
that if our creditor position be not weakened, the end of the 
war, no matter when it may come, will find us so greatly 


strengthened as compared with the leading European powers, 
that we shall almost inevitably take our place as the world’s 
banker. It will probably fall to finance these nations, 
ut least to a certain extent, and for a time; on the other hand, 
there is the danger that this new business that has come to us 
owing to extraordinary conditions may mislead us into build- 
ing an expanded credit structure upon an unstable foundation 
of shifting gold—some of which we may not be able to hold 
permanently—and a heavy industrial structure upon a basis of 
ephemeral demands. This danger real, and we find at 
present two thought, looking into the future 
with unbounded confidence and the other anticipating drastic 
reaction and collapse. But, if this danger exists, and no doubt 
it do we, like the old believe in an inexorable 
fate, and must we bend our necks and patiently await the blow? 
Or is it not worth our while to deal with the problem of our 
economic future as science has dealt with the yellow fever and 
with cholera? In other words, can not we, by scientific analysis, 
recognize the clements of the problem and find the means of 
warding off the danger? 

Turning first, then, to an analysis of our banking problem, 
we should bear in mind that added lending power, be it by de- 
creased reserve requirements or by an influx of gold, does not 
automatically bring about the increased opportunity for making 
safe local loans. Only gradually and only as we shall recognize 
it for the support of our permanent and solid growth of business— 
not the mushroom kind—shall we be able to use it. The danger 
of a rapidly and abnormally increased lending power is that it 
makes for plethora of money, for too easy rates, exasperating 
alike to the banker and the investor, and that consequently it 
brings forth the tendency of encouraging unhealthy expansion 
and of making poor investments at home and abroad. Such con- 
ditions have always been the breeders of economic disasters. 

We must furthermore bear in mind the old rule that between 
countries of fairly equal credits low interest rates will have the 
tendency of driving gold to that center where it can earn the 
higher interest return. While abnormal conditions have for 
the present destroyed the power of interest rates to direct the 
flow of gold, sooner or later normal laws of economics will 
again assert themselves, and we must then expect that, owing 
to the intlation of currency created in almost every country in- 
volved in the war, the demand for our gold will be very keen 
wnd determined. We may then have to part with very large 
sums of gold, but we must so direct our course as to be able 
to control this outflow and let it take place without creating 
disturbances in our own economic life. 

In order to avoid unfortunate developments we must then 
first of all “ keep our powder dry ”; that is, hold in reserve the 
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essential strength of the Federal reserve banks, not only 
prepared for possible drain or emergency but 
practicable, to offer a check to inflation. 

Impatience by the publie or by the Federal reserve 
themselves to quickly show results by large profits must 
permitted to lure us from a safe course. Strange as it 
seem, the old words of Milton, when he said, “ They also 
who only stand and wait,” may be aptly applied to so mod 
organization as the Federal Reserve System. To stan 
wait is often the hardest of all duties, requiring more « 
than to follow one’s impulses in “ letting go.” 

Second. We must greaily increase the degree of our 
over our current gold supply by assembling, so far as pract 
the gold now wastefully carried in the pockets of the publi 
stituting for it our new elastic reserve notes. 

Third. We must take the utmost care not to destroy a 
time the basis of our future lending power. Whatever fo 
loans we may make during the war ought to be of reas: 
short maturity, so that we may keep control of our go! 
case we should later wish to have it at our call. That will 
us a strategic position at the end of the war so strong th: 
shall be able effectively to face the various duties that wi 
front us, not only toward our own country, but also to 
the world at large. 

Fourth. While short loans are advisable in dealing with 
eign countries, this is the time for us to set our own hous 
order and arrange for the financing of our healthy home « 
prises on a permanent basis. 

Fifth. Our banks have so far acted wisely. They hav 
considered the reserve now prescribed by the Federal res: 
act as the actual limit of their reserve condition. They |} 
generally speaking, held reserves in excess of that limit. It 
however, true that with some this is not due solely to prude 
but partly to the fact that the great ease of money mac 
practically impossible for them to invest a large percentact 
their available means, 

Increased activity might bring 
But I believe that it should he 
that, rain or shine, they should, under present conditions, « 
tinue to keep their reserves far in excess of the present lez 
requirements and that they should not forget that, on bal: 
this year they will have to pay into the Federal Reserve Syst: 
roughly $110,000,000, and that, if the old standard of res: 
requirements were in foree to-day, the reserves now sli 
would be reduced by about $500,000,000. 

If a policy of general conservatism, such as T have ontlin: 
can be systematically followed, thereby maintaining the strene 
of our banking position, we shall in due course reap oui 
ward. 

I do not by any means intend to suggest undue restrict 
upon legitimate industries. I recommend, however, a care! 
discrimination between that portion of business and indust: 
which is solid and permanent and that which is of a puix 
ephemeral or speculative character. The former should 
advanced and fostered by every means in our power; and it 
the duty of our bankers and of the Federal Reserve Systeu 
supply it with its due share of credit. There is no reason 
the regular business of this country should view the future \ 
alarm. While, as I have stated, it is to be expected that at 
conclusion of the war Europe will make great efforts to 
establish her industries and to reopen her markets, it is equ: 
true that Europe is short of raw materials, and that befor: 
full force of her industries can be brought to bear upon 
markets she must buy many of these raw products largely f 
us. 
which now to a large extent have been turned into factories | 


also, so f 


about a change in this res) 


impressed upon all the bar 


Moreover, it will take time to reorganize her industric> 





ducing those articles that are required by a nation at war. [i 


is therefore not to be feared that the reaction will come imi 
ately upon the conclusion of peace; and therein lies a prote 
which is an important consideration to be borne in mind by ou 
business men when dealing with the problems of our home 
sumption. 

American prosperity of a self-igniting character 
branch of business reacts upon the other, and the increase 


Is 


activity reacts again on the very forces that first acted as tli 


moving influence. The present wave of prosperity in the Unit 
States appears too powerful to be easily rolled back or resiste 
and there would seem to be no reason why business, so far : 
relates to our own normal demand and consumption, should 
continue to be brisk. I believe that we may say with reasonabl 
assurance to the business men and manufacturers dealing wit 
our own local requirements, “ Be not afraid, and go ahead.” 
The case is quite different with those industries that are ten 
porarily overstimulated by passing conditions and are usil 
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their resources to extend their plants in order to cope with t! 


extraordinary demands. Very possibly such plants in many in- 
stuuces are built from profits, and their owners may be well able 
to afford to “scrap” them upon the arrival of peace. They will 


net, however, adopt so heroic a course, and we must therefore 
recognize in these investments, containing, as they do, possibili- 
ties of overproduction, the seeds of grave To those 
who are engaged in such industries the banking and business 
community might well utter a word of warning. Let them u 
their profits, not in expanding beyond the limits of prudence but 
rather in developing their ex'sting facilities to the high 
sible pitch of efficiency. 


danger. 


se 
St 


pos- 


Has not last yeur’s experience shown us the excellent res 
that concerted effort can produce in dealing 


las 


ults 
with problems of 


this kind? The educational campaign for a diversification of 
the crops which resulted in a largely reduced output of cot- 
ton in the fall of 1915 brought prosperity to the South, 
while another large cotton crop on top of that of 1914 might 
have proved fatal. May we not hope that we may be able to 
dex! scientifically with questions of manufacture as well as 
those of agriculture? The country will need its highest degre 


of efficiency most urgently when, after the war is over, we must 
meet the competition of European manufacturers forced by 
necessity to strain every nerve in producing at the lowest possi- 
ble ‘igure and under the heavy handicap of weakened exchange 
stundards, strained or exhausted credits, and high taxes. 

If we are prudent and avoid both banking and industrial in- 
flation, if we use this period of afflu and unexpected pro- 
tection to increase our efficiency and complete organiz 
I do not see why we should not calmly trust our ability and in- 
tellizence in meeting any emergency the future may have in 
store for us. It is with this point in view that I so strongly urge 
our bankers not to lose this opportunity of perfecting our bank- 
ing machinery for the purpose of developing relations with for- 
eign: countries. The only distinct effort in this direction has 
been made in New York, and, to a certain extent, in Boston and 
Philadelphia, for the rest of the country appears to be so busy 
making money that apparently it not found the 
provide for the future. 


ice 


our LLloOn, 






has time to 

Our opportunity for successful foreign trade ltas been vastly 
increased: because foreign business is carried on largely with 
eredit, and, in granting credit, the United States will, after this 


war, be stronger than any other country. ‘There is a close inter- 
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reli:tion between loans to foreign nations and business transac- | 


tions in those foreign countries, It is true that foreign loans 
stimulate foreign trade, but it is equally true that it is impos- 


sible to place large loans unless there exists in the creditor coun- | 


try an intimate knowledge of the conditions of the debtor nation. 
If thousands of our merchants know Seuth America or the Far 
East, and spread their knowledge in our country, they will 
erente that: atmosphere of intimacy and confidence without 
which it is abselutely impossible to create an extensive invest- 
ment market: for foreign securities. In the past we have not con- 
quered foreign markets to a greater extent largely because we 
have been too prosperous at home, and because we did not think 
it worth while to accommodate ourselves to foreign methods or 
to grant credits in far-away countries. 


The enormous lending power that we shall enjoy will give us | 


a tremendous advantage in the future. It will be for the 
American business man and investor to decide to what degree 
the United States shall become a nation of world bankers. Our 
great prosperity should not make us forget those opportunities, 
almost beyond measure, lying at our door, and which, on ae- 
count of our present prosperity, we should not be guilty of 
neglecting. 

IT am very grateful to you, gentlemen, for having permitted 
me to discuss with you to-night some of the problems as they 
touch your own individual work, that of the Federal Reserve 
System, and the larger aspects of these questions as they affect 
the entire Nation. 

The ultimate outcome of the most gigantic of all struggles 
ever fought is still shrouded in mystery. But out of the mist 
our future looms large, resplendent with opportunities yet bur- 
dened with serious obligations. Simply to wax prosperous 
through the misfortunes of others can not be the destiny of this 
great country. Some time and somehow the future must bring 
us an opportunity of giving back to the world in service what 
fate is now lavishly throwing into our laps. Whatever our 
tasks and duties then may be, I Know that you, business men 
of the United States, will meet them in the same broad and 
he!pful spirit that has guided you in the past in struggling with 
the problems of our country. 
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Josep A. GOULDEN was desce f 
sturdy “ Pennsyivania Dut stock 
bone of several American ¢ I rw ‘ 
turies He was of the s h ene I 
from Samuel Goulden or Gu ‘ ‘ 
Palatinate prior to 1710 l t N 
County, Pa. On his mot s 
tion from Valentine Wivell or W ) 
who settled at Goshenhoppen, Bet ( 
Some of Joserm A. Gor N t 
tives in the five and six generation I | 
Revolutionary and other A ! , 4 
farmers, owned il “lt ‘ 
large families, walked in the fe of God 
country, and proved th i 
Josern A. Ge DEN « ine every splendid tr 
and forefathers nd ably necau if 
itance. He was born near Littlestown, Ad ‘ 
August 1, 1844, the oldest of the f 
Goulden and Mary Ann Wive | 
haptismal record of St. Aloys ( f f 
March, 1855. when in his eleventh | he remo 
parents to the farm near T: ( ( \ 
thereafter was the home town of the f 
He led the usual life of a fi 
tional opportunities were limited to th 
district school in the winters, which he attended t 
he was 15 years old. In 1860 Prof. An Meclx 
nud sterling character, organized in ‘I 
school known as Ragleton Institut nh Ne 
the age of 16 Joseru A. GouLDEN entered this 
| mained until October, 1862, under the ru 
land zealous McKinney, who made such an 
student that for the rest of his life the latt 
| teacher in the highest esteem and most affectik ( 
In October, 1862, at age 18, Josern A. Gouw 
ing in Ashbrook Academy, Littlestown, Pa., where | 
for two winters, until the early part of May, 1864, taking 
special instructions himself in the summer of 1863. In N 
ber of 1863 he heard President Lincoln deliver hi 
dress on the battle field of Gettysburg, standi: wit 
feet of the orator and always retaining a vivid lect of 
the wonderful event. That speech so crystallized ; oughts 
about the war that his school-teaching lost st of if i 
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that winter, and in May of 1864 he went to Philadelp) d 


1 
enlisted as a private in the United States Marine Corps 

He served on various ships of the North Atlantie, P 
River, and James River Squadrons, took part in the hot ht 
at Drewrys Bluff and in various engagement th the Con- 
federate batteries on the southern the Pot | 
in various fights and skirmishes. He made a non 3 
sioned officer, and when mustered out th an bonorable dis- 
charge on March 1, 1866, in his twenty-second year, he declined 
an appointment as a second lieutenant in the Regular An 

He went home to Taneyto nd entered 1 hool ef his 
old and beloved teacher McKinney er ft ecinal 
studies in which he wa deeply nteres i : ‘ ¢ 
year, 1866, he went to teach in Ts ( ! 
Emmitsburg, Pa.; a year later N 7 
quest of many of the prominent cit 
burg, a town of 2,000 people, | 
continued it with marked suecess fe ) 

In March, 1869, he went to Mill © 
ley County, W. Va., taking with hi 
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Allwein, descent 


distantly related to him through from old 
Pennsylvania famities intermarried with the earlier generations 


of Gouldens and Wivells. He was married on December 26, 
iS66, in St. Mary’s Chureh, Lebanon, Pa., by the Rev. J. H. 
Boetzkes. 

At Mill Creek he was again teaching, and reverting to his 


old love of farming during spare time. In November, 1870, he 
removed to Martinsburg, county seat of Berkeley County, W. 
Va., to become the principal of St. Joseph’s Parochial School, 
uvler the rectorship of Rev. John J. Kain, afterwards bishop of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and archbishop of St. Louis, Mo. While in 
Martinsburg the spare time he formerly devoted to farming 
he now gave to real estate and insurance, trying his hand at 
these for the first time, and as evidence of his untiring energy 
nnd ambition he also studied law, working and studying day 
and night. 

As the insurance business scemed to furnish the best oppor- 
iunities for his natural talents, he decided to devote himself 
to it exclusively, and removed to Lebanon, Pa., in May, 1872, 
where he spent three years actively engaged in his new business. 
In Mareh, 1875, still engaged in the life insurance business, he 
moved to the seventeenth ward of Pittsburgh, Pa.; he was then 
in his thirty-first year, thoroughly equipped and experienced, 
und a new and broader phase of his life began. 

His ability as an insurance man was so marked that on 
November 1, 1879, he was appointed superintendent of eastern 
ugencies Tor the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., and for the 
remainder of his life, some 354 years, he remained in the service 
of that company as superintendent of agents, general agent and 
manager, and member of the board of trustees. In his new posi- 
tion he traveled extensively in the Eastern, Middle, and South- 
ern Atluntic States, appointed agents, aided them to secure 
business, filled them with his own overpowering enthusiasm and 
energy, and left unforgettable impressions of his cheerful dis- 
position and remarkable personality. 

He became interested in the Emerald Beneficial Association, 

fraternal, insurance, social, and beneficial organization then 
spreading rapidly in western Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
und New York; he soon became State president of it, and 
national president; of its semimonthly publication, The Vindi- 
eator, he became editor and publisher. He traveled extensively 
also in the interest of the “bk. B. A.,” organized branches, ad- 
elressed meetings, and filled the whole organization with the fire 
of his energy. 

The politics of his time had also strong appeals for him, and 
he had acquired, in his first few years in Pittsburgh, the repu- 
iation of being a very effective public speaker, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to discuss the issues of a campaign, with an un- 
failing flow of language, and in a happy and convincing way. 

His various activities as a life insurance man, as head of a 
widely known beneficial and fraternal society, as a newspaper 
editor, as a Democratic orator of undoubted ability; the con- 
stantly spreading cirele of his friends made on extensive 
travels; his genius at organizing agency forces, branches of 
fraternal orders, and political mass meetings, soon brought him 
into great prominence as one of Pittsburgh’s leading citizens. 

In 1882 he was appointed one of the managers of the State 
Reform School at Morganza, Pa., by Robert E. Pattison, the 
Democratic governor of Pennsylvania. Goy. Pattison had re- 
ceived warm, active, and unselfish support in a number of stir- 
ring meetings organized and addressed by his Pittsburgh ad- 
mirer; the two men, so like in their great popularity and in 
their devotion to public causes, were ever after warm personal 
friends. On this board of managers JosErpH A, GOULDEN served 
for four years. 

In 1886 he was unanimously selected by the Democrats of 
Pittsburgh's seventeenth ward, and other parts of the forty- 
fourth Pennsylvania senatorial district, as candidate for State 
senator. The district was Republican by about 12,000, but he 
came so near to upsetting this margin by a remarkably active 
campaign, cutting the 12,000 down to 1,500, that he gave the 
successful Republican candidate, Ex-State Senator John C. 
Newmeyer, an oid political * war horse,” the scare of his politi- 
eal life. 

But the call of a wider field was stirring him, and he was 
already pruning his wings for a larger flight. In 1888 he an- 
nounced his intention of leaving Pittsburgh and going to New 
York, and he secured the appointment as general agent in that 
city for his company, the Penn Mutual Life. Pittsburgh con- 
sidered his going as a public loss, and a public banquet was 
tendered to him at the old Seventh Avenue Hotel, attended by 
ihe mayor, postmaster, a host of city officials, and prominent 
business men. The speeches voiced the regret of the citizens, 
yet wished their fellow townsman Godspeed. A suitably in- 
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| of New York City. 


| Life Insurance Co. he was successful from the start: 
|} most immediately his passion to be doing things for hi 


a 
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scribed and gem-studded gold wateh and ehaiy 
now the heirlooms of one of his grandsons. 

In October, 1889, when 45 years old, he came to New 
and settled in the old Fordham section, the old college 
Poe fame, then a part of the annexed district 


i were pres: ed 


Te 
. of ** North 
He lived in Fordham for the remai) 
his life, over 25 years. As the general agent of the Penn 


bors and friends led him again into public prominen 
joined the Fordham Club and was selected chairman 
public improvement committee; he organized meetings 
vocate needed improvements and inaugurated the plan of 
committees away down town to appear before the city 
and heads of departments to personally present the fact: 
improvements, and to keep at it until the improvement 
actually obtained. 

He then started organizing taxpayers’ associations 
other sections of the annexed district, arranging mass | 
for sorely needed civic improvements and taking committ: 
visits to the city officials to bring into actual being the 
improvements. In a few years he had organized thes 
payers’ associations in nearly every section of the twent 
and twenty-fourth wards, and the next forward step \ 
combination of all of these local associations into a gene 
known as the Taxpayers’ Alliance, of which he was 1 
ganizer and first president, presiding over it for four yea: 
it represented practically the entire north side and had 
it the approval of every inhabitant and the propagand: 
very large membership in the local societies, this 
became a powerful factor in public improvements and th 
ord of its achievements a remarkable one. There was 
single one of these in which he was not almost directly 
mental. 

He also joined the Democratic club of his district anv 
promptly appointed chairman of the speakers’ commit! 
the course of a few campaigns it could be said that there 
not a single Democratic political meeting in any part 
district that he did not address or preside over, and ni 
them he organized, gathering together the audiences and ; 
ing for the speakers. 

Another consuming passion of his life found free play 
from the mofnent of his advent in Fordham; that \ 
interest in education and the schools. He visited tl: 
school in Fordham, impelled by his old love of teachi: 
delivered to the pupils one of those short and brillia: 
that made such indelible impressions on their minds. Ii 
ited other schools, and his visits at each became more fre 
it soon became his daily habit to visit some school at the 
bly hour and to urge some civie virtue for the adoption 
pupils; he appeared in every graduation exercise that bh 
possibly arrange to attend, and the principals in time be: 
so arrange the hours and days for these exercises that he | 1 
take in every one of them in succession all over the two 
of the annexed district. He grew to know every teacher ! 
school official, and almost every child in every school; 
course of years he followed their careers from class to 
from lower to higher grades, from grammar to high schoo! 
college. The pupils themselves, as well as the teachers, cau 
consider him almost a permanent part of the school sys 
always present to aid and encourage and enthuse them, to 
up pride in their studies and ambition to succeed in life. 

He carried on all of these activities, and many others || 
came to his hand, simultaneously; his enormous activity 
energy enabled him to crowd into each day the events which 


nal 


ordinarily weuld not fit into six days. And he did not negiect 
his insurance business nor his home garden at Fordham, which 
he planted and cultivated as though he had no other interest in 
life, and from which he produced a fine crop of vegetables and 


flowers each year, thus giving rein to another of his life's S- 
sions—farming. 

He became so well known as a friend of the schools anid 
chief advocate of public improvements, and acquired such 
among city officials as the leader of incessant committee- 
manding and obtaining improvements, that he had only be l 
Fordham three years when Mayor Hugh J. Grant, in November, 
1882, appointed him a school commissioner, or a member oi the 
city’s board of education. 


During his four years’ service 4S 
commissioner he was a very active member of four subcommit- 
tees of the board, did an immense amount of school work, .nd 


made an ineredibly large number of visits to schools all ever 
the city, attending the morning assemblies, graduation exercises, 
and those arranged to celebrate the National and State holidays. 
He obtained the appreval of the board for the first |» mn 


wre 
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and started patriotie 


plan in favor of superannuated teachers ; 
instruction or military training in the schools. 


With the aid of several of the more sympathetic principals 


he organized uniformed companies of boys, and had _ oflicers 
of the Army and National Guard instruct them in military 
tactics after school hours on certain days and on Saturdays; 


here this could not be done, he had color guards of boys 
organized to take charge of the school flag, to be displayed at 


norning assembly and solemnly saluted by the entire school, 
hors and girls. Meanwhile he had joined Winfield Secote Han- 
cock Post of the Grand Army of the Republic; and he soon had 
the Grand Army of the Republic posts purchase and officially 
yresent to the school American flags. These presentation cere- 
monies, in which a squad of old veterans, in their Army uniforms, 


handed over to the proud color guard of the school the glorious | 


emblem of patriotism and love of country, were solemn specta- | 


cles and object lessons that the pupils never forgot. Commis- 
sioner Goulden was always the motive power from beginning 
to end, and he never rested until practically every post had 
presented one or more flags, and until every school had such 
a flag, with its ceremony of presentation and acceptance, and 
the eustom inaugurated of saluting it daily. 

The idea of patriotic instruction and military training did not 
grow so rapidly, for want of instructors and press of other 
studies on the children’s time, but he managed to have a num- 
ber of schools organize and equip uniformed companies of boys, 


who took part in the parades on Memorial Day and on other | 


occasions, especially when the Grand Army of the Republic 
would also parade. And to this day no public celebration or 
parade is complete in New York without its section of children. 

His Grand Army of the Republic comrades soon elected him 
post commander, and in 1896, just as his term as school com- 
missioner was expiring, he was elected chairman of the memo- 
rial coumittee, the central body, composed of all the Grand 
Army of the Republic posts of the whole city of New York. 
Finding that as chairman of the memorial committee he was 
also a member of the commission designated by law to erect a 
memorial monument to the city’s toll of heroes in the Civil 
War, and as the commission, with an appropriation of $300,000, 
had practically done nothing for want of the man with time to 
devote to it, he promptly assumed the task, had the commission 
organized, was elected its secretary, and never ceased in his 
efforts, practically alone and single handed, until the Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Monument on Riverside Drive was a _ beautiful 
reality. The monument was dedicated and formally presented 
to the city in 1902, and the ceremonies were almost a personal 
tribute to the secretary of the commission. 

In 1897, when his increasing public duties made it appear 
that his life insurance business might suffer through lack of 
attention, he took into partnership his son, Maurice E. Goulden, 
already successful as manager of another company. His son 
from that time forward assumed most of the burdens and office 
duties of the business of J. A. Goulden & Son as general agents 
of the Penn Mutual Life, and this devotion and loyalty enabled 
the father to give an ever larger amount of time and attention 
to civic and public matters. 

These now included, among all the others previously referred 
to, his chairmanship of the local school board of the twenty-fifth 
city district, for almost two years; and his membership in the 
board of trustees of the New York State Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Home, at Bath, N. ¥. On the latter board he was appointed in 
1902, and served continuously to his death, at which time he was 
the president of the board and its member oldest in service. He 
was vice president of the Penn Mutual Agency Association, com- 
posed of the managers and general agents of the company 
throughout the entire country; he presided at many of its meet- 
ings and at the meetings of its executive committee, and took an 
active part in all the projects for the good of the company and 
the business, and later became the president of the association. 
He was a vice president of the North Side Board of Trade, com- 
posed of the leading business men of the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth wards. He was a trustee of the Church of Our 
Lady of Mercy, in Fordham, from 1893 until his death. 

At the time he came to New York, and on various later ocea- 
sions when suggestions were made as to possible political offices 
to which he might be called, he said to his son, and to others as 
the occasion served, that he had but one political ambition, and 
that was to serve the people as their Representative in Congress. 
He said that if the people would elect him a Member of Congress 
the dream of his life would be realized. He was so widely 
known in 1902, yet had so persistently refused to be considered 
for the usual political offices, that it was felt he had no ambition 
to be elected to public office; but always he had the ambition, 
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without a thought that } “ Hed 
people in Congress 


When, as a result of the « . ) wh) 
reapportionment ot the Stat Like bore 
sional district by itself, inst 


chester County and 


as though one man, turned to 1 : 





Member of Congres from 1 

the dreams of his whole life 

He went into th wnpaign W 

thusiasm, with all the exaltat S 
armies of friends, chietly Republic wavered 

unable to grasp the idea tha selil dl « 
public movement, their leader ! } 

civic improvement in The Bronx r . 
ests, could be just a Democrat; b thre gy 

a moment, and he was elected by a handsome maj 

in a district with a larger popula 

} sional district in the United States. 

He was reelected in 1904. 1906. and 1908 

some majorities. In 1910 he positively ret 
| date for reelection, stating in 2 public speech that 

to give others a chance to serve the people in exalted 

But in 1912, after another reapportionment of 

based on the 1910 census, when The Bronx was to be the 
portion of two congressional districts, the Democrats « 
more northerly district, in which he lived, so prey 
him that he consented to be a candidate for M ‘ 
gress in the new twenty-third district. H triumph 
primaries was only a prelide to a greater triumph 


solver of all their probl ms, the fri id in ll emerget 
| cheerful helper in every extremity. In his old home t 
Taneytown, Md.—when his body brought there wit 
pomp and panoply of a congressional funeral service 
he knew personally every man, woman, and child, the mov 
was profound and intense; all business was suspended 
whole day, and absolutely the whole town turned out to ] 
| mourn for their great dead. On May 6, 1915, he was but 


election. 

In 1913, when the growing size and importance of T 
compelled the parties to take account of Bronx men 
selection of the greater city’s three chief officers ui 
troller, and president of the board of aldermen the 1 
had the distinction of being the first party 
nition. In spite of his mest strenuous efforts to oir 
very reluctantly acceded to the practically unanimou 
of the party and of the people, and the candid 
president of the board of aldermen: he made the eampnis 


to make the 


became 


all of his old-time energy and enthusiasm, but went d 
defeat with his party, his personality having nothing wl 
to do with the matter and being powerless to save the p 
sut in 1914 he was again elected a Member of Congr: 
the sixth time; he had served two months of this si 


when he died suddenly in Philadelphia on May 3, 191° 

Many new honors had come to him. He was elected 
tee of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., then an 
with assets of $140,000,000 to be administered : he was at 
of the New York Catholic Protectory, and took 


‘ } 
al CLOCT) 


in the education and industrial training of its army o 
and girls; he was vice president of the Atlantic Deepe) 
ways Association, and labored hard to complete The Bro 
of that commercial waterway which was to prot nd 
American trade and commerce. 

He was loaded with many honors, and yet ham 
of cares for the people, when death visited him HH 


flinched or failed toward the end, never faltered in the 


duty, could not be persuaded that age or other condit 
hamper his energy or lessen his a vity; 1 died in tl 
tide of pulsing life, while living strenuously vhile « 
blithely and joyfully to attend : g of 

beloved insurance company, after 

its widows and orphans. 

He cared little for fame, as uch, or for the opini 
terity ; but the wonderful outpouring of tributes occ: 
his death would have gladdened his heart could he | 
known. Most touching of all were the pre ms ¢ 
children who could not underst 1 tl here in ern 


with 


friend who seemed to be them 
old soldiers who seemed to feel that 


and of thousands of men and women who looked upon him: 


family plot, among seven generations 
times sacred to him, 
The one great outstanding fact of |} 


which underlay his every activity, the to | 
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was his unselfish devotion to other people and the people’s inter- 
The life insurance business appealed keenly to him, be- 
cause it meant protection to widows and orphans; it meant thrift 
and old-age funds for everyone; teaching meant the preparation 
of the rising generation for their part in life, for their earrying 
en of the duties of civilization ; his war experience was prompterl 
by a like impulse to be of service to others. He was always im- 
pelled unconsciously to be up and doing for others; and, while 
there were times when it seemed as though this would over- 
whelm him and his own beloved ones with disaster, his great 
faith in ultimate good overcame all perils and troubles, and the 
great tide of his life would again run on for the public good. 
He never had a selfish thought for himself nor for his own 
future; his heart beat itself out for others. 
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Naval Defense on the Pacifie Coast. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM D.STEPHENS, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 28, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, in the hearings 
before the Naval Affairs Committee ef the House of Representa- 
tives one year ago you will find my questions and the answers 
thereto by the Secretary of the Navy and others, all clearly 
and definitely demonstrating that the United States is practieally 
without any naval defense on the Pacific coast, is only meder- 
ately fortified, and has comparatively few soldiers there to use 
as a mobile army. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since I eame to Congress, and before, I 
have favored adequate national defense. Everywhere in the 
district which I represent I spoke during this last summer in 
favor of a larger defense—such a defense as may keep us out 
of war and will without question pretect and preserve us if 
attacked, 

Adequate and proper preparation for the defense of eur be- 
loved country will preserve the yeung men of this Nation to the 
Nation and to their mothers, wives, and children. 

Mr. Speaker, we need an increased Army, more fortifications, 
and more air craft of every kind; and, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, we need a wonderfully increased Navy, for it will 
be the duty of the Navy not only to protect our harbers and eur 
cities but to go far out from our shores to meet and vanquish 
the enemy fleets. 

If we ought to have a larger Navy, we ought to have it now. 
We should authorize and commence construction of it now. I 
do not favor the expenditure of one penny for aggression, but I 
do favor the expenditure of $500,000,000, and more if necessary, 
for a Navy complete in detail and large enough to protect us 
not only on the Atlantic coast but also along the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, Cal., the following resolutions and memo- 
rial to Congress, urging national and Pacific coast defense: 

Los ANGELES CHAMBER oF ComMEnrcE, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
RESOLUTION URGING NATIONAL AND PACIFIC COAST DEFENSB, 
Whereas the United States is at present practically unprepared to defend 
itseif against an attack by foreign force ; and 
Whereas the need for such defense may arise following the termination 
of the present hosttlities now being waged among several of the great 
nations; and 
Whereas the cost and consequences of an attack would be inconceiv- 
ably greater than the cost of even the most elaborate preparedness for 
defense ; and 
Whereas the United States Government now has in the organizations 
known as the General Board of the Navy and the General Staff of the 

Army, a hignly trained and experienced body of military and navaij 

experts whose opinion on these matters should be the best obtainable ; 

and 
Whereas it ts our understanding that the plans and suggestions of these 


beards concerning immediate preparation have not been adopted: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Dircetors of the Los Angcles Chamber of 
Commerce, first, that the United States Government take immediate 
steps to insure the prompt and successful defense of all of its territory ; 
second, that the measures adopted to attain the above end should include 
complete and specific plans providing adequately for the defense of the 
Pacific coast, which should be formulated without delay by the General 
Board of the Navy and the General Staff of the Army of the United 
States, and which should give full consideration and weight to the facts 
and recommendations embodied in the attached memorial to Congress 
which sets forth the conditions on the Pacific coast from which arises 
the urgent and imperative necessity for the establishment and perma- 
nent maintenance on that coast of a land force adequate for its defense ; 
third, that the principle of universal military service by the entire man- 
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hood of the country, which is a true democratic system. 
adopted as the fuundation for our ultimate system of nation 
Such service should be with the colors on the part of 
as provided for in the Federal Constitution, or else 
butions from those unable to serve in person, to be 
the military and naval services of the country. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of reso! 
passed by the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber 0: 
merce at the regular meeting held Wednesday, January 19, 1916. _ 
Rost. N. BULLA, Presiden? 


sho 1 
al defe 
those phy i ill 
by financial 
applicable s¢ 


Attest: 
Frank Wicerns, & 
MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
America in Congress assembled: 


The faets and recommendations hereinafter set forth are respect 
submitted for your consideration in behalf of the people of the [. 
coast. 

i. It must be conceded that no dependence can be placed on | 
naval reinforcements from the Atlantic to the Pacifie coast in th: 
of war. The Panama Canal is uncertain. It easily could be 
or its locks wrecked with dynamite prior to open warfare 
enemy of the United States. Untless a powerful fleet is kept const 
on the Pacific coast and is equal in fighting power to the con 
navies of Asia, it would fail as an adequate defense measure. [It 
face destruction unless it was provided with fortified naval 
harbors of refuge similar to those that have protected the Na 
Germany in the present war. 

2. However desirable it would be for the United States to 
fleet of superior fighting power on the Pacific Ocean, its cons 
would require many years. By no possibility could an adequate 
for the Pacific be built in time to meet immediate necessity for a1 
pregnable defense. It appears obvious that the need for such 4d 
will arise, if ever, before the needed ficet could be constructed 
that reason such naval defenses as can be immediately provided 
the Pacific coast should be not offensive but defensive in charact 
cluding navai bases, harbors ef refuge, coaling stations with 
reserve coal supplies, transports, swift cruisers, torpedo boats 
rines, torpedoes, mires, mine layers, and large ficets of aeroplanes, 
ample ammunition and supplies at all bases. 

5. Naval bases should be established immediately and strongly 
fled at all vantage points on the Pacific const in the United Stat 
at Sitka, Cooks Inlet, Unalaska, Samoa, and Pearl Harbor. Unless 
ean proceed simultaneously, the establishment and fertifieation ot 
naval bases should take precedence over ship construction. Sea 
on the Pacific depends on the possession of these naval bases, wil 
adequate fuel supply. 

4. The defense of Alaska is vital to the safety of the Pacific cons 
the United States, and necessitates the immediate creation and per: 
nent maintenance of a land force in Alaska large enough to in 
safety of this Territory. Such an Alaskan land force should in 
construction reserve in which could be enlisted all men employed 
Government development work in Alaska, including the mining of 
to supply our naval coaling stations. 

5. An Alaskan agricultural reserve should be established, in add 
to the Alaskan construction reserve. This reserve should be 
by a campaign for the colonization of the agricultural lands of A 
under a system patterned after that of the New Zealand land sett! 
which should be inaugurated immediately by the National Govern: 
It should be so vigoreusly conducted as to establish speedily in A 
a@ permanent population adequate for its protection in the event ot 
and every settler should be trained as a reservist, as they a 
Switzerland, Australia, and New Zealand. 

6. Harbor fortifications should be built immediately for the prot 
tien of all cities and harbors on the Pactfic coast, and such 
fenses should be at all times fully manned, and should be pre 
against a land attack by the permanent maintenance of an ade 
land foree, amply provided with field artillery and automobile ft: 
portation and the construction of the necessary military highw 
The protection of cities must include the protection of their sour 
water and food supplies. 

7. The standing Army of the United States should be increased 
rovided with a reserve, by the adoption of the plan proposed by 
Var Department, which contemplates the creation of a reserve fo! 
Regular Army by a six years’ enlistment, of which two years w 
be given to service with the colors and the remaining four years | 
reserve. A separate force should be enlisted for colonial and isthu 
service. 

8. A national construction reserve should be established and per 
nently maintained to embrace all men employed in construction work 

by the National Government, including the building of highways and 
waterways, flood prevention and protection, river regulation, forestr 
and land reclamation. Al! such work should be done by a regula: 
enlisted and organized reserve, under civil contro! in time of pe: 
and instantly ready for military service in the event of war rhe 
German forestry system might well be the model after which sucn a 
national censtruction reserve should be patterned. 

9. A national rural reserve, with an eventual strength of 5.000.000 
men, should be created and maintained at proper strategic points in 
the United States under a system embodying the features of the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand land settlement systems. Each rura! 
servist should be settled upon a small tract of land, no larger t! 
he can cutivate with his own labor with the help of his family. 1 
entire rural reserve shouid be officered, trained, equipped. and 
ganized so that in the event of war they would be as good soldie! 3 
the reserves of Switzerland, who are at all times ready for instant 
military service. 

10. ku the national reserves of the United States should 
tinuously under the exclusive jurisdiction and control of the Wa: 
partment in all matters relating to military training, equipment, 

ganization, and service, and should always be prepared to join t 
colors without delay. That instant readiness of the national rese! 
for service in defense of the country would be our best safes 
against the breaking out of war. We might then rest assured that! 
nation ever would attack the United States or attempt to invade 
occupy any of its territory or possessions. 

11. The most imperative need to insure the instant preparedness o 
the United States for national defense would be a full complement ot 
officers for all the reserves, always in active command. All the na 
tional reserves should therefore be under command of officers pro 





con 


be ym 


I? 


moted from the ranks or trained in military schools under the dire 
tion of the War Department, 


All such officers should be classed and 
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nked the same as officers of the Regular Army. Military schools 
shonld be established and maintained in different parts of the United 
states, Where a sufficient number would be regularly trained to pro 

the officers unecessary for the national reserves. Many of the 

itary posts are improperly located for their present use and should 

transformed into such military schools, The plan now in operation 

in the Regular Army, under which men are, after examination, pro 

ted from the ranks, should be made applicable to all branches ¢ 
national reserves. 

12. National defense against a foreign invasion may become nece 

ry before an adequate Navy or fortifications can by any possibility 
e constructed, particularly on the Pacitic coast, which would in that 

ent probably be isolated immediately by the obstruction of the Pan 

a Canal and the destruction of railroad lines through the mountains, 
rhis would make it impossible to transfer military forces or reinforce 
ents or munitions or materials of war to the Pacitic coast It is for 

s and other reasons imperatively necessary that the entire land force 
equired for the defense of the Pacific coast should be stationed and 
yaintained permanently in the territory lying between the Cascade, 
sierra Nevada, and Sierra Madre Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, o1 

the Colorado River Valley and the State of Nevada. Such a force 

mid not safely be less than 100,000 men in southern California or 

the Colorado River Valley and Nevada, 100,000 in the San Joaquin 
Valley, 100,000 in the Sacramento Valley, 100,000 in Oregon, and 100 
000 in Washington, a total of 500,000 men fully equipped and oflicered, 
thoroughly trained and organized, and ready for instant military ser 

They should be permanently stationed in the localities mentioned 
obviate any necessity for transporting treops through or across ih 
tehachapi or Siskiyou Mountains. The Colorado River Valley and 
Nevada should be connected with the coast of southern California by 
veral complete systems of military highways. 

13. This urgent need for a separate national reserve constituting a 
land force of 500,000 inen on the Pacific coast must be recognized, and 
t should be created by Congress without any delay whatsoever, with 
the same irresistible energy that would be put forth if it were certain 
that a foreign invasion of the Pacific coust would be attempted by 
either England or Germany with an Asiatic ally before the end of the 
year 1916. In no other way can the security of the Pacitie coast 
ivainst such an invasion be assured, and such security must not «ke 
pend upon chance or good fortune. It must be made certain, and with 
out regard to cost. because the safety of the lives and homes of out 
people are involved, as well as our continued occupancy of the Pacific 
littoral of the United States and all our Pacific possessions. The neces 
sary appropriations should be made and all the legislation required for 
the immediate establishment of a land foree of 500,000 men for 11 
defense of the Pacific coast should be enacted at the present session 


yA 





of Congress without delay. - 

14. lt is not possible for a standing army adequate for Pacitic coast 
defense to be permanently inaintained on the Pacilic coast. Neither 
is it possible to provide the necessary land ferce for such defense ly 


either a State or National militia. The sparse population and in 
evitable isolation of the Pacific littoral in the event of war inakes it 
imperatively necessary that the required land force should be estab 
lished by Congress by the adoption of a plan for immediately recruitin 
such a force from the Nation at large. This can be done, and it can 
be successfully done in no other way than by supplementing the re 
serves provided under the plans of the War Department by the imme 
diate enlistment and establishment of a national home-croft reserve, 
composed of 500,000 young men, preferably married men, who would 
eagerly grasp the opportunity for an enlistment of three years in such a 
reserve upon the terms and conditions hereinafter specified a 
forth, 

15. The men enlisted in this home-croft reserve tirst would be given 
ithe military training necessary to make of them as good soldiers as 
those in the regular standing Army, and thereafter they would re 
ceive the daily military training necessary to keep them constantly 


het set 


ready for actual military service, but they would also receive all the 
training necessary to qualify them within the three years to be expert 
acreculturists and horticulturists. This latter training should include 
everything required for the intensive cultivation of the land, fruit, 
vegetable, and berry culture, and the raising of poultry, pigeons. a 
rabbits, as well as community cooperation and organization. Hvery 
reservist at the end of his three years of service would have been sciet 
titically trained in the art and science of the home-croft system of educa 
tion and life. Ile would know how to get his living from 5 acres of land, 
and he should be entitled to a perpetual lease of such a tract of land 
irom the National Government on the expiration of his three years’ 
term of service in the national home-croft reserve, on condition that he 
should be enrolled and continue his service as a reservist in the national 
rural reserve until 45 years of age. 

16. The national homecroft reserve for Pacifie coast defense should 
be enlisted and organized immediately and their military training begun 
without delay. While this preliminary training is being given them and 
the force is being organized, the National Government should acquire 
100,000 acres of land in each of the tive localities above named in the 
States of California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregen, and Washington. These 
lands should be paid for by the issuance of Government bonds for the 
amount of the purchase price, as is done in New Zealand when the 
Government purchases land for subdivision and celonization. Each 
tract of land should be subdivided into acre homecrofts. A house and 
all necessary buildings should be erected on each homeecroft, and roads, 
streets, waterworks, und sewers should be built. The cost of such im 
provements should be provided by a bond issue by the National Govern 
ment, as is done under the Australian and New Zealand system of land 
reclamation and settlement. The capital invested would be more than 
represented by the increased value of the land with the improvements 

17. The homecroft reservists should be given the opportunity to do 
the labor required for the construction of all improvements on the land 
and should be adequately compensated fer such labor. Each reservist, 
with his family, should have the right to the 1 and ocenpancy of a 
homecroft during his term of service for three years, under 
similar to the perpetual lease system of Government land setilemé 
in New Zealand, and should pay a rental that would cover the interest 
on the Government's entire investment and a low amortizati h 
An additional charge should cover the cost of educational inst ti 
and training. Each reservist should be entitled to all the pre ts fre 
his homecroft and all moneys realized from sales thereof, and ne 























further compensation should be made to him for military service in tin 
of peace, but when in actual service in time of war he should 
lion receive the same pay as a soldier in the Regular Army 

18. The land force thus provided for Vacific coast detens: hon 
include an infantry and field artillery force, and also the force neces 
sary to fully man all coast defenses and fortifications on the I: 
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It is true that $25,000,000 will not accomplish very much in 
the way of aiding the development of the roads of this country, 
but it is a beginning, and in the end will undoubtedly encourage 
the promotion of good-road building throughout the United States. 

I shall support this bill, and in doing so I feel that I am well 
representing the interests and welfare of each community in 
the State which I have the honor to represent. 


Child-Labor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. COOPER, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 28, 1916. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I shall support this 
measure because I am now and always have been opposed to 
child labor. This bill provides that when any State in the 
Union desires to permit innocent little children of tender age to 
work in the mines, quarries, canneries, mills, workshops, or 
factories of such State, then it shall be unlawful for employers 
of child labor in these States to ship products of such labor into 
nnother State. In other words, this bill prevents employers of 
child labor in 4 or 5 States in the South, where children are 
employed in the cotton mills, from disposing of their child- 
made products in 42 other States in the Union which have laws 
prohibiting child labor. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years we have heard much in our legis- 
lative halls about conservation of our forests, water-power sites, 
our tineral resources, and public lands. Many good laws have 
been enacted to conserve our natural resources for the people. 
This has all been well and good, but I wish that we as a Nation 
would become a little more interested in the conservation of our 
manhood and womanhood, our boys and girls, 

After all, it is not our fine farms and beautiful homes, it is 
not our large cities with paved streets and avenues over which 
we drive high-powered automobiles, it is not our large manu- 
facturing industries, it is not a large Army or a powerful Navy 
that makes a Nation great. Our Nation is measured by the 
standard of manhood and womanhood, by the: character, edu- 
cation, and efliciency of the men and woman who are our citi- 
zens, No nation is great unless its citizenship attains the high- 
est possible standard of religion, morality, and education. 

This bill provides for the conservation of our boys and girls. 
It protects them from those who would commercialize their little 
bodies and take away from them that great inheritance of edu- 
cation which rightfully belongs to every American child. I say 
it is the duty of every State and every nation to enact legisla- 
tion providing for the education of its people, for education is 
the firm foundation upon which every free government must 
stand. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that whenever there is any legis- 
lation recommended on the floor of Congress that has for its 
ultimate purpose the uplifting of humanity along the moral or 
educational lines there are always those who oppose such pro- 
posals on the ground of personal liberty, State rights, or else 
they say such laws would be unconstitutional. 

I am not a lawyer, therefore I am not qualified to pass on the 
constitutionality of this measure. But I do believe that Con- 
gress should have the power to pass laws which will protect the 
children of our country from any condition that may arise to 
retard their development—physically, mentally, or morally. 

I do not believe there is a Member of this Congress that would 
permit his boy or girl to go to work between the tender ages of 
10 and 14 years, yet we are told by people from the South, who 
represent the mill owners of the States in that part of the 
country, that there are hundreds of boys and girls of this age 
employed in their mills from 10 to 12 hours a day. Further- 
more, the product of this child labor is now shipped into the 
Northern and Western States, which have laws to protect their 
children from the sweatshops and the factories. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said in the beginning, I am opposed to child 
labor, and it seems to me that it would be commendable, indeed, 
for this Congress to pass this bill. By so doing we will pro- 
tect the health and promote the education of those who are the 
real asset of our country. Let us build higher the standard of 
civilization and citizenship by conserving our boys and girls, who 
will some day take our places in the gevernment of the greatest 
grandest Nation in the world. 


ana 
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“Why Does the Democratic Party Deserve the Contiyy, 
Confidence of the Country?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEMENT C. DICKINSON. 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or Representatives. 
Friday, January 28, 1916. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted ¢5 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a memory 
dum by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 
swering the question “ Why does the Democratic Party des 
the continued confidence of the country?” and showing that | 
Democratic Party has made good under the administration 
President Wilson. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM. 

You ask, Why does the Democratic Party deserve thi 
tinued confidence of the country? The answer is, 
has made good; and I believe that there can be 
answer to your question. 

No one could have foreseen three years ago that the lif 
this Nation would have been so intense as it has been dur 
this administration, and few would have prophesied, I be! 
that so much would have been accomplished so wisely and 
many situations of an unprecedented character dealt wit 
satisfactorily. 

This country is growing more nonpartisan every day. It 
asking fur an efficient and an honest government, and is be 
ing more indifferent as to the labels which for purposes of cv: 
dinated action men bear. And somehow it matters very |i! 
what any of us may say regarding the merits or the demerit 
of a party, for minds are seldom brought to a conclusion by 
political speeches or political articles. The newspaper, w 
daily tells the story of what is done, gives to the citizen 
basis for a judgment which he makes independent of parti: 
appeal. 

In a word, I think it makes little difference what criti: 
is launched against the administration or what any of us may 
have to say in its praise. The American people have judged it 
already very decisively by the things which it has done; and 
one of the greatest things which it has done has been to s: 
ously disappoint its lugubrious opponents. For, as I look back 
over the past three years, I recollect very distinctly the s: 
tones of those who prophesied calamity if such misfortu 
should happen to the country as to place the Democratic Part 
in possession of its governmental machinery, and one of 
greatest of these calamities would be a financial derangemen| 
which credits would be destroyed, our banking system imperi!: 
and inflation follow demagogic legislation. 

The answer of the Democratic Congress was the Federal re 
serve act, which sound men of finance and generous-minded op; 
nents have characterized as the greatest single constructive | 
of legislation enacted by Congress in the past 50 years, and on 
which in its first year tided the country over the most threaten 
ing financial emergency in its history. Why was it necess:r) 
for the Democratic Party to do this great service to the commer 
and the industries of the United States? The truth is that 
things can be done wisely and well only by those who are ind 
pendent of political obligations ; and in this, I think, lies the ke: 
note of Democratic achievement. The party has had no otlier 
master than its own desire to serve well the country; it did m 
have to legislate for any interest; all of its avenues of appron 
were public and open; it could live its own life, and express 
will of the people as it understood that will. 

Think of this fact for one moment, and see if it has not s: 
real significance: The present administration has dealt w 
the tariff question, the banking question, and the regulation » 
interstate trade—the three most delicate questions which « 
cern business. The Democratic Party has been able to de 
with these matters of the most profound national importan 
because it could look at them boldly and model its policy lo! 
by what a group of men might wish but by what the countrs 
needs were. I believe that the Democratic Party is preeminent 
entitled to a return to power, because it has had the char: 
te be at once both independent and sagacious, a combination « 
qualities not too common; for independence too often mei! 
rashness, and sagacity too often means cowardice. 

The Underwood-Simmons tariff bill had no adequate fri 
It was in effect barely a year when the European war came on, 
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which shut off imports from nearly one-half of industrial Eu- | that the Wils adminis 
rope. Yet in that year of trial it produced as great rev * as | now broug) 


was produced the first year either under the McKinley bill or | south as far as the 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. Its aim was to make imports pay reve- 
nue; not to use import duties to promote excessive pro 
favored industries. It is a misfortune to our industries and | tion and reiteration assert 
commerce that the tariff has become the football of politics, | TI 
and those who are wise wish a respite from agitation and 


The policy of this count 


ts for | is to abide by settled inte 


egis- | of this positi There j 





lation. Surely there can be no great demand for a new kind approves this position It is « ' 
of tariff so long as labor conditions remain as they are now, | try for the oppor i that it 
with fewer men out of work in this country than there have | democracy to the world It 
ever been within a iifetime. this hemisp! re against th 
The history of a year has turned the mind of this Nation | The long view is the on e 
toward the necessity for a more adequate national police force. | immediate impulse, 
The demand that we shall not remain without adequate pro- With less sanity we mi ] 
tection against foreign aggression has called for the extension | ever the Lusitania. but hen Gé ‘ 
of our Army and Navy. We have no enemies, but we have | tention to wage war underseas in cord 


rights which we can not yield. The man who has anything | that had governed as to naval warfare. that « 
‘ . - . + . f t¢ : | . > . . ; : ; 

which anyone else wants must protect himself or it will be | And Chief Justice White said that in secu 

taken from him. If this is not so the policeman and the! the United States had acl 


hieved tl create | } 
courts are not needed. Even in a church pickpockets have | of the past generation. We hav ught through ¢ 
been found. A good watchdog is not a bad institution on a | means to gain the recognition of those rights which 
country farm. This world is not good enough yet to abolish | have secured by war. This is the function ot dip 
the use of the safe. But can we have a strong Army and | of course, it is not picturesg ut It : LVS requiré 
Navy without the menace of militarism—the upbuilding of | and patience. You can not dra atize new iat ' b 
the war spirit and the subordination of our social and indus- And, after all, we like the drama Wi : l , 
trial life to military and naval policies and authorities? Aus- | well-set stage. Personalities enchain our twinds. W 
tralia and Switzerland and Holland and the Argentine Re- | see “our man going up against their man.’ lo a 
public seem to have answered that question in the affirmative, | and endure the red tape of the mysterious foreign of 
and yet all have gone further in preparedness than it is pro- half so appealing as to “call ou “the uard” and “ ge 
posed we shall go. To think constantly of war is to bring about | That is to say. it is pot half so : ppealing if you want 
war. But to think constantly of the value of peace will pot called out and if you are anxious to be one of the ; 1 
ae peace when others ure on the hunt, not unless the hunted | self and to pay the bill yourself in your own dollars and 
S craven. own blood. 

As to our foreign affairs it is not yet time to speak fully, | The good lawyer settles his case out of court, if he can \ 
for the history of a foreign policy can uot be written until | in dealing with foreign powers the President is the attor 
its results are revealed. Broadly the question has been pre- the people of the United States. He is not a patie 
sented from the first day of the administration, Shall we go! nature. His own affairs he handles in » very direct d fort 
to war because foreign nations do things which are opposed to | right manner. But in handling the affairs of hi 
the pledges they have given to us and to the world? President dare not be rash or do the attractive, dramati 

We inherited a situation in Mexico that was horrible in its | pulsive thing when the burden of ‘his act must { on oO 
facts and apparently impossible of peaceful solution. Madero, | Washington was excoriated by his own fr 1 is f ( 
who seems to have been an unpractical idealist, had been mur- | pig influence for France in ber dav of strugg And J 
dered. Huerta, his commander in chief, had taken the ruler- | was as bitterly denounced for surrendering Mason d 
ship and announced that the constitution and the courts were | t England. The long view. however, has justiti« 
to be disregarded. The friends of Madero and of the consti- We ean have war any day we wish it, with eitl Gel 
tution had risen in revolt and held most of the land along our England or both AM shat te necded ia to aa 
border, Huerta had not been recognized by President Taft. | nigcance of some breach of international law ) 
Should we recognize him? gard the case made by the other side. The Presid 


The moral sentiment of the country would not stand for it, 
though the cientificos in the United States as in Mexico pressed 
for such recognition. What, then, was to be done? Either re- 
store order in Mexico by force or treat Mexico as a land in 
which two parties were at civil war. Force had its advocates 


will not let war come about that \ 
This Nation is not willing to 

fight. But a courageous and viri 

record as ours, and resources of men 


on _ — te looking for ; : 

and has still. Some see the possibility of adding a new strip to as tes ee a j : no oe 

our southern border; some are always for the strong hand, be- | guty to poli ae ‘nko iain alien ad 2 

cause it gives the Army something to do; some believe in ¢ — Pagstham enjorvina peace and | an tht ann th 
pelicy of aggression as the only way to establish firmly our own | po,eq to protect ourselves ane ee ake al 
position and insure against foreign injustice. It would have pa is a spate Paget ered sty gage oR ge ; 

been easy to have called on the Army to go in and settle things, ins re = . ae yriserdaicr cocper ee ae : a 1 

but when would we have come out? We went into Cuba and | P©"°® ecu Seen ' 


1 . ‘ ; without favoritism, preparedness 
came out; but in Cuba we found a people fighting an unending ae 


rebellion against a foreign monarchy in whose harbor the Maine 
had been destroyed. We said that Huerta would not receive 
recognition, and his government came to an end. The revolu- 
tionists divided, and when things came to a pass where one ele- 
ment clearly had the ascendancy and conditions of poverty made 
necessary outside aid, we recognized Carranza, after be had 
pledged himself to his fellow Latin Americans and to us that 
religious and civil liberty would be reestablished and persons | 
and property protected. 

How many men do you think there are in the United States 
who believe that it is the holy duty of this country to rush into 
a neighboring country whenever an American citizen is killed 
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within its borders by ruffians calling themselves an army? If [Ixy tHe House or Rerres 
there are many, they will yet have abundant opportunity, I Wednesday, Ja ry 


regret to prophesy, to spread a sense of fear, for the time never 
was when some part of Mexico was not in a turmoil and Ameri- 
cans were safe. The American people who have the making of 
war would not have stood for war either to seat Huerta, which 
was our first alternative, or to take the country out of the hands 
of Carranza and Villa and clean up the Mexican house. And 
that decision became firmer as they saw what war meant in 


Mr. BORLAND Mr. Speal 
far as lies within the jur 
great and growing evil of 
interstate-commerce clause ‘ { 
forbids the shipment 


the product oT mines, 


EEE 


Europe. industrial establishment whi 
If Carranza has the strength to maintain himself and Mexico | by the labor of childr« un | 
reestablishes itself, there is no American who will not rejoice | 16 for mines and 14 for oth 3] 
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product of the labor of children hetween those ages and 18 


before 7 o'clock in the morning. It is further provided that 
proot of the employment of children within the prohibited age 
in such a factory or establishment within 60 days prior to the 
shipment of the goods shall be prima facie evidence of the 
violation of the law. 

This bill is being bitterly contested by some of the industries 
alfected. Being unable to resist successfully the aroused public 
sentiment in favor of child-labor legislation, these special in- 
terests who have been exploiting child labor are masking behind 
the jealous regard for the Federal Constitution. They claim 


that such legislation is wholly within the province of the States | 
and not within the power of Congress, and that it would be a 


shocking violation of the Constitution to attempt to extend the 
Federal power to matters of purely police regulation within 
the States. This is not the first time that special interests have 
sought to use that great Instrument for the protection of vested 
wrong. I notice that very little excitement is created by 
attempted violations of the Constitution unless some great evil 
affecting the freedom and safety of the people and resulting 
in sordid gain for the privileged few is sought to be remedied. 
Behind the mask of a zeal for the Constitution may be fre- 
quently found the leering features of greed. 

It is a sufficient answer to such contention in this case to say 
that the pending bill does not attempt to control any State in 
its power to permit the manufacture within its own limits of 
soods, whether made by child labor or by any other form of 
violation of human rights, provided the goods are used and con- 
sumed within the sovereign State which permits the abuse. 
The power of Congress under the Federal Constitution over the 
subject of interstate commerce is full and complete. It is as 
ample and unrestricted as the power of the State over commerce 
Within its own limits. An argument that the States have power 
to prohibit child labor within their own borders is a direct con- 
fession that Congress has the same power where the commodi- 
ties are destined for interstate commerce, for one power is as 
complete and unlimited as the other. It has been expressly held 
in the celebrated Lottery cases that Congress had the power to 
prohibit the shipment in interstate commerce of lottery tickets 
or contracts, although issued wholly within one State and des- 
tined to be paid and redeemed at the point of issue, and this on 
the ground that the demoralizing influence of lotteries escaped 
the borders of the State when the tickets were attempted to be 
transmitted through the channels of interstate commerce. The 
sale principle applies to goods made by child labor. In fact, if 
we take the decision in the Lottery cases as rendered by that 
great jurist, Justice Ilarlan, and strike out the words “ lottery 


ticket and insert, wherever it oecurred, in lieu thereof the 
words “ goods produced by child labor,” every point of the deci- 


sion would apply. 

No State can, under the terms of the Federal Constitution, 
prohibit the admission within its berders of goods carried in 
interstate commerce. ‘That power is expressly taken away from 
the States and vested in Congress, hence no State can prohibit 
by its own action the admission of goods made by child labor. 
if some of the States of the Union in response to aroused and 
enlightened public opinion, have passed wholesome and effective 
child-labor laws to control the industries within their own 
borders, they must be made by virtue of such action the unwill- 
ing victims of unfair, unjust, and demoralizing competition from 
the sume class of goods coming from other States. Their public 
sentiment is outraged; their honest and law-abiding manufac- 
turers are discriminated against and they in fact encourage, by 
providing a convenient market, a form of base and sordid ex- 
ploitation of child labor in other States. For my own part I 
iu so strongly opposed to the exploitation of children for the 
purposes of commercial greed that I am willing to see both the 
States and the Nation exercise the full measure of power and 
responsibility committed to each to restrain and prohibit the 
evil. An appeal to States rights under such circumstances is not 
an appeal for justice and equality among the States, but a de- 
mand that certain States may be permitted to violate with im- 
punity the rights and sentiments of the people of other States. 
It would be much better and nobler for States rights to be ocea- 
sionally appealed to as a power to suppress wrong than as a 
power to secure immunity and protection for the wrongdoer. 

In the growing conception of the power of Congress over 
interstate commerce, which is in response to the intelligent 
demand of American public opinion, the chief merits are cer- 
tainty and uniformity of operation. TI am willing, nay anxious, 
to see the States exercise all of their power, and my whole 
political training makes me jealous of State rights. But 
State rights menn State duties. In this connection I am re- 
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; minded of the story of the small boy who had bothered | 
who are required to work after 7 o'clock in the evening or | 


| do not know, and it does not make any difference.” 








mother with a multitude of questions. Finally he said thi: 
he wanted to ask just one more question. "Thinking that t! 
asiest way to get rid of him was to answer the question, s 
said, “ What is it.” He said, “I want to know whether ; 
ears belong to my neck or to my face.” “ Well.” she said. © | 
“men, | 
insisted, “it does make a difference. Every time you t 
nurse to wash my neck she washes my ears and every. tiny 
you tell her to wash my face she washes my ears. I hav 
right to know whether my ears belong to my neck or to 
face.” 

Child labor is wrong, unjust, and demoralizing from ev 
standpoint. It tends to destroy the health and moral stamir 
and to blight the opportunities of the rising generation of cit 
zens. It throws the child into environments whieh can no 
possibly be useful and which may lead to moral and physic: 
degeneracy. There is no such thing as the sacred right 
contract involving the labor of a child. The child is, in 
broad sense, a ward of the State and the Nation, and neithe 
the child nor the employer can have a property right in tiv 
labor of the child, hence no rights of property are affected |) 
such legislation, either under the fifth or the fourteenth amen 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

The child can not compel the observance of proper condition 
of employment, and the law recognizes that it has not the dis 
cretion to know either this or the proper terms of compens: 
tion. In other words, the child is the most helpless of industri 
workers. But the moral and economic wrong does not stop wit! 
the child. A great injury is done to society and to the corn 
munity in blighting the early opportunities for physical si! 
intellectual development of the child. There is a gross wroie 
done also to adult industrial workers in subjecting them to 
competition disastrous and unfortunate in its nature. Child 
labor, especially in purely mechanical pursuits, cuts down thi 
average scale of wages of adults. The adult worker is sv) 
posed in most cases out of his wages to support not only hin 
self but to discharge the duties and responsibilities of fami! 
life and citizenship. He finds his wages reduced by the di- 
astrous competition of the exploited class of child workers, :u\ 
of course his chances for employment decrease. All thi- 
oecurs within the State which permits the exploitation of chili 
labor. If such goods are shipped beyond the borders of 1) 
State the same evil of unfortunate and demoralized competi 
tion affects the industrial workers throughout the Nation and 
operates unjustly toward honest and law-abiding employe 
who conform to the child-labor legislation of other States. The 
relentless laws of competition in trade would soon reduce i! 
manufacturers to the same mean and sordid standard or dri 
them out of business, and yet this is the condition in the Unite 
States to-day which it is sought to be shielded and defended 
under the sacred name of the Constitution, and of State rights 

Many of the States of the Union have passed wise, humat 
and. stringent laws on the subject of child labor which hav 
effectually attacked that evil. There are, however, seven States 
of the Union which have more than 1,000 child workers 1} 
tween the ages of 10 and 13 years. These States are Alabsam: 
2.489; Georgia, 2,819; North Carolina, 6,359; Pennsylvani: 
1,801; South Carolina, 4,154; Tennessee, 1,217; and Virginia« 
1,489. 

I am glad to say that Missouri has but 408. It is a maiter o! 
regret that most of these States are south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, where the recent growth of cotton mills and the 
textile industry is drawing the agricultural child into the fa 
tories. In fact, all, or nearly all, of the children employed in 
the southern cotton mills are white children of American lineage 
It is frequently said that in the small industrial communitics 
of the South the white child who works at night in the mills on 
his way home in the morning passes the negro child on his wa) 
to school. No sudden development of industrial enterprises. 
however new snd encouraging it may be to the South, should 
be based upon any such shocking condition, and it is a matter of 
regret that this most truly American section of our people are in 
danger of the blight of this evil. 

Let child labor be abolished in our country by giving to the 
Federal Government power to supplement the action of the indi 
vidual States. There are enough adult workers who need em 
ployment to man all of our great industries and bring our Nation 
to the highest point of economical efficiency. The factory is noi 
the place for the child, Five hours in the schoolhouse is better 
than 15 hours in the factory. The humane sentiments of the 
American people will not tolerate this evil, even if localized 
in « single State, for socially and nationally we are one people. 
one Nation, with a common destiny and a common national duty. 














Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 
OF UTAH, 


In true House or RyepreseNrATIvES. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ill M 





MANN] iS very sure t lL he vote Feil t { ~ 

; district will receive no ¢ ( bi I 

s district will pay, perhaps, a greater shure o 

juired for the construction of good roads in the ¢ 
istricts more directly benetited. The gentleman from © 
Mr. Gorpon] is also very sure thaf he does not vot ’ 

e bill because his city of Cleveland will receiv no dit 

nefit, in his opinion, from its operation 

The Ohio gentlen ir. G oO? s heen the t 14 
opponent he bill has had on the tloor of iis Hous It is to 

noted that ut the iust session of Convres vhen he a 
iree rural counties in his district, he voted for the good-reads 
hill similar in terms to the one now under co ration 

As I gather from the remurks of the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. MaNn], he tukes the brow The tutesmiinilke e 
the city will be benefited by this : as much : e country 
He says the cities are prosperous when the farm ure pros 
perous. In this he takes the proper view, in my jue nt. and 
I commend his argument to the gentleman fi Ohio Vi 
Gorpon}] and the two gentlemen from Mas tts Mi 


WaLtsH and Mr. Rocers]. 
The Illinois statesman, however, opposes the bill because he 


is not willing that the General Government should levy si 
tuxes in order to provide ronds for the people. I am not so 
sure that the building of good roads would be an improper put 





pose to which to appiy speci il taxes I would not suv that a 
farmer who travels over a road built by special taxes is fiot full 
compensated for the 10 cents be pays in special taxes \pon his 
note of $500. But, Mr. Chairman, it is not a proper argument 
to single out the roud-making requirement of $25,000,000 from 
the total appropriation of more than $1.000,000.000 and say that 
the special taxes are levied for the sole purpose of building 
good roads. It would be us fair to say that any other requirs 
ment of similar amount among the hundreds of items making 
up the grand total appropriation was the direct and sole cause 
of the special-tax legislation. 

It would be my opinion that the special stamp tax should be 


abolished at the earliest possible moment; that the revenues | 


produced by such odious legislation should be provided through 
sources such as incomes and inheritances. But for the purpose 
of making a start toward the ultimate system of national roads 
over which it would be possible to transport the products of 
the farm at a cost similar to that which prevails in European 
countries, ut a cost which permits the farmer to realize at least 
a small profit from his investment and his labors, the appro- 
priation of the amount required by this bill might be justified 
even though it were necessary to resort to some special taxation 
temporarily. 

From statistics produced by various gentlemen in this disecus- 
sion I am convineed that the construction and improvement of 
the roads of our country have been too long neglected; that the 
wnnual loss directly resulting from the existing condition of our 
highways amounts to many times the sum involved in this bill. 
These losses can not be escaped so long as present conditions 
continue. They must be borne by the citizens of the city as well 
as the country as expressed in the additional cost of living. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KrxcHeLoe] gave us some 
very instructive figures. Among other things, he stated that 
on 26.000 miles of navigable rivers the country has expended 
$475,000,000, and searcely anything worthy of mention on more 
than two and one-quarter million miles of public road, over 
which the real substantial traflic of our country is moving. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] the other day 
showed us the Government expenditures upon navigable rivers 
had amounted to the grand total of S80 per ton for every ton of 
freight meved over these rivers. His argument was convincing 
to me that we can well afford to more equitably divide the 
appropriations between the navigable rivers and the public 
highways of our country. 


Ir has heen shown by the examples of older civilizations | 


than our own that a system of highways, well constructed and 


faithfully maintained, not only redound to the glory of the 
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even State institutions. They are interstate and national in 
their scope. Wayfarers ffom these same Eastern States whose 
Representatives take such narrow and selfish views in this 
debate are constantly traveling over these roads and pouring 
out imprecations upon the heads of settlers who are unable to 
provide better highways for the enjoyment of their wealthy 
countrymen, though taxing themselves to the limit of endurance 
for such purposes, 

Populous sections of the country receive a distribution of 
this fund based upon miles of public road, which will be much 
greater than in the Western States, and upon population, which 
is still greater in Comparison. 

Mr. Speaker, these same statesmen from along our eastern 
coast who grow frantic in their objections to a portion of their 
taxes being devoted toward improvements beyond their borders 
urge with great persistency the appropriation from the Na- 
tional Treasury of hundreds of millions toward the protection 
of those same coast States. They then become national in the 
comprehensive scope of their statesmanship. They realize that 
the bulk of the millions for preparedness would serve to still 
further enrich their cities and the manufacturing inhabitants 
thereof, and the principal purpose of these fabulous expendi- 
tures would be to defend these same cities after they had be- 
come still richer after the appropriation of the country’s money. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider these great cities as a part of our 
common country. If they should be invaded, our country would 
be invaded. State lines would be eliminated and all the citi- 
zens would rush to their defense with their money and their 
lives, The citizens of every State, east and west, north and 
south. would stand together as Americans and would refuse 
to calculate the cost or consider the proportionate contribution 
in money and the resulting benefits which they to ulti- 
mately receive. 


stood 


The Good-Roads Bill. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


MICHAEL K. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. REILLY, 


In toe Hovsr or Representatives. 
Monday, January 24, 1916, 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, I am a friend of the good-roads 
movement. I believe in good roads, not only from the stand- 
point of the farmer but also from the standpoint of those who 
have to live upon what the farmer produces. 

I voted for the Shackleford good-roads bill in the first session 
of the Sixty-third Congress. That bill was similar in its provi- 
sions to the measure now under consideration. But conditions 
have changed since the Shackleford good-roads bill was passed 
by this House. A great war has broken out in Europe, the 
commerce of the world has been disarranged, and the United 
States Government has suffered a serious loss of revenue from 
customs duties and other sources as a result of that war. 

This measure carries an appropriation of $25,000,000, to be 
appropriated among the different States for the purpose of con- 
structing reads. Each State, under the terms of this bill, will 
be required to appropriate a sum equal to the amount received 
from the Government in order to participate in the benefits of 
the bill. 

This bill is in no way a partisan measure; it has advocates on 
both sides of this Chamber. In fact, the measure comes to the 
House with the almost unanimous indorsement of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican members of the Committee on Good 
Roads—only one Republican member of that committee having 
raised his voice in protest. 

If there were plenty of funds in the United States Treasury 
nothing would please me better than to record my vote in favor 
of this bill. 

It is true there is in the Treasury to-day a balance of about 
$40,000,000, and it tlso true that there is in prospect the 
making of large appropriations by Congress for Army and Navy 
purposes that will require more funds than ean be provided 
unless some special methods of taxation are resorted to. 

It would be much easier for me to vote in favor of this bill 
than to vote against it, but I feel that we have reached the 
time when matters of this character should be treated from a 
practical standpoint. 

I represent one of the best and most progressive farming 
communities in the whole country, an agricultural community 
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that appreciates the benefit of good roads, a communiis 
spent millions of dollars in making good roads, and | 
doubt but that my district would profit by this bill as . 
the district of any other Representative in this body. 
But this is not the time to allow such influences 2) 
siderations to control in shaping legislation. It is not a « 
tion of what I should like to do in voting on this measure. | 
What I ought to do, considering the question from a pra 
business standpoint. 
It would seem that the time has come to call a halt i 
| mmotntin appropriations. Government appropriations hay 


mounting up and upward with leaps and bounds until the 

sum appropriated by each Congress has gone beyond all |i) 
I, for one, believe that this Congress should limit its appro; 
tions to the funds necessary to carry on existing governin 
projects and to the defraying of the ordinary expenses © 
Government. ; 

Viewing the situation in this light, IT can not see my wa) 
to vote for this bill. 

I hope that the present Congress will so control its appro; 
tions that it will be possible to raise all the revenue needed 
take care of all the appropriations of this Congress without 
sorting to new special taxes or stamp taxes of any kind 
that this Congress will be able to repeal the emergency-rey 
law recently continued for another year. 

I believe the revenue necessary to provide for incrensed | 
penditures for Army and Navy should be raised by increas 
the rate of tax on large incomes, by an inheritance tax, and 
an excise tax on munitions of war. The war-munition indus 
is reaping abnormal profits, and it is no more than right 
these individuals should pay something toward making wp | 
loss in revenues that the Government has suffered as a result 
the war. 

The present condition of the United States Treasury is 1 
due, as some of the gentlemen on the other side of this Chan 
would have the country believe, to the enactment of the Un 
~vood tarift bill by the Democratic Party. The Underwood t:: 
bill and its accompanying income-tax feature produced $10,00 
000 more revenue during the fiscal year of 1914, the fiscal \. 
before the war, than the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill with its « 
poration-tax feature did during the fiscal year 19138. The | 
of the matter is, had the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill remained « 
the statute books the revenue of the Government as a result 
the war would have suffered a greater loss than they did w 
the Underwood tariff bill. 

The income-tax feature of the Underwood tariff bill, which 
not a part of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, made it possible 1 
the Underwood tariff bill to produce more revenue during 
war period than the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill would have | 
duced. 

The United States Treasury has suffered as a result of 
war through a loss in customs duties, through shrinkage in in 
nal-revenue taxes, and through a loss in postal receipts to | 
amount of about $100,000,000 a year. 

It is estimated that by July 1, 1916, the United Staies «© 
ernment will have lost revenues as a result of the war to | 
amount of more than $200,000,000; that is considering the 1 
nues raised in the fiscal year 1914 as the basis of computatic 
There has been a shrinkage in customs duties and inter 
revenue taxes and in postal receipts as a result of the w 
although it is quite true that some of the shrinkage in 
internal-revenue receipts can be attributed to the incress 
dry territory. 

Not only has the Treasury suffered a shortage as a resull 
the war, but if the war had not occurred and conditions h 
remained normal there not only would have been no sfrinkas 
in the customs duties, in the postal receipts, and so forth, |) 
there would have been, on the contrary, a normal increase 
revenue from these sources, 

The receipts of the Post Office Department for several yea 
prior to the outbreak of the war mounted upward at the rate o 
$20,000,000 a year, and eustoms receipts also increased fron 
year to year, so it is safe to say that by July 1, 1916, as a resul! 
of the war, the United States Treasury will have been deprived 
of approximately $250,000,000 of revenue. 

The emergency revenue taxes levied by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress to meet the exigencies growing out of the war will have 
yielded about $135,000,000 by July 1, 1916. So it is manifes! 
that if the war had not occurred, instead of having forty mil 
lions surplus in the United States Treasury to-day there would 
be nearer $150,000,000 there, if condifions had remained norma! 
and that surplus would have been accumulated without the 
assistance of an emergency revenue act. 
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An effort has been made in this debate to attribute the present | priated. Thus it will 
condition of the Treasury to the extravagant appropriations } 000 increase in appropriat 











made by the Democratic Congress. | gress over the appropri ) { Ss ‘ 
We hear continually from the other side of the House the} went to the support of the P © LD 
charge that the Democratic Party has been grossly extravag | reason for the increased expen . e | ( 
in its administration of governmental affairs and that it has } ment has been the develop? 
violated its pledge of economy made to the people. the Post Office Department up t 
While I do not claim that the Democratic Party has done all | under Democratic rule, did ‘ | 
that can be done in the way of reducing and curtailing national | fact, it made a little for th 
expenditures, I do claim that the records show that the party | cratic rule. 
has made substantial progress along the line of economy in| With such a recor 4 r thi 
eovernmental affairs. Government as the Repul 1 Party iS, Ol uld 
It is true that the appropriations for the last Congress | Common modesty would prompt me en m the ¢ 
reached the highest mark ever reached by the appropriation of | Of this House to keep still and say thing about Rey \ 
any Congress in the history of this Government, and it is not } economy in the administration of N nal affairs ; | well 
strange that the appropriations for each succeeding Congress | Might the Progressive Republic: sentlem: from P 
should be higher than the ones preceding, for the country is | Vania, Mr. Hulings, state, as he did in the last ¢ 
crowing and our Government is continuously taking on new | It lies not in the mouth of the Republican P 0 
projects and entering into new lines of work. | Democratic Party with extra 


But let it be understood that each and every appropriation 
made by the Sixty-third Congress was supported almost unani- 
mously by the gentlemen on the other side of the House. There 
were no dissenting reports from committees made and signed 
by the Republican minority members of those committees; and, 
in fact, whatever appropriations the Sixty-third Congress saw 
fit to make they were made practically with the unanimous vote 
of the Republican Members of this House. 

The test as to whether or not the Democratic Party has been 
more extravagant than the Republican Party is not the size OF TEXAS 
of the appropriations made by different Congresses, but in the 
relation that said appropriations bear to appropriations made | 
by past Congresses. 

The Democratic Party has been in complete control of this 
Government and responsible for the appropriations of practi- 


tro0d Roads. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. SMITH, 


. . T — . 
IN tne House or Represenrarivi 
Monday, January 24, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the Democrat | 


. 43 . i ation: , rention declared. “ We f: * national aid to St inn 

eally but one Congress to date—the Sixty-third Congress—the | *" r i - ain as ne “a d, * We See ; al aid 
+: - ‘ : é A author ‘S » construction an maintenance oO 

present, Sixty-fourt h ¢€ ongress, having as ret made no appro- | ine oca i iorities In the construction ane i l 


priations. post roads ge and that convention also declared in favor of 
extension of the rural delivery system as rapidly as practi 
These declarations of policy in effect should be regarded : 


iu 


perative commands upon the Democrats in Congress, who con- 


The Sixty-second Congress was neither a Democratic Congress 
nor a Republican Congress—the Democrats had control of the 
House and the Republicans the Senate and the Presidency— 


; eee - stitute the majority and are responsible for what is or 
and the most that can be said of it is that the Sixty-second Con- done here ’ ; 
gress was two-thirds Republican and one-third Democratic. Con- The bill before the House has been formulated and br ht in 
; Ts ; ( ie ouse as peen Lorhniuliated ane rous { 
sequently, in determining as to whether or not the Democratic 


} are not in all respects as I would have had them had I been 
| specially charged with the duty of formulating this legislation 
{ the bill shall nevertheless have my cordial support. The ult 
mate aim is to bring the blessings of the Postal Servic: 
speedily and punctually to every home, however humble 
| 
| 
| 


oa a - : here in obedience to these commands, and while its prov 
Party has been more extravagant in its administration of the 


National Government than the Republican Party, it becomes | 
necessary to eliminate from consideration entirely the Sixty- 
second Congress, which, as stated above, was neither Democratic | 
nor Republican. 

In making comparisons as to the appropriations of Repub- 
lican and Democratic Congresses it will be convenient to com- 
pare the appropriations of Congress covering four-year periods. 

The Sixty-third Congress (Democratic) increased the appro- | 
priation of the Government $177,000,000 over the appropriations 


broad land of ours, and this measure is a decided step in that 
direction. 

I am troubled with no question as to the constitutionalit 
this measure. I have really been surprised that any M 


upon this flédor could have reached the conclusion that C 
of the Sixty-first Congress (Republican). is without constitutional power to pass such a measure : 

The Sixty-first Congress (Republican) appropriated $265,-| put I note that those who have made such an objection t 
000,000 more than the Fifty-ninth Congress (Republican); the | pit} nave entirely overlooked the plain provision of the ¢ 
Sixtieth Congress (Republican) appropriated $517,000,000 more | stitution upon which it is based. I refer to the prov 
than the Fifty-eighth Congress (Republican) ; the Fifty-ninth | Goneress power “to establish post offices and post re I 
Congress (Republican) appropriated $296,000,000 more than the} qo not see how language could be more clear and spe 
lifty-seventh Congress (Republican). at the same time more comprehensive. Under this a 

In other words, while the Democratic Party in the Sixty-| Congress has adopted whatever menns it has thought ne 
third Congress was able to hold appropriations down so that to carry on the postal business. Houses have been rentes } 
the increase over the Sixty-first Congress was only $177,000,000, | constructed : persons have been employed; the m : , 
the Republican Party during its complete control of the Na-| earried by various means. including railway ti . ‘ 
tional Government was in the habit of increasing the appro-| porse-drawn vehicles, pneumatic tubes, and by 
priation every four years as high as $517,000,000 for a period | ances. and I have no doubt other ans will be ad : 
of four years. During the last three years of its complete con- | time io time as the postal necessitir resid and 
trol of the National Government the Republican Party increased | tigns are discovered. For my I hone the « 
the expenditures of the Government $307,000,000, or more than | gistant when both the telephone and the tele 
$100,000,000 a year, and during the last six years of its full! to oyr Postal System, in order that the cot 
control of the Government the Republican Party increased the} fits to he derived from these means of earryi inte 


expenditures of the Government on an average of $210,000,000 a 


be at the command of the public at greatly re ed ce 
year. 


The power to establish post roads certainly 
The highest expenditures for a single year of the Sixty-third | the power to assist in the improvement of suc! 


Congress was only $18,000,000 over the amount expended in | them out and to build them, if necessary 


the last year of the Sixty-second Congress (Democratic and| Mr. Speaker, I think this bill wisely and 
Republican body). plates cooperation between the Federal Gov 

A large element in the increased appropriations -f the Gov-! State and local authorities, for all post roads ; rc 
ernment is the appropriations necessary to carry on the Post | local purposes as well as for the postal busine One tate 
Office Department. and the other Federal, and both sh lel ee ‘ ‘ 


The Sixty-third Congress (Democratic) found it necessary to | use. 


appropriate $125,000,000 more for the support of the Post Office| I am for this bill not only because of the general be 
Department than the Sixty-first Congress (Republican) appro- | will be to all classes throughout ountry but bec: 
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special benefit to a long-neglected class of our people, the 
farmers. It has only been within recent years that the National 
Government has directed its attention to the extent it ought to, 
to the interest of this worthy class of our’people; and even up 


to this time they have not received the full degree of care 
and attention that it seems to me it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to bestow upon them. I am glad to say, however, that 


the tide is now at last turning in favor of the people who live 
upon the farm. Just a few years ago we gave them rural free 
delivery. Later we gave them the parcel post. Now we propose 
a plan for the improvement of the roads in order to give them 
more complete enjoyment of the Free Delivery and Parcel Post 
System, and facilitate and cheapen the transportation in which 
they must necessnrily engage. 

Good roads are worth many times what they cost. They 
bring producer and consumer closer together; they open new 
markets to both the merchant and the farmer; they economize 
transportation; they enlarge the farmer's opportunities; they 
cheapen the cost of the farmer’s improvements, greatly enhance 
th: value of his land, and add immensely to the pleasure and 
comforts of farm life. 

The more I study the question of good roads the more I am 
aimazed that it has received so little attention. Bad roads have 
not only been the special blight of country life, but they have 
exacted a toll upon commerce that is incalculable. When we 
consider the fact that practically the entire food supply and 
the bulk of the raw materials of manufacture must be trans- 
ported over bad country roads before they reach the consumer, 
we can form some idea of this enormous toll and of the individual 
and national loss which it entails. 

We all know that perhaps the greatest clog to the progress, 
development, and prosperity of this country has been the steady 
movement from the farms to the cities. Farm life, generally 
speaking, has been neither pleasant nor profitable, hence it has 
not been attractive. This should be changed, and it would be 
in large measure by the construction of good roads. Then if a 
financial system suitable to the peculiar needs of the farmer 
should be established, giving him money on long time at a low 
rate of interest, together with an adequate marketing system, as 
we hope will be done at an early date, farm life will in due 
time become what it ought to be, the most independent, the 
most wholesome, the most prosperous, and the happiest of all 
the avocations. Then will the movement back to the farm be- 
gin, and with agriculture prosperous and contented peace and 
plenty will reign throughout the land, 





Memoranda of Seeretary Lansing to Great Britain. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. S. D. FESS, 


OF OHTO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 29, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I submit the 
memoranda of Secretary Lansing to Great Britain, under recent 
date, covering the seizure by Great Britain of United States 
mails and parcel post in transit. 

TEXT OF AMERICAN NOTE, 


Department advised that British customs authorities removed from 
Danish steamer Oscar 11] 734 bags parcel mail en route from United 
States to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; that British port authorities 
have removed from Swedish steamer Stockholm 58 bags parcel mail 
en route Gothenburg, Sweden, to New York; that 5,000 packages of 
merchandise, American property, have been seized by Brittsh authori- 
ties on the Danish steamer United Statcs on her last trip to the United 
States ; that customs authorities at Kirkwall, on December 18, seized 597 
bags of parcel mail from steamer Frederick Vill, manifested for Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. Other similar cases might be mentioned, 
such as that of the steamer Heligolav. 

lepartment inclined to regard parcel-post articles as subject to same 
treatment as articles sept as express or freight in respect to belligerent 
search, seizure, and condemnation. On the other hand, parcel-post 
articles are entitled to the usual exemptions of neutral trade, and the 
protests of the Government of the United States in regard to what 
constitutes the unlawful bringing in of ships for search in port, the 
illegality of so-called blockade by Great Britain, and the improper as- 
sumption of jurisdiction of vessels and cargoes apply to commerce using 
Parcel Post Service for the transmission of commodities. Please bring 
this matter of parcel pest formally te the attention of the British Goy- 
ernment, 

The department is further informed that December 23 the entire 
mails, including sealed mails and presumably the American diplomatic 
and consular pouches, from the United States te the Netherlands were 
removed by British authorities from the Dutch steamer New Amsterdam ; 
that December 20 the Dutch vessel Noorder Dyke was deprived at the 
Downs of American mail from the United States to Rotterdam, and 
that these mails are still held by British authorities. Other similar in- 


i 


stances could be mentioned, as the cases of the steamers Rot? 


Noordam, 


Vol 





RIGHT OF SEIZURE DENIED, 


The department can not admit the righ 


t of British authori: 


seize neutral vessels plying directly between American 


European ports without touching at Britist 


1 ports, to bring { f 


port, and, while there, to remove or censor mails carried | 
Modern practice generally recognizes that mails are not to bs 


confiscated, or destroyed on high seas, even 
mail ships. To attain same end by bringi 


British jurisdiction for purposes of search and then subjecting 
S$ can not be justified 


local regulations allowing censership of mail 
ground of national jurisdiction. In cases 
merely touch at British ports, the departme 


when carried by b 


ng such mail ship 


where neutral 1 
nt believes that B 


thorities have no international right to remove the seaied mai 


censor them on board ship. Mails on such 
into the custody of the British mai! service, 


ships never right 
and that service is 


without responsibility for their transit or safety. 


As a result of British action strong feeli 
country on account of the loss of valuable 


ng is being aroused 
letters, money ord: 


drafts, and foreign banks are refusing to cash American draft 
to the absence of any security that the drafts will travel saf: 
mails. Moreover, the detention of diplomatic and consular ma 


aggravating circumstance in a practice whi 
this country as vexatiously inquisitorial 

military advantage to Great Britain. Please 
before the British Government in a formal 


ch is generally rega 
and without comper 
lay this matter imnx 
and vigorous prot« 


press for a discontinuance of these unwarranted interferences \ 
violable mails. Impress upon Sir Edward Grey the necessity for | 


action in this matter. 
I also submit the reply of Great Brit 


ain, delivered to A 


sador Page January 25, and signed by Sir Edward Grey, th: 


eign minister, as follows: 


The communication which your excellency was good enough t: 
on the 10th instant mapercing the seizure of mails from neutral \ 


raised important questions of principle in r 


egard to matters wh 


determined by the policy jointly decided and acted upon by the a 


Governments. His Majesty’s Government 
communicate with their allies beiore ties 
memorandum. They are consulting with the 


are therefore compe!! 
an sent a reply 
» French Government ji 


first instance, and hope to be in a position before long to stat 


result of the consultation. 


I herewith also submit an editorial from the London Ey: 
Mail, giving British opinion of neutral rights: 


SEA DOMINION, 
Are we using our undoubted dominion of 


the sea to the utmost | 


are not. Why? Because we have a lawyer Government which, : 
ently, does not know its own mind for five minutes together. 


Ah, God, for a man with hear 


t, head, hand, 


Like some of the simple great ones gone 


For ever and ever by, 


One still strong man in a blatant land 


Whatever they call him, what 


care I, 


Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 


Who can rule and dare not lie. 


We hope, we trust, that our military war minister is such < 
e 


But as the sea service (mercantile as well 


as naval) has ruled « 


from the very beginning, how is it that we have no naval war mini-' 
How is it that this civilian Government of ours can not, appar 
face the conditions under which this war must be conducted | 
would win? “American interests,” forsooth! Why, if we rigid 
forced a blockade and agreed to pay for any loss in “int 
and could by this shorten the war by one single month, it would 
us money. ve are told that we are spending £5,000,000 a day—t! 
£150,000,000 a month—would rot such a sum pay for every in 


that suffered by a rigid blockade? Of cours 


e it would, and there 


be a month's less loss of life. Yet this Government continues to ) 
letters to the American Government. Was it not an American who 


“The pen is mightier than the sword"? 
of dollars; yet unless we are careful the “ 


No doubt, for the get! 
pen’’ may undo us. \ 


are marine laws to us? Why write a mass of verbiage relati: 
seizures of vessels and the material loss sustained? America is pi 


her heap of dollars, growing enormously ric 


*h upon this Europea: 


and a very large proportion of these American business men who : 
erying out are Germans or of German parentage. President Wi! 

a mere weakling; had there been a man like Abraham Lincoln a! 
head of that Nation we should have had America’s help instead o! 


hindrance Jong since. 
America says that she claims that her 


noncontraband trade 


Germany is exempt from British interference. Away with si 

claim! American experts know perfectly well how things are. 

know that never has there been such a war as this. They know 

to _ down rules is merely to hamper us, and we sincerely 
n 


that this life-and-death struggle our c¢ 


ivil Government may « 


yet be bold enough to take a strong line without hesitation 
small mindedness. Yet where is our naval war minister? 


Let all neutrals be plainly told that 
choose in the effort to cripple the enemy. 


we shall do anything 
At present we are pls) 


with this matter, and our fleet is, a great part of it, idle. But in «: 
this we must be careful that no steps are taken except for purp» 
of war. We must see that no complaint can be laid against us tl« 
we are enforcing a blockade in the interests of British trade. Asid 
from this let us enforce a stern blockade on every neutral, and hist 


to no protests. 


We command the sea, and that command will in the end decide thi 


issue whatever setbacks are before us; why 


trifling in the interests of neutral trade. 


then waste that power b 
With such a war as t 


neutrals can not reasonably expect to go about their business without 


interference, they may be thankful that t 


hey are spared the bur 


of war and that, in spite of interferences, they are heaping up riche 
Just now the two Central Empires are pressing on toward Constint 


nople. Suppose that they get there, can t 
Suppose that Germany overruns Asia Min 


hey retain their conquests 
or, can she remain ther 


Not unless she can gain command of communication by sea, and th 
she can not do. Sea power then, British sea wer, will, in the end 


decide the war whatever happens on land. 
war minister ?. 


Where, then, is our na 


Tue Epiror. 
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Child Labor. extent of $103.290 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS Seren sen eeee s 


HON. WILLIAM B. CHARLES, | ition 


O! NEW YORK, Sail ha t 
In tue House or Represenrarives. —s 
Thursday, January 27, 1916 to provide 
Mr. CHARLES. Mr. Speaker, I will vote for the Ie ne ain 
child-labor bill. Congress has the power to regulate interstate Gavori ; ; 
commerce, and it can not use that power to better advantage | t eae Ties 
than to protect the children of the Nation, who will be the citi- ai 
zens of the future. The children are the Nation's best assets ah : 
We should conserve the health and mentality of our children S ald hs nu ix : 
by enacting laws along industrial and educational lines such as | °O eas 
will be a benefit and equip them for the battles of life Th a See : oOLf 
if the Keating child-labor bill should become a law, the re a "Deis , r nit 
sponsibility will be laid at the doors of the shipper and pro- | ¢ ; aad as seal : : 
ducer, and not upon the common carrier. Three great depart Mea a 4 : , 
ments of the Government—Lubor, Commerce, and Justice—will | , fit ; = 
formulate provisions for its enforcement, and the Secretary of | 7004) 
Labor, acting in conjunction with local authorities, will enforce | |), ) 
it in the Federal courts. This , 
I am glad to be able to vote for a law which will bring other aici Siew tae 
States in the Union under the same child-labor conditions that Z 





urine it Of Ni COO Ly 
exist in the great State of New York. The exploitation of the | penditures fo “ 
inbor of children of tender ages must stop cresses ) tine I | 
ae ee A eae crea i] I i ’ 
The Roads Bill. cominitt » this form « ) ‘ 
of mon pray ited : t il 
will he ' enced o ear to 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Wei ce 
or on Roads upon tl ! 
v riy Y ’ ] \\ } t j cilet rye ~ 
HON. THOMAS W. MILLER, jaiasay. mo . 
OF DELAWARE, j language : 
Ix tue House or Representatives, — 
Monday, Januar y 2h 1916. Phe 
{ \Ne 
Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, although it was my | ypon 
privilege to address the Tlouse earlier in the day for a2 few nteredt o eir o 
ininuies during the debate upon this bill, I am going to take ad- } eqgn be made of S25.000.000 
vantage of the unanimous-consent agreement which permits | when it is s ered througho © 48 States { a) 
Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp upon the sub- | Phe surface of the cour 
ject of the roads bill. I am impelled to do this because in the | heen remarked. it would bard be eno 
few minutes allotted me in the debate it was impossible for me | off the surface of the rene If the Geve) 
to present all of my reasons for voting against this measure. It | poad-buildinge business. it . ae ‘ 
need hardly be said that I am an advocate of good roads, not | and colossal exy | 
only in my own State but throughout the country at large. In! pecause if the » ( 
my opinion, this is not the question at stake in this particular | courage to ab:uiden L di 
instance. If such were the case, I would unhesitatingly vote | on this bill that the M bers of ¢ 
for the bill, because if there is a State in the Union that needs ! their ceonstituen put TF de 
good roads it is in certain localities within my own State, espe- | thought gover 
cially in the two lower counties of Kent and Sussex. In the} after consci 
debates upon this bill within the past few days, to which I have | conclusion ¢ 
given my earnest attention, it appears to me that there has been untry | 
too much of the city versus country injected into the discussions. At the opening of ( 
It has been intimated that Members whose constituencies lie | dent of the United S 
within cities are opposed to the bill because, obviously, none of | thy 
the money will be spent within the city, and the opponents of | present Congress, nam 
the bill have been hailed as inimical to the farmer and his in- | the raising of revenue | 
terests. Representing the State of Delaware at large in this | has beset the Democra I 
House, I think that I may speak impartially on this phase of | the Underwood tariff bill in 
the debate, because my State is practically agricultural in its! bill was in operation fo 
entire landed area. In other words, my district contains as) European war it failed to] 
many farmers and farms as the average congressional district, | Government, hen the tirs 
and possibly more. It can not be said, therefore, that I have | ¢ratie administration closed « j 
not the interest of the farmer at heart when I vote against this | the European war stlarted—a 
bill, as I intend to do. Politically, it would be a very easy mat- | reality, and tuation | 
ter for me to vote for this bill, both as a Republican Member of | before the European war started. 
Congress and as an individual. In the former capacity, as a The Democratic P \ for 
member of the minority, one would have to bear none of the re- | the people, which s dubbed a ‘1 
sponsibility of adding millions to the governmental expenditures | try was not at war. The so-¢ 
while the Democratic deficit increases. In the latter capacity, | pired by lit tie ma Ds 
aus an individual Member, it would be far easier to vote for the | few weeks of the present ¢ 
bill than to vote against it, especially as it seems to be the senti- | this stamp tax for another year. In ade ) 
ment of those favoring the bill that he who opposes it is inimical | already been announced that they ill amend the 1 
to the farmers. Tariff Act, which provides for free sug: ( 
Of course, if this bill should become a law Delaware would | additional revenue. In spite of the reve 
receive financial aid from the Government under the act to the! forced the Presidet in | add O 
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bauk checks, gasoline, nutomobiles, and so forth, we see a bill 
like this rolled into the House for consideration. If there were 
two salient points in the President’s message which should ap- 


peal to every Member of the House, irrespective of his politics 
und his feelings, they are the questions of the national defense 
d revenue. These two questions should be settled one way or 
the other before a bill which will appropriate additional mil- 
lions is brought up in the House, must less passed by it. 
Upon the floor of the House to * I was assailed by the 





} 


genticman from Missouri, the author of this bill and the chair- 
man of the committee reporting it, because I announced that 
one of my reasons for voting against the bill was due to the 
unsettled state of the two questions referred to in the Presi- 
dent’s address and to which I have just called attention. It 
was intimated by this gentleruan that I had a sinister and ulte- 
rior motive in opposing this bill from the standpoint of a 
nutional-defense advocate. It was intimated that because a 
certain powder company had some plants and offices in my 
State that I was influenced in reaching my decision. I realize 
that in daring to go up against this bill I would probably lay 
myself open to unjust and unfair criticism as above mentioned. 
I dislike to inject this matter into my remarks on the bill, but 
should anyone who heard the remarks of the gentleman or who 
might read them be influenced in any degree, I unhesitatingly 
state that such an accusation or insinuation is without any 
foundation. I make this statement upon my integrity as a 
Member of this House, and am going into no further details 
becnuse the mere character of the accusation requires nothing 
further, and I regret, Mr. Speaker, that such an occasion arose 
that would make it necessary for me to digress in order to 
refute such a statement made by one Member against another. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
WON. AMBROSE KENNEDY, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In rus House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916 


Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, the present 
session of Congress has elicited the opinions of many Members 
on both sides of the House on the question whether or not this 
country, in view of the recent developments and experiences in 
world affairs, should make adequate and immediate provisions 
for a full measure of military and naval preparedness for the 
future. 

‘To-day there is pending in this House a measure, not military 
in character, but associated, on account of the principles it pro- 
nounces, with the question of national preparedness. It is the 
child-labor bill called up by the Committee on Labor. 

No one acquainted with the scope and purpose of this bill 
can hesitate to give it his warmest support. It brings the 
strong arm of the Federal Government to the assistance of the 
children of the country and forces universal respect for their 
rights, particularly in States in which laws for the protection 
of children in various employments are either insufficient or do 
not exist at all. 

The future preparedness of the country must depend not 
only upon arms and armaments but also upon the training and 
education of the young men and women of the land. I am 
in favor of preparedness in every form in which it can and 


‘should be obtained; preparedness in a stronger Army; pre- 


paredness in a stronger Navy; and preparedness in the health, 
training, and education of the children of this country. I can 
see in this child-labor bill one of the main elements of national 
strength in the safeguards it throws around the children of 
every State in the Union. No nation can hope to be or con- 
tinue great which does not by proper legislation provide for 
the training of its youth, mental, physical, and moral. They 
are its strength and security and the main hepe on which the 
future of the country must depend. 

tut notwithstanding the salutary character of this pro- 
posed legislation, it is confronted with much opposition from 
2 section of the country in which adequate laws for the pro- 
tection of children do not exist. Gentlemen who oppose it do 
not attack the moral principle upon which the act is based but 
rather the constitutionality of the measure. They argue, with 
some cogency of reasoning, that the commerce clause in the 
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Constitution does not justify the enactment of such leg 
tion. 

Whatever force this argument may appear to have, 
decisions of the Supreme Court have completely knocke 
props from under it. I have read very carefully the 
ments advanced before the Committee on Labor for 
against the constitutionality of this legislation, as well 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United Si 
particularly in the lottery cases, relative to legislitior 
kindred nature which already appears on the statute | 
This measure is but another step in the pathway of reny 
legislation, and I am satisfied that, in its presentation 
final passage, Congress can not be charged with any usurp: 
of power. It comes squarely within the wide latitude o/ 
terpretation which the Supreme Court has already given to 
commerce clause in the Constitution as applied to ne 
ditions that directly affect the morals of the public. 

In addition to the moral, this legislation has a mat: 
side which must not be lightly regarded. It is a self-evi: 
proposition that the enactment of adequate child-labor laws 
some of the States of the Union establishes inequalities wl 
operate to the advantage of manufacturing interests in ot! 
States which have not yet enacted within their borders le: 
lation of this nature. This law will take away from 
ployers in competing States the advantages they now en) 
over their competitors in States in which child labor has }b 
properly regulated by statute. This unfair advantage has |) 
a source of complaint, and the only complete and summ:: 
method of preventing it is by the passage of national les 
lation along the lines proposed in this bill by prohibiting 
interstate shipment of the products of child labor. 

I am strongly in favor of the bill and will gladly gi 
my support. 





Child-Labor Bill. 
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or 


CARL C. VAN DYKE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday January 29, 1916. 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Labor 
Committee, and finding myself absolutely in favor of the provi 
sions of the so-called Keating-Owen child-labor bill, I desire to 
state that after having listened to the testimony presented to 
this committee by both sides, I am truly convinced that the mens- 
ure should not only pass this House, but that no unnecessary 
delay should arise in the Senate to prohibit the passage of this 
most meritorious bill this session of Congress. 

The hearings before the committee this year have developed 
this fact, that the child-labor evil is not nearly as great as it 
was five years ago. This, to my mind, is ample proof that the 
employment of child labor in mines, quarries, canneries, mam 
facturing plants and cotton mills should be restricted and 
in no sense of the word, a necessary evil. 

Because of the laws which have been inaugurated in over 40 
ef the States dealing with this condition, the sentiment of the 
people at large is clearly demonstrated. In 1910, according to 
the United States census, there were nearly 2,000,000 children 
under 16 years of age engaged in different industries—more 
than 5 per cent of all the workers in the United States. A little 
less than one-half of this number were children under 14 years 
of age, many of them infants of 10 years. Six hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand were little girls. In cotton mills alone 
there were 41,076 children under the age of 16 employed, an: 
11,811 were tots of from 10 to 13 years of age, of whom 5.440 
were girls. 

These ere the men and women of the future. Upon the health 
and intelligence of these boys and girls of to-day depends the 
future of our country; and I want to say here now that if the 
effort to voluntarily eradicate this evil has not been successful, 
then it is our duty as legislators to pass such laws as will protect 
the future of our country by seeing to it that the children of 
to-day are given a chance to develop, both physically and men- 
tally. : 

It does not matter whether the restrictions in this bill are such 
as to demand an additional cost in the maintenance of these 
factories; neither does it matter if the incomes of the manufac- 
turers and mill owners, and others, are decreased because of the 
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provisions of this bill, but it does matter as to the kind of the} State, could be m 
people who are going to li n and ] ile tl iff s of this; as it relate o inters 

suntry in the future It is 

rhe opponents of this bill who appeared before e Labor | injurious in itse Ne 
Committee this year were representatives ft the cetton mills of tery tickets 
the South and the counsel for the National Manufacturers’ Asso- | tickets, and t anver o 
ciation; and I am pleased to note that not a sing nan who! by child labor s ense 
appeared before the committee stated that he believ« i child | State from w t is s 
labor, but that economic conditions were such that it was abso- | happen to the morals of the 4 
lutely necessary to employ such labor. | shipped. 

This is the same argument that has always been emploved In other words 
and always will be in legislation of this kind. Time and again | child labor does 
it has been proven that this argument does not hold; and if this | piece of goods 
bill becomes a law you will find that these cotton manufacturers | the entire country to the 
will still continue to do business at the same old stand and the | the future ef this count ; 
representatives of the National Manufacturers’ Association will | day employed in those t 
still continue to appear before committees of Congress arguing | people upon whose shoulders 
against legislation which is beneficial to the laboring class but | the destinies of this country le é 
appears to be undesirable legislation from their standpoint of | Therefore I maintain tt 
view because of economic conditions. | late to prohibit c! Inbor |} 

Those who testified before the committee stated, in effect, that | legislate in that respect, and to do 
there were in the employ of the mills children between the ages ; 
of 12 and 16 years who were working 11 hours a day While the s 
provisions of the bill, which precludes the working of children Giood Roads 


under the age of 14 years, is practically indorsed by all, some of 
the mill owners and manufacturers ineluded. that portion of 
the bill which calls for the working of children between the eges 
of 14 and 16 but ¢ 


ight hours a day. and that eight hours to he 
between 7 o'clock a. m. and 7 o'clock p. m., is really the section 


of the bill which is being fought so strenuously by the oppo ais 
nents of this bill. You will find, Mr. Speaker, that when the OF M ra 
opponents of this bill see that their fight on this certain section 


is lost that they will then gracefully acquiesce and allow the | 
bill to pass. uf 
| 








The witnesses before the committee maintained, upon my | Mr. SCHALI Mr. S] t t 
questioning them, that it was impossible to run their mills or one quest } 
an S-hour basis, for ither adults or childre ind that in| question of equital div 
order to keep the mill running it was absolutely necessary to form system of good ! 
keep the children working 11 hours a day. Eleven hours a | concrete g 
day. Think of it! Children, between the ages of 12 and 16. ! should he 
getting up before daybreak in the morning and starting to worl the city 
in these mills, and laboring on until night has fallen, and to | is te 
them casts its shadow of gloom over all. hare 7 
They say they have provided night schools, Young Men's er ‘ { 
Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association vy eX tu { 
playgrounds, and other institutions, which would be very bene- | the 
ficial to these children, providing they had the tir to partake | TI 
of their benefits. But, pray tell me, how is a child, laboring | from to t 
from daylight to dark, going to have an opportunity to attend | by the 
day school; and what condition will that child be in pl yj whateve 
and mentally after having labored 11 long weary hours during | farmer’s produce 
the day? Will a child of that tender age be able to derive any | roads cut 
benefits from a night school, even if it has sufficient stré ngth | ite } 
left to drag itself wearily into that schoolroom? | per t On tl Qs 
All of these witnesses stated that they were in favor of doing |] saving by mult t] 
everything in their power to promote the interest of these chil hauled o ( 
dren, and still when I suggested to them, during the hearings | Srate t) 
on this bill, that the facilities provided for edueation did not road built } 
amount to much unless the children were in the physical condi- | py 
tion to make use of the opportunity, the answer was that this| Th t 
was all they could do. | that t ; 
I then suggested a way in which their mills could still run | does t) 
whereby they would be enable not only to work these children | good enou 
but also give them an opportunity to acquire an education: and | aside from | ; 
that was by working the children in shifts of from five te | the lumberma t t 
six hours a day, so that the first shift could attend schoo! in Good roads e! ne 
the afternoon, and the second shift in the morning. This would | 5 miles from t 
allow the mills to run as they are doing at the present time, | Improve fl ot ! 1 2 


and allow the children to earn a sufficient amount of money, | en! ‘ ’ 
which, when combined with the earnings of the rest of the | trip. and « ree the far 


family, would provide for them a living, and at the same time to empl } 
give them an opnortunity to get at least a primar: lucation. | Chere see! 
And I submit that, for a child of that tender age, five or six | legislati: N 
hours a day in a factory or mill is long enough. To my mind, | half. thi sf 
if it is necessary to employ children, this plan certainly is | No su 
possible. with b 
The opponents of this bill are discussing its constitutionality, | rivers 
but it is only necessary to refer to one decision of th | school I 





Court to cast any such contentions to one side; and that decision | prope! inte 
was in the lottery cases, which carried with it, first, that the | importa: Not 

right to regulate carried with it the right to prohibit Then, | interstate 

having decided in favor of the right to prohibit, the court held | the trade and i 

that intrastate commerce, which the States plainly could pro- | The farmers are t a 
hibit as being against the morals of the people within that ‘ money ex] ed. From 180 
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of the exports were farm products, less than 1 per cent was spent 
for their direct benefit. Over $!80,000,000 was spent for rivers 
nnd harbors and a mere pittance for highways. 

Che bili provides that each State shall 
rmount of $65,000; on the basis of miles of 
basis of population, two 
exuiple, with its population of 
basis of population $248,338, 


receive a specific 
roads and on 
amounts. Minnesota, for 
» O7T5.70S, will receive on the 


With its 4,623 miles of post roads, 


post 


the other 


it will receive on the basis of mileage $420,096. This makes a 
total for Minnesota of ST33.454 kor every dollar the United 
States puts in, the different States must put in a dollar. 

hor my part, LT wish the bill carried with it a greater appro- 
priatlion, 

Good roads are the arteries of civilization. When the con- 


quering Roman was advancing from province to province, the 


first obstacle to his progress was the lack of highways. ILow 
well he sueceeded in overcoming this lack is a proverb. The 
first feat of engineering of the eflicient armies across the water 


is to provide for transporting troops and supplies. How im- 
portant this feature to the modern army is shown by the 
difficulty of advancing experienced by the Germany Army when 
thes into Russia and Poland, where the of road 
building is in its infancy. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonaworrn] fears that this 
expenditure will be blocked on account of the necessity for pre- 
jxuredness legislation. I maintain that road building is the foun- 
dation and basis of preparedness. The whole story of the Euro- 
teaches us this, from the early days of that weird gray 

soldiers, hordes, march, march, marching 
over perfect roads to the front, to the later days when the masses 
of troops were advanced by auto transport; when mountains 
of supplies were forwarded the same way. This is a prepared- 
that looks not but to construction as 


is 


aot science 


peah war 


stream of countless 


HeSS alone to destruction 
vel] 
Good roads bring people into closer contact, contribute to 
social possibilities, annihilate distance, and rob the farm of its 
loncliness. They make possible the consolidated school and 
not impossible the day when the farmer shall transport 


his goods to market by auto van. They help to equalize supply 


rendet 


suid demand, provide for quicker exchange of commodities, and 
hence lessen the cost to the ultimate consumer. Good roads and 
prosperity go hand in hand. 
Rural Post Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ol 
’ 7 ray y ray Y Y ‘ 
HON. JOHN T. WATKINS, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In rue Hovusr or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the au- 
thorization of the expenditure of $25,000,000 annually by the 
National Government to aid the States of this Union in the 


construction of rural post roads. 

My first effort upon becoming a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was to procure an assignment on the Committee on 
Agriculture, My avowed purpose was to aid in the passage of 
legislation in the interest of the public roads of our country. 
This privilege was not granted me, but my ardor in behalf of 
the construction of good roads has never dampened. No sub- 
stantial hendway was ever made in procuring legislation in this 
direction on any of the bills which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. About two years ago I united with a 
few other Members of the House of Representatives in forming 
3 good-roads organization under the leadership of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHackterorp], who reported this bill, 
and to whom more than anyone else is due the credit of arous- 
ing an interest and procuring legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in favor of good roads. As a result of this organi- 
zation a Committee on Roads was created in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, With the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHackter- 
rorp] as chairman. From the inception of this committee’s ac- 
tivities a new impetus was given to the good-roads movement, 
and to-day we find a practically unanimous sentiment in the 
House in favor of Government aid. Many do not agree to the 
provisions of this particular bill, but it is question of form, 


not of substance. 
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The slogan of to-day is “ Safety first.” That is a syno) 
“ preparedness ” in the present-day parlance. 

Some of the critics are disposed to deride this measype 
calling it “ perk.” If so, it is well worthy of the alliteratic 
* Peace, pork, and preparedness,” for no bill has ever Ix en 
sented to this House which was more conducive to thy 
prosperity. and happiness of the people of this count 
this one. Nor can any better plan of preparedness be coi 
than a perfect system of highways, enabling the rapid ti 
tation of arms, munitions of war,.men, animals, bace; 
visions for soldiers, and provender for stock. 

Complaint is made that the provisions of this bill mak: 
crimination against the more populous sections of the « 
particularly in the Kast, where there are many wealthy 
It is supertluous to call attention to the fact that they ha 
ceived many favors through the legislative channels oj 
Nation; but their Representatives here should consider | 
case of the invasion of this country by a foreign foe these 
ways would afford a means of rapid transit for troops fro: 
interior of the country to come to their rescue. 

If $25,000,000 was carried in the public buildings bill 
struct Government buildings in the cities of this counir 
such cry of extravagance as we now hear would be heard 
these gentlemen. Public buildings are worthy investmen 
the Government. So are good roads. 

If the river and harbor bill should carry double the am 
of this bill, there would not be a murmur from these gentler) 
still there is not a river or a harbor in the country which w 
be of any service whatever, if there were not highways 
ing to them. 

One of the complaints heard in the discussion of this | 
that some of the States would not avail themselves of the i 
because they have already spent large sums for good roads 
der their own plans, and would not want to contribute the 
quired amount under the provisions of this bill or be interf: 
with by the National Government. There is nothing « 
sory about this measure. It is left entirely with each St 
accept its part of the fund, by complying with the pvovisi 
the act or to decline to do so, at pleasure. 

A man who boarded at a house where the table fare 
saine yesterday, to-day, and forever” was coming to tl 
when the dinner bell began to ring. A dog lying on the 
raised on his haunches and commenced to howl. The } 
said: “ What are you howling about? You don’t have to ¢ 

The question of the benefit of good roads has been gor 
so often that an eclementary discussion of the subject wo 
entirely superfluous. But there is one phase of the propos 
to which more than passing mention should be made. ‘4 
the high cost of living and the cost of high living. 

Those in high life who speed over the country in auto 
will find that the cost of high living will be considerably 1 
by the construction of good roads. And by cheapening the 
portation of the products of the farm to the markets th 
cost of living will be greatly lessened. 

In his speech on this bill the gentleman from Louisian: 
WILSON, says: 

We have 2,500,000 miles of public reads. Over these roads ai 
ried annually 350,000,000 tons of freight, consisting of farm pr: 
supplies, and other articles. The average haul per ton is 8 
Over the unimproved road the cost per ton-mile is 23 cents, 
per ton for the average haul of 8 miles. Over the improved or ; 
road the cost per ton-mile is 13 cents, or $1.04 per ton for the ay 
haul of 8 miles—a saving of 80 cents per ton. Hence on 350,000. 
tons, with universal good roads, the annual saving would be $280,00' 

It is claimed that about 40 per cent of the cost of ey 
article to the consumer is the cost of transportation. We to 
can carry a ton of freight 1,000 miles for $1.25 by water 
we can carry a ton of freight in the United States over 
railroads for something like 250 miles for $1.25, but we 
not carry a ton of freight over our wagon roads in the Uni 
States to exceed 5 miles for $1.25. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report this y¢ 
estimates that the farmers’ crops for the year 1915 were va! 
at $10,000,000,000. Every dollar’s worth of the farm | 
modities had to be hauled to market. 

Under the proposed bill it is estimated that the State « 
Louisiana will receive $345,064. 

Agriculture is the substratum, the foundation, the support 
all other industries. When the farmer prospers we all prospo 
With parcel post, rural free-delivery routes, and good roacs 
the farmer can be made contented to live on the farm, devo! 
himself to the peaceful pursuit of furnishing the world wit! 
the products of his labor, and better his own condition as we 
as that of all mankind, building up a sturdy yeomanry and ij 
stilling in his posterity the love of home, his country, 
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“The Establishment of Law and Order in Mexico Can Not | though it is known : G 
Succeed on Our Moral Support Alone—Carranza Needs | "°° | ed : 
Money.” | He has ordered th 

has ceased Yet. accor or t 
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HOW. PRED A. BEITTEN, [ec sen goonen 


OF ILLINOIS, | With the best Intentions in the 
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' 1 : WW \f 
In tue Howse or RepresENTATIVES, oe ee 7 ee nee ) 
he mcugco ripune 
Saturday, January 29, 1916. | Carranza cap not cont ' 
_Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call to the atten- | 77S private residences 
tion of the House the introduction of a resolution which, tf | the main, were filled with the 
adopted and successfully concluded by the President of the | seme evidence of how much attent 


Tet . . . . der that there ! ne or 
United States, will place in the hands of the de facto govern- nl ne maa d _ Big 


ment in Mexico millions of dollars in gold, which will enable | mobile leads of officers ! 
Corranza to rebuild the national railways of his lawless coun- | the ae dae ane tpees a 
try and to establish an effective military police force in every | hole” The sliscuiae le so. 


State or Province, and to bring about a condition of law and | can be seen leading their 
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The civil appointments of Gen, Carranza— 

\lso reported Mr. Watson in a recent dispatch to 
Tribune 
} ! out little assurance of improved conditions under their jurisdiction. | 

Chere are efficient men and there are honest men,” Mr. Watson 
v told by despairing residents, “ but the two are never found to- 
gether in the advisers of the First Chief If a man is honest, he is 

thicient; if capable, he is crooked.” 

Antonio Manero, president of the banking commission, intrusted with 
financial affairs of the gravest importance, is an ex-convict, having 
been imprisoned for forgery on the bank in which he had been em- 
i dl Rafael Nieto, subsecretary of Hlacienta, is a former garage 
owner in Saltillo, Carranza’s old capital. Roque Estrada, minister of 
justic Was an assistant to a lawyer's clerk before the revolution, and 
ha en awarded the highest position in the field of law. 

Of the five judges now seated in Mexico City,’’ Mr. Watson com 
ments one has practiced law. He is the ‘least bad’ of the five. 
Daily they decline to let attorneys, indignant at their outrageous de- 
cisions, even file notice of appeal to a supreme court when that body 
hali have been organized. 

Che instructions from Minister of Justice Estrada that the knowl 
ed of law by the judiciary was a matter of no consequence as com- 
pared with their devotion to ‘revolutionary ideals,’ whatever, in addi- 
tion to personal profit, those ideals may be, found its counterpart in 
Palovicini’s instructions to his teachers that ‘it was unnecessary for 
them .o know their subjects as long as they were good revolutionists.’ 


“There has been starvation in Mexico, there is pestilence, and there 
will be famine if the corn crop fails or if the prices on the present 
hort supply are kept up. Gen. Carranza has laid great stress on his 
control of the prices of foodstuffs, and in his own district of Coahuila 
prices are not exorbitant, but in the Federal District controlled by his 
immediate subordinates prices have been, and are, and will continue 
to be exorbitant.” As Mr. Watson points out: 

“Tt is to the advantage of him who has corn to sell to keep prices 
high, and as the military commander is not only the owner of corn 
(owner by theft) but also the dictator of prices and the possessor (also 
by theft) of the only means of transporting the corn to the consumers, 
prices naturally are high. Just one circumstance can avert a year 
of appalling misery, and that is the heavy importation of corn. It 
the object of the revolution is to reduce the Mexican problem by reduc- 
ing the population through the starvation process, the revolution is a 
glorious success already.” 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EDWARD E. 


WISCONSIN, 


HON. BROWNE, 


or 


In rot Houst or Representatives, 


Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, [I spoke at some 
length a few days ago on the Shackleford bill, addressing my- 
self to the merits of the bill, I now desire to address myself 
briefly to the importance of good roads and national aid for 
roads 

I will preface what I am going to say by stating that the 
Sixty-third Congress, recognizing the demands for national aid 
for created the first permanent Road Committee. This 
comnnittee considered only one subject, national aid for roads. 
It has conferred with almost all the State highway departments 
in the United States, ‘and had many representatives of State 
highway commissions and others interested in good roads be- 
fore it. 

The bill presented has the indorsement of many State high- 


roads, 


way commissions, as the chairman, the gentleman from Missouri | 


{Mr. SHackterorpD], has indicated. 

A national law must be adaptable. A Federal road law to 
pass Congress must be a law under which each of the 48 States 
can participate. There are 8 States that have no State 
highway commissions. Ten years ago a majority of the States 
did not have State highway commissions. The States having 
highway commissions and State aid have made more progress 
in road building in the last 10 years than they did in the pre- 
vious 50 years, 


It is obvious that no national aid law will ever pass Con- 
gress, und ought not to, that does not give to each State a 


chance to receive an equitable share of the money appropriated. 


OBSTACLES TO NATIONAL AID FOR ROADS, 
The greatest obstacles in the way of national aid for roads 


are: 


First. The well-meaning good-road enthusiast, who has never 


thought of the different and varied conditions to be met in 
drafting a national road law which will be workable in 48 
different States, whose knowledge on road legislation is 


and 
| 


limited to his general observation, “ I want a good road so that 


[ can go anywhere I desire to go, and I want it completed at 
once Many of this type of road enthusiasts favor the ocean 
to ocean good-road movement, the old trail roads and other 





| lions of dollars. 
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transcontinental roads to be built wholly, or in the great 


the | by the Government. 


Second. Another class of road enthusiasts want i] 
so local that they lead from every man’s house to the nm 
market place, and they desire the side roads of every 
munity improved before the main roads, and each ar 
wants the road to go by his house first. 

We have over 2,000,000 miles of wagon roads in the 1 
States. It is apparent that if we attempt to improve 
roads in the 48 States by Government aid at once it 
bankrupt the country and would be out of the question. 

Outside of the large cities most of the opposition comes 
the States east of the Alleghany Mountains, who have 4 
perfect system of roads than any of the other States. 
representatives from these States argue that these State 
pay more money out than they will receive under nation 
and that they can take care of their road matters, and t} 
the other States in the Union ought to take care of theirs. 

This argument could be made by a majority of States ac 
any internal improvement ever made by this Government. 

ALL OF THE STATES HAVE CONTRIBUTED 

The whole United States has been contributing for y. 
toward internal improvements, 90 per cent of the benefit 
which have inured to the States that are now objecting to 
first internal improvement that will directly benefit the inh 
ants of the great agricultural States of the Union. 

Over 50,000,000 people in the United States are living i 
country, including villages and cities under 2,500 inhabitant 

FARMERS PAY LARGE TAX, 

The farming population alone is paying taxes upon betw: 
forty and fifty billion dollars worth of property. 

Each year the farming pepulation is adding between fiv: 
ten billion dollars to the wealth of the Nation. 

Upon the prosperity of the farmer and the rural commu: 
depends the prosperity of the whole United States. 

No class of people in the United States pay a higher tax 
the amount of property they own than the farmer. 

It therefore seems only fair and just that the whole U 
States should be in favor of a great internal improvemen 
will directly benefit one-half of the population and ind 
benefit the whole population of the United States. 

You would think, to hear the arguments of Representat 
from some of the States that have great ports of entry, 
every cent of money received at each port from the imy» 
tion of goods to this country belonged to their States, and it 


TO OTHER IMPROVEME 


% 


; & gratuity, on their part, to allow the National Governm 


have this fund. 

The money received by the National Government as 
from importation of goods to the United States belongs to 
peopie of the interior as much as to the people who resi«d 
the seacoasts where the great seaports chance to be lociut: 

The Panama Canal has cost the Government $400,000 
The river and harbor appropriations of the Sixty-third ¢ 
gress amount to over $62,000,000. Thirty-five million doll: 
appropriated by the Sixty-third Congress for a railro 
Alaska, a Territory containing less than 65,000 people. 

Can the present Democratic administration afford to hay 
Sixty-fourth Congress adjourn without appropriating at 


$25,000,000 for its wagon roads that will accommodate dir 


| 50,000,000 people and indirectly the entiye population 7 


WILI 

Some Members say this legislation should be defer 
our national finances are in better condition. Twenty-five 
lions of dollars is not a great amount for this Governme! 
raise. Add a trifle per cent more on the income tax a! 
would raise twice that amount. An income tax similar to 
Wisconsin State income tax would raise several hundred 
Only between two and three million dol! 
of the Alaskan railroad appropriation of $35,000,000 has b 
used. Why not repeal this law and use this appropriation 
good roads—a much more urgent need and one that will ben 
a hundred millions of people, while the Alaskan Railroad 
propriation only accommodates 65,000 people, the entire po} 
lation of that Territory? 

The $60,000,000 appropriated for rivers and harbors }) 
Sixty-third Congress has not been expended. Why not re) 
this law to the extent of $25,000,000 and use it for wagon ro 

WHY SHOULD RIVERS HAVE PREFERENCE? 

Why do our Congresses give the roads on our rivers pret 
ence over the roads on the land? 

The improvement of our wagon roads, over which the wh 
food supply of the Nation is annually hauled, and over whi 
men, women, and children are obliged to travel in all kinds 


THE GOVERNMENT'S FINANCES PERMIT? 


weather on foot, on horseback, and in wagons 365 days 
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— | 
ought not to be compelled to side-step for « 1 attractive. and 
nal improvement, {1 and © 
RAISE MONEY BY TAX ON MUNITI followed by a 
rhe $25,000,000 asked for by this bill for wagon 1 ht the rural po 
b raised by imposing a tax on the exportation « > munitions | the ae atest pros 
of war. Some of the great establishments are waxing fat fri hy > & 
the sale of these death-dealing instruments of war. 1 
Government is going to allow corporations to capital 
fortunes of our brothers across the sea by profiting in gold at 


the rate, in some cases, of $1,000,000 a day in net pronts, [ 
svould be in favor of making them pay not only for this inte | 

provement but for anything that this Government thinks ne 
excury for national defenses, EXTENSION OF REM 


i 
IMPROVEMENT OF GOOD hf 


Child Labo 


\RAS 


ln my opinion, the question of national aid for his + is 
ereatest question before Congress. On this xr question | 1] () \ ; \\ | lL, lL, | \ \| — \ \ }> | 
should waive technical differences. 
Horace Greeley once said that “ the way to resume speci , 
nt was to resume.” | un H ( R 
The way to have national aid for roads is to pass the best 
law Congress is capable of drafting, and after workin 


ler it, if it prove inadequate perfect it by amendment. We} \ C 
il never make any progress by attempting to defeat every } 
easure that does not mect in every particular with our ideas ‘ 
GOOD ROADS LESSEN THE COST OF TRANSPORTATION L 
It costs more, on an average, to haul a bushel of potatos ' 
the farm where they are produced to the nearest market plac 
than it does to carry them from Dublin, Ireland, to New Yor 
City. If by good roads we can lessen the cost of transportation by 
wagon 50 or 75 per cent, it is going to ultimately reduee the higl 1 t | 
st of living, cas gon “1 shall ; : . 
It has been said by a Secretary of Agriculture that it costs | pe l periods equ 
farmers every year to move the great crops they raise ae be — ; oo. : 
something like $1,600,000,000, and that from S400,000,000° to tor 


$500,000,000 of this amount could be saved by good roads \ . ' , ‘ 
The mud tax, or the bad-road tax, is the highest tax the Aim: ae . 
an people are paying. a 


%& 


GOOD ROADS BENEFIT EVERYBOD 


, ye es , } 
on i] I 


hing that concerned simply the farmer, the man who lived | Sy | 


Hferetofore we have looked upon the w: 
ik 
upon the road, and we have not considered that it was the 
problem of anybody else. We have thus shouldered the rv 
sponsibility of road building and keeping in repair 2,000,000 miles I 


’ 
of road upon the farmer alone. | ( 
\t the end of every road is the farmer with his ero; nd |» ts { 
kinds of farm produce. At the other end of the road is thi 
ity with its people waiting to be fed, with its merchants wait tected thie right to 
ing for trade, and with the railroads waiting for goods to | fs) 
transport. To whose advantage is it to have a road for the | ey) , het 
farmer to come to town? It is certainly to the advantage of the ear sa day. I ] » word 
nerchants and the city and the railroads as much as it is for | eg tic { to} 
he farmer. devoted to t 
fhe farms and the farmer are the great abiding supp The 1 ' 
© City, the emplove . on 
GOVERNMENT AID WILL STIMULATE ROAD BUI shoul | i 
If Congress passes this bill, it is going to stimulate ro: ( desig 
ng throughout the United States. It is going to pt S ! 
States that have not State highwiy commissions 1 ‘ het RB ; 
before the year 1920. sion of g 
Good roads will make rural life more attractive. The i thi 
tend to check the drift of population from the st | 
cities. In the last 10 years—from 1900 to 1910 ban | 
population increased 50 per cent, while the rural poy i the | . 
creased only 11.02 per cent, and in one or more o ore | 
agricultural States the rural population decreased. lneasure y 
- This is a situation and tendency which is viewed by many | regarded 
With alarm, and the National Government and many States are | features pre 
in various ways trying to turn back the tide toward the cities Th 
With the movement “back to the farm.” Ninety per « 
Good roads will tend to help this movem re than eo to the g 
thing this Government can do. the 
If this road bill becomes a law, it will help the far rin ed Ii 
ing his crops to market and will eventually ma! syst ment on 
roads connecting all parts of our country. for vi 
The Government, with its expert engineers ill u facilitic 
be able to reduce materially the cost of road building pro ( 
A Government engineer like Col. Goethals at the le Si 
sreat national road bureau would make mo ogress j e | edu 
matter of the improvement of our roads than will be made in I} el 
00 years by our 48 States, with their thousands of small 
divisions, undertaking to work out the road problem by 1] as 
SeCLVes, oO! 
I believe that a system of roads such as Governm«e ai ti 


insure will improve the conditions of rural lif 11 
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| 
The Commission on Industrial Education of the National | It is unfortunate that a few employers, not knowing all th 


2 . a ; tions, began to discharge children some time ag . 2 

‘ nfae re . “lat 2 given a omnplete indorse 2 7 5 a m ago. Let 
Manufacturers Association ha iY See t iplete indor jeathe nt to | with the present light no child will be discharged neces 
the Pennsylvania child-labor law, th its educational feature, | single day before it need be, for such a discharge would need 
in sharp contrast to the attitude of some of the influential poli- | the child and burt the cause 


> . a. > ’ The whole spirit and purpose of this ls is ‘ hild 
tans of Pe ve - 0 opposed Gov rumbaugh’s efforts 4 f purpos bis law is that child 
t Ss O Pennsylvania who opposed Gov. Brum igh’s effort kept at work, not that they shall be discharged: that th: 
in enacting this law. in connection with their work, not that they shall be throw; 





It has been said that the contir tion school, or vocational ness or returned to a kind of school they are unfitted fo 
scnool, is a regular educational and life-saving device for those siderable number must be discharged, there should be a thor 

ch ena cele ee : - t a aaa Scie ed eal ized effort to transfer them from one place to anoth 

! VOrK and those who empioy, WO Chlidg SNOuUuIG have C \ rk. or loss. 
Unfortunate ly some of them hi: e to ork It is our duty, the n, fhe law affe ts about 70.000 children and wili elevate 
to see that even while working they are not denied educational | come the citizenship. the social and economic efficiency 
opportunit ‘ State. By every presumption children will pay a full st 
mp T L1ie@eS 


and adjustments by loss of wages and otherwise. Let 

I believe that the Federal Government should give financial | do their part as best they may. : / 
aid to vocational schools and enlist in the movement for the edu- to het eet ee ae ee oe 
cation of children who are employed. I believe that as much | will be changed by various legislatures so long as Penn 
should be done for the Nation as a whole as has been done for | developing Commonwealth. f 
Pennsylvania. We can not interfere with the matters which are | x, - ao ae ee — Pee ond ie en ae 
regulated exclusively by the States, but we can bring about a | enacted tn this country. “Never was better opportunity f t 
great reform by placing these restrictions upon interstate com- | of forbearance, cordiality, and large constructive intellig 
merce so that manufacturers and other business men will see to bas Pennsylvania nore pleasantly surprised the people of 
it that the children they employ have proper educational facil- oy forward-lecking legislation. 
ities. Unless this step forward is taken, it will mean that there 
will be a revulsion of feeling which will result in more stringent 
law preventing the employment of children altogether. 

I wish to take the liberty of quoting from the report of the 
Committee on Industrial Education of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York, May 25, 1915, which places the 
stamp of approval on what Pennsylvania has done with regard 
to the reform now before the House: 





Federal Aid for Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. ABERCROMB! 


OF ALABAMA, 


Pennsylvania has entered upon one of the greatest educational ac- 
complishments of the generation. She has entrusted this accomplish- 
ment to experienced and abie leaders with power, authority, and money. 

Hereafter every child in that State before leaving school for work 
must have the equivalent of the first six years of elementary schooling. 
If then he is 14 years of age and otherwise qualified, he may go to work 
under fair safeguards, buf only upon the further provision that he is 


released from employment eight hours per week for instruction tn his Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, the pending b 
vocation and in eltizenship in continuation schools that are now to be 


7617, 3 ‘izes a future ¢ al : oriati f not 
established. This is the frst instance of compulsory school attendance e617, authorizes a future Annual appro ri ition of not 
until 16, excepting in Wisconsin and in the city of Boston. It Is the | $25,000,000 to be used by the Secretary of Agriculiu 
best form of 1I6year compulsion, because it correlates school with | operating with State highway departments in the cor 
work and goes far toward making all later life happy and intelligently | ; _wamMeo 4 . sca f Bs . ast 
progressive in the occupations. After three years of most satisfactory improve ment, and maintenance ot rural post roa | 
experience Wisconsin has just raised the compulsory period to 17, as in | difference between it and the bill ‘on the same subject 
northern Europe, and as Pennsylvania will raise it some day, following | duced by myself lies in the fact that it authoriz 
the happy experience of her initial years. et aie F : aioee ¢ eon ono 

The need of this schooling was agreed upon by employers, social | future time a eee Apprope mation Of SED.000,01 
workers, educators, labor leaders, and legislators. There were, how- | Purposes mentioned, while the bill introduced by me 
Se cae ee Caen a ne as to the details of the law | available immediately for those purposes an annual 
as enacted last May. These differences are fast disappearing, partly ; P ne mm PE pT : sia ale 
through better understanding of the situation and largely because it tion of not less than that amount. The bill which l ~ 
has become clear to all that the law must be Interpreted and applied | Was prepared by the National Association of St: H 
almost solely with a view to the accomplishment of its main spirit and | Officials, and, excepting Pennsylvania, has been indo 
purpose, to which, possibly, minor and contradictory interpretations reliably informed, by every State highway depart 


might do harm. alee : 

For instance, the law is effective January 1, 1916. The provision Nation. I regret that, under the rules of the Hou 
that after that no employer may employ a child with less than a sixth- | introduced by me, especially that portion of it which 
grade education seems at first sight to necessitate the discharge, the | , a taille. te is sinencemcnediel a ie 3 
throwing into the street or into the present overcrowded schools to appropriation iminediately available, can not at this 
which they are particularly Ul] adapted some 30,000 working children | Substituted for the pending measure. 

— —_ — . oe . — he Se _ eane “ | In deciding whether we should give our votes to the 
lave less an at, for eretofore the requiremen nas been only | ic hil “O sti : <] > o% sideres al 
that the child be able to “ read and write the English language intelli- of this bill, three — tions should b : onside red, nies 
gently ” and be physically qualificd. i 1. Is the proposed enactment constitutional? 

ao = neees that one ne —_ a nee to be Cine refeanelive, | 2, Is the object sought to be accomplished desirable? 
anc we 2 orney treperal has decided a here is an applied centract 2 . wen enercaat " Sieben 9 
in the permits already issued under which the children went to work 3. Is the suggested plap workable ? 
in good faith. These “ contrac‘:,” therefore, will be held inviolate by 
the State and these children may continue itn employment, going, how- 
ever, for eight hours a week to the day-time continuation schools, to 
which they are especially adapted. along with all other working chil- . ‘ +3 : Tri Y4, x ee 
dren. Thus has a disturbing factor disappeared before a broad, con- obey the Constitution of the United States, the Geeston 
structive intelligence. So, as in Wisconsin, will other seeming diffi- constitutionality of any legislation that may be propose 
culties disappear with the application of that same devoted intelligence | matter of fundamental importance. If that question is «: 

: y a eviwes : i 2verV ie r eC she = _. . . 
ot et Suit aaa bao snane ante in every field to which she has | jn the negative, all others are eliminated. 
”" Heretofore, as In most States, the working certificate has been given The Constitution is the charter of our liberties as a fre 
directly to the child and not been followed up with care. Conse- | self-governing people. It is not, as I understand it, a den 
| 


queatly many children have left school without going to work at all Ire omas tc ¢ rite . e living ing ¥ 
or quitting work after a brief period for a year or more of idleness, of fixed dogmas, but is a vital bedy of living principl 


llereafter, following a better practice, the working permit will be | Should be construed in the light of widening experience, of 

issued directly to the amplopes, who must return it to the issuing | veloping reason and conscience, and of advancing civilizati: 

authority immediately the child leaves work, and with his check the | 2s . 7 Pa i nretati ‘ritte . { 

child must return to school, not the old-time school, presumably, but | As a matter of fact, the interpretation of written constitu 

the new all-day continuation school. Thus will periods of unempioy- | 80d the development of constitutional governments havé 

ment be made particularly valuable instead of times of temptation | thus evolutionary. We of to-day, in the light of the experi« 

and loss. - . tofc ao ‘ 2 

Interest in the passage of this law was heightened by the disclosure of the past, the beliefs of the present, and the hope: ol 

in the census of 1910 that there were then 456,925 foreign-born whites | future, place constructions upon our Constitution whic! 

in Pennsylvania 10 years of age and older who were unable to speak | very different from those entertained or anticipated b) 

Bugtish, being 35.6 per cent of all of the 1,390,564 foreign-born whites | founders of the Republic. For instance, there was a time \ 

in the State. This was a great increase in foreign illiterates over 1900 Spa saer- . . ee ee i z 

when only 16.7 per cent were unable to speak English. The thorough | Practically all internal improvements were regarded almost 

Americanization of these people and their children ts a pressing need. | versally as State functions, whereas now the Federal Gov 

ileretofore many children under 16 worked 10 heurs a day and 58 ment is engaged, either independently or in cooperation 

hours a week. Hereafter they can werk only a total of 51 hours a he States. i l . -ery for f i a al activity 

week, including the 8 hours spent in scheol, and the maximum may not the States, om. & most every form of internal activity. 

exceed 9 hours in any one day. This last requirement has caused Appropriations from the Federal Treasury have been or 
being made for the digging of canals, for the deepening of riv: 
and harbors, for the building of locks and dams, for the 
struction of railroads, for the support of the land-grant colleges, 


Ix roe House or RepresENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


THE QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY., 


Since each Member of Congress is under a solemn 


rather bitter complaint in a few places where it has seemed necessary to 
work the childrep either 10 hours or not at all, on the ground that 


some processes now carried on by children require attention constantly 
so long as the mill runs. 


a 
et —— — 
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© construction of public buildings in towns and cities, for j ‘ ‘ vr OOO OOO OOD 
onservation of the public health, for the promotion of the v: ‘ . 
ific and practical agriculture (including the irrigation of | 000 iually, : m whi 
lands, farm-demonstration work, and the eradication of | those which are consumed 1 
weevil, cattle tick, and hog cholera), and for other purposes se prod \ 
Federal Government has appropriated about SS00,000,000 ( s, and ‘ S 
e improvement of rivers and harbors. The construction enrried bs 
» Panama Canal has cost approximately $400,000,000.) For | Thus ; 
pose of promoting railroad development throughout the | p ed to ‘ 
vy almost 200,000,000 acres of land have been donated. | that a billic 
tion projects have cost something like $100,000,000. Tl ik 


$35,000,009 has been authorized for the construction 
din Alaska. Billions of dollars have been expended for Relial 
so and other internal improvements. Billions more 





nded in the years to come. : tS cos 
nder the Constitution Congress has the authority to k cost in a 
wriations for internal activities of the character ime | | I 
d, has it not by the same reasoning the power Iso t , ] 
ke the appropriation and perform the service suggests t SO | 
the pending bill? Congress builds railroads, Can nV ein ] S 
mild wagon roads? Congress digs canals and construct ‘ dl } 
sand dams. Can it not also make excavations, fill ravines ( » SPeETed 
construct bridges? Congress cuts channels, dee} ns rivers of our « p : | 
harbors, and maintains Can it not also construct. |} 
ve, and maintain publi Ways? Congress assists the ested 
er in raising his crops. Can it not also assist hin ‘ t] 
those crops to the market? ‘ | ( 
| we do not haye to reason by analogy it raer to reac 1 © ¢ 
mclusion that Congress has the power to enact ti pro- N ohog ( 
law. The Constitution itself is explicit in regard to the | promo ‘ I 
of Congress relative to such matter Paragraphs 1, 3 muld ac 
section S, Article I, re idd as follows Just as el 1 
Congress shall have power to lay and coil t dut tion of rail ds an 
nd excises, to pay debts and provide for the common ¢ ns would civil } 
eral welfare of the United States: but all duties, imp and 7 ; . } 
shall be uniform thronghout the United Siates ee ee ; 
sulate commerce with foreign nation nd amor t} i; our Wagon roa 
nd with the Indian trib ou i 
tablish post offices and post 4 , ‘ 
“ general-welfare™ clause in paragraph 1, the Ol ! 
clause in paragraph 2, and the “ post-roads” « Ss 


eraph 3, taken singly or collectively, seem to remove ‘ ‘ 
ibt as to the constitutionality of the pending bill. If the | e1 cl 








‘to establish post offices” carries with it the autho : 
‘+t, improve, and maintain the buildings in which the offices | With 90 ] (nbd 
wated, rtainly the power “to establish post roi ads’’ cal etll 
s with it the authority to construct, improve, and maintain | nadequat ! 
1s provided in the bill under consideration. It It ) 
So far as Congress can do so, the question of the titu plished by t 
lity of appropriations for road-building purposes was set- | able be 
early in the history of the United States. During the firs 
)or 40 years after the Government was organized something The plan « 5 hs 
$14,000,000 was expended for such purposes, most Of 10 | py gers] G vernii " e 
m the Cumberland Road. With the beginning of the era of | Conctrneting SRE 
road building through Federal land grants the constru This plan is { 
public highways at Federal expense was discontinued Since | sec ; vely te p 
time the matter has been treated as a State or local St te and thy e 
lon, publ hig “ 
FEDERA D DESIRABI COOP 
If we are convinced of the constitutionality of the proposed , ; me ; l ee, 3 
ment, and a majority of the Members of the House si ee 17 ; 
be so convinced, let us consider briefly the next question, 
nely, Is the object sought to be accomplished desirable? In ‘rom § ee 
er to answer this question correctly it is necessary for us | ‘ : 
understand what that object is. What is the object th: sates. es : ; 
promoters of this legislation seek to accomplish? It is this While 1 sa , 
Che securement of better rural post roads through the coope1 of its provisions, | - 
ion of the Nation and the States. wenden ~ cgbeypelapsi ch a 
Since a majority of our public highways are now used ;: BCGuIeF OF CONN 
st roads, and since practically all of them will be so used | “" HOt er exa tT 
in the future, the provisions of this bill, if enacted into law, | Possible. «i ’ 
ould apply ultimately to public reads generally. Hence the | Ue ! ae ee eee 2 
object of this legislation -is the improvement of public roads | ee on Be ea ; 
everywhere. ee ee ee 
Is there a general need of highway improvement and is Spo or BA. SOS 
there a general demand? It is estimated that there are in the | ‘ r the 
United States 2,278,131 miles of public roads, of which 1,220,- | PNAC rene. . 
079 miles are used for postal purposes. Of the total mileage Pte 
only 247,490 miles, or 10.9 per cent, are improved. The Stat Mv 
spent in 1914 the sum of $249,055,067 in making highway it 
provements. That was a large sum of money, but nothing lik I do no M y 
an adequate amount. It is evident that if left to the States | aft to ( 
alone centuries will pass before good roads become the e7 4 e | 


rather than the exception. 
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Child Labor. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that I give my 
earnest and hearty support to H. R. 8234, known as the child- 
labor bill. For many years this hus been a burning and vital 
question with all good, forward-looking people: To do some- 
thing for the children to aid them in growing strong, active, 
virile bodies and mind. Those in favor of this humane legisla- 
tion have besought the legislatures of every State in the Union, 
with varying fortunes of failure and success, each Ntate be- 
lieving, and truly so, that it had a right to act upon legislation 


} 


along these lines as it saw fit, with the result that to-day there 


the States of the Union fix the age when children can be em- 
ployed in factories, quarries, mills, canneries, and so forth, but 
o uniformity of age, the only legislative body in the United 
States that has power to pass uniform legislation affecting child 
labor is the Congress of the United States. 

At last the appeals of humanity have reached Congress and 
its best thought and views are embraced and embodied in the 
pending legislation 


This bill, if it becomes a law, and I sincerely trust it will, 


trades and occupations, in cpen competition 
women of mature years and experience. instead 
their bodies and stunting their intellects. these 
ought to be in school until they at least compk 
and, if possible, receive a thorough and comp 
education, so that when they become mature men 
they will be able to meet the fierce competition 1 
drawing round and about them from every quarter. 

The time is here now, and as time goes on it 
and more that the man or woman unequipped and 
from a mental viewpoint will be wholly unable 
competitors in a fair field of competition 

Every child born in this fair country of ours is e 
fair chance, a fair deal in life; and if it is comps 
up in ignorance of the practical and, in some cases 
tific things of life, by reason of poverty,or otherwis 
had a fair chance and an equal opportunity. 

No doubt this bill will take thousands of childr: 
ries, mines, and factories. They ought to be out o 
have no business there. They should be in th: 
equipping and qualifying themselves for future } 


| could make men and women of themselves. 


no uniformity of legislation at all. While a vast majority of | 


The agitation for this legislation has been oa 


| most a quarter of a century by a few “Geod 8S 


They have spent their time, their money, and the 
bringing about legislation of this kind solely for t! 


| bettering humanity. They have finally reached 


will be uniform all over the United States, because it places the | 


burden and the responsibility upon the shipper of goods. He 


imust know when he ships a consignment of goods that none of | 


them were made or manufactured by children under the age set 
forth in the proposed bill 

Che bill provide 

rhat no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship, or deliver for 
hij nt in interstate commerce, the product of any mine or quarry 
tuated in the United Stat which has been produced in whole or in 
part by the labor of children under the age 16 years; or the product 
of any mill, cannery, workship, factory, or manufacturing establish- 
ent situated in the United States which has been produced in whole 
or in part by the labor of children under the age of 14 years; or by 
the labor of children between the ages of 14 and 16 years who work 
nore than eight hours in any one day or more than six days in any 


ne week, or after the hour of 7 o’cleck p. m., or before the hour of 7 


o'clock a, m, 


phatic No quibble; no misconstruction can possibly be placed 
ction or any paragraph contained in it. 

If anything is to be done to prevent children from engaging 
in dangerous and hazardous work under the age of 16, or under 
the age of 14 years, the responsibility must be placed somewhere, 
and the responsible person is the one who proposes to ship it 
through interstate commerce from one State to another State in 
the Union. 

The bill does not affect, nor is it intended to affect goods 
manufactured, mined, or quarried to be used and consumed in a 
State. It is only where the product mined, manufactured, quar- 
ried, or canned is proposed to enter interstate commerce. 

There is no question but what under the Constitution of the 
United States Congress has such power to enact this kind of 
legisiation. The power of Congress to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States is conclusive, as has been held by the United 
States Supreme Court in numbers of cases. 

Likewise the measure will not impose any hardship upon 
those engaged in selling goods in interstate commerce. They 
will be required to be on their guard, with a view of seeing 
whether or not any of the goods proposed to be shipped have 
been manufactured in violation of section 1 of this act. 

For many yerrs there has been an agitation going on in the 
country to conserve our natural resources. With loud voice 
this has been proclaimed on every stump and every platform in 
the United States. Our newspapers and magazines have teemed 
with articles calling the attention of the Nation to the fact that 
our natural resources—coal, iron, and minerals of all kinds— 
were being wasted. Soon the storehouses of nature would be- 
come exhausted und posterity would be left in utter destitution 
and want, so far as these things were concerned. But few 
have turned their attention to the necessity of looking after 
our real resources—the children. These, and these alone, are 
not only our nature's resvurces, but God’s resources. To-day 
there are upward of 20,000,000 of children in the United States 
of school age; many millions of them are not in school, but are 
employed in endeavoring to earn a living in the dangerous 


The provisions of the above-quoted section are plain and em- | 


last resort, and this court has heeded their cry, so 
House is concerned, and passed this legislation. | 
will not cease its travel until the Senate enacts i 
it is approved by the resident. 





Child Labor in Mills, Factories. and Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. GALLIVA 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In ree House or Representative: 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly ne: 
to say that I am in favor of the passage of this bi 
earnestly hope it will be speeded on its way to 
tection and blessings that it will bring to the pal 
uneducated, oppressed children of this country, w! 
tunately and unhappily living in certain States ot 
which have up till this hour refused to place upon 
books the kind of legislation that is embodied in 
the last Congress TI supported to the limit of my 
legislation. There is greater need than ever for suc! 


| in these days. Members of the Sixty-fourth Conger: 


here for the first time are anxious to contribute 
the general discussion. And so, Mr. Chairman, 


| they may have that opportunity, I have no des 


the time of the House to the exclusion of our new co 
I want the House, if it will, to listen to a most 
editorial on the subject of “ Child labor ” which app 
Boston Post of Sunday, January 23, 1916. This ney 
the leading Democratic ergan of New England, a 
writes as follows: 
‘ CHILD-LABOR SUNDAY,” 


To-day is *‘ Child-labor Sunday.” From many pulpits in th: 
will be heard the sad stories of the slavery of too many 
citizens in the mines and the mills of these supposed|s 
merciful United States. Hundreds of thousands of men and w 
be asked to do what they can to help the just and righteo 
freeing these small wage earners from a bondage thai 
bodies, dulls their minds, and reduces their capacity to be 
zens. Let us trust that the day will be one of great accom} 

“Is there need of this crusade?" some one may ask. I 
come the stirring words of Henry M. Dyckman, of Westtield, 
of the national child-labor committee. ‘“ There are at present, 
“approximately 2,000,000 children whose young lives are bei! 
up like fuel to run the engines in some score of industries in 


States. Many of these children are of a tender age, hardly m 


babies. As an instance of this is the case of little Marie tta 
found during the investigation of industrial conditions in N 


This little child of 3 years of age was found in a tenement hous 


artificial flowers. She made forget-me-nots by gluing toget 
center, and stem, and by working from 8 until 8 could mal 
day. ; 
“This seems almost incredible, but I possess a picture of the 
ber work, takeu by agents of the committee who saw her. 5 


one of thousands of wretched babies who are being sacrificed ¢ 


In our factories there are 122,000 children of 10 years old ar 
who are working 9, 10, and 11 hours a day in States wh 
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hours are permitted. The different laws in the various States with 
r rd to their employment make it hard for States whi bh have humane 
laws to compete with those without such laws ; for instan “ Alat 

has nearly 94,000 children under 13 years of age at work; Georgia 
93.000; Mississippi, 83,000, Against this Massachusetts em] Ss OI 


1.700 under this age. It will be seen at what a disadvan 

f ting with such cheap labor.” 
Whence shall come the relief for these toilers who oucht t be at 
State laws are good when States are e1 t I t 














ghtened enough to 

1 them. But some of the Southern States will not pass any meas 

ur of reform. An ex-governor of North Carolina actually had w 

( isness to say to a congressional committee the other day that a 

bolt of cotton made by child labor was “ just as wide, just as long, Jj 

as white, and just as good as if le by adults.” 

that mattered, it seems ; the growing boy or girl was of ; 
fut there is help at hand. Uncle Samuel may tal At 

: ite, the Keating-Owen bill has already been favot ported to 

the Ifouse at Washington, and it is likely to pass. T bill forbids 


| 


terstate commerce in goods in the production of which children under | 


14 have worked in mills, factcries, canneries, or workshops; in which 
children between 14 and 16 have worked over eight hours a day or at 
night. 


Let us ferventiy hope that greed will soon be comp: Ned to yield to 


righteousness in this matter. If a State will not give its children a | 


chance in the world, its manufacturers must be made to 


Mexican Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JEFF: McLEMORE, 
OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, January 31, 1916. 
Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday of last week 


I introdueed in this House a resolution, which reads as follows: 
Whereas the Mexicans continue to murder our soldiers who are sta- 
tioned along the border: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress submit to the President a request that the remnant of our 


troops be withdrawn from the border’ and used as a nucleus around | 


which to organize an Army. 

Resolved further, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress submit to the President the further request that the 
settlement of the Mexican question be left to those States of the Union 
that are eontiguous to Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no hope of seeing my resolution adopted, 
but I have intreduced it in response to many requests that have 
been made and that the Congress may become better acquainted 
with a sentiment that is prevailing among the American people 
generally who reside along the Rio Grande in Texas, and, I 
might also add, those Americans who reside along the border 
in the States of New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

There is no probability, or even possibility, that the National 
Government will grant to the people of these border States 
the right to avenge the multiplied wrongs that have been in- 
flicted upon American citizens in Mexico and along the Mexi- 
ean border, for that is a right which is claimed by the National 
Government, and the National Government is jealous of its 
rights, and will not relinquish any one of them for the glory 
or good of any mere State, even though such State is an integral 
portion of our great Union. 

For some years the Mexican border has been patrolled by a 
portion of eur small standing Army. 
gard for our Army, what there is of it, but our soldier boys 
along the border have been held back by “ orders from Wash- 
ington,” even though not a few of their comrades have fallen 
victims to Mexican bullets. They were ordered not to cross 
the border in pursuit of murderous marauding bands of Mexi- 
cans, for such a thing would have been “a violation of neu- 
trality rights,” and only the Mexicans, it seems, have the 
privilege of violating such rights. 

A few days ago four American soldiers were bathing in the 
Rio Grande, which was their inherent right. Two of them were 
captured by armed Mexican soldiers, who appeared on the 


I have the highest re- | 


Mexican side of the river, while the other-two Americans made | 


their escape, and, although fired on by the Mexican soldiers. 
they swam to the American side in safety. Four comrades, 
who attempted to swim to the rescue of the captured soldiers, 


were drowned, according to the reports, although it is possible | 


they were first shot by the Mexicans. Later, three lieutenants 
of the American Army led a detachment of 15 soldiers across 
the river in search of the 2 captured soldiers, but without 
Success. On their-return to the American side of the river the 


three lieutenants, charged with “invasion,” were placed under | 


arrest to await court-martial, notwithstanding the fact that 
the last American soldier captured near the same place was 
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tak across tl riy ; } 
Pik a pul d 
Th two Cay ire \ 
Ss, hav 11h ! * 
But wl ris had Ml 
t ple »? | we 
trey car ied 1 ~ I 1 
Mexico? Has ! 
nd did this { 
te ry wil ( ( 
Wn hs? 
Phe thre \ 
their two ¢ t ed S 
wrath of Carranza n 


ment must be 


should Carran 








T ~ 
purch: se Lower S ‘ 
is not altogethe 

I hope, Mr Co 
dent to part er 
and that instead of a cou 
medal befitting those \ es 
country’s honor. 

In con ion Mr. Speaker I l 
recent speech delivered by t] res N \ 
speech the President made the s i 
his information regarding Mexico fi 
commend the President for his opennes 
American people into his confidence. The Pre ¢ 
personal repre entatives to Mexico nd wl 
Texan, returned and told him the truth that repres 


once fell into disfavor with the administratio 


was pigeonholed and has never been given to 1 


Constitutionality of the Keating-Owen Child-Labo: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


© | Oo oO 


Ix rHe Houser or Representativi 


Wednesday. Janu , 7 191 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker under the 
print I desire to submit a brie su C4 


ality of the Keating-Owen child-labor bill 
This brief has been prepared by Prof 
of Columbia University, New York City 





sustains the constitutionality of the prop 
*arkinson’s brief is as follows: 
ODI 
The Paliner-Owen bill, prohibiting shipment in 
of the products of child labor, passed the House of R 
the last Congress, and a similar bil know! 
bill) has been reported favorably b } Ho ‘ 
This brief undertakes to consider the ) 
tional power of Congress to regulate in at 
plishment of the purpose these | 
The conclusions of the brief mav b mmm 
I. The power of Congr over interstati 
exclusive. 
Ii. The power of Congres to reguiate interst 
in the commerce clause of the Fed 1 
prohibit absolutely the shipment 
merce of specified persons or prope! 
Ill. The power of Congr over interstate commer 
cised in the interest of the public healt ! 
well as in the interest of that comme! and it ' 
IV. Whatever its incidental effects, a congre 
interstate commerce is never a violatior ‘ 
States. 
V. The power of Congress to prol 
interstate commerce is Hmited or 
amendment that such prohibition sh I 
individual rights without due pro 
tion shall not be an arbitrary or u 
individual’s rights of property or libert 
VI. The prohibition of shipment in int 
| ucts of child labor is a reasonable ¢ 
merce power in the interest of the p 
1. THE POWER OF CONGCRI OVE I 
Congress has supreme and plenary power ¢ 
Article I, section 8&8, clause 3, of the Feder: Cor 
“That Congress shall have power to reguiate comr 
nations, among the several States, and with the Ind 
Under the Articles of Confederatior a Stat } | 
over its own commerce. The exercise of this contro 


barrassing aud destructive consequence acl 


ode) 


ad 


Bi 
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degraded _ state of commerce. Brown v. Maryland (12 Wheat., 419, | regulation of manufacture for the ‘ntrastate trade: that the 1 
$45; 1827). The prevailing motive for the adoption of the present Con legislation would be an interference with the reser ed poy 
stitution was to rescue it * * * from the perpetual jarring and | States, and similar contentions. Y 
hostility of commercial regulation. * * * ‘The entire purpose for | 1;~—yiizg power OF CONGRESS TO REGULAT ' 

which the delegates assembled at Annapolis, was to devise means for | STATED IN THE COMMERCE CLAUSE OF. es 

the uniform regulation of trade. They found no means but in a Gen- INCLUDES POWER TO PROHIBIT ABSOLUTELY THE SHIDPME* 
eral Government; and they recommended a convention to accomplish PORTATION IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE OF SPEC D 

that purpose. * * * We do not find, in the history of the forma- PROPERTY. ze j Praaey eas ; _— 

tion and adoption of the Constitution, that any man speaks of a gen 


; The State Iv adopting > Feder . ition 
eral concurrent power in the regulation of foreign and domestic trade rhe States, by adopting the Federal Constitution, a 





as residing in the States. The very object intended, more than any | &)°°° oe ae _to regulate commerce * * * among { 
other, was to take away such power. If it had not so prov ided, the oe 3 a gh ce the moment con erned only with the int 
Constitution would not have been worth accepting. Chief Justice | . 5 Bo re gulate and the determination of th q tic 
Marshall in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 11, 12; 1824). loud be interpreted to include power to prohibit. The ar 


It is no longer necessary to cite cases to support the declaration that | = oo the provisions of the ¢ onstitution itself as int 
the commerce clause has vested in Congress a broad, complete, and ex- hn oe _— of Congress and the act isions of the Supreme ¢ 
elusive power over interstate and foreign commerce; but the following te power under the commerce clause to regulate includes 
from one of Chief Justice Marshall's opinions is worth repeating here: 


to prohibit is shown both by the application of general p 
“It may be doubted whether any of the evils proceeding from the 


! 

| 

| 

interpretation and by authoritative precedent. i 

feebleness of the Federal Government contributed more to that great | 4, , See eee of interpretation ju tify the cor 

revolution which introduced the present system than the deep and gen- lr t. The —— a pre CRAG SS cea tates socianes 8 bac 

eral conviction that commerce ought to be regulated by Congress. It that eat tow “a SS a 7 re 1 Stat coe : corggow pol 

is not therefore a matter of surprise that the grant should be as ex- at enjoyed by the individual States prior to the adoption 
( re a att t Pe cn teen eet 6 ORL CREE ReEES. 

tensive as the mischief, and should comprehend all foreign commerce Under the Articl .< federa ti i Ste 

and all commerce among the States. To construe the power so as to scare t rar canagers toe other i ance oa had col 

; io Siar allan ep. anaes s fe: an object, | attainment of ) ts commerce with 1¢ other States, and coul preve 

impair its efficacy would tend to defeat an object, in the a portation of the products of another State. The exercise of 


to regulate commerce most familiar to the framers of the Fy 
ition was the total or partial prohibition of traffi 
Whatever may have been the primary reason for the insertion. of eo te . Several of the States had adopted such prohibitions 
this clause in the Constitution it is now definitely scttled that it has | Clause in the Constitution which tock from the individual & 
vested in Congress a broad, complete, and exclusive power over inter- | sc power une. Sommers 2 Sat woe — piased She power to 
state commerce, a aaa Conse: a the Federal ’ as rhe meee 
In the early case of Gibbons v. Ogden (supra, 196), Chief Justice | decided that the power of Congress under this clause is ey 


which the American public took, and justly took, that strong interest | 
which arose from a full conviction of its necessity.’ Brown v. Mary- 
' 
} 






ti 
Sli 





land (12 Wheat., 419, 445; 1827). 








, j ‘ é 7 res residum of power over interstate commerce has been left t ) the s 
Marshx scusses the gressiona yower over interstate commerce ; ae : 5 : ’ ae 
Fey discusse he congressional po ; ss If the individual States prior to the adoption of the Federal « 
_ : *? ‘ s 5: sl = tution possessed power to prohibit imports from other St; 
What is this power? It is the powe1 grate ny Fr oe Oke the entire power of the States over interstate commerce \ 
© SvVyceaeu. I eA ag fered to and vested in the Federal Government, what has 


scribe the rule by which commerce is to { 
all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised tO | the power to prohibit transportation across State lines if it 


its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are pre- | inciuded in the grant to Congress ‘of power to regulate cot 
scribed in the Constitution. * * * If, as has always been under- | tyoon the States? It may be argued that when the individ 
stood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited to specific objects, | surrendered this power to prohibit imports it thereupon cease: 

plenary as to these objects, the power over commerce with foreign lin either the Federal or State Governments, but that the 
nations and among the several States is vested in Congress as abso- | tno Constitution intended to transfer to Congress this power to 
lutely as it would be in a single government having in its constitution | transporiation across State line is demonstrated by Article I 
} 


the same restrictions on the exercise of the power as are found in the | of the Constitution, which is quoted and discussed in the fo 
Constitution of the United States. The wisdom and the discretion of | tion of this brief. |’ Further shaman’ along these lines would 
Congress, their identity with the people and the influence which their | ;, "ehudcednate and academic. Unc uestionably the inten: 
constituents possess at elections are in this as in many other in- | jp, power te ‘prohibit _ it Ae gd ee erie that paw ae 
tances, as that, for example, of declaring war, the sole restraints on power ain te adoption of the Ped: ral Constitution it te . 
which they have relied to secure them from abuse.” Quoted with ap important that the only provision in the Constitution which - 
proyal in the Lottery case (188 U. 8., 321, 353; 1902). | : Congress the power over commerce previously exercised by the S 
This view of the commerce power was affirmed by the Supreme Court | tne “ause which authorizes Congress to “regulate” interst 
in the late case of Hoke vr, United States (227 U. 8., 308, 320; 1913), | merce. Many learned reasons may be advanced to prove that 
where it is said: “The power is direct; there is no word of limitation late :  dbes not ment “ prohibit > but Sings fact is that “ res oa 
in it, and its broad and universal scope has been so often declared as to selected as the word seaweed r to Comebame the full power : 
make repetition unnecessary.” amen Tiss Anca : Ureareanae cig ee ee inal 
In the exercise cf the power thus broadly granted and interpreted ae ihit 1 by independent States, and that, of course, includ 
Congress has a wide discretion. A regulation of interstate commerce is | n. erend That the power to regulate was intended to incl 
not subject to attack in the courts on the ground that it is not the most | powe Fo prohibit ia indicated by other provisions ef the Constit 
advisable which Congress might have adopted under the circumstan es. | Article I. section 9 of the Federal C¢ nstitution provides : os Th 
Thus in the Lottery case (188 U. S., S21, 353; 1903) the court sald: | tion or importation ef such persons as any of the States now e) 
“They (prior decisions) also show *_ * that in determining the | chail think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the ( 
character of the regulations to be adopted Congress has a large dis- | rice to the year 1808.” A’ prohibition by Congress of the n 
eretion which is not to be controlled by the courts simply because in | = importation of such persons could be based only on the D 
| 





om 


















eee ae may not be the best or most effective that | paguiate interstate and foreign commerce, and it the framers 
The fact that an act of Congress regulating interstate commerce has intend the pore to regulate to omen ae power to prohibit, th 
the incidental effect of affecting or regulating intrastate commerce does ro pi ND Degen a th: pees ce pee _ aeraven “el ee 
oye ‘ ; : na of certain persons was entirely unnecessary and superfluous. [1 
not render at invalid. In a recent case Mr. Justice Hughes, citing | }. assumed that the framers of the Constitution believed that 
numerous authoritative precedents, said : | was necessity for this provision, and that they so believed in 
“'The completely internal commerce of the State then may be con- | that they intended that the power grapted to Congress to regulat: 
side red as reserved for the State itself, This reservation to the States | meree in an earlier section of the Constitution should inelude the | 
manifestly is only of that authority which is consistent with and not | 9 prohibit the migration or importation of these persons. This 
opposed to the grant to Congress, There is no room in our scheme of | = cat’ ton waived aside as relating only to importation from 
government for the assertion ef State power in hostility te the author- | countries into this country It is perfectly definite. and relates 
ized exercise of Federal power. ‘The authority of Congress extends to | ‘ rt ten S P 
| 





. ; ; to “the migration * * * of such persons as any of the 

every part of interstate commerce and to every instrumentality or |* * * chall think proper to admit.” 
agency by which it is carried on; and the full control by Congress of | Referring to this section, Chief Justice Marshall, in G 
the subjects committed to its regulation is not to be denied or thwarted | Ovden (9 Wheat 1. 216: 1824) said: = ae, i 
by the commingling of interstate and intrastate operations. ‘This is | * This section has always been considered as an exception ft 
not to say that the Nation may deal with the internal commerce of the | power io regulate commerce and * * * so far as an excepti 
State as such, but that the execution by Congress of its constitutional | 4 pe wer proves its existence, this section proves that the power 
power to regulate interstate commerce js not limited by the fact that | jate commerce applies equally to the regulation of vessels emp! 
intrastate transactions have become so interwoven therewith that the transporting men, who pass from place to place voluntarily 
effective government of the former incidentally controls the latter. This those who pass involuntarily.” : 
conclusion necessarily results from a supremacy of the national power | — Third. The power of Congress over interstate commerce ‘ 
within its appointed sphere.” (Minn. Rate cases, 230 U. 8., 352, 388; | cive as the power over foreign commerce, and it is established tl 
1913.) e power to regulate foreign commerce includes the power to prohi 

These cases establish in our constitutional law the principle that the | Congress derives its power to regulate interstate commerce f1 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce is a broad and complete | same clause of the Constitution from which is derived its pow: 
power acknowledging no limitations except those contained in the Fedefal | foreign commerce. The power over interstate and foreign co1 
Constitution. ‘“ This power,” says Chief Justice Marshall, ‘is complete | is granted in precisely the same words, and the Sapreme Co 
in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no | repeatedly declared that these powers are identical. In Bow 











limitations other than are prescribed in the Constitution.” In a very 
late case Mr. Justice McKenna said: ‘“‘ The power is direct; there is no 
word of limitations in it. and its broad and universal scope has been so 
often declared as to make repetition unnecessary.” In a similar case 
Mr. Justice Harlan said that ‘‘in determining the character of the i 
regulations to be adopted Congress bas a large discretion which is not | The grant is conceived in the same terms, and the two powers 
to be controlled by the courts’; and in a very recent case Mr. Justice | doubtedly of the same class and character and equally extensive 


te ago & Northwestern Railway Co. (125 U. S., 465, 482; 1s 
Itughes said: “ The full control by Congress of the subjects committed And again, in Crutcher vc. Kentucky (141 U. 8., 47, 57; 15891 


the court said: 

“The power conferred upon Congress to regulate commerc: 
the States is, indeed, contained in the same clause of the Cons 
which confers upon it power to regulate commerce with foreis 





to its regulation is not to be denied or thwarted by the commingling | court said: 
ef interstate and intrastate operations.’’ ‘These declarations by the “Jt has frequently been laid down by this court that the pov 
Supreme Court ought to be kept prominently in mind in approaching | Congress over interstate commerce is as absolute as it is over { i 
the consideration of the constitutionality of the proposed Federal child- | commerce.” 
labor legislation, and particularly they ought to be kept constantly Similar statements by the court to the effect that the power g¢ 
before us when considering the validity of objections to its constitu- | to Congress over interstate commerce is as extensive as the powet 
tionality based upon such general assertions as that the framers of the | foreign commerce, may be found in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat.. 1, 
Constitution did not intend such extensive use of the Federal power; | 194, 22S; 1824); License cases (5 How., 504, 578; 1847); Bre 
that there are other means by which the desired result can be more | Houston (1 
effectively or expeditiously aecomplished; that the commingling of | v. Bates (1 
3) 


14 UV. S., 622, 630: 1885); Pittsburgh & Southern Co: 
J 
interstate and intrastate business makes such legislation, in effect, a | 351; 190 


6 U. S., 577, 587; 1895); Lottery cases (188 U. 8 



























regula 1 of f i ‘ y ( } , 3 
° a the form of ¢ tion. nonimportation and embarg 
acts, which were upheld by the me Court, are striking 
¢entions of the exercise of this p In the ’ of Gibbor , 
Heicn (9 Wheat. 1, 216; 1824), Chief Justice Marshall, referring 
t argument that embargoes are an instrument of war de} ling 
ir validity on the war-making power, said 
I are sometimes resorted to without a view of war and with 
“le view to commerce. When Congress imposed that rg 
v » for a time engaged the attention of every man in the United 
States, the avowed object of the law was the protection of mimerce 
the avoiding of war.” 
in. in United States v. Marigold (9 How., 560, 566; 1850), the 
said : 
Since the passage of the embargo and nonintercourse laws, and 
t? repeated judicial sanctions those statutes have received. it 1 
lv, at this day, be open io doubt, that every subject fal 


in the legitimate sphere of commerce regulation may be part 

r wholly excluded, when either measure shall be demanded by 

ifety or by the important interests of the entire Nation.” 

In United States r. Williams (28 Fed., 614; 1808), the then recent 
embargo act was sustained as a valid regulation of foreign commer 

In the more recent case of Buftfield v. Stranahan (192 U. 8., 47¢ 
1904), an act of Congress prohibiting the importation of inferior 
erades of tea was held constitutional. 

In Oceanic Navigation Co. v. Stranahan (214 U. S., 320; 1909), 
a: act excluding aliens was sustained, and in the Abby Dodge (223 
tT. S.. 166; 1912) a conservation measure excluding deep-sea sponges 
taken by divers was upheld. 

No more effective argument in favor of the power can be advanced 
than a statement of the frequent use of the power particularly in 
recent tariff acts Among the recent prohibitions may be mentioned 
that against foreign convict-made articles: that against importatien 
into the United States of fur-seal skins taken in violation of law; 
and that against the importation of the eggs of game birds. 

This power of Congress to prohibit importation as a part of the 
power to regulate foreign commerce has become so we established 
that the references to it in the ‘atter cases are hardly more than a 
statement recognizing the existence of the power. Thus, in Weber vr. 
Freed, case No. 644, December 18, 1915. the court, in upholding the 
stitntionality of the act prohibiting the introduction of prize-fight 
into the United States, said that Congress possesses a compl 
I over foreign commerce and “its authority to prohibit the in 
troduction of foreign articles” is “ recognized and enforced by many 
previous decisions of this court.” ; 

Since the power to regulate foreign commerce may be exercised to 
the extent of absolute prohibition and since the power over inter- 
state commerce is equally extensive, it too may be exercised to the 
extent of prohibition. So far, therefore, as the commerce clause itself 

concerned and without considering for the moment other clauses of 

e Constitution which affect the question, it may be stated with con 
fidence that the power over interstate commerce may be exercised by 
prohibitive measures to the same extent as in the case of foreign 





























commeree, This is not to assert that in dealing with interstate traffic 
Cc ress possesses the same unrestricted and arbitrary power of 


re ition which it may exercise over foreign commerce. 

The reason for the difference, however, is found not in the commerce 
clause but in the due-process clause of the Constitution which restrains 
Congress from arbitrarily depriving the individual of vested property 
rights. We have detached the restrictive effect of the due-process 
clause from our present consideration because of the desirability of 
first obtaining a clear view of the power delegated to Congress by thi 
ommerce clause. Whether the power to regulate commerce includes 
power to prohibit commerce in specified articles is one question, and 
whether Congress may prohibit commerce in a specified article is an 
other. The former involves the question of Federal and State juris 
diction over commerce, the latter involves the totally different question 
as to the extent of the right of the individual under the fifth amend 
ment to insist that Congress shall not exercise its otherwise admitted 
power over commerce in such manner as to deprive the individual of 
his property or liberty without dune process. The former raises the 
issue between Nation and State under the commerce clause and the 
reserved-powers clause, the latter raises the issue between the Nation 
and the individual under the commerce clause and the fifth amend- 
ment. 

(B) Precedent justifies the conclusion that the power to regulate in 
cludes the power to prohibit interstate commerce. 

The foregoing theories of interpretation of the commerce clause and 
the precedents derived from its exercise over foreign commerce stand- 
ing alone compel the conclusion that the power to regulate includes 
the power to prohibit in interstate as well as foreign commerce; but 
fortunately we have additional and more specific authority to the same 
effe t In a number of decisions of the Supreme Court in which pro 
hibitions of transportation or shipment in interstate commerce of 
specified persons or things have been sustained. It is sufficient to list 
the prohibited persons and things and cite the cases sustaining their 
exclusion from interstate commerce. 

(a) Prohibition of transportation of lottery tickets or advertising 
matter relating to lotteries. 

The act of Congress of 1895 (28 Stat. L., 963, ch. 191), forbade. 
_nder penalty of criminal punishment, the bringing into the United 











States for the purpose of disposing thereof, or the carrying from one | 


State to another, of any lottery ticket or advertisement relating to 
! teries. The Supreme Court held that lottery tickets and advertis 
ing matter were subjects of commerce, that the regulation of their 
carriage from State to State was a regulation of interstate commerce, 
and that Congress had the power to prohibit their carriage in such 
commerce. (Lottery cases, 188 U. S., 321, 1903.) 

(b) Obscene literature and articles designed for immoral and inde 
cent use. 

The acts of February 8, 1897 (29 Stat. L., 512, ch. 172), and March 
4, 1909 (37 Stat. L., sec. 249), prohibiting the carrying of such litera 
ture and articles from one State to another, was held constitutional in 
U. 8. v. Popper (98 Fed. Rep., 423, 1899). This act was cited with 
approval in Hoke v. U. 8. (227 U. S. 308, 1913). 

(c) Adulterated or misbranded food and drugs. 

The act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L.. 768, ch. 3915), prohibits the 
Shipment or delivery for shipment in interstate commerce of any adul- 
terated or misbranded food or drug under penalty of criminal punish- 
ment. This act has been ne and its penalties enforced by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Hipolite Egg Co. v. United States (220 
U. 8., 45; 1911), and in United States v. Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Co. (232 U. 8., 399; 1914). These cases are authority for the right 
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In view of these decisions it is unquestionable that 
comemrce clause is concerned, a regulation of interstat 
take the form of an abselute prohibition of shipment 
in such commerce. As the Supreme Court has said 
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by the safety or by the important interests of the entire ation.” 
(U. S. v. Marigold, supra.) 
11l.—THE POWER OF CONGRESS OVER INTERSTATE COMMERCE MAY BB 

EXERCISED IN THE INTEREST OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH, MORALS, SAFETY, 

AND WELFARE AS WELL AS IN THE INTEREST OF THAT COMMERCE AND 

rs INSTRUMENTALITIES. 

It is frequently stated in the opinions of the Supreme Court that 
Congress possesses a police power under the commerce clause. This 
means, in effect, that Congress may exercise its express powers —of 
which the commerce power 1s one—for the Os of protecting and 
urthering g the general welfare of the peopl The use of its powers 
for such general purposes is analogous to the use by the States of their 
so-called police power. This power in the States is simply the inherent 


power of government to legislate for the common good, notwithstanding 
suaranties of individual rights and liberties contained in our con- 
stitutions. In the case of Congress which possesses no inherent power, 
but is limited to powers expressly granted by the Federal Constitution, 
this so-called police power is merely a right to make a of its express 
powers to provide for the public welfare. In both cases the purpose 
of exercising the power is the same, and it is therefore convenient, as 


it has become usual, to refer to the exercise of the commerce and other 
express powers in the interest of the Seneral welfare as the police 
power of Congress. This phrase will not prove confusing if we remem- 


ber that by it we mean simply that use of the commerce power which 
aims not at benefiting or advancing commerce itself or its instrumen- 
taiities, but at advancing the general welfare through regulation of 
commerce, 

Thus it has been held that under the power to establish post offices 
and post roads Congress may prohibit the transportation through the 
mails of all letters or circulars concerning lotteries. (Ex parte Jackson, 
1877, 96 U. S., 727; In re Rapier, at 143 U. S., 110.) 

Similarly the use of the mails may be denied to any person or com- 
pany engaged in conducting any lottery or device for obtaining money 
or property by means of false pretenses. (Public Clearing House v. 
Covne, 1904, 194 U. 8., 497.) 

rom the earliest days of our Nation it has been regarded as within 
the power of Congress in regulating foreign commerce to enact laws, 
not for the exclusive benefit or advancement of that commerce, but for 
the protection of the interests of the country. The embargo and non- 
intercourse laws are examples of such legislation. Thus in United 
States v. Marigold, 1850 (9 Howard, 560), the court said: 

‘Since the passage of the embargo and nonintercourse laws, and the 
repeated judicial sanctions those statutes have received, it can 
scarcely, at this day, be open to doubt that every subject falling within 
the legitimate sphere of commercial regulation may be partially or 
wholly excluded, when either measure shall be de manded by the safety 
or by the imports int interests of the Nation.’ 

In United States v. Williams, 1808 (28 Fed. Cases, 614, 621), Judge 
Davis, in sustaining the constitutionality of the then recent embargo 

ct. said directly: 

‘Further, the power to regulate commerce is not to be confined to the 
adoption of measures exclusively beneficial to commerce itself or tending 
to its advancement; but in our national system, as in all modern 
sovereignties, it is also to be considered as an instrument for other 
purposes of general policy and interest.’ 

In an essay on the Commercial Power of Congress, Mr. David Walter 
Irown, of the New York bar, thus summarizes the early exercise of the 
commerce power : 

‘The policy of restriction included measures of two kinds: (1) The 
prohibition of the importation of foreign commodities and of the entry 
foreign vessels into our ports; and (2) embargoes upon commerce. 
‘Yhey illustrate, upon a grand scale and in a drastic manner, the appli- 
cation of the commercial power of Congress to the attainment of great 
national ends through restrictions placed upon various branches of trade, 
and extending even to total prohibition ; and in so far as the precedents 
furnished by them are authoritative they indicate the unsoundness of 
the view that the power of Congress to regulate commerce is restricted 
to the passing of measures to advance it, but stops short of the power 
to prohibit it.” 

That this conclusion is correct is shown by the following quotation 


ol 


from the case of Buttfield v. Stranahand (1904) (192 U. 38., 470); 
where the Supreme Court, in holding constitutional an act of Con- 


gress which prohibited the importation of inferior teas, said (p. 
“Congress has also, in other than tariff legislation, exerted a police 
power over foreign commerce by provisions which in and of them- 
lves amounted te the assertion of the right to exclude merchandise 


492) : 


at discretion. This is illustrated by statutory provisions which have 
been in force for more than 50 years regulating the degree of strength 
of drugs, medicines, and chemicals entitled to admission into the 
United States and excluding such as did not equal the standards 
nidoy yted.” 


if the power of Congress over foreign commerce may be used as “an 
instrument for the purposes of general policy,” and if the power over 


foreign commerce is the same as that over interstate commerce, it 
would be fair to conclude from these cases alone that the power over 
interstate commerce might likewise be used as “an instrument for 


purposes of general policy.” 


We have, however, decisions in the Supreme Court directly affirming 
the existence in Congress of a police power which may be exercised 
through its power over tnterstate commerce. The first important de- 
cision on this subject was the Lottery case (1903) (188 U. S., 8&2 
in which it was held that Congress has power to prohibit the inter- 
state transportation of lottery tickets. In delivering the opinion of 
the court Mr. Justice Harlan said: 

“If a State, when considering legislation for the suppression of 
lotteries within its own limits, may properly take into view the evils 
that inhere in the raising of money in that mode, why may not Con- 
yress, invested with the power to regulate commerce among the sey- 


eral States, 
carrying of 
. 2 oP ae? 


provide that such commerce shall not be polluted by the 
lottery tickets from one State to another (p. 356). 

State may, for the purpose of guarding the morals of 
its own people, forbid all sales of lottery tickets within its limits, so 
Congress, for the purpose of guarding the people of the United States 
against the * widespread pestilence of lotteries’ and to protect that 
commerce which concerns all the States, may prohibit the carrying of 
lottery tickets from one State to another. * * We should hesi- 
tate long before adjudging that an evil ‘of such appalling character, 
carried on through interstate commerce, can not be met and crushed 


by the only power competent to that end. We say competent to that 
end because Congress alone has the power to occupy by, legislation 
the whole field of interstate commerce (p. 357). * * * If the 


carrying of lottery tickets from one State to another be interstate com- 
merce, ‘and if Congress is of opinion that an effective regulation for 
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the suppression of lotteries, carried on through such commerce 
make it a criminal offense to cause lottery tickets to be carried 
one State to another, we know of no authority in the courts | t 
that the means thus devised are not appropriate and necessar y 
tect the country at large against a species of interstate 
* * * which has gree into disrepute and has become offer 
the entire people of the Nation” (p. 358). 

This case detinitely decides that Congress may exercise its 
over interstate commerce for the protection of the morals and ¢ 
welfare of the people. Lottery tickets as_ specific articles o1 
merce were harmless in themselves, and the legisla .tion in ques 
not enacted for the benefit of interstate commerce itself or tend 
its advancement. The purpose, as appears from the foregoing 
tion, was the suppression of lotteries. Congress had no power 
hibit directly the raising of money by lotteries, but under the I 
regulate commerce it could deny to such business the privilege ot 
the facilities of interstate commerce. 

In the pure food and drugs act (June 30, 1906, 34 Stat. I 
Congress prohibited the shipment in interstate commerce of 
ated or misbranded foods and drugs. The constitutionality ot 
legislation as a regulation of commerce has been _ expre 
the lower courts and impliedly by the ~eet i Court. 

(Hipolite Egg Co. v. United Statés, 1911, 220 U. 


col 


z.. 45 = 1 


States v. Johnson, 1911, 221 U. S., 488; United States v. Le 
Mill Co., 1914 232 U. S., 399; Seven Cases v. United States, Nos 
51, Jan 10, 1916; United States v. Heinle Spec. Co., 1910, 175 
299; Shawnee Milling Co. v. Temple, 1910, 179 Fed., Gar. 1 
States v. Sacks of Ficur, 1910, 180 Fed., 518; United States v. ‘Si 
Four Cases, 1910, 181 Fed., 629.) 

In the case of McDermott v. Wisconsin, 228 U. S., 115, 1912 


court in declaring a State statute to be in conflict with the | 
pure food and drugs act, said (p. 128): 

“Phat Congress has ample power in this connection is no 
open to question. That body has the right not only to pass laws 
shall regulate legitimate commerce among the States and with 
nations, but has full power to keep the channels of such 
free from the transportation of illicit or harmful articles, to mak 
as are injurious to the public health outlaws of such commerce, : 
bar them from the privileges and facilities thereof.” 

The most recent illustration of the exercise of this police p 
Congress which has been sustained by the Supreme Court is to by 
in the act known as the white-slave traffic act (June 25, 191 
Stat. L., 8 eb. 395), by which Congress made it a criminal off 
transport women in interstate commerce for immoral purposes 
act was held constitutional in Hoke v. United States, 1913, 227 | 
808), and in Wilson v. United States, 1914, 232 U. 8., 563). 1 
first case the cuurt said 

“There is unquestionably a control in the States over the mo: 
their citizens, and, it may be admitted, it extends to making pr 
tion a crime. It is a control, however, which can be exercised 
within the jurisdiction of the States, but there is a domain whi: 
States can not reach and over which Congress alone has powe1 
if such power be exerted to control what the States can not, it 
argument for—not against—its legality. Its exertion does not en 
upon the jurisdiction of the States. We have cited examples ; 
may be adduced. The pure food and drugs act is a conspicuous i: 
In all of the instances a clash of national legislation with the po, 
the States was urged, and in all rejected. 

“Our dual form of government has its perplexities, Stat 
Nation having different spheres of jurisdiction, as we have said, 
must be kept in mind that we are one people; and the powers ri 
to the States and those conferred on the Nation are adapted to 
cised, whether independently or concurrently, to promote the 
welfare, materiai and moral. * * Surely if the facility ot 
state transportation can be taken away from the demoralization « 
teries, the debasement of obscene literature, the contagion of 
éattle or persons, the impurity of food or drugs, the like faci 
be taken away from the systematic enticement to and the ensla\ 
in prostitution and debauchery of women” (p. 3822). * * * 
principle established by the cases is the simple one, when rid « 
fusing and distracting considerations, that Congress has pow 
transportation ‘among the several,States’; that the power is 
plete in itself; and that Congress, as an incident to it, may ado} 
only means necessary but convenient to its exercise, and the mx 
have the quality of police regulation” (p. 323). 

In the Wilson case it was said : 

“As has already been decided, it (the act in question) has the q 
of a police regulation, a!though an te 5 in the exercise of the pow: 
regulate interstate commerce ” (p.- 567 

Although Congress can not d bacane” ‘prohibit prostitution wit 
State, it can constitutionally attempt to suppress prostitution 
hibiting the transportation of women in interstate commerce f 
purpose. 

The cases cited, it is submitted, definitely and necessarily es 
the principle that Congress can regulate interstate commerce 
interest of public health, safety, morals, or welfare; in other w 
Congress may regulate interstate commerce in such manner as t 
vent its being used to maintain or to further conditions which are « 
mental to the general welfare of the community. Mr. Justice 
in the recent case of Seven Cases v. United States (N ~— 50 al 
October term, 1915, Opinion January 10, 1916, referring to the d 
in the white slave case, said: 

“The court concluded with the reassertion of the simple prin 
that Congress is not to be denied the exercise of its cons stitution 
thority over interstate commerce and its power to adopt not only 
necessary but convenient to its exercise, because these means may 
the quality of police regulations.” 


825, 


IV.—WHATEVER ITS INCIDENTAL EFFECTS, A CONGRESSIONAL REGULA 
OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE IS NEVER A VIOLATION OF THE RESE 
RIGHTS OF THE STATES. 


We have seen that Congress under the commerce clause possesses 2 
broad, complete, and exclusive power to regulate interstate commerce; 
that this power to regulate includes power to prohibit the shipment ot 
transportation of specified persons or property ; and that in the exer 
of its power to regulate interstate commerce Congress is not confined to 
measures which have for their purpose the good of interstate comme! 
and its instrumentalities, but may, in addition to sach measures, recu- 
tate such commerce in the interest of promoting the public health, 
safety, morals, and welfare. From these established principles 
apparent that Federal legislation prohibiting the shipment in interstat 
commerce of the products of child labor is within the jurisdiction over 
commerce transferred by the States to the Federal Government and 
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tion Which the Supreme Court has ) ¥ given to the commer and States at 

ause. AS &@ regulation of iniers commerce, it is unquestiona rey 0) 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal control over commerce Mr. Ju fuches iz 

It is idle to say that it interferes with the reserved powers t he Sher nt to ¢ 
States. It is true the Federal Constitution, in Article X of the amend “i i St s, No oO and 51 
ments, provides that “‘ powers net delegated to the United States by th So far as $ ed tl 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the Sta ire reserved t h t rorted s 
States respectively or to the people.” This provision becomes importan served pe of S he 
however, only after i¢ has been determined that the power to do that t ( 
which is proposed has not been delegated to Congress. The very es- | 4 I 

ence of the argument in favor of the constitutionality of Federal ch t ib nied 
abor legislation is that it is included within the power of Congress to attie and so 
veculate commeree. If it is within the congressional power, which by | be taken ; i ! 
the Constitution was delegated to the exclusive control of Congress, then | ment in pr 

r ean not fall within that realm of powers not delegated but reserved | with the reas 
o the States. In the consideration of objections of this sort it must bx denied 1 
remembered that Congress is not making the employment of children | merce, ! \ 

legal, but is merely excluding from interstate commerce the products of | tO its exercise, b is 

hill Jabor. The fact that the congressional regulation may prevent | ! itions. 
or restrict the employment of children in the manufacture of goods hese cases est : 
within the State does not affect the constitutionality of the congressional | power in the regulation 
action. So long as it is a regulation of commerce and so long as it do process clause ' ; t¢ 
ot constitute a deprivation of property without due process the power | by an inherent of the St 
of Congress is supreme. Prof. Goodnow, now president of Johns Hop- | wholly contrary he precet | ‘ l 
pins University, in his “‘ Secial Reform and the Constitution,” p. 91, | plain and unmistakable terms, wit i mit ol iw 

ays: ‘* Men’s minds are peculiarly twisted when they argue under a Con purpose of ameliorating un 

stitution containing such a provision (the commerce clause) that a regu by Stat ontrol. In its exer © ¢ " ‘ 
ation purporting to be a regulation of interstate commerce is not such il itely unrestrained notwithst ling 

vecause it will necessarily have the incidental effect of regulating cor that its regulation may hay } - 

ditions of manufacture. The only reason why it will have this inci lating ticles of intersta 

dental effect is because in the econom! condition of the present day per of liberty o1 1 } t l ( 
manufacturing has ceased to be a Stat nd has become an interstate | authorized to ¢ imite | l t \ 

ratter.”’ Hugh (a ess bef ‘ ‘ io ‘ 

In Northe rn Securities case (1902, Us. 197, 342) the court asked 1916) 

“Is there, then, any escape from the conclusion that, subject only to “Thus it is re 
such restrictions, the power of Congress over interstate and interna stitution, the N pre i 
tional commerce is as full and complete as is the power of any State of the Federal power as grat - 
over its domestic commerce *”’ of that power, there . 

Only after we have determined the limit of the congressional power | obviously essential to the 
can we ascertain under the tenth amendment what other and additional | tinually calling for ne mppli r 
power has been reserved either to the States or to the people. In de exercise « he jud ent ' j f 
termining the respective jurisdictions of Congress and the States over | interstate mmer in not be 
the subject of commerce we are confined to the interpretation of the | of interstate and intrastate t 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, and in that instrument the only | taken account of the 1 t ! 
provisions which relate to the subject are the commerce clause and the | dependence of train ! t t } 
provision of Article I, section 9, hereinbefore quoted, which forbade ri uls that are hig a ‘ 

ongressiona! prohibition prior to 1808 of the migration or importation | equi | to the end that in 

of such persons as any State might see fit to admit. We are, therefore, | necess y dange nm. « 

practically confined t@ the commerce clause and its interpretation in | pel interstate rriers to give to 

the determination ef the limits of the power of Congress and the extent | out unjust discrimination: and 

of the power of the States over commerce. ‘The fifth amendment has } was left to be destroyed by 1 

no application in the determination of the respective spheres of juris of local governments was ds ‘ ‘ ‘ 
diction of the Nation and the State. The effect of that amendment in | superseded j Cc ‘ 

giving to individuals the right to protest against the exercise by Con- | So far as i li S 

gress of any of its powers in such manner as to deprive the individual t! 

of life, liberty, or property without due process of law is considered 1 de . . tye 
in the following subdivisions of this brief. The point which we desire | 
to make here is that that amendment throws no light on the question fy 

of the extent to which the congressional power over interstate commerce | 

may be expanded into fields which the Federal Government has not here n ft 

tofore eccupied. 

That Congress may reach conditions of manufacture and other act i tl n 
which take place prior to transportation in interstate commerce is illus 5 tic lg 
trated by the meat-inspection act (34 Stat. L., 675, 1260) and section 9 ‘ d 
of the pure food and drugs act. The meat-inspection act provides that i 
no meat may be shipped in interstate commerce unless labeled in accord- n to | “ 
ance with the provisions of the act, and that inspectors may enter the ‘ | 
establishments for the purpose of such inspection. The constitutionatity t 
of this act bas never been questioned. Section 9 of the pure food and ul J 
drugs act provides that no dealer who ships in interstate commerce D t 
adulterated or misbranded articles shall be prosecuted if he ean estab- bill 1 
lish a guaranty from the manufacturer from whom he purchased the il it 1 

rticle that the same is not adulterated or misbranded, and that in such rs of tl t 

case the party making the guaranty shall be amenable to prosecution. t! ) 1 

In United States v. Heinle Specialty Co. (175 Fed., 299; 1910) a manu- | titutionall 

facturer was prosecuted for selling adulterated food with a guaranty tl 4| l 
to a dealer in the same State, the dealer having subsequently shipped | Federal G } 
the food in interstate commerce. It was cortended on behalf of the lelegated 

nanufacturer that his connection with the food—that is, its manu- vitl 

facture and sale—was entirely an intrastate matter, and that the ninth cee oe = 

ection of the pure-food act was therefore unconstitutional, in that it | * ae Ne eee ee : 

attempted to penalize acts wholly intrastate. The court refused to | monewiae ae eee 

ccept this argument, and in holding the section constitutional said: | : ITH A oom ” , 

“There is nothing in the act te indicate that there is an effort on } : , a ; : 
the part of Congress to regulate the manufacturing, selling, or delivering | ok as be eee a 
of any article of food within the States. ‘The act is intended to pre- | oe oi Lanai ; 4 
vent adulterated and misbranded foods from being sold in interstate | s ' : ; ; 
commerce, nothing more; and in order that this may be accomplished pi ding sect 
it prehibits the party who makes or manufactures the food and who ff Article I ( ’ 
knows what it contains from falsely assuring an innocent purchaser | of vigration of sla \ i 
that its quality and dress lawfully entitle him to sell the commodity in | nothing in the Federal Consti 
interstate commerce.” the cong % r ove 

in like manner the proposed child-labor legislation does not attempt | artic! ! v 
to regulate either manufacture within a State or intrastate s: , | prived i li y | 

ut simply attempts to prevent the products of child labor from being | amend on ) ! 
sold im interstate commerce. The quotation frem the Hoke case is worth | arises A 1 the Ni 
repetitben : jur d com { 

“It may be that Cengress could not prehibit the manufacture of the | of prot the a t 
article ina State. It may be that Congress could not prohibit in all of | nt pre ts t ir £ 
its conditions its sale within a State. But Congress may prohibit its iim of li berty I t 
transpertation between States and by that means defeat the motive and 1 ime way that t f 
cvils of the manufacture.” St: 1 dep , 10 

In the lottery and white-slave cases it was argued that Congress was It neit 3 the | 
invading the jurisdiction of the States and was attempting to enact pow ! to the Sta g 
police regulations which under the Constitution were reserved to the | or the mann if Federal G 
States exclusively. The court, in the Hoke case, in holding that Con This amendment { Federal Go 


gress was acting within its power, effectually disposed of this conten- | express powers 
tien : ment limits tl 


“ The power of Congress under the commerce clause of the Constitu powers which a Oo} 
tion is the ultimate determining question. If the statute be a valid ' police power, 
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In the Lottery Case (188 U. S., 521, 362; 1903) it was argued that | protected by the Constitution. While the courts can set asi: 
the principle which would justify the exclusion of lettery tickets from | lative enactments xpon this ground, the principles upon which 
interstate commerce would lead necessarily to the conclusion that any | interference is wartanted are as well settled as is the right of 





article of whatever kind or nature could be excluded by Congress, re- | interference itself. ‘Vhe legislature, being familiar with loc. 
gardless of the motive or purpose of such exclusion. Replying to this | tions, is primarily the judge of the necessity of such enactment 
contention, Mr. Justice Harlan said: mere fact that a court may differ from the legislature in its 
it will be time enough to consider the constitutionality of such leg- | public policy or that judges may hold views inconsistent with 
islation when we must do so. The present case does not require the riety of the legislation in question affords no grounds for 
couit to declare the full extent of the power that Congress may exercise | Interference unless the act in question is unmistakably and yp 
in the regulation of commerce among the States. je may, however, | in excess of legislative power.” F : 
repeat, in this connection, what the court has heretofore said, that the In Jacobson v. Massachusetts (197 U. S., 11: 1903), in whi 


power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States, although 
plenary, can not be deemed arbitrary, since it is subject to such limita- 
tions or restrictions as are prescribed by the Constitution. This power, 
therefore, may not be exercised so as to infringe rights secured or pro- 
tected by that instrument.” 

Obviously, Mr. Justice Harlan's reference is to the fifth amendment, 
for that is the only other clause of the Constitution which limits the 
congressional commerce power. 

Whether the fifth amendment limits the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit the transportation of particular property in interstate commerce 
depends on the question whether such prohibition amounts to a de- 
privation of property without due process. This brings up the ques- 
tions: To what sphere has the individual a right to ship goods in | 
interstate commerce, and what amounts te deprivation without due 
process 7? 

The exact meaning of this “ due-process ” clause, like similar clauses “Py . : : : fn. Jantit : 

; ; ; , . ne scope of judicial inquiry in deciding © questior p 
in the fourteenth amendment and in the State constitutions, has never ies awh i eee oe Ad se the question of | 
oa : pe — as not to be confused with the scope ef legisiative considera 
been definitely settled. Comparatively few eases have arisen which lealing w 2. camnenithiiiens Bian "hat , : 
: ¢ : - , . dealing with the matter of policy. Whether the enactment 
involve the meaning of this clause in the fifth amendment. Numerous scamtdaaen \ Hetilientictena il age . aaaleniaiaatlts anne . 
: : , : on unwise, whether it is based on sound economic theory, whether 
eases, however, have been decided involving the effect of the similar best means to achieve the desired result, whether. in ort m 
due-process clause in the fourteenth amendment. ‘These cases indicate lative discretion within its prescribed Mute sheeld be eee eave 
that the due-process limitation is intended to protect the individual articular manner, are matters for the judg ent f the lec 1 
from an arbitr: exercise of the powers of government, from legisla- | P2PUcuts : — MBCSEES EOF EMC JUGEMCRL Of the legis! 
an arolitrary ¢3 powers of government, from legisia- | the earnest conflict of serious opinion does not suffice to br 
tion whick interferes with private rights or interests te an extent that ‘ y Ope 


— vaccination law was held constitutional, the 
p. 31): 

“If there is any such power in the judiciary to review 
action in respect of a matter affecting the general welfare, it 
be when that which the legislature has done comes within the 
if a statute purporting to have been enacted to protect the pub 
the public morals, or the public safety, has no real or substan} 
tion to those objects or is beyond all question a plain, palpable 
of rights secured by the fundamental law, it is the duty of 
to so adjudge and thereby give effect to the Constitution.” 

In Chicago Railroad Company v. McGuire, supra, in whic! 
decided that a State may define the liability of a railroad cor 
its employee for negligence and may constitutionally probi 
limiting liability for injuries made in advance of the in: 
said (p. 569): 











. ; ; : af" me within the range of judicial cognizance.” 

hocks xisting conce ons of what s fundamen air ¢ 1s >. > c ae 

us 1 r the cee ieee eae sini ‘b ts I oli undamentally fal and. just | In the recent case of Noble State Bank vr. Haskell (219 TU. s 

—— 1c CIPCUMISTADCES tO Ce Af Applies. : 1911), in whiel e bar epositers’ guarantee fand act of 0} 
The following definitions have been pronounced by the Supreme | was held ee eee ,- a wamneled ae the State’ nent ° p 

Court aati ; ie eer alicia “ae : nomen cited 
ge ; — sie . . . s | Justice Holmes defines the scope of the police power as follows (p 

aut J if th —— W oe eae all alike of the ae uth anendm - | ‘It may be said in a general way that the police power exten 

ag I eee eee ee ee omg en cee ES, Tne na | the grest pablic weeds. It may be put fortl: in ald of what is sai 

oe to a sun One ans « o powers of government.” Giozza | by usage, or held by the prevailing morality or strong and prep: 

. Tierman : . S., 657, 662; 1893). iat : : aia ns ieee ; ti py 
on Pe Des oe So - is @& ea one sinion to be greatly ¢ liz r necessary ’ li 
fo the same effect see Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 336, 367: o} yn to be greatly and immediately necessary to the pub 











: i ; = : ; ’ ; A reasonable police regulation is, therefore, not a violation ot 
1886) ; Leeper v. Texas (139 U. S., 462, 468 ; 1891) ; Yesler vr. Commis- Be ’ , : aver 
nes 3 a= U a 646 <4 : 1892 - Dun« z " {ok (ise C a. process clause in the fourteenth amendment. A police regulation 
377, B82 1894) ae Se eee ee ee eee ea” ee . ~\s '9 ) be held to be unreasonable, and therefore unconstitutional, unk 
Oe ts OWS» “ . « ar scaive ji Pence +44 ° « 1 
The words “due process of law” “ were intended to secure the indi- an arbitrary and oppré ssive 7 interfe rence with personal or | 
vidual from the arbitrary exercise of the pewers of government unre- —— eo —_ eee oe aoe my agen | 
strained by the established principles of private rights and distributive | @e{rimental to the public health, safety, morals, or welfare 
justice.” Bank v. Okely (4 Wheat., 235, 244; 1819) ; Twining v. N. J. | betterment of which it bears some substantial relation. If this 
(211 U. S.. 78. 101: 1908) ea eS ae Te oer es") test which determines the constitutionality of an exercise of the s 
The great purpose of the requirement is to exclude everything that | Police power to legislate for the common good, notwithstand 


is arbitrary and capricious in legislation affecting the rights of the | guarantee of due process contained in the fourteenth amendn 
| 


citizen.” Dent v. W. Va. (129 U. S., 114, 124; 1889). may coubienty sense Wat & Wet not lees Sevorabie te its 
The due-process clause in the fifth amendment is identical with that tionality will be a to a congressional exercise of the ie 
in the fourteenth amendment. This pledge of individual rights and | POWer 7 = ee Se UESe, eee Seeneings 
liberties is in the Constitution in a twefold sense; in the fifth amend- | Process clause of the fifth amendment. “ In other words, the tes 
ment it is a limitation upon the powers of the National Government; epplied to determine what ts due process under the fifth amen 
in the fourteenth amendment it is a limitation upon the powers of the ne ween strict than that — Sy the eeteraination ae 
States. Davidson v. New Orleans (96 U. S., 97, 101; 1878) ; Mallinger | Question when it arises under the fourteenth amendment. ‘TI 
Davis (146 U. S., 314, 319; 1892). Indeed, the Supreme Court has | POwer of the State is either a general inherent power of thi 
suid that these two clauses bear the same construction in regard to | SoVermment without expression in the State constitution or 











the meaning of the phrase “due process of law.” Slaughter House | ¢X¢eption to the limitation contained in the due-process clause i: 
Cases (16 Wall, 26, 80: 1872): Tonawanda v. Lion (isi U. &. 3a9 | on that limitation by judicial decision. The power of Cor 
291: 1901): Twining v. N. J. (supra). eee ae ee E sees” | pegalate interstate commerce in the interest of the public welfa 


rherefore it may be argued, though it has never been directly de- Police power at all. is part of the express power delegated by us 
cided, that an act of Congress which excludes an article from interstate | Stitution to Congress. In the determination of the effect of t! 
commerce without apparent reason violates the requirements of the | process clause on the exercise of this power to legislate for the 
‘due-process ” clause. Assuming that prohibition without any reason | 2000 it is not to be expected that the courts will confine the pov 
would be a violation of due process, the question becomes one of the | COnstess, which is express, within more narrow limits than | 
reasonableness of the prohibition of transportation of a particular | Of the States, which is in general inherent or the result of an « 
article. This restriction on prohibition is implied by the Supreme ingrafted by Jadicial decision upon 2 constitutional limitatio: 
Court’s language in United States v. Marigold (9 How., 560: 1850), | _, Further, Congress: in a —— of a to Fegulat: 
where it was said that any article of commerce “may be partially or | pn Am ge ~< oe tnt ne as ~ baw ge that os 
wholly excluded when either measure shall be demanded by the safety | 2">itrarily or unreasonably, but nevertheless freely and « 
or by the important interests of the entire Nation.” “ | when conditions detrimental to the public welfare reasonab! 

It has always been an established constitutional principle that ati | Some Tegulation. The congressional action in such case will } 
rights of life, liberty, and property are held subject to regulation by | #8 @Reonstitutional only when clearly unreasonable and arbiti 
the sovereign in the interests of the public welfare. The interests of | the Supreme Court has said with reference to the exercise of the > 
the individual must yield to the higher interests of the community. | police power: : 7 
So long as such reguiations are reasenablie they may interfere with a The mere fact that a court may differ from the legislatur 
private property without violating the due-process clause. It is now | Views of public policy or that judges may hold views inconsiste: ' 
well settled, so well that citation of cases is unnecessary, that a State | the propriety of the legislation in question affords ne ground fo: 








statute containing reasonable police reguiation, though it interferes | ¢fal interference. unless the act in _ question is unmistaka 8 
with personal or property rights, does not constitute a deprivation | palpably in excess of legislative a. , 
thereof without due process, and is therefere constitutional, despite | The effect, therefore, of the fifth amendment on the congrs 
. the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment. commerce power is simply to authorize the individual to ass S 
In Chicago Railroad Company v. McGuire (219 U. S., 549, 567; 1911), | constitutional guaranty of due process, to restrain the enforcement 
it is said: | regulations of interstate commerce which are wholly arbitrary 
” erty implies the absence of arbitrary restraint, not immmnity | Unreasonable It does not affect the validity of reasonable regula 





from reasonable regulations and prohibitions imposed in the interests substantially related to the betterment of evil conditions existi 
of the community.” | Nation. It is impossible to lay down in advance any fixed rules \ 

The scope of this power to regulate in the interests of the public | Will enable us in all future cases to separate the reasonable fre n 
good, commonly called the police power, has never been definitely de- | unreasonable regulation. Every regulation must stand or fall o: 
termined. For many years the decisions of the Supreme Court seemed | relation to the common welfare under all the circumstances existir 
to restrict it to laws passed for the protection of the health, morals, | the time of its enactment. To him who asks for the application of 
or safety of the public. But later decisions have given it a broader | general argument to suppositious cases, as for example whether {¢ 
scope, and at the present time it may properly be said to include all | sress could prohibit the passage of sound wheat from Minnesota to W 
matters which are immediately necessary or advantageous to the wel- | cousin, we can only reply in the words of Mr. Justice Harlan in the ! 
fare of the community. tery ease: p / 

In the case of McLean v. Arkansas (211 U. S., 539; 19099) the court | “It will be time enough to consider the constitutionality 
held constitutional a State statute requiring coal to be weighed before | legislation when we must do so.” 
screening as a basis for determining miners’ wages. Im the opinion in [is constitutionality will depend upon its reasonableness and 
this case the principles which underlie the validity of legislation passed | reasonableness will depend on the existence or nonexistence of co! 
presumably in the exercise of the police power were stated as follows | tiens which justify this interference by Congress with the individ 
(p. 547): | right to find for his product a market in interstate commerce. 

“It is then the established doctrine of this court that the liberty of | It remains to apply this general principle to the proposed prohi! 
contract is not universal and is subject to restrictions passed by the | of interstate commerce in the pam Ma child labor. Does such 
legis! | prohibition bear such substantial relation fo the public health, f! 





lative branch of the Government in the exercise of its powers to | ; : 
protect the safety, health, and welfare of the people. public safety, the public morals, or the public welfare as to make | 
“Tt is also true that the police power of the State is not unlimited | reasonable regulation of interstate commerce in the interest of the co 

\ 











and is subject to judicial review, and, when exerted in an arbitrary or | mon good, or ts it an anreasonable, arbitrary interference with the risht 
oppressive manner, such laws may be annulled as violative of rights ' to find and use an interstate market, without that justification which 
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3 om existing evil conditions toward the ett t of whict tl ! 
asonably be expected to contribute? stat ommerc In Pe 
; A citize this St whe 
SITION OF SHIPMENT IN INTERSTATE COMMER ‘ ! n Ohio has the right to it 
‘ CHILD LABOR IS A REASONABLE EXERCISER O i ‘ merits, and if this right is rest 
Ss MMERCE POWER IN THE INTEREST OF TH 1 woods want i 
the treed ‘ < € j 
preceding sections of this memorandum establish propos the fact that it may have been 
the commerce clause of the Constitution au s Congres itic rl lidity « ha 
t the transportation in interstate commerce of specified persons | practical operation without 
ings: that Congress possesses power sil ir to the State's pol may ‘ ‘ to it 
to reguiate or prohibit commerce in the erest of pul health he 
W e, or morals; that in the exercise of this police pov 1 
the commerce clause Congress is limited only by the provist 
th nendment to the Federal Constitution, which prohibits the 
g of property or liberty without due process of law: and that } . 
the fifth amendment Congress may enact valid police regu 
ns if they be reasonably necessary to remedy existing conditions i i ‘ 
ntal to the public good The Keating-Owen bill, as introduced goods in other States has : } 
‘ ressman KEATING on January 7. 1916, provides that no producer, | upon their own met 
turer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate | nature 
ree the product of any mine or quarry, situated in the United fhe sa 0 
Sta which has been produced, in whele or in part, by the labor of | prohibit the sa l 
il under the age of 16 years, or the product of any mill, cannery r 


rkshop, factory. or manufacturing establishment situated in th 
ted States, which has been produced, in whole or in part, by the 
wr of children under the age of 14 years, or by the labor of children 
tween the age of 14 years and 16 years who work more than 8S h 
ny one day or more than 6 days in any week or before the hou 

postmeridian or after the hour of 7 antemeridian. | 
‘ongress, by enacting this bill would prohibit the shipment i r 
ate commerce of certain products of child labor That Congress, un 
ts power to regulate interstate commerce, may prohibit shipment in 

t commerce has been proved. In order to sustain the constitution 

ty of the Keating-Owen bill it is therefore only necessary to show | 
the prohibition of shipment of these child-labor products bears | 

a relation to the public health, safety, welfare, or morals as to | 











g it within that class of police legislation which Congress may | COMtasious or int ous diseases 


State; while for 
tine and reasonat 
portation into or 


for its self-protecti 


ss under the commerce clause despite the fifth amendment 

rhe Supreme Court has held that a regulation of interstate commerce 
Congress may have the quality of a police regulation: that tl 
wers “conferred on the Nation are adapted to be exercised * * 
promote the general welfare, material and moral.” As we have } It may be contended that a S 
u, Congress will not be held to a stricter test under the fifth amend ucts of child labor by a lawf 
nt as to the validity of police regulations of commerce than that | it is true that t ri 





RL 








pplied under the fourteenth amendment to police legislation of the | @_Seneral tax laid upon_ proper 






States, State legislation directly prohibiting the employment of chil- | (Brown v. Houston, 1885, 114 
n in the occupations and under the circumstances stated in the pend articles within the State which 

ng bill has been held valid police legislation under the fourteenth | try (Woodruff Parham, 1569 
ndment. The employment of children of tender years in dangerous | Must be for a public purpos 


Wall., 655; Lowe Boston 





confining occupations has long been ‘recognized as a serious evil and 

menace to the future of the race. As early as 1879, 21 States had | €Xereise of 1 
aws regulating or prohibiting it and this number has constantly in- | Clause in so fai me 
eased. (See Progress and Uniformity in Child Labor Legislation, by | 4 Prehibitory tax o1 1e pr 
William F. Ogburn, Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, | therefore, unless a rect proh 


: y be sustained, and it hz e°! 
nd Public Law, vol. 48, No. 2, 1912.) \ ustained, al i l 


>» 
the tax mu 











The courts of last resort in a majority of the States have held that a er = meee from other 5 
State legislatures may, under the police power, fix an age limit below | WitH Int th ae 
which children may not be employed, the minimum age limit upheld | 8 Hot within the | e | 


hy these decisions ranging from 12 years upwards. (See note in United | “45> cited above 
States Supreme Court Report, 58 L. Ed., 245, 246.) The preponderant Even though it be cor 
noral sentiment of the community is against child labor. It is incon e power! yuld prot t th 
ivable that any court would hold that such legislation has no real ! 
or substantial relation to the protection of the health and morals of 
t people. As a matter of fact, the Supreme Court has recently held 
! State child-labor legislation is a valid exercise of the State police 
ower (Sturges Mfg. Co. v. Beauchamp, 1913, 231 U. S8., 320). In 
the opinion in that case Mr. Justice Hughes said: 
“As it was competent for the State in securing the safety of the 











oung to prohibit such employment altogether, it could select the means , 
ippropriate to make its prohibition effective and could compel employers 
at their peril to ascertain whether those they employed were in fact 
inder the age specified. The imposition of absolute requirements of : 
this sort is a familiar exercise of the protecting power of government.” ; 


fhe Supreme Court will take notice of the fact that in the gr r 
part of this country child-labor legislation has already been enacted 
d upheld as a reasonable exercise of the police power. In the Cop 
page v. Kansas case the Supreme Court, in holding unconstitutional 
egislation forbidding discharge of union men, referred to the fact that 























such Jaws had been generally cendemned as uncor il in the 0 ne ; 
i several States. These State child-labor statutes are i pre- | possible method OF ¢ - 
' ent interstate commerce in products of child labor, | al nat al ce In } 
pproval as valid police regulations is persuasive evidence they prod ( i 
. re reasonable regulations of rights of property and of of | adval the ; 
ontract. } poiice legis n n¢ = 
A State in the exercise of its police power may prohibit the employ As h eon pointed ou 
nt of child labor in the manufacture of goods within the State, but | onal Convention t A 
has not the power to complete its policy by prohibiting the importa- | importation nd t ha 
tion from other States of the products of child labor. It is well | the only ager CO WAICR | 
tablished that a State is powerless to exclude the introduction and | Viz, Congre It 
sale within its borders, in original packages, of recognized articles of | that Congress should pt 
terstate commerce (Brown v. Maryland, 1827, 12 Wheat., 419; | were thus rendered potent 
Leisy v. Hardin, 1890, 135 U. S., 100). Such a regulation interferes | fact, con ra pposition 
th interstate commerce and consequently is unconstitutional. It is-}| various States h een four 
true that in the exercise of the police power in protecting citizens | not exclude the pro ts of cl 
ainst fraud, a State has been permitted to make certain regulations | The manufact I f St 
which place no burden upon commerce among the States (Plumley } legislatic 1d 


Massachusetts, 1894, 155 U. S., 461 (prohibition of the sale of oleo- | of adjoining Sta having ! 
margarine which is in imitation of yellow butter) ; Crossman Fur- | unrestric prin e of sl 
1904, 192 U. S., 129 (artifically colored coffee beans): Can Hence there n no effect 








pagnie Francaise v. Louisiana Board of Health, 1902, 186 U - es 
(persons coming from districts infected with contagious or i t S 
diseases) ; but as child-labor products are not inherently dange! ; $s not 
the citizens of the State, a direct prohibition by a State of the s hi en ul 

; to sell them within its borders would be an interference with in of the merce 

a commerce and consequently void (People v. Hawkins, 1898, 15 I sul 

: 1: People v. Haynes, 1910, 198 N. Y., 622; Opinion of the ices, ( prohibiting ship 
1912, 211 Mass., 605). In each one of the these cases the State statute | and literat In the W 

} ‘ ska 


provided that goods manufactured by convict labor should be stamped | t a 
0 as to indicate the same. These laws applied alike to goods manu of womer 


factured within and without the State. The courts in each case held | purpos 








lal-packa 


Ss tax power the 
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Admitting the force of all these precedents for police regulations 
affecting interstate commerce, the opponents of the pending bill will 
seck to distinguish them by pointing out that in every previous imstance 
the prohibition of transportation has had for its purpese the protec- 
tion of the consumer, has aimed to prevent the carrying through in- 
terstate commerce of the objectionable person or thing to the place or 
the person where its harmful effects are to be accomplished. Whereas 
in the case of the pending legislation the prohibition is aimed not at 
the protection of the consumer but at the protection of the producer ; 
not the community which uses the products of the labor of children, 
but the community in which such children reside. 

The fact that much of our previous legislation under the commerce 
clause has been confined to protection of commerce fer the consumer is 
merely accidental. Bven the pending legislation may have the ultimate 
effect of protecting the consumer. ‘The amount of benefit or protection 
to the consumer is immaterial; the very fact that there is any such 
benefit or protection is sufficient. The prohibition of transportation in 
interstate commerce of the products of child labor may well be expected 
to improve the quality of the goods sold in interstate commerce. It is 
reasonable to presume—at least the courts can not override a determi- 
nation by Congress that it is reasonable to presume—that goods manu- 
factured by persons of more mature age will be of higher quality and 
more substantial value than if manufactured by children under 14. If 
Congress believes that the prohibition of transportation of the products 
ef child labor will tend to improve the quality of articles sold in inter- 
State commerce, as well as to protect the health, morals, and welfare 
of the public, surely this is not such a culpable abuse of the congres- 
sional discretion as to warrant the court's setting aside of the congres- 
sional action. 

A bill introduced in the present Congress by Congressman ALEXAN 
pet, chairman of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce, illus 
trates the relation of this kind of regulation of commerce to the pro 
tection of the consumer. Congressman ALEXANDPER’S bill prohibits ship 
ment in interstate commerce for purposes of slaughter of bull calvet 
less than 2 years old or of heifers less than 7 years old. Obviously 
this is not a health measure. These ages have no relation to the value 
of the meat as food. The only relation of this legislation to the pro- 
tection of the consumer is that it protects the ultimate supply. It 
protects the ultimate rw of bulls and heifers, while the pending 
child-labor bill protects the ultimate supply of men and women. 

The distinction between protection to consumer and producer 1s 
founded upon the narrow view of the police power which would make it 
depend upon, not the benetit to the general public, but the benefit of 
individuals resulting frem such legislation. This is an erroneous view 
of the power. Prohibition of transportation of lottery tickets was 
upheld by the Supreme Court, not on the ground of the benefit done to 
‘the individual who might be affected to his detriment by the purchase of 
lottery tickets, but on the a that the public welfare is benefited to 
the extent that those individuals are protected against the temptation to 
lottery gambling. In the same manner legislation Hmiting hours of 
labor has been sustained under the police power, not because of the 
benefit accruing te the individual whose effert is affected, but increase 
of the benefit derived by the general public frem a decrease in the bur- 
densome toil of a large Ledy of tts citizens. The important point is 
that no such legislation would be supperted under the police power 
because a hundred or a hundred thousand individuals were to be pro- 
tected from some harmful consequence if that harmful consequence did 
not involve detriment to the public welfare. It is the public welfare, 
not the welfare of a large number ef individuals, which justifies the 
legislation. Now, if this be true it matters not a bit whether the legis- 
lation affects persons to whom goods are carried or persons from whom 
those goods are carried, provided only that in either case the carriage 
is incidental to the continuance of the furtherance of conditions which 
are to the detriment of the public welfare. Take, for example, the 
white-slave legislation. It is true it prohibits transportation which will 
protect the morals of individuals who might be affected after trans- 
vortation ; but it is not in the interest of these individuals that such 
egislation is enacted and upheld. The real justification for such legis- 
lation is the establishment of a high standard of morals and the main- 
tenance of that standard by the prevention of a continuance of such 
transportation. 

It is idle to talk about such legislation as aimed to pretect the con- 
sumer. It ts idle to attempt to distinguish it from legislation aimed to 
protect children from exploitation by greedy employers. The simple 
fact is that in beth instances the legislation is justifiable, if at all, in 
the interest of developing and sustaining ideals of public morality and 
standards of public health and welfare. The prohibition is aimed at the 
use of interstate commerce to further practices which violate those 
oe ideals the realization of which is sought by the community in its 
aw. 

What essential difference is there between legislation protecting a few 
individuals from the harm which may follow their transportation from 
one State to another when that harm wil) be detrimental to the public 
morals and legislation which will prevent the employment of children 
of tender years when such employment will be detrimental to the public 
health and welfare? What is there in the fact that in one case the 
public welfare is affected by practices which follow transportation and 
in the other case is affected by conditions which precede transportation 
which would justify holding the one prohibition a reasonable exercise 
of the police power in the public interest and the other an arbitrary 
exercise of the commerce power? 

The argument for the distinction between the consumer and the pro- 
ducer as a test of the constitutionality of congressional police legisla- 
tion under the commeree clause is not founded on any decision or any 
language ef the Supreme Court. Althongh the lottery, the pure food, 
and the white slave acts may, as a matter of fact, operate to prevent 
evil conditions after interstate transportation, the cases holding them 
constitutional were not decided on any principle or theory, either 
expressly or impliedly so limited. On the contrary, these cases estab- 
lish a principle which is equally applicable to conditions arising before 
or after transportation, namely, that Congress for the purpose of pro- 
teclting the public health, morals, and welfare, may regulate interstate 
commerce to the extent of prohibiting transportation of specified per- 
sons or things. In short, that regulations of interstate commerce as was 
said in Hoke v. United States (227 U. S.. 308, 323), “may have the 
quality of police legislation.” In that case it is also said: “It may be 
that Congress could not prohibit the manufacture of the article in a 
State, it may be that Congress could not prohibit in all of its conditions 
its sale within a State, but Congress may prohibit its transportation 
between the States and by that means defeat for the motives and evils of 


the manufacture.” To “defeat the motives and evils of the manufac- 
ture" is the very purpose of the pending bill. The evils of the mannu- 
facture, namely, the labor of very young children, can be defeated by 
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Congress by prohibiting interstate transportation of the 





labor. In other words, the use in manufacturing ef 1 

injurious to the health, morals, and welfare of the people j 
gress in prohibiting interstate transportation of the article ; 
tured in an effort to prevent such evil methods or conditio | 
that evil conditions wil! not be permitted te thrive by the 


use of the channels of interstate commerce. 
Congress, it must be remembered, has no direct ru 
over either the mode of consumption or method of pro« 
hibition of transportation of lottery tickets, adulterated o: 
food and drugs, and of women, was based not on a desire t 
advance interstate commerce itself, nor was it intended to } 
ticular individuals from particular harm, but as expressls 
the Supreme Court it was an exercise of the commerce px 
protection and advancement of the health, 





} 


morais, an 


the country. If it be true, as declared in the Hoke Ls 
power over commerce conferred on the Nation may be ¢ 
promote the general welfare, material and moral,” what pos 


fication can there be for placing the consumer in a peculie: 
granting him the privilege of police protection frem the Nati 
ernment, while denying that protection to the unfortunate produ 
is submitted that from the cases when the regulation of co: 
not for the protection or advancement of that commerce its« 
the case of transportation of explosive or combustible materi; 
only test of constitutionality of the prohibition is this: Is th 
reasonably designed for the protection of the health, morals, s: 
general welfare of the public? If the law in question survives t1 
it is within the constitutional power of Congress, and it matt 
whether the regulation is in the interest of preducer or consu) 
a recent unpublished article Prof. W. W. Willoughby, of Johns 
University, one of the leading authorities on the constitutiona 
this country, thus expresses his opinion of the soundness of t 
gested distinction : 

“This distinction between conditions of production and pur 
methods of use of commodities, thongh a rea! one, wil! proba! 
be held controlling. In neither case has Congress a direct re 
power—over neither the conditions of production nor the moc: 
of consumption. If, therefore, in eltber case the prohibition 
construed to be, in fact, a regulation of interstate er of foreig: 
merce, neither the ultimate effect nor the legislative intent e1 
in the law may be inquired into by the courts. In result, then 
to be admitted that the lottery case is authority for the doctrin: 
interstate carriers may be prohibited from carrying, or shipp 
manufacturers from sending, from State to State and to foreign 
tries commodities produced under conditions so objectionable as 
subject to control as to their manufacture by the States un 
exercise of their police power or of a character designed or appro 
for use which might similarly be forbidden by law.” 

If Congress passes the Keating-Owen bill, its very enactmet 
constitute a congressional declaration that child labor is a n 
nuisance ; that its evil effects on the public health and welfare 
be effectively prevented by individual State action so long as on 
refuses to enact the necessary legislation ; and that congression 
lation under the ——— to regulate interstate commerce is deman 
the interest of the public morals, health. and welfare. What 
Supreme Court say to such a declaration? Would that court w 
to refute it? And without refutation would it not entirely j 
regulation of commerce to prevent the evils? 

Summarizing the previous decisions Mr. 
Hoke case, said: 

“Surely if the facility of interstate transportation can lx 
away from the demoralization of lotteries, the debasement of 0} 
literature, the contagion of diseased cattie or persons, the impur 
food or drugs, like facility can be taken away from the syst 
enticement to and the enslaving in prostitution and debauch 
women,” 

And to this we may add that if for these purpeses the fa 
interstate commerce can be taken away, then it can likewise bi 
away from the exploitation of children of tender years, to th: 
ment of our future citizenship. 

It may be objected that the case of Adair v. United States (20s | 
161: 1907) is authority against the constitutionality of the p 
legislation. In the Adair case the Supreme Court held unconstit 
an act of Congress prohibiting certain corporations engaged in int 
commerce from discriminating against members ef trade unions | 
employment or discharge of men. The basis of this decision w 
the act constituted a deprivation of the liberty of contract witho 
process of law. The court discussed in great detafl the limit 
upon congressional contro] over interstate commerce imposed | 
fifth amendment, and concluded that the reculation in this act 
the due-process clause. That this conclusion is justified and 
is declared by the same court in Coppage v. Kansas (236 U. & 
1914), where a similar statute of the State of Kansas was held 
a deprivation of the liberty to contract without due process 
In this case the court said (p. 21), “‘ The decision in the Ada 
is in accord with the almost unbroken current of authorities 
State courts. * * * ft is not too much to say that such 
have by common consent been treated as unconstitutiona! 
decisions of State courts holding similar statutes not within th: 
of State police power see note, volume Lawyers United 
Supreme Court Report, page 436. 

r. Justice Harlan, in the course of the opinion in the Adair 

said that such a regulation of the contract ef employment was 

a reguiation of interstate commerce, as there was no “ possible | 

or logical connection * * * between an employee's membersh 

a labor organization and the carrying on of interstate comme! 
because the relation “can not bave. in itself and in the eye of th: 

any bearing upen the commerce with which the employee is com 

by his labor and services.” 

A careful analysis of the Adair case shows that this statement 
not the real basis of the court's decision. The decision in th 
was based solely on the fact that the act of Congress constitut: 
deprivation of the liberty of contract without due process of law. | 
the subsequent case of Coppage v. Kansas, where a State statute ide 
tical in effect with that involved in the Adair case was declared w! 
stitutional, the court, discussing the decision in the Adair case, sa! 

“The court held that portion of the act upon which the convict': 
rested to be an invasion of the personal liberty as well as of the risht 
of property guaranteed by the fifth amendment.” 

Many cases in the Federal courts interpreting the effect of the A: 
decision put upon it the same construction as that just quoted fro: 


Justice McKenna, 


f 


a2, 


the Coppage case. McLean v. Arkansas (271 U. 8., 545; 1909) ; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. v. McGuire (219 U. 5., 049 5 





























33; 1909); Zikos Ore Railroad & Navigation C (179 Fed 


e923: 1910); Irving v. Joint District Council U. b. of Carpen s (1S 
Fed S96; 1910). 

But even if this statement of Mr. Justi Harlan in the A ¢ 

iven authoritative effect as a precedent, it must be inte é 

that in this portion of hi n the lear i judge was deeling ¢ th 
the limiting effect of tl [th an ne! p 
to in fere with per property rights, but with question 
What is interstate coi In other words, What the li s 
f the Federal jurisdiction ; distinguished from tl Sta ri 

n over Cé merce ? ihat tt ii in which th 

ent just quoted is contain roduced by the following langua 
Let us inquire, What is the power to regulat whi 3 
iven to Congress?’ The general language made use of by the k j 
justice in answering tt question is of importance if at all t i 
ase involving the restrictive effect on the exercise by Congress of a 
power over interstate commer< which is clearly within the F a 





. 
jurisdiction, but only in cases like the employer's Habilit; 
the question is, What is interstate commerce and whet loes th 
eral jurisdiction over commerce end and the S 
Mr. Justice Harlan’s general statement is to the effect that the 
t 
t 















ase, where 


ite jurisdiction begin 


jurisdiction does not run to the point of the making or the ter Zz 
of a contract of employment between an interstate cz 

ployees. Even on this point his statement must be regarded as hav 
ing been qualified by the subsequent cases. But in any event, Mr. 
Justice Harlan’s statement has relation t to the effect of the due 
process clause in the tf men it on an undoubted exerci ! 





Congress of ite power over interstate commerce, but to the relationsh 





between the powers of the Nation and the State under the Federal 


Constitution. This question has been thoroughly discussed und 
livision 4 of this brief. 





It is important, however, to note that in the proposed 1-] 
legislation Congress is not attempting to regulate contra of ¢ 


ployment by virtue of its control over the instrumentalities or agenci 
{ j I l i Y 


of interstate commerce. It does not seek to extend its j 





directly regulating contracts of employment as was done in the Adal 
ease. So far as the proposed legisiation is concerned, the employer 


is free to conduct his business with or without child labor. All that 


Congress does if it enacts the child-labor 1 is to say to th 


that if he cheoses to employ children he shall not have the 
of interstate commerce for the distribution and sale of his produ: 





Chis is not a reguiation of conditions of employment. It is a regul: 


tion of the subject matter of interstat ommerce with an incident 
effect on the conditions of employment. 
fact that it has such incidental effect is not material, provided it 
established that it is a regulation of interstate commerce. 





a 


It was argued in the first employers’ liability case that one who en 
gages In interstate commerce thereby subjects all of his business con 
eerns, including his intrastate business, to the regulating power o 
Congress. This argument was refuted by Mr. Justice White, now Chi« 
Justice, in the sweeping and vigorous language which such a broac 


1 


claim of congressional power might be expected to inspire He sa 


“To state the proposition is to refute it. It assumes that because 





over 


cilities 


i 


tut as has been said, the 


vhe engages in interstate commerce he thereby endows Congress with 
power not delegated to it by the Constitution; in other words, with tl 

right to legislate concerning matters of purely State concern. It ts 
upon the conception that the Constitution destroyed that freedom of 


commerce which it was its purpose to preserve, since it treats the righ 
to engage in interstate commerce as a privilege which can not be availed 





of except upon such conditions as Congress may prescri even thou 
the condition would be otherwise beyond the power of Cor 
is apparent that if the contention were well founded it wou 
the power of Congress to every conceivable subject, howeve: } 
local, would obliterate all the limitations of power imposed by the ¢ 
stitution, and would destroy the authority of the State as to 
ceivable matters which from the ginning bave been and must 
to be under their contro! as long as the Constitution endures.’ 
This ts the language usually quoted by opponents of the ce} 


















and similar legislation. It must be remembered, however, that Mr J istic 


White is here discussing the question, What is interstate commer 
is considering the relationship between the National Gov: 
the States. The legislation under consideration and th 
pertaining thereto involved congressional re 

talities or agencies of interstate commerce and legislative 











rectly contro] those agencies. The question involved wa nt 
raised by the language in the Adair case, which has just en discussed 
The court declares that direct contro! of intrastate commerce by Congres 
is an unconstitutional assumption of power. The rebuff to the expo! t 
of any other doctrine was well merited 

The constitutionality of Federal child-labor legislation is not 
yn any such broad assumption of congressional powel rhe proj 
legislation does not depend on the doctrine that one who « s 


interstate commerce thereby subjects his entire business t 











tion of commerce. Rather it depends on the oft-applied principle tha 
the power to regulate the subject matter of commerce includ tl 
power to pass police regulations, to promote the health, safety, we re 
and morals of the country. If Congress were proposing to for he 
employment of children Ip the mining and manufacturing esta t 
ments of the country, the language of Chief Justice White in the 
case would be applicable; but as Congress is only excluding 
articles from the channels of that commerce t In 
doubted control this language is of no import. 0 th 
discussion of the Adair case, the fact that a 
commerce in products of child labor may have the in I 
discouraging the employment of children in the mtr z al manufa 
turing establishments of the States does not , tie f 
constitutionality. As long as Congress is rs I ng inte 
merce the only limitation upon such regulation is the “ due-pro 
lause * and not the “ interstate-commerce clause. 

To those who fear to take the tep propose 1 t I i i 
Jabor bill because of its possible unconstitutionality tt uld be point 
out that no one knows the limits of the power of Congress ovs 





State commerce. The Supreme Court has from time to tir 








the limits of that power beyond preconceived potions of its ‘ 
tions. If this legislation ts desirable, there exist il letr ta 
to the public welfare which it will tend to correct, its en ment hy 
Congress c+ rtainly ought not to be delayed merely because of t po 
sibility of its being held unconstitutional by the Suy e Court N 
one can say that it is unconstitutional. And if the mere fear a 
adverse decision by the Supreme Court were to prevent the passage 


legislation by Congress, there would b no development of o 
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APPENDIX TO THE 


fereat as a command to ibaundon the Principle of protection to 
American labor sand enterprise. [I well remember his great 
speech following that defeat when in clarion tones he Said: 

Do not lose your anchorage, "[pis country will not and cau not 
Prosper under any system that doe« not recognize the difference of 
conditions in Europe’ and America, Open competition between hich 
Pald American labor and poorly paid European labor will either drive 
Out Of existence Amy rican industry o lower American wages, elther of 
Which is unwise, 

The Democrats then, as now, used heir power and the Wilson 
bill went upon the statute books. Dire prophecy was made by 
Republican leaders of what Would follow, What were the 
resuits 7 

Capital timid and in hiding, labor on the streets. and the eoun- 


try flooded by Enropean foods, and the bal- 


our exports fell off. 


ance of trade Was against us, Gold left the country, revenues fel] 
off, a depleted Treasury. and ‘in issue of bonds Within a year. 
{t was but natural that the country would not only return to the 


protective system, but that it wouk banner of its 


sreat advocate, Maj. McKinley, 


l rally under the 
Iree trade was So thoroughly 

tlawed that no one Was SO poor as to do it reverence. It was 
issue, and the party under the recent and erstwhile 
Secretary of State, W. J. Bryan, seized upon the crown of thorns 
ANG Closs of gold and Committed Democracy to the 16-to-1 folly. 
This folly was twice consigned to the serap heap, but its author 
still cavorts about, and like the days of 189G will undoubtedly 
commit the party to another folly this year, 20 yeers aiter, and 
lead his party again to the scrap heap. 
or 20 years under protection. led | 


ol 


’ 
a iost 


YY McKinley, Roosevelt, 


and Taft, this country reached the acme of prosperity. In 
1912 Prosperity was ai high tide. Business had never been 
better, Markets at home and abroad were at flood tide. Cap- 
ital was readily invested. Money was easy. Labor was fully 


ecluployed at the highest rate of wage. These conditions are 


directly traceable to protection. In this atnosphere of pros- 
berity independence srows, which, in turn. results in restless- 
hess. In 1912, due fo an unfortunate division ‘tunong the friends 
of protection, the enetuy stepped in on a minority yote of | 


1,300,000, 
could elect 


Republicans were deluded inte 
two Republicans on the same 


the belief that they 
day. The result was 


the loss of both Republicans ind the election oF a Democrat 
Chat neither wing wanted, 

What has been the result? Precisely What was predicted, 
Within a year the protective System was Superseded by another 


furif-for-revenue-onls 
three months ago, 
country 
first 


effect two years and 

t he complimented the 
upon having freed the | of the country. The 
seven months of its existence i real meaning to the 
freeing business of the country.” Toa Sroup of business men 
from iny State he declared the ituation was psycho- 
logical. To the editors of his native State he promised business 
Would revive, TT» another sroup he said it was looking up. 
We were all constrained to how else it could look when it 
Was flat on its back, 

The hight the Underwood bill was Signed its tuthor felici- 
wited the country that the legislation would, first, reduce the cost 
living, Second, increase the foreign trade, third, not disturb 
the domestic business, and, fourth, would raise revenue enough to 
run the Government. | here and now declare this law has 
been a failure in every single item enumerated in this promise, 
Imports began at once to increase, but exports decreased until 
the magnificent balance of trade that had reached the ehormous 
sum of one-half billion was entirely wiped out by April, 1914, 
Within five tuonths of the lay ’S operation, Prices to the con- 
sumer went up. European Z00ds displaced American-made 
thereby American labor ind capital. Revenue fell 
off ata frightful rate. Gold was leaving the country, the Treas- 
ury was embarrassed, precisely as was predicted and as was 
experienced 20 years ago. 

As the party responsible then took up the money question as the 
cruse of the disaster, so how the same party declares ij is the 
war that is the cause of the country’s financial Situation The 
one single item that has saved the country’s labor from universal 
suffering, from enforced idleness, is the great war. This is not 
the result of legislation, but of unhappy Europe in bloody war 
With the hatious that comprehend three-fourths of the world’s 
Population in War, a demand has come to this country for the 
Supply of certain goods the like of which was never thought of. 
Our exports for the year enormous sum 
Of $3.500,000,000. This is Wwar-order prosperity, anticipated at 
its Europe's bonded indebtedness has already 
ehormous sum of $28,000,000,000. Much of the con- 

one side we haye supplied. War activity has en- 
tirely out the German products, but it has not substan- 
Ually decreased our importations in bulk. as the Government 
reports show, Most of the channels of trade are open. Indeed, 


System. It took 
When Wilson signed j 
Usiness 


Lave 


business s 


tsk 


foods, and 


beginning. 
reached the 
Siunption of 


closed 


ete 


| 
| 


reteset 
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10 months Of 1915 show 
beriod the last 


imports S62 000 
year of the Payne lay 


tim 


Lad 


r th 
the Payne 


Which was protective, been in operation there we Wad j 
raised over 590,000,000 more than we realized und YT the | 
wood bill. The War has not depleted the Treasury, jj 
free-trade legislation under which 70 per cent of the 


come in free of duty. 
Underwood bill and 


The Presidey|{ admits the of 
asks its Suspension upon sugar. We j, 
in this request, and ask him to Suspend it upon we. lun 
cultural products, and on manufactured 

difference in cost of labo 
With whieh we are 
revise the law and 
ulates American | 
hecessary to run 1 


failure 


articles LO Maks 
r between this « ountry 

in Competition. In 4 Word, we ask | 
adopt a protective system that 
iterprise but never fails to ra 
he Government. If it is not 
Republicans Will do it next Year. Under the Pay) 
of the country was not ouly well employed and the 
readily invested at a reasonable profit, but we Collected « 
revenue not only to Day the running expenses of the Gov, 
but to pay the construction of the Panama ( 
revenue funds. 

Out of the authorization of the 
for that purpose only $134,681,930 were 
Was cared for by the Payne revenye law, 
ministration Stands to-day 
did 20 years ago, J 
the issuance of 
Democratic 


a 
‘the the ¢ 


hot Only 
Ise the yy; 
done this 


le bill the 


‘ahal ou of 


$375,.000.000 
issued, The } 
This Demoecrati, 
for sig fail) 

a depleted Py 
a direct Stamp 
miscalled war tax, Even that 
far short of the Treasury heeds. It has been ordered ft. 
other year, But in Spite of the war levy, the Treasury 
clubarrassed With six months of the year yet to run, Ty 
that the daily Treasury sheet reports this morning $110,000 4 
of a balance, sut it must be reealled that this Daler 
reached by the bookkeeping of Mr. McAdoo, by which hy 
the balance SSO,000,000 overnight without 
dollar to the Treasury, Fifty-seven million dollars 
in the disbursing officer's hands, heretofore carried on 
debit side. and $32,000,000 in the hational-bank redemy 
fund, which aso has heen carried on the debit side, Tr this x 
of $89,000,000 js deducted from $110,000,000, wo have a bp; 
of 521,000,000. If we deduct the $21,050,000 of Silver Chiu oe 


i SSuUeC oO f 


condemiued nal 
ts remedy then for 
bonds. To-day it is 


deficiency tax, 


“ASU 


is { 


creases ftaleliy 


dimes, quarters, and half dollars reported this morning 
Treasury is bankrupt. 

The Underwood bill was Signed October 3. 1913, whe 
protection law ceased to exist. On October 3 the daily 4 


ury report showed i Dalanece of $125,425,000 over 
$21,000,000 to-day. If we include the 567,000,000 reporter 
that day in the hands of disbursing officers, and the $20,000 
in-the national-bank redemption fund. aS McAdoo did 
he reformed the hookkeeping to wipe out a deticit, the } 
October 3. 1913, would be the enormous Sum of over §»} 
000,000, or $101,000,000 more that it is to-day. These fis 

Will indicate Where the trouble lies. This deficit, it must no 
forgotten, is in spite of the operation of the So-called war { 


ugains 


Which has been in operation since it was first enacted 
a year ago, 
In the face of this condition of the Treasury, the direct 


sult of bad legislation, the President comes 
of a program to tax the people anew by the 
of stamp tax upon checks, 
mobile tax per horsepower. 
Steel. It is not enough for 
rob these items of all protection, but ij now 
benalize them for tax purposes, 7 
While the Republicans Will join the President in putting « 
Navy back to the rank it held when the Democrats took poss 
sion of the House in 1910, they will not Submit to this odio i 
tax proposition, so long as the Underwood bill stands upon 
Statute books. The country needs better Military defense. 
admit, but it alse needs better industria] defense. This ex: 
not be secured With this country under a free-trade scheme o 
the type of the Underwood pill. This scheme must give wa 
American protection, : 
The President yesterday 


and asks sup] 
further imposi 
additional tax upon gasoline. 
and production tax upon iron 
the Democratic administration | 


is propose 


save out his lates; change of mit 
The tariff commission idea is the subject of the about-face pe 
formance this time. But he assures the country it is not a co) 
version to the protection idea, for the commission, we 
sured, is to be honpartisan and is to prevent a revision of thy 
Underwood law. President Wilson’s honpartisan views are 
teresting in the light of his Indianapolis Speech of a year ag 
When his extreme partisanship bristled in every word. Also 
his Federaj Reserve Board, upon which not 
the light of his trade com- ; 
activity of its 


are as 


in the light of 
single Republican is found ; also in 
I yemocracy 


mission, whose may be read in the 
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members for Mr. Wilson, most of whom were Known Oo! t 
their party service, 
y rt tariff commission is and has been a Req 
It never has been a Democratic measure, It 
i of the Democratic leaders rhe one 
n Congress and Republican President was sti 
bv the Der ts W i t control l \ 
eath by refusing to make appropriation fo I 
0 can lead his | ty t pt I 
not object If he can likewise lead it to: 
1 view ul national defense e aii not ject i he 
SOL uitS ¢ the ii | 
j spectator ( I On 
ders, who last pared to dete their P 
n and now findin 1 headed the opposite direct 
efined in his add before Congre So long 
bership of the majority party can make t turn as easily as 
President no collision is likely. But it hard 
larity of a majority responsil fo) 
ntry 
Fellow Republicans, what the count t rt 
this sort of performances It wants a retul 
icKinley policy, not only on the tar I 
estions It is anxiously awaiting the ho for regist g 
decision. It will condemn in no uncertain tones tl 
proposals to ignore a national duty it inl \ 
ley’s leadership in the Philippines by tur 
tt as the prey not only of the strong 
islands but in due time to the foreign country whi ‘ ‘ 
trol of the richest treasure in the South Seas The M 
» of these islands is the prospect. It Is in ne ak 
certain tones on the “ watchful waiting” policy 1 |; un 
our marines in Vera Cruz to compel a salute whik 
ade, but really to intimidate the head of a neighboring « 
try, and after the death of a score of our soldiers withdr 
rees to recognize another head whose hands were cr 
The people will ask, Why drive out one head without stan 
ready to meet what results from such expulsion, esp 
hen it means the lives of our own citizens? The Ltr 
demand the extent of this blood-letting. The surrender « ut 
sovereignty in the canal, read in the light of wh is 1 tal 
ing place upon the high seas, is being keenly rut ed by the 





American electorate. 

My fellow Republicans, the present disease, plainly stat 
is too much theory and not enough practic: a word 
we have too much Democracy that spells free trade o he 
Underwood brand, the southern cotton brand. This t 





born in the cotton fields of the South, nurtured by the cotton 
grower, and finally matured by the cotton king, the exporter 
T section which exports in the raw state three-fou 
' production naturally demands the ri; to import ie 
ssary articles of consumption from the cheapest mai 
hence free trade. No one seriously faults this intention, 
fault lies with those who permit it. We frequen hear 
‘ 


the expression, “ The South in the saddle 
This statement, full of meaning prior to the Civil War, was 
ver so true as to-day. For 60 years preceding 1860 the States 


known as the slave States had dominated legislatior The Civil 


War produced a revolution. It not only freed the black man 
but it emancipated the country from the domination of what 
then was called slavocracy—the States which held slaves. 
This situation continued until 1911, when the Democrats took 


control of the House, which they organized. Ou March 4, 1913, 
the Democratic Party took full possession—President, Senate. 


ind House. The Sixty-third Congress, which began in 1913 
saw the South again in the saddle in every department of 1! 


Government. The Sixty-fourth Congress is no less si The 


South to-day is in full swing, as a brief observation will reve 
The President and family—first and second wife—ar 


ern. His Cabinet, likewise, has half of its members from the 


former slave States. 
While every department of the Government shows th se 


tional control, including the Diplomatic as well as Administra- 


tive Service, the best illustration of the “ South in the 


is the House of Representatives. The Speaker is from Mis- 
souri, the Clerk {s from Kentucky, the Doorkeeper from Vir- 


ginia, and the postmaster from Georgia. It is true that the 
Sergeant at Arms is from Ohio and the Chapla is fr 
Michigan 


and House, the committee organization is important. 


Since most legislation is through committees, both in Senate 


There are 17 large committees in the House, upon each of 


Which there are 21 members. These committees are the rea 
legislative committees. There are 40 other commi L 
ranging from 8 te 15 members Of these latter. the most i: 
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$46,000,000, it will be under Sparkman, of Florida. If there is 
gin appropriation for public buildings, the pork barrel (7) com- 
mittee, i¢ will be under Crark, of Florida. If the appropriation 
for the Army as recommended by the Secretary of War to the 
sunount of $182,000,000 this coming year be made, it will be 
under Hay, of Virginia. If those for the Navy as recommended 
by the Secretary of the Navy be made, to the amount of $217,- 
000,000, the appropriations will be under the direction of 


Department as recommended by the Postmaster General to the 
ginount of nearly $300,000,000, it will be directed on the floor 
by Moon, of Tennessee. In other words, the Secretary of the 
Treasury in making his estimates for expenditures for the year 
1916-17 places the enormous sum of $1,127,000,000 as the 
smount needed. The committce which must direct the method 
of securing this revenue is the Ways and Means, under the 
leadership of Craupr Kirciurx, of North Carolina. The only 
conunittee of the list that is not to-day directed by the South 
is the Appropriation Committee, which goes to New York. This 
is an administrative committee, which is told by the various 
departments what it must appropriate to continue adminis- 
tration. 

The political committee, which might be named the strategical 
organ of the House, because it determines what matter may or 
may not be considered in the House, is the Committee on Rules. 
This most important and powerful committee is headed by 
Henny, of Texas. To it leaders of movements must go if they 
Wish to have considered matters of importance. 

An analysis of this situation of the “South in the saddle” 
is interesting. The eight Southern States here enumerated 
which have charge of these important matters contain: 

First. In population, both white and colored, less than 
20,000,000, according to the census of 1910, which is about one- 
fifth of the country’s people. 

Second. In wealth they have less than §$25,000,000,000, or 
nhbout one-seventh of the country’s wealth 

Third. In representation in the House 987 Members. 

{t will be noticed that the State of Virginia controls four 
connunittees of the most significant possibilities—Foreign Af- 
fairs, Military Affairs, Banking and Currency, and Insular Af- 
fairs. This State, with a population in 1910 of 2,062,000 and 
wealth in 1912 of $2,890,000,000, with 10 Representatives upon 
the floor of the House, has four times the importance in this 
Congress, if chairmanships have any meaning, than all the New 
England States, the Middle Atlantic States, the East and West 
States, the North Central States, and the Mountain and Pacific 
States combined, with a population in 1910 of 60,000,000 and 
wealth in 1912 amounting to nearly $148,000,000,000, This 
State, with 10 Representatives, by virtue of the organization of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, exerts more influence—four times 
over, if chairmanships of committees have any significance— 
than all of New England, with 82 Representatives; New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, with 90 Representatives; Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, with 8G Represent- 
atives; Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, with 41 Representatives; and all the States 
west of the Rocky Mountains; making a total of 381 States with 
282 Representatives. 

These same States will cast in 1916 in the Electoral College 
O44 votes, or 75 more votes than are necessary to elect a Presi- 
dent. It will be noted how these important committees are 
assigned: To Virginia, 4; to Texas, 3; to Tennessee, 3; North 
Carolina, 2; Missouri, 2; Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; South Caro- 
lina, 1. These 18 committees, including the Rules Committee, 
except 1, go to 8 Southern States. Of the remaining 39 less 
important committees, the chairmen of 23 go to Southern States. 
This leaves 16 committees, not including the Appropriations, for 
the rest of the country, as follows: 





| 


Number! (),;. 
Name of committee of mem- | nsirman 
bers. irom 
aaa Ok aitiins oh ici tees ' 9 | New Jersey. 
Mines and Mining..... bah ei Sas a See ede «Mae 15 | Illinois. ~ 
PO, 5 hin do bink tarsi ninhEeaked + VOOR Schnee 14 | Indiana. 
ST RUN «cin nhc adh itaneee ie che oka dn biiaitetas 15 | Ohio. 
Pensions GT: Re ee re ee 15 Do. 
ASCORGRSS A MENOR eh PUNINO 6 nw wv cn ddbb-sconechosens 10 | Tilinois 
i xpenditures in Treasury Department. .... 6 | Nebraska. 
Expenditures in War Department. .................. 7 | Indiana. 
Expenditures in Post Office Department. ba 7 | Mlinois. 
i \penditures in Interior Department..................-. 7 | Montana. 
* \penditures in Department of Justice...... nidisiesions sca 7 | Pennsylvania. 
i xpenditures in Department of Commerce. ............. 7 | New York. 
te xpenditures in Department of Labor............ 7 Do. 
Re RE Te yay | eee on 7 | Wisconsin. 
FCN inn 5 600056 56055 eee ea abeeecack see 3.\ Indiana. 





It will be readily noted that these committees have neit 
a policy-determining function, nor appropriations of m 
under their charge. They are simply perfunctory in admi: 
ing the law falling under their province. 

The revenues of the eight Southern States that cont 
cominittees amounted in the fiscal year of 1918, according ¢ 
Government reports, to $53,000,000. That is a trifie ove 


| half of the receipts in the single State of New York in th 
Papcrerr. of Tennessee. If those be made for the Post Office | 


year, that amount reaching $101,000,000. The receipts o 
ginia, which controls four of the greatest committees 
$9,330,000, while States which show receipts to the amo 
$315,000,000, or thirty-five times as much, have contro! 
important committee. When the last Treasury report 
sunined with reference to the taxation for the support 
General Government, some striking facts are disclose: 
corporation and personal income taxes produced slightiy 
$80,000,000 revenue. Of this amount, $41,000,000 was per, 
income and $39,000,000 from corporations. Of personal sim 
poration income the eight States last enumerated, coiutr 
18 committees, paid $4,222,444, while New York alon 
$27,638,748, or nearly seven times as much. The Stat 
Massachusetis, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and | 
paid $23,585,447. The eight States that control these 
mittees cast for President in 1912 1,855,169 votes, or 40 
votes less than were cast in the two States of Ohio and P 
sylvania and only 270,000 more than were east in the sin 
in the State of New York. 

It is pertinent to ask an explanation of this rather ano 
condition. The South says whet shall be done, and the 
parts of the country do it. It declares for free trad 
best expression of which is the fatal Underwood bill. It 
the foreign market, because, as I said before, it selis 
fourths of its chief product in it, and demands the right 
in turn the cheap goods for consumption in the same mi; 
Hence the Underwood bill. It is a fuir sample of what i 
ton States desire. It demands tax upon corporate inx 
which falls least heavily upon it, for the simple reason 
dustries are chietiy found outside of their States. They ci 
a personal income tax for a similar reason that protect 
government is no less relished when the burdens o 
upon others’ shoulders. Now that their control of the 
before the war bas returned, the National Treasury si 
made to supply the various Claims against the Govern: 
well as the various wants of a section long kept aways 
public crib. Thus the old doctrine of State’s rights. so yr 
to the slaveholders prior to the war, has lost its mez:nn 
the erstwhile dogmatism is now demanding Federal 
every enterprise. 

My fellow Republicans, if it be asked, Why all this’ 
swer lies in the caption, * The South is in the saddle” 1 
than was ever the case prior to the sixties. This is not 
of numbers, but simply because the Democratic Party, 
as control goes, is in the South. There are northern Dei 
it is true, but they follow the nod and beck of their sou 
leaders. As I enee said, the southern leader takes snuff : 
northern Member sneezes. In the light of the organizati: 
the present administration in the House, Senate, and Exec 
there should be small wonder over the character of legis 
from which our country now suffers. This statement ot 
not an attack upon the South as a people. It is a compli! 
rather, for the position of absolute control it has assumed 
other days my own State wielded a powerful influence i 
Nation through its Shermans, its Garfields, and its MclWi 
Likewise New England, especially Maine and Massach 
exerted a powerful influence upon legislation. But it m 
said this influence was national, never sectional. It disdained t 
ask a protection to the sugar growers of Louisiana and at 
same time deny it to the wool growers of Ohio, or the wii 
crowers of the Northwest, or the lumbermen of the Rockics 
the fruit growers of the coast, or the manufacturer of 
England. In a word, protection was demanded as a natio 
policy, not a sectional advantage. Neither is it an indictn: 
of the leaders of the South. They are, personally considert 
as fine a lot of men as can be met anywhere. It is but 
ment upon the complete control of the Nation's welfare by t! 
free-trade section of the country and a suggestion of the i 
potence of the northern Democrat in the Nation's council 
as is always the case, the dominance of the South when we ha 
a Democratic administration. 

The Democratic Sixty-fourth Congress aud its master, We 
row Wilson, are headed to a fall, which will not. be defer 
beyond November, 1916, when the country will pronounce a ve 
dict upon not only the southern free-trade propaganda, but 
will pronounce judgment upon the northern Democrats as wi 
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who 
in policy of the Underwood law. 


“Fe low Republicans, what the country demands to-day 

McKinley constructive policy and a leadership of the t t 

that of William MeKinley. I have no doubt about the fut 

as in 1896, the country turned away from the vagar ‘ 

Democratic administration, expelled from control the fi 
at the head of Democracy the banner of 16.-to 1, 


rv ine 
CUTLS this 


welcomed a Republican policy, led by a great American, so 


ais 
il 





1916 the country, again suffering from a sim 
nder similar leadership, will again turn away from 


trade policy to welcome with open arms another McKinley pro- 


tective policy under the leadership of another Republican 
in the quiet between this and the next June days will be fo 


and who, I confidently believe, will lead the country to victor 


In that great achievement no city will have a gré uter pi rt 


vour wonderful industrial center in which the tariff club 
mspicuous place. I thank you. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


with abject servility foliow this leadership in an un-Amerl 


HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOCH, 


OF OUTO 
In roe Tlouse or Reperesenrarives. 


Wednesday. Januaru 26, 1816 


Mr. McCULLOCH,. Mr. Speaker, under general leave crante 
for extension of remarks in the ReEcorp on the bill Known 


the child-labor bill, being H. R. S254, to prevent interstate « 


merce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes 


desire to say that I favor the reforms that this bill sec! 
bring about and I shall support it. 


I shall not encumber the Recorp with a review of my rea 
for supporting this bill, but T am making this statement ai 
tline for the reason that to-night it will be nee ssar! foro om 
leave for my home at Canton, Ohio, to attend the memorial ¢ 


bration in honor of the life and memory of Willinin Melkinl 
Should a vote be taken on the child-labor bill on next W 


day, it is probable that [ will be unable to be present. [hi 


nade a eareful investigation which convinces me tl 
bill will be passed by a large majority in this Llouse and 
my vote will be unnecessary to insure its passage. If | 


that my vote were necessary to pass the bill, IT shout 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOUETT SHOUSE. 
Or KANSAS 
In true House or Representarives. 


Wednesday, January 26, 1916, 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I favor the pending bil | 


all legislation in the interest of the weak, the oppressed, 
undefended, the helpless. I have listened with amusement 


some of the arguimevts brought forward Dy the opponets ot 


measure, Practically without exception they hide behind 


old excuse of “ constitutionality.” According to them, it 
constitutional for the Federal Government to legislate on be! 
of the child working in the factory on the ground that 


levislation belongs to the separate States: and yet they are 


the most part, the same gentlemen who on yesterday held 
it is entirely within the province of the same Federal Go 
ment to appropriate money for the building of roads within 
different States. I favor good roads, and so voted, b 
Strongly do I favor healthy, strong. robust children aud 
right of each to an education which a perverted industri 
dition would deny. 

It is my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to represent a co 
that does not ueed this legislation. Kansas protects 
and children, In this as in other progressive liws Kans 
been a leader. -But 1 should do injustice to the spirit of K 
dil I not seek to extend ler blessings to other States of 
Union where they are not enjoyed. I have no dis 
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The facts of history demonstrate that there is far more 
probahility of this Nation being invaded by a foreign enemy 
than that the average man’s house will be burned. The prob- 
ability of war is ten times greater than the probability of 
firs Chen is it not wisdom to take out the only national insur- 
nnee we have, which ts preparation for defense? 

‘Based upon human experience, based upon all the facts of 
the past, it Is the judgment of the at majority of the people 
of this country that we are in danger of war. This is the uni- 
versal opinion of those whose opportunities, education, and 
tr ng best qualify them te judge. We pay for and follow the 
nu eo e expert when we are sick. We pay for and follow 
th dvice of the expert when we are in legal trouble. Why 
should we fail to give weight to the 1 tury expert in this most 
vital of all questions? 

‘But suppose the judgment of the majority of the American 
people upon this question is wrong; suppose that the judgment 
of high officials and military experts is wrong, and we follow 
this judgment and prepare; what have we lost? A mere pit- 


tance, far less than we pay for fire insurance, far less than we 

pay for police protection. But suppose that the majority judg- 

ment should prove to be correct and we fail to follow it and the 
of war comes. Then we lose all. 


I live on the Pacific coast, in the Pacific Northwest, the most 
vulnerable point of all oyr country for a foreign foe. Suppose 
that the the President, and of the Secretary of War, 
and of the Navy, and our Army officers, and of the War College, 


fears of 


and of the military experts should come true and our country 
should be invaded, our towns destroyed, and our country over- 
run, and our citizens placed under tribute? Upon that day, as 


I stood and looked upon the blackened and smoking ruins of 

igniticent cities, as 1 saw the homeless and helpless, starving 
and shivering women and children, and as I stood there beside 
the new-made graves that marked the last resting place of thou- 
sands of our brave soldiers, the very flower of American man- 
hood, that, untrained and poorly equipped, had fought in defense 
of their country and were slaughtered, what would it profit the 


dead, what comfort would ft be to the living, and of what avail 
wonld it be to the country for me in that time of desolation to 


that I never believed that this evil hour would ever 
and for the sake of a few dollars I had refused to do 
vthing to eause that preparation that might have prevented 
this indescribable calamity. 
‘Is it possible that any public man can believe that he has 
the right to thus speculate in the blood of his fellows? 


“Ty oUt 


come, 


PREPAREDNESS PROVOKES WAR? 


We are constantly told that preparedness for war leads a 
nation into war; that if we are prepared to fight that we are 
going out and find some one to fight; that we are going to at- 


tack some other nation, justly or unjustly. If this is true, I 
usk, Is it not true of the other nations of the world? Surely 
we can not be different in that respect. The other nations are 
armed, and, therefore, according to this argument, they are 
soing to fight some other nation. Are not these armed nations, 
then, imbued with this military spirit, likely to attack us? 


Those who take this position in reality argue that we can not 
trust ourselves against the temptation to attack others, but that 
ve can trust others not to be tempted to attack us. 

“This is a new doctrine. We are to have more confidence in 
the justice and righteousness of other nations than we have in 
Surely reflection will show even those who make this 
argument its transparent and dangerous folly. Human nature 
has not yet reached any such stage of righteousness. 


ourselves. 


INSPIRATION FOR PREPAREDNESS. 


‘It is doubtless true that there are some in this land whose 
enthusiasm for preparedness is stimulated by a sordid desire for 
gain. Creatures of this kind, ne doubt, still inhabit the earth. 
It may be worthy of notice, however, that those in public life 
vho sereech loudest this indictment against a majority of the 
\merican people are those who hope to have the Government 
establish ammunition factories in their particular localities, 
These who make these statements directly impugn the patriot- 
ism and the integrity of Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
und William H. Taft and all those who agree with them upon 
this question of preparedness. Those self-appointed guardians 
of the Nation's honor who make these accusations can hardly 
expect the American people to believe that Wilson and Roose- 
velt and Taft and men of that type, when the fate of a nation 
is being weighed in the balance, are controlled by mercenary 
motives and that the professional pacifist of the Bryan type is 


preaching peace from motives of pure and unadulterated 
patriotism. 
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THE NAVY. 


“The American people want preparation only as an it 
of peace, as a defense, and not for aggression. First 
above all, we want to prepare so that no soldier ean be 
on American soil. For these reasons, above all things 
should have a great Navy. 


If we have a great Navy 

is insured and the probability of war reduced to a 1 
Owing to our location, no other nation would ever dare t 
to our shores with an invading army as long as our N 
undestroyed. 

“For an insurance of peace, however, we must have a 
both oceans. The Panama Canal will not remove this ne 
It is almost the same distance to a mile from Panama to : 
that it is from Seattle to Yokohama. Or, in other words, 
in Japan is 10 days nearer Puget Sound and from 6 to 7 
nearer San Francisco than one on the Atlantic coast of o 
country, even if the canal be used. As an insurance ot 
we should have permanently upon the Pacific a naval fi 
to that kept by any other nation upon that ocean. I 1 
this not only battleships, but submarines, torpedo boat 
planes, and all the other necessary auxiliaries. The p: 
the Pacific coast are entitled to this, and they will not 
fied with anything less. 


tet 


LOSS OF LIFB IN NAVAL BATTLES. 


“England swept the invincible Armada from the seas 
ever destroyed the maritime greatness of Spain, and 
Empire in the naval battle where more men were engax: 
more men killed than in any other sea fight since the d 
modern civilization, and yet she lost only a few thousand 

“The heroic Nelson destroyed forever Napoleon's drest 
universal empire at Trafalgar in the greatest fight thut 
occurred between sail ships, and once more made secur 
safety of the British Empire. But in this contest, that 
so much to his country and to the world, he lost but 1,690 | 

“As the historic struggle began at Tsu-Shima, Admira! 
sent this message to his eager fleet, ‘The rise or fal! 
empire depends upon to-day’s battle.’ And he was right 
day decided the mastery of the seas in the Far East, bi 
safety to Japan, and made that little island empire a 
power, and it cost the lives of only 116 men. 

“ The fight between the Serapis and the Bon Homme Ri 
where Jobn Paul Jones, when asked to surrender, declared 
he had ‘just begun to fight,’ was one of the most blood 
desperate battles ever waged on the sea. It placed the n 
the brilliant American admiral among the immortals: 
that wonderful victory he lost only 150 men. 

“On Lake Erie Commodore Perry fought one of the fie 
all naval battles and won a triumph that vitally affect 
world’s history. ‘We have met the enemy and they ar 
announced one of the most important victories in our N 
life, and it cost us the lives of only 27 men. 

“Admiral Farragut passed by New Orleans, won one « 
greatest of naval victories, and struck one of the most d 
blows against the Confederacy, but lost only 37 men. 

“ One of the history-making fights of the world was fou: 
Hampton Roads between the Merrimac and the Monitor. 
fight changed the naval warfare of the world. It 
doom of the Confederacy. It is believed by many to have s 
the Union. It changed decidedly the attitude of Euro) 
nations toward the United States. Yet in this, among the ¢ 
est of all naval battles, not a single life was lost, but its re- 
was beyond measure and beyond calculation. 

“Spain was hopelessly defeated in our war with her 
the Battle of Santiago ended. Santiago was the most com 
naval victory ever fought on the ocean, and yet the Ameri 
lost only one man. 

“The Battle of Manila Bay brought eternal glory to 
country and changed the map of the world, and not 
American life was lost. 

“ You take all the important naval fights in our Nation's 
tory that have had such a tremendous effect upon our destin 
and upon the destiny of the world and upon civilization, and 
have not lost in all of them combined as many men as we li: 
frequently lost in a single skirmish on land. And herein is « 
mighty advantage of the Navy. 
without great loss of life. 
little loss of property. The loss in a naval battle is as nothi 
compared with the loss that would follow if we were to 
invaded. 


sealed 


a si 


naval battles of the world put together. 


that have been fought on the seas have been as decisive 


We can protect our country 
A naval battle is also fought wil 


More men have been killed in Europe in the present 
war in a single day than have been killed in all the principal! 
And yet the battles 
Ld 
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ferery and in insuring national integrity and c S 
‘as those that have been fought upon the land. nary basis 
Upon the British Navy to-day, as bas been the cast 
= in the past. rests the fate of the British Empire. But 
AVY that mighty eippire ould to-day be crumbling, : rive tne s 
= defense, vital to the nation’s existence, is costing but | There sl ( 
loss of life. What patriot beneath the British tlag re Shi | ‘ { 
1} the millions that have been spent tor the nav \l is { ‘ 
lamor about the burden of cost is stilled in this day of | death that 
i ‘ 
\ navy is not only the best but the cheapest protectio \ npatriotic sl 
ally it costs but comparatively little in blood and lif Ifthe } * Universal « 
of the country did but fully realize the advantages of a | cast and class and d 


Navy, the protection and security it brings to the country, | always danger 
especially if they realized what it means in the way of | tween the civil avi 
life as compared with war upon land, they would demand ; men of all classes 

build without a inoment’s delay the greatest Navy of the have a commo t ~ 


1 


and that we forever hold that position until the day of | mon purpose, and 


rsnl disarmament, fing could do ; ! foo ele 
rHE ARMY. l walke of 1 
| 
he question of an army is more difficult. We must be pre- | method of um 
to repel an invader, but at the same time we want no | This kd g 
standing Army. We want no military spirit in this coun- | trys need, 


his is contrary to the genius of our institutions. It will | At the same time the ‘ 
sid epoch in our Nation’s history when we have a large | would not be the 


ber of trained men whose sole purpose in life is war. We | that the PUrpose 
protection, but we must have it without militarism. A | the anxiety and the de 
asonnable increase in our standing Army is desirable, for we the interest 4 
ve use for it as a national police force in time of peace as | in maintaining peace I") 

us in time of war, and in time of war they form the vital | only in their ntr dete 

eus for an army of defense. tem we can h preparednes 

fut this Regular Army is not the great force we must de- What the people of ei 


nd upon in time of national disaster. Neither is there a more | great navy would reduce thi 
gevous and bloody folly than that we can depend upon an} for human inger to rr 
that will rise up over night. Granted that the patriotism | come, we would then b 
e¢ American people would give us a million volunteers over- 
ht in time of need, they would have nothing to fight with, 
would not know how to use weapons even if they had } eq: 


puip} ‘ 
ein, nor how to protect themselves from deadly disease upon | our 1 
urch and in camp. It would not be an army; it would be 
Wy In 2 contest against trained men, the result ould not | 
battle but a slrughter. * 
NATIONAL GUARD. bn 
the failure of the President to mention the National Guard | ti 0 
iis message to Congress upon preparedness, it seems to me, | be re ed o 
s yreatly to be regretted. This could not have been an ove t ss hoolboys 
cit on the part of the President, for the report of the Seer miilit: ( ; 
ry of War that he had before him when preparing his mes- |} Jiow to shoo : ’ 
ice refer at length to the National Guard. I believe the N the 2 t i to ft) 
tional Guard, notwithstanding its constitutional limitations to march and he to ke camn th 
the highest value to the Nation. The results in Europe sho selves In camp. In ¢: : os hie 
the men who have had the experience and training corre- | peen more deadly than the bullet e , oO 
ponding to that of our National Guard can in a few weeks | did not know the ; ' ( 
become first-class solkliers. I want to see the National Guird | most soldiers of the « 
built up, strengthened, and increased. I hope the Government } ea]) together an unt ‘ 
ll give it every reasonable assistance and encouragement, | young men would nes 
ancially and otherwise. taught ho - for then 
But neither the Regular Army nor the continental army | “Jf war never e; uld it not 
' the National Guard, nor all combined, will solve the prob- | ctrong and | hy 0 
of national defense and bring the security and the guaranty | ejpiine that eomes , the 
peace that we desire. I doubt if any plan based upon volun- | Would if not } he nt 
service or service for pay will ever be successful. them to better yx rm ti ‘ be 
GENERAL COMPULSORY SERVICE. ' civilians, not ] onal 
Napoleon said, ‘Compulsory service is the fairest, the kind- | life and not ar. kno 
and the most democratic means of raising men.’ That is} fight, the 
« judgment of one of the greatest of all human intellects | but a great pow en I} 
pon the subject about which he was best qualified to speak. | unjust war 
Since then the experience of the world has demonstrated most 
platically the wisdom of his opinion. 
Not only is compulsory service the fairest, kindest, and most in e | ore 
nocratie, but it is the cheapest and, far more important, | Het be well to give | 
gives defense without militarism. Switzerland, Australia, and | in the National Guare 
New Zealand demonstrate this to-day. It is true that none of | Cr colleges preter sf 
these systems are entirely suited to our country, and it is true | lite? Tf these tach prepare t 
that none of them could be put immediately into force. gut | Why should the ' he 
one method embracing the foundation principles of these sys- | 6!¥e preteret a Te OT CEE { 
tems should be adopted and worked out as soon as possible. [} Wiseiy alice: ju 50 WI ty 
helieve that this is the desire of the American people, and that | del nie the countr’ his rule 
desire is continually growing stronger. Universal service, with | ula Show thelr ce trys appr [ 
no exemption except that based on physical unfitness, is the | tse to Un tit an 
sure foundation upon which to build national defense without | Wot Cost | cou nol - 
the danger of militarism and without tremendous financial bur- | FPett vate Tn promoting ; 


dens that a standing army certainly brings 
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We he: m to-day against the financial burden 


ir 











uch protest 

at preparedness will bring. I submit I have little patience 
vith this mercenary plea fhe burden of cost brought by our 
iwwilitary institutions is greatly and grossly exaggerated. The 
figures in the gate may look | but they are, in fact, 

ry small wi compared with our national wealth. Who feels 
he financial burden in normal times of m: aining our Navy? 
lt is true that we spend millions of lars annually for this 
purpose, but our Navy is built at home; it is maintained at 
home; all of the millions given by the people to build the Navy 
ore repaid to the people again in wages and for supplies. 

“The maintenance of a Navy, in dollars and cents, is the 
cheapest insurance that is carried—far cheaper than the indi- 


vidual insurance. You take the cost of our Navy for the last 
110 years, and it has annually been only $0.0012 for each dollar 
of the valuation of the wealth of the country. For the last 
decade prior to 1910 it was only $0.00091 per annum for each 
dollar. For the last three years it has been very much 
than for the decade mentioned. 

“ The cost of our Army has been but little more. What candid 
American citizen can look upon these facts and complain of the 
financial burden brought by our Army or our Navy? 

“A single battle would cost us more than it would cost to con- 
struct a great Navy. A single year of war would cost more than 
2 century of preparedness. A single great war would cost more 
than a thousand years of being ready for war. 
to ask the cost of preparedness on the day of battle? Who will 
in money the value of the dead or the agony of the 
wounded and dying? Who will measure in money the suffering 
and the privations of the widow and orphan? What is human 
life and human blood and human suffering worth measuring in 


less 


Ol 


neasure 





gold? The American people have little patience with this pro- 
test against the cost of preparedness. It is not a question of cost. 
[It is solely a question, Will preparedness reduce the chances of | 
war?” 

Child Labor—Keating Bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ok 
Y ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ { ¥ 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK 
In ror House or Represenrarives. 

Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, being a firm believer in giving 
every child an equal opportunity to develop his strength not 
only mentally but physically as well, I shall vote in favor of 
the child-labor bill. 


Ve can not sap the strength of the infant and simply count 
the profit In dollars and cents. We must broaden our horizon 


and see the consequence 20 to 380 years hence, when these | 
children now in the factories and mills shall have grown up 
into either manhood or womanhood. Is there anyone here | 


who can truly say that we shall not have sustained a great loss 
to the welfare of the country if these children shall not grow 
up with an optimistic view of things about them? 

How can we anticipate the proper inculcation of love of our 
nstitutions and respect for our flag if our sole thought as to 
these children is, how much are they worth to the owner of a 
factory or mill. 

I had looked forward to the time when the owners of both 
factory and mill would step to the front and acknowledge that 
the time had for the enactment of legislation embodied 
in the measure now before us. 

We would have been glad to welcome this demonstration to 
the world that the American manufacturers and mill owners 
were more liberal in their treatment of their employees, but 
apparently we are doomed to disappointment. 

Under circumstances, and men will not rise to 
the occasion, then we must meet the issue and make into law 
what 
of 


id come 


those when 


labor in the twentieth century. 

I feel quite confident that in years hence these very mill 
and factory owners will wonder how it was that they did not 
have the foresight to favor instead of oppose the enactment of a 
measure of this kind. 


It is remarkable perhaps, but worthy of note, that in the 
very States where the immigrant has settled in large numbers 
here we find legislation beneficial to the laborer, whether he be 
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Who will stop 


should be the ordinary rule of conduct amongst employers | 


Sas woman, or child. No opposition comes from 
of mills or factories in such States. 

In the States where immigrants are searce there co 
the most strenuous and greatest opposition to the en 
of laws that would reduce the hours of labor and give 
a chance to be in school instead of the mill; an opp 
grow strong instead of losing his strength, and the a 
become a good law-abiding citizen, satisfied and conte: 
his surroundings, instead of a disgruntled, pe 
satisfied individual. 

Commissioner Royal Meeker, of the United States Bu 
Labor Statistics, has prepared for the World Almanac 





ssinistic, 


the folowing summary of labor legislation revised to dat 
believing it to be invaluable, I herewith read it: 
LABOR LEGISLATION. 


BOYCOTTING, BLACKLISTING, AND INTIMIDATION LAWS 

The States having laws prohibiting boycotting in terms ar 

|; Colorado, Lliineis, Indiana, and Texas. 

The States having laws prohibiting blacklisting in terms are A 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, I1! 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi (applies to telegrap! 
tors only), Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North « 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

Boycotting and picketing by peaceful and lawful means 
legal by a Federal statute 
A 


Ww 
ar 


} number of States have laws concerning intimidation 

| against workingmen, and interference with employment, viz: 

| Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho (apy 

| mine employees only), Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, N 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoina, ( 
Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tes 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

i In the following States it Is unlawful for an employer t 

| agre ement, either written or verbal, from an employee not 

| 

i 

j 


| become a member of a labor organization, as a condition of Dp 


California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, M 
setts, Minnesota, Mississippi (applies to telegraph 
Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, P: 
South Carolina, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

EIGHT-HOUR LAWS, 
Alaska: Fight hours constitutes a day's labor on all pubti 
in all mines and workings, smelting and reduction works, and 
ovens, 

| Arizona: Eight hours constitute a day’s labor on all 

; and in all mines and workings, smelting and reduction 

furnaces, rolling inills, ete. 

Arkansas : Eight hours constitute a day’s work on public b 
bridges and for railway telegraph operators 

California : Unless otherwise expressly stipulated, eight 1 
tute a day’s work. The time of service of all laborers, 
mechanics employed wpon any public works of, or work «i 
State, or for any political subdivision thereof, whether th: 
be done by contract or otherwise, and of employees in mines 
} ers is limited and restricted to cight hours in any one calen f 
Colorado: A day's work for all workingmen employed by the St 
| any county, township, schoo! district, municipality, or incorporat 
} and for all employees tn underground or open-cut mines or w 
j‘in smelting and refining works is restricted to eight hours. 
| Connecticut: Eight hours of labor constitute a lawful 
|} unless otherwise agreed. Railroad telegraph operators, 
| movement of trains, may work but eight hours, except 

open only in the daytime. Engineers, firemen, machinist 
mechanics employed in State institutions may work but 
exeept In case of emergency. 

Delaware: Eight bours constitute a lawful day’s work for 
pal employees of the city of Wilmington. 

District of Columovia: A day’s work for all laborers and 
employed by the District of Columbia, or by any contractor « 
tractor upon any public works of the District, is limited to eig 

Hawaii: For all mechanies, clerks, laborers, and other emp 
public works and in public offices eight hours of actual service 
a day’s work. 

Idaho: Eight hours’ actual work constitute a lawful day's 
manual !aborers employed by the day on all State, county, and u 
works. Labor in mines and smelters is limited to elght ul 

Illinois: Eight hours are a legal day's work in all mect 
ployments, except on farms, and when otherwise agreed; thé 
not apply to service by the year, month, or week. i 
| tute a day’s labor on the public highways. 

Indiana: Eight hours of labor constitute a legal day's 
public roads, and for all classes of mechanics, workingmen, and 
excepting those engaged in agricultural and domestic labor 0 
by agreement and for cxtra compensation is permitted 


Louisiana 
operat 


evivani 


mr 


publ 
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Iowa: Eight hours constitute a day’s labor on the publi 
Kansas: Eight hours are a day's work for all laborers, t 
| or other persons employed by or on behalf of the State or any 
city, township, or other municipality. 
Kentucky : Eight hours constitute a day’s work on all publi i 


| 

| 

| of the State. 

Maryland: No mechanic or laborer employed by the mayor 
council of Baltimore, or by any agent or contractor un jer ther 
be required to work more than eight hours as a day's labor. 

Massachusetts: Eight hours shall constitute a day's work 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on behalf 

Commonwealth or any county therein, or of any city or town 

Commonwealth upon acceptance of the statute by a majority 

present and voting upon the same at any general election. 
Minnesota: Eight hours constitute a day's tabor for 

workmen, or mechanics employed by or on behalf of the State, \ 
the work is done by contract or otherwise. 
Mississippi: Eight hours are a day’s labor on highways 

Eight 

agreement 


hours constitute a legal day’s work. Th 
to 


Missouri: 
not prevent 


in work for a longer or a short 





aes appty to agricultural laborers It is unlawi for employ Fig } 
to work their employees longer than eight hours per day in 1 S ar ibe t! 
smelters, or as train dispatchers, etc., on railroads, u s fti is th ‘ 
epen only during the daytime. Eight hours are a day's ‘ le i to 
ways, and on all public works in cities of the secend class nata 
Montana: Eight hours constitute a legal day’s work perso! Philipp I 
‘ ged to op te t i hoisting engines r I to R 
I only to such . in operation 16 or 1! } per 
; or in mines ere t engine develops 15 or e | South D 
v 15 or more men are employed underground in the 24 \ 
‘ labor on public ind in smelters, underg 
road and other tunnels is limited to cight 3 I 
Nebraska: Eight hours constitute a day's work on l ) 
c | publie works in cities of e first class. ) 
Nevada: For labor on pub! highways, in and ab nl | } Fig 
smelters, plaster and cement mills, as train dispatchers on r . 
roads, and on all works and undertakings carried on a1 led by the underground 
Bt: couniy. er municipal governments the hours of labor are fixed | ments for the 1 
at eight per day. Vashington 
New Jersey: Eight bours is the limit of a day's work by any person day's work on 
employed by or en behalf of the State or any municipality thereof paiity and tn 
New Mexico: Eight hours constitute a day’s labor in all employment | , West Vir 
by or on behalf of the State or municipality fAborers, W 
“New York: Eight hours constitute day's work on highw nd ol Stat 
work done by or for the State. or a municipal corporatio: vbether | Eralus wi 
directly by contractors or subcontractors; also for all classes of em <4 hours 
ployees, except in farm or domestic labor, though overwork for extra W 
pay is permitted in private employments. mechani 
North Dakota: Eight hours are a day’s labor on public roads id s WOrk 
Ohio: Eight hours constitute a day’s work on all public works: also contracts 
i | engagements to labor in any mechanical, manufacturing ing day's labo 
business. unless otherwise express stipulated in the cont t in dispatehe 
0 1oma: Eight hours constitute a day's labor on all t \ ks Wyom I 
in underground 1 ies. I 
Oregon: Eight hours constitute a day's labor on all public works ar 
in underground mines yielding metal | Stat 
Pennsylvania : Hight hours of labor shall be deemed and held to be u be ¢ 
legal day’s work in all cases of labor and service by the day where ther 
is no agreement or contract to the contrary. This does not apply to 
fai or agricultural labor or to service by the year, month, or week. or 
Stat rt } 7 St 
Location i ithe 
i ail 
} 
District of Columbia. ...| United States Pureau of Labor Statistics. ......... 
a ----| Bureau of Labor and Statisties...................-.cccces 
Ca j Pureau of Labor Statistics... .. 
Cc Depart ment of Labor and Tactory Inspection......... 
Ge Department of Commerce and | abor. 
Hawaii..... ponbenrsaves Department of Immigration, Labor and <1 
i Eureau of Immigration, Labor and Statisti 
T Bureau of Labor Statistics... .. 
I Bureau of Statisties............. gittebbaeaaweid 
lw ol somrnean Of L.Gmer Beatisties. .... 5... cc cncccccscccece : 
| Department of Labor and Industry .................-.--ee-- :. 
Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics ................ 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statisties.......... 
Department of Labor and Industry .................. 
a | Bureau of Statistics and Information ..................-.-+--.- 
Massachusetts.......... Board of Labor and Industries .................. 
Michigan..... | Pepartment of Labor . . - . an hana 
Minnesota ......... i ‘ Department of Labor and Industrie 
_ , ae ---| Bureau of Labor Statistics... ..............00- 
POON, 6 tecdosticawen | Depertment of Laber and Industry « . .. ..... 0. cccccccscccccces 
i ee | Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics 
eee Oe SEMEN. Gictincntedasttinacceedenecaciscaceans 
New Hampshire........ fon tWDn cece reces csccesccees- Pa ba eKeneeeneneesis% 
New Jersey...... a -| Department of Labor......... 
New Yoaru........... .| Industria! Commission ........... 
North Carolina. ... .| Department of Labor and Printing... 
North Dakota.......... | Department of Agriculture and I abor............ 
Be ciietirtitentten emtyciaah Industrial Commission .... 
eR ntiennae cons | Department of Labor...... Se clace aos ues 
lle ae | Pureau of Labor Statistics and Inspection } actery Workshoy 
Pennsylvania | Department of Labor and Industrie 
Porto Rico. . . Bureau of Labor......... ; 
Rhode Island...... Bureau of Industrial Statistics ....... eaoes isa aieh abil cides 
South Carolina .... Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry........ 
Ea iedctertasek aes Bureau of Labor Statisties....... ‘ i 
sands cece c ail Bureau of Immigration, Labor and Statistic 
WMGIEER < onacceses's .--.-| Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. ..... 
_. RRR: EIN oC odiciasceegs de deccsscccckescenes 
West Virginis......:...:}-.--2 i dit cect hh ans cae haath emsSeadacstuc~deavkencoose sesetnn 
Wisconsin....... Suadwan ed na dnmadccensiewebeueus 
| 
That the press of the country is in favor of this legislation gress is con 
is undeniable. . ws 

















































































I take the liberty of reading the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of February 2, 1916, which is follows: 


as 


PROTECTING CHILDREN, 





The Children’s Bureau of the Federal! Department of L ‘ 
pointed out that a decided tendency is to be noted in workmen 
pensation legislation to penalize manufacturers who illegally 


children. The comment was made that an employer, whenever he em- 
ploys a child MWegally, now runs a risk far greater than that of a fir 
under the child-labor law. 

The document issued by the children's bureau contains a series of 


analytica!' tables which show tbat there are only 


nine political d 
visions which have no provision of any kind for a 


14-year or highet 


wages limit in factories, but that, on the other hand, there are at 
least 18 political divisions which allow the age limit to be lower legally 
fa special tases or for special occupations. At this time, when Con 
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Child Labor. The census of 1910 shows a distribution of the children of ¢ 
several States among the industries that will be more or 
affected by the operation of this bill if enacted into law, ac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ing to the following table: 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, | aes 





Industry 

oO! COLORADO, j 110 to 13.14 to 15 

Ix rime House or Represenrarives, es 
: . , > Quarries... . ee ‘: cites Bee os tenwweciee 224 1,120 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916, Liquor and beverage industries.........................- | 115 | 1,327 
Seca ct , : : ; ; Chemical and allied industries... ... ........0.00 cecccccce 187 3,132 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the pending legislation strikes | paper and pulp industries........ 022 | 154 Pe 2 
tf a great evil—the employment of children in the mines, | Metal industries (except iron and steel).................... 252} 6,971 
; wertee milla fs ee ame oil ass _ ‘ 20 “ing | Clay. glass, and stone industries. ................-..ceccee- 1,234] 9,161 
varric mills, fac tories, canne ries, and other manufacturing faiimttm£_he«,.....20000 0 1’83 | 8'793 
estublishinents of the United States. It seeks to bar the prod- | Food and kindred industries.................0. 972 | 10,245 
«ts of such child labor from the channels of interstate com- | Leather industries.............. Witutitatenteadaln sokareaa 406 | 11,592 
anaes CINE, NG TIDE on cccdcweedcccssactoccsccnacoe 622 | 11,482 
pe F : ee F ; ink ER cern rap naine Ube hie nkdvcaboceveinketccnacauee 2,241 | 14,877 
In effect this makes the Federal Government Say to the vari- DI 951 | 19,518 
ous States which compose the Union: “If you wish to tolerate per a — industries..........2-.-++++++-+++-- | 4,367 | 17,418 
: ‘ . . . i ani pbenactéevccnbndsedyatideeevess oeées i 3 | 22,158 
this immoral, this pestilential thing—child labor—you may do | \qixcellaneous industries oan a 
so, but you shall not spread the contagion. [Applause.] You | Textile industries.................................0.eee.. | 14,642 | 65,888 


More than 200,000 children for whom this bill will 
industrial Magna Charta! 

TESTIMONY OF SOCIAL WORKERS. 

Then we have the testimony of the men and women 
have devoted their lives to the consideration of the prob 
of child labor. They tel! us that, when they appear befor 
legislatures of the various States and plead for legislation 
Mirst, as to the need of the legislation. Perhaps the most | te¢ting the interests of the little ones, hey are met with 
convineing bit of evidence on that point would be the figures | 2"Sument that it is unfair to ask one State to establish st 

mpiled by the United States Census Bureau showing the | 2's higher than those maintained in the neighboring St: 

mber of children employed in industries affected by the bill, | 02 that point let me read to you from the testimony of M 
Ilere are the figures, according to the census of 1910, disregard- | Florence Kelley, general secretary of the National Consuni 

the fact that some of the States have improved their legis- | League, given before a committee of this House. Mrs. K 
ation since 1910, notably Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- | !S the daughter of a former Member of this House, one o' 
vinia, Alabama, and Georgia: ‘ x most distinguished sons of Pennsylvania. She is known 
ocean to ocean as the capable and indefatigable champio) 


iitiy Weave the bodies and souls of your children into the warp 
and woof of your cloth, but can not exchange that tainted cloth 
or the gold of citizens living in other States more considerate 
of the interests of their little ones.” [Applause.] 

ihe proposed legislation is needed, the standards it estab- 
es are reasonable and its provisions square with the Con- 
stitution of our country. 


NEED OF THE LEGISLATION. 
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of children employed in 1910 industries affecte > bi : eas i 
: mploved in 1910 in industries affected by the dill | oppressed childhood and womanhood. This is what she says 
| M wnufacturing | Extraction of It is over 30 years since I enlisted in the effort to get better 
2 | and mechanical | minerals (speci- | lation for the protection of the children. I believe there are mor: 
(specified occu-} fied occupa- dren under 16 years old working to-day in dangerous occupation 
i pations). | tions). there were when I began, because our manufacturing industric 


-] increased stupendously and our State legislation has halted. ‘| 
10-13 | 14-15 | 10-13 | 14-15 has been no unity in our progress. The 48 States suggest the |; 
year years. | years. | years. a centipede, some going forward and some paralyzed, the total p 
cial panics .| lamentably slow. This Republic is one, and we can not go on tv 
with a favored class of children in the Northwestern States, wher: 
is a requirement that the children shall not work until they ar 





--| 27,005 (176,137 | 2,266 15, 401 














es - — oe =| years of age, and they are kept in school throughout the eighth 
| 2,003 et 486 933 | while in the southern cotton-manufacturing States there is no 
| 29 a . 23 | pulsory education, and either entire lack of legislation by the 
| — 1 = ' | = or a collection of nugatory laws. 
oO 29 380 | 33 178 VIOLATIONS OF LAW NOT PUNISHED. 
ticut saa 43] 4,246}... 7 m ; S +t - Se aif : 
24 amg} 1 Then we have the testimony of Mr. W. H. Swift, who ' 
of Columbia ee 3 102 }.... ....... | sents the National Child Labor Committee in North and So 
<i vornmnn nets i 3: | 8 | Carolina. Speaking of the need of Federal legislation, 
(eor 1a my! 305 v . ‘fo ‘sf ~ . . 
Idaho a) “| ** | Swift testified before the Labor Committee of this House: 
pinow 9 992 | 26 215 We have had this law protecting children up to 12 since 1905 

— 743 | 28 | 557 | have seen many violations of it. So far as I now know, there h: 

be 1, 473 | 29 | 311 | in my State but one prosecution for the employment of a young «! 

Cr arRee sehen ae © sant 0 | 167 The reason of it is because the manufacturers are influential. 
NCEORY =~ 06~s Seer | 2, 483 | 168 | a The reason we do not do it is this: North Carolina and South ¢ 
Cn ahs ons eer | a, 238 | ° 1 lina are adjacent. If in North Carolina we undertook to chang 
eee eters a te 1, 906 | aa es» | 2Re limit and the hours we are met with the proposition that So 
ete | sane | an 242 | Carolina has not done it, and the people will move across the line, 
MASSACHUSELTS .... -. - Geer cataeas ‘ =° | then when we go to South Carolina and suggest that we change the ag 
eer ees Rn Aenean “oR heee.4 <I] ‘+, | limit they say North Carolina will take all our wealth. I can not 
at ae aoe : ~ — - I any way by which it can be done successfully except by the Ted 
cient 389 983 t i4| 219 Government, and it will be done wisely in that way. 

Montana ones : 73 | =| q Mr. Speaker, I might go on indefinitely quoting the utt 
Nebraska ‘ : 3 313 | | 9 oe : - a at RES ol is subiect 

‘ | ances of the leaders of social welfare work on this subject. 
vevada... . 2 3 iy. a + 

New Hampshire i ; : 63 | 2,067 ].... 9 | will not do so because it is unnecessary. They are unanimo 
New Jersey. seeeees a0 _— 3 26| in declaring that if we are to have effective child-labor legis): 

e evi ¢ € | 5 se . . . y im? 

N : a ; ; BIR | 18 h 7) = tion in this country relief must come through the Nation: 

orth Carolina 6,344 | 8,475 | 15 | 27 | Government. . 
orth Dakota. : atl OB [oe eeen einen =: And I might say with perfect truth that that is the vi 
Oklabom ‘=i 359 | a . entertained by the opponents of this bill. They are making 

Dr ie oe a ete oe So bk eee ae 2) oY 1| “last-ditch” stand against Federal legislation, because they 
yennsyiv Macecersecescerecensveseresons } 1 a aa i 029 nee know it will be effective legislation, that it will eradicate thi 
uth Carolina... pacasth SRD Ce MORE eke ede aed evil. Ta 
MOUTON 55s. ktcurwhemdewindee 1| TO Ns inh te | 6 They have succeeded in evading and in a measure nullifying 

“ne ee oo eel = | 663 | State legislation. They do not believe they would be so s 
ta oe neces Serene “3 | ig | cessful in an attempt to dodge national legislation. 

rmont.. 18 259 2 36 WILLING TO BRIBE OFFICIALS. 

, 337 3, 568 | 52 y . . . ‘ ae 4 as . 
W h neton : Bl roan - = On that point permit me to submit the very interesting test) 
West Vir 298 | 1,317] 318} 41,521 | mony of one of the star witnesses placed on the stand by the 
. ; = | ‘ > ° afl Ue »l- P 
= oli 9 "| ;: _ opponents of this measure. I refer to Mr. David Clark, 0! 
Se PN wien 6.0 bi tamweududs ewe hbeeds ohn ees een eae ‘ j , 


Charlotte, N. C., editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, the 































































—_—— 
organ of the cotton mill interests of the South. While Mr 
Clark was on the stand before the or Committee the 1 
ing dialogue occurred : 
Mr. KEATING. Do you think that when Gov. 
f 1911, stated to the le lature, “I renew 
two years ago that factory inspection be provided to insur: 
f ent of our law with respect to factory conditions ! 
that the recommendation w not justified and that the leg tu oa 
ed in refusing to act on it? 
Mr. Ciark. I have no donbt t 
Mr. Kpatiné. But you did no 
Mr. CLARK. No, sir. The gentlemen here to-day do not vor it. at 
least Some people favor Government inspection and some do not. 
Personally I do not, because it is largely ¢ ‘after propositi 
Mr. LONDON. What do you mean by a grafting propositi 
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hat Gov. Kitchin felt ju 
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Mr. Cuark. I am not prepared to give | the facts, ler- 
standing is that if you pay you get a clean bill of health. 
Mr. Lonxpon. You believe that your mill owners would resort to 


corruption in order to escape a fair inspection 3 

Mr. CLARK. Net more than any others; not more than was necessary. 

Mr. Lonpon. You mean they would resort to corruption of a Goy 
ernment official? 

Mr. CuarK. Well, yes; if they were held up. 

You will notice, gentlemen, that Mr. Clark, the spokesman 
for the cotton-mill interests, frankly declares that those inter- 
ests are opposed to Government inspection and, therefore, to 
Government enforcement of child-labor legislation, and, if neces- 


sary to avoid such inspection and enforcement, they would bribe | 


the sworn officers of the Government. 

Under the circumstances is it any wonder that in the State 
of North Carolina practically no attempt is made to enforce the 
child-labor law? And is it any wonder that Mr. Swift, the 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, assures us 


that unless we secure Federal legislation we need not expect a 


change in conditions in North Carolina for many years to come? | 


STANDARDS OF THE BILL. 

I have said that the standards established by this bill are rea- 
sonable. What are those standards. First, that children under 
16 years shall not be employed in mines or quarries. Second, 
that children under 14 years shall not be employed in mills, 
factories, canneries, or other manufacturing establishments. 
Third, that children between 14 and 16 years shall not be em 
ployed in milis, factories, canneries, or other manufacturing 
establishments for more than 8 hours a day or 6 days in a week 
or at night. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of the American people, through 
their State legislatures, have placed the seal of their approval 
on those standards. Every provision of the pending 
is now on the statute books of States containing more than 52 
per cent of the total population of the Union. 

lor two successive Congresses your Committee on Labor 
has held public hearings on this measure. Notice of such he 
ings has been sent broadcast throughout the land, and yet the 
only manufacturers to appear before the committee in opposition 
to the bill have been the cotton-mill owners from a limited area 
in four or five Southern States. 

So far as the evidence before this House is concerned, T am 
justified in declaring that 95 per cent of the business interests of 
this country recognize the standards set up in this bill as 
humane and reasonable. 

INDORSED BY MEDICAL ASSOCIATI« ° 

The American Medical Association, at its annual meeting in 
Atlantic City in June, 1914—which meeting was attended by 
6.000 of the most prominent physicians from every section of 
the United States—adopted the following resolution without a 
dissenting vote: 

Whereas many thousands of children under 16 years of age are em 
ployed tn the United States tn gainful occupation, under improper 
conditions, resulting in the impairment of their health and future 
well-being ; and 

Whereas 19 States and the Congress of the United States, for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have already enacted laws limiting the hou 
labor for children under 16 to eight hours a day, and proh 
such children from working at night or at dangerous occup 
Now, therefore, be It 
Resolved by the American Medical Association, That we commen 

those States which have adopted legislation to protect children under 

16 years of age from the disastrous consequences of unsuitable work 








gislation 








and bad industrial conditions, and urge all other States to establish 
for the benefit of such children a work day not to exceed eight hours 
and the prohibition of labor at night or in any hazardous employments ; 


end to this end we recommend that all State medical societies affillated 
; 





with this association, and the medical profession generally, advocate 


the passage of such laws by the legislatures of their respective Stat 


FARMERS AND UNIONS FOR IT 


Every labor organization in the country has indorsed and is 


actively supporting this measure, and the Farmers’ Union, th 
most extensive and powerful! association of agriculturists in thy 
South, at its annual convention in Fort Worth, Tex.. on Septet 
ber 2, 1914, unanimously adopted the following resolution : 
Whereas the National Farmers’ Union believes in properly prot 

the physical, mental, and moral welfare of the child in order 
younger years may be devoted to the sec of that degr 
cation which befits American citizens and enables tl 
properly prepared for the dutics of life; 
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Adolph Lewisohn, New York City: 





fhe protection and safeguarding of the children is of vital impor 
ce to the welfare of the entire community, and will have a far 
reaching effect upon future generations I believe that to have it really 
! effective it should be taken up by the Federal Government. 
Isaac N. Seligman, New York C 
I can conceive of nothing more important than the object of the 
ng-Owen bill, and am tirmly convinced that it should become one 
1 Kederal laws Its appearance on the statute book would, in my 
r gurate a new era in the ; als of the abolition of child 
the United States 
POLITICAL LEADERS AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


4. Mitchell Palmer, Stroudsburg, Pa.: 


I am satisfied that when this Federal child-labor law goes to the Su- 
preme Court, as it must some day, because these exploiters of child 


thor will move heaven and earth to prevent such a law from being 
put into operation, the court will say that if the method of produc- 
tion be such as to create an atmosphere around the factory and mill 
which will stunt the growth of the little children employed, the pro- 


hibition of that article in interstate commerce is entirely within the 
i and powers of the American Congress. 


lfenry Capor Lopce, United States Senator from Massachu- 


I have always taken a deep interest in child-labor legislation, and I 
is if ma be possible to secure the passage of a suitable bill by the 

present Congress, It is needless to say that I shall do all in my power 
that direction. 

Julia C. Lathrop, Chief Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partinent of Labor: 

Phe pagss of such a measure as this would undoubtedly signalize 

distinct and immediate advance in the provisions for the hygiene 
nd education of children. 

Williain C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce: 

I believe that in every practicable end legal way child labor should 
be forbidden under 14 years of age, or in certain more exhausting in- 
dustries under 16 years of age, and that whenever it is permitted it 
should be carefully restricted as to length of daily labor and as to 
nicht work. I think that the public interest not only requires this but 
that in any broad viewpoint the welfare of industry requires it also. 

ORGANIZED LABOR. 
John P. Frey, International Molders’ Journal, Cincinnati, 


Qhio: 








rhe children are the Nation’s greatest asset; they are the ones who 


in the next half generation will take our places. * * * The time } 


las come to act not only in the children’s interest but for the Nation’s 
welfare and safety. 

John Golden, United Textile Workers of America: 
it is the earnest hope of the thousands of members connected with 
r organization that this bill will become a law this year. The only 
ison for the employment of child labor is that it is low-wage labor 
ind unresisting. In regulating child labor by Federal regulation we 
place all the States on an equal footing, protecting children against ex- 
ploitation, protecting the American workman against the competition 
of child labor, and protecting the American manufacturer who, on 
principie, does not believe in child labor, and does not wish to employ it. 

Paul Scharrenburg, secretary California Federation of Labor: 

In these days of “ preparedness " it would seem that the Nation can 
ill afford to neglect the children. Child labor is the great blighting curse 
of our country. The Federal child-labor bill strikes at the very roots 
of the evil, and it is the duty of every true American to do everything 
within his power to have that measure enacted into law at this session 


of Congress, 


ou 


} 


DOCTORS. 
Woods Hutchinson, president American Academy of Medicine: 


The nation that works its children has no right to call itself civilized, 
and is about as rapacious and intelligent as the farmer who grinds his 
eed corn. 
S. Adolphus Knopf, New York City: 
It is my firm conviction that we will never solve the tuberculosis 
the alcohol nor the sexual-disease problems, which weigh so heavily 
on our people, unless we do away with that curse of our Nation—child 
labor. I can not too strongly recommend the passage of the Keating- 
Owen bill, and plead with every father and mother and lover of children 


to do their utmost to bring this about. 
William C. Hanson, Massachusetts Board of Health, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. : 





The passage of this bill should be regarded as epoch-making legisla- 
tion in the interest of preventive medicine, which has for its great 
object the removal and avoidance of causes of disease. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Washington, D. C.: 


I want to join the army of those who are working for the principle of 
the protection of the child. I do not believe that the future man or 
woman should be sacrificed by exploiting the earning powers of the 
child. It is on the same principle of economy as would sell all the calves 
for veal and at the same time expect to have a race of grown-up cattle 

} 


EDUCATORS, 


Felix Adler, Society for Ethical Culture, New York City: 

What enlightened sentiment demands is not enly that the ¢hidren in 
our own communities shall not be exploited, but that we shall not be 
forced against our will and better judgment to encourage child labor by 
purchasing the products of such labor. We have not the power to pro- 
tect ourselves against such complicity as States, because we have 
abandoned to the Nation the right to control interstate commerce. 
rhe Nation, therefore, should step in and exercise the power of which 
we have bereft ourscives, 






Meyer Bloomfield, vocation bureau, Boston. Mass. : 


The Federal bill is the first intelligent attempt in our 
right sort of conscription educational conscription which 
ward to enlisting all future citizens in activities that make { 
intelligence, civic loyalty, and industrial efficiency. 


Jesse B. Davis, president National Vocational Guid: 
ciation: 

I am vitally interested in the Federal child-labor bill no 
Congress. Not only as an educator, but as one especially int 
vocational guidance have I constant evidence of the’ n 
passage of this bill. 


John Dewey, department of philosophy, Columbia U 
New York City: 


I heartily favor the principle of Federal control of child 
also the particular measure for securing it now pending 
Its passage is, I am sure, in the best interests of the com 
dentally, I might say that proper care of the education i 
development is a phase of natfonal preparedness second in 
to none, 








Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of schools, Boston, M 


It seems to me that legislation should become general in 


conditions under which children may work. ‘Those States that 


tablished protective measures have demonstrated the effectiy 
such legislation, and through such a Dill as is proposed a 


uniformity of humane conditions for children would be rapid 


oped. 


John Finley, commissioner of education, New York St 


Some interstate standardization of child-labor laws en 


if we are to deal effectively with this vital need of conse rving 


cational interests of child life. 


Robert I’. Hoxie, department of political economy, U 
of Chicago: 

What we all hope for, of course, in the end is childlabo 
so closely bound up with an adequate system of industri 
and so adequately administered that wise discriminatio 
the individual child can take the place of fixed age i 
however, seems to be far in the future. I believe that th: 
Owen bill is a necessary step in the right direction. 

Frank M. Leavitt, University of Chicago: 

Of course, I am wholly in favor of the Keating-Owen 
lieve in -the justice and wisdom of the measure. My expe! 
prevocational, continuation, and industrial schools convince 
the best place for children under 16 years of age to work 
schools. 

C. A. Prosser, National Association for the Promotio 
dustrial Education : . 

The United States Government has a duty for its protectio 
venting the circulation through interstate commerce of all go 
by a system of child labor which is sure to result in an 
therefore an incompetent citizenship. 

SOCIAL WORKERS. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, I.: 

Because our social and industrial problems are interst: 
it becomes increasingly obvious that they must be regu! 
Federal legislation. 

Edward T. Devine, director, New York School 0! 
throphy : 

If there is any such thing in this country as a national 
it should certainly be allowed to show itself effectively in t 
mental matter of child protection and in the encourage! 





such a measure would give to universal compulsory education 


Alexander Johnson, field secretary National Coimn 
Provision for the Feeble-Minded : 
The arguments as to its being constitutional have been 


oughly thrashed out, and it is hard to see how anyone who is 


financial interests to influence him can question the essent 
eousness of its purpose. 


Florence Kelley, secretary National Consumers’ Lea: 


Our immediate need is the passage of the Federal child 
to enable the Federal Government to enforce the law. 
CLERGY. 


S. Parkes Cadman, Central Congregational Church, B 


Ni X.¢ 


It is in the highest degree a humanitarian measure, as well 


t 


economic and political wisdom. I sincerely hope it will beco 


this year. 


John Haynes Holmes, Church of the Messiah, New Yor 


Ie ¢ 


I believe that its enactment would constitute the biggest forwai 
yet achieved in the history of child legislation in this country. 


Edwin E. Hughes, Methodist Eniscopal bishop, Californ 


This bill seems to me admirably adapted to accomplish 
law a distinct curtailment in industrial child labor in our great 
I sincerely hope ‘tt may become a law. 

Charles E. Jefferson, Broadway Tabernacle, New Yo 

It seems to me that the Keating-Owen bill to regulate ehil 
an excellent one, and I hope it will pass. The American p 
getting their eyes open to the dimensions of the tragedy 
labor, and our legislators will, no doubt, be ready to put int 
tion whet our people demand. 

Francis J. McConnell, Methodist Episcopal bishop, C 


I am heartily in favor of the passage of the Keating-Owen 
bill. 


| or 


rk ¢ 


} 


COTE 
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child 
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< Owe bill sh L le adopts l 
hut Any industry h « l 
} to ‘ all 
«: en S&S. Wis e, New York Cit 
< ng-Owen icted v, tl i’i tc ‘ 
ts « ‘ hildrs of t N i ‘ 
‘ ‘ g l 
N cl 1 labo. olves al ‘ pr , 
‘ i most equ through s A 
‘ mNALIS 
l Sullivan. editor Collier's Week 
I 1 unqualifiedly in favor of the pri ple i 
to tl hild-labor | m which are en lin the K 
0 I s the only way to approach the chi la pr 
s to all employers. 1 earnestl Lop iW I t 
a te and vote, 
| rie , 7 . 
' ( rles Hanson Towne, editor McClure’s Magazine 
I kt of no i! important to the welfare not 
‘ ! ling generati than that for the prevention of inter 
the products of child labor, The whole cou 
rge its speedy passage 
| 
Frank P. Walsh, editor Kansas City Post, M 
gard the passage by Congress of the child-labo as 
ost vital and urgent importance to this Nati 
Taleott Williams, school of journalism, Columbia versity 
[ opposed Federal legislation on this subject for 1 
I believed it would never be efficient until the indat 
n enough States to furnish a supply of manufactured 
ns just to the child, to the family ! to th ” I 
rv several years favored this legislat 
AUTHORS, 
th Tarkington, Indianapolis, Tnd 
It is inconceivable that there should be 0 
ld-labor bill, Two ways of looking at child 
of looking at massacre, 
Ju > Oppe ri hie in, Ne VW Yo k Citys 
N ne who cares for America can oppose th 
[nex Haynes Gillmore, San Francisco, Cal. : 
Of all the great world probiems, I believe the la | 
nost tmnportant. Of all aspects of the re n I 
child labor demands the most instant and i ( Le 
forms of industrial slavery, child labor is t abhorre 
with every ounce of conviction there ! h 
tional child-labor committee. I heartil nado i I 
ibor bill 
Henry Sydnor Harrison, Charleston, W. VY: 
It perceived that only by the 
ve can { morals in America be effect ' 
‘ menns the Keating-Owe : 
Sarah Cleghorn, Manchester, Vt.: ? I J 
I wonder if there could be any surer wa nel 
dictum, “Tt were better that a millstone were | 
1 0 le against the Keating-Owen | 
WIIAT TILE PRESS SAY 
as . ; a8 
Mir. Speaker, the following extracts from. edi 7 ( 
have recently appeared in the great dail CWSp Apo ot tte N.S 
co i indicate how the press of the land strane ! “ 
tit? ‘ 
Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, Aug 1915.) Ne \I . I 
ri ‘ for nationai action is apparent m tl ts 1) t « stil 
ni something within the next deends Georgia | dece o this 
lard the protection of the child, but an inadeq te rop 
flon for enforcement. Alabama has an efficient enfo meut o 1 f Let ’ 
‘LY ck is now being made to abolish the fti I t I> ] 
dete lailon upon the plea that it unfair nad Ne Ye 
ni eless record, National legislation w ha t} 
‘ t of equalizing the conditions and insuring wide enfo 
: s g : rp 
[Memphis (Tenn.) Conmmercial-Appea!, Jan. 4, 1916.) leh} 
But the right to grind the hope and health and joy out « pated 
hi by long hours of hard labor in close factories or « ! ) ‘ 
C101 to no man and no corporation of mer And it ° 
creed of these would-be grinders that the child-labo ‘: 
formulated its bill The members of this committer ‘ ) SUEY . 
from hearsay informatien. They have per ill » ! I hcl 
the sweatshops, and the mines wher e | land | Mr. K3 
; 7 : \ 
develop d children have been coir ad into facto prod ts. i 
behalf of these children that they are seeking to arouse } e 
ment that Coagress may be induced to ead 
be effective and stective. Dr Mol 
[New York (N. ¥ rribune, J 19 1916 Mir. I 
_ Nobody now attempts to defend child 4 to w 
Col ete attempts to retain it for what seem ate ufety ? 
ality benefit, therefore, stamp themselves ; ly ' ; 1) Ml 
ishness “ Whe the child is wronged, the N on a ; if 
is wronged,” as the House comnilt tec senort 7 | \l I, 
for ( gress by passing this measure to see that 
children nor the Nation can be wronged in th 
[Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger, N 16. 1915 
As the bill goes no further than a prohibition of int 
in the products ot lren under 14 employed in fact | 
wo x hours of ch en under 16 to eight 1 ; : 
iployment of children vuler 16 in mines ‘ < = A : : ; 
“l either extreme or radical. Now that public attent MI ‘ l 
again concentrated! on the measure, the child-] . ‘ 
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opponents of this measure admitted that all the provision s ot 
{ er onable, with the i? ! excention of the pri ivi- 

ding the employment of children between 14 and 16 
years for more th: in eight hours a day or six days a week 


Their objection to that provision was based on the fact that 
adults were compelled to work 11 hours a day in southern 
mills, and they argued that it was impossible for them to work 


7 
| 


part of their employees 8 hours a day and another part 11 | 


hours a day. 
fortunately we have the most convineing evidence that there 


a 
he Massachusetts Legis- 


nothing in that contention. When t 
lature was considering child-labor legislation, the mill owners 
of State set up exactly the plea that the mill owners of | 





the Sonth are now making to Congress. They said that if the 
legislature limited the hours of laber of chilcren between 14 
and 16 it would mean that the mills would have to dispense 
with the services of such children, and that they would be 


thrown out on the street and their families deprived of their | 


assistance. But the Legislature of Massachusetts ignored the 
plea of the mill owners and passed the law, and I hold in my 
hand a report showing that the fears of the Massachusetts mill 
owners have not been realized. Children between 14 and 16 
years continue to work in the mills of Massachusetts, but they 
work eight hours a day six days a week, and they do not work 
at night. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what the Massachusetts mills have done 
the southern mills may do. So the opponents of this bill who 
based their opposition on the unreasonableness of the pro- 
visions of the measure are left without a leg to stand on. 

QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, we have reached our opponents’ last 
line of trenches—the constitutionality of the bill. 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, that his satanic majesty is a keen 
student of the Good Book, and that when occasion demands he 
ean always find scriptural authority to support his schemes to 
demoralize mankind. 

We know from our own experience that clever and not al- 
ways scrupulous lawyers do not hesitate to transform the 
palladium of the people’s liberties—the Constitution of the 
United States—into a bulwark for the protection of greed and 
injustice. 

I do not intend to make an extended constitutional argument. 
I will leave that phase of the discussion to the distinguished 
lawyers who will follow me in support of the bill. 

I may say in passing that the friends of this bill are not in 
the least apprehensive concerning what the Supreme Court will 
do when this legislation comes before that tribunal. We hold 
that when the original 13 States adopted the Constitution they 
granted Congress absolute power to regulate commerce between 
the States, with foreign nations, and the Indian tribes. 

The only limitation on that power which you can find any- 
where in the Constitution is to be found in the fifth amend- 
ment, which declares that citizens shall not be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly construed the commerce clause of the 
Constitution and the limitations fixed by the fifth amendment. 
We contend that the court has uniformly held that Congress 
muy regulate interstate commerce in the interests’ of the public 
health, the public safety, the public morals, and the public wel- 
fare, and that the only limitation recognized by the court was 
that. the exercise of such power by Congress must be a reason- 
able one, 

THE BLOOD OF INNOCENTS, 


There is our case in a nutshell. We hold that child labor is 
immoral; that a moral taint attaches to the products of child 
Inber: and that Congress, in an effort to safeguard the public 
morus and the public welfare, may exclude this pestilential 
thing from the channels of interstate commerce. 

Gov. Kitchin, of North Carolina, the attorney for the mill 
owners, in his remarks before the Committee on Labor of this 
House, made much of the fact that you might take two pieces 
of cloth produced in a southern mill, one made by adult labor 
and the other by child labor, and that you might submit those 
pieces of cloth to microscopic tests and that you could not tell 
one from the other. But, Mr. Speaker, whatever the micro- 
scope may shew, the truth is that on one piece of cloth is the 
blood of little children, and I venture the assertion that the 
distinguished judges of the Supreme Court can not be blinded 
to that fact by the sophistries of attorneys who may raise the 
question of the constitutionality of this law, 

NOT A PARTISAN MEASURE. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is not partisan legislation, it is 
net sectional legislation, it is not class legislation. In the last 
Congress {t was introduced by a Democrat, the distinguished 





ee EEE 
ee 





gentleman from Pennsylvania, Hon. A. Mitchell P 
fuvorably reported to this House by a commit 


whose members were Democrats. and when it 


this House every Republican Member present, wit! 


voted for it. In the last national enampaign th P} 


nl i 
Republican Parties specifically de lared fe r nati 
in relation to child luber, and while the De 
was silent on the subject, the activities of De rat 
of this House have demonstrated that the party to 
the honor to belong is not indifferent to the 
children of the Nation. 

This is not sectional legislation, although the oppo 
bill are earnestly endeavoring to make it appear 
striking at the South. 

The small group of mill owners who are fighti 
no authority to speak for the people of the Sor 
of the Southern States are no more in favor « 
tain greedy interests to exploit their children than ar 
of any other section of this Nation. 

A few moments ago I read you the resolution adont 
Farmers’ Union of the South in national conventiot 
I believe that the farmers of the South are in close1 
public opinion and express it more accurately than do ¢) 
mill owners of the South or their paid representative 

When this bill was before the House during the last ( 
the majority of the Congressmen from only five Soutly 
voted in opposition. 

A few years ago when the voters of Arkansas wer 
opportunity to pass on a child-labor law they adopted ; 
law by a vote of 3 to 1. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN OF THE SOUTH. 

Mr. Speaker, no section of this country is more vita 
ested in the elimination of child labor than is the Sout! 
Prior to 1865 the black children of the South w 
slaves, and I want to call the attention of this Hor 
fact that to-day we are fighting to emancipate the w 

dren of the South from industrial slavery. ‘Test 
sented before your committee shows that negro child 
work in these southern cotton mills. One of the w 
opposition to the bill boasted that the little tots who |: 
hours a day in his mill were Anglo-Saxons, and anotle 
testified that the spectacle was often presented 
towns of negro children on their way to school 
children on their way to work. in the mills. 

I submit to Representatives of Southern States 
that as a matter of self-preservation they can 1 
condition to continue. I rejoice when T. am tol 
of southern schoolhouses have been thrown open t 
boy and black girl, but I demand that the san 
extended to the white boy and white girl of the S 

A GREAT SOUTITERNER’S PLEA 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the Hon. Clarence | 
of the Progressive Farmer, one of the great agricultu 
of the South, addressed the following letter to ever) 
the North Carolina delegation of this House. 1 
that this great journalist more accurately represent 
ment of the people of the South than do the g 
compose the lobby maintained by the cotton-mill int: 
Poe's letter is as follows: 





RALEIGH, N. C., Janu 

DEAR Str: [I hope you can see your way clear to supp 
ehild-labor bill. I should much rather have seen child 
by State action, and as chairman of the North Carolin 
committee I strove for years to get reason e reguiatio 
cooperation with public-spirited manufacturers, but eve! 
few public-spirited manufacturers in line a still larger nin 
manufacturers would rise up and bring the power of we 
fluence to bear on the legislators and defeat this end. Th 
has happened time after time in other States. 

Moreover, the manufacturer’s cry here was, ‘* Well, if N 
enacts stringent legislation we are put at ! 
with South Carotina or Georgia or Alabama,” ete. Nat 
lation is not open to this objection. 

To protect child workers is a solemn duty we owe hun 
my regret the manufacturers have irretrievably transfe 
from the States to Congress. I hope our North Car 
will meet this duty in the spirit of service to humani 
obeisance to wealth. 

With best wishes, I am, yours, sincerely, 








o 
President and Editor the Prog 
And, Mr. Speaker, here is an editorial from the 


(N. C.) Daily Record, which should be read and pont 
every Member who believes. that the people of the 


States are opposed to proper child-labor legislation : 
{Editorial from the Hickory (N. C.) Daily Record. 
INJURING THE STATE. 





The Record has followed with a great deal of interest the new 


accounts of the proceedings before the House Committee 
The matter before that committee is a bill to prevent the 


hip 
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“. one State to nothe wher hi — . . . e 
ged in their manufacture Well. we are ge have a 
tie as tl of these days, but that is somet as 
¢ eto inufacturers appeared before that committ 
with the aid of former Gov. Kitchin, Federal regulation of child 





Mr. David Clark, a splendid young ma arlotte, 
- told the committee th southern cotton manufac 
bribe Federal inspectors if the bill were passed 
the county superintendents of public instruction 
1 laws the State might enact, realizing, of cours 
endents would be inilnet 
to bear on them in their cor 








ities 

the State of North Carolina h: e its duty, Mr. Clar i ¢ 
would not be making statements in Washington calculate t 
their cause. ‘The Weaver bill was defeated in the State sen 

15 by an overwhelming majority after a lobby of 1 ifactur 

their agents descended on the capitol. The proceeding there wa 


“ 


+} 


s to cause one of the opponents of the measure to change his 
id to cause another member of the n Mr. Frank Nash, of 
to assert that he w: ized at the tactics pursuc 

are only a few defe! of those who would stand up for th 
in North Carolina. h Commonwealth can not afford to be 














ird in the matter of child labor, and North Carolina manu 
should let the world know that they are willing to go as f 
State in practical welfare legislation 
iolesome legislation is comin and it would much 
t the broad-minded men among the manufacturers would t 
mselyes to see that good laws are ma and thet ‘ 


A TEXAN’S POINT OF V Y. 
following editorial from the Daily News, Galveston, Tes 
its the point of view of the big-hearted men and wome 
Lone Star State: 
[Editorial from the Daily Nev ( ston. 'T 
buster prevented consi ation of the Kea 
Ilouse Wednesday. libuster was led, 
h, “by southern Congressmen,’ rhe one 
nt of the opposition was Representatiy 
e RAGSDALE hails from South Carolina. 
i permitted to work 12-year-old children 11 hours a iy in 
i mills. Maybe Representative RAGSDALE thinks he is fighting 
sacred rights of these childr¢ n to sell 11 hours of labor for 50 
Or he might say that he is fighting to protect the interest o 
rn cotton mills. If it is this idea which animates his « 








1 





i 


ewhat deludes himself. It is not quite accurate to speak « 
institutions as southern cotton mills. They are lilerally that, 
rse, in the geographical sense. But in the sense of ow! hip 


re very much less than that. There m be a few 





w South that are owned wholly by southern people. There n 
ve the controlling power of which is held by southern people. 
ihe sum of these two classes is a minority of the whole, Most 





ern cotton mills are owned and controlled by do 
the South. The stock of them is widely b } 

instances the majority stock is held in Ne 1a 
it, of course, invalidate any rights thes: enj it it 





validate a good many of the arguments 


Congressmen, 


OPINION IN GEORGIA, 


‘hen, Mr. Speaker, I have the following from the Da 
lger, of Columbus, Ga., and I submit that no northern or 


fern editor could present the issue with greater foree and 


[Editorial from the Daily Ledger, Columbus, ¢ 
* CHILD-LABOR DAY 
Sunday is to be observed all over the country as “ child 
Just what this day is and what it means is of especial intere 
nis time, 


As we understand it, this is the day on which clergymen, educators 


na 


public press, and other agencies make an effort to focus the publi 
on the subject of the elimination of child labor from the country 

r as possible. People in comfortable homes, whose own children 

crowing up normally, with no more acquaintance with “ child 
than an occasional bit of helping father or mother with daily 

Ss are apt to forget that in the great industrial centers thousands 


of children are having their vital forces sapped, their minds and bodies 


ted by long hours of work in mills, factories, and sweatshops, It 


s these children, grown to adult years but not to adult strength o1 


the 


Cor 
Kit 


t t 
th 


to t 
busi 
but 
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Mr. 
Ke il 
mant 
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tality, who fill the jails and almshouses and who make the big 
ns on public and private charities. 
every growing child has a fair amount of fresb air, 
ind space to play, sensible and thorough education, a 
social problems now vexing the Nation would disappear 
Child-labor day” should be generally observed. Conservatio ) 
ittles ones is of the greatest importance. Let us all keep thi 
in mind, 





A PROTEST FROM FLORID: 
ally, Mr. Speaker, permit me to submit the fol 
the Daily Times of Tampa, Fla.: 
[Editorial from the Daily Times, Tampa, Fla 

er Goy. Kitchin, of North Carolina, told a story to the L 1 
nittee of the House of Representatives a 
that should make the good people of North Carolina bow their 
is with shame. It must be very humiliating to have one of the 
fest men” of a State go before a national body and say, as M1 
hin said, that child labor is an economic necessity in his Con 


is what he meant when he defended the employment of childrer 


the cotton mills of North Carolina. He was “ably” backed in h 


ments by David Clark, who edits a journal at Charlotte devot 
he textile industry. We take it that Mr. Clark is devoted to th 
hess that brings him his bread. Not to be wondered at, of « 

is not quite so comprehensible that a man would | hi 
ensiaveanent of helpless children in such a behalf. 
Kitchin told the committee, which had under consideration 
ing-Owen bill, designed ‘to prevent interstate shipment « 
faetured with the aid of child labor, that ““We of the Sou 
this measure, because we believe our people who have t 


end 





Eliminate child labor, see to 


Washington the other 
} 


alth, Now, Mr. Kitchin did not use exactly those words, but 
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of the law; but there is another class, who, but for the enact- | 
t of laws to which I shall make reference, would, because 
of the greed of industrialism, be ruined physically and morally 
and leave behind them other children stunted in growth, warped 
in intellect, and utterly unfitted for occupying any position other 
than that of abject slaves. 
Because of the keen competition in many lines of manufac- 
turing and business and the beartiessness of employers there has | 


been gathered together in our industrial centers multitudes of | 


ager young creatures from everywhere who are willing to 
work for ager wages and whose employers prosper on their 


labor Little children entering their teens and young girls 





! 


1idenly released from the protection of home are enticed to | 
; ; t : | of special sessions to consider a case they did not wish t 


1ese death-breeding factories and workshops under 
the most unsanitary and laborious conditions. 

The stipend which these children can earn has induced the 
parents to take them from school and allow them to grow up 
in ignorance instead of requiring them to avail themselves 


of the facilities for securing an education so generously afforded 





by our splendid public-school system. 
There may be many instances where stern necessity forces 
children into the factories and mills. Through accident or 
health the father, the natural breadwinner, may be deprived 
of employment, or the grim reaper may have cut him down, 
leaving no support for the family. But in a great majority 


-ovidence of the parents or the intemperance of the father, 


g it impossible for him to secure regular employment. 
t for those living in agricultural communities 





to realize that nearly 2,000,000 children, many of them as young | 





cases the children are compelled to work because of the | 


older little boy to go to work in the glass works, wt 


I was at one time chief inspector of factories and work 
State of Ilinots. I found great numbers of children wor} 
working tllegally. The superintendent of a glass-bot} 
me himself that this occurred once when he was 
A widow had come to him bringing two little boys, 


} 


ne sti 


one th knee breeches. She told him that their father 


killed on the railroad and that they were penniless, and »} 


here 


40 cents a day. The superintendent was pressed for a 


“T won't take the bigger fellow alone, but if you will ¢ 
back bome and put bim into knee pants, and then bring 
in trousers I will take them both.” She did so, and th 
fellows, aged 7 and 9 years, began their work on the nicht 
was illegal. I prosecuted that concern for its illegal 


children, I brought the officers before a local magistrate 





was thrown out. Our magistrates in New York Cit: 
same thing within a month. They have refused outright 


brought suits against the [Illinois Glass Co. tu four adia 


j} and all the magistrates retused to entertain a case, It 





| after my term of office came to an end that my successor be 


cases in the northernmest counties of [llinois. This glas 


down in Alton, in the south of the State, and It was not 


cessor adopted the method of bringing the officers of that 


all his witnesses entirely across the State to the northern 


he could get a hearing at all. I believe that in the 


children one of the greatest benefits that would accrue from ft} 


of this bill would be the transfer of cases like that fror 
terrorized by local large manufacturers, to Federal 
terrorism does not prevail. 

One of the first organizations to endeavor to s 
sary legislation to prevent the employment of child 
the National Child Labor Committee, which has bee 
the past 10 years. The activities of this committee 
supplemented by the cooperation of women’s clubs, mii 
the gospel, and the Christian people throughout t 
creating sentiment which has been sufficient to « 
State legislators of the importance of placing a ch 
employment of child labor, and every State in the | 
now a law which prohibits or regulates the evil. 

The employers of labor, some of whom were heartles 
demands on these children, are coming more and mo: 
as St. Paul said so many years ago, that we are, i 
“members one of another.” 

The community, the State, the Nation, is indeed ar 
for the welfare of which all must be sound and whol 
Public health is of the greatest importance t 

Nation and is a matter of public concern. The mi 
ditions under which some people are working and liv 
in the development and spread of disease germs, which 
veyed to others and warrant the enactment of the most 
legislation for the protection of the health of the cor 

It must not be understood that these laws regul: 
labor in the various States were enacted without 
that they are as stringent as the friends of the chil 
have them. In some States they were tenaciously) 
greedy employers. In Georgia, for instance, a Stat 


|; perhaps one of the most barbarous child-labor 


as 10 years, work from 10 to 12 hours per day in the cotton 
mills, cigar, cigarette, tobacco, and snuff factories in the indus- 
trial cities in the country. Others are employed in coal mines 
and glass factories. Thousands are also engaged in factories 
making candy, je welry, woolen and worsted goods, rubber and 
elastic goods, and numerous other articles. 

\ report of the bureau of labor in New York State shows 
that children as young as 4 and 5 years in large numbers are 
employed in home industries in New York City. Returns from 

uthentic sources show that thousands of hoys as young as 8 
urs are engaged tn selling papers in the larger cities 

We can easily imagine how disastrous to the health of these 
child workers are the unsanitary conditions which surround 
then Statistics show that the death rate among them is enor- 

ously high, and that only about one-half of the children born of 
those who have worked in these factories live beyond 2 years. 

‘rhe unsanitary conditions which surround their homes are 
almost as conducive to ill health and an early death as are those | 
in the factories We all know that the best health conditions 
prevail where each family lives in its own home, on its own plot 
of ground; but in these great factory cities such a luxury is 
impossible in many instances, and tl! wage earners are com- 
pelled to live in tenement houses, offen as many as 10 in one 
room. The problem of misery in an industrial city is one of 
long standing which is yet unsolved 


A country’s greatest asset is its boys and girls; and when it 





became evident that hundreds of thousands of them were being 
ruined in health beenuse of the diabolical system of exploiting 
child labor, which had fastened itself upen society, public senti- 


ment cried out and demanded relief for these innocent children, 


burdened wit! 


h responsibilities, for which their youth and inno- 
cence unfitted them 


A noted authority on child-labor problems, Mrs. Florence Kelly, 
who for over 30 years has been active in endeavoring to get 
better legislation for the protection of the children, made the 
following statement before the Committee on Labor in the House 
of Representatives last Congress, which illustrates the necessity 
of vigorous and early legislation : 


T believe there are more children under 16 years old working to-day tn 
dangerous occupations than there were when I began, because our 
manufacturing industries have increased stupendously and our State 
legislation has halted. There has been no unity in our progress. The 
48 States suggest the legs of a centipede, some going forward and seme 
paralyzed, the total progress lamentably slow. This Republic is one, 
and we can not go on forever with a favored class of children in the 
Northwestern States, where there Is a requirement that the children 
shall not werk until they are 15 years of age, and they are kept in 
chool throughout the eighth grade, while tn the seuthern cotton- 
nanufacturing States there is no compulsory education, and either en- 
ire lack of legislation by the State or a collection of nugatory laws, 
South Carolina at one time restricted the work of children to 10 hours 
a day, but afterwards decided that life was too easy for them, and 
prolonged the hours to 66 hours a week and permitted 11 hours a day 
for young children. We can not, as one Nation, go on having favored 
children in the Northwest and oppressed, helot children in the Southeast. 
We can oot go on having such a relation as that now in Pennsyivania, 
where children 14 years old may work all night tn the glass works, and 
in West Virginia there is no enforcement whatever of the child-labor 
law. They work at any age. 


ee 7 





er 


ponents of this class of legislation have prevented 
ment of the kind of a law recommended by the Nat 
Labor Committee. In July last the lower house ot 
Legislature passed a child-labor bill indorsed by thx 
and approved by the people, but the factory owners « 
appeared to have sufficient influence with the mem) 
senate to prevent the measure becoming a law. 

In 1906 public sentiment forced the enactment o 
labor law in Georgia, but it was full of loopholes 
little avail. While children under 12 years of ag 
hibited from working, the law contained a provisiot 
child had a widowed mother or a dependent father it 
11 hours daily from the age of 10 years. As a resul 
father who had children had them employed while lh: 
time in loafing. 

The Georgian, of Atlanta, which championed mor 
legislation, reports after a careful invesfigation t! 
cent of the children in the mill districts are illit« 
the negroes are becoming better educated. The whit 
would not work with them, and the negroes went t 
while the whites worked. 

Notwithstanding the fact that every State in the | 


{ 


some sort of a law on its statute books regulating chi! 


much remains to be done before adequate prepara! 
American child for citizenship is attained. Man; 


affected employers, parents, and children resent the e! 


of these laws, and connive together to prevent their 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that there are hu! 


inspectors charged with seeing that these laws are ols 
Accompanying the enactment of these child-labor la 
positive laws for school attentlance, passe. by a 
excepting Alabama, Flerida, Georgia, Louisiana, an 
and yet it is difficult to enforce these laws in some 
because of the opposition of parents to having their ch 
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S l, preferring the small income they can bring to 1 
r than that their children should have an ed 
The difficulties encountered in the enforcement of Stat Aws 


indicated in a statement made to a congressional committee 
py Mr. A. J. McKelway, secretary of the national child-labor 
committee for the Southern States: 











I suppose there has rarely been a cast when an effective child-labor 
} is been presented to the legislature of a St in which the em 
niovers of child labor did not cite the laws of bordering States as the 
Py on why a bill before their own legislature should net pass; and I 
think I am within bounds in stating that the whole general movement 
for the reform of child-!abor conditions, to result in the olition of 
child labor, as we hope, has been held back a score of y this 
arg ment of the competition between States And I thi may say 
that if anyone knows what he is talking about with regard to tl iff 
po of securing adequate protection for the children ( h State 
legislation I am the one who is competent to testify. 
\<s to the effectiveness of a Federal law once it has been put upon 
statute books and, perhaps, runs the gauntlet of the courts, of this 


ve no sort of doubt. Of all laws a child-labor law is one of t} 
ost difficult laws to enforce through the verdict of a jury of the 
inage. It would be difficult, for example, to get the jury in a cotton 





vi . ’ , 

mill county, upon which there would, in all probability, be some loafing 
father who wished to employ his own children, fo convict either a 
parent or an employer of a violation of the child-labor law. 


I can tel! you of an interesting example of this down at Danville, 
Va. As I have said, they have a better law in Virginia than they have 
{in North Carolina, and Virginia has a State factory inspector who has 
been very diligent in the performance of his duties. He found 85 
violations of the child-labor law in the plants in Danville of the 
An an Tobacco Co. and in cotton mills in Danville He took a 
minister with him who had worked in some of the mills in North Caro- 
line, and he found a great many who had gone over there to the Dan 
ville mills from North Carolina. He found evidence of the violation of 
the law in 85 cases, and got affidavits from school-teachers as to the 
ages of the children, and took these cases before the grand jury in 





Danville. But the foreman of the grand jury was a brother-in-law | 


of the largest stockholder in the Danville Cotton Mills, the manager 
of the American Tobacco Co. was a member of the grand jury, the 
superintendent of the cotton mills was another member, two others 
were large stockholders in two other mills, and four of their bookkeepers 
were also members of the grand jury. So there were 9 out of 12 They 
threw out all except three of the cases, and the inspector took these 
three cases before the mayor of the town, who is the judge in such 








eases down there. The mayor heard these cases and pronounced the | 


men guilty, but he said he knew they would be good the next time and 
dismissed the cases. 

Federal juries and grand juries, however, are drawn from all dis 
tricts, sometimes comprising a whole State, and it is a matter of com 
mon knowledge that the Federal laws are very much better observed, 
where they can be enforced at all, than the State laws have been, even 
where there is the most effective method of inspection and en- 
forcement. 

The child-labor problem can never be properly solved until the 
States have uniform laws on the subject and the enactment of a 
statute by Congress governing the interstate shipment of the 
products of child labor. 

Under existing conditions an employer who observes the child- 
labor laws of his own State can not successfully compete with 
concerns in an adjoining State which has a less stringent law. 
Only by the adoption of uniform State laws can this difficulty 
be successfully removed. The national conference of conimis- 
sioners of uniform State laws hus recommended the enactment 
of a law containing the following provisions: 

The tabor of children under 14 years 1s prohibited in factories, mer- 





cantile establishments, and 23 other specified occupation It is ide 
unlawful to employ a child under 14 in any business or service wh ve 
during schoo] hours. The employment cf children under 16 years of 


age in 7 specialized occupations, including the adjusting of belts to 
machinery, the oiling or cleaning of machinery, the operating or assist 
ing in operating of certain specified machines, and all work upon rail 
roads, steam or electric. and boats engaged in navigation o1 minerce, 
Children under 16 are forbidden to be employed in any capacity what 
ever in certain specially hazardous or dangerous occupations. Employ 
Dent certificates and records of school attendance are required. Chil 
dren must be able to pass the fifth-grade examinations The employ 
ment of children under 18 years cf age is forbidden in 15 specified 
occupations, and no person under 21 years of age shall be employed in 
connection with any saloon or barroom where iatoxicating liquors are 
sold. The eight-hour day is prescribed for boys under 16 and girls 





nder 18, and the hours of employment must be after 7 o'clock in the | 


morning and before 6 in the evening. No boy under 12 and no girl 
under 16 shall in any city of the first or second class sell newspapers, 
magazines, or periodicals in any street or public place. Boys under 16 
Sseliing newspapers on the streets must comply with al! legal require 
ments of school attendance. Suitable penalties are prescribed for 
Violations of these laws. 

if the various State laws on child labor could be adjusted 





along the lines proposed much of the objection to this class of | 


bi 


would be placed on an equal footing and those of a particu- 


lar State would be at no disadvantage in competing for busi- 
ness, 


legislation would be eliminated, as the employers of child labor 


In the enactment of the child-labor laws provision was made | 


for exceptions in their enforcement, so that no great hardshi 
would result in eases where necessity demanded that the chi 


Dp 
! 


dren be allowed to work. For instance, in the District of 


Columbia the child-labor law provides: 


That the judge of the juvenile court of said District may, upon the | 


application of the parent, guardian, or next friend of said child 
a permit for the employment of any child between the ages of 1: 
years at any occupation or employment not in his Judgment dan 
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the rearing of children on a higher plane than their parents 
enjoyed. 

The home, in conjunction with the Sunday school and church, 
affords the best moral training. 

We must so safeguard the rights of our children that their 
unfolding lives be not warped by cruel treatment or neglect. 
We must make the ideal of the home so strong, so compelling, 
and so attractive that to build it true, to defend it from con- 
tumination, and to make it efficient shall be our highest aim, 
and one more worthy of attainment than great riches or a life 


of ense, 
Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


)¥ 


ION. WILLIAM A. AYRES. 


OF KANSAS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to great speeches 
delivered at great length on the question of tariffs, the income 
and emergency tax, on prosperity and the lack of it, multitudi- 
nous discussions on the question of “ preparedness,” and the 
authors of these fine speeches and discussions have seemed 
anxious to let their constituency know early just where they 
stand on these great questions. To my mind the measure that is 
now being considered on the floor of this House is one of the 
most important, if not the most vital, questions that has been 
before Congress for many days. It is important and vital be- 
cause it deals with the very life and blood of the Nation; that 
which is intended to protect not only the present generation but 
to build up great men and women and perpetuate them for all 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, a nation to be great can not be peopled with 
weaklings, physically or mentally. There is only one way to 
prevent this condition, and that is to protect and educate the 
children of our Nation. We know that no child of tender years 
ean work in a factory, a mill, or a workshop without injury to 
its health. This fact needs no scientific investigation to estab- 
lish it as a truth. No argument is necessary to convince the 
ordinary mind that a boy, stunted and dwarfed physically in 
childhood and neglected in his mental development, can not be 
a stalwart defender of this Nation; no girl who has been de- 
prived of the tender care due her at this critical time of life, 
when her environments and teachings should be the most 
wholesome, can develop into the charming graces and virtues 
of beautiful womanhood and useful motherhood. Deprive this 
Nation of these blessings, and you will deprive it of its very life 
and its very existence. 

Investigations have shown that stringent laws should be 
passed to prevent child labor; these investigations have shown 
that children under the age of 16 years were usually unfit 
for the arduous tasks they were expected to perform. By rea- 
son of their tender years, by reason of the unsanitary condi- 
tion of the workhouse and the unhealthy class of work required 
to be performed, they are more susceptible to sickness and 
disease. Without going into statistics, it is enough to say that 
ihe alarming increase of the victims of the dread white plague 
is appalling, all of which is appealing to us as Representatives 
to place the seal of disapproval on such vicious commercialism. 

I am aware that there have been some able arguments made 
against the passage of this bill, because it is claimed that it is 
unconstitutional. I do not pretend to say whether it is constitu- 
tional or not; this will have to be decided by the tribunal created 
for that purpose. We can never know for a certainty that any 
law of this character is constitutional or not until this tribunal 
so declares. It is true that practically every State in the United 
States have seen fit to pass adequate laws for the conservation 
of the health and education of our children. The principal ob- 
jection to this bill, therefore, is that each State should have the 
exclusive and sovereign right to enact such laws and enforce 
them as best suits its convenience and the desires of its people. 

This question is not exclusively local in its scope. It deals 
with the question of health, the physical development, and the 
general welfare of the child of humanity, and for that matter 
the Nation itself. This bill only intends the prohibition of inter- 
state products manufactured as a result of the labor of the child 
under 14 years of age, and in addition thereto limits the working 
hours of those 16 years of age to eight hours per day and also 
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prevents the employment of children under the age of 16 


| in damp places, like mines and quarries, 


Mr. Speaker, I can not conceive how any man ean sa) 
such a prohibition or regulation is unreasonable or unjust 

The main contention of the opposition to this bill is, firs; 
it is unconstitutional, and further, that it is a questi: 
should be left to each State to regulate. I repeat, this 
more than a local matter. If left to State regulation t} 
nothing to prevent some States enacting laws making th: 
bition or limitation much greater than provided by this b 
on the other hand, is there anything to prevent a Stat: 
passing a law that gives no protection whatever to the ¢! 
The Nation as a whole is interested as much in the child 
the far East, the extreme West, or the North, or the So 
it is in the Central States. The Nation should be inter: 
all, regardless of where situated or domiciled. 

In my own great State of Kansas we have been oj: 
under this beneficial regulation for years, and no happi 
contented, and prosperous people live anywhere in the | 
States; our children, both the poor and well to do, are ed 
and have wonderful educational advantages. The facts 
that we have taken advantage of these great opportunii 
we have less than 2 per cent illiteracy in Kansas and it 
ing less as the years roll on. Nor is this all that we can 
Kansas is known far and near for her salutary and invig 
sunshine. It is well known that the human organism 
more be developed in shadow than can any form of pla 
Ail things living must come to their highest state of « 
ment under the environments of pure air and wholesom 
light. The healthful and sanitary condition of urban 
Kansas is not far behind that of our rural communities 
results of these elevating conditions are evident when w: 
upon our rising generation. With our 600,000 rosy-« 
and stalwart boys and girls now in our schools, prepari: 


| training their minds for the strenuous business of the t 


we are fortifying them for life’s duties with strong and 
ous bodies that they may be able to do their parts effi: 
and well. We know what it means to.educate and | 
them: we know what it is to live in a State that has 
statute books laws that will protect the young as well 
old; but, notwithstanding our good laws, we are not 
we do not want to retain for local use only these beni 
nevolences, but believe that these benefits should extend 
parts of this great Union, and this act will prove to be o 
interest to all the children throughout our land; also { 
Nation’s welfare, its honor, and its safety. 





Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CYRUS CLINE 


OF INDIANA, 


. 


In toe Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege extended 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject ot 
labor, I desire to say since my service in Congress began | 
improved every opportunity to vote for and advocate + 
measure intended to give the child recognition. From the 
lishment of a Children’s Bureau to this act, where the Con, 
could express itself on the emancipation, morally or physi: 
from detrimental environments of the child, it has not hes 
to do so. I have no patience with any scheme that seeks i) 
way to make merchandise and profit out of the labor 
child. I was very early bent in this direction of reform be 
of my acquaintance and association with two English fai 
who very frequently detailed to me the conditions of th« 
people in England who were employees in the great textile 
tutions of that country. The long hours, beginning very « 
and extending into the night, during which time children 


grown people were compelled to labor for a mere exist: 


the scarcity of food, insanitary conditions, high deat! 


in consequence thereof, made such an impression upon me tliat 
I became so confirmed in my view on this subject that I wa! 
invite every opportunity to lighten the burden, not only ot 
child but of the laborer as well. Some constitutional questi 
have been injected into the discussion of this bill. The quest! 
of unconstitutionality is always the last refuge of the man who 
is answered on every other proposition. From the time of t! 
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ECORD. 


decision of that great case Gibbons v. Ogden to the present time to do ta 

v ever the Federal Government attempts to legislate H s by 

+] whele people, to do things for all the I -ople that the mit M 

dividual States can hot or will not, then the ghost of State} not ‘ ’ 
rights bobs up and screams about Federal interference with their ctior 

reserve power. The question of the constitutionality of this | great 

pill does not haunt me. I propose to strike a blow for the | ¢ st 

emancipation of the girl or boy by my vote whenever I can do g t 

so. The deceptive and insincere argument that you can only 

develop a man of a boy by putting him*on his own resource by ‘ 
putting him at work—and developing him physically and men- | vt red 
taily ; and hence, as a necessary corollary thereof, you must have 


} 


a sweatshop or an antiquated cotton mill or a Massac! 
woolen mill to give him the opportunity to develop, does not fol- | 


setts 





lo There are many occupations that children can be employed 
in through which they may be taught the value of industry and 
economy—not hidden under a corporate seal. I am in no way 
opposed to corporations more than partnerships if they are pr 
erly equipped for employing labor. I believe in industry, in | 
labor, and in economy, but not in the greed, the unsanitary toil, | 
the exacting conditions of the workshop. I am not in favor of 
making childhood an asset for selfish, corporate dividends. I} 
want to see the girl and boy of proper age employed and taught | 
the wholesome lesson of that rigid economy and industry that | 
results in making splendid citizens. At the same time I want 
to see them reap the benefit of their labor. I do not want to 


the fruits of grinding toil by undeveloped children made 
the subject of interstate commerce. I welcome this opportunity 
to vote for the bill and any other that will tend to el nd 
liberate labor. 


set 


Flood Prevention Commiitee. 


— | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tHe Howse or REepresenratives, 


>? 
vo, 


Thursday, February 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this resolution to 
create a new Committee on Flood Prevention, because it marks | 
anew era in the economics of this country. Ishall vote for it, be 
cause I represent a district that is subject to the devastation of 
flood waters. The Maumee River has its rise in the heart of 
the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., by the junction of the St. Mary 
and the St. Joseph Rivers. Both these streams are interstate 
streams with a watershed of more than 2,000 square miles. The 
water from this great drainage surface is piled up in the city of 
Fort Wayne, a city of more than 80,000 people, at short intervals 
inundating large sections of the city and destroying vast amounts 
of property. In flood periods more than 35,000 cubic feet per 
second is emptied into the city of Fort Wayne by two 
rivers forming the Maumee. 

In the year 1913 the property loss was estimated at more than 
$1,000,000. At two periods since that time the lower sections of 
the city have been flooded and great damage done. All three of 
these streams—the Maumee, St. Joseph, and the St. Mary—are 
interstate streams. The Federal Government, through its Army 


these 





engineers, has assumed jurisdiction over the Maumee. After 
the flood of 1918 Congress by resolution directed an investiga- 
tion of the flooded district of the Maumee, the Wabash, and the 
Miami Rivers. The object of the investigation was undoubtedly 
to determine some method of preventing a recurrence of condi- 
tions which had so lately prevailed. When the Sixty-fourth 
Congress opened, I introduced a bill asking the Government to 
deepen, straighten, and widen a section of the Maumee so that 


the great reservoir of water piled up in the city at flooded periods | 


could escape. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to which 
the bill was referred, answered that it could not be entertained 
unless navigation was directly concerned. That gave rise to a 
very important reason why a committee with competent juris- 
diction should be created to consider propositions of that char- 
acter. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has so restricted 
and limited its jurisdiction that bills directly affecting the sub- 
ject of flood prevention can not be reached. There is a field of 
work proposed by this resolution that is not within the juris- 
diction of any great committee of the House. The recurrence 


of floods and the great damage they inflict is a matter of very | 


Serious importance. It is one of first merit in the internal de- 
velopment of the country. The time is here to find a means to 
deal with the subject. It would appear to be a very proper 
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munition to a belligerent country and that up to this time it 
vould have been an unneutral act for Congress to have placed 
nn embargo on arms and ammunition, there are now two 
grounds on which such an embargo could be legally sustained: 

“Tirst. An embargo could be placed on all or part of our 
exports to Great Britain in retaliation for her lawless interfer- 
ence with our commerce and mail. 

‘Second. The President in his addresses is telling the peo- 
ple ‘The world is on fire; sparks are likely to drop anywhere. 
I do not know what a single day may bring forth.’ Last Tues- 
day, Mr. Mann, the leader of the minority in the House of 
Representatives, in an earnest appéal to the House on the sub- 
ject of preparedness, said, ‘I have much more fear, in the end, 
of a war with England than I a war with Germapby.’ 
Iiere we are warned by two great that the danger is 
imminent by one, and that the danger is England by the other. 
Then why do or should we deplete our country of these sup- 
plies by shipping them to the country which is most likely to use 
them against If these gentlemen are to be taken at all 
seriously, then an embargo should be placed on war munitions 
at once—not to aid Germany or to cripple England, but to pro- 
tect ourselves. 


have of 


leaders 


us? 


WHAT OF THE HYPHENATES? 

“When I arrived here last fall I found your metropolitan 
papers filled daily with charges against a certain class of our 
American citizens; and our President, 
dence gathered from the headlines of the daily press, denounced 
the disloyalty of certain naturalized citizens. I did net then 
and do not now fear any peril from any class of native-born 
or naturalized citizens. President Wilson, in his autobiography 
in the Congressional Directory, states that his ancestry on both 
sides is Seotech-Irish and that lis mother was a native of Scot- 
land. The truth is we are all emigrants or the descendants of emi- 


misguided by the evi- | 


grants from European countries, except the Indians and those | 


of the African race. In this European conflict it is not strange 
that the sympathies of a citizen of British birth or ancestry 
should be for England or that the heart of a citizen of German 
birth or aneestry should throb for the fatherland. 
patriotic American citizens, however, neither has a_ right 
extend aid to either belligerent. It is impossible to be neutral 
in thought, but we ean and should be neutral in word and act. 
“The ‘hyphen’ before the present war indicated nothing but 
the land of the citizen’s birth or ancestry, joining Anglo, Irish. 
German, Russo, Scandinavian, and so forth, to Amerien in one 
loyal, prosperous pro-American population. It will take more 


As true | 
co | 


than the statements of eastern newspapers and speakers to con- | 
vince me that it has now become the sign of disloyalty and of | 


snarchy. It must be gratifying to every American, and espe- 
cially the German-Americans, against whom the denunciations 
were ¢hiefly directed, that the recent grand-jury investigations 
fail to sustain the newspaper charges of disloyalty. The last 
month your papers have had nothing or little to say about it. 
We 
erty the violation of our neutrality. 
eigners have violated such laws they 
ished. None should be spared the rod. 

* Ex-President Roosevelt has contributed his share to fan the 
flames of race hatred. He always speaks forcefully, but often 
passionately and without weighing his statements. I want to 
analyze one of his statements which was roundly applauded 
by certain of the unthinking portion of our population in the 
Keust. He said: ‘If you are going to be in America, speak 
American, be American, or get out of America, and this thing 
of Holland settlements, German settlements, or Bohemian set- 
tlements should not exist 
States.” What do you think of that coming from a man who 
aut one time graced the Executive office of the Nation? We have 


and 


If 


should 


for- 
pun 


citizens of 
be speedily 


all those settlements in Iowa and who has ever thought of 
breaking them up? We have a Holland settlement at Pella, 
of which you all know. Now, what is the matter with that 


settlement? If Holland should be in war with either England 
or Germany, the sympathies of those Holland-Americans would 
undoubtedly be with Holland. But in case Holland should 
invade American rights which would involve us in war with her, 


| the 


| second, 


have State and Federal laws against destructions of prop- | 
} the 


ican population, as we do have and always have had to 
our people who hold to different ferms of worship. 

“My parents came from Switzerland, my ancestors lived + 
as do now all my relatives abroad. Although I have never ' 
Switzerland, I was nurtured on Swiss traditions and ideals i 
my regard and love for that ancient Republic, the era: 
European liberty, is only surpassed by my regard and Io) 
the United States, the land of my birth and my activities, ‘ 
plause.] May the God of our fathers save us from the wu 
otic distemper and acts of man or organization engaged j 
propaganda to incite and create sectional, creed, class, or 
hatred and prejudice. We are all Americans, and I kn 
none, either native or foreign born, who, in case of national pood 
would be unwilling to sacrifice his all of property and of | 
upon the altar in defense of our glorious flag. [Applause 

THE COMMON DEFENSE, 

“There is much talk about our being unprepared. Thx 
necessity to meet any emergency is, Wwe must be a united pov 
No nationality of our complex American citizenship has 
failed us in case of national need, and never will. Alth: 
many of us retain a warmth of affection for the land of 
birth or ancestry, we are for America first. Let that be si 
for all time. 

“The Middle West is usually put down as against pre} 
That depends on what you mean by preparedness. ‘| 
East has gone insane on munitions profits. They consider 
legislation that would decrease the blood-money prosperity ot 
last eight months as unpatriotic. We have no munitions p): 
in Iowa, we do not look upon war as a legitimate means 
enrich ourselves, and we have nothing to inspire us to a 
paredness program so as to have a ready customer for our \ 
when the European markets will no longer buy at the clos 
this war. 

“T do not impugn the motives of all inen who are for a 
Army and Navy. 
tions as the Security League and the Navy League accus« 
the floor of the House of Representatives of being fina 
by men interested in the manufacture of munitions, and 
without denials from those organizations, it will tend to m 
a Congressman from the Middle West somewhat suspicious 
the program offered and advocated by these organizations. M 
it not be logically inferred that the enthusiasm of these « 
tlemen for a large Army and Navy may, in a small degre« 
least, be inspired by the hopes of profits they will be al 


ness. 


reap from the sale of war supplies to the Government?  S« 
of us western legislators have urged that war muniti 


should be manufactured by the Government. Here are t\ 
reasons for it: First, the Government can make | 
cheaper than it can buy them. ‘Tremendous profits have 
made off the Government by the sellers of war supplies. A: 
we hold it immoral for any person or concel 
make profits out of such a herrible calamity as war by 
sale of instruments of destruction and death. This has off 
gentlemen of these leagues a wonderful opportunity 


is 


| demonstrate the unselfish patriotism of their propaganda, 


within the boundary of the United | 


not a Holland-American there but would stand by America first | 


and all the time. [Applause.] And what is true of our Hol- 
land settlements is equally true of our German and Bohemian 
settlements. 


| purpose. 


“A man can be a loyal American citizen and at the same time | 


love the custems, 
nativity or ancestry. 


songs, 


The citizenship of this country is made up 


and the people of the land of his | 


of emigrants from all the European countries and they represent | 


various 
respect, 


sects and religions. We should have a mutual regard, 
and consideration for all the nationalities of our Amer- 


} 
i 


up to date none, to my knowledge, has indicated a disposit 
to adopt any program that would in any way hurt or impaii 
business of the war traffickers. 

“Are you surprised that—in view of the large profits mac: 
these munitions men, both in their sales abroad and to 
Government, and further in view of the charge that thes 
the chief contributors to the organizations which are so w 
agitating preparedness—the people of the Middle West 
suspicious of their whole pregram? The Middle West } 
opposed to a reasonable preparedness. We do not want to 
this country undefended. We must be so well prepared that 
foe can lay waste our coast cities. We need a strong Navy 
adequate coast defenses. Congress is the jury that must | 
termine what that reasonable and adequate preparedness 
and I, for one, at least, in determining that issue, am just 4s 
anxious to hear the sentiments and ideals of the people : 
opinions of so-called war experts, 

“The people will insist that their representatives see to 
that for every dollar appropriated for preparedness the G: 
ernment gets a return of 100 cents. Before the outbreak of th 
European war our annual appropriations for the Arm) and 
Navy exceeded those of either Germany or France for the same 
Why are we unprepared? I wait for an explanation 
from our war experts or some member of the Navy League ! 

CONFUSION OF THE ISSUB. 

“The question of preparedness should be treated in a hol- 
partisan way. There is much confusion, both in speeches made 
in Congress and outside, on this question. For instance, t0- 
day on the floor of the House there were two speeches made, one 














——[_$_ 


hy Mr. Henry, of Texas, and the other by Mr. Venante, of Mis 
sissippi. The first gentleman spoke against preparedness. He, 
in substance, advocated sufficient preparedness to prote the 
homes and firesides of the land, and he wanted the rich to bear 
the burden of such preparedness. The second speaker spoke for 


He, in substance, advocated suilicient prepured- | 


preparedness, | 
and he, too, 


ess to protect the homes and firesides of the land, 
wanted the rich to bear the burden of such preparedness. 
remarks of the first gentleman were applauded by those opposed 
to preparedness and the remarks of the second gentleman were 
ipplauded by those favorable to preparedness, And yet if the 
fundamental ideas of those two gentlemen could have been 
analyzed there might have been found little or no difference on 
Remember this, so far no reasonable person, either 
in or out of office, has advocated unpreparedness. The difference 
between those who are for or against preparedness is not | 
whether we should or should not be prepared. The difference is | 
in the measure or extent of the preparedness to be adopted. 
Thus far no specific program has been offered in either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives. 

“The sentiments I have given you, I believe, in part at least, 
retlect those of the folks back home in Iowa. As to the specific 
program to be adopted, I am frank to confess that I have as 
yet not sufficient information to express myself. I shall await 
the reports of the various committees intrusted with that duty. 
I believe we can and shall be able to determine upon such a 
rational program of preparedness that will at the same time 
preserve the traditions and ideals of the people and secure the 
safety of our beloved country for all time. [Applause.] ” 


this issue. 





Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


THOMAS D. 


OF MINNESOTA, 


HON. SCHALE, 


In rue Howse or Represenrarives, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 
Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, Congress has the right to regu 
iate child labor engaged in the manufacture of articles that are 
sold to consumers outside their State. It is not unfair to the 


employers of child labor to compel them not to work the child | 


between 14 and 16 more than eight hours a day and six days in 
the week. I am for this bill in seven different languages. ‘The 
shame is that Congress should be required to step in and do the 
thing that some of the States have criminally neglected to do. 
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I am proud that the Minnesota Legislature has removed us from | 


this class. 

All work is noble and holy. ‘“ Blessed is he who has found his 
work.” But the child must have time to develop his body and 
lay the foundation for understanding. For ignorance is slavery ; 
intelligence, freedom. 

I am in sympathy with the child. 
hood is fresh in my memory. I have worked on the street, in 
the shop, in hot, in cold, in wet. I know what it is to push up a 
plank a wheelbarrow of brick—a man’s work—at 14. I have 
worked on the farm. I have stumbled out of bed at dawn to the 
“ Hi, there, get up there,” of the meadow lark, through a weary 
round of milking, wood chopping, plowing, till I dropped into bed 
at night so tired I couldn’t— 

Lay flat enough, 
Jest dripped like ‘lasses off the 


The experience of my child- 


bed. 


ee 


And I would no more than get to sleep than the meadow lark | 


would pipe me up again. I know the longing of the child—to 
rest just a little, to mingle in play with other children for a 
while, to have time to dream a moment of coming manhood and 
what your life’s work is to be. My childhood held no play. My 
hands were shaped to the shovel and the plow handle before they 
had lost the dimples of childhood. 

Skilled labor finds 10 hours a day too long. Surely, then, it 
is too long for the child. It is our shame that we are more 
awake to the breeding of our horses and cattle than our citi- 
zens. Who would think of working a colt or a calf? Then why 
lay a man’s burden upon a child? 
tutionality when childhood, precious beyond all valuing, is at 
Stake is to put the letter of the law ahead of the spirit. The 
welfare of humanity supersedes technicality. Mankind is more 
than “ money-kind.” Child’s rights are more than the dollar’s 
rights. Light labor, they say. What of the “summer at the 


To raise the point of consti- | 
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of the tenements; I see them “ junked at 16”; and I say to 
you, Mr. Ci This is not k, but slavery. Childhood is 
consumed We are murcade the children. Moloch was more | 
merciful. for he did his work qu kly. 


ember that it was the Master himself who made 
f “these little ones.” ‘He who helps a 








r pale and sunken faces, 
iread t& et 
of the angels in high places, 
n Deit 
* How long, O cruel Nation, 
s move the worid, on a child’s heart— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold heaper 
And your purple shows your path! 
But the child's sob in the silence curses dk per 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 


Honse Rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


WISCONSIN, 


Amending 


OF 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 3, 1916. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, in presence of any great 
calamity the Government has been prompt to give relief, and 
it is one of the evidences of close brotherhood of men that at 
such times no technical rules of legal or legislative conduct are 
allowed to intervene. No member will oppose the passage of a 
resolution designed to afford relief to flood sufferers, but the 
work of any committee charged with extending such relief 
will be watched with interest in order to determine at what 
point tlood relief ends. 

It is probable that the best means of handling the flood prob- 
lem is to place it in the hands of a separate committee which 
may be held responsible for its recommendations. Heretofore 
the River and Harbor Committee has appropriated large 
amounts for the Mississippi River, and no better statement of 
ihe uses to which moneys have been put can be found than in 
the frank words of the able gentleman from North Carolina 
{[Mr. Smart], whe has said in this debate: 


the 


Every intelligent Member of this House has voted for millions of 
dollars for the Mississippi River, knowing what he was doing, know- 
ing that a large part of that money was for the protection of those 
fertile lands a:ong that great river against floods; and yet because 
we realized that the problem was so stupendous that it was against 


the financial capacity of any State to protect its lands against that 


river, we have shut our eves and have voted these millions of appro- 
priations and have done it gladly, under the guise of improving the 
navigability of the Mississippi. That is the truth, and every Mem- 
ber knows it is the truth. 


This statement from one of the oldest Members of the House 
indicates that in the future appropriations for reclaiming land 
will not be presented by the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
Which has jurisdiction alone of navigation, but hereafter will 
go to the Flood Committee. If any question existed as to this 
new committee, the chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. 
GanrretT] fully expressed the understanding of the Flood Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. When asked by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bortanp] “ whether flood control may not necessarily 
include a very important element, and that is the drainage of 
overflowed land,” the gentleman from Tennessee responded 
“that would be broadening the idea which the Committee on 
Rules had in mind when it reported the resolution. As a matter 
of fact, I should assume that bills touching that question would 
be referred to this committee whether it is provided in the rule 
or not.” 

Whatever may have been the purpose of the resolution, this 
statement, made on the floor at the time of its passage, would 
undoubtedly determine jurisdiction, so that instead of appro- 
priating millions of dollars annually for Mississippi River levees 
under a fictitious need for navigation, hereafter the matter will 
properly come before the Flood Committee, which committee will 
make its recommendations to the Appropriations Committee. 

Again, it would appear. that this disposition of land-reclama- 
tion projects along the river is proper and will place the matter 
where it belongs, for the Mississippi River Commission, dis- 
claiming attempted improvement of navigation, has said in its 
1912 report: 

While the levees have a certain degree of utility in the improvement 
of the channel, and are necessary to “ promote the interests of com- 
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This same state of facts presumably applies to land-rec] 
tion proposals from Rock Island to Cape Girardeau, estin 
to cover or uncover 780,000 acres of land, and also all reela; 
tion projects farther down the Mississippi River, estimated 
reclaim anywhere from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres. In 
manner Flood Committee’s jurisdiction will extend to 
land reclamation along the Missouri River, estimated. ac 
ing to official reports, at 500,000 acres, and also te the 1.000 
acre reclamation project along the upper Sacramento, know 
the Feathers River project. Many other projects from Ind 
to Arkansas have been suggested during this debate, so that 
new committee, under the interpretation of Chairman Garr 
will have other great and important matters to handle whet 
floods are present or prospective. 

It would possibly have been better to have placed the w) 
problem of flood relief and land reclamation in the hands of s: 
other body that could make extended investigation and give ) 
manent relief. We might also adopt some more equitable sys 
in order that Congress would not use public funds without limit 
tion for what the Mississippi River Commission describes to 
the “ protection of ailuvial lands for the benefit of their owne: 
The whole proposal invites the strictest scrutiny, because it do 
not appear to be just and proper to use such funds, contribut 
by the residents of Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, or a 
other State, for the wholesale reclamation of private lands ly 
along the great rivers of the country. 

Many of the States have drainage laws whereby lands 
claimed froin swamps or overflow have benefits charged agai 
the owners, so that the different parcels of land carry the cha: 
for reclamation. It would appear to be unjust and inequit 
to give land-reclamation appropriations without restrictions 
contributions to be furnished by those who demand relief. 

Possibly no more unbusinesslike handling of the problem \ 
occur in the future than in the past, but the new committee has 
within its hands the determination of certain principles of Fe: 
eral aid that ought to be extended to all communities alike. Su 
is not the case to-day. This resolution has been prepared «a1 
acted upon with brief consideration, introduced, heard in co 
mittee, and presented on the floor within a period of two or thr 
days, according to statements made here in debate, 

The courtesy which every Member of the House is glad to e: 
tend to the distinguished gentleman who introduced the reso! 
tion would prevent question as to its future usefulness or of its 
imperative need at this time, nor will any Member be found 
withhold relief for genuine flood sufferers or for any other 
stricken people wherever located. Such aid is ordinarily e 
tended without quibble or question; but problems are sure 
eome before the Flood Committee that will require wisdom : 
caution to determine, in order that the private interests 
owners of alluvial lands shall not be cared for in such manner 
to work injustice to the great mass of the people who contrib) 
the funds used for reclamation purposes. 
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Mexican Situation and National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 
OF TEXAS, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 5, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday I asked 
consent to be heard this afternoon on the Mexican war problem 
and national defense for 20 minutes. The gentleman from INli- 
nois [Mr. Mann] objected. I then prepared these remarks, 10 
order that I might go to the country with the truth as 1 see it. 

The world has “ warphobia,” and military mania is raging 
everywhere, “ Like begets like” is a fixed law of the universe, 
and warlike nations always find war. Germany’s warlike atti- 
tude for 20 years has resulted in a world’s cataclysm of cruel 
war. Her perpetual preparedness made her a military maniac 
as it will any country where the war spirit dominates. 

The mad-brained enthusiasts for war in this country want us 
to follow Germany’s example. God says, “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” The war traffickers say, “A big stick turneth 
away wrath.” 
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for military 
hemence by a lot of eastern papers and urged by many leading | 
supporters of the imperialistic program is forbidden 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, yu 
* shall exist within the United States or : 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

Conscription for Army service is involuntary servitude 
not as a punishment for crime. This 
to protect a poor and helpless race—the southern negro 
laws that might be made by a haughty superior race who had 
I now thank God that I can interpose it to 
shield not only the black man, but millions of poor and helpless | 
whites who are under the domimation and control i 
trust masters more haughty, austere, and cruel than ever the 
slaveholder was. 


Democratic 


mansions 


conscription 


President whe 
noble band of patriotic Democrats 
Bryan, out in the ranks, and Craupe KiItTcHIn, our splendid 
leader in Congress, and leans up in the arms and listens to the 
of well-known l 
carry out this stupendous military program, is not only resting 
on a broken reed, but he is being kissed by a Judas who seeks 
to betray him, hugged, caressed, and courted by a Delilah, 
Philistine liaison, who seeks to have our Samson’s head shorn 
and his Democratic eyes punched out. 
since my honorable 


reactionary 


that 


Subject to all the bias that may sway the average Democra 
I want to say that I have heard many fine and patriotic spec 
on the Republican side of this House; yet I have been forced to | 
sit day after day and listen to other Republicans whose chief 
attraction seemed to be a chronie effusion of vocal tirade a 
Wilson and Secretary 
then clamor for a great Army and Navy and 
state the old chestnut—fraudulent protective tariff 


McAdoo with acrimoni 


They call us who stand for Americanism against imp 
and conscription, mollycoddling, flabby-sided pacifists. 

Those are pet names, and I return the compliment by statin 
if we are mollycoddling, flabby-sided pacifists now, the 
President, Secretary Garrison, Admiral Fletcher, and the noted 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. JAMES R. MANN, were all molly 
flabby-sided pacifists last year, 
they stood then just where Gen. Miles, Mr. Kircuiy, and most | 
leading Democrats stand now as regards the size of our Army | 
want it understood 


for the record 


as long as 

the proceedings I will fight 
method of conscription unless we can conscript money the same | 
a piece of crowning villainy to | 
the soot and cinders and 
soaked tenement renters and common walks of life and drag | 
* country with 
euffs and make them stand up and be fed to cannons to sa 
of the Carnegies, 
fellers, and a few thousand trust masters and tariff barons who 

have been allowed, through special privilege and protection, to 
rake in the labor of millions of people and call it theirs, who | 
disdain America, and are now building castles among 


If we can pass an army classification act and make 
bear its part of Army, Navy, and war expenses, 
like to see the regular soldier dignified, paid $40 to $60 a} 
month, and put the standing Army to building military 
at least three weeks out of each month. 
soon crisscross the country with fine roads, useful in peace 
well as in war. 
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colleague, Mr. Henry, 
making a speech, in which he laid bare many hideous deformities 
F the $2,000,000,000 war-crowd plan and demanded repea 
the “ odious stamp tax ” brought forth a chorus of applau 
the Republican side. 
The stamp tax is odious and offensive. 
Republicanism, begetten of Mark Hanna, whose policy was to | 
tax the masses and feast the classes. 
of the Republican Party. and was adopted during the War with 
Spain, when the Republican Party was either too cowardly or | 
too craven to enact an income tax upon the millionaire it 


It is the spawn of rank 


It came through the womb 


Let the Democratic Party purge itself of this Republicanism 
1 tax on large incomes, inheritances, and millionaire 
war traffickers, thus speaking into life and law sound traditions 
und principles of Democracy. 
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Such brazen effrontery, such craven conduct, such selfish and 
uuscrupulous greed as these war traffickers and knavish lords 
of the Navy League bring forth ought to put a blush of shame 
upon the cheek of even the most sordid Republican. 

if I felt as the distinguished gentleman from Illinois feels 
and saw the frightful prospective horrors of a war with Eng- 
land, I would ask some of my Democratic friends, in a spirit 
of nonpartisanship, to please introduce a resolution to place an 
immediate embargo on arms, and insist upon every Republican 
yote being cast to enact the bill. 

{ fear another mistake the President made was when he 
went to speak at the Waldorf-Astoria to get Democratic inspira- 
tion on the question of our national defense. 

The real Democrats of this country rarely ever live higher 
up than $2-a-day hotels. They write to me by the thousands 
that they oppose the whole military program as a plan of 
plutocracy to rob us of our liberties 

The Railway Business Men’s Association has never been 
keown as a Democratic crowd at the Waldorf Astoria, and of 
course, is always for the military program. 

These railway magnates are the most lordly luxuriant loot- 
ers this country ever had. They have plastered our country 
three-ply deep with forged, fictitious, fraudulent, watered rail- 
road stocks and bonds, in many cases issued to themselves, 
thereby forcing the toil, energy, and honest business of the coun- 
try to pay interest thereon. They have robbed the roads they 
claim to own, tike robbing bee gums; then put these roads in 
bankrupt courts, and go to the country and depict the “ de- 
pleted condition of their treasury,” asking a raise in rates to 
fill up. while many good men went into Mexico and perhaps 
lost their all and deserve profound sympathy. 

The situation has recently been expressed in such truth by 
Senator La Fotierre that I want to do myself the honor of 
quoting that patriotic Republican which fortifies our President 
with a wall of adamant against the vicious attacks of Republican 
floor leaders who brand the Wilson administration as cowardly 
and exasperating because the President has not made war on 
Mexico: 

The interests are very powerful. They can always command the 
backing of a large section of the press. They would force the Wilson 
administration into war with Mexico. ‘ 

The Government of Mexico under Diaz was a military despotism. It 
plundered the Mexican people and traded their birthright to the masters 
ef American finance. ; ; 

The special interests which are exploiting the American people 
through a contro! of our timber, coal, oll lands, and water powers cov- 
ected the mineral wealth of Mexico. 

When the Mexican peopie revolted under the patriotic Madero the 
special interests, through their press in this country, clamored for inter- 
vention. How nearly they succeeded under the Taft administration the 
public will never know. A large army was rushed to the Mexican border. 

Madero established an orderly government for that unhappy country. 
He was opposed at every step by our special interests. Revolts were 
encouraged—financed it was alleged by American money. 

Madero was betrayed and murdered. Huerta set himself up as ruler. 
It was another military despotism. Our special interests were for the 


lluerta government. 
The Mexican people again revelted. Carranza led the revolution. He 
facto government now in control of most of the 


has established a de 
country. 

the same American special interests understand full well that 
Curranza’s high aim is to establish a government for the Mexican 
people. Doubtless Carranza could win their favor and cooperation if 
he would adopt the Diaz policy and rob his country of its natural 
resources for the benefit of the special interests which so largely own 
and control the natural resources of the United States. 

Our special interests and their press sought to force this Govern- 
ment to intervene to maintain the Diaz government. They used all 
their power to maintain the Huerta government. : : , 

And now that a government has been established in Mexico which 
is manifestly making the Interests of the Mexican people its para- 
mount object, they are raising another hue and cry throughout the 
country for intervention. 

But most of the Republican leaders in discussing the Mexican 
situation slander Wilson with the most vindictive bitterness, 
trnaduce the career of Bryan in terms of unrelenting venom and 
sarcasm, assail Carranza with acrimonious derision, and 
usually close their remarks in lauding and extolling that old 
uidnight assassin and venomous tyrant, Victoriano Huerta. 

The Mexican situation is horrible and has been from the be- 
ginning, but with all my heart I thank God that President 
Wilson has handled all its serious and complex conditions in a 
manner to preserve honorable peace and forestall a bloody 
plunge into the wretchedness of that country. It would take 
us but a short while te whip Mexico, and if Wilson were not 
the patriot that he is and had been as crafty and self-serving 
as these Republican leaders say he is he would make those 
bieody butchers and bandits a basis for the indictment of the 
whole Mexican Republic, and issue a soul-stirring appeal to the 
people in a declaration of war, invade Mexico to avenge the 
unlawful, outrageous slaughter of American lives and thereby 
insure his reelection. I beg these flamboyant political parti- 
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sans, filled with malice and bias against all real Demo 
not to carry their aggravating, tormenting tirades much furt 
for they may provoke such a situation that the President 
order to preserve his own honor and the honor of the 
office he holds, the great Republic he serves, and the party | 
elected him, may be forced to yield to a clamor for an un! 
war. 

Huerta was not only a greedy plutocrat, but a murc 
marauding tool of plutocracy and autocracy, which great 
complishments seem to have made him commendable in 
estimation of many leading Republicans, who for years | 
manifested a thrill of joy when a group of helpless workin 
were shot down, their tenements bombarded and burned, 
helpless women and children torn from the dead cembrac 
husbands and fathers. 

I am often asked by Republicans, who, in their partizans! 
want to impugn the motives and condemn the conduct o;{ 
Democratic President for not intervening in Mexico, if | 
not shocked and chagrined at the slaughter of a dozen of ; 
citizens on Mexican soil? I answer yes; shocked, angere 
and made mournfully sad; but these men knew they were goi: 
into a foreign country infested with danger against which tl. 
President had warned them prior to their embarkment in 1 
savage and bloodthirsty land. But I have seen slaughters 
our own land that gave me far more concern. More than 20 
years ago, at Homestead, Pa., where the foundations of Cx: 
negie’s castles were laid in the blood of three times the num 
ber of men just massacred in Mexico; in Colorado two yeu: 
ago we reached the climax of internal slaughter, when helples 
labor lay languishing by the score in the red blood that 
drenched the earth and the widows’ wail of slaughtered hu: 
bands and the screaming cries of children, made orphans by 
that slaughter, rent the air with agony, while the masters 0! 
these helpless wage slaves sat on the sofas in their palaces 
New York surrounded by gorgeous and imposing splendor, co: 
templating, with an insolent indifference, this reign of terro) 
born of inordinate greed, and sent the President of this gr 
Republic word that there was nothing in Colorado to arbitrat 

For 20 years I have been beseeching, in the name of outrag 
wretched, and impoverished labor, that this Republic “ int 
vene”’ to stop these corporation cannibals, these Pancho Vi 
commercial bandits from wholesale slaughters and murdero 
massacres. 

But Republicans who have nightmares and rage with sco: 
at President Wilson’s patient plan of watchful waiting 
Mexico have been carrying on a plan of watchful waiting 
these home massacres for 20 years. They have watched la! 
go down in despair, made homeless in a land where God’s siv 
house is teeming with natural wealth. They have been waic! 
ful and waiting until the corporation, by its venal and gre 
manager, has appropriated the earth—that God gave to man 
and the fullness thereof. 

They now not only refuse to intervene and “ establish justi 
insure domestic tranquillity,” but they turn with impude: 
accusation and rail at him who dares defend helpless humanit 

These gold-trimmed, diamond-bedecked masters of our cou 
try are more dangerous to the liberties of our people than 
hundred dens of red-shirted, flannel-mouthed anarchists ; for 1) 
anarchist is opposed to all government and all law, while tlh: 
soft-pedaled, pussy-footed pirates in politics and marau:! 
in business, without one restraining sentiment for the love o 
God or the respect of human rights, would make govern 
a mighty machine to rob, plunder, and pillage a helpless peo) 
under pretext of law. 

To perpetuate their sway they overawe the weak, shackle fl. 
strong, corrupt the venal, suppress the truth, and elevate fals: 
hoed in a thousand ways in the conflict between capital aid 
labor. 

God bless Gen. Miles, that righteous old veteran, whose recent 
utterances before the Committee on Military Affairs have the 
ring of true patriotism, not the metallic ring of war traflickers, 
counting dollars by the million while they arm England and 
ask a Republican leader to tell us we must chink metal in a 
billion-dollar pile for them to prepare us to fight England. 

Listen to the logical and patriotic language of the general, 
when he says: 

There is nothing to indicate that a larger military force will he 
required in the near future, if ever. I am not alarmed by the reporte | 
ability of any strong European belligerent to land a force of 300,000 
men and sw our coast line. If such a feat were possible, and this 
army of invasion could not be destroyed by the uprising patriotism c! 
the American people while the ships that brought it were going back 
for another load, I would prefer to live in some other country. 

The following letter, written by Maj. R. W. Hurdle, a Virginia 
veteran of Stonewall Jackson’s army, signed by a hundred 
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St 2. That personal incomes, family incomes, or joint incomes 
000 per annum shall be assessed, 















and the owner or owners thereof s | pay into the Treasury each year | 
in time of peace um equal to the average annual cost of one soldier | 
or sailor for each $25,000 of said income in excess of $75,000 per 
annum, and in time of war for each $12,000 of said incomes in excess 
of $12,000, That in assessing the values provided in this section the 
\ res set by State courts shall be a pted 

S 3. That any dowry, inheritance, bequest, legacy, income, or | 
othe um of money arising or accruing f 1 property or investments 
in the United States to a foreign potentate, principality, corporation, 
firm, or individual, other than for charitable, educational, or benevolent 

poses, shall issessed, the owner thereof shall pay into the 
Treasury in time of peace a sum equal to the average annual cost of 
a soldier or sailor for each $25,000 of said funds received in excess 
of $50,000 per annum, and in time of war for each $12,000 of said 
fund ceived in excess of $10,000 per annum 

Sec. 4. That in order to ascertain the average annual cost of one 
oldier the total number of soldiers and sailors, active and retired offi- 
cel he Army and Navy, shall be divided into the total annual cost 
of said soldiers, sailors, active and retired officers, and the result shall 
repi t the annual average cost of one soldier as contemplated by 
t! 

Si 5. That the Secretary of War and the Commissioner of Cor 
porations shall have power to prescribe rules and regulations govern 
ing the execution of this act, and shall provide for collection through 
the Treasury Department. 

Sec. 6. That all members or officers of corporations, all citizens or 
residen of the United States subject to impressment or assessment 
under the provisions of this act, who refuse or fail to comply with such 


provisions shall be deemed guilty of desertion, and upon conviction 
shall be punished as provided by law in case of desertion, That the 
incomes, dowries, inheritances, or legacies, etc.. accruing to foreigners, 
described in section 3, shall escheat to the United States upon the 
of any court of competent jurisdiction if said foreigners fail 
to comply with the provisions of this act. 

Spec. 7. That corporations, associations, or individuals engaged solely 
in religious, benevolent, charitable, or education work shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, whether such corporations, associa- 
tio: or individuals are domiciled within the jurisdiction of the 


United States or abroad. 


If we must fight England, then every call for extensive arma- 
ment is a eall for an embargo as a measure of defense. 

On January 31, 1916, I submitted the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Rules and ordered to 
be printed: 


Nesolution 


Whereas the gentleman from Iilinois [Hon. JAMES R. MANN], chosen 
lender for the Republican Party on the floor of this House, in an 
impassioned and intense speech advocating a huge Army and Navy, 
urging that we tax our people billions of dollars to organize and 
maintain an Army of 300,000 men and a Navy “ equal to the best in 
the world,” told us in serious accent and quavering octaves that Eng- 
land was the country that we would have to fight, saying ‘“‘ we must 
prepare, and prepare now’; and 








Whereas the great daily papers have, with remarkable unanimity, re- 
gardiless of former political alignments, extolled that speech as wise, 
statesmanlike, and patriotic, and pronounced the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] a great leader; and 

Whereas England is the only nation that ever did make war on us and 
invade our country; and 


Whereas we believe she is the only power that could make war on us 
with any hope of success, having Canada on the north, furnishing an 
excellent base of supplies and a strong arm of support, and having 
iapan, her yellow ally, who could attack us on the Pacific coast, and 
having Pierpont Morgan, one of our American Tories, now serving in 
every aspect as resident envoy and minister plenipotentiary with the 
officers of the Steel Trust and Powder Trust as minister of munitions ; 
an ! 

Whereas the same crowd of leading Republicans and leading papers 
and the special interests and war traffickers that are urging this 
massive military program are, many of them, maligning, castigating, 
and traducing our President because he does not invade Mexico, so 
England could have that country as an ally to engage us on the 
south while she stormed us on the Atlantic, Japan on the Pacific, and 
Canada on the north; and 

Whereas it is criminal negligence, extreme folly, and wantonly wicked 
on our part to allow these Anglo-Americans, these mercenary tories, 
these war traffickers to make billions of money in preparing England 
to fight us and then demand that we pile a billion dollars into their 
tills to prepare us to fight England: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we authorize the Speaker of this House to appoint a 

committee of five, three of whom shall be the chairmen of the Ways and 

Means Committee, the Committee on Military Affairs, and the Committee 

on Naval Affairs, to confer with the President and his Cabinet to con- 

sider, in the face of these possibilities and serious conditions, the ques- 
tion of laying an immediate embargo on the exportation of arms and 
munitions as the first step in preparedness and national defense. 


Coinage of a MeKinley Souvenir Gold Dollar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RICHARD W.AUSTIN, 
: OF TENNESSEE, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, February 7, 1916. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 


to extend my remarks on the pending bill “ For the coinage of a 


McKinley souvenir gold dollar in commemoration of the erection 
of 2 memorial to William McKinley, late President of the United 
States,” I offer the able oration of Hon. Joseph G,. Butler, jr., 


; of Youngstown, a leading citizen of Ohio and the founder 


' ws . s . . . al 
| McKinley Memorial at Niles, Ohio, delivered on Novem) 
| 1915, at the laying of the corner stone of the memorial 

| The oration is as follows: 

| 


ORATION OF HON. JOSEPH G. BUTLER, JR 


Fellow citizens, patriotism, protection, and prosperity 
the combined watchwords and slogan of William Mek 
} He was a patriot from boyhood up and a_ protectionist 
principle and conviction, and a harbinger of prosperits 
the end. 

William McKinley was born almost on the exact spot ot 
memorial building January 29, 1843. The little old white si 
house which he attended was a part of the location of the 
rial building. 

Pride of ancestry had no place in the make-up of Presi 
Mikinley, nor had it in the mind of his honored father, Wil 
McKinley, sr. The McKinleys are of Scotch-Irish descent 
no doubt could trace their origin back to a remote period s! 
anyone take the trouble. It is known that the family in Any 
came from the Donegal Valley, a good old Irish name. ‘1 
valley is in Lancaster County, Pa. There the old Donegal TP) 
byterian Church, built early in the eighteenth century, st: 
The history of this church is somewhat seant, but a tablet 
marble attached to the wall tells that the church was foun 
by Arthur Patterson in the year 1722, and that in 1740 the ch 
received a patent from John Thomas and Richard Penn. Dy 
the Revolution the pastor of the little church was a follo 
of the King, but one day after service his congregation t 
him out and made him swear allegiance to the colonies wn 
a white oak tree in front of the church. The tree still st 
in solemn majesty and is known as the witness tree on acco 
of the circumstances mentioned. The tree is revered as n 
as the church. In this historic church, visited as a shrine by 
admirers of the late President McKinley, worshiped his gr 
great-great grandmother, Sarah Gray, who was married to 1) 
McKinley on December 10, 1780. 

David McKinley was a soldier in the Revolutionary War 
achieved an honorable record. The second son of David Meck 
ley and Sarah Gray McKinley was James Stevenson MeKit! 
born September 19, 1783. He removed to Mercer County, VP 
where he married Maria Rose, who was born in Mercer Cov 
Pa., November 15, 1788, and died at Niles, Ohio, August 
1847. Their son, William McKinley, was born in Mercer Co 
November 15, 1807, and was married to Nancy Allison on Ja: 
ary 6, 1829. Nancy Allison was born at New Lisbon, Columbi 
County, Ohio, April 22, 1809. The third son of William Meki: 
and Nancy Allison McKinley was born at Niles, rum) 
County, Ohio, January 29, 1848. He was elected twenty-t 
President of the United States of America on November 3, 18: 
and reelected November, 1900. 

William McKinley, sr., was one of an old-time sized fam 
14 children in all. They were Elizabeth, William, David, 
drew, Celia, James, Mary, Sarah, John, Ephraim, Han 
Martha, Helen, and Benjamin. 

William McKinley, sr., the father of the President, wa 
founder or manager of blast furnaces by trade or professi 
He had charge of various charcoal furnaces in different loci! 
ties. The duties of a charcoal-furnace manager in the pion 
days were severe and varied, requiring much skill and knowled 
as well as hard work and a strong physique. He was cbliz 
to superintend the making of charcoal used for fuel, which \ 
then done in open mounds and widely scattered about, the ch 
ping of wood, the mining of the ore, managing the furnace, «1 
in fact, had full charge of all the details of manufacture uw: 
the resultant product, charcoal pig iron, was ready fo 
market, where his duties ended. 

William McKinley, sr.’s educational advantages were contin: 
entirely to such facilities as were afforded by the comimon-scliv 
system, and which, in those early days, were meager enous 
but he was naturally bright and absorbed all there was to b 
had. He commenced earning his own living at the early sg 
of 16. He was baptized in the Presbyterian faith, but with his 
family affiliated with the Methodist church. He died a peacefi 
| death at Canton, Ohio, November 24, 1892, at the ripe age of $ 
years. 

On account of the enforced absence from home of her husbat 
| the education of the family devolved almost wholly on Mot! 
| McKinley as she is now familiarly known. She was a woman 0 
| strong, rugged, positive character. Her old neighbors at Nile 
| say of her that she was known as a peacemaker, always doi! 
| some good, kind act, ministering to the sick, helping the poo 
and needy, and doing other Christian work. It was the custo 
in the early days for the schoolmasters to board around, enc! 
family that was able boarding the teacher a week or more, ‘Thi 
teachers were always glad to find shelter in the McKinley home. 















































McKinley's first teacher was named Alva Sanford and was 
ocally known as “Santa Anna.” He came to Niles soon after 


he Mexican War and had charge of the Little White School- 








mse for a number of years. He was called Sant \ 
some supposed slight resemblance to the great Mexican 
neral, but it was possibly because of his peaceful 
He was a character and his methods of discipline at | S 
nt were unique, running largely to ridicule. The boys and 
‘Is were on opposite sides of the schoolhouse, and one mode 
nunishment was to send a boy to the girls’ side of the | s¢ 
nd place him between two girls his onee happened to young 


McKinley, and the relator says he seemed to enjoy it 
His next teacher was William V. Morrison, who afterwards 
came a clergyman, having a charge at Providence, R. L. 
ir. Morrison wrote of President McKinley : 





He was a genial, clean, bright boy and a general favorit As a 
lent his recitations were well prepared it i ] t to d 
tine that he had pent any time ove! them. On ount 

1 frequently invited him to a seat near ] to g tl 
nts a chance to plod through what ! 1 to learn at a glance. 


Che martial spirit which prevailed for many years at Niles 


fter the close of the Mexican War caused the male students | 


to form training bands of young soldiers. The youths wore 
paper caps and wooden swords, and the regular Saturday half 
holiday was spent in marching and maneuvering. MclWinley 
as a private in one of these juvenile companies and oftet 
erred to it in conversation. The early school days at Niles 
in through a period of free trade. It is certain 
Kinley’s protection and sound money views were rooted and 
rounded by his youthful observations. The Wards had an iron- 
Hling mill at Niles, which pulled along and gave employment 
to a great many men and fed a great many mouths, but it had a 
onstant struggle for existence. Money was scarcely known. 
Che men were paid a dollar or two on Christmas and Fourth of 
July in State bank bills. The men took good care to spend the 
mey before a counterfeit detector could be consulted to see 
the bills were of a broken bank. All of the balance of the 
ees earned were traded out at the company’s store 
were had by trading nails and bar iron, which were teamed in 
some instances over 30 miles. 


Supplies 


The McKinley family removed to Poland in 1854 on account 
if the better educational facilities afforded by. that plac Mi 
Kinley’s school days at Poland and his subsequent transfer to 
he college at Meadville and the tinishing of his education at the 
Albany Law School are well-known historical facts, 

On October 31, 1896, just prior to the presidential election, a 
delegation of more than 12,000 from Mahoning Vulley paid a 
visit to William McKinley at his Canton home. After 
in review, President McKinley spoke as follows: 


passing 


My fellow citizens and friends of the Mahoning Valley, I am grate 
ul and appreciative of this splendid demonstration from my old friends 
ind constituents. This audience is remarkable not only for its num 
ers but in the character of those who are here assembled It is not 
nly an audience representing my old constituents but it is an audien 


epresenting the home of my birth and early manhood and it is also | 
I £ ’ ! 


made up of representative citizens of the home of my later years, 

And here to greet you as friends of my boyhood and manhood are 
representative people of the city of Canton. Their voices are mingling 
with yours in a chorus of patriotism that stirs my heart and gloriously 
sustains the great cause in which we are engaged. It is like a reunion 
of old friends. It is a reunion of old friends, and revives a multitude 

sweet and tender memories, for you come from my birthplace, the 
home of my boyhood and early manhood, and the dear old town where 
i as a boy enlisted in the service of the country This presence recalls 
precious memories of the past. It is as welco-yne as a benediction from 
those whom we love. Looking into the faces of this great audience I 
ee some of my schoolmates, some who afterwards taught in the dis 

ict schools, and some who enlisted, with or without the nsent of 

nxious parents. in the Union Army at the breaking out of the Civi 
War; but how much larger the number of those whom we all recall! 
a have answered the roll call on the other shore. Peace to their 
ashes. 











The National McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association was 
born at Niles, Ohio, February 4, 1910. I was invited to attend 
a banquet and meeting of the board of trade held on that date, 
my subject being “The Town Beautiful.” Dufing my brief 
talk it came to me, as an inspiration, that something should 
be done in a substantial way to honor the memory of this grent 
man at his birthplace. I thought that something more should 
be here other than a tablet certifying to the exact spot on which 
he was born. My idea was to build something of an educa- 
tional nature, and I made the suggestion at this banquet that 
[ would undertake to raise a fund for the purpose indicated. 
Upon bringing the project to the attention of my friends, more 
particularly in the iron and steel trade, I was gratified by the 
cordial reception with which the idea was received. Encourage- 
ment came from all points. The project was indorsed by 
William H. Taft, who was at that time in the presidential chair ; 
by Hon. Whitelaw Reid, then ambassador to the Court of St. 





James; Judge Gary, president of the United States Steel Cor- ! 
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both—-and more. All classes and conditions of contemporane- 
ous Aiperican citizenship and of American endeavor will find in 
this undertaking an opportunity to pay respect and reverence to 
the most beloved character in our national history next only to 
the immortal and incomparable Lincoln himself; and, in passing, 
it is to be noted that in pureness and loftiness of patriotism, in 


geutieness, in patience, in serenity of disposition, in undema- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


gogic democracy, in absence of malice, and in broad sym- 
pathy with human kind, there are no two characters in Ameri- 
ean history more akin than Abraham Lincoln and William 
MeWinley. 

all-inclusive as the birthplace-inemorial idea is in its } 


al to every phase and class of our nationality, it is espe- 


dear to the old soldiers. McKinley was the last member of 





frie which this earth can give 
United States of America. 
private. 


to man—the Presidency of the 
He entered that Army a boy, as a 


for over four years under the flag, and he came forth from the 
war 2 major in rank and a man in stature and in set principles 
and established character. Tate took him along the perilous 


inconquerable grand Army to reach the very pinnacle of | 


He marched and bivouacked and fought and suffered 


path of active politics, but he walked down its course unscathed | 


and clear of mire. 
nomics and statecraft were his daily vocation, and when 
stricken by the dastard’s hand he was full of the responsi- 
bilities of his great office. 
struggle, 


thing dearer and closer to him than all else, next to kith and 


kin, and that was the associations connected with the Civil 
War, and to him every companion in arms was indeed a com- 
rade through life. So the old soldiers, officers and men, on 


their part think of McKinley; to his memory go out their (en- 
derest and most affectionate reverence. 


The deep and complicated problems of eco- | 


Through all these years of study, of | 
of turmoil, and of political triumphs there was one | 


' on flood control. 


It is early yet to estimate the value of William McKinley's | 
life and its effect upon American hisiory. Even now great 


administration marked a most important epoch in American 


statesmanship in its far-reaching influence upon the future of | 


all nations, It was William McKinley who, though himself from 


the North, yet won the love of the South and knit the Nation | 


closer 


together. His administration brought prosperity. The 
factory chimneys aglow all over the country are in themselves 


inanimate monuments to the memory of MchKinley. 
THE BILL. 
Copy of the bill as it passed the House of Representatives on 

February 7, 1916. 

A bill for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir gold dollar, in commemo- 
ration of the erection of a memorial to William McKinley, late 
President of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of aiding in defraying the 
cost of completing in a suitable manner the work of erecting a memoria 
in the city of Niles, Ohio, to William McKinley, late President of the 


United States of America, the Secretary of the Treasury shall be, and 
is hereby, authorized to purchase in the market so much gold bullion as 
may be necessary for the purpose herein provided for, from which 
there shall be coined at the United States Mint, Philadelphia, standard 
gold dollars of the legal weight and fineness, to the pumber of not 
exceeding 100,000 pieces, to be known as the McKinley souvenir dollar, 
struck in commemoration of the erection of a memorial to William 
McKinley, late President of the United States of America, in the city 
of Niles, Ohio, his birthplace, the devices and designs upon which coins 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and all provisions 
of law relative to the coinage and legal-tender quality of the standard 
gold dellar shall be applicable to the coins issued under this act, and 
when so coined said souvenir dollar shall be delivered, in suitable par- 
eels, at par, and without cost to the United States, to the National 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association and the dies shall be 
} 


destroved 


Child Labor and Humanitarian Laws. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


CIARLES H. 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


HON. 


rie House or REepresenratives, 
1916. 


Mr. Speaker, there under consideration 
25-4, a bill to prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor. The power of the Federal Government 
extend to the prohibition of child labor in the various 
States, that power being conferred upon the States by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. But having reserved to itself the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, the Federal Government 
reach which, for reasons not creditable to 
Sti: not been corrected by those States. 


Ix 


Wednesday, February 2, 


RANDALL. 
chs Ee 


\I 


is 


to-dis 


1 
does not 


some evils certain 


Cs, have 





RECORD. 


For example, some years ago Congress enacted the pl 
nct, 


I 
il 


which most persons feel is a prohibitory law against 
teration foods. It is simply an act prohibiting inter: 
commerce in adulterated food, and even with such 
power of regulation has become very effective. 

There is under consideration by this Congress a bill 
duced by me which would eliminate alcoholic liquors froim | 
leges of interstate commerce, and its enactment would as 
tively destroy the commercial profit of the liquor trafii 
similar law has destroyed the traflic in adulterated food 
and the bill now under consideration will eliminate 
labor from every mill, mine, and factory in the United Si 

Child labor is a blot upon the name of this Republic. 1 
disgrace to civilization. It is high time that a little mor 
manity be written into our laws and a little less dollar co: 


of 


as 





Flood Committee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 


Or 


A. OLDFIELD 
ARKANSAS, 
In roe Hovse or Represenrarives. 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 
Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I want to state in the « 
that I am heartily in favor of this resolution. I think the 1 
ought to be adopted which will create a committee of this Ho 


The question of flood control and drainag 
which committee drainage bills will be referred, are two ot 


& , most important questions confronting the people of the Sout! 
statesmen and world historians have agreed that the McKinley | 


Last August we had an unprecedented flood in Arkansas. 
1914 the people of my part of Arkansas were afflicted with 
of the most severe droughts in the history of that part ot 
country. In 1915 we had the finest prospects for crops we | 
ever had, but in August, as the crops were beginning to matu 


| the great flood came and destroyed absolutely all crops on 


} 


RANDALL,| 


ean | 


} put water on the dry and arid lands of our country. 


rivers of my district, and I think it was general over the St 
of Arkansas. As soon as the water got off the land and the | 
dried out the people plowed up their corn and their cotton 

sowed a great deal of wheat and oats. It became necessary 
do this because this would furnish pasture for the wi 

But now, at this time, there is even a greater flood in my dist 
than the flood last August. Some of the people are in destit 
circumstances, and I sincerely hope that this House will! | 
a bill which I have introduced to appropriate $250,000 to | 
the destitute persons in Arkansas. I received a telegram on 
Monday, the 3ist, telling me that conditions were more ser 
than last August, and asked me to have the Government 

a Government boat to certain points on upper White R 
and prevent the loss of human life. I die this, and I underst 
that no lives have been lost on the White River. I had a t 
gram from the governor of the State telling me that the | 
eral Government aid was necessary in various communitic 

Arkansas, and the Arkansas delegation are united on the pr 
sition that the Federal Government ought to act. The Gov 
ment has acted in similar cases, and I believe the Goverm 


i ought to act in this particular case, and I believe the Gov 


ment will act. 

This committee which we are about to create on flood co: 
will be one of the most important committees in this H 
especially to the Southern States. Therefore, Mr. Speak 
hope and trust that the rule will be adopted and the commit! 
created. There are millions of acres of as fine land as ther 
on this earth in Arkansas and other Southern States that 
almost valueless because water remains on it for a large |» 
tion of the year. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is just as import 
to take the water off of the wet lands of our country as it is 
Theret 
I give this resolution my hearty support. [Applause.] 

We have just passed in the House a bill appropriating $25.0 
000 for the purpose of helping the various States of the [ 
build good roads for the people, and we all hope this bill 
pass the Senate at this session of Congress and becoine a | 
And, Mr. Speaker, we are going to pass at this session of Co 
gress a rural-credits bill which will enable the farmers of © 
country to borrow money on long time at low rates of interes! 
These are important measures to Arkansas and to the So 
generally, and I believe when this legislation is placed upon 
statute books our country will prosper as never before. [-\] 
plause. | 


@ 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


— 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 
OF INDIANA. 
In vue House or Representatives, 


7 7 . 
Wednesda, Le mPruarH 2. pope 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, if there is a question as 
to the constitutionality of the pending child-labor bill, I am 
going to resolve all doubts in favor of the children, in favor of 
their education, in favor of their physical and mental develop 

ent, their well-being, and their opportunity to become strong 
and qualified men and women. But no provision of the Federal 
Constitution is plainer and more unequivocal than the power 


‘ranted to Congress to regulate commerce between the several } 


States. This provision has been before the Supreme Court time 
nd again, and this right of Federal control has been conclu- 
sively sustained and is no longer a question in dispute. 

While it is true that each State has power to pass a child- 
labor law, yet it is clear that no effective legislation for the 
protection of children can ever be secured in this way. No 
Strate will pass a law restricting employers of that State in the 

cht to employ children while such employers musi sell their 

dis in competition with manufacturers of other States who 
re not so prohibited. It may be the earnest desire of a State 
gislature, in response to the public opinion of that State, to 
fford this protection to children, yet while the manufacturers 
another State are allowed to employ children without re- 
ction such State legislature would hesitate to so restrict 
their own manufacturers and thereby place them at a disad- 
antage to compete in the markets of the country. It would 
be putting its own citizens at a disadvantage in trade with the 
itizens of other States. But national legislation obviates this 






objection and places the employers of all States on an equality, 
leaving the way clear to provide full and ample protection to 
children without favor or discrimination against the citizens of 
y State, 
We have heard much about the conservation of our resources 


oval, iron, minerals, and timber and much legislation has been 
enacted to effect such conservation. But the greatest of 

ourees, the children of the country, has been overlooked and 
celected. There are now more than 20,000,000 children of 
school age. A large number of these are not in school to pre- 
re themselves for future manhood and womanhood, but are 
dwarting their bodies and minds by overwork and close con- 
finement and will be left handicapped and at a great disac 
vantage through their entire life. It is not only due to them 
their individual welfare, but is due to the country for the gen 
eral welfare that these children should be in school at least 
until they complete the common branches of study, if not the 
gh-school grades, in order to be prepared for the problems and 
dertakings of life and to meet competition from the educated 
nd trained. 
While this bill, if enacted into law, will take thousands « 
children from our factories and workshops and mines, this loss 
in production will be trivial to the loss the country is now suf- 
fering in allowing children to be neglected and to grow to man 
hood and womanhood dwarfed in body and mind and left un 
prepared and disqualified for future life. This loss in production 
Will be paid a thousand times in the betterment of the future 
manhood and womanhood of the country, in the improved con 
ditions of life thereby resulting, and the higher standard of « 
zenship to be gained. 

lt is true that many of these children are now working t 
supply themselves with the necessaries of life, but if the publie 
welfare requires that State and Nation should provide for the 
education of the children of the country, it is equally imperative 


that State and Nation should likewise contribute support to 


children where they are without means for their maintenanc 
While being educated. 
But there is a double crime in child labor, a crime 
the child itself and a crime against the workingman who 
a family of children to support and maintain in school must wo 
in competition with overworked and underpaid child tal 
There are enough men to perform the labor of the country whi 
the children are being educated. 

The true facts of the situation and the eruel inconsist ics 
vith which as a Nation we are confronted enn not be 
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fearful, even with the few that might be affected, that it might 
not be the child affected by the pussage of this bill that would 
disturb the condition in their cotton mill, but openly stated that 


f the ( lren were removed from the mills the families of 
the children would take themselves to other communities, and 
that would be a serious handicap to the operation of their par- 
ticular mill 


1 cull your attention to this particular phase, because the wit- 
nesses testified that it was necessary to have the child em- 
ployed in the cotton mill, as it took the aggregate earnings of 
the adults and the children to properly support the family. Not- 
withstanding the fact that they also testified that house rent. 


furs and other necessities were low in comparison to other 
localities—the houses and fuel being furnished by the mill at a 
very low cost. This being the case the natural supposition 
would be that It would be very easy for the family to exist in a 
cotton-mill town. ‘The very opposite is the case, however, be- 


cause the earnings of all the family, including the children, are 
necessury, according to the testimony of the mill owners, to 
kee) the families in the vicinity of the cotton mills. The real 
reason, to my notion, is that if the child is taken out of the 
cotton-mill industry in the South the family, not having enough 
income to justify it in staying in the community, will move 
away. Hither that, or the real reason for the opposition of the 
ecotton-mill owner is apparent—that he must raise the wages of 
the adults and older children of the family. That is something 
the cotton-mill owners do not want to do. It is-net so much the 
labor of the child they desire as it is the labor of the child in 
conjunction with the rest of the family, as in this way they only 
earn enough to provide a living income so that they may main- 
tain their family in a proper manner. 

I call vour attention to one circumstance in connection with 
the appeal of the southern cotton-mill owners and the Repre- 
sentatives on the floor of this House from the several States 
affected. Not in one instance did they bring a woman to testify 
on their side or to protest against the enactment of this legis- 
lation. It is true that Mr. Clarke, the editor of the Southern 
Textile Magazine, representing the cotton-mill owners, testified 
that some of the mill operatives sent petitions opposing this 
measure; but it is also true that Mr. Clarke testified that, in the 
main, these petitions were gotten up and circulated by the cotton- 
mill owners, und each and every operative was supposed to sign 
his or her name either in favor or against this measure so that 
his or her position might become known. In no other way did 
they show a desire upon the part of the women of the South to 
maintain a condition that meant the exploitation of the children 
of the Southern States. 

This measure wiil pass and become a law, and the cotton-mill 
owners of the South, as well as the manufacturers in all sections | 
of the country, will continue to remain in business, and us time 


goes on will consider it one of the greatest blessings in the way 
of legislation ever enacted by the Congress of the United States. 

I wish to incorporate in my remarks a pamphlet issued by the 
National Child Labor Committee entitled “ What the Newspapers 
Are Saying about the Keating-Owen Bill,” which will give you 
some idea as to how the leading newspapers of the country 
feel upon this very important and humanitarian measure, and 
showing the sentiment not alone in the North but even in the 
South in favor of this bill: 


NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR COMMITTEE, 
New York City, January, 1916. 


WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS Say ABOUT THE KEATING-OWEN BILL. 
{From the Chicago (I1!.) Tribune, Aug. 5, 1915.] 


The demand for national action is apparent from the standpoint of 
accomplishing something within the next decade. Georgia has a decent 
standard fer the protection of the child, but an inadequate appropriation 
for enforcement. Alabama has an efficient enforcement of a fair law, 
and an attack is now heing made to abolish the office. Illinois defeated 
the legislation upon the plea that it ts unfair, and New York has made 
a shameless recerd. National legislation will have the good effect of 
equalizing the conditions and insuring wide enforcement. 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal, Jan. 4, 1916.) 


But the right to grind the hope and health and joy out of little 
children by long hours of hard labor in close facteries or dark mines 
belongs to no man and no corporation of men. And it is against the 
greed of these would-b> grinders that the child-labor committee has 
formulated its bill. The members of this committee are not speaking 
from hearsay information. They have personally inspected the mills, 
the sweatshops, and the mines where the blood and hope of the unde- 
veloped children have been coined into factory products. It is in behalf 
of these children that they are seeking to arouse public sentiment, that 
Congress may be induced to pass a national law that will be effective 
anid protective. 


{From the New York (N. Y.) Tribune, Jan. 19, 1916.] 


Nubody now attempts to defend child labor as an abstract problem. 
Concrete attempts to retain it for what seem to be individual or locality | 


benefit, therefore. stamp themselves as cle i 

“Where the child ts wu “1, the Nation and its ‘ 

as the Honse committee's report well says. It remains for Cor 
passing this measure, to see that neither indivi 
Nation can be wronged in the futnre. 
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{From the Boston (Mass.) Transcript, Jan. 22, 19 


Honest workmen, fathers of families, do not want to compet 


little children, aud certainly vot with their own children. 1 
be little local opposition to adequate legislation , it 
national. There ts but one answer to the demand, ar 


passage of the Keating-Owen antichild-labor bill, 
{From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger, Nov. 16, 1915 


As the bill goes no further than a prohibition of interstate 
in the products of children under 14 emploved in fact 
working bours of children under 16 to eight hours a day, and 
the employment of children uuder 16 in mines and quarries, it 
be called either extreme or radical. Now that public attentior 
again concentrated on the measure, the child-labor committee 
ful that the influences which prevented its enactment wil! be 
of the way by the force of humane and progressive public opin 
{From the Dallas (Tex.) News, Jan. 19, 1916.] 


The consequences of child labor make too big a social price to ¢ 
the rather meager material prosperity that cotton mills yield 
community. It was disclosed during the committee hearing on 
that in North and South Carolina it ts permissible to work 12 
children tn eotten milis 11 hours a day. The physical, intel: 
social, and moral consequences of such unremitting labor in a 
mil} on children whose minds and bodies are yet plastic are « 
Their earthly destiny is, in most instances, the poorhouses, the ho 
the asylums, and the jails. The dividends their labor makes 
veality paid by the community that tolerates the evil cause in th: 
of taxes to support the large and ever-expanding institutions for 
the demoralizing, dehumanizing, and decivilizing process mak 
The human product of cotton mills that work children in the wa 
are worked in the Carolinas makes their commercial preduct a 
the community. 

It is to be hoped that the bill which has been reported to the I 
will be enacted into law. If that should result in the removal of 
mills from the South, the South can witness their departure wit 
regret, 

{From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Leader, Jan. 8, 1916.] 


This is the bill for which every union in the United States s 
It is the bill that is supported by every professional philanthrop 
by every person who has made any study of the effects of child 
It is a bill against which there ts but one single ergument. That 
ment, however, is one which has prevailed against a multitude 
sirable laws. The argument is the profit to be made from the lat 
children. 


{From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, Jan. 19, 1916.] 


It is a condition and not a theory which confronts Congress, an 
condition is fraught with so much danger to future generatior 
its correction is likely to override philosophic scruples about int 
ence with the welfare of the States. 


{From the Kansas City (Mo.) Post, Jan. 18, 1916.] 


Passage of this law will throw a State’sshame back on itself. * 
If any State is willing to assume for itself this burden of illitera 
crime, of delinquency, of starved souls and bodies, let it. But the 

le of the whole United States should not be made a party to the z 
njustice and its utter lack of consideration to every principle of : 
living. 


{From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, Jan. 15, 1916.] 


It is difficult to conceive of any friend of the child hesitating ; 
the removal of the last stand of the exploiter of the labor of 
children—the plea that they do it in other States, and competi 
therefore, compels it. When the Federal Government regulates 
labor the regulations will be alike in all parts of the country ani 
failure of States to protect their childhood will be overruled | 
higher power. 


{From the Hickory (N. C.) Daily Record, Jan, 15, 1916.] 


There are only a few defenders of those who would stand for 
system in North Carolina. A rich Commonwealth can not afford 
backward in the matter of child labor, and North Carolina mia: 
turers should let the world know that they are willing to go as [ 
any State in practical welfare legislation. Wholesale legislation 
coming, and it would be much better if the broad-minded men a 
the manufacturers would take it upon themselves to see that good 
are made and then obeyed. 

Ameng other newspapers that have published editorials favorin: 
bill are: 

Arizona: Tucson Star. 

California: San Francisco Bulletin. 

Colorado: Denver News. 

Connecticut : Bridgeport Telegram and New Haven Register. 

Fiorida: Tampa Times. 

Illinois: Chicago Herald. 

Indiana: Indianapolis Times. 

Iowa: Keokuk Constitution-Democrat. 

Loutsiana : New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Maine: Augusta Journal. 

Maryland: Baltimore American. 


Massachusetts : Boston Globe, Boston Post, and Fall River Herald. 


New Hampshire: Manchester Union. 
New Jersey: Newark News. 


New York: New York Call, New York Evening Sun, New York Glo 


New York Herald, and Rochsster Demo:rat and CuUronicle. 
North Carolina: Greenville Reflector. 
Ohio: Cleveland Press, 
Oklahoma: Tulsa Democrat. 
Pennsylvania: York Gazette. 
Rhode Island: Providence News-Democrat. 
Texas: Houston Post. 
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The Child-Labor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


Gr Wistconsin 
Ix rue Hovusr ovr Rerresenratives, 
Wednesday, Januar 26, 1916 
Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is one that sho v 
b on the statute books of our country years ago. The sent 


of the people has been on the side of such legislation 


vears, and the condition which it proposes to rectify has 
“the object of attention on the part of all soeciologi 
ts for a long time. 

The evil of child labor is a modern problem. It bas only been 
problem of much importance during the last half century, fe 
chile children have been subjected to abuse all over the world 

centuries, such abuse hus been more or less confined to 
ndividual eases or at least to small sections of the world and 
country until the recent development of machine industrialism 
Machine industrialism has undoubtedly brought many benet 
ent results to humanity and I would not for a moment min 
e them: but it has also brought a long train of abuses, an 


to my mind the worst abuse of all has been in the employment 
of very young children in the most unhealthful kind of work 


Statisties can not show, and will never be able to deseril 
unlimited amount of evil that has been wrought on the 
past generation and on generations yet unborn by the employ 
ment of children in factories, shops, and mines; but no thought 


1 1 


student of humanity can fail to notice the effects if he has 
acquaintance with such labor and its inevitable result 
We are talking much of preparedness in these days and have 


ch to say of battleships, armament, and armies, but ppos 
ne we have all of these, supposing we have the ships and the 

s and the munitions, who will man the ships and who will 
fill the ranks of the armies? The sons of the teiling masse 


uiways done it before and they will be called upon to do 


But you suppose, can you imagine, that the boy whos 
outh was stunted, whose physique was dwarfed, 
as erushed by hard years of arduous work in early youth in 
dismal and unhealthy factory will be fit or 
battle or stand the rigors of a campaign? 


do 


whose 


nble to fieht 


Do you suppose th: 


virl whose vitality was sapped by premature toil will be tit 

bear and rear a strong and virile fighting race of men‘ 

(his is only one of the many serious aspects of this matte 
) it is an important one. The future armies and navies of 
America are being defeated in every shop and factory in the 
land where children are employed, and we would be recreant to 
our plain duty if we did not do something to check the evil 


before it grows too grave. 


We have heard much in the last few years of cons tion of 
our resources. I agree in every way that we should conserve 
our resourees and prepare for the day after to-morrow, but to 


© a child is far more important than a tree or a plant, and I 
< for one that to conserve our future manhood and woman 


tiillit 


ood is a task not only nobler but far more practical nd 
utilitarian, 

I have listened with interest to the remarks of the gifted 
gentlemen from Maryland and Colorado {[Mr. Lewis and Mr. 


KEATING], Who speak of this evil from first-hand experience 
und I can add my testimony to theirs. I was obliged to 
irom the age of 9 and at 11 had the support of younges 
brothers and sisters to look out for. I weathered those days of 
laborious childhood and have perhaps been moderately suecess 
ful, but the bitterness of a childhood without 
recreation, the rightful heritage of every child, is with me still 


wor 


} li 
SChHOOLNS ot 


Men say that a child in such a position learns much that he 
much of the 


could not learn otherwise. I know that I learned 
seainy and evil side of life when I was a telegraph boy that I 
often wished I had never learned, and am only thankful that 


the earlier childhood lessons of a pious and devoted mothe 
helped me breast the pitfalls that child work beset me with 
rhere is no necessity—absolutely none whatever—for the en 


ployment of young children in a factory of 
excuse for it either. The only reason why it is done is to swell 
the pockets of an already too wealthy manufacturer who 
Starvation wages, and not content with earning eno 
dends at the expense of adult manhood, thy 
of his workman's living, that he may feast more luxuriously 
but musy drag childhood into this devil's maelstrom an 
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Child-Labor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN R. K. SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


In ree House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, from the discus- 
sion on the floor of the House during the consideration of H. R. 
8234, known as the Keating-Owen child-labor bill, it appears 
that there are a number of Members in this House who, while 
admitting the meritorious features of this bill and the great 
zood to be derived from its enactment as a law, yet hesitate to 
‘ast their vote in favor ef it because of its questioned consti- 
tutionality. If the desirability of this proposed legislation is 
conceded, then in view of the preponderance of opinion in favor 
of its constitutionality among so. many authorities on constitu- 
tional law I take it that it is proper for these Members to vote 
in favor of this measure, even though they as individuals are of 
opinion that the bill conflicts with the constitutional limitations 
placed upon the powers of Congress. 

On a great many questions of law we find a division of legal 
opinion, even in the courts, as is evidenced by the dissenting 
opinions filed in many cases. It is not strange, therefore, that 
in this particular instance men well versed in the subject do 
not agree. However, in view of the conflict of opinion of those 
best able to judge of the validity of this proposed bill, I submit 
that it is not right or proper for us, as a law-making body, to 
usurp the functions of the judicial branch of this Government 
and pass judgment upon a question over which there is such 
a conflict of legal opinion. 

Of course if there is no question of doubt in our minds but 
that the courts of this country will consider this bill unconsti- 
tutional, then it is clear our duty is to vote against it. If, how- 
ever, we believe that the ultimate decision of our courts upon 
this question is in doubt, and in view of the mass of legal 
opinion contained in the report of the committee, we must in 
fairness admit that the question of the constitutionality of this 
bill can at the most be considered to be only in doubt, then 
it is our duty to consider the merits of the bill only. 

In other words, it is proper for a Member of this House to 
reason thus: “ While I personally think the act is unconsti- 
tutional, nevertheless being convinced of the great benefits to 
be derived by its enactment, and admitting that the question of 
its constitutionality is on open question, since great legal minds 
are divided upon it, I will concede that possibly my own per- 
sonal opinion may be wrong, and will therefore vote in favor 
of the bill, leaving to the judicial branch of this Government the 
final determination of its constitutionality.” 

Personally I do not consider the question of the constitution- 
ality of this child-labor bill to be in doubt. The splendid and 
comprehensive discussion of judicial decisions on the powers of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce, so intelligently re- 
viewed by Prof. Thomas I. Parkinson, as appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 31, should convince the most 
skeptical Member of this House that the seope of this act is 
within the constitutional powers of Congress. 

There appeared before the Committee on Labor in opposition 
to the approval of this bill a number of gentlemen representing 
certain industrial interests in the South. The opposition of 
these gentlemen was based upon the argument that the measure 
was an encroachment by Congress upon the powers vested 
exclusively in the State authorities, and that the bill, if ap- 
proved, would ultimately be declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. Speaker, when some of the large industrial organizations 
of this country become so primed with devotion to the law and 
infected with such a zealous regard for the preservation and 
integrity of our United States Constitution as to send their 
i1dvoeates before our congressional committees to aid us in 
avoiding violence to our constitutional prerogatives. it behooves 
us to carefully seek out and consider the real motives and pur- 
poses of these self-appointed “ defenders of our liberties.”” The 
history of our country does not disclose any evidence that these 
large industrial interests have in the past been overzealous in 
th» careful and obedient observance of our laws. On the con- 
trary, we will probably all agree that in the past they have been 
the first to seek the loopholes in our legislative acts. We there- 
fore may properly ask ourselves why it is that these certain 
interests are now so fearful lest Congress usurp the rights and 


en eeeeunmummmeemenn 
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powers of the States. The answer to these questions apm 
be clear and convincing. 

The opponents of this bill lack the courage to come 
squarely attack the measure upon its merits. Instead t 
attempting to becloud and confuse the real issue and 
their real objections by bringing forward a feigned and fi 
reason to sustain their opposition. They will not and 
attack this bill upon its merits. They lack the audacity 
forward and argue in favor of the exploitation of the 
by the merciless, avaricious industrial interests of the 
and so they proceed to contemptuously attack the provis 
this most meritorious piece of legislation by raising the | 
cry of constitutional infringements. I will not dwe 
further upon this phase of the question. The methods p 
by the opponents of this bill appearing before our coi 
are to my mind conclusive as to its real merit and 
Noted legal students of constitutional law have given 
opinion that Congress, under its authority to regulate 
State commerce, has the power to prohibit the transport 
from State to State of the iniquitous products of child 
The advantages of the measure, the immeasurable arm 
good that is to be derived from its enactment, is sufficient 
fication for Congress, in view of the overwhelming prepo 
ance of opinion in favor of its constitutionality, to dec: 
bill constitutional fer legislative purposes and pass it wi 
further diseussion as to its legal aspects. 

This country has for a long time devoted much tir 
thought and has expended large sums of money for the consi 
tion and preservation of its natural resources, for its river: 
harbors, for its forests, and its animal life, and it is now 
that we boldly and unhesitatingly take definite steps fo 
conservation and preservation of that which is infinitely j 
precious than all of our natural resources—our little ones i 
children of to-day, who to-morrow will form our Ame! 
manhood and womanhood. , 

The system of child labor as practiced in some of the 
and manufacturing centers of this country is surely a most 
graceful blot on the eseutcheon of American freemen, anc 
which, if not checked, will entail ignorance, misery, and « 
dation on our children to the end of time. It is a national 
grace that we in this enlightened age permit our. little 
to become the abused hirelings of ruthless exploiters of | 
My own native State as early as 1848 saw the pernicious r: 
of unrestricted child labor, and in that year passed its 
child-labor law, prohibiting the employment of children | 
12 years of age in cotton, woolen, and silk factories and 
That year saw the start in the development of our child 
legislation, and in the past year our legislature, under the 
and inspiring guidance 6f our governor, Martin G. Brumb 
placed upon the statute books of this Commonwealth the 
advanced law regulating the employment of children that « 
in any State of this Union. 

It is recognized throughout the country that to-day Pen 
vania has the best, the most modern, and mode! legislation r 
lating this most important branch of laber law; and I take ¢ 
pleasure in acknowledging the debt of Pennsylvania to our 
and sagacious governor, Martin G. Brumbaugh, the ma 
whom more than any other Pennsylvania owes most of her 
gressive humane legislation. Not only does our law prohibi 
employment of children in the State under a certain age, | 
also prohibits the employment of any minor in certain o 
tions which are in themselves unfitted and unsuited to the 
of children. It further makes provision for the educati: 
children even after they have reached the age permitting 
to be employed, and fixes a minimum number of hours per 
for their education even while they are actuall: employed. 
education consists of attendance for a period or periods, e 
lent to not less than eight hours each week, at a school appr: 
by the State superintendent of public instruction. 

The school may be conducted in the establishment whe 
minor is employed, or in a public-school building, but 
events must be approved by the department of public inst 
tion. The school hours may not be on Saturday, nor bef 
o’clock in the morning nor after 5 o’clock in the afternoo 
any other day. No minor under 16 years of age is permit 
to work for more than 51 hours in any one week, or more | 
9 hours in any one day, or before 6 o’clock in the mornin; 
after 8 o’clock in the evening. The industrial board ot 
department of labor of the State has authority to prohibit 
employment of any minor under 18 years of age in any occ! 
tion which the board shall, from time to time, after pub! 
hearing thereon, deem dangerous to the life or limb or injurious 
to the health or morals of such minors. Proper provision 
made for the effective enforcement of all these regulations. 





—_ 
—_—— 


Tt will thus be seen that, judging by the standards set by the 
laws of the State of Pennsylvania, the provisions of the child- 


labor bill before the House can not be considered oppressive or | 


unduly severe. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted meritorious provisions of this 
proposed act, I feel that the measure deserves the unqualified 
support of every Republican Member in the House, because the 
fundamental principle of Republicanism—namely, protection— 
is embodied in the features of the bill. 
States the same principle of protection which the Republican 
Party would wisely apply to the country at large. Nearly all 
of the States of the Union have drastic legislation and laws 
prohibiting and regulating the employment of child labor in 
their factories, mills, and industrial plants. A few of our 
States permit the merciless exploitation of children, and it is 
not fair or just te the industries in the more advanced com- 


It applies as between | 


munities of the country that they should be compelled to com- } 
pete with those industries in other sections of the country which 


are enabled to produce their goods at less cost by the use of | 


ill-paid, helpless, child labor. 

This proposed act, if enacted into law, will mark a step for- 
ward in the industrial development of this country, and the 
penefits which will be derived from it will more than compen- 
us for the temporary loss sustained from the 


saute 


rearrange- | 


ment of business conditions necessitated in some of our States. | 





Richt of Congress to Regulate the Shipment of the Products 
of Child Laber as a Part of Interstate Commerce. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I know of no better subject on 
which to make my entrance into the deliberations of this House 
tl to raise my voice in behalf of the children of the Nation. 

i believe the question of child labor is one of the most vital 
questions before the people to-day, for on the education, devel- 


opment, and virility of future generations depends the perpetu- | 


ation and the advancement of our American institutions. I 
intend, Mr. Speaker, to support the bill now under considera- 
tion, prohibiting the entry into interstate commerce of articles 
produced by child labor. 
whil 
honor to represent, and with the conviction also that this meas- 
ure will promote the welfare of society. My own conscience as 
well prompts me to vote in favor of its passage. 

The district whose commission I hold knows nothing of child 
labor by aetual experience. It is free from this evil. The 
Long Island district is unique in its composition. Part of it lies 
in the great city of New ¥ork; a portion of it is suburban; much 
of it is deveted to agriculture and the industries pertaining to 
the sea. From our ports in times past ships built in our yards 
earried the American flag into distant oceans. Many manufac- 
turing enterprises add their industry to our ever-increasing 
prosperity. 
and thrift of eur people. By day and by night, under the starlit 
heavens or under the seudding clouds of a tempest, our sea- 


I do so in the belief that such a course | 
meet with the approval of the constituents I have the} 


Thriving towns and fertile farms attest the energy | 


sirt shores are patrolled by the Coast Guard, sturdy Ameri- 
eans, listening for the call for help which may come from the 


deep as some storm-tossed ship pounds on the bar. Our coasts 


are the last the ocean traveler sees, the first to welcome him | 


home to his native land. Along our southern shore stretches 
a series of bays and channels which some day when the Nation 
awakens to its real needs will become a great artery for com- 
mnerce and a means of transit for submarines in time of war. 


We have expended millions in the construction of our roads | 
and the improvement of our highways, while upon every hand | 


rise magnificent school buildings, the most conspicuous as well 
as the noblest tribute of our patriotic citizens to the advance- 
ment of the Republic. We realize the importance of education; 


We appreciate the value of inculcating in the hearts and minds | 


of our children love of country, devotion to the flag, and those | 


high principles of religious thought, pure morals and lofty 
ideals, whieh will enable them to carry forward and onward the 
ever-advancing civilization of our Nation. 
doing we seek no glory; we desire no stilted praise. 


For what we are | 
We wish 


, 


only 
deeds 
On the flo 


tion, of develo 


take no excepti Si 

Speaker, in my Ove 

above the devel f o 

of new lands i West 

in our armaments rises supre! 

to protect eS 
environment dwell Cx 
higher plane tha conservat 
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ness can hi: 
preparation of 


devolve upon 


umphant democra: 
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on that ground 

| duty. 
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their 
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In true House or Rep 
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fellows 
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‘lis: 11,811 
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ing the hour of 5; the eastern horizon is yet shrouded by the 
rkness of night; 5,500 little girls between the ages of 10 and 
13 years are dreaming in their beds, dreaming of toys and dolls 

d other childish things. The alarm clock sounds and the 

eat factory whistles blow and 10,000 tiny feet strike upon 
the cold and carpetiess floor. A few minutes later, pale and sad 
of face, half clad and fed, I see the throng of little workers 
marching to the mills. They pass a thousand homes of other 
children still dreaming their childish dreams, in slumber sweet. 
rhe hair of some is tied, while that of others falls loosely on 
ittle shoulders that show the signs of toil. Some wear little 
aprons, others have faded sweaters on. Some are bare of foot, 
some have shoes too large and others shoes too small. Some 
seem happy and some are crying as they trudge along, but all 
seem worn and pale. I look again, 5,500 little girls with bowed 
shoulders working in the mills. It is now half past 8, and 
hundreds of other children with well-filled dinner pails pass 
along the-road to school. Again: it is evening time, and the 
little ones worn with their ceaseless daily toil trudge slowly 
to their homes, and there, too tired almost to eat, many fall 
asleep and are carried to their little beds. 

Mr. Speaker, when I saw that picture it seemed to me I 
discerned among those infant toilers my own sweet child of 12. 
It seemed that her cheeks had become pinched and pale, that 
her shoulders were stooped and round, that her eyes were dull, 
her step was slow, her voice was sad, and her cheeks showed 
signs of tears. 

I have said enough. TI can not imagine a man who is the 
father of a tender little child who could be oppesed to this bill. 
I can not imagine a man who ever had a little brother or sister 
who would or could oppose it. I can not imagine a man whose 
memory bears him back to his own springtime of life who would 
not favor this bill. Suppose the morning of your life had been 
robbed of its sunshine, of its dewdrops, of its buttercups, and 
bird’s song; suppose your childhood dreams had been changed 
into nightmares caused by the whistle of the mills and the sound 
of the great clock at the unearthly morning hour of 5. 

We hear a great deal in these times about conservation. We 
appropriate vast sums to conserve the forests; vast sums to con- 
serve the oil and other industries. We make great appropria- 
tions in the interest of agriculture, in the interest of animal in- 
dustry and plant industry. We spend large sums of money to 
conserve the fish and game of this country, but what about the 
fatherless, motherless, and friendless children? 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill because it conserves 
the childhood of our country. It conserves their strength 
and gives them time to grow. It conserves their intellect and 
vives them time to go to school. It conserves their health by re- 
moving them from poisonous gases and filthy air. It conserves 
their lives by taking them away from vicious wheels and belts 

nd revolving drums, and it conserves their childhood days by 
permitting them to have time to sleep and play, wander and 
yonder, grow big of soul and sweet and kind of heart. 

I do not like a robber and I despise with all my heart a person 
who forces away the property of his fellow man. He is a heart- 
ess robber indeed who steals the charm of childhood lives, that 
takes the sparkle from childhood’s eye and the color from child- 
hoeod’s cheek, and causes the hearthstone and the threshold to 
beeome only places of refuge for tired feet. 

Mr. Speaker, with all my heart I support this bill. [Ap- 
\ ae ? 





Colombian Treaty Politics. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue House or RepresENntTATIVvVEs, 


Tuesdan, Ie bruary 8, 1916. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the Colombian 
treat S aenir » for publie discussion. It now involves the 


tion whether the United States shall pay $15,000,000 or 
$25,000,000 for Colombia’s interest in the Panama Canal. As 
retary of State, saw it, our financial liability 
o “salve” the wounded feelings of Colombia was fixed at the 
} rhea nount and it was to be accompanied by an apology 


approaching the abject. 


As I pointed out in July, 1914, and again in December of the 


me year, there seemed to be no good reason for the apology, 
even there was reason for paying Colombia any large sum in 
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cash. In the two speeches referred to I quoted extensi: 
translations by Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, secretary of the 


( “oy 
|} mercial Museum of Philadelphia, of documents found 
; Colombian records. These translations indicated that thy 
ticians of Colombia were not wholly oblivious of their possi) 


“strangle hold” upon the Treasury of the United States. co.;, 
that this country had entered upon the Panama Canal enteyyyic, 
and might be willing to bid a little higher than the terms »< 
upon. 

In my remarks of December 18, 1914, I introduced 
translations of official papers with this statement: 

Usually there are two sides to every question, but in this 
from the viewpoint of the Secretary of State, there was nothing 
United States to do but to pay what Colombia demanded. Sin, 
however, additional information has been brought to the United 
which indicates that there was some bartering over and above th, 
matter of $25,000,000. It now appears from official data translate: 
forwarded to me by Mr. Schoff that the Colombian Government ; 
for $30,000,000 plus $250,000 per annum for 100 years; that t! 
countered by an offer of $20,000,000 from the United States: anv 
finally, in order to * blot”’ the estrangement entirely from memu; 
compromise figure of $25,000,000 was substantially agreed to. 

The construction of the Panama Canal has already proven a 
drain upon the resources of the United States, and its maintenanc: 
cially in the event of war, will continue to draw heavily upon the 
of this country. It is interesting, therefore, to contemplate th: 
probability of another outlay of $25,000,000 to “salve” the w 
feelings of Colombia. 

COLOMBIAN MINISTER’S STATEMENT. 

That there are still two sides to the question appears 
the more recent discussion of the proposition to reduce 1) 
demnity the United States shall pay Colombia from $25,000.) 
to $15,000,000. The Colombian minister, Julio Betancourt 
quoted in the Washington Post February 4 last, takes th: 
side in a statement expressive of disappointment that 
indemnity is to be reduced. Since I intend to extend my re 
by referring again to “ the other side” of the question, it is 
that the statement attributed to Minister Betancourt shoul 
printed in full. So far as the Washington Post prints th: 
ister’s statement, it is as follows: 

_I can not conceive the reason why it is sought to make the « 
sion of regret mutual. It is as though a weak man who has been 
over the head with a big stick by a strong man should be asked at | 
time of reconciliation to apologize for having been assaulted. [It 
quite natural that Colombia profoundly regrets the loss of the Isth 
of Panama. An expression of regret by her in the treaty of Apri! | 


1914, would have been an irony without precedent in the ann: 
diplomacy. 


a 


NOT TENTH PART OF DAMAGE. 

As far as the indemnity is concerned, the $25,000,000 offered 
treaty does not cover even the tenth part of the damages don 
Colombia, taking into account only the actual value of the isthmus 
value of the Panama Railroad, which belongs to Colombia, the anu 
from the canal, ete. 

Neither does the $25,000,000 begin to cover half of the dues from 
which the United States was exempted during many years by the |! 
dom of transit across the Isthmus, which freedom of transit was 
ceded by Colombia to the United States as payment for the guaran 
of her rights of sovereignty and property over the Isthmus of Panama 

This is clearly set forth in article 35 of the treaty of 1848, Ey: 
body knows how the United States fulfilled its guaranties. 

DENIES “GRAFT” CONTEMPLATED. 

Confident that the Senate of the United States would approve | 
treaty signed in Bogota on April 6, 1914, at the instance of | 
American Government, my Government had decided to apply the ent 
amount of the indemnity to the sanitation of the ports of Buena \ 
tura and Cartagena, to the construction of various railroads and ot 
public works, from all of which American industry and commer 
would have profited. 

It is absolutely false that any part of the $25,000,000 would have 
gone to pay lawyers or commissions of any kind whatsoever. ‘This is 
but one of the many calumnies spread abroad to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of an act of justice worthy of the country of George Washington, 

WORK FOR FRIENDSHIP VAIN. 

At this moment—and this is my personal impression—lI feel that all 
the efforts, all the sacrifices made during the past 13 years to re- 
establish a legal status, to bring back confidence, and to renew the 
bonds of friendship between my country and this great Nation have 
been in vain. ; 

To repair injustice and restore the ancient friendship that existed 


| for more than a century between our two countries has been my con- 


stant aim, and to that end I have devoted more than three years ot 
patient diplomatic labor. I can only trust that in this unhappy nio- 
ment I may be spared the repetition of injurious slanders against my 
country, for even among the pagans of antiquity the victims selected 
for sacrifice were crowned with flowers. They were not insulted. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 

What the Colombian minister has said is entitled to fair 
consideration, but as there has been a disposition since Secre- 
tary Bryan’s suggestion of an “ abject ” apology with a financial 
olive branch to find fault with the United States for its appar- 
ent harshness to a less powerful country, we may be pardoned 


| for again invoking Colombian testimony upon so serious a 


matter. In thus presenting “the other side” I shall introduce 
the testimony of the administration of Gen. Rafael Reyes, 
Second Vice President of Colombia at the time the Hay-Herran 
treaty was being made the football of Colombian statesmen and 
who immediately thereafter became President of the Republic. 


i According to Mr. Schoff, who has been a careful student of the 
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Colombian situation, an official book entitled “Por Honor de | , ol Reyes had 


Colombia ” affords interesting reading for those who would um 
wittingly pluce the honor and integrity of Colombia above that | as the 

















































of the United States of America. hor 
During the administration of Gen. Rafael R s as P 7 
Colombia— f 
Says Mr. Schoff-— s 
he was bitterly attacked by the same political groups which ought | Juan P . 
about the defeat of the Hay-Herran treaty, i the chat was opel how 1 . we 
made that be had conspired with Mr. Beaupré, United States ministei if Gen. Rev 
at Bogota, and Seior Obaidia, Colombian governor of ul to | the p of 
bring about the revolt ef the Isthmus. In retut se charg How mu 
his administration issued at Bogota, from the na printing office, | ing self 
a book entitled “ Por Honor de Colombia,” which gives intimate detail a ‘ 
of the political conditions in Bogota during the canal negotiations and 
of the hopeless incompetence and corruption of the Government From 
this book, issued as an official document, and in effect as the party 
plea of the Reyes administration, the following passages are trar ted 2 
They afford no basis for the proposition that an apology is now du sever W 
from the United States to Colombia. 
NO CONSTITUTION ~ INFRINGEMENT. th I ( . 
Over the tremendous problem of the Hay-Herran treaty W h tl \ 
fest brains of tke two disputing countries have been « it a ve I 
have viewed it from many sides; all have expressed ma doubts rr n 
all have brought forward circumstances in favor and again i pre ) 
prieity; all proposed changes according to their judgment, but no or 
of them has been abie to say with certainty that it was absolutely good 
or solutely bad. Only Senor Perez y Soto has, and has had no doubt / 
on this particular. Since before the closing of negotiations he had i i 
deciared everything connected with it to be a crin The t 
a crime and would always be a crime in his infal ju 
the proof that his opinion about the treaty is blind, born of passic 
and not of deep study, is that he has never told us on what he founds 
it, nor why this treaty violated our sovereignty, nor what article of th ts s 
constitution it infringed—nothing, in shert, to reveal his erudition in | Mt t 
the matter. Nevertheless, once the Hay-Herran treaty was defined by Lait 
his ex cathedra as a crime and ignominy, he must proceed logically to was 
condemn to eternal flames with tranquil conscience all those who i . 
any manner intervened in negotiating it—that is to say, in the cor ; Ih 
mission of the crime—but through an aberration fro his degmat honor for tl 
judgment he brings this charge against Reyes. Why? Because Reyes did | @f Ben \ 
not participate in the crime? No; rather, because he did not prevent it aoe ated 7 
Setting aside Sefiors Martinez Silva, Concha, Herran, and all th “agen cect 
others who took part in the negotiations with the American Government = Brot 
all who approved them, all who applauded them, he violently attacks | ).> 
Reyes because he could bave impeded and did not impede the atur - . ; A” 
of the treaty; but Reyes could not intervene in the negotiation even | OO°*'" 
if he had tried. it a ing t 
COLOMBIAN LEGATION SHOULD IIAVE BEEN SUPPORTED. saw; th 
Since the negotiations for the construction of the canal were begun of the Gov 
with the American Government, our chancellery intrusted them and | bad been ; 
all their ramifications, such as canceling of contracts, transfer of | the I 
shares, etc., selely and exclusiv ly to the representative of Colombia the pending 
in Washington. Exclusively, we say, and this was a most important note o ' 
circumstance in which our Government took careful inter for an | With the « 
infinity of reasons—unity of action, indispensable in so vast an i bitter] i 
cate a matter; harmony and coordination, which should exist b 1 | ture of the 
the diverse details in order that all should run jointly and oppert: ‘ Cor ( 
to the final conclusion of the matter; reserve, impossible to secure n | in 
many persons are holders of the same secret; and, finally, elementary | from hi; 
precaution to prevent discordant or meddlesome intervention in every ti 
case disagreeable and hurtful. * * * In truth, to this fact any | of th: 
person might testify who had followed the negotiation in its cet ; 
but we refer particularly to Messrs. Concha, Paul, and Uribe and to 
the records of the ministry of foreign relations, * * * EF 
COLOMBIA’S FATE SEALED BY HER REJECTION OF HER OWN TRI Y. gis 
When the Cabinet at Washington received the baleful and unbelievable | “YTY™ 
news that the Senate of Colombia had rejected the treaty, without en- | PSS04O 44 
tering into further discussion, .our fate as regarded Panama wa may. th I 
settied. It was settled in advance, as we may see when we study the | C2me th 


record, because of the fact that it would be impossible further to deal 
with the Gevernment of Colombia. This was clearly expressed by the 
Department of State; this was shown by Beaupre and printed in the 
official and private press of both nations. Only the Senate of Colombia 
and certain “ patriots” did not comprehend this, and were still con 
fident—we know not whether by our right or our strength—that 
the United States would submit to all our de Is. Such confidence 
could have been held only by those who based their right on guns and 














warships, because the exterminating angel, the ally of the weak, bas not | @US @ssta 
chosen since the time of Sennacherib to destroy the conqueror ae Cae 

Three months after that precipitate rejection of the treaty Panama have i 
ceased to be ours. * * *® bonds out o 


OPPOSITION OF COLOMBIAN SENATE DUE TO SPITE AND NOT TO STATES 
MANSHIP. | 

We already understand the resentment of Perez y Soto : t Re 
We have the key to his anger against the genera!. He ves it to us 


when he complains that Reyes counseled the governor of Panama to 


















nominate Dr. Pablo Aresemena senator. Perez y Soto was the candi- | preserva 
date of Gov. Mutis Duran, his intimate friend, and he has not for- | out goir 
given Reyes for endeavoring to deprive him of the honor of representing | remember o 
his home land in the senate. But how much the Colombian Senate | decaden i 
would have gained in receiving Dr. Arosemena from Panama instead | Panas sep 
of Juan Perez y Soto: how much light would have been brought into and r 
the canal debates The Liberal Party would have been brought to | was h in 
listen in the senate to the voice of one of its old fight the fortune and 
treaty, the rejection of which has breught us so much harm, v su th 
met a different fate. The politics of anger is ridiculous and dangé is | with l 
for weak peoples. ter pro 
The coming of Dr. Arosemena would have been a truly helpful event. | 1 . tr 
The eminent orator would have shown that body and the public the | despaired 
facts about the canal. If there was anything luminous and patrioti thes ntu 





bronght about by the debate on the treaty, it w 


He was not a partisan of the treaty, but still less did he consider it a | and str 


diabolical creation. He was not a separatist, and entered into that! the laws 


movement only when borne away by the avalanche. He lamented the | ciles still 
dismemberment of his country and cursed those who, blinded by anger, | sovereign right 
did not foresee and prevent that sad result. th mstituer 


the opinion put forth | progress 
by Dr. Arosemena when it was requested of him by the Government. | in the wh¢ 
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demanded to-day of sensible people. Some day we must see the last of 
extravagances and Utopias in all parties. That day will come when all 
shall sign the constitution and accept as a lx of union and as the 
immovable foundation of our nationality this principle which belongs to 





no party, but is an axiom: Only a strong government « guarantee 
der, and order is the guaranty of law and of liberi 
CONTEMPT FOR AUTHORITY. 
When Gen. Reyes took the reins of government, the most serious of 


the country’s diseases, the source of all those from which it suffered, 
was the absolute disregard of the principle of authority. This is notori- 
ous. It was in the conscience of the country, and from it arose the 
evils that had acquired such alarming characteristics that it was 
thought impossible to combat them with success and that they seemed 
inseparable from the national organism. All rulers, all parties in Co 
lombia contributed to that fatal result. The Liberals, with the acquisi- 
tion of liberties beyond the intelligence of the country, spread abroad 
the opinion that respect for rulers and enforcement of authority were 
incompatible with the full enjoyment of citizenship. Conservative gov 
ernment with their leniency and tolerance actically confirmed this 
ame belief, of which theoretically they were the firm opponents. Their 
responsibility is much greater, because in permitting disorder, rebellion, 
and profanation they worked against their own conscience so far that 
liberal governments were almost on even te ; with them. Every day 
the belief grew stronger that public happine lay in the discrediting of 
the Government, in the denial of its authority, in the sapping of its 
strength, In the violent treatment of its agents, in the denial of any 
check or restraint on passions, and in the full use, without obstacle, of 
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every means, even that of fratricide or war, for combatting authority. | 


rhe press was then converted into the character of intransigence, de- 
famation, and calumny. The pen could not be used unless dipped in the 
blood of those who exercised power and of their defenders. Public 


offices were sought for the same end, instead of their dedication to | 


loyalty, and finally Congress itself was transformed from an efficient 
.ollaborator into a formidable adversary of the Government, 
CONTINUOUS CIVIL WARS. 

Our civil wars had no other origin. The 3d of November, 15898, that 
shameful page in Colombian history, came from no other source. The 
ist of July, 1900 [deposition and seizure of President Sanclemente on 
in unsubstantiated charge of insanity, and unconstitutional elevation 
of Vice President Marroquin to executive power], was the logicai 
consequence of a series of acts, the vravity of which can not be denied, 
and hardly was the three years’ war, the legitimate daughter of the 
Congress of 1898 and of the license of a long time, ended than we 
came back to the same path with criminal perseverance; and so preci- 
pitately did we race therein that when Gen. Reyes was declared 
President it seemed impossible that he should take his effice in peace. 
It seemed hopeless to prevent the dissolution of the country, and a 
proceeding like that of July 31 seemed imminent. Fortunately the 
ith of August arrived without disorder, owing to many circumstances 
which overthrew the plotters, and especially owing to the exhaustion 
of the country; but that did not prevent Congress of 1904 from being 
an aggravated edition of that of 1898, and as such it declared itself 
an implacable enemy of a ruler who had not yet begun to rule. 
{Yet Marroquin presumed to promise to the State Department favor- 





able action on the Hay-Herran treaty by this same Congress.| It is | 
useless to recall again the impossible situation in which Congress | 
placed the President. It is useless to repeat that it undertook to | 


destroy every hope of the country and of a chief magistrate who took 


up his powers full of good will and who was himself condemned to | 


hopeless impotence and absolute barrenness; but this had been the 
fate of his predecessors in the Government—without power to do any- 
thing for the enforcement of the law, without ability to break with 
routine, every day more scorned and vilified, and every day seeing the 
country more the victim of discord and anareby. 

COMIC PRESIDENCIES. 

Should President Reyes have resigned himseif to fulfill the rdle 
assigned to him in the comedy? This was what the insensate majority 
desired, but it was to demand too much. The President was not 
disposed to leave his name and his country buried in order to truckle 
to Congress, 

The separation of Panama was an act that the powers of Colombia 
eould not prevent. ‘Those principally responsible for what occurred 
were not Obaldia nor Marroquin. They were the Colombian Senators 
who, in order to embarrass the Government, without discussion refused 
their support to the treaty signed in Washington, and demanded the 
xallows for the Colombian representative who signed that international 
document; and the separation of Panama was sanctioned by the 
recognition of all the powers of the earth. The: pity of it came from 
the overweening pride of certain men whose black coats and white 
collars had not smoothed dewn the roughness of their necks. 

LAW AND ORDER SHOULD BE PLACED ABOVE PRIVATE STRIFE. 

If the parties represented in the legislative assembly could learn to 
acrifice their extravagances on the altars of their country and to 
upport with absolute good faith the Constitution and laws of the 
country we could be assured forever of public peace. The alternations 
of parties in power would not then imply demolition; would not in- 
volve danger for anyone. They would not be able in future, in order to 
raise up the people to war, to exploit religious faith or love of liberty 








which come before the governing machinery of the State? Th 
plexity, this universal disagreement, the heritage of man, can. {; 
tain peoples, acquire proportions entire!y unknown in others. * C 
bia, for instance, is the home of party intransigence, of sys 
opposition, and of perpetual discord, and why, we do not know. 
only sure thing is that ideas considered in the races of the wo 
removed from discussion, among us are the object of most soler 
troversy. The most antiquated theories have here their faithf: 
most extravagant Utopias here find their proselytes, and o; 
hardly cite an instance in which any of them has triumphed wit 
son. From discussion light is not brought forth in Colombia. \ 
comes forth with marvelous facility is the confusion of argum: 7 
such subjects we profess the most out-of-the-way principles; th: 
“character ’’ with us is the synonym of blind obstinacy. A ma 
not, without incurring infamy, change his opinions or ideas 
case or for any reason. When he has taken one step on a given 
he must follow it to the point of falling in an abyss if necessa 
cause doubt is not permitted to him, and vacillation is an abo 
Sat. * * 
A GOVERNMENT OF DOCTRINAIRES. 

Let it be understood that with such ideas all innovation in 
or in practice is impossible and that we are all brought up 
severest routine ; that we mature with capital defects and that ; 
is thus removed from our grasp. Let it be understood also that 
sition to the Government, elsewhere rational and orderly, with u 
the form of semibarbarie ferocity. This opposition is directed no 
toward the acts or tendencies of the Government but also toward tho 
person who governs or toward his personal ideas. Thus we see r 
day how censure is passed without analysis or applause re: 
without judgment and how planus or projects, essentially good, tx 
the causes of bloody war. 

A NATION ALWAYS AGAINST ITS GOVERNMENT, 

The ruier who takes up the reins of state thus begins as th 
ef this fatal custom. Bolivar had hardly crossed the threshold 
the nation was already divided into two perfectly separate ban 
sriends and enemies—uneconditioral partisans and irreconcilab! 
versaries Ilis perscn, weil known and most worthy, called by pop 
vote to be chief of the Republic, was the target during the ele 
debate of the most atrocious calumnies and the most impr 
charges. Everyone who did not support all his acts thought i 
duty to curse him as an imbecile, and satisfied his conscience by 
as the bitterest enemy of a government hardly yet instituted. 4 
although ridiculous, would not be so scandalous if we had not 
seen how [in 1903] the majority in Congress, which is or ought 
be, more serious than the multitude, let itself be borne along 
current and finally decided to kill the Government in a cornet 
though they knew that they were thus killing the Nation. Th 
could understand how the disastrous consequences came out of 
blind and insensate passions, because they left nothing undone to « 
the total and irrepa ruin of the country. If they did not 
it about beyond rep it was due to the energy and ability « h 
Goverument. But when we seek the final lesson in what is pos 
Colombia from party hatred, how the spirit of passion debas: 
most exalted sentiments, how the passions pervert the conscien 
destroy the judgment, it is suflicient to review calmly the hi 
the Colombian Senate of 1903 in its debates on the Hay-Herran 

JUSTICE TO THE UNITED STATES. 

From the viewpoint of the Colombian minister it may) 
that the United States, in taking over the Panama Can). 
disappointed Colombia, but there is surely room enoug! 
justify the United States standing firm with a countr) 
shaken by adverse winds of public opinion as Colombi: 
when it rejected the Hay-Herran treaty. Colombia’s que 
able reign over the less powerful Panama was cert:in!) 
less harsh ‘than any treatment which the United States 
have exercised with respect to Colombia. When Panama 






| liberated by a revolution of its own making, Colombia sufi 
| the loss of one of its most profitable assets, but the whole wor! 


if the one and the other were guaranteed against the fury of the im- | 


pious and the abuse of force. Let us once obtain stability and equilib- 
rium and our future will be a surprise for the world. Foreign capital 


will not find a more propitious soll. The roads which to-day are a | 


disgrace to us, will grow like a network of arteries in the land. ‘The 
progressive and sure increase of public wealth will give immediate 
solution to our economic problems. The depreciated paper money, a 
reflection of national wretchedness, will soon recover its credit, and 
our life, which we lead to-day amid privations and wretchedness, will 
become easy, prosperous, and contented, and labor, now almost without 
return to the poor man, will be a source of private welfare and of 
social security. 
PERPETUAL DISCORD AND DISUNION. 

In the first page of one of his precious books Gaston Boissier re- 
calls that never in the course of the ages has there been a government 
without opposition, and he advises that it be joined to the ear of na- 


tional politics as England does, rather than that the nation should | 


range itself against the opposition. Honorable opposition is really 
inevitable because it is born of nature. There are no two minds in 
existence that will appreciate an act or an idea in the same way, any 
more than we can find two leaves alike in all the forests of earth. If 
in a current question of administration or politics it is impossible to 
find perfect accord in the opinions of men, how could there be unant- 
mous agreement in any intelligent country in the infinity of matters 


| 
| 


profited by the action of the United States in dealing witli 
Republic of Panama after Colombia, even for a price, refuse 
to cooperate in the movement of uniting the two oceans. ‘7 
people of the United States have borne the expense of this gr 
work, and they are likely to assume greater burdens, that 
world may profit thereby. 

When Colombia sets forth her grievances in terms that reilect 
upon the honor and integrity of the United States, therefore 
is net unreasonable that she should be reminded of her own 
moral weaknesses and imperfections, which, after all, were , 
real cause of her differences with the United States. 


The Child-Laber Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
> Y 7 y T mr 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 

OF NEW TORE, 

IN tne Hovuse or: REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote for this bil! to 
prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, be- 
cause I think it is in the main a good bill, and because J think 
it is time the few remaining States, nearly all in the South, 


that allow children under 14 to work in factories should be 
compelled to come into line with the rest of the Union. North 


and South Carolina, New Mexico, and Wyoming are the only 
remaining States that have no 14-year limit for children work- 
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« in factories. More States have no 16-year limit for night | Letter From the Seeretary of the Navy in Regard to | 
ork, and still more have no S-hour requireme nts for ee Ships “43° and * 44." 
nder 16 in factories and no 16-year limit for the employinent | 


f children in mines and quarries; but the only opposition to this a 
hill from manufacturers personally appearing against it, ac- | ENTENSION OF REMARKS 


. 


erding to the report of the committee, has come from the cot- 


















ton-manufacturing sections of Virginia, North Carolina, South | . ’ ‘ : 
Cama and Alabama, and it is evident that the vast majority H ) N . L, iD Ml | ke L, P . , A »G I i | 

f States are either already in line with its main provisions or OF TENN 

illing to conform to them. I: iia 

I do not, however, look upon this bill as a sectional measure, » 420 VUE ' ANE = 

an effort to stop unfair competition in a few Southern States. We rr By, 
it is a measure which in the long run will benefit the States e- 

hich have been backward in enacting child-labor legislation oe PAI Gist M ‘ 
benefit not only the children, who will be given more of school yextend } Wa bei i ( 

« and more wholesome out-of-door recreation, but the manu- secretary » Na ny tir 
acturers themselves. According to the best authorities in |‘ L Chie battles / d 44, in J] i tatement | 
economies, the movement against employing young children in u other di CS} { l 
factories in New England, New York, and other Northern States | *™ m 
did not begin as a humanitarian movement, but rather as a} fhe 1 
movement for greater efficiency in manufacturing. It was N 1) 
found that the young children who could be employed to ad-| Mfr. ] ai a is 
vantage under the old systems of somewhat haphazard factory | tion erning tl ds, etc, f ' 
management, with old-time machinery, could not be protitably |“ 
employed in the operation of the more rapidly moving modern |} EW 
inachinery. They were already pretty generally eliminated in | 0 esse ‘ nee with the di 
the best factories from actual work involving constant machine |  Ject to certain exceptions er ted 
operation before the laws were made to prevent their employ- EWwr 
ment. The laws followed, in the main, the economic conditions | »,, , ae a Pee a ee eee 
created by the invention of new machinery and the effort to ject to certain ex eptions enumerated } 
procure greater efliciency in shop management. It may be that SORF hi 
conditions are somewhat different in the South, with its warmer | pi 4 ono 
climate, but child labor is everywhere relatively ineflicient, and | “eign 
its continued employment in the South implies some lack of | Bid 2. One 1 accord h the p 
up-to-date machinery and management. The cnaciment of this |p) 2 oor 7 
bill will compel the modernizing of the plants that can be run | a 7 
with such labor, and in the long run will put them on a more | Bid 4. ( L 1 
favorable competitive basis than their present position. oes i 

Mr. Speaker, I am willing to admit that factory owners are These prices a ibject to ta 
generally not inhuman, that they do not desire for the sake of | ee ee i cives the items which 11 
saving a few dollars to harm the young people they employ. I | pose to omit from the cont 
think it is doubtless true, as has been said, that some of the | contemplated by the department, and opy 
seatimentalists who have been drawn into this movement are | jo0 mye Oe eet te hide lati ag 
people who never did a day’s work in their lives and naturally | by the bureaus: | 
consider all work a hardship. They have doubtless exag- | timated 
serated conditions in factories that still employ children. Prob- | - 
ably many children are not physically harmed by factory work, | fe — 
or at least children were not generally physically harmed by | vor! r 
work under the old-time less exactiug conditions. I have heard Iten Ship 
one of my colleagues from my own State say that he went to |} building | ep ry 7 , 
work in a factory at the age of 9 and kept steadily at work for | — ye ~. 
many years. It did not kill him. Iere he is in Congress, hale | 
and hearty and prosperous, and scarcely looking his years; but lL aca t a 
notice that he is for the bill; that he is willipg to consider him- 9 “10° 000 , 
self an exception. 000 

If all boys were as strong as he must have been and had as : eS 
good parentage and as good bringing up as he evidently had, I egon pi 

ould be of the opinion that these matters should be left to the |, Metal nes a oa = “ 
discretion of parents and the good sense of each community, * “and lockers. 8, 009 } 6s 
without either State or National laws of regulation, but we] 7- Water-ejecting . 
know that this is not the case. We know that the average child} . ¢.° oy 9 > ann } 2 i 
of to-day of 9 to 16 years of age can only obtain such education 9. Propell i | 
and such development as may fit him for the more exacting | 1° b7, OM 
duties of modern life by remaining in school during those years Does eee ail a 
and spending his out-of-school hours either in wholesome play | —__ sterilize 8, 00K 
or in some out-of-door occupation that is not too exacting. 3 Ho aoe “ 

There may be some question of the constitutionality of this | Nie el steel foi 
bill. It does raise a few new points for the courts to wrestle = 
with. As ex-Goy. Kitchin, of North Carolina, has said, never in | ,. pocemos 
the height of the antislavery agitation before the war was it| | on 1910 
supposed that the products of slave labor could be excluded from | a 
interstate commerce. The products themselves are havetane | —e ig See 
unlike the impure food and drugs that the Pure Food and Drugs | mable | 
Act excludes from interstate commerce. Can the United States, | aco 
under guise of regulating interstate commerce, go back of the |) vesaie 
sxoods produced and inquire into the conditions of their produc- 19. Inclining ¢ 
tion? Is not that something that must be left to the States? 1! SRGENS : 
un sure I do not know, but the decisions in the Lottery Ticket | * . and caadtan | <0. 00 
case and in the pure food cases are sufficiently similar to make | 21. Printing — office ; 
if seem probable that this measure, if it becomes a law, will be | a ae 
sustained, and its purposes are so meritorious that I do not see | peed gears. 
how anybody can vote against it solely on account of possible boat cra )| 
ticonstitutionality. Being heartily in favor of the purposes of | ~~ “*P9re" | | 
the bill I shall vote for it, and I expect to see it pass this House aie 


by an overwhelming majority. 





Estimated value of omissions—Continued. 
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ia | Newport | Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation. 
| ew nT } 
j , _ | -sews a | ait ee 
York 1 ahip- | 
buitibag | Building | 
me 3B) & Dry- Bidl. | Bid 2. Bid 3. Bid 4. 
| LO. | 1 | { 
j dock Co. | | | 
| | 
24. Yireroom hoist...|........ eke tue ‘3 ceatinis assttda S © RS fins enced eretediee 
25 RUINED TG snk dinic sce cvcadecssaccbbspoonsscoenn i 9 ee ee ee ee 
Total | $368, 100 | $465,500 | $521,000 | 407,000 | $340,500 | $861,500 
B ibmitted ...|7, 700,000 '7, 775, 000 |7,638,000 (7,684,000 17,750,500 | 7,229, 500 
Total for ship | | 
in accoru- i 
ance with 
depart- 
ment’s plans | | 
and specifi- | | | 
cations... ...|8, 068, 100 |S, 240, 500 |8, 159,000 8,091,000 |8,091, 000 | 8, 091, 000 





Time of construction: The department’s circular to apo monet bidders on these 
vossels stated that no bids would be considered which proposed a period for con- 
struction in excess of 34 months. Prior to the opening, several of the prospective 
bidders sep against this provision, stating that under the prevailing conditions 
of the labor and material markets it would be impracticable to guarantee completion 








in that period. The contractors were then informed that a bid containing a time 
guaranty in excess of 34 months would not be thrown out on that account, but 
preference in consideration would be given to bids proposing the shortest time for 
col ion, 


The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. in their proposal 
offered a constructional period of 40 months. The Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation proposed 34 months, but in a letter forming a part 
of their bid stated 

“ Referring to our proposal herewith submitted for the construction 
of one of battleships Nos. §8 and 4}, and to paragraph 12 of the confi- 
dential circular of requirements for bidders, which states that the 
maximum time allowed for completion of these vessels will be limited 
by the department to 34 months, and that no bid that proposes to 
exceed this limit will be considered, we beg to invite attention to our 
letter of the 28th ultimo to the Secretary of the Navy, specifying in 
detail why we do not consider it practicable to construct this vessel 
within the limitation of time as specified by the department. In spite 
of this fact we are able to put in a proposition that will comply with 
the department's circular, because we know that the steel market is at 


present in such condition that after the receipt of our orders for 
structural material a time that would ordinarily be unreasonable will 
be required for its delivery. Paragraph 9 of the contract distinctly 


provides that this shall be a 
it is because of this clause of the contract and 
the steel] situation that we are submitting this bid. 


“We are convinced that there will be delay on the part of the Govern- | q ~aling war material by the great syndicates, monopolies, 1 


ment in providing the material that it furnishes under the third clause 
of the contract, because this is affected by the same 
render it impracticable for us te obtain structural material within the 
time necessary to carry this vessel to completion in 34 months. The 
third clause of the contract provides that such delay shall entitle the 
contractor to an extension of time for the completion of the vessel.” 

rhe New Yerk Shipbuilding Co. likewise proposed 34 months, but in 
a similar letter stated: 

‘In making our proposal to deliver this vessel in 84 months we make 
special reference to the provisions of the form of contract, clauses 3 
and 9, for the protection of the builder, for the reason that should 
existing conditions in obtaining materials continue it is extremely likely 
that there will be considerable delay in the delivery of the ship— 
unavoidable and quite beyond the control of the builder.” 

The pertinent portions of the centract clauses 3 and 9, referred to 
above, provide that if armor and ordnance supplied by the Government 
shall be delayed in delivery to the contractor, and thereby delay the 
construction of the ship, he shall be entitled to a corresponding exten- 
sion of the contract time. Also, that he shall be entitled to extension 
of the contract time for delays caused by the act of the department. or 
by fire or water, or by strikes, or by other circumstances beyond his 


control; but that such circumstances shall not be deemed to include 
delays in obtaining material unless the contractor failed to obtain 
delivery after having erdered the material in proper time and used 
every reasonable effort to get delivery. 


In view of the fact that the amount authorized by Congress for the 
construction of these ships was $7,800,000 each, and the lowest cost 
of construction by private contractors was $8,068.100, or $268,100 in 
excess of the sum the Secretary of the Navy was authorized to expend, 
no recourse was open but to decline to make an award at a figure above 
the legal authorization 

Added to this insuperable reason why the contract could not be 
awarded to either of the private shipbuilding concerns upon their bid 
was the additional fact that neither company guaranteed to complete 
the ship at any fixed date within a reasonable time. The Newport News 
Co. frankly placed 40 months as the shortest time for delivery, and the 


other bidders were equally frank in pointing out that delay must be 
expected, so that they could give no assurance of early completion. 
On the contrary, as will be seen above, the companies pointed out the 


reason why, if awarded the contract, the Government must expect delay 
in the completion of the ships. 
The New York Navy Yard estimated that it could build a ship within 


36 months at a cost of $7,069,923. It is estimated that $100,000 will 
be needed for plant improvements. The Mare Island Navy Yard esti- 
m | that it could build a ship for $7,413,156, including certain neces- 


sary preparations for construction estimated at $244,748. It also stipu- 





lated that other meney would be needed to further equip the yard 
during construction. Their estimates showed a saving of $654,944 over 
tl lowest bid of the private shipbuilding companies, and a time of 
construction of 31 months after receipt of structural material. Even 
wi the necessary delay toe extend the slip and provide other equipment 
at Island, ft is believed that the Government can complete the 
sh it as early a date as any of the private shipbuilding yards, all 
of 5 h are crowded with private contracts. 

lsefere awarding the building of these ships to the navy yards I took 
the precaution of making contracts for steel and armor plate, with 
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reason for extension of contract time, and | 
of our knowledge of | 


conditions that | 





guaranties of prompt delivery, and directions have been given to maka 
like contracts for all material needed, so there will be no unnecescene: 
delays. The machinery ts now under advertisement. The price quot 7 
for the steel needed in construction was slightly lower than the i- 
mate previously made by the two yards awarded the contract. 
The prompt action by the House of Representatives in autho: , 
the expenditure of $600,000 of the $1,920.769 between the lowest bid. 
of the private shipbuilders and the navy-yard estimates will ena 
Navy Department to lose no time in making every preparation sv 
the work can be pushed to the utmost as soon as the ways are clea 
Sincerely. yours, : 
7 JOsSErNts D 
Hon. LeMUEL P. PapceEtt, M. C., 
Chairman Committee on Nawal Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 





Embargo on War Munitions. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN D. RICKETTS 
OF OXAIO, 


Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, February 9, 1916. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the FH 
since this session convened I have listened attentively to 
many able orations that have been delivered upon the 
this House, almost daily, touching the material questions 
this Congress is called upon to determine. 

In all the addresses thant have been made not a single 
has been said by any Member of this House with refer 
laying an embargo upon the shipment of war munitions a 
equipment, which have been shipped, and are still being s! 
to the belligerent countries across the sea now engaged in 
To my mind, this question is the most vital of any that co) 
this Nation and its future welfare at this session of Congr 

It has been the policy of this administration to remain n 
during the great bloody war that is being waged in th: 
country. I am heartily in accord and in sympathy wit! 
policy, but to allow the exportation of war munitions and de 


changers, war trusts, and gigantic corporations in this count: 
the belligerent nations now at war in the Old World, is inco 
ent with our pretended neutral policy. To allow this nefa 
and iniquitous commercial traffic to continue, without limi 
or qualification, is wrong, both morally and legally, and 
judgment is a willful violation of the law controlling the c 
and actions of neutral nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the great war trusts, syndicates, and monoy 
are reaping enormous profits, profits of practically more 
$3,000,000 per day, and millionaires are being made dail 
the score. And these profits are being gauged and measu 
by the carnage and slaughter of humanity tn the war 
And yet it is.claimed that we are a neutral Nation. It is 
neutral as well as unfair where one belligerent receives aris 1 
the exclusion of another. 

This is made plain by President Wilson in his neutr: 
proclamation issued en August 18, 1914, wherein, among ot 
things, he said: 

The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name di 
these days that try men's souls. We must be impartial in though 
well as in action and must put a curb upon our sentiments as wel! : 
upen every transaction that might be construed as a preference ot 
party to another We should not extend or withheld aid to o: 


either if actual circumstances were such that both parties wer 
equally befriended. 





An embargo on the shipment of munitions and arms is legully 
right; it is morally right. Under the circumstances it is ne 
sary for us to be neutral. It is the only peaceful weapon 
can use to enforce our rights as a neutral Nation and stop thie 
outrages that are being committed and the tremendous and un- 
necessary slaughter of humanity. 

President Taft, in 1912, issued a proclamation forbidding the 
exportation of arms and munitions to Mexico. In 1913, Presi- 
dent Wilson, continuing the policy of President Taft, said that 
“an embargo on arms follows the best practice in the matter of 
neutrality.” 

Woolsey, on International Law, says: 

If the neutral should send powder or balls, cannon or rifles, to 


warring nation, this would be a direct encouragement of the war, ¢: 
so a departure from the neutral position. 





Germany did not permit her citizens to sell arms and muni- 
tions to Spain during our war with that nation in the year 1595. 





——— 


On April 


23, 


S98, 


after the 


begun, the British Government placed 


ol war. 


In my judgment we can not be 


rageous trade under international 


and prohibit it. 
Shall this 


country 
business of which shall be to assist those now engaged 


be 


conve 


rted 





stocks may de doubled, trebled, and quadrupled in value‘? 
Nation, in its greatness, should have set the example of refu 


to participate, either directly or indirectly, 
poses or for any reason, in the slaugh 


is now going on in the old country. 


Our shot 


and shell 
zens of a friendly nation, and there is no way by which we ¢: 


are, in 


many 


Spanish-American War d 
an embargo on nis 
neutral and permit 34 
but ve can be l 
into a great arsenal, the 
] YT) }* 
that munitior 
rhis 
sing 
for commercial pur 
hter of human beings tl 
instances, killing the { 


justify ourselves by citing the laws of neutrality. 


looked upon by some of the nations now engaged in war 
We send arms to belligerents that 


ally. 


Mr. 


Speaker, 
amiably ministering to the wants of the 


the 


Red 


Cross 


Society 


they may 


of Americ 
wounded 


We 


i 


' . 
bil? 


tively destroy human beings to be buried in the trenches. 


ai 


is 


} 


Ch, 


most 


and 


dying of those who have fallen in that most merciless struggle 
Members of this great organization are soothing the misery 


pain of these poor unfortunates and ministering every 


within their ability. 


penniless. 


the anguish which prevail in the great war zone. 


It 


and 


let 


Widows and orphans are homeless and 


Un 


No language can describe the misery, the pain, and 
The 


ited 


States, through this society and the generosity of our people 
load one vessel with a cargo of 


necessary 


material 


wi 


th which 


clot 


to 


bind 


hing, 


up the 


foodstuffs, 


and 


wounds 


the 


and 


soothe the pain and relieve the misery of those partially crushed 
by war’s vengeance and to relieve the distress and the deplor- 
able conditions of the widows and orphans who are suffering 
untold agony because of this most destructive of all wars. 
another vessel we are loading a cargo of guns, cannons, and 


munitions and arms of all kinds with which the allies may 
more orphans, 


able to make 


more 


widows, 


intensity of this bitter struggle. 


This is wholly inconsistent upon our part. 


and 


It 


Is 


} 


unneutra 


aang 


Lo 


In 


be 
the 


] 


and should not be tolerated by this Nation for a single minute. 
eventually 
drag the people of this country into war or cause an invasion 
or an attempted invasion of the American soil by a foreign foe 
it is this cruel and blood-cursed traffic on the part of the rich 
corporations and war trusts of this Nation. 


If there is one thing more than another that 


There is 


ho 


such 


thing as 


neutral 


will 


ground 


between r 


ight 


and wrong, and I have been unable by any fair process of reason 
ing to harmonize our neutral policy with our damnable commer 
cial policy, with reference to the shipment of munitiens. 


one or the other is wrong. 
sistent with and repugnant to the other. 
und participate. 


do not 
peace, 


want war. 
Not peace, however, at any price; 


I 


am for 


Both can not be right. 


peace, 


Yes; 


peace 
but 


The 


One is incon 
We can not be neutral 
The people of this Nation do not want war. 


I 


everlasting 


peace 


So 


aus the honor of this Nation may be maintained and upheld. 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 


T 
A 


long 


said to you on this 


floor on the 29th of January, 1916, that “In my humble judg- 
ment, our position is not that of a neutral Nation. 


sistent with neutrality. 


It 


We are assisting to make it one of the most destructive 
the world’s history, and we are being paid billions and billions 
of dollars for our participation and assistance therein, 
If any true, loyal 
citizen can get comfort out of this blood-soaked and tear-sta 
prosperity, he is welcome to it. 


call this ‘ prosperity in America. 


here and 


now 


that I 


iniquitous policy. 
“In my judgment, there should be an embargo placed 


the shipment of war munitions and arms o 


Nation, 


’ 


am once 


3ut, as for myself, I 


and 


Ameri 


1)? 


forever opposed 


is in 


1con- 


We are participating in that great war. 


Wars 1n 


eLiit 


ho 


to 


all kinds by 
No excuse that we may give can justify our position, 
and if we continue, I am quite clear in my own mind that 


may very well anticipate an attempted invasion of this cou 
in the future, for we are not without blame. 
“The action of this Government in permitting the 


ture and sale 


the sea is sure, finally, to bring the curse of 


people.” 


of war 


munitions 


to 


belligerent 


\ 


natio 


var 


hs 


rT 
ul 


LS 


pon 


I know that some men undertake to justify our position, 


Nation, on the theory that if we do not supply the belligerents 


l we 
can 
ned 


ince 


this 


with munitions of war and arms that by our refusal to do so we 


would give one belligerent nation an advantage 


And that very claim on the part of any man is an 
that this Nation is directly interested in that great 


describable conflict, 


over 


“ho 


adm 


ther. 


ssion 


drown 

from the 
Internat 

humanite 


tion 


the Moar] 


nation ol 
Sore 
hitiol 
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tions to 
how uncle 
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verse. Too many Americans place the value of the dollar above =. ernee, 5. cray of ae instructions ? 
. . . 5 ie TMANN. 2 : ot ¢ ‘Opy » instructi s ) Pea 
the value of human beings or human souls. I ean not, in good : Fie Pere no tne structions to Pea 


, , , , : : copy of the letter of the President to the Secretary of Com; 
conscience, subscribe te this practice. I feel it my duty to] Labor, directing that I give him instructions. 


This is a 
condemn it, and I do so unhesitatingly and fearlessly. copy which I brought over: 
i do not want to be understood in this address, however, as _—_ - Pees 
expressing my views on the question of preparedness. I shall . ee . yster Bay, N. ¥., Jt 
‘ 4 E : the : ; Sirk: Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United States Nay 
give that question my most serious and careful attention later | girectea by the Navy Department to report by letter to ti 


on anid during this session of Congress. tendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
War is to be deplored and abhorred, and we should not con- requested to direct this official to order him to make tidal 
Sone: ani ene a Le sell - hands. then, of the along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the Polar 
vu and encourage it. et us wash our hands, ’ - | his projected cruise in the Roosevelt. It is believed that 
stain of war, and forever hereafter maintain clean hands, and | tions will throw light upon the Coast Survey theory of th 
remain neutral in truth and in fact. a considerable land mass in the unknown area of the Ar 
Respectfully, 
sit cantatas telah THEODORE K 
‘ s ae ¥ : IIon. Oscar S. Srravs, 
Analysis of “ Evidence” Presented by Robert E. Peary to Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
' - "i Affairs « = The CHAIRMAN. The purpose of sending for you, as you 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 1910-11. chante, fn te Kae whak tected Joa eames 
Mr. Rogerts. We want to have a complete chain of th: 


= vial = . . sis ords of the transaction. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Mr. TiTTMANN. I then gave him instructions to ma! 
ov tions in a particular way. 
(These instructions are given on page 54 of the printed hea 


HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN, |o35 53.0, Si Socretens Sekine vo seterence wi 


. a . . The CHAIRMAN, Are ¥ satis *eary reache ie North 
O# NORTH DAKOTA, oo a ai Pay atisfied Peary reached th 
ae ae cS ; a i The CHAIRMAN. Give us your reasons for it; take a 
[x ror House or Representatives, slease ond Ao it th nae es von Meson. 


a ats Mr. TriTTMANN. Perhaps you will first allow me, then, to s 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. official records that IT have in regard te the matter. When 
etal 4 E returned from the Arctic he sent us the volumes of the | | 
Mr. HELGESEN, Mr. Speaker, since my speech of January 13 | tions that he had made, and that was complying with his ord 
was delivered I have had many inquiries as to where the printed eens ae = aoe ne 7 = Proaee a va 
eft a peal a sii cane ice if _“ : argely the knowledge of the hydrography of the Arctic, Mr. P 
te mony oo n at the P Bey hearing be fore the Committee = forwarded to us a line ef soundings, which he had made, 
Naval Affairs can be obtained. As this hearing was never dis- | from Cape Columbia, where tida! observations were made. | 
tributed, but, on the contrary, was carefully guarded from gen- ome 5 miles of the pole. So he farwarded those to me offic! 
eral distribution, I have decided to make public a critical that is the oficial record we have of his having been at the No 


analysis of the evidence offered, which embraces every state-| Thus the “ official record” of Peary’s discovery of the 
ment made at this hearing pertinent to Mr. Peary’s claim for | Pole consists, according to the statement of the Superint 
recognition as “ discoverer of the North Pole.” of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, of the following: 

{ am also adding the original Peary hearing before the Com- Mr. Peary fastened a piece of iron—prepared weight. 1 


mittee on Naval Affairs in full, in order that there may be no | Sledge shoe, or whatever—to a length of “specially p: 
question as to whether my analysis covers every material point. wire’; when he came to a convenient hole in the ice he 
A careful study of that evidence and of my analysis of the same the chunk of iron in the water and noted the length of w 
presented herewith will convince any unbiased, fair-minded per- | ran out before the iron touched bottom (when it did tou 
son that Rebert BE. Peary neither discovered nor reached the | tom) or the amount of wire he happened to have att: 
North Pole. 7 the weight when, as often occurred, he failed to reach 
This statement is based, not on hearsay evidence or news- | In Mr. Peary’s incomplete sounding which he claimed to 
paper reports, or the claims of any rival or rivals of Mr. Peary. | made at the pole “the wire broke.” The samples of th 
The official statements of Mr. Peary, made in his testimony be-| ings taken by Marvin were, unfortunately, lost with ™ 
fore the congressional Committee on Naval Affairs, prove that | Therefore Mr. Peary presented to the Coast and Geo 
his claim to the discovery or attainment of the North Pole is | vey as “proof” that he had been at the pole a set of fi 
wholly unwarranted and without foundatien. showing two claimed soundings by Bartlett. one by Pear) 
The testimony of officials, experts, and Mr. Peary, given at | self, one by Macmillan, and five by Marvin, the samples of 
Government hearings before the Committee on Naval Affairs, in | were lost with Marvin, as 1 later prove. As Mr. Peury 
1910 and 1911,-was the evidence on which Peary was retired | stated in his testimony that “some of the wire was lost ly 
from the Navy with the rank of rear admiral and the highest | vin when reeling it in,” it would seem that the samples « 
retired pay of that grade, namely, $6,000 per year, which amount | occasion must also have been lost with the wire; how: 
is annually paid to Mr. Peary, involuntarily, by the taxpayers of | small inconsistency of this nature would trouble neithe« 
the United States, Peary nor Mr. Tittmann. The only samples of soundin 
The Government officials who testified were O. H. Tittmann, | nished by Mr. Peary were taken a short distance from 
then Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; and Mr. | localities where soundings had already been made by o 
Henry Gannett, of the Geological Survey. Hugh C. Mitchell, | plorers. (See Arctic Tides, 1911, by Rollin A. Harris, 
who also testified for Mr. Peary, is an expert computer who was | Coast and Geodetic Survey.) The only proof (7?) of 
employed by Peary to examine his data; and Peary took the | soundings alleged to have been taken by the Peary expeilii 


stand in his own behalf. a row of figures which could as easily have been made it | 
Tse first of the “ Peary hearings” was held Friday, March 4, | Island, Me., as at Cape Columbia or the North Pole. 
1910, when the committee was called to order at 10.30 o’clock Mr. Tittmann also stated that, in addition to the vy 
a. m., Hon. THomas S. Burrter (chairman) presiding. The fol- | soundings, Mr. Peary furnished as proof that he had he: 
lowing-named Congressmen were present: Messrs. BUTLER. | North Pole a set of tidal observations, taken mostiv b 
Rouerts, Bates, Dawson, Englebright Grecc, and Macon. Macmillan, and Marvin—before the expedition left Cape 
\ll quotations from the testimony are made verbatim from Granted that these tidal observations were as accurate 
the printed hearings, published by the Government in pamphlet | most delicate instruments and human exactness can mak: 
form. The first hearing is dated March 4, 1910. how is it possible for them to prove or disprove Mr. Pe 
Mr. Tittmann was the first witness called, and testified in part | covery of the North Pole? As none of the tidal obse: 
ollows: were taken away from land, they prove nothing exc 


‘he CHAIRMAN, Tell us, so we may have it in the record, your em- | some members of the Peary party read their tide 


ployment. stated periods; but they have no connection whatever 
ir. TirTe I i Superinte » » Coast : reode : 

oo. PiTTMANN, 1 am uperintendent of the Coast and Geodetic reaching of the pole. 
the CHAIRMAN, In the service of the Government? However, Mr. Tittmann, superintendent of the Co 
Mr. ‘TITTMANN. _ > » : the bead of this d yeodetic Survey, had more to say, i. e., he talked mo: 
The C ‘MAN, g have y “en at the ~ is *part- ~ * * a 

ae CHAIRMAN ew long have you been a ie head of this depart The hearing continued: 

Mr. TitTMANN. About 10 years. Mr. Dawson. What official evidence is there of the fact you ha 
rhe CHAIRMAN What relation, if any, did you have to the report | stated—that this party, consisting of Peary, Bartlett, and th 
that Peary may bave made as to his having reached the North Pole? reached that point—that is, within striking distance of the pol 

Mr. Tit?MANN. You mean the official relation? there any official record? 
rhe CHAIRMAN, Yes, sit; any official relation. Mr. TirrMann. I have no official evidence of that except, as | 


Mr. TrrrMaNN. Mr. Peary was ordered to report to me, as Super- | the line of soundings under Peary's signature, his official report ft? 
intendent of the Coast Survey, for the purpose of making tidal obser- | made; that is strictly official. 
vations, under instructions from the President; I have his letter here Mr. Greece. Did you see the book of original entry in which he mai 
and will read it to you if you care to have it, the record of these soundings? 








a 


No; I 


Mr. TITTMANN. 
Mr. Greece. You know wi i [ sup] 
they were entered from time to time as he moved 
aybook ? : ™ i" 
7 Mr. TITTMANN. I didn't 3¢ 
Mr. Grece. Mr. Tittmann, you saw methine which he - 
me yy 
sent in to your omece 
Mr. TirrMann. Yes, sir; sent in to our offi inder his sig 
Mr. Greece. Have you ever, L any ip c en the ; t 
original entries that I have described ? 
Mr. TitrMaNnN. No, sir; I have not 


In this connection I shall quote a letter written by Mr 
to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which is of special 
The photostat copy of this letter is in my possession : 

Eactge ISLAND, SouTH HARPSWELL, MB., 


Octuver S, 


Peary 
interest. 


Mr. FP. W. PERKINS, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Replying to your favor of October 21 
my sincere appreciation of your kind offer to furnish me 
the discussion of the expedition’s tidal records. 

I shall be very glad to receive the same when ready. 

In regard to the profile of soundings delivered to you by Mr. Nichols, 
and which you inform me the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Depart 
ment desires, will say that these soundings were made on the meridian 
of Cape Columbia, and plotting on that meridian at the latitudes 
which I think are noted in the table on the profile sheet will give 
position. ; 

There are quite a number of other soundings 
ion and the previous one along the north coast of 
west as the eighty-second meridian (Cape Fanshawe 
Kennedy & Robeson Channels and Kane Basin; also off Cap 
and from Cape Morris Jesup, the northern extremity of Greenl 
84.15. 

it the Hydrographic Office contemplates adding thes 





[I desire t 
the result 


) express 


this 
Land as far 
Martin); also in 
Alexander 
and, to 


made on 
Grant 


soundings to 


chart No 2142, or thinks of issuing a new edition of that chart, it 
would seem desirable to hay all of these soundings, as wel! as the 
work of the previous expedition, defining the shore line from Aldrich’s 


farthest to Cape Thomas Hubbard, and the reconnaissance of the pres- 
ent expedition of Clements Markham Inlet, just west of Cape Hecla, 
added to the chart. 

May I respectfully request that you take this matter up with the 
Hydrographic Office and, if the work indicated above seems desirable, 
if some arrangement can be made for the com@ensation and ex- 
penses of Prof. Donald B. Macmillan, who is familiar with much of 
this work, so that he may come to Washington with the notes of the 
soundings and assist in plotting the work? 

Prof. Macmillan ts now engaged in getting the sounding samples in 
shape to send a set to your office for such examination as you may 
desire. 


see 


Unfortunately, the samples of soundings on the northern journey 
beyond the sounding of 110 fathoms were lost with Prof. Marvin. The 
others may yield interesting results under the microscope. 

Very sincerely, 
R. E. Peary, U. 8. N. 


A few points in this letter should be carefully noted before 
eousidering the “report of soundings and tidal observations ™ 
to which Mr. Peary refers, always remembering that this “ re- 
port” is the only official proof ever furnished the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey by Mr. Peary that he liad been to the North 
Pole. 

Peary states that these soundings “ were made on the meridian 
of Cape Columbia.” This is wholly supposition, as Peary had 
no means of knowing on what meridian he traveled 
left Cape Columbia. He stated to the investigating committee 
that he traveled by dead reckoning and by compass; yet he 
took no observations for longitude nor for compass variations: 
neither did he have with him a chart showing 
variations. Therefore, although he carried a 


the magneti« 
compass, he did 


not know in what direction the needle of that compass pointed; | 


henee, he could not know whether his route lay along the Co- 
lumbia meridian or varied from it many Therefore 
Peary’s instructions to the Coast and Geodetic Survey to plot 
his soundings on the Columbia meridian at the latitudes given 
were valueless, and the position of the various soundings could 
not be obtained by such plotting and would furnish no evic 
of his having traveled from Cape Columbia toward the pole 

Peary also states: 

Unfortunately, the 


miles 


samples of 


soundings on the northern journey 
eyond the sounding of 110 fathoms were lost with Prof. Marvin. The 
thers may yield interesting results under the microscope. 

The sounding of 110 fathoms was taken at the edge of the 
continental shelf, 367 miles from the pole. Therefore, the only 
samples of deep-sea soundings obtained by the « rpedition were 
lost with Marvin. Hence, Mr. Peary brought back no evidence 
whatever, other than his unsupported rd, that soundings wert 
taken at any point nearer the pole than 367 

As stated above, Mr. Tittmann testified to the cong ha 


committee that: 

I have no official evidence except, as I said, ine ¢ S¢ 
under Peary’s signature ; his official report that he made: that 
official. 

On June 12, 1915, Dr. E. Lester 
cessor as Superintendent of the Coast and 
wrote me a letter, which I quote: 


Jones 


J Le l 
lion. H. T. HELGESEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Fu er rete ng to Ll sf 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGivbsSSIONAL RECORD. 


been nearer, the pole than 138 miles. The samples of the deep- 
sea soundings ere all “lost” with Marvin: and yet these } 
soundings “ prove” that Peary reached the pole. 

At this stage of the hearing, as has been shown, Tittmann 


plainly stated that Peary had submitted only tidal observations 
and soundings; later, however, Tittmann attempted to show 
that nautical observations were officially examined. 

The CrmamrmMan. Professor [Tittmann], for myself I could not com- 
prehend how anybody would be so untruthful as to say that he reached 
the North Pole if he did not, but at the same time I wish you would 
state in some way the observations that were made by Peary. You see 
I do not know how they were made; I know nothing at all of astron- 
omy, but I would like it to appear in the record the sort of observa- 
tion he made, the instruments with which he made it, and what it 
howed, so that any scientific man may know by looking at that ob- 
servation how you reached your conclusion and how it enabled you to 
reach your conclusion. 

When Mr. Tittmann was asked to make a definite statement, 
one which would be satisfactory to a really scientific man, he 
was immediately seized with a spasm of mad haste to get away 
and leave the responsibility of proving Mr. Peary’s case in other 
Note his reply to the above question: 

Mr. TITTMANN, I think Mr. Gannett could give you all of that, as you 
have him here. I am really due before the Appropriations Committee. 


hancis. 


Mr. Gannett was the next one of Mr. Peary’s friends to be 
interrogated. Let us analyze his statements: 
STATEMENT OF MR. HENRY GANNETT. 


The CiraAtiRMAN. Are you in the service of the Government? 
Mr. GANNETT. I am connected with the Geological Survey. 
Che CHAIRMAN. Give us your official position. 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, [ am called geographer. 


The testimony of Mr. Gannett on that point is worthy of note. 
Fortunately, in the interests of veracity, he stated that he was 
“called” geographer. The following extract from a letter dated 
June 20, 1914, written by Director Smith, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, to Congressman Lafferty, shows more definitely than Mr. 
Gannett’s own statement his true official connection with the 
Government: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, June 20, 191}. 


Iion. A. W. LAPFERTY, 
House of Re prescntatirvcs. 
My Dear Mr. Larverty: I hasten to reply to your letter of June 19. 


Although one of the older members of the survey, Mr. Gannett is not 
chief geographer, nor does he hold any administrative position in the 


survey. He was chief topographer between July 1, 1889, and July 1, 
i896. Since that time his title, while employed in this office, has been 


geographer, but such employment has not been continuous. 
Yours, very truly, 
Geo. O. SMITH. 

The letter, taken in conjunction with Mr. Gannett’s 
testimony, shows to what lengths of deception Peary’s friends 
were willing to go in order to convince the investigating com- 
mittee that the examination of Mr. Peary’s records was made 
oficially, As a matter of fact, not one of the men who at that 
time “ examined ”’ (?) Peary’s data did so in his official position. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were you a member of the committee [of the National 
Geographic Society] that was selected to make an examination of the 
report of Commander Peary? 

Mr. GANNETT. I was chairman of that committee. 

The CTMLAIRMAN. May I ask you who selected this committee? 

Mr. GANNeTr. The board of management of the society called on—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Of what society? 

Mr. GANNETT. The National Geographic Society. 

The CHAIRMAN, Are you a member of that society ? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir; I am president of it now. The of 
management practically made the selection of this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you be kind enough to detail to us the methods 
which were employed by this committee in making an examination of 
the reports of Commander Peary of his expedition? 

Mr. GANNETT. You mean what actually took place at the actual meet- 
ings with him? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell us in the plainest language what you saw and 
learned of the discovery, the reports you saw, the conclusions you 
reached, and the reasons for your conclusions. 

Mr. GANNETT. Mr. Peary came from his home near Portland, Me.. and 
brought his records in a gripsack and his instruments in a trunk. First 
he met the committee at the office of the Geographic Society, and we 
appointed a meeting at the house of Admiral Chester, who was a mem- 
ber of this committee. We simply sat down with him and read his 
journal from his original records; he had an original record made 
in a little book, a notebook, you know, at that time, and it had all the 
earmarks of being the original. Mle read the journal over two or three 
days before Bartlett left him; we all read it together; we included in 
the reading two or three days which Bartlett was with him, and from 


above 





board 


that time on to the pole and all of the way back to Cape Columbia. We 
also had his astronomical observations recomputed, examined them 
not recomputed, for he had already computed them on these sheets. He | 
had one sheet for a set of observations, and Admiral Chester recom- | 
puted them; I do not know whether Mr. Tittmann did or not, I do 
not remember; we had his line of soundings; the tidal observations 
I ne saw. 


On page 5 of the 


which he had seen were “on loose slips of paper.” Tittmann’s 
exact words are: 

Hic showed me the actual papers on which he did this 
and— 


set CL LL 


hearing Mr. Tittmann says Peary’s records | { 
| the open and not in secret, 


They were on loose slips of paper. 


At the same hearing, on the same day, Mr. Gannett said: 

We simply sat down with him and read his journal from his ori: 
records. He had an original record made in a@ littl , 
you know, 

So Mr. Tittmann, then Superintendent of the Const 
Geodetic Survey, and Henry Gannett, then president of 1) 
National Geographic Society, told different stories of the s 
occurrence at the same hearing on the same day to the say 
comiittee, one saying that Mr. Peary’s records were on loos 
sheets, the other that these same records were in a book. 
repeated his statement. saying, “a notebook, you know.” 

These are the same records which a little later Mr. Peary yo- 
fused to show to the congressional committee, waiting nost 
year before he finally consented to allow the committee to 
them, and when shown, these “ original records ” were on diff 
ent paper than either Mr. Tittmann or Mr. Gannett had stated. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You call attention to his latitude observation 
you do not mention how he kept his longitude. 

Mr. GANNETT. I saw no longitude observations, and my unders 
ing is that he didn’t make any. I do not see why he should. He & 


his directions by the compass and the direction of the sun at noont 
and his purpose was to go north. 


book, a not 


ly 
al 


Ne 


This is one of the most ridiculous statements ever made }) 
professed “scientist,” and proves Mr. Gannett absolutely 
competent to discuss or examine nautical observations, with 
view to verifying an explorer’s route in the Arctic or over : 
“virgin” section of the earth’s surface, for an Arctic traveler « 
not know the direction in which he is traveling unless he kno 
the direction in which his compass needle points, and to kno 
this he must take repeated observations for compass variatio 
It is impossible, when the sun is above the horizon througho: 
the 24 hours, for him to know the correct time, no matter ho 
many absolutely accurate chronometers he carries, unless 
knows on which longitudinal meridian he travels, and this 
ean not know without frequent observations for longitude 
for compass variation. Therefore if he does not know when 
is noon he can not tell with any degree of correctness 
direction in which his shadow falls at noon. Mr. Gannett 
self said that— 

A slight error in the time determination makes a large error in 
longitude. 

Conversely, if traveling by compass only, a slight erro. 
(estimated) longitude would make a large error in time, 
the traveler's calculations would be absolutely unreliable. 

Also Mr. Peary told the committee and stated in his |x 
that he traveled on the Columbia meridian and carried Colum) 
(seventieth) meridian time, but, in “ verifying ” the observatio 
made by Marvin and Bartlett, Peary’s “ expert computers ” st: 
that they “assumed” that Marvin and Bartlett earried cor 
sizticth meridian time. They also “assumed” that Peary 
observations at his polar camp were made on sixtieth meridi 
time, and from these observations they calculated that Peary 
polar camp was at longitude 137° west! 

Therefore, according to the testimony of Mr. Peary and 
expert computers, Peary traveled on the seventieth (Colum)i 
meridian and carried seventieth meridian time (see pp. 21-2 
of the hearing), although Marvin and Bartlett, who traveled 
with him, carried sixtieth meridian time, and made their o}) 
servations on that basis (see p. 136 of hearing); and whil 
Peary claimed to have traveled on the seventieth meridian and 
earried seventieth meridian time, his “ expert computers ” found 
that his polar camp, “‘ Camp Jesup,” was at longitude 137° west. 
We need no “ experts” to prove that “ there is something rotten 
in Denmark ’—and in Mr. Peary’s story. And yet Mr. Ganneti 
did “not see why Peary needed to make any longitude observi- 
tions.” 

Discussing Peary’s instruments, the committee continued: 

Mr. ROBERTS, 

Mr, GANNETT. 

Mr. ROBERTS. 


shipboard ? 
Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir; precisely. 


Tlow were they (the observations) taken? _ 
Taken with a sextant and an artificial horizon. 
The instrument was a sextant similar to that used on 


PEARY RECORDS REFUSED. 


Mr. BUTLER. The committee asked Prof. Gannett to state the results 
of his examination of the records made by Peary and to give his reasons 
for his belief in the accuracy of the reports made by Commander Peary 

Mr. GANNeETr. Well, as I understand the question, you wish to have 


| the journal and the observations made by Mr. Peary brought forth in 


this committee ? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. Macox. I want that brought in. This Congress belongs to the 
country, and whatever we do as its representatives ought to be done in 
If we are doing anything te be kept dark, I 
So far as I am concerned, we are 


propose to make it public myself. 
We are charged here as 


not going to deal with secrets in anything. 
representatives of the people. 

Mr. Bates, Do you care to state why that record should be kept fromm 
the public? 
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1 GANNEI I No 

M ROBERT Or ti ‘ ) n to mal his diffe t 

imber of mil ‘ day 

Mr. GANNETT. No 

The foregoing is a plain, raignttor t aadmi he 

investigating committee ) the Natic | Geog D t 

ide not the slightest attempt to verify Ve: i ny 
manner, but accepted wl r he told th ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Rorerts. Did he tell your committee what h f I nt was 

that dash? 

Mr. GaNNeTrT. Well, he had two sledges. (On p 82 f tt 

rings Peary said he had sledges.) 

Mr. Rope How many f 

Mr. GANN! think 36 dogs: it seems to me 386 or 52. (On pag 
48 of the h Peary said 38 dogs 

{r. Ros How many E imaux ? 

Mr. GAN» Two Esquimaus (On page 24 of the t ngs Peary 

d four Esquimaux.) 

Phe CHAIRMAN. The verdict f this con t w bh v f 

member, has been accepted by the scientif societies in 1 lif 
erent places in the werld? 

Mr. GaNNeTT. Yes, sir 

The CHaikMaAN. The record f Peary we not submittes o f 
these societies * simply ecepted the igment tl National 
Geographic Society 

ir. GANNETT. That is the se. 

Mr. Roper I want t I » the ree la tion I } . 
eceived from the Secretary f Commer 1 Labor w t ’ 
request for copies of Mr. Peary’s reports to ¢t Ce 1 Geodet 
survey. They relate to the indings 


DEPARTMEN' COMMERCE AND I 


Orrfice OF THE SI 


Hon. Ernest W. Rornerts, M. ¢ 


House of presentatives, 





Sir: In y to your letter of February 25, requesting the report 
by Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United States Navy, I beg leave to 


transmit berewith copies of, fir 


‘tter transmitting tidal record 






















econd, a letter transmitting the profile of rundings ‘ferred to in 
the letter transmitting tl tidal records, the explanatory statement 
transmitted with the ndings, and a tegraphie copy of the prof 
ind of the table of geographic pos is, all of which are duly 
attested. 
Respectfully, CHARLES NAGEL, Secretary. 
IsLAND, SouTH HARPSWELL, MB., 
October 1909. 
4 + i + ] ¢ e Terry > 
Acting Superintenden F. i DRK 
United Stat Geodetie Survej 1 ngton, D. ¢ 
Sirk: Referring to my am, I as ling yo ry XI] the 
tidal reeords of the Peary Arctic Club's recent north polar expedition 
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Pref. Donald B. Macmillan toek many of the observations and is 
familiar with them all, and can come to Washington to see you any 








time you may consider it advisable. 
I am writing him now to communicate with 
you posted as to his address. 


ou at once anid to 
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. THomas S. Butter (chairman) presided at the hearing. 








M Lerten. Capt. Peary, there are two or three bills awaiting the 
a of the committee on which congressional action is necessary. 
Y« know what the bills are. Yesterday the subcommittee suggested 
t) 11 should be invited to come here at 10 o'clock this morning and | 
tell nvthing you see fit bearing upon your trip to the North Pole. 
if eable to you, begin your narrative where Bartlett left you, and 
iell vhat you can which will help us to understand that you actually 
did reach the pole. 

Capt. PRARY. can say in a general way, Mr. Chairman, that at the 
point where Bartlett left us his observation indicated it was S7° 47’ 
north latitude 

Mr. Berter. Who m ihe observation at that point, Bartlett? 

("ns PEARY. Ye sir. 

Mr. Burien. At irtlett made the report? 

Capt. Peary. He made the observation at that point. Bartlett started 
back immediately er noon of the Ist of April, after taking his 
observation and giving me a copy and retaining a copy. 

I started at 4 or 5 o'clock the next morning. I made five marches, 
the estimated distance of the first one being 25 miles, of the second 
one 20 miles, of the next two 25 miles each, and of the last 30 miles. 


In Veary’s book, “ The North Pole,’ he says he started “a 
little after midnight on the morning of April 2,” after Bartlett 
left him: but he told the committee “ about 4 or 5 o'clock.” 

Also, Peary’s original report, as published in the Néw York 
Times, gave his distances for the five marches First, 25 
miles; second, 20 miles; third, 20 miles; fourth, 25 miles; fifth, 
40 iniles. 


as: 


Mr. Roperts. You are speaking of geographical miles ? 

Capt. Peary. I am speaking of geographical miles. 
I speak of now will be geographical. 

Mr. Butter, The last march reached what point? 

Capt. Peary. My estimate put me within 3 or 4 miles of the pole. 
I reached there, as I had hoped to do, before noon of a given day, so 


All that 


miles 


that I could take a preliminary observation immediately after my 
arrival that would indicate my position near enough so that I could 
decide what to do the next day, whether I would go on with my party 


or whether I would take a light sledge and one or two men and make a 
spurt for it, as Shackleton did, and as is customary in such work. 


‘The observation which I made at that time (noon of April 6) was not 


an entirely satisfactory one, as clouds were drifting over the sky; but it 
indicated our position as 89° 57’, which is about 3 miles from the 
pol 

Marvelous accuracy! Veary took no observations of any 
kind——except what he calls a “ latitude sight ’—from the time 


surtlett is supposed to have left him, 188 miles from the pole, 
until he reached his “ polar camp,” at which point he says: 

“iy estimate put me within 3 or 4 miles of the pole,” and his 
observation taken at that point showed him to be at 89° 57’ 
Which is about 3 miles from the pole! Can you beat it? 


Capt. Peary. My intention was, when I had reached the point that I 
judged to be at or near the pole, to take observations at six-hour 
intervals. I had intended to take an observation at my Columbia 6 p. m. 
time, approximately, but it was cloudy at that time. I was unable to 
take observation within six hours from my previous observation, 
Starting with two of my Eskimos and tbe light sledge and my instru- 
ment 1 went what I judged to be 10 miles farther on in the same direc- 
tion, and took another series of observations at midnight of the time 
[ was carrying, which I call Columbia meridian time. Those observa- 
tions indicated that I was on the other side of the pole. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Please indicate the point on the 
magnetic North Pole is. 


any 


map where the 


Capt. Peary. Way down here [indicating on map] in King William. 
Mr. DurLer. The needle tends to point toward the magnetic pole? 


Capt. Peary. It does point near it. 

Mr. Burter. Was there anything in the action of your needle that 
would assist tn determining whether or not you had been to the pole’ 

Capt. Peary. No, sir; except so far as you used a compass. 

Mr. Ucruer. I understand: but in the pointing of the needle? 


Capt. Prary. It would assist you with the magnetic pole. That is 
the distinction. One is a geographical pole, a mathematical point, and 
the other is a magnetic pole, which is the point where the magnetic 
attraction is. 


Peary’s testimony at this point was damaging to his case, 
for he claimed that the compass needle tends to point toward 
ihe magnetic pole instead of toward the North Pole. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it does not point directly toward either one; yet Mr. 
Peary traveled by compass and “ estimate” only. 

But what follows is more damaging still: 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. In using a compass in the northern regions you 
use it with a calculated variation? 

Capt. Pgrary. You use it, checking it by observations wherever you 
ean. ‘To give you an idea of what the variations are, here at Roose- 


velt [indicating] the variation is approximately 95° west. In other 
words, the north end of the needle points a little south of true west, 
and as you go west that increases. 
Mr. ENGLEBRICHY. Is not that all charted by the Coast Survey and 
the maritime nations of the world? 
Capt. Ppary. They have the lines of certain variations, but, of course, 
the ater the number of observations, the more accurate the data, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Did you have such a chart with you? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir; IJ did not have such a chart. 

Mr. Dawson. Did you make any observations which would tend to 
throw any additional light on the variation of the needle? 

Capt. Peary. I did not on this last expedition. I should say that 
on this trip that I had what I called a double team of dogs, 12, and a 


light sledge. 


by 


oO 


Observe that Peary stated that the compass is used “check- 
ing it by observations achercrer possible’’-—but he took no ob- 
servations for compass variation; that, although the charts of 
the various nations show the lines of certain variations, “ the 
greater the number vations, the more accurate the 


of obse) 
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data” yet he neither made those observations whicl 
increase the accuracy of his data, nor did he hare such a 
with him. It may also be noted that Peary suddenly 
very convenient to change the subject abruptly from 
variations to the number of dogs in his team. 

The instructions to navigators, published by the United s 
Navy Department, by direction of the Secretary of 
(see Bowditch’s Practical Navigator, p. 86), read: 


‘ 


Ll 


Il yi 
Alt vari 








ition (of the compass) not only changes as on rave 
place to place on the carth, being different in different localiti 
in every locality besides the minor periodic movements of the 
known as the diurnal, monthly, and annual variations, the: 
progressive change which amounts to large alterations in the po 
of the compass. In taking account of the effect produced by th 
ation of the compass, the navigator must therefore be sure th 
variation used is correct not only for the place but also for th 
under consideration, 
Sir Douglas Mawson, who recently conducted 


one of 
most remarkable Antarctic expeditions ever made, says i 
ing of his experiences: 

Proximity to the magnetic pole made the compass useless, 

I am in receipt of a letter from a member of the Point B 


international polar expedition, dated January 27, 1916 
which I shall quote: 
During my two years in the Arctic regions, at Point Ban 


vicinity, I met and conversed with many Arctic whaling captai: 
of whom said that in navigating the Arctic seas the compass ca) 
be relied upon, unless checked daily for variations. At Point Ba: 
the magnetic needle points about 23° east of the geographic N 
Pole, or true north, which, however, varies hour by hour and da 
day. The variations at times were very considerable. One 4 
particular the needle swung from 23° east of true north to 25 
of true north, a variation in 24 hours of 46°. No Arctic whaling 
tain, if he wished to reach a point due north 400 miles distant 
land, would be so foolish as to steam by compass only, unless he | 
the daily variation of his compass; for if he ever would reach th 
sired goal, he would zigzag so much that the distance his log would 
ord would be perhaps two or three times 400 miles. He surely wo 
wise enough to take frequent observations for latitude, longitud 
compass variations, 

MIDDLETON SmitTir, 
Member of the Point Barrow Intcrnational Polar Bupcdit 


In addition to statements from other practical men to 
same effect as the one I have just quoted, I am also in re 
of a letter from the Superintendent of the United States N 
Observatory, which I shall read: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 
Ifon. Hf, T. HELGESEN 

Dean Str: Replying to your letter of the 14th instant, ing 
about magnetic variations, variation changes with change of | 
of the observer in either latitude or longitude. 

Neither the north nor the south magnetic poles are coincide: 
the geometric poles of the earth. (There are presumably two mag 
South Poles.) 

Observations in numerous parts of the world have establish« 
values of the variation, and these have been plotted in curves. 
appear, with other data, on the Pilot Chart issued by the Hydro: 
Office, Navy Department, which office has been requested to m 
a copy, and two old ones are inclosed herewith. 

The enrves of variation on the Pilot Chart are not ertenid 
extreme polar regions, for the reason that there have been no « 
tions sufficient to permit a definite charting of the lines. 

In ihe specific case mentioned by you, sailing north from Cape ( 
bia, Grant Land, it is not possible to give the figures, there bei: 
data available. Your question can be answered only by the g: 
statement that the traveler from Cape Columbia to the North | 
might expect to find large changes in variation, 

Very respectfully, 


ll 


J. S. Hoocewrarr, 
Captain, United States Navy, Superintend 

Competent mariners, explorers, and scientists agree that 
traveling over an unknown region, with no visible landmark 
it is a physical impossibility to travel over 400 miles, as M: 
Peary claims to have done, from the last point of land to th 
North Pole by compass without, as he stated to the comuinitt« 
taking any observations whatever for compass variation. 

This statement of Peary’s alone proves indisputably that 
never reached the North Pole. 

Peary continued (p. 26 of hearing) : 

Returning then to my camp I made an observation at 6 o'clock 
next morning, which would of necessity be at right angles to tl 
observation I had made at midnight, and that indieated that the po 
was between me and the sun. I then took another team of 12 dog 
and went in that direction an estimated distance of about 8 miles. | 
then returned to my same camp and at noon of the 7th took a serics o! 
observations, taking them for the Columbia meridian. 

It would be interesting if Mr. Peary had told the committe 
how he knew which was the Columbia meridian, as he took no 
observations for compass variation, traveled by compass on!) 
for “ estimated ” distances, and—after Marvin's return—had no 
way even to check his chronometer. 

Capt. Peary. At about 4 o'clock of that afternoon I decided to sta 


rt 
back. On the way back we stopped about 5 miles south of the pole, t 
make a sounding at a place where there had been a movement of the 


heavy ice and where the new ice which had frozen over was thin 
enough. We reached our last upward igloo and slept there. 


Mr, Dawson. You could follow the line coming back? 
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Capt. Peary. We had a trail and U slo ‘ wl ve got Mr. Dawse H 
amp at night. Ing these 1 eme 
Mr. ButTier. What surprised me was this hat there t Capt. Pear i 
quent snows that would cover the trail. | Mr. RopeErts. 1 
* Capt. Peary. There was very little snow on this triy sGanwdia of thu ne aa 
Mr. RvuTLer. You could not have found the igloos t I en Capt. Pear r ept 
or the trail on the return? Mr. Ropertrs. And turne 
Capt. Peary. No. ore : Capt. PEA 1} » B 
Mr. Butter. You came back on the same trai and Borup’s repe I 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; practically all the way thin 45 . of each supp ! part 
Cape Columbia, and then I had Bartlett's trail | going into 
Mr. Roserts. Before you leave this matter of the trai how could Mr. Row Hi 
you distinguish it coming back? Capt. Peat Aft 
7 Capt. PEARY. By the passage of the sledges and the dogs over it his ow trij eS t I 
Mr. Roperts. The tootprints of the dogs are left on the packed ics { one from Maecm 
Capt. PEARY. The footprints will show on the snow, and the itti | Mr. Rouertrs. What I ! it 
of the steel sledge shoes will show in the snow. We also made a point, | each supporting party had ! 
both on my previous expedition and this last one, of taking the pem Capt. Peary. I } 
miean cans which had been emptied along on a sledge and dropping | Macmilla: rey 
the cans at certain intervals on the trail. For this purpose those for , 
the dogs were painted red and those for the men blue. fhe marks | When first asked about tl reports P stated 
of the sledge shoes, the marks of the dogs’ feet, in places the discolora Bartlett's report, but was hot sure ) t Be 
tion of the ice and snow, the droppings of the dogs, and our pemmican millan’s Ch — > tenet cued 9 
tins made a trail that could be followed. bihieihh ne iwxt momen r ‘ 
Mr. BuTLer. Did not the cans blow’ report trom both Borup ar VL: Li 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; some of them. Wards only “ thought th e had Mane ; oO 
Mr. BurLer. From Columbia to the North Pole ye traveled 413 | es cia : : a ‘ I 
miles? | othe subjects, Pe: rv Ss kKlea ve cle 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. | Mr. Roperrts. | 
Mr. BATes. The other returning partic ound no treuble in coming | to the sbiy 
back by this trail? | Capt. Peary. 1 
Capt. PEARY. It took them some time in one or two places, where | rough notes 
there had been movements of the ice, to pick up the trail on the other | Mr. Ropert D aver wih be / ete 
<ide. Bartlett, when he got back within 45 miles of land, lost the | day to day as the oie tentin tts ; . 
main trail and went into the land on his own hook, and 1 followed Capt. Peary. L assume that th aes a 
his trail when I came back. | that they gave me a transcript of ; 
Mr. BATES. Within 45 miles of land? } sure they did that ae 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. | Mr. ENGLEBRIGH Have vou the report here from Mr. 1 
This statement of Peary’s is gne to consider carefully. He |, Capt. Peary. J have not ¢) eport. IL hi 3 tt 
says that they traveled back to land from the pole over the | ®'\yh "Rol te this the. 
trail made on their upward march, which trail was kept open by Capt. Peary. He exhibitir 
the returning supporting parties. But Mr. Peary forgets to | at that time 
mention a fact which has been authoritatively established, that re ; : anne’ 
is, that a constant, albeit slow, drift is continually moving the | gyserration 87° 46° 49" orth. TL eturm trom, heee in 
ice pack which forms the surface of the polar sea. The general | fourth supporting party. I lea Commander Peary w 
‘set” of the waters through the Arctic Archipelago has been — with re and 40 picked dog Men and 
determined to be easterly. Peary himself claims to have noted | B¥trage ax one last eight oharctec, Cos eather wood. A 


the easterly drift north of Grant Land and Greenland. ‘This | pole in eight days 





drift takes place irrespective of the direction of the wind, though a. \. Ba 
it has been found that the direction toward which the wind _ “ 
blows is often—not always—in general aecord with that taken Capt. “ Bob” Bartlett is an able seaman, a descendant of 
by the drifting ice. Taking into account heavy winds, which long line of they who go down to the s n ships,” courageou 
may temporarily affect the easterly drift, this movement of the | Stren, and faithful; but these tine qualities do not necessarily 
ice in the polar regions north of Grant Land and Greenland is | Presuppese that he is a so-called “ navigator Harper's M 
conservatively estimated at from 3 to 4 miles per day. Peary’s | #!¢ for October, 1915, contains the first installment of Dor 
expedition left land on March 1. He states in his book that the | B- Macmillan’s own story, “ In Search of a New Land” (¢ 
first supporting party reached the ship March 21. As the ship | /#2d), in which Prof. Macmillan says: 
was about five casy marches distant from Cape Columbia (their ieee captain of our vessel absolutely refused to 
first point of land), 16 days is a fair estimate to allow for the | ale that oe communinn atl Catena tr aeeied a 
absence of this first supporting party from land. In that time ] arctic work and experienced in ice navigation on th 
their trail made on the upward journey would have “ faulted ” | 28S no “ticket,” but will aecept a wi n wh 
to the east about 50 miles. Taee someting RBOES PERCHICAS Satrenemy. 

Bartlett reached Cape Columbia on April 18, 49 days from the Phis statement of Prof. Macmillan accounts for 
time he left land. In that time his original trail would have | Bartiett’s determination of the latitude was “b 
“faulted ” 147 miles at the starting point. It is not to be won- servation ” only, with no supplementary observatio 
dered that Capt. Bartlett “ went into land on his own hook ”! | tude and for compass variatio Peary had been 
A period of 9 days elapsed from the time Bartlett turned back | times in a period covering twenty-odd years that the 
until Peary reached “Camp Bartlett” on his return trip. In | New York to Lincoln Bay was as familiar to him 
that time the igloo at “Camp Bartlett” would have been any- | 1m the new U nion Station to the Army and Navy ¢ » in 
where from 27 to 36 miles east of the geographical position | Weshington. Capt. Bartlett was mate of PB I 
it occupied when first built. Suppose, for the sake of argu- VW indiard, in ISOS-99, and took e Roosevelt north 1905-6 
ment, that it was possible for the whole body of ice to have | 22d again in 1908-9 on this last expedition of Peary Mami 
drifted at exactly the same rate, so that the upward trail re- | i@r with Aretic waters, he could successfully negotis the sip 
mained unbroken, and that Peary followed this unbroken trail through the ice but n a matter of obser 
on his return journey, he would have then found himself at | Mine a correct position on the wastes of the pola 
least 160 miles to the east of Cape Columbia. But, we may | thing more than “able seamanship” is required. A 


argue, the land masses along the coast would prevent the ice | a chauffeur, perfectly competent to run a high-powered autor 
from drifting at this rate. Very well, consider only, then, the | bile through the streets of New York at the hour 
period from the time Peary left the “ Big Lead,” 45 miles north | tvaflic, assert that he could locate | position to 
of Cape Columbia. Peary left this point on the upward journey | If placed amid the shifting sands of the Mojave Dy B 
Mareh 11 and reached it on the return trip April 20, a period of | | tt’s “determination” of latitude ele t 

} 


40 days. In that time, at the lowest estimate, the drift would | 2ctual position of the party 
have amounted to 120 miles, and Peary would therefore have sut his “ certificate S opel 
found himself 120 miles to the east of the point where his eross- | Mr. Roperrs (att paper \ 
ing was made and at least 165 miles (instead of 45 miles) from | C00" Detay. In Bartlett's handw 
Cape Columbia. | Mr. Burier. TI was writt ‘ 
This is another reason why I knoiw Peary did not go to the left you? 
North Pole. Note Peary’s evasive re] 
An effort was made by the committee to ascertain if any | Capt. Peary. That is just as he wrote it ; 


members of the party other than Peary kept a record of the | and he tore it out and gave it to me. He kept a 
3 ss Mr. BcTLerR. He gave to you at t tim 





trip. Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Have you brought with you your original notes which Mr. BuTLerR. He left you within 133 milk he J 
you took during your movements in proximity to the pole? Capt. Peary. Yes, sir 

Capt. Peary. I have them; yes, sir, Mr. Macon. If he had reached 87° 47 
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Capt. Peary. These are the figures just as Bartlett put them down on 
a page of the notebook. 
Mr. Ronerts. When were those figures [indicating] inserted? 


Capt. Peary. Immediately after the observation. 
Mr. Ronerts. Why did he (Bartlett) use two pencils on that record? 
Capt. Peary. That I can not say, 

Mr. Rorerts. I should judge that evidently that was a different 
pencil [indicating]; that looks like an indelible pencil, and this looks 
indicating} like an ordinary lead pencil. Do you know whether or not 
Bartlett signed that [indicating] after making his observation, after 
putting down the figures? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; I think he did. 

Mr. Rorexts. It looks like a different pencil! entirely. 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; that was signed at the time, and, of course, 
it was done after the observation was made. 

Mr. Roperts. It seems rather strange that he had such an. assort- 
ment of pencils there—three pencils. Those entries were all contem- 
poraneous—made the same day? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 


A few interesting questions which the committee might have 
asked Peary in regard to Bartlett’s certificate, and which up to 
the present time have never been satisfactorily answered, are 
the following: 

First. Jf Bartlett’s certificate was all written at the same 
time, why did he leave such a wide space between the fourth and 
sixth lines, much wider than between any other two lines of the 
certificate? 

Second. Why is the fifth line—written in this wide space— 
on a slant altogether different from the rest of the certificate? 

Third. Why does the word “eight” on the first line of the 
second page of the certificate (see The North Pole, pp. 360- 
361) appear to have been written after the balance of the cer- 
tificate, the space occupied by it being unnecessarily wide and 


the werd on a different slant from the other words on that 
page? 

Fourth. Why does this word appear to be in a different hand- 
writing from the *alance of the certificate? The word “ eight ” 


in the fourth line of this page is written in a different style 
than the word “eight” in the first line. Why? 

Fifth. The foregoing remarks refer only to the “ certificate” 
which Bartlett is supposed to have given Peary when he turned 
outh from his “farthest north.” A more serious feature of 
sartlett’s observation is found on page 359 of Peary’s book 
‘The North Pole, where a photographic reproduction of Bart- 
lett's figures is given. It is necessary to refer to these figures to 
appreciate the foree of the following criticism : 

Count down the page to the ninth row of figures. Note that 
the divisor 2 is used to divide the numerals 13, 24, 34. This 
division of this row of figures by 2 is proof positive that no 
able navigator, no master mariner, no person competent to work 
out nautical observations ever computed the “ observation” on 
page 359. The divisor 2 should have been used to divide the 
third row of figures from the top of the page; that is, 18; 18, 00. 
How does either Peary or Bartlett explain this error? 

Apparently the insurance companies know a master mariner 
when they see one, Or did Capt: Bartlett sign a paper prepared 
for him by another person? For surely the signature on page 
359 was not written at the same time that the balanee of the 
writing on this page was done. This is shown by the fact that 
it did not develop the same “ color” in the photographie repro- 
duetion. 

Thus Peary’s only “seientific” corroborative evidence that 
he renched 87° 46’ 49’ north latitude, such evidence furnished 
by the only white member of his party who accompanied him 
beyond 86° 38’ north latitude, is absolutely valueless, because it 
is positively in error. 

Peary’s own observations were also the subject of interest and 
inquiry : 

Mr. Dawson. Have you any objection to allowing the committee to 
see the original notes you made during this last journey and during the 
observations in the immediate vicinity of the pole? 

Capt. Peary. I have not. 

Mr. Greee. Did you keep them in a book or on slips-of paper? 

Capt. Peary. In a book. 

It will be remembered that almost. a year prior to this time 
Mr. Tittmann told the committee that— 

Capt. Peary showed me the actual observations—the astronomical 
observations that he made when he was at the pole. He showed me the 
actual papers on which he did this; made at the time, on loose slips of 
paper. 

A few hours after Mr. Tittmann made the above statement, 
Mr. Gannett told the committee: 

We simply sat down with him (Peary) and read his journal from his 


original records; he had an original record made in a little book 


a 
notebool, you know, at that time, and it had all the earmarks of being 
the original. 


Now, comes Peary with the story that he kept his records in 
a book, but that— 


My own observations, made: im separate books, were taken out on my 
return to the ship, and I did them up in a little waterproof package. 
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WHAT DID PEARY SHOW TO TITTMANN AND GAN. 


NETT? Mr. Tittmann saw “ original” loose sheets: of paper : 
Mr. Gannett read an “ original’’ notebook; Peary says he made 
the entries in a notebook, and took them out on his return to 
the ship—which might account for Tittmann’s “ original loose 
slips’’—but how about Gannett’s “original notebook”? ‘The 
Peary witnesses should have compared notes with Peary and 
with each other before they attempted to testify. 


Capt. Peary. My own observations, made in separate books, were 
taken out when I compacted all of my papers on my return to the ship, 
and I did them up in a little waterproof package which I had sewed to 
my undershirt. 

Mr. Butter. I will ask you this question: Was it absolutely. neces 
sary tor you to have been at the North Pole in order to make these 
observations? 

Capt. Peary. That is a question on which there has been some dis 
cussion. I can answer it by saying that observations have never been 
made yet that were not made at the place. 

Mr. Better. You must have been at the place to have made certain 
observations, and if you were there, you were there, but could you have 
made the fiyures without having been at the pole, and if you had made 
the figures without having been there, is there anyway to detect your 
effort? 

Capt. Peary. There is a difference of opinion in regard to that. You 
will find that some experts will say that observations can be arranged, 
and others will say that they can not. 

_Mr. Roserts. Mr. Gannett and Mr. Tittmann told us that it is pos- 
sible for a person who has sufficient knowledge to sit down in a de 
partment here in Washington and make tigures and claim to have been 
at a point where the so-called observation was made. In other words, 
that the figures themselves would not carry any proof on their face. 

Capt. Peary. That is the opinion of an expert. 

Mr. Dawson. I have a curiosity to see the journal that you kept 
from day to day during your presence in the vicinity of the pole. Did 
you make entries in this journal every day? 

Capt. Prary. Not every day. Sometimes we were so busy that | 
did not make entries. I did not mdike an entry on the day that Bartlett 
was adrift on the ice floe on the outward journey. 

Mr. Rorerts. When did you begin the journal of your last trip? 

Capt. Ppary. That book was started on the 22d of February. 

Mr. Roserts. Did you keep any personal journal up to that point? 

Capt. Prary. I kept a personal journal in a book like that [indicat- 
ing}, and I think members of the party did. 

Mr. Rosarts. And that particular book commenced when? 

Capt. Prary. The day we left the Roosevcit, and I have some similar 
books both before and after that: 

Mr. Roserts, That contains all the entries made on your way to the 
pole and back? 

Capt. Ppary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorerts. Does that contain a daily record of the movements of 
the different parties and of the equipment which you had om each day? 

Capt. Peary. It contains a record of the supporting parties as they 
left. It does not.contain a daily record of the equipment that I had 
on each day. 

Mr. Roserts. How did you get at the equipment, then, as stated in 
the beok? 

Capt. Prary. Each time a supporting party left me I noted who 
went back or what the returning party was and what it had left me 
with. That is noted there; I say it is; I assume it is. 


Peary was never stre of anything, even of his own data, that 
he was supposed to have written himself. 


Mr. Roserts. There are no memoranda in your book on the Ist day 
of April as to the outfit you. had to go forward. You did not put down 
memoranda of the number of men and sledges you had. My recollection 
is you told what Bartlett went back with. 

Capt. Peary. That 1s not down in my notes, but I had eight dogs to 
a sledge. 

Mr. Rorerts. Right on that point let me ask: If'I understand, this 
identical memorandum book was submitted to the committee of the 
National Geographic Society, was it not? 

Capt. Prary. It was. 

Mr. Rosgerrs. And the members of that 
carefully * 

Capt. Peary. No; I will not say they read ail of it carefully. It 
was passed around. I can not say how. much they read. 

Mr. Roperts: It was: stated in their report that they went over it 
very. carefully. 

Capt. Peary. I would: not be at all surprised if that book was pretty 
well read through by the different members of the committee. I do not 
knew whether any one man read right straight through or not. 

Mr. ROBERTS. hat I was leading up to by these questions was to 
ascertain if you can account for the discrepancy in statements made by 
Mr. Gannett, one of that committee, and the statements that appear in 
your dairy or in your book with regard to the outfit you had on the 
final dash. You know what Mr. Gannett’s statement was? 

Capt. Peary. No, 

Mr. Roserts: He stated to the committee that you had 4 men. 2 
sledges, and, I think, 32 or 33 dogs, which was a different party entirely. 
as you will realize, from 6 men, 5 sledges, and 40 dogs. If he, as a com- 
mittee who looked these matters over, stating that he had examined 
the data very carefully, gives us that outfit for the final dash, how do 
you account for the discrepancy? 

Capt. Peary. I should say he simply did not recall the figures. 

Mr. Rorerts. I wondered why there was so much of a discrepancy. 

Capt. Peary. I do not account for his not remembering. : 

Mr. Bates. I do not see what Mr. Gannett said has to do with this, 

Mr. Roserts. It goes very vitally to the foundation of it. 

Mr. Macon. We are supposed to be investigating this matter from 
the ground up, and here we have a finding made by an independent 
scientific geographic society, who say they examined the report made 
by Capt. Peary carefully and that they found certain things therefrom. 
Are their statements worth nothing? If so, I would like for the com- 
mittee to know. 


The question naturally arises, in view of Mr. Gannett’s state- 
ment that the committee of the National Geographic Society 
examined Peary’s data “very carefully ” and found such widely 
dissimilar conditions as those found by the congressional sub- 


committee read all of it 
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LLL oe Ee enna 
committee, whether the book which Gannett saw and the book | In the above item Pears 
shown to the congressional committee was really one and the | the ship correctly entered, A ~ being «the 
same, or whether Peary unwittingly submitted another of his | again he is mixed on the « the wee Ap 
various “ books” to the congressional subcommittee? Of course, | 1909, falling on Wednesday and 1 ‘ 
the two books should agree, but— } day and Wednesday. 
Mr. Roperts. Capt. Peary, will you kindly read us your memoranda | tl Mr. Roberts. I notice on “ Thursday, Aj 
there of the evening of March 197 lf a" eee eee at the top of the numb ct i 
Capt. Peary (reading) : Brilliant, clear day of yellow sunlight. Tem- | or that day covers three pages ihe | 





perature in the —50's, as shown by frozen brandy and nearly invisible margin. I would like the records to show that tl f 








day, April 1.” One need only refer to a calendar for 1909 to see {| cleanly kept book 


that April 1, 1909, fell on Thursday, and not on Tuesday. 


Doubtless Peary is careful of his books; refined peopl 


dogs. Bubble in all three thermometers and unable to register. Bart- | 07° malt an inch or more on the left hand side of each pag 
jett’s estimate of our position here is 85.30; mine, 85.20. on through the margin thre ges 
Mr. Roperts. How did you get the temperature of that day: where | 48) § record 
did you find that? : | Congressman Ropertrs continued reading ‘ 
Capt. Peary. It was an estimate. As I state here, the bubbles were | pages for other dates the \ 
in the thermometers and they were unable to register precisely, and I ~S VERE UALES He ahary we 
know that brandy up there will freeze somewhere in the 50's, prob- | the margins. A good point, as o April 1, ft) lary 
ably at about —56. margins were so written over, was the day Ba ‘ 
“ Estimating ” was Peary’s favorite habit. He * estimated 9 and he had to economize on pages, since a it ‘ ‘ 
his distances, “ estimated” his temperatures, “estimated” the | Writing must be done it the diary was t ‘ a No 
longitude, and finally “estimated” the location of the North trip: 
Pole! Mr. Roperts. The entry for Aj So wan -s 
: : ° : . . leas he ole enti of the da i \ t at « 
Peary then read extensive quotations from his diary, which }° aoe Pee Gone tT mie Ge tone 
he stated to the committee was written while on his actual trip | connection with it at the next camp. but. wi 
and while “at the pole.” These extracts covered the entire | Mr. Re BERTS. You never filled in thi 
time from the day Bartlett left him until he started on his | ae eee re a I do n 
return journey. But Peary seems badly mixed in his dates as Capt. Peary. I feel quite sure 
to the time he reached the pole and his movements while there. | | Mr. Roperrs. Everything written was wt 
Not only that, but his dates (days of the month) do not corre- we Pousy ve mere r the ft Oe ee ads 
spond with his days of the week, and the number of days away | fi) in ff 1 had the time afterwards. ; 
from the ship (which he claimed to have entered in his diary Congressman Roserts apparently endeavored | 
- > re s i xt i vi Htiy MeavVol oO eli} 
daily) do not correspond with the days of the month. These} fact that the “diary” had the appearance of having been 
statements are not based on newspaper reports, but on Peary’s | ten somewhere other than where it purported to have 
own story and on what he claimed was his “original diary,” | written. or. at the best. to have been liberally “doctor 
written on the trip, and “ very carefully examined” by the com- | otperwise Peary would have been able to give strot 
mittee of the National Geographic Society, and which Mr. | anowers to the above questions 
Peary later submitted to the congressional subcommittee. Mr. Roars Would you | 
’ : i tORERTS oul yu eal this OOK to sam 
Note a few of the discrepancies: mittee? : 
Peary states that this diary was commenced on Monday, Feb- Capt. Peary. I do not care to leave it with the 
ruary 22, 1909, the day he left the Roosevelt. He reads an a oe Cae ene = fm of my possession ; it never: 
s s . . ~\ Mir LOBE Ss he members f he ommitts ea t I i 
entry, which begins, “Sunday, March 14 (twenty-first day )-” | to have the book examined, particularly wit fer ; 
A little later he reads another entry, which he begins, “‘ T’ues- | tion and state. It shows no finger marks or reugh 1 a 
Later on Peary evidently discovered that something did not | ally are; but it is a well-known fact that, on a long Arcti 
match up correctly, for he jumps from “ Tuesday, April 1,” to | journey, ablutions, even of the face and hands, are too lu 
“ Friday, April 2.” But in the meantime he gets his number of | urious for the travelers. Pemmican is the staple article of 
days on the trip mixed. He is correct with all of his figures on | food. Its great value lies in its greasy qualities. One's hands 
“Sunday, March 14 (twenty-first day),” but on April 2 he has] necessarily come in contact with this greasy food frequent 
in his diary: “23d March. 39 days. Friday, April 2d.” How was it possible for Peary to handle this greasy food d 
Since March 14 was Peary’s “ twenty-first day” away from | without washing his hands, write in his diary d: nd 
the ship (as he correctly states), then April 2 must have been | the end of two months have that same diary show » fi 
his fortieth day, instead of his thirty-ninth. |marks or rough usage; a very cleanly kept bo S 
$ At the hearing on January 11 Peary was asked by Congress- | wonder that Peary did not “ care to leave i ith 
man ROBERTS: or anyone”! 
Mr. Roperts. Have you your memorandum book with you? Another notable discrep: vy is seen in Pear ‘ 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. April 6 and 7. In his testimony he read a long enti 
Mr. Roperts. Have you any objection to my reading what is on the ing. “Tuesday. April 6 aaa At at aihiel Mai, sat 
outside of it, simply to identify it? ee ee ee eo an 
Capt. Peary. No, sir. mittee: 
Mr. ROBERTS (reading). oie acaba ‘or |. On the next day, the 6th, 1 ha ’ 
No. 1, Roosevelt to ———— and return, February 22 to April 27, | jgioos and entered them 


R. E. Peary, United States Navy.” 


. , ' “ The le at last! The p 
Mr. Rosperts. Have you any objection to my looking through the tion om ie years 
book ? | oe tate 
Capt. Peary. No objection, except that I would like to call your} Therefore Peary made a long ent: diary o1 \] f 


attention to the personal notes. and then (as he says) on thi ext day hich he also e: 
Mr. Roserts. I notice a heading here. What does that mean [indi- | ,, 41% : : 1 ae > +} : 
cating] ? April 6,” he made another long enti But : ot ‘ 


Capt. Peary. That means the ninth march and the twenty-third day. | immediately following the ent fi 
That is the ninth march from Columbia and the twenty-third day from has in his diary this record: 
the ship | is In hl lary ls I ra 
~ : J April ; Spend day with light eciawe i ble t I r i 
Congressman Roperts then read several extracts from the | west. Noon observation and looking f a crack wher 
diary until he came to the following: | be possible. Leave 4 p. m., 30 hours. Minimum temper 
maximum, 11°; at starting 25 Im] ble to find 
Thursday, March 25, thirty-first day out, seventeenth march. 5 miles south from camp 1,500 fathoms, no bott 


In this entry Peary has the day of the week and the number The above is a detailed statement of Peary 


of his marches noted correctly, but he is wrong on the number | his last day at the alleged pole, and he has dated 

of days away from the ship. March 25 was his thirty-second | “April 7,” which corresponds with the story he 
day away from the ship instead of the thirty-first. The items | frequently relative to the time spent in that localit R 
read by Congressman Roserts showed that this same error con- | days after he read the above quotation { 

tinued until the following: congressional subcommittee he told that 


FPorty-eighth day, April 11, fifth return march. I made no entry in my d 


The above shows a continuance of the error, but note the fol- | April. 
lowing item: The above is found on page 43 of t earing 
Sixth return march, fiftieth day, Tuesday, April 12. t tion from his diary dated Apri 7 nh } i) 


hearing It may be pertinent to inquire Or i did 
Peary reach the place he called the North Pole? J 
of April, as he says he did, then his next « 


Peary jumps from “April 11, the forty-eighth day,” to “April 
12, the fiftieth day.” But in doing this he forgot to calculate 
for the day of the week, and that is again wrong, April 12, 1909, 
falling on Monday instead of Tuesday. been April 7. If, on the other hand, |! 


Mr. Rosents. Apparently the last entry made is: “Tuesday and the 6th, it follows that he must | ae 
Wednesday, April 21 and 22, sixtieth day.” | on April 5. 
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How long did he remain there? 

If, as Peary stated to the committee, he made no entry in his 
diary on April 7 and 8, where was he when he wrote the above 
quotation, dated April 7? Was it written at Eagle Island or 
New York or Washington? 


WHY DID NEITHER THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTED OF THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY NOR THE CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTER NOTICB 
THESE GRAVE AND STARTLING DISCREPANCIES IN PBARY'S STORY? 


Peary continued his testimony, saying: 


My next entry (in the diary) is Friday, April 9. I started back on 
the afternoon of the 7th. For the 8th I made no entry at all. Here is 
an entry made at the end of the march of the 9th, at the close of my 
second return march. 


But Peary says he started back on the 7th, making one single 
march on the 7th; he made another (double) march totaling 
50 miles on the 8th, and another (double) march totaling 45 
miles on April 9; therefore his entry made, as he said, at 
“the end of the march of the 9th, at the close of my second 
return march,” was really made (if the balance, or any, of 
Peary’s story can be believed) at the end of his third return 
march instead of the second. 

Peary also made an interesting statement in his entry of 
“April 9,” to which reference will be made later. He said: 

“Iee going south with us. There has been no lateral movement yet.” 

Mr. Roperts. I want te ask the captain: Have you ever seen that 
{handing pamphlet entitled “ How Peary Reached the North Pole "”}? 

Capt. Prary. I have. : 

Mr. Roserts. Did you authorize its publication or its being printed ? 

Capt. Prary. I did have it printed. , 

Mr. Ronerts. Can you fix the date when you did? 

Capt. Prary. No, I can not. 

Mr. Rorerts, It was prior to last March, was it not? 

Capt. Peary. That I could not say without looking the matter up. 


The subcommittee then adjourned until Tuesday, January 
10, 1911. 

On Tuesday, January 10, 1911, the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs met to continue the Peary hearing, 
Hon. Tuomas S. Butter (chairman) presiding: 


Mr. Bates. In the last few weeks mat Peary, you have under- 
gone some physical tests of riding and wa king ? 

Capt. Peary. I made tests in compliance with the orders of the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. Bates. What did you do? 

Capt. Peary. Perhaps | can cover that whole ground fully in just 
two or three words. I received orders from the Navy Department in 
November, stating that the records of the department did not show 
that I had taken any physical test for 1909, and directing that I take 
one physical test which would be credited to me for the year 1909, 
and that I should take another for the year ending 1910, which would 
be credited to me for that year. I took those two tests during the 
month of December. For the year 1909 I selected the walking test. 

Mr. Macon, I would like to have the gentleman tell exactly what 
was done, the dates and hours engaged in each test, the circumstances 
and conditions under which made, and the kind of road that he 
traveled over when he was making the tests. 

Capt. Peary. This is a copy of my report to the Navy Department: 

“T selected for the year ending December 31, 1909, the walking 
test of the department's general order No. 50, dated December 21, 
1909 

“On the 18th of December I walked 25 miles in 6 hours and 45 
minutes ; on the 19th of December. 25 miles in 7 hours and 26 minutes ; 
and on the 20th of December, 5 miles in 1 hour and 28 minutes; 
a total of 55 miles in 15 hours and 39 minutes. This is submitted as 
my physical test for the year 1909. 

“For the year ending December 31, 1910, I selected the riding test 
of the department's general order No. 50 

“On the 28th of December 1 rode 50 miles in 4 hours and 53 
minutes ; on the 29th of December, 50 miles in 4 hours and 45 minutes ; 
and on the 30th of December, 10 miles in 38 minutes, a total of 110 
miles in 10 hours and 16 minutes. This is submitted as my physical 
test for the year 1910.” 

In regard to the places where the tests were taken, my walking test 
was in the road to Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase Lake, and beyond; and 
the riding test was taken on what is called the speedway, down in 
Potomac Park. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. What was your best day’s travel in your Arctic 
trip, either going or coming? 

Capt. Peary. The best day’s travel was on the second march on the 
return from the pole. 

Mr. ExncLesricut. How far did you go? 

Capt. Prary. Fifty geographical miles. estimated. 

Mr. Boruer. What were the conditions that day—the conditions of 
the ice and weather and the condittons of the men and dogs? 

Capt. Peary. The weather was not bad. It was clear weather, good 
traveling weather. The character of the ice was as we had experienced 
it going up. We had our trail to follow. The men were in good 
condition. The dogs were in good condition. They had had double 
rations at the pole twice. We had lightened our load in every pos- 
— way. It was not great. We had the tratfl to follow and the 
igloos, 

Ani BorTLer. Hew many hours were required to cover that march of 
50 miles? 

Capt. Peary. I can not tell you. I made no entry in my diary for 
two days, for the Tth and 8th of April, and I do not know what the 
tlines were 


On Peary's official “ physical test’ he covered 50 miles (Dec. 
18 and 19, 1910) in 14 hours and 11 minutes, with a night’s 
rest between each 25 miles. This test was made over the 
proverbially good roads of Washington, D. C., with no load. 

On his return from the alleged Pole, he made 50 miles in a 
“day's march” (number of hours not given) bundled in his 


ee 


Ey 


Arctic furs, with a rest of only a few minutes between each 25 
miles, and some of the time helping te push a loaded sledge over 
the ice hummocks and pressure ridges which exist everywhere 
on the Polar ice, though, as Peary says: “ We encountered no 
dificult pressurage in our later marches to the Pole that I 
recall now.” 

Is it consistent or reasonable to believe that Peary made as 
good time under these conditions as over Washington’s smooth, 
level roads, with a night’s rest between each 25 miles? 

Mr. Butter. What was the condition of the ice as to smoothness 

Capt. Peary. The character of the going there (on the march of 50 


t 


miles) was in the shape of large floes, as we call them, of the ice of 
the previous year or years, and against the edges there is this pressur 
age [indicating]. They come together during the movement of the ice 
in the previous summer or summers, when the ice up there breaks into 
great fields, and will move, perhaps, a field in compact, at times comin 


together, and the edges will crush and fill up, and the older the ridg $ 
are the more rounded they become by the snow drifting into them and 
filling in the space between the ice flees, so that in time a pressurace 
is formed this way [indicating] by the crumbling up of the edges. 
Assuming that this ice field remains cemented together Rn the course of 
some years (I do not know how many) by the drifting of the snow 
into the spaces between the ice and by the melting of summer trickling 
down into them and freezing again, that ridge will take the form of a 
rounded line of hummocks. 

Mr. Botter. And usually how high did you encounter them? 

Cept. Pspary. The height varied, maybe, from a few feet up to, I 
would say, 25 feet, which is perhaps a common elevation. The pin 
nacle of some of the ridges would be higher than that. 

Mr. Butter. You had no difficulty in retracing you steps? 

Capt. Peary. We had no difficulty in following the trail back. 

Mr. Burier. In your advance to the Pole, had you cleared your way 
through the ridges? 

Capt. Prary. We did not have to do any pronounced clearing. We 
selected a course, for instance, in crossing a field like that [indicating] 
with a pressurage at this edge of it [indicating]. Of course across 
that field it would be comparatively smooth and comparatively regular. 
At the edge of it would be one of these pressurages. Now, in approach- 
ing that pressurage [indicating] you could see whether a short dis- 
tance here or there, there was a chance to negotiate [t—I mean to get 
over it. Those ridges, most of them, were comparatively old, and the 
snow drifting against them would pack and drift on each side, and in 
approaching one of these ae that would be one way of nego 
tiating it, and here eae a little to the right or left is a sloping 
drift which we could go up or go through a notch in the ridge, or we 
— go around that particular side of the ridge, ome side or the 
other. 

Mr. Borier. According to some of the illustrations in your book 
these rid seem almost inaccessible, almost insurmountable? 

Capt. RY. In some places they are. 

Mr. Bates. In your journeys you and yeur men rode on the sledges? 

Capt. Prary. At times. 

Mr. Bates. How much of the time? 

Capt. Prany. That I can not say. 


BARTLET?T’S REPORT. 

Mr. Beruer. Have you anything to submit to the committee? 

Capt. Peary. I have one or two points in connection with the last 
meeting which I was not able to answer — I have here [exhibit 
ing] Bartlett's repert on his return trip. It is apparently simply a 
transcript of Bartlett's log. 

The “log” mentioned consists of a more or less intermittent 
account of Bartlett’s return from the point where he left Peary 
until he reached the Roosevelt at Cape Sheridan. It contains 
nothing of special interest, being more or less a statement of: 
“Leaving igloo; reached next igloo.” The first item is as fol- 
lows: 

April 1, 1909, 3 p. m.: Left commander with 19 dogs, 1 sledge, 2 
huskies, and just enough for 40 days. Midnight: Reached the 21st 
igloo, where we slept. Fine and clear, fresh north-northwest wind. 
One of our dogs clipped its harness, going back to commander's party. 

The “log” shows entries for April 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20; skipping April 7, 9, 12, 14, 21, 22, 23, and 
24. The last entry reads: 

April 20: Left Columbia, reaching the ship on the 24th. 

And is signed, “ R. A. Bartlett.” 


Mr. Roserts. Did you find that report awaiting you when you got 
back to the ship? 

Capt. Peary. It was not. It was written during May by Bartlett, at 
my request. We got back the latter part of April, and Bartlett was on 
board the ship. Borup and Macmillan wrote me similar reports of their 
return, probably in June, because they were away when came back. 

Mr. Greece, You said that Bartlett wrote it; did he write it in his 
log book, or is this a transcript? 

Capt. Peary. I do not know. I would say from the appearance of 
oa that it is a copy from Bartlett's leg book, as written during the 
ourney. 

e ahs Grece. You do not know whether he made the log-book entries 
aily ? 

Capt. Peary. I would say that he made the entries exactly as they 
are here. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you know if Bartlett kept a diary or daily memo- 
randum while going north and returning? 

Capt. Peary. I have no doubt he did. I can not swear to it. 


Thus Bartlett's report of his return trip, which was presented 
to the committee as corroborative evidence of Peary’s claims, 
was written, as Peary states, at Peary’s request, a month after 
the trip was made. Peary’s replies to questions relative to 
Bartlett’s report were so vague and contradictory as to arouse 
a suspicion that the report was dictated to fit Peary’s own story. 

Peary first said: “It was written during May, by Bartlett, 
at my request.” But when asked if this was written in Bart- 
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lett’s log book, or was merely a “ transcript, e did not Geodet S 
but “would say” that it was a copy from Bartlett's log book inot 
It is remarkable that if the report was “ written during May A numl 
at Peary’s request, h hould not be able to state def tely ing re j 
whether Bartlett wrote it in his log book or merely wrote it on | by Co 
a slip of paper and gave if to him (Peary). Neither did Peary Ss 
inow whether or not Bartlett kept a dail) emorandu ) his 
trip north and return, but ‘had no doubt he did.” His ideas | + 
hout the log of the Roosevelt were also vague and indefinite, | M 
ruil i i - i i t i ail une at al L ° Na ¢ =? 
Mr. Roserts. Do you know \ the log t Rooseve ( ’ 
Capt. Peary. I can not say offhand; perhaps I have it and perhaps the A ne Se \ 
Bartlett has it. ; leave of er 
Mr. Rorerts. Who kept it? Mr. f W 
Capt. Peary. The first mate, as is usual on these trip your main object. Nott 
Mr. Roperts. I gathered from what you said that that might be a T oe Es a : 
py of the log of the Roosevelt. i His IOCULe ned by ) \ - 
Capt. PRary. No, it u not be a copy of the log of the R elt Navy, was produced | 
This is @ copy of Bartlett’s notebook that he had on the journe show ft { ting 
Peary at last made up his mind just what Bartlett gave him. | Depart \ } t 
t required much time and study, but |! finally decided. as jut neitl ‘ ot Bat 
requll 1a) 
shown above, that “it was a copy of Bartlett’s notebook ”! membe1 t 
\ . Pinan t a , } Was cated N¢ lem 
fr. Roper7Ts. What he alls I og } . : é 
Capt. Peary. His personal log. The log of the R evelt, as far as | of 1905-4 ot at t 
I know, never left the ship. It is a book of that siz: ndicating]. I | trip of 10 I 
think it was the ordinary printed form for kept or ; es 
board the Rooscreit, and was by Mr aaaee : 
Gushue, the first officer ment o1 { st id Geo 
Mr. Rowerts. That related wholly ship and | Congressm Ro 
what transpired on the ship? ae aa Sas 
Capt. Peary. When we were navigating there was not so much that ‘ sacl spt 
ranspired. If the officer kept the log with sufficient care, the log Mr. Rosertrs. I wi 
will show when the various parties left the Roosevelt, when they re tl Navy | m 
: turned, and what the occurrences were on board the Reoscvelt. stand. and as 1! thir 
; Mr. Roperts. You did not take the log with you when you left the! Engiebright r€ tail w he D 
ship? 
Capt. Peary. No, sir. 
Mr. Ronerts. It is not in your possession now? | | 
Capt. Peary. I can not say; it may be. If the committee wants it, 
I will look it up. I have a number of miscellaneous papers, some on . 
Eagle Island and some here, and I do not now recall whether it ha 
been turned over to me, or whether it is in Bartlett’s possession or : t 
Mr. Gushue’s possession. i fr ot of the ot 
Mr. Rowerts. The ship has been disposed of That would not go} Mr. Daw W ther 
with the ship? | the Navy Depart nt whict 
Capt. Peary. No, sir. | to file with th avy Depar 
, . a es _— ' , i Capt. Peary. Tt wa 
We are told that nothing is impossible. Therefore, it may be | geez pyite ex I feel quite su ' 
possible that Peary was sincere when he “could not say” In | repor to tl nt ’ 
whose possession the log of the Roosevelt was at the time of ; wan Se Ae baad 
the hearing. It may be true that he did not know where this | jp, ; I 


book, so closely connected with what he claimed as the culmi 
nating achievement of his life, was located a year later; but | ®*P' 

it is natural to assume that he did know where the book was.| 

and preferred that no one else should see it. If honestly kept, | — -‘pparent Pea 

that “log” would doubtless tell a different tale of the move- | from either the Navy D out : 
ments of the members of the expedition than was revealed by | 5urvey since he wa nabie to te stit t 
Peary’s own story. Hence his vague and noncommittal replies He could only say th: a ert 

as to its whereabouts. > 
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Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I have here copies of letters to and from the| Capt. Pea Here 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and I will ask to have them inserted in the } rs ie : 
record. w et 
T r — P : | 1910, and 
Che letters referred to by Congressman Englebright were rela- | that is, set m< ! 


tive to Peary’s instructions on his last northern trip. A tele- —— 10 days after t! 
gram from Peary to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, dated July | salient 








3, 1908, is as follows: pe ee . 
New Yori, July $3, 1908. | phlet ts He Peary he 
To Assistant Superintendent PERKINS, il That Went to Its Mark W | 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. ; 1 R ‘ Goal So 
I have information that you may be authorized to give the ins 
tion concerning tidal observations north coast Grant Land and ¢ } ppe ea ; 
land. Will two or three days’ personal instru your office be | Not remer : oe . 
desirable for my assistants? Kindly wir it al t , 


A letter from the Department of Commerce and Labor to the Hos tl 
President, dated July 7, 1908, reads as follows: 1 1909 

















Ts : : 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LAROI an ecor t 
O1 E OF THE NEcR RY, per I 
Washington, J wy? | ‘de — ont j 
Sir: I have the honor to state that in response to the directions } of t 
issued to the Navy Department, Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United I 
States Navy, called in person at the office of the Coast and Geodet 
Survey and informed himself fully of the views and requirements of that Poor 
office in regard to tidal ebservations along the Grant Land and Green on 
land shore of the Polar Sea and expressed his intention to: e every t] cl t : 
effort to collect the desired information. t 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient rvant 
(Signed) Oscar 8S. ST! 
The PRESIDENT, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. | 
_Note.—Commanéer Peary called at the Cos Off I 
18 and on July 8 Mr. Macmillan reported ar i lay ai th 
morning of July 9 under the instruction of Dr. 
Since Peary did not receive orders to report to the Coast and | ° 
‘ . . = . s pe 
Geodetic Survey for instructions until July 2, 1908, his “call” |?’ ea; 
at that office on June 18 seems to have been in the nature of a Mr. 
3 * reli ims , r fcc ” } } » t . 
: preliminary reconnoissance,” to suggest a plan by which he | ®°°° : t 
could nominally work under the instructions of the Coast and M P 
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This statement he re- 


peatedly states that no longitudinal observations were taken. 


is assumption on Peary’s part, for 


instructions which were given you by the Navy Department and by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor on your return? Under the detail 
from the Navy Department, I presume the instructions were from the 
Coast Survey ? 


Capt. Peary. After my return I sent my telegram from the Labrador 


eoast to the Navy Department reporting my return to the country. 
That telegram is, of course, on file. I then sent a telegram to the 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, stating so many days’ tidal observations at 
such a place and at such a place and at such a place—the line of sound- 
ings and something of that kind, a telegraphic summary of the work. 
{ believe that telegram was never received by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, but it was tiled at Battle Harbor. I will not be absolutely sure 
whether the telegrain was sent from Battle Harbor or Indian Harbor. 
Then I sent the original observations to the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
with a letter of transmittal. I do not remember what was said in the 
letter of transmittal, but that can be obtained. I made ne report as to 
what were the results from the tidal observations. 

Mr. Roserts. Those were all the reports you made? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 


| 
; 
j 
Mr. Roverts. What official report, Mr. Peary, did you make under the | 
| 
} 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


On the above, as on other points, Peary’s memory was poor. 
He could not reeall from what point his telegraphic summary of 
his polar trip was sent, whether from Battle Harbor or Indian 
Harbor. He could not recall what was said in his letter of trans- 
mittal. On many other points which the average person would 
consider of great personal interest—to Peary—his memory was 
equally defective. 

Peary’s statement, with Mr. 


however, agrees Tittmann’s; 


that is, that his only proof was his tidal observations. 

Congressman Macon, who was in deadly earnest in the inves- 
tigation of Peary’s claimed discovery, was continually blocked in 
his line of questioning. 


For instance: 

Mr. Macon. In respect to what Mr. ALEXANDER has said about lati- 

tude and longitude observations, I will say that the distinguished mem- 

bers of the committee that passed upon the case of Capt. Peary told this 

committee that the records showed that Capt. Peary had not taken a 

single longitude observation on his trip out. 
| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BuTrLer] quickly and 
kindly came to Peary’s assistance and relief with the suggestion : 


Mr. Butter. Let us go on now and permit Mr. Rogerts to finish his 
examination, 

Mr. ENG iepnicnr. Is there any difficulty when you arrive at the 
North Pole about taking proper astronomical observation that will sat- 
isfy you that you are at the North Pole? 

Capt. Peary. I do not know why the North Pole can not be deter- 
mined approximately the same as the position of the Equator or any 
point of latitude or longitude on the face of the earth; but there is one 
pronounced fact that makes some difference in northern work, and 
that is the matter of the comparatively low altitude of the sun. In 
summer work the sun is the only thing you can use, because there are 
no stars. Here is a point that you gentlemen all know—but, perhaps, 
it should be brought right home to you here—and that is that from 
the 26th of March, from that time up to the pole, back to Columbia, 
back to the Rooserelt, after we started on the Roosevelt, and for some 
nights down the Kennedy-Robeson Channel there was never a time 
when you could see a star, not only constant daylight, but fine, clear 
weather. 


But in Peary’s book, The North Pole, which the committee 
had at the hearing and to which they frequently referred, Peary 
says in his chronicle of March 31, pages 265-266: 

The going was fairly good, but the weather was thick. Wad it been 
clear we should undoubtedly have covered 25 miles in this march; but 
it is difficult to break a trail in thick weather as rapidly as in clear, 
and this day netted us only 25 miles. 

Again, on page 284, April 6, the day of his claimed arrival at 
the pole: 

‘The weather was overcast. The sky was a colorless pall, deepening 
to almost black at the horizon, and the ice was a ghastly and chalky 
white. How different it seemed from the glittering fields, canopied 
with blue and lit by the sun and full moon, over which we had been 
traveling for the last four days, 

And on pages 288-289: 

Iiverything was in readiness for an observation at 6 p. m., Columbia 

eridian time, in case the sky should be clear; but at that hour it 
W unfortunately, still overcast. 

Of his return trip, on page 306 (Apr. 10), he says: 

luring the 
ing the 
trail. 


night the gale moderated and gradually died away, leay- 


air very thick. It was almost impossible for us to see 


the 


Again, on page SOS: 


rhe day (Apr. 13) was a bitterly disagreeable one. On this march 
we had in our faces a fresh southwest wind that ever and again spat 
snow that stung like needles and searched every opening in 
clothing. 


our 


After the return to the ship, on page 328, he again says: 
On 
stiff 


Sunday, 
southwest 


May 


gale, 


16, the 
with 


but the 
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stn 
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On page 330 he says: 


Qn the summer solstice, June 22, 


midnoon of the 
the longest day of the year, it snowed all night. 
Evidently Peary was suffering from one of his temporar 
aberrations of memory when he wrote 
Stated to the committee that: 
* * . 


Arctic s 


im ‘ | 


y 


his hook or when he 


from the 26th of March up to the pole, back to Colm 
back to the Roosevelt, after we started on the Rooserclt, and for 
nights down the Kennedy-Robeson Channel, there was not only 
stant daylight but fine, clear weather. 

Which statement was correct? 

_ Mr. Ropers. Is the information contained in your telegram 
a you ever gave to the Navy Department of your 
pole? 

Capt. Peary. To the Navy Department direct. 
was not on duty under the Navy Department. 

_ Mr. Roserts. And later you transmitted to the Coast and Geouk 
Survey the results of the tidal observations? 

Capt. Peary. Tidal and meteorological observations and the si 
ings. 

Mr. Roberts. What report did you make to the Navy Department 
when you were finally relieved from duty with the Coast and Geode! 
Survey 7 

Capt. Peary. I do not recall that I made any report. 
on waiting orders. 

Mr. Roperts. Is it not customary for naval officers to make sony 
report to the department when discharged from a duty? 

Capt. Peary. I am not aware that such is the case. I was placed o1 
waiting orders, and soon after—only two or three days, I think—} 
was granted leave. My impression is that the report was made to th: 
Navy Department by the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodet! 
Survey. 

Mr. Roberts. In the documents transmitted to the Coast and Geo 
detic Survey containing the results of the soundings and the tid: 
observations was there any injunction of secrecy on the part of th 
bureau or the department? 

Capt. Peary. No; not in my telegraphic report. 

Mr. Roperts. I am speaking of the regular report. 

Capt. Peary. On page 20 of Mr. Moorn’s speech you will find n 
letter to the Acting Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Surve: 
and, after inclosing the profile of soundings, this paragraph occurs 

“If such request is permissible, I will respectfully request that thi 
profile and complete set of soundings be not published at present.” 

The speech of Congressman J. HAampron Moore to which 
Peary referred was printed in the Coneresstonjr Recorp, aii 
afterwards reprinted in pamphlet form, as is customary when 
a wider circulation is desired for any particular speech than 
is feasible through the pages of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recor» 
alone. This speech of Congressman Moore, however, wis 
later shown to be Peary’s main source of information as to wha' 
he did on his last polar expedition. Unless he first referred to 
the speech, he was unable to answer the most simple questions 
relative to his movements. 

Mr. Roserts. About the soundings, Mr. Peary, 
the other day, you personally made one sounding‘ 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. And only one? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosperts. Did you observe the other soundings made? 
right there and could you see all the conditions? 

Capt. Peary. Some of them I did; not all of them. 

Mr. Roperts. You did not note the first four soundings made, and 
you can not tell what the tidal conditions were, but you did make th: 
last sounding within a few miles of the pole. As your wire ran out, 
did you note whether it was a tidal current that carried it away? 

Capt. Peary. There was no strong tidal current, as indicated by tli 
wire, to sweep it one way or the other. s 

Mr. Roperts. It was not trailed off on the ice by a strong current? 

Capt. Peary. I did not observe it. 

Mr. Roperts. You do not know whether that was the condition 
the other soundings? aj L 

Capt. Peary. I doubt if there is any strong current in the main 
Arctic Ocean, because the tidal movement at Columbia is very slight. 

It would be interesting to know the method of reasoning by 
which Peary reached this conclusion, as the next day (see p. 9 
of the hearing) Congréssman Macon also questioned him rel: 
tive to Arctie currents, and elicited the following replies: 

Mr. Macon. I believe you stated that there was no current? 

Capt. Peary. I noticed no indications of current. I had no 
meter with me. 

Where, then, is the value of his observations of the Arctic 
currents? One must remember that the President of the United 
States personally ordered Peary to be attached to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for this expedition, and the superintendent of 
that department tells the committee that Peary had received 
proper instructions, yet he had no current meter with him, As 
Peary’s tidal and sounding reports were the only “ official” re 
ports given the Government, for what services rendered do the 
taxpayers of the United States pay Mr. Peary $6,000 annually ? 

Mr. Macon. Can you explain about the facts set out in your book 
which indicate that there was a great crushing of ice coming together 
and sweeping along? The ice itself would not move without some- 
thing under it? 

Capt. Peary. In the Arctic Ocean the movement 
dependent on the wind than it is on the current. 

Mr. Macon. How thick is the ice? 

Capt. Prany. Anywhere from a few inches 
or 25 feet thick. 

Mr. Macon. You do not 
could move that ice’ 
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somewhat at length , os 
Mr. Roperts. There is another question that I would like vi Mr. R \ ‘ 
It was mentioned here a sho i ro: What could have been done by Cay j 
you to remove any doubt that might exist in any person nine ) M t W 
ttaining the pole, and whether anything more could have en 12 
than what you did? I have heard this question a la good in i rane Cay [ = 7 
by people, and I am going to take the liberty of askin i why i 
you went to the pole on your final dash, you did not : vith you ‘ [ 
of the members of your party in order that there might be credible ‘ 
corroborative evidence if the question was ever raised a » at hing M 
the pole? I do not know whether you care to answer tha 
Capt. Peary. I have not the slightest objection to answeri: t 
question, Mr. Roberts. The reason for that s been stated in the ok ‘ 
that the man I took with me was more effective for the combined de . 
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At this time it may be appropriate to say a word regarding my | + Ni ¥ l 
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presiding. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roserts] 
continued his examination of Peary: 


| 


Mr. Roprrtrs. Capt. Peary, when you ri ned yur dash, the 
rst people you saw were those of the ship 

Cay Prary. Yes, sir 

Mr. Roperts. You, of course, told them of t trip 

Capt. Peary. No; I did not. I did not go into any details in regard 
to the trip 

Mr. Ronerts. Did you tell them you had reached the pole? 

Capt. Peaky. I told Bartlett; no one els 

If we can believe Peary’s book, his statement that he told no 
one of his party except Bartlett that he had been to the pole 
must be tnken cw grano salis. for on pages 325 326 of The | 


North Pole he 


SUVS: 


Borup, with the d of the Eskimos, built at Cape Columbia a perma- 
nent monument, consisting of a pile of stones, formed around the base 
of a guide post made of sledge planks, with four arms, pointing true 
north, south, east, and west. On each arm is a copper plate with an 


inscription punched tin it. 
190%.’ 


On the northern arm, 


North Pole, April 6, 


Therefore Borup must have known of Peary’s claimed attain- 
ment of the pole. And if Borup, why not the other members of 
the party? This query, of course, is made on the supposition 


that 2 monument with such inscription was really erected. 

Mr. RKoperts. I recall reading in the papers that on the way from 
where the ship wintered, somewhere on the return journey, you met 
ome sportsman, Was it Whitney? 

Capt. Prary. I met Whitney at Etah, down in the Whale Sound 
region 

Mr. Rorerts. Did you say anything to him—-did you have any talk 
with him about your trip? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. Roverts. You did not say anything to 1 t 1 hing the 
pole 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Did he make any inguiry of you’ 

Capt. Peary. I do not think he did; I do not call 

Again Peary’s memory proved weak; he could not “ recall” 


whether or not the first civilized man, aside from his own party, 


whom he had met for over a year asked him anything about 
his trip. 
M Roperts. You were telling us the average equipment you car- 


ried on your sledges, Just what did you carry to make up the load? 





Capt. Peary. There would be on each sledge a pair of snowshoes, a 
very light pickax, and some of the spare clothing, not much. I do not 
think of anything else now, though doubtless some minor items were in 
each division of four sledges. That would be In addition to the camp 
COOKCT, 

Mr. Rorerts. What is the weight of the sledge itself? 

Capt. Peary. Of my last sledges, my impressi s that it was cighty- 
odd pounds. Each sledge would vary some 

Mr. Roperts. Your special sledge? 

Capt Peary. My standard sledges. 

Mr. Rorerts. How did they compare in weight with the Eskimo 
ledges ° 

Capt Prary. My sledges were about the same, I should say. The | 
reason Why I can not tell you the weight of the sledges that you re 


ferred te 


is that I have had so many different kinds of sledges, so many 
different 


lengths, etc., both of the Eskimo type and this type, on differ- 


ent expeditions, that I have not the figures ciear, but I will say that 
my sledges on my various expeditions have weighed from the lowest—I 
think, 65 pounds—up to 95 pounds. On the inland-ice work one 
sledge weighed 124 pounds and carried 400 pounds. 

This sledge, which weighed only 123 pounds, mentioned by 
Peary, Was personally constructed by Eivind Astrup, the young 
Norwegian, who accompanied Peary on his first trip across the 
inlund ice of Greenland. It was the only sledge out of the four 


which started that made the entire round trip from MacCor- 
mick Bay over the inland ice to Academy Bay and return. 

Mr. Ky What 
trip? 

Capt. Peary. Of course, none 
but from Cape Columbia in no 
sledge exceed about 500 pounds. 
one would try to hew 


BERTS, weight did you carry on these sledges on this 
were weighed—we had no facilities— 
instance did the weight on a single 
The standard load, I mean the load 
to as much as possible as the unit for heavy 
work of a man and a team of eight dogs, would be a sledge weighing 
less than 100 pounds and a total gross load on the sledge not to exceed 
500 pounds at the start. 


Mr. Roperts. Five hundred and eighty pounds in weight, all told? 


(apt. Peary. Yes, sir; at the start. 

Mr. Roperts. When you started in the final dash after leaving Dart- 
lett, you had five sledges. Were they loaded to capacity? 

Capt. Feary. Practically; nearly so. They were not loaded over 
capacity ; a little under, if anything. 


After a little further inquiry by the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts [Mr. Ropserts], Congressman Macon commenced his 
investigation and examination of Peary. 
PEARY’S MEMORY. 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Chairman, the committee having under considera- 
tion bill for the purpose of promoting Capt. Peary to rear admiral 
for the discovery of the North Pole, which, in a sense, would be to place 
in his hands on the part of the American people a passport into every 


phase of human society as an American hero, and remembering that 


this country and every other country has been infested with bogus 
heroes as well as real ones, I consider that we ought to go into this 
matter upon the merits of the case. 


Capt, Peary, this being the consideration of a bill to confer high 
honors upon you, I want te find out whether or not you are entitled 
to them, whether your services to the Government have been of such 
moment as to make you worthy of them. If they have been, I want to 


have you have it. Therefore I will ask you, to start with, how long 
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have you been in the service of the Government in conne 
duties as a naval officer? 
Capt. Peary. The 26th of October, 


tion with 


1881, I think, was the date 

Mr. Macon. How much of that time have you devoted to real 
in the Navy Department? 

Capt. Peary. That I can not answer offhand. I think this is stated 
in a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to this committee: it was 
written last winter. ye : 

Mr. Macon. You can approximate it in years; we do not ask for 
months or days. its 

Capt. Peary That information, I think, will be found detail « 


page 25 


of Mr. Moore’s speech, 


Peary could remember the number of the page of Congressma 
Moore’s speech on which that information was given, but could 
not remember the information itself, although it concerned hin 
personally and was a matter of personal history. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Moore’s speech? You can not approximate it 

Capt. Peary. Not unless it is given there. 

It appears that Congressman J. Hampron Moore must hav 
been the author of Peary’s North Pole story, otherwise Peary 
would not have been afraid to reply to questions before he ha 
looked up the version of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Macon. Then I will ask you if you can approximate how n 
years you have devoted to polar or Arctic explorations? I will not 
polar explorations, because I do not believe you have been in 
of the pole all the time you have been out. 

Capt. PEARY. My first expedition was in 1886. The answer to 1} ’ 
question is also given in detail on page 6 of Mr. Moone’s speech. 

Peary could tell offhand on just what page to find the answ: 
to any given question, but he could not or did not dare give t! 
answer without first reading to make sure that it was inde ¢ 
in accord with what he might say if he spoke from his actu: 
knowledge and experience. 


Mr, Dawson. I suggest that both statements go into the record. 
Mr. Macon. I am trying to find out from him. He is supposed t 
| know as much about it as Mr. Moore. I am after the facts. I 
not after second-handed facts. I want them first-handed. 
Capt. Peary. These are official documents. 
Mr. Macon. He is supposed to know about the official records ¥ 
| know as much about the time I have given to my duties as Congr: 


man since I have 
disclose, 
Mr. Bt 


been a Member of Congress as my official record co 


rer. I suggest that we put the official letter from the 
partment, which Mr. ROnerts has, in the record. 
Mr. Macon. I am asking him of his own knowledge. Can you 


us how many years you have been making your northern or Arcti 
plorations, of your own knowledge 7? 


Capt. Peary. I can not answer offhand, because I have not the d 
here. I would have to look them up. I should probably get the s 
information as is presented in this official communication from t} 


department. 
Peary evidently wished to avoid stating the exact amount 
time he had spent in the Arctic. It is unbelievable that ly 


| really did not know. 


Mr. Macon. I have seen it stated that you have spent a great 
of your time for 23 years in making explorations in the north. 

Capt. Peary. My first expedition—on page 6 of Mr. Moore’s sp 
my first expedition is described. 


Mr. Macon. It is a matter of so little interest that you can not 1 
member when you did go? s ; ; 
Capt. Peary. I went north the first time in 1886 for about 


months. 

Mr. Macon. Has most of your time since then been given to Ar 
explorations or to service in the Navy Department? 

Capt. Peary. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that that question 
answered here. I can not answer that question without looking up th 
statistics. 


The answer to that question was also given in Congressma 
Moore’s speech, but it was a matter Mr. Peary did not wish t 
bring to the attention of the committee; therefore he tried to 
persuade the chairman to overlook the question. 


Mr. Macon. If you can not answer the question, I do not want an 
answer. 

Mr. Dawson. These facts are matters of record in the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Navy has submitted them to this committee. 

Mr. Macon, If the gentleman will excuse me, yesterday the captain 
stated to the committee that this matter had been his life work; that 
his soul practically was wrapped in it to the extent that he was not 
willing to share any part of the glory of it with anybody on the fac: 
of the earth. Now, if he has made a life work of it, if he has been so 
wrapped in what he was doing, then he ought to have felt enough in- 
terest to be able to give us the information of his own knowledge. 

Capt. Peary. I am unable to answer that question in detail with 
out information or the written record. 

Mr. Roperts. There [handing paper to Capt. Peary] 
record from the Navy Department, if you 
to answer the question. 

Capt. Peary (after examining letter). I will say that the letter here 
states that I performed active duty for 12 years and 9 days. That - 
would be up to the date of this letter, February 11, 1910. I have been 
unemployed for 16 years 1 month and 16 days. Of this unemployed 
duty approximately 13 years and 5 months have been spent on leave 
while unattached, and the balance on waiting orders or leave on duty, 

Mr. Macon. Were you receiving your salary all the time? 

Capt. Peary. Not all the time; no sir. It is stated here: “For the 
six months from May 5, 1896, to November 4, 1896 (with the exceptiem 
of two days of duty, October 25 and October 26),” according to this re- . 
port, I was on “ leave without pay.” 

Mr. Macon. For six months during 16 years 
ay? 

. Capt. Peany. That is the statement. That 
aceordance with my recollection. 


is the whole 
sare to look it over in order 


you did not receive 


would be essentially in 


i 
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w 
tLe - ; : sane _ 
Mr. Macos. Can you state how much you received at the hands of | Comnare tf} 4 
t} . Government in compensation for your services? . 
“Capt. Peary. I can not offhand. I do not know that I could state it | i 
nyself, anyway In the Ar UY 


Why. then, did he not again refer to Congressman Moore's foe ete, arte wae 
cnpeech? The information may be found on page 25 of that irre 
speech, but apparently Peary did not wish to state to the com Co 
mittee that he had been paid S$38.148.56 by the Government 








j \ Xf Y 
while on leave of absence. Ls 
Mr. Macon. Tell us what a sounding is a . 
Capt. Peary. A sounding is a measurement of the dep water, | Cant Pp - 
} : +}, } } i] IY \ 
T 1 isay. I would give that as my definition. inne 
M Macon. I will ask you, then, to tell us how many nd tl ha Ate XE ~ 
of the soundings that were made on your trip? ae cae | . 
" Capt. Peary. The soundings as made on the trip were one of 98 | “"Gan- pray | 
thoms at the edge of the glacial fringe north of Cape Columbia; one | wieo iia y 
of 96 fathoms, made by D. B. McMillan at 83° 25’; one of 110 fathoms "Mr. Macon. ¥ 
made by Bartlett at 83° 53’, the camp where we were held up by the n a Sol nd 
lead; one of 825 fathoms, made by Marvin at 84° 29’; one of S80 | Gane Prany | 4 
fathoms, made by Marvin at 84° 39’; one of 310 fathoms, made by | ae io a 
Marvin at 85° 23’. All of those soundings reached bottom. One of 700 Nek ¥ es \ 


fathoms, made by Marvin at 85° 33’, no bottom; one of 1,260 fathoms “taal AT oe 
len by Bartlett at ST° 15’, no bottom; and one of 1,500 fathoms, 89 . 
iD’, made by myself, no bottom. : 
If it is permissible, this (referring to a profile of soundings n le . : i i 
entered on the record in connection with my statement. 



































\ XT 
Mr. Burter. Yes, sir. * ' ‘I | 
‘ The profile of soundings is printed on page S9 of the he ing; ns 4 ; ! 
Iso on page 338 of Peary’s book, “ The North Pole.’ | ne ty ; , ? a 
Mr. Macon. Tell us how much wire you started with } of t ! 
: Capt. Peary. I had two reels of wire of 1,000 fathoms } th x i ! 
¢ Mr. Macon. What was the size of the wire’ oe 1’) yr, id I I I 
Capt. Peary. I can not answer precisely. I can obtain the informa- | Mc) 
tion absolutely. My impression is that the diameter was .02S inch | Mr. M 1) 
Mr. Macon. Twenty-eight one-thousandths of an inch Capt. Pi s 
Capt. Peary. That is my impression. } of the wire i man ¢t 
Mr. Macon, That would be pretty diminutive. mos ead ; 
Capt. Peary. It is not large wire. I can submit a sample « he wire Ir Ma \ 
t the committee if it is desired. I find that my rst answé O28 inch, 7 ee 
was correct. Capt. Ps 
v Mr. Macon. Is it possible that a wire hardly visible to the human eye 
across a 10-foot space could stand going down in the wat 9,000 feet M M 
where it had to come in contaet with ice and currents? and wv 
Capt. Peary. The wire did not necessarily come in contact with ice Capt. Pra rhe 
and there is no certainty that there is any pronounced current ther J Od ¢ M ‘< I n 
will state the fact that the strength of the wire is and was sufficient | of Ay nd 
to take the lead down, or, rather, to hold the lead to the bot », and r 
that the strength of the wire was sufficient, if there was n« ink in it 
» bring the lead in. M \I \ 
Mr Macon. Is there any floating ice in the Arctic Oc Cay | 
Capt. Peary. There is not apt to be very much float t th rit, 1 
time we were there. aut ‘ ' ! ' As 
Mr. Macon. Do you know wheiher there was any at th i ou Lie 
\ ‘ here? t} W 
Capt. Peary. There was no ice floating against the sound V . 
Mr. Macon. What was the weight at the end of the wire how h ever made to 
ices Sa nor 
Ca Peary. The sounding lead made for the expedition ‘ 
geestion to me by Sir John Murray, was, I think, 20 pound That I 
can ascertain absolutely from Bartlett. I feel quite sure those are t} , Dt ‘ 
figures. Those leads, in the interests of lightness on the journ WEFG } g.5 can ( i 
cut down by chiseling off the metal on cach side to 14 pounds ! Pe 1 : . \ i ‘ 
ing to Bartlett’s statement. I did not weigh them. : aoe ; 
Mr. Macon, What was the weight of the wire per 1,000 f Sead ' 
Capt. Peary. Twelve pounds. ie 
Mr. Macon. The weight of the lead was about 14 pounds heweal 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. i Pet \ ( 
Mr. Macon. That was the that uu had at the | pea, 
wire when you were within 5 miles of the Pole? a \\ 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; that is right. ; read 
Mr. Macon. I believe you stated that there was no curren : : 
Capt. Peary. I noticed no indications of current If had no ent , 
meter with me. N 
Mr. Macon. Can you explain about the fact in your book 
which indicate that there was a great crushing of ice cor s together < 
and sweeping along? The ice itself would not move without something bhie Toth 
under it. {1 ‘ ‘ 
Capt. Peary. In the Arctic Ocean the movement of the more Se 
dependent on the wind than it is on the current. i att 
Mr. Macon. Is it not natural for a layman to conclude, in the a I 
sence of your having made the investigation, or anyone else Ll have eve 
heard of, that when this ice 25 feet thick was br n that it must have 
had something underneath it to press it up or push it in some wa 1) 
That would be just as logical a conclusion, if not more so, than you ‘ Sy | 
of the wind. ag org ‘ 
Capt. Peary. I can say that every man could, of course, have his « iin ” 48a" 
opinion. In regard to the facts of the case, my personal impression, as 
the result of my work north, is that the wind is a very powerful factor | oo aa re 
in the movement of the ice. | 190 at ! ! Pea 
As stated in The North Pole, George Borup was in charge | institution 
of one of Peary’s supporting parties. Leaving Cape Columbia | , aw 
on February 28, he accompanied Bartlett for three marches, | p rchased Qn | 
samping about 25 miles from land. There he left his loads, | M m of Nat 1H 
and, following Peary’s orders, returned to Cape Columbia for \ 
. . . . ’ 
further supplies, with which he was to make forced marches to > 
overtake the main division. He reached Cape Columbia late on i. IRN VER 
March 3, and the next day was joined by Marvin, whom Peary United 
had sent back for fresh supplies of oil and alcohol. On 
5 160-161 of A Tenderfoot with Peary, Borup says: 0 ull J 
March 5 we set out. The sea ice had begun drifting east, Marvin Alcohol i 
landing on the glacial fringe 4 or 5 miles east of where I had, so we Spe n 
followed his trail to the end of the land ice. There stretched a lead, | of graphit 12 
400 yards wide, in either direction, as far as the eye could se¢ Th One sp l 
ice on the far side of the lead was drifting steadily eastward, although | terrestrial n : 
there was no wind, ! tourma! t 
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The al e list. with a set of soundings and tide il observation 
in instance made by some one other than Peary, is 
the im tot which a grateful Government has to show for 
Pear many years in the Arctic regions on leave of absence 
at } 

‘I st on continued: 

Mr. Maco You id, ™ beli that you took no longitude observa- 
tions at all? 

Capt. Prary, I tool » obs ms for longitude at any time on the 
tr 

M M *. Then, you do no » the teachings of other sci 
( which is to tl ffect t take the lor igitude obser 
\ ot xact -etion in which you are travel- 
i 

Capt. PsBaARY ink I care to go into a discussion of general 
principles I 1e facts, and also my determination of. those 
facts, to the » or to any experts 

When Peary was cornered, or at a loss for a reply, he in- 
variably adopted the very “ dignified” stand that he did not 

sh to discuss the matter. 

Mr. Ma You are an explorer, so reputed, and we want to find 
uit whether or not you knew what you were doing. When you send a 
man out into t id to plow he must know something about the 
wor! r he will not do much intelligent work 

Capt. Peary. TI do not care to go into a discussion of general prin- 
ciples I am willing to give the facts in gard to the work. 

Naturally, he did not wish to “discuss” general principles, 


when practically every course followed by him on his northern 
trip was contrary to both “ general” and “ practical’ princi- 
ples. The real “facts in regard to the work” are that Peary 
started out over the polar ice, traveled a certain number of days, 
seaadiens of where he was going, and then turned back, not 
knowing whether he had been traveling toward the North Pole 
or in a circle. This is doubtless one of the reasons why every 
member of his various expeditions was invariably sworn to 


secrecy about all matters connected with the expedition before 





Peary would allow them to start with him. 

Mr. Macon. How many observations were taken by you after you 
left Mr. Bartlett at 87° 47’, between that and the North Pole, a dis- 
tance of 133 miles—observations of any kind? 

Capt. Peary. I would like to say that I took in all 13 single or 64 
double observations of the sun at two different stations, in three differ- 
ent directions, at four different times. 

Mr. Macon. Where were they taken? 

Capt. Prary. Three sets of those observations were taken at Camp 
Jesup, and one set was taken at a point an estimated distance of 10 
miles beyond — camp. 

Mr. Macon. Camp Jesup was right at the pole? 

Capt. on It was the pole camp. 


We are still in doubt as to the exact location of this “ pole 
camp,” or “Camp Jesup.” At one time Peary says, “It was 
about 5 miles from the pole”; at another time, “ about 3 miles 
from the pole’; and here he says, “ It was the pole camp.” 

Mr. Macon. Then you took no observations, longitude or otherwise, 
for a distance of 133 miles after you left Bartlett at 87° 47’? 

Capt. Prary. No, sir. 

Notwithstanding Peary’s point-blank statement that he took 
no observations of any kind—see page 100 of hearings—from the 
time Bartlett left him until he reached his polar camp, Peary’s 
diary, on page 40 of the hearing, records: 


Took a latitude sight 89° 25’. 


And on page 284 of The North Pole Peary says: 
I took a latitude sight, and this indicated eur position te be 89° 25’, 
or 35 miles from the pole. 


Peary does not explain his definition of a “latitude sight”; 
apperently he considers it not at all in the nature of an ebser- 
vation, for he repeatedly states that he made no “ observations ” 
between 87° 47’ and his polar camp. 


Mr. Macon. And you managed to make a straight course to the pole 
without anything except conjecture or estimate to guide you? Is 


that it? 
Capt. Prary. I leave the observations to answer that question. I 
am satisfied that I made that distance, was in fairly clese limits, as I 


have done on other journeys on previous expeditions. 


By Peary’s permission, his negro servant, Matthew Henson, 
published a book entitled “A Negro Explorer at the North Pole, 
with Foreword Written by Rebert E. Peary.” Thus Peary 


vouched for the authenticity of the book. 
this book Hensen says: 


On pages 127-129 of 


The captain (Bartlett) had gone; Commander Peary and I were 
alone (save for the four Esquimos), the same as we had been so often 
in the past years. We made excellent distance without any trouble. 
With my proven ability in gauging distances, Commander Peary was 
ready to take the reckoning as I made it, and he did net resort to solar 
observations until we were within a hand's grasp of the pole. 

Thus, at a peint which Peary claims was about 133 miles dis- 


tant from the pole, he sent back Capt. Bartlett, his only remain- 


ing white companion, and teok with him fer the remainder of 
the journey his colered servant, Henson, who as Peary states 
in. his book, see page 273 of “ The North Pole,” was not sufli- 
ciently competent to be trusted alene on the ice, but whose 
imaginary “reckoning” Peary complacently aceepted in Heu of 


ali ii 
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solar observations for a distance of 133 miles. wl 
| of such wee wide importance «au magnit 

ment of the rth Pole was at stake As . 
United States Weat her Bureau forego all scientific 
and use only the predictions of a oosebone pi 

Mr. Macon. How did you come to the conclusion i 
5 miles ft "om the pole toward Behring Sea when 
longitude obser ations ? 

Capt. P EARY. I did not know 1 I bad tak 

Mr. Macon. But y¢ obsery 

Capt. Peary. I to ) 

Mr. Macon, WI on to 
= west of the pc 

ipt. Peary. The observation I Ir at tl 
which I spea After I had tal seri of ‘ 
had noted, I felt I knew approximately my position 
book. 

Mr. Macon. Explorers and a certain class of entis 
conditions are such in the Arctic Zone that an object w 
much larger appearance to the naked eye than here. In 
[ have been told, an ordinary hare would the size of a 
animal and that an object that — appear small here w 
the size of a mountain, and though a creat distance off, 
— to you. What do you know about that? 

mt Peary. I have read such accounts. As to the s 
‘ota being taken for large animals, I think I have 
acco ints, but I have had no persenal experience AS reg 
8c as a rule, a man will underestimate elevations of th: 
othe r objects which you have mentioned, animals and the | 
sonally have not had that experience. I do not recall any 
my party having had that experience 

Mr. Macon. A member of your party a few years ago told 
sonally that he observed the very condition that I have sta 
latitude in which you were traveling before you went 


you did 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. 
Mr. Macon. Yes, 


George Borup was the youngest member of Peary’s 


Was that Mr. 


sir. 


Baldwin ? 


pedition, an enthusiastic sportsman, and the leader of 
the “pioneer parties,” turning back at 85° 23’, aecor 
Peary. After his return to civilization, with Peary’ 

sion, he wrote a book entitled “A Tenderfoot with Pea 

page 74 of this book Mr. Borup says: 


The next day Marvin had a laughable experience 
stiff a job it was to estimate distances or the size of 
at that season. He and his huskies sighted what they tl 
deer half way up the mountain, He took his rifle and started 
animal, but when he got about halfway the “ deer” flew away. 
a ptarmigan. 

As an Arctic ptarmigan is a small bird, weighing 
pound, on account of its white winter plumage sometimes 
the “ white partridge of the Arctic,” one can readily 
that the atmosphere of the Polar regions possesses great 
nifying powers, notwithstanding the fact that Peary 
“had no personal experience.” 

Borup’s narrative continues: 


which show 


ts 


) 
rn 


objer 


108u 


al 


under 


Three years before, Marvin said, while hunting during one 
winter moons, they came on what they thought was a herd 
oxen. After quite a chase, they tumbled to the fact that thei 
were hares. 

Borup also says—page 122—that an Arctic hare weig] 
pounds. Mr. Peary, in Nerthward Over the Great Ice, 


us of shooting a musk ox which weighed 1,200 pounds 
difference between an animal weighing 10 pounds and 
weighing 1,200 pounds is surely great enough to be noti 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

Again, on page 37, in a description of Arctic duck 
Borup says: 

At first none of us could hit the ducks at all. 
within 30 yards, and we'd let drive and never disturb a fe 
After having burnt up a whole lot of ammunition, we finally re: 
that while thinking the ducks were maybe 40 yards off, as a mat 
fact they were twice as far away; so that at last we waited 
wouldn't shoot until the ducks seemed to be almost sitting on 
ends of our guns, then let her rip, and there'd be a dead one about 
yards off. 


Therefore, although Peary teld the committee that he 


hun 


They'd look 


personally not had that experience” and did not recall 
member of his party having had that experience, three m 
bers of his expeditions—Baldwin, Marvin, and Borup 


found conditions as Congressman Macon described them 
hearing. 

Peary’s lack of memory was again in evidence when he sta 
to the committee that he “ personally had net had that experi- 


at the 


ence,’ for in Volume I of Northward Over the Great Ice, 
page 201, he says: 

The light about us was of such a character that it was impossible to 
form any judgment of the size or distance of objects. A sin; gle snow 
block could be taken fer a snow house, and our igloo itself at a little 
distance loomed up like an iceberg. 

Congressman Macon continued: 

Mr. Macon. Did you submit any observations of temperature for 
water, barometer readings, wind velocity, and the direction -of 
water? 5 

Capt. Peary. Meteorological reports were submitted to the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. I took no water temperatures on 


the sledge journey. J think some were taken on the upward yoyas 
and the return voyage. 
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Poary was “commander” of the expedition, yet he was only MM g a 
o “think as to the character of the observations that North Pole co 
e made on the upward and return voyages. He was able pole is from the ¢ ! N | 
<inte positively, however, that he took ne water temperatures Cay Fr I 
the sledge journey. 1 400 : 
Tl have now in IV Poss ssiol photog vi ipl ic copir s of the M . M ON 4 \ 
ports” that were submitted to the Coast and Geodetic Siu ri the North I “ 
vey by Peary. These “reports” comprise 21 “ volumes” © i. eee: 1s 2, ra 
tidal observations which were taken at the times and places Ale tes At 
i whieh I shall name: | being at an angle « 
} of at kind leani ‘ 
—e — 7 the magnet m™ i 1 i 
Volume. lace lime | Observer. | turned back 
} Capt. Prany. T) 
pe — ‘ } map. 
| a Conger.....' June 10—June 25, 1909... | Not given | Here another int ption « 
ape Columbia..! De Dec. 14, 1908........)| Macmillan and i ste cer a ave . 
o> Barnes. Sulued Lh anh endenve to caist e Ge Cross l \l 
II | Cape Sheridan...’ Dec. 16, 190S-Jan. 2, 1909 ..| Not given } point he desired to mak that is, that after B 
1V |. do -+----| Jan. 3-Jan. 19, 1909. |Macmillan and] Peary traveled more in the dire ‘ 
Barnes. lin the dir : eo at tek wh 
Vv ree Jan. 20-Feb. 5, 1909........ Do. in the direction of the North Po 
WE 1... GO. .<ccccccc} Feb. 6-Fob. 22, 1008....... | Do. | Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. The map 
WEED... Anescs5sac Feb. 23-Mar. 11, 1909. ; Barnes and ‘Wei map that shows th ‘ { ‘ 
man 100k. 
Wine Baas cca ce aen .-| Mar. 12-Mar. 28, 1909 Do } Mr. Macon, | iumit, M Chah I 
Be Bas ees s cnccves.| ME: D-Ape. 14, 1000. ....2) Do Peary. 
eos Sa ta 5 ners SEs RO > Sn whe ciceaades } 1k Mr. ENGLE! Hi Then ¢xamine h the may 
SU i Ms aaa oe May 2-May 18, 1909........ ' Do Mr. Macon. He is at liberty to u map tl 
XII | ieee Pc ettevess May 19-June 4, 1909........ , Do when he is usiug the gentleman from € nia he 
roi | See i Sokbscass June 5-June 20, 1909........ Do Mr. BATES. I do not know that at © gentlema 
SEV &i:;. RE June 21-June 30, 1909....... Do ine him. I do not know that any one gentleman } 
iven. | a M. Jesup ..! May 13-May 23, 1909....... | Not given mortgage on a whole day of thi t tir 
I} Point Aldrich...| Nov. 16-Dec. 8, 1908........ Do tleman. 
ay Cape Columbia. .! Nov. 16-Dec. 14, 1908....... Ma‘ mill +n and | Mr. Macon. Let us have an unde ni I 
Barne from Pennsylvania to understand that he n not 
I | Cape Sheridan. .}| Nov. 12~Nov. 28, 1908...... Not given. Mr. BATES. The menthe man does 1 
iplicate I | Cape M. Jesup..; May 13-May 23, 1909.......] Borup and Mac- | from Arkansas. 
| | millan. Mr. Macon. I want to sav right here. M 
I) Cape Bryant...) Jan. 16-Jan. 29, 1909........ | Not given | distinctly understood wh n iis pI oa coan 
licate 2 |..... Mine 654% ...1 Jan. 30-Feb. 13, 1909....... | Do. al pees eee aes ; ; 
the committee should have an opp 
—_— ce neem —————— ——_—_—_-————— | of Capt. Peary as he saw fit. 
‘ : . Mr. BATES. But not the exclusive right 
It will be noted that all of the above observations were taken Mr. Macon. I have waited until th 
either before Peary left the ship on his polar trip, or after the | member of this committee to examine before 1 
men who made the observations had returned to the ship, with the ie — o- nat si a gps ch ahd ther questic = 
exception of those taken by Barnes and Weisman, who made no | eommittee has examined him ae Rarme wad tant ont 
observations away from the ship (except two by Barnes in com- | and I waited until the last befor ng witl ( t 
pany with Macmillan at Cape Columbia). Neither Barnes nor Mr. Bates. We may not | h t , 





kansas is through. 


Weisman accompanied Peary or any of the supporting parties Mr. Macon. Then you ha he right to t 
on the polar trip. It may also be noted from the places of | go on. ; 
observation that all of the observations were made on land, Mr. Bates. I am very glad you accord 1 


Mr. Macon. I will not question it 


none being taken away from the coast. Therefore it is plain ns ' ' > 4) 
[The above is a sample of the mann 


that these tidal observations prove nothing relative to Peary’s 














attainment of the North Pole. | tnembers of the subcommittee, who really end ored 

It is worthy of special note that of these tidal observations | act an honest investigation ne _— ae ase 
(on which Peary lays great stress as forming one of the im- | his efforts, not once but many times. 
ports “ee neuen” Of ie petition), these taken at | Sh, Micon. When Mecers. Sennett and Tittmans were before th 
Cape Morris Jesup covered a period of 10 days and those taken | the report of the observations taken by you for ascertaining whet 
at Fort Conger covered a period of 15 days only. In order to be | were or about discovering the pole. Do you know wheth ri 
of scientific value tidal observations should cover at least one | calculations about that are forrect ; is ot do not know what ¢l 
lunar month. In a book called “Arctic Tides,” written by Dr. | statement wasc-what they may have said eet =v 
Rollin A. Harris and published by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- Mr. Macon. They stated they examined your instruments at 
yey, page 9, Dr. Harris says: station ; prosemabiz the station here in Washington. A cursory ¢ 

n nation of your instruments here wo ‘ of tl 

Observations at Cape Morris Jesup were commenced on May 13 and | used at all, would it? 
continued to May 23, 1909. The record consisted of hourly staff read- Capt. Peary. That I could not say, si) 
ings, generally supplemented by more he readings. The total Mr. Macon. Would recomputing the re ls of your obset 
loss of hourly rcadings amounts to five hours satisfactory evidence of where you were when they were tal 

, ares here in Was rat. mn? 

Out of these observations, therefore, which covered only one- : ‘apt. Peary (sparring for time). I do not know that I 

third of the period necessary for a satisfactory scientific record, that ™ tion. ial : 
Mir, JIACON, ask you if ¢ ( ] I ré T 


we must deduct another period of five hours for hourly readings 
skipped by the observers. As Borup says on page 242 of his 
book : 





| of your observations—would be a atisfactory eviden 
Capt. Peary. I should say that it would be generally } ere 
Mr. Macon. Then, when they could not rely upon them, you appeat 





‘ ‘ to differ from them—Messrs. Gannett and Tittmann—who } ed upon 
I had managed to oversleep a couple in the middle of things. your record. Your narrative could have been written here in Was! 
Thea . "oti : Sn wed > . . : ington or at Bartlett's cam] That could not be considered vert 
rhe observations at Fort Conger covered only one-half the | or satisfactory evidence by 2 graphers or scientists, could 


j 

| 

period necessary for a scientific record. | 
Relative to the observation of water temperatures, Peary 
| 

| 


5 Here the saveationiten: was again interrupted 
said: when a critical point for Mr. Peary was reached. 
Mr. Bates. This witness is not here to t ! 
I think some were taken on the upward voyage (from New York to Mr. Macon. I am not lecti turing him 
Cape Sheridan) and the return voyage— Mr. BATES. You were giving an opinion 
1 : ° Mr. Macon, fot ama otienal ive to the gentleman f 1 Pennsy! i . 
“ but if he “thought” correctly—which is doubtful—the results Mr. RATS. No; you are not; but you are taking up valuable ti 
of these observations of water temperatures were not submitted Mr. Macon. My time is as valuable to me as it is to you, and I 
to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. I am — ¥ a pine to ascertain i truth, not what | 
3 is made of ou did not complain when they were asking 
Mr. Macon. What distance is the magnetic pole estimated to be from | material things this morning. 
the real pole? Mr. Bates. I objected because the gentleman’s remark 
C apt. Peary. That I can not say offhand, but I will say approxi- | sense, a severe stricture on the witn who ime befor 
mately 1,500 or 1,600 miles. request. 
Mr. DAWSON. It is just 20° on that map [indicating]. Mr. Macon. I am asking him questior Ife can 
Capt. PEARY. Specifically or precisely the magnetic pole is located | any one of them if he wants to, 
d somewhere here [indicating on map], near King Williams Land, just a Mr. Butter. Ask a question, Mr. Macon. We invited Capt. L'ea 
little north of the mainland of the American Continent. There is a] to come, and I am sure he will answer anything he f ! 


gentleman here who can probably give you the precise point. 
Mr. Macon. We are examining you here now and not examining the 
* Other gentleman. 


answer. 
Mr. Macon. Mr. Roperts asked you ymmething 


pamphlet you had published which i rt of 














I that 1 t port tl 1 filed with all the facts 
ined th I 1 1 th the Geodetic or Geographic | 
ty whe ru ime ack? 

Capt. Pr It did not contain the tidal or meteorological observa- 

” ‘ all of the soundings. 

Mr. Maco Does not your book contain all of those? 

Capt. Peary. It does not. It contains simply a summary of them. 

Mr. Macon. I believe Mr. Rox ; asked you if, in submitting your 
report to the Government, yo mde the request th if it was per- 
missible, that they would not make publ \ profile and set of 
soundings ? 

Capt. Peary. That is covered, I think, in the hearings of yesterday 
formally and compietely. 

Mr. Macon. ¥ said, I believe, that you would file with the com- 
mittee your reasons for asking secrecy on that occasion. Have you 
done so? 

Capt. Prary. I bave that part of the report yet to insert. 

Then, why did he say that “that is covered in the hearings 
of yesterday, formally and completely ”? 

Mr. Macon, The reasons given the committee by the gentleman who 
appeared before it in explanation of your refusal to submit your proofs 
a year ago were that you w ere nder contract with some magazines, 
and that it would interfe with the financial end of your discovery 
if uu were to disclose your findings of facts to the committee. Did 


you ‘alters irds have to pane e 
monetary part of it? 


Another 


that contract with the magazines; the 


interruption occurred: 


Mr. BaTEs. | object to that 
ustain my objection. 

Mr. Macon. The gentleman can refuse to answer if he wants to. 

Mr. Bares. The personal and financial arrangements of Capt. Peary 
have nothing to do with finding the pole. 

Mr. Macon. The gentleman can refuse to answer if he wants to. I 
am not going to fall out with him for refusing to answer any question. 


ion. I think the committee will 


ques 


Congressman Macon was apparently trying to emphasize the 
fact that Peary had asked the Government to keep secret a re- 
port made by him of “work” done while he was absent from 
duty on Government pay. At the time this request for secrecy 
was made, Peary and his friends were endeavoring to persuade 
the Government to grant him retirement with retired pay of 
$6.000 per year, several years before such retirement—accord- 
ing to age limit—was due. Was Peary afraid that if his 
* report” was made public before this retirement was granted, 
the people of the United States would rebel at a request to pay 
this amount annually for such meager results as were shown in 


that report? But, as usual, Congressman Macon was inter- 
rupted: 

Mr. Macon, Did you find any decided atmospheric changes (at the 
pole) ? 

Capt. Peary. I did not. 

Mr. Macon. Did the needle answer to the primary or the secondary 


magnetic pele? 
Capt. Peary. The direction of the compass was fairly constant there. 


This evasive reply shows Peary’s ignorance of conditions at 


the pole. First, it was not an answer to Congressman Macon’s 
question—merely an evasion. Second, Peary could not know 
whether or not the direction of his needle was “fairly con- 
stant,” because he states repeatedly that he took no observa- 


tions for longitude or for compass variation; therefore he could 
not know how much or in what directions his needle varied 
from true north. Third, he had already stated that the needle 
points near the magnetic pole, when in reality, in some places, 
it points at right angles to the magnetic pole, and varies to prac- 
tically all points of the compass. 

Again the investigation was interrupted: 

Mr. BuTLerR. Will you tell me, please, what that means? 

Mr. Macon. I asked him whether the needle answered to the primary 
or secondary magnetic pole. 

Mr. BuTLer. What are they? 

Mr. Macon. Oh, they are known ‘in science. 

Mr. Bares. Where did you find that question? 

Mr. Macon. They are known in science. 

Mr. Bates. But I em not a scientific person. 












Mr. Dawsox. I would be glad if the gentleman from Arkansas would 
explain 

Mr. Macon. The gentleman from Arkansas is going to ask questions, 
and he is not going to ask any foolish ones, either. 

Mr. Exccesricnt. Is he trying to test the captain’s knowledge on 
science by asking such questions——ridiculous questions? 

Mr. Macon, I have asked no ridiculous questions. 

Mr. EncLesricnt. Did you ever hear of a primary or secondary 
magnetic pole? 

Mr. Macon, Yes; I have 

Mr. Exciesnicntr. Where—in Arkansas? 

Mr. Macon. Where I have heard of everything else? No; in Wash- 
ington. And I want to say to the gentler from California, if he 
intends {t as a slur in regard to Arkansas, that it is unworthy of him. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I withdraw the remark. 

Mr. Macon, I want it understood that Arkansas is the equal of Cali- 
forni: verything in the world, except a little gold in the earth and 
a few sry fellows for an exposition. 

Mr. borier. [ will ask the members of the subcommittee not to fur- 
ther interrupt you, 


Again and again, as in the instance above cited, when Peary 
asked a question to which he could not or did not wish to 
reply, interruptions were made, and Peary was able to avoid an 


was 





| pertinent to the subject under 
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answer. Congressman Macon asked no questior 


discussion. 


is that 


Mr. Macon. Each day’s travel was estimated, not mea 


Capt. Peary. It was. 

_Mr. Macon. So you would just figure the matter out alk 
of your judgment. Now, you made the 133 miles in five mare! 

Capt. Peary. We made the distance from the camp wher: 
leit me to Camp Jesup in five marches. 

Mr. Macon. That was 133 miles; it would be 26% miles 
Can you call to mind the travels of any explorer that disc! 


record as that—five days’ 


marching with an average 
ap unknown sea of ice? 


of 26 


Capt. Peary. I can not give the figures right here. If 
in that connection, {it can be inserted in the record of the ec 
if it desires it. Beginning on page 29 and ending on D 
Mr. Moore's speech of last winter, comparative distances 


found which I think have not as yet gone into the record. 


Peary continually refers to Congressman Moore's spe 
he is afraid to quote from that speech, lest he contradict 
thing he himself had said. 

Mr. Bates. What date was that speech, 
being part of the ConcrESSiONAL RECORD? 

Capt. Peary. March 22, 1910. 

Mr. BaTes. Who furnished him with the data, do you 


Capt. Prary. It is stated that Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor 
and editor of the National Geographical Society, furnished it. 


Remarkable, indeed, that the editor of the National Geo 


so it can be ident 


know 


Society, and a Member of Congress, should know mori 
a trip that Peary made than Peary himself knew, and wi 


to produce data which Peary himself could not furnish. | 
this fact conclusive proof that Peary’s story was a manuf 
fiction and not a bona fide record of actual events? 

ons BuTLeR. What is the average dog travel? Does Mr. M 
there? 

Congressman Moore was never north of the Arctic Cir 
he is regarded as an authority on the speed of Eskimo « 

Capt. Peary. There was no average given. 

Here followed two pages of interruptions and discussi: 
to the speed of dogs in Alaska and farther north, and Peary 
again saved from the necessity of a direct answer. 

Mr. Macon. I would like to have that in the record, Capt. Ps 
as to make the record complete—what your average travel was 
you had your supporting parties with you, while your dogs were f: 
than they were when you left Bartlett, 87° 40’. 

Capt. Peary. I think that question was answered, what the 
speed was per march. The stenographer, I think, figured that « 

Evidently Peary disliked to state that his speed wa 
greater after his supporting parties left him, even though | 
his own trail to “ pioneer,” than the speed made while lh: 
the various supporting parties to break the trail with f: 
dogs. 

Mr. Macon. How long was it after Capt. Bartlett reached 
on the return trip that you arrived there? 

Capt. Peary. I found him on the ship. 

Mr. Macon. How long had he arrived there before you did” 

Capt. Prary. Four days. 

When Peary returned to the ship Macmillan and Borup 
at Cape Morris K. Jesup, on the north Greenland coast, 
they made tidal observations. Peary immediately set 
Eskimo to Cape Jesup with a note of instructions for Mac 
and Borup. In “A Tenderfoot with Peary,” pages 231 
Borup gives a copy of this note, signed by Peary, which lx 

STEAMSHIP “ ROOSEVELT. 
April 28, I 


My DeAR MACMILLAN : Northern 


Arrived on board yesterday. 
entirely satisfactory. 


PEA 
show 
Apri 


2 di ir 


The letter was a long one, but the above quotation 
date of Peary’s arrival at the ship to have been on 
Page 51 of the hearing shows extract from Bartlett’ 
follows: 

April 20: Left Columbia, reaching the ship on the 24th. 

Therefore, instead of arriving at the ship fowr days 
of Peary, Capt. Bartlett was only three days ahead 
Peary also omitted to mention that, as he himself arrive 
Cape Columbia on April 23 and Bartlett did not re: 
until April 24, if Peary had not spent 30 hours at the pis ice 
-alled the pole and two days at Cape Columbia, he would actu 
have reached the ship before Bartlett arrived there. 





Mr. Macon. On the 7th of April, while you were making this tr 
you made a sounding of 1,500 fathoms? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Macox. About how long did it take you to make that sounding 

Capt. Peary. It did not take us very long. In making a soundings 


wire runs out very rapidly. : Ca 
Mr. Macon. You did not estimate the time? 


Capt. Puary. I did not estimate the time. 

Mr. Macon. How long before that had the wire been used in m 
the soundings—the last sounding preceding that—how long a time had 4 
intervened. ; es 

Capt. Peary. Bartlett made a sounding on the 25th or 26th of March; g: 
or possibly the 27th ; somewhere along therc. = 
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4s a matter of fact, according to Peary’s book, the last pre- ‘United States Geographical S N 
vious sounding was made by Bartlett on March 2D Another | graphic Society is looked upon 



















‘nstance of Peary’s poor memory. This erroneous idea is shar 
Mr Macon. What was the condition of the weather » hi In this connect 
th pole? a S tt s of rest 
Capt. Paany. As stated in my book. s 
‘tr. Macon. I believe you stated in the book that during the 4 
‘ <taved at the pole it was clear and calm, cloudless and S ate ‘ 
Let me have that book, please. | Se retary of State to advise you that N nal ¢ 
Here ensued more interruptions; but in this instance the | of this city is not a bureau o? this Go 
tleman from Arkansas, Mr. Macon, refused to be sidetracked. [ am, sir obedient serv ty 
Mr. Macon. In response to that—‘clear and calm, cloudless and a , , 
fowless "—I desire to submit a few pictures bere in your book, Cap- [The above letter should prove to the mos is 
tain. The flags taken up there, to be found on pages 284 and 290, | her—that is, subscriber to the National Gk rat 
npear to be waving in a gale. These two appear to be waving in a that this se rate : 
vale. blowing like that [indicating]. You would not call that breezeless, lat t US society 1S nationiu in naw 
would you? In this connection I will also quote from a S41 
Capt. Paary. Does it not state that there was sufficient breeze from | 799) introduced in the House of Representat Sans ' 
the west, or from the left, at times to straighten out the flag? 1915. } Hon. F. O. Smit! stat 
Mr. Macon. These two appear to be in a gale. The wind is so strong Jlv, DY on. 7 Smith of arviland 
that it stretches them right out. That would not be in an ordinary Whereas the Nationai Geographic So \ t 
breeze, and I was simply submitting these photographs in connection | sense that it is not a bureau of nor nnected si i 
with your statement in the book about its being clear and calm that day. | ernment in any capacity whatsoever) . ¢ y 
Now, Captain, at the risk of incurring the displeasure of some of the | tific, and is not a society, but is simply and ae 
members of the committee, I want to ask you again why it was that | house, no special privileges should be granted to : 
when you concluded to find the pole that you rid yourself of every white ‘ a ; fa : : / 
man who had any knowledge, any astronomical knowledge and expe- Yet this is the society that posed before th ‘ i 
rience in the northern regions, and sent them back and took only one | geographic, scientific, national arbiter of Px S 
negro and four Eskimos with you to testify to your work. I think you | gjseovery of the North Pole! 
answered that yesterday. - : 
Capt. Paary. I think IT answered that. Mr. Macon (page 122). I believe you said, Captain, that tl 3 
Mr. BetTueR. Do you wish to answer that further? that you selected to go with you to the pole would walk th ell 
Capt. Peary. No, sir; the answer is as I have given it—that it would | with you if you said so (Page 44 of The North Pole I 
have been inevitable under the circumstances. that language is in your book, and that they and Henson, t} 
Mr. Eywererricu?. I submit that is a question for the public to pass | man you took with you for witnesses, were as pliant to you ; 
upon. the fingers of your right hand (Pages 270-271 of Ch North 


Pole"’.) You made that statement, did you not 


The public never saw this published hearing. It was prac- Capt. Peary. If that i# im my book I will stand by 


tically suppressed. The Senate library has not a copy of it; 
the members of the congressional committee have none; Senators 
and Congressmen have tried in vain to procure copies. Why 
was this hearing suppressed? 


Peary was really doubtful as to whether or not 
ally made those statements in his book 


Mr. Macon. Do you really think those men would walk 
for you, or was that just a figure 


f speech 


Mr. Macon (p. 120 of hearing). Now, the gentlemen who were before Mr. Bates. What has that to do with whether Peary 
us last spring said that they were of a subcommittee that examined | pole? 
your proofs, and they admitted that they had made up their minds Mr. Macon. It has something to do with it when you ke 
about your having discovered the pole before they saw any of them at | count all of the circumstances in connection with this q 
all. Therefore, they could not have been an impartial jury to sit upon Capt. Peary. I think those men would go with me out the : 
your case. Captain, have your proofs been submitted to any geo just as far as I went, even if they felt pretty well satistied th n 
graphical or scientific society to be passed upon except this National | minds that their ever coming back to land was a doubt lestion 
Geographic Society? That is my opirion. 
Capt. Peary. Yes. Mr. BuTier. Of course, the statement presupposes that t 7 a 
Mr. Macon. What society? Have you any evidence of what society | hell. 
has passed upon them? Mr. Macon. And it presupposes that they would say w 
Capt. Peary. This is a copy of the letter received by me from Maj. | captain told them to say and abide by it 
Leonard Darwin, president of the Royal Geographical Society of London Mr. Bates. I think that last remark better be struck out 
findleating}. This-is a copy of a letter received by me from Mr. Dougias Mr. Macon. I do not think the committee has anything to 
W. Freshfield, member of the counci) of the Royal Geographical Society. Mr. Bates. He interjected a remark 
Mr. Macon. Did this geographical society have a full copy of the , ie : ¢ saat +} ‘ . , 
records that you have furnished to this committee ? Upon direction of the chairman the stenographer read 
aa — _ a all the material that is here to-day. lows: 
Mr. Macon. Wha d they have? . - , eannnones ti ey vu a an — . 
Capt. Prary. They had copies of all of my observations, and they had enhse oe eee a they would say whatever tix 
copies of a considerable portion of my journal. Capt. Peary. IT will ask, Mr. ¢ h 1irman, that that be struck out of th 


Peary himself states that only copies were submitted to the | record, if permissible. 


Royal Geographical Seciety. Furthermore, the society as a me y ett “(p.125) You Saat een Ld 
society never declared that Peary discovered the pole ; it was only | for longitude? r 


the presentation speaker who took it upon himself to make that Capt. Peary. I did not make any observation for longitude 
assertion. The medal presented to Peary by the Royal Geograph- na aa whew gou lets New Teck you. Rad youn chranem 
ieal Society bears the inscription: “ For Arctic Exploration, Capt. Paary. They were compared, yes; the ship ronometer 
1886-1909,” and says never a word about the North Pole or its Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT., They were not compared ag unt t 


discovery. The medal was given as a “ sop to Cerberus,” because | "Urn: : 


Capt. Peary. Nv; not so far as TI kn 





Peary agreed to withdraw from the South Polar race and leave Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Did you have a record: of thos ’ 
the field clear to Capt. Scott, so far as American competition was | chronometers after you came back 
. ‘s np , al ‘ 

concerned. The meeting at which the medal of the Royal mS aoe, LS jg any astronomica 
Geographical Society was voted to Peary was a secret meeting, | north. to be complete the chronometer comparisons w i 
and the printed matter on the subject is not for general distribu- | the essential thing tn making careful calculations 
tion. Note the following letter signed by Sir Martin Conway, io aa aeuoee eee 
an explorer of note, who was knighted in recognition of his Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Have you got tl hron 
geographic feats: Capt. Peary. I have not. 

ALLINGTON CASTLE Mr. EnGLesricnt. I will state that they 

ALLING I A§ sk ‘onst-s as 1e yrandum. 

Maidstone, February 26, 1914. om — = Sake 
+ . » vO lorve fy n sseanchni«etts | . > ry ‘ . 
Dear Sir: I wish I could send you anything you need, but the report rhe gentleman from Mass: ir. R 

you ask for (report of action of Royal Geographical Society on Peary’s | tuted a comparison between Pea S bool I 
claims) is confidential, and I have not even seen it. I was off the counct! which Peary had placed in evidet | 


(of the Royal Geographical Society) when the matter arose and shall iad «Tinw: Sunee Beached the North P 
not be on again till next year at earliest. I am writing to the secretary | UUed, OW Feary ieached tne NO 


to send you the presentation speech. ing that various discrepancies occurred 
Yours, very truly, Martin Conway. Mr. Rozerts (p. 127). There 

Mr, Macon. But a scientific society right here, of which you are a up that I would like to ask you que i 

member, I understand, said that your observations were not any good | your book giving details of the trip f: ( i 

without your narrative? understand, is the pla where Bartlett left ar 
Mr. Bates. I object to that. mentioned in the book the cist ! 
Nevertheless the statement remained in print. It may be rele- | es ee eee eee 

vant to state that on page 121 of the hearing is a copy of the | Capt. Prany. They thought 

letter referred to by Peary, written by Douglas W. Freshfield, | near the ship, which was in rea 

member of the Royal Geographical Society’s council, in which he | ieee" = a — © We thi 

Says that the scientific instructor of the society (whose verdict | 


lent to the march from the Ke velt to | “4 iB 
was not accepted by the majority) says also that he “ took the | Mr. Roserts. But you said that y think tl 
same view as that taken by the committee of the United States | Put in onder to be conswervause pon gay ee 
Geographic Society.” This letter shows, by the use of the words | mention in the narrati: f the distan 


ue Va 












286 


the next, as I find, is a distance of 25 miles from the pole. You stopped 
at some camp 55 miles from the pole. Then the final distance men- 
tioned is 30 miles. So in the narrative you give the distances trav- 


cled on three marches, and two marches you do net give any distance. 

Capt. Peary. If is not stated there? 

Mr. Roperts. No. 

Capt. Peary. I do not recall. 

Mr. RoOperts. Now. in this pamphlet, I find that on pages 18 and 
19 that you estimate your first march 10 hours, 25 miles; the second, 
20 miles in 10 hours; the third, 10 hours, 20 miles; the fourth, with- 


out mentiosing the hours, 25 miles or more; and the last 12 hours 
that you made 30 miles. I understood you also to say that Camp 


Lartlett was a distance of 133 geographic miles from the pole. 

Capt. PEARY, From the pole; yes. 

Mr. Roperts. Now, let me ask you, how could you give the distances 
traveled for each of those five days in this pamphlet and in the book 
published later you did not give it? 

Capt. Peary. I should say it was simply a matter 
omission, I think the figures appear in my journal. 

Mr. Rogerts. Then, in adding up the distances traveled as mentioned 
in the pamphlet. as distinguished from the book, I find that these five 
marches—two of them 20 miles each, two 25 miles, and one 30—total 
120 miles. 

Capt. PEAny. One of those 20 miles is a typographical error in that 
pamphlet. The third is given 20 in the pamphlet, and that is a typo- 
ywraphical error or an error of transmission. 


of inadvertent 


Mr. ROperts. And that should be what? 

Capt. PEARY. Twenty-five miles. 

Mr. Roperts. Then, calling that 25 miles, that puts 125 miles 
from Camp Bartlett, or 8 miles south of the pole, if I may use that 
term, * south,” 8 miles away from the pole. 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 


Mr. Rorerts. And yet Camp Jesup, where you stopped at the end 
of those marches, places you within about 3% miles of the pole. So 
there was an error somewhere of 5 miles or more. 


To this statement Peary made no reply whatever. 
PEARY’S MEMORY HiiS PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE POLE, 


Mr. ROpents (p. 126). Captain, can you tell us about what time 
the photographs were made at or in the vicinity of the pole with rela- 
tion to your arrival there? 

Capt. PEARY. Not precisely, no; 
ferent times as I had opportunity. 

Mr. Roperts, You arrived about noontime on the 6th of April? 

Capt. PEARY. About 10 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Were any of them made that day? 

Capt. Peary. J should say that they were 

Mr. ROBERTS. You recall now that I am speaking of the four that 
were pointed out in the book; those are the particular ones I am talk- 
ing about. I wanted to identify those particular ones. Can you give 
tts any idea whether they were made before you had made your astro- 
uomical observations or afterwards? 

Capt. Peary. I should say that some of those photographs were made 
in the evening. I can not say exactly when they were taken, but they 
were taken after 8 o'clock of the 6th; I can say that. I do not know 
that I can recall the precise time other than to say that they were 
taken after 8 o'clock, because they were taken in sunlight. 

Mr. Roberts. They were taken after 8 o'clock of the 6th? 

Capt. PEARY. They were taken some time between § p. 
Sth and 4 p. m. of the 7th. 


LACK OF REGARDING 


the photographs were made at dif- 


m. of the 

Peary’s lack of memory as to his movements at the alleged 
pole is remarkable. The nearest he could approach to an esti- 
mate of the time of taking the photographs to which Congress- 
man RosBerts referred was that “they were taken some time 
between 8 p. m. of the 6th and 4 p. m. of the 7th.” But in his 
book he says (p. 289) that he was on his way to a point 10 miles 
beyond the pole when the sky cleared. Therefore, these four 
photographs purporting to have been taken at the pole (or at 
Camp Jesup) could not have been taken until his return to 
Camp Jesup at 6 a. m. of April 7. Mr. Peary distinctly says 
that he took all of these photographs himself; therefore Hen- 
son could not have taken them in Peary’s absence. This would 
place the time at which they were taken between 6 a. m. and 4 
p. m. of April 7. 

But after taking his observations at 6 a. m. on April 7, Peary 
says on page 290 of “ The North Pole”: 

With a double team of dogs and a light sledge I traveled directly 
toward the sun, an estimated distance of 8 miles. Again I returned to 
the camp in time for a final and completely satisfactory series of ob- 
servations on April 7 at noon. 

It would therefore appear that Peary did not have any time 
to take photographs on the forenoon of April 7, especially as he 
says in his diary (p. 40 of the hearings) : 


Spent day with light sledge, double team, going east and west. 
Again, on page 300 of “ The North Pole,” he says: 


In the afternoon of the 7th, after flying our flags and taking our 
photographs, ete. 


Also, in Hampton's Magazine for August, 1910, page 177, he 
says (in writing of April 7): 
During those last few hours I busied myself with taking photographs 


the locality, of the flags on their hummock of ice, and of my five 
ompanions, 


. 


The above is the only place in ‘the Hampton story where 
Peary mentions taking photographs at the pole. 

And still, after proving conclusively that all of his photo- 
zraphs in the neighborhood of the alleged pole were taken on 
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April 7, on page 2 of Hampton's Magazine for January, 
a full-page photograph, entitled: 

“First photograph at the North Pole. Stars and Stripe \ 
the earth’s apex. Photograph taken by Peary on th 
discovery, April 6, 1909.” 

Also, opposite page 291 
entitled : 

“ Peary’s igloo at Camp Morris K. Jesup, April 6, 1909 
Any attempt to make Peary’s statements of dates and 
rences coincide is certain to result in inextricable conf 
Small wonder that Peary did not trust himself to “ reme: 
any of these occurrences at the hearing, when his state 
were used as “evidence ’ of his attainment of the North IP 
THE INVESTIGATION 

SOCIETY. 

Mr. Rozerts (p. 128). I would like to go into the examina 
your records made by the Geographic Society committee, if yor 
objection. I would like to have from you just what was said a: 
* * * You.were invited by the Geographic Society 
records ? 

Capt. Peary. I was. 

Mr. Roperts. I understand you first sent 
ols, a statement of some sort, sent it 
Maine. Is that the fact? 

Capt. Peary. I sent them papers; yes. 

Mr. Rosperts. Do 7 object to telling us what those papers w 

Capt. Peary. Well,-I will suggest as to that that the mem 
that subcommittee who had those papers—and it is probably o: 
records—could give that information with absolute accuracy. | 
know that I have a memorandum of what those papers were. 


As previously shown, Peary could remember just what 
of material were sent to the Royal Geographical Societ 
London, but in the case of the material sent to the Na 
Geographic Society, a committee of which was to pass 
his claim, he “did not know that he had a memorand 
what those papers were.” 


Mr. Roserts. I would say in reply to that, that we soughi 
papers from that committee last spring, and they declined 
them to us on the ground that they were under a certain inju 
as to secrecy and could not give them out. That is why I ask: 
about them. 

Capt. Prary. I would prefer that that question would be tal 
with the subcommittee—— 

Mr. Roserts. I am not asking you as to 
whether you sent them. 

Capt. Peary (continuing). As to their record, the record of 
was sent to them, and what their examination was. 


W916 


les 
ad 


of “The North 


Pole,” is aj 


PEARY’S MEMORY OF OF THE NATIONAL GE‘ 


to presc 


them through a 
from Portland, or som: 


M 





the subcommitt« 


Mr. Rosperts. Have you any record of what you sent 
Nichols ? 

Capt. Peary. I can not say whether I have or not; I wi! 
and see. 


Mr. Roserts. In reply to that request of the Geographic 
you sent them something by Mr. Nichols? 

Capt. Ppary. Yes. 

Mr. Roperts. And you do not wish to tell us now, what it \ 

Capt. Peary. I could not tell you, that I know of, now. 

Mr. Roperts. And you did not keep any copy of it? 
Congressman RoseErTs’s last question was not answere« 
how Peary evaded a reply: j 

Capt. Peary. And I would prefer, as I said, that the quesi 
to what was said to the committee and what action they took, 

—— to the committee. 

r. Ropents. As long as you have not copies of it, and, I 
understand it, you do not want to trust your memory to t 
just what you sent, we will go on a step. Did the Geographic So: 
— act upon that information you sent by Mr. Nichols a 
time? 

Capt. Prary. How far they acted I can not tell you offhand. 

Mr. Roserts. What did you next hear from that committee. a 
sending them those documents, or that information, or whatever it 
that you did send? 

Capt. Peary. I can not say that I heard from the committe 
cept a request to come on to that committee. 

Mr. Roperts. How did you get that request? 

Capt. Prary. I can hardly say whether by wire or letter, 
not recall from whom the request came. 

Apparently Peary feared Congressman Roserts would 
him which member of the society sent him the request 
appear. 

Mr. RoBerTs. In response to that, you came down? 

Capt. Peary. I did. 

Mr. Roperts. And what did you bring with you? 

Capt. Peary. I brought with me my instruments and the mat 
that I have here to-day. 

Mr. Rozverts. Did you bring any more than you have shown 
committee thus far? 

Capt. Peary. I brought all of my photographs or nearly all of them, 





and I 


spn, 


th 


and, I think, my negatives. I am not sure of that. ‘ 
Mr. Roperts. What time did you reach the city, Mr. Peary? z 
Capt. Peary. I could not say. Ny 
Mr. Rosperts. What did you do when you arrived in the city? Where ie 
did you go? 4 


Capt. Peary. I do not recall what my movements were. 
Mr. Rosperts. Perhaps I will ask some leading questions, as ihe ‘ 
lawyers say, and suggest in my question the answer. You went to the 5, 
Geographical Society’s rooms some time in the forenoon? #: 
Capt. Peary. I do not remember when I went there. The members ; 
of the board can tell. i 


By what deduction did Peary reason that the members of the 
board or committee would have a clearer recollection of the time 
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that Peary met them than he himself had, when the 
much greater importance to him 
been to any of the committee? 


ol 


Mr. ROBERTS. 


Capt. Peary. 


Mr. ROBERTS. 


‘apt. PEARY. 


‘apt. PeaRY. 


{ 
Mr. ROBERTS. 
{ 
\ 


{r ROBERTS. 


A 


It was that same day 


; I think not. 
Sixteenth 8S 
That I can not say. 
me ask this question: Where did yor 


} 


it could possibly 


in‘ 


You went to the Geographical Society's roon 
The Geographic Society's 


the committee that had been appointed to investigate? 


Capt. PEARY. 
house. 


Mr. Roserrs. No. 
ace of the meeting 

nittee or any of its members. 
Capt. PBARY. 


can tell you. 


Again, why should the members of the committee rem 
the place of meeting better than Peary? 
miliar city to him, so that he had not the excuse of unknown 
streets and buildings. 


Mr ROBERTS. i 
enbout when yeu first saw any of ch 


where 


Capt. Prary. I de not recali about that 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Roperts. You would not want to say that you did not m« 
of the members room of the Geog 
Society, would you? 

pt. Peary. 
Mr. ROBERTS 


with you? 
Capt. PEARY 
Mr. ROBER 





Where did 


There, as 


committee 


Well, we will g 
the house of Admiral Chester ? 
Capt. Prary. I went to the house of 
Mr. ROBERTS. 


Admiral 
And three 


They were; 
s. You are not certain just 
Capt. Prary. 
Mr. Roserts. Can yeu give us anything defit 
day you got there? 
Capt. Peary. No; I could not. 
Mr. Rosperts. Before lunch or after? 
Capt. Prary. No. 


The meeting of the committee was at Admiral 


meet them? I am not kin 
where did you m 


members of the 


Washington 


out My meeting any mem- 


I would not want to say I did or did not. 
arther. You did finall 


Chester. 


ubcommittee we 


you all got the 


ite as to 


Mr. Roserts. Can you recall how long you were there? 


Capt. Peary. 
Mr. ROBERTS. 


¢ 
Mr. Roperts. No; 
give i. 
Capt. Ppary. 
ww } 
t 


\ir. Roperts. Have you exhibited to the subcommittee that 
memoranda that you have shown us? 
Capt. Prary. 


I can not say. 
M 
servations ? 
( 





again, as the 


I recall that I was 
the members of the committee, and some others, I think, 

addition to the members of the subcommittee; and I remember, 
hat | was there until some time in the evening; I could not 


Peary. That is my impression. 


Until some time in the evening. 

What did you do while there with the 
want to find out hew this examination of the proofs was made. 
is what I am trying to get at, Mr. Peary. 

Capt. Peary. There, members of the committe 
ssible, I would prefer to have them take that up. 


recollection, if 


Admiral Chester's 


Did they read it? ; 
How much the different members of the committee re: 


r. Roperts. And you submitted the data of your astronomical ob 


I had it there with me 


presume they saw portions of it, perhaps all of it. 
Rogerts. Did they verify any of the computations in 3 
en that is, figure over again the necessary computations? 


Capt. Peary. The only thing I can say is that | think Prof. Gannett 
was making some figures. Whether he carried out the full computation 
or not I can not say. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Do you recall Admiral Chester going cover 
nonical computations ? 

Capt. Peary. I remember Admiral Chester 
the projection of the sun. 

Mr. Rosperts. How many heurs would you say, as the best estimate 


having a chart 


you can give, you were there with the committee? 
Capt. Prany. Well, I should say that I was there the greats 


of the day. 


A brief time before this Peary could not remember whether 
he met the committee in the morning before lunch or in the 
afternoon, or approximate the time of day in any manner; now 
he “should say” he was. with them the greater portion of the | 


day! 


Mr. Roggerts. Do you recall when it was that you were there? 
you reeall the month or the day ? 


Capt. Peary. It was some time in October, I should say. 


Mr. Roserts. Did you bring with you to Admiral Chester 
your instruments ? 

Capt. PBary. No. 

Mr. Roperrs. Where were they ? 

Capt. Peary. They were at the station. 
Did the committee see thos: 
They did. 

Where did they see them? 
At the station. 
- Did you go with them? 


Mr. ROBERTS. 
Capt. Prary. 
Mr. Roverts. 
Capt. Peary. 
Mr. Roperts 
Capt. Peary. I did. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you recall what time you 
Capt. Peary. No, sir; I do not, except it 


the evening. 


Mr. Roserrs. It was after dark ? 

Capt. Prary. It was after dark. 

Mr. Rosexts. When you got to the station 
mittee do with regard ‘to the instruments ? 


come down ? 


Capt. Peary. They came in a trunk. 
‘ Roverts. After you reached the station and found the 
What did you and the committee do with regard to the instrument 


Mr, 


got to the station‘ 


was pretty well 


what did you or the com- 
How did the instruments 


meeting was 


the 
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ILL APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Marvin traveled with Peary? In Peary’s letter of October 28, | 
1909, to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, he says: 


In regard to the profile of soundings, will say that these soundings | 
were made on the meridian of Cape Columbia. 





Why, then, assume that Marvin had sixtieth meridian time 
instead of seventieth meridian, especially as Peary says of his |} 
own observation alleged to have been made at the pole? 

Everything was in readiness for an_ observation at 6 p. m., Colum- 
bia meridian time. (See “ The North Pole,” pp. 288-289.) 

Mr. Mitchell also stated in reply to a question asked by Con- 
gressman Englebright that: “It is an essential propo ‘tion to 
have the rating of the chronometers used in connection with 
any astronomical observations to determine position on the 
earth.” 

In Peary’s letter to the Waltham Watch Co., dated November 
20, 1909, he said: 

Watches were distributed to different supporting parties, and were 
used for time comparisons by the parties up to the point where Marvin 
returned, 

As further simultaneous tide observations were contemplated, Marvin 
took with him the five Waltham watches in the party for this purpose. 
(Hampton's Magazine for January, 1910.) 

On pages 319 to 321 of “The North Pole,” Peary says that 
Marvin’s Eskimos “ threw from the sledge everything they could 
lind belonging to Marvin,” overlooking only “a little canvas 
packet containing a few of his notes.” 

Therefore, since all of Marvin’s instruments (including the 
five watches) and observations were lost with him, how did 
Mr. Mitchell obtain the chronometer rating which Marvin used 
ix connection with his observations of March 22 and March 25, 
and which Mr. Mitchell stated was essential to have? 

The first line of Mr. Mitchell's report says: 

Marvin's observations of March 22 give a latitude of 85° 48’ 57°’ 


But on page 352 of “ The North Pole” Peary gives what pur- 
ports to be a facsimile reproduction of Marvin’s observation of 
March 22, which reads: 

Lat. at noon, March 22, 85-48-03. 

Where, then, did Mr. Mitchell obtain what he calls “* Marvin’s 
observations of March 22 of 85° 48’ 57’’? 

Again, Mr. Mitchell’s report reads: 

II. Marvin's observations of March 25 give a latitude of 86° 37’ 45”, 
subject to the same assumption mentioned for 1. 

But on page 355 of “ The North Pole” is a facsimile of Mar- 
vin’s observation of March 25, which shows the following 
figures: 

86° 37’ 49" (86° 38’) lat. at noon, March 25, 1909. 

Where did Mr. Mitchell obtain what he calls “ Marvin's ob- 
servations of March 25 of 86° 37’ 45’' ”? 

One may say that the difference between Marvin’s observa- 
tions, as quoted by Mr. Mitchell and those shown in Peary’s 
facsimile reproductions, is too slight to make any appreciable 
difference in the computations—but even so, why any differ- 
erence? What reasonable explanation can be given why the 
two should not be the same if they were taken from the same 
data? Did Mr. Peary make his facsimile reproductions from 
one set of papers and give Mr. Mitchell another set of “ Mar- 
vin's observations”? from which to make his computations? 
Since, as Mr. Peary stated to the committee, “all of Marvin’s 
observations and records were lost with him”; hew did Peary 
obtain possession of any of them? 

Again, Mr. Mitchell’s report continues: 

Ill. Bartlett's observations of April 1 give a latitude of 87° 44’ 49”, 
subject to the same cssumption mentioned in 1, 

But on page 359 of “The North Pole” Peary gives a facsimile 
of Bartlett’s observation of April 1, which shows the following: 

Lat. at noon, April 1/09, 87° 46’ 49”. 

Why should not Bartlett's observation, as shown in facsimile 
ly Peary and as quoted by Mr. Mitchell, agree, if taken from 
the same papers? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. RoBerts, made a 
brave attempt to obfain from Mr. Mitchell a lucid explanation 
as to how the “estimated error” of Peary’s chronometer was 
obtained by the computers, but was obliged to abandon the 
effort, whieh he did with the question? 

Mr. Ronerts. When you come right down to it, that “ average rate” 
was a matter of guesswork, was it not? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Guesswork within limits. 

Mr. Roperrs. Well, we all guess within limits, do we not? 

No reply was vouchsafed to this query. 

The erroneous supposition prevails that the computations of 
Peary’s data by Messrs. Mitchell and Duvall were made officially 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The fallacy of this sup- 
position is proved by a letter signed by O. H. Tittmann, then 
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Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, fro 
I quote: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC Surve 
Washington, March 
Sir: The computations of Peary’s work were made by Mess: 
. Mitchell and Charles R. Duvall, who were employed Jor th 


~ : I 
by Mr. Peary. These computations were, therefore, not made o* 


by the Coast and Geodetic Surrey. 
Respectfully, 


O. H. TivrM ANN, Supcrint 
Mr. ENGLEeBRIGHT. Mr. Peary filed a lot of tidal records, and 


with the Coast Survey. The Coast Survey got the rating 


chronometers fot the purpose of using them in working up tho 
records ? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

But contrary to Congressman Englebright’s implied op 
Peary never submitted his nautical or astronomical o! 
tions—if he made any—to the Coast and Geodetie Survey 
is proved by a letter dated June 12, 1915, from Superini: 
Jones, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, addressed to mx: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
UNITED STATES COAST AND GRODPTIC Survey, 
Washington, June 12, 
Ifon. Il. T. HELGESEN, 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Further referring to your letter o 
11, in which you requested the original oficial report made by hx 
Peary to this bureau on his return from the north in 1909, and a 
stat copy of Admiral Peary’s only official report to us, I have « 
with your request and am sending it (Notes on Soundings and | 
of Soundings from Cape Columbia to the Pole) herewith. 

tespectfully, yours, 
KE. LESTER JONES, 
Superintend 

This letter from Superintendent Jones, of the Coast and ( 
detic Survey, and the photostat copy referred to, which a 
panied the letter, confirms the statement made by former S 
intendent Tittmann to the congressional committee that I: 
only official record consisted of a line of soundings and did 
refer to astronomical observations of any kind. 

The hearings closed with Mr. Mitchell’s testimony. ‘| 
remained, then, the “report” of the committee, or, in co) 
parlance, the “ verdict of the jury.” 

When Peary’s case was first brought before Congress 2 
ber of bills looking to a “reward” for his Arctic achieve) 
were introduced in the Senate and the House, among \ 
were the following: . 

House bill 19971, introduced in the House by Congres- 
ALIEN read: 


A bill providing for the appointment of Commander Robert I 
a rear admiral in the Navy, as an additional number in grad 
placing him upon the retired list. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Presid 
the United States be, and he is hereby. authorized to appoint 
mander Robert KE. Peary, of the United States Navy, a rear adm 
the Navy, to be carried as an additional number in said grade, : 
place him upon the retired list of the Navy. 


House bill 20984 introduced in the House by Congres~ 
Butter, chairman of the Naval Committee, read as follows 


A bill providing for the vote of thanks to be presented to Civil FE 
Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, and the men who accom) 
him on his expedition whereby he discovered the North Polk 
providing for a suitable gold medal to be presented to him. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives o/ 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the thanks 
Congress be, and the same are hereby, presented to Civil Engineer I 
ert BE. Peary, United States Navy, and through him to the me 
accompanied him on his last expedition in the Arctie regions, for t! 
discovery of the North Pole and placing thereat the tag of the | 
States of America. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States be requested to « 

a gold medal to be struck emblematical of this distinguished and m 
orable service and be presented to Civil Enginer Robert BE. Pea 
United States Navy, in such manner as may be most honorable to h 

Sec. 3. That any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri: 
is hereby appropriated to carry out the provisions of this act and s 
be immediately available. 

House bill 21431, introduced in the House by Congressin: 
Loup, was identical with House bill 20984, except that it intro- 
duced a clause reading: 

That Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary shall be eligible to retirement 
from active duty in the United States Navy immediately upon the pa 
sage of this act. and in lieu of the retired pay of his grade he shali 
receive an annuity of $5,000, payable out of the appropriation, “ Pay 
of the Navy.” 


Senate bill 6104, introduced in the Senate by Senator Hale, 
on February 3, 1910, read: 


A bill providing for the appointment of Commander Robert E. Peary ; 
rear admiral in the Navy, as an additional number in grade, an 
placing him upon the retired list. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary, of the United States Navy, a rear admiral in 
the Navy, to be carried as an additional number in said grade, and to 
place him upon the retired list of the Navy, 



































































Bills H. R. 21495, intreduced in the House by Congressn 
ribs . _- 
Bates; H. R. 29511, introduced by Congressman ALEXANDI 
Deh . . . 
and House joint resolution 144. introduced by Congress 
HAmMvtTon Moor} were of th WN purpe \ 
quoted . 
i The ¢ nended bill. vhiie : ; wu eset ic ’ : , 
gress, read as 1 lows: 
. wroviding for t nidimmnitcntak CXeyh inmin . 
An act (S. 6104) proy pr 
E. Peary, United States Navy, and tendering to h 
( Hneress. 
Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative 
ed States of Amcrica in Congrcss a mi i, That the Pre le 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to plac Civil | 


neer Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, on the retired list of tl 
Corps of Civil Eugineers with the rank of rear admiral, to date ft 






Anril 6, 1909, with the highest retired pay cf that grade under existing 
pri 
Th t the tharks of Congress be, and the ime are hereby, t lered 


to Robert FE. Peary, United States Navy, for his Arctic exple 
in reaching the North Vole. 

Note the vital differences in the bills as they were introduced 
, the Senate and the House of Representatives, and the 
amended bill, which finally passed both houses and Ss signed 
by President Taft on March 4, 1911. 
“The various bills, as introduced, called for the “ promotion ’ 
of “Commander ” Robert E. Peary to the rank of rear admiral 
The bill which finally passed provides that * Civil Enginee 
not “ Commander ”"—VPeary be placed on the retired list of the 
Corps of Civil Engineers with the rank of rear admiral. This 
change in the bill as introduced and as finally passed wa 
largely due to a letter written by (then) Secretary of the Navy 
G. von L. Meyer to the chairman of the Committee on Nay: 
Affairs, in which he said: 





NAVY DEPARTME 
Washington, February 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The receipt is acknowledged of your lk 
of the Sth instant, inclosing a bill (Hl. R. 19971). 

It would appear that the bill in question is framed for the pury 
rewarding Civil Engineer Peary for having reached the North Pole 
id while having successfully accomplished this self-imposed task i 
most commendable and reflects great credit not only upon him 1 
also upon the entire Nation, his various exploring expeditions can not 
be regarded as haying been conducted for a strictly military or naval 
purpose, and for this reason it seems’ inappropriate to confer upon hin 
a title for which his previous cducetion, training, and service have n 
jitted him, 

It is therefore recommended that in the title of the bill and in the 
fourth line thereof the word ‘* Commander” be changed to “ Civil 
Engineer,’ the latter being Mr. Peary’s correct official designation 
nd, further, that instead of appointing him a rear admiral and 
him upon the retired list as such, that he be retired as a civi 


hai 
i with the rank of rear admiral, and with the highs re 
of that grade under existing law. 


Faithfully, yours, 





To the CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

House of Representatir 

In accordance with the letter just quoted the bill that passed 
Congress and was signed by the President, placed Peary on thi 
retired list of the Corps of Civil Engineers, with the ranl 
of rear admiral. Thus Peary was not promoted or made a re: 
admiral. In truth, he never was an officer of the line 
Navy, as is shown by Secretary Meyer’s letter. 

At this time (1916) the Official United States Register reads 
* Peary, R. E., civil engineer.” 

The section in some of the bills introduced providing for 
the presentation of a gold medal to Peary by Congress was not 
included in the bill as finally passed and signed. No medal was 
ever given to Peary by act of Congress. 

Note also that the words “ discovery’ and “ discovered” 
were stricken from the amended Dill, and that section of the 
bill was made to read: 

That the thanks of Congress be, and the same are hereby 
to Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, for his Arctic ex] 
resulting in reaching the North Pole. 

Thus Robert E. Peary was never officially recognized by Cor 
gress as the “ discoverer ” of the North Pole. 

Congressman Bates, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
submitted the following report to accompany amended Senat 
bill 6104. 

After reading the bill as just quoted, Congressman Bates 
Said: 

Robert E. Peary reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909 Lr 


il 


camp which he established at a point estimated by observation 
89° 56° north latitude on said date, slightly 4 miles f the « t p 





he made two excursions on that and the follow 
him close to and beyond the pole. 


_ Peary’s “polar camp” has moved again! In the hearii 
it was “estimated” at different times to be 3, 5, and 8 m 
respectively, from the pole. (See p. 40 of hearing, quot 
from diary, 89° 57’, or 3 miles; p. 128 of hearing, 8 miles; p. 31 


: . = : es > et. 
of hearing, “3 or 5 miles” from the pole.) And now Congress 


ing day, whicl 


OLAatie 


Litt 19 
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Tittmann’s |] r of March 4, 1914, already quoted, in which 
Mr. Tit al SRYS: 
I W le by Messrs. Hugh C. 
! I Duva wi i ¢ ed w the purpose by 
i i not made officially by 
the C a ( f é 
rhe contil 
ry \ i f the Unit s } y and charged with 
ths ) h t Roosevelt, July 
3, 1 5 | I to report t I ntendent of the United 
BRrates Coast and G l sur vy, and instructed that Peary be ordered 
t ‘ servations along the Grant Land and Greenland shore 
of the Polar & 

‘I e instructions were given, | Peary was not instructed 
to search for the North Pole. It was known that he was to do 
so, hov r, and his instructions to make tidal observations 
were given merely to silence the many adverse criticisms made 
relative to Peary’s many and prolonged absences from his legiti- 
mate duties connected with the Navy Department, while he was 
drawing full p: for services not rendered. These instructions 
to make tidal observations furnished a plausible and official ex- 


cuse for another “ Polar expedition.” 
Congressman Bates next makes the mi 
quotation : 


Mr. Peary « 


sleading statement and 


j ntered the Navy in 1881 and has served almost thirty 
years. When leaving for his Polar trip the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy wrote him that he was granted this leave of absence for Arctic 
explorations becau he is believed to be better equipped than any 
other person to undertake such work You have,” said the letter 
fi tt Navy Department, “the requisite courage, fortitude, and 
ph que The attainment of the Pole should be your main object. 


Nothing short will suffice.” 

Congressman Bates, however, neglects to state to which Polar 
trip the Acting Secretary the Navy referred when he wrote 
the above words to Peary. As a matter of fact, the letter 
duted September 5, 1903, almost five years prior to the Polar 
trip under discussion. 

Referring to Peary’s observations, Congressman Bates says: 

Mitchell states that from his prefessional experience it would have 
been impossible for the 


ol 


is 


data of these observations to have been ob- 
tained other than under the circumstances claimed. 
In refutation of this statement is the testimony before the 


Committee on Naval Affairs, of Mr. Gannett, then the president 
of the Nationnl Geographic Society, a (theoretical) geographer, 
and the author of “ Manual Tepographic Surveying,” “ Dic- 
tionary of Altitudes,” “ Magnetic Declination in the United 
States,” “ Stanford’s Compendium Geography,” and other 
technical works, I t the questions asked Mr. Gannett at 
the hearing on this subject, and his auswers: 


ol 


repea 


Mr. Ropwerts. Could he (Peary) have gone out of sight behind an 
iceberg or promontory and faked this thing 

Mr. Gannetrr. I do not know whether Peary knows enough about 
astronomy to do it or not 

Mr. Greec. Could vou have made one, Professor? 

Mr. GANNETT. I think I could 


The CHAtmMAN (Mr. BUTLER). Could you rely upon his report of the 
observations taken without any other fact and not knowing the man? 

Mr. Gannxerr. No; I don't think I could. 

Although Mr. Gannett did his best to bolster up Peary’s re- 
ports, he was forced to admit that he himself could have worked 
backward from a theoretical point and produced so-called * ob- 
servations " which could be as readily computed as were Peary’s. 
To a thoughtful person this statement of Mr. Gannett was 
sufficient to nullify all of his friendly but blundering efforts to 
help Peary “ prove” his claimed achievement. 

Congressman Bates closes his report with this eloquent para- 
graph: 


Your committee believe that in view of his long distinguished service 








ip the arctic regions in ascertaining the northern boundaries of Green 
land, his soundings and tidal servaticns, his ascertainment of facts 
concerning the northern Arctic Ocean, the general information he had 
ned by livir over 12 years within the Arctic Cirele, and, finally 
l g successfully fetlowed a carefully taid plan resulting in his 
r hing on April 6, 1909, and bri hack to civilization the cond} 
tions existing at the North Pole Robert Edwin Peary has per- 
formed a most remarkable and wonderful service; that he has attracted 
the favorable attention of the civilized world; and that, therefore, the 
American peeple through its Congress, shall render him thanks and 
bestow upon him the highest rank of the service which he adorns. 

In this peroration Congressman Bates labored under a misap- 
prehension of facts, for in all of the achievements named by 
Congressman Bates, Peary had one or more predecessors and 
merely followed in the footsteps and confirmed the reports of 
thos ‘ vho went before him. For example, a detailed de- 
lineation ef the northern coast of Greenland is given in Maj. 
Gen. A. W. Greely’s report, “ Three Years of Arctic Service”; 
alse the official report of Greely’s expedition issued by the Gov- 
ernment under the title “ International Polar Expedition, Re- 


port on the Proceedings of the United States Expedition to Lady 
Franklin Bay, Grinnell Land. Greely. Velumes I and FI.” 
Peary’s claim to the first delineation of the North Greenland 

l lishment of the insularity of Greenland was 


coast and the estab 
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based on the fictitious Peary Channel, which is now pro. to 
exist only in Peary’s fertile imagination. y 
An accurate and complete set of tidal observations and . 
ings was faithfully made by the Greely expediti: ra 
published by the Government, these observations 


a period of three years. 

Many other explorers have spent long 
regions and have given to the world the 
logical, meteorological, topographical, a ethnological 
and observations. Among these are Capt. Charles F. 
the Polaris expedition, Dr. Hayes, Dr. Kane, Dr. 
sen, Capt. Otto Sverdrup, and others, who w 
for Peary and later explorers. 

Finally, Peary has utterly failed to prove that he reacl 
North Pole on April 6, 1909; therefore no reliance can be 
on his reports of the conditions existing at the pole, 

Congressman Bates’s report embodied the opinion of a ma 
of the subcommittee, but printed as a part of the same 
are the * Views of the Minority,” as expressed by the ¢ 
from Massachusetts, Hon. Ernest W. Roperts, a part o 
quote: 


In view of the criticism upon Congress because of its so-called 
ness in taking some action looking toward a reward for Capt. Pea: 
his attempt for the North Pole, it seems proper that a statement 
circumstances ieading up to the final action of the Naval 
should be incorporated into the majority report of that con 
accompanying the bill reported by it conferring certain honors 
Capt. Peary. 

The National Geographic Society of Washington constituted it 
tribunal and invited Capt. Peary to lay before it proofs of the t: 
his claims 

Capt. Peary, upon this request, did submit through a Mr, Nic! 
the Geographic Society certain papers or documents. 

At this time It was of the utmost importance to the world, t 
Geographic Society, and to Capt. Peary that the most thoroug! 
exhaustive examination be made of all preofs then or thereafter 
submitted to the Geographic Society. A great responsibility was 
taken by the Geographic Society and its committee of examinatior 
the people of this country had a right to believe the investigatio: 
Capt. Peary’s proofs would be conducted in a manner commen 
with the Importance of the subject. 

The Geographic Society, through a committee of three, made 
examination of the proofs submitted by Capt. Peary and report: 
conclusions to the board of management of the society, which 
clusions were that Capt. Peary reached the North Pole on April 6, 1 

No statements as to the conterts of Capt. Peary's journal and 
nature of his observations nor of the kind or character of his in 
ments or apparatus or any of the scientific results of his expedition 
given to the public; and it was said that the subcommittee 
Geographic Society was made up of friends and partisans of Capt. I’ 
and that his case had been heard “in the house of his friends,” 
the result that the report of the committee in no way tended to s 
the popular mind. 

With matters in this shape, a bill was introduced into both bra: 
of Congress propos‘ng to reward Capt. Peary for his having rr 
the pole by placing him on the retired list of the Navy with th« 
of a rear admiral of the line. One of these bills was referred t 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. 

For the reason that favorable action by the Naval Committ 
approved by the House, and its recommendation enacted into 
conferring such sigral honor upon Capt. Peary would be taken i! 
country as an official determination of the mooted question as to wi 
er not Capt. Peary had reached the pole, and before such action s! 
be taken 't was deemed necessary that such examination of Capt. I: 
and his proofs should be made as the circumstances would permit. 

Accordingly a subcommittee of the Committee on Naval! Affairs 
before it such members of the subcemmittee of the Geographic So 
that had passed upon Capt. Peary'’s proofs as were to be found 
Washington at that time. This subcommittee consisted of Mr. He: 
Gannett, Rear Admiral C. M. Chester, and Mr. O. H. Tittmann 
these, Messrs. Tittmann and Gannett appeared before the committ 
The attenlance of Admiral Chester, he being abroad at that time, 
not be had. 

It shouid be mentioned here that this subcommittee, when rep« 
to the Geographic Society the result of its examinations of Capt. I: 
proofs, stated: 

“These have been ee examined by your subcommittee.” 

The following quotations from the testimony of Mr, Tittmann show 
with what care, or rather lack of care, this committee examined Capt 
Peary’s proofs: 

“The CHalRMAN. Are you satisfied Peary reached the North Pole’? 

“Mr. T:TTMANN, Surely. 

“Mr. Dawson. What official evidence is there of the fact that Is 
reached within striking distance of the pole? Is there any official 
record ? 

Mr. TITTMANN. I have no official evidence of that except the line « 
soundings under Peary's signature. 

“Mr. Greac. Did you see the book of original entry in which he mad 
the record of these soundings? 

“Mr. TitTMann. No: I did not, 

Mr. Grece. You know what I mean, I suppose, the book in which 
they were entered from time to time as he moved along; a sort of day- 
book ? 

“Mr. TiTtTMANN. I didn’t sce that. 

“Mr. Grece. Have you ever, in any capacity, seen 
original entries I have described ? 

“Mr. TittTMANN. No, sir; I have not. 

“Mr. Grece. Those (observations) that he showed you, then, were 
they the original entries made at the time? 

“Mr. TivTTMann. Yes; made at the time on loose slips of paper. 

“Mr. Greece. Did you examine the paper to see whether it was new 
aper or old paper? Did it show evidence of having been used, or was 
ft likely made up on a piece of new, fresh paper? 
“Mr. TittTmMann. Why, I did not go into that; I could not go into 
that.” 

This member of the committee says he did not have as much oppor- 
tunity to go over the details as the other members of the committee, 
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we 
. =e ee 
‘ se he was very much occupied with other matters When ; 1’ ‘ 
ar certain information by the chairman, Mr. Tittmann refers h 1) a a 
Mr yvett aud hurries away. i 
M a. Caamnetl the next memoet of the com ttee exAN? t ¢ fis *N TM t — ‘ 
~ of the Naval Committee, in the followin vt thi pol I , 
itien was made ef Capt. Perry's rece rds nud . ed ’ j } 
\I Gannetrr Mr. Peary came from his home 1 thind. M t ‘ ‘ Lhe 
, izht his cords in a gripsack and his instruments in a ti ) TWer Tne eniploye 1’ 
I met the committee at the office of the Geographi Society, and vious] heote Ce , on R 
> pointed a meeting at the house of Admiral Chester, who was comn } 
' r of this committee. We simply sat down with him and read " ; ‘ 
his jo nal from the original records; he had an original record made | In additi 
in little book, a notebook, you know, at that time, and it had all | nothing. Fr : 
3} rmarks of ing the original. He read the jour over two or | joy 
tave befcre Bartlett ieft h We all read it tog We in pais ; i ‘ ‘ 
} in the reading two or three days which Bartlett was with } cia But the « he 
ind trom that time on to the pole and all of the way back to Cape | and which ab ds : 


recomputed, 4 
t 


Colu a. We also had his astronomical observations 3 
1 computed them « , ast ind Geodetic Surve 


d them. not recomputed, for he had already 











' ( heets. We had one sheet for a set of observations, and Admiral Should t 
‘ hester recomputed them. I do not know whether Mr. Tittmann did or | Claimed extended ( ‘ 
not I do not remember. We had his line of soundings. Che tidal } Le Be . : 
tions I never saw pew dings ¢o 
\. to the matter of the instruments, they started with IP in a | White er ate 
which was checked, but they did not come here as fast as Peary | of thes: ' 
Ile got here in the morning and his trunk dld not get here until | 9 
« And we examined the contents of it, examined the instruments | >’ ( ( ‘ ! i 
at the station that eventing without ing the trunk. Is the one wl 
Mr. Roperts. How many days from the time he (Peary) left Bart- | hay: de it RG 
d went to the pole before he rejoined the party at th t of | ] ; (< 
4 p Ue | 
“ 1 GANNETT. I do not recall it now; I} figured o1 hat a good Pole: } e SO ¢ » dhe 
il: I do not remember how many days. Hydro ( ‘ * 
Mr. Grosvenor. He was six days going to the pole. ale 
Mr. Roperts. llow many days going k from the yx ( e | San 
( mmibia ? Coy he ‘ f Pe; 
Mr. Grosvenor. I think 16 days. lle wa > going al 16 4 ; : ; 4 
ng back.” en 
Nore. —It is difficult to understand just what Mr. Gro or had it ‘ 1| 
hen he said Peary was “5? days ? nd 16 da { “ 
He did not refer to Veary’s absence from the ship u { \ P 
Peary was away from the ship 64 days He seems to have attempted 
t nvev the information that Peary'’s upward trip (either fr ! ] 
shiy r from Cape Columbia) occupied 52 da whic i mez in 
‘ ! nstance. 





committe ' en 





~ Roperrs. Did he tell yo 7 : : 
that dash? Us pli ! 


Mr. GANNETT. Well, he had two sledg of the pole 


Mir. Roperts. How many dogs? On pace 2¢ i \ rt 
Mr. GANNETT. I think 36 dogs: it seer t OH « 
M Roperts, How many Eskimos‘ VW 


Two Eskimos her 

And [lenson * a soune 
And Henson with 2 ‘ 
And himself * 


Mr. GANNET! 
Mr. RoserTs. 
Mr. GANNETT. 
M ROBERTS 
Mir. GANNETT. Yes, sir.” 
Irom these extracts from the testimo: or Mir. } Unnnede 
after his . ) ‘ | 


‘careful 


examination of Capt 


me } 


16 left 


know 
Bartlett 


did not 


how 


many 


days it took 


to reach 


and 


Capt. 
return 





the pol 











that information being supplied by a Mr. Grosvenor. It will ! Mm: 

( ed that Mr. Gannett, as a result of his * careful examina ‘ | ed to } xf) | 
of Capt. Peary’s proofs and records, gives Capt. I in his final dash | “© - ‘ ‘ 

to the pole the following equipment: Two sledges, 36 or dog Wotld ¢ Si) 
Eskimos, and Henson. It will be seen later, from Capt. Peary's 

wuy, that he had on that final dash 40 dogs, 5 sledges, and a total 

61 in his party This discrepan on so vital a point must s 

quite conclusive that the examination of the Geographic Socict con ‘ 


was anything but careful. 
At 2 certain stage of the examination it appeared that Mr. Gannett 











had with him the copies of the records and observations of Capt. I x 
i declined to submit them to the committee unless they could be | > 

pt secret, and upen the failure of Mr. Gannett to present these cop SO" 7’ But at rie times 1 

the committee his examination practicall e to an end, 5S miles. 4 \ 

llearings were then suspended, while an effort was made to proc a dai 

presence of Capt. Peary and his original records. March 7, 1910 })}) i, 20 a ' . 

statement was made to the committee on behalf of Capt. Dear cepting any « ol the } 
which he declined te present to the committee his original dat locatte 

On January 7, 1911, Capt. Ieary came before the committee and | o) a 

itted to the committee such data and records as it requested from | SY ne 

him. In his statement (p. 24 of hearings) he fixes the size of the part one: | 
ind its equipment that he had on his final dash to the pole. Ile told |») ) 
the committee of the reports made to him by these in charge f ti . . 

ipperting parties. } i 

Capt. Peary gave the committee his recollection of the inciden © or 13 
the examination of his records by the committee of the Geo ! ‘ , 
society at some length, which, while not so clear as the statement <a , 
Mr. Gannett, do not differ in any material from those statements, bet! VOU - te 

howing beyond question that the examination was anything but thor Represe ii \ ‘ 
ough, and that no attempt was made to corroborate any of Capt. Peary tion (H. R 

tatements or to apply any process of reasoning or deduction to check : 
up his records to see if one tallied with the other. f ODSEE Valeo 

A perusal of Capt. Peary’s testimony shows his recollection of the | Thi Ost 
events of that day to have been delighttully vague and uncertain "The ore n ¢ ) ( 
0 sion Was 42 most momentous one in his career, for the report of } © ATs 
the committee was to settle in the public mind the mooted question of | 7 aa 
his having attained the pole, and the fact that the incidents of the | I 
day made no sharper impression on his mind than is shown by } { 
testimony is very conclusive that the examination of his 1 t 

nything but minute, careful, or rigorous. i 4, ( 2 


This pamphlet is entitled “Private Calendar No. 733, Sixt Congressmin Moo 1’ 
“t Congress, third session, House of Representatives, R 
No. 1961, and comprises 23 pages, of which the report of Cor M 
sressimin Bates occupies 6 pages, and the minority 
signed by Congressman Ernest W. Rosrrrs, fills 17 paces. ; 
What, then, did Peary present to Congress as his “ proof r 


fir 
I 


that he had reached the pole, and what has he given to 1 SP 
were iS scientific results sufficient to justify the Ame — 
people in paying him $6,000 per year as 2 retired sal ; be 














ice and take note of the progress there 
nt in ig new maps of the world, 
f Pe enable us to carry American 

yunding ») the pole? 
TI entleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] failed to state 
that these “ three officers of the Government, sworn to perform 


eir duties,” were not acting in their official capacity as offi- 
of the Government when ide their farcical examina- 
tion of Peary’s data, but were serving as private citizens and 
friends of Peary on the committee of a private publishing con- 
eern the National Geographic Society, and their re- 
port, so far from being thorough, showed a deplorable and dis- 

concerting lack of thoroughness. 
It ite possible, too, that when Congressman Moore made 
from which I have quoted he had never seen Peary’s 


cers mis 


known 


as 


u 





ie on 
: i 


the speech 


tidal observations. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] had seen them, he would have known that not one of 


the tidal observations in those 21 volumes which he mentioned 
was made on Peary’s alleged trip from Cape Columbia to the 
pole, nor on his return journey to Cape Columbia, nor at the 
place Peary called the North Pole. 

The gentleman from Illinois, Hon. James R. MANN, a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, sub- 
mitted an adverse report on the resolution to print Peary’s 
tidal observations, In this adverse report Congressman 
MANN said: 

It is believed by your committee unnecessary to require the original 
volumes, and sheets accompanying them, or complete copies of the 
e to be at this time transmitted to the House. 


a 
21 
san 


Needless to say, 


because 


when Congressman Mann made this report 
he did so he had | formed and did not know 
that the ations contained in the. 21 volumes, and the sheets 
accompanying them, were all made at coastwise points, and had 
no bearing whatever Peary’s claimed polar discovery. 
However, this adverse report of the gentleman from Illinois 
Wi 1. Therefore up to present time this material 
of Peary’s has never been given to the public. 

This would be incomplete without a reference to 
Peary’s day-by-day marches. Much has been said and written 
by various authorities relative to Peary’s speed on his alleged 
Polar journey. It naturally certain amount of 
credulity to believe that he could make « far greater degree of 
speed after all of his supporting parties returned, and he had 
his own trail to pioneer, than he was able to make while fol- 
lowing an already broken trail; but that is not the point to which 
I now direct attention. 


een misin 
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analysis 
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Cape Columbia is rightly stated by Peary to be distant from 
the North Pole 413 miles in an air line. As Camp Jesup was 
supposedly 3 miles south of the pole, the distance from Cape 


Columbia to Camp Jesup is 410 miles 

Peary’s The North Pole, not give the mileage 
traveled for every day of his journey, neither does his diary, 
portions of which were inspected by the congressional commit- 
tee; but a combination of the book and the diary gives us the 
daily mileage for Peary’s entire journey from Cape Columbia 
to the point he named “Camp Jesup,” or his polar camp. This 
mileage as shown by Peary in his book and in his diary shows 
the total distance traveled by him from Cape Columbia to Camp 
Jesup to be i514 miles, ‘ 

We are therefore asked to believe the preposterous and wholly 
unbelievable statement that Peary made a journey between 
two points distant from each other 410 miles in an air line, 
and in that journey of 410 miles as the crow flies his entire 
allowance for detours, rough going, and so forth, amounted to 
only 4 miles! 

On page 194 of The North Pole Peary says: 


There is no land between Cape Columbia and the North Pole, and no 
smooth and very little level ice. 


book, does 


On page 170 of Hampton’s Magazine 
photograph entitled: 


Only stretch of level going on northward 
iec north of 87”, 6 miles wide 


for August, 1910, is a 


march: A lake of young 


On pages 241 to 248, 247, 250, 256, 257, 276, 279, 284, and others 
of The North Pole, Peary mentions exceptionally rough ice over 
which they had to find their way. Also on page 275 he says: 





rhe pressure ridges were stupendous, some of them 50 feet high, 

On p: 223, 234, 238, 240, 256, 261, 277, and others, Peary 
mentions detours necessary to avoid open water and rough 
going. On page 268 Peary says: 

We had traveled fully 12 miles more than his (Bartlett's) observation 
showed in t! ast five marches, but had lost them by the crushing 
up of the young ice in our rear and the closing of the leads. 


But Peary’s total allowance of extra mileage for the entire 
distance from Cape Columbia to Camp Jesup (27 “ marches”) 
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is only 4 miles. Yet he states that 
marches. -When did they make ur 
nothing of the other distances f] 
detours and rough ice fields? 

Again, Peary’s mileage was all “estimated.” For a 
of 410 miles he “ estimated ° 


they 
the missing 8 


at must have been 


* the daily mileage, and (: 
to his statement) made a total error of only 4 miles. B 
carefully the following. 

On pages 287 to 289 of The North Pole Peary 

I made the first observation at our polar camp (on Apr. 6). 
eated our position at 89° 57’. * * * Two of the Eskir 
myself made ready a light sledge, and, drawn by a double team 
we pushed on an estimated distance of 10 miles 


SAVS: 


Observiti 


Ms if 
that our position was then beyond the pole. 
In Peary’s diary (p. 40 of hearing) he says: 
(Apr. 6): Caught sun through clouds at 12.45, 89° 57’ I 


10 miles with empty sledge and doubie team dogs, two Eskin 
servation at 1 a. m., 89° 50’, on other sid 
Page 137 of the hearing states: 


After taking the observations at noon of the 6th at Camp 
expedition marched straight ahead 10 geographic miles and t 
of observations of the sun. 


Although, as stated elsewhere, the location of “Camp J 


was given at several different places, for the sake of ar 


I shall use only the location given by Peary on page 287 
book, The North Pole—89° 57’. 

Therefore, we have these figures: Camp Jesup, at an 
89° 57’ north latitude; a position “ straight ahead 10 gx 
miles,” “89° 50’ on other side.” 

But if his polar camp was at 89° 57’ (3 miles south 
pole) and he traveled “ straight ahead 10 geographie milk 
north (see p. 289 of The North Pole), his observation t 


of that “ estimated ” 10 miles should have placed him at &9 
instead of 89° 50’ “on other side.” 

On page 284 of his book, The North Pole, 
condition of the ice in the region 
Peary says: 


describ 


in 
of the place he called tl 


The going was even better than before. There was hardly : 


on the hard granular surface of the old floes and the sapphi 
lakes (of level ice) were larger than ever, 


Peary’s error of 3 miles in an estimated 10-mile sledge j 
was therefore made in a region where the traveling wa 
tionally good. Yet we are asked to believe that in his 
of an alleged journey of 410 miles, abounding in “ stupe 
pressure ridges, open leads, and other obstacles, Peary’s 
mate” of the distance varied only 4 miles from the actu: 
line distance from Cape Columbia to the North Pole. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 

Peary claims to have traveled 27 days by compass 
without making any observations whatever for compass 
tion. The Superintendent of the United States Naval O} 
tory (than whom there is surely no higher official authorit 
this country) states that no data is available to show the \ 
tion of the compass from Cape Columbia to the North 
Superintendent Hoogewerff adds: 

The traveler from Cape Columbia to the North Pole might ex 
find large changes in variation. 

Peary made no observations for longitude throughout h 
although he claims to have traveled on the seventieth mx 


-from Cape Columbia to the North Pole. 


Peary made all of his latitude observations at a time 
the sun was at an altitude of less than 7°, while the Ame 
*ractical Navigator, issued by the Navy Department, states 
observations when the sun is at an altitude of less tha 
should be avoided as unreliable. 

Peary’s latitude observations at the point he called the N 
Pole are astronomicaily and mathematically incorrect ; th: 
must be rejected. 

Peary’s only alleged proof or result of his claimed polar j 
which he has officially presented, is a profile of soundings, wh 
soundings, as I explained in detail in my speech of January 19 
1916, were not made (if made at all) at the points where P 
claimed to have made them. 

Peary was the only member of the expedition who test 
at the congressional hearing; none of the men who accom} 
him on his sledge expedition was called to testify eit 
against him; but in view of the facts which I have presente 
and after careful and judicious consideration of the testi: 
given by Peary and his friends before the congressional sub- 
committee, I again make the unqualified statement that Robe 
E. Peary never reached, discovered, nor was approximat 
near to that mathematical point of the earth’s surface known 
as the North Pole. 

” * 
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Trp FOLLOWING APPENDED MATERIAL IS A VERBATIM Cory OF TH! Mr. Dawson. What official fact 
Ewrire Peary Heasincs Brrore THE CoMMITTER ON Navy. : ae eee ake 
AFFAIRS. ther ny offici: 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, Mr. TIrTTMANN 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PrRiIvaTs BILLS, tl » 
Friday, March 4, 191 I ! hat 
: committee was called to order at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon, M EN : 
Tomas S. BuTter (chairman) presiding ment nd tt 
] ot Messrs. Butler, Roberts, . Daw n, Ex ght ord ry ' 
G 1 Macon. is maa le 
STATEMENT OF MR. 0. H, TITTMANN, SUPERINTENDENT OP THE COAST he Reese ‘ 
AND GBODETIC SURVEY. M E = 
The CHAIRMAN. Tell us, so we may have it in the : rd, your em he notes 1 
ploy 1ent. . 4 W The ! note I ed 
Mr. TirrMany. I am Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- | Onished rey 
ver Mr. ‘I MA Wi 
The CHAIRMAN. In the service of the Government? he supplies s wit} 
Mr. TrrrMa ann. ¥es, sir. we had sp . 
The CHAIRMAN. How long have you been at the head of this depart Mr. Greee. DP 
ment? the record of es mu 
Mr. TrrmTMann. About 10 years. Mr. TirtTMaA No: | t 
The CgairMaN. And prior to that time Mr. Grece. You know what I n, I 
Mr. Tirrmann. I was appointed to the survey in 1867. | they we \ 
The CHAIRMAN. So you have been connected with the survey boo 
Mr. Tirraann. Since 18¢7. Mr. 
The CHAIRMAN. What reijation, if any, did you have to the report Mr. ¢ | 
that Peary may have made as to his having reached the North Pole? } ser ) ‘ 
Mr. Tirrmann. You mean the official relation ? } M \ 
The CHarnMAN. Yes, sir; any official relation. } Ir. Gry 
Mr. TiTrMANN. Mr. Peary was ordered to report to me, as Superin- | ent: that 
tendent of the Coast Survey, for the purpose of making tidal observa- | Mr. ‘I NN, Ne I 
tions, under instructions from the President; I have his letter here Phe ¢ \ ‘ I) ua 
apd will read it to you if you cure to have it. } such sounding ' ; 
Mr. Grece. A copy of his instructions? } M I 1AN Vi Lc ‘ i 
Mr. Trrrmann. No; not a copy of the instructions to Peary, but a | Mr. Ronertrs. Under te of O | 1% 
copy of the letter of the President to the Secretary ol Commerce and sent a letter to the acting sup I el r Ww ’ 
Labor direeting that I give him instructions. Coast and e ; Washineton. BD. ¢ 
CHAIRMAN. What is the date of the Ictter? munication I have, and [ wi ead the st Se 
Mr. TrrrMann. July 3, 1908. my query It is dated at South Harpswe Me 
The CHAIRMAN. Then read it, pease. ‘Referring to my telegram, | ng 
Mr. Turemann. This is a photographic copy which I brought ove: records of the Peary Arctic Club ecent North P 
acd os ss ae He refers there »a teleg Wa ha y : 
THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, sadith tim Canat nad: Gebdetic 2 had of Mr. P 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., July 3, 1908. his return 
Sin: Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United States Navy, has been} tr. . che . ame unadlk : 
directed by the Navy Department to report by letter to the Superin- | von eee oe if you w , : 
tendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and you are | ” . because I cam answer it 
recucsted to direct this official co order him to make tidal observations | At OBI SIs t vant to get 
along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the Polar Sea during his thing Bat he sen y sae me 
rojected cruise in the Roosevelt. It is believed that such observations | ™®4 —s nd ong Ranger 
will throw light upon. the coast-survey theory of the existence of a} off a en 2 np 
considerable land mass in the unknown area of the Arctic Ocean, | oficial docume! : 
Respectfully, _ Mr ee 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. a on i can ene 
lion. Oscan, S. Srraus, Ate © eae v 
Seeretary of Commerce and Labor. Mir a ; pe ce _ ; 
The CHainMan. The purpose of sending for you, as you will ap Mr. rr MA “. ( > ict : 
preciate, is to learn what methed you employed+— : that {indi ne papers in Mr. Re ate, hands 
Mr. Rosprts. May I interrupt right there? Did you. give instruc- | Mr. Ror You spoke a Inoment age of th 
tions to Mr. Peary in writing or verbally ? ¥ , tidal observati That was, | e it 
Mr. TITTMANN. Well, Mr, Peary came to the office im order to con-| papers] ? . - 
sult our tidal expert as to certain details, and those were really incor- | Mr. TrrrmMan rhat tin 
porated in. a letter of instructions which I haven't with me. : | Mr. Roverrs. Because there is nothing 
Mr. Roserts. Furnish us with a copy of that and put it in the | tidal observations Ches« e to e ss lins 
heavings. : Mr. TiItTTMANN. No: I think 1 will find the 
Mr. Tiwrpmann. ¥es;, sir; I will do that. i} me, I will look them over 
Mr. Ropsrts. We want to have a. complete chain of the official ree- Mr. Rorerts. My recollection t t} relate 
oras of the transaction. a \ seat adten the eommiete acient! anal. alana MM 
_Mr. TitTMann. I then gave him instructions to make the observa- Mr. Tirrma Here tt t 
tions in a particular way. | 
rhe CHainMaNn. Are you satisfied Peary reached the North Pole? — H e 
Mr. TverMan. Surely. | : 
fhe CHAIRMAN. Give us your reasons for it; take as long as you | Referring to | - I - 
please and do it in any way you please. 3 } records of the Peary Arect Club nt North P*¢ 
Mr. TirrMann. Perhaps you will, first allow me, then, to speak of | Owing to the u nit i : G. M 
the official records that I) have im regard to the matter. When Mr, | Chronometer comp 
Peary returned from the Aretic he sent us the volumes of the tidal | tions, are missing 
observations that he had made, and that was complying with his orders You may recall that Mr. M , lrowned 
and instructions ; but. as the principal interest in the tidal observations ated a sae ee se P 
was largely the knowledge of the hydrography of the Arctic, Mr. Peary | These comparis ag me egy momen ape Pe te 
also forwarded to us a. line of, soundings. which he had made extending | P°P°)> 0" cist, Scat seem aa aaa aimee 
from Cape Columbia, where tidal observations were made, to within ald 5B. Max a oe ee 
about 5 miles. of the peie. Se he forwarded those to me officially and | tPe™ #!l. an’ can come to Washington [0 see you any 


that is. the official record: we have of his having been at the North | it advisable. 


Pole. Now, I understand, Mr. Chairman, that you want me to speak | Mr. Roperts. Where are these t 1 obse tle 
of my views, ny persenal views ? Mr. TiITTMANN. They are in tl 1 
The Chairman, In your own way, tell us what methed you em- Mr. Roperts. In what form are t 
ployed that assisted you te reach the cenciusion you did reach. Mr. TITTMANN. It i n oct » volume 
Mr. Tippmann. I think I have already stated that the line of sound-| Mr. Roperrs. In print, yon mean 
ings which Mr. Peary furnished us showed us that he had been within | Mr. TITTMANN. No: just the actual obse 
5 miles of the pole; but: besides that; I, of course, had knowledes; | Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. On Government blanks 
which was afterwards verified, that Mr. Peary’s expedition differed | Mr. TIrTMANN. Yes: I think they are \ 
frow all previous expeditions in this, that when he got within striking | mean the blank books for that purpos+ 
nee of the that is, within about 140 miles of the pole—he | Mr. Ror Who t 
ad with him @ large party ef men: and Capt: Bartlett: that up to that| Mr. ‘TrTrMaNnn. It was done by Marvin a Lact m, I 


time he had kept himself im abselute reserve, allowing the hard work Mr. Greco. Who forwarded them to you, Pear e Mac 
the pioneer work—to be done by a younger man and a strenger man, | Mr. TirTMA) ar ve vith Per 

ani when he reached, as I say; a. point which I considered within Mr. Roperrs. 7 e are t on yund s that yu 
striking distance; his position was s> different from any previous ex- | vised of? 


poucer whe had ever gome-—usually when they get to—well, nobody bad Mr. ‘TittM 1 Ins 
een SO far before—anyhow, when the people did get there they were | Mr. Rosters. Nine in 
we or exhausted or minus provisions, but Peary got within 140 | Mr. TIrtTMANN. Ye 
- —- the pole and had with him his sleds in perfect condition, his | Mr. Ropers. If you are th bh with your statem 
a perfect condition, himself in perfect condition, plenty of provi- | you seme questions. 
¥ [oo — _ was a holiday jaunt to go there, uniess some accident Mr. TiITrMANN. | thought that u 
wee ° — a& great rift, which he was not able to pass; so it | conclusive 
Sno ee ave n absurd if he had not gone there. His evidence of hav- | The CHAIRMA Phe Pre ect tated 
~ 3 ; ‘nh as ar as that, of course, need not be touched upen, beeause from the report he mad 
rybody knows that Bartlett and those inen were with him. Mr. TirTMa 1” ' d 
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Mr. Roperts. You say he reached a certain point before he separated 
himself from his crew. Now, I intended to ask you to take up the nar- 
rative from that point. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tell us all of the fa which, in your judgment, 
warranted the committee that examined him in reaching the conclusion 
t did reach. 


ts 


Mr. TITTMANN. Well, now, as to the committee—when all this hap- 
pened I was in Eurepe; when I came back I found I had been 
appointed on a committee of the National Geographic Society. That 


was not an official matter, though, and I was very busy and went only 
to the last meeting of that committee, and at that meeting Capt. 
Veary showed me the actual observations—the astronomical observa- 
tions that he made when he was at the pole. One of the observations 
of the sun was made within about 3 miles of the pole. He then 
continued in the same direction—my figures now are not, perhaps, 
quite accurate, because I do not remember the details very well— 
I think he went about 10 miles beyond the pole, and he was getting 
at a lower latitude again; he went then what we might call going 
to the eastward—if you had a map before you you would see what I 
mean—he went to the eastward and there made some more astro- 
nomical observations. He showed me the actual papers on which he 
did this, and I asked him to explain it to me, so that I looked at his 
istronomical observations, saw the form in which they were kept, and 
his reductions, and felt perfectly satisfied as did other members of the 
committee who had an opportunity to go over the details that I did 
not have, because I was very much occupied with other matters. 

Mr. Grecc. Those that he showed you, then, were they the original 
entries made at the time? 

Mr. TITTMANN. Yes; made at the time on loose slips of paper. 

Mr. Grecc. What did that paper show? 

Mr. TITTMANN, It showed the elevation of the sun. 

Mr. GreoGc. I mean, did you examine the paper to see whether it was 
new paper or old paper? Did it show evidence of having been used, or 
was it likely made up on a piece of new, fresh paper? 

Mr. TITTMANN. Why, I did not go into that; I could not go 
that; I could not say whether it was watermarked or not. 

Mr. Grece. I have been told by a scientific man that a man could 
sit down in Washington and fix up observations that would show that 
he had been to the pole; is that true? 

Mr. TITTMANN. I will answer that by saying yes; it is possibly true 
that a very experienced man could do that for one particular place and 
one particular time, but the chances of his doing so on a trip, and 
repeating the observations, and having the observations made and 
comparing them with the journal or the log are so against it that 
when the question came up I said that if Mr. Cook and Mr. Peary 
will submit their computations and their observations—the original 
ones, not mere statements—I would see whether 

Mr. Greece. Whether those were original or not? 

Mr. T1ITTMANN. I mean the original ones; if they sent them in to 
my office I would turn them in to the computing division and the com- 
puting division would go through them and see whether they were 
faked or not. Now, I happened to be in London when that question was 
among some gentlemen, and Sir David Gill, the distinguished 





into 





raised 
astronomer, took exactly the same ground that I did; he said he did 
not think that such observations could be faked. 

Mr. Rogerts. Now, you are speaking about comparing the observa- 
tions with the log of the whole expedition, are you? 

Mr. TirTtTMANN. With the journal. 

Mr. Ronerts. With the journal from the time Mr. Peary left 
main party—when he made his final dash and was by himself? 

Mr. TiITTMANN. No; of the whole expedition. 

Mr. Ropers. I think what Mr. Gregg is getting at is this: Taking 
that period and that location on the map where Mr. Peary left his 
main party and went by himself, would it be possible for a man, with- 
out actually going to those places that he indicates by his observations 
and the latitude and longitude he gives, to fake that? 

Mr. TirTMANN. In a four days’ journey, perhaps, he could; yes; I 
think he might possibly do it in so short a journey—in so short a 
trip—I don’t think Mr. Peary could. 

Mr. Rorerts. The point is, I have heard the statement made by men 
whom I think have some knowledge, and they claim that they could sit 
right here in Washington and make up observations of latitude and 
longitude for that immediate vicinity that could net possibly be 
disproved. 

Mr. TITTMANN. That might be so in so short a journey; that is a 
matter of opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Professor, for myself I could not comprehend how 
anybody would be so untruthful as to say that he reached the North 
Pole if he did not; but at the same time I wish you would state in 
some way the observations that were made by Peary. You see, I do 
not know how they were made; I know nothing at all of astronomy; 
but I would like it to appear in the record the sort of an observation 
he made, the instruments with which he made it, how he made it, and 
what it showed, so that any scientific man may know, by looking at that 
observation, how you reached your conclusion and how it enabled you 
to reach your conclusion. 

Mr. TITTMANN. I think Mr. Gannett 
you have him here, 
mittee. 


his 


could give you all of that, as 
I am really due before the Appropriations Com- 


STATEMENT OF MR, HENRY GANNETT. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are you in the service of the Government? 

Mr. GANNETT. I am connected with the Geological Survey. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give us your official position. 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, I am called geographer. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. How long have you been connected with the Geo- 
logical Survey? 

Mr. GANNETT. I joined the Geological Survey in 1882 and have been 
with it, with the exception of two leaves of absence of approximately a 
year each, continuously. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you an engineer? 

Mr. GANNETY. I was educated as an engineer at Harvard. 

The CHAIRMAN. This was before 1882? 

Mr. GANNETT. When I graduated from the scientific school at Har- 
vard I was in the observatory a couple of years, the Harvard observa- 
tory ; then I joined the Hayden Survey, as it was called, exploring the 
different Territories ; I was with that organization until it closed out in 
1878; then I went into the Tenth Census and was the geographer of 
that, and I have assisted subsequent censuses since that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were you a member of the committee that was se- 
lected to make an examination of the report of Commander Peary ? 

Mr. GANNETY. I was chairman of that committee. 

The CHilnMAX, May I ask you who selected this:committee? 
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Mr. GANNETT. The board of management of the society called . 
The CiarrmMan. Of what society ? = : 
Mr. GANNETT. The National Geographic Society. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you a member of that society ? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir; I am president of it now. The board ne 7 
management practically made the selection of this committee Cher 
is within the society what is called a research committee, which 
made up of men representing different branches of feography, men 
are well up in the several branches, and the selection of that com 
was made from tbis research committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you be kind enough to detail to us the n 
which were employed by this committee in making an examinat 
the reports of Commander Peary of his expedition ? 

_ Mr. GANNETT, You mean what actually took place at the actua 
ings with him? 

Mr. Ronerts. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tell us, in the plainest language, what you s: 
learned of the discovery, the reports you saw, the conclusion 
reached, and the reasons for your conclusions. 

Mr. GANNETT. Mr. Peary came from his home near Portland. 
and brought his records in a gripsack and his instruments in a 1 
First he met the committee at the office of the Geographic Sociect 
we appointed a meeting at the house of Admiral Chester, who 
member of this committee. We simply sat down with him and re: 
journal from his original records; he had an original record mad 
little book, a notebook, you know, at that time, and it had all th: 
marks of being the original. He read the journal ever two or 
days before Bartlett left him, we all read it together; we inclu: 
the reading two or three days which Bartlett was with him, and 
that time on to the pole and all of the way back to Cape Colu 
We also had his astronomical observations recomputed, examined 
not recomputed, for he had already computed them on these s! 
He had one sheet for a set of observations, and Admiral Chester : 
puted them; I do not know whether Mr. Tittmann did or not, I do 
remember ; we had his line of soundings ; the tidal observations | 
saw. 

Mr. Roperts. They were not concerned with the pole discover) 
were taken down on the coast. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You call attention to his latitude observation 
you do not mention how he kept his longitude. 

Mr. GANNETT. I saw no longitude observations, and my unde: 
ing is he didn’t make any; I do not see why he should. He kept 
direction by the compass and the direction of the sun at noontiny 
his purpose was to ‘go north. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will you explain to the committee, to a ; 
extent, the difficulty of making longitude observations in the far N: : 

Mr. GANNETT. Why, the difficulty arises simply out of the fa 
the meridians are very short there, so that a slight error in the tin 
termination makes a large error in the longitude. I do not 
whether I could go into the details of the thing. Of course, the 
time for taking observations, that is for longitude, is when the - 
rising most rapidly; that is in mid forenoon or mid afternoon 
when the sun is so low at all times, as it is near the pole, the ra 
rising is very, very slow, and any slight error in measuring that 
tude is increased many times over as compared with a smaller er: 
tatitete. I do not know whether I have made myself at all 
about it. 

Mr. Grecc. Is there a corresponding difficulty in obtaining a 1 
as to latitude? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; not at all. The only difficulty in getting 
latitude by the sun is the fact that the sun is so near the horiz 
low that its apparent position is influenced very much by the 
tainties of refraction. 

Mr. Roperts. You mean the haze in the atmosphere? 

Mr. GANNETT. Refraction is a changing of the rays of light, so 
the angle at which they enter your eye may be quite a different 
from the angle at which they start from the object. 

Mr. Roperts. You spoke a moment ago of figuring out 
astronomical observations. I want to ask if what you term \ 
nomical observations ” involve the same process as aboard ship in «1 
mining latitude and longitude? 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, I used the generic term. 

Mr. Roberts. How were they taken? 

Mr. GANNETT. Taken with a sextant and an artificial horizon 

Mr. Roperts. The instrument was a sextant similar to that us 
shipboard ? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir; precisely. 

Mr. Rosperts. But at that position on the earth’s surface, so ni 
pole, they are obliged to use an artificial horizon? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; they use an artificial horizon wherever they 
because they can get more accurate results. What they do is to : 
ure the double angle, the angle between the sun in the heavens ani i 
reflection in the mercury and then, of course, they take half a meas! 
angle; at sea they measure the altitude of the sun above the sea ho 
zon, Which is a single and not a double angle. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you please begin with your first official asso 
tion with this examination of this report and tell us, in your own w: 
what you observed, and your conclusion, and your reasons for it ’ 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, I have just specified what our committee 
ceived from Peary and how it was examined. The result is set fort! 
in the report which this committee made to the board of the Ge 
graphic Society. Now, here is a memorandum which includes ever 
thing which the society, as a society, through its board of manag 
ment and its committee, had to do with the Cook business, or tried 
to do with the Cook business, but never got anywhere, and with the 
Peary business, including the report of the subcommittee on th 
Peary records and the action of the board of management. Now, does 
the committee want to have this matter put in its notes? 

Mr. Rorerrs. I think we ought to have that in. 

“At a meeting on October 1 the board of managers stated that the 
National Geogtaphic Society could accept the personal statements of 
neither Commander Peary nor Dr. Cook that the pole had been 
reached without investigation by its committee on research or by 2 
scientific body acceptable to it. 

“At the same meeting Commander Peary and Dr. Cook were urged 
speedily to submit their observations to a competent scientific commis- 
sion in the United States. 

“At a later meeting, October 11, the board joined in a request from 


is 


hat 


Pea 


the American Museum of Natural History, New York, and the Ameri- ¥ 
can Geographical Society to President Ira Remsen that he, as the * 
president of the National Academy of Sciences, appoint a commission % 
to pass upon the records of Commander Peary and Dr. Cook. 


This oe 
plan for an early examination failed, as Dr. Remsen stated that he % 
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‘ yi } 
would not be able to appoint said commission unless authorized by | Prof. Go Mr. ¢ \ 
his council, which meets late in November, and unless also requested Ad 2:1 Pillsbu Mr 
to do so by both Commander Peary and Dr. Cook 

Commander Peary was willing to abide by su a commission, but “* Bo 7 
Dr. Cook stated that his observations would go first to the U ul- | pUARD \ 
versity of Copenhagen. In view of the fact that Commander Peary had oe 
been waiting since his return, in September, to submit his records | tion wi 
te scieptifiic commission in the United States, the National Geo leave t 
graphic Se iety believed it shot d receive his papers without further The 
a that his claim of having reached the pole might be m t 
pe thout further delay. f ee his 
was ready to make a similar examination of Dr. Cook's | fis 
or tions and field notes, but as be promised to send them 
to ty of Copenhagen | the society would not have an | So t 
Oo] seeing them for ly some month did not 
fa to defer action on Comma Peary observa I U LD 
Cook’s papers were received by the ets , 
“At a meeting of the board of m igers of the National Geo 
Ss tv, Wednesday morning, Oct 20, the records and «¢ \ ae! 
and proof of Commander Robert E. Peary that he reached the pol 
Ap ii 6, 1909, were submitted to the society. ti 
The records and observations were immediately referred t the | s I 
< mitte on research, with the direction that l h | nt ‘ 
a ommittee of experts, of which he shall be a n er, te ine 
said records and report on them to the board Mr. Henry G tt 
} n of the committee on research, immediate! pol as | mit 
the other members of the committee R d ( M. ¢ er ( s 
United States Navy, and O. H. Tittmann, Suy t United 
St es Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
‘M Henry Gannett, chairr 1 of the committ which ll report | I 
on Commander Peary’s observations, bee hief g h 
Ur States Geological Survey sinc eo 2 tl } Mat ] 
of Surveying, Statistical : s the ‘T I } 
Cr nary of Altit M: Declinat t I ted 
Stat rd's Compendir of Geog pl i ( 
Mr. Gannett vice president of the Natior Geo pat 
graphic Seciety, and was one of the founders of the society in 188 
Rear Adn Colby Chester, U1 } States Nav \ £ lu 
ated from the nited States Naval A v in 18638 IIe 1 l 1 
I tically every important command unde the Navy Department 
including Superintendent of the U d St s Naval Observatory 
! ( in chief Atlantic Squadron, Supe ends of Ur | I . 
States Naval Academy, Chief of Hydrogr Div I is é 
I Admiral Chester has been kr t I ye e of I 
t! t and most particular navigators in service me< t 
oO. H. Tittmann has been superintendent of the United Stat Cc t is X 
P RI Geodetic Survey since 1900. He is the member for tl I ted | unan 
St if the Alaska Boundary Commission, and was one of the founders MI I 
of the National Geographic Soctety. 
“The board of managers of the National Geographic Society, at a | an 
n ng held at Hubbard Memorial Hall, November 4, 1909, received f 
tl following report: \ 
‘The subcommittee to which was referred the task of examining the | t 
records of Commander Peary in evidence of his faving reached the | t 
North Pole beg to report that they have completed their task The C1 
‘Commander Peary has submitted to this subcommittee his original M \ | 
j nal and records of observations, together with all his instruments 
an‘ apperatus and certain of the most important of the scientific re in t 
sults of his expedition. These have been carefully examined by your I proy 
subcommittee, and they are unanimously of the opinion that Com are not vit t 
n der Peary reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. as the Represe! 
They also feel warranted in stating that the organization, plar Mr. Bares. I 
nit and management of the expedition, its complete success, and ’ to stat \ t 
scientific results reflect the greatest credit on the ability of Cor i The CHAIRMAN. D 
I der Robert E. Peary and render him worthy of the highest honors | Mr. Ga rr. I 
that the National Geographic Society can bestow upon him. Peary would stat DS 
“* HENRY GANNETT, } Mr. Roserts. Now t m¢ { oI 
“<C, M. CHESTER, oo er I in t 
“es lbiend inet 29 } journal? 
O. H. TItTTMANN ‘ag - 
The foregoing report was unanimously approved by members Mr. R i t 
present, who were as follows: Dr. Willis L. Moore, Dr. Alexander Mr. G ( 
Graham Bell, Mr. Charles J. Bell, Col. Henry F. Blount, Admiral Colby Mr. Roprs 
M. Chester, Mr. F. V. Coville, Mr. John Joy Edson, Mr. David Fair- | a general w ? 
child, Mr. Henry Gannett. Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Prof. J. Howard Mr. Gan? The alt . { 
Gore, Mr. Rudolph Kauffmann, Dr. T. L. Macdonald, Gen. John M. | Mr. ROBER1 Do | i it Mr. | 


Wilson, and Mr. 0. P. Austin. tio is t tit 
‘Immediately after this action the following resolutions were unani- | mad it 
mously adopted : 


“* Whereas Commander Robert BE. Peary has reached the North Pole, 


















the goal sought for centuries ; , mild 
“‘Whereas this is the greatest geographical achievement that this | )7'S tke fo | Pat | 
society can have opportunity to honor: Therefore " Mr. Ga | 
“* Resolved, That a special medal be awarded to Commander Peary. 
“* Resolved, That the question of whether or not anyone reached the 
North Pole prior to 1909 be referred to the committee on research, with Mr. Rot 
instructions to recommend to the board of managers a subcommittee | I would 
: of experts, who shall have authority to send for papers or make such to y t f 
journeys as may be necessary to inspect original records, and that thi mitt 1 Mr. | 
action of the society be communicated at once to those who may have | t ¢ 
evidence of importance.’ ” . 
‘At a meeting of the board of managers, November 8, the com aft 
mittee on research of the society recommended that the p I ! ; 
the committee to consider whether the pole was discover ' 
1909 should be entirely different from that of the co: i left 
passed on the Peary records. Upon their recommenda 
appointed the following committee : 
“J. Howard Gore, formerly professor of mathematics, G M 
ington University, and author of several works on sur\ = - 
. r 
r Admiral John E. Pillsbury, United States Navy, who was for Mr. R 
10 years in charge of the hydrographic office of the United States 
did important work investigating the gulf stream currents, ¥ + 
several years assistant chief of the Bureau of Navigation of the Navy | N 
Department, and later Chief of Staff of the North Atlantic Squadron M i 
“Tr. C. Willard Hayes, chief geologist of the United States Geolog M 
eal Survey, one of the pioneer explorers of Alaska and of many s Mr. ] 
tions of the Recky Mountains. a 
At the meeting of the beard of managers February 1, Prof, Gor M 
é chairman ef the above committee, read the following report, which wa w 
: unanimously adopted by the members present. to ! ve | oO 
Present: President Gannett, Vice President Tittmann, Dr. Alexat a " 
der Graham Bell, Mr. Charles Bell, Mr. Blount, Mr. Ceville, Mr. Bedsor 
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Mr. GANNETT, They looked over the matter and sent it back. | 

ne CHAIRMAN. What additional information did you ask for? 

Mr. GANNETT. Asked for just what we got; we wanted his 
journal and his own observations. 

Mr. Grecc. The journal and observations he made after he had left 
the party? d 

Mr. GANNETT. After Bartlett had left him; that was particularly 
what we wanted; but we had the whole thing. As to the matter of 
the instruments, they started with Peary in a trunk, which was checked, 
but they did not come here as fast as Peary did; he got here in the 
morning and his trunk did not get here until evening, and we examined 
the contents of it, examined the instruments down at the station that 
evening without moving the trunk. 

Mr. Dawson. At what point did Commander Peary leave the balance 
of his party? 

Mr. GANNETT. At a point a little short of 88 

Mr. Dawson. How far was that from the pole in miles? 3 

Mr. GANNETT. One hundred and thirty-three miles, I think, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. How long was he absent from the party until he re- 

joinec it? 
, Mr. Ganxnerr. After Bartlett left there was no rejoining; Mr. Bart- 
lett went back to Cape Columbia; they separated on the Ist of April, I 
think it was, and on the 6th he arrived at the pole; that would be six 
days. 

Mr. Dawson. You said there was submitted to your committee ob- 
servations taken up to the point when Bartlett turned back. tlow 
many days did the observations cover while Peary was alone, beyond 
that point? 

Mr. GANNETT. How many days? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; how many days’ 
you recall? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. Peary took only one set of observations after 
Bartlett left him until he reached the pole, then at the pole be took a 
number of sets. 

Mr. Dawson. What I want to get at is how many days after he left 
Bartlett before he returned to his party, from the point where he 
covered the observations himself? 

The CHAIRMAN. Where he met other people? 

Mr. Roperts. Where he met his party again? 

Mr. GANNETT. He did not meet his party at all; one after another 
turned back to Cape Columbia. 

Mr. R Berts. He went back to the base of supplies by himself? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes. 

Mr. Rozerts. Now, how many days from the time he left Bartlett 
and went to the pole before he rejoined the party at the base of sup- 
lies? That is what we are getting at. 

Mr. GANNETT. I do not recall it now; I have figured on that a good 
deal; I do not remember how many days. 

Mr. Grosvenor. He was six days going to the pole. 

Mr. Rosperts. How many days going back from the pole to Cape 
Columbia ? 

Mr. Grosvenor. I think 16 days; 
going back. 

The CHAIRMAN. What distance did he cover in that time? 

Mr. Grosvenor. About 400 miles. 

Mr. Ropers. In the 16 days? 

Mr. Grosvenor. I think so. I could give it to you; I have that 
information in my office; if you want it I can send it to you; I think 
16: 1 worked it out. 

Mr. R. Berts. I should judge, from what you say, that Mr. Peary left 
Bartlett, left his party, at just about the point where the last sounding 
was made by Bartlett, 87-15. According to the report, Bartlett made 
his last sounding at 87-15, and got 1,260 fathoms of water. 

Mr. GANNETT. Bartlett continued a little beyond that point, but no 
other sounding was made. 

Mr. Roserts. There was one other sounding; Peary made a sound- 
ing right close to the pole, 89-55. Now, did Peary have his artificial 
horizon when he exhibited it to your committee? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roverts. And it seemed to be a proper one? 

Mr. GANNETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Ronenrs. And adequate for the purpose? 

Mr. GAnnetr. There was a slight modification 
not possible to get the sun at very low angles. 

Mr. Ropertrs. There was no question in your mind as to its being a 
proper artificial horizon for use in the Arctic regions and giving the 
best of results ? 

Mr. GANNET?T. Oh, certainly not. 

Mr. Rovertrs. Was anyone, other than Mr. Nichols and Mr. Peary, 
before your committee giving information on this? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Mr. Rorerts. In other words, your committee did not call any of 
the other members of the party to verify any of the statements made 
by Mr. Peary? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Mr. Roperrs. When your report was submitted to the Geographic 
Society in what way was it presented ; to whom in the society? 
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Mr. Gannetr. To the board of managers. 

Mr. Ronerts. They, then, took some action on it? 

Mr. GANNETY. They accepted it. 

Mr. Rorerts. Was any question whatever raised as to its accept- 
ance’? Did anybody question the findings or ask for information? 

Mr. GANNETT. Not in the slightest; the vote was unanimous in 
favor of the acceptance, 

Mr. 


Roperts. Did you ge any opinion as to whether Peary did 
or did not reach the pole before you were on that committee? 

Mr. GaNNnetr. Why, I do not remember whether I expressed any 
opinion. 

Mr. Rorerts. The reason I asked the question is that you know, of 
course, that there is an impression over the country that Mr. Peary 
appeared in the house of his friends, so to speak; that the committee 
appointed to examine this data were prejudiced in his favor, and the 
statement has been made to our committee that certain members of 
that committee were—well, I won't say hostile to Mr. Peary, but 
rather skeptical, and were convinced by his statements against their 
state of unbelief, and that is the reason I asked you the question, 
whether you had expressed an opinion. 

Mr. GANNETT. The purpose of that committee as regards Com- 
mander Peary was, according to my understanding, like this: I think 
it is fair to say that I was a friend of his, but I do not think I had 
met him a dozen times in my life; I knew him, had an acquaintance- 
ship with him, and that was all; 1 think that was the case with 
Tittmann. 
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_ Mr. Roperts. That does not just meet the point. 
iS a matter of common knowledge that people take sides one way 
another. What I wanted to get at, if you care to express it, was 
own state of mind. Did you 


You know it 
or 
your 
; believe before you saw that proof that 
Peary reached the pole or was your mind completely blank on it? 

Mr. GANNETT, Every ore who knows Peary by reputation knows he 
would not lie; I know him by reputation. 7 

Mr. Ropers, A fair inference would be that you believed his st 


‘ 


: . ite 
ment when it first appeared in the press and before you saw the proofs? 
Mr. GANNETT, I certainly did. 
Mr. Roverts. Now, in view of what you say about the possibility 


of faking observations in the vicinity of the pole which could mn 
be disproved, upon which any man could have claimed to have bec; 
at that spot, did not the pee equation enter very largely int 
the findings of your committee of the Geographic Society; that 

your belief in the personal honesty of Mr. Peary? : 

Mr. Gannett. I do not think that if Peary’s evidence were { 
to be insufficient or faulty the committee would have had the slig! 
hesitation in turning him down. 

Mr. RoBerts That is very true, but that is hardly an answer 
my question. I assume that the observations which he preseut 
the astronomical observations, were mathematically correct, and | 
it all depends upon whether he ever took those observations at i} 
spot he says he took them, doesn’t it, because he might sit down 
Washington and make those observations and claim to have 1) 
them at the pole or in the vicinity of the pole; so it is the pers 
equation after all? In other words, the believing of what Mr. Pea 
related after he left Bartlett until the time he returned to (2 
Columbia depended entirely upon the personal equation, so far as 
committce was concerned? 

Mr. GANNEtr. As Mr. Tittmann has so admirably set forth, it 
hardly believable that a man would sit down within 130 miles ot | 
North Pole and do that after he had undertaken the uncertainties, ¢ 
dangers, and the risks to life, leaving outside the question of Pea: 
personality. ; 

Mr. GreGe, Could he have done it at 130 miles from the pole—mad 
entries and observations? 

Mr. Rogenrts. In other words. could he have gone out of sight beh 
an_iceberg or promontory and faked this thing? 

Mr. GANNETT. I do not know whether Peary knows enough 
astronomy to do it or not. 

Mr. BuTier. If he bad information enough about astronomy could 
have done it? 

Mr. Greec. Could you bave made one, Professor? 

Mr. GANNeTT. I think IT could. ie 

The CHAIRMAN, Could it have been detected by a scientific man | & 
yourself? 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, it would depend entirely upon a whole loi 
things. Now, any scientific man reading Cook’s narrative sets h 
down a faker, because his narrative don’t tie together: he 
the midnight sun rising on the wrong day; his notes about it sh 
he is traveling south imstead of north; and he gets the longitudes 
the minute when he couldn't get them within 10°, and all that 
of thing, you know. Now, whether, of course, a man who knew mo! 
if he attempted to fake, could avoid some of those things; but « 
he avoid them all? 

The CHAIRMAN. Could you rely upon his report of the observzat 
taken without any other fact and not knowing the man? 

Mr. GANNETY. Just simply the observations, without any know} 
of the man and without any narrative? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GANNETT. No; I don’t think I could. 

Mr. Grecc. The personal equation and confidence in the man w: 
cut a considerable figure in aiding you to come to a conclusion ? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes; and the other attendant circumstances, as 
Tittmann set them out so well when he said he had everything 
earry him forward, and the idea of a man attempting to fake wh 
within 130 miles of the pole. In the dealings of this committe 
the Geographic Society with Mr. Peary, Mr. Peary made the condition 
that none of his records should get into print, and it is for the ver 
obvious reason that Cook was at that time supposed to be fixing u 
his records to submit to Copenhagen, and if Peary submitted th: 
observations he would use them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well. the reasen why the records should net be mad 
public may now have disappeared. 

Mr. BATes. Are there any Cook records which Cook claims not to 
have produced as yet? 

Mr. GANNeTT. I do not know; there are so 
around all the time I do not know what to think. 

Mr. Greece. Was there any evidence before your committee as to 
whether he did or did not mention to any of his party, after he re 
joined them, that he had found the pole? 

Mr. Rogerts. Did he tell Bartlett and the rest of them? 

Mr. GANNETT. I suppose so. 

Mr. Grece. Was there any evidence before the committec? 

Mr. GANNETT. I do not remember any direct evidence. 

Mr. Greco. Did he claim he told Bartlett when he rejoined the 
party? 

Mr. GANNETT. I do not remember whether that question was ever ‘ 
asked or answered. 

Mr. Greece. I have heard it contended that he did not tell 
body until it was claimed Cook had gotten there. 

Mr. RopvertTs. Have you any familiarity with soundings and 
methods used in taking soundings? 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, not particularly with deep-sea soundings. 
described his method of making soundings on this journey. 

Mr. Ropprts. That is what I wanted to ask you about. He says 
he started on that expedition with two reels of specially made piano 
wire of 1,000 fathoms each, and three approximately 20-pound leads, 
with clamshell devices for grasping samples of the bottom. These 
reels were arranged to be fitted quickly to the upstanders of a sled 
when making a sounding, and had handles for reeling in the wire and 
lead. One of these reels and leads were carried by Bartlett with his 
advance party, and the other reel and two leads by the main party. 
Portions of the wire and the two leads were lost at various times in 
hauling up, owing probably to kinks in the wire. When the sound- 
ing at 85° 33’ was made, 700 fathoms only were left of the sounding 
wire of the main party, and Bartlett, with the other thousand fathoms, 
was in advance and inaccessible. In hauling up the wire from this 
sounding it parted again, and some 200 fathoms, together. with two 
pickax heads and a steel sledge shoe, which had been used to carry 
it down, were lost, 
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When Marvin turned back, the captain's 1,000 fathoms and the | 


ining 500 fathoms of the other reel were combined. When Bartlett 
ae sounding at 85° 15’, I gave him explicit instructions to use 
the utmost caution in regard to the wire, in order not to lose any more 
of it. as I wanted it all for a sounding at the pole should I succeed in 
getting there. Acting upon these instructions, Bartlett ran out 1,260 
fathoms and then stopped on account of a small kink in the wire, which 
he feared would part when the wire was hauled up. When I made my 
sounding about f miles from the pole, the wire parted, as had een 
feared, and the last lead and nearly all of the wire was lost. What I 
am getting at is this: If it took two pickax heads and a steel sledge 
shoe to get down 700 fathoms, how much weight did it take to get 
down 1,500 fathoms, and where did he get that extra weight to carry 
it down 1,500 fathoms when he made the sounding himself within 5 
miles of the pole? 

Mr. GANNETT. That I can not answer. 

Mr. Roperts. No effort was made by your committee to interrogate 
Ilenson to verify in any way any of the statements made by Peary: 

Mr. GANNETT. No. i 

Mr. Rosperts. Or the time it took him to make his different journeys, 
the number of miles per day? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Mr. Roperts. Did Mr. Peary, before your committee, give you any 
account of the conditions of ice or open water that he found on that 
dash from the main party to the pole? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes; that he found some thin ice; I do not remember 
that he found any open leads in that six days’ travel. 

Mr. Roperts. Well, how did he explain to you that with that ice 
and no open water he got through the ice to make his soundings? 

Mr. GANNETT. He found some thin places. 

Mr. Roperts. He found some thin ice and chopped through? 
make that sounding going up or returning? 

Mr. GANNETY. Returning. 

Mr. Roperts. Did he tell your committee what his equipment was on 
that dash? 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, he had two sledges. 

Mr. Ronerts. How many dogs? 

Mr. GANNETT. I think 36 dogs: it seems to me 36 or 32 

Mr. Rosperts. How many Esquimaux ? 

Mr. GANNET?Y. Two Esquimaux. 

Mr. Roperts. And Henson? 

Mr. GANNETT. And Henson. 

Mr. Roperts. And himself? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. And on his two sleds he carried ali his apparatus, food 
for 4 people and 32 or 36 dogs, for 22 days? 

Mr. GANNETT. I do not remember how many days; it must have been 
more than that, because they did not expect to get back so soon. 

Mr. Roserts. What weight will a big sled like that transport—what 
is the average load? 

Mr. GANNETT. The average load, including the sled, is about 500 
pounds. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you know what his instruments weighed? 

Mr. GANNETT. They were very light; the sextant was the heaviest 
instrument that he had; he had besides that a lot of light mountain 
transits, which he did not use. 

Mr. RoBekts. He must have had 40 to 50 pounds in his sounding 
apparatus, 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes. 

Mr. Roperts. Because the wire itself weighed something over 20 
pounds, the lead 20, and the reel that carried the wire must have made 
the weight something like 40 or 50 pounds. He carried a camera also, 
didn’t he? 

Mr. GANNETT. I think he must have; yes. 

Mr. Roperts. Did he show you the picture that Hampton is giving 
away of the Navy ensign hoisted on the North Pole, projecting so 
distinctly ? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Mr. RopertTs. Do you know anything about that photograph? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; I do not. 

Mr. Roperts. Let me ask just this question: What were the condi- 
tions as to sunlight at the time he is said to have been at the pole? 
Was it the period when the sun is highest or what they call the mid- 
night sun? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; it was just after the spring equinox ; that comes— 
the sun gets up as far as the Equator on the 21st of March; now, he was 
at the North Pole some 15 or 16 days later. 

Mr. Roperts. Then he was there at the time of the year when the 
sun is ordinarily the highest at the pole? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; the sun would be the highest at the pole the 21st 
of June. 

The CHAIRMAN. On November 4, 1909, the subcommittee, of which 
you were a member, made its report to the National Geographic Society ? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In that report you said that Commander Peary had 
submitted to the subcommittee his original journals and records of 
observations. 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you copies of the records and observations with 
you? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the statement made by Representative 
Alexander, of New York, to this subcommittee this morning, having 
before it the bill to promote and retire Commander Peary as a rear 
admiral, that Commander Peary was ready and entirely willing’ to 
submit to the committee all of his original notes, observations, instru- 
ments, and journals, and other data furnished to the committee of the 
National Geographic Society, on which it made its report, have you 
any objection now to submitting these copies to the committee? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; tn view of Mr. Alexander’s statement I have not. 
_ Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not take the responsibility of saying that what 
is shown to this committee shall be published to the world; whether 
he would be willing to have it published to the world or not I do not 
know. My simple suggestion was that he was perfectly willing to sub- 
mit to the gentlemen of this committee any and all data, original and 
otherwise, which he may have, that they might say “ We have seen the 
original data which was submitted to the National Geographic Society,” 
and upon it this committee could make their findings. Put whether 
he would want them, even at this time, published to the world that ts 
a question I did not speak to him about. nor was there any suggestion 


in our conversation upon which I could base an opinion as to his 
willingness, 
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The CHAIRMAN. I do not see how it can be kept from tl 
goes down here. That you will appr te 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Then I woulkin’t want anything sub 
upon my statement this morning Chere tir er gh M ’ 
an make his own statement upon tha 

The CH4IRMAN. I think it would | enough for ; to | I 

} the examinotion at this point until w 1 two 
days, and will ask Prof. Gannett to cor x 

Mr. ALEXANDER. My statement w p ‘ if 
tee his willingness to show to the cor ee eve y th Vd 
Now, I would suggest that inasn h as e is « rely w ) 
here himself that it might not be a bad plan ay 
Prof. Gannett, and then you ean ask hi 
many days he was going up after he left 
was com back, anything and everything i 

} to ask I assure you it will get a full and 
Mr. Dawson. He ought to understand i 
; be _a matter for public record 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I make the motion that we invite Mr. P 
present, with Mr. Gannett “ul Mr. Tittmann 

(This motion was second by Mr. Gregg, and after some 
sion Mr. Gregg withdrew his second, and Mr. Englebright w v 

| his motion.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The verdict of the National Geograpl : 
affirming Commander Peary’s records and data ré \ ) 
ing the North Pole has been accepted by the geographical societi 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Brussels, Antwerp, © i 
Dresden, and St. Petersburg, has it not 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, The verdict of t) committee, of which you re 
a member, has been accepted | the sele if 3 etic in rt \ fer 
ent places in the world? 

Mr. GANNETY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The records of Peary were not ! v 
of these societies? They simp iecepted the j ment { Na 
tional Geographic Society ? 

Mr. GANNETT. That is the case. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you know of any instance where a 
graphic society has made a finding of any sclentif 
tinding has not been accepted by other In other words, it is a pre 
fessional courtesy among geographic societies to accept the 1 ! of 

; each other's work without question ? 
Mr. GANNETT. We had a case only two or three months ar ‘ 
;| Cook was accepted by the University of Copenhagen, but m \ 
the geograpbical societies refused to accept it. 

Mr. Roperts. That was net a geographical society 

Mr. GANNET?®. I do net think there is any professional ‘ 

| anything of that sort. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you know where the finding of any 
been repudiated by another except in the Cook instance? 

Mr. GANNETT. I do not recall any except in the Cook instar 

Mr. Roperts. I want to put mto the record a communics 1 
have received from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor i ve 
to a request for copies of Mr. Peary's reports to the Coast and «s 
detic Survey. They relate to the soundings. 

(Adjourned until Monday, March 7, 1910, at 3.30 o'clock p ) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETA 
Washington, March 
IIon. EnNest W. Roperts, M. C 
House of Represcntatives 

Str: In reply to your letter of February 25, requesting the r ) 
Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United States Navy, I beg leave to i 
herewith copies of, first, a letter transmitting tidal records; s mek, a 
letter transmitting the profile of soundings referred to in th tt 
transmitting the tidal records, the explanatory statement transmitted 
with the soundings, and a photographic copy of the profile and . 
table of geographic positions which are duly attested 

Re spec tfully, 
CHARLES NAGEL, Nee ta 
Manetr 3. 1916 
I certify that this is a true copy of the original 
SEAL. } ANDREW BRA 
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Assistant in Charge of Office, Coast and Geodeti« 


EAGLE ISLAND, S« 








Sm: Referring to my telegram, I am 
tidal records of the Peary Arctie Club re n 
Owing to the unfortunate death of Prof if 
the chronometer comparisons, particularly of 7 
vations, are missing. 
These comparisons are undoubtedly among Prof. Mar 
papers; and if so, will be obtained from his relatives late 
Prof. Donald B. Macmillan took many of the observatic ) 
| familiar with them all, and can come to Washington 
time you may consider it advisable. 
I am writing him now to communicate with you at ind n 
you posted as to his address. 
I am also sending you profile of soundings from Cape C 
within 5 miles of the pole 
If such request is permissible, I will respectfully req 
profile and complete set of dings | published at | 
With best regards, I am, 
Very respectfully, R P 
Acting Superintendent F. W. Perk! 
United States Coast and Geodct urvey, 
Washington, D 
M 
I certify that this is a true copy of the original 
[SBAL. ] ANDRE B ’ 
Assistant in Charar f Office, Coast and Geodet 
EAGLE ISLAND, SoutTH HARPSWELL, MeE., Octobe 
Mr. F. W. PERKINS, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of October 21, IT d ‘ 
my sincere appreciation of your kind offer to furnish me th: + 
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the discussion of the expedition’s tidal records. 
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I shall be very glad to receive the same when ready. 

In regard to the profile of soundings delivered to you by Mr. Nichols 
and which you inform me the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Depart- 
ment desires, will say that these soundings were made on the meridian 
of Cape Columbia, and plotting on that meridian at the latitudes, which 
I think are noted in the table on the profile sheet, will give their posi- 
tion 
There are qnite a number of other soundings made on this expedition 
ani the previous one along the north coast of Grant Land as far west 
as the eighty-second meridian (Cape Fanshawe Martin) ; also in Ken- 
nedy and Robeson Chanuels and Kane Basin; also off Cape Alexander, 
and from Cape Morris Jesup, the northern extremity of Greenland, to 
$4° 15’. 

If the Hydrographic Office contemplates adding these soundings to 
Chart No. 2142. or thinks of issuing a new edition of that chart, it 


would seem desirable to have all of these soundings, as well as the | 


} 


work of the previous expedition, defining the shore line from Aldrich’s 
farthest to Cape Thomas Hubbard, and the reconnaissance of the pres- 
ent expedition of Clements Markham Inlet just west of Cape Hecla 
added to the chart 

May I respectfully suggest that you take this matter up with the 
Hydrographic Office and, 'f the work indicated above seems desirable, 
set ome arrangement can be made for the compensation and expenses 
ef Prof. Denald B. Macmillan, who is familiar with much of this work, 
so that he may come to Washington with the notes of the soundings 
aud assist in plotting the work. 


Prof. Macmillan is now engaged in getting the sounding samples in 
shay to send 


| a set to your office for such examination as you may 
a t 
Unfortunately. the samples of soundings on the northern journey 
beyond the sounding of 110 fathoms were lost with Prof. Marvin. The 
others may yield interesting results under the microscope. 
Ve ie it rely 
R. E. Peary, U. 8. N. 
Marca 3, 1910, 
I certify that this is a true copy of the original. 
[L. s.] ANDREW BRAID, 


issistant in Charge af Office, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
NOTES OF SOUNDINGS. 

The sounding equipment of the expedition consisted of two reels of 
specially made piano wire of 1,000 fathoms each and three approxi- 
mately 20-pound leads, with clamshell device for grasping samples of 
the bottom. These reeis were arranged to be fitted quickly to the up- 
standers of a sledge when making a sounding and had handles for 
recling in the wire and lead. 

One of these reels and leads was carried by Bartlett with his ad- 
vance party and the other reel and two leads by the main party. 

Portions of the wire and the two leads were lost at various times in 
hauling up. owing. probably, to kinks in the wire. 

When the sounding of 85° 33’ was made, 700 fathoms only were left 
of the sounding wire of the main party, and Bartlett, with the other 
1,000 fathoms, was in advance and inaccessible. 

In hauling up the wire frem this sounding it parted again, and some 
200 fathoms, together with two pickax heads and a steel sledge shoe, 
which had been used to carry it down, were lost. 

When Marvin turned back, the captain's 1,000 fathoms and the re- 
maining 500 fathoms of the other reel were combined. 

When Bartlett made the sounding at 85° 15’, I gave him explicit in- 
structions to use the utmost caution tn regard to the wire, tn order 
not io lose any more of fit, as I wanted it all for a sounding at the 
pole, should I succeed in getting there. 

Acting upon these instructions, Bartlett ran out 1,260 fathoms and 
then stepped on account of a small kink in the wire, which he feared 
would part when the wire was hauled up. 

When I made my sounding about 5 miles from the pole, the wire 
parted, as had been feared, and the last lead and nearly all of the wire 
were lost. 

The above facts are noted to explain the irregularity of these sound- 
ings. which did not get bottom. 

The sounding of 510 fathoms at 85° 23’ naturally impressed me at 
once as surprising, and when Marvin reported the result to me, imme- 
diately after taking the sounding, I at once asked him if be was sure 
that he had the bottom, and he replied that he was, as the fact of this 
pronounced shoaling from 825 fathoms at 310 impressed him at once, 
and he made sure that his depth was correct. 

Again, when the sounding of 700 fathoms and no bottom was made 
about 10 miles farther north, we beth spoke of the peculiar fact of this 
outlying ridge with deeper channel intervening between it and the con- 
tinental shelf, and Marvin again said that he was sure of his 310 
fathoms reading. 

Had it not been for the loss of the last lead and practically all of 
the wire, while making the seunding at the pele, I should, on the re- 
turn, have interpolated other soundings. 

The prefile indicates that a line of 5-mile interval soundings from 
Cape Columbia te the eighty-sixth parallel might develop a particu- 
lariy interesting profile of the bottom ef the Arctic Ocean. 

R. E. Pearr, 
United States Navy. 


Marcu 8, 1910. 


OcToBER 18, 1909, 


I certify that this is a true copy of the original. 
" ees ANDREW BRAID, 
Assistant in Charge of Office, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 7, 1910. 
My Drar CoNGRESSMAN: Referring to your call at the Hydrographic 
Office of this department on the 3d instant, when you requested to be 
furnished with a chart showing the explorations of Civil Engineer R. B. 
Peary, United States Navy, and the soundings taken by him, I beg to 
hand you herewith a black print of the base of the North Polar Chart 
in course of constraction at the time of your visit at the Hydro- 
graphic Office. The soundings shown on this chart as having been taken 
by Civil Engineer Peary on his last voyage of exploration to the Arctic 
werk reese from the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
‘aithfully, yours, 
SEEK MAN WINTHROP, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
lien. WritiaAm F. ENG Lesrrent, M. C., 
llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVATE BILLs, 
Monday, March 7, 1910. 

The subcommittee was called to order at 4 p. m., Hon. THomas S 
Butter (chairman) presiding. ; 

Present: Messrs. Butler, Roberts, Bates, Dawson, Englebricht 
Macon. - 

Representative De Alva Alexander presented the followin 
to the subcommittee : 

“ Commander Peary and his friends say that contracts signed 
ago with his publishers render it impossible to make his recor 
scientific data public now. It would not only subject Peary 
damages—a loss which he can not meet, having just extricated 
from debt incurred in connection with his various expeditions 
| eer Pa breaking faith with his publishers, which he is unwi 
go under any 


presiding. 
STATEMENT OF CAPT. ROBERT E. PEARY, UNITED STATES NAVY 

Mr. BurLer. Capt. Peary, there are two or three bills await 
action of the committee, on which congressional action is nec 
You know what the bills are. Yesterday the subcommittee sug 
that you should be invited to come here at 10 o'clock this n 
and tell us anything you may see fit bearing upon your trip | 
North Pole. 

Capt. Peary. The subject, if gone into in detail, is rather a 
Sive one, and I should bardly know where to commence to n 
connected and formal statement in regard to the matter. I 
thought of anything of that kind, but if you or any member 
committee wisbes to ask questions in regard to points that s 
be the more prominent ones, I shall be very glad te answer ther 
best of my ability, if that bas your appreval. 

Mr. BUTLER When we adjourned last spring some members 
committee desired you to submit some proofs that you had 
the North Pole, had succeeded, before congressional action sh: 
taken on any of the bills, and while I have no disposition what 
examine you or to cross-examine you, if you have any data 
material to submit to us, which will enable us in our own w: 
establish the fact, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. For the purpose of the record, I would : 
that Capt. Peary give us his present connection with the Navy, 
partment. 

Mr. BuTtEeR. Perhaps I should have asked the captain to 
his connection with the Navy, although I had assumed that y 
knew it, because it is a matter of record. 

When did you enter the Navy? 

Capt. Peary. I entered the Navy on the 26th of October, I thi: 
ras, 1881, 29 years ago 

Mr. Buruer. As a civil engineer? 

Capt. Peary Yes, sir. As the result of a competitive examin ’ 
which lasted two weeks at the Washington Navy Yard. 

Mr. BuTier. And since that time you have been a member of 
department? 

Capt. Prary. 1 have been in the Civil Engineer Corps of the s 
since that time. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. What is your present rank? 

Capt. Peary. My present rank is that of captain, since the 
of October. 

Mr. Burier. That is the highest grade you can reach in your corp: 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; except by being made chief of bureau. 

Mr. Bouter. I understand that by reason of the recent act of Congress 
your rank will continue after you retire from the bureau? 

Capt. Prary. I think that is the law, that a chief of bureau continucs 
his rank. 

Mr. Bares. It is true that Mr. Bartlett was within 130 miles of t 
ole ? 

" Capt. Peary. One hundred and thirty-three miles. 

Mr. Bur.ier. If agreeable to you, begin your narrative where Bartlett 
left you, and tell us what you can which will help us to understand 
that you actually did reach the pole. 

Capt. Peary. How fully do you wish me to go into that? 

Mr. Burier. Take your own way and drift along, and, for one 
member of the committee, I shall be greatly pleased to sit here and 
listen. 

Capt. Peary. I_ can say, in a general way, Mr. Chairman, that at 
the point where Bartlett left ts his observation indicated it was 87 
47’ north latitude. At that point I overhauled my sledges complet 
At that time I had seven sledges. I imtended to go on from th 
with a party of six men. 

Mr. Butter. Who made the observation at that point—Bartlett? 

Mr. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Butter. And Bartlett made the report? 

Capt. Prary. He made the observation at tbat point. At that point 
I had 7 sledges and, I think, 60 dogs. I do not remember the number 
precisely. I proposed to go on from there with 5 men besides myself 
and with 5 sledges, leaving 3 men to return. One of the sledges 
was completely broken up to furnish material for repairing others 
We broke a great many sledges. One was assigned to Bartlett and the 

rest dogs were selected to go back with Bartlett. That left m: 
with Henson and 4 Eskimos, Oo-tah, E-ging-wah, See-gloo, and Oo-que-a! 
and 40 dogs, which were the pick of my original pack of 133 with 
which we left Camp Columbia, the selections having been made at every 
point where a supporting party turned back. We had a rest of at least 


24 hours at this point, reached by Bartlett. That rest was Intentional 
for the purpose of double rationing the Cogs, selecting the poor ones, 
repairing the sledges, and starting Partlett back. Bartlett started back 
immediately after noon of the ist of April, after taking his observation, 
and giving me a copy and retaining a copy. 

Mr. Burter. How soon did you start after that? 

Capt. Prary. I went on with the work of repairing the sledges and 
reloading them, and started at 4 or 5 o'clock the next morning, after 
having a good sleep. In those next four days and part of the fifth 
day we made five marches. You will understand that in the time of 
continuous daylight a march ts not synonymous with a day here. We 
made three marches in four days. You can sleep when you please and 





circumstances.” 
Representatives R. P. Hobson and W. Hampton Moore add 1 
the committee in executive session. 
(Adjourned to meet at 11 o'clock Wednesday morning, March 9, 1919 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 8 OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFPaIRs, 
Saturday, January 7, 1915 
The subcommittee this day met, Hon. THomas 8S. BUTLER (chai 
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ward trail due to any movement of the ice that would give the main 
yarty a continuous trail. 

. Mr. Dawson. I suppose your compass was of some assistance in 
following the trail? 

(apt. Peary. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Bares. The other returning parties found no trouble in coming 
back by this trail? 

(apt. Peary. It teok them some time in one or two places where 
there had beem movements of the ice to pick up the trail on the 
other side, but their doing that saved me that time and trouble. Bart- 
lett, when he got back within 45 miles. of land, lost the main trail and 
went into the land on his ewn hook; he could see it, of course, then, 
nimi I followed his trail when 1 came back. 

Mr. Bates. Within 45 miles of land? 

‘apt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson, Have you brought with you your original notes which 
you took during your movements in proximity to the pole? 

‘apt. Peary. I have them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Have you any chart that you made at that time 
showing these movements about the point where the pole is sup- 
posed to be? 

Capt. Peary. I made no chart; no, sir. 

Mr. Rosgrrs, I would like to ask if the supporting parties kept 
records of their return trips? 

‘apt. Prary, They kept records ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roverts. And turned them over to you? 

Capt. Peary. [ have Bartlett’s report. I think I have Macmillan’s 


and Borup’s reports, but I will not be sure. 1 can give you the time of 
each supperting party, if you care for it, on the return, without going 
into details. 

Mir. Roserts. How did you get that information? 


Capt. Prarny. What information? 

Mr. Roperrs. As to thelr time and so on and the incidents of their 
return, 

Capt. Prary. After my return I had Bartlett make me a report of 
his own trip, and I recall that I have a brief report from Borup 
and one from Macmillan. Borup, on his return to Columbia, had in- 
structions to go west along this coast {indicating on map) just im the 
Saiue way that Marvin, whem he came back, was to come up this 
eoast [indicating on map], so that I should be protected along the 
entire extent of the nerth coast in event of meeting conditions such as 
I met is the previous expediiion when I was driven off here (indicating 
on map}. 

Mr. Roperts. What I was inquiring about particularly was whether 
each snoqeetng party had kept a diary er recerd or journal. 

Capt. Prary. i have a report from Bartlett, and I think I have 
Macmillan’s report. 

Mr. Rosertrs. But those reports were made up after they returned 
to the ship? 

Capt. Peary. They were given to me then. They probably had 
rough notes. 

Mr. Rorerts. Do you know whether or not they were made from day 
to day as they moved along the backward journey ? 

Capt. Peary. I assume that they made entries in the journal, and 
then they gave me a transcript of their journal or report. I feel quite 
sure they did that. 

Mr. Roggerts. Have you any objection to allowing us to look at 
them ? 

Capt. Prary. Not the slightest. 

Mr. ENGLepReicnt. Have you the report here from Mr, Bartlett? 

Capt. Prary. I have not the report. I have Bartlett's memorandum 
given to me, 

Mr. Barres. Have you his memorandum? 

Capt. Prary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Is this the original? 

Capt. Peary, Here [exhibiting] is a certifieate given me by Bartlett 
at that time: 

Arctte OcBAN, April 1, 1909. 


liave to-day personally determined our latitude to be by sextant ob- 
servation 87° 46° 49” north. I return from here in command of the 
fourth supporting party. I leave Commander Peary with 5 men, 5 
sledges, with full loads, and 40 picked dogs. Men and dogs are in good 
condition, The going fair. The weather good. At the same average 
as our last eight marches Commander Peary should reach the pole 
eight days. 

Rorert A. BARTLETT, 
Master Steamer “Rooserelt.” 

Mr. Roperts (after examining paper). Are these figures in your 
handwriting ? 

Capt. Peary. In Bartlett's handwriting. 

Mr. BurLer. This was written away up at the point where Bartlett 
left you? 

Capt. Prary. That is just as he wrote it in one of his notebooks, and 
he tore it out and gave it to me. He kept a copy. 

Mr. Burier. He gave it to you at that time? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buruer. He left you within 183 miles of the pole? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macon. If he had reached 87° 47’? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Peary, These are the figures just as Bartlett put them down 
on 2 page of the notebook. 

Mr. Burier, Your observations, all of them, are printed in this book 
which you have published? 

Capt. Peary. Not all of them, 

Mr. Berurar. I remember the facsimiles of the observations, and I 
assumed that they were all of the observations, 

Capt, Prary, They are not facsimiles of all, 

Mr, Burner. Have yeu a facsimile of the observations you made at 
the pote? 

Capt. Peary, Two of them, 

Mr. Butter. Not here? 

Capt. Prary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bouvier. I find a faesimile of an observation made on April 6, 
_— and them April 1, 1909. That was an observation made by 

artlett ? 

Capt. Prary. T have just shewn you that. 

Mr. RBurier. The observation made on April 6 is the only one in here 
made while at the North Pole. I find in the same book, on 292, 
three observations made at Camp Morris Jesup April 7, 1 . That 
7 the camp that you made just before you made your final drive for 

ww pole ft 

Capt. Peary, That was practically my North Pole camp, 
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Mr. Butter. Within 3 or 5 miles of the geographical pole? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

That indicates [indieating] Camp Morris Jesup. The first observa- 
tion was taken here [indicating] on the 6th of April. ‘Phe next one 
was taken here [indicating] in this direction. The next one was taken 
here {indicating} in this direction, after which I traveled an estimated 
distance of 8 miles this way, and the last observation was taken from 
this camp [indicating] in this direction. 

Mr. Dawson. And that [indicating] is the pole? 

Capt. Peary. The results of these observations seemed to indicate 
that the pole was approximately in that direction [indicating] from my 
camp. \ 

Mr. Dawson. Have you any objection to allowing the committee to 
see the original notes you made during this last journey and during the 
observations in the immediate vicinity of the pole? 

Capit. Peary. I have not. 

Mr. Greece. Did you keep them in a book or on slips of paper? 

Capt. Peary. In a book, 

Mr. Dawson. And sinee then you have taken them out of the book? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr Greeg. Are these the original entries or transcripts? 

Capt. Pgrary. The originals. 

Mr. EncLesrient, Were they taken out of the book to be phot 
graphed and used for illustration purposes? 

Capt. Peary. These made by Marvin and Bartlett were taken ont of 
their notebooks and given to me, My own observations, made in sepa 
rate books, were taken out when I compacted all of my papers on my 
return to the ship, and I did them up in a little waterproof packag 
which I had sewed on to my undershirt. My photographs I had don 
up in Rasmnetieniny. sates tins. 

Mr. Roperts, hen were those figures [indicating] inserted? 

Capt. Prary. Immediately after the observation. The only thing 
that held Bartlett from starting on his return was the making of th 
observation, and the moment he had taken the observation and made 
the record he started back. 

Mr. Rosgrrs. Why did he use two pencils on that record? 

Capt. Peary. That I can not say. 

Mr. Roperts. I should judge that evidently that was a differ 
pencil [indicating] ; that looks like an indelible pencil, 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

— Roserts. And this looks [indicating] like an ordinary lead 
pencil. 

Capt. Peary. Bartlett can answer that question better than I can. 

Mr. Dawson. Have you also the journal or log of your party? 

Capt. Prary. I have. 

Mr. Rogperts. De you know whether or not Bartlett signed tha 
[indicating] after making his observation, after putting down ¢! 
figures? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; I think he did. 

Mr. Rosperts. It looks like a different pencil entirely. 

Capt. Prary. Yes, sir. That was signed at the time, and of cor 
it was done after the observation was made. 

Mr. Roperts. It seems rather strange that he had such an assort 
ment of pencils there—three pencils. Those entries were all conten 
poraneous ; made the same day? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Butter. We have your word for !t, and we have these observ: 
tions to show that you were at the North Pole. That is the plain wa 
of putting it—your word and your proofs. To me, as a member 
this committee, I accept your word; but your proofs, I know nothing 
at all about. 

Mr. Bates. And you have Bartlett’s statement as far as he went? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. As to the observations made, I am not a 
mathematician and therefore would not understand whether or not they 
were correct. 

I will ask you this question: Was it absolutely necessary for you 
to have been at the North Pole in order to make these observatlons 
Maybe I should not, but [ do. I am perfectly satisfied with your stat: 
ment, but was it necessary to have been absolutely at the pole in order 
to have made the observations which you did make? 

Capt. Peary. That is a question on which there has been some dis 
cussion. I can answer it by saying that observations have never been 
made vet that were not made at the place. 

Mr. BuTLier. You must have been at the place to have made certain 
observations, and if you were there you were there, but could you 
have made the figures without having been at the pole, and if you 
had made the figures without having been there, is there any way to 
detect your effort? 

Capt. Prary. That is a thing I can only answer in this way. There 
is a difference of opinion in regard te that. You will find that som: 
experts will say that observations can be arranged and others will say 
that they can not. 

Mr. Butier. Observations, in other words, can be written down as 
having been made by a person who reports to have been at a certain 
lace? 

x Capt. Peary. That has been stated. 

Mr. Rosperats. Mr. Gannett and Mr, Tittmann told us that it is 
pessible for a person who has sufficient knowledge to sit down in a 
department here in Washington and make figures and claim to have 
been at a point where the so-called observation was made. In other 
words, that the figures themselves would not carry any proof on their 
face. 

Capt. Psary, That is the opinion of an expert. 

Mr. Roreners. I have had navigators tell me the same thing, that 
if a man knows nothing about navigation that it is a possible thing 
to de. 

Mr. Dawson. I have a curiosity to see the journal that you kept 
from day te day during your presence in the vicinity of the pole. Did 
you make entries in this journal every day? ’ 

Capt. Peary. Not every day. Sometimes we were so busy that I did 
not make entries, I did net make an entry on the day that Bartlett 
was adrift om the ice floe on the outward journey. 

Mr, Butrier. There was no time te write that day? ; 

Capt. Prary. I only made memorandum entries on the sixth and 
seventh. On the seventh, amd on the first return march I made an 
entry and, I think, on one or two other occasions. I left them for 
later, but I did net get around: to it. 4 

Mr. Dawsox. Were you writing under considerable difficulties up 

? 


Capt, Prary. In what way? 

Mr. Dawson. Physical difficulties. fi 7 

Mr. Butter. You did not carry a writing desk with you or a type 
writing machine? 
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oT ' 
( I ry. N s t il and t vk ( I 
M TA on, Was i gh to ( 2 rh h r 
at I RY i S pie yo t | M I 
Mr. Dawson You made fl entries it he iclo 
Capt. Prary. Yes, sir. — ; 
Mr. Dawson. It was too cold to do so outside? | 
Capt. Peary. The journals are generally wr t in t t f 
the tea:is made and before turning in th 
Mr. Dav The construction of the igioo is such tl t s | 
plenty of light? , | Pe 
' Capt. Peasy. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brrupre. And the lamps burn all the time? he v 
Capt. Prary. No, sir After the sun gets above the hori - | th 
tinuously there is no troub and we have not any ial ir. ] 
ment tor the light, but b the sun gets above the horizon 2 co 
tinuously we often took a pie of ice. | haps the s f that book C: 
indicating], and chipped it to about the thickness of that book [I ; on n 
iting] and set that in the wall of tl igloo, <« rt entran and | then 
it gives sufficient light | 4 
Mr. Dawson. I want to get some idea as to the temperature in the | bety g5 
igloo: how cold was it inside of this bitation ? | ty 
Capt. Peary. The temperature in tl igloos where or heads w | Ml 
he time we were making our tea i evening ninutes ‘ i 
r would be above the melting point, partic alcohol | Mf ' 
iter, and if the bed platforms were anywhere ra °, | did 
we would be comfortable. Down in the standing our t | ( ' 
were, the temperature was practically the same a 
Mr. Dawson. Did you make the entries in this dia the ter I 
perature Was approximating zero o1 a 
Capt. Peary. I doubt if our nds ¥ much below zero when y ' 
yf the entries were made, | ‘ 
Mr. ENGI And you did not make any more entries than wer My 
ansoil 3 f 
Not as a rul s t ter havir my tea and 
nin ld write a page or t m ' { ' 





i A You did not write this teresting Kk [referring to | ma 
the printed narrative] up there? Ca 
‘apt ry. No, sir M i 
rs. When did you begin the journal of y , st trip‘ ts 
Prary. That book was started on t ship on the 22d of Feb- ! the tuts 





































r j ( 
Rozerts. When you teft the ship ; M 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir | boo 
Mr. Roseers. Did you keep perso ie to that p t | ( 
Capt. Peary I kept | i i tt li- | 
‘ and 1 think me f the part i | 
RopertTs. And that particular book c nenced when? j 
Prary. The day we left the Roose ft. and I have sor 4 
lar books, both before and after that 
Mr. Roserts. That contains ail the ent Ss 1 ie or a » the 
i bac 
t. Prary r If ve wish tio about | « 
th Bartlett ress is t Citv B 
\ sh ld The n t 4 j 
M I | is a and 1 
wrote in tries? 
( q ( th 1 tt W 
wi . R ) i a A \ re l of ti i s 
the diff t parties and of the equipment which 3 had on ea d 
Capt. Prary. It contai I yd of the i art s ft 
left It does not cont i ¢ I : a 
on each day 
Mr. Rosrerts. How did you get at t! \ipment. ft 1, as stated in | the 1 
the book? j | 
Capt. Peary. At what point? |} 854 ‘ 
Mr. RogertTs. My recollection is that half a dozen times you ve the |} WW ! 
equipment when you started out | kim 
Capt. Peary. Each time a supporting party left me I noted wl : t 
back or what the returning party was, and what it left me with rt 
is noted there. I say it is; I assume it is. i ch 
) 1 } ‘ ; > 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Have you a memorandum there of 
left you? I 
Capt. Peary. Here is the entry of Sunday, March 14, at the seventh | it w 

camp ;: |} out 


*‘Scnpay, Ma H 14-—(Twenty-first day) 

‘A fine day but bitter ccld (in the 50's), and impossible see the | 
and, owing to mist from the leads hind u str 
“Hensen and his division, Ootah, Ahwatingwah, Kooloot t 3! ar 


sledges. got away early to the north 

“Later the doctor started on his retnrn, with Weshakupsi, A 1 
sledge, and 12 dogs. - 

“TI take Inughito inte my igloo in place of Arco. Ever; ( haul har er ¢ 
ng sledges. ’ z 
Late in afternoon Marvin comes swinging in, smoking like a battle t 
ship squadron, followed by Berup, Kynitah, Kudloo », K ngw } su 
and Karko, 5 sledges in all. The general estimate of our positi re ! 
is 84.30.” |} Mr.I 

Mr. Ronerts. That was March 14? | Capt. | 

Capt. Prary. Yes, sir. Here is the entry of the next day—Monday, | M i 
March 15: 

“Marvin brought ample supp 
uit, and milk, enabling me to leave this camp with 12 fully losded As I 
sledzes. t 

“ Macmillan shows me his frosted heel and I send 
with Kyntah, Tauchingwah, 2 sledges, and 14 dogs. , led f 1a 
here ; 2 or 3 broken up to ref others alt 
‘Cold march with light but bitter ea air. Heavy ice, fai i " 
Late in day movement of ‘ice very perceptible. An active lead compels | Rut fro 
detour to west, and an hour or two later a just-formed one halts us 1} dogs t 
compels us build igloos, though I know Hensen’s tgloo must be close t Mr. R 

“Temperature as we camp, —50°.” A 

I see that I do not note in the memorandum at least just what n 
party was on leaving that camp. 1 ie ) 

Mr. Rorerts. On that day, March 14, your equipment comprised 16 M I 
men and 100 dogs. That is the statement in t book ? 

Capt. Peary. I know what Eskimos and what men I had with me, | of th 
and I can give you the figures. M 

Mr. Roperts. And then it is ctated that your main party had seven sd 
new sledges and five old sledges. I want to find out how you secured Capt. I 
those details? ito a el 








alcohol ar oil, some pemmican. bis- | Af 





acK at once Cat | 
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Mr. Ronertrs. Right on that point. let me ask: If I understand, this 
identical ynemorandum book was submitted to the committee of the 
Geographic Society, was it not? 

Capt. Peary. It was. 

Mr. Roserts. About when ? 

Capt. Prany. October, 1909. 

Mr. Roperts. Over a year ago? 

Capt. Peary. Yes 

Mr. Roperts. And the members of that 
carefully ? 

Capt. Peary. No: I will not say they read all of it carefully. It was 
passed around I cun not say how much they read. : 

Mr. Rovers. It was stated in their report that they went over it 
very carefully 

Cupt. Peary. I would not be at all surprised if that book was pretty 
well read through by the different members of the committee. 1 do 
not know whether any one man read right straight through or not. 

Mr. Rorerrs. What I was leading up to by these questions was to 
ascertain if you can account for the discrepancy in statements made 
by Mr. Gannett, one of that committee, and the statements that appear 
in your diary, or in your book, with regard to the outfit you had on the 
final dash. You know what Mr. Gannett’s statement was? 

Capt. PRARY. No. 

Mr. Rornerts. He stated to the committee that you had 4 men, 2 
sledges, and, I think, 32 or 33 dogs, which was a different party en- 
tirely, as you will realize, from 6 men, 5 sledges, and 40 dogs. If he, 
aS a committee, who looked these matters over, stating that he had 
examined the data very carefully, gives us that outfit for the final dash, 
how do you account for the discrepancy ? 

Capt. Peary. When was it he was before the committee? 

Mr. BurLter. Last March. 

Capt. Peary. | should say he simply did not recall the figures. 

Mr. Burien. Ue did not have any memoranda at all. I think he 
just answered offhand, ° 

Mr. Roperts. I wondered why there was so much of a discrepancy. 

Capt. Prary. 1 do net account for his not remembering. I have 
never seen a report of the testimony of the members of the Geographic 
rociety 

Mr. Bares. I do not see what Mr. Gannett said has to do with this. 

Mr. Roperts. It goes very vitally to the foundation of it. 

Mr. Brrier. I recollect the gentleman's statement. I have no recol- 
lection that he had any memoranda. He was just asked the question. 

Mr. Macon. We are supposed to be investigating this matter from 
the ground up, and here we have a finding made by an independent 
scientific geographic society, who say they examined the reports made 
by Capt. Peary carefully, and that they found certain things therefrom. 
Are their statements worth nothing? If ro, I would like for the com- 
mittee to know. 

Mr. Burier. That will be for the committee to determine. He could 
not answer that. May we go ahead, or shall we question the captain 
he re? 

Mr. Grece. Let him read it right through. . 

Mr. Berrien. All right, then; just go ahead, Captain. 

Capr. Peary (reading) : 

“23d March. 39 days. Friday, April 2nd. Eight hours’ sound, 
warm, refreshing sleep. Left camp 5 a. m., leaving others to break 
camp and follow. A fine morning; clear; temperature —-25. Wind 
of last day subsided Going the best and most equable of any day yet.” 

Mr. Ginece. Is this the day succeeding that you read a while ago? 

Capt. Prary. Yes. [Continuing reading :] 

“Taree old floes, hard & level, with patches of sapphire blue ice 
(the pools of last summer), & surrounded by pressure ridges, some of 
which almost stupendous, yet easily negotiable elther through some 
convenient gap or up the slope of some huge drift. 

“Come on at a good clip for about 4 hours, when the sledges over 
iook me. After that obliged to sit on sledges most of the time or else 
run te keep up. Keot the pace for 10 hours. Have no doubt we coy- 
ered 30 miles, but will be conservative and call it 25. My Eskimos say 
we have come as far from the Roosevelt to Porter Bay. This, by our 
winter route, seales 35 miles on the chart. 

“Whatever the distance is, we are likely, now that the wind has 
ceased, to retain what we have made, It is possible that with release 
from wind pressure the ice may rebound some and return us some of 
the hard-carned miles it stole from us yesterday and day before. In 
any event, we are now beyond the SSth parallel, and I am a tired and 
satisfied man. 

‘A brilliant day & as we camp late in afternoon near a huge pressure 
ridge, the sun almost seems to have some warmth. 

‘Got in above my knees twice to-day in narrow cracks. 

“While building igloos a long lead forms east & southeast of us some 
miles distant as shown by the water clouds Dogs show effects of 
yesterday's rest. 

“24 march. Sat., Apr 3. 

Got on the trail 8 hours earlier this morning after a small sleep. 
Am coing to try & work in an extra march. Am training down. Took 
up another hole in my belt this morning. 

* Weather fine, clear & calm. Ice as yesterday, except at beginning of 
march it was rougher, requiring use of pickaxes. This & a brief delay 
at a narrow lead cut down our distance some. Ten hours-(20 miles) 
half way to S9 degrees Dogs frequently on trof. 

‘Some gigantic rafters, but not in our path. 

Iee evinding audibly in various directions, but no visible motion. 
Either twisting into equilibrium after the wind, or else the spring tides. 
(Full moon about to-morrow.) 

Yost rday's lead to E. & S. FE, closed up or crusted over. 

‘A similar one visible W. & N. W. during early part of march. 

2’5 mareh 41 day. Sunday, op 4th. 

Hlit the trail again before midnight after a short sleep. If weather 
holds good shall be able to get in the extra march. 

“The day a duplicate of day before yesterday as to weather & going. 
The latter even better. The surface is as even (except for the pressure 
ridges) as the glacial fringe from Hecla to Columbia, & harder. 

‘Something over 10 hours on a direct course, dogs often on the trot, 
occasionally on the run. 25 miles. 

* Near end of march crossed a hundred-yard lead on thin young ice. 
As I ran ahead to guide the dogs obliged to slide my feet and travel 
wide, bear style. 

“The runner of one sledge eut through for some distance, but the 
sledge kept up. The men let sledges and dogs come on by themselves & 


committee read ail of it 





came gliding across where they could. The last two came over on all 
lours. 

“Sledge ran over side of my right foot te-day as result of my 
stumbling while running, but think it will give me no trouble, 
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“Am tired, but satisfied with our progress. We 
Give me three days more of this weather. 

“Temperature at beginning of march 40; put all 
one team to-night and began expending them. 

“26 march. Monday, Apr. 5. 

“Over the S9th!! Started early last evening. The march 
cate of previous one as to weather & going. Temperature at 
—S88. Sledges appeared to haul a little easier, dogs on trot much of 
the time. Last two hours, on young ice of a north-and-south lead. th 
were often galloping. 10 hours, 25 miles or merc. Great, 

“A 50-yd. lead open when I reached it, moved enough by time sledg 
came up to let us cross. Still this biting cold, the face burning fo 
hours (like the inland ice). oe 

‘The natives complain of it & at every camp are fixing their cloth 
about the face, waist, knees, & wrists. They complain of their nos 
— I never knew them to do before. It is keen & bitter 
steel. 

“Light air from S. during first of march, veering to E. & 
as we camp. 

“ Another dog expended here. 

“To-morrow, if ice & weather permit, I shall make a long } 
‘boil the kettle’ midway, & try to make up the 5 miles lost on th 

“We have been very fortunate with the leads so far, but I s 
constant & increasing dread of encountering an uncrossable on 

* Six weeks to-day since I left the Rooserelt. 

“27 march. Tuesday, Apr. 6th. 

“On the trail again before midnight, though I gave the party 1 
sleep at this camp than at the previous ones, as we were all needi 
it; but I wanted to make the next camp in time for a noon sight if 
sun was visible. 

“ Weather thick, like the march after Marvin turned back. <A 4 
lifeless pall of grey overhead, almost black at the horizon, & th 
ghastly chalky white with no relief. 

* Like the ice cap, & just the thing an artist would paint for a } 
ice-scape. 

“ Striking contrast to the glittering sunlit fields over which we ha 
been traveling for 4 days, canopied with blue & lit by the sun & { 
moon. The going better than ever, hardly any snow on the ha: 
granular, last summer’s surface of the old floes, the blue lakes larg: 

“The rise in the temperature to —15 has reduced friction of 1 
sledges 25%, & gives the dogs appearance of having caught the spi 
of the party. The more sprightly ones, as they trot along with tigh 
curved tails, repeatedly toss their heads with short barks & yo}; 
12 hours on a direct course. (30 miles.) ; 

“Can I wait to cover those other 57% 
march. 

“The thick weather gives me less concern than it might had I 
been forehanded yesterday, & fearing a cloud bank in the south t 
a latitude sight (89 25). This is 2 miles ahead of my dead reckor 
& indicates that I have been conservative in my estimates as I 
tended, or that the ice has slackened back, or both. The wind, wh 
was from the east when we started, gradually veered to the south 
died away. 

‘While we were in camp it blew fresh from the east for some h 
Temperature when we arrived at this camp (10 a. m.), —11.” 

On the next day, the 6th, I have this entry, after we had built 
igloos and entered them: 

“The pole at last!!! The prize of 3 centuries, my dream and 
bition for 23 years, 

I do not care to read this. 

Mr. Ifonson. We understand just exactly how you fee}. 

Mr. Grecc. Let him read it. It is the most natural thing 
world. 

Capt. Peary. The only thing about it is it sounds a little bit 
to be reading it oneself. 

Mr. Bur Ler. We appreciate your feelings. 

Mr. Roperts. I think that ought to go in, because, as I underst 
you put it in the book. So there is no objection to putting it in 
make a continuous narrative. 

Capt. Peary (reading) : 

“ Mine at last. I can not bring myself. to realize it. It all seem 
simple and commonplace, as Bartlett said, * Just like every day.’ Thr: 
years ago to-day the storm began at Storm Camp. Seven years a 
to-day 1 started north from C. Hecla.”’ 

There are no continuous entries after that until Friday, April 9. 

Mr. Macon. You did not record what you did during the 30 hou 
you were at the pole? 

Capt. Peary. I have here memoranda [reading] : 

“Light breeze from the west after our arrival. Just caughi 
through clouds at 12.45 (89° 57’) ; again ahead of reckoning. Sun «i 
appeared again till abeut 8 p. m., then cleared away brilllantly, th 
west wind still continuing. Eskimos rebuilding sledges. Drove on 1) 
miles with empty sledge and double team dogs, two Eskimos. Observa 
tion at 1 a. m. (89° 50’ on other side). On the way one Eskimo sai 
to the other the sun now warm ahead of us. Took some photos an 
then back to camp. 

“April 7. Spent day with light sledge, double team, going east and 
west. Noon observation and looking for a crack where a sounding 
would be possible. Leave 4 p. m., 30 hours. Minimum temperature, 
—$2°; maximum, —11°; at starting, —25°. Impossible to find pla 
to sound; 5 miles south from camp 1,500 fathoms, no bottom, lo 
lead and wire.” 

Mr. Macon. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is 12 o'clock, and it will 
impossible for us to complete this hearing, so I am going to ask th 
committee to adjourn to such time as the chairman or committee mays 
determine, 

Mr. BurTrLer. Just one question. You have read us now, Captain, 
all the memoranda you have made until you started back? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Buren. I presume you did not do much writing on your retu: 

Capt. Peary. My next entry is Friday, April 9. 

Mr. Burier. You had then been three days on the road back? 

Mr. Macon. He made no record of the Sth. 

Capt. Peary. I started back on the afternoon of the Tth. For the 
Sth I made no entry at all. Here is an entry made at the end of the 
march of the 9th, at the close of my second return march. 

Mr. Dawson. Will you tell us what was the relative position of the 
sun to the horizon? Did it travel around fairly close to the horizon? 

Capt. Peary. Essentially parallel to the horizon, 

Mr. Dawson. Was it entirely above the horizon? 

Capt. Peary. Oh, yes; about G to T degrees [reading]: _ ; 

“Friday, April 9. A wild day, strong NNP. (true) wind, increasing to 
a gale. Temperature, —1S8° to —22’. 
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CONGRESSION 


* All ‘ ] sg i \f 
of SSth a ast ‘ ; 
All I v i ble y - 
Last ha f : ft. ne ? 7 
I < th ‘ Dog ling b e it t ‘ : 
1 ha be« my e to travel except +) 1 th 
i trail { 
a - , s n uo 
“From mn « 
Sat rm ' 
“ Its 2 litt sleep ’ h . 

class equipt as regards weather an pen I 
Mr. R ie captain: Hav ‘ : 

[handing pamy Peary Reached the North P 
Capt. Peary. I have. 

Mr. Rorerts. Did you authorize tts publication, or its being p l 
Capt. Prary. I did have it printed. 
Mr. Roverts. Can vou fix the date when you did‘ ( e. ] 
Cc Peary. No: [ can not ti 
M t s. It w prior to last March. thouch. was it t t 
Capt. any. That I cor not say without looking the 1 tt 
4 reupon, at 12.15 o’clock p. m., the subcon ttee adiourne until ' 1 . 
Tuesd January 10, 1911, at 10 o’clock a. m.) ( I 
—_ ; \T 1 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 8 OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS Capt A 
Tuesday, January ! 11. A 
Tt _ ubcommittee this day met, Hon. Tuomas 8S. BUTLER hairman) 
presiding 
STATEMENT OF CAPT. ROBERT E. PEARY, U. 8S. NAVY—continued, ; ; : 
Mr. Bates. In the last few wee pt. Peary 1 ndergone 

some physteal tests of ricir and king £ 
Capt ry. I made tests in compliance with the orders of the Navy | ! 

Departi ‘ rid : 

Mr. Bates. What did you do? t 
Capt. Peary. I walked and rode, I 
Mr. Bates. With what result? t g \ 
Capt. Peary. Perhaps I can cover that whole ground fully in just two | in tl ourse 

or three words. I received orders from the Nav Department tn Nove i f t 

! stating that the records of the department did not show that I of ! 

had taken any physical test for 1999 and direvtinge that I tal ent will ta +} 

physical test, which would be credited to me for the year 1909, and that Mr. Br 

I should take another for the year ending 1910, which would be credited Capt. Pt 

to me for that year. I took those two tests during the month of M Rr 

December. For the vear 1909 T selected the wa test. Should I Capt. Pr r 

go into such details as the requirements, Mr. Chairman would = s 5 
Mr. BcrTier. What is this to prove: that you can walk? | pinnae 
Capt. Peary. It is a formality of the Navy Department. NI I 
Mr. Brrter. Have vou completed the tests? those 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. Cay P W 
Mr. Bates. The reason for this ts that an intimation was made, T | mar he t | 

will not say any charge was made, in the hearing last s] that Capt. |* Mr. 1 

Peary was an old man, had been crippled, and had no | : of | ‘ 

motion. Mr | Te 

low many miles did you walk? thr t ; 

Mr. Macon. I would like to have the gentleman tell exactly what D WW 
was done, the dates and hours engaged in each test, the circumstance Pa t eg fa 
and conditions under which made, and the kind of road that he tray wit 

eled over when he was making the tests. t 
Capt. Peary. The requirements of the official test, Mr. Chairman A 

which I selected for the year 1909 were that an officer should + alk 

50 miles in 20 hours, in three consecutive days. I selected that eat +} 

¢ t . . . 

- the year 1909 and here [exhibiting] is my report to the Navy | ¢ r rh 
epartment. i ; ‘ riftine 
Mr. Bates. When did von undergo the test? ride tir 

_ Capt. Peary. On the 18th. 19th. and 20th of December. That was | drift on each ¢ 

Sunday, and Monday, when it commenced snowing. and Tuesday, when | would | me 

i. ~~ snowing, last month. This ts a copy of my report to the the a am Gale 

Navy Department: p P 3 ete tan ed 

DEPARTMENT OF JrstTicr | ridge ne le or t 

J Washington, January 2, 191 | Mr. Brrut Is 

From R. E. Peary. , - Capt. I As 

ro Bureau of Navigation. } tively hard 

Subject: Physical tests. j M I f \ 
_Referring to the department's letter No, 1438-44 of October 17, 1910 these Fl , 

directing me to take a physical test for the year 1999. and a second test Capt. Perry - 

for the year 1910. I selected for the year ending December 31, 1909. the ant B , b 

yalag ae of the department's general order No. 50, dated December dit X 

7 . . 7. . ‘ t 7 
On the 18th of Decemhe m4 95 a < ae ¥ [ 

on the 19th of Dece ~~ et walked 25 miles in S hours and 15 minntes . ( t At 

m te : mber, 25 miles tn 7 bours and 26 minutes; and on | ' I t 

the 20th of December, 5 miles in 1 hour and 28 minutes; a total of | i 

55 miles in 15 hours and 39 minutes. eS es Capt. I 
This is submitted as my physical test for the year 1909 | M ' 
For the year ending December 31. 1910, I selected the riding test of Capt 

the department's general order No. 50. oe myself 

» 9 . t : F 
On Che peek of December I rode 50 miles tn 4 hours and 523 minutes: ’ 

th “30th of De December, 50 miles in 4 hours and 45 minutes: and on etthes 
e 80th of December, 10 miles in 38 minutes; ; el of | Sain rhe ’ 

10 hours and 16 minutes. 1 >; a total of 110 miles in and push « . ' 
a 7 a eee) test for the year 1910 r e Es 

, ing test wonld have immediatelv followed the walking . sledg t i 
for the snowfall on the 19th and 20th of De rien oly . hiet king tert but ' WwW | 

in this vicinity impracticable, mit ; 1 1 made riding ated 

R. F. Prary _ ' 
In regard to the places where the tests were taken. mv walki at a oe ! t 

was on the ros Saw Chees « Sie = y WRInktas tes tt g 

the th road to Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase Lake, and beyond, and lade ¢ 
e riding test was taken on what is call ee 

Potomac P hie is called the Speedway, down in ) nes ! 

omac Park, which I was told was ac epted as official for the w > 

my eee riding tests for the Army and Navy mCiAL TOF UBC WAIK- | goin 
Mr. ENGLERRIGHT. What was y hans dee indicat 
F eERIGHT, Was your bes ay fave oul P | t 

7 either going or coming? your st day’s travel in your Arctic | here ! , 

‘apt. Peary. The best day’s , , various meth : 

return from the pole, y travel was on the second march on the walk a 
Mr. EXeLennicnt. How far did you go? | time I had gotter 
x pt. Peary. Fifty geographical miles, estimated cya er ; 

Mr. ENGLERBRIGHT Th: ee I . | rear sledge, we W 
. 1at was in one march? : 
Capt. Peary. In one march. The s : | night 
me . he second best marches were the one } Mr. FEINGLERRI 


after that and the two last marches from Cape Columbia to the 





hip. | @ few records 
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into the details. I have here a communication dated March 15, 1910, 
from the Second Assistant Postmaster General, which is as follows: 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 4 
Washington, March 15, 1910, 


Sin: In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, in which you ask for 
information relative to the time consumed and the distance traveled 
in the performance of service by dog teams on routes in Alaska, I have 


the honor to inclose herewith a statement giving such information as is 
shown by the records of this office. 
Very respectfully, 
JOSEPH STEWART, 
< d Assistant Postmaster General. 
Hon. W. FP. ENGLERRIGHT, 
House of Representatives. 

I will state that Capt. Peary knows about this matter; it is some- 
thing that I hunted up a year ago, when we had this subject under 
consideration. : ; 

I have here a statement relative to the performance of service on 


routes in Alaska upon which dog teams are used, ranging from 75 to 
560 miles in distance, giving the time actually used. 


Mr. Burner. Take the 560-mile trip; how long did it take the dogs 
to cover that? 

Mr. ENGLeBRicur. For instance, from Eagle to Tanana, 560 miles 
each way, running time 26 days each way. 

Mr. Butter. And covering how many miles? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Five hundred and sixty miles. 

Mr. Macon. Over a regular course ? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHY. Yes, sir. Nome to Unalakleet, 255 miles each 
Way; running time S days; time actually used from 6 to 8 days. 
Nearly 40 miles a day. 

Mr. Macon, Does it say anything about the dogs being changed at any 
time, like the horses that pulled the old stage coaches? 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I am simply putting this in the record for what 


lt is worth. 
(The statement referred to by Mr. Englebright follows :) 
‘STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE PERFORMANCE OF SERVICE ON ROUTES IN 
ALASKA UPON WHICH DOG TEAMS ARE USED, 
No. 78105. Kenai to Homer, 75 miles each way. Running time, not 


to exceed 7 days each way. 
way. 

“ No. 78106. Ilope to Seward, 102 miles each way. Running time, 6 
days each way. Time actually used, from 2 to 4 days each way. 

*“ No. 78107. Nushagak to Celd Bay (no office), 375 miles cach way. 
Running time, 14 days each way. ‘Time actually used, from 6 to 12 days 
each way. 7 

“No. 78111. Eagle to Tanana, 560 miles each way. Running time, 26 
days each way. ‘Time actually used, from 23 to 25 days each way. 

“No. 78119. St. Michael to Tanana, 427 miles each way. Running 
time, 18 days each way. ‘Time actually used, from 17 to 18 days. 
(Through service; heavy mails.) 


Time actually used, from 4 to 6 days each 


‘No. 78120. Koserefsky to Kaltag, 200 miles. Running time, not to 
exceed 10 days each way. Time actually used, from 5 to 8 days each 
way. 

“ No. 78122. Nome to Unalakleet, 235 miles each way. Running time, 8 
days. ‘Time actually used, from 6 to 8 days. (Through service ; heavy 
mails.) 

Mr. EneLerricur. Here is another thing: 

Posr OFFIce DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 12, 1910, 
Sin: in response te your verbal request of to-day for information 


relative to the service performed in Alaska by Mr. A. D. Nash during 
the years 1902 and 1903, I have the honor to inform you that Mr. Nash 
performed service from Nome, by Solomon, Council, Candle, Keewalik, 
and Deering, to Kotzebue (Cape Blossom), Alaska, 300 miles each way 
over the route, from December 1, 1902, to April 30, 1903, and made 
10 reund trips during that period. It is understood that the service 
was performed by means of dog teams. There is inclosed herewith a 
statement showing the time required to make each trip. The route was 
known as No, 78130, Nome to Kotzebue 


Very respectfully, JOSEPH STEWART, 
Necond Assistant Postmaster General. 
Ilon. WILLIAM F. ENGLEBRIGHT, 
House of Rep ntatives 
Hiere is a record of time made over the 300 miles, varying frem 31 
days to 9 days, all the way from 10 miles a day to 35 miles a day, 
Mr. BurLer. What kind of dogs? 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. The regular Alaskan cogs. 
Mr. Bureer., Eskimo dogs ? 
Mr. Ene Lrericut. Yes, sir; Eskimo dogs 
Mr. Dawson, Did men accompany those dogs? 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Macon. There is nothing to show how many heurs were included 


in any one day? 
Mr. ENGLeBRIGHT. Mr. Nash was here last year, and if we had fol- 
lowed up the matter he would have appeared before the committee. 








Mr. Macon. We tried to follow it up, but we were refused. 

(The statement referred to by Mr. Englebright follows :) 
Stat nt of servic » route Ne 78120, Nome ta Kotzcbue, Alaska, during 

the wears 1902 and 1903 F 

Le Ni Arrived at Kotzebue. 
Dec, 1, 1902 ‘ ecceeian Dec. 23, 1902 
Dec. 14, 1902 ——=anawOm. 3, 2eOe 
Jan. 1. 19038 se aan diteranenahstnsemanelaiin aie nn 
Jan. 15. 1903- “a mae eth cineciapicartie Feb. 15, 1903 | 
Feb LOR rs ees we 
Feb, 15, 19038 sietiaaalatied washings aaiplinea tiem eare Mar. 18, 1903 
ONE Ty CER er epee, eee ahiaanee auntonsaanctignetintinan datiagtitae aah ciliata Mar. 18, 1903 | 
Mar. 15, 19038 fs inanlentiinGeceeneideee __Apr. 7, 1903 | 
Ma 28, 1903 = = el -Apr. 17, 1903 
Ap 14. 1903 ss . i‘ aa oe 
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| Left Kotzebue. Arrived at No 










| Dec. 24, 1902 ay ee — Jan. 9. 190 
jee eee g coenbawne Jae, 22° 190: 
| Jan. 19, a Bete ek Sse e ne ; 190 
| Feb, 14, : 190 
| Feb. 23; ’ 490 
BR 7 a I Re 1902 
| Apr. 8, 1903- 190: 
| Apr. 19, 190: 10" 
5 es Oy Es eee. Sawa ae nai ete 1t% 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I have a little description of the Alaska dog 1 











} of the Nome Kennel Club over the 412-mile course between Cripp 
|} Crevck and Nome. ‘The race started on April 1, and the winners “t 
} Berger team, finished the run in 82 hours and 2 minutes, and 
were awarded a purse of $11,000, 
Mr. BurLer. low many miles a day did the dogs go? 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT, One hundred and twenty-one miles. 
} Mr. BuTLer. A day? 
j Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir, 
| Mr. BurLer. What kind of dogs? 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHYT. There is a picture of them [exhibiting p 
Mr. Roberts. That is an average of 5 miles an hour. 
Mr. BuTtier. Is that the same kind of dog? 
Capt. Psary. I can not say offhand, Mr. Butler, that they ; 
cisely the same kind of dogs, because the dog of the Whale Ss 
} region is not as much interbred as the dog of any other place, ¢ 


South Greenland, or Alaska, or Labrador, and consequently thes 
nearer to the type of the Arctic wolf. There [indicating] is a dog 
comes nearer the type with the wolf head and pointed ears, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. In the report of the Secretary of 
page 95, it says: 

“One man, John Heston (with his own dog team), made the jo: 
from Seattle to Nome in 30 days—by steamer to Valdez, and 2: 
from there—at an average of a little more than 49 miles p 
This, so far as known, was record time for this long journey.” 

Mr. Bates. Forty-nine miles a day? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuTLer. What did he travel over? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Roads, ice, and hills. 

Mr. MACON. Regular manuped-ent roads? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MACON. Traveled every day? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. I would like to put this letter into 
record—I do not know that it bears particularly on this case—to sh 
what can be done in snowshoes and skees. Here is a man who wor! 
for me for 15 years and has been in the Sierra Nevada Mountains : 

Bear VALLEY, March %, 1910 

Dean Sir: I received your telegram yesterday, and, in regard 
snowshoeing, I suppose you want to know how far a man ought 
travel in a day on Norwegian snowshoes; that is the kind we use. 

Well, that depends a great deal on the condition of the snow and 
country you have to travel over. But if the snow is solid a man ou 
to travel on an average 30 miles a day without any trouble. 


I have often meade 35 miles a day, and I have known men that 


War, 19 





40 miles a day, and I think 30 miles a day would be pretty 
traveling. : ; , 
And with kind regards, I remain, yours, as ever, 
B. Merrit 


Hion. W. F. ENGLEBRIGHT, Washington, D. €. 

Mr. Rovers. In the sweepstakes race in Alaska mentioned in ¢ 
paper, do the sledges carry the food for the dogs and men or do 
have stations? : 

Mr. ENcuesricnt. They get their food on the road. 


Mr. Roserts. Do you know the weight of the sledges that the 
carry? They are entirely different from those used in the A 


regions. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. The men are part of the time on the sledges 
part of the time pushing and running. 
Mr. Roparts. In this race which 

picked dogs and light sledges ? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Some of the dogs on the mail routes carry 
mail. 

Mr. Roserts. How heavy? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. A good many pounds, 

Mr. Burier. In this instance you knew that you were on the 1 
home and the Eskimos knew that they were on the road home. ID 
the dogs know that they were on the road home? 

Capt. Peary. I think every dog did. An Eskimo dog certainly kn 
when he is following a trail. We have an idea that an Eskimo ¢ 
knows when he is pointed home. He knows enough to know when } 
is pointed back the way he has come. Whether he could say that 
was really bound for home I do not know, but he knows that h 
going back over_a trail that he has once been over. 

Mr. Bates. How many dogs did you start out with, Captain? 

Capt. Peary. These figures may not be correct, but they wil! 
within one or two. We left the ship with 140 dogs absolutely. 
left Cape Columbia with 133 dogs absolutely. We left the seventh ca: 
with about 100 dogs. There may have been 96 or 100, I can not sa 
We left the twelfth camp, where Borup turned back, with approx 
mately 80 dogs. It may have been one or two either way. We | 
i the twenty-second camp, where Marvin turned back, with 60 dog 

more or less. We left the twenty-seventh camp, where Bartlett tur: 
| back, with 40 dogs absolutely. 
| Mr. Bates. How many dogs did you 
| come back? 
| 
| 


you have mentioned they 


VW 


have when you left the pole to 


Capt. Puary. I think we bad 38 dogs. 
Mr. Bates. What was the condition 
| the rest? 


of those dogs, with 


relati 
Capt. Peary. Every time a supporting party turned back the) 
| back with the poorest dogs. 
Mr. Bates. Then you came back with the picked dogs of 
flock ? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. My method at each point where a supporting 
party was to turn back was to say to my best men to pick out the « 
of the teams who were’ going to turn back from that particular point 
to separate them from the other teams. That is clear to you? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

i Capt. Peary. And I would say to my best men who were 
with me: “ Throw out the poorest ad ; 


t 
log 


going © 


‘am and take the be 


2 ot your fe i 
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dog of the other teams,” two or three or four, whatever it might be 





























nnd I would then say to the next man the same thing. My order was um. Fr } 
nstialiy Henson, Ootah, and Egingwah. I felt that if those men lived lt ed tl 
they would go the full distance. I would say to Henson to take out rik ¢ } { 
the poorest dog of his team and to pick out whatever dog he might | Aft AY 
+ from the other teams, and the same to Ootah, to throw out the I ‘ 
poorest dog and te take the best dog from the other teams, Then I | th I 
would go around again, coming back after those men had selected the Ap 17: 3 \ ' 
dogs. and if there were dogs cnough I would tell them to pick out tl toward I “ 
second poorest dogs and to pick out any other dog that they thought April IN: Rk l f 
might be better than a dog in their team. and cleat ls had as 
That process was carried on when any supporting party went bac! ( ( ; 
in the effort to get into the teams going ahead the best dogs of thy \p te | ‘ 
whole lot. The quality and character of the dogs were determined \ 
the drivers of the different teams working with them in their own t As ‘ , 
or alongside of them in some other team, and the drivers knew that a Mr. gf \ 
the next point where a supporting party turned back they would have Capt. Ps Ye I j 
a chance to pick another dog to take the place of an imperfect dog that | cr anothe 
might get into the team. I could not follow the same plan absolute ly | Mr. Ro I 
with my men, because there was the likelihood of an acci(lent or mis- lost the sf 
hap to the men. Capt. PEARY. The { 
Mr. Roperts. Where did you get the dogs? the time he had M 
Cay Peary. Right there in the Whale Sound region from t! | Mr. R s. | 
’skimos themselves. i} the tu that 
Mr. Rorerts. Were they all trained dogs, trained to sledge work? Capt. Pea \ 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; every one. ‘the dog is the Eskimo’s only | Mr. 1 LER. Do 
mestie animal, except these that he carries in considerable number | Capt. Peary. N S 
wout his person, and it is an animal that is vital to his existence. In Mr. BuTter. How lor 
‘ther words, the dog is vital to the Eskimo in rounding up a bear. | Cap Peary. Probably n. y 
rwo geod dogs will hold any bear in the Arctic regions until he can | on the season Si ; 
ni p and harpoon or shoot it. They are very valuable in detecting | could see the trace f 
by scent the presence of a seal hole. ‘The seals have little holes in | but the igloo as 1 
Lhe ton Jur rh wart +) 
Mr. Ronents. What I was getting at was how they were used to carry | enough to ¢« u it } 
mae |} heavy wind from a vy : > ‘ 
Capt. Peary. They move the Eskimos from point to point. The | deal of pressure ag ities -tad ‘ : 
mos take them on their deer hunts up Kane Basin and in Melville | so that it we ib 
tay. Those dogs travel miles and miles on practically nothing to eat. | Mr. Rows I) ' 
hey go several days. They are essential to the life ef the Eskimo, | back to t1 hip 
every dog is trained. j Capt. Peary. It 1 not. I M 
Mr. BeTuer. But on your journey you loaded them more heay than | mv request Wy . ; . 
Eskimos generally do? | board the ship. Te i MeM He a 
Capt. Peary. More heavily than if they were going on a r hunt, | return, ineludi heir trin ‘ 
probably not as heavily as if they were moving an Eskimo famil in June, because they wer ' 
om one point to another, or bringing the walrus meat to the shore. back to the ship ‘ [ ' 
Mr. Rorerts. Those trips would be made slowly. They would not | and if I hav i e | i : nee : 
expect great speed ? conditions on those d when : a eta See 
Capt. Prary. Not great speed. They would make in moving an] places along the line , ; : 
Eskimo family from 15 to 20, 30, or 35 miles a day, and maybe a litth Mr. Greece. ¥ 
Lor From Cape York to North Star Bay they would probal! ike | log book. o1 this a transcrint 
two marches from there to North Star Bay. Capt. Peal I do not ki 1 
Mr. Roperts. What distance ? } would say, from the r } 
Capt. Peary. I can not say offhand. i log book ; nd 
Mr. Roperts. I have read of the dog teams in Alaska that they Mer. G \ 
usually have difficulty for a little while when they put a new dog into | da 
a team and that the team does not work harmoniously. Did you find Capt. Pi 
any such trouble with your dogs? are h 
Capt. Peary. There is a tendency of that kind. For instance, in | Mr. R i Deo ! | 
making up the teams in the fall, after I have purchased 1 log 200 | randum while ir a 
or 250, from the various settlements, they are lumped together and | Capt. Pt ans e it | [ 
turned loose on the ship. When we go to winter quarters, then they | know tl! ever ember of t) aie” % 
are selected out and each man takes a certain number of dogs. Ver purpose, and I ar SUTE | ‘vy ; 
haps a man may have had a full team of his own and he looks after | entric . their hooks « } me I ; 
them. Another man may not have any tean Ife picks out a certain | yow recall } on 1 ; 
number of dogs. There is some difficulty at first with those dogs in| Mr. Roperrs. Do you | ; 
the fleld work, but there is more difficulty for a white man than for an Capt. Peary. I ca 
iskimo, because there is certain to be more or less fighting among the | Bartlett has it 7 Te : . 
w team. j Mr. Roper’ WW} | 
Mr. Roserts. When you took the dogs from the ship need Capt. PEARY. TI ‘ 7 
them from one team to another did you get as good results } Mr. Roserts. I gather fre \" 
Capt. Peary. I do not remember any fights. | copy of the log of the Roose: 
Mr. Roperts. Did they work together just as well? i Capt. Peary. No: it c¢ 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; absolutely. In being fastened veether at | This is a ce ny of Bartlett ; 
ight and working along the trail there may have been an occasional | Mr. Roper Wh: he 
rap, but practically nothing. That matter of fighting is a very differ- | Capt Peary. His pers ; 
ent matter for an Eskimo driver than for a white driver. | I know, never left the shit it 
Mr. Butier. Have you anything to submit to the committee ‘ ink 0 weet 41 
Capt. Peary. I have one or two points in connection with tl last VY : ' 4 
meeting which I was not able to answer fully. I have here [exhibit- | 
ing] Bartlett’s report on his return trip. It is apparently simply a | TI 
transcript of Bartlett’s log. 1 on the 
| l 1 
LOG FROM CAMP (22) TO THE “ ROOSEVELT.” Whe 
April 1, 1909: 3 p. m. left commander with 19 dogs, 1 sledge, 2 Arn ; 
huskies, and just enough for 40 days. Midnight reached the twenty- a Site a =, 
first igloo, where we slept. Fine and clear, fresh NNW. wind. One of | 272, What the ocem 
our dogs clipped its harness, going back to commander's party. } Me. Rosuats. 
April 2: 2 p. m. broke camp, reaching the next igloo; boiled the Rios ss x : 
kettle, then started on again. Quite a few changes in trail. ee Fl a ae 
April 3: 10 a. m. reached nineteenth igloo, slept here, killed thre Mr. ROBERTS. It 1S not 
dogs. Picked up a tin of blue pemmican. Fresh north wind, fine and Cap ; = vreeh b wT ie 
clear. Lots of strips of young ice and changes in trail. | I will look it up. I have : 
April 4: 4 a. m. reached eighteenth igloo. Held up by water. Had |} Eagle Island an 1 si le Here : : : ! 
a See. aren ae to lead, found it had broadened: Saw a seal. — a over to me, or whetl 1 Bartlet 
ent back to igloo PF yr glee Haz ) ine ‘ rt }; Gusnue S Possesston. 
with drift. oe ee Seem. Hany, Sewing fresh north, | Mr. Roper’ rh 
April 5: 2 p.m. wind dropped. Walked to lead, it had barely caught | with the ship = 
over. Indications of rafting. Had tea, and by the time we were ready, | £2?" Peary. No, 
owing to the rafting, we could cross over. Wind light SW., hazy. 7?) Mk. Exclession®. 5 3 
April 6: 10 a. m. reached seventeenth igloo. Repaired our sledge. | Coast ind Geod — nd 1 
liad tea. Light SW. wind, fine and clear. About midnight reached | “©, ord 
the sixteenth igloo, where we slept. 7 | (The lett t Mr. J 
_ April 8: Reached the fourteenth igloo. Lots of strips of your } [D> | 
also leads of water, but by making detours east and west suce: ully | ( ~ 
negotiated them, also picking up main trail. mn 
April 10: Reached the twelfth igloo. Simply a repetition of the other | Hon. Wirtias F. 1 
two. Marches fine, and clear, moderate E. wind. Ho ( 
April 11: Reached the tenth igloo, dead tired. Strips of young ici Dear Str: In compliance wit! 
- leads of water, Sky overcast. Wind west. ; ” ing Superintendent of the Coast and Geod ; > 
leskee tr ss rye 3 after leaving igloo lost main trail, followed Marvin's, | to transmit herewith, se of the Committee 'N 
ani “clear. B ‘te wide strip of young ice. Wind west, strong, fine, | the House of Kepresent ‘ I 
‘ se ee u t igloo, first since leaving commander. Had a sleep | assignment and dutles ' RE. I i" « 
5 = tarted on again. Shortly after leaving picked up main trall, ' on duty with the Coast Survey 1 »-] 
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d ites of the ft 1 work executed by Civil Engineer | If the Roosevelt makes good time going east she will probably 
tted t . rint lent of the Coast and Geo- | Sydney Tuesday and depart Wednesday. 7 
th ay ‘01 ‘ umittee at such time as they | This would make mail communication trom you impracticable, 
I ‘ ts of t! work are now in the hands of the | beg to suggest that you wire me instructions and follow thes 
print . is a publication of the bureau, } Written instructions, which, in the event that I am delayed in | 
Very truly, yours Sydney, may reach me or, otherwise, will be received and held by 
Ben. S. CABLE, Acting Secretary. Peary. 
- With best regards to Mr, Perkins, Dr. Harris, and yourself, I 
i ea it co Yours, sincerely 
riginai 1 file i ( x G. Survey. ® _ 
i : J ] R. E. Pear 
Li Wi ti . 
\\ o— 
OysTeR Bay, N. Y., July $3, 1908. {Original letter in C. & G. Survey.] 
Civil Engi r BR. BT y, United States Navy, has been di- EAGLE ISLAND, 
lepartn i y letter to the Superintend | South Harpswell, Me., July 12 
: d : Bt = sul J, i s you are re | Str: In compliance wit orders of the Navy Department, 
. ; nake al servatious | which I inclose, I beg herewith to report to you for instructic 
om : . : the 1 1 during 41S | making tidal observations wlong Grant Land, and Greenland shi 
oe . ih Fe oe ee : licht upon the Coast the Polar Seas. 
ass that s \ vill ow Ngat upon te ce Very respectfully, R. E. Peary, 
y 0 t existe! fa siderable land mass in the uan- r ‘tant? Buctuece TT 
kne a call fhenns , Civil Engineer, United States N: 
: i aecmieg ae CHIEF OF THE COAST AND GEODECTIC SURVEY, 
2 ectful are ~ton . 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT Washington, D.C. 
Hi ( 3 : — 
s eta re ce a Labo . s _ 
{Inclosed in letter dated July 12, 1908, from R. E. Peary.] 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
{Original telegram in C. and G. Survey.] Washington, July 2, 1 
. NEW York, July 3, 1908. Str: The unexpired portion of the leave of absence for a_ period 
To A ant Superintendent PERKINS, three years granted you in the department's letter of April 9, 1907 
U. S. Coast und Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C.: hereby revoked. 
le m , 2 a . j : 7 > Pe £ 8 fl ‘a, af . - - e 
I have information that you may be authorized to give the instruction | , Report by letter to the Chief of the Coast and Geodetic Surves 
once ig tidal observations north coast Grant Lan Greenland | imstruction in making tidal observations along Grant Land and Gres 
will two or three @ taal tmbboietaade: ii Pa jncirabie | and sheres of the Polar Seas. 
il wo or th days personal it uctions at you t desirable : ef ; y 
for my assistauts kindly wire Respectfutly, TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 





R. E, PEaryY 5 Acting Secreta 
al , ak a ee Civil Engineer Rospert BE. Peary, United States Navy, 
South Harpswell, Me. 


{Letter in file of C. and G. Survey. , 
.aaws ‘ : irvey.] Tue Waite House, July 6, 1 


DEPARTMENT OF { IMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washingion, July 7, 1908, 


Str: I have the honor to state that in response to the directions | Memorandum: Received July 11, 1908, 5 p.m. R. E. P. 


Approved. 
T. ROOSEVELT, 
President. 





issued to the Navy Department Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, U. 8S. Navy, 

called in person at the office of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and in- — 

formed imself fully of the views and requirements of that office in > lesariitl a _— 

regard to tidal observations along the Grar t Land and Greenland shore (From press copy in C. & G. Survey.] 

of the Polar Sea and expressed bis intention to make every effort to DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
collect the desired information. COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, Washington, July 14, 1908. 
abs 5) Oscar 8, Straus, Secretary. Srr: Your letter of July 12, reporting for instructions in maki: 
Fhe PRESIDENT, Oyster Bay N, Y. tidal observations along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of 
Nov! (Commander Peary called at the Coast Survey Office on June | Polar Sea, has been this day duly received. 

18 and on July 8 Mr. Macmillan reported and spent that day and the Detailed instructions were sent to you by Mr. McMillin on July 9 
morning of July 9 under the instruction of Dr. Harris. 1908. 
— Respectfully, QO. H. TItTTMANN, 


Superintendent. 
Rosert E. Peary, Commander, United States Navy, ; 
Commanding Steamer Roosevelt, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


{From press copy in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, July 9, 1908. er 
In pursuance of the orders of the President, transmitted through [Letter in files C, & G. Survey.] 


the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, you will please have tidal obser- — . ‘ > . LOR 
vations made along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the Poiar DSPARTMENT OF COMMERCE XD Lanor, 


Sea during your projected cruise in the Roosevelt. OFF B oF Tus “a ee ae 
The following directions for observing tides in Arctic regions will be Washington, July 14, ot 
followed us fur as possible by the observer: Sir: I have the honor to state that, since my letter of July 7, in r 





Make bourly (or half hourly) readings of the height of the water’s | gard to tidal work under Commander R. E. Peary, United States Navy 
surface above a fixed datum by means of a fixed staff or other form of | I have been informed by the superintendent of the Coast and Geodet 
gauge for periods varying from one day to one or more months at a | Survey that, anticipating Commander Peary’s formal compliance wit 

j 
| 





station, aceording to circumstances. the instructions of the Navy Department, he issued detailed instru 
Kefer all ebservations extending over more than a few days to one or | tions for the guidance of Commander Peary and forwarded them by hi: 
more permanent bench marl assistant, Mr. MeMillin, and that he is to-day in receipt of a lett 


‘he kind of time shouid be from Commander Peary formally reporting for instructions. 


upon the shore. 
distinetiy specitied. Wherever practicable 








the observations should extend through all 24 hours of the day. I have the honor to be. sir, your obedient servant, 

If the observations continue only a day or two they will be of greater Oscak 8. Srracs, Secretary. 
value if made near the time of greatest northern or southern declina- The PRESIDENT, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
tion of the moon, 

At or near the following places observations are especially wanted: on 

Points as far northward as possible, 3 

Points as far westward as sonal le {Letter in files of Cc. & G. Survey.] 


Cape Columbia, {Peary Arctic Club, North Polar Expedition, 1908.] 

Cape Sheridan, STEAMSHIP * ROOSEVELT,” 

; ape Brevoort, Sydney, Nova Scotia, July 17, 1908. 
( 


‘ape Bryant. 





May Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 14. 
Some point on northern coast of Hazen Land. I beg to acknowledge also receipt of your instructions and those of 
Some point as far eastward as possible. the Secretary of the Bureau of Commerce and Labor. 
Some point near the head of Greely Fiord. Very respectfully, =: ees 
Sketches of specimen gauges for Arctic work and suggestions are : E R. EL BARY, 
given in accompanying memoranda. The sketches are taken from the Civil Engineer, United States Navy. 
Arctie work of Hall, Greely, and Ziegler expeditions, Supt. O. H. TiTTMANN, Poe 
Further directions toc observing tides are given in the blank books United States Coast and Geodctic Survey, Washington, D. C. 
for tidal records, and in accompanying memoranda ; the latter are prae- 
tically included in the introduction to the Coast Survey Tide Tables and i 
n Chapter ‘ x No, 9, 1897. b _ Fa 
aaa eaten tae [From original letter in C. & G. Survey. Mailed St. Johns, Newfound- 
: os O. H. TivrMann land, Sept. 30. Received Washington 6 p. m., Oct. 6.] 
Superintendent. {Peary Arctic Club, North Polar Expedition, 1908.] 
R r FE. Peary, Commander, United States Navy, S. S. “ Rooseve.t,” August 17, 1998. 
Commanding Steamer Roosevelt, Sydney, Nova Scotia. (Etah, North Greenland, latitude 78° 18’ N.) 


(Oricinal } Ts oe oe Sin: I beg to report my arrival here August 11. 

(Original letter in C. & G. Survey.) Leaving Gpaney July 17, Cape York Bay was reached near midnight 
EAGLE ISLAND, of July 31. 

2 South Harpswéll, Me., July RP, 1908. The voyage north across the Gulf of St. Lawrence was favorable, th: 
My DEAR Mr. TiTrTMANN: The orders, copy of which I inelose, were | Straits of Belle Isle were free of tog, rendering the passage easy, and 
received by me only last evening, having been sent from Washington to | favering weather was experienced along the Labrador coast, which 
South Harpswell, them to New York, then back here in pursuit of me. | followed as far as Tuinavik [sland, latitude 55° 18’ N., with two inter 
Otherwise | should bave reported to you sooner, | mediate stops of whale meat. : 
1 am leaving bere to-morrow morning, the 13th, for Sydney, and am | From Tuinavik a course was set for Greenland coast and about 12 
due there Tuesday evening, the 14th. i hours of heavy weather ensued. After that the weather was moderate 
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——————— 
ntil midnight of Saturday the 23th. Following this were thre 

stron ortherly wind and sea accompaniod by 1 fog 

dered the negotiation of Davis Strait somewhat disagrecab 
. duoeus From Hfolsteinberg the weather was favora le s an 
enerecti southerly wind of some hout duration off Tuina te 
ally assisting us on our way. ; ; ; ; 
“Du < Islands were passed just beLlore midnight « July 30 and Mel 


ay entered in brillant sun lit weather with light air from th 


vill } 
north “ . a a eos ' 

This weather held to the east side of ¢ ape York Bar, whi 
reached 11.30 p. m. July 31, no ice having een seen on thi i 
across the bay. In fact, no Ice has been seen in the entire vo } 





cept a narrow string of light scattered ice off the Labrader coast 
erening of the 23d ; i ; 

Heavy weather and an unusual swell held us here till carly Sun lay 
morning, when the ship crossed to Cape York, latitude 75° 55’ N. Hert 
I learned that the rik had passed the day before, but was unable to | 
et into the settlement. Eskimos and dogs were taken on here and the 
s tanks filled with water from the glacier. 
rth Star Bay. where I found the rik. 

aking on more Eskimos and dogs here, the ships steamed in com 
pany to the northwest end of Northumberland Island, where I boarded 
the Lirik to visit the settlements at the head of Ingletield Guif, while | 
the Roosevelt proceeded direct to Etah to overhaul and trim ship for} 
” ‘retetenl the Rooscrclt with the Frik late August 11, with addi- 
{ ‘skimos and dogs and some 35 walrus. All dogs were landed on 
n isiand in Etah Fiord, the Roosevelt was coaled from the Hrik, coal 
landed for the return trip, and two men landed with supplies for the 
lief of Dr. Cook. 

The season has been unusually cold and stormy one, with almost 

ntinuous wind and frequent snow. 

I have on board a good supply of Eskimos, dogs, and walrus meat, | 
All on board are well. I expect to steam north some time to-night. | 

Very respectfully, 


We then steamed north 














R. FB. Peary, 
United States Navy. 
s -INTENDENT U. S. COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Washington, D.C. 


ir report sent to honorable Secretary United States Navy.) 


[from press copy in C. & G. Survey. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND Lanor 
COAST AND GropeTic Survey 
Washington, September 30, 19 
Peary, United States Navy, 
Care Peary Arctie Club, Nei York, N.Y 
Dean Sin: Numerous statements having appeared in the press refer 
ring to a report from you to this bureau, some of which have been 
attributed to you personally, suggest the possibility that a preliminary 
report may have been sent which has failed to reach this office. Wiil 
you please inform me of the facts in the case? 
Congratulating you most heartily upon your splendid accomplishment, 
Tan 


Commander R. BF 


Very respectfully, BP. OW. PERKINS 
tcting & tye ite 
[Copied from original on te in C. & G. Surve 


NAVY DurartTMEN?T, 
Washington, October 5 

Sin: The Government has for many years issued through the Ilydro 
craphic Office under this department a chart of the Arctic Ocean § 
ing the tracks of search parties and the progress of discovery. 

2. The results of former expeditions toward the North Pole have been 
committed to the Hydrographic Office and incorporated into the official 
chart. It is therefore requested that the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
furnish for this purpose the results of the late expeditions carried on 
by Civil Engineer R. EB. Peary, United States Navy, under the 
of the Peary Arctic Club, 

Very respectfully, 


/ 


show 


wuspices 


rhe Secretary or COMMMERrCE AND LARor 
[from press copy in C. & G. Survey.] 


DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE AND LArnor 
COAST AND GropnTic Suryvay. 
Washington, Octobe 

Commander R. EW. Peary, United States Navy, 

South Harpsicetl, Me. 
Demat Sir: 1 beg to thank you for your telegram of this dat: 
‘our determinations of tides and depths will be of greatest us 
liscussion of the currents in that region, and will be 

Very truly, yours, 


Both 
p in the 
highly prized 


FP. W. Perkins 


teting Superintende) 


{From copy on letter books of C. & G. Survey. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABor. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETAL) 
Washington, October 8, 1909 
Sin: In reply to your letter of October 5, 1909, I have the honor to 
State that the Coast and Geodetic Survey will furnish for the use of 
the Navy Department at the earliest practicable date such portions of 
the results of the late expedition carried on by Civil Engineer R. fk: 
Peary, United States Navy, as he may furnish that bureau. 
hare as yet been received 
Respectfully, 


No results 
OrMsny Mcllarc, 


v a Acting Secreta: 
rhe SECRETARY OF THe Navy. 




















IN 
{ ‘ 
No ’ 
M 
S i \W l 
i ‘ Q ; ‘ ‘ 
+ 
Vidal id 
Tortlind t x @ 
r i , 
4 } l \ i i 
‘) 

Sir: Referring to my telegra I i ling ’ 
records of the Peary Arctie Clut ' ‘ North I ' 

Owing to the anfortunate death Prof. Rass G. Ma 
chronometer comparisons, particula le 4 8B 
are missing 

These comparisons ind 1 I M 
papers ; and it so, will be obtained ] relat if 

Prof. Donald B. Macmillan toek 1 of th 
familiar with them ; and in i “\ 
tin you may consider it advisab 

I am writing him n 
you posted as to his ldres 

I um also sending you prof nd oa 
within 5 miles of the pol 

If such request is permissible. | res] 
protile and complete set of ding th pu 

With best regards, 1 am, res 
Ror i’ 
Acting Supt. FE W. Pb tN 
United Ntate Coast and ¢ C 

(Records recelyed \ Xj) ("« mpd It | 
1909: 21 vols. tice 2 port fd nM 
Jan & 7009 ‘ yhota } ¢ ton? 4 

‘ ‘ 
‘ \ 
‘ ‘ 
4 l 1 l \ 
7 J I r 
S! era 1 S 
rads W au l 
srams, photograp vl \ ! 
i {by Mr. Macmil 
ealled and handed 1 ' " 
‘ 1 Column 1 to th wl me; I 

rhe tidal records w { 1 
discussion, and [ shall happ 
such form as you may desire tot 
expedition, which I pr WI 1 Wi D ! i 

The Hydrogray On of the Navy PD tmer 
soundings, which I shall send f I 
data for determining t! 1 

I note what you vy abo 1 
plete set of sounding viel 
made public at present. 

{ 
] ‘ 
I 
f f ‘) 
M r. W. Perk is ry. ¢ 

Derr SI Rep x“ to your fa 7) 
my sincere appre tion of your kind of { 
the discussion of the expedition i 

I shall be very giad to recelve the 

In regard to the pro ’ lis 
and which you inform me the Ilydrograp) ( } 
ment desires, will say that the un " 
of Cape Columbia, and plotting on tl i lina 
J think are noted in the table on th rf } 
tion. 

There are quite a number of ot! ! rs y ® 
and the previous one along the north coast of Grant L 
as the eighty-second meridian (Cape I ! [ 
nedy and Rebeson Chann and K L; 
ind from Cape Morris », the nort 
84° 15’. 

If the Iyvdrograph on ontempla ail th 
Chart Ne. 2142 or thinks of is ny { n « 
would seem desirable to 1 ea of ti : 
work of the previous expedition, def ne th 
farthest to Cape Thomas Ilu rad, 
ent expedition of Cle! nt Markhan I 
added to the chart 

May I respectfull snes t that + ‘ 
Hydrographic Office and, if the worl nil 
see if some arrangement can ! fo } 
penses of Prot Donald HK. M } . 
this work, so that he may come to W h 
soundings and a in plott 
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Prof. Macmillan is now engaged in getting the sounding samples in 
shay to send a set to your office for such examination as you may 


Unfortunately, the samples of soundings on the northern journey 
beyoud the sounding of 110 fathoms were lost with Prof. Marvin. The 
ethers may yield interesting results under the microscope. 


‘ 


Very sincerely, 

R. E. Peary, 

United States Navy. 
{From press copy in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 

Washington, October 30, 1909. 
Stn: I inclose a photograph of the protile soundings taken by the 


Peary expedition upon the recent dash to the pole, together with a 





copy of a letter just received from Commander Peary tn regard to other 
soundings, which will be of value to you in the preparation of the 
chart of the polar region, to which you referred by phone some days 
since. 


The suggestion that Prof. Macmillan be called to Washington to assist 
in working up the notes Is a good one, but there is no appropriation 
available in the Coast Survey which could be applied to this purpose. 
Yours possibly has greater flexibility. 

When the profile of soundings, which is inclosed, was sent to me it 
was witb the understanding that it was to be kept strictly private for 
the present, but from Commander Peary’s letter of the 28th I gather 
that he has no objection to their being sent to you, but I presume with 
the understanding that they are not to be given to the press. 

Very respectfully, 
F. W. PERKINS, 

The CHIEF OF THE HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 

Navy Department, Washington. 


{Copied from original in C. & G. Survey.) 


JoHN Buss & Co., 
MARINE CHRONOMETERS, 
128 Front STREET, 
New York, November 1, 1909. 
Mr. R. A. 
Car 


HARRIS, 
of U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drax Sin: By request of Mr. D. B. Macmillan, we give you herewith 
the Greenwich time and rates of two chonometers furnished by us to 
the 8S. 8S. Roosevelt: 

Chronometer, Bliss No. 2998. 
July 8, 1908. Fast, G. M. T., 9 min. 25.8 sec. 
Predicted daily rate, losing 0 min. 0.2 sec. 
October 7, 1909. Fast, G. M. T., 17 min. 12.9 sec. 
Average daily rate, 461 days, gaining 2.2 sec, 
Chronometer, Bliss No. 3018. 
July 3, 1908. Slow, G. T. M., 0 min. 01.6 sec. 
Predicted daily rate, gaining 0.4 sec. 
October 7, 1909. Slow, 5 min. 58.1 sec. 
Average daily rate, 461 days, losing 0.8 sec. 
Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN Biss & Co, 


{Letter in files of C. & G. Survey.) 


“ THE OAKLAND,” 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1916. 


Deak Str: In looking over some of my papers, I have come upon 
two beoks of additional meteorological observations and chronometer 


comparisons, made by Prof, Marvin. 
I have asked Miss Wetzel, my secretary, to deliver these to you. 


Very respectfully, 
R. EB. Peary. 
Supt. O. H. TITTMANN, 
U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. OC. 


{Copied from copy on file in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 15, 1910. 

Sin: The Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey advises 
me that Commander R. E. Peary, United States Navy, has submitted to 
that burean the records of the tidal observations made by him in the 
Arctic by order of President Roosevelt. These observations are re- 
ported to have been thoroughly made and are satisfactory and of great 
value. They are now being reduced and discussed by the tidal expert 
of the Coast Survey. 

In view of the fact that Commander Peary has performed the special 
duty for which he was attached to this department, I have the honor to 
suggest that he can be detached without detriment to the survey. 

Respectfuly, 
Beng. S. CABLE, 


: Acting Secretary. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 


{From files of Cc. & G. Survey.] 


i January 18, 1910. 
Commander R. EB. Prary, United States Navy, 
The Oakland, Washington, D. C.: 
January 14, 1910, two volumes of additional meteorological observa- 
tions and chronometer comparisons made by Prof. Marvin. 
{Copy of original in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Coast aND GeopetTic Survey, 


Washington, March 16, 1910. 
Mr. O. H. TITTMaANN, 


Superintendent Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Sir: [ have the honor to report that the tidal records obtained by 
Commander R. E. Peary during his latest Arctic expedition consist 
ef practically unbroken series of hourly readings of the height of the 
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tide taken day and night at the following places and between ft} 
specified : 


Station. Period of observation 


~ 
ahd liinetiatedmmmielnsiains 


Cape Sheridan...............| Nov 


. 12, 1908, to June 30, 1909 (total loss 

of record, 31 hours). } 

Cape Columbia..... cooesccces Nov. 16, 1908, to Dec. 14, 1908... .| 

Cape Bryant......... Scudieadl Jan. 16, 1909, to Feb. 13, 1909..............] 
Fort Conger..................| June 10, 1909, to June 25, 1909 (total loss 


| = ! 
of record, 5 hours). 











The observations were taken day and night, and besides the rv 
hourly readings oumerous additional readings were generail; 
near the times of the high and the low waters. 

From the records themselves and from plottings constructed 
them it appears that the observations were taken with great cat 
thoroughness 

The principal results from these records have been already obt 
and are on file in this office. 

In order to show the full geographical value of the results, it ¥ 
necessary to consider them in connection with al! other tidal! 
relating to the Arctic Oceun. This work is now under way 

Commander Peary’s observations leave little to be desired in rez 
to tidal observations between Cape Morris Jesup and Cape Colun 
but there are long stretches of the Arctic coast where nothi: 
available. This is especially true of the Russian coast and the west 
and northern portions of the Arctie Archipelago. However, we 
recently received some tidal information from the Russian hydrogra 
Office, with the promise of more which will pertain to regions w 
no knowledge of the tides has heretofore been available. 

The results obtained from Commander Peary's records show th 
tides along the northern coasts of Grant Land and Greenland are 
different in many respects from what had been heretofore sup; 
For example. his records prove that the tide occurs three hours ear 
at Cape Columbia than at Cape Sheridan, and not later as had 
generally assumed. 

As already intimated, the full significance of these observatio 
respect to Arctic geography can not be seen at this time. 

The meteorological records submitted to this office consist of t! 
grams covering about 180 days and barograms covering about 260 

Respectfully, yours, 
R. A. Harri 


{Copied from copy in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, April 28, 191 
Str: You are hereby detached from duty under the Coast and G 
detic wT making tidal observations along Grant Land and Green!a 
shores of the polar seas, and from such other duty as may have by 
assigned you, and will await orders, 
Keep the department advised of your address while waiting order: 
Respectfully, 
G. von L. MEYER, 
Secretary of the Na 
Civil Engineer Ropert E. Peary, U. 8. Navy. 
Department of Commerce and Labor 


{Copied from original in C. & G. Survey.] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF CLERK, 
Washington, April 26, 191 
Str: Inclosed herewith is order of April 23, 1910, signed by ¢ 
Secretary of the Navy. detaching Civil Engineer Robert E, Peary. Unit 
States Navy, from duty under the survey making tidal observatior 
along Grant Land and Greenland shores of the polar seas, and fr 
such other duties as may have been assigned to him, and directing 
him to await orders and keep the Navy Department advised of 5 
address. 
By direction of the Secretary. 
Respectfully, A. H, BALpwIn, 
Chief Clerk 
The SUPERINTENDENT COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


{Copy from original in C. & G. Survey.] 
South HarRPsweE.ui, Meg., July 27, 

My Dear Prov. TrtTTMaANN: Only now am I able to take up my 
spondence, and I hasten to express to you my sincere appreciation 
your interest and courtesy, as in regard to material for 
appendix for the narrative of my recent expedition to be published 
F. C. Stokes & Co. 

IT note what you say in your last letter that you can furnish ma: 
script for such appendix by the 15th of August, 

Mr. Stokes has decided upon and already advertised the date of pu 
lication of the book for the 145th of September. 

To do this every day counts, and to save time I will ask that w! 
the manuscript is ready you kindly have it sent direct to Mr. 8° 
rather than to me. 

Should it be found practicable to anticipate even by a couple of da 
the date which you specify (Aug. 15) and bave the manuscript in M 
Stokes’s hands the 12th or the 13th, it will be greatly appreciated 
both Mr. Stokes and myself. 

Kindiy remember me to my friends in the Coast Survey, and t 
me, always, 

Very sincerely, 

Supt. O. H. TiTTMANN, 

United States Coast Survey, Washington, D. 0. 


191 


R. EB. Pes! 


NOTES ON SOUNDINGS. 


The sounding equipment of the expedition consisted of two ree's of 
specially made piano wire of 1,000 fathoms each, and three approx 
mately 20-pound leads, with clamshell device for grasping samples 
of the bottom. These reels were arranged to be fitted quickly fo the 
upstanders of a ledge when making a sounding, and had handles for 
reeling in the wire and lead. 
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One of these reels and — wate nets ay oes with his advance 
party, and the other reel an twe ads by tt mi party. Ss z 

Portions of the wire and the two leads were lost at var times in 
hauling up, owing probably to kinks in the wire. — : Sa 

When the sounding at So” so was made, 700 fathoms only were tert 
ef the sounding wire ot the main party, and Bartlett, with the « her 
thousand fathoms, was in advance and inaccessible. — ; 

In hauling up the wire from this soundiug it parted again 
200 fathoms, together with oe —— a steel sle 

. seen used to carry it down, were lost. 
—, go turned back, the captain’s 1.000 fathoms and the re 
maining 500 fathoms of the other reel were combined ; 3 ; 

When Bartlett made the sounding at 87° 15’, I gave him explicit in 
structions te wse the utmost caution in regard to the wire, in order 
not to lose any more of it, as I wanted it all for a sounding at the pole, 
should I succeed in getting the re. hs 

Acting upon these instructions, Bartlett ran out 1,260 fathoms and 
then stopped on account of a small kink in the wire, which he feared 
would part when the wire was hauled up. 

When I made my sounding about 5 miles from the pole, the wire 
parted, as bad been feared, and the last lead and nearly all of the wire 
was lost. : 

The above facts are noted to explain the irregularity of those sound- 
ings which did not get bottom. 

‘The sounding of 310 fathoms at 85° 23’ naturally impressed me at 
once as surprising, and when Marvin reported the result to me, imme- 
diately after taking the sounding, I at once asked him if he was sure 
that he had the bottom, and he replied that be was, as the fact of this 
~wronounced shoaling frem 825 fathoms to 310 impressed him at once, 
and he made sure that his depth was cerrect, 

Again when the seunding of 700 fathoms and no bottom was made 
about 10 miles farther north, we both spoke of the peculiar fact of this 
outiving ridge with deeper channel intervening between it and the 
continental shelf, and Marvin again said that he was sure of his 310 
fathoms reading. 

Had it pet been for the loss of the last lead and practically all of 
the wire, while making the sounding at the pole I should, on the return, 
have interpolated other soundings. 

The profile indicates that a line of 5-mile interval soundings from 
Cape Columbia to the eighty-sixth parallel might develop a particularly 
interesting profile ef the bottom of the Arctic Ocean. 


R. E. Peary, United States Navy. 
OcrosEr 18, 1909. 


Capt. Ppary. There is a matter that I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of the committee which may be interesting to some of these 
gentlemen here as a record of the return speed over the outward trail 
of the different supporting parties, which, if the committee deems it 
desirable, can be verified by these gentlemen. I am talking now about 
the trail from Cape Columbia to the pole. 

Mr. ButTugpe. The ice trail? 

Capt. Peary. The trail over the ice of the Arctic regions. 
returned in 1 march over 3 outward marches. 
marches over 7 outward marches. 
12 outward marches. 


and some 
lige shoe, 





Borup 
Macmillan returned in 4 
Borup returned in 7 marches over 
Bartlett returned in 13 marches over 22 out 
ward marches. Peary returned in 16 marches over 27 outward 
marches. Those are the times and experiences of the various support 
ing parties over the same trail. 

Mr. ENGLEeBRIGHT. In connection with these records of the Coast 
Survey, mention has been made of a lot of tidal records which are in 
a number of volumes. I am advised by the Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey that if the committee desires it they will 
send a man over here with them. 

Mr. BuTier: Al) right. 

Capt. Paany. There is still one point, Mr. Chairman, if I may. At 
the last meeting the matter of equipment came up and that has been 
covered again somewhat this morning. The matter of personnel and 
equipment at various dates as stated in my narrative were brought 
up, and I would like to say that the statement as to equipment and 

rsennel in my narrative is in accordance with the facts as they were ; 
ut if the committee desires to verify that, there are Bartlett, Macmil- 
lan, and Borup from whom you can get information as to the compo- 
sition of the main party at various times 

Mr. Butuer. Those men live far away from here? 

Capt. Peary. Borup is either in New York or New Haven at the 
present time; Bartlett is probably in Boston ; and Macmillan is probably 
in Cambridge. Their addresses can be given to you. 

One other point: Mr. Roberts, have you the pamphlet you asked me 
about, and concerning which I could not give you mere information ? 

Mr. Rorserts. Yes, sir; here it is [handing Capt. Peary pamphlet]. 

Capt. Peary. Here is a pamphiet in regard to which I was asked 
questions at the last hearing. Here are the actual facts. According 
to Judd & Detweiler, the printers, they received the order on the 11th 
day of March, 1910, and the pamphlet was sent out about 10 days 
later—that is, sent te me—and I presume it reached Members of Con- 
gress about 10 days after that. 

Mr. Bares. What is the title of that pamphlet? 

Capt. Peary. This pamphlet was the result of a suggestion to me 
that seme of the salient points in connectior with the matter which 
was under discussion be made known to Members of Congress. The 
title of the pamphlet is “ How Peary Reached the North Pole. An Ex- 
=. Over the Ice that Went to its Mark with the Precision of a 

ilitary Campaign and Reached the Goal Sought for Centuries.” This 

am philet consists of a reprint of my original cablegram to the New 
ork Times, which appeared in the Times somewhere about the middle 
of September ; I do not remember the exact date. 

Mr. Bates. In 1909? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 





It also contained ‘What Peary has discov- 


Li 


ercl—The poiar problems of vast import solved by his story—His 
periect exploration machine,” by Cyrus C. Adams. That is also a re- 
print from a letter or communication te the New York Times about that 
time ; 1 should say September. 

Mr. Bates. In 1909? 

Capt. Prary. ¥es, sir. It contains other miscellaneous matter. 


Those two o>, the first and second articles, are reprints and are 
doubtiess full o de ae errors. The second I know is, because 

Jooked at it recently with the idea that it contained some of the 
salient points for the information of this committee, and I found it 
full of typographical errors, being simply newspaper reports with 
tepocraphical errors and errors of transmission 

ust one point I would like to ask this committee in all these hear- 
ings and discussions to make clear, that this last expedition was not 
an isolated expedition or feat, but that the results ac: omplished in that 
expedition and the expedition itself represent the efforts of 20 years of 


4 


concentrated effort that direct! Y f ti t 
tion can be attributed, I think, t 
and to the fact that I was ps 

Mr. ButTLer. This was your 








Capt. Peary. The eighth or nint! z 

Mr. Roperts. I would like t ‘ 
the Navy Department, when you went { I As | ' 
and as I think is mentioned tn the 1 tt ' 
bright, the detail was simply to t¢) 1» ‘ j 
Labor, and the Coast and Geodet Ss g 
make certain tidal observations 

Capt. Peary. “ For the purpo of 


think that was the wording 
Mr. Roperts. You were not 4 
effort to reach the North P 
Capt. Peary. I think | 


an sa 
in the precept of the order 
Mr. Dawson. Was there anythbir n tl 
the Navy Department whi would ’ proj 
you to file with the Navy Department any report w 
Capt. Prary. There was nothing in my orders calling 
I feel quite sure. I feel quite sure there was 1 gz of j 
did report my return te tl uuntry ‘ ‘ ; 
and I reported specifically by wire to the ¢ < 
contained the conde ! results of 1 wo nd ter IT nt ? 
the original observati I not ned 
regard to the tidal, mé sg 
they have experts in thelr owr 
original information. 
Mr. Dawson. You have made 1 port to the N y D 
since your return that is. no extended report of ar ! 


Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. The Navy Department ! : 
had made soundings on your trip to the North Po 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for copies of those 1 yr 

Capt. Ptary. That is my understanding 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Here [ext 
on which those soundings are pu ed by 
of the Navy Department. Those [in ting 
the map? 

Capt. Peany (after examining map Yes, s 

Mr. ENGLepRiGHrT. I will file the map with the ! t 

In making a trip to the North Pole or South Pole 
ice—according to Shackelton’s report ) ) 
and the finding of land there would be no troub to lea 
his expedition, but on a trip to the North Pole, ! 
floating ice, the only possible identification that could b 
be a result of soundings, would it not, that any futures 
identify the position? In other words, if another explorer s 
to the North Pole and within 5 miles of the pole sho pa id 
down and strike bottom in 100 fathoms of water that wou ow a 
defect in your report. The fact is there is nott else ! ) 
do except to take soundings to identify his position or leave I ! 

Capt. Pgrary. If a line of sounding 
every one touched bottom that wou e ‘ ‘ e j 
and verification right straight throug! If a line of sour 
taken and they reported 1,500 feet bottor ind s ebody ¢ 
go there and get only 100 fathoms, that would not w f 
some one else should go there and hould get 2,000 f 10! ) 
fathoms, I would say that it weuld not show an 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGAT. Is there anything vou could 1 
trip to have left a mark or made a record 

Capt. Prary. I was sorry I did not hi 
go to the bottom 

Mr. Bates. Is this a copy of a letter from ft) Acting Ss t f 
the Navy when you were granted a leave of absen landing ¢ 
Peary a letter]? 

Capt. Peary (after examining letter). That A py of a lett 
from the Acting Secretary of the Nav Judge Darling, to me 
ing me a leave of absence. 

Mr. Bates. In which he states 

“The attainment of the pole should be y r main ob ' ‘ » 
short will suffice.” 

The letter referred to by Mr. Bates follows 





Dean Str: In granting you lea f sence for the pury f 
prosecuting your Arctic work, I am 1 ed to remark that I u 
are better equipped than any other person in the country to ' 
this work You have the requisite courage, fortit nda 
You have had a longer term of ser vithin the Aret ( 
any other explorer. You have had large experience i: i 
ing, both upon the land and upon th ' ir pacl 5 
with ice conditions through the Smith Sound ronte and north of 
Land and the continent. You have demonstrated your ility ¢ 
tain yourself in that latitude for a longer period in h 
than any other explorer. You have reduced the incor ale i 
hardships of the Arctic service to th nimur 

You are conversant with the languag nd t 2 of ft) Ww 
Sound Eskimos and are personally acquainted wit ry i: ! n 
the tribe. They have become accustomed to vour | : . 
you succeed in transporting the selected hur 1 th 2 
to the north shore of Grant Land, as you propose i t 5 
establish a base which will enable you t ! t 
comfort for an indefinite period 


Grant Land as such ba g 
Franz Josef Land, or any other own | t. in that it : 
tensive shore line, which a party retreatir ‘ : - 
to find, whatever may be the extent of th rT 

In establishing a colony of Eskimos at matinee m4 
lish a self-sustaining base at the r at} t point 
Such self-sustaining base has not heretofo ' -~ ane 
such high altitude Your ability to force vour ships to 
with this Eskimo colony is a mportant t sans 7 
ing has been made by tt Pola the A ¢ the D 
Proteus There wonld seem to be no reason wt 0 . 
same. Knowledge of ice conditions that has been gained 
time will certainly enable yon to provid ship b 
purpose than either one of thes 

The attainment of the pole shonld be your main ot 
short will suffice. The discovery of the poles is all that 1 
plete the map of the world That map 


generation and by ir nt ner If it 
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is fraught with danger and privation, the answer is that geographical 
discovery in all ages has been purchased at the price of heroic courage 
and noble sacrifice. Our national pride is involved in the undertaking, 
and this department expects that you will accomplish your purpose and 
bring further distinction to a service of illustrious traditions. 

In conclusion, I am pleased to inform you that the President of the 
United States sympathizes with your cause and approves the enter- 
prise. With best wishes for your health and confidence in your success, 

I am, respectfully. 
Cuas. H. Daruine, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Burien. Captain, is there anything further that you could have 
done to have marked the place you reached, the most northern point ; 
anything you could have done that would have enabled another ex- 
plorer to have verified your statement and to make the records any more 


complete ? 

Capt. Peary. IT do not know of anything, Mr. Chairman, and in 
that connection I would like to say in regard to the matter of rec- 
ords—I do not know whether you care to have it in your minutes or 
not—-that in 1900 I made a trip with three men, a colored man and 
two Eskimos, myself, Henson, and two Eskimos. I made a trip over 
here [indicating] around the northern end of Greenland and up here 
along the northern portion, and down here along this coast _[indicat- 
ing} as far as my provisions would permit, and at that point [indi- 
cating] we built a pile of rock and put in it a record stating the date 
and the circumstances of my being there. That was down here [indi- 


cating}. 

Mr. ButTLer, On land? 

Capt. Prary. Yes, sir; on the east coast of Greenland, a little south 
of the extreme northern point. That was in May, 1900. Seven or 
eight years later the so-called Danish expedition going north along 
the east coast of Greenland reached that camp of mine, found those 
records, and brought them back, together with the receptacle that 
inclosed them. ‘Those two things, the record and the receptacle that 
inclosed it, are probably the only things that ever circumnavigated 
Greenland. I do not know whether that is germane to the subject 
before this committee at all, but I will put in your notes for entry on 
the record or, as you think best, the correspondence in regard to that. 
That record and the package were returned to me through the Danish 


minister here in Washington. There [exhibiting] is the correspond- 
ence, 
Mr. Burier. It may be inserted in the record. 


(The correspondence referred to by Capt. Peary follows :) 

THE DANISH LEGATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1910. 

My Drar Sir: By directions of His Danish Majesty’s Government I 
have forwarded to the Peary Arctic Club, Standard Union Building, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the record which you deposited at the terminus of 
your sledge trip in May, 1900, in the north of Greenland, and which 
was found on May 12, 1907, and brought home by members of the so- 
ealled ** Denmark Expedition,” headed by the unfortunate Mylius Erich- 
sen, who perished on the same. 

As perhaps the circumstances of the finding of your said record might 
interest you, I beg leave to inclose a translation of the report, which 
was addressed on this event to the committee of the Denmark Expedi- 
dition by one of its members, Capt. J. P. Koch. 

I am, sir, with high regard, yours, very truly, 
T. MoOLTKES, 
Danish Minister to the United States. 
Commander R. E. Peary, 
The Oakland Apartments, Washington, D. C. 


(Translation. ] ™ 
COPENHAGEN, December 6, 1909. 
To the’CoMMITTEE OF THE DENMARK EXPEDITION: 


As the committee will be aware, it was for some time intended that I 
personally, while traveling in America, should deliver to the Peary 
Arctic Club the report deposited by Commander R. E. Peary at the 
terminus of his sledge trip in May, 1900, and brought home by the 
painter Bertelsen and myself. 

However, circumstances have caused me to give up the idea of going 
to America for the present. I therefore take the liberty to request of 
the committee that they cause Commander Peary’s report, together 
with the wrapping appertaining thereto, to be sent to the Peary Arctic 
Club, Standard Union Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., which club, according 
to Mr. Bertelsen, as well as my best judgment, and pursuant to the 
wording of the report itself, must be considered the legitimate owner of 
the document. 

The particulars incident to the finding of Commander Peary’s report 
are as follows: 

On May 12, 1907, in the evening, we came driving from the south 
along the east coast of Peary Land. Shortly after having passed Cape 
Clarence Wyckoff we discovered a dark cairn of about 14 meters tn 
height, which stood out prominently against the low, snow-clad shore. 
A number of empty cans, having contained preserved food, which were 
scattered about, removed all doubt. We were standing before Com- 
mander Peary’s cairn. Inside the cairn was found a report, wrapped in 
canvas and inclosed in a tin box. We removed the report, in place of 
which we deposited the following statement: 

“A sledge party of the oe Erichsen Denmark expedition—Lieut. 
Kocb, Artist Bertelsen, an@ the Eskimo Tobias Gabrielsen—arrived here 
May 12, 1907, 10 p. m., on journey northward. I have taken R. E. 
Peary'’s record, which was deposited in this cairn. 


“J. P. Kocu.” 
We had not expected to find the cairn so easily. The surprise, the 
consciousness of having attained the object planned for, the solemn 
cling of having come across the trail of the famous American ex- 
plorer and to actually hold his autograph in our hands—all this con- 


tributed to our enthusiasm. Our little silk flag was taken out and 
hoisted on the American cairn as an expression of our exaltation. 
On May 15 we continued our journey northward to complete the 


\merican 
Rridgman 

When on our homeward journey we again passed Commander Peary’s 
cairn we added to our previous statement the following lines: 

“May 21, 1907, 7 a. m. Reached Cape Bridgman; stayed 3 days 
in the Hyde Fjord: lost here 3 dogs, going down over a precipice > 
pursuit of a musk ox. We are now going southward toward Academy 
land, 3 men, 5 sledges, and 20 dogs. Bertelsen and I suffer from not 


measurements between Grant B. Schley Fjord and Cape 


ee 


being able to digest the musk-ox meat: for several days we have } 
almost no other food. I think we shal! be all right again when 
shall reach our depot at 82° 30’. 

“J. P. Kocn 


On this occasion we took with us, at the suggestion of Mr. Bert 
the tin box and other wrappings which had protected Command 
Peary’s record, and which we originally had ased for our report. 

On May 27, quite unexpectedly, we came across the sledge part) 
Mylius Erichsen at Cape Rigsdagen. Mylius Erichsen asked me ont 
occasion what we were going to do with Commander Peary’s re 
and when I answered him that it was our intention to send it to 
Peary Arctie Club he signified his entire approval of the idea 

As is well known, we saw Mylius Erichsen here for the last tim ! 
therefore had no occasion to consult him later on the subject. 

With high regard, very respectfully, 
J. P. Koca 

Mr. Grecc. Have you given the Government or the public any 
by which your trail can be retraced and somebody else could find 
pole along the line you pursued? 

Capt. Peary. Of course, there is no trace to follow. 

Mr. GreGcGc. Have you given any data by observations or by par: 
of latitude or longitude, or have you any data by which the pole « 
be found again? 

Capt. Peary. It could be reached by anyone, if his equipment p: 
mitted, from any point. 

Mr. Grece. I mean, have you any data by which some one else 
go to the pole along that route? 

Capt. Peary. Nothing that would help them. 

Mr. GREGG. Then the North Pole is just as much lost as ever? 


_ Capt. Prary. Yes, sir. Of course, the term “discovery” of 
ie gs Pole is a misnomer. It should be the “attainment” of 
pole. 


Mr. Macon. It is a fiction. 

Mr. Bates. You have a record of the latitude and longitude of 1! 
course you took? 

Capt. Peary. There is nothing more than what appears in thes: 
observations—the latitude at different points. Our longitude was no 
far removed from the meridian of Columbia. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You started at Cape Columbia? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. There is a mountain there, and anybody can | 
the mountain? 

Capt. Peary. That coast is well known from the work of the Briti 
expedition. 

Mr. Grece. Mr. Englebright insists that you did not understand » 
Have you any map or chart or anything that some one could take a1 
follow your tracks? 

Capt. Peary. To get to Cape Columbia? 

Mr. Greece. Between there and the pole? 

Capt. Peary. With Cape Columbia as a starting point and with th: 
instruments and their time and their compass they could follow 
course. 

Mr. GreeG. You have left the data, then, by which they could u 
those instruments? 

Capt. Prary. They would not need any data I have. 

Mr. Greece. It would have to be an independent undertaking 
their part? 

Capt. Peary. It would have to be an independent undertaking, an 
after getting to Cape Columbia they could determine what directio: 
they wanted to follow. 

Mr. Greoc. And unaided by anything you have? 

Capt. Peary. Except my experience; that would be my impression. 

Mr. Roperts. What official report, Mr. Peary, did you make under 
the instructions which were given you by the Navy Department an: 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor on your return? Und 
the detail from the Navy Department, I presume the instructions wer 
from the Coast Survey? 

Capt. Prary. Without referring precisely to the papers, I 
the sequence was this, that I was ordered to special duty with the Coas 
Survey by the Navy Department, and I think the order was counte: 
signed by the President. Those orders can be produced and put 
the record, if it is desired. Then I received certain instructions fro: 
the Coast and Geodetic ontey in regard to tidal work. Whatev 
they were, they are a part of the record. 

Mr. Rogerts. What reports did you make under these instructio: 
of detail from the Navy Department to the Coast and Geodetic Su 
vey ; to whom did you make those reports? 

Capt. Peary. I made no report at that time to the Navy Department 
except that I acknowledged the receipt of the orders and later reporte:! 
by wire or letter to the Navy Department that I had reported to th 
Coast Survey. Then, after ~~ return I sent my telegram from th: 
Labrador coast to the Navy Department, reporting my return to th 
country. That telegram is, of course, on file. I then sent a telegram 
to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, stating so many days’ tidal observa- 
tions at such a place, and at such a place, and at such a place, the 
line of soundings, and something of that kind, a telegraphic suminar 
of the work. I believe that telegram was never received by the Coas' 
and Geodetic Survey, but it was filed at Battle Harbor. Doubtless 
if that is a point, it can be determined from the record. I say Lattle 
Harbor: I will not be absolutely sure whether the telegram was sent 
from Battle Harbor or Indian Warbor. Then I sent the origina! 
observations to the Coast and Geodetic Survey with a letter of trans- 
mittal. 

I do not remember what was said in the letter of transmittal, but 
that can be obtained. I made no report as to what were the result 
from the tidal observations. That has been attended to by the experts 
of the survey. 

Mr. Roperts. Those were al! the reports that you made? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. " 

Representative ALBXANDER of New York. I simply wanted to sug- 
gest that there is a little bit of misapprehension, over at this end of 
the table at least, in regard to the answers made to the questions 
regarding what Capt. Peary has left of record to guide some future 
traveler to the North Pole. I have read his book within the last three 
or four days and he there gives the latitude and longitude. He left 
Cape Columbia and whenever he could make an observation he has 
made it and made it of record. it seems to some of us here, and ! 
make the suggestion to you, to have it clear on the record if you think 
it is not so. 

Mr. Butter. I had that in mind. There is this one reason why 
I did not ask any question following Mr. Gregg: Some of the experts 


think 











TT 


we had last winter said it would have been possible to have made the 
observations at points in this country. 


M Hopson. May I suggest that the course pursued or navigated 


by Capt. Peary can be definitely plotted on a chart, and that having 
proved practi able once it would be a guide for any party who tried 
pass over the same course. . 
" Froresentative ALEXANDER of New York. The point is simply th 
A captain sails from New York to the Madeira Islands. It is all 
water. He can not leave any lighthouses or any buoys that remain 
stationary, but he takes his latitude and longitude and he sails to th 
Madeira Islands on a certain course by which anybody else can go to 
the Madeira Islands. It seems to a few of us here that that I atter 
has not gone into the record exactly as Capt. Peary and his friends 
would like to have it. : , ; 
Mr. Macon. In respect to what Mr. Alexander has said about lati 
tude and longitude observations, | will say that the distinguished 
members of the committee that passed upon the case of Capt. Deary 
toll this committee that the records showed that Capt. Peary had 
not taken a single longitude observation on his trip out, and yet the 
gentieman from New York says that he read in the book that he made 
th observations. ; = 
Mr. BurLter. Let us go on now and permit Mr. Roserts to finish 
his examination. : . 3 
Mr. Greec. The point I was making is this: For instance, when 
Columbus discovered America it is true, as Mr. Alexander has said, 
that he sailed through water exclusively, and he could not leave aby 
mark, but he took back a chart by which anybody else could follow 
his tra.: just as if he had marked it on the water. Have you any 


chart of that character, any data that will enable anyone else to | 


pursue your track? 

Capt. Peary. I have not prepared such a chart as yet. SF 

Mr. Greece. Have you the data by which you can prepare it? 

Capt. Peary. I imagine that I have the data with which it could be 
prepared. Here is a chart right behind me [indicating] that gives ali 
that information. 

Mr. ButTLer. Suppose you should make a map and somebody sailed 


over what there is on the map, could he see whether you went over it? | 
Capt. Peary. Nothing «an be found after six months on the trail 


from Columbia to the pole. 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Is there any difficulty when you arrive at the | 


North Pole about taking proper astronomical observation that will 
satisfy you that you are at the Nerth Pole? ; 

Capt. PEARY. I do not know of any reason why the North Pole can 
not be determined approximately the same as the position of the 
Equator or any point of latitude or longitude on the face of the earth, 
but there is one pronounced fact that makes some difference in north- 


ern work, and that is the matter of the comparatively low altitude of | 


he sun 

, The sun at the North Pole only getS 22° above the horizon, and 
the nearer the sun is to the horizon the more uncertain is the refrac- 
tion: so that an ordinary observation can not be relied upon with the 
Same accuracy. But if there were land at the North Pole, if an ob- 
serving party could be there and have instruments such as exist at 
observatories and could have the time at their disposal and could ob- 


gerve stars Which are high enough to be free of the errors of refraction, 


etc., the position of the pole (I will not say the position of the pole, 
but their position relative to the pole), could be determined with just 
as much accuracy as the position of Washington. But in summer work 
the sun is the only thing you can use, because there are no stars 
Here is a point that you gentlemen all know, but perhaps it should 
be brought right home to you here, and that is that from the 26th of 


March, from that time up to the pole, back to Columbia, back to the | 
Roosevelt, after we started on the Roosevelt, and for some nights | 
down the Kennedy-Robeson Channel, there was never a time when you | 


could see a star: not only constant daylight, but fine clear weather. 


Mr. ENGLeBRIGHT. If a man was at the North Pole on the 22d of | 


March, when the sun is practically on the Equator, could he not, with 
out any instruments at ail, by using a little good judgment, observ: 
that in 24 hours the sun would be just above the horizon, and could 
he not by his own guesswork say “1 am within 20 or 30 miles of the 
pole"? 

Mr. Hosson. Less than that. 

Capt. Prary. My opinion would be that a man could so approxi- 
mately identify his pesition. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Without any instruments? 


Cupt. Peary. He could certainly determine the fact of whether the | 


lower limb of the sun circling around the horizon was touching the 
horizon here [indicating] and was touching the horizon here {indicat 
ing} also. Now, that would show that within certain limits he must 
be near the pole. What those limits were would depend on the 
amount of refraction at that time and various other causes. 


Mr. Rosgrts. Is the information contained in your telegram all the 


renee you ever gave to the Navy Department of your trip to 
ne pole 

Capt. Pgary. To the Navy Department direct. I was on duty, but 
I was not on duty under the Navy Department. 
_ Mr. Roparts. And later you transmitted to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey the results of the tidal observations? 


ings. 

Mr. Rosperts. What report did you make to the Navy Department 
when you were finally relieved from duty with the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey? 

Capt. Peary. I do not recall that I made any report. I was placed 
on waiting orders 

Mr. Rozerts. Is it not customary for naval officers to make some 
report to the department when discharged from a duty? 

Capt. Pgary. I am not aware that that is the case. I was placed 
on waiting orders, and soon after—only two or three days, I think— 
I was granted leave. My impression is that the report was made to 
the Navy Department by the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

Mr. Roperts. in the documents transmitted to the Coast and Geo- 
detie Survey, containing the results of the soundings and the tidal 
observations. was there any injunction of secrecy on the part of the 
bureau or department? 

Capt. Peary. No; not in my telegraphic report. 

Mr, Roserrs. I am speaking of the regular report. 

Capt. Prary. On page 20 of Mr. Moore’s speech you will find my 
letter to the Acting Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
anil after inclosing the profile of soundings this paragraph occurs: 

if such request is permissible, I will respectfully request that this 
profile and complete set of soundings be not published at present.’ 
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Capt. Prary. Tidal and meteorological observations and the sound- | 
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Greenland * 


Capt. Peary. Yes, sir 
Mr. RosertTs. Which ) 
ment ? 


Capt. P&ARyY. Yes, sir. 
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were distinctly told in joining the expedition that they were 

not to count on that as a part of the expedition; that circumstances 
might arise which would make it necessary Bartlett never had 
any idea that he was going to the pole with me, so far as 1 knew. 
Ife never had any reason for any such idea. At Columbia I told Bart- 
lett that, God willing, I hoped he would assist me in getting to the 
pole beyond the farthest of Abruzzi, and Bartlett knew I meant it. 
it was on what he counted. On the last march Bartlett, as he and 
1 were walking along to make the last part of that march, said: 
Commander, I would like to go all the way with you, if it can be so 
urranged.” It struck me as a most natural thing for him to have 
said. I said: “ Bartlett, there is no man in the world I would like to 
have with me more than you, but we have to carry out the program. 


{ would rather you would turn back from the next camp, as proposed,” 
or words to that effect. If you doubt the exact words, Bartlett can 


probably repeat them to you. 
Columbia did each head of a 


Mr. Rowerts. When you left ; 
supporting party know bow many marches he was going to make to 
The 


Cape 
get back? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. I told Bartlett just as I have told you. 
others, I said nething to them. 

Mr. Roperts. They did not know in which order they would be sent 
hack? 

Capt. Prary. No, sir. 

Mr. Rornerts. There is one other question I want to ask along that 
tine. In selecting these men to go with you on this expedition was 
there any injunction of silence placed on them as to what they might 
observe or see on the trip, or were they free to come back to civiliza- 
tion and tell anything or write or lecture—do anything they pleased— 
with regard to their experiences on the trip? L 

Capt. Peary. The members of the party were not free to write or 
tecture after the return without permission. 

Mr. Roperts. None of them? 

Capt. gary. No, sir. 

Mr. Borier. They were paid for their services? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BurLer. Were you paid for your services? 

Capt. Peary. I was not. 

Mr. Burier. All the rest were paid? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macon. Was not the Government paying Capt. Peary'’s salary? 


Mr. Bur.er. Yes, sir; of course. Did you draw anything except 
your salary from the Government? A 
Mr. Roserrs. I can not tell just when, but within the last year 


lienson has been lecturing on his experiences. I do not know that 
this is material for the record, but it is a matter of curiosity. Was he? 

Capt. Prary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorerrs. By permission? 

Capt. Peary. It was by permission. Of the other members of the 
party, Macmillan has also been lecturing, and Bartlett has been lecturing 
hy permission. 

: ur. Rozgerts When was that permission given, how recently? 

Capt. Prary. I can not say. should not say it was very recently, 
but I can not say when permission was given. 

Mr. TaLnorr, Could you go back to the pole practically over the same 
route? 

Capt. Peary. I conld go practically over the same route; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorerrs. There was a suggestion made that it would be very 
much to the enlightenment of the committee if you would come before 
it, and some person, I am not just certain who, purporting to represent 
you, said that you felt that you could not come then because you were 
under contracts to publishers or under contracts that forbade your dis- 
closing any of the results of your recent trip. I want to ask you if you 
authorized anybody to make such a representation to us? 

Capt. Peary. My position at the time was that I was willing to come 
before the committee and show all my papers and my journal and 
answer all questions, but I was not ready to have the results of my 
work published. That, I think, states the position absolutely. I was 
ready and willing to come before the committee at any time last year. 

Mr. Ronerts. The reason you did not wish them published was be- 
cause you were under certain contracts? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorerts. Those contracts have now expired? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorerts. When did they expire? 

Capt. Peary. I presume with the publication of the narrative. 

Mr. Roverts. Which narrative do you speak of—the book or the 
magazine ¢ 

Capt. Prary, The book was published last, and I should say it was 
upon the publication of the book. 

Mr. Rogerts. When was that published? 

Capt. Peary. In September, I think, or October. 

Mr. Rorerts. You were bound by the contract with your publishers 
not to make known or disclose, without their permission, any of the 
results of your trip? 

Cnpt. Peary. Yes, sir; in a general way, I should say so. 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wednesday, 
January 11, 1911, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


SupCOMMITTER No. 8 OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
Wednesday, January 11, 1911. 


The subcommittee this day met, Hon. THomas 8, ButTLer (chairman) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. ROBERT B, PEATY, U. S. 

Mr. Borter. You may proceed, Mr. Roberts, 

Mr. Rorerts. Capt. Peary, when you returned from your dash the 
first people you saw were those at the ship? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. You, of course, told them of the trip? 

Capt. Peary. No; I did not. I did net go into any details in regard 
to the trip. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Did you tell them you had reached the pole? 

Capt. Peary. I told Bartlett; no one else. 

Mr. Ropers. I recall reading in the papers that on the way from 
the place where the ship wintered, somewhere on the return journey 
you met some sportsman. Was it Whitney? 

Capt. Prany. I met Whitney at Etah, down in the Whale Sound 
region. 

Mr. Rorerts. Did you say anything to him; did you have any talk 
with him about your trip? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 
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pole * 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. Ronerts. Did he make any inquiry of you? 

Capt. Peary. I do not think he did; I do not recall. 

Mr. Roperts. There is another question that has been in my 
and in the minds of many other people, why you did not say 
thing to him, acquaint him with the result of your trip. Do you : 
telling us your reasons? 

Capt. Peary, It was expected that Mr. Whitney would have a 
come up there for him. As is known by the records was 1 
honorable obligations to furnish the account of my expedition on 
return, and I felt that I should protect the account of the journ 
reserving it rather than giving it to anyone else previous to 1 
ing home. ’ 

_ Mr. Roperts. Did you anticipate that he might get back to ci\ 
tion before you and that he might announce the discovery to 
world in advance of your announcement ? 

Capt. Peary. There was a possibility of that. He came hom 
separate conveyance, a ship under his own instructions, and the 
tingencies of arctic travel might have brought him home first. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you consider that the mere announcement 1 
of your having reached the pole would have been a violation of 
obligations you speak of? 

Capt. Peary. I should. 

Mr. Roperts. Can you tell us what supplies you had when 
started from Cape Columbia—the nature of them—what you had th 
you were carrying on your sledges? 

Capt. Peary. I can give you that information with a good dea} 
accuracy by looking at my notes and furnishing the information 
the record, if that is desired. J could not give it precisely now 
further than to state that the load on each sledge was: First. 1! 
dog pemmican for the teams; second, the crew pemmican for 1{! 
drivers and the men, the biscuit ration for the men, and, withou 
going into details, perhaps two or three tins of alcohol and coal vi! 
those things being for the making of the tea—and the condens: 
milk. The standard daily ration for the party on that trip was 
pound of pemmican and pound of ship’s biscuits, 4 ounces of « 
densed milk at the start, later increased a little bit, and half 
ounce of compressed tea, The standard ration for a sledge dog wii: 
those conditions was 1 pound of pemmican per day or per mare! 
but in regard to the dogs that amount was exceeded practically 
entire upward trip, so that they got, I can not say precisely, but 
times the dogs had 2 pounds of pemmican per day. In the ea 
part of the trip the delay at the “lead” on the sixth march, a: 
the sledges going back from there enabled me to feed them dou 
rations. They were fed double rations up to perhaps the twelft! 
march, and on the return march the dogs were fed in accordan: 
with the distance traveled, so that most of the time on the retu 
they were double rationed. 

Mr. Roberts. What was the difference 
and the pemmican for the men? 

Capt. Peary. It was essentially the same. Pemmican is dried :x 
ground up and mixed with beef suet—that is, presumably it is | 
suet. There is no telling what the packers may put intogit. Tha: 
what makes the pemmican for the dogs. For the crew, in order 
make it a little more palatable, a little less like tallow candles 
course beef suet is nothing but tallow), a little fruit (currants 
raisins) was put in. 

Mr. BuTLer. What does it taste like? 

Capt. Prary. The taste of it depends entirely upon the man 
where he is. 

Mr. BuTLer. How would it taste to me? 

Capt. Peary. I do not think you would care for the second mouth 
ful. My experience was that on the ship the men did not care for it 
They take the dry lean meat, and it is steamed and mixed with thi 
fat and it requires no cooking. We ate it just as we took it from th: 
ean, and I should say here that this dried beef having practically 
the moisture expelled from it, there is no water in pemmican, in : 
low temperature it will look like tallow, but you can put it in th 
mouth and it does not instantly freeze to your lips as a piece of 1 
beef or metal would, but it will gradually soften. In the field aft: 
a man has been there one or two days, my experience has been that | 
wanted nothing else, and in traveling during the day my thoughts of 
food never went beyond the piece of pemmican that I would get a 
night. I never thought of what I might have down here, if at oa 
hetel, and when I would cat it while the tea was being made and hai 
four or five or six biscuits with my tea, for dessert, when I got throug! 
I would not have gone out of the igloo for anything I could get he: 
or in New York. 

Mr. Roperts. Could you spread it on a biscuit? 

Capt. Peary. Some men ate it with the tea. Some crumbled 
into milk and ate the whole thing with a spoon, and some took a 
mouthful of tea and a mouthful of pemmican. Our crew pemmican 


Ronerts. You did not say anything to lim about reaching the 


between the dog pemmica 


was in tins, containing 6 pounds, rectangular tins, and those tin 
were scored in that way [indicating] twice. The scoring of th 


tins in which the pemmican was contained made a mark on the pei 
mican which subdivided the 6 pounds of pemmican into 6 1-pouni! 
blocks. After the tin was taken off the pemmican with a saw knif 
or hatchet it could be cut into blocks, and one of those blocks was a 
standard ration for a man, and he got it when he got into camp; and 
if he understood, he would eat half at night and half in the morning. 
Some of them ate most all at night and very little in the morning. 
I would break it to pieces with a hatchet and eat it while the 

was being made. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. 
pemmican something you 
specially prepared ? 

Capt. Peary. It was prepared on order. It is not a thing, as t 
as I know, that can be obtained in this country. Things called pom 
mican can be obfnrined in the large outfitting establishments in Lon- 
don. I doubt if pemmican I would care for could be obtained over 
there, because I had some pemmican once from there and the basis 
seemed to be pea flour—more like concentrated pea soup and less 
meat. The meat is for sustenance and the fat is for the heat giving. 

Nansen had some pemmican prepared for him on one of his expedi 

tions and they extracted the fat from the meat. That is, as I recall 

his narrative. ; 
Mr. Rosperts. Is it at all greasy? . 
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suggested a question. 
bought 


in the open market, 
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Capt. Prary. It is distinctly so. About one-third, approximately, + 
of the pemmican is nothing but beef suet or tallow. ¢ 
Mr. Ronerts. Now, something was said the other day about the a 


temperature in the igloos, 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rorerts. Of course you do the eating in the igloos’ 

Capt. Peary. Well, I myself, if I got into camp pretty hungry, 
I would eat my pemmican in the intervals of building the igloo, so 
when we got in the igloo I was ready to drink the tea and eat the 
biseuits and turn in. 

Mr. Roperts. You could not get the tea unt 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 


Mr. Roperts. In the igloo the temperature was such that you d 
indle your tins barehanded and handle a knife and fork? : 
Capt. Peary. We each had a spoon. The so-called “ cooker of 
each division had a knife, a can opener, and a tablespoon I say a 


knife: I mean a hunting knife, with a blade, perhaps, that long [indicat 
ing], that could be used for the purpose of chopping the pemmican or 
whacking up the ice or cutting a piece of snow, and they used the 
tablespoon for stirring the condensed milk in the tea. Of cours 
each man did not dip into the milk tin for his milk. The milk was 
mixed into the tea in the boiler, where the tea for the whole four men 
was made, so that every man got absolutely the same proportion otf 
milk. ‘That was the outtit—the knife, can opener for opening the tins, 
and milk tins, and a tablespoon. The members of the party started 
with a teaspoon, but I do not think anyone carried it very far, and 
the cups were the empty milk tins. With four in a party, and that 
four using a can of milk each day, each man of the four had a hew 
cup every fourth day, and there could be nothing lighter than an or 
dinary condensed-milk can. It weighs about 2 ounces,and when sinashed 
it is thrown away and a fresh one, a clean one, is used. 

Mr. Roperts. In those extremely low temperatures, minus zero, could 
vou handle the tins and other metal substances with bare hands? 
“ Capt. Peary. It would depend on how low the temperature was. 
A man dressed in furs can do things with his bare hands that a man 
dressed in artificial clothing can not. A man dressed in fur clothing, 
if the clothing is made properly, of proper material, and he knows 
how to use it, is normally warm all the time. The fur costume of 
the Eskimos, which is the costume I always use in my parties, is 
the evolution of generation after generation of experience right in 
that region, and that costume is made from the furs of animals which 
live in that region, and is presumably nature's best protection against 
the eold. For the body part it is a garment with the fur on the 
outside, fitting practically close at the wrist right here [indicating] 
and here [indicating], the fur coat coming down here, with a strip 
of fur inside here [indicating], and there is fastened to the coat a 
hood, an integral part of the coat, covering the head, coming here [in 
dicating], with a roll of fox tails around it. That is made air tight 
here {indicating}. The bottom of the coat is such that each man 
can just pull it on over his head and shoulders. ‘That fits close 
around his bear-skin trousers, except when he is moving: that means 
that a man’s blood is ordinarily warmed to here [indicating], to hers 
[indicating], and to here [indicating], without the expenditure of vital 
energy by the man himself, which would be the case if he were 
dressed in artificial clothing. Under those conditions an Eskimo or 
white man can with his bare hands do a few minutes’ lashing of the 
sledge or can take hold of a thing for a few minutes without the 
results which would follow if he had been dressed in artificial clothing. 
The matter of injury to the fingers depends on the temperature. When 
the temperature gets so low that you can not handle an article with 
your bare hands, our nand coverings consist of mittens, not glove 

Mr. Roperts. A regular mitten with a thumb? 


Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; but no fingers. <A fur mitten and inside of 


that an inner mitten of blanketing. 

Mr. BuTLer. Wool? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; of the finest quality. The object of that 
is to take the perspiration of the hand during the day's march and 
let that step in the mitten’s lining. At night you take the mitter 
lining out and pin in a dry one to sleep in. In that way your fur 
mitten, which it would be nearly or quite impossible to dry, keeps dry 
indefintely, and under conditions when the temperature would be s« 
low that you could not handle an object with the bare hand it could 
be handled with the blanket mittens. 

Mr. Roperts. It would be handled with the whole mitten or the 
blanket mitten? 

Capt. Peary. I mean that the fur would be removed and you would 
have on your hands simply this blanket mitten. The mittens we 
use up there for the ordinary work would be sealskin. For colder 
work the next warm thing is a mitten made of the leg skin of the 
deer, which is a short, strong, warm fur, and the thumb of the mitten 
is generally made of sealskin without any fur on it, so that vou 
can grasp an article The mitten for the lowest temperature is made 
of bearskin on the back here [indicating}, with just this part here 
{indicating] made of sealskin It is a mitten when your hand is 
closed, or when you are grasping the whipstock that way [indicating] 
the whole hand is protected by the long warm fur of the bear in jus 
the same way as the bear's foot or paw would be. 

Mr. -Roperts You were telling us the average equipment you 
ried on your sledges. Just what did you carry to make up the load? 

Capt. Peary. There would be on each sledge a pair of snowshoes, 
a very light pickax, and some of the spare clothing, not much. I 
do not think of anything else now, though doubtless some minor item 
were in each division of four sledges. That would be in addition to 
the camp cooker. 

Mr. Roperts. And sleeping bags? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir; I have never used siceping bags since my 
first expedition. I make the fur costume, worn during the day, the 
sleeping bag of the night. That is one of the important details of 
saving weight in ail my work. A 10 or 12 pound sleeping bag on a 
sledge in ordinary work would increase to twice its weight by collect 
ing moisture. The whole point of sledge equipment for work up 
there is based upon the fact that you have a certain amount of load 
that a team of dogs can carry, and that load is divided into two 
parts, the constants and the food. Do I make that clear? The con 
stants represent the sledge, the cooker, the instruments. Simply, to 
give you an illustration, those are the things you do not use up or 
throw away. On the other side are the food provisions. Now, those 
two things made up what the sledge load can be. Every pound by 
which you can reduce the constants of your load means that you can 
put another pound of pemmican in place of it, and every pound of 
pemmican is potentially so much distance. The problem in the work 
is a problem, in the tirst place, to get the most pemmican on your 
sledge, and, in the second place, it is to transform the pemmican into 
the utmost possible distance. 

Mr. Roperts. The only tool was the pickax? 

Capt. Peary. No; now that you speak of it, there was an ice lance 
on every sledge. These ice lances were some lances which had been 
made by Collins & Co. for some South American Republic, and | got 
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Capt. Peary. With the bare hand usually. There may have been times 
when it was dene with the blanket mitten on. 

Mr. Rowers. I notice bere an entry, “ Thursday, March 25, thirty- 
first day out, seventeenth march.” The record of that day runs over 
te the next page, nearly half of the page. 

[ find the record of “ March 26, thirty-second day out, eighteenth 





march That runs over to the second page and fills the second page. 
‘Saturday, March 27, thirty-third day out, nineteenth march. The 
record fills that page and runs over to the next page, about two-thirds 


of the next page. 

I find “ Monday, March 29, thirty-fifth day out.” There is no record 
of the number of the march. You expected to put that in? 

Capt. Peary. There was no march that day; we were hung up there. 
That is the place where Bartlett got afloat. 

Mr. Butler. There was not any march that day? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 
Mr. Roserts. I notice on “ Thursday, April 1, thirty-eighth day, 
there is no mention at the top of the number of the march. The record 
for that day covers three pages. The last pege is continued in the 
margin. I would tike the records to show that there is a margin of 
one-half an inch or more on the left-hand side of each page. The entry 
ee through the margin of all three pages and across the top of that 

day's record. 

“ Priday, April 2, twenty-third march, thirty-ninth day.” The record 
covers a page and one-half and some marginal writing on the first page, 
interlineations. 

“April 3, twenty-third march, fortieth day,” the reeord covers a page 
and about a half 

“April 4, twenty-fifth march, forty-first day,’’ the record covers two 
pages and has marginal writing on the left-hand margin of both pages. 

April 5, that is the forty-second day, two pages and about a third, no 
marginal notes. 

“April 6, forty-third day, twenty-seventh march,” the record covers 
two pages, and has a marginal entry and additiona! writing. 

Then follows two loose leaves. Without careful reading I can not say 
whether or not they are part of that day’s record. 

Then follows two blank pages. 

“ Wednesday, April 7, forty-fourth day, first return march.” No 
record on that day. None on the next page. None on the next page. 
None on the next page. 

Then comes “April 8, forty-fifth day, second return march.” No 
record. 

“April 9, forty-sitxth day, third return march,” the record covers a 
page and a half. No marginal writing. 

“April 10, forty-seventh day, fourth return march.” 
that day covers a page, with marginal writing. 

‘Forty-eighth day, April 11, fifth return march.” The record covers 
a page with no marginal writing. 

‘Sixth return march, fiftieth day, Tuesday, April 12,” five lines of 
record. 

You have told us, I think, the conditions under which the record 
was kept. The entry for that day was all written that day, or at least 
the whole entry of that day was written at one time? 

Capt. Peary. Probably. I might, perhaps, have filled in something in 
connection with it at the next camp, but within those limits, yes. 

Mr. Rorerts. You never filled anything in later than the next camp? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir; I do not think se. 

Mr. Rorerts. Are you certain? 

Capt. Peary. I feel quite sure. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Everything written was written the day it purports to 
have been written here or the following day? 

Capt. Prary. Very soon after. As I say, I left some days open to fill 
in if I had the time afterwards. 

Mr. Ronerts. Apparently the last entry made is “Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 21 and 22, sixtieth day.” I can not just make this 
out. Here is a memorandum “ See near beginning of book for continua- 
tion.” 

Would you leave this book to be examined by the committee? 

Capt. Prary. I do not care to leave it with the committee or anyone. 
I do not care to let it out of my possession ; ft never has been. 

Mr. Rorerts. If the members of the committee care to, I would like 
to have the book examined, particularly with reference to its condition 
and state. It shows no finger marks or rough usage; a very cleanly 
kept book. 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Chairman, the committee having under consideration 
a bill for the purpose of promoting Capt. Peary to rear admiral for the 
discovery of the North Pole, which, in a sense, would be to place in his 
hands on the part of the American people a oe into every phase 
ef human society as an American hero, and remembering that this 
country and every other country has been infested with bogus heroes 
as well as rea! ones, I consider that we ought to go into this matter 
upon the merits of the case and not becloud it by comparing his marches 
in a polar region with a dog race in Alaska. 

Mr. Burier. Can not that be determined when we meet in executive 
session ? 

Mr. Macon. I am proceeding now. And becloud or confuse it with a 
description of the character of food that he ate while he was on the 
trip, but that we ought to consider the facts connected with this case 
and not treat it as a juke, It is too serious a matter, and hence in my 
examination of the gentleman I propose to deal with the meritorious 
facts in connection with his case as I see them. 

Capt. Peary, this being, as T said a little while ago, the consideration 
of a bill to confer high honors upon you, I want to find out whether or 
not you are entitled to them, whether your services to the Government 
have been of such moment as to make you worthy of them. If they 
have been, I want you to have it. Therefore I will ask you, to start 
with, how long have you been in the service of the Government in 
connection with your duties as a naval officer? 

Capt. Prary. I entered the service on the 26th of October, 1881, I 
think. 

Mr. Macon. A little over 29 years? 

Capt. Peary. The 26th of October, 1881, I think, was the date. 

Mr. Macon. How much of that time have you devoted to real service 
in the Navy Department? 

Capt. Prary. That I can not answer offhand. I think this ts stated 
in a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to this committee; it was 
written last winter. 

Mr. Macon. You can approximate it In years; 
months or days. 

Capt. Prary. That information, I think, will be found in detail on 
page 23 of Mr. Moore’s speech. 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Moorr’s speech? You can not approximate it, then? 

Capt. Peary. Not unless it is given there. 


The record of 


we do not ask for 
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Mr. Macon. Then I will ask you if yor ‘ ime 
years you have devoted to poles or aren au ae oe 
polar explorations, because I do not believe you have be. will not say 
of the pole all the time you have been out. ~ a eS 

Capt. en i — bee 2 ge was in 1886 
question is also given in detail on page 6 of Mr. Me , va 

Mr. Dawson. I suggest that both Statements = he ae 7 1 

Mr. Macon. I am trying to find out frem him He is 5 aan 
know as much about it as Mr. Moore, : S supposed to 

cost, Fuens. Faas are official documents. 

r. Macon. He is supposed to know abou ots sl al 
know as much about the time I have given to one a? 
Soe lee been a Member of Congress as my official record could 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, if the gentlem: ' ; 
waat the facts te go inte the recore an from Arkansas does not 

r. Macon, That is what I am after, the facts. That is exactly wh; 
5 geen. I am net after second-handed facts: | want these —_ 

Mr. Butter. I suggest that we put the official fr . 
ment which Mr. Roberts has in the record, al letter from the d part- 

Mr. Macon. I am asking him of his own knowledge 
how many years you have been making your northern 
—— of — on knowledge ? g 

‘apt. Peary. I can not answer offhand because ave n a ee 
here. I would have to look them up and, if I NT gma "doen 
probably get the same information as is presented in this official ... ; 
munication from the department. , “cia delcgaal 

Mr. Macon. I have seen it stated that you have spent a great a al 
of —- os r= mee in aoe explorations in the North. _ me 

‘apt. Ppary. My first ex tion—on page 6 of Mr. Moons’s spececl 
my first expedition is penieek: — * ESCORTS apeech 

Mr. Macon. Do you net remember when it was? 

Capt. Peary. Eighteen hundred and eighty-six. 

Mr. Macon, It is a matter of so little interest that you ean not 
member when you did go? i 

Capt. Peary. I went North the first time in 1886 for about six mon: 

Mr. Macon. Has most of your time since then been given to ; 
explorations or to service in the Navy Department? 

Capt. Prary. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that that question 
answered here. I can not answer that question without looking up t! 
statistics. 

Mr. Macon. If you can not answer the question, I do not want an 
answer. : 

Mr. Dawson. Those facts are matters of record in the Navy, and th 
Secretary of the Navy has submitted them to this committee. 5 

Mr. Macon. If the gentlemen will excuse me, yesterday the captain 
stated to the committee that this matter had been his lifework: that 
his soul, practically, was wrapped in it to the extent that he was not 
willing to share any part of the glery of it with anybody on the face 
of the earth. Now, if he has made a lHfework of it, if he has been so 
wrapped in what he was doing, then he ought to have felt enough interest 
to be able to give us the information of his own knowledge. 

Capt. Peary. I am unable to answer that question in detail without 
information or the written record. 

Mr. Macon. Will you put it in the record? 

Capt. Peary. I will ask the committee to accept the statement of the 
Navy Department for the time I was on leave, and that the time I was 
on leave subtracted from the total time since I entered the service in 
October, 1886, will give you the amount of time I have been on duty 

Mr. Roperts. There {handing paper to Capt. Peary] is the whole 
record from the Navy Department if you care to look it over in order 
to answer the question. 

Capt. Peary (after examining letter). I will say that the letter her: 
states that I performed active duty for 12 years and 9 days. That would 
be up to the date of this letter, February 11, 1910. I have been unem 
ployed for 16 years, 1 mouth, and 16 days. Of this unemployed duty 
approximately 13 years and 5 months have been spent on leave while 
unattached, and the balance on waiting orders or leave on duty. 

Mr. Macon. Were you receiving your salary all the time? 

Capt. Peary. Not all the time; no, sir. It is stated here: “ For 
the six months from May 5, 1896, to November 4, 1896 (with the 
exception of two days of duty, October 25 and October 26),” accord 
ing to this report, I was on “ leave without pay.” 

Mr. Macon. For 6 months during 16 years you did not receive pay? 

Capt. Peary. That is the statement. That would be essentially in 
accordance with my recollection. 

Mr. Macon. Can you state how much you received at the hands of 
the Government in compensation for your services? 

Capt. Peary. I can not offhand. I do not know that I could state it 
myself anyway. ; 

Mr. Macon. I will say that last spring when this subcommittee 
had under consideration the bill we are now having hearings on we 
had a couple of gentlemen, Messrs. Gannett and Tittmann, before us, 
who stated that they had been two of a subcommittee to pass upon 
bey official records with a view to determining whether or not vou 

d discovered the pole, and they stated that the only official records 
that they had of your having been to the pole were some tidal ob- 
servations that you had made and a line of soundings extending from 
Cape Columbia, where the tidal observations were made, to within 5 
miles of the pole. Now, the soundings, according to this subcom- 
mittee, constitute a very important part of the record, and for that 
reason I am going to ask you to define a sounding as known in nautical 
terms. Tell us what a sounding is? 

Capt. Peary. A sounding is a measurement of the depth of water, 
I would say. I would give that as my definition. 

Mr. Macon. Is it ever completed unless you touch bottom ? 

Capt. Peary. It is not finally completed if you do not touch bot- 
tom. but it may give a valuable indication. 

Mr. Macon In what way? 

Capt. Prary. It will show that the depth of water at that place is 
not less than the depth measured. 

Mr. Macon. I believe that myself, sir; not less than the depth meas 
ured. Now. I understand that soundings, in order to be complete, 
must show a certain depth; in other words, that bottom must be 
touched somewhere, but inasmuch as you are not able to say about 
that, I will ask you, then, to tell us how many and the character of 
the soundings that were made on your trip. 

Capt. Peary. The soundings as made on the tri 
fathoms at the edge of the glacial frin 


The answer to that 





Can you tell us 
rn or arctic explora- 


were one of 9S 
north of Cape Columbia: 


one of 96 fathoms, made by D. B. Macmillan at 83° 25’; one of 110 
fathoms, made by Bartlett at 83° 53°, the camp where we were held up 
} arvin at 84° 2%’; one 


by the lead; one of 825 fathoms, made by 
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of 580 fathoms, made by Marvin at 84° 39’; one of 310 fathoms, made 
by Marvin at 85° 23’. All of those soundings reached bottom. One 
of 700 fathoms, made by Marvin at 85° 33’, no bottom: one of 1,260 
fathoms, made by Bartlett at 87° 15’, no bottom; and one of 1,500 
fathoms, 89° 55’, made by myself, no bottom. 

If it is permissible, this [referring to a profile of soundings] can be 
entered on the record in connection with my statement. Omitted in 
RecorD. } 

Mr. BuTLer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAcoN. In making these more shallow soundings they reached 
bottom? 3 7 . 

Capt. Peary. The first six soundings reached bottom; the others 
did not. 

Mr. Macon. I understand that Mr. Marvin is no le 
is deceased ? 

Capt. Peary. He is. 

Mr. Macon. Have you any record of his soundings? Were you with 
bim when he made them? 


ger with us—he 


Capt. Peary. When he made the sounding of 310 fathoms; I was ! 


with him also when he made the sounding of 700 fathoms. 

Mr. Macon, They made a record of it so you could make your record 
from theirs? 

Capt. Peary. They did. 

Mr. Macon. What was the result of the soundings made by them— 
that is, was any wire or anything of the kind lost, any part of the wire? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macon. Can you tell us what part of the wire was lost and at 
what stage it was lost? 

Capt. Peary. Some of the wire was lost by Marvin, I think, in the 
98-fathom sounding, the first sounding on this list. Precisely how 
much, I can not tell. 

Mr. Macon. At the second sounding? 

Capt. Peary. That is my impression. At the second sounding made 


by MeMillan, either the 98-fathom or 96-fathom sounding, there was | 


some wire lost. 

Mr. Macon. Do you know how much? 

Capt. Peary. I can not say offhand. In fact, I do not know that I 
have that information. 

Mr. MAcon. How were the measurements of this wire made, as reeled 
off into the water? 

Capt. Peary. The wire had been marked on board the Rooscvelt by 
Rartlett before starting on the expedition. 

Mr. Macon. And they kept an account of it as they reeled it off into 
the water? 

Capt. Peary. After the bottom was touched they marked the wire. 

Mr. Macon. And when they did not reach any bottom? 

Capt. Peary. The wire all ran out. 

Mr. MAcon. Tell us how much wire you started with. 

Capt. Peary. I had two reels of wire of 1,000 fathoms each. 

Mr. Macon. What was the size of the wire? 

Capt. Peary. I can not answer precisely. I can obtain the informa 
tion absolutely. My impression is that the diameter was 0.028 inch. 

Mr. Macon. Twenty-eight one-thousandths of an inch? 

Capt. Peary. That is my impression. 

Mr. Macon. That would be pretty diminutive? 

Capt. Peary. It ‘s not large wire. can submit a sample of the 
wire to the committee if it is desired. I find that my first answer, 
0.028 of an inch, was correct. 

Mr. Macon. Is it possible that a wire hardly visible to the human 
eye across a 10-foot space could stand going down in the water 9,000 
feet where it has to come in contact with ice and currents ‘% 

Capt. Peary. Is that a question? 

Mr. Macon. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Peary. The wire did not necessarily come in contact with ice, 
and there is no certainty that there is any pronounced current there. 
I will state the fact that the strength of the wire is and was sufficient 
to take the lead down, or rather to hold the lead to the bottom, and 
that the strength of the wire was sufficient, if there was no kink in it, 
to bring the lead in. 

Mr. Hopson. Was the wire specially manufactured ? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; it was wire specially manufactured by the 
American Steel & Wire Co. as a result of correspondence. In that con- 
nection, if permissible, I would like to place this letter on the record. 

Mr. Butter. The letter is addressed to Mr. Englebright, and it may 
be placed in the record, if he has ne objection. ) 

Mr. Dawson, Is this letter from the manufacturers? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I have no objection. 

(The letter referred to by Capt. Peary follows :) 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE Co., 
New York, March 9, 1910, 
llon. W. F. ENGLEBRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Replying to your question regarding the weight of music 
steel wire sent to Commander Peary June 29, 1908, beg to advise that 
it was 0.028 inch in diameter and weighed 0.00207 pound per foot, re- 
sulting in a weight of 12.42 pounds per 1,000 fathoms. 

We forwarded to Commander Peary one reel of 12,000 feet and two 
reels of 6,000 feet each. 

If there is any further information we can give you, we shall be 
very glad to respond. 

Yours, very truly, 
AMERICAN STEEL & Wine Co., 
KF. A. Keyes, Sales Agent. 

Mr. Bates submitted the following letter: 

THE DRESDEN, 2226 CONNECTICUT AVENUE NW.., 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1911. 

My Dear Sir: I inclose herewith photograph of a sounding lead, the 
same as the ones used by me on my sledge journey to the pole, together 
with a sample of my sounding wire. 

The lead shown in this photograph is in the possession of the Ameri 


] 


} 


can Museum of Natural History in New York City, which has all my | 


Arctic scientific material and trophies. 

, Phe photograph shows the lead as used from the Roosevelt, with a 
piece of rope spliced into the eye at the top of the lead. 

On the sledge journey the sounding wire was rove directly through 
the eye of the lead. F 

When the lead reached the bottom the points of the small clam shelis 


entered the mud or gravel at the bottom and tripped the hinge spreader | 


(as shown in the photograph) and the spiral spring closed the clam 
shells upon the material at the bottom, thus securing and retaining 
the material for future microscopic or other examination. 


a 
. 
wt 


rhe lead is one of several made expre fi 
Bliss & Co... of New York ¢ 
Sir John Murray 


ery sincere 


(Nore.—-Photograph 
Mr. Macon. Mannufa 











know they have not been up t and the 
wire of the dimensions mentioned in the lk 
sounding in the ic Ocean. 
You said something about there being no ice for the wir 
contend with. Is there any floating ice in the Aret Ove 


Capt. Peary. There is not apt to be very much 
time we were there 

Mr. Macon. Do you know whether tl > wa 
were there? 

Capt. Peary. There was no ice floating against the soundi: 
The sounding made by McMillan, the 96-fathom sounding, and 1 t) 
the sounding made by Marvin previous to that, but I will not | 
tive, were made in this way: The movement of the ice had era 
heavy floes of packed ice, leaving open water, which, if the 
still, would, of course, have quickly frozen over, but if the b 








of ice continued to separate there would be water ther¢ in 

sounding like that the reel of wire was attached to the upstandet I 
sledge. We will say this [indicating] is a crack in the ice, to put it 
that way, and the sledge is pushed up like this [indicating], with th 
reel on the upstander until the sledge overhangs the water clear ot 
ice, and at the end of this reel [indicating] there were woode ' 


for bringing the wire in, and the wire and lead thet 
into the water. 

Mr. Bares. It is clear of the ics 

Capt. PEAry. Yes, sir; the sounding at 700 fathor 
which had been opened, as I remember, 6 or 8 feet 





’ h 
over, and the ice was perhaps a foot or maybe 2 feet t) < 
a hole with the pickax to let the lead and wire go down Phi f 
course, let the wire go down through a fixed hole in the tes 

Mr. BuTLer. And the water below was clear? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; there was no floating ice under the 

Mr. Macon. What was the weight at the end of the w 
heavy was it? 

Capt. Peary. The sounding lead made for the expedition, on a sug 
gestion to me by Sir John Murray, was, I think. 20 pound Phat I 
ean ascertain absolutely from Bartlett. I feel quite sure those are the 
figures. Those leads consist of a sort of plummet-shaped mass of metal 
and a clamshell arrangement with a spring at the base of it heré 
[indicating], and the lead was sent down with the clamshell arrang 


ment open like that [indicating], and the trigger here [indicating], 
and when it struck the bottom the contact with the bottom: tripped 
that trigger and the spring at the base of it closed the shell, inclosing 
a sample of the bottom. Those leads, in the interests of lightness dn 
the journey, were cut down by chiseling off the metal on each side to 14 
pounds, according to Bartlett's statement. I did not weigh then 

Mr. Hopson. What was the weight of the wire per 1,000 feet 

Capt. Peary. Twelve pounds. 


Mr. Macon. The weight of the lead was about 14 pounds 

Capt. Prary. Yes, sir 

Mr. Macon. That was the weight that you had at the nd of e 
wire ? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macon. When you were within 5 miles of the pol 


Capt. Prany. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Macon. I believe vou stated that there was no curre1 

Capt. Peary. I noticed no indications of current. I had n 
meter with me. 

Mr. Macon. Can you explain about the facts set out in your he 
which indicate that there was a great crushing of Ice coming togethe 
and sweeping along? The ice itself would not move without se) 
under it. 

Capt. Peary. In the Arctic Ocean the movement of the 


dependent on the wind than it is on the current 
Mr. Macon. How thick is the ice 
Capt. Peary. Anywhere from a few inche newly formed ice o 20 


or 25 feet thick. 








Mr. Macon. You do not mean to tell the committee that tl " l 
could.move that ice? 

Capt. Peary. The pressure of the wind would move tha ‘ there 
was any space for it to move in. I can explain that If we i 
big fiell of ice like that [indicating] and another one like that nd 
eating] and another here [indicating|, frozen in that ]y ‘ d 
eating] at the close of the previous summer, and have in th Tit 
[indicating] young ice that may be from 6 inches to 2 or 3 feet 1 
with the pressure on this heavy ice here ndicating], if it i on 
tinued for any-length of time, will tend to move those fields of and 
in moving they will have a levering or twisting motion co th: i 
cating]. If the ice is up against the land, it can not move } 
is ice between the sea and the land ome hundreds of mile 
various place with comparatively thin ice interspersed be 
that ice will twist and endeavor to de, and the re t 
some places the young ice will crush up and might open 
that [indicating]. 

Mr. Macon. This ice being 25 feet thick when it would 
would cause it to produce the leads you speak of so often 

Capt. Peary. The wind would be a most important f " 
ducing pronounced and rapid change n the ice Wind at 
place in the polar basin, by this pi ire which I have 
might cause the fields of ice miles distant to change their p ! 
to crush up at one end and to open up at another. A 
determined by my last two expedition 1 whiel { [ 
was not recognized before, is the fa (I iy it i i vet 
pronounced impression, susceptible, perhay f mod ition he 
work of the experts) that the strong tid of every month, the tidal 
waves crossing the polar | na. ft t iz i emer f ti na 
will form leads, and the tidal wave passing under tl ‘ 
the ice and cause the lead to form, and then with the ebb ti t 
lead will slowly open without any pronounced and ip 
ceptible current of the water 

Mr. Macon. The great force you speak of would nh 
waters under the ice to the extent that it would creat ni 

Capt. PEARY. Not to a considerable amount 

Mr. MAcON. Did you ever make investigations to the 
you knew that there w not eop | 


* down in the ocean? 


i. 
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Capt. Peary. No; I had no current meter with which to do so. 

Mr. Macon. Is it not natural for a layman to conclude, in the absence 
of your having made the investigation, or anyone else I have ever heard 
of, that when this ice 25 feet thick was broken that it must have had 
something underneath it to press it up or push it in some way? That 
wo be just as logical a conclusion, if not more so, than yours of the 
wind ? 

Capt. Ppary. Is that a question? 

Mr. MACON. Yes, str, 

Capt. Peary. I can say that every man could, of course, have his 
own opinion. In regard to the facts of the case, my personal impres- 
sion, as the result of my work north, is that the wind is a very power- 
ful factor in the movement of the ice. 

Mr. Macon. I* there was a current underneath, could it be possible 
that a small wire such as you indicate, with only about 14 pounds of 
weight at the end of it, would go down in a perpendicular manner 1,500 
fathoms? : 

Capt. Peary. My impression would be that a wire of that diameter 
would be deflected but slightly by any moderate current. 

Mr. Macon. You do net know that it would be almost as horizontal 
as it would be perpendicular? 

Capt Pxary. I should be pretty sure that under those conditions the 
wire would not be anywhere near horizontal—nowhere near 45 degrees. 

Mr. Macon You said something about the loss of part of your wire 
in a scunding you made 5 miles from the pole? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macon. Did ou lose all of it? 

Capt. PEaryY Practically all of it. 

Mr. Macon Where did tt break off? 

Capt. Peary. Not far from the reel. 

Mr Macon. What depth? 

Capt. Pear. I can not say precisely; perhaps 100 or 150 feet. I 
do not recall, except I remember my men running out a short distance 
on the tice. 

Mr. Macon. You do not know how far? 

Capt. Prwary. No, sir. 

Mr. Macon. Might it not have been 25 or 30 feet long? 

Capt. Prary. I should say it was more than 25 feet. My impression 
is that the piece of wire was 190 or 150 feet in length. 

Mr. Macon. Is it not possible that your wire had been carried 
underneath this ice 25 or 30 feet, so when you began to reel it up the 
edge of the ice had something to do with the breaking of the wire— 
that the sweeping by a current might have broken it? 

Capt. Peary. I do not think so. I doubt it. I noticed nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. Macon. Did you notice anything to the contrary? 

Capt. Ppary. No, sir. If there had been any pronounced deflection 
of the wire, the man taking the sounding would undoubtedly have 
noticed it. 

Mr. Macon, You said that Mr. Marvin lost all his records of sound- 
ings and observations; they were all lost with the poor man? 

Capt. Pgpary. Zes, sir. I think I have a sample from one of the 
soundings, or Bartlett has it, one of the series of the first six sound- 
ings, but which tt is I can not say, 

Mr. Macon. Did you or any of your party make a singie complete 
sounding north of 40 miles out? 

Capt. Peary. The last complete sounding was at 85° 23’. 

Mr. Macon. How far was that eut from Bartlett's camp? 

Capt. PEARY. That sounding would be 2° 16’, approximately, north 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Macon, You did not make a seunding as high up as where Bart- 
lett turned back? 

Capt. Peary. Bartlett made one at 87° 15’. 

Mr. Macon. How many observations were taken upon your journey 
and what was the character of them? 

Capt. Pragr. The observations taken were those by Marvin on the 
22d of March, by Marvin on the 25th of March, by Bartlett on the Ist 
of April, by myself on the 6th and Tth of April. The observations were 
solar observations. They were taken with a sextant and an artificial 
mercurial horizon. 

Mr. Macon. All latitude and no longitude observations? 

Capt. Peary. No longitude observations were attempted. 

Mr. Rorerts. I would lke to place in the record a letter from the 
Secrefary of the Navy, dated February 11, 1910; another letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy, dated February 24, 1919; a letter from 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, dated February 25, 
1910; and a letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce and Taner, 
dated February 24, 1910. 

(The letters referred to by Mr. Roberts follow :) 


THe SPcRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, February 11, 1910. 
My Dean ConGRESSMAN : I take pleasure in sending you herewith the 
information sogesding Civil Engineer Peary, United States Navy, which 
you requested February 10. 
Believe me, taithfully yours, 
G. v. L. Meyer. 
lion, BenEst W. ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, BuRBAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1910. 


[Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy.] 


in compliance with the request contained in the memorandum from 
the private secretary to the Secretary of the Navy, dated this date, the 
bureau transmits herewith a brief record of the service of Civil Engi- 
neer Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, since the date of his entry 
into the naval service, which shows the amount of leave of absence 
granted to that officer and the time such leave was granted ; the amount 
of active service performed by him, with dates of the orders assigning 
to and detaching from such duty; and the amount of unemployed sery- 
ice, including leave of absence and waiting orders. 

Relative to the amount of bay drawn by Civil Engineer Peary while 
employed on active duty and while on leave of absence, the Paymaster 
General has been furnished with a copy of the record of service of 
Civil Bngineer Peary and has advised the bureau that information 
regarding said pay will be furnished by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts as seon as possible. 


Regarding Civil Engineer Peary’s education, the bure f : 
that its records do not afford any information benicar thang 
does its records show the occupation in which said officer may have | - 
engaged prior to his entry into the naval service in 1881. The bures 
understands ae however, that said officer was educated n 
engineering at Bowdoin College, in Maine, and later served ge 
Coast and Geodetic Survey service for a period. ; 

It is assumed that this information is desired for use in 


+) 


= : I conne 
with a bill which has been introduced in Congress in behal? a C 
Engineer Peary for the purpose of rewarding him for his hay 
reached the North Pole, and while his having successfully ac omplished 


this self-imposed task is most commendable and reflecis ereat 
both upon himself and the entire Nation, his various exploring 
peditions can not be regarded as having been strictly cor egal 
military or naval purposes, and for this reason it seems iy aes 
to coniér upon him a title (rear admiral in proposed bill) fo: ; 
his previous education, training, and service have not fitted him. The 
bureau believes that Civil Engineer Peary should be advanced in ran 
but in his own corps, and has made recommendation to the depart. 
on the legislation proposed in his behalf according!y, 

The bureau has just learned that Civil Engineer Peary prior to 
entry into the naval service in 1881, entered the service of the Coas 
and Geodetic Survey on cartographic work on July 10. 197: 
per month ; was regularly employed in that service on Poebrua, 
at $75 per month; compensation was increased to $90 per > 
February 2, 1881; and resigned in the latter part of October. 1491 
enter the naval service as a civil engineer. Pea eee 

In this connection the bureau has to state that so far as 
only two officers of the Navy have in the past been given th ul p 
of a rear admiral on the retired list by virtue of congressional actin: 
Rear Admiral John L. Worden, in recognition of his seryi n «8 
mand of the U. 8S. S. Monitor during the Civil War, and Rear Av) 
James E. Jouett, in recognition of his service in command « 
U. S. S. Metacomet during the Civil War, were both given the fy 
of a rear admiral, on the retired list, by special act of Congress. 

Other officers of the Navy placed upon the retired list with t! 
of rear admiral receive but three-fourths of the pay of th: 
which so retired. 

It is recommended that Civil Engineer Peary, in recogniti 
achievement, be retired as a civil engineer, with the rank 
admiral and the highest retired pay of that grade under existing 

F. NICHOLSON 
Chief of Bu 


YN 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATI( 
Washington, D. C., February 19 


RECOKD OF SERVICE OF CIVIL ENGINEER ROBERT E. PEARY, UNIT! 
NAVY. 


1856, May 6. Born in Pennsylvania. 

1881, Oct. 26. Appointed a civil engineer. (Appointed from ) 

1881, Oct. 29. Commissioned. 

1881, Dec. 8. To the navy yard, Washington, D. C. 

1882, Sept. 30. Detached October 1 and wait orders. 

1882, Oct. 4. To the navy yard, Washington, 2d instant. 

1882, Oct. 24. Duty until November 15; then wait orders. 

1882, Nor. 24. Special duty Key West. 

1883, June 26. Detached and wait orders. 

1883, Aug. 16. To Coaster’s Harbor Island. 

1885, Aug. 29. Detached and to duty, Washington, D. C, 

1886, Apr. 6. Detached and leave 8 months abroad. 

1887, Jan. 8. To the Bureau of Yards and Decks. 

1887, Oct. 31. Detached and leave 6 months abroad. 

1888, Apr. 18. Leave extended 6 months abroad. 

1888, Oct. 10. To the navy yard, New York, N. Y. 

1889, Jan. 31. Detached and to the navy yard, League Island. 

1890, June 21. Duty to continue. 

1891, Feb. 24. Detached and leave 18 months from May 1, abroad, 

1892, Oct. 24. To the navy yard, Norfolk, December 1. 

1892, Noy. 21. a S Octeber 24 revoked and three years’ leave 
abroad. 

1895, Oct. 26. To the navy yard, New York. apeaees Noy. 21.) 

1896, Apr. 15. Detached and wait orders. (Detached Apr. 16.) 

1896, May 2. Leave, 6 months abroad, without py; 

1896, Oct. 30. To the navy yard, New York, N. Y., November 9. 

1897, Jan. 11. Leave seven days. 

1897, May 25. Detached and leave, five years abroad. (Detached 
May 26.) 

1901, Jan. 10. ae of lieutenant commander from January 

1901, May 6. Commissioned from January 5, 1901. 

1901, Nov. 26. Leave extended until July 1, 1902. 

1901, Dec. 7. Letter November 26 modified; leave 6 months instead 
of to July 1, 1902 

1902, Apr. 6. Attained rank of commander from this date. 

1902, Sept. 27. Commissioned from April 6, 1902. 

1902, Nov. 26. Temporary duty Bureau of Yards and Docks, Novem 


ber 27. 

1903, Sept. 9. Detached upon completion of board duty and three 
years’ leave abroad. (Completed Apr. 11, 1904.) 

1907, Apr. 9%. — — years, to undertake expedition to North 

e, etc. 

1908, July 2. Unexpired leave of April 9, 1907, revoked. To «duty 
under Coast and Geodetic Survey in making tidal 
observations in Grant Land and Greenland. 

1909, Sept. 10. Reports return and hoisting of Navy ensign en North 

le April 6, 1909. 


During his service in the Navy Civil Engineer Peary has performed 
active duty for 12 years and 9 days. 

He has pb unemployed for 16 years, 1 month, and 16 days. Of this 
unemployed duty approximately 13 years and 5 months have been spent 
on leave while unattached and the balance on waiting orders or leave 
on duty. 

The bureau has been unable to find any record in the department of 
Civil Engineer Peary’s place of education or occupation prior to entry 
into the Navy, but is unofficially informed that he was educated in en- 
gaecms at Bowdoin College and later served in the Coast and Geo- 

etic Survey. 
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Statement of pay received by Civil Ungineer RB t Peary, Unit Phereuy t 1 
States Navy, from the dat t t? 
1881) to December 31, 1909. rhe 
WHILE ON DUTY. | jour 
From I P 
a er a 2 iain Mr. | | 
s i M I ( 
e i > t | I 
5 3 mac 
6 ; r rk 6 ¢ 
th 
4 } 
j r 
, S I 
WHILE ON LEAVE OR WAITING ORDERS. When I w the igioo at night tl s] mw 
—_—_—_—_—eor ee i V ‘ t 
Nov. 1, 1881. . » I8SS1 (waiting orde7s).............- l 2i t j d up 
Oct. 2, 1882... t. 4, LS82 (Ww 12.33 ( 
Nov. 16, T8582. 2 .ccccccccccccce ec. 6, 1882 (wai SGOTS). .cccccase XO from ou s 
July 12, 1883..... Aug , 1883 (Waiting orders)...... 195. 1 \i MI i l ( \\ 
Bot. TG, Weis cccncscccscecess | 25, 1886 (leave). . octane am 793.15 | just taken up t subject of ‘ 
Oet. 26, 1886.........-.20- ..-| Jan. 11, 1887 (waiting orde jatiantn tice 384.66 | tell th ‘ sit t o 
Nov. ¥, 1667. .....:. | June 30, 1888 (leave).. a eae abaaes -| 1,198.42 | numbs hara 1 
July - 11, 1888 g ord 07.95 t 
§ Feb. 6, 7, 1889 i orders or leave).....! 9.8 Capt. Peary. I teok no obse 
t May 2 ~ 90, 1205 (leave). .............<.-----] 9, 22K 11 | trip 
Oct. . 20, 1895 (w 42 Mr. Macon. I am advised 
Apr. > 4, 1896 (we 103.56 | plores nd scientists that it is im s 
Nov. 5 7, 1896 (waiting orders)....... 21.37 | as yo were going over 1 your 
May $ 30, 1902 (leave weeeeecceeee-| 14,115.91 | exactly the direction tl vel 
Nov. . 26, 1902 (waiting orders)............ 78 | observations What do you sa out t t 
Spr. 27, 1908... .cacwes eS eee 10,956.12} Capt. Peary. I should say that vy se 
| experts. 
8,6S.36{ Mr. Mac Phen, it the 
eee ee : | Capt. Prary. Yes, sir. 
For the six months from May 5, 1896, to November 4, 1896 (with } Mr. Macon. Wh S yO 
the exception of two days of duty. October 25 and October ‘ivil | . t e al 
Engineer Peary was on leave without pay. if 
sa | pt { 
THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Washington, February 24 _ 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In response to your request of , 
23d for copies of any and all reports made by Civil Engince: 
Peary, United States Navy, I have the honor to inform you that 
; report in our files of this nature from Mr. Peary is the follov 
gram from Battle Harber, received September 11, 1909 Ir hen. vou do n h 
“ Respectfully repert my return; hoisted Navy ensign on North Pole } tists, wi s to the effect that 
April 6.” } vations nm not knov 
A report made August 11, 1908, and received 8, 1908, of Mr. | trav g 
Peary’s voyage from Sydney to Etah, from Jul: to August 7, 1908, | Capt. PRary. I t i I g 
was sent to the White House, from the Navy Department, shortly after | general pr ! I 
it was received here. tion of those facts » th 
Faithfully, yours, | Mr. Ma: ' 
G. v. L. MEYER tout wheth r not 1 kn vt 
Hon. Ernest W. Roperts, a man into th 
House of Representative or he w t 
Capt. Pra Id l I 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, } ciph I am willing to t ts in reg 
Washington, D. ¢ February 25, 1910. | Mr. Macon. Y 
DEAR Sir: Replying to your inquiries of February 23 addressed tothe | ,, Capt. PEs No} . 
Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum, I to inclose a | that | 
list of specimens presented to the Museum by Commander R. B. Peary | °°? ‘| , 
in 1887, the only ones which have been received from bim. I also |} eee oS pel Sieed 
inclose a pamphlet: account of “North Polar Exploratien,” by Com left Mr. Bartle ee ; . 
mander Peary, which was published in the Smithsonian Report for 1903. | “@™ poner 5 are 
Commander Peary has made no direct communication to the institution | , “®P' I 1 would 3 
regarding his Arctic explorations. } doub oservations 
With reference to your telephone inquiry, I am informed that the | 'ement Gireectior oe. a 
Cape York meteorites brought down by Commander Peary have been Mr. MACON wh . 
purchased by a private individual and presented to the American Mu Capt. FBARY. 5B 
seum ef Natural History in New York, where they had been on exhibi- | Je8UP, and one 
tion for some years. | miles peyoud th : 
Very respectfully, your } Mr. Ma : 
CHARLES D. WALcorT, Seerctary. | Capt. P r. It 
Hon. Ernest W. RoperrTs, Mr. Macon. Then 
United States House of Representatives, | for a di 133 
Washington, D. O. Capt. Pesny. Ne 
sad roger 
List of specimens reccived as a gift from Lieut. Robert B. Peary ted | < eet ae 7 ‘ 
States Navy, in i887. | Nae P i 
One small kyak. See : 
Alcoholic specimens of shells and fishes from Greenland. ty 
Specimens of steatite. volcanic rock, mineral 4 et 2 specimens | ~ yy. wy 
: of graphite, and 2 specimens of lignite fr Greer I. p 
One specimen of rose quartz, 1 specimen of ite, 2 spe ‘ = 
terrestrial native iron, 1 specimen of muscovite specimen of tour- | 
maline in quartz. feegess 
sai i I 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 10 $2 
OFFICER OF THE SECRETARY, i di 
| , Washington, February 24, 191 ee 
ta Hon. Ernest W. Roperrs, | sta 
; House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. | fin 
Dear Sir: Your letter of the 23d instant requesting copies of 1 | di 
made by Commander Robert F. Peary, United States Navy, relativ y | 
his Arctic explorations has been referred to the Navy Department for | numb« nd t 
attention. | any signs th whe f¢ 
Very truly, yours Bens. S. Cass, i} we should z for it I 
cting Secretary. } si 
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there had been a bamboo pole put in the boxes and at the top a little 
piece of red bunting I expected that the cache and the bamboo pole 
would be Suried in the snow. I sent those men, or was going to start 
them to see if there was any indication for us to dig for, when one of 
the vkimos called my attention to the fact that one of the dogs had 
either slipped his harness, or perhaps had not been harnessed, and 
that this dog was digging in the snow, and the Eskimo intimated that 
perhaps the cache was there. ¢ 

[ ran out with the Eskimo and found a little ripple there in the 
snow. On the windward nothing could be seen, but here on the lee- 
ward side, was a little part of the top of the pole that the dog had 
either seen or smelled and gone to, and that pole and cache was not 
oyer 100 yards from my sledge. I do not pretend to say that I could 
do that every time, but it. shows that I was fortunate that time. The 





| 


| calculations, and using data that was not avatlable to Capt. 


journey I speak of across the cap was approximately 500 miles each | 


way, and I made the land both going and coming on that journey. 


Mr. Macon, It being settled astronomically and scientifically, so | 


to speak, that the latitudes run north and south and the longitudes 


east and west, how could you ascertain that you were 4 or 5 miles | 
from the pole toward Bering Sea on the 7th, having taken no lon- 
gitude observation? You had never taken longitude observations which | 


run north and south? 

Capt. Veary. What is the question? 

Mr. Macon. How did you come to the conclusion that you were + or 
5 miles from the pole toward Bering Sea when you had not taken 
uny longitude observations ? 5 

Capt. Peary. I did not know that until I had taken my observations, 

Mr. Macon. But you took no longitude observations * 

Capt. Peary. I took no observations for longitude. 

Mr. Macon. What character of observations led you to conclude that 
you were west of the pole 4 or 5 miles? 

Capt. Prary. The observations taken by me at those two places of 
which I speak. After I had taken the series of observations which 
I had noted, I felt I knew approximately my position, as indicated 
in the book. 

Mr. Macon, Explorers and a certain class of scientists tell us that 
conditions are such in the Arctic Zone that an object will have a ver 
much larger appearance to the naked eye than here. In that lati- 
tude, I have been told, an ordinary hare would be the size of a good- 
sized animal, and that an object that might appear small here would 
be about the size of a mountain, and though a great distance off would 
appear close to you. What do you know about that? 

Capt. Peary. I have read. such accounts. As to the so-called small 
animals being taken for large animals, I think I have read similar 
accounts, but I have had no personal experience. As regards the 
landscape, the tendency is for one to underestimate the altitude of 
mountains, and one reason for that is that there is nothing with which 


the eye is acquainted in order to form an estimate of height, no trees | 


or houses, and as a rule a man will underestimate elevations of the 
land. The other objects which you have mentioned, animals and the 
like, I personally have not had that experience. I do not recall any 
member of my party having had that experience. 

Mr. Macon. A member of your party a few years ago told me per- 
sonally that he observed the very condition that I have stated in the 
latitude in which you were traveling before you went as far up as you 
did, and if that condition does exist, that an animal is so magnitied 
or an object is so magnified, how do you explain te the committee that 
you took a correct observation ? 

Mr. Dawson. It would not affect the instrument? 

Capt. Peary. It would not affect the instrument. 

Mr. EnGLeBricutr. And it would not affect the eye? 


Capt. Peary. I do not see how the eye would be affected in that way. | 
Mr. Macon. The same eye that looked through the instrument would | 


look at the animal. 

Mr. Bur ter. These men who wrote on the subject have had experi- 
ence in the regions’? 

Mr. Macon, This gentleman went on one of the expeditions with the 
captain, 

Mr. ExGurpricir., Was that Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Macon. Yes, sir. Can you say he is not a credible witness? 

Mr. ENGLepRicntr. I do not know whether he is or not. He was 
here this morning. 

Mr. Macon. Have you submitted all of your observations with the 
computations to the department ’ 

Capt. Peary. I have not. 

Mr. Macon. Did you submit any observation of temperature for 
air, water, barometer readings, wind velocity, and the direction of 
the water? 

Capt. Peary. Meteorological reports were submitted to the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. I took no water temperatures on 
the sledge journey. I think some were taken on the upward voyage 
and the return voyage. The direction of the wind has not, as far as 
I know, been compiled separately from the notes of the party. That 
is n matter I touched on yesterday. I had it in mind later on to make 
a compilation of the weather and temperature conditions, a series by 
various parties simultaneously, those parties being scattered over a 
considerable area of territory, some parties being at Camp Jessup, 
some at Fort Conger, and others at the ship. The data as to the 
direction of the wind and general water conditions at different points 
on the same day has not been compiled and worked up, but that could 
be done. 

Mr. Macon, Can you prepare a map showing the exact location, 
giving the hours at each point, on April 6, 10 a. m.: April 6, noon: 
April 6, midnight; April 7, 6 a. m.; April 7, noon, April 7, 4 p. m.? 

Capt. Peary. Such a map can be prepared. 

Mr. Macon, It was not prepared? 

Capt. Prary. I have not personally prepared it. 

Mr. Macon, Could you prepare it here just as well as you could up 
there ? 

Capt. Peary. I would say that here would be the only place that 
it could be prepared, after a careful reduction and discussion of the 
observations, It could be prepared approximately up there, 

Mr. Burier. Have you sufficient observations—excuse me, Mr, 
Macon, will you ask Capt. Peary where he has sufficient observations 
from which such a map could be made? 

Mr. Macon. Have you a record of such observations that were made 
at the time from which you could prepare such a map? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Macon. Have you exhibited that to the committee? 

Capt. Peary. Have I submited what? 

Mr. Macon. Have you submitted it to this committee, or did you 
submit it to the committee that passed upon your report—the Geo- 
graphic Soctlety? 
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Mr. ENGLebricnt. It might save some time te state that we haye 
gentlemen present who prepared such a map from the observations 
that Capt. Peary made at the North Pole, independent of Capt. Peary 
Peary 


} . 
obser 


at all in the way of chronometer observations. The chronometer 
yations are before this committee. 

Mr. Burien. If the committee want the map, they can hav I 
do not want to see it; I would not understand it if L’saw it. 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Chairman, we are making a record here— 

Mr. GeTcre. That is all right, if the gentleman wants the map 

Mr. Macon (continuing). And we want to have Capt. an’ 
knowledge—— ; 

Mr. Butier. It Is your privilege to question him, Mr. Ma 

Mr. Macon (continuing). About these matters, 

Mr. Burien. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Macon. I believe there were two poles, one Rnown as the North 
Pole, and the other as the magneile pole, 

Capt. Peary. That is right. 

Mr. Macon. To which does the compass point? 

Capt. Prary. The compass tends to point—-that is, the north 
of the needle in the northern hemisphere tends to point toward 
north inagnetic pole. If you get near enough to the magnetic 
where the strength of attraction is sufficient, it will point to it. 

Mr, Macon. And does it not tend to point toward the real pole? 

Capt. Peary. It does not peint toward the real pole except in 
tain positions on the globe. 

Mr. Macon, Then if you took no observations would your ! 
lead you directly, over a broken course of 1383 miles, to the North 
when it tended to noint toward the magnetic pole? 

Capt. Prany. In connection with other means, yes; it would 
me in doing so. 

Mr. Macos. What distance is the magnetic pole estimated | 
from the real pole? 

Capt. Peary. That I can not say offhand, but E will say approximat: 
1,500 or 1,606 miles. 

Mr. Dawson. It is just 20 degrees on that map [indleating], 

Capt. Prany. Specifically or precisely the magnetic pole is locate 
somewhere here [indicating on map], near King Williams Land, jus: 
a little north of the mainland of the American Continent. There is 
gentleman here who can probably give yeu the precise point. 

Mr. Macon. We are examining you here now and not examining th 
other gentleman. 

Capt. Prary. I was simply referring to a gentleman whose memo 
might be better than mine-—20°:; that would be 1,200 geographi 
miles, or 1.400 statute miles, approximately, as taken from that map 

Mr. Macon. At an angle of about how many degrees would that 
from the North Pele’ Say from a given point like you had up th 
at Bartlett's camp? 

Capt. Peary. I doe not know that T understand the question. 

Mr. Macox. At what angle, how many degrees—we speak of a th 
being at an angle of about 45°, such as a leaning tree or someth 
of that kind, leaning at an angle of about 45°. Now, what angle wo 
the magnetic pole be from the North Pole from the point that Ba 
turned back? 

Capt. Peary. That I could not say without measuring it from 
map. 

Mr. Macon. It would be a considerable angle, would it not? 

Capt. Peary. As I have said, I could not tell without measuring 
from the map. 

Mr. EnGurpricnr. The map speaks for itself. I submit ther: 
map that shows the magnetic pele and shows the course Capt. P 
took. 

Mr. Macon. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that I am examining ©; 
Peary. 

Mr. ENcierricnr. Then examine him on the map. 

Mr. Macon. He is at liberty to use any map that he sees fit 
when he is using the gentleman from California he is not using » | 

Mr. Bares. I do not know that any one gentleman has a day to ex 
amine him. I dent know that any one gentleman of the committ: 
has 2 mortgage on a whole day of this committee’s time to exan 
this gentleman. 

Mr. Macon. Let us have an understanding. I want the gentle 
from Pennsylvania to understand that he can not influence me. 

Mr. Bares. The gentleman does not try to influence the gentlenern 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. Macon. I want to say right here, Mr. Chairman, that we had i 
distinctly understood when this proceeding opened that each mem 
of the committee should have an opportunity of making such examlua 
tion of Capt. Peary as he saw fit. 

Mr. Bates. But not the exclusive right. 

Mr. Macon. I have waited until the last, and allowed every othe 
member of this committee to examine before me. 

Mr. Bates. Oh, no; there are several other questions to be asked. 

Mr. Macon. I say I have waited until every other member of the 
committee has examined him; my name was last on the subcommittee 
and I waited until the last before proceeding with my examination 

Mr. Bates. We may not be through when the gentleman from At 
kansas is through. 

Mr. Macon. Then you have the right to take up the examination 
and go on. 

Mr. Bates. I am very glad you accord me that right. 

Mr. Macon. I will not question it, 

Mr. Burter. Will you answer the gentleman's question ? 

Mr. Macon. I don’t care if you ask a question, but I do not want 2 
member of the committee to make suggestions to the captain abor'! 
this, that, or the other; I am asking him the questions, 

Mr. Butter. While Mr. Macon is examining his memoranda here 
if you will permit me, I will ask a question. You and Capt. Bartlet: 
agree that at a certain latitude, according to Capt. Bartlett's own 
measurements, you separated ? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Butter. That was on the Ist day of April, 1909? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. BuTuer. Bartlett returned south over the trail and you went 
directly north? 

Capt. Peary. [ did. 

Mr. Butter. And you marched six days or nights together? You 
made six marches? 

Capt. Prary. We made five marches from early in the morning of 
the 2d until a little before noon of the 6th. If I may make one point, 
Mr. Chairman, I would say that march and day are not synonymous 
in this work. 

Mr. Brruer. Well, this, in part, takes you over what you haye al 
ready stated. I would like to have it in my mind again. Your aver- 
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‘ PY n actual s 2 

\ I LE You took a rest bout thr I - 

I t W took a est there W : < 
iv of March und rested through the Ist of April tt »} 

M Rercer. And then you took these five successiy d 

red north from that point 

Capt. Peary. I did I would like to make one point of ¢ tion 

onnection : That on the upward jo ney my rs had 

t st and b doub! rat red \ € irches 

pn h from the tand we waited six days, resting f! z 

ther We were ‘ ty ‘ t there 

A the end of the seventh march all the dogs bad a full da 

' traveling. At the end of the twelfth ia ha 

dav’s rest. At the end of the seventeenth march, when Marvin t “] 
k. they had a day’s rest. At the end of the twenty-sece : 

when Bartlett turned ek, they had a day's rest 0 ' e tions 

so that at intervals five marche n the upw i trip th lows had 

full day's rest. Thev did not get rest th et } i 

Mr. Macon When Messrs. Gannett nd T inn t the 
ommittee last spring they stated that the ould net have relied upoen 
the report of the observatior y yor n 

1 were or about discovering pole. Do you know ! her or not 

alculations about that are correct? 

Capt. Peary. I know nothing about it I do not know what their 
testimony was; I dv not know what their stat nt was, what they 
mav have said. 

Mr. Macon. They stated they examined your instruments at the 
station—presumably the station here tn Washingtor A curs 

ination of your instruments would not be evidence of vwur havir 


used them at all in that latitude, would it—the examination otf f 
instruments here would not be evidence of their being used at all 
mld it? 
Capt. Peary. That I conld not say, sir 
Mr. Macon. Would recomputing the rec 3 
satisfactory evidence of where you were when they were taken recoln- 
puted here tn Washington? 
Capt. Peary. [I de net know that I understand that question. 











Mr. Macon. I ask you if a recomputing of your record the records 
of your observations—would be a satisfactory evidence? 

Capt. Prary. I should say that it would be generally so con red 

Mr. Macon. It would be generally so considered? 

Capt. Peary. That would be my opinion. 

Mr. Macon. Then, when they could uot rely upon them, you appear 
to differ from them—Messrs. Gannett and Tittmaun he pass non 


your record. Your narrative could have been written here in Wash 
ington or at Bartletts ‘amp. That could not be onside or 
tent or satisfactory evidence by geographers or scientists, could [t? 
Mr. Bares This witness is not here to be lectured 

r. Macon, I am asking questions. 

Bates. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this witness is not here 
lectured. 

Macon. T am not lecturing him. 

Bates. You were giving an opinion of Mr. Macon 

. Macon. If am offensive to the gentleman from Pennsy!vania——— 
Bates. No; you are not; but you are taking up valuable time 
. Macon. My time is as valuable to me as it is to vou, and I ir 
sist I am taking up time trying to ascertain the truth—not what 
pemmican is made of. You did net complain when they were asking 
about immaterial things this morning. 

Mr. Batss. I objected because the gentleman's remark 
sense, & Severe stricture on the witness, who came befo 
request. 

Mr. Macon. IT am asking him questions. He can decline to answ 
any one of them if he wants to. 

Mr. BuTtLer. Ask a question, Mr. Macon. We invited Capt. Peary 








to come, and I am sure he will answer anything he feels he can 
answer. 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Roberts asked you something yesterday about a 
pamphlet you had published, which is sort of a cursory history of 


your route. Did that contain the report that vou filed, with all the 
facts contained in the report that you filed with the Geodetic or 
graphic Seciety when you came back? 

Capt. Peary. It did not contain the tidal or meteorological observa- 
tions or all of the soundings. 

Mr. Macon. Does not your book contain all of those? 

Capt. Peary. It does not. It contains simply a summary of th 

Mr. Macon I believe Mr. Roberts asked you if, in submitting your 
report to the Government, you made the request that ff it was per 
missible that they would not make public your profile and set of 
soundings. 

Capt. Peary. That is covered, I think, in the hearings of yesterday 
formally and completely. e 

Mr. Macon. You said, I believe, that you would file with the 
mittee your reasons for asking secrecy on that occasion. 

Capt. Peary. I did. 

Mr. Macon. Have you done so? 

Capt. Peary. I have that part of the report yet to insert: that an- 
swer is in my possession now. I was furnishing material for com 
pleting the hearings orevious to that, nearly all last night, and did 
not have time to complete it; but it will be in the committee's hands 
in a very short time. I would like to make this statement tn nnec 
tion with that point: It was simply a request on my part that it be 
done, if permissible, it was not an insistence or anything of the kind 
it was simply a request that if it were permissible it might be delayed 
for the present y 

Mr. Macon. The reasons given the committee by the gentleman wh 
appeared before it in explanation of your refusal to submit your 
proofs a year ago—or last spring, practically a year ago—were that 
you were under contract with some magazines, and that it would Inter 
fere with the financial end of your discovery if you were to disclose 
your findings of facts to the committee. Did yon afterwards have t 
change that contract with the magazines—the monetary part of it? 

Capt. Peary. What was that last part, please? 

Mr. Macon. You were under contract to some magazir 
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Mr. Macon, It is always insisted that in climates of that character 
it is almost impossible for a man to stand erect. You aever bad any 
experience of that kind? 

Capt. Peary. I did not, 

Mr. Macon. You were able to stand as erect and move as freely as 
you did down here when you were marching over the smooth paved road 
from here out by Chevy Chase? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. : 

Mr. Macon. And just there you will pardon me for calling attention 
to one observation that I noticed in your book. Just before you got tv 
the pole you state that the dogs even caught the spirit of the occasion, 
or of the party, and tossed their heads in the air and curled their tails 
and emitted yelps, and so on. What in the world could have brought 
about such a feeling as that upon the dogs? 

Mr. BuTLer. They were getting home, he said. 

Mr. Macon. No; they were going toward the pole. 

Mr. BuTLer. I asked him about the return—the joy of the dogs. That 
I could appreciate, when the dogs’ heads were turned toward home. 

Capt. Peary. I don’t locate the point in my book, but my impression 
is that I stated that the dogs appeared to have caught the spirit of the 
party, and I think, although I do not see it here, that I stated that that 
might be due perbaps to the reduced friction of the sledges; in other 
words, the reduced force necessary to drag them resulting from the rise 
in temperature. If that answer will be accepted I will make it as such, 
although the precise language can be found in the book. 

Mr. Macon. Now, Captain, you said it was 133 miles from where Capt. 
Bartlett left you to the North Pole, and before starting you were walking 
to and fro and made up your mind that you were going to reach the 
pole in 5 marches, and you proceeded along the lines mapped out, and 
did make it in 5 marches, getting to the pole just about the time you 
sald you were going to get there, about 10 o’clock in the morning, in 
time to take an observation. How far did you travel the first day? 

Capt. Ppary. That is all noted, I think, in the hearing of yesterday, 
both in answer to questions and in connected statements. Twenty-five 
iniles was my estimate the first day. 

Mr. Macon. Each day’s travel was estimated, not measured? 

Capt. Peary, It was. 

Mr. Macon. How did you arrive at that estimation? The surface 
Was not entirely smooth, was it, for that distance; you had pressure 
ridges and breaks here and there, ice mountains to go over—that is, 
they were pretty considerable elevation, you said in your examination— 
how could you make an intelligent estimate as to the distance when 
those hard conditions of travel existed? 

Capt. Peary. A matter of judgment, the result of years of experience 
in precisely that same kind of work. I think that a similar example 
might be the fact that a man who has been on ships a good deal would 
be able to look over the side of the ship into the water passing along 
its side, and make a pretty close guess at the number of knots the ship 
was making. But I will let the first part of my answer stand as my 
answer. 

Mr. Macon. I was going to ask you a question in response to the 
latter part of your answer. I was going to ask if it was not easier for 
a navigator to estimate the speed of a vessel on a smooth surface of 
water than it would be for an explorer to estimate the travel he was 
making over such ridges as you were talking about, up and down, stop- 
ping to cross the leads and sometimes taking longer to cross one lead 
than another? That occurs, does it not? 

Capt. Peary. It is a matter of judgment in both cases, I would say. 

Mr. Macon. So you would just figure the matter out along the line 
of your judgment. Now, you made the 133 miles in 5 marches? 

Capt. Peary. One bundred and thirty miles. 

Mr. Macon. Your book sald 135 miles, I think. 

Capt. Peary. We made the distance from the camp where 
left me to Camp Jesup in 5 marches, 

Mr. Macon. That was 133 miles; it would be 26% miles per day. Can 
you call to mind the travels of any explorer that discloses such a record 
as that—5 days’ marching with an average of 26% miles, over an un- 
known sea of ice? ; iy 

Capt. Peary. I can not give the figures right here. If it is material 
in that connection, that can be inserted in the record of the committee, 
if it desires it. Beginning on page 29 and ending on page 30 of Mr, 
Moore's speech of last winter, comparative distances are to be found, 
which I think have not as yet gone into the record. 

Mr. Bates. What date was that speech, so it 
being part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Capt. Peary. March 22, 1910. 

Mr. Bates. In the House of Representatives? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. Who furnished him with the data, do you know? 

Capt. Peary. It is stated that Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, director and 
editor of the National Geographic Society, furnished it. It is as follows: 

‘Referring to the time occupied by Peary in his last dash to the pole, 
Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, director and editor of the National Geographic 
Society, Says: ; 

“*Tn view of the recent published statement by a Member of Congress 
doubting the distances traveled by Peary on his last northern sledge 
journey, I have gone to some trouble to obtain correct figures from the 
narrative of Peary’s last and previous expeditions. 

“* Anyone who cares to take the time and trouble can verify these 
figures and will find the following results : 

“* Peary’s average distance per march from Cape Columbia to where 
Bartlett turned back was 12.8 miles. Had it not been for the north 
wind two days, setting them back, this average would have been 139 
miles. Between two observations taken by Marvin the average of three 
marches was 168 miles. Several of the marches were 20 miles. 

“*Tlis average, from the time Bartlett left him, to the pole was 2 
miles. His average on his return was 25.6 miles. 

“* For comparison with the above figures, as showing that these 
averages are not at all excessive, the following facts can be taken from 
the narrative of the last expedition and previous ones: 

“* Peary’s last two_marches on the return from Cape Columbia to 
the Roosevelt, were 45 miles each. On this and previous expeditions 
the journey from Cape Hecla to the Roosevelt, a distance of 45 to 50 
miles, was made in one march. The distance from Cape Columbia to 
— was also made on other occasions in one march. The march from 
the Roosevelt to Porter Bay, a distance of 35 miles, was repeatedly 
made in 8, 10, and 12 hours. Macmillan and Borup returning from Cape 
Morris Jesup to the Roosevelt, made the distance of 250 mafies or more 
in eight marches, an average of over $1 miles a march. Peary, in one 
of his earlier expeditions, made the distance from Cape Wilkes to Cape 
PD'Urville, a distance of Gb to 70 miles, in one march. He repeatedly 
made the march from Cape D'Urville to Cape Fraser, a distance of 40 
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miles, in one march, and in the winter of 1899-1900 traveled from Fitah 
to a point in Robertson Bay, 60 miles distant, in less than 12 hours 

“* On his return from Independence Bay to Bowdoin Bay, Peary av: 
aged 20 miles a day for 25 successive marches, 210 miles in 7 succe 
sive marches (an average of 30 miles a day). making the last mar 
of 40 miles, all these with dogs net driven by Eskimo drivers. 

“* On more than one occasion in the fall of 1900 Peary’s parties went 
from Lake Hazen to Fort Conger, both by the Bellows route and by th 
Black Vale route, distances either way of 50 miles overland, in ov 
march. ‘his after the sun had set for the winter. 

*“*In February, 1899, before the sun returned, Peary (with | 
feet frozen six weeks before), sledged from Conger to Cape D'Urvyille, ; 
distance of over 200 miles, in 11 marches, in an average temperature o 
533° below zero, an average of about 20 miles. In March of 1902 j 
went from Cape Sabine to Fort Conger, a distance of 250 to 300 miles a 
traveled, in 12 marches, an average of 21 to 25 miles, and later coy 
— the same distance again in 11 marches, an average of 22 to 
miles, 

*“*In the history of polar explorations no one has had so much an: 
such long-continued training in ice work as Peary: his speed is th 
result of long years of practice, resulting in great physical enduran 
and skill in the use of the sledge.’ ” 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Grosvenor is a member of the National Geographi 
Society, is he not? 

Capt. Peary. It states here he is director and editor. 

Mr. Macon. There was nothing in what he said that attempt 
compare conditions——— 

Mr. BuTLER. What is the average dog travel? 
there? 

Capt. Peary. There was no average given. 

Mr. Macon. Under similar conditions as these I am talking alo 
Iam not talking about dog races up in Alaska. 

Mr. Butter. If we only had somebody else that had been up the 
with the dogs; but he is the only man that has been up there. 

Mr. Macon. Others have been there. 

Mr. Butter. I mean under like conditions with these many dogs, 


Does Mr. Moone 


Mr. Macon. That is what I am trying to get at. Under like co: 
ditions and circumstances. Can he show where any other explor 


ever made such a record as he has made? 

Capt. Peary. There is one point, Mr. Chairman, that I would like + 
note, and that is, as far as I know, no other expeditions than my ow: 
have ever utilized Eskimo drivers and the full-blooded Eskimo dogs i: 
their entirety and perfection. I may be wrong in that statement 
there may be one or two exceptions to that statement, but that is m 
impression, 

Mr. Macon. A good deal has been said here about your having th 
best dogs all the time, keeping the best dogs. ‘The best dogs cou! 
not travel any faster than the poorest dogs, could they, when they we: 
yoked together ? 

Mr. BurLer, They were all the best dogs, 

Mr. Macon. If they were yoked together, the good and the bad, th 
good ones could not travel any faster than the worst ones. 

Capt. Peary. No sledges can travel any farther than the combin: 
tractive force of the team. Some dogs would pull better than othe: 


Mr. Burver. Just as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
Mr. Macon. Therefore when you have the best dogs taken out of i 
team and put together, and the weak dogs in another, that would |: i 


no advantage from the fact that they had to go along together. 

Mr. Dawson. Except that they sent the weak dogs back. 

Mr. Macon. But they had some of the weak dogs going forward a 
the time and some of them even killed as they went on between whe 
Bartlett returned and the pole, because they were no account. I 
trying to find out about these things. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I would like to insert there in the record that th 
Coast and Geodetic Survey report of 1901, in describing the experiences 
of Mr. Turner, reports that he left Rampart, on the Porcupine Rive: 
and made a trip to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, near Herschel Island 
and back, a round trip of 400 miles, crossing a mountain range fron 
5,000 to 7,000 feet high in 18 days. The homeward trip was made in 
6 days, or an average of 33 miles a day. 

Mr. Macon. Were the conditions the same as these? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. It was arctic travel. 

Mr. Macon. The same territory? The dogs had not traveled for a 
great many days before they started on this mad rush for the pole, 
either. ‘These dogs of Capt. Peary, as I understand it, had been trave! 
ing for quite a number of days before they got to where he made th: 
final dash for the pole—all of them, and therefore they could not hay: 
been in the same tine condition that they were when he started froin 
Cape Columbia. Now, about this travel, Captain. You said that you 
were preparing your sledges; that you kept the best ones with you al! 
the time. Could you explain how you could make them better up in 
that frozen region than you made them in the first instance where you 
had better climate, better conditions, better materials to work wit! 
and on? 

Capt. PreAry. I don’t know that the sledges could be made better up 
there than they were when they started, but where a sledge was broken 
repairs would consist of lashing up a crack or injury to the sledge. 
and in some cases, at the long stops, breaking up a poor sledge ani 
utilizing the material to replace parts of broken sledges, broken cross 
bars, and the like. 

Mr. Macon. But you will not contend that those sledges were bette: 
than when they started with Capt. Bartlett for Columbia and therefor: 
you would travel faster with them than while he was with you break 
ng the ice for you? If you do not care to answer that I would ask you 
how it was that you could travel so much faster with nobody to break 
the ice, nobody to construct your igloos except yourself than you could 
when you had supporting parties, that I understand were with you for 
the sole and express purpose of helping you to break the way so you 
eould preserve your strength to make this final dash; how could you 
travel so much faster than you could with the assistance you had beture 
Capt. Bartlett turned back 

Capt. Peary. I would like to refer to the narrative in regard to that 
and say that it was a question of a spurt and dash with every man. 

Mr. Burter. Is it all written in the book here? 

Capt. Peary. I think it is in the book—the reason for that. 

Mr. Burier. Would you be willing to let us put that book in evi 
dence? 

Mr. Macon. You can put the whole book in evidence. 

Mr. Burier. All right, rather than to have to read it over now. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I would suggest that you offer the book in evi- 
dence 

Mr. Macon. I offer the book in evidence. 
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| 
Mr. Butter. It will cost something to publish that book. I in- | Capt. Peary. I found him at the R tat Cape Sl 
tended to ask to have read just that part of his statement here | Mr. Macon. How long had he art i the efore you 
Mr. Macon. This record is going to be independent of the book, and } Capt. PBaRY. Four days. 
I want it in the record. J | Mr. Macon. He was ther \ ul 1? 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You can offer, Mr. Macon, the parts of the book to | Capt. Peary. Four days. 
which reference has been made. | Mr. Macon. He had to travel ba or road the 1 
Mr. Macon. I will let the captain do the offering. I am asking the | were much fresher than when you got to them, w t} aaa 
guestions, and he can answer them in his own way. 4 apt. PEARY. I nder the conditions of existing eathe I s} ) sav 
Capt. Peary. I think I answered that. that there would be littie or no differencs mn the haracte ; +} P ' 
Mr. Macon. You answered by saying you referred to the book. I | at the time that Bartlett passed over it and its character wt | 1 
want this record complete. If you are going to designate the parts of | over it, with this difference, that the trail would have t! 
the book that you want to go in, I want to follow that up. marks or additional travel of Bartlett's sledge. 
Mr. Bares. He explained that in his oral testimony yesterday. Mr. SUTLER. Did Bartlett strike a lead ? 
Mr. Macon. Did you ever hear of the other side asking a question } , Capt. PRary. Chat is covered tn his journal. There is tl 
over when it was not satisfied with the answer given? | rought out in his journal, that the last 45 miles before rea 
Mr. Bates. This is not a court of law, with technical cross-examina- land Bartlett had to break, or did break, a new trail. He perhap 


} 
| 
tion laws. have found the trail from that lead in, but he 
Mr. Macon. But there are two sides to this, as in every other ques preferred to go straight in for the land rather 
| 





~ . -~ t 
tion, as I understand it. for the trail, and did so. I had his trail to follow when I 


Mr. Dawson. I can see no reason for repeating all the testimony. there, _ 
Mr. Macon. I do not remember to have asked a single question that Mr. Macon. On the 7th of Ap while you were mak 
Mr. Englebright or Mr. Bates has asked or that you have asked. you made a sounding of 1,500 fatho 
Mr. Dawson. I have not asked any. Capt. PEARY. Yes. 
Mr. Macon. I would like to have that in the record, Capt. Peary, so Mr. M ACON, About how lor g did it take you to 1 ake tl 
as to make the record here complete—what your average travel was Capt. Peary. It did not take us very g. In mak 
while you had your supporting parties with you, while your dogs were | Wire runs out very rapidly. 
fresher than they were when you left Bartlett, 87° 40’. oe Acon. You did not estimate the 
Capt. Peary. I think that question was answered, what the average apt. Peary. U did not estimate the ‘ If we had ) 


speed was per march. The stenographer, I think, figured that out. reel in that wire and lead, it would have de layed us a good 


Mr. Macon. With Capt. Bartlett. We figured out what yours was running out of the wire and lead is not a long operation rh vill 
after you left. oo oe nanety. 1 , +} . 4 ’ 

Capt. Peary. I think he has the figures here from Columbia to Capt. | 4, Mr. Macon. How long before that had the wire been used tn 
Bartlett’s camp. 1e soundings——the last sounding preceding that how long a time had 


intervened ? 
Capt. Peary. Bartlett made a sounding on the 25th or 26 
or possibly the 27th, somewhere along there 
Mr. Macon. What was the temperature then? 
Capt. PEARY. I could not say offhand. It may be noted in th 
Mr. Macon. Was it cold enough for the water to have fr: 
wire as you reeled it in, so as to have made it stick : 
to unreel when you attempted to make another soundir 
Capt. Peary. It did not make it hard to unreel, : 


Mr. Macon. To 87° 47’; I would like to have that in the record to 
show just what your average travel was. ‘The dogs were fresher then 
than they were afterwards. 

Mr. Roserts. If you want to refer to it, I have it right here. 

Capt. Peary. Well, I wiil refer to that page in the book. 

Mr. Rosperts,. It is at page 286, 

Capt. Peary. The last two paragraphs of page 286 in my book: 

‘*So that with my party reduced to five or six men, every man, dog, 
and sledge under my individual eye, myself in the lead, and all recog- 
nizing that the moment had now come to let ourselves out for all there 
was in us, we naturally bettered our previous speed. 

“When Bartlett left us the sledges had been practically rebuilt, all 
the best dogs were in our pack, and we all understood that we must 
attain our object and get back as quickly as we possibly could. The 
weather was in our favor. The average march for the whole journey 
from the land to the pole was over 15 miles. We had repeatedly made 
ymarches of 20 miles. Our average for five marches from the point 

' where the last supporting party turned back was about 26 miles.” 

i Mr. Macon. Now, Captain, I would like to get the exact distance 
i traveled by you on the 7th of April, 1909. I would like to get the ex- 
| 








on no o on 
was there any sluggishness of the reel in running out the wire and t! 
lead. At times, and perhaps I might say on every occasion, the wire, 
it came in, before it came to the reel, passed through a fur-mitten, or 
blanket mitten, or a piece of fur, or something, as it was reeled up in 
such a way [illustrating] as to take nearly or quite all the water off th 
wire before it went on to the reel But independent of that, there wa 
not any sluggishness or retardation of the action of the reel in runt 
out as the result of the different strands of wire freezing together 

Mr. MAcon. What was the condition of the weather while you were at 
the pole? 

Capt. Peary. As stated in my book 

Mr. Macon. I believe you stated in the book that during the 30 hours 
you stayed at the pole it was clear and calm, cloudless and flawl Let 
me have that book, please. 

Mr. BuTLer. How late are we going to stay here? 

Mr. BATes. I have another question or two I would like toa 


Mr. Macon, I am not through ye 
| 


act distance traveled by you that day. You made a good many meand- 
ering trips around? 

Capt. Peary. An estimated distance of about 50 miles. <A greater 
portion of that—or half of it—-with light sledge and double team of 
dogs. 

Mr. Macon. You say you traveled an estimated distance of 10 miles 
out in one direction ? 

Capt. Peary. That was not on the 7th. 

Mr. Macon. That was not on the 7th? 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. Bates. His return trip was on the 7th. 

Mr. Macon. I know, at 4 o'clock, but this is before 4 o’elock. It is 
some little time on the 7th before 4 o’clock. I understand he traveled 
10 miles out and 10 miles back on the 7th. 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. Macon. And 8 miles out in another direction and 8 miles back, 
and then left and made a sounding on the way to—what camp was it 
you stopped at the night of the 7th? 

Capt. Peary. The night of the 7th, our last upward camp. 

Mr. Macon. How far was that from the pole? 

Capt. Peary. An estimated distance of 30 miles from Camp Jesup. 
We slept at that camp. 

Mr. Macon. Thirty and 20 would be 50 and 16 would be 66? 

Capt. Peary. Excuse me—— 

Mr. Macon. They were nautical miles? 

Capt. Peary. Excuse me, those figures are not accurate. 

Mr. Macon. They are all estimated? 

t Capt. Peary. Excuse me. The travel on the 7th was 10 miles return 

2 from the farthest point (estimated) ; an estimated 8 miles to the right 

: and back; and then the distance to our tast forward camp. Whether 
that last march was all on the 7th or not I can not say; it may have 
been after midnight when we reached our igloo. The first 10 miles that 
you have there are not in the count. 


Mr. Bates. Well, how long are we going to continue this examinat 

Mr. BuTier. I don't know. 

Mr. Macon. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bates. A day for each member of the committee wonld make a 
very long and unreasonable examination 

Mr. Macon. If the gentleman ys I have not been interrupted I 
don’t understand the definition of interruption. Perhaps he has a di 
ferent detinition of the word. 

Mr. Bates. But no other gentleman of the committee ha onsumed 
the time that the gentleman from Arkansas has, or even one-fifth of it 

Mr. Macon. No gentleman has consumed the time to-day—that | 
of to-day. I did not start until Mr. Roberts finished. The gentleman 
ean have the rest of the time as soon as I get through. I will that 
to show my fairness in the matter 

Mr. BuTLER. I am not going to sit and listen to him, for one 

Mr. BATes. I have some regard for the exigencies of the occa nm. f 
I do not propose to take up more than five minutes of time 

Mr. Macon. In response to that—‘ clear and calm, cloudls 
flawless ’"—I desire to submit a few pictures here in your bor Cay 
tain. The flags taken up there, to be found on pages 284 and 2 
appear to be waving in a gale. These two appear to be wa i ‘ 
gale, blowing like that [indicating]. You would not call that 








less, would you? 
Capt. Peary. Does it not state there that ther vas suffici 

from the west—or from the left—at times to straizhten out th ‘ 
Mr. Macon. These two appear to be in a gale The wind is so stror 

that it stretches them right out. That would not be an ordinar 


breeze, to keep a flag floating out like our : 1 would be K tence 














Mr. Macon. Those were nautical miles, were they not? straight out from your body; it would have to be more tl 
Capt. Peary. They are estimated nautical miles ; yes. nary breeze, and I was simply submitting these photogr 
Mr. Macon. What is the difference between a nautical and a statute | nection with your statement in the book abo Cae on 
mile; how many statute miles would that be? | that day. 
: Capt. Peary. About 800 feet difference. Now, I have another picture here that I ct t. ¥ 
: Mr, Macon. What difference in the travel would that be? } it was clear and calm. I find here, on page 298, four pict 
Fe Capt. Peary. I do not remember the precise constant as between a | were taken by you, some of which indicate that it A ' 
% nautical and statute mile, but that is about the difference—S800 feet. | black. I would like you to explain to the com: ’ 
a Mr. Macon. Did you take into account any detours, by reason of | pictures would be as dark as that nidlic taken 
4 having to go around any object, any obstruction, or going over obstruc- | day. This looks like it might be practically nig 
tions, did you make any estimate about them? Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. What page are you referring t 
Capt. Peary. My estimate of the distance, as I have stated, was that | Mr. Macon. Page 208 
; it was 10 miles to my farthest point and 8 miles to the point to the Mr. Burien. There was not any night up there at that 
ag right—I was about to say east, but there is no east or west there. | Mr. Macon. Only one seems to have been t n oO! 
s Mr. Macon. How long was it after Capt. Bartlett reached his camp | Maybe Capt. Peary can explain tl 
a on the return is that you have arrived there? | Capt. Peary. I think some shadows will show in th 
e Capt. Peary. Reached where? | pictures. 
a Mr. Macon: His camp on the return trip. He left you at 87° 47’| Mr. Macon. But this is all shadow [indicatir 
$ and went back to his camp. ‘ Capt. Peary. That, I think, would be a question for a pt 
“3 Capt. Peary. What camp? to answer. The reproduction can not be quite arp 
° Mr. Macon. Bartlett’s camp, I understand. the original photographie print or negative 
F Capt. Peary. Yes; but I do not understand what point you mean. Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. The question of exp 
‘ Mr. Macon. Where you found him on your return trip. . in the showing of the picture to light 
4 Capt. Pgary. I found him on the ship, Capt. Peary. Yes. 
Mr. Macon. Well, at the ship. Mr. Butter. Did you take the picture 
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Capt. Peary. I took those pictures myself. 

\f \ ox, Getting back to the distance, I would ask if you joined 
with your friends in protesting against the report made by Cook of 
baving traveled a little over 24 miles a day with light sleds and a 


§ ll party up in the Arctic belt, and some of them went as far as to 
say it was impossible to make 24 miles a day up there? 

Capt. Peary. I do not recall stating that it was impracticable to 
make 24 mites a day up there. 

Mr. Macox. I am informed that Admiral Melville said fit was an 
absolute impossibility to do it. and that when you came back and 
made your report of 26 miles and over a day he congratulated you upoo 
it and did not have the kindliness of feeling to apologize to Cook for 
having doubted his veracity when he said he had traveled 24 miles a 
day. 

Capt. Peary That Is a matter of which I have no knowledge. 

Mr. Macox. You do not know anything about that? 

Capt. Peary. I have no personal knowledge of that. 

Mr. Macon. Now, Captain, at the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of some of the members of the committee, I want to ask you again why 
it was that when you concluded to find the pole that you rid yourself 
of every white man who had any knowledge, any astronomical knowl- 
edge and experience in the northern regions, and sent them back and 
only took one Negro and four Eskimos with you to testify to your work? 
I think you answered that yesterday. 

Capt. Peary. I think I answered that. 

Mr. Burier. Mr. Roserts asked him about that, and.it appears in 
print this morning. 

Mr. Macon. So I will ask you this question: You knew that Co- 
lumbus had discovered the West India Islands and that he had quite 


a party that accompanied him, and that none of them shared the glory , 


of the discovery of the islands with him; that Americus Vespucius had 
discovered this continent, and that it was named for him, and that he 
had quite a party with him, and that none of them shared the glory 
of the discovery with him; that Magellan discovered Magellan Strait 
that bears his name, that he had quite a party with him, and that 
nobody shared the glory of that discoverey with him; that De Soto 
discovered the Mississippi! River with quite a party, and that nobody 
shares the glory of that discovery with him? Then, according to your 
answer yesterday, I want to ask you why it was that you feared that 
Capt. Bartlett would share the glory of the discovery of the pole with 
you when you were the leader of the Peary Arctic exploration? 

Capt. Peary. I do not recalt that I considered while north or thought 
of those particujar examples that you give, but that I thought of the 
sharing that would be inevitable under the conditions. 

Mr. Macon. Henson does not share it with you, does he? 

Capt. Prarr. Every member of my party that was there with me 
shares it with me in a certain way. 

Mr. Macon, Have you heard of anybody offering to bestow medals 
upon Henson or upon either of the Eskimos? 

Mr. Bates. You have re stated that in those discoveries you have 
mentioned the leader of the party—De Soto and Magellan and Co- 
lumbus and the others—was the only one who was awarded the 
glory for the discovery. 

Mr. Macon, Yes; Tomato so again; and so Capt. Peary could not 
fear that the glory would be shared more by Bartlett than by the 
Eskimos who went along with him. 

Mr. Butiger. Do you wish to answer that further? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir; the answer is as I have given it—that it 
would have been inevitable under the circumstances. 

Mr. Macon. You say that right in the face of the fact that Hen- 
son and the Eskimos were not sharing any of the honors with you in 
the discovery that you claimed to have made of the pole. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I submit that is a question for the public to 
pass upon. 

Mr. Macon. He has a right to answer it if he wants to. 

Mr. Enotesrient. He need not answer it if he does not want to. 

Mr. Macon. He need not answer any question if he does not want to. 

Mr. Burcer. Every one of us here is independent of the other, but 
I understand this inquiry to be whether or not Capt. Peary had reached 
the North Pole, and what his motive may have been in dismissing these 
men I do not think is pertinent. 

Mr. Macon. Have you read what Mr. Wellman said as to what the 
best evidence of the discovery of the nole would be’ 

Mr. Borer. We are considering the question and not Mr. Wellman. 

Mr. Macon. Captain, Mr. Roberts asked you something about the 
material you took with you on this trip to the North Pole; that is, 
the things that you took-on your sleds to make up the weight of them. 
You did not enumerate any nails or hatchets or things of that kind to 
mend the sleds with. 

Capt. Peary. I think I enumerated a hatchet. 

Mr. Macon. A small meat hatchet. 

Capt. Prary. Yes; a small meat hatchet. 

Mr. Macon. But you did not have anything to repair the sleds with? 

Capt. Peary. I had no nails, but I had a few screws and a screw 
driver. A nail is the last thing in the world to put into a sledge for 
Arctic work. 

Mr. Macoxr. You used screws? 

Capt. Peary. Screws for repairing the sledges. I will make that 
addition, that we had a few screws and a screw driver for replacing the 
screws - ae steel shoes of the sledges, which might come out or be 
broken off. 

Mr. Macon. You have stated how you were clothed, but about what 
did your clothes weigh? How much were you carrying while you were 
making the distance that you say you made up there? 

Capt. Peary. My first suit for Arctic work, an Eskimo fur suit— 
I did not weigh it on the last expedition, but the weight would be 
comparatively the same as such a suit used op previous expeditions—is 
essentially the same as the weight of my ordinary winter business 
suit in New York or Wasbington, not including the overcoat. About 
124 pounds, I should say. or possibly 13 pounds. 

Mr. Macon. Did you have snowshoes ? 

Capt. Peary. We had a pair of snowshoes 

Mr. Macon, What do they ordinarily weigh, such as you use up there? 

Capt. Peary. Possibty 8 pounds; possibly 7 pounds. That welght can 
be determined from the makers, 

Mr. Macon. What was the weight you carried on each foot in 
making that trip? 

Capt. Peary. That I could hardly tell. In regard to the snowshoes, 
TI would say that we did not wear the snowshoes constantly; in fact, 
the snowshoes were used comparatively little on this first expedition, 
probably not one-tenth of the time, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGNT. You do not lift the shoes, do you; that is, you 
shuffle along in the shoes? ss 
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Capt. Peary. Ordinarily a snowshoe is ; 
ante In shuffling along, wonld not that mate it } rider to + 1 

an you had your foot above any obstruction so ve or wo Cane 
to shuffle it through it—like snow ~s ad. that ore 1a a not ‘have 
shuffied through? It looks to me like that would be ould have to be 
before you bad traveled a creat distance, te shutte hee tone 

Capt. PEarY. The question of the use of snowshoes through snow, 
determined by the conditions of the snow. A man “es hen , SORT ee, 
whether he can travel easier with or without iieieatia y quickly finds 
carried for use, if necessary, but, as I have already - a ed were 
mot used very largety in this last expedition way “ated, Uiey were 

Mr. Macon. There having been quite a riv: saci . 
and the friends of Dr. Cook over the ice ae ee friends 
having submitted his proofs, as they are called. to t} Pe ~~ a 
ener eeee I want to ask you if you would be willing on account of 
aaeee aie ty it? your proofs submitted to the same tribunal, to be 

Capt. Peary. I should prefer not to go 
think the question is one that could be aera 
wy _—- 4 the committee. 

Mr. Macon. Now, the gentlemen who were be eae . aa 
that they were of a subcommittee that oe ae ee —_ 
admitted that they had made up their minds about tour havn a 
covered the pole before they saw any of them at all.” Theref Pain ' ae 
coulé not have been an impartial jury to sit upon your oman Tt t — 
the reason why I ask whether or not you would be willing te ail : 
your proofs now to be submitted to the same impartial tribunals that 
— ——, Se er of t Cook's proofs. If you are mee 
willing to submit proofs to them, a ou have to do is aa ttn * 
hen any power to! make ou, 2 #0. c ° » is to say 0; nobody 

Mr. Burier. My recollection is that the Danes conclude ‘ ia 
reached the North Pole—— oncluded that Cook 

Mr. Macon. No; that was all done before they 
proofs—— 

Mr. Butter. That they did that before they examined the proofs? 

Mr. Macon. Yes. : 

Mr. Dawson. Cook exploded in the meantime, did he not? 

Mr. Macon. No; he did not explode at all. 

Mr. BuTLer. What is the question ? 

Capt. Peary. I think I answered the last question. 

Mr. Macon. The qucstion I osked was whether he would bo w 
to submit his proofs, that he said he did not want to go into that 
subject. In other words. he declines to say whether he wil! or will not 
Of course that will carry the idea that he refuses to do so. ; 

Mr. Bates. Nothing of the sort. 

Mr. Macon. It does. 

Captain, have your proofs been submitted to any geographical or 
ons society to be passed upon except this National Geographic 

ety ? 

Capt. Peary. Yes 

Mr. Macon. What society? Have you any evidence of what society 
has passed upon them? : 
R* — Is that a letter from the Royal Geographical Society of 

ndon 

Mr. Macon. We have that in the record. 

Mr. Bates. No; I read it. I asked if those are the coples of letters 
you have received, and if so, whom from, and I would like to have 
them in the record? They were not put in the record. 

Capt. Peary. This is a copy of the letter received by me from Maj. 
Leonard Darwin, president of the Royal Geographical Society, of 
London [indicating]. This is a copy of a letter received by me from 
Mr Douglas W. Freshfield, member of the council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Mr. Macon. Will you read that letter? It will explain the answer 
to my question. 

(Capt. Peary read the two letters referred to, as follows :) 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL Society, 1 SAvILite Row, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, . 
London, W., December 5, 1910. 


lifted fully. 


at question at all. I 
or himself by any and 


examined the 


Commander R. BE. PEary, 
Eagle Island, South Harpswell, Me., United States. 

Drar COMMANDER Peary: Please accept our sincere thanks for the 
documents you have sent us, including copies of the observations taken 
by you at the pole. They have been thoroughly examined by us. In the 
opinion of my council there is nothing in this or any other new matter 
which has come to their notice that in any way affects the position 
indicated by me which I, on behalf of the society, presented you with a 
special gold medal at the Albert Hall for your explorations, during 
which you were the first to reach a pole of the earth. 

With best wishes, believe me, 

Yours, sincerely, 
LEONARD DARWIN, 
President R. G. 8. 
THE ATHENAEUM, 
Pali Mall, 8S. W., December 7, 1910. 

DEAR COMMANDER Peary: You wil! receive an official letter from 
Maj. Darwin thanking you for communicating copies of your polar rec- 
ords to the R. G. 8. and stating that they have been most thoroughly 
and critically examined by our scientific instructor, who takes the same 
view of them as that taken by the committee of the United States Geo- 
graphic Society, on whose report the council of the R. G. S. acted. 

Having accepted this report as final, our council felt a certain difii- 
culty in saying anything further. ; 

But some of us held that a bare acknowledgment of your courtesy in 
communicating your records might be open to misinterpretation, and 
that it was due to you to prevent this risk by stating explicitly the 
result of the independent examination made in our office. 

I trust that the course followed may be satisfactory to you. 

With kind regards and all good wishes for the New Year, believe me, 

Yours, very truly, 
Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD, 
Member of the R. G. 8S. Council. 

Mr, Macon. Does that show that the Geographical Society made the 
examination? 

Mr. Bates. Certainly. Their expert made it; the president of the 
society certifies to it. 

Mr. Macon, Did - say that the society examined the records? 

Mr. Bates. Certainly. “The society can not examine the record. 
They have an expert. 7 

Mr. Macon. They do not have a committee to_pass upon it like this 
one, but just have an expert pass upon it. Did this Geographical 
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Society have a full copy of the records that you have furnished to t? 

comm ef . 

: oa Peary. They did not have all the material that is he las 
Mr. Macon. What did they have? oh 
Capt. Peary. They had copies of all of my observations, and they 

had copies of a_considerable portion of my journal. — 

Mr, Macon. But a scientific society right here, of which you a 
member, I understand, said that your observations were not 4 rood 


without your narrative? 

Mr. BATES. I object to that. 

Mr. Butter. Is that a question? 

Mr. Macon, Yes. ; Fs 

The question was repeated as al ove record ad. - : 

Capt. Peary. That is a matter of which I have no personal knowl 

ize. 

Mr. Macon. Captain, did you read the report that Dr. Cook made 
of his discovery of the .- before you denounced him as a faker and 
his report as a gold brick? : 

Capt. Peary. That is answered on the face of the circumstances 
lk a comparison of dates. . . 

“Mr. Macon. Did you not corroborate him in many things about the 
route, the travel to the pole, even to the descriptions surrounding the 
pole, the description of conditions surrounding the pole? 

~ Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I would like to supplement that by adding this 
to it: When Dr. Cook published his story did he not have the news- 
paper accounts of yours first? ’ ; 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to inquire whether the committee is 
eoing into the Cook question at all? 

Mr. Butter. I do not know about the committee. I know I am not 
coing into it. I am only a member of the committee. 
~ Mr. Macon. We are trying to ascertain whether or not - 

Mr. Dawson. Materia! questions I have no objection to. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Those records have all been published and speak 
for themselves. : f 

Mr. Dawson. There is no use in leading us on in the wilderness of 
the Cook business. ; 

Mr. Macon. I am not going into the wilderness of the Cook business, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Did not Cook take Peary’s story tirst and then use 
it to make up his own? 

Mr. Macon. I don’t know. I am asking Capt. Peary. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Well, I am asking you. 

Mr. Bates. Now, Mr. Chairman, men who are scientists and ex- 

plorers do not, I am sure, desire to make criticisms in public hearings, 
and it is not pertinent to this inquiry in any manner or shape what- 
ver. 
; Mr. Macon, I believe you said, Captain, that the Eskimos that you 
selected to go with you to the pole would walk through hell with you 
if you said so. I believe that language is in your book, and that they, 
and Henson, the colored man you took with you for witnesses, were 
as pliant to your will as the fingers of your right hand. You made 
that statement, did you not? : 

Capt. Prary. If that is in my book, I will stand by it. 

Mr. Macon. Do you really think those men would walk thr 
for you, or was that just a figure of speech? 

Mr. Bates. What do you think about it, Brother Macon? 

Mr. Macon, I don’t know; I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Bates. What has that to do with whether Peary reached the 
ole? 

Mr. Macon. It has something to do with it when you take into 
account all of the circumstances in connection with this question. 

(The question was repeated as above recorded.) 

Capt. Peary. I think those men would go with me out on the ice 
just as far as I went, even if they felt pretty well satisfied in their 
own minds that their ever coming back to land was a doubtful ques- 
tion. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Butter. Of course the statement presupposes that there is a hell. 

Mr. Macon. And it presupposes that they would say whatever the 
captain told them to say and abide by it. 

Mr. Butter. Are you through? 

Mr. Macon. I am. 

Mr. Butter. Mr. Englebright? 

Mr. Bares. I think that last remark better be struck out. 

Mr. Macon, I do not think the committee has anything to do with it. 
Mr. Bates. He interjected a remark. 

(Upon direction of the chairman the stenographer read as follows :) 
Mr. Macon. And it presupposes that they would say whatever the 
captain told them to say and abide by it.” 

Mr. Butter. We will settle that in executive session. 

Mr. Macon. Yes; we will settle all that later. 

Capt. Peary. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that that be struck out of 
the record, if permissible. 

Mr. BuTLerR. We will take that up in executive session. 

Mr. Hopson. As an outside member of the committee, I want to ask 
if those other humble members of the expedition had a hearing? I 
move it be stricken out. 

Mr. BurLer. What do you say? 

Mr. Hopson. I ask that he withdraw it. 

Mr. Macon. No; I do not want to withdraw it. I want te ask another 
question. I suppose you have seen press reports that Mene Wallace, 
who went up north with you 14 years ago, says that the Eskimos say 
that you did not go to the pole? Do you know anything about that? 

Capt. Peary. I have seen such an alleged report. 

Mr. Macon. I noticed in an interview with your man Henson, said 
to have been given out at Syracuse, I believe, that he makes the stat: 
that? that you did not go to the pole; do you know anything about 

at? 

Capt. Peary. I have not seen such an alleged report. 

Mr. Macon. I notice where the Norwegian, Knud Rasmussen, says 
that seme missionaries saw Henson, and that you told them that yc 
had not been to the pole. Do you know anything about that? 

Capt. Peary. I have seen some such alleged report. 

Mr. Macon. I notice that Prof. Gallet, who was reported to hay 
been a very distinguished scientist, an astronomer, and so on. gives 
out that he has examined your narrative of the trip to the pole, and 
he finds that it is not sufficient to sustain a verdict in its favor. Do 
you know anything about that scientist? 

Capt. Peary. I have seen such an alleged report. If Mr. Macon has 
this full newspaper report, or a newspaper report in regard to Men 
nen if he has the full original statement as it appeared 
papers, I will ask that it be entered on the records. 

tr, Macon. Here it is. 


aie Bourier. Look at that and see whether or not that is the sta 


igh hell 
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ig ] i, did you not? 

Capt. Peary. I did, Mr. Bates, I have those at my hotel, and ask 
leave to make them a part of the record. 

Mr. DuT.Ler. Very well, 

Mr. ENGLesricHtT. You stated you made no observations for longi- 
tude? 

Capt. Peary. I did not make any observation for longitude. 

Mr. EncLesrient. You made three observations at camp Jesup and 
one other observation near the North Pole? 

Capt. Peary. Three sets of observations. 

Mr. ENcLesricnt. When you left New York you had your chro- 
nom rs compared ? 

Capt. Peary. They were compared, yes; the ship’s chronometers. 

Mr. ENGLegriGHT. They were not compared again until after your 
return 7 

Capt. Peary. No; not so far as I know. 

Mr. EncLesricutr. Did you have a record of those comparisons of 
chronometers after you came back? 


Capt. Peary. | did not, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. As to any astronomical observations made up 
north, to be complete the chronometer comparisons would be a part 
of the essential thing in making careful calculations? 

Capt. Peary. They would be a part of the final discussion and 
reduction of those observations. 


Mr. ENGLEBKIGHT. Have you got the chronometer comparisons now? 
Capt. Peary. I have not. 
Mr. ENGLesricut. I will state that they are in the record of the 


Coast Survey memorandum. 


Mr. Ronerts. Captain, can you tell us about what time the photo- 
graphs were made at or in the vicinity of the pole, with relation to 
your arrival there? 


Capt. Prary. Not precisely, no; the 
different times; as I had opportunity. 

Mr. Roperts, You arrived about noon time on the 6th of April? 

Capt. Peary, About 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Ronerts. Were any of them made that day? 

Capt. Peary. I should say that they were. 

Mr. Roperts. Can you give us any idea whether they were made 
before you had made your astronomical observations or afterwards? 


photographs were made at 


Capt. Prary. 1 should say that some of those photographs were 
made in the evening——— 


Mr. Rorerts. Just one moment. You recall now that I am speaking 
of the four that were pointed out in the book; those are the particular 
ones I am talking about. I wanted to identify those particular ones. 

Capt. Pgary. Yes. I can not say exactly when they were taken, 
but they were taken after 8 o'clock of the 6th; I can say that. I do 
not know that I can recall the precise time, other than to say that 
they were taken after 8 o'clock, because they were taken in sunlight. 

Mr. R eeuts. They were taken after 8 o'clock of the 6th? 

Capt. Peary. They were taken after 8 o'clock of the 6th. 

Mr. Roperts. In the morning? 

Capt. Peary. They were taken some time between 8 p. m. 
6th and 4 p. m. o. the 7th, 

Mr. Roperts. Were those instantaneous or time exposures? 


of the 


Capt. Peary. I should imagine that they were essentially instan- 
taneous ; that is, probably one twenty-fifth of a second exposure. 

Mr. Roperts. You understand the difference between an instanta- 
neous and a time exposure? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts, In other words, you did wot set your camera and 


open your shutter for any appreciable time? 

Capt. Peary. No, 

Mr. Roperts. Instantaneous, of course, means you had a pretty 
good light, or you could not have taken them in that way? 

Capt. Peary. I think nearly all of my photographs were taken with 
one twenty-fifth of a second exposure. 

Mr. Rorerts. There is just one other point that has come up that 
I would like to ask you a question or so about. 

In reading your book giving details of the trip from Camp Bart- 
lett, which, as I understand, is the place where Bartlett left and you 


started north, you mentioned in the book the distances traveled. 
find the first distance mentioned is 80 or 25 miles, and a statement 
that the Eskimos estimated that you had traveled 35 miles that first 


march, 

Capt. Peary. They thought the march was equivalent to a distance 
near the ship, which was in reality about 35 miles. I do not 
mean to say that the Eskimos said to me: “ We think we have trav- 
eled 35 miles"; but they said, “We think our march to-day has been 
equivalent to the march from the Roescrelt te Porter Bay.” 

Mr. RosertTs But you said that you think you traveled 30 miles, 
but in order te be conservative you call it 25 miles. I am not giving 





the exact language of the book, but that was the summary, 

Capt. PRARY es. 

Mr. Ropers. The next mention in the narrative of the distance 
traveled is 20 miles. Then the next as I find is a distance of 25 miles 
from the pate. you stopped at some camp 35 miles from the pole? 

Capt. *BARY. es. 

Mr. Rovserts. Then the final distance mentioned is 30 miles. So 


in the narrative you give the distances traveled on three marches, 
and two marches you do not give any distance. 

Capt. Peary. It is not stated there? 

Mr Roperts. No. 

Capt. Peary. I do not recall. 

Mr. Roberts. Now, in this pamphlet I find that on pages 18 and 19 
that you estimate your first march 10 hours, 25 miles; the second, 20 
miles in 10 hours; the third, 10 hours, 20 miles; the fourth, without 
mentioning the hours, 25 miles or more; and the last 12 heurs that 
you made 30 miles. I understood you also to say that Camp Bart- 
lett was a distance of 133 geographic miles from the pole? 

Capt. PEARY. From the pole; yes. 

Mr. Ropeets. New, let me ask you, how could you give the distances 
traveled for each of those five days in this pamphlet and in the book 
published later you did net give it? 
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Capt. Prary. I should say it was simply a ma 
omission. I think the figures appear in my journal. 

Mr. Roperts. Then, in adding up the distances traveled as men- 
ee on the pamphlet, ” Sans from the book. I find that 

ese five marches, two of them 20 miles each, two 25 iles 
age Bat ye two 25 miles, and one 

Capt. Peary. One of those 20 miles is a typographical error in that 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Roverts. In here? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. ROberTS. Does it state that the first is 20 miles? 

Capt. Peary. The first was 25. 

Mr. RopertTs. The second 20? 

Capt. Peary. Twenty. And the third is 20. 

Mr. Roperts. The third is 20. 

Capt. Peary. The third is given 20 in the pampbiet, and that 


tter of inadvertent 


i s 
typographical error or an error of transmission. o 

Mr. Roperts. And that should be what? 

Capt. Peary, Twenty-five miles. 

Mr. RosertTs. Then, calling that 25 miles, that puts y 125 miles 
from Camp Bartlett, or 8 miles south of the pole, if I : that 
term, south—S8 miles away from the pole? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 


Mr. Roverts. And yet Camp Jesup, where you stopped at the end 
of those marches, places you within about 34 miles of the 3 
there was ar error somewhere of 5 miles or more. 

Mr. Hogson. The last was by observation. 

Mr. BuTLeR. Can you find out bow many hours they actually tray- 
eled after they left Bartlett camp until the end of the fifth day? 

Mr. Roperts, I think. with one exception, this does give the n 
of hours of travel, but on that fourth march I did not find 
mention of the number of hours of travel; but I do find the st 


t 
at 


25 miles or more was made. If it is material, the speed averaged 
from 2 miles to 24 per hour. 
a Mr. Butier, After they left Bartlett until the end of the second 
ay? 

Mr. Rosperts. Taking four of the marches, it averaged 2} milk f 


actual traveling. Now, there is one point I forget when I was ask 
some questions before: I would like to go into the examinatir 
your records made by the Geographic Society committee. if vou 
no objection. I would like to have from you just what was said and d 

Let me premise that by asking you this question: Did you 
directly or indirectly, the Geographic Society to pass upon ir 
record; in other words, was the initiative taken by you to get 
reports on the records of your trip? 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. Roperts. It came from other parties; 
Geographic Society to present your records? 

Capt. Peary. I was. 

Mr. Roperts. I understand you first sent them through 
Nichols, a statement of some sort, sent it from Portland or som 
in Maine. Is that the fact? 

Capt. PEARY. I sent them papers; yes. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you object to teHing us what those papers \ 

Capt. Peary. Well, 1 will suggest as to that that the member! f 
that subcommittee who had those papers—and it is probably on 4 
records—could give that information with absolute accuracy. | 
know that I have a memorandum of what those papers were. 

Mr. Roperts. I would say in reply to that that we sought those 
papers from that committee last spring, and they declined to gi t 
to us on the ground that they were under a certain injunctio 
secrecy and could not give them out. That is why I asked yor 
them. 

Capt. Peary. I would prefer that that question would be taken 
with the subcommittee 
Mr. Rorerrs. I am not asking you as to the subcommittee, 

whether you sent them. 

Capt. Peary (continuing). As to their records, the record of what 
was sent to them, and what their examination was. 

Mr. Roperts. Have you any record of what you 
Nichols? “ ; 

Capt. Peary. I can not say whether I have or not; I will look 
and see. 

Mr. Rosents. You knew at that time, of course, that there was a 
question looming up in the public mind as to the truth of the claims 
made by Dr. Cook, and also that there was some question in the public 
mind as to whether you had obtained the pole. 

Capt. Prarny. The controversy was on. 

Mr. Rogverts. You knew a controversy was on at the time you \ 
asked to_submit_your proofs to the Geographic Society ? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. es 

Mr. Roserts. In reply to that request of the Geographic Socicty 
you sent them something by Mr. Nichols? 

Capt. Prary. Yes. ? 

Mr. Rogerts. And you do not wish to tell us now what it was 

Capt. Ppary. I could not teil you, that I know of, now. 

Mr. Ropserts. And you did not keep any copy of it? } 

Capt. Peary. And would prefer, as I said, that the question as 
to what was said to the committee and what action they took would 
be put te the committee. 

Mr. Rozerts. As long as you have not copies of it and, as I under- 
stand it. you do not want to trust your memory to tell us just what 
you sent, we will go on a step. Did the Geographic Society's com- 
mittee act upon that information you sent by Mr. Nichols at that time? 

Capt. Peary. How far they acted I can not tell you off-band. 

Mr. Roserts. What did you next hear frem that committee, after 
sending them those decuments or that information or whatever it was 
that you did send? ; 

Capt. Pwary. I can not say that I heard from the committee, ex- 
cept a request to come on to that committee. . 

Mr. Roperts. That is, that you come on, that was the request? 

Capt. Peary. That I come on and meet the committee. 

Mr. Ronerts. How did you get that request? 

Capt. Peary. I can hardly say whether by wire or letter, and I do 
not recall from whom the request came. 

Mr. Rorerts. Was there anything in that request to come down 
to give you the idea that what you had already sent was not suffi- 
cient to satisfy them? 

Capt. Peary. Not that I recall; no. 

Mr. Roserts. I do not know that it 








you were invited | 





up 





sent by Mr. 


is really pertinent to the 


thought. but I will ask you the question and you can answer it or 
you 


not: What did think, after having sent down a statement to 
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the committee, when they requested you to come and bring your | Mr. Ro BRTS. Ar 
originals ? f observations? 
Capt. Peary. I thought when I sent my material to the committee Capt. Prary. That I id 
that I would come before the committee later with my instruments Mr Rorerts. Yon did s ’ t 
and my notehooks. : Capt. Peary. That is « i t ! 
Mr. Rorertrs. That is, then, you did not expect that the data that | I presume they saw portions 
you sent by Mr. Nichols would be sufficient—— Mr. Roperts. Did they 
“Capt. Peary. Because it was not all of my records. : presence: that is figure o 
Mr. Rorerts. Did it purport to be a part of the record? Capt. Peary. The nly thing 
Capt. Peary. Yes. Gannett was making s tiv 
Mr. nTs. It purported to be only a part, and put them on | computations or not, I nad ’ 
notice—— ' Mr. Roserts. Do you recall A ( 
Capt. Peary. That I was ready to appear personally before them. nomica mmputations? 
Mr. Rozerts. There was a statement of that sort contained in it, Capt. Peary. | remember Adr Ct a 
was there? the projection of > sur 
Capt. Peary. That would be my recollection. I know the idea was Mr. Roserats. How manv hours ! 
that | was ready to appear before them. you ca vou re t . t 
Mr. Roperts. You got a request or an invitation to come down. Do | ~ Capt. Peary. W I 1 say tt ! 
you recollect how that was worded; what they wanted you to do? tion of tl i 
“ Capt. Peary. I do not, but probably I have the communication, Mr. Rort wt . ) 
whether a telegram or a letter. tien it wan shad t 
Mr. Roserts. In response to that you came down? day‘ as 
Capt. Peary. I did. ” P ry. I , ' 
Mr. Roverts. And what did you bring with you? ao BARY 4 - , a : . 
Capt. Peary. I brought with me my instruments and the material Mr ROBERTS. ! 
that y have here to-day. you - ee 
' Mr. Roserts. Did you bring any more than you have shown the com- Capt. Peary. } 
mittee thus far? Mr Rot iV} 
Capt. Peary. T brought all of my photographs, or nearly all of them, Capt a. BaRY. They w ' 
and, I think. my negatives. I am not sure of that. Mr. Rot i) t 
Mr. Rorerts. What time did you reach the city, Mr. Peary? Capt. Pear a lid 
Capt. Peary. I could not say. Mr. Rorwers. Did th W 
Mr. Rorerts. Did you get here in the morning? Capt. | y. .\ ta 
Capt. Peary. I came from Boston, I should say, on the Congressional Mr. | s. Did 
Limited, but what time I got in | conld not say. Capt Peary. I die 
Mr. Roserts. If you had luck, and did not get hung up on the river, Mr. Rot : B 1 vou got to tat 
you would get here the next morning? _ Capt. Peary. No, s i t. ¢ C it “ 
Capt. Peary. Yes; I got here sometime the next day. } the evening 
Mr. Rorerts. What did you do when you arrived in the city; where | Mr. R ‘TS. It was after dark? 
did you go? i Capt. Peary. It was fter dark 
Capt. Pnary. I do not recall what my movements were. | Mr. Rorertrs. Wher t a 
Mr. Ronerts. Perhaps I will ask some leading questions, as the | committee do with rega “dd to iInstrut 
lawyers say, and suggest in my question the answer. You went to the Capt. Peary. I beg Ir pal 
Geographical Society's rooms sometime in the forenoon ? Mr. Rorerts. First, how did 
Capt. Peary. I do not remember when I went ther The members Cap Peary. They im 
e of the board can tell. Mr. Rot 3. Your trunt 
Mr. Rorerts. It was that same day you got in? ( a ) 
Capt. Peary. Yes. Mr. R \ 
Mr. Rorerts. You went to the Geographical Society's rooms? } what 1 t 
Capt. Paary. No; I think not. The Geographic Socitety’s rooms? en Pi 
Mr. Rorerts. Yes; on Sixteenth Street. | statior 
Capt. Peary. That I can not say. Mr. Rot I 
Mr. Roperts. Well, let me ask this question: Where did you meet Cap 
the committee that had been appointed to investigate? M I \ 
Capt. Peary. The meeting of the committee was at Admiral Chester’s | Cay j a \ 
‘ house, in t 
Mr. Roperts. No: where did you meet them? I am not asking the | ~ j \ 
place of the meeting of the committee, but where did you meet the | ¢ i i | ned 
committee or any of its members? ‘ ¥ ! I 
Capt. Peary. There, as I recall it. The members of that committee | mut I 
can tell you Mr. Rot rs. Was & 
Mr. Rowerrs. I would like to have the best recollection you have | ber of the comm tt t 
about when you first saw any of the members of the committee, and | accu 
where. i ( t. Pra That I ld not sa 
, Capt. Peary. That can be put down I will endeavor to answer | I should agine that 
that—-— | eat Ss tho 
Mr. Roperts. No; T want to get your recollection now | s ° 5 
Capt. Peary. I do not recall about that, about my meeting any mem- |} Capt. I 
bers of the committee. Mr. Rost 
Mr. Rogerts. You would not want to say that you did not meet | poeon lef 
two of the members of the committee at the room of the Geographical | ¢ nt. Pra No 
Society, would you? } Mr. R ers. H 
Capt. Peary. I would not want to say I did or did not } eck Pas : 
Mr. Ronerts. Well, we will go a step further. You did finally go | Mr. Rot W 
to the honse of Admiral Chester? i Capt Prary. Tt I not 
Capt. Prary. I want to the house of Admiral Chester } Mr R I ‘ : i 
‘Mr. Rogserts. And three members of that subcommittee were there | ¢jets 
With you? | ‘ t P i t could 
Capt. Pnrary. They were; yes. ! Mr Bt t 1 of t 
Mr. Roperts. Or arrived soon after you arrived? i : ; | t t 
Capt. Peary. Yes. a } termed Ca Ba 
Mr. Rorerts. You are not certain just how you all got there? | ens mtihy yatta, 
. . but a yO ait £ there ¢ ' nD I’rapy Ar no PR 
Capt. Peary. No. Mr Seerrideee: At thie ef 
Mr. Roperts. Can you give us anything definite as to the time of |, Ce atienear’ 
day you got there? | : ae 
Capt. Peary. No: TI could not. Ss ee yon 
Mr. Roperts. Before lunch or after? See ene 
Capt. Peary. No. ak ye a ee ee 
Mr. Rogerts. You could not tell that? zene eee ey SSD | 
Capt. Peary, No. Capt. Peasy. If we w 
Mr. Rorerts. Can you recall how long you were there? —~ * — ' ‘ 
Capt. Prary. Until sometime in the evening get. BETEER. TOs comune 
Mr. Roserts. What did you do while there with the committee? Capt Peary. That is an ent 
I want to find out how this examination of the proofs was made, |, Mr. Dawson. Co ve t ’ 
That is what I am trying to get at, Mr. Peary. | latite anpth. at +1 e yo 
Capt. Peary. There again, as the members of the committee are | the, condition of all daylig : 
accessible, | would prefer to have them take that up. } Capt. Peary. I beg your pardon. Mr. Dawsor 
Mr. Roserts. No; I want to have your recollection, if you can | Mr. Dawson. About ; , 
give it. : appeal 
Capt. Peary. IT recall that I was there at Admiral Chester's house Capt. Peary. Anywl thin ¢ t ‘ 
with the members of the committee, and some others. I think. came in | or less period of cons t 
in addition to the members of the subcommittee. and | remember. too Mr. Dawson Is nd C 
that I was there until sometime in the evening; I could not say bow tate. | Other conditions being th ar t 
Mr. Roperts. Have you exhibited to the subcommittee that origina! | Capt. Pear If the sun 
memoranda that von have shown us? Did they read it? | Of course, there Is a pet 
Capt. Prary. This book? : th . . 
Mr Roperts. Yes: that vou have shown us. la time wher ther aft mat , fr 
Capt. Peary. I think that is covered in the hearing of yesterday or | below the horizon | 
the day before. : | horizon cont } 
Mr. Rorerts. That you exhibited it to that committee? | the 24 hours 
Capt. Peary. That I exhibited it to the committee. | Mr. Dawse ‘ f 
Mr. Rorerrs. And they read it? } condition i 
Capt. Peary. How much the different members of the committce read is, how many I 2 ¥ 
I can not say. it all the way from Camp ¢ i 


een a i — 











Capt. Peary. Not from Camp Columbia; no. From about the 26th 
of March, where we were, there was constant daylight from there to 
the pole and back 

Mr. Lares. Did you select this time of year with reference to its 
being most advantageous? 

Capt. Prarny. No; I started on my sledge trip at the earliest pos- 
sible moment we could travel, with the first returning light, leaving 
the ship the 15th of February. y 

Mr. Burier. Leaving the Rooscrelt on the 15th of February? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. ¥ 

Mr. Rorerrs. Just one question or two I forgot. You spoke of sub- 
mitting copies of your records to the Royal Geographic Socicty of 
London. Did they request you to do so? 

Capt. Peary. I was asked if I would bring my records with me. 

Mr. Roperts. On what occasion? : 

Capt. Peary. When I went over there; I stated that I would bring 
them and submit them to the society. 

Mr. Roserts. Did you take the originals? 

Capt. Peary. I did. 

Mr. Roperts. But you submitted copies? 

Capt. Peary. I submitted copies. 

Mr. Roperts. That was after the award of the medal? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, : i 

Mr. Ronerts. Has any other geographic or scientific body requested 
you to submit proofs? 

Capt. Peary. No; not that I recall. 

Mr. Koperts. Have you volunteered to submit them to any other 
body? 

Capt. Peary. I do not recall that I have. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. 0, II, TITTMANN. 

Mr. Raves. Are you the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey ? 

Mr. TITTMANN. I am. 5 

Mr. Bares. Have you in the employ of your bureau Messrs. Hugh 
Mitchell and C, R. Duval. 

Mr. 'TiTTMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. What are they, what is their business? 

Mr. TirTTMANN. They are professional computers. 

Mr. Bates. As the head of that bureau, what would you say as to 
their efficiency in that line of work? n > 

Mr. TiTTMANN. I think they are unsurpassed anywhere in ability 
or experience : 

Mr. Bates. The Government uses them for Government purposes? 

Mr. TITTMANN, Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Lo you consider them unsurpassed in that bureau or in 
that line of work anywhere? 

Mr. TrvrMANN. In that line of work anywhere. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HUGH C. MITCHELL, 

Mr. ENGLesricnut. Did you make this diagram [indicating] ? 

Mr. MitcHeLL Mr. Duvall made it; I verified it. 

Mr. ENGLERBRIGHT. Haye you had the data of Mr. Peary’s observa- 
tions near the pole? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You had the data of the comparison of the 
chronometers used on that trip? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I had. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Where did you get the last rating? 


Mr. MITCHELL, In a letter that was sent by the chronometer makers 
and raters, Bliss & Co., I think, of New York, addressed to R. A. 
Harris, computer, Coast and Geodetic Survey—sent direct to him. 

Mr. ENGLERRIGHT. How recently bas that been received? 


Mr. MircueLit. He has had it in his possession over a month, I 
should think. I believe the letter is here, and the date shows. 

Mr. ENGiepricuyr, Is it an essential aoe to have the rating 
of the chronometers used in connection with any astronomical obser- 
vations to determine position on the earth? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Then, to have made final calculations on the 
position attained by Mr. Peary, you finally got all the necessary data? 

Mr. Mitrcue.u, I believe I had all the necessary data. 

Mr. Exciesrient. Could they have been made without having these 
chronometer ratings? 

Mr. MITcnELL. Approximate computations could have been made; 
they would be subject to some @evision when the chronometer rating 
was Intreduced; it would change them slightly. 

Mr. ENGLeBRIGHT. Mr. Peary made a statement before this com- 
mittee that he made no longitude observations, but he made the state- 
ment that on April 6 he made an observation at Camp Jesup, then 
he made an observation 10 miles farther, then came back and made 
observations at Camp Jesup, two different observations six hours 
apart. A careful analysis of those observations, from careful computa- 
tions made, could you determine his latitude and longitude from those 
observations % 

Mr. MircHett. From the two observations six hours apart I could 
determine beth the latitude and longitude. 

Mr. Exe tesricut. Did you do so% 

Mr. Mircue.tt. That is plotted there and labeled; the point marked 
Camp Jesup is the result of that computation, a computation of two 
sets of observations on the morning of the Tth—one at 6.40 o'clock 
and the other at 12.40, Columbia meridian time. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT, I have a document here in writing, some remarks 
made by you, giving the calculations and figures, with your name and 
your report. Did you make that [indicating] ? 

Mr. MiITcurELL. Yes, 

Mr. Exciesnicur. 1 offer this as part of the record. 

(The paper referred to is as foliows:) 

“ Considering the observations chronologically, we have the fol- 
lowing : 4 

“I. Marvin's observations of March 22 give a latitude of 85° 48’ 
57”, under the assumption that his watch carried correct sixtieth 
meridian time, and that he observed the sun on his meridian. This 
latitude is most probably not in error by as much as 30”, due to the 
combined effect of the watch error (—10 m.) and the observer's dis- 
tance from his supposed seventieth meridian. 

“TI. Marvin's observations of March 25 give a latitude of 86° 3&7’ | 
4D”, subject to the same assumption mentioned for I. The combined | 
effect of the clock error and of the observer's being 5 miles west of the 
meridian (70), which he probably was not, would decrease this lati- | 
tude by about 40”. 

“JIL. Bartlett’s observations of April 1 give a latitude of S7° 44°} 
49”, subject to the same assumption mentioned In I, The effect of ' 
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the clock error and of the observer's being off the meridian as mu h 
as oi oe oa oe latitude by about 2s”. 

at, * servations by Peary at Camp Jesup. A snapshot of DS 
a single altitude of one limb, was obtained a April B when ~ ao 

yas on meridian 673° west The principal value of this observation is 
to check the observations of the next day, April 7, when two complete 
sets of observations were obtained, six hours apart in time, and giving 
‘os determination of the geographic position of Camp Jesup, as 

OlLOWS : 

“ Latitude 89° 55’ 23”. 

“Longitude 137° 00’ west. 

“This places Camp Jesup 4.6 geographic miles from the North Pole, 
“This latitude is not sensitive to errors of the clock, the clock coi 
rection of 10 minutes changing the latitude by only 5” or 6”. Errors 
of observation in measuring altitude, while entering more strongly into 
the result, are apt to work against one another and minimize their 
combined effect. It is probable that this position is not in error by 

more than 2 geographic miles. 

“After taking the observations at noon of the 6th at Camp Jesup, th. 
expedition marched straight ahead 10 geographic miles and took a se! 
of observations on the sun, the time being midnight, sixtieth meridian 
(west) time. This line of travel has been plotted, assuming that it 
direction is directly opposite to the direction of the sun when th 
noonsight of April 6 was obtained. Assuming a longitude from th 
plotting made, and computing the latitude from the observations, wo 
get the latitude of point of observations of April 6 midnight equal to 
89° 49’, which may be in doubt by as much as 8 miles. This agr 
satisfactorily with 89° 503’ which was scaled off the map. 

“On the morning of the Tth, when observations showed that Car 
Jesup was probably in the direction of Bering Sea from the pole, ; 
march of 8 mies was made in the direction of the sun, under the Deli 
it was being viewed directly over the pole. Computations of the azi- 
muth of the sun at the time of observation (6.40 a. m.) showed, how 
ever, that it was 20° to the right of the pole, and the line of marc) 
was plotted accordingly. This shows that Peary probably passe! 
within 1.6 geographic miles of the North Pole; and when we conside: 
that the errors of position may have amounted to as much as 2 miles, 


) 
i 


and that the chances are even for these errors being in any one dir: 
tion as in another, it is possible that the march of the forenoon « 


April 7, 1909, carried Peary even within a stone’s throw of that ma: 
point—the North Pole. 


* Respectfully submitted. 





“Hoenn C. MITCHALT, 
“ Computer, Coast and Geodctie Survey.” 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGUT. From a-careful examination of the observatio: 
how close did you cons‘der that Mr. Peary came to the pole? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is not a matter of mathematical determinat 
but rather of opinion, and both Mr. Duval and myself agreed th 
the position of Camp Jesup was within less than 5 miles of the pol. 
We call them geographical miles; perhaps I had better call th: 
nautical miles, to avoid confusion abroad. In that event, as I say, | 
was in camp within less than 5 miles of the pole. That, of course, j 
not the closest approach to the pole that he made. Mr. Peary stat: 
that after the observation at 6.40 o’clock on the morning of the Til 
he traveled in the direction of the sun an estimated distance of 
miles. We computed the azimuth of the sun at the time of that « 
servation; that placed it 20° to the right of the pole as he fac: 
it. If a straight course were pursued toward the sun, as it was in 
position at the time of the observation, Mr. Peary passed within less th 
2 miles of the pole. 

Mr. Dawson. And how much beyond it? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I should say 3 or 4 miles beyond it, and at a 
able distance of about 1.6 from the pole. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You had these observations in making those 
culations? You had to consider the declination of the sun? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes. 

Mr. Enctesricut. You had to consider the refraction? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLeBrRicaT. You had to consider the rating of the chrono: 
iers which were obtained after Mr. Peary returned home? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ENcLepricut. Now, with those conditions and figures, do \ 
corsider it possible that anyone could have faked those observations 

Mr. MITCHELL. No. 

Mr. Butter. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Bares. It could not have been? 

Mr. MITCHELL, I don’t believe so. 

Mr. BuTterR. Was it possible to have made those figures in Washinz 
ton or New York or Boston? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is a matter of opinion, but I believe all me: 
who have had much experience in computing will agree with me th 
such things can not be faked. 

Mr. Roperts. When was the position of Camp Jesup first figure: 
out as you have shown it? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well, I have done all this work within the last 
month, but have kept no diary and can not answer that question to 
the day. Mr. Duval and I figured the position of Camp Jesup from 
the same observations independently, by independent methods. 

Mr. Roperts. I understand; but I am trying to get at when you 
did it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Within the last month; we had the same observa 
tion, but the computation was absolutely independent, and by ind 
pendent methods. 

Mr. Hopson. How close did you agree? 

Mr. MITCHELL. We agreed within a second of latitude. 

Mr. Roperts. As T understand, 2 ascertained the position of 
Camp Jesup from two observations six hours apart. 

Mr MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. low do you know they were made six hours apart? 

Mr. MITCUELL. I have the records for that. I am accepting ihe 
record. One was said to have been made at 6.40 a. m. and the other 


pro 


at 12.40 p. m. 


Mr. Ronverts. 6.40 of what day? 

Mr. MircueLt. The 7th of April. 

Mr. Roperts And the other was made—— 

Mr. MITCHELL. At 12.40 of the same day, six hours later. 

Mr. Ropverts, Did you use that observation in making your com 
putations? i 

Mr. MiTcHEeLL. Yes. There also was a single shot through the 
clouds of one limb of the sun on the 6th. A single observation docs 
not give a determination, so using that in connection with the other 





é 


shales 
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two, assuming that Camp Jesup was about in the longitude that these 
ethers gave, it determined a latitude within 2 or 3 miles of what the 

2 wo gave 
Ot er. ROSERTS. You say a single observation on a celestial body does 
net give you a position? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. i 

Mr. Rorerts. Anu yet you take two and it gives you a position? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Y 8 

Mr. Roverrs And beve was a third one, was it not? 

Mr. MitcHs.LL. Yes; but it was not comparable with the others for 
accuracy. And yet ft agree? with them within the limit of what you 
might call the accuracy of the observation. 

Mr. Roperts. It was inaccurate, that first one? 

Mr. Miremecy. It was more inaccurate than the other. 

Mr. Rorerts. Were they inaccurate? 

Mr. MircHeLL. There is no such thing as a perfect observation. 

Mr. Roservs How do yo knew how inaccurate they were? 

Mr. Mitrcuet.. The comparison of the two independent ebservations 
on the 6th and Tth, with the sun in the same direction, agree within 2 


or 3 miles. That would be an index that they were pretty nearly right 





Mr. Roserts. If you got two or three inaccurate observations, could | 


vou by figuring them out discover the amount of inaccuracy ? 
" Mr. MitrcHeLy. If you have enough you can; if you have only two, 
you can not. 
“ Mr. Ropertrs. You had three there. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I had three; but, as T say, one is not competent-——— 
Mr. Rospeerrs. That was very inaccurate? 
Mr. MITCHELL. Well, it is hard to say—— 
Mr. Dawson. Did you say the first one was taken under unfavorable 
conditions ? 
Mr. Mircmecu. Yes; and it was incomplete. It is not competent to 
determine the possible error of the complete observations. 


Mr. Roserts. How do you know the conditions were unfavorable on | 


that first observation ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am told by Capt. Peary he could take only one 
observation of one limb on account of the clouds. 

Mr. Roserts. Something was said about the ratings of chronometers, 
I do not quite understand that. I would like you to explain it. 

Mr. Mitcue.i. Before leaving New York the chronometer was placed, 
as I understand it from this letter, part of the record, in the hands 
of Bliss & Co. to have its daily rate determined. That means for them 
to determine whether it was keeping true time or whether it was losing 
or gaining so much per day on true time. 

Mr. Roperts. That was done when the chronometer was taken on the 
trip, when the party left this country? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Rogerts. Was that chronometer taken to Bliss & Co. on its return 
see whether it continued its same rate? 

Mr. MitcuHe.y, I believe it was. 

Mr. Roserrs. Do you know whether it was? 

Mr. MiTcHeLy. Their letter indicates it was; yes. 

Mr. Rosperts. That it was returned to them? 

Mr. MiTcHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. And its rate was found to be constant? 

Mr. MircHe.i. They gave a true rate. The first rate would be what 
they call a predicted rate—that is, two comparisons only a few weeks 
or months apart, they would say—well, in this particular case it was 
within two-tenths of a second a day. When it was brought back, after 
a period of less than two years, the clock had actually gained. In 
other words, their prediction was not correct; it had actually gained 
a certain number of minutes. Then they were able to say that in that 
period of time the clock actually changed its direction on true time a 
— amount and that the average daily rate for the period was so 
much, 

Mr. Rorerts. What rate did you use in making your corrections? 

Mr. Mitcue... I used the true average rate for that period—— 

Mr. Roserts. That is the difference between the number of seconds 
it was slow on the start and the number of minutes it was fast when 
it got back. 

Mr. MitcHELt. I have forgotten whether it was slow or fast on the 
start. 

Mr. Roserts. Can you tell why that clock changed its habits of life 
so suddenly and remarkably ? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Well, there is nothing remarkable about it. There 
has never been a chronometer that did not have a rate: even in the 
most precise work we do it is necessary to deduce a rate, and of course, 
the question of when that changes its rate is a matter of assumption. 
Sut clocks are subject to temperature and handling, and the best we 
can do in a case like that, when we have only two comparisons, is to 
assume that the rate between those two comparisons is constant. 

Mr. Roserts. Is it not usual for a watch or chronometer or ciock 
that is losing to continue to lose? 

Mr. MiITcHeELL. No 

Mr. Roserts. It will of its own accord turn around and begin to 
gain, will it? 

Mr. MITCHELL. In our most precise longitude work the same chro- 
—— will have a plus rate one night and a minus rate the next 

gent. 

Mr. Roperts, What was the difference between the extreme and the 
average rate that you usedt You used the average. What is the 
difference between that and the extreme ? 

Mr. MiITcHELL. I do not catch the question. 

Mr. Roserts. For instance, as I understand it, when the chro- 
nometer came back it was, we will assume, five minutes fast. 
es _ MITCHELL. The correction we used at the time of computa- 
ion- 

Mr. Hopson. You are talking about the error and he is talking 
about the rate. 

Mr. MiITcHRELL (continuing). Was a correction of 10 minutes. 

Mr. Roserts. I am trying to get the thing clear for myself and for 


oe record. As I understand, when the chronometer was rated it was 
osing. 


Mr. MircHein. Yes. 





eC TOT 


Mr. Roserts. And it was predicted that it would lose so many sec- | 


onds per day? 

Mr. MiTcHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. Then at some period it turned around and began to 
gain, so that when the chronometer came back to Bliss & Co. it was 
found to be—can you tell as how many minutes fast? 

Mr. MircHe.t. No; 1 can not. It is a matter of record in that 
letter, I believe. 

Mr. Rosrrts. How much faster was it when the clock came back? 


Mr. MITCHELL. That is in the Bliss & Co. | rs e recor¢ 
that the Coast Survey sent over. ee 
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Mr. Roeerts. You d I 
was tast 
Mr. MITCHET Not t! 
determined to be the ~<t 
the observation That is 
Mr. Rorerts. You had to bh 
Mr. Mit ' 5 


Mr. Rorerts. And that mus 
cbronometer * 

Mr. Mrrenetr If that 
} . 


nswered her nm s 
Mr. Rorerrs Well, we 


have you answer it. if sou w 


Mr. Mitcnecri. I » net re 

Mr. Horson. It is ear th 
time. 

Mr. Rorerts. 7 t is what I 
how much it varied from the actu 
what I am afte 

Mr. Horsow. He has to tal 

Mr. Rogers. What differen 
at the greatest irintion of 
you applied wt i illed 
ference wonld it make in le t 

Mr. Mitcueur.. I made th I 
chronometer correction I did not 
that chronomets rrection of n 10 


changed by the introductien of 


utes—the change was in the neighbor! ! 
Mr. Rorerts. What does that mean 
Mr. MITtcHeLyL, Five seconds t S| 
Mr. Rorerrs. And that was the result 
;} @S you term it, that you applied Ww 
that average rate was a matter of cu WN u 
Mr. MITCHELL. Gue vork with! t 
Mr. Rorerrs. Wel we all cues wit? mrniit 
Mr. EXcLerrRicAT. Mr. Peary filed 
with the Coast Survey. The Coast S 
chronometers for the purpose of ng tl 


records % 


Mr. MITcHELL. Yes 





Mr. ENG.Lerricnt. It was not for t purp 
under consideration. but for anoftl ‘ s 

Mr. MITCHELI Yes it was Yr ther 1 ' 

Mr. BoTier. Mr. Mitchell has been vouched for ar 
ine— 

Mr. Mitctreriy. I do not know whether I 
recommencdation ae 

Mr. BRrtTierR. But I will ask you how long you have | 


computations ¢ 
Mr. MitrcHetr. TI have been a computer in ft ¢ 





Survev for seven vears. and as such |} ee 
miscellaneous computatior . 
have involved a great many computatior f aiff: 
Mr. Rurier. Suppose these figures tod 
had bee made here Washington 
could vou have detects it how , , 
Mr. MiTcuet.. Well, that ts rather a 
believe it is altogether a matter of r 
ohservations or computations wil awe sit 
observations or camputations I ean no } 
a certain figure would show that somethir os 
that. It is purely a matter of experier in the J 
Mr. Dawson. Rut at the same tir t will 
Mr. Brrver. At some point of the work it will | ' 
Mr. MITCHELL. At some point of the wort ° 
That ire a belief. That is not a mathematical demonst 
Mr. Rrtier. How abont this map? 


Mr. Horson. I request that this be maintatned f 
mittee and on the floor of the House, or ever 


for that purpose, if there ts no objection of M 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing is  % 
proof presented by Robert E. Peary or 
dition or any of his friends in support of | 
eovery of the North Pole. The flimsy ett 
this so-called evidence is so plainly ppurent 
proving Peary’s claim, it shov 
Robert FE. Peary did not discover, att r 
Pole. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker 
Lincoln it gives me pleasure to put te 
of some of the men who served in ti t 
commanded. We have read an ! 


| applied to men who were born in a ent 


heard them spoken of on the floor o is H 
were the enemies of the United States 


about the Europea. war that ‘) forgot t 


adopted country. They have been called phe 


cans.” <A former President of the United St 
distinction of being the first to use this epithet 
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This is a day in which we should reflect and look back into 
the history of our country. This country is the Old World 
transplanted in the new. Men came to America to make it a 
home for themselves and their children for all time to come. 
This is particularly true of the Germans. One of the secrets 
of their great success is that they not only came to stay, but 
when once settled they stayed in one place. They are a perma- 
nent people. 


In 1861 the preservation of this Government depended on the | 


men who went to the front at the call of Abraham Lincoln. 

We needed soldiers then, and that great military people, whose 
achievements have filled the world with wonder, responded with 
unfailing loyalty to the call for volunteers. There were less 
than 8,000 Germans in Kansas in 1860, including men, women, 
and children. 
enlisted more promptly than they. The First Kansas Volunteer 
Infantry was mustered into the service of the United States 
within six weeks after the first call. In two weeks more the 
men of the First were marching toward the front, and on August 
10, 1861, when they were less than four months in the service, 
they took a glorious part in the first great battle of the Civil 
War in the West, at Wilsons Creek, near Springfield, Mo. 
five hours the First 
terrible fire in open ground from both infantry and artillery. 
Out of less than 800 men engaged the First lost 77 killed and 
204 wounded. It was in the midst of this regiment that Brig. 
Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, who commanded the Union forces, fell 
gallantly in defense of his country. He was descended from the 
Puritan fathers and belonged to one of the families that first 
settled Connecticut. In that forgetfulness that is our besetting 
sin we have failed to mark the spot where this hero and nearly 
a thousand of the men who were with him gave their lives under 
our flag. 

The Regular Army officers who were present were lavish in 
the compliments that they bestowed on the new regiment. They 
said that the men of Kansas fought like veterans. 

The First Kansas Infantry was typical of many of the regi- 
ments that were raised in the West. They were like the West 
of that day: 

For here the exile met from every clime, 
And spoke in friendship every distant tongue ; 


Men from the blood of warring Europe sprung 
Were here divided by the running brook. 


It gives me pleasure to insert in the Recorp the names of | 


141 officers and enlisted men of the First Kansas Infantry who 
answered the first call for volunteers in 1861 and were present 
at the first great battle for the Union west of the Mississippi 


River, at Wilsons Creek, near Springfield, Mo., August 10, 1861. 
The records of these men, as shown by the report of the ad- 


jutant general of Kansas, 1864, were honest and faithful. 

nativity is carefully indicated in the same report. The names 

are not all spelled correctly in the Adjutant General’s report. 

Those names were not as familiar then as they are now: 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, FIRST KANSAS INFANTRY, WHO WERE NATIVES 
OF GERMANY, 

Capt. Gustavus Zesch, Lieut. Francis Becker, Lieut. Charles 
Dressel, Lieut. Frederick W. Patz, Lieut. Henry Sarstedt, Lieut. 
Emil Umfried. 
ENLISTED MEN OF THE FIRST KANSAS INFANTRY WItO WERE GERMANS. 

Charles Anacker, Louis Asher, Adolph Baun, Frederick 
Becker, Thomas Behne, Peter Bender, Ernest Benedict, Henry 
Berger, C. Berntzen, George Bissman, Charles F. Boehme, 
Frederick Boehme, Henry Boehme, Caesar Boehme, Reinhold 
Brandt, Fred Breet, Christian Brunke, Gustavus Conrade, Fred- 
erick Daub, Charles D. Dauphin, John Draher, Antoine Dres- 
back. Ferdinand Duerr, Ferdinand Dupskie, Otto Eckert, Otto 
Fabricus (Company F), Otto Fabricus (Company I), Charles 
Fillweber, Alex. Foerstner, Albert Formowski, Charles Franke, 
Henry Franke, Fred Friedriskie. Charles F. Fritton, Joseph 
Gornett, Ferdinand Gottlieb, Edward Gottzhow, Francis J. 
Grimm, Martin Grubber, Christian Grund, Frank Gunther, 
Francis Hackel, Peter J. Hager, Jacob Haiter, Rudolph Hanni, 
Andrew Hannibal, Gottlieb Hamrith, F. Heshenbeiner, Henry 
Hiller, Henry Hinck, Leopold Hipp, John Hitzman, Gotthardt 
Hocl, Frederick Hoffman, H. Hoffsommer, Frederick Kaler, A, 
Kaller, John Krestel, H. Kettlegerdes, Peter Killian, Chris. 
Kintzle, George Kintzel, Christian Klein, Adam Knauber, George 
Kneupfer, Philip Knoblock, Bartholomy Koch, John Kotz, Fred- 
erick IKousserow, John Krengel, Theodore Kroll, Andrew Kruth, 
John Kruth, C. Landenberger, Henry Kempke, Richard D. 
Lender, George Linderman, Charles Linder, Henry Lorenzen, 
Frederick Luetgens, Frederick Mahn, William Mamby (Mambe), 
Mathias Marshall, George Mattern, Peter May, Christian Meyer, 
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The record shows that no other class of men | 


For | 
and Second Kansas Infantry sustained a | 


Their | 


| Laurenz Miller, Frank Moritz, A. BE. Moritz, John Mueller, Joseph 
Munzenmayer, Benedist Neuner, Charles Otto, Albert Permosk Vv 
| Claus Peters, August Rathman, Charles Rauchfoss, John Reheis. 
Julius Relhan, Joseph Repp, Adam Reinhol, Charles Rinecke. 
William Rinehart, Herman Sabban, Mathais Saile, Frederick 
Shay (Schee), Andrew Scheid, Peter Schenaw, Peter Schinte, 
Andrew Schmidt, F. W. 


Schmidt, 
Schneider, 


George Schmidt, 
Schubye, 


Conrad 


Charles 


Charles Conrad 


Schuechlor, 
Schueler, Fred Schultheiss, A. Schumann, Gustav Sels, Louis W. 
| Sherman, Elias Simon, F. Specolman, George Speiser, Gustavus 
| Straibich, Valentine Subacher, John Treu, Theodore Voeth, Otto 
| Volk, Gottfreid Vollfried, B. Waggoner, Theodore Wagner 
| Louis Walb, Charles Walter, Henry Warner, Emanuel Weizert 
Edward Weigert, Charles Weisenborn, John Woerts, Augustus 
Wolf, Peter Young. 

Fifteen of these brave men proved their devotion to the can 

| of the Union with their lives in their first battle. They gave | 

| all they had—their brave young lives; and here 1 reverent 

| record the names of those citizen soldiers. 
co OF THE FIRST KANSAS INFANTRY KILLED IN THE 

WILSONS CREEK, MO., AUGUST 10, 1861. 

|} Thomas Behne, Ernest Benedict, Caesar Brandt, Frederi 
(oe George N. Devein, Charles Fillweber, Alex. Forstne 
Frank Gunther, Peter Killian, Adam Reinhol, Herman Sabb:: 
| Conrad Schuechlor, Louis G. Sherman (Schurman), Char 

Walter, and Edward Weigert. 
; 
| 


BATTLE 


oun history shall not forget the man who flings away his lif 
‘The Eighth Kansas Infantry was enrolled in the autumn 

1861 for three years. The men who enlisted then knew t! 
they were enlisting for a real war. This regiment, like the Fi: 
had many different elements in it. It ranks high among the 0: 
ganizations that have served the United States. The Pight! 
took an active part in every great battle in the West, and it 

| medal was struck for the survivors it would be proper, if tl: 

| Was room, to place the following names on it: 

Perryville, Chickamauga, Orchard Knob, Mission Ridge, Ke: 

| saw Mountain, Peach Tree Creek, Atlanta, Nashville, and a 
dozen other engagements—every one of greater consequc: 
than San Juan Hill. 

; *It is my pleasure also to insert in the Recorp the names of 1 

officers and men who rendered faithful service in the Fig! 

Kansas Infantry, and all of whom, as shown by the record, w: 

natives of Germany: 

| COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, EIGHTIT KANSAS INFAN SRY. 

Lieut. Col. Edward IF. Schneider, Capt. Ferdinand A. Bers: 
Capt. Claudius Kiefer, Lieut. William Becker, and Lieut. 7 

| Burchardat. 


ENLISTED MEN E1cgutrm Kansas INFANTRY. 
COMPANY A. 
Fred M. Berger, Charles Engleman, Christian Harrold, Au: 
tus Miller, Theodore Otter, Jacob Rider. 
COMPANY B, 
| Burnhardt Aring, John Binger (color bearer, succeedi: 
Charles Rovohl), John P. Buckler, George Boss, Charles Br 
er, Henry Dahims, Gustavus Deacon, John Dick, Henry Derri-~ 
Frederick Frank, John Glaser, John Ganski, Joseph Gans, Cs 
per Geyer, Peter Ginther, August Golsch, John Griesel, Willisin 
Haack, Henry Hegner, Henry Hagen, Jacob Hartman, Frederic! 
Hegele, Louis Hepp, Georges Hess, Frank Heyer, Albert Hi! 
peter, Peter Hoffman, Christian Kaelber, John Keck, Fred Kemp 
ter, Jacob Kenck, Adam Klein, Aubert Kneip, Dionis Kneip 
Frederick Kraut, Adolph Kruger, Benedict Kulmus, John Lad- 
enzor, William Melchert, Jacob Mauger, Christian Marx, Jolin 
Maurer, Emil Peters, Theodore Reck, Charles Ruek, Edward 
| Ruppert, Wendel Ruther, Charles Schmetz, D. Schmitt, Charles 
Subold, Christian Staudan, Andrew Staiger, Henry Stroth. F. 
Struckmann, Frederick Sulzer, Augustus Schultz, Phillip Trump 
| John Ulrick, John H. Ulrick, Franz B. Vogel, Charles Weyc! 
| Charles Walter, Eugene Wettke, Peter Wettstein, Anton Wid: 
| man, Edward Zapp. 
COMPANY ¢. 
Barney Blenker, Leonard Boor, G. Brandner, William Becker 
| John H. Creamer, Henry Gilbert, Edward Hamil, Adam Keutz 
| ler, F. Kleeschult, Henry Lushe, Francis Shelling, August 
Urban, Christian Vogler, Jacob Widmire, Louis Weise. 
COMPANY D, 
C. M. G. Dusenchor. 
COMPANY E. 
William Boerst, Frawry Blaise, Henry Bockell, Henry G 
mur, Charies Kenntner, Henry Lutby, Henry Naegie, J. 
| Peppmire. 


' 


If, 
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COMPANY F. th 
George Adam Deitz, Andrew Deatrich, Jacob Miller, Cliarles ; 
Nobiles, Jacob Nohles, Peter Walters, Christian Wagner. John | country ‘out of 
York. ee tae eee . 
COMPANY G. metas oe = SP ractage neva . 
Herman Christell, Christian Herman, Jacob Maitinger, Chris- In thie line of tl cork 
tian Schwope, Gotlieb Schope, Frederick Weis, John G. Weis, | of the State Depart _ 
: : } e gre depart! I ‘ wl hy 
Felix Wentzell. conferences hav » hb 1d a 
COMPANY I. | British and German Government 
William WHelving, Heury Niemeier, Henry Pelstein, Lewis } ; ao se st ; re taken in the h 
a : ade iv wh 1 there ol i r 
Schmidt. | German dyes to ti r the } 
COMPANY 1. | even . serious th ’ 
Francis Lisko, Charles Rovohl (color bearer, killed in action } ae uf 
at Chickamauga), Martin Snider, Henry Seers, Gottfried Watts. | pity. of Connecticut ; i 
COMPANY K, j Way s and } s Cor Dp 
: - — rotect the ierican j . 
Ernest F. Grosche, H. Heiderbreder, August Kosemann, Henry ' “wt uent conferences } a . 
Kerissen, Jacob Kyle, Michael Malter, F. Niederbroker, Henry | obtained from the officials of yout 
Ortcutter. : | che , hearty A ) Peet w — has 
I can not forbear to insert here an account of two color | Domestic Commer tae ink Mr. Bb. A 
™: - + ° a. A La Omme eo. a SSiS nf, | 
bearers of the Eighth Kansas Infantry as given by their gallant | If. Norton, the dyestuff specialist t} 
colonel, John A. Martin, who was twice elected governor of ‘coon forming th joint cor 
- . a ‘ > } AC readin 1¢@ public prin 
Kansas. The names of these two heroes, Charles O. Rovehl and | {> (AGN In the public pi ym , 
John Binger, are found in the list that I have inserted. 1 Nx ‘Ot Seen: whlek ite 
A man who might have stood for the original of the principal figure | l , wa 1 mal 
of Rogers’s “ Last Shot" was Charles O. Rovohl. Tall, erect, com- | 1 
pactly built, masterful in strength, with a fine head set on a finely pro- | ‘ $s Were 80, ther ute 
portioned body, his appearance would have attracted attention in any mmittee before the Ways and M 3 ( t ! 
crowd of men. His soldierly qualities were no less conspicuous, and he }| Peselitatives were « gverated when I 
was soon chosen for that post of honor and of danger, the regimental Uiere Was ali ex a ‘ t 
color bearer. He had enlisted in Company I, Eighth Kansas, at White | Y* More dyes rem Germa 
Cloud, April 3, 1862; on the 1st of January, 1863, he was promoted to | il relief in sight, « ot unti ter such pe 
be a corporal; and in August, 1865, he was appointed color bearer | 4 AVG become perfected in thi intry, \ 
of the regiment. ? ; “IS time. 
Around him at Chickamauga was a remarkable group of boyish-looking | _. The tements presented to W d Means ¢ 
soldiers, the eight corporals constituting the color guard: William B. | Governinent ¢ ais were ma pt may 
Wendell, Company E ; Thomas Adamson, Company D; John Binger, Com- | ‘ i ted by ; ? 
pany B; George Mathews, Company F; Charles Morgan, Company I; anufac 
senjamin Sprouse, Company G; Hugh Turner, Company K; and Allen loth and tion 
f B. Bozarth, Company H. Rovohl was about 26 years of age: most of olstery, of pets, \ t 
his comrades were under 21. Selected, as the color guard always is, | 40d pulp, of lithographs of carpets, of ’ J 
from different companies, and with a carefulhess inspired by regl- varnish, and of other indu tries In tl 1 i 
mental pride, the color bearer and his guard of honor formed a striking | material is a basic factor Chess ’ 
group—he tall, powerful, manly, grave, and silent; they boyish, beard- | @Xactly the conditions affecting thei 
less, laughing, chattering, careless, but one and all of them daring and Have tirst-hand knowledge of t1 A 
gallant beyond what was common even in those heroic years | as the effect on their resp 
Within an hour after the battle began, Rovohl, the color bearer, was t gf 3 ibstituts st » Which I - 
mortally wounded. When he fell his comrades indulged in a fierce | 4 tua t h: is lt 
+ dispute as to which of them was entitled to carry the flac. Several | r Bt ! | pli 
claimed it, but Wendell, affirming his seniority of rank as a corporal, } ‘ t Famatea 1 Br Io ‘ 
secured it. Two of them proposed to carry Rovohl to the surgeons | pew hat res the rei of that « 
in the rear, but he refused all help, saying: * My life is nothing; keep | Dr Nort paper was submitted to Mr. J. M I 
the flag to the front.’”’” Corp. Wendell was soon mortally wounded, and | Of the Chemists’ Cl vho 1s 
Adamson then took the fag. Morgan and Sprouse were instantly killed, | ‘udustry, and who, in tt 
and Mathews was severely wounded. Adamson and Bozarth were also any other 1 ' the United & 
wounded. When night came and the roar of battle died away, fi ot dyestull ua i vas 
these nine young men were dead, three others were wounded, : only | 28 1 a eae t time, H ! 
two, Binger and Turner, were unhurt. Binger was, some weeks later herein embodt ; ; 7 
promoted to be a sergeant, appointed regimental color bearer, and served | * There ha ena 
in that position until his final muster out in January, 1866. He refused | @8 to the 3 é ! 
promotion offered him to a licutenancy, because he would not part | United State: Phe Depart ent of ¢ 
with the colors. | 08 t, Dr. Th if. » a Ae hed a pam 
i ‘ . a } vestufl situation in t nite Stat vOove! ‘ 191 
The grandsons of the survivors of these men of the First and | jéne list of manufacturers of coaltar derivatic. 
Bighth Kansas Infantry are among us in Kansas. They could | dyestuffs is gis and also staten sare 0 ' 
fill two regiments. They have the same undaunted fortitude | (Nevember, T9Ts) are ° ny ihe state £5,000 t 
* : 1¢ , from American coal ’ I ut t 
and steadiness that their grandfathers had. We could depend | we jmported 25.700 ; 
upon them in any emergency. They would never let the flag | ) tons ve tal yf 
touch the ground. : a ee 
‘ . - a ; 4 } \ ‘ t 1 oi 1 vy D ‘ 
Productive Capacity of the United States in Dyestuffs, | rience of tI rs of dye 
| er zz ired, I have ‘ 
2D | find mo de I y just wl 1 the { i | 
Ver TV AT OC y + Dr ry” | this country 1 ! In furtherance « h I y t 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS to all of th facturers of art Ts 3 
T int nad 0 t * erudes Ji in ly P rt 
te ‘ 1 I 
y 7 a oy ee. : th 1 bill tarif dys 
4 HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, | eat oes ‘ 
OF CONNECTICUT | ba sete ed ey ai. Oe 
+, ww; 3 vero Ly . > ws . . nr i ‘ I Dd TPEt l I 
In tne House or Represenrarives, eT 30000 i 
S -- : ‘ | ir e newspape nd j | 
2 Saturday, February 12, 1916. ; ee aed aed 
. ~+ 1 1 ge ti I 
Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me led amount \ 
: extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter on the n 
% ductive capacity of the United States in dyestuffs. ft 
The letter is as follows: t ; 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CLOTHIERS I 
13 Astor Place, New York, Pebruas ea 
To the Hon. WiLttam G. REDFIELD, 4 
j Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. ¢. 
: _My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am addressing you this letter on 
of the representatives of the various leading organizations, composed people. 
of individuals, firms, and corporations, directly interested in and ro t 
g Seriously affected by the shortage in this country of the supply of dyes | tl est t 
made from csal-tar products. These representatives of organizations | tit Se ‘ 
formed themselves into a joint conference committee. ‘ 
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f i 1 iff } sses of dyes you are actually manu- j fon that th ily real producers vet in Ameri 

fa g together ith agzregate amounts of the s; ep. Any informa- | dyestuffs are the three firms already mentionca the Sel 1 me - 
tio nt n vhich you will furnish will be held absolutely con- | & Chemica! Works, of Buffalo: the W. Beck: rs Anilil ae aoe ROPE At 1e 
fident in my report only the total quantities of different classes : he & Chemical Werks, 


of Brooklyn ; and the Bayer Co., at Rensselaer 

“You will notice that nearly all these 1 ieturer f 1 
products agree with us that Pr. Norton's statements ar * yg ates 
exaggerated, and they all claim that it will be ne essary on hi Y aaa 7 
ment to give some proper protection to the industry iM . . = aoe 
it S become firmly established. ae ee 

“In conclusion IT would like to say that as res rari 
communications with these manufacturers ant tre oe r Soe 
with several of them and many other people interested in boeh on oo 
sumption and manufacture of dyestuffs, my opinion watee ane 


” a is that there are 
at the present time about 6,500 tons of dyestuffs hohee s S 



























of dyé stuffs will be p esented. 
‘Trusting that you will recognize it to be to your best interests to 
cooperate with me in this matter and awaiting your prompt reply, 
1 am,’ 
Quite a number of these firms have written me in reply and have 
given me some very satisfactory information. The comments that I 
h to make on these various companies from their replies or other 


manuf 








i LOLIOWS : 


‘The Barrett Mfg. Co.: Make only coal-tar crudes. 
‘Bayway Chemical Co.: No reply—can obtain ne information. 











le ) } 
Raird & McGuire: No reply—can obtain no information. United States, but this tonnage is confined very largely to ee ee 
Samuel Cabot: Make only creosote preservatives and protective | colors and includes mostly black dyes. A smail quantity of bet Ne 
paints—no dyestuff products. known as colors, such as refs, greens, blues, yellows, etc. only are ve, 
“Isaac Winkler & Co.; Naval stores—no dye products. duced, and of the great majority of colors used in wool, silk. and ‘ 
“Thomas A. Edison: No dyestuffs—only aniline oil and parapheny- | dyeing there are absolutely none as yet made in this country Pon SN : 
lenediaimine carbole acid be uses himself for making his phonograph , 


‘* Respectfully submitted. 
record 
‘Benzol Products Co.: Nitrobenzol and aniline oil—no dyestuffs. 
“ Midvale Chemical Co.: No reply—cean obtain no information. 


™ J. M. M TTHEWS 
Undoubtedly a great deal of confusion bas been created in tt 





os : . | ae : : ; mind by some of the published statements, a Sean, Oe - a 
American Synthetic Coler Co.: Make ne paeducts applicable to the : ne Pp : ey rs » 4S taken from the pe le 
siete nae etic o q I Ppplica Ns Sy Dr. »Norton, well intentioned though Seca” tas € e t 
“oo § - o* on tallies ol a - . . mittee believes that you are as much interested as it {s i = 
Blackstone Chemical Works: No reply—can obtain no informa- sted as it is in clarifying 
tion. ~~ ae we the atmosphere which has been thus created, and therefore takes reat 


pleasure in submitting to you the report of Dr. Matthews 
With kind regards and expression of high esteem, I bee 
Respectfully, yours, = 
(Signed) Davip Kirscrears 
(Chairman of the joint conference committee representing the follow 
ing industries: Textile Alfance (Inc.) ; American Association of Wooler 
& Worsted Manufacturers ; National Association of Wool Manufacturers: 
Silk Association of America; National Association of Clothiers: Na 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear; United Upholstery Many 
facturers’ Association; National Association of Cotton Dyers an 
Printers ; Eastern Millinery Association ; Worsted Spinners’ Associat 
National Association of Finishers of Cotten Fabrics: Moth Mat ie 
turers’ Association of Philadelphia; Fur Dressers and Fur Dvers’ Acco 
ciation; Fur-Felt Hat Manufacturers: Converters’ Association: Pint 
Oil, and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association; American Chemica! 
ciety; Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association: American Pap: « 
Pulp Association: National Axssoctation of Lithographers; Master |) 
Assoctation; Carpet Manufacturers; Importers of Dyestuffs: Don 
Manufacturers of Dyestuffs; Logwood Chip & Extract Importers: V 
Paper Manufacturers: Converters for Silk Manufacturers: Nat 
Shoe Retailers’ Assoctation (Inc.) of the United States of Ar 
Straw Braid & Body Hat Manufacturers.) 


“Paul Weiller (Weiller Mfg. Co.) : Small amount of aniline oil. 

“ Mildlesex Aniline Co.: No reply—can obtain no information; 
understand they are attempting to make aniline. 

“May Chemical Co.: No reply—can obtain no information; under- 
stand they are planning to make aniline oil. 

“Upton Bros.: No reply—can obtain no information. 

“United States Coal Tar Products Ce.: Planning to make sulphur 
black. 

* Seydel Manufacturing Co.: Making a small amount of aniline oil. 

‘Chemicat Co. of America: No reply—are making a small amount of 
aniline oil. 

‘ Butterworth Judson Co.: They have a small aniline plant known as 
Newark Aniline C>. make phenol; bo dyes. 

“American Synthetic Dyes: No reply—understand they are at present 
making only picric acid—are erecting plant for aniline. 

“Standard Aniline Products Co.: Make beta naphthol, some parant- 
traniline and paraphenylenediamine. 

* Monsante Chemical Works. No repiy—can obtain no information— 
understand they are making some dinitrochlorbenzol used in manutac- 
ture of sulphur black. 

“ Middleses Chemical Co.: Have been making some synthetic phenol ; 
not used for dyes; at present In hands of receiver. 

“Tleller & Merz: No reply; understand they are making small 
amounts of nigrosine and magenta and soluble blue for paper trade 
only. 

“Central Dyestuff Co.: No reply; no information obtainable as to 
dyes made: understand they are trying to make betanaphthol. 

* Consolidated Color & Chemical Co.: No reply; can obtain no in- 
formation : understand they are planning to make betanaphthcel. 

“The Pearsite Co.: No reply; can obtain no information ; understand 
this company is not In operation. 

“The Federa: Dyestuff & Chemical Co.: No reply; understand they 
are experimenting in manufacture of picric acid and sulphur black; no 
product as yet. 

“A Klipstein & Co.: No statement of dve manufacture in this country. 

“The Dow Chemical Co.: Are expecting to turn out some indigo in 
July; make no dye products as yet. 

“American Cooperative Dyes & Chemical Co. (now the Stanley Aniiine 
Chemical Works): Are making nothing at present. Expect toe produce 
some direct cotton dyes in near future. 

‘United Securities Dye & Chemical Co.: No reply; can obtain no 
information. 

“W. Beckers Antline & Chemical Works: Makes about 2,000 tons per 
year. Chrome mordant colors for wool, acid blues, methyl violet, basic 
navy blue, and basic black. 

“Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Werks: Makes about 3.500 tons per 
year. Sixty-five per cent of this consists of cotton blacks and sulphur 
biack. cotten red, cotten blue, cotton green, cotten yellow, and cotton 
orange. Seme wool colors in small amount. 

“The Bayer Co.: Makes about 900 tons per year of coal-tar dyes, 
including soluble blue, Bismarck Lrown, chrysoidine, and nigrosine. 

‘The consensus of opinion, both as obtained from buyers of dyestuffs 
and from the presumed manufacturers, ts that there are only three 
companies m the United States at the present time that are actually 
producing finished dyestuffs in any quantity worth consideration in a 
commercial way and for use in the textile industries. These companies 
are the Schoellkopf Anthne & Chemical Works, at Buffalo, who are 
now producing at the rate of approximately 3.500 tons of dyestuffs per 
year, of which 65 per cent consists of blacks. presumably direct cotton 
black and sulphur black, and the rest is made up of a few other direct 
otton dyestuffs and some wool colors. The W. Beckers Aniline & 
Chemical Works, of Rrooklyn, appear to be producing 2,000 tons of 
dyes per year, principally of chrome mordant colers for wool dyeing 
based on logwood and gatiocyanine and a couple of acid blues and a few 
basic colors, such as methyl violet, navy blue, and basic black. The 
Baver Co., of Rensselaer, are producing about 900 tons of basie dyes 
chiefly. 

“Most of the manufacturers mentioned tn Dr. Norton’s article, in 
so far as their preducing any materials which may be classed as dye- 
stuf productions, are making only comparatively small quantities of 
aniline. The Standard Aniline Co., at Wappingers Falls, N. Y.. ts pro- 
ducing betanaptho! and paranitraniline. A number of the companies 
listed in Dr. Norton's article de net seem to have preduced any com- 
mercial dyestuffs. such as the Pearsite Co., the Federal Dyestuff & 
Chemical Co.. A. Klipstein & Co., of West Charleston, the American 
Cooperative Dyes & Chemical Co., and the United Securities Dye & 
Chemical Co. In fact, itt has been impossible to obtain any information 
as to the operations of most of these corporations, the general tmpres- 
sion being that they are merely per concerns with an indefinite future. 

“ Heller & Merz, of Newark, N. J., are manufacturing some dyestuffs 
such as migrosine and some magenta products, but these colors appear 
to be used exclusively in the paper trade and form a very small amount 
of the actual demand even to this ameunt of work. The chief color 
produced by this firm is ultramarine blue, which is a mineral pigment 
and its not used in textile dyeing. I am appending herewith the replies 
I have received from the various concerns, and I am forced to the opin- 
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Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN. 
OF IDAHO, 
In roe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems strange, indeed 
that it should be necessary in this twentieth century to k 
late upon the subject of protection to little children. 

Man of Galilee said: “ Suffer the little children to come 

me and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Hea, 

It seems impossible to believe that there is any man on e:rth 
who would dare affront the very footstool of God by compe! 
little children to give of their health and happiness, yea, t! 
very souls, in order that he might thereby obtain gain. And 
we know we have just such men in parts of the United Stat 
or we would not be here to-day trying to shield the chili 
of the Nation from those who would profit by their labor. 

Did it ever oceur to you how much of the business of this 
country is done upon the patronage of children. There is th: 
man who sells candy and confectioneries; his business could 
not exist in a community where there are no children. Then 
there is the book and stationery man; the larger part of 
business comes from children from the grades up to and throuch 
the high school. Then there is the picture-show man; how long 
would his business last in a community where there are no chil- 
dren? What do we see when we go to the county fair and to the 
circus? Invariably we meet the man who is selling balloons 
and pink lemonade and a nundred and one other things of no 
value in themselves, but which attract the eye of the child and 
induce either him or his parents to separate from a certain 
amount of coin. I know whereof I speak, for I have four chil- 
dren, ranging from 11 to 16 years, who keep me fully advised 
of everything that is of interest to them. 

John Ruskin said; 

There is no wealth but life. 

How true it is. The better our children are physically, the 
better they will be mentally and morally. The world will cet 
the best that there is in the healthy man and woman, and there- 
fore the world is the better for their having lived. 
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The bill befere the Hlouse seeks to prohibit interstate com- | was elected to the Tdaho Legisthat i 
merce in certain of the more flagrant and vicious forms of child | rived in the capital city 1 fou ' \4 I e ; 
labor. It has been shown to us that the laws of the States of | of Mountainhome, who is an . 
North Carolina and South Carolina permit the employement of | cuthorized by the Federation of W ‘ 4 
children 12 years of age to labor in factories as much as 11 hours | to draft a bill whi , ] 
per day, and that there is no factory inspection whatever in the | conditions. 
State of North Carolina. Any father and mother knows that As soon as the bill 


the children of the age of 12 years need proper sleep and that | soon it was before 1] 
their bodies should have plenty of plain nourishing food. If a | Strange as if may seem, thet 
child is so fortunate that he can find employment in the open | 
field, then he might stand as much as 11 hours of not incessant | obliged to secure its recommit: 
labor without injury to him; but to think of placing a 12-year-old | where if was revised the ohbiect 
hoy or girl in a factory or cotton mill and requiring him to apply | urged against if, and finally passed | a 
his immature body and mind throughout a 10-hour day to a | by the governor. It took work 
single, monotonous task, often amid noise and vibration, is | all who were interested in its p 
placing a burden upon him which no State or Government should | sideration; and right here I desire to mentis 
permit, and if permitted, as we are informed it is, by some | women, Mrs. Eva Hunt D Irs. J 
States, then it is time for the Federal Government to lay aj} Boise, who were members of tl 
heavy hand upon the product of any mill or factory which may | federation, and who 
have such a ruthless disregard for child life. about its enact 

The dangers to children who are permitted to labor long hours | As you 


strenuous opposition to 





are aware S 
under the conditions described are best stated in a few words | vote for candidates for « 
of three noted physicians, whom I quote, as follows: the United States. Th : 

Alfred Stengel, M. D.: I am very glad to state for any use my opinion | CCPTAIN Taws be o ted. and | ; 
nay be in the matter of childhood legislation that I would : ever proposed by ther 
a 10-hour day almost certain to be injurious to the health of an aver: | receive consideratiot ’ 
factory child between 14 and 16 years of age. sth gear dnbertet 

J. William White, M. D.: I am ungualitiedly of the opinion that a | Che law fixing the age of conser +) 
10-hour day of indoor work of any description whatever by children | the late Rebecea Mitchell, of Idaho Fal 
between 14 and 16 years of age, is sure to be harmful and to interfer most skillful women I have ever k 
with proper growth and development, both physical and mentai. It is | See ee > Sere Coe 
equally sure to render them more susceptible to disease, whether a | vokiIng to the my rial 0) o | t 
quired de novo or resulting from inherited tendencies. While the Idaho child-lal« 


Charles H. Frazier, M. D.: There can be no doubt in the minds of | you can depend upon it that henever the 
those who have had anything to do with the physical and mental care | > hs 1 ear 6 tha & sett aes. 4] cn 
of children that to work 10 hours a day in a factory would be injurious amendment that the women of the Stat me UE 
to their health, and particularly at a most important time of their lives. 


| demand that the present | be chan 
f If the time allowed by law could be reduced to 8 hours a day, [ 2m sure | yew conditions. 
So be accomplishing a great deal for the health of future genera- | Iam strongly in favor of the pass ; 
ions, : , ae ' 
There has been muck criticism of the national childdabor | COMsHMeration | het a | ee 
committee in this country, but the day has come when the Na- } °°" Pe = 
tion is ready to pay its homage to those noble men and women | 
who early saw the evils of child labor and started out to combat The Dyestuffs Situation. 
. it. Much criticism has come to it, because it has cited a Tew : 
individual cases. It is the evil which one sees in the individual | — eirarn es 
case that moves individuals and nations to action. It was the ! ENTENSLON OF REMARIS 


single case which inspired Harriet Beecher Stowe to write her 
famous Uncle Tom’s Cabin, yet this one picture, painted in words 

he: te ’ : — y >’ Y \ \ >» f,) 
by a sweet-spirited woman whose heart was bleeding because of | || () \ : A ; {| A \I | | () N \I () 4) lt ty 


the anguish that she felt when she wrote it, moved a Nation to oP PENNSYLVANIA 
settle once and for all the question of the abolition of human | 
slavery. Ix rit Horse ov Rerresen rat 

Dr. Felix Adler, one of the pioneers in the movement for the a et 
prohibition of child labor, said at the Child Labor Conference | eens ; ut 
last August in San Francisco that his sense of duty was awak-} \fer. MOORE of Pennsyl\ Mr. Sp 
ened by a single circumstance that came under his observation. dvestuffs in industries of the 1 ed Stat 
He said it was a case of a man waking up a little bey of 8 and more acute. The Way nd Means Cor 
years at 4 o’clock in the morning to take him to his work. The} pill H. R. 702, proposing an increase in the rates of d 
season was winter, it snowed hard outside, and it was only | dyestuffs, developed the fact t! the ramitications of tl 
with the greatest difficulty that the father succeeded in rousing } sjyffs influence extend throughout the industries : 0 
the little fellow. The child was so drowsy that he almost fell farm. The people demand colored wearing appare! ! 
asleep as they were walking. Finally the father took him on be hosiery or hats. They do not want 
his back and carried him to the brickyard where he was to stay soods exclusively. Hence, if tl ufneturet 
at work all day long. “This picture,” said the doctor, “of a | gyestuffs. he las less demiane ! 
father carrying the drowsy boy on his shoulder in the cold | ¢eoy, which textiles 
winter morning and then leaving him in a brickyard to work | Germany has been the enter of the « 


all day has remained with me as an ineffaceable, ugly blot on the | try. The British embargo upon German ; 
memory.” : ee 


kept them out of the American mark Great Bi 
I have been an advocate of this kind of legislation for the | . = ‘wt depende! ; ipon Gert for dy . ffs. 1 

last 10 years, and my interest in it was aroused one day when | compell ad to subsidize Avent ! ifaeture Kc 
A cause was presented to me while serving in the office of dis- | o-qor to keep the textile industries alive rhe | 
trict attorney. In one of the towns of my county I was told iets dineaient anon Peeper ete: 
that a family had recently moved there from the State of Ten- | Gr oe eiette. geen a gallina if henge 
nessee. In this family of six people all were adults except one | saa ao a alia us catty temaaite witielt thi 1 
girl about 13, who, the father represented, had been adopted ae vhs sie: Shee peetide ta) es winds n 
in another State. Some neighbors observed that during the cold | aes s Reon Stew ' a ddeaheieel t - = - 
weather, when the thermometer registered below zero, the adopted laniateiand th t ay tee Be Suatnes 
child was required to go down to the creek near the house, cut | : - ame a ot ot suflici to meet 1 dl ad for « 
a hole in the ice, and carry back the water necessary for the acai ie Sheed nice a aaa tinal aneaaeeiie 
family washing; then she and no else washed all day long on will b . protected against f dumpi 
an open porch. Naturally, after this had happened two or three | 1). PFO’ 
times the neighboring women became aroused and demanded, |)!" ““' 
as they had a right to do, that something be done, and they 
came to me to ascertain if there was not some way that the case To sh how Germ: le t 
might be reached. To my amazement, I found no law upon the | industry prior to the wat honé per ‘ 
Statute books which would meet the situation. That one case | faciurers to 1 one by U no \ 
fixed 7. determination to bring about the enactment of a child- States or Great Britail { 
labor law in Idaho at the next session of the legislature. 1! circular which has ¢ 
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erased. It evidences a business “ efficiency ” which, if indulged 
in in the United States, would doubtless run up against the 
Sherman antitrust law: 


(No. 3985.) 
JaANvuARY $1, 1911. 
To all salesmen: 

This circujlar on Interessen Gemeinschaft issued to Messrs. 

You must not try toe get business which now belongs to either one 
ef the two other Interessen Gemeinschaft firms, namely, the Berlin 
Aniline Works and the Badische Co. 

If you are asked fur quetations for any product which will compete 
against a product sold by one of the two other convention firms, you 
must quote so that it will cost the party 10 per cent more to dye 
with ours than with the product of the other Interessen Gemetnschaft 
firms. This applies to verbal requests for quotattons or written re- 
quests as well. 

You will please immediately report any infringement of this 
rule by either one of the two other Interessen Gemeinschaft firms. 

Please return signed. 

For Mr. —-——— 








ENGLAND RESORTS TO SUBSIDY. 


At the same time it is not to be supposed that Great Britain, 
which was not enamoured of the “ made in Germany” idea, 
would permit herself to be outdone in the industries by Ger- 
many without resorting to some form of retaliation. Nor 
was it to be expected that Great Britain would adopt this 
course for the benefit of the United States. What Great 
sritain did, and did very promptly after the dye shortage 
set in, was to reverse her free-trade notions and resort to 
subsidy to encourage the manufacture of dyestuffs in England. 
I append an article from the London Daily Mail of January 
22, 1916, showing what progress has been made by Great Britain 
in her own behalf. 


BRITISH DYES-——PROGRESS OF STEPS TO CAPTURE GERMAN TRADE, 


At the annual meeting of the HFluddersfield Chamber of Commerce 
yesterday the Mayor ef Huddersfield (Alderman J. Blamires) referred 
to the progress of British Dyes (Ltd.). He said the output of dye- 
stuffs had been doabled since British Dyes took over the concern of 
Messrs. Read, Holliday & Sons, half a million sterling had been spent 
on new plant which had been fixed, and a quarter of a million capital 
had been expended on plant which is to be used in making something 
never before made in this country. It was something this eountry 
could not do without, and in making it they would be competing with 
Germany. 

Another chemical firm in Huddersfield had installed a large plant 
for the manufacture of other essential materials, which also had not 
been made in this country before. He urged manufacturers and dye 
users to subseribe to the capital of British Dyes because the firm 
was bringing new and essentia! Industries to the country. 

Sir Algernon Firth said he believed British Dyes (Ltd.) was going 
to be a great success. America, Canada, and Australia were already 
asking for its productions, but they bad been told that they would 
get dyes in due time as the Government's requirements would first 
have to be met. 

The advisory committee formed to consider what was necessary to 
continue the enterprise against German competition had made Its 
report, and this would shortly be published. The committee had repre- 
sented to the Government that tmmediate steps should be taken to 
subsidize or to guarantee the protection of these now enterprises. 

AMERICA THE DYESTOFFS ORPHAN, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, the American textile world is clam- 
oring for dyestuffs; Germany has all she wants for her own 
mills, which are running; and Great Britain is taking care of 
herself by subsidizing the dyestuffs makers, thus establishing in- 
dependence from German dyestuffs control. The United States, 
which ought now to have the markets of the world, ts under- 
going a dyestuffs famine, which threatens higher prices to the 
consumer of textiles and a decrease of production of cotton and 
wool; and all this for the want of a protective-tariff law which 
will give capital some assurance that it will not be confiscated 
within a few months after it engages tn a purely American dye- 
stuffs business. If Germany can take care of herself and Great 
Britain can take care of herself, surely the United States ought 
to be placed in a position to keep tn the running. 

WIDESPREAD BUSINESS THREATENED. 


As showing the extent of possible damage to American indus- 
tries, should the dyestuffs situation not obtain relief, I submit 
the following letter from Mr. Frederick E. Kip, a leading textile 
manufacturer. Mr. Kip’s statement is in line with many others 
from a variety of interests more or less dependent upon the use 
of dyestuffs: 

Sau?’s TEXTILE Co., Inc., 


February 3, 1916, 
fion. J. HAMPTon Moore, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Moors. In the statement filed by the writer before the 
Ways and Means Committee there was a clerical error made, viz, it 
states that bill H. R. 702 would make an increase of duties amounting 
to $5,280,000. This should have been an increase of duties amounting 
only to $1.584,000, and this would not be one-thirtieth of 1 cent per 
yard on the total production in the textile industry, to say nothing of 
the printing and other industries using dyes, and if passed it would be 
impossible that such an insignificant advance could ever reach the con- 
suming public. 

On the other hand, when you consider that capital has stated in posi- 
tive terms that they would invest a number of millions of dollars in the 





manufacture of dyes in America if bill H. R. 702 we 
such investment on their part would for all time 
tion of industries tn the textile line, alone producing ¢ 
180,000 worth of dyed fabrics, it would seem) 
Statesmen of Congress must give relief by the pas 
Statesman could, it would seem, refuse the addition of 
to permanently establish an anfline dye industry her: ‘and pre ; 
all time the paralyzation of a yearly production of dved fellcten = 
extent of $1,554,180.000, and, in addition to this, prevent ae ee = 
tion of the printing and other tndustries using said dyes - 
The industries of the United States therefore look i 
fidence that this bill will be passed and become the 
Very sincerely, yours, 





forward with 
law of the land 


FREDERICK FE. } 
(Enclosure, one statement.) eee 
STATEMENT FILED BY FREDERICK FE. KIP, PRESIDENT or 


THE SaLt 
TILE MANUFACTURING CO.. REPRESENTING THE PILE Fagnic Maxi 
TURERS OF AMERICA, : 
The present Underwood tariff rate on aniline colors or dyes is 20 

ecnt ad valorem. Bill H. R. 702 adds thereto a specific rate of 7h 

per pound. : 
If passed, the new rates (bill H. R. 702) would m:; 1d val 


equivalent on the cheapest dyes of 65 per cent. an ad \ 
lent on the medium-priced dyes of 45 per cent, and an ad 
equivalent on the more expensive dyes of 35 per cent. 

The average ad valorem equivalent thereunder would 
per cent, or an increase over the present duty of 12 per 

The imports for 1913 of aniline dyes were 44,000,000 
about $13,200,000) ; duty paid about $3,960,000. 

These new rates being a 12 per cent ad valorem increase over pr 
existing rates would make an added duty of only $1.584,000 if a)) 
imported or ff the United States manufacturers got the ful! 
ee not usually the case) of the added duty called for 

. - (Ve. 











| ae 
Total vearly | Estimated 
Industry. value. } and amo 
Sania sealed a ——_————_—_——|— 
WOR ic ccbiedth. Huai tS sige stele $507, 000,000 | 9907 — 
ES, SE BER ESTE PAE SS REN } 197,000,000} 96 g 
CN 5. obs Alea cae GA d ibe chet tebeaddct | 628,000,000; 67 4 
Leather (tanned or dyed only)..............-- } 328,000,000; 1 
TGNGGs 6 3. td EMM vice ies eine | 200,000, 000 8 
Sitteeptentijemneneptcnihennpneniioe 
eee piedeteseieedee Seisbictenie | 1,860, 000, 000 


he $1,584,000 added by bill H. R. 702 would not 
one-thirtieth of 1 per cent per yard on all the yards n 
these great industries, with a combined yearly value of 
Even if we should figure same as one-half of Lt cent per 
significant tmcrease per yard would never reach the con 
much less be felt by them. Yet the lack of this $1.584 
duties will prevent the proper establishment of the ar 
try in the United States, the lack of which may paralyze t 
for producing $1,554,180,000 dyed fabrics per year and throv 
employment, directly and indirectly. miiiioms of workers, 
disastrous ‘ndustrial and political results. 

Why, the loss of wages alone (by shutdowns due to 
dyes) in anyone of our large textile cities would amount 
than $1,584,000. 

All our citizens and businesses take out Insurance. W1! 
fully considered, what better insurance can the consu , 
the industries of the United States take out than $1,584.00 per 
to avoid and make impossible such a widespread catastrophe 
paralyzation of industries producing annually $1,554.180.000 
out of employment millions of the workers now engaged ther: 

At least three things can happen in the future to paralyz 
United States textile and leather industries. viz: 

First. Germany may be at war with Great Britain, as i 
case. Suppose that In 1916 or 1917 the allies should reach ¢ 
and destroy al! the great dyestuff plants in this district (all! 
plants are situated there)? With no United States dyestuf 
to supply us, what would happen te our vast textile and 
dustries and the millions of workers employed therein? e pa 
of bil! H. R. 702 will establish such United States aniline ind 

Second. The United States might be at war with Germany « 
many might embargo all dyestuffs, 

Third. Great Britain might be at war with either Germany 
United States, and with their contro! of the seas prevent (as th 
done in 1915) all aniline dyestuffs from being shipped into the Ut 
States. 

Is it right to take such terrible chances fraught with such ter 


t 


consequences, both industrially and politicatly. for the sake of a pat 
$1,584,000 r annum, rticularly when practically every tndus 


gz CongrTe 


consuming these aniline dyes and paying the bills is implorin 
to ratse the duties to those provided by bill H. R. 702. w 
op the passage of such a bill, will invest millions of dollar 
prevent all chance in the future of paralyzing (from want of ¢ 
those vast industries? 

The establishment of an industry in time of peace means prot 
in case of war. It is conceded by all that the United States h 
the present time all of the raw materials within its berders { 
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te 


facture therefrom all of the aniline dyes consumed in the United Sta 


The following additional reasons for the establishment of (th 
dustry should weigh heavily with Congress, viz: i 

That the capital is ready (on the passage of bill H. R. 792) 
nmiediately start building large werks to establish an industry 
United States sufficient to supply our wants in aniline dyes. 
industry can be used in time of war te manufacture within its p 
materials for high explosives, which will then be so tmperatively 
in large quantities for the netional defense and honor. 

The present war has placed this matter beyond a political qu: 
It is a matter of statesmanship, independent of party princip' 


we feel sure that the members of the Ways and Means Committee wi 


so view same and vote to report this bill favorably, to the end 
this industry may be established in the United States and avoid 
all times the sibility (of the lack of a few million dollars wo! 
dyes) to paralyze those vast industries and the laber employed tb 
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Address of Hon. B. B. Cahoon, Sr., on Abraham Lincoln. = | money 
ED j in toil I Stu 
7 y - \ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS See oe 
OF “At 21 { ' 
Y , mn , . ra 1 family 1 | ( 
HON.WALTER L. HENSLE XY ,| civer’ preaxin: ' 
OF MISSOURI, | could not mak 3 
aek ang } 
In tue House or Representatives, is eee . y 
Saturday, February 12, 1916. — gas z 
neoln.’ s ) 
Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to} man’s acts are } 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address | jpne that ' 
delivered at Farmington, Mo., by Hon. B. B. Cahoon, sr., of | tressed pig.’ s I ; 
Fredericktown, Mo., under the auspices and on the invitation of and stey ’ « S 
the United Daughters ef the Confederacy. The life story of | ein ifted for . 
Abraham Lincoln should be diligently studied by every youth | He was 6 t 4 
ef the land. To study it means that the youth will, so far as ax straight o lis 
he is capable, emulate his many virtues. The story of his | him employ t: his 
many struggles and the ultimate triumph fighting for principles body he met, which fi 
and the union of his country is an inspiration to any person. | welce in ho 3M 
This address brings out in a very impressive way perhaps some | To initiate him the Clary Grovy e ‘ 
of the phases of the life and history of President Lincoln which | their brawny leader, to doy Lit n ! 
have not heretofore been treated. Mr. Cahoon was a colonel in | the result Armstr¢ failed. becnme 1 
the Union Army and knew President Lincoln and many of the | him often to his H . Hanna d 
great generals of that day personally. He is a resident of my land Abe nursed baby Will m | 
district, and I proudly claim him as my personal friend. the leading lawyer and states n of Il a 
The address follows: der. <As President t his mother’s reques 
“Mrs. President, it is an honor to respond to your invitation | William as a soldier in the Ur Ar \ 
to lecture on Abraham Lincoln, following the lecture you have | had deep interest in everything concer 
eaused heretofore to be delivered on Gen. Robert E. Lee, who, | was his never-failing characteristic Twe 
considering the men and means at his command, was the ablest | to New Orleans showed Linco! wit! 
general the Civil War produced—a good man, a great hero, | auction, the worst side of slavery and 
who ably, humanely, and conscientiously did his duty as he saw | That he had a goo nd. domes t S 
it. In that respect Lincoln and Lee, though on different sides | Clerking in a country store, then pos 
in the Civil War, did the same. Time, which allays asperities, | acquaintance and popularity that at 28 
softens memories, and makes all things even, is with us to take | and led his company in the Black Hawk Ind 
a broad, charitable view of the causes and times in which they | became a small country merchant, to f $1,200 
well played their part. As the women of the South, by their | at 12 per cent compound interest, it took 9 
impartially strewing with flowers adjacent graves, early in the gut he paid It all. To do it he cou { he I 
Civil War, of the heroie dead Confederate and Union soldiers | lands under the graduatior 
; gave occasion for its great poem, “ The Blue and the Gray,” | others rich. 
i so it is fitting that the United Daughters of the Confederacy “At 24, after six weeks study, he was 4 
; inaugurate, as your Farmington Chapter, seeking to enlighten | His horse, bridle and saddle, were sold to pay 
present youth, has done, this series of lectures on the greatest | debts. A friend, James Short, « e out of fl 
men prominent in the war on both sides, bought and turned them over to Lincolt He hee 
“ Lineoln’s ancestry was English Quaker. He was of the true | and moved to Californi: As President, I 
strain, only he had combativeness. He was not an accident. Short’s old age, by appointing him Ind 
“His Kentucky father, Thomas, was obscure. His mother, | and Armstrong stories prove Lincoln's 


Nancy Hanks, was a gentlewoman, though poor. Thomus was 
a shiftless carpenter. He could read and write a little; had 
good judgment; was a justice of the peace. His wife was better 


no man is noble 
“At 25 Lineoln was first elected to the Les 
in which he served three two-ye 


educated. She taught her children, Abraham and Sarah, to | made his mark At 26 he loved and lost, by 1 

read and to write. Her earnest, sweet, gentle, refined nature | Ann Rutledge, then 22, his first and 

so impressed Lincoln that he said all he was he owed to his | event clouded his after life with melancholy \“\ I 
angel mother, who died when he was 10. The lonely boy rode | he said to an old friend, ‘1 loved her; 1 love he 


many miles to have an itinerant clergyman preach her funeral | name of Rutledge.’ Goethe says, ‘the vl 
sermon. leadeth us upward and onward to God.’ I 

i “The father discouraged the boy to get an education. He | on the borderland of insanity; bis f Is wat 

i said “learning spoiled a good hand.” Lincoln contributed all his | and nights. Beautiful, ten 

; father’s life to his support. ledge’s association with Lincoln drew out his late 

i “Emigrating from their native Kentucky, where they were ; it emphasized his habitual ! s. Had 

i born and raised, the Virginian-born grandfather having been | would they have both been, that possibly I 

3 killed by the Indians when Thomas was 12, to malarial Indiana | ambitious as he was ways seeking dist 
when Abraham was 7, the first two winters in a lean-to dirt | been content with a quiet life wit \ 
eabin, open on the south were trying. Abundant game provided | brilliant but high-tempered Kentucky Mary 17 
meat, and there was corn bread. Things improved when Thomas | victim of a bad temper she could not tr 
married the Kentucky widow, Sarah Johnston. An ideal, en- | sane we should be charit e to her. Dou 
couraging stepmother, Lincoln dearly loved her. With his first | preferred Lincoln. predicting he w 1 be I 
good law fee he settled on her 160 acres of best Illinois prairie | broke the engegement; again "i we 
land. Though she had a son, she said Abe was the best boy | was renewed. Lincolt 1 not e het 
she ever knew. Sympathize as we do with Lincoln’s early hard | ledge. Mrs. Lincoln's temper, k 1 loyal 
life and poverty, yet they were his best inheritance—constant | and affectionate father as } fien ad! ! 


Spurs to improve his condition, without which we possibly would |home. Yet she told Herndor I 
not know Lincoln ever lived. He spent one year in school. | biographer, after his death, tl 
tenius, he needed no more to rise. His intense hunger for light | 

and knowledge is shown by his reading every book he could | him when he « fully 1 , L 
borrow. Ciphering, before the chimney’s fire, on the wooden 
shovel, leading in spelling bees, reciting all sermons and speeches | court epened Monday in t 
he heard from his good memory and making original speeches on “ Lineoln sought ree ( rl t 


terribly fir why } 


other lawyers went ! Saturd ! 


all oecasions. Walking 16 miles to hear lawyers plead in a 
murder case, he resolved at 16 to be a lawyer. 

“ He was 18 when he made his first dollar ferrying travelers 
across a river. He said it opened visions that he could earn 


many other mi mn like 

the law, and in fraterniz f l 

of all sorts and condit } 

with and beloved by and irn loving HH 
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to Mary Todd. Out of it he reached eminence. His was a hard 
road, for the sensitive man he was, to Gimb upward. From his 
twenty-seventh to his fifty-second year, Lincoln was a lawyer. 
\t 25 he got in a barrel of rubbish he bought Blackstone’s 
(Commentaries, which he devoured. Going 20 miles from New 
ulem to Springfield he borrowed other law books, studied hard, 
tering Euclid later on to help him, he said, ‘ demonstrate.’ 
llis intellect was mathematical, clear, logical, imaginative, in- 
dulging in story telling to enforce points. No man of his time 
surpassed Lineoln in concise, convincing argument. Too poor 
to buy furniture for one room, his Kentucky friend, Speed, 
shared with Lineoln his bed over his Springfield store. Drop- 
ping therein bis saddle bags, all he owned, Lincoln said, ‘ Well, 
Speed, I’m moved.’ 

‘Stuart took him into partnership. At first his income was 
so scant that for years his friend, William Butler, boarded and 
clothed him. As a lawyer Lincoln was 2 mental concentrator, 
singling out the strong point of the case and winning on it. 
He did not show his hand to associates in cases. He paddled his 
own canoe. He was a poor lawyer in a bad case; a great one in 
nu good case. He compromised doubtful cases. He was secre- 
tive. Secretive are usually selfish men. Lincoln was generous 
to a fault. He stuck to and steadily advanced in politics. De- 
feated the first time, he announced for the next legislature, to 
which he was elected, saying, ‘I go for all who bear the burdens 
of government, sharing in all rights, by no means excluding 
women,’ That made Lincoln—Jefferson preceding him in also 
favoring it—one of the first in the country to favor female suf- 
frage, as he favored temperance, both then unpopular, from 
which he never receded. When elected President, Herndon says 
Lineoln told him that, in time, the justice and wisdom of the 
country would extirpate the sale of liquor as a beverage and give 
votes to women. Lincoln’s political creed beyond those two 
questions, until he became President, embraced internal improve- 
nents and protective tariff. 

“*Tf we buy,’ he said, ‘a thing made in this country, we have it 
and the money to develop our country ; if we buy it from abroad, 
we have the thing and the foreigner has our money to strengthen 
his country.’ That is the essence of protection to this hour. 
Lineoln’s great rise in polities, though he was a presidential 
elector and a Henry Clay Whig Congressman from 1846 to 1848 
und opposed the Mexican War, as it meant, as he said, to extend 
slavery, dated from 1856, when, breaking loose from the Whig 
Varty—which in 1854 had come within three votes of electing 
Lincoln to the Senate of the United States—in the Bloomington 
convention, he made, in joining the Republican Party, the most 
inspired impromptu speech of his life in opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery in the new Territories, brought about under the 
lead of Douglas by the repeal, in 1854, by his Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill, of the Missouri compromise of 1820. That repeal 
gave Lincoln what he had never before had, a moral issue, in 
opposing the extension of slavery in the new ‘Territories. 

“On the new issue followed Lincoln's debate with Douglas in 
1858, the most brilliant Democrat of his day, who said he did 
not eare whether slavery was voted up or down in the new 
States when formed, but that slave owners, under the Dred Scott 
decision of 1857 by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
had the right, their slaves being property, to take them into the 
Territories. If slavery was a vested right, Lincoln held, it in 
the end would go into the old States if not curtailed. Lineoln 
got the best of Douglas. The Republicans carried Ilinois, 
though under a favorable legislative districting system, Doug- 
las was returned to the Senate, beating Lincoln, whom the 
Republicans had nominated, 

“ Those remarkable debates which proved he was a great man 
and Lincoln’s wonderful Cooper Institute speech in New York 
in 1859, in which he proved a majority of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the makers of the Constitution 
of 1787 opposed slavery and hoped for its early extinction, made 
Lineoln the Republican nominee for President. So we find 
Lincoln, the poverty-stricken youth without schools, self-made, 
unpretending, at 52 leader of the bar in Illinois, leader of the 
Whig, and then the Republican Party there and in the Nation, 
and elected in November, 1860, President. He was out of debt, 
worth not over $6,000, His previous experience had prepared 
him for the Presidency. He was kind, patient, knew and loved 
men. He had vast reserve power of mind and heart, which fitted 
him for the great work ahead of him. 

‘Inaugurated March 4, 1861, the country was in utter crisis. 
Responsibility, unlike that of any other President and greater 
than Washington's, met Lincoln. No man loved peace more and 
wanted war less than Lincoln. He said so repeatedly. Southern 
States were seceding; war was impending; it soon began. Agi- 
tating politicians brought it on; the plain people wanted peace. 
The South said the election of Lincoln meant destruction of 





slavery ip the slave States. The war so resuited. Lincoln «}- 
ways said he did not mean to touch slavery in the slave States 
A higher power led him to depart from that. He was driven to 
destroy slavery. Lincoln felt that it was necessary to save the 
Union, slavery being the South’s main support in the war. The 
war was inevitable. The social and business system of the South 
rested on slavery. It is academic to discuss now the justities- 
tion or lack of it for the war. We know that to-day the brain 
and heart of the South acquiesce in the result and rejoice that 
the Union was saved and slavery destroyed. Brave men only 
can reserve their error and resume their judgment. How Lincoln 
acted and what he did in that crisis is his chief biography. We 
need to tell it to disclose our hero. 

“In his February, 1861, speeches, journeying to be inaugurated 
at Washington, Lincoln was conciliatory, saying there was no 
need of war, would be none if the people but remained calm; 
that the Government would not be the aggressor. His conci 
tion but exasperated the South, led it to quick and furt 
aggression. By his course Lincoln, when Fort Sumter was fired 
upon, April 12, 1861, gained the support of the border States, 
They refused to secede, though they had slaves. More, he ral- 
lied to the country’s support outside of the South fully three 
and a half out of five men. The South was solid, the North 
divided. The war lasted four years. The North, not countin: 
600,000 reenlistments, enrolled 2,000,000 soldiers; the South, 
800,000. Six hundred battles and skirmishes were fought. | 
cost, including emancipated slaves, $8,000,000,000—two-thirds of 
the then taxabie wealth of the country—1,000,000 men 
killed or died from disease. Through it all Lincoln was | 
Nation’s leader. 

* Naturally tender hearted, he became, next to Grant, 
greatest fighter and military leader. His letters to his gen 
in the field proved that. He knew that only by subduing 
South could the Union be saved, and that meant the conquest « 
the best soldiers led by the best generals of all history. ‘I! 
North was not trained to arms, horseback riding, or rifle shoot 
ing, as was the South; lacked its military instinct and traini 
It took long to cultivate both. 

“Gen. Sherman told me on Christmas, 1890, that if the South 
had fought solely on the defensive, had had our supplies, am- 
munition, and arms the war would have been longer and the 
result in greater doubt. God meant it to end in a reunited 
Nation, as we never before were. In that respect it has no 
parallel in history. To save the Union—with or without 
slavery, with a part free and a part slave or all free or «ll 
slave—so the Union was saved was Lincoln’s shibboleth in his 
letter to Greeley. Lincoln did save the Union, not alone, but 
was the indispensable leader—through his forbearance, 
pertinacity, his harmonizing all selfish men, and using them and 
many cross currents to that great end. Even the emancipation 
proclamation was, as Lincoln said, more a matter of militia) 
necessity than of humanity. Lincoln knew that with the Union 
saved, in time, under the logic of the Declaration of Indepen«( 
ence, which was his political Bible, all enslaved men every- 
where would be freed. 

“Calm, cool, sensible, humane, sensitive, thirsting for appro- 
bation, merciful, sparing deserters’ lives, Lincoln was the leader 
and all others in the end discovered he alone led. 

“ Seward, Secretary of State, early proposed he would dictate 
the policy of the administration and be responsible. Lincoln 
told Seward that he was doing and meant to do both. Seward 
wanted war declared against England and France. ‘One war 
at a time is enough,’ said Lincoln, as he toned down Seward's 
belligerent notes to both countries. 

“ Stanton, Secretary of War, self-willed and violent, who had 
in the McCormick Patent case before the war, insulted Lincoln, 
misled by the humble, ungainly appearance, by refusing tu 
argue on the same side, but who, in spite of it, was put in the 
Cabinet by Lincoln, who ever refused to live on his hates and 
prejudices, as the fittest man for his place, soon learned his muas- 
ter and obeyed him, not always complacently. 

“Lineoln sent to Stanton a young man to be commissioned 
lieutenant. He was unfit, but Lincoln wanted to do him a 
kindness. In a jiffy he was back, saying Stanton refused to 
issue the commission, adding, he says ‘You are a fool for 
ordering it. ‘If Stanton says that, it must be true; he knows 
me well; he means no fool President should undertake to make 
a lieutenant out of a fool, and that ends the matter.’ 

“Another time the matter involved principle. He directed 
Stanton to issue the order. He refused, saying it ought not to 
be made; that he would not sign it. ‘ Yes, you will; Mr. Secre- 
tary,’ said Lincoln looking him in the eye. Stanton signed the 
order, trusting Lincoln’s better judgment. Both men grew to 
love each other, as every other member of his Cabinet, save, per- 
haps, Chase, loved and leaned on Lineoin. As Lincoln «ied, 
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rtals. 
‘at the outset every member of the Cubinet believed he was 
Lincoln’s superior. In time they changed; all adm tted his in- 
etual and moral superiority; all declared he was the kind- 
ext nd best man they ever knew all but Chase, who hoped to 
succeed Lincoln in 1864. which Ohio’s Legislature dispelled— 
Chase hailing from the State -by early indorsing Lincoln's re- 
nomination. In spite of that, Lincoln appointed Chase Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, because he 
said his services to the country demanded that reward. Charles 
Sumner, the most scholarly of all Senators ot that dav. was one 





of the first to recognize Lincoln’s greatness and goodness. He 
always supported him. 

“The war was not fought wholly outside the Constitution. 
Vested with supreme power, with each stretch of it, Lincoln 
becnme more merciful. If wrong was done him and forgive- 
ness asked, he said, ‘my statute of limitations is short; if you 
are sincerely sorry, I forgive you and forget the incident.’ 

‘Suppress all copperhead papers’ was the frequent deman l 
on him, especially when they abused him the fiercest. ‘No,’ 
said Lincoln, ‘liberty demands a free press; criticism helps me 
more than flattery; by it I see and avoid mistakes. Let abuse 
of me be unrestricted; if we fail, angels will not be able to 
justify us; if we succeed, that and time will answer every 
calumny and right all wrongs.’ Lincoln early learned never to 
forget the hardships and needs of poor, plain people; never for- 
got that he had sprung from them; always kept close to them in 
feeling; always trusted them as he was trusted. He was our 
first real Commoner President. He held that labor created 
capital and is entitled to the first consideration. Lincoln was, 
as we said, extremely tall and strong; thin of breast; raw- 
boned: weight, 180; steoping; face in repose, kind but dull; 
homely; melancholy, with gray, sad, hollow-ringed eyes; hose 
large: long. blunt chin; coarse, black hair; long legs and arms; 
high cheek bones, dark sallow complexion, indicating poor diges- 
tion, and protruding underlip; orator’s big mouth; large eurs, 
indicating great generosity; big Adam’s apple; mole en one 
cheek: overhanging eyebrows; tall but not wide head; broad 
sloping forehead ; awkward, ungainly, shambling walk, put every 
step was firm and flat-footed. In this he was like Patrick 
Henry. Aroused by speech, he was transfigured, made bold 
and eraceful, with face animated and eyes sparkling. His smile 
was angelic. With applause, especially from ladies, I have 
seen him blush like a schoolgirl, so great was his love for 
approbation. 

“As he told stories in private—he rarely used them in public— 
face, eyes, hands, head emphasized them to their culmination 
when his laughter was as uproariously hilarious as that of his 
listeners. His story-telling was the foil of his habitual melan- 
choly. ‘1 would die, he said, ‘if I did not thus relieve my 
melancholy. When alone he was given to monologues, which 
he broke off on the approach of others. More than once, attend- 
ing meetings, forgetting he was not alone, with his mind on 
some amusing subject, he would break out into a sudden, high 
guffaw, to his embarrassment aud the disturbance of the audi- 
ence. 

“ Lincoln’s good heart was a marvel. Never was he cruel; he 
was ever kind. Visiting a Union hospital he saw a mortally 
wounded Union soldier; asked him what he could do for him. 
‘Write to my mother; tell her I love, but may never see her 
again.’ Lincoln sat by his side; calling for pen and paper he 
wrote the letter. ‘Is there anything else I can do for you, 
asked the President. ‘Sit with me and hold my hand,’ said the 
dying boy. He did so until the end came, when bursting. into 
tears he rushed from the building, to add a tender postscript to 
the tetter to console the bereaved mother on the death of her son. 

“ His letter to Mrs. Bixby, whose five sons were slain in battle, 
is a classic in condolatory expression. 

“The week before his death he visited at City Point, Va., a 
hospital; first, where Union soldiers lay, shaking every hand 
‘That is all of them,’ said the escorting young surgeon: ‘the 
others are rebel soldiers; you do not care to see them.’ ‘Con 
fedcrate soldiers, you mean,’ said the President. ‘Yes, 1 do,’ 
said Lincoln. ‘I mean to see them, too. He shook hands 
and said cheering words to each wounded Confederate soldier 
consolingly saying. ‘This sad war will soon be over; you must 
all get well; soon you will go heme and we will all live in peace.’ 
Grant was then surrounding Lee, who surrendered in three days, 
April 9, 1865. When the news of Lincoln's assassination, on 
April 14, reached those wounded Confederate soldiers, their 
grief for and denunciation of his taking-off, says thut surgeon, 
Dr. Jerome Walker, now an old man, living in srookiyn, N. Y., 
Was as intense as it was sincere. 
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his private secretaries: Notwithstanding the rebuff at Hampton 
Roads, Lincoln, at the first meeting of his Cabinet, two days 
afterwards, to wit, February 5, 1865, submitted to it the draft in 
his handwriting of his proposed message to Congress, containing 
a joint resolution to be passed by it, paying, in the 6 per cent 
bonds of the United States, $400,000,000 for the slaves in the 
border and seceded States, based on the census of 1860, on the 
“onditions that slavery was abolished and that the war ceased 
py April 1, 1865, one half to be then paid the owners of such 
slaves and the other half on July 1, 1865. The Cabinet unani- 
mously disapproved Lincoln’s proposition, because the offer, in 
the face of the South’s Hampton Roads slap at peace with 
the Union without slavery belittled and would humiliate the 
country, and would be looked upon as whining for peace, 
but to be insulted by the South’s standing out for the 
unconditional recognition of its independence. Sadly he 
said, ‘You are all against me.’ ‘The authors say the project 
was nearest his heart; he meant to present it to the Cabinet 
at a later day, hoping for its more favorable consideration. 
Lincoln’s heart was set on that compensation. He had never 
failed when he undertook a great task. Our belief is that with 
the war over, if Lincoln had lived, the gratitude of the Nation 
that peace and union had been restored would have been so 
great that with Lincoln, then intensely popular, to guide it, as 
he would have done, and all the South and fully half the North 
favoring, the proposition would have, in gushing generosity, car- 
ried and the slaves been paid for at least to the extent of 
$400,000,000. Lincoln’s influence would have been so great as 
to bear down opposition to that and the policy he favored. 
Considering everything, what just heart or fair mind revolts at 
the thought of paying for the slaves, the existence of whom had 
been the Nation's, not alone the South’s sin, just as the war, 
because of prior agitations and recriminations on both sides, 
was the Nation’s fault? 

“We submit we have made good our statement that when he 
was assassinated, Lincoln was the best friend the South had; 
yea, he was the country’s best friend. 

“The intelligent South recognizes that is true. To-day, led 
by Henry Watterson, whose inspired lecture on Lincoln is the 
best ever delivered, Linecoln’s name and memory are as precious 
with the best part of the South as in the North. Time but in- 
ereases the South's love and admiration for the great humani- 
tarian soul of Lincoln. Missouri people should especially love 
Lincoln because of this fact not generally known: Lincoln’s 
letter of February 20, 1865, but 50 days before Lee’s surrender. 
to the governor of Missouri reflects his noble humanity.. Written 
when he evuld see the end of the war with victory for the coun- 
try, it typifies Lincoln as much as any document he ever wrote. 
Because of its terseness, logic, and good English, it is impossible 
to condense without marring it. We give it entire from volume 
11, pages 36-39, of said Complete Works: 

“EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
“February 20, 1865. 

“Gov. FLETCHER: It seems that there is now no organized military 
force of the enemy in Missouri, and yet that destruction of property 
and life is rampant everywhere. Is not the cure for this within easy 
reach of the people themselves? It can not but be that every man 
not naturally a robber or cutthroat would gladly put an end to this state 
of things. A large majority in every locality must feel alike upon this 
subject, and if so, they only need to reach an understanding one with 
another. Each leaving all others alone solves the problem, and surely 
each would do this but for his apprehension that others will not leave 
him alone. Can not this mischievous distrust be removed? Let neigh- 
borhood meetings be everywhere called and held of all entertaining a 
sincere purpose for mutual security in the future, whatever they may 
heretofore have thought, said, or done about the war or anything else. 
Let all such meet and waiving all else, pledge each to cease harassing 
others, and to make common cause against whoever persists in making, 
aiding, or encouraging further disturbance. The practical means they 
will best know how to adopt and apply. At such meetings old friend- 


ships will cress the memory, and honor and Christian charity will come 
in to help. 


“Please consider whether it may not be well to suggest this to the 
now afflicted people of Missouri. 


“ Yours, truly, A. LINCOLN. 


“Lineoln could not have given that advice had he not been 
other than the best of humanitarians. Not immediately getting 
a reply he, a week later, February 27, 1865, telegraphed Gov. 
Fletcher thus: 

“Have you received my letter of the 20th? I think some such thing 


as therein suggested is needed. If you put it before the people, I will 
direct the military to cooperate. Please answer. 


“A. LINCOLN. 

“ Gov. Fletcher met the demand; did all he could to carry out 
Lincoln’s humane policy. Lincoln, March 19, 1865, telegraphed 
Gen. Pope, commanding in the Missouri, he would be sustained 
in proceeding on the policy. The good original understanding in 
this State, in spite of the adoption of the Drake 1865 proscrip- 
tive and disfranchising constitution, soon followed. Lincoln 
was Missouri's first conciliator. 
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“The religion of Lincoln was this development: Up to Ann 
Rutledge’s love for him—a doubter, if not an infidel. He wrote 
a paper deriding the Bible and denying the miracles of Christ ; 
just as Jefferson wrote his testament omitting them. His friend, 
Sam Hill, threw the paper into the fire. Advancing, Lincoln, 
when elected President, believed in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man and in the immortality of the soul, as is 
shown by a prior letter to his dying father, telling him of the 
meeting beyond the grave he would have with his loved ones 
gone before. In parting in February, 1861, with his Springtield 
neighbors, he invoked prayers from all people for himself and our 
cause. 

“When a delegation of negroes presented him with a Bible. 
he said, ‘It is the best of all books; without it we would know 
nothing of our precious Savior; would not know how to live or 
how to die. That spoke the full-orbed Christian. Lincoln was 
the reverse of a hypocrite. Had he not so believed he would 
not have so spoken. The death of his son, Willie, deepened 
his religious convictions and made him feel how dependent 
he was on God. He who so feels is a Christian, though 
he may not be a member of any chureh. Lincoln, in Sprine- 
field and in Washington, usually attended the Presbyterian 
Church. Just before he died he declared his purpose to become 
a church member. He said he wanted to find and to join tlh: 
chureh founded on ‘I believe in God with all my mind, all iy 
heart and my soul, and I love my neighbor as myself.’ 

“Lincoln wrote a few poems. My Childhood’s Home, writ 
ten when he was 40, is beautiful. His favorite was Knox's 
melancholy poem, Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? If oratory is to persuade and convince doubters, then 
Lineoln was a great orator; witness the revolutionary effect 
in Illinois of his convincing debates with Douglas. In them, 
as in all of his State papers, his clearness, logic, and convincing 
argumentation have never been surpassed. As a writer the 
world recognizes that Lincoln’s first and second inaugural ad- 
dresses and his Gettysburg oration are classics. That oration 
and St. Paul’s discourse on charity (I Corinthians, 18) each 
contain 270 words. Read both as samples of sublime ora- 
tory. In volume 12 of the complete works are 61 pages, 
‘Anthology of sayings of Lincoln,’ as wise as Lord Bacon and 
Dr. Franklin ever uttered. 

“Where did Lincoln get his expression? Where did Burus 
and Shakespeare and Milton get theirs? From the inspiration 
of all genius—God. Lincoln read but few and never owned 
many books. Herndon says—it is an exaggeration—that Lin- 
coln never read 2 book through in ‘his life. His absorbing 
mind could by reading a sentence here and there see all tli 
writer was driving at and enlarge on it. Lincoln’s style was 
gracious, heroic, appealing, and humorous; not startling, but 
melting the heart. It was best when his whole heart was 
enlisted; always full of engaging frankness and intellectual 
honesty. While he saw and felt his side of an argument, he 
clearly saw and sympathized with the side of his opponent. 
That is proof of the inherent honesty of the man. The chief 
characteristics of his expression are its morality, insight, and its 
prophecy. No one can know Lincoln fully by any or all of the 
1,000 copyrighted biographies and monographs written of him 
and listed in Lincoln’s Bibliography, volume 11, said works, 245 
to 376. To know him best is to read all his letters, speeches, 
messages, and his anecdotes. 

“ Lincoln was the soul composite of all good men and wonien. 
His combination was as versatile as it was unique; genius, 
common sense, analytical thought; speech same, but only once 
dazzling; thorough knowledge of himself; a patient listener, 
but so strongly self-reliant as rarely to seek advice except to 
confirm his views; a profound knowledge of men and of the 
motives controlling them; great capacity to use them wiscly 
and skillfully for good ends; deliberate to act; rarely made a 
mistake; inflexible honesty; loving and following truth at 
whatever cost ; cautious, but not timid; a born leader of men, di- 
recting them diplomatically; always seeking office; ambitious 
to succeed, but never putting a thorn in any man’s flesh; never 
thrusting a rival out of his way; competing openly with them 
all, as he placed in his Cabinet every Republican rival for the 
presidential nomination at Chicago in 1860; never scheming 
nor manipulating for place; gaining solely on his merits; yield- 
ing in nonessentials, but firm as a rock in clinging to principle ; 
peaceful, yet for duty’s sake a great fighter; simple and direct 
in character; modest and humble, yet ever working for dis- 
tinction; intensely human; merciful; tender; charitable; pa- 
tient; possessing great moral courage; had the physical courage 
of a lion; no vices; did not drink, chew, smoke, or gamble; no 
seandal in his life; no graft; melancholy and hilarious; greatest 
of all story-tellers; had complete equipoise of head, heart, and 
morals; his judgment was unerring. Lincoin read less and 
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theught more and deeper than any other able 1 1 of his “ Those « ties. \ | 
Compare now Jared Sparks’s estimate of Washington, and we inusual methods. his « 
see how many characteristics the two men had in common. But} fusal to be misled by | 
Lincoln was a greater man, warher hearted, and more human | view of his environments as 
than Washington, and will be equally revered. His influenes ent and the 
will never cease to encourage poor, struggling boys and to make | tious of Lincoln's 
men better and liberty securer. Blessed is the country hivins eve thing co 
Washington and Lincoln our ideals to elevate our individual and | always be nec rv to 
national life. | “Let no on rere | 

“ Tineoln was economical and thrifty: Witness his sellin: il) | liberality or borrowed halo. 1 
his little cash investments at a profit—pins, needles, thread, | Was. Read all his leiters 
and so forth, on the family move from Indiana to Illinois. His | have Lincoln's gr : 
sereat secretiveness, making him ‘as wise as a serpent, as | soul, and enlarge vour patriotis I 
ventle as a dove,’ related only to his personal life and ambition, | to assimilate Chirist’s spirit, make | 
In his publie views he was the soul of candor and of outspoken | “He b ‘ 
‘rankness. Linecoln’s gift of humor was providential for the | that love : han hat 


part he played in the Civil War in that it took all sanguinary 
theughts away and enabled him to be merciful to others 


helped him to see and to sympathize with the other side and the Phe War and America. 
other man’s views—something ordinary politicians never can a 
do. Men of a genuine sense of humor are never tyrants. It EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


inculeates toleration and enables its professors to quickly for- 
vive and to forget wrongs-——the very qualities needed in leader 


in civil wars. Lineoln’s view of the relation of capital and HON. WILLIAM KENT 


labor—mutually dependent on each other, hence should throug 


cooperation always be partners; laborers should always aim to | o \ 4 
become capitalists, be they large or small—is and always will | Ix rue House or Rerrest 
be the only true solution for capitalistic and labor differences. 
His labor and capital views are so fair and just as to be worthy Saturday, I 
of constant repetition and publication. As Lincoln always and | Mr. KEN’ le is aa he le 
i most logically contended, secession, or breaking the Government, | Qv jong my remarks ; . the Ih , 
short of the action of a majority of the States, met deliberately | ote on the peace situation 
and so deciding to sever it, was null and void. He never con- | The a Pee iy Sea Salles a 
sidered the South out, but still in the Union, enly unlawfully | ao ; wr 
ceasing to work in cooperation with the General Government, [From Harper's W | =, 19 
i to do which, as it revolted by war, he by force would make them THE WAR AND AMERI 
return to their places precisely like a lot of strayed horses from |} (By W! t Ki ( ‘ 
a herd. | Although out of hearing of the guns, o ( 
“When they so returned forcibly or peacefully Lineoln in- | eripples, the starving, the widoy ‘ 
sisted they resume their State governments under their old State are suffering and shall ; 
constitutions and laws, minus slavery which they, he insisted. | war. 
should recognize as destroyed by the war and the thirteenth | Down through the ages comes 
amendment to the Federal Constitution which they must ap- armies bent on destruction and w 
prove with no demand on the seceded States for test oaths or murder, and likewise through 1 g 
negro suffrage qualifications, suffrage being still as he recognized | yoices of great teachers who told « 
as now being within the rights of the States, subject only to} tale of the song of the angels at Bx 
change by Federal constitutional amendments. The congres- | roar of the rhythmie tread of i) 
j sional plan of reconstruction finally adopted was the reverse of A saner view of the problems 
| Lincoln’s plan; was based on the admission that States were | cooperation and of social relat 
by secession taken outside the Union, and should only one by | has been evolving 2a scheme of der i 
one be admitted as they adopted the conditions imposed by Con- | to believe that war \ treati 
gress and the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments } Jand of Odin and Mars. and that ms 
to the Constitution, chief of which was unqualified and unlimited | Jet live. 
negro suffrage for all adult negro males over 21 years of age,| But suddenly the rumble and. 
which Lineoln, while favoring it for intelligent and Union sol- made misery is augmented 
dier negroes, never approved; to enforce congressional recon-| There are groaus of men: ther e teal 


struction which kept the country in turmoil for 40 years, only to | of children and present suffering thai 
see it as now practically is overthrown in the South as it will | into future generations. The 

be until the negro race there so improves in intelligence and | je visited on those to follow. a 
property ownership that its general voting will be welcomed The great of dirges, the I il M of ¢ 
there in the lapse of time, the negroes as a class growing to merit | with solemn. measured tread: 
suffrage and to wisely exercise it. All those things Lincoln | of life 


and hope 


foresaw, as he saw anarchy in government, where it was chiefly | turned toward the grave. I 
built on the ignorance and poverty of man, black or white, and | there succeed another me o 
not on his intelligence and property ownership. angels will not write tl 


“Who dares now to say the Union savior and the great eman- | about the task? 
cipator was wrong as the conciliator of the differences between Inter arma sil 


his distracted countrymen; that his policy was not only the | orderly development nder the sche ( 
best, but as Grant, the magnanimous warrior who in all | leading us to a belief in the « 
things approved Lincoln, declares (2d Memoirs, p. 591, 641—| to each other. Our trade ‘ 
644) was the only one to quickly restore harmony to our dis-'| was leading to mutual interdey ( 
turbed country. The thunders of Sinai do but terrify, but the | profit as well as with honor. W ‘ 
sweet calm voice of Calvary softens, subdues and brings us to | peace, natural disasters bron 
God. Wars hypnotize ordinary rulers and men; in them they | of the earth, national bo 
lose balance, yield to passion and prejudice, say and do cruel | have been fighting pestilence : But 
and inhuman things which make and mar historie wrongs, to | eyes and wonder whether we we \ 
remedy which require toil and time. Because he was what he | dreamed that the world has becon el and 
was and did what he did, seizing our imagination, Lincoln has We can not understand tl ‘ ; it is too | 
become a world hero, because he did not lose his balance, his jus- | near. It is as though a » appre 
tice, judgment, humanity, and mercy in war's turbulent excite- poster at close range and durir e proc of 
‘ ment, but held fast to and exercised them, while lesser men on | pasting on an adjacent wall. 
% both sides of our great tragedy, acting in disregard of them, did We know war is bad, that 1 eat 
i unjustifiable things. wholly bad—a great red oO 
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crime and of waste and of folly unutterable. We know that 
blasphemous prayers to God neither diminish its wickedness 
nor shift responsibility from “the frivolous race of men filled 
with dark ignorance and hurrying unsure thought.” 

Each of the nations engaged in rapine and slaughter claims 
to be fighting for its national existence, while as an aggregate, 
the nations involved are fighting for the destruction of this 
generation, and the ill faring of the future. Is an artificial 
system of nationalism worth the price? Are splashes of color 
on the map of Europe a substitute for the beatitudes and the 
commandments? 

Hiow pleasant would be the world to those of good impulse 
if it were possible to be logical instead of being forced to work 
out the solution of social problems by a series of approxima- 
tions. 

The warring world has driven us back on ourselves. We as 
Americans, must protect our peaceful nationality even if we 
must fight to protect it; otherwise we shall become a part of the 
vast turmoil, of the gigantic ignorance. 

We, Americans, are neither cowards nor mollycoddles, nor 
is there any danger of our becoming such. The war has proven 
that the fighting instinct is universal, and that no men are 
cowards. We are not rabid, we have no impulse to bite our 
neighbors, nor is there probability of our being attacked. 

It may be that we shall invoke in vain that fiction known as 
international law, which has all the stability of a motion pic- 
ture. Possibly our rights (so called by us, but denied by 
others) to circulate freely in a maelstrom of mines, submarines, 
and battleships may be denied, Nations that are fighting for 
their existence—for a place in the sun, or in the moon, or in any 
other of the leading seaports, or for “ kultur "—fighting as all 
these nations are, in serious devotion to ideals, are under such a 
condition of nervous strain as to be apt to be rude to innocent 
bystanders. Our prayer should be that we may be slow to 
anger and very patient in such time of stress. 
same flesh and blood, no better and no different in character 
from these whe have died and those who are killing. We are 
more fortunate and should hold to our good fortune. It is said 
that the warring nations hate us. Envy in times of bitterness 
is easily transmuted into hatred, but a dislike born of envy and 
not of wrong is easily cured. 

Commercial rights! It is far better for us to abandon our 
trading in disputed territory and disputed goods than to take 
part in the debacle. If belligerents fail to deal fairly with us as 
a nation, we can refuse as a nation to deal with them at all. If 
this is not a better choice of evils than blustering and bullying 
with warships, then the civilization that has done away with 
private personal assaults growing out of differences of opinion 
between individuals is a mollycoddle institution that should be 
abolished. 

Let us not only use our heads, but search our hearts that we 
may know our duty in these times of hesitation. Day by day 
new problems are before the Nation that must be met by those 
who have the stern, hard responsibility upon them. Peace is a 
‘state of mind, as well as a physical condition. Peace is not with 
us if we are boastful or smug or unsympathetic or quick to anger. 
Peace means patience and self-control and the exercise of 
reason, especially amongst the unreasonable. It does not mean 
nonresistence to oppression, to conquest, or loss of essential 
rights. 

It is a sad thought that In the world to-day there exists a need 
for defense against aggression. This carries with it a necessity 
for military strength, which we lack. By getting rid of the 
Philippines we can circumscribe vastly the limits to be defended, 
and by abandoning the mouth-filling boast of being a “ world 
power” we can curtail the causes of friction. We shall be a 
greater ‘nation and a better example of self-contained self- 
respect if we forget the “ world power ” language. 

Our Navy should be strengthened until such time as the world 
shows a revival of sanity that will lead to disarmament. And 
without doubt or question there should be a training of citizen 
soldiery under a system like that of the Swiss—a system educa- 
tional and promoting physical training, permeated by the sole 
motive of defense—and a large plan looking toward the educa- 
tion of officers; there should be adequate reserves of rifles and 
munitions if ever they are needed. 

No citizen soldier should ever be compelled to wage war on 
foreign soil, and no tropical islands or other foreign disorders 
should be annexed by our naval or Regular Army forces, except 
after as cumbersome procedure as is needed to amend the 
Constitution. All munitions of war should be under Govern- 
ment monopoly, to the end that profit may not be colned out of 
murder and misery. 

In spite of all individual disagreements, in spite of all the clash 
of partisan jealousy, our people must recognize the cool, calm 








leadership of the President, who, as patriot, American, and 
Christian, is opposed to war. 

When the light of peace dawns over stricken Europe it is to 
be hoped that our record may be such that we may act as friends 
of all the combatants, and that our people will respond as they 
have already responded, and ever will respond, to the appeal of 
the greatest President to “ bind up the nations’ wounds.” ‘Then, 
if the angels refuse to repeat their song, may the men and women 
of the world sing it for them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 18, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re 
marks, I insert the following: ’ 


NEW PREPAREDNESS MANUAL FOR DEBATERS AND OTHERS. 


Facts shown by extracts from the official documents, I 


challenge contradiction of these facts. 
Part I. The facts. 
Part II. The arguments. 
Part III. Where our money goes. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


{Speech to both Houses of Congress, Jan. 8, 1790.] 


To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace. 

EZEKIEL. 

Then whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet and taketh not 
warning, if the sword come and take him away, his blood shall be upon 
his own head. 

But if the watchman see the sword come, and blow not the trumpet, 
and the people be not warned, if the sword come and take any person 
from among them, he is taken away in his iniquity; but his blood wiil 
I require at the watchman’s hand. 


PART I.—THE FACTS. 
Tur Navy. 

The following tables are taken from a document entitled “ In- 
formation Concerning Some of the Principal Navies of the 
World,” an official publication of the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
United States Navy Department. (N. B.—Ask your Congress- 
man or Senator to get you a copy.) 

RELATIVE STANDING AT OUTBREAK OF EUROPEAN WAR. 
[Bxtract from Table I.] 
Relative order of warship tonnage, 
[July 1, 1914.] 





As would be the case if vessels now build- 
ing were completed. 




















-| 2, 713, 756 
1,304,640 
wehige 899, 915 
294, 889 
Phill edt ceuperdesse tek 699, 916 
{Extract from Tables IV and V.] 
DREADNAUGHTS AND BATTLE CRUISERS. 
_ {July 1, 1914.) 
Building 
Nation. Built. jorauthor-| Total. 
ized. 
I , ciisiskis cavidce ccd dikes a okts eddabaebk 29 17 46 
I, sic on 000 06d tbo canine coakse cesndsg< citead 17 il 28 
SD nian ts nechadseinhsodunepoctenedes duh 8 7 15 
MNES dace hap codncwscscecosspensvocedeueseuns cnawee 3 9 12 
SPM ss débcoce ceveccnséccnncenceseves céensdvetiesaed 2 6 8 





All countries now at wur have greatly increased their building 
programs, so above notes do not hold good after July, 1914. 

The following vessels are not included in the above tables: 
Ships over 20 years old from date of launch, unless they have 
been reconstructed and rearmed within 5 years. 
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[Extract from Table II.] 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY ON JULY 1, 1915. 


Built. Building. 


Type of vessel. 




















Number.| Tons. | Number. manta). 
= io wa = ~ = —— atten — | eee — — 
Battleships (dreadnaught type). ........- 8} 189,650 | i 213, 800 
Rattleships (predreadnaught)............- i. ae ns calenaaed 
Coast-defense vessels .. ............-..--0- 4 BEG henvccscccehacccaccsee 
IEE a akg SG ancncdce donnie csecceés ra aaa | OP insucusnes 
ee a SEE ee ee ee Bid, anata 
I a oe Ni ere cae anda 15 , |) ae acca 
‘Torpedo-boat destroyers................-- 57 41, 417 | il 12, 192 
po | ae ee eee 6 BOE Ved fis cawadheseceneaen 
ND Sv Giipda d+. coca san okaedeesacds Bee tksctecas 22 sade etglauas 
NG coi. ce hesseca cs © cake Be a WOM Toi. ses: 225, 992 
piney eae eee 
Total tons built and building....... $96,028 
[Table No. XTIT.] 
Tota! naval expenditures by principal naval powers. 
_ pana einai igceceteaigainapeit = sia 
Great United | . 
Pia . Germany, |_ France, 

Fiseal year. Britain, States, April to | January to 

ane 7 = arch. December. 

Se ee $145,792, 850 | $61,721,695 | $37,173,074 | $72,683, 180 
FOR. wacdavatees 150,569,190 | 68,438,301 46,315,800 | 67,079,011 
PPE ks ch dceanodhesdhendadeses 150, 679, 328 82,977, 641 48, 818, 700 59, 217,558 
Fe ddidventiecusenseesoduee 173, 548,058 | 104,126,192 | 50,544,000 | 59,740,222 
FEES cstcadnsgdaacs ddan canes 179, 138,049 | 116, 655, 826 49,110,300 | 60,178,623 
PRs cduanctcacet ctacucessecs 161,117,947 | 109,725,059 54,918,000 | 61,565,779 
WORT vc vevescnecccccaccoansece 152,954,342 | 98,392, 144 53,344,300 | 59,514, 296 
WOGT-B bi Sed Ss Seas isvcsTieeesel 151, 880,617 | 117,353,474 | 69,133,500 | 60,685,813 
NG i i nutes bilsicd cddueencd 156, 401,161 | 120,421,579 | 80,737,626} 62,194,916 
1909-10 181, 936,341 | 122,247,365 | 95,047,820 | 64,899,489 
1910-11 ‘ ..-| 202,056,258 | 111,791,980 | 103,302,773 74, 102, 439 





1912-13 224, 443, 296 | 129,787,233 | 109,989,096 | 81,692,832 
1913-14. ..... Sd ebsssdencsssccsic 237,530,459 | 136,858,301 | 112,091,125 | 90, 164,625 
1914-15. ..... ocdbendiasusccesscs 260,714,275 | 141,872,786 | 113,993,329 | 123, 828,872 





The following table is taken from the United States Navy 
Yearbook, 1915 (p. 5384). (S. Doc. No. 3, 64th Cong., 1st sess.) 
TABLE XXXIII. 

Large guns (11 to 15 inch). 


{July 1, 1914.] Grand total. 


Great Britain 


DEA ii cdc chances tities abit si, tii 564 
CRORTROIIY, carina ie nite ei meininainemme sencbcahem rem dnenis ma mmehe mms & 320 
CERRO {TNO ssa aetna nce eabth eaten antes neoteemerenesen 224 
DF PO scaring eens ancnaniniiiviapintitea mmiainiatimmseg tgs aiics pentbianiaiaiabdstinanbirititinnit 204 


RELATIVE STANDING OF OUR NAVY TO-DAY, 
[Extracts from speeches of President Wilson as reported in the press.] 
(Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1916.] 


And the Navy of the United States. You have been told that it is 
the second in strength in the world. I am sorry to say that experts do 
not agree with those who tell you that. Reckoning by its actual 
strength, I believe it to be one of the most efficient navies in the world, 
but its strength ranks fourth, not second. And you must reckon with 
the fact that it is necessary that that should be our first arm of de- 
fense, and you ought to insist that everything should be done that it is 
possible for us to do to bring the Navy up to an adequate standard of 
strength and efficiency. 


{Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2, 1916.] 


Do you know the sweep of the coast from the canal to Alaska? It is 
nearly one-fourth the circumference of the earth. And the coast from 


the St. Lawrence to the Gulf? Do you think a Navy that ranks fourth 
is sufficient? 


[Letter from Acting a On swe Franklin D. Roosevelt, Apr. 
20, 5. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 20, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. GARDNER: In reply to your letter of the 17th instant, 
you will find inclosed a table giving the number and total tonnage of 


each type of the vessels lost by the German and English in the present’ 


war. This information is based upon reports published in the daily 
press which the department has been able to verify more or less satis- 
factorily, and is probably not far from the actual truth. The bel- 
ligerents do not always acknowledge officially the loss they have sus- 
tained. This table does not include the loss of the Audacious, a British 
battleship of 24,000 tons. The American — have stated that this 
vessel was lost off the northern coast of Ireland. No such statement 
has appeared in British papers. 

As all of tke belligerent nations are rushing naval construction with 
the greatest possible vigor, and as they have all taken possession of ves- 
sels bailding in home shipyards for foreign Governments, the actual 
present strength of their navies is greatly in excess of what it was at 
the outbreak of the war. It has been estimated by some writers that 
the English will have in commission before the end of this year 16 new 


rons esti- 


211,596, 296 | 133,559,071 | 107,178,480 | 80,371,109 





dreadnaughts of the latest type. I am therefore forced to the concle- 
sion that our Navy probably stands fourth on the list at the present 
time. 

I would thank you very much not to mention in your address that 
any of this information has been officially received by the Navy Depart- 
ment. As I stated before, it is all based upon reports published in the 
daily press and verified by the department as far as is practicable. 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary of the Na 


SUBMARINES. 
THE ATLANTIC SUBMARINE FLOTILLA. 


[Extracts from the evidence of Commander Yates Stirling, Ir., com- 
manding the Atlantic submarine flotilla of 17 vessels, before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, December 1 
1914 (Hearings, p. 866) :] 


nh 


Representative Roperts. I am asking you that question because 
some newspapers state that there is only 1 submarine out of the 17 that 
will dive. 

Commander Stiriinc. I think I can explain where they got that 
impression. The commander in chief ordered a mobilization of the 
Atlantic submarine flotilla at Hampton Roads on the 1st of November 
of all available vessels. He left it to me to say what vessels I would 
bring down there. He did not consider the 5 at Colon. That reduced 
the submarine flotilla to 12. * * * So when we got down there 
the admirat wanted to know what we could do. I told him we had 
then only 1 submarine that I thought could efficiently take part is 
the maneuvers at sea off the coast. 


{Extract from the report of Admiral PF. F. Fletcher, commander ia 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet, Aug. 15, 1916. S. Doc. 251, 64th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 13.] 


SUBMARINE FLOTILLA. 


The condition of the submarine flotilla has been very unsatisfactory, 
particularly the condition of the machinery of these vessels. So much 
time has been required to keep the machinery in condition that little 
time has been available for training officers and crews to operate their 
ships. The submarine flotilla, even more than the other types of vessels 
in the fleet, has been hampered by lack of officers of experience. While 
there are 12 submarines in full commission assigned to operate with 
the fleet, only 6 of these vessels were in condition to proceed to Pensa 
cola for the winter’s work. All 12 were assembled in May in New York, 
but only 10 were available for the war problem May 18-25. Of these 
10 a number were soon incapacitated by machinery troubles, and at 
times not more than 5 submarines were ready for duty. Due to up 
trained crews, some of the 5 were not ready to undertake submerged 
work. 

AIRCRAFT. 


[Extracts from the report of the General Board of the Navy, November 
17, 1914. ] 


The General Board in its indorsement No. 449 of August 30, 1913, 
and accompanying memorandum brought to the attention of the depart 
ment the dangerous situation of the country in the lack of air craft and 
airmen in both the naval and military services, 

* o 7 » * « » 

At the present time, more than a year later, the total number of air 
craft of any kind owned by the Navy consists of 12 aeroplanes, not 
more than two of which are of the same type, and all reported to have 
too little speed and carrying capacity for service work. 

* * - . = a a 

In view of the advance that has been made in aeronautics during the 
past year and the demonstration now being made of the vital impor- 
tance of a proper service to both land and sea warfare, our present 
situation can be described as nothing less than deplorable. As now 
developed air craft are the eyes of both armies and navies, and it !s 
difficult to place any limit to their offensive possibilities. 

* * * - = aw 7 
In our present condition of unpreparedness, in contact with any foe 
possessing a proper air service, our scouting would be blind. 


[Extract from the ene of Capt. Mark Bristol, United States 
Navy, commanding the Aviation Service of the United States Navy, 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representa 
tives, Dec. 3, 1914 (Hearings, p. 299).] 

Representative Brownine. Captain, I wish you would tell us 
the aircraft equipment of the various nations compare. 

Capt. Bristot. At the beginning of this war our best information 
gave, approximately, France, 22 dirigibles and 1,400 aeroplanes; Rus- 
sia, 18 dirigibles and 800 aeroplanes; Great Britain, 9 dirigibles and 
400 aeroplanes; Belgium, 2 dirigibles and 100 aeroplanes; Servia, 60 
aeroplanes; Germany, 40 dirigibles and 1,000 aeroplanes; Austria, 8 
dirigibles and 400 aeroplanes; and the United States, 23 acroplanes. 
{Pxtract from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Dec. 1, 1915.1] 

There are now in the service 15 aeroplanes and 15 aeronautic motors. 
By the first of the next year at ieast 15 new aeroplanes and a number ef 
new motors will be delivered, etc. 

{Extract from the testimony of Lieut. Col. Samuel Reber, United States 
Army, before the Committee on Military Affairs of the Hlouse of 
Representatives. Jan. 18, 1916 (Ilearings, p. 13).] 

Col. Reser (speaking of aeroplanes under Army control). We have 
actually in our possession 19 that the Government owns to-day. We 
have 6 under orders, etc. 


how 


ORGANIZATION, 
ADMIRAL FISKE’S VIEWS. 

[Extracts from the testimony of Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fliske, 
United States Navy, senior naval adviser to the Secretary of the 
Navy, before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Kepre- 
sentatives, Dec. 17, 1914 (Hearings, pp. 1023, 1024).] 

I would say it would take about five years to get ready with our Navy 

to fight successfully and effectively against an effective navy (p. 102%). 


I am not thinking so much of the material of the ships as of the 
operations. What [I have in mind all the time is what I would do if w 
were to have war to-morrow or next month. When I think of the nun 


ber of things that we would have to do in order to get 


the Ni: ) 0 
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really effective shape—by which I mean having plans, plans of prepa- 
ration and plans of conduct of the war, and properly drilled mine layers 
and mine sweepers and the aeronautical branch—-when I think of all 
that has to be done in preparing general plans and detail plans of war, 
in getting the personnel enlisted and trained, ready to fight our battle- 
ships that are now in reserve and in ordinary, and figure it all out, I 
conclude that it will take at least five years (p. 1024). 
THB GENERAL BOARD’S VIEWS, 

{iixtract from the Report of the General Board of the Navy, 1913.] 

The absence of any definite nayal policy on our part, except in the 
General Board, and the failure of the people, the Congress, and the 
executive government to recognize the necessity for such a policy has 
already placed us in a position of inferlority which may lead to war; 
and this inferiority is progressive and will continue to increase until 
the necessity for a definite policy is recognized and that policy put into 
eperation. 

FIFTEEN TROUBLES OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET. 


{iixtract from the report of Admiral F. F. Fletcher, commander in chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, Aug. 15, 1916. 8. Doc, 251, 64th Cong., Ist 


SCSS., P. 19.) 
Résumes. 

; = brief, the principal weaknesses and requirements of the fleet are as 
ollows: 

(a) Shortage of officers. 

ba Shortage of men. 

c) Lack of fast armored ships and fast light cruisers. 

(da) Limitations of movility and seagoing qualities of submarines. 

(e) Lack of aircraft. 

(f) Lack of radio direction finder. 

(g) Too frequent overhaul of oe. 
‘ (h) Necessity of maintaining full complements in active ships of the 
ect. 

(i) Need of additional mining and sweeping vessels. 

(j) Desirability of mobilizing ships in reserve annually with the 
active fleet. 

(k) Need of battle target practice at long ranges. 

1) Necessity for increased facilities at fleet rendezvous. 

m) Provision for division commanders for mining division and 
auxiliary division. 

(no) Provision for more speed in design of fighting craft intended to 
operate with the fleet, 

{o) Need of antiaircraft guns. 


Ruilding program for Navy recommended for fiscal year ending June 
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Appropriation necessary for coming year to carry out above 
plans: 


ne eT ee $57, 003, 000 
ee Sere ee 113, 020, 587 
ee ee 82, 792. 500 


The figures for Secretary Daniels’s plan and for General 
Board's plan No. 2 were taken from the Report of the Secretary 
ef the Navy, December 1, 1915, page 7 and page 85. The figures 
for General Board's plan No. 1 were taken from a letter dated 
January 22, 1916, from Secretary Daniels to Hon. E. W. Ros- 
rrts, of the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives. 

In addition to the foregoing building program, Secretary 
Daniels recommended for the ensuing year an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for aviation and $8,000,000 for naval ammunition. 
The General Board plan No, 2 recommended $3,000,000 for avi- 
ation and $11,000,000 for ammunition. The General Board 
pian No. 1 recommended $5,000,000 for aviation, but made no 
mention of ammunition. 

Notre.—The General Board plan No. 1 was submitted July 30, 
1915, “in compliance with the oral order of the Secretary of the 
Navy to express its opinion at the earliest practicable date as 
to a policy which should govern the development of the Navy 
and a building program.” (See Report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Dec. 1, 1915, p. 75.) 

Notwithstanding this report the Secretary on October 7, 1915, 
called on the General Board to present a program which would 
involve only about $100,000,000 per year. 

In compliance with this letter, General Board plan No. 2 was 
presented, the General Board interpreting the $100,000,000 limit 
as covering air craft and ammunition. (See Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Dec. 1, 1915, pp. 75, 85.) 

General Board plan No. 2 ts included in the Secretary of the 
Navy's report. General Board plan No. 1 was given to the 
public December 24, 1915, and can be found in the daily news- 
papers of December 25, 1915. 

Tue Army. 
{Extract from the Report of the Secretary of War, Nov. 15, 1914.] 


For the purpose of information the following table is presented, 
showing the area, population, and military resources on a peace and 
war footing of other nations in comparison with ours: 


LAND FORCES OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





Total 
Area > ine: 
weee | "SS tae] oe 
miles). strength. 
a vaidiniatinminan ote 208,830 | 64,903,423 620, 000 4,000,099 
AS CRIIRIE, ee 207,054 | 38,961,945 560, 000 3, 000, 099 
ERP PIR LES: 8, 647,657 | 160,095,200 | 1,200,000 4, 500, 009 
Great Britain and colonies....... 11, 467, 204 | 306, 294, 752 254, 500 1809, 099 
LN nai onc ne conmbiiaini> wil 110,550 | 32,475, 253 275,000 1, 200, 009 
Austria-Hungary............-.- 261,035 | 49,418, 596 360, 000 2,000, 009 
Seta saccebowehawenalees 147,655 | 53,875,390 230, 000 1, 200, 009 
535: cbeicccneauatbonsede 1,186,874} 35, 764, 876 420, 000 1, 200, 099 
leas aes as Meneane hi 1M, 783 | 19, 503,008 115, 000 300, 099 
TS. 6ccmentinecectenties 15, 976 3, 741, 971 140, 000 275,009 
aa aa oe 172, 876 5,476, 441 75, 000 400, 009 
EE thd sndnnntene cating awed 11,373 7,074, 910 42,000 180, 009 
United States (including Philip- 
Diva deseekdnccssa cds 3,026,789 | 98, 781,324 97,760 2225, 170 





1 Excluding native army, 160 


000. 
‘Including Organized Militia and Philippine Scouts. 
Strength of United States Army June 30, 1915. 
[Pages 6, 16, 32, Report of Chief of Staff, United States Army.] 


Officers, | Enlisted | ota), 








men. 

RE I ine tits niin as eit’ O40 caccccesecese 4,616 | 195,765 100, 381 

III, saris clon heceates aman = tee een daiee 182 5, 430 5, 612 

EE RENAL ARERR A TREE ME 17 7 

Organized Militia (National Guard) .............-+. 8,705 | 120,693 129, 398 
eres cecbaens tapes eesceee] 13,503 | 221,905 | 235,408 


1 Including 8,381 enlisted men of the Hospital and Quartermaster’s Corps. 
THE ORGANIZED MILITIA OR NATIONAL GUARD, 


{Extracts from the Report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
15, 1915, pp. 31, 32.) 


Strength and organization: According to the latest returns the total 
reported strength of the Organized Mili is 8,705 commissioned officers 
and 120,693 enlisted men, a decrease over last year of 87 officers and an 
increase of 1,442 enlisted men. 

* a * * + « * 

Attendance at inspection and drills: Reports show that 83 per cent 
of the numerical strength of the Organt Militia were present at the 
annua! inspection and that 79,621 enlisted men, or about 63 per cent of 
the reported strength, have attended at least 24 drills of one hour a day 
during the year. 

Field or camp service for instruction: During the season just closing 
there were 41 special camps of instruction for officers and noncommis- 
sloned officers, at which there were present 2,395 commissioned officers 
and 1,415 noncommissioned officers. There were 162 camps of instruc- 
tion attended by organized units, at which there were present 5,328 
officers and 77,558 enlisted men. 

Small-arms target practice: Information concerning small-arms target 
practice for the calendar year 1914 is incomplete. Two States have 
reported that no practice was held, two States have submitted reports 
that are unintelligible, and four States have submitted no reports. In 
the remaining States, of a strength of 91,570 men armed with the rifle, 
only 49,652, or 54 per cent, attended target practice during the year. 
As judged by reports received, instruction in small-arms target firing 
isina fairly satisfactory condition in t of the States and is unsatis- 
factory in all the others, with varying degrees of deficiency. 


AMMUNITION SHORTAGE, 


{Extract from the testimony of Brig. Gen. William Crozier before Com- 
mittee on eT Affairs of House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. 
Hearings p. 76. 

“The total number of rounds of such [field artillery] ammunition on 
hand and under manufacture is 967,500, of which 481,000 have been 
leted.” 

<ONOTE. —Buro n reports have mentioned that as many as 1,000 

rounds of field-artillery ammunition are sometimes fired in a single 

day by a single gun. The Chief of Staff, United States Army, in his 
annua: report, November 15, 1914, stated that as an accumulation in 
anticipation of war we need 11,790,850 rounds of field-artillery ammuni- 
tion. 
A. ?. G. 
SHORTAGE OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 


{Extract from table presented by Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance, United States Army, before Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. Hearings, p. 76.] 

“Total batteries field artillery completed, 176.” 

Nore.—As each battery censists of 4 guns, this means that we have 
only 704 field gums completed. The Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
in his annual report, November 15, 1914, stated that as an accumulation 
in anticipation of war we need 2,834 field guns (exclusive of giant 


— A.P.G. 
[From above hearings, p. 4.] 


Gen. Crozier. The heaviest piece of field artillery which is now in our 
service is the 6-inch howitzer. We have been trying for several years 
to experiment with two calibers of fieldpiece heavier than the 6-inch 
howitzer, of which I think I have spoken to this committee before. 

We have been trying to get out a design for a howitzer of about 
7.6-inch caliber, and we have also been trying to get out a design for 
a howitzer of about 9.5-inch caliber. 
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PROPOSED ARMY INCRBASES. 


At the beginning of the present fiscal year we had a Regular 
Army of 105,993 officers and men, Secretary Garrison now pro- 
poses to provide a Regular Army of 141,843 officers and men. 
The War College Division of the General Staff of the United 
States Army proposes to provide a Regular Army of 281,000 
Officers and men. 

The above figures embrace the Philippine Scouts and the men 
of the Hospital and Quartermaster Corps. At present alto- 
gether they amount to some 14,000 men. 

(See Chief of Staff’s Report, Oct. 15, 1915, p. 6; Secretary of 
War’s Report, Nov. 15, 1915, p. 25; and War College Statement, 
Sept. 11, 1915, p. 21.) 


COAST FORTIFICATIONS. 
AMMUNITION SHORTAGE. 


[Extract from the report of Sr of Staff, United States Army, 


There is a serious deficiency, however, in ammunition for these coast 
defenses, the supply which the department has been attempting to main- 
tain being on the basis of approximately an hour's full and active 
operation of the guns tn the United States proper and a two hours’ full 
and active operation of the guns in over-sea fortifications. According 
to the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, the amount of ammunition 
now available and provided for by appropriations Is equal to about 73 


per cent of this requirement for the guns and 50 per cent for the 
mortars. 


{Extract from the report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
Oct. 15, 1915, p. 23.) 

The full effectiveness of the existing seacoast armament can not 
be attained under present conditions because of the shortages in the 
supply of the essential accessories, such as ammunition, searchlights, 
and fre control. Of the latter deficiencies, that of ammunition is the 
most serious, as the total supply on hand ts only about three-fourths 
of the so-called one hour’s allowance. That allewance is deemed 
wholly inadequate, and no materlal measure of relief will be afforded 
unless future approprtations for ammunition are greatly in excess 
of the annual appropriations for that purpose that have been made 
heretofore 

The completion of the submarine mine materiel required for the 
mine defenses is another urgent need. This matériel should be main- 
tained at all times in 4 state of preparedness for immediate service, 
as naval attacks upon our seacoast cities may occur coincidently with, 
or even may precede, a formal declaration of war. 

EXPOSURE OF OUR SEACOAST CITTES. 


[Extracts from the testimony of Brig. Gen. E. M. Weaver, United States 
Army, Chief of Coast Artillery, before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, Jan. 19, 1916 (Hearings, 
pp. 42 and 68).] 

Gen, Weaver. I am going this afternoon before the Fortifications Com- 
mittee to urge additional fortifications, the necessity of which has 
been brought about by the evolution of naval attack. These new forti- 


Guns now mounted or being mounted, after eliminating batteries 
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declared obsolete by the War Department Board of Revieu 





fications include those at Cape Henry, Rockaway Beach, San Fr 
and one or two other places. 


Gen. Weaver, When we mounted guns at Fort Hamilton a 
Wadsworth and at Sandy Hook it was not thought that ship 
stand outside of Rockaway Beach and fire over ft! whole width 
Long Island and Brooklyn and reach New York ¢ There we 
guns mounted that could do that at that time. N ‘ \ 
could do that and be beyond the range of any : ¢ ve mounted 
{Extract from the testimony of Lieut. Col. W » ¢ 4 

Artillery, United States Army, before Senate C mit \ 

Affairs, Jan. 28, 1916.) 

Lieut. Col. Haan, T reported officially that there are m I 
Harbor where an enemy's ship can lie now and destroy 
Yard, the statehouse, the Fore River Shipyards, and t! 
of Boston without our being able to reach him with } 
guns. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY UNFORTIPIEI 
{Extract from the report of the National Coast Defen Board, I 
1906.) 

Commercially and strategically Chesapeake Bay is to-day, as it 
ways has been, of the very first importance. With the entrance, a { 
is now, unfortified, a hostile fleet, should it gain contro! of the sea, ! 
establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, a bas n 
shores, pass in and out at pleasure, have access to large quantities of 
valuable supplies of all kinds, and paralyze the great trunk rallw liv 
crossing the head of the bay. (The above was written 11 years a 


The entrance to Chesapeake Bay is still unfortified A. P. WG.) 
SHORTAGE OF MBN FOR SEACOAST GUNS. 
[Extracts from the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, United Sta 
Army, Oct. 2, 1915, p. 4.] 
As the defenses outside of continental United States have been com 
pleted and made ready for their garrisons, it has been necessary to 
transfer to these a considerable number of Coast Artillery troops from 
the home fortifications to provide the requisite manning bodl« Wi 
the over-sea fortifications are complete, 291 officers and 6,800 men y 
be required for duty outside of the United States This will lea 
the United States only 410 officers and 12.219 men, which is app 
mately 44 per cent of the officers and 53 per cent of the enlisted n 
necessary for providing a minimum manning body for all mines and 
that one-half of the guns and mortars which it is contemplated shal 
manned by Reguiar troops. 

Apart from this, the action of the coast States has been most 
ecouraging in their failure to provide Coast Artillery personnel from 
the State forces for the manning body of the other half of the gun a: 
mortar batteries in the United States. Of the 711 officers and 17,: 
enlisted men, which it was hoped and expected the States would [ 
nish for this purpose, there were, at the 1915 annual Inspection, only 
440 officers and 7,438 enlisted men organized and available (p. 4). 

At the present time many of the coast fortifications have been 
stripped of the personnel that they have been placed in the hands of 
caretakers, who can only keep the matériel in serviceable condition 
The garrisons for the coast defenses of Portsmouth, the Delaware, th: 
Potomac, the Cape Fear, Charleston, Key West, Tampa, Mobile, Gal 
veston, and the Columbia are greatly below what they should be undex 
the policy which contemplates that one-half of the guns and mortars 
be manned by Regular troops. 


\ 





1 | , 
16-inch. | 14-inch. 12-inch, | 10-inch. &inch. | 6-inch | 5-inch 4.7-inch 4inch. | 3-inch Mor 
Sate & - 2 2 ae . | 
Number for which manning bodies are now provided...|.......... 7 75 67 20 104 | 1 f | 2] 64 
Number for which manning bodies are not provided. . 1 17 36 64 | 29 102 41} 26 2 212 12 
emacs ceccetees cots banca tedeoowss uainanate 1 24 101 131 | | 206 | 52 | a | ‘| om 
THe Enemy Coutp LAND. They will prefer to land where there are railroads and good 1 


A LETTER FROM ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE NAVY, 


Washington, December 10, 1915. 
Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mr. GARDNER: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of December 9 ee me to write you setting forth my views on the 
question of the possibility of large hostile forces landing on our coast, 
and inviting my attention to an article by Eric Fisher Wood, which 
appeared in the Century last month. 

he part of the Atlantic coast mentioned in Mr. Wood's article ex- 
tends from Eastport, Me., to Cape Henry, Va., and in this area we have 
rmanent defenses on the Penobscot and Kennebec Rivers, at Port- 
and, Portsmouth, Boston, and New Bedford Harbors; at Narragansett 
Bay ; at the eastern entrance to Long Island Sound ; at the entrance to 
New York Harbor: on the Delaware River; at Baltimore: on the upper 
Potomac River, and at Hampton Roads. Of these defenses only those 
at Portland, Narragansett Bay, entrance to Long Island Sound, and 
the entrance to New York protect the coast, the others are solely 
harbor defenses. 

It is true that a large hostile force can land on the open coast wher- 
ever the transports can get within reasonable distance of the shore, 
and especially so where their landing is covered by the gunfire of the 
naval escort, even thougb the landing be opposed by troops; the most 
recent example of this Is the landing of the allled troops on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. We have similar examples in our own history, 
as the landing of Scott’s army near Vera Cruz, the landings near 
zor Fisher, and the landing of Shafter’s army on the south coast of 
Suba. 

From Eastport, Me., to Cape Henry, Va., there are but very few places 
where large ships can not approach with safety to within 2 miies of 
the coast, and the extent of this shore line that ts too precipitous or 
too ragged to make a landing impracticable is small. The only force 
that can prevent such a landing is a Navy of our own strong enough 
to prevent such an expedition from reaching our coast. 

In saying that a hostile expedition can land upon our coast at will, 
outside the nee of our coast-defense guns, I mean that it is physically 

ible, and with no very great difficulty. I do not mean that such a 
‘orce could accomplish tts object by landing anywhere on our coast. 
No commander would desire to have his force isolated on the peninsu- 
lars of Maine nor on the sand dunes of New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, or Virginia, with inland waters between them and the mainland, 


——— 


leading to their objective, which would probably be one of our | 
cities. Such places are numerous along the coast of Mass 
both shores of Massachusetts Bay, the eastern end and south 
Long Island, and in the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 

A landing place sheltered from the force of the sea would er: 
facilitate the disembarkation of a hostile force, but is not a vital nm: 
sity ; such sheltered places are too numerous to name, but nong th 
are Frenchmans Bay, Penobscot Bay, Blue Hill Bay, Sheepscott R 
Casco Bay, in Maine; Rockport, Gloucester, Salem, Plymouth, P 
inceton, Vineyard Sound, and Buzzards Bay, in Massachusetts; Fort 
Pond Bay, and then to the southward Delaware and Chesapeake Bay 
Only the Navy can prevent landings at those places, and that N 
must be strong enough to defeat the enemy: and should we 
a Navy the enemy would not attempt an invasion 
mained in existence. 

Our main defense and protection from invasion must theref 
ways rest with the Navy, which must ever remain our first and 
line of defense. This defense, unless adequate, is impotent: an 
before stated, adequacy is not reached until the Navy ts strong « 
to meet on equal terms the navy of the strongest probable adver 

Sincerely, yours, 
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GEorok DEWEY 
LAND ALMOST ANY PLACE 
{Extract from the testimony of Rear Admiral Frank F. Fis 
United States Navy, commanding Atlantic:Fleet, before the ¢ 
tee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, Dec. 9, 
(Hearings, p. 536.)] 
Representative Wiruersroon. How many unharbored places ar 
on the coast where they (the enemy) could land? 
Admiral Fiercuer. In smooth water and fine weather, they 
land almost any place, as we did from the open sea at Santi 
COULD BE DONE RIGHT NOW 
{Extract from the testimony of Brig. Gen. William Croz! 
Ordaance, United States Army, before the Committee o Mi 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. Hearing 
Representative McKenzip. Do you think any power 
600.000 or 700.000 menu on our ores in leas than ei! 
Gen. Crozier. I think if there were a power which 
ments near home, and which was free to do it, it coul ‘ 
now, as far as anything we could do to prevent it wa t 
within the time you mentioned. 
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Preparedness of the great powers for over-sea cxepeditions. 
{Extract from statement of War College Dh rision, General Staff Corps, U nited States . Army, Sept. il, 191: 5.] 
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Japanese field regulations indicate the satuntion to use steamers of 1,000 tons; for this reason and because of the large amount of steamers between 10 and 12 knots 
oul all Japanese steamers over 10 knots speed and 1,000 tons gross have been considered. 


Fifty per cent has been assumed as the figure representing = amount of shipping in or within call of home ports at outbreak of war. The foregoing figures refer to 


the status of the various nations before the uropean war.—A. 


PART Il.—THE ARGUMENTS. 
jiixtracts frem sundry addresses of Hon. Avucustus TP. Garpnen, of 
Massachusetts. ] 
Baltimore, Md., April 9, 1915. 
YREPARE AGAINST WAR. 

“All Europe is reeling drunk with slaughter. When mankind 
is maddened with drink, is that a proper time to lay in a fresh 
supply of liquor?” cries the pacificist. Perhaps not; but it is a 
mighty good time to secure some additional policemen and see 
that they are supplied with good stout night sticks. What has 
been troubling the allies has not been too much drink, but too 
much peace dope. When you see your neighbors staggering un- 
der the blows which they received before they could shake off 
the effects of their pipe dreams, is that a proper time to lay in 
nu fresh supply of the same sort of dope that drugged them? 

I am here to advocate the preparation of the United States 
against war. There is all the difference in the world between 
being prepared for war and being prepared against war. It is 
true that if a nation has deliberately prepared for war it is 
mighty likely to find war. Germany was prepared for war and 
she made war. Switzerland was prepared against war and so 
far she has escaped war. Belgium was prepared neither for war 
nor against war, so war overwhelmed her. 

It may be true that the man who arms himself with a re- 
volver and goes looking for trouble is the man who finds trouble. 
But it is not because he carries the revolver that he finds 
trouble, it is because he is a trouble maker and is looking for 
trouble. 

We arm our police with revolvers, and we teach them to use 
them in the hour of need. We send our police abroad where 
trouble is brewing; but who is there that believes that police- 
inen stir up riot because they are armed with revolvers? 

Does a city invite a conflagration by equipping itself with 
machines and firemen to fight against fire? Just as much as a 
nation invites war by equipping itself with machines and men 
to fight against aggression. 

ARBITRATION TREATIES. 

Nowadays we are told that if the United States will only go 
shead and mind its own business then we shall not get into any 
trouble. If the United States in the year of grace 1915 sud- 
denly begins to mind its own business, it will be doing what 
it has never done before in the whole course of our history. 
Take up to-morrow morning’s newspaper, and I venture to say 
that you will find on the front page more than one instance 
where the business of the United States is so entwined with the 
business of other nations that you can not tell where one leaves 
off and the other begins. Do you suppose that the world 
thought we were minding our own business away back in 1823, 
when the Monroe doctrine put a spoke in Spain’s wheel to pre- 
vent her getting back her South American possessions? Do you 
suppose Great Britain thought we were minding our own busi- 
ness when we insisted on her arbitrating the boundary between 
British Guiana and Venezuela? Do you suppose that Spain 
thought we were minding our own business when we told her 
what she ought to do with her colonists down in Cuba? And 
yet we are told that we are to mind our own business and enter 
into treaties to cover a few other odds and ends by arbitration. 

I xm sorry to say that I have not as much faith in the effi- 


the Indians or even with China. If Belgium had put less faith 
in a particular treaty now known as “ the scrap of paper,” and 
put more faith in being prepared against war, the invasion of 
France would probably have taken place to the southward and 
Belgium would have been spared as Switzerland and Holland 
have been spared. 

MUST WE ARBITRATE THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND ASIATIC EXCLUSION? 


Now. the Monroe doctrine stands like a flaming sword noti- 
fying Europe that she will not be permitted to colonize South 
America or Mexico. Do you suppose that that flaming sword is 
going to be effective against impoverished nations teeming with 
population unless we have something substantial in the way of 
military power with which to back it up? You might just as 
well expect a hungry hyena to respect the defenselessness of an 
unprotected bone. Moreover, we have looked the proudest 
nation of Asia square in‘the eyes and we have said to those 
fighting Japanese, ““ We will have none of you here. We don't 
want you within our borders.” The Japanese Government pro- 
fesses friendship for America, you say. True enough; but sup- 
pose that some fine day the people of Japan should wake up 
and say to their Government, “ We demand from the people of 
the United States the same treatment which they give other 
nations.” The Japanese will never be so unreasonable, you 
think. Won't they? How do you know? In these days the 
wisest man can not look very far into the millstone of the 
future. After all, is it so very unreasonable from the Japanese 
point of view, I wonder? 

We do not know whether or not the Japanese are going to de- 
mand the same treatment as other nations for their people who 
desire to come to this country. But suppose they do make the 
demand. What is our answer going to be? Shall we let them 
in as if they were Europeans? Shall we grant them naturaliza- 
tion? Never by my vote, I hope, nor will I arbitrate that ques- 
tion either; nor will the American people arbitrate that ques- 
tion any more than they will arbitrate the Monroe doctrine. 

Ask any man from the Pacific coast whether he will vote to 
arbitrate the question of Mongolian exclusion, and risk a decree 
of an international court admitting into this country hordes of 
Chinese and Japanese. Just ask him, and see what he says. As 
to the philosophy of an international government based on the 
brotherhood of man, that may come in the sweet bye and bye 
when Californians have learned to intermarry with Chinese and 
Mississippians have begun to select negresses for their brides. 

DISARMAMENT. 


After this war is over, assuming that the allies are success- 
ful, many people think that there will be a general disarmament, 
and that Great Britain will consent to forego her navy. Let us 
not forget that Great Britain is the only populous country which 
can not come anywhere near feeding itself. Therefore it is 
essential to Great Britain’s security that she take no risk of 
being shut off from her ocean trade. Will she be willing to 
trust the safety of her ocean trade to the good will of other 
nations? 

Such a notion seems to me to be fantastic, yet, of course, it 
is conceivable that Great Britain might consent to forego her 
navy if other nations did the same. That would be no true 
disarmament, however, for in case of war her ocean-going mer- 
chant marine is so enormous and so much more powerful than 


cacy of treaties as I used to have. Even the United States did | that of other nations that she could easily convert a part of 


not toe the mark when it came to carrying out our treaties with ' 





her fleet into warships and still have plenty left for commerce. 
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Great Britain undertakes to have as big a navy as any two 
European nations put together. Are we forever to ignore what 
that means? Recently I received a petition asking me to vote 
for a reduction in the estimates for our Navy. Why? Because, 
as my petitioner deelared, everybody will be exhausted and 
unable to fight after this European war is over, except perhaps 
Great Britain, and she, we are told, is friendly. Well, she 
is friendly to-day, but in international affairs it is just as it 
is in politics. Your friend of to-day is the man you may be 
fighting to-morrow. If we are going into a match against Great 
Britain in the business of whittling down navies, I should like 
to start on a good deal longer stick than we have at present. 
I do not relish whittling off a short stick while we let Great 
Britain whittle off her long stick. One decided advantage -in 
naval disarmament would be that it would spike the tongues 
of the noisome slanderers who declare that the crusaders for 
this Nation’s security are inspired by the makers of armor 
plate and the builders of ships. 


EXHAUSTED NATIONS? 


As to successful nations being so exhausted after this war 
that they can not fight, the netion is fanciful. We were never 
stronger in a military sense than we were in 1865 after four 
exhausting years of war. Moreover, the victor nations in this 
European war will, if they think best, provide themselves with 
funds by the exaction of war indemnities from the vanquished. 

During our Civil War Europe argued that the North and 
South would exhaust each other and Have no strength left for 
the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine. What happened? 
France sent an army into Mexico and placed an Emperor on 
the throne and laughed in our faces. Just as soon as the North 
could spare the troops, along toward the end of the Civil War, 
we sent Gen. Phil Sheridan with an army. He lined his men 
up on the Rio Grande. Out went the French army and down 
went the Emperor, without a single shot being fired except the 
shots which the executioners fired when they stood the poor 
Emperor up against the wall. That ended the theory of ex- 
hausted nations being unable to fight until Austria forgot the 
lesson last July. The wiseacres in Vienna nodded their heads 
Sagely as our wiseacres do to-day. They whispered to each 
other, ‘“ Servia has been exhausted by a double war; Belgrade 
is at our mercy, and within a few weeks we shall have another 
Balkan fief under our dominion.” But it did not work out that 
way. Little Servia seemed stronger than ever. Weeks and 
months elapsed before the Austrian army got into Belgrade, 
and it was fired out again in pretty short order. 


SHATTERED DREAMS. 


I can tell you what the trouble with the situation is. It is not 
the Navy League and the like which are improperly influencing 
the public opinion. It is the millions of a certain vain and, I 
hope, remorseful Creesus, named Andrew Carnegie. Annually 
he devotes the income of $10,000,000 to pay for the spilling of 
printer’s ink galore and the hiring of smooth tongues to secure 
the distortion of public opinion. Many a seductive pipe dream 
can be inspired by a half a million dollars a year; Dut the two 
grandest dreams of all were rudely shattered at the end of last 
July. Oh, how the air has resounded for the last few years 
with the shout that the bankers of the world would never per- 
mit another war. Oh, what myriad of chautauqua platforms 
have rattled with the prancing of the Carnegie orators as they 
inspired their hearers with the belief that the workingmen of 
Europe would refuse to fight each other. What, oh, what has 
happened? Evolution sternly shook the dreamers. What did 
the bankers of Europe do when it came to the pinch? David 
Starr Jordan says that the bankers of Europe would have 
stopped the war if they had been given time enough. Perhaps 
they would have stopped the war; but the fact is that the 
bankers’ advice and consent was not asked for. The only 
question which the bankers were asked to answer was just 
how quickly would they supply a billion or two of dollars, and 
accompanied with the question was an intimation that they 
had better step lively or some one would know the reason why. 
So far as the workingmen of Eurepe were concerned, they flew 
at each other with surprising willingness. Every capital of 
Europe was thronged with gleeful citizens shouting the na- 
tional anthem, and peace advocates, instead of being greeted 
with cheers, were greeted with jeers. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTS AND INTERNATIONAL ARMIES. 


But a new manifestation has materialized in the seances con- 
ducted by the Carnegists. In the future, we are to have an in- 
ternational eourt with an international army and an interna- 
tional navy to enforce its decrees—no less, 

Supposing that that international court were to decide that 
the Chinese and the Japanese ought to have equal rights with 
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men of other nationalities to be admitted into 


tiis COUIl 


which, by the way, is by no means an unlikely decision fo n 
international court te render—do you think that our working 
men would allow us to lie down and permit it? Supposing t) 

international army and the international navy were obliged to 
attack us in order to force the admission of those Chinese and 
Japanese, would the American division of the international 
army fight with the rest of the international arm inst it? 


And if it mutinied, what would be the future of th 
tional force? 

Supposing the international court decided that if we 
by M » co and Ww 


not secure debts owed to foreign countries 

not protect foreign investments or persons in Mexico the int 
national army would have the right to do it in our stend id 
that is also a very possible verdict—what would happen then? 
Should we stand by and see that international army vade 
Mexico? And if the international court decrees an \ 

shall we have no need for an Army and Navy to resist the inter- 


national army and the international navy? 

My friends, the theory is growing up in the world that the 
various peoples of the world have an inherent right to mi te 
to the United States or elsewhere if they so desire. You meet 
that theory in every sort of foreign publication. Our right to 
exclude immigration seeking to come to these shores has en 
challenged more than once. Do you suppose our people would 
bow to an international decision which denied our right to con- 
trol immigration? How should we have fared throughout ft! 


iis 


Nation’s history if instead of fighting our battles we had been 
asked to depend upon decrees of international courts? Would 
the revolutionists of 1775 have left it to any international court 
to decide whether or not New England ought to be taxed? Yet 
such was one of the main issues which brought on the Revolu 
tion, unless we are to believe that the Insolence of the British 
authorities in Boston was the main cause, which, after all 


' 
perhaps have been the ease. How should we have fared if 
had submitted to arbitration the dispute which caused f! 
Mexican War? We assisted Texas to get away from Mexico 
and then we proceeded to annex Texas. Plainly and bluntly 
stated, our purpose was to get some territory for Americ: 
velopment. How do you think we should have come out 
an international court in these days? 

Would the North have consented to arbitrate the question of 
slavery? Would the Nation have permitted an international 
tribunal to decide whether or not the battleship Maine was 
blown up from the inside or from the outside, or whether Spain 
should be forced to evacuate Cuba? If this question had been 
submitted to the international court, how would the interna- 
tional court have decided, and would we have submitted to it 
decision? Would other nations’ representatives in that inter- 
national court have unanimously consented to our coer 
Obviously not. As a matter of fact, a sort of internatior 
court actually convened itself to sit on the very question of our 
dispute with Spain. You may have forgotten about that court 
It was known to the world as the concert of European powers, 
and a grand old harmonious concert it was when Great Britain 
broke in with a false note. The rest of the orchestra had 
attuned their fiddles to the popular air of “ Down with your 
Uncle Samuel.” Just at that moment Great Britain started to 
blow an entirely different note, and to this day I, for one, have 
not forgotten it. Anyway, Great Britain broke up that concert 
of European powers, and I reckon that was about as near an 
international court as we shall get within the next 50 years 

So much for the last dream of the peace preachers. I could 
dream as fast and as often as any Carnegist that ever advocated 
a sane and safe Fourth of July if you would only give me the 
income on $10,000,000. Even without the payment of a singk 
cent I could dream of the day when there will be no burelrrs 
Meanwhile, inasmuch as I live half a mile from the nenrest 
neighbor, I shall not at present get rid of my watchdog 


ARE WE COING TO WAR? 


Now, do I expect war? Of course, I do not expect war Ne 
sensible man ever expects war, but sometimes war comes. If I 
go into a neighborhood where there is smallpox, L do not expect 
to catch smallpox, but I get vaccinated just the same. I hope |} 
shall not run into anybody with my automobile this year, and | 
do not expect to do so, but I propose to carry some automobile 
insurance. 

Wars come nowadays without much warning. The tast and 
greatest war of all came like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky to 
the British Nation. Here is an extract from a speech made in 
November by David Lloyd George, chancellor of the exchequer 
of Great Britain. 

When this war broke out we were on better terms with German 
we had been for 15 years. There was not a man in the cabinet w 
thought that war with Germany was a possibility under the present 
conditions. 
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Fortunately for Mr. David Lloyd George and for his country, 
Great Britain has kept her havy in the acme of condition for 
pretty nearly a hundred years. No matter what Great Britain 
has of late years neglected, she has kept the blade of her navy 
bright and clean. I wish that we could say the same. I wish 
that I could disbelieve the testimony of Admiral Fiske, and 
Admiral Knight, of Capt. Bristol, and Capt. Sterling, of Assist- 
ant Secretary Roosevelt, and the hundreds of officers and en- 
listed men who corroborate in private what a few of their 
superior officers have the courage to say in public. 


House of Representatives, October 16, 191}. 


All the Carnegie millions in the world will not silence those 
of us who believe that bullets can not be stopped with bombast 
nor powder vanquished by platitudes. 

House of Representatives, January 21, 1915. 
HISTORY REPXATS ITSELF. 

Three years ago this Committee on Military Affairs carried 
through the House of Representatives a bill reducing the Army 
of the United States; and there stands the gentleman who did 
it-the chairman of this committee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. Fortunately the Senate did not pass that bill. I have 
not forgotten the gentleman’s words; neither have I forgotten 
the words of a certain other gentleman from Virginia, who once 
upon a time spoke to another resolution of the same sort. Here 
is that other resolution: 

pees eee That the Military and Naval Establishments ought to be 
reaucea, 

Listen to what that other gentleman from Virginia said: 

With respect to wer, we have, thank God, in the Atlantic a fosse 
wide and deep enough to keep off any immediate danger to our terri- 
tory. The beliigerents know as well as we feel that war is out of the 
question. 

A good many of you have been saying exactly that same 
thing which that other gentleman from Virginia said. Do you 
know who he was? He was John Randolph, and what I have 
just read you came from his utterances in this House on March 
22, 1810. 

Yet two years afterwards the War of 1812 broke out, the im- 
passable fosse was crossed by a hostile army, and before the 
war was over the British soldiers had applied the torch to the 
very Chamber where Randolph made his mad appeal to the mad 
vanity of his countrymen, “ We can lick all creation,” “ Every- 
thing ready for the drop of the hat,” “ Trained citizenry leaping 
to arms ’’—all the well-known jargon appears in the annals, 
including the familiar argument that foreign nations would 
wear each other out and would have no strength left to chal- 
lenge us. 

Great Britain— 

Says the Revolutionary veteran, Potter, in opposing the 
militia bill on March 20, 1810— 

Great Britain has no men to spare to send here to invade our terri- 
tory; and if she had, she would know better than to do it. And if 


France was ever so much disposed to send an army into this country, 
it would be in vain. She could not send them. 


ABSOLUTELY UNPREPARED, AS USUAL. 

Dawson, of Virginia, on December 18, 1811, arose in his place 
in this House and solemnly uttered this ghastly folly: 

I feel myself authorized to state that we have all the necessaries, all 
the implements, all the munitions necessary for a three years’ close 
war against any force which any power can send to this continent. 

Contrast that with Dolly Madison’s account of a little later of 
our rout at Bladensburg and the burning of the White House by 
Ross, the British general. 

Alas— 

She wrote— 

I can descry only groups of military wandering in all directions, as 
if there was a lack of arms or of spirit to fight for their own fireside. 

Make no mistake, there was nothing the matter with those 
Pennsylvania and Virginia and Maryland militiamen whom 
Mistress Dolly saw, except that they had not been trained for 
war. 

Six weeks before war was declared John C. Calhoun on May 
6, 1812, told Congress: 

So far from being unprepared, sir, I believe that in four weeks from 
the time that a declaration of war is heard on our frontiers the whole 
of upper and a part of lower Canada will be in our possession. 

History does not record that conquest of Canada; but it 
records the fact that 100 days after Calhoun spoke Detroit was 
in the hands of the British, mostly because less than 1,000 of the 
trained citizenry of Ohio and Michigan sprang to the standard 
of Gen. Hull. Thomas Jefferson, who had written to Duane 
that— 


The acquisition of Canada so far as Quebec will be a mere matter of 
marching— 

















Sagerty called this disaster “the detestable treason of 
full.” 


* * . © * * * 
ARE WE BETTER PREPARED TIIAN EVER BEFORE? 


Some of the gentlemen who oppose any expenditure of money 
on preparations for our national defense console themselves by 
the comforting thought that we are better prepared than ever 
before in our history. Better armed? Perhaps. More secure? 
Certainly not. 

It may be true—in fact, it is true—that we have more re- 
serve artillery, more reserve rifles, and more reserve ammuni- 
tion than formerly ; but how does that fact alone dispose of the 
question of our security? 

Our reserves in material of war may be quite sufficient if 
we never pick a quarrel with any enemy more dangerous than 
Huerta and if we never fight a battle more bloody than the 
battle of Vera Cruz in the second Mexican war. But suppose 
we should meet a real enemy. The other great nations have 
been striding forward by furlongs, while we have been crawling 
along by inches, so far as military progress is concerned. Do 
you think that the modest increase in our reserve war material 
justifies the assertion that we are better prepared than ever 
before? 

Boston, Mass., May 6, 1915. , 
DOES PREPAREDNESS PREVENT WAR? 

The fact is that preparation is not a “safeguard” against 
war, if the word “ safeguard ” is to be held to mean the same as 
“ preventive.” Preparation against war assists us in avoiding 
war, and, likewise, puts us in a much more advantageous position 
should war break out. In fact, I believe that the want of 
adequate preparation in China to-day will result in the sub- 
jection of that gigantic Empire to Japan for a century to come. 

Of course it is true that being unprepared for war very often 
keeps a nation out of war, just as timidity keeps many a boy 
from standing up for his rights. Meanwhile he sees some bully 
insult his sister in the street. 

As to preparation for war making a nation quarrelsome, I 
think that our history shows that we have been pretty quar- 
relsome, even when unprepared for war. I do not think that 
policemen are a quarrelsome class or that firemen tend to become 
incendiaries, yet we arm our policemen and train them to use 
revolvers, and we maintain a fire department in order to fight 
fire. 

To say that Germany’s participation in this war is owing to 
her preparedness, to my mind, shows loose thinking and an 
inadequate study of the great movements of the war. Ger- 
many’s preparedness is the result of certain causes, and Ger- 
many’s entrance into this war is a result of precisely the same 
causes, to wit, Germany’s philosophy, Germany's prolific popu- 
lation, and Germany’s ambition. Bismarck’s scheme for the 
“unification of Germany” was deliberately undertaken with 
the purpose of making Germany a great nation with Prussia 
at the head. The price which the German States paid was 
three wars in eight years, terminating in the establishment of 
the German Empire in 1871. From that time on it has been 
perfectly evident that the German nation meant, by hook or by 
crook, to get “its place in the sun,” which means that nothing 
except force will prevent the German people from overrunning 
their present boundaries and taking their Government with 
them. 

I by no means lay it down as a certainty that Switzerland's 
and Holland’s preparation against war is the sole force which 
has kept those countries at peace since August, 1914. Never- 
theless such is my belief. Even if the neutrality of both coun- 
tries should be violated later on, no one could deny that at 
least they are to be congratulated on escaping the fate of 
Belgium. 

Some one of you has suggested the possibility of a sort of 
competition in preparation between three countries which you 
call A, B, and C. You say A prepares for war; then B and C 
provide a similar or superior armament. What has been the 
gain for A? Obviously nothing. But that ts not what happens 
in this world. Suppose we put it this way: A and B and C 
are three rival nations. A and B prepare for war and C lags 
behind. What becomes of C if it comes to a fight? The fact 
is that the United States is the only Nation upon earth which 
can afford to go into this competition without the people feel- 
ing it. 

One of the gentlemen here suggested that there was no use in 
building warships unless we built enough to make us safe under 
any and all circumstances. 1 understood him to picture a pos- 
sible alliance against us of Great Britain, Germany, and France. 
Then he triumphantly asked whether | proposed that we should 
build a navy as great as that of Great Britain, Germany, and 
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France combined. This is my answer: If we Congressmen are 
to sit with folded hands while we contemplate what might hap- 
pen if we should try to prepare against an attack by the whole 
world, we deserve to be locked up in an asylum. You send us 
to Washington to legislate against probabilities and reasonable 
possibilities, not against nightmares and imaginabilities. 

Now, ask yourself this question: Supposing that Great Brit- 
nin adheres to her doctrine that her navy must be greater than 
that of any other two nations combined? Suppose we continue 
in the future, as we have in the past, to submit to that doctrine, 
where.is the inducement to Great Britain to change it? On 
the other hand, let us suppose that instead of submitting to the 
doctrine we start in shipbuilding on a big scale. Two can play 
that game, you say. Possibly so, although that has not been 
true in history. Two can not play at that game very long, 
however, without one side or the other giving in or asking for a 
limitation of armaments. 


Concord, N. H., November 11, 1915, 
A CHANGE OF POLICY. 

Mr. Bryan exclaims that it will mark a change in this Nation’s 
policy if we arm ourselves to defend our rights. Just so it will 
be a change, precisely as it was a change in our policy when we 
purchased a third part of this great country from Napoleon and 
precisely as it was a change in our policy when we destroyed 
slavery by force of arms. Are we to understand that this Nation 
must never change its policies? Does Mr. Bryan deny the count- 
less waste of lives and treasure which in our previous wars has 
resulted from our defenselessness, and does he shrink from a new 
policy which would prevent that waste? 

secause the thought of war is indigestible for the pacificist, 
is that a good reason for flying in the face of history and human 
nature? Undefended America is, indeed, a dainty morsel; but 
where does history or fable tell us of a hungry wolf respecting 
the defenselessness of an unprotected fold? 
ARMENIA OR IRELAND—WIICII IS HAPPIEST? 

* But,” says Mr. Bryan, “if you arm for defense, you will pick 
a quarrel with your neighbor. Arm a man with a revolver and 
he will long to shoot someone.” Well, Mr. Bryan himself was 
armed with a revolver in the Spanish War. Did he long for a 
human mark on which to display his prowess? Did his fore- 
finger itch to pull the trigger and send some other mother’s 
darling boy to an untimely grave? We arm our police force with 
revolvers. Does that circumstance tend to encourage homicidal 
mania among patrolmen? Oh, this degeneration of idealism, | 
this persistent refusal to face the facts of existence, this flap- | 
doodie fancy that soft answers will placate savages and that } 
vacuities will satisfy vampires! If Carnegie and Ford were 
right in their fantasies, Armenia to-day would be a land flowing 
with milk and honey. The policy of the Armenian has been the 
policy of Mr. Bryan—the policy of peaceful persuasiveness. The 
policy of the Irishman has been exactly the opposite. He has 
been far outnumbered by the English, but he has not taken much 
stock in pudgy pacificist platitudes, and he has not always been 
conciliatory. On the contrary, for a thousand years or so he 
has followed a fairly consistent plan of raising particular Ge- 
henna when he did not fancy the way things were going. The 
result is that no one that I know of displays any especial alacrity 
to tread on the tail of the Hibernian coat. 


PART III.—WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 
[From the New York Times, Dec. 12, 1915.] 
WHERE THE MONEY GoEs, 

WHY THE AMERICAN ARMY COSTS SO MUCH GEN. SCOTT, CHINE OF 
STAFF, SAYS THAT UNDER OUR SYSTEM THE AMOUNT WILL CONTINUE 
TO BE EXCESSIVE. 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, December 7, 1915. 
Mr. JosepH L, DELAFIELD, 
35 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Sin: Replying to your letter dated November 20,1915, wherein 
you requested to be furnished whatever printed matter there 
may be showing how the present appropriations for national 
defense have been applied, and why it is that other nations 
have been able to do so much more on smaller appropriations, 
I am directed by the Secretary of War to inform you that there 
is no printed matter of an official character which discusses our 
appropriation from the point of view you mention. 

From time to time statements have appeared in current publi- 
eations showing the large appropriation necessary for the sup- 
port of the Military Establishment of the United States and 
the relatively small cost of the German Army. By dividing 
each of these amounts by the total strength of each Military 
Establishment an effort is made to compare the high cost of 
one of our soldiers with the cost of a German soldier, which is | 
very much lower than ours. No intelligent comparison can be 
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made between the cost of the German and American Militm 
Establishments without having first a clear understanding 
the differences in the military systems of these two countries 

The German pays his military obligations to the State in m 
sonal service, while we go into the labor market, where we 
forced to compete with other employers of labor in order to 
secure our soldiers. In addition, there is a small class of volun- 
teers in the German Army who, in exchange for certain privi 
leges as to service, maintain themselves and supply their ow 
uniform and equipment. Again, the normal wages in our laly 
market, where we obtain our recruits, are much higher tl 
Germany. The comparative cost of these two soldiers in do 
lars and cents, therefore, means little except to emphasize the 
cost to our Government, and indirectly to the citizen, of mai 
taining a Military Establishment on the voluntary principle 
If we wish, then, to compare the cost of our Army with tl 
cost of those of other nations, we must limit our comparison to 
those nations which employ the same general system as our- 
selves, We will find that only one other nation in the world 
does so—Great Britain. 

In 16 trades and callings, data for which were obtainable in 
both the United States and Great Britain for 1912, we find that 
the average wage was 15 per cent higher in this country than 
in Great Britain. But the difficulty does not end here, for the 
price we pay to induce our soldiers to enlist and to maintain 
them thereafter is affected by the standard of luxury and the 
cost of living in the two countries under consideration. Again, 
taking British figures (which are well known to be higher than 
the German), we find that the cost of the food consumed by the 
average workingman in this country was 66 per cent highe: 
than in Great Britain, the cost of fuel 21 per cent higher, and 
the cost of rent 91 per cent higher. 

In addition, there are many other factors which enter into 
the necessarily high cost of cur Army under present conditions 
only a limited number of which can be mentioned here. One of 
the many items of expense in this country is that of transporta 
tion, both of men and supplies. In this country the Government 
must pay in cash at the commercial rate for all transportation, 
while in Germany the railways are State owned. Everything 
which we buy in this country for the maintenance of the Army 
is higher than corresponding articles in Germany, and after put 
chase must be transported over vastly greater distances. 

The above are only a few of the items which make our Army 
more costly than that of Germany. All of them are due to the 
system we employ to maintain our military forces. There are, 
of course, a number of items which render the cost of the Army 
unduly high which are really imposed on the country as a result 
of political considerations. One of these is the maintenance of 
the large number of park-like Army posts seattered all over out 
vast country. Another is the proviso of law which compels us 
to shift the individuals of our oversea garrisons once in two 
years. Another is the detached-service law, which makes it 
necessary to shift officers all over the country at frequent inte 
vals. 

Conditions of this nature are susceptible of correction by leg 
islation, and really affect only a fraction of the increased cost of 
our Army. The great cost of our Army is due to the system 
we employ, and just so long as we continue to rely on a volu 
tary military system we will have to continue to pay an exce 
sive amount for national preparedness. Taking into consider: 
tion the handicaps under which the Government has to work in 
maintaining our Army under the present system, it will be 
found that it is administered as economically as that of Ger- 
many or any other country. 

I hope the above may, in part at least, answer your questions. 
There is really nothing in print on this subject which is at all 
authentic. As stated above, a number of comparisons of the 
cost of our Army and foreign armies have been made at differ- 
ent times, but the bases of comparison were even more fault) 
than the data used, and sound conclusions can not be drawn 
from any such discussions. 

Very respectfully, H. L. Scorv, 
Vaior General, Chief of Staff 
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[From the New York Times, Dec. 16, 1915.] 
CONGRESSMAN GARDNER ON DEFENSE COSTS WHERI riinm 1 
PENSES OF TILK ARMY AND NAVY FOR BRECHUNT LEAKS ARE 8! 
COMMITTER ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House oF ReEPRESENTATIVI 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 191 
To the Eprrorn ov tre New Yorn Times: 
I noticed in a recent issue of the Times a letter from Jose; 
L. Delafield, inquiring into the reasons why we spend so mu 
money for our Military Establishment and get so little in return 
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Mr. Delafield speaks of our annual military expenditure as 
amounting to $490,000,000. Probably he has accepted the fig- 
ures of the pacifists who include our pension roll as a military 
expense, regardless of the fact that this roll is the obvious re- 
sult of our policy of unpreparedness before the Civil War. As 
a matter of fact, the correct total of our military appropriation 
last year, inckuding the Army, the Navy, the coast defenses, the 
Military and Naval Academies, and the pension roll, was $422,- 
880.895.65. Of this amount, the appropriation for pensions was 
$164,100,000, leaving the net total for our actual Military and 
Naval Establishments $258,780,895.65. (See statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 

tepresentatives in the CoNnGressionat Recorp of March 15, 
1915.) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in 
the Economic World of September 4, 1915, published a very 
complete and painstaking analysis of our naval expenses as 
compared with those of Germany and Great Britain. Roughly 
speaking, the expenses of Great Britain the year before last 
were $260,000,000, as against $147,000,000 for the United States 
and $112,000,000 for Germany. This analysis shows that our 
Navy pay account amounted to $41,000,000, while the German 
Navy pay account amounted to only $13,000,000. Outside the 
matter of pay for the personnel of the fleet, if Mr. Delafield 
will consult Mr. Roosevelt's tables he will readily see that for 
the most part the greater expenses of our Navy are the result 
of the fact that wages are so much higher in the United States 
than they are in Germany. 

I think that it is probably true that we have some superfiuous 
navy yards. Even so, any extra expense arising from that cause 
is a mere drop in the bucket. I know of no graft in the Navy 
Department, and what is more, I do not believe that there is 
any graft, either there or in the War Department, or, for that 
matter, in any other department here in Washington. 

As to the detailed expenses of our Army Establishment, they 
are completely set forth in Secretary Garrison’s recent report. 
Our Army Establishment cost us $111,000,000 last year. Of this 
amount the principal items were as follows: Pay, $48,000,000; 
subsistence, $10,000,000; transportation, $14,000,000; clothing 
and equipage, $6,000,000; recular supplies, $8,009,000; ordnance, 
$3,000,000 ; militia, $5,000,000; fortifications, $6,000,000, leaving 
a balance of $11,000,000 to be accounted for by the Medical 
Department, the Military Academy, the Signal Corps, the Army 
posts and barracks, and sundries. I do not doubt that some of 
the Army posts are superfluous and an unnecessary expense. 
Abolish them by all means, but let us not fool ourselves into 
thinking that we shall make a great saving. 

A. P. GARDNER. 


{From the New York Times, Jan. 20, 1916.] 


COST OF A NAVY HERE AND IN GERMANY-——SECRETARY DANIBLS SHOWS 
THAT OURS IS THE CHEAPER NATIONAL INSURANCE, ALTHOUGH THB 
EXPENSE MUST BE GREATER 

NAvy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, Deceinber 29, 1915. 

My Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of December 13, in whieh 
you express a desire for information concerning the relative 
results produced by the funds appropriated for the German 
Navy and those appropriated for the United States Navy, the 
measuring of results is a difficult matter, since it appears to be a 
fact that a part of the money devoted by the German Empire 
to naval purposes does not appear in their naval acts. I speak, 
of course, of the period prior to the outbreak of the European 
war. Information concerning European expenditures, ship con- 
struction, ete., since July 1, 1914, is not available. 

The differences in the systems of naval appropriations are an- 
other element which adds to the difficulty of comparisons, but 
from such statistics as can be made roughly comparable the fact 
stands out that, while approximately 28 per cent of the United 
States naval appropriation is for pay and allowances of officers 
and men, the German appropriations for these purposes are but 
12 per cent of the whole, an estimated -difference in 1915 of some 
$28.000,000. 

This fact is largely due to the higher general scale of salaries 
and wages in this country, and to the fact that under a system 
of voluntary enlistment, such as we, of course, have, the Navy 
must offer financial inducements somewhere near equal to those 
obtaining in civil life. 

The higher general scale of wages in this country is also 
reflected in the labor element in our expenditures for construc- 
tion and repair of vessels and in purchase and manufacture of 
supplies. The labor cost at our industrial navy yards in the 
fiscal vear 1915 was some $20,000,000, and the labor element in 
the ship construction performed by private contractors was in 


the neighborhood of $9.000.000. Furthermore, in our expendi- 
tures of about $17,090,000 for material used in work at indus- 
trial navy yards, in the material charge of about $9,000,000 for 
new eonstruction work done under contract, and in the cost of 
about $8,000,000 worth of armor, the labor element in the mate- 
rial itself as manufactured products is similarly high. 

There is appended a statement which may be of interest to 
you, showing how the published expenditures of foreign powers 
prior to the European war compare with those of the United 
States on a basis of the ratio which they bear to the estimated 
wealth of the various countries and on a per capita basis. The 
angle from which the subject is approached is, of course, that 
of national insurance, and the figures show that the premium 
paid by the United States is 0.00071, or $1.42 per capita, and 
in the case of Germany 0.00088, or $1.59 per capita. It should 
be noted that the comparisons could not be made for precisely 
identical periods of time. * * * 

I will be very glad to furnish you with any further informa- 
tion within my power. 

As your letter concerns also the appropriations and expendi- 
tures of the War Department, it has been forwarded to the 
Secretary of War. 

Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUsS DANTETS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. JoserH L. DELAFTELD, 
85 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Statement on naval expenditures, prepared by the Navy Department. 
RATIO OF NAVAL EXPENDITURES TO WEALTH. 





Naval ex- | Fiscal Per- 


Wealth. Year. | senditures. | year. |centage. 








Continental United States.|'$107,104,192,410 | 1904 /8116,655,825 | 1905 (0.00103) 
! 


Diss coe ties eden 1 187, 729, 071,090 | 1912 | 133,559,071 | 1912 | .o00711 
United Kingdom.........- * 72,997, 500,000 | 1903 | 173,548,058 | 1903 | .00233 
British Empire........+---| ? 108, 279,625,900 | 1903 | 173,548,058 | 1903 | .001602 
France......-...scseecee--| 246,798, 500,000 | 1910 | 74,102,439] 1910 . 00158 
GUNG si. dis cas ctcivclel 277, $64,000,000 | 1908 | 69,133,500 | 1903 | .00088 


NAVAL EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA, 


Naval ex- } Fiscal | Per cap- 


Population. Your. penditures. | year. | itacost. 


Continental United States. 
Continental United States, 
Alaska, and outlying 
SONU ow desecuns steve 
inited Kingdom.......... 


100, 300,313 | 1915 |$142,950,002 | 1915 |si. 423 





‘190, 745,334 | 1915 | 142,059,092} 1915 | 1.2> 
«45,370,530 | 1911 | 211,596,296} loll | 4.603 


British Empire.........-.- 417,268,000 | 1911 | 211,596,296} 1911 | . 5070) 
ll dt kN Gos 439,601,509 | 1911 | 80,371,109} 911 | 2.02) 
Germany.........0..2+-0-- “64,925,993 | 1910 | 103,302,773 | 1910 | 1.591 


' Data obtained from | nited States Bureau of the Census biiletin, entitled “ Esti 
mated Valuations of National Wealth, 1850-1912,” published Mar. 10, 1915, p. 15. 

2 Data obtained from above-mentioned Census bulletin, being summary of informa- 
tion concerning wea!th of principal nations, asssemt-led by Augustus D. Webb, fellow 
of the Roval Statistical Society pablished in ‘The New Dictionary of Statistics.” 
Authorities quoted: For United ingdom and British Empire, Sir Robert Gitlen; 
for Germany, Steinman-Bucher: for France no authority is stated. 

5 Data obtained from the United States Bureat of the Census, Bulletin No. 122 
ee of Population, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914,’’ published Mar. 31, 
1914, p. 6. 
ua obtained from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1915, edited by J. Scott Nellie, 
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HOW MUCH OF OUR INCOME? 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1916 


My Dear Str: Some time ago I received from you a letter in which 
you told me of a certain minister in Rochester, N. Y., who states that 
“at the beginning of the Buropean war Germany was spending for past 
wars and preparations for wars (on its army and navyy 55 per cent of 
the total amount of revenue collected ; Japan, 45 per cent; Great Britain, 
37 per cent ; the United States, ever 60 per cent.” 

ur total Federal revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
were $778.000.000. Our expenses for the Army and Navy were $258,- 
000,000, and for pensions were $164,000,000. ‘To this ought to be added 
War and Navy Department office and rental expenses, estimated at 
perhaps $4,000,000. In other words, including pensions our Federai 
military expenses for the last fiscal year were approximately $426,- 
000,000, or a little less than 55 per cent of our Federal income. 

Rut Is that a fair statement of the case if a comparison Is to be made 
with the expenditures of foreign nations? 

The misleading nature of the pacifist's argument as to expenses is, of 
course, eet 

First. The pacifists include as military expenditure the amount we 
pay for pensions. If we had been prepared, we should have had mighty 
short wars and very few pensions, o other nation has such a pen- 
sion system as ours, 

Second. The pacifists speak only of the revenues of the United States 
Federal Government and give no heed to the revenues of the various 
States of this Union. The great bulk of the expenditures which with 
us fall on the several States are berne by the central government in 
foreign countries. To make a comparison fair we ought to calculate the 
gross revenne of the United States plus that of the various States. Then 
we ought to take the sum which the Federal Government spends an- 
nually for the Army and Navy and to it we eught te add the amecunt 
expended by the various States of the Union for National Guard or 
militia purposes. This latter sum amounted last year to $8,463,000 
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according to the Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs, United States 
Army. Of course a good deal of this militia expense is properly charge- 
able to police ; but let us reckon it all as a military charge and see what 
the figures show. 

According to the most recent tables of the Department of Commerce, 
the revenues of the various States of this Union amounted in the year 
1915 to $367,000,000. Add that amount to the Federal revenue and 
we find a grand total of $1,145,000,000 as the revenues of the Nation. 
Of this sum we spent $142,000,000 for the Navy, $116,000,000 for the 
Army, $4,000,000 for the War and Navy Departments, while the various 
States of the Union spent $8,500,000 for National Guard or militia 

urposes. Our total miutary expense was therefore $270,500,000, or 
ess than 24 per cent of our national revenue. ; 

My figures as to our revenue and expenditure are from the “ Sum- 
mary of receipts and disbursements in 1915,” prepared W the United 
States Department of Commerce. It is fair to say that I was obliged 
to estimate the departmental office and rental expenses of the Navy 
Department, as I can not find them in detail. I estimated them at 
$2,000,000, as the report of the Secretary of War shows that the de- 
partmental office and rental expenses of the War Department were a 
little less than that sum. 

Very truly, yours, 


T:iTOMAS Farrar, FEsq., . 
10 Elmhurst Strect, Rochester, N. Y. 


A. P. GAnpNen. 








Beef Trust Investigation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 14, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a resolu- 
tion to require the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
certain packers, under the express authority of the Federal 
trade act, and submit herewith the following statement: 


Whereas the Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feeders’ Association of Missourl, 
at its annual meeting at Columbia, Mo., in January, 1916, adopted 
resolutions urging an investigation of the Beef Trust by the Federal 
authorities, which said resolutions were immediately forwarded to the 
Congressmen and Senators from Missourl at Washington City : There- 
fore, 

1. Resolved, That we extend our sincere thanks to Hon. WILLIAM P. 
BortanpD, Congressman from the fifth district of Missouri, for at once 
taking steps for such investigation in pursuance of the request in these 
resolutions; and that he has now pending before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives a resolution providing for an 
investigation of said Beef Trust at Kansas City by the Federal authorli- 
ties, such investigation to relate not only to the conduct of the packers 
at Kansas City, but throughout the Union. And we congratulate Hon. 
WILLIAM P_ Borwuanp that, meetin 
above mentioned, he has become th 
and much-needed mevement. 

2. Resolved, That we desire to express to Congress and to the Judl- 
clary Committee of the House our deep conviction of the overwhelming 
necessity of this investigation. During the past year or 18 months the 
Beef Trust has ignored the honest laws of supply and demand as it has 
never done before. By an illegal conspiracy it has controlled, and is 
controlling now, the price of fat cattle at all of our great markets. It 
pays just what it pleases. Honest farmers.buy feeders in our markets, 
take them to their pens, feed them the corn they have raised, and then 
bring them back and are compelled to sell them to these packers at 
ruinous prices. In consequence of this hundreds of farmers and cattle 
feeders in the great agricultural and cattle-feeding districts of our 
country have been entirely broken up; and investigation has shown 
that practically none of them have received a just recompense for 
their labor on their farms. Not only this, but investigation has also 
shown that these packers have destroyed competition between the great 
eattle markets of the land. By a wicked conspiracy now existing be- 
tween the great packing houses, they have so arranged it that the cattle 
feeder who ships to a given market must sell at that market. If he 
does not like the price offered him there, he can not ship to any other 
of the great markets, because the agents of these packers will notify 
their confederates in such other markets that he is coming with his 
eattle, and then no greater price will be offered him than was offered 
him at the original market. ‘The situation is monstrous, and in the 
name of justice we ask for a thorough investigation, for the enforce- 
ment of the law, and for the enactment of further laws to restrain the 
greed of the Beef Trust. We also desire to add that investigation has 
shown that no matter how much the great packers depress and lower 
the price of beef on the hoof, the price to the consumer, as a rule, 
remains practically the same; so that, in the last analysis, the con- 
sumer suffers as greatly by the avarice and tyranny of the Beef Trust 
as does the producer. We desire further to add that it is firmly be- 
lieved by those who know the facts that never in the history of the 
packing industry in the United States have the packers made such 


e pioneer in Congress of this great 


tremendous sums of money as they are now making and have made | 


during the past few years. 

3. Resolved, That we felicitate ourselyes and Congress upon the fact 
that the cattle raisers and feeders of Kansas, Texas, and the whole 
West are joining us in this urgent request to Congress to provide at 
once for the thorough investigation of the Beef Trust. 

4. Resolved, That we hereby urge cattle feeders everywhere to wrile 
to Congressman BorLanp and the Judielary Committee of the House, 
urging _ investigation of the packers, and we earnestly- request Con- 
gress to heed the petitions of the cattle feeders of the Union. 

5. Resolved, That we hereby appoint our president, A. W. Nelson, 
of Cooper County, and William H. Wallace, of Jackson County, to ap- 
pear before the Judiciary Committee of the House at Washington, D. C., 
and earnestly urge an investigation by the Federal authorities of the 
Beef Trust 

6. Resolved, That we earnestly ask all Congressmen and Senators to 
aid in securing the desired investigation of the Beef Trust. 
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The Papago Reservation—Fraudulent Claims to Indian 
Lands. 


= 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CART 


OF 


HAYDEN, 

ARIZONA, 

In rus House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 8, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, a reservation has been recently 
set apart for the Papago Indians in southern Arizona, and I ask 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the fol- 
lowing letter, which I addressed to the Secretary of the In 
terior on this subject— 


WasrInetroxr, D. C., December 3f, 1915, 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C, 
My Drar Sin: If it can be arranged so that mining development 
will not be hindered or prevented, I can see no reason why an Ex 


ecutive ofder reservation should not be established for the benefit ot 
the Papage Indians in southern Arizona. I understand that the State 
land commission of Arizona has decided not to make selections in 


the Papago country, so that objection from this source is withdrawn. 
While the area to be reserved must necessarily be large in order 
to support the Indians who now reside in this most arid portion of 


my State, yet they have used these lands for many years and ars 
therefore, entitled to continue their eccupancy thereof. I take if, of 
course, that the rights of the white men, who now live within or 
graze live stock in the area to be reserved, will not be disturbed. 


The Indians of Arizona do not engage in mining, and the mineral 
resources of the various reservations, which include about one-fourth 
of the area of the State, have not been developed. The people of Ari 
zona complain greatly about this state of affairs, for it is known that 
many of the reservations are rich in minerals. If Arizona is to prosper, 
all of her mineral wealth should be made available for use. I must 
therefore, object to the creation of any more Indian reservations in 
Arizona if the old policy respecting mineral lands is to be followed. 

It has been argued that the President is without authority to includ 
mineral lands within Executive order Indian reservations, but that 
such lands can only be reserved for agricultural and grazing purpos« 
Whether or not, as a matter of law, this doctrine is sound, yet I am 
convinced that it is the proper policy. 


The United States now issues 
patents to its citizens for the surface of mineral lands, reserving the 
minerals for disposition under the mining laws. ‘This same method 
should be followed in establishing a reservation for the Papagos. The 
Indians should have the same right to locate mining claims as au 
white man, but he should be accorded no superior advantage. 

When a reservation is established which gives these Indians tlh: 


right to use, for agricultural and grazing purposes, practically all of 
the country which they have heretofore occupled, they should not a 


the resolutions of our organization | for anything more. 


Yours, very respectfully, Cart HAYDEN, 
Member of Congress from Arizona. 

I am informed by the Indian Office that the new Papago re 
ervation contains about 2,700,000 acres of land, of which about 
650,000 acres are mountainous. It lies chiefly in Pima County, 
and may be described roughly as the country between the Bubo 
quivari Mountains on the east and a line drawn north and south 
a few miles east of Ajo, and from the Mexican boundary on 
the south to a line just south of the old Vekol Mine in Vinal 
County. 

The Executive order establishing this reservation contains a 
description of the lands withdrawn and is us follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

Exclusive of a tribal right to the minerals contained therein, al! 
surveyed lands and ail unsurveyed lands which when surveyed will fall 
within the townships and ranges hereinafter described be, and the san 
hereby are, withdrawn aud set apart as a reservation for the Pupage 
Indians in Arizona: 

All of township 8 8S., range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 8 8., range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 

The W. 4 township 8 8., range 5 B., G. & S. R. M. 

Secs, 13-36, ine., township $ 8., range 5 EB., G. & S. R. M. 

Secs. 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, and 32, township 8 8&., range t F., G 


S. R. M. 
All of township 9 S., range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All of township 9 S., range 2 E., G. & 8S. Rh. M 
All of township 9 8., range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 
Secs. 13-36, inc., township 9 S., range 4 E., G. 
All of township 9 8., range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All of township 10 8., range 1 |} S. R. M. 
All of township 10 8., range 2 F., G. & 8S. R. M. 


& S. Rh. M. 


All of township 10 S., range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All of township 10 S., range 4 E., G. & S. R, M. 
All of township 10 8., range 5 [2., G. & S. R. M. 
All of township 10 8., range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All of township 10 8., range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 
The E. 4 township 10 &., range 3 W., G. & BS. R. M. 
All of township 11 S., range 1 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
All of township 11 8., range 2 FB. G@ & 8. R. M. 
All of township 11 8., range 5 E., G. & S&S. R. M. 
All of township 11 8., range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All of township 11 S., range 5 EB. G. & S. BR. M. 
All of township 11 S., range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All of township 11 8., range 2 W.. G. & 8S. R. M 


The EF. 4 township 11 8S., range > W., G. & S. R. M 
All of township 12 S., range 1 E., G. & S. KR. M 
All of township 12 S., range 2 F., G. & S. R. M. 
All of township 12 8S., range 3 E., G. & 8S. KR. M. 
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All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
The 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


of township 
of townsh'p 
of township 
of township 
of townsbip 
of township 
of township 


of township 
of township 
of township 
of township 
of township 
of township 
of township 
of township 
of township 
o. township 
of township 
of township 
of township 
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12 S., range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 
12 8., range-5 E., G. & S. R. M. 
12 S., range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 
12 8., range 7 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
12 S., range 8 E., G. & S. R. M. 
12 S., range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 
12 S., range 2 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
E. § township 12 &S., range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 
13 8S., range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
13 S., range 2 E., G. & 8S. R. M. 
13 8., range 3 E., G. & 8. KR. M. 
13 S., range 4 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
13 S., range 5 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
13 8., range 6 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
13 &., range 7 E., G. & 8S. R. M. 
13 8., range 8 E., G. & S. R. M. 
13 S., range 1 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
13 S., range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 
13 S., range 3 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
13 S., range 4 W., G. & S. R. M. 
14 S., range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
of township 14 8., range 2 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
of township 14 §S., range 8 FE., G. & S. R. M. 
of township 14 S., range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 
of township 14 8. range 5 E., G. & S. KR. M. 


Secs, 1-32, 


Secs 
Secs 
Secs 
Sees. 
The W. 


inc., townsh 


. 1-9, 16-21, 25-30, & 8. R. 

. 1-15, 22-27, 34—36, Inc., township 14 S., range 8 E., G. & 8. R. M 
. 13-32, inc., townehip 14 &S., range 9 E., G. & 3. 
13-22, inc., township 14 S., range 10 E., G. & S. R. M. 
4 sec. 23, NE. 3 sec. 23, and 
SE. 3 sec. 24; W. 4 sec. 26, W. 3 E. 


» 14 S.. range 6 E., G. & S. R. 
Dn : 


M 
¢., township 14 §S., range 7 E., G. 


, 


R. M. 


R. M. 


. B SE. 3 sec. 28; N. § sec. 24, 
4 sec. 26; and all of secs. 27, 28, 


29, and 30 in township 14 8S., range 10 E., G. & 8S. R 


All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


lands in township 15 S. of range 1 E., . 
15 8. of range 2 BR. G. & 8. R. M. 
lands in township 15 38. G. 
lands in township 15 8. of range 4 E., G. 
All lands in teva’ 
7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 


lands in townshi 


Secs, 5, 6, 


vange 6 BR. 


Secs. 5, 6, 7 
-&S8S.R 


gy 
mae 


All 
Ali 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


land in township 16 8 
land in township 16 8 
land in township 16 8 
land in township 16 8 


G. & 8. R. M. 


Secs 1, 2 


15 8. 
, G. & S. R. M. 


Secs. 16-21. Inc., tewnship 14 8., range il B., G. & 8. R. M. 
ot township 14 S., range 1 W., G. & S 

of township 14 §&., range 2 W., G. & 
of township 14 8., range 3 W., G. & R 
of township 14 S., range 4 W., G. & 8S. R 
2 


$. R. 
S. R. 


R. M 


Ob 


wm 
mS 


of range 3 E., 


RAR 
BE 


oe Be Re 
EPPS 
im 


of range 5 E., G. 
20, 29, 30, 31, and 3 


ts 
a 
S . 


whslt id S., 


he E. 4 of township 15 S., range 8 B., G. & S. R. M. 
, 8, 17, 18, 19, and 20 in township 15 &., range 9 B., 
lands in township 15 8. of range 1 Wy, G. & 8S. R. M. 
iIands in township 15 8. of range 2 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
lands in township 15 8. of range 3 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
lands in township 15 S. of range 4 W.. G. & S. R. M. 
. of range 1 E., G. & 8S. R. M. 
. of range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 
. of range 3 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
. of range 4 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
land in township 16 8. of range 5 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
Seca, 5-S, inc., and secs. 17-36, inc., in township 16 8. of range 6 B., 
8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 22, 28, 24, 25, 29, 80, 31, 32 33, 
34, the S. 4 sec. 35, NE. 4 sec. 35, W. 4 NW. 3 sec. 35, the SE. 4 NW. 3 
sec. 35, and sec. 36, township 16 S., range 7 E., G. & S. R. M 


Secs. 1-9 


11-24 
G. & &. R. M. 


inc., 


and 


secs, 


inc., N. 3 sec. 10, SE. 3 sec. 10, 8. 3 
29-32, 


Secs. 7-11, inc., and secs. 
B., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 16 S. of range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 


All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


Secs. 5—S8, inc., anc 
G. & S. R. M. 


All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 


land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land tn 
land in 
land in 
land tn 
land in 
land’ in 
land in 
land in 
land in 
land in 


SW. 4 sec. 10, secs. 


inc., of township 16 S., range 8 E., 


16, 17, and 18, in township 16 S., range 9 


township 16 8. of range 2 W., G. & 8S. R. M. 
township 16 S. of range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 
township 16 8. of range 4 W., G. & S. R. M. 
township 17 8. of range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 17 S. of range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 17 &. of range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 17 8. of range 4 E., G. & S. R. M, 
township 17 8. of range 5 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 17 S. of range 6 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 17 S. of range 7 E., G. & S. R. M. 
17-20, inc., in township 17.8. of range 8 B., 
township 17 8. of range 1 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 17 8. of range 2 W., G. & 8S. R. M. 
township 17 S. of range 3 W., G. & 8S. R. M. 
township 17 8. of range 4 W., G. & S. R. M. 
township 18 8. of range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 18 S. of range 2 E., G. & 8. R. M 
township 18 S. of range 3 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 18 8S. of range 4 B., G. & 8S. R. M. 
township 18 8. of range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 18 8. of range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 18 8. of range 7 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 18 S. of range 1 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 18 8S. of range 2 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 18 8. of range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 
township 18 8. of range 4 W., G. & S. R. M. 
township 19 8. of range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 19 8S, of range 2 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 19 8S. of range 3 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 19 S. of range 4 B., G. & S. R. M. 
township 19 8S. of range 5 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 19 8. of range 6 E., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 19 S. of range 7 B., G. & 8S. R. M. 
township 19 S. of range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 
township 19 S. of range 2 W., G. & S. R. M, 
township 19 8S. of range 3 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 20 S., range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 20 §8,, range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 20 S., range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 
township 20 8., range 4 B., G. & 8. R. M. 
township 20 S., range 5 E., G. & S. R, M. 
township 20 S., range 6 B., G. & S. R. M. 
The W. 3 of township 20 §S., range 7 B., G. & 8. R. M. 


All land in township 20 S., range 1 W., G. & S. I 
All land in township 21 8., range 3 E., G. & S. R. 
All land in township 21 8S. range 4 B., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 21 §S., range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All land in township 21 S, range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 

The W. 3 of township 21 8., range 7 E., G.& S. R. M 

All land in township 22 8., range 6 E., G. & 8. R. M. 

The W. 3 of township 22 S., range 7 E., G. & 8. R. M. 

The foregoing reservation is hereby created with the understandin 
that it shall not interfere with prospecting for minerals, under suc 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, or 
the filing of entries in accordance with the mineral land laws of the 
United States: And further, That nothing contained herein shall affect 
any existing legal right of any person to any of the lands herein 
described. 

Wooprow WILson. 

THE WHitTEe House, January 14, (016. 


I also desire to print a statement by Mr. F. A. Thackery, 
superintendent of the Gila River Indian Reservation, which 
recently appeared in the Arizona Gazette: 


I suppose there is no section of the entire continental area of ihe 
United States about which so little is known as the new reservation. 

From the Baboquivari Mountains in the east and the Mexican bound- 
ary in the south there is a stretch of arid country that has been occu- 

ied for at least 300 years by Indians, who bave managed to make a 
iving, and not a bad one, from what seems an utterly hopeless land. 

Uur recently completed census shows that there are 6,500 Indians 
living in 42 villages, and they have attained a considerable skill in 
their agriculture. Their irrigation system is a fine example of the 
ability of savages to accommodate themselves to conditions. 

To the west of the mountains there is, naturally, a large run-off 
from the seasona! rains, but for 100 miles there is no running stream, 
The waters simply disappear into the desert, and few of the washes 
extend more than a few miles from the foothills. . 

The Indians have fenced their communal fields at about the point 
where the flood waters disappear, and these fields are from 60 to 320 
acres in size, each of them supporting a village. They are fenced with 
posts and interlaced branches of mesquite, and in the inclusures the 
agriculture is carried on and the stock herded. 

To increase the irrigable area they have built dikes reaching in 
funnel shape back to the mountains, so as to divert as much of the 
flood waters as possible. Some of these dikes are 6 miles or more in 
length. Near the village and to one side of the dike system they built 
a large pond, which is used to store drinking water. 

Un the personal a of Congressman Haypen and Senator 
AsuHouRstT all existing rights are preserved to such settlers as are In the 
territory covered by the order, and no interference with the rights of 
prospectors or miners will be made. This is the great feature of the 
department order and one for whicb all interested in mining have 
reason to be grateful to our representatives. 


The following article, which appeared in the Casa Grande 
Bulletin, gives the history of the establishment of this res- 
ervation : 

MINERAL RIGHTS IN THE NEW PAPAGO RESERVATION, 

With reference to the Executive order made on January 14, 1916, 
by President Wilson —— a reservation for the Papago Indians 
of southern Arizona, we learn in a recent conversation with Superin- 
tendent Frank A. Thackery. of the Pima Indian Reservation, that the 
articles published in the Phoenix papers recently are somewhat mistead- 
ing, in that this reservation was not established at the instance or upon 
the recommendation of Representative Haypmn and Senators ASHURST 
and SM(TH. ‘ 

During the visit of Hon. Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
in this section of the country last August, he appointed a committee of 
eight to report on the Papago matter, This committee was composed 
of Superintendent Frank A. Thackery; Superintendent Henry J. Mc- 
Quigg, of Tucson: Superintendent of Irrigation Charles R, Olberg. of 
Los Angeles; John R. T. Reeves, of the Indian Office; Father Bonben- 
one Oblassar; Rev. F. S. Herndon; Jose Xavier Pablo; and Hugh 
Norris. 

This committee recommended the establishment of an Executive-order 
reservation, When Representative Haypen and Senators AsHurstT and 
SmitH learned that a reservation was about to be made they especially 
urged that ‘n the establishment of this reservation no claim should be 
made to the mineral land for the Indians, and that the rights of any 
citizen living within the boundaries of the reservation should be re- 
spected. The representation of Representative Haypmn and Senators 
AsHurRsST and SmitH were respected in these matters. 


The creation of this reservation ought to put an end to the 
efforts of a set of swindlers who have been operating out of 
Los Angeles, Cal., who claim an undivided half interest in the 
Papago lands, under an alleged agreement which Col. Robert M. 
Hunter, deceased, is supposed to have made with the Indians 
some years ago. I understand that R. M. Martin, an attorney 
in Los Angeles, who says t'.at he represents the Hunter heirs, 
has succeeded in selling several tracts of Papago land contain- 
ing 2,000 acres each, at $1,000 for each tract. I know that dur- 
ing the past year he has visited the Papago country accom- 
panied by prospective purchasers. Martin has been very care- 
ful, however, not to use the United States mails in carrying on 
this fraud, so that he has not, as yet, been prosecuted by the 
postal authorities. 

Some time ago I wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
asking for information relative to the Hunter claim to the 
Papago lands, and received the following reply: 

SeptemeBer 6, 1913. 


My Dear Mr. Haypen: I am in receipt of your letter of August 26, 
1913, inclosing a clipping from the Arizona Sentinel, under date of 
August 21, 1913, relating to lands of the Papago Indians in Arizona, 
wherein it is said that a concern in Los Angeles is offering for sale 
one-half of the land belonging to these Indians. 

For your information it may be said that as early as 1903 Col. 
Robert F, Hunter, in the capacity of “ relator” in behalf of the Papago 
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Indians, claimed that their title to large tracts of land was identical 
With that acquired by the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico, and that the 
Government had no authority or right to make other disposition of any 
of these lands. Col. Hunter also requested that all prior entries, pat- 
ents, casements, etc., affecting these lands be canceled. 

The matter was carefully considered at that time by the Indian 
Office, the General Land Office, and the department. Under date of 
June 16, 1903, with reference to these lands and to the claim submitted 
by the said Robert F. Hunter, the department advised the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, in part, as follows: 

* If the tenure of the alleged holding of the Indians is not by grant 
emanating from the Government of Spain or Mexico, it is not such a 


mere pgssession of the land as Indian country, with the right of use, 
did not prevent it from passing under the dominion of the United States 
as public lands, whatever the obligation of the United States to the 
Indians might be. 

“All the territory above described has been treated as public land, 
except such portions as are in private claims, including the villages 
and lands held by Pueblo Indians by grants under the laws of Spain 
and Mexico, and many of such claims have been confirmed under the 
laws made and provided. Out of the public lands remaining specific 
reservations have been created, which are deemed ample for the needs 
of the Indians. 

“There is nothing In the papers submitted to show in whose interest 
or by what authority the relator appears; but, independently of this, 
no reason is shown why the department should take cognizance of the 
matters alleged in said communication. Where lands have been dis- 
posed of as public lands, private rights have been acquired, and the 
executive department of the Government has no longer jurisdiction or 
control of them. 

“Phe department is not sufficiently impressed with the contention of 
Mr. Hunter to withhold any of the remaining lands from disposal as 
public lands or to make any recomme tion to the Department of 
Justice in relation to those that have alisposed of. You will so 
advise him.’ a. 

A number of inquiries have been received from time to tlme regard- 
ing the status of these tands, and invariably this office has advised the 
writers that the Papago Indians, as a tribe, or the various bands or 
villages thereot had ao title to the lands occupied by them which they 
could disposed of to others. 

Cordially, yours CATO SEs, Commissioner. 
lion. Cart UAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 


The Hunter Leirs are not the only claimants to Indian lands 
in Arizona. One Robert Connelly, also of Los Angeles, claims 
100,000 acres in the Colorado River Indian Reservation, based 
upon what is known as the “ Moses Abromet grant.” Connelly 
has an alleged abstract of title, prepared by John W. Lawson, 
an attorney at Parker, Ariz., which sets forth that— 


Moses Abromet, sr., came to America from France, and formerly 
lived in Louisiana. After the death of his wife he came to Arizona 
and was made chief of the tribe. The present Moses Abromet is the 
only son and heir of Moses Abromet, sr. Moses Abromet, sr., died in 
the year 1902, and his monument on the Colorado River marks the 
corner of the 200,000 acres mentioned in this abstract, which was con- 
veyed to his son in 1888. 


The deed to Abromet is supposed to have been. signed by 
Chief Langdow and also the following chiefs and squaws: 

Chiefs: Redney Overton (son of Chief Langdow), Three 
Feathers, and Chief Moses Abromet, sr. 

Squaws: Wauseka Leuta, Bright River, and Mountain Top. 

Moses Abromet, jr., of Helena, Mont., is supposed to have 
transferred this land to William Graves, of Vincennes, Ind., 
who sold the south half of the grant, containing 100,000 acres, 
to Connelly. 

I have had considerable correspondence with the Indian O‘lice 
relative to this matter, which I shall print in the Recorp: 


Fesrvuary 3, 1914. 
Tien. Cart HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 


My Daag Mr. Haypen: Referring to your letter of January 31, 1914, 
transmitting a ietter addressed to you by Mr. J. 8. Griffin, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., you are respectfuily advised that, as near as it is possible to de- 
termine from the sketch submitted with Mr. Griffin’s communicaiion, 
the land claimed is included within the boundaries of the Colorado 
River Reservation as enlarged by the Executive order of May 15, 1876. 
it is believed that the claimant in this case bases such claim on the 
so-called ‘Moses Abromet grant,” which has been referred to in office 
letter to you of April 8, 1913, relative to a similar claim by Mr. Robert 
Connelly. It is possible that these two claimants are one and the 
same ~ 

Such a claim is utterly impossible of substantiation, there even being 
some doubt as to whether such a person as Moses Abromet ever actually 
existed. 

Very truly, yours, 
Cc. F. Have, 
Second Assistant Commissioner. 


Hon. Carn HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Haypen: Complying with your telephonic request of 
Saturday, | am sending herewith photographic copies of certain letters 
and other papers, including a map, relating to the so-called Moses 
Abromet grant, 

1 think you will find ample justification in the attached papers for 
the statement that the claim or grant can not be substantiated. In 
this connection your particular attention is invited to the fact that 
the last Mexican grant was made prior to 1853 and the Colorado River 
reservation referred to in the alleged deed to Robert Connely was not 
established until 1865 

The records of the Gencral Land Office fail to show a grant of this 
character within the confines of the Colorado River reservation, and 


property right as was provided for and protected by the treaty. The 
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so far as this office is informed no | is M 
existed 
Very truly, yours, 


( Riv \ 
Park { 
Honorable COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
iy ton, D. ¢ 
Sir: Office letter, under date of March 16, rega 
100,000 acres of iand, known as the Moses A 


has been received. 

1 have made inquiry among the people of this v 
and Indian, and have been unable to find anyone who 
of this grant or tract. ‘The oldest prospector in th 
inquired of concerning it, and he said that he had | 
more than a generation, but Pad never heard of the 
name. 

1 think there must be a mistake as to the 1 tion 
such grant exists 

Very respectfully, 





a ae N 
‘ » TI \c 
Pa i t 
COMMISIONER OF INDIAN AFPA 
Washington, D. C 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 15th instatnt, noted a I ] 
say that this matter has been brought to my attention befor 

The claim was based upon the Mexican grant which purported and 
was supposed to be described by metes and bounds, mentioning as part 
of its boundary the Colorado River Reservation. On the face of it it 
appears so absurd that I gave it no attention Inasmu ( t 
Mexican grant would be prior to 1853 and the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation was established about 1865, maki it impossible ft 
Mexican grant to legally mention the reservation as partly part 
grant. 

I am in this mail asking the superintender of the Yuma R 
tion to examine record book No. 23 to see if any such transfer is 1 are 
therein. Concerning record book No, 2 at Parker | would respectfu 
state that no such record book exists 

Iam of the opinion. supported by all facts which T can find, that t! 
is in a nature of a swindle, and the burden of proof would rest upon its 
perpetrator. It will be my pleasure to notify your office of any further 
information concerning this matter which may come to my knowledg 

Very respectfully, 
Oman L. Bancock, Sup ndent 
MEMORANDUM FOR MR. HAYDEN. 

“The Moses Abromet Grant,” so-called, involves approximately 100,000 
acres in the Colorado River Reservation, and the tim of or tobert 
Connely regarding this tract has been under investigation by the Pos 
Office Department and by the Department of Justice for several years 
The last action of record is described in a letter from the assistant 


United States attorney at Los Angeles, Cal., a copy of 
mitted to this department in 1914 by the Hon. Attorne 
convenience a part of said ietter is here given 

“ Will say that the writer to-day, in company with 


a quit-claim deed to the Government for his claimed 


reservation. ‘The writer asked Mr. Connely if he had thoroughly 


which was 


‘y 


Post 
spector C. Fe. Webster and Ralph Dominguez, a netary publi 
Mr. Connely for the purpose of requesting himself and wife to ey 


ne! 
en¢ 


, Call 


interest 


orf 


d upon 


tigated the condition of the title there and the circumstances surround 


ing it, to which he replied that he had and was satisfi 


he had had the best lawyers in Arizona and Washington « 


it. The writer informed him that there was absolutely 
also informed him that there was no such attorney in 
deed at Parker as the abstract clalined.”’ 

all 


The lands embraced in the alleged grant are in 
boundaries of the Colorado River Indian Reservation : 


ed 


ne 
claim and demanded the execution of his deed, which was 
Pat 
Lawson, who purported to prepare the abstract and ex: 
nor any such family or chiefs as the Abromets nor any 


Executive order of May 15, 1876, and the office has inv: 


all inquirers that such a claim as that made by the alleged tran 


of Moses Abromet is impossible of substantiation. 
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The Late Representative Joseph A. Goulden, 
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York. 


HON. DANIEL J. RIORDAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tue House or Reperesenrary 


Sunday, January 23, 1 


On House resolution (TH. Res. 101) 


pi mute ft 
Hon. Josepm A. GOULDEN, late a Representative from 


New York, 
Mr. RIORDAN, Mr. Spe nakel by the death 


GouLDEN, not only we from New York but n 
States, has lost a stanch and sincere friend 
one of its most useful Members; the United Sta 


intelligent defender; the State of New York a n 


and the city of New York a Representutive 
interests and zealous in her support. 


Congressman GOULDEN to the last excelled in 
and initiative. He never became interested in a ¢ 


did not become useful and devoted to it. 
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When a very young man he lived near the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, and though he saw all the horrors of that awful 
field the sight did not deter him from enlisting in the Navy 
soon after. His service was faithful, and during ali the years 
that followed a veteran of the wars or a sailor or soldier of 
the Regular Establishment had a friend in Congressman 
GOULDEN. 

IIe served on innumerable Memorial Day committees; was 
secretary of the committee which built the soldiers and sailors’ 
monument on Riverside Drive, New York City; a trustee of 
the Soldiers’ Home at Bath, N. Y.; organizer of associate posts 
of the Grand Army of the Republie and active wherever he 
could do a real service to an old soldier, to his widow, or to his 
children. Hundreds of families to-day owe their humble com- 
fort to pensions received through Col. GouLDEN’s knowledge, 
sympathy, and untiring industry. 

During the Spanish-American War Col. GourpEeNn, without 
reward, recruited volunteers for the Army, and ever after- 
wards deemed it an honor that he had been permitted this 
service. 

He was loyal to the flag he had served. He secured the pas- 
sage of a law in the State of New York prohibiting the printing 
of advertising matter on the flag, and when the first offender 
proved to be one of his warmest supporters he insisted, never- 
theless, on the strict enforcement of the law. He worked for 
10 years, though unsuccessfully, to secure the enactment of a 
similar Federal statute. 

He introduced the first bill to raise the Maine in Habana 
Harbor and worked for it until it became a law. 

The Bronx, which he represented for so many years, had with 
its rapid growth and its miles of penetration by arms of the 
sea many and important problems of trade, transportation, and 
navigation, Col. GoutpEN made himself proficient in them all. 
This interest led him into the Rivers and Harbors Congress and 
the Atlantic Deep Waterways Association. He became an officer 
in both, and he rarely missed a meeting or a session of either 
from Maine to Florida. On these subjects he was one of the 
best-informed men in the House. 

Though in no sense a bigot, he was ardently devoted to his 
church. Naturally he became a prominent member of the 
Knights of Columbus, and the beautiful statue of Columbus in 
front of the Union Station in Washington is the result of a 
bill which he introduced and pressed to passage. 

He was a loyal Democrat, believing in the principles of the 
party and supporting its policies and candidates. In 1913, at 
the age of 68, he ran for an office which he did not want, and 
suffered anticipated defeat, solely because the party leaders 
made the request and desired the strength of his unquestioned 
personal popularity in a more than doubtful year. 

Col. GoULDEN was a school commissioner, and although his 
term expired 20 years ago, his interest in the schools remained 
unabated. He was the friend of the children and of the postal 
employees, of the police, and of the firemen. He was diligent 
and successful in business. All of these qualities and his long 
residence in The Bronx made him an appreciated neighbor 
and gained him hosts of true friends. His personal following 
of every race, color, and creed was large. 

A good and loyal man, a most respected citizen, true alike to 
home, to family, friends, and to country, he lived an unselfish, 
useful life, serving the city, State, and Nation, making felicitous 
ihe lives of others. The sum of his achievements was large, 
and the good he did for others was great. 

When life was the happiest, stili full of the vigor of well-spent 
years, occupied to the last moment, his career of honor and of 
worth ended with no lingering, wasting illness dimming the 
memory of former usefulness, but with the instant passing 
from the life here to the life beyond, preparation for which 
was never absent for a day from either his thought or his 


actions. 


The American Farmer. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. M. ADAIR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue Hovusrt or Representatives, 
Vonday, February 14, 1916. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, for 10 years I have stood upon 
this floor advocating and voting for all legislation helpful to 
the American farmer. TI was born and reared on the farm and 
have been more or Jess interested in farming all my life. I 





have always believed, and believe now, that the welfare of the 
country depends entirely upon the success of the farmer, 
When he succeeds the merchant, the business man, the manu- 
facturer, the mechanic, and the professional man succeeds; 
but when the farmer fails, all lines of business are paralyzed. 

You may burn down our splendid towns and cities, and the 
wealth of the farm will rebuild them more beautiful than be- 
fore; but destroy our farms, and our cities will decay and our 
people will starve. This being true, I have tried in every con- 
ceivable way during the past 10 years I have been a Member 
of Congress to secure for the benefit of the American farmer 
such legislation as would make his business more profitable and 
life on the farm more pleasant. 

When I first came to Congress the Government was only ap- 
propriating about $10,000,000 annually for the use of the Agri- 
cultural Department. I immediately begun a fight for more lib- 
eral appropriations for this purpose and kept it up, session 
afier session, until last year we appropriated over $20,000,000 
for the use of this department of Government. It will also 
be remembered that I made one of the first speeches on the 
floor of the House in favor of the Lever agricultural bill, which 
became a law and is now working untold benefit to agriculture. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, I feel that but few men, if any, either 
in my State or elsewhere, have done more for the agriculturists 
of the country than L have. Now, in a short time, we wil! be 
called upon to consider™the Agricultural appropriation bill 
making appropriations forthe use of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. In all probability 
this will be the last Agricultural appropriation bill I will have 
the pleasure of voting for, as I am giving up my seat in Con- 
gress at the end of this term in order that I might become a 
candidate for governor of Indiana. It was with a great deal 
of reluctance that I decided to do this, as I have been treated 
with such uniform courtesy by all Members of this body that I 
regret to leave it, but I feel that as governor of my State I can 
be of even more valuable service to the farmers of Indiana and 
to the people generally than I can be here. Let me assure 
you, however, that whether here or elsewhere I shall always 
keep in mind the interest of the agriculturist and do what I 

an, and all I can, to further his interests and help his business. 
Let me remind you also that our farmers are not only intelli- 
gent, progressive, and successful, but they are keeping a close 
watch on the acts of Congress and will expect from us justice 
in the fullest degree. I would further remind you that they 
are not only watchful, but they are also appreciative. This is 
being demonstrated out in Indiana at the present time by the 
farmers of my State, who are organizing and getting together 
to push my candidacy for governor, in order that they may 
show their appreciation of the service I have rendered in their 
behalf. Their appreciation is further shown through a letter I 
received almost a year ago from Mr. J. H. Patten, first assistant 
secretary of the Farmers’ National Congress, and for four years 
general counsel of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, which letter is as follows: 

FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1915. 

Hon. Jonn A. M. Apatr, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. ApaAtr: On behalf of the members of the Farmers’ National 
Congress and also the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America, whom I represented for four years as their general counsel 
in legislative matters, as well as on behalf of myself, I want to thank 
you for the loyal and enthusiastic support you have given to all legis- 
lation helpful to the American farmer. Your fight to increase appro- 
priations for the use of the Agricultural Department, your earnest 
support of the Lever agricultural bill, and all other legislation helpful 
to agriculture, has attracted the attention of the agriculturists in all 
parts of the country and has won for you their everlasting gratitude. 

By reason of your service as a Member of Congress you are entitled 
to the support of every farmer in your district and State. Let me 
assure you that the agricuiturists of the whole country appreciate the 
service vou have rendered in their behalf. 

Sincerely, yours, 
J. H. Patten, 
First Assistant Secretary Farmers’ National Congress, 
and for four years General Counsel for the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to urge and insist upon liberal 
appropriations at this session of Congress for the use of the 
Agricultural Department. I know there is a tendency to reduce 
appropriations all along the line because of the proposed in- 
crease in appropriations for the Army and Navy, but let us 
economize somewhere else and not reduce in the slightest degree 
the appropriations for the use of agriculture. There are many 
other ways we can reduce appropriations without touching this 
department. Heretofore the amount carried in the bill for the 
printing of farmers’ bulletins has not been sufficient. The 
demand for these bulletins is increasing all the time. They 
are of inestimable value, and should be supplied freely to every 
farmer who wants them. Many of these bulletins are used in 
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the publie schools, teaching agriculture to our boys and girls, 
and bo teacher or pupil should be denied this valuable informa- 
tion. I believe the appropriation for the printing of these bulle- 
tins should be doubled. Then let us be liberal, too, in our. appro- 
priation for the extermination of hog cholera and all other 
disenses so annoying and so disastrous to the welfare of the 
farmer. In other words, let us remember that all prosperity 
starts from the farm and that when we legislate for the farmer 
we are legislating for all the people. 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, February 9, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote ior this bill, because 1 
believe it to be a just one. The subject— Medals of honor—is 
closely connected with the history of the world from the begin 
ning of the Chinese dynusty. There is much history of thrilling 
interest connected with it, as set forth ip many volumes. Omit- 
ting further reference to what has been considered as very 
interesting and important in military, literary. and historical 
importance, we find that the first of modern military decora- 
tions of bonor was the badge of honor instituted by Gen. George 
Washington in the Revolutionary War, in which he ordered that 
any soldier who might perform an act of valor should be al- 
lowed to wear a piece of purple silk, in the shape of a heart, to 
be worn unon his coat over his own heart. 

Gen. Washington ordered that every soldier thus decorated 
should be allowed special privileges and honors. among which 
was the right to pass and repass at will. without challenge or 
countersign. all guards and pickets during the war. 

On acecunt of the exhausted financial condition of the coun- 
try and the depreciation of the continental currency, 
Washington provided no special pension with this military 
decoration. But that this idea was in his mind appears from 
the following, which he wrote to the governors of the several 
States from his headquarters at Newburgh, N. Y., June 18, 1783: 

In this state of absolute freedom and perfect security who will 
grudge to yield a very little of his property to support the common tin 
terests of society and insure the protection of government? Who does 
not remember the frequent declarations at the commencement of the 
war, that we should be compictely satisfied if at the expense of one 
half we could defend the remainder of our possessions? Where is the 
man to be found who wishes to remain indebted for the defense of his 
own person and property to the exertions, the bravery, and the blood 
of others without making one generous effort to repay the debt of 
honor and of gratitude? In what part of the continent shall we find 
aby man or body of men who would not blush to stand up and propose 
measures purposely caicuiated to rob the soldier of his stipend and 
the public creditor of his due? And were it possible that sueb a fla- 
grant instance of injustice would ever happen, would it not excite the 
general indignation and tend to bring down upon the authors of such 
measures the aggravated vengeance of heaven? 

In 1802 Napoleon Bonaparte followed the example of Wash- 
ington and very much enlarged upon his ideas. He instituted 
the order of the Legion of Honor, and provided that there 
should be various grades and officers of the order. He provided 
that national lands producing large incomes should be appro- 
priated for each cohort of the legion. Later the lands and prop- 
erty of King Louis Philippe were set apart as an endowment 
for the order, and it was further provided— 
that there shal! be sopeomrtates for each grand officer 5,000 francs, 
for each commandant 2,000 francs, for each officer 1,000 francs, and 
for each legionaire 250 francs, 

Hospitals and dwellings were established in each cohort. 
Schools and colleges were provided for their children, and It 
was further provided that no ignoble punishment should be in- 
flicted upon a member of the order. On November 30, 1845, 
the pensions then paid were 5,975,000 francs. And the mem- 
bers and the pensions have been increasing ever since. In 1813 
Germany, then in far more dire straits than now, instituted 
the Order of the Tron Cross, That nation was then so poor 
that it could not furnish any metal other than iron from which 
to make that great military decoration. It was then called 
“the iron times of Prussia.” The recipients of the “ Militaer- 
Ehrenzeichen ” and the “ Verdienst-Kreuz” receive under dif- 
ferent conditions (values in United States money) 71 cents, 
$1.43, and $2.14 monthly, in addition to other pensions.” (Let- 
ter from the consul general, December 16, 1893.) 
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In Germany the iron cross is not continued from one war to 
another unless revived by order of the Emperor. It was revived 
during the Franco-Prussian War, which lasted only seven 
months, and in one year alone 40,000 soldiers were decorated 
with the iron cross ‘and more later on. Then the 
revived again at the beginning of the present war, and by this 
time half a million of those decorations of honor have 
granted and more are being granted almost every day. 

It is no violation of neutrality to say that the iron cross h: 
won for Germany innumerable acts of valor, sublime as any in 
the world’s history, because the similar military decorations 
of the other warring nations have also won for them tike 
innumerable acts of valor. History has proven, and is proving 
and will prove, the wonderful incentive which these-decorat ; 
give toward the very greatest and most valuable service for 
the nation that gives them at the times when the nations need 
them the most 


At the conclusion of the Crimean war, Queen Victoria, by het 
royal warrant, instituted the Order of the Victoria Cross as a 
reward for gallant service for the British nation. By the fif- 
teenth section of that royal warrant special pensions are pro- 
vided for the heroes who gain that decoration. 

Without going into further details, it may be sufficient to say 
that all other great nations with their similar military decora- 
tions give special pensions for the special acts of valor wl 
gains them. Most of those nations date the special p 
back to the date of the special act of valor which ga 
special decorations. The United States, by her Congres i 
tuted the Congressional Medal of Honor during the Civil 
by an act which is still in force. If the awards of these | 
of honor had always proceeded in conformity with that «4 
and with uniformity there would be no necessity for the present 
bill. Unfortunately the act of Congress which instituted the 
medal of honor failed to provide special pensions. Becau 
there was no cost connected with the decoration, the admin 
tion of the law grew lax, and medals of honor, which were in- 
tended to be the very highest military decorations of the world— 
intended only to be given for having performed an act In actual 
conflict with an enemy, some act of gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of life above and beyond the call of duty—were given 
to men for services, however meritorious they may have been, 
which were not in all cases acts af gallantry or intrepidity, or 
which were not in action or in conflict with an enemy, or which, 
perhaps, did not distinguish the soldier conspicuously, or which, 
it may be, were not done at the risk of life, or which may not 
have been done above and beyond the call of duty. 

Hundreds of these medals were given for standing guar] 
where not a bullet was fired. Others of these medals were 
given by the score to soldiers for escorting the remains of Presi- 
dent Lincoln from this city to Springfield, Lil., and still othe: 
of these medals were given to civilians who were not in the 
military service of the Nation. So that in a large degree t! 
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significance of this medal, which ought to be the proudest in 
the world, has been lost in oblivion, 
These facts make it necessary that the Government should 


protect its highest decoration by distinctly separatin: her file 
trious soldiers, who have won this medal! In strict compliance 
with the rigid requirements of the letter and the spirit of the 
law, from those to whom it has been given as a matter of com- 
pliment or for meritorious services, however great, which failed 
to come within the purview of the law. 

This bill, if enacted, will correct the errors of the past. The 
intention of the law in this country and in all other countries 
is to exalt into a class by themselves such soldiers as have been 
officially recognized as having performed valorous deeds above 
and beyond the call of duty in action in actual conflict with 
the enemy, who have distinguished themselves conspicuously 
by gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of life above and be 
yond the call of duty to such a degree that, if the commanding 
general had commanded these soldiers to perform the action, 
the soldier in the heat of battle and al! its exigencies might 
have refused to obey without subjecting himself thereby to 
censure. 

Men who have performed deeds of such sublimity, whether in 
the Civil War, the Indian wars, the Spanish War, the disturb- 
ances in Cuba, in the Philippines, in Korea, in the Boxer up- 
rising or at Vera Cruz, or in any other war ought not to be 
deprived of such distinction, gratitude, and recompense as all 
other nations give to such men. 

To do them justice will in no way detract from the luster 
of the medals of the men who have received their decorativ 
for services which failed to come within the definition of the 
law. They will hold their medals just as they bave them 
now, and they will not expect recognition outside of their own 
class. 
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Other speakers have shown the wonderfully comparative 
small number of the United States congressional medals of 
honor which have been issued and the small number still 
extant, and they have shown that the cost of this measure 
will be infinitesimal. So I will not go into those details 
further than to say that the population of the United States is 
estimated by the Census Bureau at about 101 millions and 
the increase of population per day at over 4,000. It is alto- 
gether probable that in the first year of the administration 
of this bill the costs weuld not exceed $10,000, which would be 
less than one ten-thousandth part of 1 cent per capita, and 
this microscopical cost will diminish according to the inevitable 
rule of the death rate, and soon cease altogether. 

The cost is not worth thinking of. We will do ourselves 
and this great Nation honor, great honor, by the prompt pas- 
sage of this bill and by giving our illustrious heroes of all 
our wars from ail sections of the country the distinction, the 
gratitude, the justice they have so long deserved. We will 
hurt nobody on the face of the earth. We will show the sol- 
diers of future wars, if such should unfortunately come, that 
the people of this country have hearts full of appreciation, 
eratitude, and justice for men who in the service of the Nation 
will voluntarily take their lives in their hands and offer them 
as sacrifices for the welfare of all the people. 





Ellen M. Stone Ransom Fund. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CRISP, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 14, 1916. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks ip the Recorp, I include a communica- 
tion from the State Department relative to the bill to reim- 
burse parties who contributed money to pay the ransom of Miss 
Hilen M. Stone, the American missionary. 

The communication is as follows: 


LETTERS FROM PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF STATE RELATIVE TO THE 
ELLEN M STOND RANSOM FUND 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress a letter 
from the Secretary of State on the subject of the repayment to the con- 
tributors of the money raised to pay the ransom for the release of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, an American missionary to Turkey, who was abducted 
by brigands on September 3, 1901, while traveling on the highway from 
Raslog to Djumabala in the Turkish Empire. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Tur Wire Houses, March 26, 1908 


DEPARTMENT Or StTare, 
Washington, March 25, 1908. 
The PRESIDENT: 

As will be remembered Miss Ellen M. Stone, an American missionar 
to Turkey, was abducted by brigands on September 3, 1901, while trayel- 
ing on the highway from Raslog to Djumabala in the Turkish Empire. 

Our diplomatic and consular representatives in Turkey. in corre- 
spondence with the Department of State, shortly after the capture, in- 
dicated their belief that the motive therefor was to obtain a ransom 
and stated that they had requested the Turkish officials to abstain from 
too close pursuit of the brigands, lest the death of the captured might 
result, 

From later correspondence with our representatives it appeared that 
ihe brigands had retired to the mountains with the captive, probably 
over the border into Bulgaria. The exact location of the party during 
the captivity, however, is not established by any evidence in the posses- 
sion of the Department of State, nor does it appear clearly of what 
Government the bandits were subjects. 

About October 1, 1901, the bandits opened negotiations for a ransom, 
demanding £25,000 and transmitting a letter from Miss Stone asking 
that the sum demanded be paid and that pursuit of the brigands by the 
Turkish troops be stopped. 

Our diplomatic representatives were of the opininon that Miss Stone’s 
release could only be obtained by the eae of the ransom, and the 
State Department shared this view. Miss Stone’s friends, of course, 
entered into correspondence with the department regarding the pay- 
ment of the ransom and were told that it must be raised by private 
means, 

On October 3, 1901, the State Department be we egy to the Rev. Jud- 
son Smith, of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions (this dispatch was forwarded subsequently by Dr. Swith to 
Mr. Charles A, Stone as “ the proper custodian of this’), Boston, Mass., 
as follows: 

“It seems imperative that the amount (of the ransom) should be raised 
or pledged so as to be available by your treasurer at Constantinople 
in season to save Miss Stone. Statutory prohibitions make it impos- 
sible for this Government to advance the money or guarantee its pay- 
ment. If paid by Miss Stone’s friends, every effort will be made 
io obtain reimbursement from whichever Government may be found 
responsible under international law and precedent. In the event of its 
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proving impossible to hold any foreign Government responsible for the 
capture and to secure the repayment of the money, this Government 
is willing in the last resort to urge upon Congress as strongly as possible 
to appropriate money to repay the contributors.” 

It is claimed that this assurance given by the department in its letter 
to Mr. Smith, to the effect that, as a last resort a recommendation would 
be made to Congress looking toward the appropriation of a sum sufficient 
to pay the donors was largely instrumental in enabling Miss Stone’s 
friends to secure the sum of $66,000, which was raised through public 
subscription in this country by October 23, 1901, for the purpose of 
effecting Miss Stone’s release. 

After negotiations of considerable length, the brigands finally con- 
sented to accept the amount raised, and arrangements were made by 
United States Minister Leishman for the payment of the money at a 
point near Bansko, Macedonia, the Turkish authorities consenting to 
withhold their troope from the vicinity of the place in order that the 
negotiations might have a successful issue. 

The release of the captive was not obtained so soon as expected, but 
was finally reported by Minister Leishman on February 23, 1902. 

After careful consideration of all the facts my predecessor, Mr. Hay, 
decided, on January 19, 1905, that it was not advisable to attempt fo 
hold the Turkish Government responsible for the capture and to secure 
the repayment of the money. Upon the subsequent application for recon- 
sideration of this decision Mr. Hay again, on April 11, 1905, reaffirmed 
the judgment which he had originally expressed. Upon a further re- 
view of the same subject. I have come to the conclusion that it is not 
advisable to reverse or change the conclusion which Mr. Hay reached. 

It. would seem, therefore, that the executive department is bound to 
make good its promise to recommend to Congress that money be appro- 
priated to repay the ransom money, a — which was probably 
relied upon by many of those who contributed of their private means 
to ha the life of an American citizen believed to be in the gravest 
peril. 

Accordingly I have the honor to advise that Congress be recom- 
mended to appropriate an amount sufficient to repay the contributors. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Etrmv Roor. 


As a result of this renewed agitation, a bill providing an 
appropriation suflicient to reimburse all the contributors to 
Miss Stone’s ransom fund, was passed by the Senate in the 
Sixtieth, Sixty-first, Sixty-second, and Sixty-third Congresses. 
More than this, a similar bill was favorably reported out by the 
House Committee on Claims by Chairman Prince. which set 
forth at some length the reasons that justified that committee 
in making a favorable report. It reads, in part, as follows: 


The committee has carefully gone over this case, and ‘ind that Ellen 
M. Stone, an American mg een | to Turkey, was abducted by brigands 
September 3, 1901, while traveling on the highway from Reazlog to 
Jumaya Bala. in the Turkish Empire. Friends contributed for her 
ransom and were led to believe by correspondence with the State De- 
partment that the ransom money so contributed would be returned, 
thee by obtaining it from Turkey or from the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co.. bankers, Boston, Mass., became the 
custodians of th:s fund, and furnished to the committee a list of the 
names and addresses of the original givers or their accredited repre- 
as The committee finds that there were 2,264 givers to this 
und, 

Hereto attached and made a part of this report is a message from 
former President Roosevelt and former Secretary of State Elihu Root, 
and the list of contributors. 

The committee insists that the amount favored by them—$66,000— 
shali be in full cf all claims of every kind and character, and so ac- 
cepted by the contributors. who receive this money from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under the provisions of this bill. The committee de- 
signs this appropriation of $66,000 to make an end to all legislation 
desired by the contributors to the Ellen M. Stone ransom fund. 


Tue WHITES Houses, 
Washington, October 7, 191}. 

My Dear Mr, Pou: | am quite sure that it is not necessary to re- 
mind you of the bill before the Committee on Claims with regard to 
reimbursing those who contributed to the fund for the ransom of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone from the Turks, for | know that your committee has 
again and again approved the bill. I take the liberty. however, of send- 
ing you Miss Stone's letter to me. It gives me the cot to say 
how ears i hope that at the next session of Congress this bill may 

be passed, 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILson. 

Hon. Epwarp W. Por, 
House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 15, 1914. 

Sin: At the request of Miss Ellen M, Stone. the American missionary 
who was abducted by Turkish brigands in 1901, the department desires 
to call attention to the message of President Roosevelt to the Con- 
gress March 26, 1908, transmitting the letter of Secretary Root on the 
subject of repayment by the Government to the contributors of the 
money raised to pay the ransom for the release of Miss Stone, amount- 
ing to $66,000. It appears that the Department of State announced 
in 1901, while Miss Stone was in the hands of the brigands, that if 
the ransom was raised and paid by private persons every effort would 
be made to obtain reimbursement from the Government which might 
be found responsible under international law, and in the event of it 
proving impossible to hold no foreign Government responsible the de- 
partment was willing to urge that Congress appropriate money to repay 
the contributors. Subsequent investigation ap red to show the irre- 
sponsibility of any foreign Government, and therefore the department 
takes this occasion again to recommend that Congress make such ap 
propriation. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. J. Brray. 
Hon. Epwarp W. Pou, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, 
House of Representatives. 
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To this last letter Representative Pou sent the following | will at once be satistied. Most of our people believe in 
reply : a degree of preparedness as will enable us to drive away any 
Jury 18, 1914. | or combination of foes that may infringe upon our rights; | 
The honorable the SECRETARY oa D.C | all wise people fear that to establish a great fighting force anc 
8 gton, \ . . : . e . . 
: ; : eee Sac | make it possible for it to be set in action at the will of the 
Sir: Acknowledging the receipt of yours of the 15th instant, I beg to | Presid tl] etiniaa we a ; a ; a See 
gay that S. 1864, for the relief of the contributors to the Ellen M. Stone | # resi ent or t 1@ MeMbvers ol ongeress Is simply taviting trouble 
ransom fund, is now before this committee for consideration. Per- | of the most serious and far-reaching nature. T am in favor of 


sonally I- have always favored the return of this money, and this com- 


nann re. reses ) ike to see all » mone hi Ss to be 
mittee made a favorable report on the bill for the refunding of this preparedness, but I would like to se I the 1 y that I 


money during the Sixty-second Congress. used ity carrying out the plan « { additional preparedne raised 
laithfully, yours, from those who are selling munitions of war to the belligeren 
en aehiete and by an additional income tax. The present scheme of p 
pe Chairman, : 


ecu paredness is based upon the necessity of greater protection 
I would like to see those who have the most to be protected 
ply most of the necessary revenue. 
‘ - y t . . ali! ‘ vei - + , ae 
op. Bese We Eee ot ‘Cedi: Wenke ot Maieeniuawe. We are the 1 ik hest and most powel ul Natio ! on eal os \ 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of not be prepared for emergent ies that may arise? But val 
the 22d instant, requesting my opinion as to the merits of the bill | Means, in this Government “of the people, by the people, ane 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 29, 1916. 


(il. R. 2238) to provide for the repayment of the ransom of Miss Ellen | for the people,” let the people decide when it is time to exe 
M. Stone, and to refer you in reply to the letter addressed to you by : pes ‘enetl 
: rus A our great strength. 
the department on July 15, 1914, as follows: , : . ! tein ia 1 } 
s a Ne Under the present plan the President, through his dipl 
** DEPARTMENT OF STATE, j P : , : : 
“ Washington, July ts, 191}. matie communications and other constitutional powers, « 
“Sin: At the request of Miss Ellen M. Stone, the American mission- bring on a war almost at will that the people will have to 
ary who was abducted by Turkish brigands in 1901, the ares fight. If the President happens to be a wise man and a man 
desires to call attention tc the message of President Roosevelt to the | gr pyogce ‘ye j so muc anger: but if he is an in 
Congress March 26, 1908, transmitting the letter of Secretary Root on | rf ani there on oe h danger 7 7 _ = a) - 
the subject of repayment by the Government to the constributors of | pulsive man and a man of war, which is frequently the cas 


the money raised to pay the ransom for the release of oo Stone, | the country is in peril. 
amounting to $66,000. It appears that the Department of State an- Congress. that now h: the constitutional power to deck 
nounced in 1901, while Miss Stone was in the hands of the brigands, a ; ea yoy ra a ‘ peggie: re mow’ sel : se ’ 
that if the ransom were raised and paid by private persons every effort | Will, 1s composed of Senators and Representatives who are e 
would be made to cbtain reimbursement from the Government which | empt from war. If they were not, they are generally too ol 
might be found responsible under international law, and, in the event | and fat and well fed to fight. Most of them would be a hin 
of it proving impossible to hold any foreign Government responsible, rane o hattle feld.. In ec oe ae ere i ; : 
the department was willing to urge that Congress appropriate money to | Grance on a yattle field. n case of a charge they would hardl 
repay the contributors. Subsequent investigation appeared to show | escape being run over by the Red Cross, the newspaper boys 

ee 7 Pp , ator lawn: . >< -_ > Ns c ° S . 
the irresponsibility of any foreign Government, and therefore the de part- | ond the Commissary Department; and yet on the most trivi 
ment takes this occasion again to recommend that Congress make such : : ro : : < : 
appropriation.” provocation we find a large minority of them anxious to brin: 

I have the honor to be, sir, |on a war that other men must fight. 

Your obedient servant, ROBERT LANSING. Our present plan is neither safe nor fair. I hear much abo 


the honor of our country, and I believe the honor of this 
country should be maintained; but I want to see the 
“honor ” defined by the men who have to maintain it 

I would not like to have some fat fellow define my honor, t 
me when it had been assailed, and then force me into 


Restriction of Power of Congress to Declare War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Q 

No man should have to be a factor in his country’s defe1 
in time of war who was not a factor on election day 


{} t 
bieehh 


OF 


in deter 
HON DE N V K R Ss 6 itt URCH mining whether there should be war 
. p ’ War so vitally affects every citizen that IT think every citize 
OF CALIFORNIA, should have a right to express his views as to whether there 
War is the most important of all subjects. Why shou 
Tuesday, February 15, 1916. a ey anes it? 
Wrst 7 7 ‘Thy shoutd not the ‘interested parties decide the T 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, on January 31 of this year I esting, to them, of all subjects? 
ntroduced H. J. Res. 128, which provides for a change of If we enlarge our Navy so it is fully adequate for o ata 
Article I, section 8, division 11, of the Constitution of the United ” 


fense, and then let the people decide when it shall be pla 
action, we will have national honor and national peace for 
least a hundred years. 

Why should we not let the people decide when they s 
to war? Do we not believe that the people should rule?) Do wi 
mean this is a Government wherein the people shall deciad: 
matters of minor importance, but when it comes to 
whether we shali have war, the largest and most important 
all questions, that the people are not qualified to decide? A 
human blood and human life are of more importance than a 
other considerations of humanity, so the question of ur is of 
more importance than all other subjects 

Do not tell me the people now, through their re 


States, which section defines the powers of Congress to declare 
war. Congress has the power under this division and section 
of the Constitution to declare war whenever it sees fit. I seek 
by this resolution to restrict this power and have provided in 
the proposed amendment that Congress shall have the power 
to declare war in cases of invasion or threatened invasion of 
the United States, or any of its insular possessions, by a for- 
eign power; or in cases of insurrection or revolution within the 
United States, or any of its insular possessions; or in other 
cases where the matter of declaring war has been submitted to 
the people, and a majority of those voting have declared them- 
selves in favor of the proposed war. In other words, Congress inca ead 
° shall have the right to declare war only in cases of emergency. decide the proposition and that they are the on | eat 
In all other cases it shall be left to the people. declare war, Such is not the case. War generally comes . 
Mr. Speaker, I consider this scheme the solution of the whole | cuddenly, in the midst of an adinivistration, and the peo 
war proposition. The people of one nation seldom, if ever, want } - as ; eg nay sare aie 


Hi ) 
Balik 


} 
To: meee cae a a should be war. 
N tue House or Represenrartives. 


: ; ; : 7 never have an opportunity to indicate their will, much 
to fight the people of another nation. It is the rulers of nations speak > a : , 
‘ ‘ing rr Ivocident Tile i is Chicae Moone . : ae : : : 
that bring on war. President Wilson, in his Chicago speech th« All the wars in which this country has engaged were declu 
other day, said: 


so long after the general election that it would be absurd 


think the question of declaring war, or the views of the can 
In my judgment nine-tenths of all the wars that have come in | dates for office in regard to it, could have had any effect wh: 
the past to blight and curse the earth have been brought on by | ever upon their election. The War of 1812 was declared o 
the rulers instead of by the public sentiment of the people. The | June 12, about 20 months after the general election; the W: 
rulers of our country here in Washington, changing as they | with Mexico was declared May 13, 1846, about 19 months 
’ frequently do every two, four, and six years, are just as apt to | the general election; the Spanish-American War w 
} mistake newspaper agitation for public sentiment and bring on | by Congress April 25, 1898, about 18 months after 
war as are the rulers of other lands. Remove the power of the | election of 1896. 
President and Congress to bring on war except in cases of in- 
yasion, threatened invasion, revolution, or threatened revolution, 
and nine-tenths of the danger of war at any time is past. Adopt 
this plan and practically all who are objecting to preparedness 


Rulers, not public opinion, brought on the present war in Europe. 


the gene 
Our other two wars, the Revolution and 
Rebellion, would, of course, have fallen under the exceptior 
set forth in my amendment. 

Leaving as partially considered the proposition that 
business of the people who are subject to military dutic 


il 
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Clare war, let us consider some of the other reasons why the 
plan that I have outlined is good. 

First, it will give timesto reflect, to reconsider, and to cool 
off, as it were. My father taught me when I was a child to 
count a hundred after I became angry before I acted or spoke. 
The idea was that if I counted a hundred first I would act and 
speak more wisely. The proposed plan gives us time, as a 
Nation, in which to reconsider and determine whether we want 
to fight or not, 

John Sherman, Secretary of State, during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, said, in a public address at his home in Mansfield, 
Ohio, at a reception given in his honor just before he retired as 
Secretary of State: 

Had not the war with Spain been declared when it was we could 
have secured by treaty with Spain all that we demanded. 

What a shame to the American people that a war was un- 
necessarily declared which resulted in the death of 6.395 officers 
and enlisted men, and wherein hundreds of millions of dollars 
of proverty were lost, when the matter could have been settled 
by ink and pen on a scrap of paper. 

Suppose this war had been declared with equal haste against 
one of the great powers of Europe and instead of the few thou- 
sand lives being lost it had resulted in the loss of several mil- 
lion. Let me tell you, men of the House, the only guarantee we 
have against the unnecessary horror of war is to place the 
power of declaring war in the hands of the people. 

Tell me, if you can, why the people who are taxed to main- 
tain a war should not have the full say in declaring war? Do 
you still subscribe to the old doctrine of “ taxation without rep- 
resentation "? That theory was exploded more than a hundred 
years ago. That doctrine was fought, routed, and put to death 
at Lexington, Yorktown. and Bunker Hill. 

Mr. Speaker, for centuries men have dreamed of universal 
peace, of a time when swords and spears should be no more, 
ond to that end noble men have dedicated their lives. But their 
efforts have been in vain, and now the saddest war that ever 
cursed the world is on, and war flames rise and cidal waves of 
misery and human woe sweep rural lands and cities fair that 
before were filled with sweet content. 

All schemes adopted in the past to prevent war have failed, 
so we must adopt some other plan. I trust you will not shake 
your heads and say there is no hope. We have tried to stop 
it by treaties of peace, dealing only with ambitious men who 
profit by war. Let us treat with kings and rulers no more, 
for during the history of the world they have been declaring 
wars for the common people to fight. 

The present war in Europe is an example of this vicious 
practice. Scarcely any of the men now in the trenches know 
the causes which brought about the war. They know they are 
fighting for their king, their emperor, their czar. That is as 
far as their knowledge goes. 

Two million men have been killed in Europe in the last year 
and a half for a cause unknown. If the bodies of all these men 
were placed end to end 6 feet in length they would reach 2.272 
miles, about the distance in a straight line from New York to 
San Francisco. Seven million men, the physical pride of Europe, 
have been killed and wounded in this war. It is estimated they 
have shed 233.000 barrels of human blood—blood spilled in 
vain—for a cause unknown. Had the good cause which I am 
advocating to-day heen in »operation in Europe, these lives 
would have been spared, these wounded would be whole, and 
this blood would not have been shed, for the people over there 
are no more in favor of war than are the people here. 

Our country is the light of the world, and if we place in the 
hands of our people the right of declaring war other nations 
will in time follow our example, and then will dawn the age 
of universal peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of preparedness for the very rea- 
son that IT favor peace. I do not trust the rulers of the Old 
World. To them might is right. They would pounce down 
upon us if they could, and while the present system is in vogue 
I want us to have a great Navy. A Navy that will take ambi- 
tion from the hearts of these war-like men across the sea. I 
want our shores protected against any probable attack. I want 
to know our submarines are able to explore the sea, and that 
our air crafts can sail high among the clouds. I want to see 
our seashores bristling with defense—girt roundabout as with 
bands of steel. I want to know that great guns, the most 
powerful in the world, are crouched like lions in concrete 
eaves, guarding the inlets of the sea. I want our Government 
arsenals to be located far inland, to the north and west, with 
equipments modern and complete, where all powder, guns, and 
munitions of war are made by Government hands. I want it 
to be impossible for private interests to profit in the event of 
war. IT want our ships to be made by the Government, and of 





the latest type. I want to see our fortifications strong and 
complete. I want to see our soldiers well equipped, but in 
numbers not too strong. I hope the day will soon come when 
all this great machinery of defense will be in the people’s hands. 
When that day shall come war talk will cease and war clouds 
will pass away, and ships of commerce will spread their sails 
and bear our products to all foreign ports. I do not _want to 
see these preparations for the purpose of waging war, but for 
the purpose of insuring peace. 

I want to know the ship of state is safe. protected from 
hostile storms. I want to see it keep its course and sail on, 
humanity’s great ship of peace. 





Pensions to Widows and Minor Children of Officers and 
Enlisted Men Who Served During the War With Spain, 
Philippine Insurrection, or in China. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. W. FRANK JAMES, 


OF MICHIGAN. 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. GarvNner] the other Gay made some remarks that would 
have been better received in London than here. He aroused the 
ire of the gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. Starrorp], who re- 
plied in words that would have received far more applause in 
Berlin, or Milwaukee, than they did here. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin made some harsh remarks 
about the Spanish-American War. As he said it was a “ miser- 
able little war,” but the men who enlisted to fight in that war— 
who were willing to be killed, if need be—were as much entitled 
to credit as those who fought in greater wars. 

When the War with Spain broke out one of the first regiments 
ordered to camp was the regiment to which I had the honor to 
belong, the Thirty-fourth Michigan, a majority of whose members 
were from the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. In company with 
the Thirty-third Michigan, we were brigaded with the Ninth 
Massachusetts, and I want to state, regardless of what the gentle- 
man from Milwaukee and others have stated about the “ effete 
East,” that we from the West found the boys from the East 
real men, and we are proud to have been in the same brigade 
with them. 

At Camp Alger we camped near some of the southern regi- 
ments, and we found that they, regardless of any sympathies 
they had in the past, were as loyal Americans as those from the 
effete East or tLe wild West. 

In company with many of my regiment, I enlisted on a Satur- 
day night and left on the following Monday for camp to train 
for whatever might happen. We were, to our great delight, one 
of the first regiments ordered to Cuba. My comrades, the same 
as myself, knew what it was to suffer day by day hecause your 
Uncle Samuel was not prepared to fight even the despised Span- 
jiards. The same as many of the other boys, I know what it 
is to weigh 150 pounds one Cay and 60 days later to weigh 90 
pounds with my clothes on. We know what it is to suffer with 
malaria for 16 years or more afterwards. But we are entitled 
to no credit for any of this, and ask none. We did not en- 
list for the $15.60 per month that we got; we did not enlist 
for the pension that we might get; we enlisted because we were 
red-blooded Americans, and if the time comes when we are needed 
again I believe that I speak for every one of them when I state 
we will all be there when it is necessary to fight for national 
defense. 

In common with many of my comrades, I am a member of the 
Society of Santiago, and also a member of the Spanish War Vet- 
erans. Had the honor of being the first adjutant and a charter 
member of our post. We did not join the Spanish War Veter- 
ans to get political jobs, to obtain pensions, or to threaten with 
political death anyone who did not see fit to vote whatever way 
we desired. 1 am afraid, Mr. Speaker, that some of our present 
Spanish War leaders are more anxious to form a political ma- 
chine than they are to maintain a society for the purpose of 
social intercourse. 

I believe that I am no less patriotic than some of the distin- 
guished gentlemen who talked for this bill the other day—even 
if I do say I am not going to vote for this bill unless very mate- 
rial changes are made ia it. 

One of the members of my regiment was here the other day. 
After hearing of these patriotic speeches, and judging that, 
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with the exception of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], 
these gentlemen were all old enough or young enouglk to have 
been our comrades, we regretted the fact that their patriotism 
in ninety-eight was not as great as their zeal now to grant 


pensions. If it had been, we might have called them * ecom- 
rades.” The greatest sinners some time contribute far more 


liberally to the churches, they tell me, than the regular mem- 
bers, evidently having the theory that charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins. If voting pensions is a sign of patriotism, we will 
have ample opportunity to be patriotic (7) at the »resent ses- 
sion of Gongress, judging from the sev_ral kinds of pension bills 
introduced. 

In describing the slacker several years ago that distinguished 
American, Oliver Wendell Holmes, well said: 


Now, then. three cheers for the stay-at-home ranger, 
Blow the great fish horn and beat the big pan, 
First in the field that is farthest from danger, 
Take your white-feather plume, sweet little man. 

When I first heard of the Key bill, or as it was then known, 
the Crago bill, I presumed it was intended to pension the wives 
and children of those who either lost their lives in the Spanish- 
American War or died from wounds or disease contracted in 
the Army. There could be no possible objection to such a bill. 
But. Mr. Speaker, this is not the intent of the bill; the advo- 
cates of this bill claim that a bill of that kind is not good be- 
cause wives and children of soldiers dying, as I have stated 
above, are already taken care of. 

The bill would not be quite so objectionable if it covered the 
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widows and children of those who “ volunteered ” to go to the | 


front when the War with Spain broke out. 
tlemen goes many miles farther than that. 

The man who joined the Regular Army in 1894, when there 
was no war nor rumors of war, certainly did not enlist because 
of patriotic motives, and therefore should not be taken care of 
on the ground of “ patriotism.” He put in his 90 days’ actual 
service in 1898 because his term of enlistment had not expired. 
But, according to the terms of this bill, his widow and his 
children go on the pay roll, whether or not he suffered injury 
or suffered by disease. 

The Civil War veteran who saw 85 days’ service can not draw 
a pension. The Regular, under this bill, must have seen 90 
days’ actual service before his widow and children can draw 
pensions. In the case of the Volunteer, however, he needed to 
have seen not a day’s actual service. In the case of the Volun- 
teer his 90 days reads as follows: “Service to be computed 
from date of enlistment to date of discharge.” 

In other words, he could have enlisted one day, been granted 
2 furlough of 85 days the next day, and then spent 4 days at 
some inland camp, thus completing his 90 days. This is abso- 
lutely unfair to the veteran of the Civil War and to the Regular 
of the late war. 

A year ago, when this same bill was up, the distinguished 
Member from Ohio said as follows: 

We have before us now tn the Committee on Invalid Pensions a large 
number of applications for private pensions of soldiers who served 89 
days, 85 days, 87 oom I have a soldier from my own district who 
went home before he had served 90 days, and he can not get a pension 
on that account. Now, if we give the soldiers of the Spanish War an 
advantage over the soldiers of the Civil War it is going to create great 
dissatisfaction among the veterans of the Civil War. Now, this bill, 
it occurs to me, although T intend to support it, should have those two 


provisions amended so as to place the soldiers of the Spanish War on 
= equality, but give them no advantage over the soldiers cf? the Civil 
ar 


But this bill, gen- 


There was no such amendment, however, made then and has 
not been made in the present Key bill. 

There were in 1914, according to the gentleman from Ohio, 
Gen. SHEerwoop, 307,342 widows—Civil War widows—drawing 
pensions. 

In 1914 the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Gen. Sner- 
woop, also stated as follows: 


tt tC CL 


I have a letier from the Philippine Islands. Many of the soldiers wh 
went over there first married Vilipino girls, some of them doubth ‘ 

the European plan. Wut if any of these soldicrs should die to-morrow 
the young Filipino girls who married them would be put upon th 
pension roll for life under the provisions of this bill should it be enacted 


into law. I think a provision should be put in the bill to correspond 
with the legislation for the widows of the Civil War. 

But no provision was made to take eare of the matters sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Ohio then, and non made in the 


present bill. 

No one can claim it is fair to refuse to pension the poverty 
stricken widow of the Civil War veteran who saw 89 days’ 
fighting and then pass legislation placing upon the pension rol! 
widows of Spanish War soldiers who saw not a single day’ 
actual service. 

In a short time we will be called upon to vote on the 
Keating bill to pension veterans of our Indian wars. If you 
examine line 1, page 2, of that bill, you will note that the 
language is as follows—‘ and who served for 90 days in the 
campaign.” 

Widows of Civil War veterans are not entitled to pensions, 
I understand, unless they married those veterans previous to 
1891. It takes care of Spanish War veterans who marry ' 
time previous to the passage of this act. 

Take the case of a veteran who had seen actual fighting from 
the disaster at Bull Run to the surrender at Appomatox, who 
had been wounded on several occasions, and in addition hat 
suffered for years with disease contracted in the Army, getting 
married in 1891. His wife, although she may have been nurse 
as well as wife, for 24 years, would not be eligible to a pensio 
if her husband died to-day. 

On the other hand, if to-day her younger sister married 
Spanish War soldier who spent 75 days on a furlough and 15 
days in camp, who never smelled powder, and he was to di 
she would be entitled to a pension immediately. 

There were approximately 434.000 men engaged in the war 
mentioned in the Key bill. It has been stated that it was esti 
mated that approximately 10,000 widows—in addition to chi 
dren—would be affected and that the cost would not be 
than $1.500,000 the first year, 

Mr. Speaker, in my particular company about 75 men have 
married out of 95, or over 75 per cent I presume that this 
average is about the same as that of any othe 
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more 


Companys I! 
so, then there would be over 800,000 soldiers whose widov 
would be eligible to come under this act, in addition to thou 
sands upon thousands of children. In a few years the cost i 
very apt to be over 850,000,000 per year instead of the S 1,500,000 
predicted by some members of the Pension Committee. 

I believe in paying pensions to those who are deserving and 
who really need the pensions, but I would like to see legisln 
tion passed to take every undeserving and wealthy pensioner of 
of the roll. If we do not want to save this money, pay it to th: 
needy and deserving. 

As a member of the Pensions Committee T have voted for evel 
pension that I thought was deserving, whether it affected th 
soldier or his widow, and expect to do so, but will not vote to 
give pensions to the wealthy and the undeserving. 

It is not necessary to pass this bill in order to take care of 
the needy and deserving widows and children. If they can nof 
get a pension from the Bureau of Pensions, it is not hard for 
them—if their case has any merit whatever—to get a pension 
from the Pensions Committee. 

I am not afraid that the deserving will not be looked after; 
that is one thing that Congressmen are for. If these widow 
do not know enough about pensions to apply for one, they need 
have no fear that their Congressman will not look after them. 


| especially if they or their relatives have any political pull 


Now, take this provision in this bill. I will read from the bill now | 


before the House: ‘ That said widow shall have married said officer or 
enlisted man previous to the passage of this act.” It does not require 
even that he should be a soldier who served at the front during the 
war or that he was disabled, but it states “ that said widow shall have 
married said officer or enlisted man previous to the passage of this act.” 
I suggested last week that this provision ought to be amended to con- 
form to the general law and to the practice of this Government, so far 
as I know, since its foundation, and certainly for over half a century. 


A little further along he says: 


I commanded a regiment of veterans for three years. We served at 
the front during that entire service. We were 122 days under fire. We 
were in 40 battles of the war. * * *® Now you are proposing in this 
bill to pension the widow of the soldier who served only 90 days when, 


it has already been stated, he might have been on furlough for nearly 
the whole time. 


Also he states: 


Now, the widow of every soldier who served 90 days, no matter 
where she may be located, if she marries before the passage of this act 
and the soldier dies, she would be put on the pension roll for life. 


| for themselves. 


The chances are that some of these widows—against thei: 
will—wil! have pensions forced upon them by a grateful and 
farseeing Congressman. 

It has been said that the Spanish War veterans ask nothin 
Pass this law and see. You will find if you 
pass this law that at the next session of Congress you will be 
called upon to pay a pension to every Spanish War veteran- 
rich and poor, regular and voluntcer-—these who saw servic 
and these who did not, these who suffered from wounds and 
disease and those who did uot, those who saw years of service 
and those who saw 15 days of kitchen detail at some island 
camp. 

I realize it is hard to vote against some of the politician 
among the Spanish War veterans. They do not deny that the: 
have i political pull ihey net only admit if, they boust of 
I regd an article some time ago where some of these politiciar 
took credit for defeating for the supreme bench of the State of 
New York one of the most respected Members of this Hous 
Mr. Fitzceratp, because he had dared to vote against the Kes 
bill.. They did it all with their little hatchet If any man 
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here is going to vote for this bill contrary to his own better 
judgment, | want to say to him that I believe the Spanish War 
veterans are the same in his district as they are in mine, they 
are not in politics—as Spanish War veterans. 

This is quite a session for pensions, and the session is young 
yet. 

We have a bill to pension veterans of the Confederate Army 
and their widows, and to pay a bonus as well. 

We have another bill to pay the Treasury guards. These 
distingushed fighters, however, on account of their extreme 
bravery do not have to serve 90 days, as do the veterans of the 
Civil War—they only have to be on the pay roll of Uncle Sam, 
or some State or some Territory, 30 days in order to get on the 
pay roll. This bill also takes care of their widows, regardless 
of how much real estate and personal property they may own. 

I have not been able as yet to get a copy of the bill to pension 
the survivors of the home guards—those worthy heroes who 
volunteered to stay at home and protect the home fireside, and 
so forth—but presume it is being drawn up. Neither have I seen 
as yet the bill to protect the peace-at-any-price men, or the sur- 
vivors of the Knights of the Golden Circle, but presume these 
bills will appear in the near future. 

The House passed a bill the other day to pay an extra pension 
of $10 per month to those who could by affidavit or otherwise 
get their names on a so-called roll of honor, As these men had 
already received medals for their bravery, what more honor 
did they want? But wiiz, ask; it was not the roll of honor, but 
the $10 per month extra Yhat they wanted. 

I am not opposed to compensation for mothers and dependent 
children, I had the honor of introducing and helping to pass 
the Michigan mothers compensation act. If the fathers of this 
bill will “ cut out the bunk ” as the expression goes, that the bill 
should be passed on account of patriotism—when in many cases 
there was no patriotism, as the soldier had to serve out his 
time—and make it a bill to compensate all dependent widows 
and children who can prove to the judge of probate—as per our 
Michigan law—that they need help, I will vote for it. 

Of course, I know that the bill reads that it only applies to 
widows whose incomes do not exceed $250 per annum, but it 
will not be hard to get around a little thing like that, and the 
result will be in a few years, either by legislation or otherwise, 
that every widow will be under the act. 

I base my belief in this assertion from the fact that I under- 
stand a soldier must be disabled in order to draw a pension, 
and that affidavits must be made to this effect. A man to be 
n Member of this House or of the Senate ought not to be a 
man who is disabled, and yet I am informed that pensions 
are paid to some of these statesmen. If it is “easy” to get 
around the “disabled” feature, it will also be easy to get 
around the $250 provision. 

As I have said, it is easy to get pensions from the committee, 
and always will be. The present Pensions Committee, on ac- 
count of its former experience, I presume, has seen fit to adopt 
this amendment: 

In no case will a bil) be considered by this committee in connection 
with which the records of the War or Navy Departments show medical 
treatment for syphilis or other venereal disease of an aggravated char- 
acter, unless the Bureau of Pensions has specifically waived the same 
as a factor in present disabilities or cause of death. 

I would not say that pensions have ever been granted for 
disability occasioned by venereal diseases, but it does mean 
that the committee believes they ought to be on the safe side. 

Over a year ago I told the Spanish War veterans and other 
citizens of the twelfth district of Michigan exactly where I 
stood on the matter of pensions. Every Spanish War veteran 
with whon. I talked stated that I was right. 

When the Key bill was introduced I sent copies of this biil to 
Michigan. Some of the papers printed the bill in full, with the 
statement that I would vote against it and why. I have not 
had a single resolution, telegram, oer letter from any Spanish 
War veteran protesting against my attitude, neither have I had 
a single telegram, resolution, or letter from a single Spanish 
War veteran asking me to vote for the bill. 

They evidently believe the same as I do—that if I die my 
widow and children will be taken care of by this Government if 
they need it. 

I believe, gentlemen, that the sentiment in my district is not 
any different than it is in your districts. 

We are not of the opinion that in order to get volunteers for 
the next war you have to spend millions of dollars each year for 
pensions. 

We are more concerned that this country shall pay some qtten- 
tion te preparing for war so that the volunteers of the next 
war will have a better chance for their lives from disease than 
we are in pensions. 
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We are more concerned that the honor of this country shall 
be upheld, even at the price of war, than we are in pensions. 

The other day the first man to answer the call of the martyred 
President Lincoln for 75.000 volunteers in 1861 was buried. In 
delivering the funeral oration one of his best friends said, in 
part, as follows: 

We hear much of peace-at-any-price sacrifice. Peace with honor, 
yes. Peace to the honor of our country, yes. But if it means that 
we are to be the prey of international ambition, if it means that we 
are to do the bidding of every nation on earth, and that our flag must 
dip in disgrace, then we must not have peace. No nation can be weak 
to-day in prepareduess and strong to-morrow in efficiency. 

If sharing these sentiments gives a man the right to call him- 
self a patriotic American citizen, then the Spanish War veterans 
in my district and myself are patriotic Americans. But if be- 
lieving that patriotism consists in no personal sacrifice yourself, 
if it means that voting money for pensions to the worthy and 
unworthy alike, the rich and poor alike, and that this counts for 
more than answering your country’s call, then we are not 
patriotic American citizens. 





“A Comprehensive Immigration Policy and Program.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. ELSTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave heretofore 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
article entitled “A comprehensive immigration policy and pro- 
gram,” by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, of New York City. Dr. Gulick 
has resided in Japan for nearly 30 years, and is a member of the 
commission on relations with Japan, appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The purpose of 
this commission is to promote better relations between America 
and Japan. Other members of this commission are: Dr. John 
R. Mott, of international fame, who was recently offered the 
ambassadorship to China by President Wilson; Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, secretary of Presbyterian Foreign Board of Missions; Mr. 
Hamilton Holt, editor of the New York Independent: President 
Vincent, of the University of Minnesota; Bishop Frances J. Mc- 
Connell, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and others. 
A year ago Dr. Gulick, together with Dr. Shailer Mathews, presi- 
dent of the federal council, were sent to Japan as a Christian 
embassy. Representing, as they did, more than 17.000,000 mem- 
bers of Protestant churches connected with the federal council, 
they received not only marked attention from the Government 
but also from the educational, business, and newspaper world. 

The purpose of the following article by Dr. Gulick is to set 
forth a comprehensive plan for dealing with the entire immigra- 
tion problem in such a way as to meet the just demands of Pacific 
coast States to be freed from all danger of large Asiatic immigra- 
tion, and yet to accomplish this aid in such a way as to avoid 
race discrimination. The article is as follows: 

OUTLINES OF A COMPREHENSIVE IMMIGRATION POLICY AND Procram. 
IMMIGRATION—PAST AND PROSPECTIVE, 


Immigration the past decade bas been enormous (10,122,862 for the 
10 years ending 1914) and will in all probability become so again after 
the war closes. For the poverty of Europe and the frightful taxes that 
will be inevitable, together with the horror of militarism which has 
deluged the nations with blood, sown the fields with human bones, and 
overwhelmed all working classes, will cause millions to flee to a land 
free from militarism and relatively prosperous. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


Although America has vast resources, two-thirds of our toilers are in 
serious poverty, receiving less than $15 per week when they werk. 
Even at that rate, however, they are not sure of steady employment. 
The Federal Commission on [ndustrial Relations has disclosed how 
serious are the problems of unemployment and industrial unrest. Is 
there no casual relation between these problems and our recent rast 
immigration? 

IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 

America’s political institutions and social organizations are based on 
democra“y. nere ts developing among us, however, a large adult male 
alien population stil! owing allegiance to other Governments. The last 
census (1910) sheuws that out of 5,942,000 foreign-born males in 
America 21 years of age and over, 3,221,000 were still aliens. While 
770,000 born in Great Britain had become citizens of the United States, 
449,000 were still British: in the case of Germany 889,000 had become 
naturatized, while 389,000 were stili Germans. Those, however, who 
come from south Europe seem less ready to become Americans. Aus- 
tria, for instance, gave us 149.000 naturalized citizens to 460.000 aliens ; 
Hungary. 36.000 citizens to 219,000 aliens; and Russi~, 192,000 citizens 
to 545, aliens ; while Italy gave us only 126,000 citizens to 586,000 
aliens, ’ 
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How many of these aliens had been here less than five years and 
therefore were still ineligible for citizenship the table did not show. 
But, however that may be, it seems wholly undesirable that the pro- 
portion of aliens to naturalized citizens from any particular land sheuld 

e so large as these figures show. Should not the rate of permissible 

immigration be such as to keep the naturalized citizens from any land 
always in a substantial majority? 

These facts and considerations suggest the importance, on the one 
hand, of checking this inflow of vast numbers who maintain allegiance to 
foreign Governments and also, on the other hand, of promoting such 
education of aliens permanently residing in America as shall help them 
rapidly to acquire our ideas and ideals, and transform them speedily into 
true American citizens. 

These is, however, another Important set of factors bearing upon 
America’s immigration problems, namely: 

THE NEW ORIENT. 

New Japan has already acquired the mechanical instruments, the 
political, economic, and industrial methods, and the science, educa- 
tion, ideas, and ideals of occidental civilization. New China is rapidly 
following in the footsteps of Japan. Both are increasingly self-conscious 
and insistent on courteous treatment and observance of treaties. They 
are asking, with growing earnestness, for recognition on a basis of 
equality with nations of the West. 

The great world probtem of the twentieth century is undoubtedly the 
problem of the contact of the East and the West. Whether it shall 
bring us weal or woe depends largely on the United States. Shall our 
oriental policy be based on race pride, disdain, and selfishness? Shall 
it be entirely devoid of sympathy? And shall we rely on brute force 
for carrying it through? Or shall we give justice, courtesy, and a 
square deal, refusing to be stamped by ignorance, ill-founded suspicion, 
and falsehood? Shall we “prepare” to maintain by our military might 
a policy of arrogant disregard of their needs and feelings, or shall we 
remove dangers of conflict by a policy of friendly consideration and 
genuine helpfulness? 

THE NEW ORIENTAL POLICY. 


The new Orient renders obsolete and dangerous our nineteenth cen- 
tury Asiatic policy. Let us now promptly adopt a new policy—one that 
will provide, on the one hand, for the just demands of the Pacific 
Coast States to be protected from a swamping Asiatic immigration ; 
and yet that also provides, on the other hand, for full courtesy of 
treatment and for compicte freedom from race discrimination, which 
is inevitably regarded as humiliating. The new policy should provide 
for observance of the spirit no less than of the wording of our treaties, 
and be thus in harmony with the principles of good neighborliness. 

THE NEW IMMIGRATION POLICY, 

All this means that we need comprehensive immigration legislation 
dealing with the entire question in such a way as to conserve American 
institutions, protect American tabor from dangerous economic competi- 
tion and promote intelligent and enduring friendliness between America 
and all the nations, East and West. 

THE LITERACY TEST. 

Restriction of immigration has been widely demanded in recent 
years. Three times Congress has passed a literacy-test Immigration 
bill. Three times has it been vetoed. But even if it became law. would 
it suitably and adequately regulate immigration? Would it avail in 
maintaining a wholesome proportion between the aliens and the nat- 
uralized? Moreover, a literacy-test law could not wisely be applied to 
Asiatics, for it would admit millions. 


NUMERICAL LIMITATION, 


Do we not now need legislation limiting immigration on a numerical 
basis? Should not the annual immigration be adapted to our economic 
conditions? And should not that limitation deal equally with all races? 
Should it not also provide for their rapid education and Americaniza- 
tion? 





IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION AND “ PREPAREDNESS.” 


Such a policy and program constitutes one of the pressing needs of 
the times. Quite as important as military ‘“‘ preparedness” to resist 
attack is diplomatic and legislative “ preparedness” to reduce tension 
and promote international friendship. 

The following paragraphs present in barest outlines: 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR COMPREHENSIVE IMMIGRATION LEGIS- 
LATION. 


1. THE CONTROL CF IMMIGRATION, 


Immigration from every land should be controlled, and, if excessive, 
it would be restricted. The principle of restriction should be applied 
equally to every land, and thus avoid differential race treatment. 


2. AMERICANIZATION THE PRINCIPLE OF CONTROL. 


The proven capacity for genuine Americanization on the part of those 
already here from any land should be the measure for the further im- 
migration of that people. Newcomers make their first contact with 
America through those who speak their own language. The Americani- 
zation, therefore, of newcomers from any land depends largely on the 
influence of those already here irom that land. The number of new- 
comers annually admissible from any land therefore should be closely 
dependent on the number of those from that land who, having been 
here five years or more. have actually become American citizens. These 
know the language, customs, and ideals of both peoples, ours and theirs. 

America should admit as immigrants only so many aliens from any 
land as she can Americanize. 


3. THE PROPOSED RESTRICTION LAW. 


Let therefore an immigration law be passed which provides that the 
maximum permissible annual immigration from any land shall be a 
definite per cent (say 5) of those fom that land who have already 
become naturalized citizens, together with their American-born children. 

The grandchildren as a rule do not know their ancestrai language, 
and therefore do not aid particularly in the Americanization of new- 
comers. 

The permissible annual immigration from the respective countries, as 
calculated from the census of 1910, shows that in general there would 
be no restriction on immigration from North Europe. The reverse, 
however, would be the case for the countries of South Europe. The 
permissible immigration from China and Japan would be less than that 
which has been coming in recent years. 

Provision should be also made for the protection of all newcomers 
from ruthless exploitation and for their distribution, employment, and 
rapid Americanization. To aid in the accomplishment of these ends 
the Federal Government should establish— 
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4 RnR 
All aliens should register a } Am 
zens and should pay an annual t f of, say, $10 We need 
to know who the aliens are and wher he and they need to know 
that we know thes¢ facts about the \ tem of registrat 1 could 
be worked out in connection with \ ployment bureau, a 1 
gested by the late Prof. Henderson, that \ ve police I 
velilance. This bureau should be regardéd a ethod for y 
aid, not of hostile and suspicious c¢ ) \ 
4 BUREAU FOR THE EDUCA Y OF 
This burden should set standards, prepare textbool ‘ 
} establishment of night schools by States, cit at h 
receive Federal subsidies and hoki e: iinat i 1 i } i 
the examinations should be free Provision should be 1 0 ‘ 
duction of the registration fee by, say, $1 for every examination 7 
The education should be simple and pract l, avo 
proficiency. Let there be six examinations. three in Englis! nd 
each in the history of the At in people, in th ! f 
Government—local, State, and Federa nd in the ideals of « 
When all the cxaminations have been pa d there would sf i 
the annual registration fee of $4 so ! the i 
remain an alien. There should also be 
3. NEW REGULATIONS FOR TITR RUREAU OF NATURALIZAI 
Citizenship should be granted only to those who have passed t 
quired examinations previded by the bureau of alien education and have 
maintained good behavior during the five years of probat ry resi 
| dence. The naturalization ceremony t well take the form of a 
dignified welcome service iv on a single day in the vear. the Fourth 
| of July, with appropriate welcome oratior inners, ulg nd 
banquets. 
7. CITIZENSHIP FOR ALL WHO QO LIFY, GARDLESS 
Eligibility to naturalization should ised upon perso 
eations of intelligence, knowledg md character The 1 fi 
race should be neither a qualification nor a disqualification 
Such are the main outlines of the proposed comprehensive ! 
structive program here offered for th olution of the entire imu 
tion problem, Asiatic as well as European For a more adequat 
standing, however, of this general proposal we should consid 















































































8 A FEW ADDITIONAL DETAILS. 
(a) No change should be made in the schedule for maximum im 


gration between the census periods With each new census a new 
schedule should be prepared, but tt should not go into operation auto 
matically. Congres should reconsider the whole matter once in 10 
years upon receiving the figures based upon the new census and de 
either to adopt the new schedule or some new percentage rate or pe 
sibly to continue the same schedule for another decade 

(b) Provision should be made for certain excepted « Covert 
ment officials, travelers, and students would. of course, be admitted out 
side of the fixed schedule figures. Aliens who have already 1 ! 
America and taken out their first papers or who have pa all ti 
required examinations should also doubt e admitted freely, re ! 
less of the schedule. Wives coming to join their husbands and children 
15 vears of age or under coming to join a parent might also be included 
among the excepted classes By provid for h exception the 
drastic feature of the proposed plan would be largely, perhaps whol 
relieved. 

(ec) Should the restriction required by the 5 per cent plan le 
garded as excessively severe, either the per cent rate could be advanced 
or, what might perhaps be preferable. the 5 per cent restriction might 
be applied only to males 16 years of age and over 

(d) In order to provide for countries from which few ha be 
American citizens, a minimum permissible annual immigration 
500 or 1,000, might be allowed, regardless of the percentage rat: 

(ec) Registration, with payment of the fee, might well be required « 
of male aliens 21 years of age and over Since, however, it is I } 


desirable that immigrant women also should learn the En wrung 
provision might be made that all alien women should register without 
payment of the fee and be given the privileges of education and of 
taking the examinations free of cost. This privilege might extend ove 
a period of five years. After passing the examinations there should | 
no further requirement for registration. If, however, after five yenr 
the examinations have not been passed, then they should be requir: 
pay a registration tax of $6 annually, a reduction of $L b 
for every examination passed. 

(f) In order to meet special cases and exigencies, such as rel! 








ing allowed 


or political persecutions, war, famine, or flood, provision might well I 
made to give special power to the Commissioner of Immigration, in eo: 
sultation with the Commissioner of Labor and one or two other sy 


high officials. to order exceptional treatment 

(gz) The proposed policy, if enacted into law, would put into the 
hands of Congress a flexible instrument for the continuous aid exact 
regulation of immigration, adapting it from time to time to th 
economic conditions of the count: 

(h) How the war is to influence future immigration is w 














Some anticipate an enormous increase, while others expect a decrease 
Is it not important for Congress to take complete and exact cont 
of the situation while the present lull is on, and be able to deter 
what the maximum immigration shall be, before we find oursely 
overwhelmed with its magnitude? If the post-bellum immigration 
should prove to be small, a law limiting it to figures prope lbw ¢} 
lan would do no harm. If it should prove to be enormou 

be prepared to deal with it. 

(i) An objection to the proposed plan is raised by om It 
urged that tens of thousands would suffer the hardship of deportati 
because of arrival after the maximum limit has been reached Such a 
condition, however, could easily be avoided by a little care in the 
matter of administration. VProvision could be made, for instance. tha 
each of the transportation lines bringl: immigrants from any part 
lar Jand should agree with the immigration office upon the maxin 
number of immigrants that it may bring to America during the vea: 
the sum total! of these agreement: cing equal to maximum pern 
immigration from that particular land There would ther ne 
ger of deportation because of excessive immis tion The steamst 
lines, moreover, would see to it that their immigration accom: 
tions would be continuously occupied throughout the ear, 
thus a rush during the first two or three months of the year 

(j) A second objection is raised by some, namely, the difficulty of 


selecting the favored few in those countries where the restrictior 
would be severe. This difficulty, however, would be complete! 
ated by the steamship companies themselves Immigrant 
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secure passage in the order of their purchase of tickets—first come 
first served. 

(k) In order to alleviate Peypeore: | as far as possible, might not 
immigration-inspection offices be established in the principal cities of 
departure and provision be made that all immigration from specified 
regions should receive inspection at those offices alone, such inspec- 
tion to be final? 

An exact and full statement of the numerical results of the appli- 
eation of these restrictive principles to each people would require 
comprehensive statistical tables. It may be enough to give merely 
a few tllustrative figures. The permissible maximum annual immigra- 
tion for the current decade (males 14 years of age and over) would 
he for Japan 1,220, for China 1,107, and for Italy 44,091. The follow- 
ing table shows what the actual immigration was of such males and 
what the result of the proposed restriction would have been: 


Actual immigration of | Excess beyond the per- 





males 14 years of age missible annual maxi- 
: and over. mum, 
Year. 
as ———_-_— 
Japan. | China. | Italy. | Japan. China. | Italy. 
ical oh linen dae ad eee ee 
BOER: obi bi divsudin elem eae 1, 264 1,030 126,118 | oy Jaceeusé 82,027 
ONG, tetas Oreck eee 1,721 | 1,200 {100,867 | 501 | 93 | 56,776 
SOED. .5.0d5b00560uN shhosnsckstenes 2,877 1, 530 (192, 334 | 1, 657 | 423 | 148,243 
WME, « (citeesibinagadaneteeksaal 3,001 | 1,934 198,008 | 1,781 827 | 153,917 
618s 5 Lute ti cea. ee 3,429 | 2,084 | 24,358 2,209} 977 /|...... a 


Would not the above proposals for a comprehensive and construc- 
tive immigration policy coordinate, systematize, and rationalize our 
entire procedure in dealing with immigration and solve in a funda- 
mental way its most perplexing difficulties? Such a policy would pro- 
tect American labor from danger of sudden and excessive immigration 
from any land. It would promote the wholesome and rapid assimila- 
tion of all newcomers; it would regulate the rate of the coming of 
immigrants from any land by the proven capacity of fitness of those 
from that land already here; it would keep the newcomers always in 
the minority; it would be free from every trace of differential race 
treatment. Our relations with Japan and China would thus be right. 

Such a policy, therefore, giving to every people the “ most-favored- 
nation treatment,” would maintain and deepen our international friend- 
ship on every side. 

Criticism of this plan is invited. If the reader finds himself in 
harmony with this proposal, a letter of indorsement would be ap- 
preciated. 





Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 10, 1916, 


On the bill to pension widows and minor: children of officers and 
enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, Philippine insurrec- 
tion, or in China, 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill to pen- 
sion the widows and orphans of soldiers who served in the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or in China. It is not 
just that the United Spanish War Veterans should carry this 
additional burden. Those opposed to this bill, in war, would 
be the very ones who are always found where the bullets are 
thickest—back under the ammunition wagon—or serving their 
country by staying at home selling their goods at wartime 
prices. They should be the last to object to sharing the burden 
of those who went to the front. 

Economy should not be practiced at the expense of our 
volunteer soldiery. They did not haggle. They offered them- 
selves freely, more men coming forward than the Nation could 
use, Asking no questions, dying without a whimper, they in- 
curred the danger willingly and without question. In the pride 
and strength of their young manhood they went out, many of 
them broken by the strain to which the tropical climate sub- 
jected them. It would be putting small encouragement upon 
patriotic duty if a man were to know that, after he had sacri- 
ficed his health, his strength, and life for his country, the claim 
of his widow and orphans would be regarded with cold dis- 
favor—a graft. It has always been our pride and boast that 
we rely for our safety upon our volunteer soldiery; that here 
conscription is unnecessary ; that patriotism is all the incentive 
our enlistment needs. If we begin to peep and botanize upon 
the claim of the widow and the orphan of these soldiers, it is a 
sad comment upon American gratitude. 

In the fifteen years since the war these brave fellows have not 
asked any legislation for themselves. The bill before us is 
framed, at their unselfish request, only for the needy widows 
nnd orphans, Statistics available show that there is a real 
need. At a time when mutterings of discontent are in the air, 
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when no one knows what a day may bring forth, when wars and 
rumors of war shock the mind and strain the nerve, when the 
friendly nation of to-day becomes the bitter enemy of to-mor- 
row, shall we eall noisy attention to the fact that the volunteer 
soldier has no place in the heart of the Nation; that his death 
for his country is a slight incident, to be brushed aside as of 
no moment, and for his widow and his orphan there is no 
claim upon the gratitude of the country he served? 








Pensions. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 
or 
HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I do not want this occasion to 
pass without saying a few words in favor of this bill, which 
provides pensions for the widows of our soldier boys who suf- 
fered, endured, and fought in the War with Spain and helped to 


maintain the honor of the Stars and Stripes when that glorious . 


emblem was insulted and in peril. 

I am not ashamed of the record my own State of Kansas 
made in that conflict. Kansas, before the call was cold upon 
our President’s lips, furnished three of the best volunteer regi- 
ments that ever was recruited. Kansas was the first State to 
complete her muster and tender her quota of volunteers for 
service to our President, ready and anxious to go where duty 
ealled. Part of our volunteers were hurried across the sea and 
did loyal and effective service in the Philippines. Others waited 
patiently for the welcome call from Chickamauga and the Army 
posts in Virginia, which circumstances did not permit to come. 
Still others, a fourth regiment, was trained and equipped, await- 
ing orders from the War Department, ready to answer its 
country’s call. Our men were efficient and brave, and there 
was developed in that short period of service military talent and 
skill that has found just recognition to promotion to the Regu- 
lar Army. Men were developed in that conflict from the ranks 
of the Kansas volunteers who now have been promoted to high 
military positions, and who have but recently been recognized 
for their genius in handling the difficult and trying situation on 
our southern borders. 

All patriotic citizens are willing to give their assent to the 
proposition that our Government provide adequate and liberal 
pensions to its defenders. We have come to the point where we 
recognize that we owe a debt of incalculable gratitude to the 
soldiers who offered their services and lives to the Nation in 
its needs, and also that we owe this same gratitude to the noble 
and self-sacrificing women because of the patriotism that bade 
their young hnsbands go to the front and battle for our Nation's 
honor and rights. Thoughts of privation and hardships during 
their husbands’ absence were dismissed from their minds. A 
great many of these soldiers, being young and just starting in 
life, with but little of this world’s goods, left their families 
almost without any resources. They did not volunteer for the 
little salary attached to thew enlistment. There were but few 
of them but who were receiving more wages in their daily walk 
of life than they could hope to get for their service. It was not 
for this small allowance that they answered their country’s 
call. They were patriots themselves, but they were no more 
patriotic than the wife who bade them go. 

Can a nation ever hope to compensate these brave women for 
this self-sacrifice? Can a nation’s gratitude be measured by 
the few dollars that it will cost our Government to provide 
relief for them now? We are just coming into the proper appre- 
ciation of the important part these good women had in bringing 
triumph to our cause. 

The burden of our Nation’s obligation to these widows, in a 
great many instances, has fallen upon our municipalities and 
private charitable institutions. They have been more sympa- 
thetic and liberal to this class of women and their orphan chil- 
dren than has our Nation. These local sources of charity have 
not reached all the deserving cases, and we all know of sad 
instances that are meritorious and deserving. 

This Nation should come to believe that it owes much to 
these women for their patient self-sacrifice. We have allowed 
these widows and orphans to be accounted and looked upon as 
objects of charity. What a low estimate to plate upon our 
obligation. They are not objects of charity, because we owe 
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them a gratitude for which we have never paid them. When we 
give them that which we owe we will be but doing our full duty, 
and should ask no commendation. 

When this relief is given regularly in the way of a pension 
we will have a national conscience a little more void of offense, 
and thé problem of our obligation will at least be partly 
solved. Appreciation will not be lacking on their part when we 
accomplish this. Why permit them to remain in necessitous 
circumstances, when this trifling relief. given regularly, will 
enable these widows to maintain their home and family? We 
are bound in the interest of good citizenship to give her this 
needed relief. 

I have always been in favor of liberal pensions to the widows 
of all soldiers who have had service in any of our country’s 
wars, and I believe that this law will be a step in the right 
direction and will lead to the fulfillment of our kindred obliga- 
tion to the widows of soldiers who fought in our various 
Indian wars. We have moved far enough along from the limi- 
tation placed upon the law relating to the marriage and grant- 
ing of pensions to the widows of the veterans of our Civil War 
to adjust that limitation also, and I would like to give my 
support to an amendment to the present law raising the limit 
of marriage with these veterans to a date nearer our own time. 
It seems to me that it would be the proper thing for a grateful 
nation to give the same relief to the women who have married 
soldiers of our Civil War since 1890. 

This bill provides for pensions to widows of soldiers of the 
Spanish War on the soldiers’ death without asking any ques- 
tions as to whether the cause of his death was due to injuries 
received by him in line of duty. While it is true that we.did 
not come to the appreciation of our obligation to the widows of 
veterans of the Civil War in this particular until the year 1890, 
yet we corrected that error at that time, and. thus seeing our 
neglect regarding them we should see that this same error does 
not fall upon the widows of soldiers who fought in our more 
recent wars. I heartily approve of the provision in this bill, 
which does not carry with it the technical necessity for the 
widow to prove that her husband’s death was due to injury 
received in line of duty. It seems to me that is a just and 
equitable prov'sion. If she is a widow and is in need. her wants 
are just as prossing and our obligations are just as strong as if 
her husband had been taken while he was in the service. 

Many instances of the wants and needs of widows of soldiers 
of this class have come to me from my own district. I know of 
the circumstances and conditions surrounding many of these 
enses, and a great many of them. and I might say practically all 
of them, possess the greatest merit. 

Our pension laws generally are hedged about by entirely too 
many technicalities. A great many of them who came from the 
Army with health broken have answered the last roll call. 
Many bave lost their limbs. many have lost their bealth from 
hardships and exposure, incurred disease from insanitary 
camps. and these ailments will stick to them through life and 
grow worse as the years pass by. The wife who saw him march 
away and the zirl wh« married him on his return has just begun 
her burden of care. Heretofore the limited rule of our crati- 
tude was so guarded that many deserving ones have been get- 
ting no pensions. 

TLese widows and the widows of all soldiers can not be too 
promptly and generously accorded their dues out of our Nation’s 
Treasury. Our Nation is abundantly able. and I believe that we 
are all willing to bestow upon them sufficient pensions to give 
them this much-needed relief. 

I sincerely hope that this measure will become a law. 





Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. EDWIN D. RICKETTS, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am heartily in favor of this bill to pension widows and minor 
children of officers and enlisted men who served in the War with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and in China. I have read 
the bill over, word by word and line by line, and have studied 
it thoroughly, and have reached the conclusion that it is a just 
and proper bill and should be passed by this House. 
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During these warfares 484,000 your 
United States served their country in a most telli ima ¢ 
phatic way. This number is about 18 per cent of the numb 
who served in the war between the Stat It is ] 
this bill, in its amended form, 1 t! Wm S12 per mont! 
to the widow of an honorably d ad sx er or 
served during the War with Spain or the P pine sul tion 
during her widowhood and $2 monthly for ea child ler 16 
years of age. The pension is to be limited only to tl ‘ vive 
is without means of support other than her d 
actual net income not exceeding $250 per year. 

Under existing law this allowance to wii and orphans « 
men who served in other wars has been provided, whethe 
beneficiary be rich or poor. Under the report of the commit 
the number of widows and orphans to be benefited by the pro 
posed measure can not be definitely certained. Inquiry ¢ 
the camps of the United Spanish War Veterans indicates that 
there are about 4.000 widows of men who served durin the 
Spanish War and the Philippine insurrection. No one can state 
definitely just what percentage of these widows come within 
the purview of the bill—that is, that have no means of support 
other than their daily labor, and so forth—and to so estimate 
it would only be a conjecture. According to the report of the 
committee, the destitute widows and their dependents are cared 
for in the main by the United Spanish War Veterans. It is 
inequitable to ask the men who offered their lives to their coun- 
try in war service to make this additional financial sacrifice, 
when the burden should be carried by the mass of our popula- 
tion which did not serve with the colors. If you will but stop 
and think, it has been 15 years since the Spanish War brok 
out, and this is the first request for legislation ever made by 
the organization of United Spanish War Veterans. They ¢ 
tainly have been very unselfish, and their late request com 
mends them to us, for they are asking nothing for themselves 
absolutely nothing—but only a provision for the helpless wid 
and orphan. 

Under the present pension laws the widow, or quite a majJority 
of them, have a pensionable status if they can show that their 
husbands’ death was directly due to disability incurred in the 
service. This always seemed to me to be unjust, and T most 
sincerely hope that this feature of the present law may by this 


Congress be eliminated, for the Government certainly has suffi- 
cient knowledge of the soldier’s service to know whether or 
not he entered upon that service as a man in a healthy condi- 
tion; and if he has been pensioned since his service, this Gov 
ernment knows that he incurred his disability while serving his 
country. Why, then, should his poor widow be required to fur 
nish testimony that he died from the disease which he incurred 
in the service? 

The presumption would be that he died because of that dis- 
ease, or as a result of same. No person can testify truthfully 
that a soldier died as a result of a disease incurred in the 
service of his country, except an expert physician; and he, of 
necessity, would have been required to be with the soldier all 
during his service in order to give any accurate or correct testi 
mony in relation thereto. This bill eliminates this feature of 
the law, and I most heartily concur in this elimination 
Now, the Spanish-American soldiers and the Philippine sol- 
diers rendered invaluable service to this country. This was the 
first time in the history of our country that the American sol- 
dier and sailor served in the Tropics and the Orient, under cli- 
matic and hygienic conditions unusual to him. They were sub- 
jected to the climatic diseases prevalent in these territeries or 
countries, which were numerous, and which struck down to 
death many of our American boys. They received no bounty 
or substitute money, and were not drafted for service. I am 
proud to say that they volunteered their service because of the 
patriotic spirit that dwelt in their hearts. They were loyal 
true American citizens, who were willing to give up their lives 
in order to preserve the honor of their country and to u 
its institutions and preserve its rights. The mere nominal « 
pensation that they received is nothing when compart 
the most excellent service which they rendered. 

The committee, in its report, says that of the 434,000 who 
served in these warfares, about one-fourth were in Regula 
service, and from 75,000 to 100,000 were assigned to duty in ft)! 
Philippine Islands. In these warfares there were 826 batt! 
and skirmishes, in 515 of which men were killed or wou 


bricie 


The whole mortality of the campaigns was 12,000. Man 
them left widows and families of children 

Now, if we were not to provide for tl dependents of 
latest type of our patriotic citizenship, while lavishly m 
provision for the widows and dependents of those who served 
in all the other wars of the Republic, this would mean to ine 


this Government on a charge of unjust discriminati 
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In my judgment, if we expect to increase our Army and Navy 
we must show to the citizenship of this Nation tm a clear and 
unambiguous manner that it is the policy and eee of this 
Government to take care of the widows and orphans-éf the vol- 
unteer soldiery who sacrifice their lives upon the field of battle 
in defense of the country which they love. The young men of 
this Nation to-day are far more intelligent than they ever were 
in the history of our people, and there is nothing that would 
make the young man lose his patriotism more quickly than to 
know that the Government under which he lives places a very 
low estimate upon the sacrifices that young men must, of neces- 
sity, make when they enlist in either the Army cr Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, I most sincerely hope that this House may pass 
this bill, and that at the very earliest possible date the Commit- 
tee on Pensions may order out the bill to remove from the pres- 
ent law the time limit to widows who have married veterans of 
the Civil War. Under the law as it now stands no widow can 
obtain a pension who may have married a soldier since June 
27, 1890. This law, in my judgment, is grossly unfair. It is the 
duty of this Government to take care of its soldiers and their 
widows and orphans, and a great many of the widows to-day 
have married the old soldier and made him a .good wife and 
cared for him and looked after his interests for a number of 
years or until the time of his death. She gave him the very 
best care of which she was capable, and now the Government, 
notwithstanding the fact that she has rendered this most splen- 
did service to the man who served this Nation, says that she 
ean not have a pension because she did not marry prior to June 
27, 1890. 

In my judgment this is wrong, unfair, and unjust, and this 
feature of that law should be repealed, and repealed at once. 




















































Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 17, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker. a new Member of this body no 
doubt gets an erroneous impression of Congress the first few 
days, or I might say weeks, when his attention is devoted prin- 
cipally to listening to those who seem to have a grievance or a 
grouch, or, putting it in a milder form, to criticizing everything 
that has been done and is going to be done, especially by this 
administration. This spirit, as well as the exercise of it, was 
not confined to the minority either. for it seemed to be quite 
general on the part of some in both parties. This, of course, 
makes for the time being a rather peculiar impression on a 
novice; however, I am glad to say that my association with 
men upon this great committee of the Post Office and Post Roads 
has clearly demonstrated to me that it is much easier to criticize 
than it is to construct; it takes but little thought to prepare a 
stinging criticism of something or some act of another, but it 
takes a great deal of thought, plenty of hard work, to construct 
legislation for a great department like the Post Office Depart- 
ment; hence I can readily see why some prefer to devote them- 
selves to criticism rather than to give their help to construct. 

As a new Member of Congress, I consider it very fortunate 
that I should be placed on this very important committee, com- 
posed of men who are liberal and broad minded; men whose 
whole aim and effort is to legislate for the best interest of the 
department and for the people as a whole. 

In all the hearings before this committee, men from all parts 
of the country appeared before us and gave their ideas and 
best thoughts in presenting their claims; and during our delib- 
erations as a committee I was most profoundly impressed with 
the fact that partisan politics was entirely lost sight of, and 
the bickerings indulged in on this floor by so many did not 
appear in this committee. It is true that some of us felt that 
other legislation should have been placed as riders upon this 
bill; as fer one I felt that as a part of this bill we should have 
included a provision for the retirement of the superannuated 
employees of this department. This question has been before 
the executive department as well as before the Congress for 
mmany years. It seems to me that the present law is harsh and 
inhuman, as it prohibits the maintenance of a civil-service pen- 
sion List, and makes it the imperative duty of the executive 














office to drop from the service all employees who are pernia- 
nently. incapacitated from performing further service, ‘This is 


true notwithstanding the fact that this unfortunate condition 
may have been brought about by the constant grind at his post 


of duty. 


I remember very distinetly of a particular case in my own city, 


where a faithful old letter carrier had borne his pack day after 
day, through sunshine and storm, from September 1, 1886, until 
some time in May, 1909. Completely worn out Carey Davis 


staggered and fell under his load, and within 60 days thereafter 
his resignation was called for by the department; and ever 
since that date he has been, and is now, a complete physical 
wreck, with no income to sustain him, and must rely upon the 
help of others, not receiving the same degree of consideration 
as the faithful old horse, which, no longer fit for duty, in most 
instances is cared for and protected because of faithful services 
rendered. Hundreds of such cases, no doubt, can be cited simi- 
lar to the one I have mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, I might add further that I understand now that 
there is a standing order to the effect that any letter carrier 
absenting himself from duty for a period of 150 days during any 
one year, because of sickness or otherwise, will be dismissed 
from the service, no matter how long he may have served. 

When a man becomes a pack horse, such as these men are for 
a period of 25 or 30 years, through all kinds of weather, it would 
be strange, indeed, if they would not be more susceptible to 


accident and sickness than men more favorably situated. So - 


I repeat it is a harsh and inhuman rule that now has been gov- 
erning this department. It is not only inhuman but it is expen- 
sive to the department. 

There are now many employees in the Postal Service who 
should be retired on account of their age and physical infirm- 
ities. Many of these men have spent their lives in the service. 
On account of the long hours and the exacting nature of their 
employment, they have not been able to engage in any other 
line of business nor to lay aside a competence for old age. In 
other words, to use the too often used common expression, “ He 
has outlived his usefulness.” Good administration and human- 
ity alike demand that some provision be made to care for these 
veterans of a most valuable service rendered the people and the 
Government. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for 1910, 
says: 


Nearly every country of importance makes some provision for pen- 
sioning its employees when they are overtaken by old age, and many 
of the large corporations of this country have.advised a similar plan 
for the retirement of their aged employees. From the standpoint of 
economy alone it would seem that this Government should do likewise. 
In the Postal Service, on account of the long hours, the small salaries, 
the exacting nature of the duties petfoemes, the employees are rarely 
able to lay up a competence for old age. It is hoped, therefore, that 
Congress will take action looking to the retirement in some suitable 
manner of its superannuated employees. 


The Postmaster General, in his report for 1911, says: 


Almost without exception foreign nations provide for the pension- 
ing of civil-service employees when they become superannuated. Large 
corporations in this country are rapidly adopting the same principle 
in the retirement of their aged employees. On business grounds, if 
for no other reason, the Government should do likewise. While the 
compensation of postal employees has been considerably increased dur- 
ing the last féw years, it is hardly more than is sufficient to meet 
necessary living expenses, and, consequently, does not permit the put- 
ting aside of any considerable savings against old age. It is believed 
that a civil pension based on length of employment should be granted 
by the Government. Benefits to the service far outweighing the ex- 
pense of such pensions would undoubtedly result. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for the 
same year, says: 


Nearly every country of importance makes some provision for pen- 
sioning its civil employees when they are overtaken by old age, and 
many of the corporations of this country have devised a similar plan 
for the retirement of their aged empioyees. From the standpoint of 
economy alone it would seem that this Government should do likewise. 
In the Postal Service, on account of the long hours, the small salaries, 
and the exacting nature of the duties performed, the employees are 
rarely able to lay up a competence for old age. 

At post offices of the first class the employees number about 50,000, 
and less than 1,200 of this number have reached the age of 65, many of 
whom are in nowise superannuated. It is believed, therefore, that less 
than 2 per cent of the employees of classified post offices would be 
retired under a oS system. 

In the Post Office Service a large sum of money accrues annually from 
the lapsed salaries of employees absent without pay, where no sub- 
stitute is employed or where the substitute receives less than the 
salary of the absent clerk or carrier, and also on account of fallure to 
fill vacancies immediately, or where the force is reduced temporarily 
during the dull season when vacancies occur. The employees themselves, 
in a measure, contribute to this fund, since the absence of regular 
employees throws additional burdens on those remaining on duty. This 
fund is more than sufficient to cover the cost of pensions for the super- 
annuated employees amongst the 60,000 clerks and carriers at first and 
second class post offices. here is another source of revenne that might 
be properly used to constitute a pension fund, and that is the money 
turned into the Treasury each year from money orders issued and never 
presented for payment, 
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The Postmaster General, in his report for 1912, says: 


Civil pensions based on length of service should be granted to postal 
employees when they become superannuated. It is likely that the 
expense of such a system would be more than offset by gains in oe 
Although the compensation of postal employees has been considerably 
increased during the past few years, it is still insufficient to permit 
adequate savings against old age. Foreign nations pension their aged 
employees, as do also many corporations; and on business grounds, 
if for no ether reason, the Government should do likewise. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for 1912, 
says: f 


Traveling on Armed Merchant Vessels. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFF: McLEMORE 
OF TEXAS 


In tne Hovuse or Representatives, 

In the Postal Service the employees rarely are able to accumulate 
savings, and the injury of an employee in the line of duty, necessitating 
his absence without pay or resulting in death, is a serious hardship to 
his family. The Government should take the lead in dealing fairly 
with congbagees who are injured while in the performance of duty and 
those who, when burdened with years and worn out with faithful 
service, are forced to relinquish their positions because no longer able 
to work. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for 1914, 
says: 

It is said that the loss sustained by the Government on account of 
superannuation aggregates many millions annually. A careful canvas 
of first and second class post offices seems to indicate that these losses 
are probably less proportionately in the Postal Service than elsewhere. 
Alertness, dexterity, quickness of hand and eye, and other qualities of 
youth are peculiarly required for the performance of post-office work, 
and tend of themselves to assist in reducing superannuation in the 
service. However, superannuation is an important problem in pees 
reorganizing the Post Office Service, and the increasing volume of 


parcel-post traffic accentuates the need for an early and definite 
solution. 


Some postmasters refrain, for humanitarian reasons, from recommend- 
ing demotions and removals in accordance with the declining efficiency 
of employees. The result to some extent is that tenure of office in the 
Government service does not now depend on the law nor on the uniform 
needs of the service, but upon the varying temperaments of the post- 
masters and their varying conception of their public duty. This con- 
dition is wrong, and works injustice to the employees and loss to the 
Government. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, on March 1, 1915, in 
a communication to Senator BANKHEAD, which was printed in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 4, said: 


Superannuation, however, remains a pressing and urgent problem, 
as a practical plan for dealing with it effectually should be accepted and 
advocated. 

Mr. Speaker, it can readily be seen that administration officers 
hesitate to recommend a dismissal or even a reduction in salary 
of superennuated employees. They have spent their lives in 
the service of the Government, and it is hard to say, “ You have 
given us the best of your life; you are no longer capable of doing 
your duties that are incumbent upon you.” Yet the drain upon 
the department by their retention at full pay is unquestionably 
far greater than would be the cost of a reasonable retirement 
pension. 

This principle has been recognized by our municipalities; 
practically every large city in the United States has some form 
of pensioning their superannuated and disabled employees. 

The only argument that can be made against this system is 
the question of expense. The claim has been made by some 
that the amount to be appropriated for the initial costs and 
future maintenance of such a system would be so large as to 
become a burden. To this I can not agree. Even should the 
Government be at an actual loss in dollars and cents for the time 
being, the amount of good that must find its source and origin 
in such legisiation, both to the service and for the faithful em- 
ployees of the service, will be far greater than all the cost. 


Friday, February 18, 1916. 































Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, the resolution which 1 have 
offered for the consideration of this House was conceived in an 
earnest desire to contribute toward the clearing of the dark at- 
mosphere which overhangs the foreign relations of this Nation, 
and was framed with painstaking consideration of the many 
features of the problem and the many points of view from which 
that problem can be considered. 

This House pursues from day to day the healthy, normal 
course of attending to the proper and pressing business of this 
Nation, which, in the happy nature of events, is now at peace; 
and yet, from time to time, insistent echoes of the terrible 
tragedy being enacted by most of the other great nations of the 
world have intruded into this Chamber, and the most optimistic 
of us must feel a dread certainty that some day we may be 
called on to make a decision on some points that can not be 
ignored. 

When the Lusitania, the pride of Britain’s innumerable mer- 
chant marine, was destroyed by the torpedo fired by a German 
submarine Americans reacted in two distinct ways. Some held 
that the German act which had caused the loss, not only of 
the great ship and her cargo of war munitions but also of more 
than a thousand human lives, including more than a hundred 
Americans, was a crime and an outrage. Others felt at once 
that those who had lost their lives were themselves primarily 
to blame for having traveled on a ship which they knew to be 
in danger; and many felt, furthermore, that a nation strug- 
gling for its life against a ring of enemies could not in justice 
to its own soldiers and to the women and children whom those 
soldiers were protecting refrain from sinking any and every 
possible enemy ship which carried in its hold the weapons of 
death. This opinion was voiced by some of America’s leading 
men and held by more of the plain, straight-thinking people than 
the newspapers will admit. However, the President and other 
executive officials of the Nation took the former view, and as 
the result of long and careful negotiations the German Govern- 
ment, obviously at the sacrifice of advantages very precious to 
a nation at war and as an evidence of most welcome friendship 
for this Republic, has agreed to accept the American view as to 
the impropriety of such use of the submarine. Long since Ger- 
many promised to modify her submarine warfare in accordance 
with the views set forth by this Government, and how well she 
has kept that promise may be appreciated if one reflects on the 
perfect ease with which she accomplished the destruction of the 
Lusitania and reflects that she could unquestionably have sunk 
many another liner in similar facile fashion had she not re- 
frained solely out of respect to our ideas. Austria-Hungary, 
too, has accepted our rules at a sacrifice of some of her bellig 
erent interests. 


In legislating for the country’s welfare we can not take a too One of the German pleas in justification of the sinking of 
narrow view of all these problems. We should not try to limit | the Lusitania was that that vessel was armed. It was cited 
or measure the benefit solely by what appears to be the cost; all | that in 1913 she had been reported, in the New York Tribune, 


good legislation for the benefit of the laboring man has had to 
meet these objections of cost or expense. I can not conceive of 
any beneficial iegislation but what would at least involve some 
apparent outlay of money, especially if it is really intended to 
lighten the burden of the toiler, but without doubt will in the end 
prove to be economical. Therefore we must look beyond the 
mere question of expense in the first instance; we must consider 
along with the question of expense the good of the service, the 
good of the country, and the good of humanity. 

The same arguments were made against the eight-hour law, 
also against the child-labor law, and all laws for the protection 
of life and limb. There is'no economy in having the old and 
superannuated endeavoring to work when suitable provision 
could be made for their retirement, besides the salutary effect it 
would have on society generally. 

While it was deemed best and wise by those older on the com- 
mittee not to place this proposed legislation on this bill as a 
rider, I am confident that within a short time there will be pre- 
sented to this body a bill the provisions of which will provide for 
these deserving men. I have no hesitancy in saying that such a 
measure will meet with the approval of a majority, and to us 
will be given the honor and credit of doing what should have 
been done long ago. 


as armed; it was proved that she was built largely with Eng- 
lish Government funds under a contract which specifically 
provided for her armament. Nevertheless the contention of the 
American Government that the Lusitania was not armed on 
her last trip seemed to be sustained, and upon this point the 
American Government insisted most strongly of all, in bringing 
the German Government to acknowledge that the fatal attack 
was not justified. In all the exchanges between the two Goy 
ernments, it has been understood that the American Gov 
ernment stood for the immunity of unarmed ships from un 
warned attacks, and the immunity of such ships, carrying non 
belligerent passengers and crews, from attack where it would 
be impossible for the passengers and crews to reach safety 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the German race is 
a bloodthirsty and cruel race. To believe that I should have 
to hold too low an opinion of American people. There are 
more than 8,000,000 American citizens of German birth or 
parentage; there are more than 20,000,000 Americans of pre- 
dominant German stock. An average-sized number of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp could easily be filled with the story 
of their contribution to the growth of America in prosperity 
and culture; but that story, from the days when the German 
farmers made a garden of Pennsylvania; from the days when 









HT er held back the English and their savage Indian allies 

Or cany; from the days when Muehlenberg presided over 
t first sembly of this House, to the present day, when 
G “ans are preeminent in every art 


and science and business 





t) goes to make our American civilization—that story is well 
Know! I could not be proud, as I am proud, of the great and 
spl lid State of Texas, if I believed that the German race 
is { acherous, for the German brand of hyphenated 
An ‘ ‘ms in Texas, and the land which they compel to 
yield fruit and grain, and the cities they have builded, give 
| e to the Crentor for them. 

And I am convinced that the German people in Germany are 
mighty like the German-Americans whom we all know and 
honor. And so I see no deep and treacherous plot against 
innocent lives when the German Government solemnly states 


to the American Government that they have accumulated proof, 
through mmany months of warfare, that the English Government 


has played false in arming its merchant marine with guns 
under the name of “defensive armament,” at the same time 
giving secret instructions that those presumably peaceful ships, 
with their “defensive armament,” should take the offensive 
against German submarines. I do not condemn the English 


Government unheard; but I am anxious to examine that proof, 
and meanwhile I am anxious to judge the situation which has 
arisen in the light of American common sense, American fair- 
ness, and American neutrality. 

The German Government has submitted to the American 
Government a memorandum, which has not yet been officially 
given out by the State Department, but which is reported by 
the newspapers as cabled through London, to be as follows, 
quoting from The Washington Evening Star of February 11: 

TEXT OF THE ¢ 


ERMAN NOTE IN REGARD 


MERCHANTMEN, 


TO TREATMENT OF ARMED 
Beruin, February 11. 
The text of the German memorandum is as follows: 


Memorandum of the Imperial German Government 
ment of armed merchantmen. 


Section I, Already, before the outbreak of the present war, the 
British Government had given British shipping companies an oppor- 
tunity to arm merchantmen with guns. Churchill, then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, on March 26, 1913, gave in the British Parliament a dec- 
laration (text in appendix) that the Admiralty required shipping 
companies to arm a number of first-class passenger ships and liners for 
pretection against dangers threatening under certain circumstances from 
swift auxiliary cruisers of other powers. These liners, however, were 
not to assume thereby the character of auxiliary cruisers. 

“The Government was willing to place at the disposal of the com- 
panies owning these ships necessary guns, adequate munitions and per- 
sonnel suitable for training gun crews. 


‘ 


regarding treat- 


BASED ON ADMIRALTY STATEMENT. 


The English companies already acted on the requests of the Admi- 
ralty: The president of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Sir Owen 
Philipps, could inform the stockholders of his company in May, .1913, 
that the company’s larger steamers had been equipped with guns. 

“The British Admiralty further published in January, 1914, a list 
showing that 29 steamers of various English lines carried stern guns. 

‘In fact, Germany established soon after the outbreak of the war 
that English liners were armed. For example, the steamer La Corren- 
tina, of the Houlder Line, of Liverpool, which was captured by the Ger- 
man auxiliary cruiser Kronprinz Friedrich Wilhelm, carried two 4- 
pound, 7-inch stern guns. A German submarine also was fired upon in 
the Channel by an English yacht 


THEIR LEGAL 


STATUS. 


Il. Regarding the character cf armed merchantmen, according to 
international law: The British Government for its own merchantmen 


has taken the standpoint that such ships maintain the character of 
peaceful mercantile vessels so long as they carry armament only for 
defensive purposes. The British ambassador at Washington, accord 
ingly gave the American Government, in a communication dated August 
25, 1914 (Exhibit 2), most sweeping assurances that British merchant- 
were never armed for purposes of offense, only defense, and that 
they therefore would never fire unless fired upon first. 

“The British Government, on the other hand, had in the case of 
armed ships under other flags adopted the principle that they were to 
be treated as warships and expressly ordered in the prize-court rules 
published in an order tn council, August 5, 1914, under No. 1, Order 1, 
that ‘a ship of war shal! include an armed ship.’ 

Che German Government has no doubt that merchantmen acquire 
a belligerent character through arming with cannon, no matter whether 
the guns shall serve only for defense or for attack. It considers every 
warlike activity of enemy merchantmen as contrary to international 
law, although it also takes into consideration the opposing view through 
the fact that it treats the crews of such ships not as pirates, but as 

gerents. 

“Its standpoint 


men 





is specified in detail in a memorandum communi- 


cated October, 1914, to the American Government, and in content to 
oth neutral powers, regarding the treatment of armed merchantmen 
in neutral harbors (Appendix 3). 

The neutral powers in part have adopted the British view, and, 
accordingly. have allowed armed merchantmen of belligerent powers 
to remain in their borders and roadsteads, not restricted to the limits 
which they have tmposed on warships by their neutrality declaration. 
Some, however, have adopted the opposite standpoint, and subjected 
merchantmen of belligerents to the neutrality rules effective in the case 
of warships. 

ITI. In the course of the war the arming of British merchantmen 
was carried out more and more generally. Numerous cases came to 
light from the reports of the German naval forces in which British 


merchantmen not only offered armed resistance to German warships, 


| 
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but 


in 


on 


their own part, 
whi I 


proceeded without furths do to at 
h atta they 


frequently made use of fa 


ks 
IMITATED BY ENGLISHMEN. 

“A compendium of such cases is given in Appendix 4, wl 
nature of the case, can comprise only a part of the at 
made. The compendium also shows that the de ibed 1 
not limited to English merchantmen, but was imitated 
of England’s allies. 

“The explanation of the 
chantmen contained in 


procedure of ar 


instructions of 


described 
confidential 


is 


miralty, which are photographically reproduced in App 
found by German naval forces upon a captured shij I 
tions regulate in detail artillery attacks of English merch 
German submarines. They contain precise regulations 
reception, treatment, activity. and contro! of British gu 
over from merchant ships, who, for example, must not 

in neutral harbors, and hence obviously belong to the 1} 


marine. 

“Above all, however, it is made manifest therefrom 
not wait for any action of German submari: 
sea, but are to attack them without further ado. 

RULES FOR ARMED SHI 

“Tn this regard the following regulations are es uly 

“(a) The ‘rules for use of merchant ships which are arms 

fense purposes’ (Appendices 5 and 6) declare in article (batth 

section 4 that ‘it is not advisable to open fire at a greater 
than 800 yards, unless the enemy has already opened fire.’ 

“According to this, a merchant ship is in principle obligat 
fire without regard to the conduct of the submarine. 

“(b) The ‘advices concerning submarines, issued for ships 
armed for defense purposes’ (Appendices 9 and 10) prescril« 
tion 3: *If a submarine is obviously pursuing a ship by day, 
evident to the ship’s master that she has hostile intentions 
pursued shall open fire in self-defense, notwithstanding that s} 
marine) may not have committed any definite hostile act, sucl 
a gun or torpedo.’ 

“To this also the simple appearance of a submarine in the \ 
merchantman suffices as the occasion for an armed attack. 

APPLICATION IS UNLIMITED. 

“In all these orders, which do not simply confine themselv: 
naval warfare zone around England, but are unlimited in thei 
of application (compare for Mediterranean Appendix 12), th: 
emphasis is laid on keeping them secret, and obviously with the pu 
of keeping hidden from the enemy as well as neutral the con 
merchant ships, which is opposed to international law and tly 
assurances (Appendix 2). 

** By this it is rendered clear that armed English merchant ship 
official commission treacherously to attack German submarin: 
where when they come near them—that is, to wage war again 
unscrupulously. Inasmuch as England's rules for naval wai 
taken over by her allies as a matter of course, it must be con 
that proof has also been adduced with respect to armed merchant 
of the other enemy States. 

“TV (1). Under the circumstances adduced above enemy m 
ships which are armed with guns have no right longer to be cons 
as peaceful merchant ships. The German sea forces will ther 
after a short period designed to protect the rights of neutrals, 
an order to treat such ship as warships. 

(2). The German Government informs the neutral powers o 
state of affairs in order that they can warn their subjects from { 
intrusting their persons or property to armed merchant ships « 
powers at war with the German Empire.” 


CERMAN NOTE INCLUDE THE 
BRITISH 


that 


do 
the 


es 


PS. 





APPENDICES TO ALLEGED SECRET OR! 


ADMIRALTY, 
Berwin, February 

The appendices attached to the German memorandum notifying 
tral nations that armed merchantmen belonging to countries 
with Germany will be considered warships include alleged secret 
structions by the British Admiralty found on the British 
Woodfield. The Woodfield was sunk November 3 last. A list of 1 
crew abroad showed a gun captain and gun crew from the nav) 
board the vessel. The instructions opened by declaring: 

“The ratings embarked as a gun crew will sign the ship's art 
at the rate of pay communicated. * * * Ratings are not req 
for duties not connected with armament except in case of emerg 
* * * ‘They are to keep watch at sea and also when the ship is 
chored at any place where it is liable to attack by a submarine. ‘l 
will not mess with the crew, but in one of the officers’ messes. | 
forms will not be worn in neutra! ports.” 

The next section, under the title, “ Drill and maintenance of 
gives instructions for supplementing the gun crew from the res 
members of the crew, for the supply of ammunition, gun practi 
so forth. 


ste 





CONTROLS SHIP IN ACTION, 


The third section, which is headed “Action,” opens as follows 

“The master is responsible for the handling of the ship and 
opening and ceasing fire.” 

It then prescribes regulations for fighting submarines, among 1! 
being the foilowing: “It is to be remembered that ‘over’ shots 
useless. A short shot, by causing a splash, confuses the enemy : 
may ricochet into the enemy. If the shell bursts on striking the wat 
as it usually does, some fragments are likely to hit the enemy. 1 
et the best results at least half the shots should fall short. * * * 
t is inadvisable to open fire at a range farther than 800 yards.” 

The final section of the instructions for firing practice presci 
that practice shall take place out of sight of land and of other ship 

Appendix No. 6 is a duplicate copy of the preceding, except that t! 
provision regarding the gun crews messing with the officers is block 
out. 

DRILL BOOKS ISSUED. 

Appendix No. 7 contains an addenda to the preceding instructions. 

Appendix No. 8 contains on its title page the following: 

“ Drill book for 12-pounder quick-firing guns. Issued to defensiv: 
armed merchant ships. Admiralty gunnery branch, May, 1915. 

The contents of this book are only of military interest. 

Appendix No. 9 is headed: “ Confidential: In no circumstances 
this paper to be allowed to fall into the hands of the enemy. It give 
instructions regarding submarines, and is applicable to vessels carryins 
armament specified in the article of February 25, 1915. It was eyi- 
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lently superseded by instructions similar, headed and issued in Apr rl 








’ 7 ! P aw 
915. which are photographically reproduced in appendix 10 : 
eile irmed mere Es s 
1. Defensively armed vessels should follow generally the tr ships may not be 
of ordinary merchant ships. passengers and crews B 
»” In submarine waters guns should be kept in readir Ss — : 
int use hailed by ! } 
SHIP SHOULD OPEN FIRE. cise of the right of \ 
3. If a submarine is obviously pursuing a ship by day and i 3} perfectly that if a me 
vident to the master that she has hostile intentions the Pur- | cunk without pity And \l 
1ed should open fire in self-defense, notwithstanding the eo vithout pity | 
ay not have committed a definite hostile act, such as firing a ¢ r | ple question, Wiiteh, 1 see ! 
torpedo. — ~~ s a Saas : trying mightily to obscure If ] 
‘4. In view of the great difficulty in distinguishing friend or enemy | gue does. and Bncland 
night, fire should not be opened after dark unless it is a olutels ‘ ‘ = ail ! mriaih 
certain that the vessel fired at is hostile. chant ships she does 
5. Before opening fire, hoist British colors under neutral colors. she does so maintain. ther , ; i ' 
‘6. If a defensively armed vessel is pursued by a submarine, th insists on arming such shins ( @ 
ister has two alternatives: (a) To open fire at long range imme : Se re 
iately it becomes certain that the submarine really is in pursuit, or his subtlety o a 


») to restrain fire until submarine has come into range, say, 800 yards, | vince anyone here that tl 











t which the fire is likely to be effective. In view of the great difficulty be to send such shins forth 
distinguishing between a friendly submarine at long range (on : pea Det ae, tay ce 
Lritish submarine already has been fired at by a merchant vessel which | HAUlOn, Unarmed If the object ‘ 
rroneously supposed herself pursued by a submarine) it is strongly | such ships as are not forfeit ‘ 
commended that course (Db) should be adopted by all defensively if the obie t te to \ . 
med ships. anova ~ 
U-BOAT’S FLAG NO GUIDE Warhing, then why hot send them 
ae : to obey the rules of the se nd 
7. A submarine’s flag is no guide to her nationality, as German niv answer the E: 
ibmarines frequently fly the British colors. Ulny al swe +m . :  & 
‘8. Vessels carrying defensive armament and proceeding to neutral | question, is that G 
ports must not be painted with neutral colors or fly a neutral flag Mr. Speaker. that so . ) 
9. It is recommended that in neutral ports, particularly tho on} 4.3.5, . I { . ‘ 
Spain, armaments should be concealed, as far as possible. A canvas | !!1t! I fe ery 1 om 
cover is recommended for this purpose.’ of the English device of blackgu 
Masters are instructed to keep the above paper’ where it can be | them names ads} 
estroyed at a moment’s notice. ” eee T . 
rhe eleventh appendix gives a memorandum for masters of transports | CTC@!HE OF humanity, bata shad & ; 
arrying troops on the use of rifle and machine-gun fire against enemy | disproved. England filled 
ibmarines or torpedo craft. The final appendix reproduces type- | Americans in 1776 and 1812. S 
written instructions to British merchantmen in the Mediterranean. |...) ¢na wict ; tual: ~saeteeeeln 8 { 
It was issued at Malta in June, 1915, and orders the merchantmen, | ®2@ “He TWtstaken aha Pepualers mag 
mong other things, ‘to carry out the procedure recommended by the German submarine have 
iiralty in the printed instructions if a hostile submarine is sighted.” | have not violated the rules of the 
On the basis of the allegations set forth in that memorandum | ica. The present administration ¢ 
s to the conduct recommended to English so-called nonbelliger- | OY reluctance to call Germany sl 
it vessels by the English Admiralty, and followed by those | essary occasion. The English pl 
I:nglish vessels, the German Government announces that after | Many is almost an insult to the A 1 py 
February 29 German submarines will sink on sight any enemy | But if Germany can submit proofs 1 I: 
ship which displays guns. Now, let us see if this be a simple | “ defensive guns ean not be tru L 
matter or a complex one. that English merchant ships ! 
To me it seems a very simple matter. If such things as pri- | @¢tually fired on and sunk Get 
vate feuds existed under the same ultimate sanctions as make | Me that what England y 
war a last resort of nations, and if I were a party to such a | Wishe y to Get , 
eud, and if I met a member of the other faction, and he had | ti U1 p t 
perfectly capable automatic gun in his hand, cocked and | te ©! D : 
pointed at me, I would not place much faith in his assurance | OB &h nel ship pom 
lat he was armed “for defense only.” Rather, I would reach | Ship until after that ship ha 
or my own gun and endeavor to get the first shot. If I met q | if you are able. Mr. Speak 
member of the other faction unarmed, and he said, “I am not | it not justify the words spoke . 
one of the belligerent members of my clan, but only a fetcher | 2¢0 that “ we are one of the all 
and carrier of their food and raiment,” I would spare that man; | And, Mr. Speal s there a Me 
but if he said those words to me and at the same time un- | if the event of our co 
covered his shooting iron, I would shoot him for his treachery; | brave commanders and ¢1 : 
for I would know very well that a shot from his “defensive | into action, sent out to sea, 
gun” would kill me just as quick as a shot from an “ offensive | Suicidal restrictions as that? ¢ 
gun,” and that I should be just as dead in the one case as in Mr. Speaker, for several day 
the other. indicated that this Government 
And I think that a shot from a “defensive gun” on the deck | logic, the plain common sense of 
of an English, French, or Italian vessel will sink a German | ® need int of Crt Ms 
submarine and send its crew on their awful last journey as | Austro-Hungarian Governme 
quickly as a shot from an “ offensive gun.” | sight. Then, suddenly, t) 
It seems to me that it is not the concern of the American | Versal of positiot Are W | 
Government or the American people whether an English mer- | the English representative 
chant vessel, armed with a “defensive gun,” manages to sink | We act according ft th 
a German submarine or not. It seems to me equally none of | fusing us ships for our met 
our business whether or not a German submarine manages to | these threats have been potent I 
sink the English vessel so armed. I would greatly admire the | Mr. Speaker, there are men in bo fouses of ( 
pluck of the English people in their insistence on fighting the | have introduced b to put an 
submarine peril at every turn, by every means, if they would | the food of death with which 
frankly avow that purpose as one of their ways of conducting | There are bills in Congr: to 
this war and would frankly consider an encounter between a | nation which boasts that she ru 
German submarine and an armed English vessel as a naval com- of ruling it sinee this war began ] nfl 
bat, with victory belonging to the bravest or the most skillful | wrongs which would ake the 
or the favorite of the awful and inscrutable god of battle. But | Declaration of Independence | 
the present English plea that an English ship is to be allowed | There are men in the Congr ! 
to tote a gun and yet not be considered a fighting ship, is to be | bid our citizens taking passag 
allowed all the advantages of armament but be exempt from all | carries contraband of war ‘ 
the penalties, does not impress my American mind. And if I | business of carryin; contraband 
suspect that England seeks to hide behind the coat tails of Unele | war is bloody work, and no nat g 
sam, seeks to lure Americans on her armed ships as they sail | naval vessels sink vessels of : ont 
out, hoping and praying that they may “pot” a submarine, and | carrying munitions of war to kill ellow count i 
then expects America to step in and do her fighting for her if | feel sure that American nayal commanders 
an American citizen loses his life, then I am quick t» resent that | the approval of the American peo] e { ‘ I 
conduct, and to resent it to ‘he best of my ability. | believe these are the sentiments of t eat 













































































icans. Shall we then, when we to warn 

citizens to stay off belligerent ships which are actually 
ned, which actually invite destruction, shall we be bullied out 
of that purpose by any nation or by any threats? Rather, I 
should say, answer such nation by a prohibition against all 
their ships and by an embargo on the munitions which alone 
enable them to- continue this bloody and cruel war. 

But let us at least be firm in this matter of refusing to be a 
stalking horse for the game of shooting submarines with “ de- 
fensive guns.” Let us keep our people off such ships or let them 
go at their own peril, not involving us in any result. Let us 
compel the belligerents, both of them, to play fair and be men, 
do their best for their own cause, and not whine about the 
result o* run to your Uncle Sam for protection. Let us remem- 
ber that the note which Mr. Lansing sent to all the powers at 
war, suggesting a set of rules for submarine warfare—a note 
which, to my mind, was the most constructive, intelligent, and 
humane stroke ef statesmanship that has yet been brought 
forth by this war—let us remember that this note is the very 
basis of the German and Austro-Hungarian position. Let us 
stand by that note and let us warn every American that he, too, 
individually, must stand by it in all its implications or take the 
consequences, 

Mr. Speaker, I make a plea to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to consider this resolution earnestly and quickly. Time 
and critical events will not wait. 

And let me eall the attention of this House also to a notable 
English proclamation which in other days and other eirecum- 
stances, when the shoe was on the other foot, expressed clearly 
the English view of such matters. When the Russian-Japanese 
War broke out the English consulate at Shanghai issued the fol- 
lowing warning to all British subjects in the Far East: 

All subjects of the Crown are notified that the British Government 
will not undertake to be responsible for the safety of any British subject 
leaving this port en a ship of either of the belligerent nations. 

That warning, Mr. Speaker, has been printed in numerous 
American pepers, and its authenticity has not been seriously 
questioned, The State Department has tried in vain to obtain 
confirmation of it, but it has elicited nothing te disprove that 


merely propose 


it was issued as given, and such is the testimony of people | 


familiar with affairs in the Far East. That to me sounds like a 
genuine English utternnce, based en common sense, on proper 
enution, on justice, and on that unremitting vigilance with which 
England guards the interests of her subjects in every quarter of 
the globe. It is only now when the shoe is on the other foot 
and the John Bull is being gored that England would persuade 
us that such a rule is not sane and just. and would, moreover, 
impress us into her service to enforce the view which she has 
taken but which she herself is impotent to enforee. I do not 
believe that the American people eare to be the mouthpieces or 
the hired tighters of either Kaiser or King. 

Mr. Speaker, I make an earnest plea to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to give this resolution serious and speedy con- 
sideration. Time and critical events will not wait on us. This 
is in every sense an emergency measure. Our duty to the very 
vital interests of the whole Nation demands attention to this 
problem and action on it before the end of this month. I ask 
the committee to report this resolution and let this House tell 
the American people whether I am right or wrong in believing 
that beth House and people approve it. 

I give here what I believe is undisputedly an aeceurate sum- 
mary of Mr. Lansing’s note to the various powers suggesting the 
rules for submarine warfare from the Washington Evening Star 
f January 28, and, following that, the text of my resolution: 

Mi. 


SUMMARY 


2) 
LANSING’S PROPOSALS. 
OF THE 


h a preposal, new in the hands ef the belligerent Governments, 
has been transmitted in a note which, while net in actual language, is 
substantially as follows: 

It is assumed that all of the Governments addressed 
desirous ef pretecting their own subjects and citizens 
combatants from the hazards of submarine warfare. 

Realizing the appailing loss of Hfe of noncombatants which results 
from the destruction of a merchant vessel without removing passengers 
and crews to places of safety, which is held to be violative of the prin- 
ciples of humanity and of international law, which should govern mari- 
time warfare. the United States at the same time does not feel that a 
belligerent should be deprived of the right to use submarines, in view 
of the usefulness which they have developed sinee the outbreak of the 
present war 


NOTE, 


Su 


are equally 
whe are non- 


PROPOSALS OF UNITED STATES. 

That a formula may be found completely within the rules of interna- 
tienal law ard of humaniiy which will require in fts adoption only a 
trifling change in the practices which have obtained in the past and 
before the war, which formula would be just and fair to all belligerents, 
it is proposed that: 

First. A noncembatapt has the right to traverse the high seas in a 
merchant ship entitled to fly a beiligerent flag and rely upon the rules 
of international law nd the principles of humanity if the vessel is 
reached by a belligerent war vessel. 


apt 
apt 
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Second. A merchant vessel of any nationality should 
to attack until the belliger nt warship has warned her to 
SHOULD HALT WHEN ORDERED. 

Third. Any belligerent-owned merchant vessel should 
any order from a belligerent warship to stop. 

Fourth. No such merchant vessel should be fired upon unless she tr 
to tlee or to resist by force, and even in-such case any attack upon 
by the warship must stop as soon as the flight or resistance ceases. 

Fifth. Onty in case it should be impossible for military reason 
the warship to supply a prize crew or to convoy the merchant ship 
port will she be justified in sinking such merchantman, and in that 
Passengers and crew must be removed to a place of safety. 

DIFFICULTIES ARE APPRECIATED. 


The State Department is fully appreciative of the obstacles which | 
adoption of these rules would place in the way of the operation: 
submarines because of their structural weakness. Before the p: 
war maritime warfare on the high seas always has been conduct: 
battleships or cruisers carrying heavy guns. 

It is true that merchantmen were permitted to carry defensive arm 
ment, but these were light compared with the warships and did 
change their nature as merchant vessels. This was based on the s 
rior defensive strength of the warships. and the limitation upon 
armaments was for the purpose of limiting their power of resistan 
eontact with pirates and privateers. 

The introduction of the submarine into naval warfare has ct 
all of this. This craft is almost without powers of defense beyor 
ability to submerge to eseape an enemy. 

LIGHT GUN EFFECTIVE. 

A gun even of light caliber on a merchant ship successfully ci 
defend her against a submarine. There are now no more pirates 
the practice of privateering has been abandoned by civilized nat 
by general agreement. 

Therefore, there can now be no reason for the maintenance of « 
small-caliber guns on merchant ships unless it is designed to make t! : 
superior to submarines, and thereby deprive that class of warships 
their undoubted right with safety to warn and search such merch 
men. In reality, therefore, any such armament of a merchant v: 
now might be regarded as offensive armament. 

If submarines should be required to stop and search merchant ve 
befere attacking them and to remove the passengers and crews 
places of safety, it is net fair that the submavines should be comp: 
to expose themselves to destruction at the hands of merchantme: 

GENERAL AGREEMENT NECESSARY. 

Therefore, by a general agreement among the belligerents, sul 
rines should be required to adhere strictly to the present provisior 
internationa: law to step and search merchant ships, to ascertain t 
belligerent character, and remove the passengers and crews to sa! 
befere sinking them. 

On the other hand, merchant vessels should not be permitted to 
any armament at all. 

There is grave deubt of the legal right to carry armament on | 
chant ships, and it is submitted that all nations should be anima 
by a desire to save the lives of innecent people, and therefore sh: 
not insist up n the exercise of any supposed technical right. 

ASKS POWERS TO ASSENT. 

Is your Government willing to make such a declaration conditi 
on a similar declaration by its enemies? 

The United States Government has been very mueh impressed 
the arguments that have been advanced in certain quarters that 
merchant vessel which carries guns in any position capable of 
against warships has forfeited her noncombatant character and maj 
regarded as an auxiliary eruiser, and is seriously considering th: 
nouncement of a purpose to treat these vessels on that basis beca 
| of the changed conditions in maritime warfare resulting from th: 
troduction of the submarine and its defenseless character. 

The feregeing is substantia'ly the note which Secretary Lansing 
terday announced he had transmitted to “a foreign pewer or pow: 

He refused to discuss the subject further. 





promptiy « 








Tlouse resolution 143. 

Whereas the Governments of two of the powers at present in war 
Europe and on the high seas have informed all neutral powers 
their intention to instruct the commanders of their submarine n 
vesse!s to attack upon sight after February 29 all armed vessels 
their enemies, whether such armed vessels are admittedly naval v: 
sels or earry thetr armaments under the name and guise of 
fensive armament for merchant ships”; and 

Whereas the Government of Germany, one of the powers which have so 
informed the neutral powers, has submitted to the Gevernment of 
the United States photegraphic faesimiles of alleged secret orders 0 
the British Government, which secret orders direct that such 
called “defensive armament for merchant ships” shall be use: 
offensiy+ly and shall be manned and directed by naval officers ani 
men of the navy of Great Britaim, and that such so-called ** defensive 
armament for merchant ships”’ and such naval officers and men shall 
be. as far as possible, concealed and disguised when in neutral waters 
and perts, with the evident intention to deceive ; and 

Whereas the enly possible use for a “defensive gun” is the same as 
the use for an “offensive gun,” namely, to shoot and, if possible. 
destroy or damage the enemy ship whether submarine or other naval 
eraft; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has no desire and no 
right te dictate to any of the powers whether they shall arm their 
merchant ships with guns or other armament or not, and has no in 
terest ir th« success or failure of such ships so armed in using their 
armaments in the only way in which they could be effectively used, 
namely, in destroying or injuring enemy submarines er other nayal 
vessels: and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has no interest in the 
suceess or failure of the submarines or other naval vessels of any 
power in escaping or destrvying such merchant ships so armed and 
has po desire or right to dictate to any of the powers what steps 
they shall take to pretect their vital interests and pursue their legiti- 
mate belligerent operations; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States can not look upon any 
naval engagement between any armed ships of opposing belligerent 
powers. no matter how such ships, or any one of such ships, may be 
designated or disguised, as other than a naval etigagement under 
taken by each belligerent with the purpose of destroying the other 
belligerent ships and the lives of the people thereon ; and 
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i ny possible future 
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waters and perts, with the evident intentior »d ve, tl P 
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nment, with such facsimi f red t t t f t B 
Government, and with all appendices whi er, to the Sy 
that it and they m e jaid f t . . 
I ion and fo t n ) { {| (} \ ] \ ‘ | i) 
f larding the of tl unt ind 
ssi e in performing its constitutional duty lvi ¢ 
nt of the United States with regard ft oreign r i | ; 
That the House expresse he d rmination of tt 1 ¢ a2 ti 
ernment of the United State th to uphold } A I t to | 
serecise care, considera n, and wisd n avoiding ti ! t 
to bring American citizei nd Am¢ nt t 
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Pensions. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 7 % ¥ » > r ,rr 
HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, Febru 1 i 
On th ill to pensien widows and minor children 





d men who served in the War with &§ n, Pl 

tion, or In China 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I am proud init) t 
to say a word for a bill to pension the widows d o1 ns of | Ne \ 
the soldiers of the Spanish-American Wai It is ¢ st and | tt 


meritorious proposal, and sht to p s H } 
dissenting voice. This is peculiarly the tit vhen C 


should take the right attitude toward the defender mal 
country and their widows and orphans. 
The great State of North Carolina, which I i 
in part to represent, contributed to the War with Spain »| TI 
than her relative quota of soldiers, and they were « i 
manhood of that splendid Commonwealth. Three regi ts, | daa 
comprising 164 officers and 3,802 enlisted men, from my Stnte | the 
offered their lives for the freedom of Cuba. And near Car- | dro} the ; 
denas, on May 11, 1898, on the torpede boat Winslow, in the | raid 








person of a gallant young knight, Ensizn Worth Bagley, we | pr 
said upon the altar the first sacrifice for the liberties of t Pi 





oppressed people. In the cxpitol park at Raleigh, under the | idiocy to t 
sturdy and towering oaks, we have erected to his m« ‘vy a| Off 
beautiful marble shaft that his heroic sacrifices may not be -- | for the | t 
gotten, and that the world may know that North Carolina loves | politi 
her soldiers, sist f 
Although the Spanish-American War was short and des e, 
it nevertheless brought untold suffering and hardships to our 
soldiers. It broke upon us so suddenly that it was li i storm | | 
from a clear sky. We were not prepared. We could not proj sti 
erly equip our soldiers in a time so short and under con ons | pl , t \ 
so new. The climate was hot and unhealthful and tropical « 
ease lurked in every nook and corner. As a result t 
of our young men who went away ; 
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vapid and void of 
considered as decent nonsense. 


mediate invasion as 
not ix 


in 


SO 


1 ean hardly trust myself 


the bed, lest some unknown, unseen, unthinkable, unavoid- 
able army turp loose on us, demolish our country, obliterate 
our race, and sow our lands down in salt, as the Romans did 
to Jerusalem, and have it all down before I awake. And since 
these blood-curdling, soul-ravishing speeches of Mr. GARDNER, 
Mr. Mann, Mr. Qury, and others, I want to thank these men 
for not unecapping the fountains of their eloquence all the same 
day. If they had, the Members of this House would have been 


Weeping tike widows at a husband's grave; 
of the patriots in Statuary Hall would have wept like a spanked 
baby over the impending obliteration and total extermination 
of this Republic. which is soon to take place by a ruthless inya- 
sion from God knows where 

Since the Hon. Percy QuIN flopped and 
flesh-crawling, agonizing speech on last Saturday in which he 
raved and ranted, puffed and panted, moaned and groaned, 
had nightmares and jim jams over the impending massacres 
and murders, conflagrations, and calamities that were to be im- 
mediately inflicted on our country by an invading army from 
unknown country, and confessed with great gusto and 
vesticulation that since he had read the President’s speeches on 
horrors that confronted us he had changed his mind and 
flopped, he convinced me that he had run his soul up into 
nctified corners of his conscience, baptized his brain fiber in 
intains of truth,and bathed in copious reservoirs of righteous- 
and been soul sleeping in sweet communion with the 
metamorphosed transmigrated spirits of Cesar, Hannibal, Na- 


made that hair-raising, 


SsOTne 


poleon, and Roosevelt, and had changed from a stern opponent 
of “ preparedness”? to a rich righteousness and resolute advo- 
cate of all sorts of “ preparedness.” 


I, too, am in woeful distress over the dread of impending 
invasion, knowing that England with the biggest army and navy 
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reason that it could and-mouth disease has already come, and who knows bui 


billions of lice, trillions of lecusts, and quadrillions of of 
and filles may come on the next assignment: for, I say io you 
sir, that there are a hundred Pharaohs in this country, eit! 
one of whom could buy the whole Egyptian Empire as it exist 


| in that day, and whose oppressive, intolerant, arrogant, and 


the marble images | 


on earth has been 15 months trying to move Germany back 
15 inches, and that millions of her men and billions of her 
money have been blown in and she is powerless to whip Ger- 
many, much Jess us, yet sie has millions of cats in her do- | 
inion and she might do like Persian of old—invade us with 
un army of 15 generations of “tomeats” to squall and cater- 
waul our people into insanity, and we would never be able to 
pay Morgan and the bunch the interest on what they have 


robbed us of through their invisible government. And notwith- 
standing Germany would have to whip half the world to get 
out of her trenches and start toward us, she might put her army 
upin * Zeppelin” airships and stand while the world turned over 
under them and then drop down on us some night, and America 


would awake the next morning in a conglomeration of blood 
and bones and men and women made into mincemeat and 
macaroni, while the German Army stood triumphantly over a 


ruined Republie. 

And notwithstanding Italy with all her might and main has 
been nine months trying to invade Austria, her nearest neigh- 
bor, and has exhausted millions of her money and thousands 
of her men, she might send a countless number of her boys and 
maidens over here with Itaiian harps and “hand organs” and 
sing pluck us, and grind us into such phantasmagorial 
eestacies over the music that we would swoon into a catalepsy, 
and they would capture us and take us away from Morgan and 
ihe other “ war traffickers,” and thereby win the country. 

Sir, in contemplating in mournful despair 
dreadful horrors that might befall us. my heart sinks to the bot- 
tom of my stomach and my body quakes with frightful fear, be- 
cause in the terrible frenzy of all our alarm-—* not knowing what 


us, 


a day may bring forth "—the Navy Department has forgotten to 
put on an extra shift of labor to hurry up the 64 fine war- 
ships we have under construction in our navy yards and the 
many already appropriated fer. 


Therefore, the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Quix, Hon. 
JAM! Rk. MANN, and Hon. AvGustus GARDNER should be ap- 
pointed a committee of three, to be known the council 

national safety,” to go on double-quick time and carry with 


certainty, celerity, and security our message to the Navy De- 


i Bs 


partment and urge with unabating importunity that they put 
on an extra force and double the shifts and finish those 
ships before Mount Vesuvius burns the world up, the arch- 


ways of infinitude fall, the domes of eternity topple over, and 
this world tumbles into ruins, 

Then, Mr. Speaker, one of the most dreadful calamities that 
may ever overtake us we are wholly unprepared to meet. I 
speak of the fact that God Almighty once got tired of a lot of 
rich, haughty, insolent millionaires ruling and robbing all inno- 
eent people, and because of their infamy he literally filled their 
earth with iice, frogs, locusts, and flies, and killed their cattle 
with murrain, until all the land stunk with carrion. The foot- 


| the same as men, and they 


scrupulous treatment of labor has in a hundred strikes and « 
flicts between capital and labor shown itself to be far more 
gressive, murderous, and rapacious than the Pharaohs wer 
the children of Israel. And for these flies we need to ly 
mediately prepared with a hundred million swatters. 

To exterminate the lice, we could have the Steel Trust mal 
us a million oil-tank cars and fill them with high-life mercuri 
ointment, creosote, and carbolic acid. Then have them im 
20,000,000 squirt guns and put out 20,000,000 men to squir 
earth over with high-life ointment and acid and 
country from utter ruin. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, 1 know of no other sane and patriotic w 
to save ourselves from the frogs and locusts than to have 
Steel Trust and the Armor Trust make us a million big boats 
regular Noah's arks, and we could get into the boats and jan 
boree on the oceans to get away from the frogs. I had thoug 
that while we were in the boats we might go on over and joi 
the allies and help whip Germany, as Mr. Roosevelt and a lot 
the tories want. But Morgan and the “ war traffickers" won 
object to that, for then their war traflic would stop. To then 
would be an unwarranted interference with international Ja 
and a total disregard for American rights to stop war or stop 
preparing for war. 

Now. Mr. Speaker, this vision I have recited is senseless, v 
of fact. and without form in reason. And so it is with all th 
pipe dream and political prattle and piffle about an early « 
anticipated invasion of our country. It has been 100 years 
since any country on earth dared to undertake such hazar 
Moderate, sane, and sensible preparation for national defcis: 
is a cardinal principle of the Democratic Party from its ince; 
tion. Then let us proceed in a normal manner. But now 
while the world lies prostrate, bleeding, broken, and bankru 
in bloody war. how sad it is, how un-Christlike. what a travest 
on our glorious history to challenge the world to combat and t 
stupendous armaments. 

Let us cut loose from the entangling alliances of the old world 
stand for America and an ever glorious Union. Make our Mi 
roe doctrine a virtue by coming back to America and standiue 
for it. The golden rule is a law of God that nations must ob« 
ean not willfully disobey without ec 
tailing national dishonor. * Know ye, therefore, that God is | 
mocked.” A nation that sows to the flesh must reap corruptio 

Mr. Speaker, I know that during such selfish times as these 
when a few sinister gluttonous war traffickers, whose mercenary 
lives are immersed in greed, whose mysterious power is swayits 
the land. it is considered weak and silly to trust in God. But 
sir, when I lose my faith in God and the justice of his teaching: 
the carth to me becomes a barren waste and eternity a blan! 
I want to get away from this raging epidemic of war hysteri 
Into my mind comes a thousand thoughts from the law of Cod 
“Depart from evil and do good—seek peace and pursue it 
“There is no king saved by the multitude of an host—a might) 
man is not delivered by much strength.” To pay a man to oper 


Save 


, our sessions in prayer, and then mock the counsel of God, is tu 


all these direful, | 


of | 


challenge his vengeance. 


“ The counsel of the Lord shall stand forever.” 


There can never be but one great world power, and that tli 
overruling power of God. ‘The staggering tragedies of Burope, 
transpiring in the name of war, but emphasize the fact that the 
rivalry and struggle of nations for supremacy of trade and do- 
minion can not be settled by war. 

Civilization has become so complex and interwoven in con- 
mon destiny that war but adds confusion and embarrassment 
to international life and progress, while it settles nothing. 

soundary lines no longer separate the affairs of nations 
Modern means of communication and transportation have con 
quered space and distance. Business partners 5,000 miles apart 
communicate across national lines the results of yesterday and 
the prospects of to-morrow. Continents are cut in twain and 
oceans are laced together to facilitate the universal actions of 
man and the relationship of nations. This is an age of interna 
tional life, in which the extremities of earth are drawn together 
in commerce, art, literature, science, and religion; hence the 
world has an equity, an interest, a God-given concern, and an 
inherent right to universal peace. 

It is wrong to permit the incorrigible malice, hatred, rivalry, 
and resulting rows of nations, in which they spring at each: 
other’s throat, blockade the stagnate the world's 


seas, colhi- 
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the pre we t war. erv aloud to thi great Re ' 
; iblie. which is yet under the control of a tranquil, peace fro 
God-trusting people, te move for peace—one of the greatest joys ! 
of earth and grandest attr hea ve Bee 
We must so act that will be notice to the world 
that the greatest pari of our coun i ence: that t 
otwithstanding many of our fri nd mut on as 
factories are ma 1g fabulous pr ir, the great I 
Christian conscience of our cor nt to 1 e 
money out of the misery, murder of mankind ! t 
t we long for that commu \ a end- | ; : 
ship among nations of the earth that peace alone can give | 
Soon after I came to Washington I formed the firm conviction | 
that the great aggregation of millionaire minions of despotism W . 
the Steel Trust, Powder Trust. and the Armor-Plate Trust ‘ I I 
had determined to prostitute the Democratic Party to their base | W 
desires through the propaganda of their overwhelming clamor ae “a 
’ * preparedness.” i eS 
I felt that thev had set out to imperialize our Government by | t ind s fl \ 
taking it from the rule of the people and making a military at iD aa 
oligarchy through which all Governments would emanate from | Sout! 3 g: inst nat 
military council and an imperial cabinet, thus making war | J Walt ‘ 
incil supreme in power. After several years of such craven oe SS VO has h 
conduct the spirit of the masses would be crushed, farmers and | for Wi n’s pre 
rkingmen would be ground into helpless poverty under the | country and betra 
despotism of such a military machine, doing the bidding of the ae os : , 
creat combined conscienceless corporations. | thund peect 
Under such impressions I began in my humble way to help | i I 
patriotic, sound, sane Democrats like Bryan, Kircntn, and | \! es a : 
other leaders free the country from the possibility of such a | the ho € th 
calamity. | the t 
So eee CA tha Se ae | ta to raise thi 
I now thank God that we have won the first victory by our | ¢ WW rw 
refusal to adopt the nefarious, un-Democratic, un-American plan ‘ 


Secretary Garrison, in view of which he tenders his resigna- 
tion in utter disappointment. 

The unscrupulous insults that the business buccaneers who 
contro! the armor-plate and munition trusts have offered this 
Government since that grand old commoner, Ben TruuMan, in | 
the Senate, and the glorious young patriot, Clyne TAVENNER. in 
the House, introduced bills calling for Government ownership 
and manufacture of armaments, tends to show what these 
tvrants would do if they only had the Government in their | 
hands and an army to enforce their orders. 

I have just received the following from a ripe, righteous old | 
lawyer of central Texas. He has seen the program forming in | 
Texas: | 

All the antiprohibition leaders in Texas are committing themselves 
to President Wilson's program, and they will win the State convention 
to send deiegates to the national convention They will elect the 
tional committeemen for Texas, Senator SHerrarp has fallen into their 
trap. The Liquor Trust has spoken through Col. Jake Walters, and 
Onsiey, R. M Johnson are wishing the “* Chickenlicken,” Duckluck 
and “ Foxlock” frenzy that the sky is falling, with Woodrow Wilson 
playing “ Chickenlicken "' and Morgan and E. D. Gary and the “ wa 
traffickers” in the réle of “ Foxlock.” The prohibition lea repre 
sent the * Gooseloose ” part. 











The invisible power that can make our President change his mind | 


and follow Roosevelt and stampede us into a monstrous Army and Navy 
with conseription. can plunge us into war whenever they can make 
millions by so doing The 
government,” whose premier is J. P. Morgan, representing th I 
nate fiends of hell,-are feeding the fires of this war with every form of 








destruction that fiends could conceive at the behest of the mai i 
turers who are making millions, 
We, the people, will have to pay this vast expense the Morg: the 


; Garys, and their itk have made for us to the uttermost farthing first 
in money and taxes, then in carnage and all the horrors of foreign wat 
then civil revolution, and our Nation, like the nations of Europe, wil 
be turned into hell of conflicts, because we have killed democracy and 
forgotten God. 

Three great army and war messages have been delivered to three 
great Governments lately. Woodrow Wilson’s message to the American 
Congress ; Von Holweg’s message to the German Reichstag: the message 
of Elbert FE. Gary, ellor of Morgan's invisible government, to th 
representatives of his general council, composed of Democrats and 
Republicans, assembled at the infamous great Gary dinner. This message 
at that feast was backed by over three billions of money to defeat 
Wilson after having committed the party so as to spike all Democrat 
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( providence, bring us an opportunity such as has been seldom 
’ hsafed any nation, the opportunity to counse! and obtain peace in 
the world and reconciliation and a nealing settlement of many a matter 
hat has cooled and interrupted the frie hip of nations. 





Irom the first we have had a clear and 


ttled policy with regard to 
military establishments. We never have 


and while we retain our 


























preseut principles and ideals we neve ill have, a large standing 
army. If asked. ‘Are you ready to 4d id yourselves?’ we reply, 
‘Most assuredly, to the utmost’; and yet we shall not turn America into 
a military camp We will not ask our young men to spend the best 
years of their lives making soldiers of ther 
We must depend in every time of national peril, in the future as in 

the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet upon a reserve army, but 
upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms. It will be right 
enough, right American policy, based upon our accustomed principles 
and practices, to provide a sys by which every citizen who will vol 
unteer for the training may b ide familiar with the use of modern 
arms, the rudiment ot drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and 
sanitation of camp 

The European countries were then in the flush of world power in 
wealth and vigor If Mr. Wilson's declarations were sound then, how 
much more so now Europe's best men are dead by millions, and mil 
lions more weunded and maimed, their countries famished and bank 
rupt It is now acknowledged by all thinking men that the allies, 
making up the greatest powers on earth, would literally fall asunder in 
a few months if not for the overwhelming suppert they are able to con 
trol from this country ; 

Gen. Miles and Admiral Blue testified this week before our Military 


Affairs Committee that we could easily repel any invasion or extermi 
nate ny foe that might invade our country. We have 270 fighting 
ships now, including 17 dreadnaughts of the world’s best patterns, 
We have 68 more under contract and construction, including 9 of the 
best, most modern dreadnaughts known to the science of war. In God's 
name, why should we take up the military mania of Napoleon, the 
Kaiser, and Roosevelt, tax our common people with stamps on the com 
mon affairs of life, and drag out half a million men in handeuffs, under 
conscription, simply to make ourselves the “ military bully” of the 
earth 

I would rather tax our people to build a fine merchant marine to 
earry our crops and commerce to the world without being in the grip 
of the Steel Trust and Morgan’s transportation trust. I am with the 
President on that; but the “melon cutters” and their conspirators 
and friends killed that bill last year, and now through leading Repub- 
licans and enemies of Democracy are seeking to drown that grand 
measure by contracting to spend millions for a ponderous Army and 
Navy we do not need, leaving us helpless to provide funds for the 
things we do need. In my first two speeches I used the following lan 
guage showing my position: 

‘I would like to double or treble our Army and Navy schools, pre- 
paring an adequate number of young men for expert service in time of 
need ; enlarge our Rock Island Arsenal; manufacture and keep on hand 
an ample supply of first-class guns, munitions, and like equipments ; 
plant several aeroaautic stations on our shores with submarine and 
mine equipments ” 

* s 7 7 * * * 


A Navy adequate to the country’s defense is an established policy 
of our party: to auy necessary increase of that armament I would offer 
no opposition; but the incomes of the rich, inheritanees, and “ war 
profits " should bear a just share of the cost and the load be lightened 
for the industrious poor.” 

+ - + * = * * 


Thus prepared and relying on a citizen soldiery, if we give the 
citizen freedom and fair play at home, we will be impervious to all at- 
tacks from any source.” 


* + * * . 7 * 


All these things I stand for as most of the leading Democrats here, 
We stand by the grand message the Vresident gave us, as quoted 
herein. and as he said then we will be amply prepared to repel any 
assault from any source. 1 join a whole Nation in an outpouring of 
thanks to President Wilson for this splendid administration in a gen 
eral way and in keeping this country out of war when we had so many 
provoking and serious conditions which, under a less patriotic and 
well-poised man, wouid have produced war. 

The great daily papers have continually falsified or magniiied the 
difference between the President and most Democratic leaders. There 
has never been a day that a perfect agreement could not have been 
made if the administration forces had been willing to abandon conscrip- 
tion and let Congress raise the money by an increase in tax on large 
incomes, large inheritances, and “* war profits,” and let the Government 
make its own armaments and get out of the clutches of that bunch of 
base tories and “‘ war traffickers.” 


I stand by my life's record of 30 years, as explained herein. Have 
ready to go into a Democratic caucus on the great question and be 
bound by what a majority of the Democratic Members said do. This 
ih iministration declined io accept, and placed the whole program on 


a nenpartisan basis, while the papers boasted that Republican votes 
und the rabid reactionary leaders Jor CANNON, JIM MANN, and Sen- 
ator PENROSE would carry the plan through. 
Since TILLMAN and others in the Senate have pushed through a 
lan for Government-made armaments and our committee has prac- 
‘ ed on the repeal of the stamp tax and to raise the revenue 
x on large incomes, ete., these Republican leaders are now get- 
i A hit a reuted 





IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Februcry 8, 1916, 








M ( E D. ARMISTEAD 
Postmastcr, San Antonio, Ter 

My Dear Fritnxp MISTEAD: Many thanks for your letter of Feb- 
ruary and clippin m the Light There are none but who want 
adequate prepa ness, It is only a question of what that is. The 
President last year stood where most of the Democratic leaders now 
tand He chang his mind and has left Gen. Miles, Bryan, KITcriin, 
and scores of the best Democrats on earth, and in his last few speeches | 
has gone clear on yond Roosevelt. The very thing we all predicted 
was int “i by the millionaire melon cutters in the Steel Trust, 
Pow l st, et who started this propaganda in the press last year. 





The facts came out here that some of these scoundre 


book patriots, whose war stocks have doubled ten tir 


ls, 


nes 


these pock 


in « 


he 


who have made millions in multiple in preparing the allies, now ‘h 
Ion. JAMES R. MANnN, the leading Republican on our ff 


leading eastern papers telling us we must contract 


bunch by billions to prepare us to fight England. Their 
been shown in the fact that some of them have-a contract with thei: 


wi 


oor, 


th t 


pals and partners in Europe to furnish them copies of all « 


they make in this country. These things we never sce in the pap 





he sar 


infamy h 


Wilson has now committed the Democratic Party, in so far as he <« 
to the Roosevelt rabid Republican program cf militarism, with all 
conscription and military methods executed from military headquart 
by the sword and bayonet. He demands these conditions a 
billions of expense while we have an empty Treasury and asks that t 


larger part of the funds be raised by an infamous stamp tax on t 


th 


common affairs of our people. When you recall th 
1776 that bred a revolution and produced a Republic 
stand why [ call it an infamous tax. In my remarks 
the following language concerving that tax: 


and t! 


e stamp tax 
you wil 
Saturday | 


lk un 


“The general stamp tax is odious and offensive to all principk 


Democracy and traditions of the Democratic Party. 


It 


is th 


of rank Republicanism, begotten of Mark Hanna, whose policy was 
tax the masses and feast the classes. It came through 
the Republican Party and was adopted during the War 


When the Republican Party was cither too cowardly or 


enact an income tax on the millionaires it had created. 


the large incomes, inheritances, and millionaire war 
sary to support the program of proper preparedness, 


“The leading Republicans are in great glee over 


position. They have raived the clamor that you w 


the 
wit 


too ¢ 


e sp 
wom 

x Spa 
raven 


The Democi 
Party should purge itself of this Republicanism by putting a tax 
traffickers n¢ 


and 
into life and law the sound traditions and principles of Democracy 


th 
ill 


thus sp 


e Preside: 


have 


to 


stamps to raise all your revenue or else lick the Democrats and put 
in to restore a protective tariff and supply ample revenue to carry 


all our ‘ patriotic defenses.’ ” 


We -whe stand between these rabid, rancorous extremes and who 
standing by lifelong principles of Democracy have not 


minds. We stand where the President stood last year. 


double our military and naval schools, give Government aid to Stat 


schools with standard military departments, and supply 


with reasonable equipments at Government expense, 


Bu 


chat 


iged o1 
We are willir 
to increase our regular program by putting up acronautic 
round our seacoasts, with ample mine and submarine 


stati 


equipment 


Stat 
t we 


e milit 
demayz 


the repeal of the stamp tax and demand that the money be raised 

inheritances a1 
war profits of the melon cutters. If the President turns these matt: 
down and carries his stupendous program through, including conscri; 
tion and military despotism that must follow, he will leave the Den 
eratic Party hamstrung, hog tied, bucked, and gagged, with no pow: 
or virtue of defense against the raids of the Republican reactionari+ 


an increase in the tax on large incomes and large 


who with their millions will take pleasure in laying Wilson and tl} 


Democratic Party aside and reinstate the rabid Republicans ever 


where and make this Republic a military machine, 
masters will be the ruling power. 


in 


whi 


ch tru 


I have written fully because I kuow your honest and patriotic ant: 


dents. I have received more than 2,000 letters since 


mad 


» my sé 


speech, and only about 10 have asked us to support the standing-ar 
and conscription program. ‘Twenty-two letters came in the mail wit 
yours—2 for it, 20 against it, including a list of 100 signers to on¢ 


them. 


Friend Armistead, iet us look squarely at our situation. T ] 
dent tells us the sparks are flying and we are likely to be engulfed 
a conflagration at any time. Immediately the Republican leaders be 


to repeat the clamor and mourn over “an empty Treasury and no hop 


of revenue to prepare for adequate safety, because 


of 


an 


he Pre 


impote 


Democratic administration.” I am not willing to impeach the hon 
and patriotism of our President by saying he had knowledge of serio: 
conditions which might result in war. If England is the immediat 
danger, then I would feel myself (if 1 were President) to be not on 


a traitor, but a consummate villain, if I sat_supinely still*and did n 
move at once to stop Morgan and the Steel Trust from making million 


by preparing her with money and war machines to invade and slaught« 
us. I would consider myself an idiot or gone stark crazy if I though! 


Germany could pass the whole of Europe in arms and make an inne 


diate attack on us. Italy or France, to make an attack on us, woul! 
have to satisfy Germany and Austria with such an indemnity they wou 
be impotent and helpless, and to say there is immediate danger is t 


pronounce myself so silly that there is no term in my English wil! 
that CLAvuD! 


express the condition of such a mind. ‘The truth 


1s 


KITcHIN, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee ; : 
chairman of the Committee on Rules; Judge E. W. SAUNDERS, chairmat 
of the Democratic caucus; Hon, JAMes Hay, chairman 


Bor 


of the Con 
mittee on Military Affairs—leading, old-time true Democrats—know 
there is no immediate danger, else the President would call the head 


of necessary committees together under the rules of the 


: HENRY 


lay the facts before them, and every honest man in the House wou 
rise to meet the occasion and supply the means necessary at any cost. 

The President, having no platform to commit him to such a prograi 
and the Democratic Party never having spoken on that question, excep! 
the conscriptio 


against a large standing Army and especially with 


and criminal methods of enforced service, has a perfect right to ¢ 


to the country; but all the alarm he sought to create was simply 


political phantasy he used to bring a line-up to his Roosevelt progran 





Hlouse an 


“or if he really knew anything serious, it would be his duty to impat 


the same to the chairmen of the Committee on Military Affairs an 


the Committee on Naval Affairs and cther leading 
ask for immediate action through Congress. 


committees 


These committees are all serene and unalarmed, knowing, 
Miles stated, that there was no danger, either immediat: 


spective. 
Two great dreadnaughts and 64 other important 


marines are now under contract and appropriations already made f 
their completion in our navy yards; yet with all the stress, fuss. 


flamboyant agonizing demands for further immedi 


ships 


ite 


pre 


i 


as Ge 
or pl 
and su 


yaredne 


} 


and 


there has not been an effort made to hurry up this work by installin: 
a double shift of labor, which to my mind shows that all this maudlin 
scarecrow over the country has been manufactured by the motley herd 


ury of a half billion a year. 
With much respect, I am, very truly, yours 


J 


i. 


DAVIS. 


Vs 


of Tory melon-cutters who want to make a five-year raid on our Trea 


Pensions, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 
OF TEXAS, 
In rue Hovse or Reprresentarvives, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire, as part of 
my remarks, to print two acts of Congress providing for pension- 
ing the Texas Rangers up to but not including the year 1860. 
This does not include the regiment of Col. M. T. Johnson, and, 
therefore, my bill, if it passes the Senate and becomes a law, 
will not only put this regiment on a pensionable status but will 
also include all the Rangers serving after the war, from 1866 
and up to 1876, when Indian hostilities ceased in Texas. The 
last man that was killed by hostile Indians, so far as I know, 
was a Mr. Earle, who was killed by the Comanches in the 


summer of that year on the ground where the thriving town of | 


Quanah, in my congressional district, stands. 

Mr. Speaker, the term “ Texas Rangers” was first used in 
the legislative provisions made by the Congress of the Republie 
of Texas for maintaining mounted companies to defend the 
frontier against Indians and Mexican marauders. When Texas 
became part of this Union, by annexation, one of the articles of 
annexation required the United States to defend its frontier. 
{t was found necessary by the legislature of the State to con- 


tinue the Ranger service on its frontier and the Mexican border. | 


They were paid by the State for their services. The Congress 
of the United States has, with a few exceptions, from time to 
time refunded to the State the amounts thus paid. I have a 
bill pending in this Congress to cover the few cases where this 
refund has not heretofore been made to the State. Several 
years ago I introduced a bill to pay a pension to all duly en- 
rolled Rangers who have not heretofere been placed on a pen- 
sionable status. I reintroduced it this term. It is as follows, 
namely, H. R. 541: 


A bill (H. R. 341) pensioning the surviving officers and « 
of the Texas Volunteers employed in the defense of the 
that State against Mexican marauders and Indian 4 
from January 1, 1859, to January 1, 1861, and from 1866 
isive, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, cte., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of 
an act entitled “An act granting pensions to survivors of the India: 
wars of 1882 to 15842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk War, Creek 
War, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole War,” approved July 27 
i892, be, and the same are hereby, extended from the date of the 
passage of this act to the surviving officers and enlisted men of the 
Texas Volunteers who served in defense of the frontier of that State 
against Mexican marauders and Indian depredations from January 1, 
i859, to January 1, 1861, inclusive, and from the year 1866 to 
year 1876, inclusive; and also to inelude the surviving widows of 
said officers and enlisted men: Provided, That such widows hay 
not remarried: Provided furthcr, That the record of enlistment 01 








nuster mto the service of the State of Texas, as evidenced by 
muster rolls and vouchers on file in the State archives at Au 
Tex., shall be accepted as full and satisfactory proof of such e1 
ment and service; and where it is shown that any such muster 
or vouchers have been lost or destroyed, secondary evidence of their 
existence, contents, and loss may be made, and when so made shall 
have the same force and effect as the original rolls and shall be ae 
cepted as full and satisfactory proof of the originals: And provided 
further, That all contracts heretofore made between the beneficiaries 
under this act and pension attorneys and claim agents are hereby 
clared null and void. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] introduced 
similar bill in this Congress, which was favorably reported by 
the Committee on Pensions. This bill did not include the Texas 
Rangers, and under its provisions these Texas troops would hav: 
received no pensions. This bill is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 655) to pension the survivors of certain Indian 

from 1865 to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of 
an act entitled “‘An act granting pensions to survivors of the Indian 
wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk War, Creek 
War, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole War,” approved July 
27, 1892, as amended on February 19, 1913, be, and the same are here!) 
extended from the date of the passage of this act to the surviving officers 
and enlisted men, including militia and volunteers of the military service 
of the United States. who have reached the age of 62 years. and who 
served for 90 days in the campaign in southern Oregon and [Idaho and 
northern parts of California and Nevada from 1865 to 1868S, inclusive; 
the campaign against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches 
in Kansas, Colorado, and Indian Territory from 1867 to 1869, inclusive; 
the Modoc War of 1872 and 1873; the campaign against the Apaches 
of Arizona in 1873; the campaign against the Kiowas, Comanches, and 


i 


Cheyennes in Kansas, Colorado, Texas, Indian Terirtory, and New 








Mexico in 1874 ard 1875; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes | 


and Sioux in 1876 and 1877; the Nez Perce War of 1877; the Pannock 
War of 1878; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes in 1878 and 


1ST; the campaign against the Ute Indians in Colorado and Utah, | ti 


LIII——-24 








hereby declare 
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u t y its 1 bers are still battling along the 
Rio G th Mexican marauders, and but recently our 
presse Pre ent mentioned them in one of his recent speeches 
j lentary way In the winter of 1853-54 the 
neral of Texas was burned with every- 

t t contained, and in November, 1881, the State capitol 
| 1. Many rtant military papers were then de- 

so that it is hard and in some cases impossible to 

these records except by secondary evidence, the 

I v ft sust these clnims of the Stute of 

d and its rangers against the United States for reimburse- 
I of t of money paid by the State for the service, 
or to sl the service of the Rangers, so as now to put them on 


Rural Mail Delivery. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe Howse or REprESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALI Mr. Speaker, I have written and talked my- 
self | - in the face in a vain attempt to have the rural mail 
rout in my district readjusted. And TI realize from listening 
to other Congressmen upon this floor that they have had the 
suine experience, The citizens of my district have written let- 
ters explaining the deplorable condition and sent petitions with 
hundreds of signers setting out the injustices done. Their 
petitions have been rejected, their entreaties disregarded, and 
their mouths gagged with the Democratic word “ economy.” 
The word “ efliciency ” seems to be nowhere found in the bright 
lexicon of Democracy. In short, constituents have come to be- 
eve that their Congressmen are impotent to secure relief for 
them, and they hive, in desperation, turned to newspaper men 
for aid. This telegram was handed to me to-day: 

FEBRUARY 16. 
W. G. McMvurcpsy, 
( respondent Daily News, Washington, D. C.: 

Will you assist us in restoring former R. F. D. services? Service 

now is rotten Mat! not delivered for three and four days. Farmers 


inconvenienced Vill you personally present affidavits to Blakslee sent 


you lie is taking away only direct benefit farmers get from Govern- 
Wire answer collect. 


AL. HECHTMAN, 
Osseo, Minn. 

In the Minneapolis Journal of November 18, 1915, an inter- 
view is published which is an answer of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General to the flood of petitions that poured in upon 
him after his wholesale slaughter of the rural ro’ tes. He says 
in part: 

No dismissed rural carriers and no fourth-c'ass postmaster who has 
bad his revenue interfered with is going to make any difference with 
me The politicians may get after me if 1 they want to, and they may 
get me at that, but I have set a pace that will not be cut out by the 
politicians, no matter what happens to me. We propose to spend the 
people’s money in this service for the benefit of the people, and not for 
the purpose of serving the ends of the politicians. 

Such vaporings do not deceive anybody. The Democratie 
Party has proved itself mad on theory and short on practice. 
From the head of the party down they love fine phrases and 
avoid action. To dismiss the cry for relief that is rising all over 
the lund from the farmer by calling it politics does not remedy 
the situation. Nothing is so essential to the modern farmer as 
his mail. He must have his newspaper and be must have his 
city mail and the market reports in order to carry en the busi- 
ness of the modern farm. The day has gone by when the month- 
old sheet will serve the purpose just as well. To cripple the 
service by removing routes works a hardship to the farmer that 
is not excused by the overworked word “ economy.” 

The district which | represent is a rich and progressive farm- 
ing tract. The iarmers have up-to-date isethods. Aside from 
being the prize dairy district of the world all through the dis- 
trict individual farmers have kept abreast of the wave and are 
specializing. As < result of the discontinuance and disorganiza- 
tion of their mail routes they are obliged to walk. some of them 
a mile and a mile and a half, for their mail. They get their 
mai! out of an other town than the one in which they have been 
accustomed to market their produce. 

At Osseo, where the conditions are particularly atrocious, 
their mail is routed out of Anoka. They must change the ad- 
dress on their mail, The identity of a thriving village of over 


a thousand is destroyed. , The con ity feeling tl 
have labored to build up is lost. TI get their papet 
aod three days after it is printed and their mail is corres 
ingly delayed. The routes before the change were all a 


could handle, especially when the weather was bad Now 
have been so lengthened that in stormy weather the ¢ 


obliged to skip a day or two or three. (It does not mutter 


the farmer is served so long as the Government is 
money.”) On November 12, 1915, after numerous deput 
of rural patrons had visited me, I sent the following t 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., November 12 
Mr, ALBERT S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: 

Will you hold up proposed changes in rural free-delivery set 
Hennepin County until protest petitions reach you. Delegation 
petitions have called on me from Osseo, Robbinsdale, St. | 
Hopkins, Rogers, Wayzata. Petitions explanatory. 


4vllls 


And received the following reply: 


Post Orrice, Washington, D. C., November 138, 
Hon. Tmomas D. ScHatt, 
Minneapolis, Minn,: 
Answer to telegram impracticable to recall orders revising 
service in Hennepin County, Letter follows. 
BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth issiata 


On the 11th of November I forwarded to the Fourth Assis 
Postmaster an armful of petitions, One of these, signed 
hundred and four of the rural patrons out of Long Lake, Mi 
Il take at random: 

LonG LAKE, MINN., November 11, 1 


To the Hon, JAMEs 1. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The undersigned, who are patrons of the post offi 
Long Lake, Minn., and now receive their mail on the rural rv 
which originates at Long Lake, Minn., have been informed that 
route, as heretofore existing, will be discontinued November 15, 1! 
and thereafter they will be served by carriers coming from ei 
Maple Plain or Wayzata or Hamel. 

IXver since we have lived in this community, the greater number 
us have had Long Lake for our railway, telegraph, telephone, a 
post office, and our interests are centered in and abovt Long Lake, a 
we have become identified with that post office, and we wish hereby 
protest against any such change as is proposed by vour department 
being destructive of our neighborhood individuality and detrimenta 
to our general interests 

It seems to us that the department before making such chang 
should take into consideration the inconvenience it will make to 
patrons and the damage that wiil be done to our community by div: 
ing from the Long Lake post office the mail business naturally tr 
tary thereto and attaching to distant post offices patrons who shx 
be served from the Long Lake post office. 

Your obliteration of the Long Lake route and redistribution of 
patrons will result in such a mix-up of the locations and addresses « 
the undersigned as to destroy the individuality of our community, 
we sincerely bope that you will reconsider this matter and decide 
continue the rural route from Long Lake as heretofore, and thus fu: 
nish us with service which has been very satisfactory. 

Respectfully, yours, 


al 


The changes at Osseo, Long Lake, Maple Plain, St. Louis 
ark, Loretto, and St. Bonifacius were made without inspection 
So at Brook Park. So at Princeton, where a route was changes 
“to accommodate more patrons” and put on a road that ha 
not been used because it was impassable. The routes were Ini: 
out from a map without consulting local conditions and without 
visiting the localities. 

I am in receipt of a letter from George P. Zachritz, of Ex- 
celsior, in which he relates that, in answer to protests that sery 
ice on the country road was poor, the department's only respons: 
was to make the service triweekly instead of daily. And this 
road is the main thoroughfare from the city of Minneapolis t 
Lake Minnetonka, and the garden and truck and apple farms 
are almost as closely located as in a village street. 

If these changes were a part of a consistent campaign foi 
economy, there might be less objection. But the reductions ure 
only on the outside. There is an attempt on foot to raise thi 
salary of the fourth assistants to $7,500 from $5,000—a lack o! 
sincerity that can only be received with bitterness by the mass 
of the badly served rural communities. 

The case of St. Louis Park is well set forth in the two fol- 
lowing communications: 


St. Louis Park, MInn., November 6, 1915. 

Dear Str: From the information that I have received from the 
Forth Assistant Postmaster General's office, rural route No. 1, that 
originates from this office, will be discontinued November 16. Mr. 
Whipple, one of the oldest carriers in service in the county, and a 
very dependable man, will be let out same date. 

During my incumbency I have rearranged the schedule and moved 
the post office to a sanitary lovation in our new bank building. at a 
saving ot $12 per month (mail-messenger pay) to the department; 
and if the new route No. 2 were started at this office it would give our 
people excellent service. I do not lose any revenue under this arrange- 
ment; tut in the interest of good service I am writing you. 

Under the new schedule mail matter for this village will be diverted 


Asie. 







ee See 











day before the portion living in the other part that is addressed 
‘Minneapolis, Linden Hills Station, route No. 2." 








Mail for that part of the route that will be known as Minne ipolis 
Linden Hills Station, route No. 2, will leave your mail office in pouch 
for Lipden Hills Station at 8 a. m. Mail due to arrive on the follow 
j med trains can not be connected: 

‘Chicago & Minneapolis, train 101, due at 8.05 a. 1 

Chicago & Minneapolis, train 57, due at 8.12 a. n 

Klroy & Minneapolis, train 15, due at 8.45 a. m. 

Minneapolis & Des Moines, train 19, due at 8.05 a. m 

Minneapolis & Omaha, train 10, due at 8.10 a. m. 

St. Panl & Des Moines, train 3, due at 8.10 a. m 

St. Paul & Havre, train 2, due at 7.40 am, 

St. Paul & Miles City, train 2, due at 7.40 a. m. 

(he principal portion of the incoming mail for Minneapol and 

nity is brought in by the above-named trains and will be delayed a 
whole day. 

No doubt it is clear to you that it will be impossible to receive the 
latt mail, paper mail, and parcel post which arrives in Minneapolis 
en any of the morning trains because of the great quantity and because 
it will be addressed Minneapolis, Linden Lills Station, route No, 2. and 
ombined with other Minneapolis mail. If this route started from the 
St. Louis Park post office the mail would be addressed to St. Louis 
ark, Minn.. route No. 2, and the primary separation would be made on 
the train Practically all trains arriving in Minneapolis in the morning 
connect St. Paul and Aberdeen train No. 1, which arrives here at 8.25 


1 and the mail would be delivered on the day of its receipt. 
This new arrangement makes it practically prohibitive for our busi- 


ness nien to send their goods to their patrons by parcel post. For in- 
tance, our storekeepers send goods by parcel post or notices to their 
customers on Friday p. m.; the rural carrier must take this on Satur- 


dav to Linden Hills Station, Minn., and bring it back again on Monday 
to St. Louis Park for delivery. That part of the village whose mail 
will go to Hopkins, Minn., will be affected in practically the same way 

frusting my regard for Mr. Whipple will appeal to you and that your 
interest in good service will prompt you to take this matter up with the 
irtment and urge them to 


de} adopt my suggestion concerning him and 
route No. 2. 
Most earnest!y, yours, LL. V. Lanepon, 


NOVEMBER 11, 1915 


My Dear Sin: I write to yeu in regard to a proposed change in the 
delivery of mails at St. Louis Park. — 
In some respects our town is unfor 


tunately 
miles and have men of 


all 


We 
ipations resid 


constituted 


sorts ot oc 


cover 
9 square 


thereia 
There are people living as many as four families on 
there are many truck gardens ranging from 5 to 40 acre 





one block, and 


, dairies with 


farms of 100 acres and upward. 
We have.a most progressive village council that is doing everything 
in its power to give to its inhabitants everything that is up-to-date 
We have a school board of which the same can be said, for they 
e us one of the most modern high-school structures in the Stat 


with normal department, domestic science and art 
horticulture, and manuai training. This building, 
buildings, all modern and up-to-date. 


riculturs 
besides fi 


and 
uur outlying 





In the four outlying sections we have very progressive improvement 
leagues—the Oak Hill, the Brookside, the Lake Street. the Farmer's 
Club (on the north side), and the St. Louis Park Commercial! Club 


aut the center. open to all. 

With all of these elements pulling in the direction of 
and all things essential to the comfort of life, it se¢ 
that we should be thrown back into the Middle 
postal service. 

As we have been served in recent years, only part of 
Park people have received their mail through the St. 
part being served through Linden Hills office. 


moderni 
ms most deplor 
Ages in the matter of 








the St. Louis 
Louis Park office 


As you must know, this 
arrangement has caused great delay, as often mail addressed to Jno 
Doe, St. Louis Park, because he lived in St. Louis Park, has been 


returned to Minneapolis post office, thence to Linden Hills substation, 
and finally to Jno. Doe. 


As 1 understand, the route having been rearranged a part of the 
inhabitants of St. Louis are to be served through the St. Louis Park 
office—their mail will, naturally, suffer no delay—but should a _ resi 


dent of St. Louis Park being served from the Linden Hills substation 
or from a Hopkins post office have his mail addressed to him at St. 
Louis Park, as would naturally be the case, it would go to St. Louis 
Park, but would have to be forwarded to either of these offices 
before finally reaching him. 

To make a long and comprehensive story 


one 


short, I simply want to 


join with every booster resident of St. Louis Park in raising my yoic 
against the proposed rearrangement, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) T. H. Couwrtr 


I could multiply instances of petition after petition, letter 
after letter, from the counties of Chisago, Isanti, Hennepin, 
Mille Laes, and Pine that have passed through my hands al- 
most daily to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. The 
enly satisfaction I can get is that an inspector will visit the lo- 
cality and see what steps are necessary. And then they further 
add insult to injury by inviting suggestions as to extension of 
Service. In a letter dated November 15 the Fourth Assistant 
Writes as follows: 

It is the purpose of the depariment to utilize the funds made ayail 
able by the revision of routes in Hennepin County in the extension or 
establishment of service in the State of Minnesota at any point where 


reasonable necessity therefor can be shown to exist. and I shall be 
pleased to have you cooperate with the department in this matter 
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follows (causing considera le confusion and delay): A sm por- | This rob 
1 on of route No. 1 will be changed to route No. 3, which will originat lis not a 

ul . , > i : i ' 
at Tlopkins, Minn., while the largest portion of route No. 1 will be | °= 
changed to route No, 2 and originate at Linden Hills Station, of your rhey know t 
ity It will be necessary for the public to address this route in two | 97 iot sk 
w namely. that part of the route which lies south and southeast of | yy oy), | 
this office—Minneapolis, Linden Hills Station, route No. 2; and that | on ~ a aps 
a4 of the route which is north and east of this office—St. Louis Park, and they do 
Minn.. route No. 2; which means that the patrons living on that part | the «1 « 
of the route that is addressed * St. Louis Park” will receive their mail 
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recognition has t i 
efficient, deserving employees in the present 

The Postal Service of to-day exacts from its employees a higher 
standard of efficiency and intelligence than ever before. To become a 
proficient post-office clerk requires constant study and application along 
specialized lines. Men making the service their life work unfit them- 


selves for en 


‘n too limited and shonld be widened to include sal 
| $1,200 and $1,300 grades. 











5 ment in other occupations. To encourage the upbuild- 
ing and the maintenance of an expert corps of postal workers, higher 
remuneration than the present maximum grade should prevail. The 

oe 





admittedly high cost of living has reduced the wage of the men to a 
point where the rvice ca: no longer be expected to attract and retain 
the element it requires—tintelligent, ambitious, efficient workers. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
We ask that the present regulation limiting the leave of absence of 
an employee to 150 days in one calendar year be abrogated entirely in 


) far as it applies to sickness. We think that at least a year's leave of 
nu nee should be anuted in cases of prolonged sickness, with the fur- 
ther opportunit turning to the service within the following year 
at the former sa 

We suggest, furt 

ve ly 





hermore, that the department grant 15 days’ sick 
yearly to clerks and carriers without loss of pay, this leave to 
be exclusive of the present vacation period with, pay. 

RETIREMENT FOR SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES. 

We call attention to the urgent need of retirement legislation, and 
ask the department’s cooperation in placing upon the statutes, In the 
interest of humanity and an improved postal service, a retirement 
measure which will protect the employees against summary dismissal 
when incapacitated after long years of service, and render unnecessary 
the retention of men in the service who have passed their period of 
active usefulness 

To dismiss men who have given the best years of their life to the 
service, to cast them upon the world’s mercy in their declining years, 
is not in keeping with the ideais of the Nation or the spirit of the 
imes, Yet to retain men In the service when they are noticeably unfit 
to perferm their allotted tasks is net consistent with a business ad- 
ministration. Civil-service retirement is a natural concomitant of 
civil-service employment. The need of a system of retirement for aged 
postal workers is apparent, and we seek the cooperation of the depart- 
ment in arriving at an early solution of this most vexing problem, to 
the end that justice be accorded to both the employees and the public. 

SCHEME STUDY. 

We respectfully urge the department to take early action toward the 
standardization of scheme. study. In the absence of definite rules, 
undue hardships are inflicted upon clerks by unnecessary scheme study, 





fering and interrupting the clerks’ study of schemes used fn the daily 
duties. As all scheme study must be done upon the clerk’s own time, 
either before or after office hours, it is aggravating and unjust to exact 
from them such unnecessary sacrifices. 

Time off, pro rated upon the amount of time spent in study, would 
be given clerks who have qualified on scheme or who are expected to 
qualify. It has been suggested that at least an hour dally be allowed 
elerks who must learn schemes to enable them to attain at all times 
the highest point of proficiency in dispatching mail speedily and accu- 
rately. 

Scheme examination should also be considered as part of the day’s 
tour of duty, instead of compelling the distributors, especially the night 
workers, to report for examination upon their own time. 

The attention of the department is invited to the practice In the 
Railway Mail Service of exempting competent clerks who have been 
2t) years in the service from scheme examination. A similar recogni- 
tion of the past valued work of the post-office distributors might well 
be made with profit to the service and justice to the men. 

SANITATION, 

We urge the department to insist upon a rigid compliance by all 
postmasters with tbe sanitary rules promulgated some years ago in the 
interest of the health and safety of the employees. The insanitary, 
unhealthful, crowded condition of some of the post offices is a menace 
to those compelled to work amid such surroundings. The use of vacuum 
cleaners instead of dry sweeping should be made universal; likewise the 
use of sanitary towels, drinking receptacles, and cups. 

The continued use of filthy tlesacks and pouches is undoubtedly the 
eause of the spread of tuberculosis in the service and a constant menace 
to the health of all postal employees, as well as the public. We urge 
the proper and thorough cleansing of all equipment by the use of dis- 
infectants and the issuance of an order to carry rather than drag 
pouches and sacks. 

VACATION LAW. 


We suggest that the department adept a uniform system of allotting 
vacations to the clerks, so that sufficient advance notice be given to 
permit of proper preparation. In some eflices the clerk does not know 
the date of bis vacation in advance, which seriously interferes with the 
making of arrangements or plans, New clerks are also compiaining, 
because they are sometimes compelled to wait 16, 18, or 20 months for 
a vacation A standard rule, liberal in its scope, covering the selection 
and allotment of vacations would be advisable. 
ling of the clerks’ vacation law to conform with that goy- 
erning the carriers would be an improvement. 

PROTEST AGAINST PENNY POSTAGE. 


rhe reduction of first-class pestage from 2 toe 1 cent, which is advo- 
cated by many who have not apparently given the question deep con- 
sideration or who are actuated by selfish interest, we deem inadvisable 
and uuwise, A lower rate of Orst-class postage would curtaii the rev- 
enues of the service, and thus greatly hamper the department in its 
efforts to extend the parcel post and other postal reforms of great value 
to the _ ie in general, A deficit resvuiting from reduced postage 
would affect our working conditions, tending to increase hours and de- 
crease wages, and therefore {t would be harmful to the service by im- 
pairing the efficiency of the postal workers. 

We commend the department for its attitude in discouraging this 
sStimu'ated agitation for l-cent letter postage and piedge our continued 
efferts to ward off legislation of this character. 

TRANSFER TO RAILWAY POST OFFICE. 


Inasmuch as the knowledge and training of the post-office distributor 
fits him for Railway Mai! Service duties, we suggest that in the interest 
of greater efficiency clerks be permitted to transfer into the Railway 
Mai! Service without loss of salary. We ask a centinuation of the de- 
partment’s efforts to secure from Congress the necessary legislation to 
make these transfers possible, and we pledge our active cooperation. 








i 
the mastering of schemes for which no practical need exists, thus inter- 





ADDRESS ON WRAPPERS 


The department is again urged to request publis 


rs to prin 
wrappers of single copies of publications the name and office « 
and to have addresses uniform in size of printing and position yw 
wrapper. } 


REBATE OF HOLIDAY TIME. 


We suggest that postmasters be given specific instructions t 


to clerks all time worked on holidays. The present inequality, « 
some employees are very properiy given time off on holidays 
others, who must work, are denied compensatory time for this 


ee 


causes much complaint and dissatisfaction. 


METHOD OF PROMOTION TO SUPERVISORY POSITION. 


We commend the department's efforts to classify supervisor 
tions according to the responsibilities devolving upon the employ 
to fix the remuneration in a like manner, thus making it an in 
for competent men in the ranks to strive for promotion. Ws 
that when a vacancy occurs in the supervisory force it be fil! 
amination from the clerks in the $1,200 and higher grades 
ence, ability, knowledge of duties, and postal regulations should 
factors in determining the fitness of the applicants, the appointn 
be awarded to the applicant making the highest average. 

Minor lapses or occasional failures to register on time clock or 
ing a piece of waste on the floor should not be permitted to an: 
otherwise perfect efficiency record, ana that hereafter the depart 
granting promotions, eliminate from consideration any deme 
pesed for trivial offenses which do not in the least impair 
efficiency. 


CORRECTION OF ABUSE OF DIRECTORY SERVICE. 


In order to correct abuses that have tended to make the dir 
service of the department the instrument of careless patrons, w 
gest that mail matter insufficiently or incorrectly addressed, and 
does net bear che return address of the sender, be denied di 
service and disposed of as undeliverable matter. 


OVERTIME. 


We earnestly urge the department to minimize overtime for 
by the employment of an adequate auxiliary force. At present re 
clerks are frequentiy worked in excess of eight hours in the perfor: 
of duties that could be assigned to substitute and auxiliary emp 
at a lower rate of compensation. Inasmuch as clerks must ¢ 
time after working hours to scheme study. it necessarily follows 
excessive overtime works to the disadvantage of the service in 
fering with the study of the clerks, and aiso operates to the disa i 


tage of the clerks in subjecting them to penalties for failure to g } 


on scheme examination when there are no cpportunities for prepara 

It is the practice of supervisory employees in many instan 
compel clerks to work lengthy hours of duty without opportunit 
rest or for meals. This is particularly true when overtime is 
worked. We hereby appeal to the department to correct this con: 
by the issuance of an order to the effect that no employee b: 
pelled to work more than six consecutive hours without opport 
for rest and meais. 

CHANGE IN FORM OF MONEY ORDER. 

We suggest to the department that the present money order 
be altered by adding 59 cents in the margin above the $1 design 
to oe opportunities for raising money orders from small ain | 
up to ° 


FILLING VACANCIES. 


We vigorously protest against the practice of many postm: 
failing to fil: vacancies created by deaths, removals, and resign 
in the force of regular clerks when the need of keeping the for 
cruited to its full strength is apparent. In lieu of appointiu 
eligible substitute to a vacancy, the practice has developed to a 
a substitute to pertorm the duties for an indefinite period, com] 
him to qualify on scheme examination and otherwise meet ail ft! 
quirements of a regular clerk without, however, giving him the lx 
of fixed hours of employment, a weekly rest day, annual vacation 
gearty salary increase. We view this practice as most unjust 
substitute employees and a violation of the spirit of the laws gov: 
the salaries and hours of employment of the clerks. 

PARCEL-POST SPECIAL. 


We call the aitention of the department to the fact that the } 
is given first-class service on fourth-class mail by the mere pay 
of a special-delivery fee, and we think that an increase in the « 
special-delivery service, under these circumstances, is justifiable 

SUBSTITUTE SERVICR. 


Substitute clerks are now required to learn distribution schem 
to study the Postal Laws and Regulations when awaiting opport 
for dai.y assignments to duty; and we therefore suggest that 
tutes be compensated for the time that they are required to be 
call of the department. We further recommend that the time sp 
substitution be reckoned as regular service, and substitutes 
appointment directly into the salary grade to which their time of 
service entities them. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MISCARRIAGE OF PACKAGES. 


Under the present rules of the department the clerk receiving p 
is responsible for their contents and c. o. d. charges, and a! 
damage the package may later sustain in transit. Receiving 
have been penalized under this ruling for damages to parcels tli 
apparently been properly dispatched. We urge that the depa 
protect receiving clerks against the possibility of losses by or: 
tair and full investigation of every case before fixing the respor 
for damage or miscarriage of packages. 

TRANSFER JN CASE OF REDUCTION TO SUBSTITUTE LIST. 

We urge that when the department is forced to the expedic! 
dropping regular clerks to the substitute list, that these clerks lx 
an opportunity to fill vacancies occuring in near-by offices of th 
class if they so desire. 

ADVANCE NOTICE OF EXAMINATION, 


In justice to the distributor, whose promotion or retention ir 
service depends upon his scheme examination to a great extent, 
suggest that an advance notice of 30 days be given for examinat 
and at least 90 days’ time be given for studying a new scheme. 

ABSIGNMENT OF VACATIONS. 

We call attention to the lack of uniformity governing the a 
ment of vacations to clerks. In some offices these vacations are spic: 
out over the entire year; in others, the vacations are confined to fb 
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~~ 
§ months. WwW deem the latter angement more satisfactory to 
. ; na r insuring it does. the 
t! rks and more feasible t e dep: ent, insuring, as tt does, |‘ 
r e of an augmented for f workers during the winter months in 
; fice, and enabling the s to have the obvious benefit of sur- 
bt from toil during the summer months when the mails are lighter. 
I RENCE IN ASSIGNMENT OF TOUR 

We believe that the mooted question of seniority in the assignment 

of tours of duty should be settled by the « irtment’s recognition of 





sirable hours 


t . ght of the clerks who have worked pi b ind und 
to ference in the assignment to desirable tours over transferees 


fro other branches of the Government service ind other branches of 


th Postal Service. We think it unfair to deprive men who have 
to or years at night work of their opportunity to a rightfully 
earn promotion to better hours. 

FIRST AID 





W suggest to depa 
abinets be installed in first and second class post offices for the imme- 
4 eatment of injuries sustained by employees when on duty. 

Respectfully submitted. 











GILLI E. Uyart, 
Second Vice President. 
LUTHER S. BUTLER, 
Third Vice President, 
i ] br LAL a 
iry-7 ie 
NA mWAL FE I ‘ F POST OF CE Cr 
hbase! jton, D. ¢ l y I, re 
Mr. Cart C. Van Dy! / 
ixe of Rep ental g Vashington Dp. ¢ 
Dean Sir: Permit me to thank y n behalf of tl National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks for ha trod 1 Hi. R. S677, a measure 
to prevent t’ + use of the stop-watch or time-measu g dev or sys- 


tem in the Postal Service, reading as ft 

Re it enacted ectc., That it shall be unlawful for any officer Iper- 
intendent, foreman, or. other person having charge of the work of any 
e of the Postal Service to make or cause to be made with 





al 

atch or other time-measuring device or system a time study of 
ovements of any such employes 

‘Spe. 2. That it shall be unlawf iny officer, perintendent 

foreman, or other person having the ork of any employes 

of the Postal Service to use the ré rr records obtained by a stop 





watch or other time-measuring dev 
amount of work or labor is to be d 
ployee 


‘m in determining what 
in a given time by ich em- 














‘Sec. 8. That any person violating any of the provisi ict 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall l by a 
fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment for not in six 








months, or by both such fine and in isonment 
Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect upon its pass 
The use of the stop watch in timing postal workers at their tasks 





has long been a source of complaint for the railway ri! clerks, post 
office clerks, and letter carriers. Son mneasure of relief me to 





the railway mail clerks since the ellminati l speed 
test instituted by former General Superintendent A. H. Ste phens, but 
the clerks and carriers are still su He ted to the obnoxious pra ‘tice of 
having a supervisory official time their movements at work. Leg sindtiom 
is therefore sought to have this labamane system abated entirely in the 
Posial Service. 

Organizations of postal em 
at their cenventions protesting e 
up methods in operation in the. servic The dey 
been memorialized by the service w . 








them to determine their speed. yet 5 just me 
employees is stil! in vogue 1 the p f 
The National Federation of mst OF ( | 1 in 7 





tion in Sam Francisco September 6 to 10, 1915, unanimously adopted 

th resolutions : 

“Whereas a: system of timing clerks to determine thei 
tributing mail is in eff t 

on eas this system i 








kers’ welfare and the ie vy of tt ervice rherefore it 
Resolved, That we, the Nationa! Federation of Post Office Clerks, in 
conve ton assembled, protest against this inhumane me of deter 
n ng an employee's fitness and capa! ties: and be it f r 





ve ved, That our officers present this protest to the department in 
the strongest possible manner.”’ 

Under date of October 16, 1915, the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks transmitted to the Postmaster 
General this protest: 





PROTEST AGAINST TIMING DEVICES. 


_ We voice our emphatic objection to the use of ti ni ! 
vi to determine the speed at which a postal employee must y ; 
The installation of such a system is a gratuitous ailond to the super 
Visory officials, who have heretofore managed the forces under them 
sufficiently well to insure the expeditious dispatch of the mails 

“A clerk’s record on scheme examination, together with the manner 
in which he performs daily the duties to which he is assigned, should 
to determine his dao for promotion or rets ntlo nin the service 
irass him to maintain alnormal speed by timing his movements 
net conducive toward increasing his efficiency. On ‘the contrary, such 
methods tend to impair efficiency. 

“We ask the department's advocacy of 1 
use of timing devices in ascertaining the 
or to be performed, by postal employees.” 
_ The National Association of Letter Carriers, in conve yn nah 
Nebr., September 6 to 11, 1915, adopted without a di nting vote tl 
reso:ution : 
“Whereas the Post Office Department has during the past fiscal 

introduced the speeding-up system; and 

“Whereas this speeding-up plan is det 

puolic, and to the employees; and 














sislation to prohibit the 
nount of work performed, 
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to pay the expenses of the greatest department of this great 
Government. The increase in amount of appropriation over 
last year is due largely to the normal growth of the service 
and also to provide for the salaries fixed by statute heretofore 
enacted. However, we have included in this bill an increase 
for certain clerks who are employed in first and second class 
oflices by promoting, in addition to the 75 per cent clause hereto- 
fore enacted, 5 per cent of the clerks in the sixth grade to $1,300, 
to be designated as “special clerks,’ and we promote 5 per 
cent of the $1,300 grade to $1,400, and these to be designated as 
special clerks.” This is a smali percentage, but will grow with 
future Congresses. 

The laborers are cared for, the substitutes for the clerks and 
carriers are provided for, in fact all the employees of the great 
Postal Service, the people’s department of the Government, are 
provided for either in this bill or in other bills which have been 
enacted into laws since our party has had control of the House 
of Representatives, and we will continue to look after those who 
administer the duties of the department which serves all the 
people of the United States as long as we have control of this 
branch of the Government. 

I will insert in my remarks an itemized account of the ex- 
penditures of the Post Office Department as contained in this 
bill, and opposite each item I will give the amount that was 
appropriated in the last bill and under which we are now 
working: 


sé 


Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 


IN THE OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 








| Appro- Appro- 
Fo wage: i priated 
this bill. 1916. 
Rent of buildings, supplies, and mail-bag repair shop...... $32, 000 £32, 000 
Gas, electric light, and power, mail-bag repair shop........ | 4,000 | 4,500 
Post-office inspectors: | | 
a ers cnet Nanda nae ceaaeeamdies } 783, 700 779, 500 
PE SD DU RONIOR oo dc doen kkte0n den sdewchessecene | 262, 860 261, 400 
P ost-office inspectors’ clerks: j | 
[PON IO NNUNIN 6-045 cxvitadcusabanddécoctesiuens } 134,000 | 134, 000 
INO ins ccenas ctcdewencitioninwetsaieunnl 43, 850 43,750 
SI Mls nc kik cdnnns oxsinceenssetaeengionmsaiaenll 45, 000 45, 000 
Miscellaneous expenses... ..........-.e0--eceeceeees tie 7,500 7, 500 
gf Ree ae Seer eee 25, 000 25, 000 
Acting employees for those injured, etc. ................0e. 234, 000 134, 500 
rravel expenses, Postmaster General. ............... ooneue | 1,000 1,000 


THE OFFICE OF TILE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 





ompensation to postmasters. . 











( ee |$31, 000,000 | $30, 750, 000 
Compensation to assistant postmasters..............-.---. | 3,200,000 3, 200, 000 
Clerks and employees at first and second class post offices..| 47,900,000 | 46,082, 100 
Compensation to printers, mechanics, etc.................. 62,000 44, 600 
Compensation to watchmen, messengers, etc............... 1, 400, 000 1, 404, 000 
Clerks in charge contract stations..............-... 1, 160,000 1, 100, 000 
remporary and auxiliary clerk hire....................... 1, 800, 000 2,000, 000 
Separating maiis...... R £004 6 acca aphedeabhecdebaiies 710, 000 675, 000 
CN UI cninanchnesdedsncietiihnhe den 90, 000 90, 000 
Allowance to third-class offices...............-.--2+--seeee 1, 775, 000 1, 700, 000 
Rent, light. and fuel, first, second, and third clas; post 
offices..... _ achiesiinie stile ivhvnalbetanesh sae scund 5, 500, 000 &, 200, 000 
Miscellaneous items, first and second class post offices..... 350, 000 350, 000 
Letter carriers, salary ............. sects cehadet aun 39, 100, 000 37, 700, 000 
Letter carriers, substitutes....... ; Se 3, 675, 000 2, 975, 000 
Letter carriers for new offices established during year. ..... 75, 000 100, 000 
Horse-hire allowance (screen-wagon service)............... 5, 565, 000 4, 900, 000 
Mail-messenger service....... poe ong sep iwadhts tegbehee 2, 193, 000 2, 000, 000 
Car fare and DIGFCle BEIOWONNS.... << ccsicnvcscncesesnconcaned 625, 009 525, 000 
PROCROEES SID COUN 6 oi ies 5 op vevveneyntecebeiecngnass 976, 000 £66, 800 
Street-car collection service. ...........cccccccecccscecceces 10, 000 10, 000 
Marine postal service, Detroit, Mich...................e06 ee 7,250 6, 500 
Car fare, special-delivery service............ -masanngageaain 13, 000 13, 000 
Fees, special-delivery messengers. ................-.--e0cee} 2,000,000 2, 225, 000 
fravel expenses, First Assistant Postmaster General...... 1,009 1,000 
THE OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Inland transportation 
eer Mee, MNS 6 on 5 ddl cuted de cove tate cox, cava $306, 009 $304, 000 
Steamboats.. Sint npg hie hee dls 3.0 wd ate --+-| 1,106,000 1,049, 409 
Inland transportation, railroads..................--.---eeee 59,185,000 | £6, 188, 00) 
Freight or expressage, postal supplies...................00- 645, 000 510, 009 
Railway post-office car service... .... 2.0.0.2... -. eee eeee 4,397, 000 5, 412, 00) 
Railway Mail Service..... nies aeiekinks Sivan wsccesecevee| 29, 020,050 | 28,521,449 
Traveling pears, railway mail clerks....... ; ----| 1,488,336 1, 534, 509 
Temporary clerk hire, railway mail clerks...... sicnctinlalaas 60, 000 67, 509 
Substitutes, railway mail clerks................ ; ne 193, 900 143,909 
Actual necessary expenses, division superiutendent’s office. . 55, 000 55, 20) 
Rent, light, andfuel, etc., Railway Mail Service............ (06, 723 770, 00) 
Perdiem allowance, 2 assistant superintendents. . Seon 2, 660 3,607 
URCEReC GIDE GRMED COT BOT WIOD. . .. <5 conc cnccecuspacveseveatss C60, 000 484, 00) 
rransportation, foreign mails... ...............---eeccccces 2, 430, 000 4,000, 00) 
Assistant superintendent, foreign mails at New York ...... 2,500 2, 509 
Balance due foreign countries.................. tpnbuvseete €81, 700 €81, 700 
rravelexpenses Second Assi it Postmaster General....] 1,000 1,00) 
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Expenditures in the Post Office Department—Continued. 
IN THE OFFICE OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSfMASTER GENERAL 








| Appro- Al 
For wiated pri 
| this bill. 19 
Manufacture adhesive postage stamps, etc. ................ £806, 000 $8} 
Manufacture stamped CIA sic ins ssei sce. stccons 1, 516, 000 1,6 
Agent and assistants to distribute stamped envelopes. ..... 15, 500 
Manufacture postal cards. ........ ads te; veneer uien <60, 000 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters... ...............2..00- 150 
Limited indemnity: 
Domestic loss of registered and insured mail........... 238, 000 
International loss of registered and insured mail. ...... 10, 000 
Travel expenses, Third Assistant Postmaster General... ... 1, 000 
Postal Savings System, office of director................... £00 


THE OFFICE OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Stationery, money-order offices, etc...................222--] £260, 000 $312 
Official and registry emvyelopes. ...........2 ccc ccccccccee 72, 700 ‘ 
Blank books, etc., Postal Savings System.................. 75,009 ] 
Supplies, City Delivery Service, boxes, satchels, straps, etc. £25, 000 so 
Postmarking, rating, and other stamps.................... 30, 000 4 
SS I er dot eset estes es exk akkapiwnwsctnenses 50, 000 
be 1, ee rere Meag obwcaddvbuons 15, 000 
Twine, and tying devices............ Dc hwenianhneee bbam wen eo 250, 000 
Facing slips, intaglio seals, etc... ... 2.2.2... cc cc ec ce eece 120, 000 
Purchase, exchange, and repair of typewriting machines, 

ee etn a ac REe ee eG neh ee ek obs UN WnetevGecnennaxas 135, 000 12 
Supplies, Rural Delivery Service. ........................- 12, 000 ‘ 
Expenses, shipment of supplies..................  paemaaed 125, 000 14 
Miscellaneous expenses, Division of Supplies, maps, blue 

CI ee Se ey Ne ee ee ata 25, 000 
Miscellaneous items, water, telephones, first and second 

Ne a a cree rk eciaeboed ean ehenedeten 70, 000 12 
Miscellaneous equipment, etc. .............ccercccccccecees 40,000 }.... 
IS 2s ae, eo. dda aS ude waene 250, 000 (n 
Mechanical and labor-saving devices...............-..-..-. 75, 000 ) 
LN Ss 8 et ie cat eka bckes sipewekskedsetns $80, 000 rh 
Compensation to labor, mail-bag shop, ete., Washington, 

ee 8 dae ee ON eas PhS Se ois Baska Goss bn oa dah 155, 000 148, 4 
inland transportation, star routes.................. aaentaled 8, 675, 000 8, 675 
a A sg RE ee ene eee 53, 000,000 | 53, 000, 0 
ee CS in. i's0 5b hii 0.558 856056 40s = <eekenensn 20), 009 200, 
Traveland miscellaneous expenses, Fourth Assistant Post- 

8 eR i, ee eee ee eee ee 1,000 


Mr. Speaker, under the able management of our present Post 
master General, Hon. Albert S. Burleson, we have had two years 
it. which the Post Office Department has returned a surplus. In 
1913 we had a surplus of over $4,500,000; in 1914 we had a su: 
plus of over $4,300,000. The year 1915, as we all know, was an 
abnormal one, and every business suffered. The Post Office 
Department is the best barometer, and when its business is 
slack we can safely say that all lines of business is depressed. 
Last year the deficit was about $11,300,000. 

The reports from all the large offices of the country during 
the past few months show a tremendous increase over the same 
months of last year, and we can safely predict that we wil! 
have a balance on the right side of the books at the end of t! 
fiscal year. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose to tell you and this House what 
to do with that surplus. I have introduced a bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, a copy of which I wil! 
insert in my remarks: 


A bill (H. R. 9672) tor the purpose of expending the unexpended bal- 
ances and surplus postal revenues on rural post roads. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That any unexpended balances in the approp! 
tions for the Rural Delivery Service and ali surplus postal revenues | 
the fiscal year 1916 and for subsequent fiscal years may be expende:! by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with the Postmaster Gen 
eral in improving the condition of roads to be selected by the L’ost- 
master General over which rural or star route service is or may her 
after be established, such roads to be known as rural post roads: Pro- 
vided further, That the State or the local subdivision thereof in which 
such improvement is made under this provision shall furnish for the im 
provement of the road or roads so selected double the amount of moncy 
allotted by the Government. 

Sec. 2. That sums expended under the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be apportioned among the various States on the basis of one-thi! 
in the ratio which the area of each State bears to the total area o! all 
the States, one-third in the ratio which the population of each State 
bears to the total population of all the States according to the latest 
decennial census, and one-third in the ratio which the mileage of rural 
post road of each State bears to the total mileage of rural post roads in 
all the States: Provided, That any State failing to avail itself of its 
apportionment of said fund within six months after being notified <« 
the amount available therefor shall forfeit its right to same and such 
sum shall be again apportioned among the remaining States: Provided 
further, That in no case shall the total cost of a road improved under 
this provision exceed $10,000 per mile: And provided further, That no 
portion of the amount made availabie under this provision shall be ex- 

ended in improving the condition of roads located within the corporate 
imits of towns or villages having a population of 2,000 or more, accord- 
ing to the latest decennial census. 
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cepted by every Member of the House. I know it wiil be gla 
welcomed by the people whom we represeut. 
Speaker, my bill first provides for the appropriation « 


he unexpended balances, and, s ond, for the total profits of 


1 
the department At the end of the last fiscal \ r there was 












an unexpended balance in the rural-delivery 
¢3.000,000. This year the department asks for $48,500,000 
rural service, and the committee ring ’ S 
s ient, incre riation to 353,00 S 
as st vent that a tn EVE _ 
es ites the amount needed, but usually asks 1 is 
‘ led. If the pi nt service and the service that is con- 
te ated by extendil the rural service to everv point pos 
can be administered for $48,000.000 and the Congress appro- 
Pp s $538.000.000, unde i t! 1 I ter ¢ ! | 
t Secret y of A l © ive Sd 0.000 to ) 
} | purpos nd this ! ) ‘ ( Y 5 
of the people 

Another source of revenue, Mr. Speaker: The Post: Ss 
ings System, under tl ble 1 ment of Gov. Do 1") e 
Third Assistant Postmaster Ger l, is now on a pavi } “ 
During the first month of this session our committee report 
and passed in the House bill which removes ¢ tnin 1 
tions in the postal-savir act, which limits the amount that 
n be ace F i i th to $100 l 
] = the 1 ts t} 7 T on 
which interes il Savings § 
was inaugurs t six months of its 
existence there was deposit e end of ft f ! 
year 1915 there was on deposit S6 and it 4 
mated by the department that on the Ist day of last I 
ber there was on dep sit $73,000,000. | cite these igure to 


show how the system is growing. 
If the amendment to the postal savings bill becomes a law. 


the business will be greatly increased and at the same time no 
interfere with the banking business of the eountryv. but will 
work an advantage, because 71.8 per cent of the deposits of 
he savings system belong to foreign-born wage eur ers 


hoe do no business with our banks und who have heretofore 
ept their savings in hiding or have bought foreign money orders 
and sent the money to foreign countries. The deposit. of th 
savings system are placed in the banks and the money 
goes into circulation. This system will increase mor 
under the proposed legislation than under the present law ar 7 
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a large profit will be deri 1 this source 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words about the parcel 
post, which is increasing day by day and, notwithstanding the 


statements of some of our critics, is a great revenue producer. 
The statistics indicate that nearly a bil 
died yearly, and when we consider that 
ment of the service pot more than one-fourth that am 
was handled we have some idea of the growth of the service 

I desire to insert in the Recorp a letter which I have receive 
from the Postmaster General which gives the exact facts relat- 
ing to this service: 


OFTICE OF THE POSTMASTER ¢ 


Hon. ARTutrR B. Rovse, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Rowse: Referring to your personal cal! at the depart 
t to-day relative to the Parcel Post Servi 
in order to en 


‘ 
i le the department to ascertain the growth of t! 
ice, as well 


s the revenues nd cost, periodical counts h een 















made and statistics in the minutest detail compiled from ‘ 
a in these counts at the 50 iargest post offi , which hand 
reximatelvy three-fourths of the ire parcel t of the 





country The last such count covered the period ) 
1915, inclusive, which is believed to be a period of 


a 











average amount of mail is handled. This count showed i the 
entire Postal Service during that period 40,889,595 parce e han 
died, or an regate of 981,350,280 for one year. As ‘ 





weight of these parcels is .1 pound and 11 ounces, the total weig 
for the year was 1,640.943,240 pounds, and the postage, at an average 
rate of 6.6 cents per parcel, was $64,769,118.48. 

Daring the hearings before the subcommittee on parce! post of the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads in 1911, it was 
estimated by officers of the department that the average cost of han 
ling parcels, exclusive of transportation, would be approximately 2 
cents. It has been found, however, upon experience that this 


greater than the actual cost, due no doubt to the increased number of 
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bet ! ‘ | ‘ less liability there 
he of our be ing in d to any degree with any nation 
‘ } orld | ron ) <! 1} 
v7 1 2 “ at Tit ~ 
irst of however, as a business man, i would like to see 


the matter of preparedness placed and go forward on a business 
basis. Modern warfare, both military and naval, is an exact 


science, and efliciency in dealing with an enemy, both ip offense | 


and defense, has increased by leaps and bounds. In this 
struggle for efficiency nations have combined in their armies 
and navies all of the great improvements, all of the great inven- 


| $39,000,000; from the individual income tax, $41,000,000; f; 


tions that the peaceful industries of this and other countries | 
have developed; the manufacture of modern munitions, prob- | 


lems of transportation, the supply of clothing, administration, | 


aviation, mathematics, and many more that could be men- 


tioned. I maintain that unless a man has made a most careful | 


and exhaustive study of these things in their relation to modern 
war he is not competent to recommend a policy to be pur- 
sued in improving a condition which is acknowledged to be 
deficient. When you are ill you consult a physician, when in 
legs! trouble a lawyer. Where shall we, then, turn in this 
trouble? 

We have boards of officers in the departments at Washington 
whose business it is to know our weaknesses in this direction 
and to suggest plans to overcome them. There are thousands 
of officers of different grades now (and they are being turned 
ut of our schools yearly at much expense to the Government) 
whose education is along the lines of defense and offense, and 
who will in the course of time take their places as advisers and 
directors of affairs military and naval. 

In the end not only Congress, but the administration, must be 
suided by their knowledge, and on them in the last analysis the 
responsibility must rest. 

Now, at this particular time it is well that we should know in 
detail just what we need, and, haying ascertained this, the next 
step will be to appropriate funds to cure these defects as rap- 
idly as possible. This accomplished, my theory would be that 
we apply business methods to the situation and make contracts 
for our needs extending over the shortest possible periods of 
time to cover these needs, with the single restriction that the 
developments and improvements which science and skill may 
reveal and perfect during that time shall be utilized as rapidly 
und as promptly as their practicability is demonstrated. I care 
not so much where we begin, so long as the end is attained, so 
long as the cost is right, and so long as modern methods of 
business are applied in all directions. 

While means of offense are needed, it may be that means of 
ondary. We are told that as far as we have gone our system 
of coast defense is the most formidable in the world. That 


statement sounds well until it is contradicted by one who is in | making ready to prevent this dumping by adequate tariffs 


i position to know what he is talking about. Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, in his testimony before the Senate Military Committee 
on January 19, stated that although the present coast-defense 
guns had a maximuin range of 34,000 yards, yet, due to the con- 
struction of their mounts, their fire was limited to 14,000 yards, 
whereas European navy craft were sinking ships at more than 
17,000 yards. In addition to this, we all know that there are 
niles and miles of American coasts unguarded by anything save 





a 


also, in one sense at least, an able financier, after the uss 
microscope and the use of what he terms a “new and scient 
method of bookkeeping,” concludes we have about $20,000.06 
on hand. 

Last year from these following sources alone the Democ: 
administration derived the following revenues: From the « 
gency war-revenue bill, $52,000,000; from the corporation 
tariff collections, $209,000,000 ; from the internal revenue, 
000,000. 

When a Republican Congress reached the billion-dollar 1 
in appropriations the Democracy of the country was emp 
in its charge of extravagance, yet without an income tax o: 
alleged war-revenue tax the balance then of one hundred 
forty or one hundred and fifty millions in the Treasury 
looked upon as small. A just and equitable tariff law not 
insured our prosperity as a Nation, but the prosperity o 
people individually as well. In 19138, before the present bill 
into effect, our tariff collections were netting us over 17 « 
on the dollar of all imports received; in 1915 those receipts | 
fallen to about 10 cents for each dollar of imports received, | 
cause of the increase in the free list. 

In 1913, 56 per cent of our imports were free; in 1915, 71.30 
cent were free. In other words, in 1913 we collected duty on 
per cent of the goods imported to this country, while in 1! 
we are collecting only 28.70 per cent. 

Under the present circumstances, therefore, it is not to 
wondered at that the Democratic majority is at its wits’ « 
what to do when the preparedness question is on the carpet 
settlement. However, this situation need bother us but little. | 
the Democratic majority will fix upon some definite and sat 


| factory preparedness policy, the Republican Party and a Repub! 


can President, after the 4th of March, 1917, will find a way t 
pay the bills and restore the balance in the Treasury, withou 
resorting to the levying of a tax misnamed and unealled foi 
with proper management. 

That the Democratic Pariy is wedded to ideals is cert 
That it will go almost any length rather than admit that 
policy of pi otection is proper and the only method by which t! 
country can continue prosperous in all industries is also tru 

One of the best exponents in originality, so far as tariff mat 
ters are concerned, is our present genial Secretary of the I 
partnent of Commerce. He is bright enough to see that wit 
the ending of the foreign war America will be made a dumpii 


elill 
t 
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| ground for the cheap manufacturers of Europe. He also sees 


| that for some time the markets of Europe and the conseque 
defense should be first considered. Certainly they are not sec- | 


financial stringency of the belligerent countries will create 
situation heretofore unheard ef, and that America will be « 
sidered as the only desirable market in the world. Instead 


thus assisting in the building up of a surplus in the Treasur, 


| Secretary Redfield admits: 


mosquitoes ; but all the defenses we have can not be relied upon, | 
because we are short 800 officers and 25,000 men to man them. | 


We are, therefore, deficient in that regard, and, admitting that 


we have sufficient ammunition available for a long and sus- 
tained attack at any point. 

Our submarine and aeroplane systems for scouting, or for 
such defense as they could render, are unprovided for in the 
lowest degree; yet in this country we possess all the necessary 
plants and material to provide ample fleets of both undersea 
and overland protection of this character, an advantage of 
Which foreign nations have not been slow to avail themselves. 

Tn the other branches of both our sea and land services like 
diserepancies exist, and the problem remains for us to solve— 
how shall we meet these various situations in the best possible 
manner and in the shortest possible time. 

All this brings with it the question of ways and means, and 
that is a question which is just now more vital to the dominant 
party than to any other portion of the country. They admit a 
deficiency ; they admit they have not the funds for the needs 
which must be met. They have, by lowering the tariff, by ex- 
travagance in every direction, placed themselves in a position 
where the income will hardly meet the running expenses of the 
Government, and the balance in the Treasury is being daily en- 
croached upon. Indeed, it is so low at the present time that 
Senator Smoor, one of the most able of our financiers,.can find 
but a balance of $3,000,000, while Secretary McAdoo, who seems 


ee 


I should prefer to deal with it by a method other than tariffs, elas 
ing it rather as an offense similar to the unfair domestic competiti: 
we now forbid. 

Illustrating his theory and his views, he goes even furt! 
than this and recommends legislation supplemental to the Shei 
man antitrust law, making it unlawful to sell or purchase 
ticles of foreign origin or manufacture where the prices to | 
paid are below the current rates for such articles in the count 


we have a large number of heavy guns, it is not admitted that | Cf preduction. 


In other words, if an American dealer should purchase in 
foreign country any articles of manufacture at a lower rate th 
that for which they are sold in that country and be able, becaus 
of the low tariff now existing or because they may be on th 
free list, to import them to America and sell them at a protit 
he should be imprisoned and fined for his business acumen. © 
course, if the fines were large enough and numerous enous! 
Secretary Redfield’s rather alarming proposition might add to 
the revenue receipts. To even suggest such a method seenis 
me un-American, unwise, and unfortunate. 

A practical tariff bill which would prevent the importition 
into this country of any class of goods in great quantities is t 
only solution of the problem which the honorable Secretary | 
lieves we will have to face in the near future. With such a 
bil! in force, there would be no need to seek to make crimin: 
of American business men, and there would be no alarm iis to 
the financial benefit which would accrue to the country. Secre- 
tary Redfield has invented a unique method of “ whipping the 
devil around the stump.” 

Such, however, are the methods, unexpected as they miy be, 
by which the Democrats seek to evade the responsibility which 
they must assume sooner or later, for conditions now prevailing 
in America. 
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Thomas Indian Sehool. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 19, 1916. 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the other day, when 


appropriation bill was before the House, I asked some ques 


alph 


about the education of the Indians of New York St: 


I got some information from the committee, but more from 
the following letters which I insert in the Recorp for the 1- 


formation of the House. 
There are nearly 200 In 
‘erent Indian reservatio! 





di 


Iion. Mr. BENNET. 
My Dear FrRIenD: I read in th 


ie ReconD Friday February 4. pag 
2318, your question about New York Indians. In a day or two I will 
end you annual report of the Thomas Indian School, a State institu 


tion, and do not throw them aside until you have looked through them, 
Beside this Indian school, with 200 pupils, we have 10 day schools, 
iauned or womaned with efficient teachers. So with other reservations, 
Alleghany, Tuscarora, Onondaga, ‘Tonawanda, St. Regis 
Every Indian child in State has education at his door, so to speak. 
And at the Thomas Indian School, with a plant that cost $250,000, 
eould not be replaced for twice that amount, and annual cost of mainte 
nance $50,000, That is what New York State is doing for her Indian 
fhe State takes them when but children and keeps them thi i 
grade; keeps and maintains their room, board, clothes, every 
Yours, truly, 








J. Emory 


Mission Howse, 
Troquois, N. Y., February 15, 1916 

DeEAn Mr. BENNET: Under separate covers I send you photog! 
eatalogues of the Thomas Indian School. 

It was first an orphan asy] 

The summer of 1854 was one of pestilence and famine. Mrs. Wright, 
the wife of the missionary, one afternoon found 10 little starving chil 
dren and brought them home and housed them here n the Mission 
jJlouse. 

Mr. Wright appealed for aid, and Philip Thomas, a wealthy Quaker 
of Philadelphia, replied, “You take care of the children and I will 
furnish the money.” Hence the name. 

Then afterwhile the educational feature was introduced, and it w 
the “Thomas Orphan Asylum and School.” Recently the k lature 
changed the name to “ The Thomas Indian School.” 

I] send you three or four annual reports which you can look through 
and then to the wastebasket. The picture will tell you somethin 


um 


The report of 1907 contains Mr. Howlan’s historical sketch of the 
school, page 31, and Hon. Mr. Bissell’s, of Buffalo, address to th 


graduating class of that year. 

Report of 1912. Our daughter Mary Lucy is a member of the 2 1 
ing class (1912), the only white child who ever attended (p. 21). SS 
went from kindergarten to diploma 

The other reports show progress in building, ete. 


Come and see our—your—work for the New York Indians, 27 miles 
southwest of Buffalo. 
Yours, sincerely, J. Emory Fisver 


Neutral Rights on the Sea. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 8S. D. FESS 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Vonday, February 21, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, through the kindness of my colleague 
W. B. McKintey I was permitted to read the speech of his friend 
Dr. Zeballos, of the Argentine Congress, on the subject of neutral 
rights on the sea. 

The address was delivered in the Congress following the e: 
ture by the British Government of the steamship Presidente 
Mitre, a memorandum of which I here insert: 

MEMORANDUM. 

Steamship Presidente Mitre captured by British cruiser Orama No 
vember 28, 1915, 12 miles northeast of Punta Medanos I 
steamer was on her way to Puerto San Antonio, flying th ne 
flag, which flag she had the right to use. The British cruiser Orama 
ordered her to stop, and when the order was obeyed two officers, with 
nine armed men, took pessession of the steamer, lowered the flag, and 
started their voyage toward the rorth, and they went to anchor at 15} 
miles from the lighthouse Ponton Recalada. On the following day the 
steamer had to follow the Orama and went with her to her new place, 
viz, 15 miles southwest of Montevideo Bay. There all the passengers 
and luggage were transshipped to the cruiser in order to be taken to 
Montevideo, where they were eventually landed. The cruiser Urama 









CORD. 














pre lent which is equal to aufl sing anybody to tell us in the next 
20 or 30 years that in a very s¢ uestion the Argentine Republic 
closed their eyes to the jurisdiction effected by the British Navy in 
zentine waters, 

ifortunately we are blinded by internal passions and personal am- 
bition. and in the international life it is necessary to govern with a 
very high soul, looking far ahead, so that the actions of the present gen- 
eraiion may not be misinterpreted in the future. 

The document speaks about diplomatic negotiation. Such negotta- 
tion does not exist, as the only thing that was done was to send a 
telegram to the Argentine minister In London (as published by all the 
papers) making an elementary reclamation. This was a case for an 
ic protest as done by the United States. What is happening is 














the consequence of the historical diplomatic and military policy founded | 


in England by the glorious Queen Elizabeth in the sixteenth century, 
when she sent out ali her sea dogs to seize the discoveries of the Spanish 
Navy. Which was the program of the great Queen? To dominate the 
commerce of the world dominate the navigation in all the seas, and 
England has not followed any other policy even until the seizure of the 
Presidente Mitre. England wanted to see the seas free of the naviga- 
tion of all the countries. England does not grasp that whenever a 









German house falls 10 commercial firms spring up under the United 
States name, and that the German rival will be duplicated in future by 
the American rival in all the markets and in all the seas. England 


suspected that through the neutra: countries of Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Holland on one side of the Atiantic and the United States 
and the Argentine Republic on the other side their produce could reach 
Germany, and, speaking honorably, the suspicion was well founded. Eng- 
la then adopied a new international policy, declared null the treaty 
of Paris of 1856, and proclaimed a n law with the object of inter- 
rupting the free commerce of the neutral States of the north of Eurupe 
with the United States and the Argentine Republic. There ts the first 

ious trouble that we have to study. The Congress of the United 
States met on the 4th of December to study this question. The first 
question between the United States and Great Britain was related to a 








change of the flag ot vessels. The United States bought 150,000 tons 
of ships which formerly were under the German flag. Great Britain 
ated a new policy of suspicion, announcing that she would seize all 


the vessels of the American flag that formerly had the German flag 

Great Britain ts so severe in her new conduct that at the present 
moment the Argentine Government has not sufficient coal for her navy, 

d, having bought some in the United States, can not get freight, as 
the American vessels available were formerly German vessels. The 
sellers of the coal have telegraphed to the Argentine Government tin- 
forming them that they can not fulfill the contract unless they obtain 
permission from the British Government to transport the coal. The 
English Government has auswered they can not renounce their right of 
seizure. They offer to send the coal to Buenos Aires with sailors of the 
English Navy, but they will take away the steamer afterwards. Thus 
the new policy comes to tsolate us and deprives us of provisions that 
are badly wanting, like as we were in full war blockade. 

The second mofification of the international law adopted by Great 
Britain whieh affected directly the United States and the Argentine 
Republic is referring the right of visit and inspection on the high seas. 
Great Britain has inspected American vessels substituting the right of 
visit to the capturer so as to make the inspection in an English court 
submitting 1t to the prize court in the United Kingdom. From there 
arose a very serious question between the United States and England. 

England can not expect to mix the affair of the Presidente Mitre 
with the cases of ships that have changed their flag lately so as to let 
it remain pending. If later on the United States should call a con- 
ferenee of neutrals, we must insist it resolve to sustain the same 
principles that we are going to sustain in this case. 

In 1914 the harbors of Honolulu and New York were blockaded by a 
powerful fleet of Eng'and and Japan that were watching American 
vessels so as to seize them. The Government of the United States did 
not lose a second), but exacted the immediate withdrawal of those fleets, 
as they were constiteating an offense against the United States. In both 
cases the fleets were withdrawn. If the Government of the United 
: es, wh.ch is a mode of a peaceful country, and statesmen, tolerant 
with good brain, bave considered this an offense, what must we 
think of the English fleet that is biockading our seacoast and has made 
the port of Montevideo one of their bases of operation ? 

Considering that the Presidente Mitre has been under the Argentine 
flag for 15 years, the ownership can not be disenssed, and I propose that 
the matter be taken into consideration by the Congress. 














Review of the Government Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN H. CAPSTICK, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


HON. 


In rue Hovse or REpresenratives, 
Monday, February 21, 1916. 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, the principal features of this 
bill are the following: 

The creation a shipping board, made up of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of Commerce, and three shipping 
experts. 

Authority is given to this board to construct in American 
shipyards and navy yards or elsewhere or to purchase or char- 
ter vessels for conmmerce which shall be suitable for use as naval 
and military auxiliaries and to take over the existing vessels 
of the United States suitable for commerce which are not 
required by the nava! and military departments in time of 
peace as well as the vessels now being operated by the Panama 
Itinilroad Co. not required in the business of that company. 
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The board is to have the power to charter, lease, or sell 


vessels to an American company for operation under the Aj i 
can flag, unless otherwise authorized, between American port 
and foreign countries or in trade with Alaska. the Panam; 
Canal Zone, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, an 
in regard to such of the vessels as are built in American ship- 


t 


yards, in the general coastwise trade of the United States, 

The board is given authority to form a corporation with a 
capital stock of $50,000,000, of which the United States shall 
subscribe and purchase not less than a majority, though the 
board may sell this controlling interest. 

The board is given authority to requisition these vessels when 
necessary for the use of the Government. 

The board is given authority to regulate the operation, rates 
classification, and so forth, of all common carriers by water 
trading between American ports and between United States 
ports and foreign ports, and, jointly with the Interstate Co 
merce Conimission, to regulate through rates, through rout 
classifications, and so forth, of rail and water traffic, wit 
power to prescribe preferential rates in both cases. 

The board is authorized to investigate the navigation laws, the 
affairs of all water carriers of the United States, and to rec 
mend to Congress legislation which shall promote the develo; 
ment of the American merchant marine. 

All common carriers by water entering American ports 
to be licensed by the United States Government, this license to 
be revoked for failure to comply with the provisions of the a 

It is made a criminal offense to sell an American vessel to 
foreigners without the permission of the board. 

The bill provides for the creation of a naval auxiliary reser 
with a small monetary allowance, comprising seamen and ofi 
of American ships listed as naval auxiliaries. 

There is unanimity of agreement throughout the Nation 
the necessity for legislation which shall tend to restore 
merchant marine to a status commensurate with our ugricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial necessities. Recent interna- 
tional crises have vividly demonstrated that it is essential for 
this country to be self-sufficient in the instrumentalities of trans- 
portation on the high seas. Just how best to accomplish this is 
the problem confronting us. 

The bill under review attempts to remedy the situation by 
means of the purchase of ships by Government funds in the hope 
that private individuals will be induced to lease and operate the 
vessels so purchased. 

The world’s aggregate shipping comprises about 50,000,000 
gross tons, fully two-thirds of which are tramp steamers, and of 
these latter British companies operate about 70 per cent. At the 
present moment, with the German and Austrian shipping, tota!- 
ing about 6,000,000 gross tons, eliminated, the withdrawal by 
Great Britain of about 3,000,000 gross tons for Government serv- 
ice, and the loss of about the same amount as a result of the 
war, there is in all probability a shortage of about 11,000,000 
gross tons to perform the overseas carrying trade of the world 

The shipyards of the United States are at present taxed to 
their fullest capacity, having under construction or contracted 
for over 100 steamers, of 3,000 gross tons or over, 40 of which 
are steamers for cargo and passenger traffic, the majority of 
which are intended for the trade between our eastern and west- 
ern coasts, through the Panama Canal, or for the West Indian 
and Mexican trade. Of the others. a large number are tankers 
for the carriage of oil and cargo steamers for the oveaseas trace. 
This represents a larger tonnage than has ever before been in 
process of construction at any one time in the history of the 
country, and the ships are better and larger than American com- 
panies have ordered in the past. 

At the current prices for construction in our shipyards the 
$50,000,000 appropriation would not provide more than 40 to 50 
freighters of, say, 15,000 gross tons each, or a total of about 
600,000 to 700,000 gross tons. This would be but from 6 per 
cent to 7 per cent of what is required to replace the stupendous 
shortage now existing. This would afford no appreciable relief 
if the ships were immediately available; besides, even if the 
ships were in existence, their presence would simply encourage 
many of the foreign vessels now coming to our ports to preceed 
elsewhere where there is an equal demand for shipping tonnas 

The unprecedented demand for new ships is now so great th: 
it would probably be a year before the Government could have 
a single ship launched and several years before the entire fleet 
would be ready for business. By that time the war would be 
over, and with the German and Austrian and British ships 
now in Government service released, there would be no great 
dearth of shipping to perform the world’s commerce. Further- 
more, for each ship that the Government would construct one 
ship less would be constructed by individual American com- 
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panies, so that the Government would be displacing what private 
owners are constructing or would construct. The Government 


} 


can not expedite shipbuilding and acquire vessels which private | 


enterprises can not obtain. Besides, as the scarcity of tonnage 
is due to the searcity of ships themselves, it is impossible to- 
day to purchase an existing ship at less than about 150 per cent 
ereater than her original cost of construction. As an ney 
ineasure, therefore, to feed this ship famine the bill can not be 
seriously considered. That the Government by the proposition 
embodied in this bill could appreciably add to the world’s ton- 
nage or to the tunnage servi American ports is ridiculous. 

As to the great increase in the rates of freight now ruling, it 
should be remembered that freight on our exports is paid by 
the consumer, and covered in the higher prices at which 
American products are sold abroad. 
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Freights on imports, which | 


the American consumer pays, have not been so greatly advanced, | 


for the reason that our exports being so much larger than our 
imports, ships coming here for our larger volume of exports are 
more actively in competition for the lesser volume of imports 


offering, so that they can have some paying freight in the west- 
bound direction. 
An American merchant marine is a necessary adjunct to the 


naval and military departments in national defense, and especi- 
ally so to this country, with its enormous extent of seaboard 
and its outlying possessions 
in this connection that Great Britain previous to the war did 
not possess a single transport or vessel adapted for the con 
veyance of munitions or stores or horses, or a single hospital 
ship; but the British Government had the plans and knew the 
dimensions, the capacity, the equipment, and the speed of every 
British ship afloat, and knew her whereabouts, recognizing that 
the most economical, in fact, the only practicable plan was to 
have shipowners go on building vessels on their own account, 
running them in their ordinary trades, without expense to the 
country, and knowing that when the hour struck and the Ad- 
miralty required their services the ships would be ready at 
the disposal of the nation. Many years ago the India office of 
the British Government decided to run its own troopships in 
order to be independent of chartered vessels, but they soon 
learned that it was economically more profitable to charter 
outside tonnage. The terms of the bill under review relating 
to these auxiliary craft, however, proceeds on the assumption 
that American ships are not only nonexistent but always will 
The fact that at present so many ships are being built 
by American shipowners as to exhaust the capacity of our ship- 
vards is conclusive evidence that private enterprise is doing its 
part to meet present abnormal conditions. 

The small proportion of American vessels engaged in foreign 
commerce has led to an underestimate of American resources as 
auxiliaries for the Navy. The large fleets on our coastwise 
trades would supply many vessels for use as transports, colliers, 
and other auxiliary purposes in case of necessity, nor would the 
withdrawal of the best part of these coastwise vessels mean a 
stoppage of domestic trade as railway transportation in this 
country is so complete that traffic unable to go by water could 
be forwarded in most cases by rail. The large number of high- 
powered screw tugs in American harbors would overcome the 
apparent deficiency caused by the absence of the ubiquitous steam 
trawler of England. The great extent of our seaboard has so 
influenced the size of our so-called coasting that the 
principal steamship enterprises engaged in domestic commerce 
are operating vessels of a size und type equal to the requirements 
of ocean navigation, which a voyage from New York to Gal- 
veston and San Francisco is in fact. So that the number of 
tonnage of American vessels engaged in foreign commerce is no 
criterion of the relative position of the United States as a ship- 
ping Nation. 

There can be no pretense that the ships the bill under review 
contemplates are required for our domestic ‘There 
nothing to prevent an American citizen to-day from competing on 
even terms with any other American citizen in these trades. If 
these Government-owned ships, however, are to be hired out to 
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any body of our citizens under more favorable terms than can 
be secured in the open market for a like investment by the 
general citizen body, this surely would be a discrimination which 


it is not the province of any Government to function. 

It is a libel upon the intelligence of our citizens, bearing in 
mind their past performances in this line of effort, to allege 
that they are incapable of successfully grappling with this ship- 


ping problem. The factors involved in its solution are not 
inscrutable, notwithstanding its magnitude and complexity, em 


bracing the possibilities and limitations of 

management, and operation of modern sea craft. 
sary to look the facts squarely in the face. 
Which we have developed our coasty 
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Tariff and Taxes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In true House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Monday, Fcbruary 21, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the privi- 


lege just granted to me by the House I desire to extend my 
reinarks briefly on the subject of tariff and taxes—one a legisla- 
tive expedient for the protection of American industry and the 
other a dead sure recourse under political conditions that ignore 
an economic truth. 

[I speak of the tariff because, if wisely enacted and fairly ad- 
ministered, it provides the Government with revenue and en- 
courages American industries to compete with each other to the 
direct advantage of the working people and consumers of our 
own country. It gives us a square deal in foreign competition 
and places the burden of paying the duties upon foreign pro- 
ducers, Who would compete with us on unequal terms. 

We have suffered from so much mistaken philosophy upon tariff 
questions in recent years that a recital of the foregoing simple 
truths can not be amiss, now that existing tariffs are unfair to 
American industries and direct taxes have been substituted by 
the party in power for the so-called indirect taxes—protective 
tariffs—-which the Republican Party formerly levied upon foreign 
productions before they were ndmitted to competition with Amer- 
ican productions. 

NO HARM TO REPEAT THE TRUTH. 

[ say it can do no harm to repeat these truths. Opinions 
with regard to economics change frequently and sometimes the 
people themselves are misled into doing themselves injury. 
The workingman, in particular, realizes this when the work he 
once had under a protective-tarHf system is taken away as the 
result of some fine-spun theory about the efficacy of free trade. 

We saw how it worked in the transition period before the out- 
break of the European war, and we are justified in believing 
thut unless steps are soon taken to restore a reasonable tariff 
protection to the industries of America the close of the European 
War nay be equally disastrous to those of our own country who 
nrust compete with the cheaper labor of foreign countries. 

It is because the plain people are thinking about the tariff and 
because most of them are worrying about their taxes that this 
discussion is timely. Of course there will be more of it as this 
Congress proceeds to meet the great problems that confront it. 
There may be distress in Mexico and war in Europe, but the 
tariff as an American issue will not down. The difference be- 
tiween Republican protection and Democratic taxes is too pain- 
fully significant to be ignored. 

THER VIEWPOINT OF A PLAIN CITIZEN, 


Let us see how it appeals to the ordinary American home. 
Making allowances for the enthusiasm of Mr. H. Martin, of 
Detroit, who evidently derives some pleasure from reading the 
speeches of my collengues in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, let me 
introduce him as a man who thinks. 

Here is Mr. Martin’s letter: 

Ifon. J. HAMPTON Moors. 
Dear Sir: By the courtesy of our Member, I receive the Concres- 
AL Recorp and very much enjoy reading the debates of Congress, 

I especially enjoy those of yourself, HumMprursey of Washington, Mon- 

pent of Wyoming, and lastly the one just delivered by Congressman 


Rickerrs of Ohio, which I finished reading to-day. 





Our Democratic friends make a great point in discussing tariff mat- 
ters in their statements that by this system of revenue tariff the Under- 
wood tariff Is conducted on that it is the “ wealth of the country that 


is obliged to pay the 


in 
a t 


expenses of Government instead of the working 


My idea is that under this system the poorer classes, the working 
people, pay the taxes if they pay anything. The consumer pays more 
of the expenses of the Government than under the protective tariff, 

My idea is that manufacturers and corporations interested in mann- 


facturing take into account all expenses connected with the operation of 
iheir plants, the cost of material, wages, overhead charges, depreciation, 
insurance, taxes on products before they make their prices for the goods 
they 


manufacture. Then they put on a percentage that will aliow a 
profit, and their products are thus sold. Thus the consumer pays the 
cost of the present corporation tax, the income tax, and all taxes 

vied that first come out of the capitalist. 

Our capitalists pearly all are stockholders in these industries and 

t have a protit or think they see a return in dividends for the capital 
est in business, 

s lirectiy, as on this tariff for revenue only, as well as on the 
protective policy, if cost is added on this account, the final consumer 
pays the cost. 

Perhaps this is the reason of the greater cost shown in the living 
eX] of il orking classes, as well as all other classes, which we 
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are now experiencing. The express companies put on the extra cent 
on their packages, as I well know, when giving a receipt, as I have 
ea knowledge of this fact, and I presume that all who are taxed 
y the new system manage to pass it on down to the ultimate consumer. 

You can enlarge on this and show it up much better than I can, and 
I am surprised that in no speech by our side that some one of them all 
have not shown this up. 

1 will hope, if I am correct in this view, that you will elaborate this 
peint for the benefit of our free-trade brethren and drive the fact home 
to them, and not only to them but the people also. 

I am quite an old man—voted for Fremont in 1836—so you can ca} 
culate my age pretty closely. Was out with the “ boys” in 1861, and 
am short a leg on account of that experience, and the United States is 
looking out for me some for my services in the old days. 

Another fact in my experience: I was a mechanic for 30 years. My 
tools were made of imported steel. They cost me more under the tariff 
laws of Buchanan's time than when the tariff was increased upon all 
makes of steel. My experience is that everything that I had to buy 
for my family actually decreased in cost as tariffs increased. Same on 
steel rails, plate glass, tin plate, cotton and woolen goods, tableware, etc., 
und never in any instance have I been able to purchase articles for any 
less price after the tariff has been lowered. 

1 shall hope that you will elaborate this phase of the subject and 
thrust another thorn through the thick hide of our free-trade friends. 
Only think, in 50 years they have only had control of the country twice, 
one term satisfying to the voters, and it is only when a new crop of 
voters become of age, without the experience of we older ones, that they 
get into power. 

Respectfully, Il. 

Detroir, 512 FocrrH AVENUB, January 2, 1916. 

LABOR PINCHED BY TAXES. 

From many sources, too, we hear about the war (7?) taxes 
which the Democratic Congress has been imposing upon us. As 
a rule, these taxes have been supposed to affect only the rich. 
The new preposition from the White House and the Treasury 
Department suggests an increase of these taxes “on the rich.” 
We are not to issue bonds; no. We are not to return to the pro- 
tective tariff of the Republican Party; not yet. We are to im- 
pose more direct taxes upon ourselves. That is the idea. Put 
it on the people, on building associations, on tooth powder, on 
gasoline, on billiard tables, on theaters. 

Let us see how labor feels about that. I have here a letter from 
the Musicians’ Protective Association of Philadelphia, a body of 
workmen affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The 
musicians understand how “taxing the rich” gradually perco- 
lates through from the theater magnate to the boys in the or- 
chestra. I commend: their letter to the careful reading of those 
who would understand better our present unsatisfactory system 
of low tariff and taxes: 


PARKER 


PHUADELPHIA, Pa., February 1}, 1916. 
THion. J. Hampron Moore. 


Drar Sir: In view of the fact that under the war-tax act of the last 
session of Congress, heavy and. unequal burdens were placed upon the 
one enterprise that could least afford to stand them, we ask you to use 
your good offices in securing a more equitable distribution of any tax 
the present Congress may levy. 

This plea is made in behalf of the theaters of the United States, 
which, under more prosperous conditions, direetly and indirectly, in 
the way of actors, stage hands, musicians, billposters, and employees 
generally gave employmeat to approximately 300,000 people, at present 
less than half that number are at work in theatrical enterprises for the 
reason that many theaters and traveling road attractions haves n 
forced to whoily close, and others are operating but a fraction of 
time and with the lowest possible number of employees needed 
occasional openings. 

A theater building is like a school or a church; it can be devoted to 
nothing else but the single purpose for which it was built; it is as 
nearly allied to a school as to the ordinary commercial enterprise in 
that through the theater the child of to-day knows more of the history, 
customs, and spirit of ancient times and of the scenery and people of 
other lands than did the adult before the theater became a fixed insti- 
tution. 

Never in the history of the theater have its houses suffered so heavy 
from financia! depression; not one theater proper throughout the 
United States paid expenses during the past year. We ask you to think 
of it. Ninety per ceat or more of the hundreds of theaters in America 
were operated last year at a loss, and the prospects this year are no 
better ; there has been no cessation of depression in theatrical circles. 

The natural inquiry is: Then, why operate the theaters at all” Why 
not close them? ‘The answer is plain: The theater building is not like 
the store, the warehouse, etc.; if a grocer moves from a store building, 
it may be rented to a dry goods concern, a druggist, a butcher, or an 
of the other hundred enterprises demanding a store building for their 
business; a theater building can only be used for theatrical purposes; 
and if there are not enough traveling attractions out to make the house 
pay expenses, a change in tenant can not help the situation. 

As to why operate the theater at all: There are certain fixed charzes 
which must go on whether the house is open or closed; the reat must 
be paid; the house must stay open to retain its patrons; the equipment 
must be kept in safe and usable condition; any money earner helps re- 
duce the gross loss, and it is for this and not in expectation of prefit that 
a majority of the theaters are kept open to-day. 

During the past year about 10 per cent of the one-night stand houses 
could not even get returns sufficient to pay for the help emploved and 
the light, heat, etc., without taking rents and fixed charges into consid 
eration. These houses have had to close, as it was cheaper to forfeit 
the rent and fixed charges than to keep them open; yet, under the effort 
to keep going, Congress had levied on these houses an excessive war 
tax, in addition to all other taxes and assessments made by the United 
States, the State, and the municipality on enterprises generally 

Congress may have proceded on the theory that in taxing the the t 
it was taxing a luxury: nothing could be further from the truth From 
the view of the extremist, the theater may be a luxury and not a matter 
of education or recreation (we do not even tax recreation | 
America) to the patrons, but it certainly is not a luxury to the 
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operating the theater wholiy on whom the tax falls, except f 
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n New York City. with its inflow of out-of-tow . i 
exception Although the theatrical season is f ivanced, such the Ts 
as the Little Theater and Weber's bave not obtained at tions tft 
ywrmit their opening: the Knickerbocker, the George M. Cohan, the 
Aberty, the New York, the Criterion, the Broadway, the Pa the Circle 
the Fulton, and others among the best-known, most costiv, and com 
pletely equipped, and highest type of theaters in the Unite: es have 
been forced to turn to motion pictures and waste the luall quipment 
and the costly properties purchased for general dramatic purposes. 
Wallack and the Herald Square have been wholly abandoned as theaters 


and dismantled. In addition to all this during the past year the finest 
theaters of the city have been closed for many weeks, at great expe 
simply because they either could not get proper attractions or sufficient 
patronage to afford to stay open: 

The situation throughout the country is much worse than 
York, for practivally ali traveling theatrical prodi 
in New York City 

Theatrical attractions to keep the theaters open can not | had be 
cause the producer of traveling attractions will not put them out Last 
season the losses of traveling theatrical attractions were so great that 
the producers whose names were for years familiar to every theater 
goer in the United States were brought to bankrupte, Such tirms as 
Liebier & Co., Harrison Grey Fiske, Ned Wayburn, and others were 
forced into the bankruptcy courts and out of the production of plays. 
For such internationally known organizations as the Opera Co., 
the Century Opera Co., the French Opera Co. of New Orleans disaster 
or dissolution has resulted. 

Less than one-fifth of the 
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Boston 


attractions necessary to keep constantly 
open one-nigbt-stand theaters, the theaters throughout the country : 
erally, are now on the road. Whole theatrical circuits, particularly 
those housing popular attractions, have closed their doors as theaters 
proper. 

Any tax on theaters is a direct tax on the owner of a losing business, 
and is a burden fn addition to all other taxes assessed on property and 
enterprises generally. 

The tax on whiskys and wines, on tobacco, on telephone messages, and 
so on down the list, is passed on to the ultimate consumer. The owner 
of the business, even though prosperous, is not the one who actually 
pays the tax; the theater alone, the one enterprise least able to stand 
it, is singled out. 

Not merely bundreds, but thousands, of members of organized labor 
connected with theatrical enterprises have already been thrown out of 
employment by existing theatrica! conditions. Any further Federal tax 
will prove the proverbial straw under existing burdens and close further 
theaters, with further !oss of employment and further increase the non 
productive property of the country 

Your own district is directly concerned, and what is stated in thi 
letter applies directly to the managers of the theaters there and to 
the members of organized labor working with theatrical enterprises in 
your own locality. 

Will you not investigate conditions and use your influence to 
fairer adjustments of the tax burdens than were required under the w 
tax of last year and, if reports be true, are contemplated this year * 
Will you not use your efforts to see that a burdensome tax is not again 
‘ sed against a losing enterprise, one operated on because the 
original investment was so made that it can be operated only in one 
way, and must be operated even at a loss in order to reduce the loss to 
the lowest possible figure? 

If a theater should by any chance make a profit, it pays all the taxes 
assessed against other enterprises or persons and an income tax, too, 
If the idea of Congress is to tax luxuries, let the tax be on the luxury 
or the luxury seeker and not on the manager of a losing enterprise 

Very truly, yours, 


on 






secure 
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W. C. SuHernenn, President, 
Cuas. J. McCONNBLL, Secretary 
Local No. 77, American Federation of Musician 





Naturalized Hungarians—Their Rights and Duties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. CHARLES POPE 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovset or REPRESENTATIVES. 


CALDWELL, 


Saturday, February 19, 1916 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, much has beet here 
reflecting upon the loyalty of the foreign-born American citizen 
and many have been the speeches in defense of the particular 
nationality attacked. Numerous speeches delivered by ding 


representatives of the various societies, organized among our 
adopted people, have been put into the Rr« 
to guide us in our deliberation. 

My attention, however, has not been called to anything in 
the Recorp particularly defining the position of the naturalized 
Hungarian, and appended hereto and for the information of 


mp of this Co! 





the House, I have set forth the address of Alexander Konta 
delivered under the auspices of the Hungarian Relief Society, at 
the public library, Yorkville branch, New York, December 7 


1915. I do not indorse all Mr. Konta has said, but submit t 
Same as showing the point of view of a large number of th 
naturalized Americans of his race. 
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Russia, Sicily, Calabria, French Africa, and British India are fine flowers 
of Anglo-French civilization! 
t seems an almost hopeless task to battle against this unending 


stream of ignorance, misrepresentation, and slander. For years I have 
fought it. I have gladly given my time to enlighten people on the true 
state of affairs in Hungary, Austria, and the Balkans before the war. I 
warned America in March of last year that Russia was mobilizing. I 
haye spent hours that should have been devoted to rest and relaxation 


in explaining the true inwardness of our racial problems at home, in 
exposing the dirty intrigues of Russia, the murderous conspiracies of 
Seryia, the underhanded ways of Italy in Aibania. But it has been no 
use. ‘The British press has been at its work of misrepresentation for a 
quarter century. Hungary, the guardian of liberty, the champion of 
civilization, the conqueror of barbarism through a thousand years of 
martia! glory, is in the eyes of the English-speaking world an oppressor, 
a tyrant, a semisavage enemy of progress and democracy. 

Your blood boils, does it not? So does mine. But what are you go- 
ing to do about it? And that. I think, is the question for whose dis- 
cussion we have gathered here this evening. It is a question that has 
grown to enormous proportions, for out of 
problem, that of the status of the naturalized citizens of this country. 

Now, let us understand each other at the very outset. I shall talk 
to you throughout as a loyal American citizen, conscious of the sacred- 
ness of the oath which I have taken, fully aware of my duties, resolved 
to perform them to the end, but aware also of the rights bestowed upon 
me by this Nation when it adopted me. TI will try to place before you 
my views of this problem, unprecedented in the history of the world. 

First of all, there is the center of the whole matter, what has come 
to be called dual allegiance. What is this dual allegiance in our case? 
Nothing except that, knowing the history of our mother country, we 
are convinced that she is right and Russia wrong. Mind you, not even 
the most violent opponents in this country to the cause of the Dual 
Monarchy and Germany dare to claim that Russia is right, that she 
fights for democracy and civilization, or that she is a civilized country. 
They simply ignore the question when asked about it. They talk 
around it and slip away from it. And, since it is an uncomfortable ques- 
tion, they insist that citizens of Hungarian birth shall not ask it. Tiav- 
ing disposed of the matter in this way, they go a step farther and de- 
mand of us that we shall admit that England is right because they 
themselves are of English ancestry and because they persist in believing 
that the institutions of this country are English institutions. 

It is not true! The institutions of this country are American in- 
stitutions! The basic material on which they are built, from which 
they have been developed, are largely English, it is true, but they are 
also Dutch, and Roman, and Greek. They are a steadily progressing 
realization of all the ideals of freedom and democracy of the ages. 
That ideal is often held back in its growth by new problems, by ob- 
stacles made by special interests grasping privilege, by conflicts between 
law and individualism, by so hard a fact as the law of supply and de- 
mand, but the ideal goes on because every true naturalized citizen 
learns to believe in it. And therefore it will conquer the world. 

American institutions are English institutions? The Americans who 
sincerely belleve this can never have studied the present state of 
England. I have visited that country time and again, and I have 
looked around me with observant eyes. England is not a democracy ; 
{it is as unlike America as it can be. It is an oligarchy, a government 
by the few for the exploitation of the many. Go into the British 
slums, you will see misery there that is unknown in Hungary. Go 
into the hovels of the British peasantry, and you will see a poverty- 
stricken submission to aristocratic tyranny that can not be matched 
among the Magyar or Slovak or Ruthenian or Serbian farm laborers 
of Hungary. You will see below the surface a corruption in the con- 
duct of public affairs as great as that of the French Republic or the 
Empire that preceded it. You will see an aristocracy desperately 
brave, ready to fight for the country that supports it in splendor, but 
ignorant of the profession of arms. You will see a middle class, 
toadying to its superiors, despising its inferiors, paying the latter 
starvation wages for its own enrichment. And you will see a pro- 
letariat sunk too low to feel a spark of patriotism for a fatherland 
that underfeeds them in life and rewards them with a pauper’s grave 
in death. That is England, my friends, and oratorical flourishes about 
Magna Charta and the spirit of freedom mean nothing at all. 

American institutions are Erglish institu:ions? Well, if that is so, 
all I can say is that the institutions are all in this country now. You 
certainly can not find them in England. 

Then, there is that other claim, that the American spirit is nothing 
except the English spirit transplanted. It is not true! The American 
spirit was born in the log houses and settlements of the pioneers of this 
country. It came of age in 1776. It has never had anything in com- 
mon with the England of lordly privilege and industrial exploitation. 

There is much talk of the education of the immigrant, of his train- 
ing for citizenship. Now, let me tell you my own experience. When 
I came to this country 30 years ago, and decided that I would fit myself 
for citizenship, I began to study American history. What did I find? 
One persistent, malignant, unscrupulous enemy of this country and all 
it has stood for and stands for to-day—England. I also found that the 
true story of what England has done to this country, of its malignant 
hatred, its atrocities, its contempt for American rights and the laws 
of humanity has never been ‘old in popular histories. One has to dig 
deep in carefully hidden original documents to find the record of inhu- 
manity, of contempt, of hatred that is the true story of England's 
treatment of this country. Whenever she has thought that she saw 
an opperseny to harm this country, to arrest its development, to 
cripple its growing prosperity and power, she has grasped it. But 
American historians have always hidden these facts, and now there is 
an Anglomaniac movement in this country to remove from the school- 
books what little of the truth these historians have told. 

History has already been deliberately falsified in the case of the 
Spanish War. ‘The story is that Germany proposed intervention by the 
European powers. The fact is that England proposed it, through Lord 
Pauncefote, at a secret meeting of the ambassadors of Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, and Russia, called by him in Washington. The pro- 
posal was cabled in cipher by these gentlemen to their Governments, 
and was vetoed in Berlin and Petrograd. England immediately became 
officially most enthusiastically pro-American, but Americans who were 
there at the time could not fail to see the outburst of popular hatred 
below the surface. 

No naturalized American who studies the true history of his adopted 
country can believe in this theory of England's good will toward it. 
That is one of the strange American beliefs which the naturalized citi- 
gen never comes to understand. Up to the outbreak of the war, it was 
the belief of a small, highly cultured minority, and of the very rich 
whose social affiliations haye become so largely English. The great 
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| the law, even against the opinion of the majority. 
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mass of Americans had become indifferent to this “ 
theirs. But now all that is changed. 

If I have talked so much to you of England, it has not been without 
a purpose. For, of all the factors of this war, it is only England that 
counts here in America. If you are pro-English you are a good citizen 
or a desirable immigrant, even though you are a “ Blackhander.” Par 
don the word. It really does not apply to us. But if you are pro 
Hungarian, which means also pro-German, if you even maintain that 
England's ally, Russia, is a blot on the mantle of European civilization 
you are an undesirable. The majority has decided it so. : 

Now, let us look at the other side; let us take into consideration the 
provocation which the American spirit has endured with really admir 
able patience. Public opinion is an uncertain quantity, because one can 
never tell which side it will take. In the present case American publ! 
opinion had been carefully prepared by an English press campaign 
lasting 20 years. No story published by the English papers against Ge: 
many was too silly, too patently untrue, to be reprinted here and con 
mented upon in all seriousness. All America ever heard in a 


mother country ” of 


fenera 


: }; way about Germany or Austria or Hungary were tales of militarism, 
it has come still another | 


abuse of power, and of tyranny over other races. Then came the wa: 
and the first installment of British war lies, the stories of the ill-treat 
ment of American tourists in Germanf. These lies were disproved by 
the returning tourists themselves, but, somehow or other, their denials 
did not receive much attention from the American press. The Belgian 
atrocities stories followed, charges recklessly made, never substan 
tiated. Denials were vain. Public opinion here was now thorough!; 
inflamed. Twenty years of British diplomacy, of Russian plotting wer 
forgotten, if they had ever been known. England began to reap th: 
fruits of 20 years of calumny. And to this was added historic sympathy 
for France. 

Finally came the blow that killed Germany’s cause in this country 
and with it that of her allies—of Hungary, too, though, to be sure, om 
mother country is not included in the bitter race hatreds of the moment 
The sinking of the Lusitania was worse than an atrocity, it was a blunde: 
committed with total lack of understanding of the American spirit 

Arguments that a British steamer in British waters under the British 
flag should have been protected by British destroyers; that she shoul 
not have carried ammunitions; that American citizens were being used 
to protect with their lives British war supplies—all this had nothing t: 
do with the matter. It was a question of American lives, of sentiment 
not of argument. 

And so the case of the central powers was irretrievably lost in this 
country. That one tragedy has remained the only fact with which 
American pub:ic opinion will concern itself. Whatever had gone before 
whatever followed, only served to strengthen, to increase the natlo) 
wide fesentment. An injudicious propaganda, diplomatic plots, th 
supreme stupidity of being found out—all this has been new fue) to 
the flame of American resentment. That flame has leaped high; it wil 
spread. It threatens the foreigners in this country, naturalized and 
unnaturalized, Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians first of all. 

We are face to face with a situation whose ultimate developments 
none can foresee. It is not a new fact in American history. We hay: 
had outbreaks against the immigrant before. The prejudice against 
him has always existed. There has been Know Nothingism. Its re 
vival has been threatened. In the middle of the last century the [Irish 
were the object of attack. They lived through it. Their grandchildre: 
are Americans to-day filled with the American spirit, yet retaining a1 
affection for the country of their ancestry. Shall they love Englan 
instead, historic enemy of their fatherland in the Old World as in thi 
new? Must an American of Hungarian ancestry side with Russi: 
because Russia is England’s ally? Must an American Jew become th 
champion of the Czar of Kishenev for the same reason? America first 
always first! But if some of us place England second, or France, 01 
Portugal, or Italy, there is no reason why still others should not place 
Hungary there. That is not dual nationality; it is not divided all 

jlance. It is the right exercised by many native Americans who place 
Cngland second in their hearts. : é, 

Now, as to our rights. They are the same as those of native Amer! 
cans. We can not become presidents of the United States, nor can ou 
children, a wise restriction. But otherwise our rights are the same 
including the right to our own opinion, to cling to it and to proclaim it 
Provided, always, that we are willing to pay the price of our champion 
ship. For, remember, the majority rules—the minority must submit 
the native as well as the naturalized minority. The American majorit) 
has in times past proceeded against native minorities far more vio- 
lently than it has done as yet in the present state of affairs agains' 
the immigrant. The early champions of the abolition of slavery wer 
persecuted, beaten, placed in danger of their lives, made social outcasts. 
their houses burned over their heads. Yet their leaders were of 
colonial ancestry, and the hotbed of their persecution was Anglo-Saxon 
Boston. They suffered and fought, and they won. Their cause wa 
just. Know Nothingism flourished for a brief while and went to pieces. 
For the essence of the American spirit is fair play. Passions ma) 
obscure it for a while, but the American sense of fairness never falls 
in the end. ; : 

It is one of our rights to cease working in munition factories. It is 
not one of our rights to destroy machinery and endanger human lives, 
to conspire against law and order. If, having sworn allegiance to this 
country, we do this we are guilty of treason. If we are foreigners 
resident here, earning our living under the protection of the law. we 
must keep that law, or we must go where we came from. ‘There is no 
place here for aliens who defy the authority of the State that shelters 
them. 

Whatever is going to come out of the present tension no one knows. 
The innocent will have to share the consequences of the offenses of 
the guilty ; the law abiding will come under suspicion for the deeds otf 
the law breakers. Injustice will be done, no doubt, grievous injustice. 
but the storm will pass, 2 calmer state of mind will return, and out of 
all there will arise a still higher Americanism, secure in the loyalty 
of its adherents of foreign birth. , he 

Freedom of opinion, treedom of speech—ihese are our rights within 
Those who will 
insist upon exercising these rights will have to take the consequences. 
Human nature is not perfect. And, as I have already said, when we 
consider the other point of view, American respect for these rights, 
American human nature comes considerably nearer perfection than 
would that of any other nation in similar circumstances. 

There are no rights without duties. What these are you all know. 
I need not tell you. Your first duty, if you are citizens, is loyalty: 
if you are not naturalized, your first duty is to keep the laws, all the 
laws. Your allegiance to your own country must not transgress them. 

This is about where we stand. Considerations of expediency we 
need not discuss; neither need we go to the length of avoidable provo- 
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REPRESENTATIV! 
February 21, 1916 
Mr. Speaker, one of the st 
ures to be submitted to this House during the presen 
be the so-called Philippine bill, which recently passed 
is now before 
House. The Clarke 
justly condemnec by the American daily press— Det 
publican, and Independent. It was 
which called forth the unansvw 
ment of Secretary Garrison in his letter to Pre: 
in which be bravely said it meant the abandonment 
and the betrayal of a trust. 
In this connection I could not quote a more eloquent 
otic sentiment than that voiced by our loved S| 
cent speech at 
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against the Clarke nmendment ean not be made 
tained in the protest filed by Mr. Charles M. Swift 
the Philippine Railway Co., 


the chairman 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 
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to launch them on any but American soil. American enterprises on 
American soil are entitled to recognition and protection by the Amert- 


can Government. American enterprises on foreign soil have no such 
protection, If the Clarke amendment becomes law, our investments will 
be ruined. Our securities will not ve worth 10 cents on the dollar. ‘The 


result will be tantamouat to confiscation of nine-tenths of their value. 

Such legislation is in the highest degree arbitrary and tyrannical. 
If its justification rests on some overwhelming national need not dis- 
closed, full compensation should precede confiscation. There is no ade- 
quate provision in the Clarke amendment for ascertaining the damage it 
will inflict on Amer.can enterprise. The vague suggestion that the 
President may negotiate with the Philippine government on the subject 
is illusory and meaningless. American citizens may rightfully protest 
against a compulsory exchange of real values for a doubtful claim 
against a debtor of yet more doubtful responsibility. 

In conclusion, it seems incredible that an American Congress can be 
persuaded to agree to this precipitate, ill-considered, and tyrannical 
measure, and at one stroke legislate the Filipino out of his American 
citizenship, his security, liberty, and individual independence, and ex- 
patriate American citizens. American capital, and American enterprise. 


Commenting editorially on this protest, the Washington Post 
on last Sunday, under the caption, “ Stability of contracts,” says: 


Charles M. Swift, president of the Philippine Railway Co. and 
financially interested in the Manila Electric Railway & Light Co., has 
writteer a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
of the House, directing attention to the fact that the Clarke amendment 
adopted by the Senate virtually constituted a violation of contract. 

There is no doub, as Mr. Swift points out, that American capital was 
invited by the Government to invest in the Philippines. Bryan had 
made his campaign against imperialism, and the people themselves had 
approved of the policy of the United States Government in holding the 
Philippine Islands. That was the only time the question had ever been 
brought before the people directly and made a predominant issue in a 
campaign. At the last election, although there was a plank in the 
Democratic platform providing for the ultimate independence of the 
Philippines, the issue was blanketed by the split in the Republican 


Party and by tae greater prominence given to other issues by the 
Democratic presidential candidate. Congress has received no mandate 


from the people to cast the Philippines overboard. 
was for the retention of the Philippines. 

Altheugh capital was asked to invest in the Philippines and so aid 
in their upbuilding, the islands will become a foreign country, so far as 
America is concerned, if the Clarke amendment becomes law. An 
American doing business there will stand exactly on a par with an 
American doing business in Mexico. The Philippine government may 
tax away the entire value of American investment: may confiscate it to 
the state; may declare all foreigners, including Americans, incapable 
of holding property, and yet under the Clarke amendment it will be 
none of the business of the United States Government to interfere. 
American investors in the Philippine Islands, even if they went there at 
Am a’s invitation, must take their losses. 
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TEXAS, 

In rine House or Representatives. 
Monday, February 21, 1916. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, frankly I state that I have taken 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp in order to send to 
my constituents a fairly full statement of the facts and condi- 
tions bearing upon the present agitation for a big Navy and a 
big standing Army in time of peace and my own views in opposi- 
tion to such policy and in favor of a preparedness for defense 
only and not for aggression, which statement is contained in a 
letter written by me to a number of my constituents and incor- 
porated herewith. 

Wasninoton, D. C., February 19, 1916. 
CLARENCE OvusLey, Chairman, Bryan; Mr. D. D. Preevy and 
others, Teague; Maj. Caartes H. Mitts, Chairman, Corsi- 
cana: Messrs. P. L. Brapy, Mayor, and others, Hearne. 

GENTLEMEN: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your recent 
communication touching the subject of national preparedness, 
I realize that of your number a great many are my warm, true, 
and long-time friends. 

About the same date with your letters to me representatives 
of the grange in Eastern States and the president of the Texas 
Farmers’ Union, claiming to represent the sentiments of the 
organized farmers of 22 States, including all Southern States, 
were testifying before a congressional committee that their or- 
ganizations were opposed to great increases in our Army and 
Navy expenditures. 

Without claiming to know in detail or to present the plans of 
the President specifically you, in effect, ask me to follow him 
blindly, because you trust him, and ask me to do so. 


Mr 
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Pardon me if I express the belief and hope that you did 
fully understand my views or the President's plans at that time 
He was then urging on Congress the continental army pla 
of Mr. Garrison, his Secretary of War, and though it was no 
approximately called for in the report to Congress of {} 
Secretary of the Navy, he was declaring, according to d: 
papers, for the greatest navy in the world. Your petitio) 
and resolutions are vague, but one of your resolutions comny 
“a citizen soldiery, well trained and well equipped, as 
safest assurance against dangers from without and against 
sinister peril of militarism that might develop from wit] 

It is the sinister peril of militarism that would develop 
Mr. Garrison’s continental army plan were adopted more {) 
the expense that made me oppose it. Nearly all military 1 
believe that that plan must involve ultimately, if not i) 
diately, compulsory military training and conscription. \\ 
out doubt it would establish a centralized military sysi. 
five hundred thousand strong at first, perhaps a million or 
million strong later. A system even more vicious and danger 
in a Republic than in a monarchy, a system easily mobolized ; 
used by powerful interests with a friendly administration 
crush or oppress the people. Happily, the President has \ 
lately abandoned that plan, and, fortunately for the country, 
Garrison is no longer Secretary of War. I believe the Presi: 
will accept the National Guard or State militia plan of C! 
man Hay, of Virginia, on which the Democratic membe1 
the House Military Affairs Committee have agreed. Had 
Hays’s constituents demanded that he follow the Presi 
blindly and had they been obeyed, the great centralized stan: 
army plan would have been fixed on us. I venture to say 
President is not sorry that it is not so. Certainly I shal! 
delighted to support the committee National Guard bill 
the small increase they make in the standing Army, as I un 
stand that bill will be written. 

The big “ continental army ” would have given us a vast 
of soldiers officered and directed and stationed from Was! 
ton, soldiers first, citizens last, whose citizen sympathies w: 
have shrunk as their numbers increased. The National Gu 
on the other hand, will live, move, and owe their being in 
to the States and have their officers elected by themselve: 
appointed by the States and, like our present militia, be a si 
of pride and pleasure to the local communities whose pc 
they love and of whom they are. These will be “ citizen 
diery,” and we will owe them to the fact that Congressmen | 
differ from and counsel with the President. Our fathers si 
for the National Guard and against large standing arn 
May I not do so without offense? Having read the full ace 
of the interesting meetings at Bryan and Corsicana on Feb 
9, may I tell you some things you were not told there? 

TESTIMONY FACTS AND FIGURES, 


The very day of your meeting Gen. Nelson A. Miles, a Dy 
crat, and Admiral Victor Blue, Chief of the Bureau of Nav 
tion, were testifying before the Military Affairs Commitice 
the United States is prepared to resist successfully, both on | 
and sea, invasion by any possible enemy. Gen. Miles conden 
the “continental army,” upheid the National Guard, declare 
our coast fortifications equal to those of any in the world 
said, further: 


If 500,000 men were landed on either of our coasts and we \ 
able to raise enough men to drive them out, I would want to mo 
another country. 


That kind of testimony does not get much space these da) 
Some further facts: We have to-day 50 land-grant colleges lik 
our agricultural and mechanical and 51 other colleges wher 
military training is given by officers detailed from the Arm 
and Navy. They turn out annually many thousands of fai: 
well trained officers and soldiers. They have nearly all be 
operating 20 years, and in that time have sent out over all 
States stalwart, trained soldiers and officers under whom enous 
patriotic, liberty-loving sons of America could and would musi: 
to justify Gen. Miles’s faith if our land was invaded. In 1) 
next five years these colleges will turn out an additions 
100,000 young soldiers. There are militia companies in near) 
every fair-sized town who would not flunk. Our Regular Arm) 
would join in. Some of the old boys that wore the gray and tl 
blue would yet fire a gun for home and fireside. With all the 
strength of my soul I do believe we could repel the invader—an) 
possible invader—of our shores even to-day. 

And yet, on the receipt of a letter some time ago from Presi 
dent Biszel, of our Agricultural and Mechanical College, I urged 
the Committee on Military Affairs to provide a greater number 
of detailed officers to such colleges, so that their military trai: 
ing might be more efficient. Mr. Hay assures me that that will 
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be done. I favor it, because I believe every instrumentality we 
have for defense ought to be of the best. 

The finest brief defense of our Navy and Army and our Na- 
tional Guard as ample protection against invasion, in the face 
of charges of general inefficiency and insufliciency, I have ever 
read was coutained in the President’s message to Congress 
December a year ago. It was so grand in its poise, its patriot- 
ism, and its statesmanship that it profoundly impressed me. 
Will not you read it? 

Then he believed we had always found means to defend our- 
selves when necessary and would always do so without com- 
pulsory military service in time of peace. Then we were in- 
capable of the dread of the power of any other nation. Then 
he declared, “ We never have had, and while we retain our 
present principles and ideals we never shall have, a large stand- 
ing Army. Then he declared the country had been misinformed 
and that we had not been negligent of our national defense or 
unmindful of the great responsibility resting upon us and that 
to do more than we were then doing would earry with it “a 
reversal of the whole history and character of our polity.” 
Even in the message of December 7, 1915, he said: ‘** We will 
not maintain a standing army except for uses which are as 


necessary in times of peace as in times of war,” and “ our con- | 


fidence has been that our safety in times of danger would lie in 
the rising of the Nation to take care of itself as the farmers 
rose at Lexington.” I do not quote the President to criticize. 
I quote him because of the unquestioned truth of the quotation. 
{ have stood with the President in all his great policies because 
I have agreed with him, but if he now stands for a great stand- 
ing Army in time of peace and for the greatest Navy in the 
world, I can not agree with him. I have been and am his 
friend. I have defended him on the floor of the House against 


attack from our own governor and have his letter of thanks | 


for it. I know he is my friend and that he is one man, at least, 
who does not wish me to be a puppet. I believe the time will 
come when he will thank some of us for saving him and our 
country from a “reversal of the whole history and character of 
our polity.” 

As to our Navy. Let me give you some facts not told in your 
meetings. When the present war broke out it was warmly dis- 
puted whether the Navy of the United States or that of Ger- 
many ranked second, England’s being admittedly first; in fact, 
«ebout equal to that of the United States and Germany combined. 
In December, 1914, Admiral Fletcher testified before the House 
Naval Committee, as follows: 

Mr. BuTLer (member of committee). Where do we stand, Admiral? 

Admiral FLETCHER (our highest naval officer). I have not personally 
gone into that, but I have estimates that place us about third at the 
present time. 

Then, after being much questioned about the navies of Ger- 
many, France, Russia, Japan, and Italy, in comparison with ours, 
Judge Witherspoon of the committee asked these questions and 
received these answers: 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then what nation is there we are not pre- 
pared to resist ; there is not one on earth, is there, Admiral? 

Admiral FLetrcuer. | should say that England has a navy so much 
more powerful than that of any other nation in the world that she 
could easily keep control of the seas? 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. England. Well, what other one? 

_Admirat FLetcuer. I do not think we need greatly fear any other 
single nation. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then, there is no other nation except Eng- 
land, in your judgment, we could not successfully defend ourselves 
against? 

Admiral FLtetcuer. I think that is correct; yes. 

After almost a page of further examination— 

_Mr. WitrHersroon. Then, understanding your testimony, after re- 
viewing it, do you wart us to understand that England is the only 
nation on earth that Las a navy we could not successfully resist? 

Admiral Fietcner. I think that is the fair conclusion, yes, sir, at 
the present time. 

Perhaps it should be stated that experts agree that no nation 
can afford to send all its navy, or very much more than 50 per 
cent of it, away from its own borders to attack a foreign nation 
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because of the necessity of protecting its own shores. This | 


testimony, and much more like it, is not often seen in public 
print to-day. 

It is printed and can be read, however, in the Military and 
Naval Affairs Committee hearings. Let me add only, that at 
this session Gen. Weaver, chief of our Coast Artillery, testified 
that “our coast defenses are the best in the world”; and Ad- 
iniral Winterhalter, who is in charge of our Atlantic Fleet, 
testified that our Navy is second in size to England’s only, and 
in thorough trim. 

But, leaving opinion only, let us have some cost figures. 


I will not compare our Navy with England's, because that is | 


admittedly twice the strength of any other navy, nor do I com- ; 
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pare it with any other n: S ( 
mittedly by far the largest 
then, are the f res of 


the United States and Ger 


clusive: 


1900-1901 
1901-2 
1902-3 
1903—4 
1904-5 
1y05—t 
1906-7 
L9OT7T—S 
L98OS-—9 
1909-1 
1910-1 
1911-1 
1 
1 
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1913 
1914 


1900-1901 


1901-2 j 
1 1902-3 z. ° j 
1903-4 ( 
1904-—5_ ee 1%) 
1905-6. ......... { 1 
1906-7 ear 7 - 
pe Pee. a ee “ao. 7 
Pee EE ss a 8: - x 0 
Pak 2 ‘ 9 
1910-11 ST eae 10 
1911-12 scutcdmeas a 107 
ORIG ccna : L109, YS 
SOR 8 Gin emcen i 7 112, < 
1914-15__- a ea 1} 
I do not give the German figures for the vear 1915-16 
I have not them. Our naval bill for 1915-16 was right 
OOO O00, I do not go back bevond 1900-1901. bee; 
older than that are relegated to serap heap a 
You can see that in those 15 years we spent i 
every sipgle year more than did Germany How mu 
look at the figures, add them up, and see. Now, Gern 
this war begun has iost at least six or seven battleships 
built perhaps only submarines, aircraft, and the like, w 
have been expending the biggest appropriation of our tor 
time of peace on our Navy. Our Navy has been a progr 
spender, increasing its amount every year but 2 of the 15 
Again, take the last 5 years before t war broke 
many spent and authorized $546,454,803, we $653,869.37 
is, over one huncred millions more. 
Our Secretary of the Navy proposes this year 
$217,658,173, or about sixty-eight millions more tl i last 
and a large part of this to go to more battleships and cr 


when we have not the men to man or the auxiliary 
make effective the fighting ships we already have and 
authorized. Bear in mind ours is a progressive 


a progressive Navy. If we make this increase this | 
will be made greater next year. We can not hope to sp 

than $1,200,000,000 in the next 5 years or less than 
and one-quarter billions on our Navy in the next period 
years. That, I think, is about three times our natior 


debt, and young men now will not be old men when 
years are ended. But that does not equal the Presider 





form proposal which you ask me to support and defend 
is, to build the greatest Navy in the world Then, ¢ 
please bear in mind I have not yet figured the | 
500.000 * continental army,” whit h, 1 tl k ould oxt 
as much, very likely far more, than the Navy I 
would cost seven billions or more in the next 15 ye 
for every man, woman, and child in the 1 i Si 
ating our population at 100,000,000. In tl ine of t 
and needy, in the name of labor h in t ¢ 
spent, ought you not to permit al d even welcome s¢ ( 
put a check on this terrific speed, somebody to pull | 
breast yoke. But, taking and co y 
years, each year must find us spendil four to five 
million on Army and Navy instead of two hundred 
millions as now. Who will pay it? Not t big cevilic 
munition factories or the armor-pliat 
or the money lords generall) ‘These ll, pert tte 
it. I tell you the unorganiz i } 
ing laborer will ultimately ‘ fted « 
shoulder. 
I 
I must tell you now what I favor and 1 


to the Army I favor the National ¢ 
agreed on by our Military Affairs Con ton a 
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report As ft I believe in making what we 
hay cient as hard as any man in Con- 
er mv the reatest measure of preparedness 
for « Nav) 1 p-purchasing bill which is now be- 
fore our Merchant Marine Committee, on which I am the rank- | 
ing Democrat. zland’s at navy would be crippled with- 
out her great 1 chant marine and her naval reserve. Our 
Navy pied first. for want of a naval reserve—that is, 
trained forces to tight the ships we have, being about 20.000 
men short. I have supported every measure calculated to sup- 
ply this deficiency. Second, it is crippled for want of an ample 
supply of transports, colliers, and ships of every kind known as 


naval auxiliaric Admiral Benson and Secretary McAdoo have 
just testified before our committee that we are more than 
500,000 tons short on naval auxiliaries and that our pitiful mer- 
chant mnarine can not supply them, but that the administration 
ship-purchasing bill will practically supply that shortage and 
will lurgely furnish a supply of trained men for the naval 
reserve under the section providing for the enlistment of mem- 
bers of the crews of these vessels in that service. The fight 
for and against this bill has been long and bitter; the fight on 
it by selfish interests is unceasing. It is on now. If IT do say 
it myself, the chairman of our committee and I are leading and 
have lead the fight for the bill for more than a year. We want 
a balanced Navy. This bill will give it to us, but it will give 
us more; it will give us transportation badly needed by our 
industries, by our farmers, our factories, Our merchants, our 
producers, and consumers, beertuse in time of pence it can be 
used in commerce and it will give that transportation at rea- 
ble rates, and that. too, as I believe, without burden to the 
Government. It will be a service that, tike the Postal Service, 
cun and will be made self-sustaining or even profitable to the 
Government. and yet check the rapacity of private transporta- 
tion companies, 

This bill carries no war menace but will add more to the fight- 
ing power of our Navy in ease of war than would the addition of 
a dozen battleships, ond in time of peace would serve us well. 
But the armor-plite people, the powder and munitions factories 
have nothing to sell under this bill, which, in my judgment. is not 
only the greatest preparedness measure of the President, but one 
of his very greatest peace measures. It will rank with the Un- 
derwood tariff law, with the banking and currency act, and with 
this latter act it will do more to facilitate and increase our com- 
merce with foreign nations than any and all other legislation of 
the lust 50 yeurs. It is the initial step in the creation anew of 
an over-sens American merchant marine. I wonder that some 
public meetings have not been called to urge its passage. Public 
meetings have only been heard from in opposition. Perhaps the 
reason is, its purpese is the general good without any favor to 
any special interest. It provides for the expenditure by the 
Government of only $50,000,000 altogether, not $50,000,000 per 
annum, in the purchase or building or leasing of ships to be 
re-lensed or sold by the Government to parties to be operated on 
lines and terms and st rates eontrolled by the Government or if 
not so leased or sold then to be operated by a corporation, a 
majority of whose stock is owned by the Gevernment. The ships 
will be built with special reference to naval needs, but also suited 
for commerce. I have had my heart in this measure and in 
building up our foreign-going merchant marine. Rightly or 
wrongly, I have gnined some reputation for knowledge of the 
subject. Last year upon invitation IT addressed important bodies 
upon the subject at different points in New York. This year I 
have made one address at Baltimore, whose mayor wrote me an 
appreciative letter of thanks, and I am now invited to address 
the National Economic League at Boston on next Wednesday 
upon the subject of our merchant marine and this ship-purchas- 
ing hill. 

Again, IT am and have been in favor of the greatest possible 
number of submarines, especially coast submarines. They are 
preeminently defersive weapons. With 30 of them New York 
City would be absolutely safe, even from the whole navy of Eng- 
land, and yet 30 submarines would cost about 1 battleship, 

If our coast-fortification guns are worthless, I would throw 
them away and get the best, and I would previde ample materia} 
for laying mines. In plain words, I favor «trengthering our 
present Navy where it is weak and providing ample const de- 
fenses before we authorize more battleships, especially since we 
now have nine of them authorized but not yet completed, some 
of them now being built, some not yet begun. Additional battle- 


SO 


ships now authorized could not possible be launched earlier 
than three to five v rs hence. 

Of the two batt! s nuthorized a year ago neither has been 
sturted yet; one of them is to be built at the Brooklyn Navy 


Yard, the other at Mare Istand. There are other vessels at this 
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time on the ways at both these yards, neither o 
launched before fall, and after they are Inunched 
be extended before the keels of these authorized 
be laid. After that it will take two and a hal 
plete them, and the big battleships we authorize 1 
later. 

Last Congress authorized 18 submarines, now nearly a 
ago; 16 of them coast-defense submarines and 2 of then 
going submarines. The contract for the latter has not vet 
let, and that for the former has just been let, giving the 
tractors 22 months in which to build them. Have we 
already on our hands a pretty extensive and lengthy buil 
program? 

A vast battleship program savors of sggression and not 
fense, and will be looked upon by other nations as a menace 
certainly prompt and promote rivalry and emulation in bui 
to the great delight of armor-plate and munitions makers. § 
murines, particularly coast submarines, are different. | 
before the Naval Conimittee last session and earnestly 
more submarines. The committee increased their numlx 
not to the extent I urged. They are this year greatly incre 
them. The naval program I favor I believe can be br 
within or certainly very nearly within the sum we spent 
year. I have no ambition for us to police the seas or p! 
swaggering bully of the ocean. I have voted and expect to 
against a great number of battleships. 

It is urged sometimes that a big navy, a big battleship 
will compel acceptance of our Government’s demands by G 
many and England; that without it they ignore us and mu 
I deny both claims. Both sides in the present war wani 
friendship; both sides wili yieid more to preserve it thin 
would to any menace from us. If we begin to threaten w 
expect to engage in war. The President has said that neit 
side will willingly offend us, but that both sides, in a lif 
death struggle, in endeavoring to hurt their enemy and not 
may yet inflict an injury on us. The question of submarine \ 
fare and of the rights of belligerent merchant vessels and 
trals bristles with difficult and dangerous questions. Wit! 
Roosevelt or a jingo in the White House and a big Navy, w! 
might not happen? Should an English merchant ship carry 
munitions of war and guns for defense only be sunk by a G 
man submarine without warning and with American citizens 
board, Germany would offer to arbitrate the question, as she 
in the Lusitania case. Roosevelt would go to war about 
would not, even if we had the greatest Navy in the w 
Whut would you Jo? We send a cargo of cotton on a neut 
vessel to Sweden, a neutral Nation. The English Navy seizes 
We demand its release and England refuses, because she s 
it is destined ultimately for Germany. Rooseveit would perh 
go to war about it, though England offers arbitration: I w 
not, even if we hac the best Navy in the world. ‘The bigges 
navy in the world could hardly get at Germany, and certain!) 
embargo on the export of munitions by us woul. be more ft 
fying to England than a naval fleet trying to run the cantlet 
her submarined and well-mined shores. 

I know alarmists tell us that if Germany wins Mis war 
will proceed at once to make war on us, but who can believe t! 
having barely pulled through with life in the present war, « 
burdened and crippled in resources and men, she would « 
or dare to make war on us, with England, France, and Russ 
thirsting for revenge and ready to build a fire in her r 
Turn it around. If the allies win, would England dare ‘ssui! 
us, with the central powers thirsting for revenge and ready 
rekindle the war with our assistance? And besides this, 
England we have a hostage of peace in Canada at our doors 

Now, gentlemen, I have given you my views and my posit 
and my record in detail, and I hope clearly. I am for prepa 
ness, for defense, but not for aggression. I tell you frankly t! 

I regard every war, except one of self-defense, as a crime anid 
the greatest of all crimes. The question of expense is secondary 

great as the burden is of criminal wars produced through all the 
ages by a thousand sinister agents and hard as it is going to be 
to raise revenue to pay our expenses. The poor and helpless 
individual soldier, who imbrues his hands in the blood of another 
whom he would gladly call brother, is for the most part an inno- 
cent victim along with the other victims whom his physical act 
pillages, plunders, or murders, but if there is a hell or Inke ot 
burning fire, its lowest deeps are reserved for those who fan tlie 
flames of excitement, of greed for gain, or lust for power, or 0! 
fury and terror, and thus bring on war. When in my imagin 
ings only, I see its horrors, see the stricken father, the starving 
mother, the mangled boy, the bleeding babe, I pray that hel! 
may open wide her jaws for me ere I be one, by any means, by 
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x f t leclaring for 1f, t l é a W 
in defense of my native land 
It is needless “or me to say it has been painful to me to write 
etter. It has been hard to be true. I have written it 
cense of my obligations and duty to you, to out 
to unborn generations yet to come, and in the fear of Go 
re cle Le p 
t t] will 
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Motorization of the Rural Mail Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON.S.D.FESS 


OF ONIO 


Ix rue Hovse or Represenvrarives, 


Saturday, Fobruarnu 19. 1916 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, country life has become an absorb 
* Theme. It has long ago ceased to be a word of local ‘ll 
ing It is to-day national. Perhaps more thought is being ce 
voted to the question of rural life and all that goes with it than 
non any other topic. The “back to the farm” movement is 
one expression of this phase of our national life. It involves 


er roads, better schools, better community life, better farms 

d farmers, and a socialized life on the farm closely articu- 
lated with the town. The farmer is no longer an isolated bein 
but he is an integral part of the State. His thought is not co 
fined to his farm but becomes a part of the general intelligence 

the country. He thinks as much in terms of the State as 

nv man in it. This is made possible by the modern farm con- 
epiences, such as the telephone, the rural mail service, the good 

ads. the automobile, and the various neighborly associations 
resulting from these various conveniences. Of all these none is 
so important as the rural mail service which enables the remote 

rmer to live abreast of his time. Instead of his having to 
depend for his mail upon the fugitive passer-by or at the evening 
hour after a tired day’s work, a trip to town when he ought 
to be at home at rest, he finds his daily mail awaiting his 
vening’s repose, when while resting from the day’s task he 
informs his mind by perusal of the latest news. 

This boon, hard to estimate, renders country life superior in 
some ways to city life. It is one of the most valuable rewards 
of an enlightened Government. This service started small, but 
has constantly inereased, until to-day it makes the Nation but 
a country neighborhood. This service employs at least 44,000 
earriers, and this present bill appropriates $55,000,000 for the 
service. 

The administration now in power, fretting under a financial 


embarrassment, is proposing to cut down expenses by lessening 
1] 





pressed upon the authorities the utter futility of this change. 
There is, perhaps, no district in Ohio that has so many good 
oads as my own; yet but few of them could be used in all kinds 
of weather for auto service. Indeed, it is the rule of mos 
farmers who own automobiles to place their cars in for the 

uter, from the last of November until the last of March. It 
is 2 physical impossibility to make the trips on these roads. If 
the plan is to use the auto part of the year and horses the other 
part, it will not need a prophet to see what will happen, both in 
the way of expenditure and regularity of mail delivery. The 
‘ulmission by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General that he 
does not expect to use the motor throughout the year lifts all 
doubt of its failure, both in economy and efficiency. I am op 
posing this tearing up of this service as unwise and totally un- 
Warranted. If there is any change, it should be to extend the 
service, not retard it. Every step that has been taken up to 
this time has been to increase the service. Here is a step—the 
first of its kind—to lessen it; and it is put on the basis of econ- 


omy. Any economy at the expense of mail service is false. If 


there is needed retrenchment of expenses in the Government 
and we all agree there should be- it must nor be started with 
the service that places the rural community in direct touch with 
the Government. This is especially true beeause here is the 
one service the Government renders the people for which the 


the number of routes, thereby cutting in two the number of | 
carriers. It proposes to do this by supplanting the horse with | 
automobile, by doubling the length of the route. We have | 
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Let every step be taken to aug t this most desirable am- 
bition of our country. Wise statesmanship will throw no 
stuinbling b : in the way of the progress of country life, but 


it will strive to multiply the comforts of such communities. 
Let the Government aid the States in building better roads, 
and then from time to time, as conditions will permit, extend 
the service, but never retard it. 





The Colombian Treaty. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 
OF KANSAS, 
In toe House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 22, 1916. 


wivy 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, on July 13, 1914, an ex- 
tension of remarks was printed in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by Representative J. HAMpTon Moore, relative te the independ- 
ence of the Panama Republie from Colombia. On Monday this 
pamphlet containing Mr. Moore’s remarks, which also included 
a letter from Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia, was transmitted to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. Mr. Schoff has also sent out a pamphlet 
containing his views on this subject. 

Mr. Moore in his discussion shows but slight familiarity with 
the subject and depends almost wholly on the letter from Mr. 
Schoff for his argument. It shall be my purpose ‘to briefly 
explain the inconsistency of Mr. Schoff’s contentions, and at the 
same time reach the argument made by Mr. Moore. 

briefly speaking, Mr. Schoff insists upon the justice of our 
course in dealing with Colombia for two reasons: First, ‘he 
contends that the Marroquin Government, with whom we 
negotinted the Hay-Herran treaty, was not a constitutional 
government and did not hold power in accordance with the laws 
and the constitution of Colombia. 

Let us consider this for a moment. When we continued 
diplomatic relations with Colombia, after President Sancie- 
mente was overthrown and Marroquin came into power, we 
recognized the Government of Marroquin as the Government 
de facto. When we consented to negotiate a treaty, and did 
negotiate such a treaty with the representative of Marroquin, 
we recognized his Government as the Government beth de facto 
and de jure, and were thereby estopped frem setting up any 
contention as to its constitutionality. Let this suffice for my 
first point I wish to make. . 

The next contention of Mr. Schoff is that Panama had the 
right to secede and could not be kept under subjection by 
Colombia after her people decided to ferm an” independent 
republic. 

Whether or not the people of Panama wished to form an 
independent government we hxve no means of knowing. We 
admit that such appears to be the fact, but an uprising fos- 
tered by the French canal ring, aided by men in the United 
States, and brought to completion by the fire department of the 
city of Panama, resulted in the setting up of a paper republic 
which we recognized in 2 days, and in 14 days we had made a 
treaty with this shadow republic by which we guaranteed to 
use all of the power ot the United States to maintain its in- 
dependence. There never was an expression of opinion from the 
people of Panama, and as to their desire to secede from Co- 
lombian we have nothing but assumption en which to base con- 
clusions, 

But let us admit for the moment that Panama had the right 
to secede and that Colombia had no power to take away from 
Panama any of its rights, and then let us see where it brings us. 

if Colombia had no right to dispose of Panama as a purt of 
her possession, then she had no right to arrange the Havy- 
Herran treaty which gave control of a portion of Panama to 
the United States. You can not evade that conclusion. We 
negotiated with Colombia, and in se doing we recognized her 
absolute right to dispose of Panama as she saw fit. Secretary 
Hay was wise in diplomacy, and it is not to be believed that 
he would be willing to pay American gold fer something that 
Colombia did not possess. To aftirm that such was ‘the ease 
would be equivalent to asserting that he was delberately 
negotiating for property which he knew had been stolen. 

Likewise, if Panama had the right to secede from Colombia 
at will, she could not be dispossessed of that right ‘by 
treaty of sale made by Colombia to the United States, 
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event the Hay-Herran treaty, negotiated by the Admi 
of Mr. Rooseveit, could not be binding on Panama. If ¢ 
did not have the power to sell to us control over thi 
then the ratification of the Hay-Herran treaty wouk 
Panama, for we would have been in the attitude of bu: 
one who was not the owner. 

When we negotiated for the Hay-Herran treaty we 
absolutely of the two objections which Mr. Schoff has 
many words to establish and which are indorsed by Mr. M 
We then admitted by our acts that the Marroquin Gover 
was a legal one, and a Government with which we coul 
treaties. Likewise. we admitted that Colombia owned P; 
for we were endeavoring to make a purchase of part 
property and thus admitted ownership. sv our very 
admitted the rights which Mr. Schoff now denies, and by 
acts we are debarred from setting up such a defense at t! 
day. 

The argument of Mr. Schoff is like the argument 
lawyer who ignores ethics, equity, and justice, in order { 
a flaw by which his guilty client may escape merited ) 
ment. 

The true situation and the status of the Colombia: 
Panaman Governments were as follows: 

On the morning of November 3, 1908, the State of P: 
vas an unquestioned portion of the United States of Colom! 
The relationship of the United States of America to Colo 
and its possessions was governed by a treaty arranged in 1s 
and in order to get a clear view of our relationship to the 
existing conditions we must look to see what that treaty 
vided. 

In the thirty-fifth article of the treaty to which I refer 
learn that— 


The Government of New Granada guarantees to the Govern 
of the United States that the right of way or transit across the Isth) 
of Panama upon any modes of communication that now exist or t! 
may be hereafter constructed shall be free and open to the Goverm 
and citizens of the United States. 


Thus we learn just what Colombia was to give us under | 
provisions of that treaty. It was not a right which we possess 
but was a grant, and for that grant we, on our part, paid a 
tain price. What price we were to pay we learn in the s 
articie of the treaty, which reads: 

The United States guarantees positively and efficaciously to N 
jranada * * the perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned | 
mus, with the view that the free transit from the one to the othm 
may not be interrupted or embarrassed. 

And— 


In consequence the United States also guarantees, in the sam« 
ner, the rights of sovereignty and property which New Granada ha 
possesses over the said territory. 

In my opinion the last paragraph is of extreme importa! 
This country by that treaty guaranteed the rights of sovereigi' 
and preperty of Colombia over the Isthmus of Panama. W)} 
are the rights of property and of sovereignty? Are they not 
the rights of enjoyment of the property owned and of the right 
to enforce order and compel obeyance of the laws of Colom! 
in all of the property referred to? Can any reasonable perso 
deny this? 

While interpreting the spirit of article 35 in 1865, Secretar) 
State William H. Seward wrote: 

The question which has recently arisen under the thirty-fifth art 
of the treaty with New Granada as to the obligation of this Gover! 
ment to comply with a requisition of the President of the United Stat 
of Colombia fer a ferce to protect the Isthmus of Panama from inva 
by a bedy of insurgents of that country has been submitted ‘to the cor 
sideration of the Attorney General. His opinion is that neither t! 
text nor the spirit of the stipulation in that article, by which t! 
Tinited States engages to preserve the neutrality of the Isthmus 
Panama, imposes an obligation on this Government to comply with : 
requisition like that referred to. 

he purpose of the stipulation was to guarantee the Isthmus of 
Panama against invasions or seizure by a foreign power only. It conl 
not have been contemplated that we were to become a party to any civil 
war in that country by defending the Isthmus against another party. 
As it may be presumed, however, that our object in entering into such 
a stipuiation was to secure the freedom of transit across the Isthmu 
if that freedem shouid be endangered or obstructed, the employment 0! 
force on our part to prevent this would be a question of grave expediency 
to be determined by circumstances. This department is not aware that 
there is yet occasion for a decision upon this point. 


With the logic of Mr. Seward’s reasoning there is little roon 
for dissent. His interpretation of the treaty was that we wer 
to defend Panama for Colombia against the nations of the earth. 
but in case of internal dissension in Colombia, we were not to 
take sides. We expected and conceded the right of the people 
with whom we made this treaty to govern themselves in their 
own way and whether they elected to live under a monarchy, ® 
republic, or as separate and independent States was no concerh 
But when the inhabitants of the Isthmus, or any mob 


In that | on the Isthmus, should rise in opposition to the parent Govern- 








a 
it. if we should interfere to prevent that parent G« 
rom movin treops to suppress the opposition, or senda £ s 
lice to subdue the mob, then we would be doing the very tl 
tl Seward said we should not do; we would be aiding 
| party in that country by defending it against another par 


i contingency referred to by Mr. Seward was undoubted!) 
in which the parent Governme 


In that case we 


nt had demonstrated its inabil 


to enforce law and order. would have the ri t 











to intervene in order to protect our interests under the treaty. | ( 
4s will be shown, no such contingency existed, and our courst give! t 
Panama after November 2, 1905, demonstrates that we violated | “ rights 
the treaty of 1846, broke faith with Colombia, and acted in oppo- | evid 
yn to the interpretation of the treaty made by Seward in | embraces } 
1865 and quoted above, 1 co nd 
Cc ming down to the year 1903, we find hat early in that year { 
treaty known as the Hay-Herran treaty was negotiated | SE « 
tween Colombia and the United States of Americ: The purpe nat ! 
that treaty was to provide the means by which the United | ¢ to 
States could take over the French interests in the Pana bef 
Canal and safeguard the rights of the United States by gi g ( 
nossession and control to us of the territory needed for canal P 
nurposes. 
' That treaty was arranged between responsible represent << > 
if the two Governments, but it could not go into eff intil 
ratified by the proper legislative bodies in the two countri S 
‘ected, Such ratification was given by the Senate of tl } 
United States. The Gevernment of Colombia did not exact! 
chow good faith, for while it was in honor bound to defend and 
t for the ratification of the treaty arranged by it hose 
epresentatives it did not work for its ratification; diss 2g 2 
ion was aroused in Colombia, the public mind was inflamed, and | eats 
< a result the Senate of Colombia refused to ratify the treaty : st : 
As to the motives underlying the action of Colombia we e ots 
coneern. as far as safeguarding our own honor lies. ‘There em 
n be but little doubt that Colombia was trying to make si MI 
etter bargain. She felt that she had something which we must van 
secure, and consequently was in position to demand exorbitant | 4 
ims to which we must assent. However, that was rivil \ ( 
re. We could accede to preposterous terms or else reject them zs 
The way through Nicaragua still remained open to us if we 
were determined to build an interoceanic Wi id it ist be 
} borne in mind that the way through Nicaragus bad been favor to Cake 
ibly looked upon until the time came whe1 ve had the « ol is 
; tunity to secure the French rights in Pamana at what was 
idered bargain-counter prices. Still, Colombia was pet P 
vithin her rights in asking for more than we were willing 
g and it is ue defense of anything wrong that we m have Bo ' 
lone to say that she had not treated us fairly. We might feel ; 
j itraged at her treatment of us, but that gives 1 no valid rea re 
i sons for acting toward her as to outrage the feeling f all or. 
\mericans, to whom honor is something more than an empty ' 
word, oF st S 
Following the failure of Colombia to ratify the Hay-Herran Ti 
trenty the French investors, who would have profited if the |, ’ 
treaty had been ratified by reason of the fact that the s se t} 
their property to the United States hung in the intil a} jinin nd 
treaty was arranged, evidently mght to omplish by 4 
ction that which they could not gain lega As proof of t 
we find one P. Bunau Varilla, who had figured s : : 
French canal affairs, and who was mude envoy extraordinary | , ° 
1] minister plenipotentiary from Panama to the United States | I 
before the paper Republic was fairly organized We find m 
threads leading from this Vurilla to the starting of the re LD 
tion in Panama. many suspicious circumstances showi Ik 
edge in the United States of the revolution to irried LS6 
Panama, I 
The preceding statement gives the status of affa'rs in the re 
lations between the United States and Colombia on the morning 
of November 3, 1903. At 3.40 p. m. on the same date Mr. Le 3, Read 
Acting Secretary of State of the United States. sent the follow me i 
ing cablegram to the United States consulate genet at Pa ; 
Panama: i co 
aR O 
Uprising on Isthmus reported. Keep department promptly x5 ; 
nformed. \ “ ‘ 
To which cablegram Mr. Elrman, consulate genet ¢ d 
No uprising yet. Reported will be in the ight s | le 
tical. ae 
That cablegram should be labeled “not yet, but soon. The 
wires had been laid. The United States was made ready to be | co ue 
a party to the raping of a country to whom we were bound by | whi po 
a solemn treaty and one, moreover, whose integrity we were | the preset 
pledged to safeguard. Let us follow the history of the revolu- si 
tion as disclosed by the cablegrams. But before doing so I wish A little 


to show further proof that the intent was known to the Govern- 
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vented these troops from landing in Panama and preserving the 
rights of Colombia in the territory. 

On November 6, when Jess than three days had ¢lapsed since 
ihe inception of the revolution, Secretary Hay cabled to Mr. 
Khrman as follows: 

[ send for your information and guidance in the execution of the in- 
tructions cabled to you to-day the text of a telegram dispatched this 
day to the United States minister at Bogota. The people of Panama 
having by an apparently unanimous movement dissolved their political 
connection with the Republic of Colombia and resumed their inde- 
pendence, and having adopted a government of their own, republican 
in form, with whom the Government of the United States of America 
has entered into relations, the President of the United States of America, 
in accordance with the ties of friendship which have so long and so 
happily existed between the respective nations, most earnestly commends 
to the governments of Colombia and of Panama the peaceful and equit- 
able settlement of all questions at issue between them. 

Ties of friendship which have so long and so happily existed 
between the respective nations ” is certainly ludicrous, particu- 
larly when you bear in mind that by force we had prevented 
Colombia from protecting its own interests and had violated a 
solemn treaty in order that Colombia might be despoiled. 

On November 6 this Government sent a message to the consul 
at Panama which concludes : 

When you are satisfied that a de facto government, republican in 






form and without substantial opposition from its own peole, has been 
established in the State of Panama, you will enter into relations with 


it as the responsible government of the territory. 

Thus a mere consul was given authority to pass judgment and 
bind this Nation to a policy which might invalidate existing 
treaty rights. On November 5 Phillipe Bunau Varilla was made 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States. On November 11 he was received in his official capacity 
by President Roosevelt, and the latter in reply to Mr. Varilla’s 
address referred to “ seeing in the recent events on the Isthmus 
an unopposed expression of the will of the people of Panama.” 

* Unopposed ” is amusing, at least, and not even Josh Billings 
or Artemus Ward could have added to its humor. A few men in 
Panama had revolted against the parent government in order to 
carry out the plans of some whose interest in Panama were 
wholly financial and some in this country whose interest lay in 
ihe desire to secure the things needed to allow the construction 
of an interoceanic canal. 

When Colombia sought to regain authority over its wayward 
child we used force and ordered to “* keep hands off.’ We for- 
bade her landing troops or to use the troops she had on the 
{sthinus to enforce order and maintain authority. To refer to 
the Panama revolution as “ unopposed” is either humor or 
hypocrisy, but in either event the situation in which the people 
of the United States have been placed is a humiliating one and 
Which reflects upon the honor and dignity of the Nation. 

Two days after the revolution broke out in Panama the paper 
sovernment there was recognized by the Government of the 
United States, and 14 days later a treaty was made between 
the United States and Panama, a treaty by which this Govern- 
ment guaranteed to defend the independence of Panama and 
maintain it against the word, and the real meaning of that 
treaty was that we should protect Panama against the wrath of 
Colombla, with whom we were already bound to maintain in 
ihe rights of sovereignty and property in Panama. We had to 
violute one treaty in order to hastily arrange another one; but 
that seems to be of little consequence to those who had violated 
ethies and ignored honor in order to rape Colombia. 

In passing judgment on the hasty action of our Government 
in recognizing an independent Government in Panama, we must 
take into consideration what were the precedents for such a 
course and what had been the declared policy of this Govern- 
ment. In this instanee we find that Mr. Seward, Seeretary of 
Stute in 1861, had gone into this subject exhaustively in a note 
io Mr. Adams, minister to England. Mr. Seward wrote: 

We freely admit that a nation may, ahd even ought, to recognize a 
new State which has absolutely and beyond question effected its inde- 
pendence and permanently established its sovereignty, and that a recog- 
nition in such a case affords no just cause of offense to the government 
of the country from which the new State has so detached itself. On 
the other hand we insist that a nation that recognizes a revolutionary 
State with a view to aid its effecting its sovereignty and independence 
commits a& great wrong against the nation whose integrity is thus in- 
vaded and makes itself responsible for a just and ample redress, 

\gain in this same note Mr. Seward states: 





lo recognize the independence of a new State and so favor. possibly 
determine, its admission into the family of nations, is the highest pos- 
sible exercise of severcign power, because it affects in any case the wel- 
fare of two nations and often the peace of the world. : 

In the European system this power is now seldom attempted to be 
exercised without invoking a consultation or congress of nations. That 
system has not been extended to this continent. But there is even a 
sreater necessity tor prudence in such cases in regard to American States 
than in regard to the nations of Europe. 


And . ot this exercise of sovereign power, which Secretary 
Seward declared was “* the highest possible one,” was in the in- 
stance of Panama delegated to a minor official of our Govern- 
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ment, to be used when in his judgment a de facto govern: 
had been established. (See cablegram to the consul at Panay 
of November 6, 1903.) 

Further on in the same note Mr. Seward wrote: 

Seen in the light of this principle the several nations of ti: 
constitute one great federal republic. When one of them 
suffrages for the admiss'on of a new member into that republic it ous 
to act under a profound sense of moral obligation and be governed 
considerations as pure, disinterested, and elevated as the genera 
terest of society and the advancement of human nature. 

Apply this logic of Secretary Seward to our relations 
Colombia and our course of action in connection with the rev 
tion. Under that acid test can any unbiased student siv that 
were “governed by considerations as pure, disinterested, 
elevated as the general interest of society and the advancen 
of human nature’? 

At the time when Secretary Seward wrote to Mr. Adams 
integrity of this Nation was threatened, civil war reigned in 
land, and there was danger that the Confederate States in 
be recognized as a belligerent nation by some of the Eurojx 
Governments. At that time England was financially injure: 
the war. The staple product of the South must be secured 01 
cotton-mill operatives of England would face starvation and 
immense foreign trade in the manufacture of fabrics would 
ruined. In fact, the interests of England were in greater dan 
than the interests of the United States were at any time 
Panama. If England had brought her ileet to the coast toy 
of the Southland, had recognized the belligerency of the Co 
federacy, and had guaranteed to guard the independence of 
seceding States, if she had used force to prevent the landing 
the troops of the United States and had forbidden the Uni: 
troops then in the South from moving against the enemy, 
people of the North would know that England had taken adv: 
tage of their hour of distress, and the bitterness engendered wo 
never have passed away. We did exactly the same thing 
order to gain a selfish end in Panama. We violated a sole 
treaty and used the power of a mighty nation to oppress 
rob 2 weaker sister, whom we were pledged to protect, a 
if out of our acts, out of the seed sown, we have raised the cro 
of suspicion and hatred in the minds of the people of oth 
Latin-American countries, it was but the inevitable result. Wh 
we have done is what we are expected to again do, and it is | 
natural that our brethren in the south, knowing their weaki« 
and our strength, should fear and tremble and wonder if thi 
turn is not soon to come. 

It is said that our Nation will be humiliated in the eyes of | 
world if we confess to the wronging of Colombia and make ato 
ment, That does not alter the justice of our acts. It is 
far greater importance that our honor shall be rehabi 
tated in our own sight, and when convinced that my cou 
try has committed a wrong I know of nothing nobler, no 
ing more essential, and, speaking in a more material sens: 
nothing that will redound to the greater advantage of t! 
United States than to make antonement when convinced ¢! 
we have done a wanton injury. 


CASts 


Government Regulation and Our Transportation System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EDWARD B.ALMON. 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix THE Hovse OF REP tESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 21, 1916. 
Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech made } 
Senator Oscar W. UNperwoop recently in Chicago on the su! 
ject of an adeauute transportation system. 
The speech is as follows: 
SPEECH OF SENATOR UNDERWOOD, RECENTLY DELIVERED IN CHICAGO 
THE SUBJECT OF AN ADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM. 

There are many problems that confront the American people 
of to-day that must be solved justly to all concerned in order thi 
the solution determined upon may be accepted by the country « 
final. 

The history of the North American Continent indicates tha! 
we have settled the problems that have confronted our peop): 
in eras that were measured by the centuries. The first centur) 
after Columbus discovered America was devoted to exploration 
and adventure; the next century to the clearing away of tli 
wilderness, the settlement of the country. Then came a cei 
tury devoted to the determination as to which of the European 
civilizations should dominate the North American Continent. 
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In almost all countries the railroad question is one of first There may be many good r or 
importance and has been met in foreign lands either by geov- | status of railroad securities nve 






ernment regulation or government ownership. In other coun- 
tries the problem has not been as difficult of solution as in our 
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unwise and ill considered or whether it has been just and fair, 
there can be no question that the investing public has become 
alarmed as to the solvency of railroad securities. It is also true 
that vecent legislation of the Congress exempting State and 
municipal bonds from national taxation has invited capital into 
that field of investment. Again, it is true that the past genera- 
tion regarded industrial securities as a more or less speculative 
investment, but the development of the great industries of our 
country to-day along safe and conservative lines has opened a 
field for the use of capital at higher rates of interest than the 
transportation companies of America can afford to pay, because 
there is no governmental limitation on the profits that can be 
made in industry and there is a hard and fast limitation fixed 
by law on the earning capacity of railroad securities. 

The opening of new fields for investment has taken away 
from the transportation lines much of the market they enjoyed 
for their securities in the past. 

The rates of taxation have increased in every State of the 
Union. Wages have gone up. The cost of equipment and sup- 
plies has greatly increased. If it had not been for economic 
management, many of the railroads that are running to-day 
would have been forced into the hands of receivers. 

There is yet another problem that we must consider, and that 
is the safety of the employees, passengers, and freights that are 
carried over our transportation lines. 

Statistics show that there are at least 10 employees killed or 
injured on American lines to 1 on the railroads of Great Britain. 
[t can not be truthfully said that the engineers who constructed 
these roads have builded them with less ability than the engi- 
neers who constructed the English roads. It can not be said 
that our iron and steel, our timber and rock, are not as good 
building material as that which is found in the British Isles. 
It can not be said that the men who sit at the throttle or watch 
the signal tower are less capable, sober, and alert than the men 
who ovcupy similar positions in a foreign land. Then why 
should we face conditions in this country that endanger human 
life and make a serious charge on transportation that in the end 
the public must bear, if it is not due to the causes I have 
named? To my mind, it is clear that the dangers involved in 
our transportation system are almost entirely due to the lack 
of proper transportation facilities. 

We endeavor to run trains over a single track where the needs 
of business require double tracks. We load our freight on weak 
and defective cars where new cars should long ago have taken 
their place. We rely on antiquated methods for the movement 
of our trains when our tracks should be provided with the 
latest and best signal devices. 

In fact, it can not be denied that to adopt modern methods and 
provide proper facilities for transportation would be true econ- 
omy in the end. 

Then why has it not been done? Largely because the trans- 
portation companies of America have been unable to earn suf- 
ficient capital to enable then to meet their operating expenses, 
interest charges, and accumulate a surplus with which to pro- 
vide for betterments and improved facilities, and that their credit 
haus been so seriously disturbed that they are unable to borrow 
money for the new improvements at reasonable rates of interest. 

In fact, I think it can be said without expectation of contra- 
diction that. taken as a whole, the transportation system of 
the Unitec States, so far as performing its proper functions of 
the transportation of our freights to their ultimate markets and 
the carriage of passengers to their destination with safety and 
economy, is breaking down, 

What, then, must we do to solve the problem? To restore con- 
fidence in the minds of the investing public as to railroad securi- 
ties? To insure rapid transportation of passengers and freights 
to their ultimate destination at reasonable rates, and to pro- 
vide for the safety of transportation and the increased facilities 
that are necessary to transport the growing business of the 
Nation? These results can not be accemplished by moving back- 
ward or divorcing our transportation system from Government 
control. Nor can it be accomplished without great danger and 
creat cost to the people by progressing to the ultimate step in 
advance and accepting Government ownership of the transpor- 
tation lines, 

In my judgment we must find the golden mean. We must 
solve the problem along lines of private ownership and Gov- 
ernment regulation. We must consider the wisdom of sub- 
stituting 1 master for the 49 masters that regulate our com- 
merce to-day. We must consider the wisdom of Government 
supervision of the issuance of all securities by our transporta- 
tion companies with the assurance to the public that new capi- 
tal will be invested to secure proper facilities and used for 
egitimate purposes—not for speculation We must assure the 
public that when they invest money in raiiroad securities which 
ure supervised by Government regulation we stand for a system 
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of regulation which will allow the transportation companies 
charge such rates for carriage as will enable them to prom 
meet their interest account as well as their operating expens: 
We must perfect a system of regulation that will recognize th 
the transportation lines of America are great public highw: 
in which the people are as much interested as those who 
invested their capital in them; that every shipper in Ame: 
must have equal rights in the transportation of his goods a 
these highways; that rebates and discriminations of all 
must be of the past and prohibited in the future: and we ) 
recognize that the man who is willing to invest his money 
moderate rate of interest in railroad securities is not ex; 
ing the public but is a public benefactor. 

In my opinion, an adequate transportation system means 

First. Roadbeds must be made more secure and more 
manent. 

Second. Trackage must be enormously increased and 
roads double-tracked. 

Third. Safe equipment must be sufficient to satisfy req 
ments at any and all times. 

Fourth. Terminal facilities must be greatly improved 
largely increased. 

Stated briefly, then, our question is whether the Ame 
people are willing to put up with an unsafe, inferior, an 
adequate transportation system or have the intelligence to 
for one that will supply their needs and protect the lives of 
people. 

The main trouble with the regulation of the railway syst 
is that corporate law has been destructive, not construct 
has been piecemeal, not comprehensive. 

To solve these problems it is proposed that a committe 
Congress shall give a thorough and complete hearing to all 
desire to present their views. Let us hope that the resul' 
the investigation will be productive of wise legislation—lc: 
lation which will be helpful and not hurtful, legislation \ 
will build up and not destroy, legislation which will }) 
lasting and complete prosperity to the people of America. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTEN ‘STON OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL M. TAYLOK 


OF ARKANS 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, February 23, #916. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the Democrati: 
form, upon which President Wilson was elected, said: 

Of equa! importance with the question of currency reform 
question of rural credits, or agricultural finance. We favor legis 


permitting national banks to loan a reasonable portion of their 
cn rea: estate security. 


The Democratic Party promised the farmer that if elected 
our party given power to legislate this law should be pas~ 
The farmer, among others, did help to put the Democratic P 
in power. They thought they were going to get some gen 
rural-credits legislation, and they have not forgotten this } 
ise. The President says he favors such legislation. He sai: 
December 2, 1913, in his message to Congress: 


I present to you, in addition, the urgent necessity that specia 
vision be made also for facilitating the credits needed by the far 
of the country ; what they need and should obtain is legislation w! 
will make their own abundant and substantial credit resources 
able as a foundation for joint, concerted local action in their own be! 
in getting the capital they must use. It is to this we should 
address ourselves. We must add the means by which the farmer ! 
make his credit constantly and easily available and command whe! 
will the capital by which to support and expand his business. W: 
behind many other great countries of the modern world in attempt 
to do this. Systems of rural credit have been studied and deve ~¥ d 
the other si¢e of the water while we !eft our farmers to shift for t! 
selves in the ordinary money market. You have but to look apomt 
in any rural district to see the result—the ee and embarrassni 
which have been put upon those who produce our food. 


The time to keep our pledge to the farmers of the country 
now. From the throbbing heart and the trumpet tongue ol 
people comes the mandate “ Onward!” 

A few days ago I sent a printed statement to the people wl 


IT have the honor to represent in this Chamber, and, among oth 


things, I said: 


I voted in the Sixty-third Congress for a rural-credit bill which 
templated the establishment of a system of farm- mortgage loans 


} 


farmers for a term of 20 years, bearing interest at 5 per cent; I 


notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of nearly every Member from t 


\} 


} 


South and nearly every Member from the West, this bill failed of pa 


sage. It is my hepe and prayer that this Congress will pass a wo 


able farm-loan bill, All of our farmers do not need to borrow mon: 
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manutacturers, 
mercies of crent Companies 
have disregarded 
cost of production necessarily 
product to the consumer, and therefore lave contend 
aid ey tended to thu ; 
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under this bill 


all they are entitled to receive at the hands of 
this Government. I do not mean thereby to say that I shall 
accept it as a just and adequate relief. On the other hand, I 
intend that this shall be merely a stepping stone, a beginning, 


a new starting point, in the fight that we are now waging to 
zive justice to this most deserving class of our citizenry. 

A perfect rural credits bill would be a measure that would 
enable the farmer to borrow money at a rate of interest not in 
excess of that which the Government itself pays. It does not 
necessarily mean that the Government shall advance a dollar 


toward its establishment. It merely means the Government 
should extend to the farmer that which it extended to the busi- 
ness world—its credit. There are millions of dollars hidden away 
by people who are willing to accept a low rate of interest. and 
loan their money for a long time, provided they can feel as- 
sured that it will be returned. This assurance can be given 
them only by the Government, and when the Government shall 
have performed that service for the farmers, those engaged in 
agriculture in this country will borrow money not in excess of 
4 or 5 per cent, and under that plan there would be no dis- 
arrangement of commercial banking, and no interference with 
manufacturing enterprises. It would call ort of its hiding the 
money that is not now engaged in active enterprise of any kind. 
the untold millions of dollars that are practically buried, and 
at the same time it weuid give relief to the greatest of all 
industries, agriculture. It would make possible the improve- 
ment by those who already own lands. It would make possible 
also the purchase of land by those who do not now own a home. 
It should also have written into it a provision to prevent the 
building of large estates by alien corporations. That country is 
best where the land holdings are small; its provisions should be 
available only to those who actively and actually engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits. The law should be framed so that it would 
not be possible for men to take advantage of its provisions to 
borrow money and acquire lands with no intention of farming 
or building or maintaining a home, but in turn to rent them tu 
people who are landless. 

luring the Sixty-third Congress and in the present, the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, my colleague, Mr. CAkAway, of Arkansas, 
introduced a bill, which I approved, looking to such relief as I 
have indicated. A rural credit bill should have written in it a 
provision that no man should borrow in excess of, say, $10,000, 
and should borrow only on those lands on which he actually 
inukes his home; that if they became alienated for any reason 
the loan would become due and payable, because, to reiterate, 
the object of a rural credits bill is to enable the people to own 
lands who live upon the land, and not to enable the absentee 
landlord to build up great estates and thereby exploit these pro- 
ducers of our national wealth, the agricultural classes. I have 
no fault to find with men who own large land preperties. They 
are, as a rule, excellent men; they bought their lands; they are 
entitled to them, and no process of law could take them from 
them, nor would 1 be a party to un endeavor to do so, And yet 
I have great sympathy for tenants. A man is just as good a 
man who never owned the roof that sheltered his family, but 
we all realize that that country is happiest and the people most 
contented where each shall own the acres that he tills, the house 
in which dwell his wife and babies, and this condition will be 


brought about when this Government realizes its full duty 
towurd our farmers. The present bill with its low rate of 


interest and provision for a long-time repayment plan’ will 
facilitate and hasten the coming of that day when the dreams of 
our farmers shall be realized. Then will a shout of joy go up, 
and the fulfillment of the promised “ new freedom” will be at 
hand, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


THOMAS 


OF 


HON. D. 


MINNESOTA, 


SCHALL, 


In toe House or Represenratives, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Spenker, I received this morning a letter 
from the Vostmaster General, A. S. Burleson, in response to 
some remarks made by me, together with data, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of the 19th instant. 

I am glad to have discovered the means of attracting the 
attention of the Postmaster General to the deplorable conditions 
of the rural-mail delivery in my district, brought about by the 
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sweeping change which went into effect November 15, 
and in fairness to him and in order that his views upon 
situation may be put plainly before my district, I ask that 
letter to me be set out in full: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENE! 


Washington D. C., Feb) 





Hon. THOMAS D. ScHALL, 
House of Repre sentative 
My Dear Mr. ScHALL: My attention has been called 

marks as extended in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 
1916, page 3295, concerning the revision made by the departns 
the rural-delivery routes in your district, at the post offi fo 
Robbinsdale, St. Louis Park, Hopkins, Rogers, Wayzata, Long |! 
Maple Plain, Loretto, and St. Bonifacius. The statements m: 
criticism of the rearrangement of these routes is so widely at var 
with the facts as reported to the department that if permitted 
unchallenged might possibly create an impression in the minds 


the uninformed that the department is obstinately endeavoring 
change these routes to the detriment of the patrons served. 
In the revision of the Rurai Delivery Service throughout th: 





try the department bas exercised the greatest care in selecting 
office inspectors for this work. The men thus selected are espe 
qualified by reason of their general kuowledge of the su &§ 





familiarity with the topographic conditions of the territory uni 
adjustment, and the special adaptability for this class of work |x 
of their wide experience in projecting and changing the rural 1 
The changes in Hennepin County, Minn., in which the above-n 
offices are located, were recommended by an inspector who had for! 
been engaged in rural-delivery work in this county and who f 
number of years had the best means of becoming acquainted with 
the conditions affecting the service, and of knowing the requirem 
on each particular route, so that by reason of this peculiar situat 
the department is convinced that the reorganization of the 
routes in Hennepin County has been accomplished with as few 
plaints as would be possible in the circumstances. 

The experience of the department in such cases is that som: 
patrons who suffer a slight inconvenience will loudly protest agai: 
the entire readjustment, as though endeavoring to create the impres 
that all patrons served have been inconvenienced, or that inferior s¢ 
has been provided throughout the entire county. Investigation 
shown, however, that the complainants have been unduiy alarme:| 
rumors and reports, and that they have misapprehended entireiy th: 
arrangements made by the department for their mail supply. » 
of these complaints have actually preceded the revision itself, as 
denced by letters published with your remarks, which bear date 
November 6, November 11, and November 12, 1915, whereas the r 
semen of the routes in Hennepin County did not become effective 
November 15, 1915. As a further example of the ease with which ¢! 
situation has been magnified and the department placed in a fatse liz! 
before the public, it is only necessary to state that the records sh 
that with ail the changes made in the entire county of Hennep:n, 
few roads are omitted, and not to exceed 59 families have been requ ! 
to move their mail boxes a short distance, less than one-half mile. whil 
on the other hand, direct service has been extended to 228 families \ 
have heretofore been deprived of the benefits of rural-delivery ser 
To revert to the old conditions would deprive these 228 families of 
direct service they are now receiving. 

The transfer of the route from St. Louis Park to Linden I! 
Station, of the Minneapolis post office, has resulted in a decided 
provement in the service, as St. Louis Park is still supplied on 
route, and the carrier stops at this office on his outward trip to re 
all mail coming addressed thereto for the former patrons of th: 
Louis Park route, while he again passes that office near the comple! 
of this trip, giving all patrons exactly the same service as before |! 
change, the only difference being that the carrier is attached to 
Linden Hills Station instead of the post office at St. Louis VP 
which is certainly not a detriment to the service. Changes hav: 
been made at the other offices named in your remarks, but thes: 
mostly transfers in base of supply from one post office to another. 
department has never attempted, however, to provide each patro! 
the Rural Delivery Service with mail from a particular office, and 
will no doubt con-ede that the extent of the Rural Delivery System 
the millions of patrons served thereby, would absolutely preciud 
adoption of any plan that would guarantee such service. 

Yours, very truly, 





A. 8. Burleson, 
Postmaster Gene: 

I note the above letter refers to some of the data in my 
marks of the 19th, being dated before the change took place 
These letters were in protest of the contemplated change, 
should have served in avoiding the disastrous muddle. 

In response to the above letter, I wish to set out an arti 
published in the Osseo Review, February 16, 1916: 

AFTER BETTER MAIL SERVICE. 

About 20 patrons on the east end of what is supposed to be Anoka 
auto route A were in Osseo yesterday and made affidavit to the mail 
service they are not getting. One man made affidavit that he is fo l 
to go 2 miles to his mail box. Some people can be misused occasio! 
but all the people can't be neglected the greater part of the time with 
out resentment—and this resentment is taking form in legal complain! 
The Usseo Review, the local paper, which should reach everybeds 
jater than Friday of arv week, ts seldom delivered Lefore Saturday, and 
as late as Monday following. To-day'’s bundle for that route wil! leav 
this office as a registered package, and so continue until the spot that 
fails can be positively located, when some action will be taken fo sec it 
destruction is the object of the matl-route changes. Subscribers should 
get their Review every Thursday, and if you don't, notify this paper 

I am this morning in receipt of 11 affidavits from citizen~ in 
and about Osseo, which I wish to set out in full. These affi 
davits are all addressed to James L. Blakslee, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: 

SERVICE OF MAIL ROUTE A, ANOKA, FORMERLY ROUTE 2, OSSEO. 


Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came Gabe Zimmerman, who, bring 
by me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that “ Received 
mai! every other day since February 7, 1916. Can not mail packages 
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or reel-post delivery without deiay on account of carrier not h vest. Our te N d I 
That the service has been very irregular. ree ne tl tl re I 
re me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the e« t iestion Should 
iennepin, State of Minnesota, came W. A. Ferguson, who, } z t irs . \ | 
uly sworn according to law, deposes and says that his m: is «le t old terr 
red every other day; that he lives on route A, and has to zg ? aretar 
every ‘othe rday te a neighbor where carrier feeds hi: iv t re s I I 
dinner and leaves mail to be called for. ‘ 1 " 
Itefore me, Charles Hechtman, a netary public in and for 1 4 ‘ 
fiennepin and State of Minnesota, cnme Ray Mattson, who ing i 
rm aecording to law, deposes ays that he received his mail 48 
< late; that mail for his n ors is left in his bo ‘ 1 
efore me, Charies Hechiman, a notary public in and for the 
P Het nepin and State of Minnesota, caine Jobn I tcher, who . 
v1 duly sworn, depeses and says, that he 1s a patron of the Os 
post oftice, Deanepin County, Minn., and formerly received his mail 
route No. 2, and that all mail was received regular and in good « i- | ide . 
iou. Deponent states he is compelled to walk 1} miles for his n | tail | 
At hed is a letter marked “ Exhibit No. 1,” which was mailed in Minne- | has failed t 
polis December 21 and received December 24, 1915, a distance of 12 f the Sth t 
liles. Exhibit No. 2 was mailed December 22 from Chicago and rece! li} run an ant 
Dee er 25,1915. Formerly he received his mail fri these poi i h ( 
hown ip the exhibit the day after the mailin: nail is received | The dey} { 
ym three to four days late Deponent stat: his tirst ‘ to Exe ft ] 
d the greater part of his second class n 24 hours lat our mail it 1 
d deliveries are irregular. ys 
Lefore me, Charles Llechtman, a notary public in and for tl ounty 0 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came J. A. Theorin and I. Dah 
who, being be me duly sworn accerding to law, depose and sav that \V 
their mail 1s delivered to them very irregular and is always 24 ho | 
a j ‘ 
Lefore me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the count 
Hfennepin and State of Minnesota, came A. P. Mattson, whe eing by | 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that first-class mail 
elivered to him about November 25, 1915. was delivered to Rav Matt 
and in turn delivered to him four days late: that it caused him a 
sreat deal of inconvenience; that the attached postal ecard marked | i : 
Exhibit A” was mailed at Anoka, Minn., December 12, 1915, and ‘ 
eceived December 15. 1915, too late to attend the funeral! ot relative, | 1 ! 
which caused him much sorrow, and, with the previous service, would | to eur sers | 
have been received the following day; that the distance from Anoka t efore tl 0 
his home is 9 miles im the ternoo! \ | 
Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for t If the P on | { 
Hiennepin and State of Minnesota, came Fred Schreiber, nz I 
by me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 1 his ! 1] 
iil 24 hours late, and since February 7, 1916, receives his m: evel ) 
ther day, and that his service has been very unsatisfactory and irreg 
ir. 
before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for th muunty | 
Iicnnepin and State of Minnesota, came J. W. Johnsor vho, being } 
by me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he rece'ved 
his mail very irregular; that ihe Osseo Review, home paper, deli ed 
to the post office in Osseo Wednesday is not delivered to him until S 
rday or Monday and is from three to four davs late ao é ‘ tinal 
Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the county nail thes ! mnie is due. that 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came Peter Zimmerman, who, ered ! I 
being by me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he re ca i t it fl 
eeived his mail every other day: that his mail was delivered February i ( { 
2, 1916, by Almeda Finch, schoolgirl, given to her by carrier on route rl \ 
\, Anoka, Minn. Service has been very irregular. ; ! : 
Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the cou 
f Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came Guy Mattson, who, being 
ne duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that instead of rece 
ng mail daily he is served three times a week. Roads have been open j 
ni mail is received 48 hours !ate. | 1) « , 
Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the count rear +) jceaties It 
of Ilennepin and State of Minnesota, came Herman Goetze, who, being tl a het gm i a 4 
y_me duly sworn according to law, depeses and says that he is com ohana It is beca the ear 
pelled to walk one-half mile each day for his mail; that on Veb clawed: hAis me 7 
and February 11, 1916, no mail was delivered to his mail : ll ‘ana ant is 1 1 ee 
roads were passable and weather conditions were favorable. M has | - Thon. there shi cagheacacniea 
been received 24 hours fate since change in routes has been effected, and a h mK go i . od : 
na good many instances 48 hours late wish cia aas ‘Smith ' 
The mail brings me a number of letters every day protesting, | ing train. wh takes 1t to Minneaps 
some of which 1 will insert : a a ne Sl ae Oe Tl 
Loxe LAKE. February &. 19% nections are made in Minneapolis, and 
ey a rier does not M 1 
* * * Our mail service is still bad. Sometimes we receive it every | yaple PI tl 
other day and it is always one to three days late. “ Economy” to the | peed jf 
crovernment against the interest of the farmers and rural residents in \ 
order that the Government may have 2 few more millions to squander on | { ( 
me pork-barrel schenx } 
Roiia S 
STATION F, Ly S ttl eting of t ‘ ( 
Vinneapol x, Minn., December 23, 1915. Park a resolutis vas passed ol t 
, Sim: isl , ' ' Representati t Washington and « post 
Dean Sir: I wish to explain that our mail reute has been changed. | #*¢] bes aon vey” 
We were on route No. 8 and had both our carrier and reute changed, | Tegard to our present Mal Service L : 
We used to get our mail at 10.30 a. m. and now we get it about 4 or | Mail bas been iy mixed Lhe i 
1.30 p. m., and if he doesn’t get there at that time we don’t get our mall | the farmers of the 1 ~- r nd | 
until the next day. So we would like to have our route and cat t etter service t phon , 
changed back the way it was at first or always had been. So man; » | } ry 
complaining about the route and the mail man being changed: they all | 
want things changed back the way they were. So if you would be so } 
kind and have it arranged the way we want it we would be very glad. ! M 
Your friend, ! De St lal 
1G i , th: Post Offic Dep 
ote It seems too bad tl ‘ 
EXCELSIOn, Mt . Pebrua 7, 1916. | clals at Washington the f me 
Dear Sin: I want to enter a protest against our rural free delivery at | ticed on. This d ing the reut 
Vine Hill. ire robbed the p ' 
Last fall they changed our rural delivery along the Minneapolis-Ex- | to send butter and egge by | ( 
celsior road, and instead of delivering our mail at our houses they re- | arrival of the carrie nd, with fl 
quired us to bunch our mail boxes at the intersection of Vine Hill and Ex- | uce would freeze before reacl t 
celsior roads, and then they put on the rottenest service they could 6 ire being expende the ¢ 
out. Instead of giving us daily service we get it three times \ ; as a “penny wW pound I t met 
Instead of giving us our mail at a given time the time varies as much as | free delivery for cutting 4 It 
ix hours, so that if we have any important mail to send we must either tration any with the farme ‘ 





ake it to Excelsior post office or stand out in the cold and wait for the | all in your power to re re ! : 
carrier. The route west of us could deliver our mail without any extra } efficiency. Thanh yo I 
bother, as the carrier comes within one-cighth of a mile of u nil turns Your 
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These petitions, with many others, signed by 197 and 56 citi- 


ens, respectively, have been forwarded to the department, and 
hat is the last I have heard of them: 

SUNRISE, MINN., January 3, 1916. 
Sin: We, the undersigned petitioners, do hereby respectfully petition 











vou that you use your best efforts toward the reinstatement of rural 
route No. 1, Sunrise, Minn., which was, by action of the Postal De- 
partment, discontinued Nevember 15, 1915, and partitioned between 
the following routes: North Branch, Minn., route No. 4; Lindstrom, 
finn., route N 2: and Center City, Minn., route No. 1, which is 
proving very inconvenient and is causing delays in delivery of mails 
irom one to two days Also that rural route No. 4, from North 
Branch, Mini be changed so that it will cover its old territory used 
rior to November 15, 1915 

Sin: We, the undersigned taxpayers, voters and United States citizens, 


and residents of Maple Plain and the surrounding country, do hereby 


protest to the changes made in the mail routes going out from Maple 
Plain, Mint The service given us previous to the change was good, 
and we were well pleased; since then some of us are compelled to go 
from a quarter of a mile to a mile for our mail or else drive all the 
way to the post office for it. In the change one carrier is competled 
to drive 4 miles where he does not pick up or deliver one piece of mail, 
ind that is over roads which are never worked, making them almost 
utterly impassable most of the year. On the other hand, seven fam- 
ilies living on the State road within a half mile of each other have no 








all service and have to walk a mile or more or to drive to the post office. 
( of the other carriers is forced by the recent change to drive 54 
i to serve one family that does not even get a daily paper, and 
er roads which are impassable over good deal of the year. 
Others are not getting their mail at all or else one or two days late— 
less than one day late. Others having been in the habit of doing 
1 little of their business by parcel post, are now compelled to 
a drive of several miles or wait several days for the articles. It 
® causes some of use to drmve from 3 to 4 miles in order to do our 
nking or having to send our deposits a long way around, causing 
to go through many hands. with several days’ delay. Since we 
)») for conveniences, we feel that we are entitled to them and should 
pot be inconvenienced as we now are. We deem it a gross injustice to 
have a system which gives one man the power to make such radical 
he es as have been made here, as well as elsewhere, without having 
any knowledge of knowing what he is doing. Therefore we earnestly 
request that you do ali in your power to bring back our former service 
1 stop th inne sary expense of driving over roads such as de 
ed above, without having any mai! to deliver or to take up, and 
leaving peop-e on good roads and thickly populated districts without 
inv service We are also po that, owing to the many large hills 
nd sticky clay reads, tt is impossible for a carrier ta drive more than 
i illes and give good service in this section of Minnesota 
if I were to insert all the complaints filed with me, I could 
fill the Recorp. Frem conversation with other Congressmen I 


find the sume conditions prevail in their districts. 
» mucl 


h smoke there must be some fire. 


Where there 





Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


al 


HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In roe House or RepresENnvrATIVES, 
Wednesdav, February 23, 1916. 
Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, taking advantage of the leave 
‘ranted me to extend my remarks on rural credits, I wish to 


eall attention to the fact that the Democratic Party has pledged 


its aid to the debt-oppressed farmers of our country to give to 
them a system of rural credits which will in a measure relieve 
their distressed situation 


I have critically 
establish 


examined the various methods offered to 
a system of rural credits for the country. Many of 


these bills present excellent features calculated to advance the 
interests of those who lend money to farmers. None of them 
present as many good features solely for the benefit of the 


agricultural class as bill H. R. 595, which, [ understand from 
the j 


nuthor, embodies in its plan and scope the ideas and ideals 
of the National Farmers’ Union, the organization which has 
done so much and cherishes so deeply the interests of the 


f our country. After a careful study of this bill, 1 
have decided that if it represents what the Farmers’ Union, 
the Grange, and Alliance of Farmers desire and have requested, 
that I shall adopt it with a few amendments that seem guod to 
me as the bill which T shall endeavor to see enacted into haw. 

I see mn gislative reason, Mr. Speaker, why the com- 
paratively small expense of organizing and operating this sys- 
tem shall not be borne by the Treasury of the United States. 
The bill asks for no appropriation of money to be loaned the 
farmer direct, and the expense of operating will necessarily be 
little when compared to expense of operating other depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government. 


farmers o 


) food le 


2 eee ee el NPE 


- a 


cn 


If the Government can foster and aid the manufacturer 
not equally further and aid the business of the farmer? 

For the purpose of organization and establishment of 
tem of rural credits my biil provides the approprintion of 
a million dollars, this to pay for the services of the commi 
and the minor officials in direct control of the operation 
system. The farmer applying for a loan should not be 
pelled to pay any commission to any middleman or agent 
shall not be saddled at the outset with unlimited agent's fe 

There are some 12,000,000 farmers in this country, whos 
gregate wealth amounts to over $40,000,000,000. They ow 
this about $6.000,000,000, and their farms are mortgaged for 
$° 000,000,000. ‘They pay out annually as interest over $500. 
000 on an average rate of interest of 84 per cent. The com 
tion of experts shows that they can pay but 54 per cent 
thrive. These figures are obtuined from those who have 
careful computations and should be familiar with what 
speak and write, and 1 accept them for their full value. 
farmers of this country are paying out annually over §! 
000,000 as interest more than they can pay and succeed at 
business of farming. 

The farmer should get his money at 5 per cent, and und 
well-managed system of rural credits this interest rate sl 
be reduced gradually to less than 4 per cent. 

The objects of the bill introduced by me are obvious. 
no detailed explanation; any farmer can understand it. 
Farmers alone who live on their farms and are actually 

gaged in agriculture are entitled tu the benefit of this act. 

Mr. Speaker, we must enact a rural credits law at this 
sion. The farmer may forget the iniquitous stamp act, w! 
should be repealed as soon as it can be written into law. 
failure to put sugur on the free list, and other legislation 
which he may be opposed, but he will never forget a failure 
enact the only legislation that the 12,000,000 farmers unit: 
stand for. 

The rates of interest in the bill reported to the House by 
Banking and Currency Committee are too high. This is d 
less the only bill that will be reported to Congress: it 
only bill bearing the approval of thut great committee. 

The farmer now has to pay 6 to S per cent interest o1 
long-time loans, with unlimited loan agents’ fees, besides 
stantly running dangerous risks of foreclosure because of pri 
ent impossibility of securing loans on long time at a low ru 
interest. 

Our entire financial system needs material change an 
form, and our farmer constituents say to us to get for thei 
this session the very best rural-credits bill possible, and | 
be amended and improved year after year until we can get 
a good, practical, workable basis, as we have done and are ¢ 
with the parcel-post system. 

Of course, if we could get an ideal rural-credits syste: 
once we should certainly do so, but we should not adop 
policy of refusing to legislate at all because we can not gei 
best at this time. Let us strive for the ideal, but talk 
which we ean get that will most nearly approach it. 

If the rural-credits bill now before Congress can be 
workable and give farmers money at 5 to 6 per cent on pe 
up to 36 years, as some believe it can be, it will be a veri 
godsend to farmers who now are Durdened with extorti: 
‘ates of interest. 

The idea that money can be obtained by farmers at 5 to 6 
per cent under the proposed rural-credits law springs from ¢] 
facts: Money has always been offered for safe, nontaxable | 
bearing 4 per cent. The bonds proposed in the bill bef 
gress would be nontaxable and just as good security as 
bonds, therefore they should sell in market on basis of 
4 per cent. 

If the bonds bear 4 per cent, the farmer will get money at 
5 per cent, as the bill provides that he shall get the money at 
not exceeding 1 per cent of the rate of interest on the bonds. 
Wherefore if the bill can be so amended, he can secure m 
at 5 per cent or less. 

By making rural-credits bonds nontaxable the buyer will tak 
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them at 1 per cent less in the market than if taxed. One p 
eent added to the interest on the bonds fixes the rate to 
farmer, as the bill provides that the money must be loan 


within 1 per cent of the bond rate of interest. If the bonds 
bring 4 per cent, the borrower gets it at 5 per cent, and if the 
bring © per cent, he gets it for 6 per cent. : 
Commercial banking is no more deserving of aid than rural 
banking. 
America should do for her farmers what Europe did for hers. 
The tenant farmer needs help more than any other class, and 
the bill should provide more help for him. 
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Comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic, I greet 3 
night, as of o.d, simply as “ boys in blue,’ 


believing that 
the proudest title ever 


held by an American citizen. I do 
like the term “ old soldier,” now universally and on all o¢ 
applied to the survivors of the Civil War. 
of muster out, too much like we were 
is anyone on God's green footstool entitled to perennial youth 
is the soldier boy of 1861-1865, who, in the morning of his day 
voluntarily offered his young life a sucritice 
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We must face to the 


unprepared in the 


red-tape sense of the term, and that, 1 


nding this handicap, we did some pretty 
God and country. 


Let 


A JUST AND PAIR-DEALING 


100,000,000 of freemen, 
situated between two ocean barriers, and thess 


nations of 


us hope, 
the hysteria of the I 


rood a i 


fighting which th° present wordy ad 
of preparedness might find it difficult to duplicate should 
Europe attack us after 
peace of exhaustion and a drawn battle, as now seems pro! 
shall have quenched the fires und flying sparks of the 

nilagration. 
il may be mistaken and tl 
pass without any war sparks reaching our shore lin 
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or brushed aside lightly by any of the belligerent powers, 
the Washington Government, in contending for these saf 
cuards, must be backed to the limit so long as it in good faith 
tries to deal fairly, justly, and impartially with all the warring 
Political scheming in an hour like this, in high or low 
places, is little less than treason to the Republic. 





tions. 


LIXTURE OF 


THE BEST RACES. 
Let us be Americans, pure and simple, and then if 
be forced upon us by the machinations of secret or open enemies, 
and it shall again become necessary to defend American honor 
or resent insult to “Old Glory ” 
of the real fighting type will come again, come as they came in 
the sixties, in countless numbers, ready for any sacrifice for 
home or country. They will answer the first bugle call to duty, 
prepared or unprepared in the modern military red-tape sense 
of the term, and will, as in past wars, be found brave and true 
and effective in the battle along our far-flung coast 
lines or anywhere else on earth where American honor may be 
at stake. A just and brave people can never be permanently 
conquered in this world, and, in my judgment, those who from 
timid fear or from honest judgment, or, worse, a contractor’s 
ugly greed, seek in advance to turn this country into a vast 
continental military camp, and our harbors into mere ports of 
entry for big battleships, on the theory only of preparing for 
ur possibilities, are making a mistake. 
europe is not blinded and oriental eyes are keen. 
realize 
‘and under 


present-day 


from 


crash of 


They know 


the seas, 
War preparations, such as that 
the electric wizard, is now said to be working and by 
wireless electric current is expected to be sent with 
any reasonable distance and, striking a warship ap- 
prouching our shores, will, like a thunderbolt, ignite its maga- 
and destroy the most powerful dreadnaught afloat, or, 
passing under the water, destroy any venturous submarine that 
may be sent to prey upon American commerce. By the mere 
touching of a button, Mr. Edison is reported to have said, we 
shall soon be able “to mow men down by the thousands; yea, 
iillions,” and both Furope and the Orient must realize that 
Without such new inventions a nation situated as we are, in- 
land between two great oceans, with limitless resources and a 
mtriotic, God-fearing, just citizenship, composite mixture of 
the best races of mankind, can in defensive warfare defy the 
orld in arms, 


edison, 
Which oa 


curacy 


Zine 


EFFECTS OF WAR IN EUROPE. 
‘rippled and exhausted also as the warring nations must be 
the war, it is folly for the great Republic and 
is citizens to anticipate or get unduly excited over illy-defined 
possibilities of future attacks from any of them, They are much 
more likely to have bankrupt treasuries and be offering their big 
uns and battleships for sale. Fifty years will not suffice to 
restore the wastes of the war, and meantime 
if he keeps out of the fight, will have plenty of time to fortify 
nnd get ready, if, in fact, his big, charitable heart does not at 
of the war find 
to send to Europe. 


he close of 


the close 


‘he dreadnaughts of to-day are likely to be in the junk heap | 
nud new ones built in the usual course of construction before | 
apy nation bigger than Mexico shall dare to murder American 


citizens or deliberately insult Old Glory: and we are certainly 
iniready prepared to take eare of American honor, if we will, 
against the Carranzas, the Villas, and bandits of the 
border, 

If there is real danger of attack from any of the great powers, 


other 


and those in high authority have secret information of the fact, | *“ 3 ys ; 
| will fail; peace, permanent as the ages, is the only hope of 
| mankind, the only hope of Christian civilization. 


us might be inferred from public acts and speeches, why does 
not the Government instantly commandeer and seize, as it 
should, the ammunition plants and factories of the country and 
keep their products at home safely stored for the emergency? 
Why the shipment of immense quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion to Canada and out of the 


country by every outgoing 
steamer? Such an embargo would at least attest the sincerity 


of the extreme preparedists, 
The sudden outery for hasty war preparation is suspicious. 
The seent of big Government contracts is in the air. It is not 
craven or unpatriotic, as suggested by some fierce advocates of 
militarism, for a Nation of 100,000,000 free-L rn citizens, 10,000,- 
000 of whom are subject to military duty in emergency, to feel 
secure against foreign invasion without keeping itself constantly 

on a war footing in time of peace. 
A MATCH DROPPED IN A 


INDER BOX, 


becomes the 


big or little, wi 


Such a nation is invincible unless it 
and who is there among us, illing to admit such 
contingency? It was war-mad preparedness, without 


sense, that plunged E ype into the frighiful struggle of to-day. 
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Jeisure seeking recreation and sport on the ‘shooting range 


any source, boys in blue | 


the possibility of new destructive inventions in the | 
Which may at any time render useless 
on Which Thomas A, | 


| partisan publications. 
| of prisoners of war. 
srother Jonathan, | 


ore ne for fe ships Al rarships | amin : : . 
more need for food ships than warships | inillions and more of captives must be somewhere in detention 


, comparable to those of our own Civil War. 
| to show that the future of the world is not hopeless; that 
| rescue of humanity and civilization from the wreckage of 


aggressor, | 


reason or | 





A match earelessly dropped into a tinder box may cause instant 


explosion, but a dozen such lighted and thrown into col 
storage only cause a little spluttering, a fizz, a flare-up, and ther 
gradual burning out without harm. The suggested war par: 

is perfect. Calm thought and coolness are of more value thay 
hasty action. A lot of sturdy young men working industriozsl,y 


} at home, thoughtful, patriotic, and ready, are a safer reliance j: 
war shall | 


ease of war than a like number of aristocratic gentleme: 


drill grounds of Plattsburg. Encroachments on the liberties o 
a free people come froin military, not from civic, leaders. ‘Thi 
man on horseback is always well groomed, booted, and spurred 
He comes as Napoleon came, after the people have grown wenry 


and exhausted from the maintenance of big standing armics 


time of peace. 
At the same time, faith without works is dangerous. 1] 


| not of the number of those who oppose reasonable prepared) 


for war. 
NO PEACE-AT-ANY-PRICE MAN, 
IT do not believe in Bryan’s peace-at-any-price patriotisn 


| do I believe in the blood-and-thunder, chip-on-your-shoulder :t: 


tude of a few very big men in this country, some of whom were 
old enough to have taken part in the Civil War, but were 

that time strangely docile. Eventualities are uncertain, and 

may be the un-Godly forces of European malice or the so-called 
yellow peril shall unexpectedly break loose upon our fair land, 
notwithstanding its justice and absolute neutrality, but if so ii 
will be an instant call to arms, and soon the war cry of thi 
sixties, “we are coming Father Abraham,” changed only to 
apply to the present Executive, will be heard in stern resolv, 
throughout the length and breadth of the Republic, and (lh 


| quick response will be an army so overwhelming in numbers : 


to crush and destroy any possible invading force. It is a 


|} misnomer to call such intelligent citizenship a mob, as has bee: 
| done by some self-opinionated military critics. 


The undrilled 
riflemen of Lexington und Concord were effective agains 
trained British redcoats, and later, at New Orleans, a smal 
force of irregular raw recruits, hastily called together under 
Gen. Jackson, were more than a 10-to-1 mateh for the trained 
veterans of England. So it has ever been and ever will bx 


| With the American volunteer when nerved to duty by an intelli- 


gent conviction of (he righteousness of his cause. Nor will it 
add to his effectiveness, as some militarists propose, to mak: 
inilitary duty compulsory in time of peace. Such aping ot 
monarchy is repugnant to the genius of our institutions. 

One further thought. It has been suggested. and. being 


| both English and German descent, I believe it, that both the 
| allies and the central powers are better disposed, more con- 


siderate, and less brutish in warfare than they are depicted 

A good test of this is their treatment 
In some countries they are lined up and 
shot without mercy, put out of the way as quickly as possible, 
but as yet in this war no serious complaints have been maul 
of the general treatment of prisoners by either side. ‘Two 


calnps, and yet the world has not heard of any prison horrors 
IT mention this only 
the 
the 
war is not impossible. 
THE TASK OF READJUSTMENT. 

The task may be colossal. The problems of the future are 
world-wide; they touch every phase of humanity and reach 
far beyond the present generation. Any mere temporary truce 


A solid basis of readjustment must be found which shal! 
forever make war impossible. It is the one great task of 
Christendom, and failure on its part will be a reflection on the 
religious teaching of the ages. But it will not fail. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again-— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 

And when the day of rebuilding and uplift shall come and the 
wrecked nations begin to look up and lift up, then wil! be 
America’s opportunity and duty. It must lead in all upward 
movements having for their object the permanent peace of the 
world. 

The frightfully destructive forces of the war can not Inst 
much longer. Appearances are kept up, but the barometer of 
fast-moving events shows the tightening coils of distress and 
that both sides are strained to the point of breaking. 

The collapse may come at any time, and with it new and unex- 
pected international problems greater than any which have dis- 
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States Government of plants producing dyestuffs in time of peace and 
capable of producing explosives in time of war, I may state that such 
plants would be of unquestionable value to any government, and that 
their maintenance in time of peace, with the complete equipment which 
would enable their output to be changed from dyestuffs to explosives in 

week's time, as claimed by Dr. Schoellkopf, would remove to a great 
extent the necessity for the erection and maintenance of special large 
plants for explosives for war purposes. 

2. The War Department is not sufficiently familiar with the dyestuff 
industry to form an opinion as to the terms under which a private 
manufacturer of dyestuffs would be willing to equip and maintain his 
plant as outlined above. It is understood, however, that many of these 
plants have all the apparatus necessary for the manufacture of ecx- 
plosives. In addition, their existence in time of peace would create a 
demand for practically all the raw materials required for the manu- 
facture of the standard explosives, thereby insuring greater supplies of 
such raw materials in time of war 

The War Department has appreciated the value of private plants 
producing, or capable of producing, war munitions, or the essential 
inaterials therefor, and is of the opinion that the coordination of these 
plants with the Government 1a such manner as to insure their use for 
its purposes in case of necessity, upon reasonable terms, without waiting 
































for special legislation after development of the necessity, would be 
advantageous. 
Very respectfully, H. L. Scorr, 
Secretary of War ad interim, 
February 9, 1916, 
Hion. LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 
My Dean Mr. SECRETARY: I notice in the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, Gen. William Crozier present, a question 


was asked by my colleague, Mr. TILSON, concerning the manufacture 
of explosives in dyestuff plants, as is now being done in Germany. 

I happen to have definite information with regard to one of the 
great chemical plants in Germany, that it is being run night and day 
and has been since the beginning of the war in making high explosives 
under an arrangement with the Government that it shall continue so to 
run during the continuance of this war and for five years thereafter. 

In view of the statement of Gen. Crozier, on page S80 of the Military 
Committee hearings, I transmit to you herewith a copy of the hear- 
ings on H. R. 702 before the Ways and Means Committee, together 
with a copy of the bill now pending, and respectfully ask of the War 
Department its opinion of the advantage which would accrue to the 
United States Government if a number of plants, such as are now 
furnishing explosives to the German Government in time of war and 
dyestuffs to the world in time of peace, would not be of great advan- 
tage to this country and obviate the necessity of large expenditures on 
the part of the Government in establishing similar plants for war pur- 
poses, which, of course, would be practically useless except in war 
time. 

I have turned down some of the pages which refer to this matter, 
and have marked on page 38 the numbers of the pages so that you can 
make a quick review of the subject. You will note in one of the refer- 
ences that Dr. Schoellkopf, the head of the largest and oldest estab- 
lishment in the country, expresses an opinion as to whether the Gov- 
ernment should not assume some sort of supervision over the entire 
industry. 

My thought in regard to it was that there should be some coordina- 
tion between these establishments an the War Department in the way 
of a license to all parties in the United States making explosives or 
dyestuffs, and that such licenses should contain conditions that the 
entire plant should be subject to operation by the United States Goy- 
ernment, if desired, at a rental previously agreed upon. I make this 
suggestion having some knowledge of the enormous prices which this 
Nation was compelled to pay to manufacturers of war supplies during 
the Civil War, and in some degree, but not to so great an extent, during 
the Spanish War, and also bearing in mind the very high prices which 
the belligerents abroad are now paying to many of our manufacturers 
in this country. 

May I ask the opinion of the War Department on this general topic, 
as to the wisdom of the establishment of these plants here so far as 
it relates to the question of explosives? It is not my purpose to ask 
the department to commit itself on the general policy of protection of 
the dyestuff industry. I think that that has been established to the 
full satisfaction of the committee. 

Dr. Hesse said in his remarks that, as a matter of national equipment, 
the establishment of this industry would wipe out all other considera- 
tions with reference to it; and he said it after having previously told 
me that he was a free trader in principle. 


Awaiting a reply, which I trust you will be able to give me as 
promptly as possible, I am, 
Very respectfully, yours, Bb. J. Bist, BM: 





Rural Delivery. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or Represenrarives, 
Wecenesday, February 23, 1916. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
by the House, I desire to extend my remarks by incorporating a 
petition received a few days ago, which is addressed to myself 
and Senator TowNnsenp, of Michigan. It states a not infre- 
quent result of the hardships and inconveniences to the patrons 
caused by the recent rerouting and changes of the rural routes, 
The complaints enumerated are not uncommon. The farmers 
have been and are the backbone of our Republic. They have 
built the country highways, schoolhouses, and churches. Their 
interest and welfare is of the utmost concern to the prosperity | 
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= progress of the Nation. One 





of the chief benefits of na- 
tional legislation to them was the free delivery of their mail, 
It brings their mail to their door; it keeps them in ready touch 
with public affairs; gives them the news and the markets: 
helps them in the activities of the pareel post. Before the 
changes they were contented and pleased with the sysici 
Little has been said about why the changes were made, sind 
little can be said of the reasons for the changes. Many farmers 
are now compelled to walk from a quarter to haif a mile to < 
their mail who always had it delivered at their door, and the 
farmer knows as well as anybody when he is used right and 
when he is not. The following are fair samples of complaints 
received by nearly, if not all, Congressmen: 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., January 27, 1910. 


To the Hon. J. M. O. Smith, Member of Congress; Hon. Charles ‘J 
send, United States Senator ; and your colleagues: 


We, residents of Calhoun County, Mich., and patrons of the post offi 
at Battle Creek, Mich., previous to June 1, 1915, feeling ourselves ac 
grieved and our rights sorely trespassed upon by the change made in th: 
Rural Free Delivery Service from Battle Creek at that time, beg lex 
to petition you as follows, viz: 


“Whereas previous to June 1, 1915, we received our mail from th 
rural free delivery routes from Battle Creek, Mich., and such ~ 
ice was entirely satisfactory ; and 

‘Whereas the changes made then have worked serious inconvenicn« 
and we, therefore, beg to have the former routes restored: 


First. The post-office address of many of those represented here lias 
been “ Battle Creek, Mich.,” ever since they or their ancestors had 
post-office address; it was the post-office address of those from whom 
property has been purchased, and it is onerous to have the addres 
changed to a flag station—R. F. D. No. 3, Ceresco, Mich. 

_“ Second. One of those mentioned here implicated in this change is th: 
Wolverine Stock Farm, an important corporation, of 400 acres of land, 
carrying an extensive line of high-bred stock. 

* When the change was made they had out a line of advertisements 
giving their address as Battle Creek Mich., R. F. D. No. 1. Changing 
their post-office address to Ceresco, Mich., has cost them valuable tim 
and prestige. 

“Third Charles Hutchinson, supervisor of Emmett Township, had o1 
hand a quantity of stamped envelopes with printed return address 
The change rendered them practically useless and otherwise interfered 
with his business, both public and private. He most emphatically con 
demns the change and asks to have the old routes reestablished. 

*‘Fourth. Very many patrons of the nost office who live upon a main 
traveled road are practical deprived of the Rural Free Delivery Sery 
ice. They are obliged to place their post-office boxes from 40 to 120 
rods from their houses at the crossings of unimportant highways. 

“An instance of this kind can be pointed out where four families 
within three-fourths of a mile upon a main highway are thus afflicted. 

“Fifth. Rural free delivery No. 3, from Ceresco, Mich., traverses 
miles of road that was previously untraveled. It is largely overgrown 
with grass. There has never been any road work done upon this road, 
nor has there been any call for such work. No one would ever think 
of asking to have it opened in winter if it was full of snow, as is often 
the case. In fact, the township beard has seriously contemplated the 
discontinuance of a portion of this road in order to avoid its obligation 
to keep an United States mail route open. 

* Sixth. The mail routes as adopted June 1, 1915, were made by 
clerks in Washington who never saw a country mail route except upon 
paper, and the service since then had been bad. 

“These things being so, and feeling ourselves wronged by having 
our rural free delivery routes changed, as they were, we do most 
earnestly petition you, who have represented us so well and so very 
satisfactorily, to use your utmost influence to have the rural free deliy 
ery mail routes out of Battle Creck, Mich., restored, and made the same 
as they were previous te June 1, 1915." 

Charles Huteninson (supervisor of Emmett Township), F. W. 
Sprague, W. W. Sprague, Mrs. Whitehill Moore, J. D. 
Newman. Mrs. Carrie F. Fers, N. P. Roberts, Floyd 
Eyre, C. E. Anway, Mary Spaulding, C. C. Munger, L. EP. 
Moore, H. H. Sanford, L. H. Sanford, J. W. Johnson, 
Earl W. Chapin, F. M. Pratt, C. C. Rizor, E. J. Thomas, 
F. J. Schimitt, P. M. Hartranft, Charles T. Eyre, T. J. 
Blank, A. W. Glover, W .H. Salisbury, E. H. Robinson, 
the Wolverine Stock Farm (W. W. Sprague, secretary 
and treasurer). 


The following is a resolution passed by the Jefferson Graneze, 
of Jefferson Township, Hillsdale County, Mich., and forwarded 
to me: i 


Whereas ‘he present Postmaster General has seen fit to change the 
rural-maii service of Hillsdale County, which had been established for 
many years and was giving universal satisfaction ; and 

Whereas such change has been a great detriment and inconvenience to 
the rural mail patrons in said county, and the saving made by said 
change is in no manner commensurate with the hardship and in 
convenience entailed on said rural patrons: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the members of South Jefferson Grange, No. 152, 
of said county, in regular session assembled, do most earnestly protest 
against said change and demand that the service be restored to its 
former efficiency or better, anc to this end we ask that all routes 
abolished be reinstated; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to our Repre- 
sentative in Congress, with the request that he do all in his power to 
have the county service restored. 

[SEAL.] 


M. W. TILLMAN, Secretary. 


In a letter accompanying the resolution the writer has this 
friendly and considerate remark to say about his neighbors, 
showing an unselfishness that is most commendable, and cer- 
tainly it must be apparent to all that no changes ought to be 
made without great care and consideration: 


A number of years ago a man was sent into the county who went 
over the roads and laid out the routes that were in operation when the 
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present change was made. It gave universal satisfaction, although 
come slight changes could have been made; but the changes mad 
spring have put this all “up in the air’’ and are causing a great 
convenience to many people. While I could sit down and map a 
that would benefit me, I wouid be apt, under the existing condit S, 
to do some one else an injustice What should be done is to have s 
pable person go over the county and thoroughly reorganize it. 

















Publie Building at Sedalia, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 24, 1916. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks on H. R. 3662, a bill to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Sedalia, Mo., I want to insert the following: 

First. A copy of a letter written me by Hon. Byron IR. Newton, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Second. Copy of a report made in this case by Ernest G. 
Schurig, special agent of the Treasury Department. 

Third. Copy of letter from the First Assistant Postmaster 
General showing the postal receipts of this office for the last 
six and one-half years. 

Fourth. A letter written to me by the Postmaster General. 

The exhibits are as follows: 

Marci 17, 1914. 
Hon. W. C. HAMLIN, 
House of Representatives United States, Washington, D. O. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of a report, dated 
February 21, submitted by Superintendent Schurig, as a result of an 
examination of the post-office building at Sedalia, Mo., for the purpose 
of ascertaining if it is feasible to make alterations in this building with 
a view to relieving the present congested condition. Such examination 
was made in compliance with your request. 

It will be noted from the report of the inspector that the present site 
is too small to permit of an adequate extension and that the present 
building can not be remodeled to provide a satisfactory arrangement. 
Should his recommendation as to the purchase of a new site and the 
erection of a new building receive favorable consideration, you are 
advised that in order to provide the necessary space it is estimated that 
a two-story and basement building of 10,000 square feet ground area 
will be required, and that such a building would cost, stone-faced and 
using fireproof construction throughout, $350,000, and the cost of an 
adequate site would be $50,000. 

Upen completion of the new building the present site and building 
could be sold and the proceeds turned into the Treasury as a m 
laneous reveipt. 

Respectfully, Byron R. NewTon, 
Assistant Secretary. 





MARSHALL, Mo., February 21, 191}. 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Pursuant with instructions contained in your letter SA-CN 
under date of 11th instant, I visited the post-office building at Sedalia, 
Mo., and beg to submit herewith report pertaining to permanent im- 
provement in the nature of an extension to the present building or in 
the nature of a new building and site that are required for the purpose 
of providing more adequate facilities for conducting the postal business. 

CONDITIONS IN PRESENT BUILDING, 

For the past seven years this building has been repeatedly remodeled 
and the interior arrangements rearranged with a view to obtaining the 
most useful disposal of the floor space to avoid congestion and delay in 
dispatching the postal business, with the result that at the present time 
I am unable, after a careful examination of the premises and conference 
with the custodian, to suggest any interior changes that would tend to 
relieve the present congestion. 

The postmaster has succeeded in relieving some of the congestion by 
requiring certain patrons of the office who have been delivering mail in 
large quantities to make deliveries of mail in smaller quantities and at 
more frequent intervals. 

The present structural arrangement of the buiiding is such that 27 
out of a total number of 38 employees are compelled to use artifici 
light continually during the period of the day when natural light should 
be available. 

The necessity for the urgent consideration at this time of new co! 
struction in the nature of an extension to the present building or a new 
building has arisen from the fact that the officials in charge of the 
building have hesitated in the past to recommend substantial improve- 
ments to provide for future needs. The remodeling that has been done 
to the building in the past has been piecemeal and only such as to pro 
vide immediate relief until at the present time it is impossible to make 
any further changes in the interior of the building that will result in 
relieving the congestion. 

Data submitted for use in estimating floor space needed. 


FLOOR SPACE. 


Column (a) space row in use in present post office. 
Column te} space required for present needs, 





Column (c) space required for 10 years hence. 
Figures below are square feet of floor space. 
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T nresent dir is kk ted or corner lot 120 by 105.4 feet in | the city government will remove the present city hall and tt f 

nt re is a space of 36 feet between the south building | city-hall site shall be considered equa! in value to the post-of 
i it jot ic an ' ‘ $4 feet tween east lllding | building and site. 
east lot line. ‘Lo th th is ] ted a 14-foot alley, which | If the Federa: Government can obtain the city-hall site for a 
v G feet provide the complement ne sary to obtain the 40-foot | equivalent to the value of the old post-office building and site, it 
m ql computations of old building one-eighth has been de- | save the expense of purchasing a new site and the demolition or 
‘ or ext rw to n fic | posal of the present building. 

I reg uw the margin 40 feet « t ar south the floor space of | In the event the city does not acquire the present post-offi 
f OT in only be 1 25 t over that now required | ing, it will only be worth its junk value, which is insignificant : 
(5.860 sq. ft., p. : or the 1 of i I nt business. — pared with what will .cbtain from allowing the city to acqui 

I figun ) el I ti ng floor space is as follows: | property on the terms named. 

Pr 1t floor space, 71 by 55 ie 3, 905 The majority of the city council and the mayor have ex} 

Extension south to lot time. 24 ee we = Deere ia ee _. 1,888.3 | themselves as in favor of disposing of the city-hall property 

Py on east lot line, 344 by 42 PASE ATE Ea, 1, 453 } Federal Government, and the custodian has been advised that 
—___— _| action will be taken immediately in the matter. 

3 The custodian will advise you of the action of the council ir 

ei Be a ‘ s tie Le , | that the matter of providing the necessary appropriations ma} 

ae 10 r ne OO Tee ah cowre ee ee eee ne eee +9 Nec eee vided for in accordance with the needs of the situation. 
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here will inet ise sufficient v by the time al extension an be COM- | tne city is unable to acquire possession of the present post 
pleted to tully demand a floor space of ¢,200 ire feet. | pare building, it will be necessary to increase the estimate for ft} 

Al extension as above cited will require a ero of at — lo. building from $150.000 to $190,000, so much of the additional $4 
third of the present wile entire new ting plant, sanitary 3 ni to be used for purchase of new site as the exigencies of the case 
lighting system. and suffi t changes to ¢ gate a total expenditure | . quire, the remainder to be used for the building 
of $60,000, and would probably result ir necessity of abandoning |*~**’ ~- ~“-—-— . : nee 
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84 x 120 x 46.5 468, 720 





Deduct one-half contents SO x 64 x 1 51. 200 
ota’ i ‘ ‘ inl dinette arial ena sida died aiialaiall 417, 520 
417.520, at 85 cents cubi foot ii = lle 132 





Contingencies SOS 


Estimated cost of building, not ir uling site.....11... 150, 000 
NEW SITES 
Ss lule of property available for bnilding sites, all of which is 
p ed property, the total value of which is covered by the appraised 
rat ziven* 
ea . a Dimen- 
: | 7 = Stols. 
} Feet 
e 138 Peer BRE... oeciaccncade 138 
2 5 et aiieabiheal 240 
Sixth Street. aes 138 
Improved property in rear. 240 
, ONS x BD... ovccuccwcad Third Street ....... oot 138 
Oo ss va decstkeexeee 120 
SURGE iieci set. cas dee eee 138 
I ; 120 
} te 0 < OO oe Fue ae 120 
i el present propert ‘ nd WE. cnvicteccoduce 227 
Ket ( Gy  ditteresh aibienles 120 
so tné nhc eke acne 120 
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Assuming that a corner lot could be obtained for a site, of which 
there are several available, and allowing 50 feet plus 120 feet for one 
dimension and 84 feet pilus 50 feet for the other dimension, the 50 feet 
added to size of building being obtained by assumiug a 40-foot fire limit 
plus 10 feet for distance from lot line to building, the minimum size of 
lot should be 170 by 134 feet. Most of the lots are 120 feet deep to a 
12 or 14 foot alley, and a 134-foot lot can be obtained by the purchase 
of a 120-foot lot 

PRESENT SITE (4). 

At an estimated cost of $24,000, 66 x 120 feet can be obtained east 
of and in the rear of the present building (present site 105-5 x 120), 
obtaining a site 171-5 x 120. While a site of this size is large enough 


for the proposed bu‘iding, it would not, considering its location, be in 
keeping with the bu.lding that would ultimately be placed upon it. In 
order to obtain a satisfactory site it would be necessary to acquire 
sufficient land in the rear of the present site to obtain possession of the 


entire one-half block—that is, 160 x 120 feet additional—resulting in 
a total site of 265 x 120, bounded by three streets and an alley. Esti- 
mated cost of the additional 160 x 120 feet is $40,000. 
SITE (2). 
and no further comment will be made on this 
SITE (1). 

This site is satisfactory, but is only submitted for consideration in 

the event site (3) is not obtainable. 
SITE (3). 

This site is the most conveniently located and probably best site 
now available. It is the property of the municipality and upon it 
is located the city hall, a structure of little or no value. 

While I have estimated the value of the property at $35,000, it is 
quite probable it can be obtained in exchange for the present post-office 
uilding and site, the exchange being made with the stipulation that 


nEscark. 

Present site too small to permit an extension of satisfact 
to ve constructed, and building can not be remodeled to provid 
factory arrangements 

New site can probably be obtained at less cost to Government t! 
the acquisition of additional land adjoining the present site 

The construction of a suitable building will require $190,000 
cluding cost of suitable site. The acquisition of the city-hall p: 
on terms named by city will practically result in the Government 
iaining a site in exchange for the present post-office building. 

It is recommended that such steps be taken as may be required 
obtain a minimum appropriation of $190,000 for the acquisitioz 

te and construction of new building. 

Respectfully, Ernest G. Scuvric, 

Superintendent Inspecti 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 28, 19 


First 


Hon. C. W. HAMLIN, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. Hamuin: With reference to your personal call at 
department, relative to the post office at Sedalia, Mo., I have to inf 
you that the postal receipts at the Sedalia office for the past five fis 
vears and for the quarters ended September 30 and December 31, 191 
have been as follows: 





Pines! year aided Jane GOO, Tit ...<<cacqnenseenunnemee< $65, 508. 7 
Rincal year enied. June S30, Gli. cndnnncscmmemananae 69. 994 
POREEED “CI ROT, WEG SO, BP Oneness eneonne G8, 468 
ye Be a a ee oT a 56, 788 
te a ye OO, eae 61, 842 
ee =e eS a ee eee 14, 364 
oo ge Le ea ee ee 16, S84 


Very truly, yours, 
DANIEL C. Roper, 
First Assistant Postmaster Gceie) 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 191 
on. C. W. HAMELIN, 
louse of Represcnutatives. 

My Drarn Mr. HAMLIN: T am in receipt of your letter of the 1 
instant, in regard to the post office at Sedalia, Mo. 

In reply I wish to state that no recent special investigation has be« 
made for the purpose of determining the amount of additional sp 
that should be provided to meet the needs of the service, but from « 
available it appears that the workroom of the present quarters « 
tains 1,844 square feet of floor space, while 4,800 square feet ar: 
quired at the present time. The force now employed consists of 
clerks, 16 city and 8 rural carriers, and experience indicates that 
less than 100 square feet of floor space should be provided for ea 
clerk and carrier and the equipment assigned to his use. The rec 
of the post effice for the three adjustment years ended March 31 w 
as follows: 


iced cilia nella cidacidh ashanti thadihdipeahtthipctidNtaigiesdivaindahiapeid aipisiniaiaps nittivaratlicinanis $30, 915. ¢ 
a il i i ke le 50, O18. | 
ans esheets cn hk ais eclaililinn atid cipal initia 60, 842 


From the foregoing it is apparent that the Sedalia office is grow 
rapidly, and as it is the policy of the department in reporting on pro 
pective buildings to suggest that space be secured to meet the ne+ 
of the service 10 years hence, it would seem that if a new building 
authorized for Sedalia, the workroom should contain approximat: 
7,000 square feet of floor space. 

Respectfully, A. S. Buriegson, 
Postmaster General 

P. S—I was in Sedalia recently and from personal investigation am 
able to state that additional space is surely needed. 

A. 8. I 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that a careful perusal of these exhibits 
will, I think, convince everyone that this is a case where speedy 
action should be taken by Congress to relieve an intolerable 


| situation. 
There is an apparent discrepancy between the estimated cost 
of the building and site as given in the letter of the Assistant 


Secretary and that in the report of the inspector. 

The Secretary speaks of the estimated cost as $350,000, but 
the inspector estimates it at $190,000, including building and site 
I presume this can be accounted for on the difference in the kind 
of material which 
building. 
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the facts should not be made public. H ( ) N | ) 0 N V I R ». 

This vessel is designed for a displacement on the surface of about OF CALIFORN 
1,100 = as compared with displacement of about 450 tons of the a a LA 
largest submarines previously contracted for, and at the time proposals : : : ne 
for her construction were invited no other Government had ile so IN rHE Hot sE or Ri PRESEN’ 
large a submarine, so far as the department was aware. It was known 7 : a 
that submarines of about the size of the Schley were contemplated Thursday, Pebruary 24, 191 
abroad, but the particuiars of their design and requirements were not acne 5 . : 
definitely known and there was not obtainable any data that could be of Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speake there is no ho 
assistance in determining problems to be encountered in the construction | q free-for-all fight, but there wh basl 
and the operation of such a vessel. staving out 

Owing to such lack of experience with a vessel of this type it was | “Ss "> . 3 = 
realized that considerable time would be required for experimental work | If a score of men were fighting it mit ol 
necessary on the part of the contractors before the mechanical part of | furiously with knives, clubs nd guns, stril 
the work of construction could be begun, and for that reason 36 months | gonting madly for their lives. I would not 
were allowed for finishing the vessel. The experiments made by the 6 = eo aaa seek Ane 
contractors, far from being the cause of delay to the completion of the | around continuously prodding the fighters al 
vessel, have in reality saved time as compared with any other method | [ did, I would expect to get a bro 1OSe O1 
of procedure. The information thus gained, together with the resultant | mv eve Even if tl ev staggered . v rad 
hanges and improvements in the vessel, have been secured without addi- | I _— a eer eee te raat eer 
tional cost to the Government. i} not at once challenge the whole bur oral 

The contractors state they will now proceed rapidly with the con slip away and come back and see tl! the 
struction work, and in response to notification that the department would | fight was over and they were r ‘ re 
require the completion of the vessel within the specified time ee es : eae : ’ +] 
have been assured by them that the vessel will be finished and delivered | 454 them if they did not a —_ ee 
to the Government by the date fixed in the contract. | tearing up my garden at tl e the 

For your further information I quote below a report by the chief | ¢5 aeninst a coon si thev 0 1 
constructor on the more technical phases of the subject, viz: : kaa te a a . 

‘The act of June 30, 1914, appropriated for the construction of tl would go away without ¢ .o | : 

Schley. A quotation from this act is as follows: | If I had the power, I would tell Congre ( 

“* Bight or more submarines, one to be of seagoing type, to have | r. and I would tell the t nit 
a surface speed of not less than 20 knots.’ PP greta gees aay nc hes ie 

“Data for the purpose was sent out to the bidders on August 15, | ul they must go MEAG, BU 
1914. As one of the bidders had previously requested that ad I }and I would let the (I 
time be given in the preparation of bids, this extra time was : & and met with an accident 
and bids were actually opened on December 15, 1914. After some — ' ; = se I ; 
controversy over various points in the design submitted, the contract | to the incident - 
was signed for the Schley on March 19, 1915. Owing to this ng | that all disputes in re 

large vessel, Be of a new type, 36 a were allowed for her | the hen } 
construction, making the contract date of completion March 19, 1918 em ; 

“On June 23, 1915. a letter dated June 12, 1915, was received from | With rage re COO 
the Electric Boat Co. covering the whole subject of the Schley. In | It is no time to be ¢ ng 
this letter the company stated that at the time the contract w S| knew i nileh co oO | ‘ ) ‘ 
signed it was the intention to use two-cycle, double-acting engines aad adieag ae ie a 
These engines were a new type for this work, and, after a theron with her fight i ( I tten 
investigation, they stated that they had come to the conclusion as | by my own watchdog I yt 
these engines would be undesirable, and a much better result would be That. le vel nN ) 
obtained by substituting four-cycle, single-acting engines, with which | - ee : - = F 
type they were familiar. This change would give engines of con | zest PSUTLCe en I eC ina t 
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my tulking the day after the fight, when the air was no longer 
filled with dust, foam, hide, and hair. America is said to be 
the light of the world. We are the only great power that is not 
now engaged in this great and disgraceful war. If we have any 
honor, let us stay out of it. The poor, exhausted, bleeding, and 
dying nations will need the help of a strong, just, and impartial 
friend when the war is over. |Applause.] 











Letter from the Postmaster General Relative to the 
Guaranty Fund. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL F. LAFEAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





In vue House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 25, 1916. 


Mr. LAFEAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter of the 


Postmaster General in correspondence relative to the guaranty 
fund, with my remarks on same: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1916. 
Hon. Danigt F, LAFEAN, 
House of Representatives. 


My Drar Mr. Larean: The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 12, 
191t}, reports you as criticizing the action of the department in issu- 
ing on November 19 last an order defining the city-delivery service 
to be accorded by postmasters on holidays. I am sure that you desire 
to know and to bring to the attention of the Congress and the public 
only the true facts about this matter, and accordingly 1 respectfully 
submit the following statement of facts: 

Prior to the issuance of the order to which you referred, the ques- 
tion of the service to be given patrons by city-delivery carriers was 
left to the discretion of postmasters. This resulted in varying prac- 
tices in different cities, and the department had for some time been 
receiving protests from patrons in many cities against the entire cur- 
tailment of delivery service on holidays. The complainants directed 
attention to the fact that railways, express companies. telephone and 
telegraph companies, and other public transportation and communica- 
tion utilities accede to the desire of the public for reasonable service 
on those days. Several postmasters had taken the position with the 
department that the lack of uniformity throughout the country in the 
handling of mail on holidays was leading not only to criticism by their 
patrons but also to a feeling on the part of the employees that they 
were not being treated uniformly in the various postal districts. 

In order to arrive at a correct solution of this matter, a communica- 
tion was addressed, under date of November 12, 1915, to the postmas- 
ters at several representative offices in various sections of the country. 
asking them for expressions of their opinion in the premises. They all 
replied that the department should outline a uniform plan and unani- 
mously recommended that at least one full delivery of mail be made 
on every holiday In view of the unanimity of the recommendations 
on the part of the postmasters, the department framed the order to 
which you referred in your remarks and which establishes the prac- 
tice for the future of making one delivery of mail on all holidays. 

In view of the favorable conditions as te wages, hours of employ- 
ment, and vacations allowed with pay, the department feels that this 
order has resulted in no injustice to the employees. 

With reference to your statement that “the department officials 
have ruthlessly dismissed frem the service and forced the resignations 
of a large number of employees whose sole offense was that they had 
become superannuated on account of age and its infirmities,” I assure 
you that there is no basis in fact for such a belief. On the contrary, 
it is the policy to provide, so far as possible, for employees who have 
outlived their best years of service by giving them assignments of 
work which they are capable of performing. 

1 must believe that you will be willing to extend to the department 
the courtesy of inserting this statement of facts in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcoRnd 

Very sincerely, yours, A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with this letter from Post- 
master General Burleson, which I herewith submit, I de- 
sire, on my own part, to offer additional reasons which, in 
my opinion, not only constitute a full and complete reply to the 
explanation offered by the Postmaster General for the issuance 
of the order enforcing delivery service on all holidays, but it 
also gives further confirmation to the arguments presented by 
me before this body on February 12, 1916, in defense of a more 
liberal holiday observance than is now granted by the Post 
Office Department. 

Quoting the foregoing letter, the Postmaster General is quite 
right in his assumption when he says: 

I am sure that you desire to know and to bring to the attention of 
the Congress and the public only the true facts about this matter. 

After more than an ordinarily careful perusal of his letter, 
however, comparing his statements with my own, I am utterly 
unable, in so far as the subject matter of holiday delivery service 
is concerned, to note any instance in which the accuracy of my 
statements is questioned. In laying this matter before the 
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House for its consideration, in substance I said as follow 
Prior to November 20, 1915, many post offices, taking advan 
tage of a privilege extended by postal regulations, enjoyed th« 
discontinuance of delivery service on numerous holidays. | 
stated that such discontinuance of service was altogether 
pendent upon public sentiment in the community affected. [ 
further stated that on November 20, and just prior to Thanks 
giving Day, an order was issued by the department directi 
postmasters to effect one complete delivery of mail on all futur 
holidays, and tha. this order came at a time when the peop! 
were being advised, by articles appearing in the local news 
papers in many cities, that “* Thanksgiving Day will be observed 
by the local post office by discontinuance of the City Delivery 
Service.” Quoting section 284 of Postal Rules and Regula 
tions, which prier to November 20, 1915, was the departments 
regulation guiding postmasters in providing for holiday servic 
in their respective post offices, I preceed to explain the general 
policy that was followed in reference to this whole matter. | 
quote from my remarks of February 12, 1916: 

According to custom in different communities, the question of op 
ing post offices on holidays has been guided largely by public opinio: 
If the desire of the public was for a general observance of cert: 
holidays and all business was suspended on these days, and there w 
no demand for postal facilities on those days, the postmasters observed 
section 284 of the Postal Laws and Regulations and closed their offices 
and gave the emplovees the benefit of the holiday. If the postmaster 
in any city knew there was a demand for the delivery of mail on hx 
days, he took advantage of the discretion contained in section 284 anid 
gave the public such facilities as in his judgment the occasion required 

That the foregoing is an exact statement of the facts in the 
case is confirmed by the Postmaster General in his communic: 
tion when he states: 

Prior to the issuance of the order to which you referred, the question 
of the service to be given patrons by city-delivery carriers was left to 
the discretion of postmasters. 

I further stated, in discussing this question of holiday obsery- 
ance, that not only were the Government employees in other ce- 
partments granted their holidays, as well as 30 days’ vacation, 
but that from year to year, by Executive order, they were given, 
during the months of July, August, and September, the added 
concession of regular Saturday half holidays. In fact, this 
custom prevails among the immediate employees of the Post 
Oftice Department itself. Moreover, as I pointed out, by de 
partment regulation, discontinuance of mail on rural routes is 
authorized on certain holidays. I further tried to show that in 
all civil industry more liberal treatment of employees has grown 
to be a fixed policy, as evidenced by not alone the general recog- 
nition of holiday observance, but by the growing popularity of 
Saturday half holidays as well. This is a true statement of facts 
Their accuracy is unquestioned. 

It is then plainly evident, as I have stated before, that for an 
extended period of time prior to November 20, 1915, local post 
masters observed holidays in conformity with what they judged 
to be the desires of the patrons of their office. In accordance 
with this pelicy a great many post offices did discontinue delivery 
of mail on such days and gave their employees a day of rest. 
It is further evident that, as a result of the order of November 
20, neither the postmaster nor the peeple have any further voice 
in this matter, and that employees are now compelled to do 
regular duty where formerly they were tendered a day’s vacation. 
That this, too, is a true statement of facts is beyond question. 

In fact the Postmaster General, in his letter, does rot take 
issue with the correctness of the statements herein set forth. 
On the contrary, the one chief reason assigned by the Postmaster 
General in the foregoing communication is that this order en- 
forcing holiday delivery was promulgated in deference to public 
sentiment and in obedience to the wishes of the people. The 
means whereby public sentiment was ascertained, this communi- 
eation goes on to state, was through an inquiry issued November 
12, 1915. directed to the postmasters in free-delivery offices, with 
the result, as his letter states, that— 

They all replied that the department should outline a uniform plan 
and unanimously recommended that at levst one full delivery of mai! be 
made on every holiday. 

As a consequence, seven days after the issuance of this in- 
quiry, November 19, 1915, the Post Office Department issued an 
order directing postmasters “ that at least one delivery over the 
entire territory should be made” on all future holidays. 

It will be noted the statement is made that the postmasters 
were unanimous in urging holiday delivery of mail. This can 
not but appear strange to one who has given the subject 
thought, when it is remembered that prior to the issuance of 
this order postmasters had full and complete authority to en- 
force holiday service in their respective offices. Their freedom 
in this matter was in no way limited. That a great number of 
them from time to time did limit the service on holidays, no one 
will deny, and in doing so they must have been guided by public 
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— Ranches gaaaieaiieaes ' 
i sentiment in their t init It t ts I 
been general with postmasters the ‘ af poe 
have continued to follow a practice which met with the disay de ic 
probation of even a respectable minority of their patrons. That _ EWS) e at ! 
i they did continue the practice we know. That they couid have | Mere have been no re 
discor tinued it at any time they saw fit we also know Is it not | a dq - to t 
remarkable, then, that postmasters would recommend, in defer- Office D ! 
ence to public sentiment, the discontinuance of a custom that must su ¥y als . 
they have long followed, when at any time they ild have | from t} ervi i I 
changed this policy on their own initiative? It is passing | Of Men being cot 
strange, too, that they should have been unanimous in con- } no eniplo 
demning a custom of their own creation. Indeed, is it not possi- | leave-ot-abser 
ble that an inquiry directed to the postmasters seeking; 1 this t 
onpinian on this subject of holid iy service could have 
framed as to invite the very sort of replies that are said le Pp Si t 
been received. | asking 1 
In this matter, as in all questions affecting the welfare of the | Surely t 
Postal Service, I trust that I am in entire agreement with the | Some foundation in fa 
Postmaster General in believing that there is but one court of | disclose that f t 
last resort, and that is the people. The service is made for the | portion throughout thi 
people, and if the patrons of the Postal Service desire holiday ployee 3 con pelled to leave the s 
delivery of mail undoubtedly they should have it. If, on the that of and infirmity 
other hand, however, the people favor liberal regulations to In conclusion let me ext t 
govern the Postal Service, not only as it affects the service, but | Postmaster General that 
in the treatment of the employees as well, then, again, the | Office D> partment no b Ky 
| people should have their way. Nor should he forget in this in- | it renders represent the hishe 
stance and under this reguiation in question that right is now | nished to the people at a 
denied them. | concern manifested for t! 
j I am not at all convinced that the statements made bv the | it set such a standard of 
Postmaster General in his communication regarding the opinion | just to its employees but 
of postmasters in various localities is a true index of publie | keep the Post Office Depart 
sentiment on this question. My own information and whatever | practical movements desigl 
else I have been able to glean from other sources leads me to an | that labor. 
exactly opposite conclusion. | I append the following as a part 
In fact. never has an instance arisen in which the people | ( 
have had an opportunity to broaden the usefulness of the | F \ : ! 
| Postal Service or to make more liberal regulations to govern | Sen. D. F. Laveex. 
the standard of employment of its servants but what they have | Hot f Representat 


availed themselves of the opportunity of doing so. Abundant | My Dear Mr. Larean: | 

reason have they in justification of this sentiment. Citizens | Phone, | am transmitting | 

I ‘ x : “ae . 3 Pr . data in relation to th vr $I 
of all Classes see in the Postal Service something more than a 


postimasters prior to the suaAnce . 








| mere device for the transportation of mails. They conceive it | one delivery of ma . cal 
as a great public institution, whose activities enter more in- | 08 November 12, 1915, tl . 
timately into their lives than any other governmental depart ae ea aes a ene ie 
ment. They know, too, that in the character of service it ren omplete suspension of mail 
ders and the manner in which it treats its employees leaves | % aia air ‘conaai ge Page ao 
a profound impression on employment in civil life, and thus | {; made to section 284. Postal I i 
they desire to offer the Postal Service as an inspiring example | In reply to ch etter I as I 
to be wisely patterned after by society at large. | the postmasters to show the pi 

Quick to sense this sentiment of the people, Congress has | made on all holidays: 

I from time to time enacted many wholesome laws, framed with | “Letter carriers and otl ; 

the one idea in mind of keeping this great department fully | Observe holidays whenever ti 
abreast with all safe and progressive movements in industry. | cali ie aeaechaen- imate Mi. 
It was here the eight-hour day found its earliest application, | that they will be delivered on 
The same is true with vacation periods, compensation laws, and | MeSsases whitch otherwise wee 
with observance of the Sabbath. Let us not forget that it is | on each holi and that C) 
only a few years now since post offices were closed upon Sun- time 


day, and we must remember, too, that every objection offered a nae 2 ee a oon ee 
against holiday observance was even more forcibly advanced in 


opposition to Sunday closing of post offices. In fact, here is one | number of a State h 
instance in which the people themselves were directly comsulted | Beh fecr eo yeni goedibane 
as to their opinion regarding a proposed change in postal recu- | « ' 


venience to millions of patrons who had been accustomed to | Y°U" 
receive their mail on that day; yet in reply to the inquiry. they alled fot 
gave an almost unanimous country-wide response favorable to | to " i i 
Sunday closing. I have not the slightest doubt but what the | Mat deliv a , 
same sort of a response would be given by the people if the | sy ‘ 
Same question vf holiday service was submitted to them and “In rep 


lation. Closing the post offices on Sunday meant great incon- | wou 


their opinion was sought as to whether postal employees should | 2) 3) Shits 
be tendered a day of vacation on all future holidays. Cowm- | a matier o 


paring the wages. character of work, and the tong period of | the effecting 
time that must elapse before they can attain their maximum | 22" 
Salary, convinces me further that here is a deserving set of | ads eC 
employees doing a responsible work in a most reliable fashion | the Postal & 
who deserve at least the same considerati: and sl ai 

tendered the same concessions as are granted to any other em ‘ 
ployees of the Government. This, too, when such senti ts} “it 
will meet with the echoing approval of the citizens of our | S70¥" 
Nation. led 





| pelled « 
I further quote from the letter of the Postmaster General: eee / 
| opir that tio U4 
With reference to your statement that “ the departmént officials have ames 
ruthlessly dismissed from the service and forced the resignations of mall sho ! f 

4 a large number of employees whose sole offense was that they had an fice h 
‘ become superannuated on account of age and its infirmities,” I assur delive throng? f 
4 you that there is no basis in fact for such a belief. On the ontrary, ' are several holiday ed 
é 
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of this office that at least one earrier delivery should be given on each 
holiday 

*In the busine ection one delivery is made beginning at § a. m. 
in other sections the first and second deliveries are made as usual, 


the first beginning at 7 a. m. and the second at 9.50. 

‘This applies to all holidays with the single exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, which is almost universally observed, and business is not 
as heavy as on other holidays. On this holiday one delivery is made 
throughout the city. 

“IT consider this service not only essential but necessary for the necds 

the service and to relieve congestion on the following morning. 

‘I am not as conversant with the requirements of other cities as 1 

am in this, but it is my firm opinion that at least one delivery on holi- 

days is a public necessity.” 
Very truly, vours 


o 


DaNnieEL C. Roper, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


POSTAL GUARANTY FuND AS RIDER IN POST OFFICB APPROPriaTION 
Dit (H. R. 10484). 
POINTS IN OPPOSITION, 
UNITED STATES GUARANTEE Co., 
111 Broadway, New York. 

I. Bend companies, on bonds of postal employees now are required 
to pay claims rendered by the Post Office Department or by post-office 
inspectors not only for losses which the Government sustains or is 
liable for (such as losses of postal revenues and up to $50 on registered 
letters lost or rifled) but also for losses sustained by users of the mails 
and for which the Government is not liable (such as the excess loss over 
$50 on registered letters and all losses from the rifling of ordinary or 
unregistered mail, loss of or damage to parcels, etc.). The Government, 
while denying its own Hability to users beyond $50 on registered mail, 
assumes to act as a trustee for such users and proceeds to collect from 
the bond companies for the benefit of such users all loss in excess of 
$50 on registered mail and all other loss sustained by such users. The 
Government therefore stops short of assuming full lability as a com- 
mon carrier but does put a full common carrier's liability on the bond 
compantes, 

Il. Whea this postal guaranty fund provision was first inserted in 
Hlouse bill 10484 it read that the fund was “for the indemnification 
of the Government and any person or persons sustaining such loss or 
losses by payment out of such fund.” And so it continued to read until 
after conclusion of the hearings before the Post Office Committee on 
January 26, 1916. 

Under the language above quoted, the fund was plainly applicable 
io pay losses sustained by the Government out of postal revenues and to 
reimburse it for its limited $50 liability on registered letters and also 
to pay any and al)! excess and other losses sustained by all users of the 
mails; thus imposing upon the fund a liability equal to that which 
would attach to the Government if it had assumed a full common- 
carrier's liability. 

But when the bill emerged from the Post Office Committee and was 
reported to the House (H. R. 10484) its entire scope had been changed ; 
not only changed but changed without a word in the hearings, from 
experts or otherwise, as to experiences or facts which would afford a 
proper basis for or justify the insertion of the new matter. 

The main changes were: (a) The elimination of the previous lan- 
guage which permitted paying from the fund losses sustained by users 
of the mails (“any person or persons "’), and confining payments from 
the fund (p. 28, line 5) “to indemnify the United States of America 
for losses incurred,” etc.; and (lines 18 to 21) “‘and to pay in full from 
such guaranty fund any person or persons who have incurred or suffered 
loss or losses for which the United States is Hable ’—thus clearly elimi- 
nating all losses to users of the mails beyond the $50 limit on regis- 
tered letters; and (b) the insertion (p. 28, lines 11 to 15) of language 
such as to include in the fund plan contractors for star routes and 
screen wagon service (which are by far the most hazardous risks with 
which the Post Office Department has to deal, and so hazardous that 
most bond companies shun bonds for such contractors), and with evi- 
dlent intention that such contractors should also contribute to such 
fund and that losses sustained through such contractors should also 
be payable out of such fund. 

The Post Office Committee may well have hesitated to impose upon 
the fund a liability to pay the full losses which a common carrier’s ordi- 
nary obligation to patrons might entail; but when it thus lightened the 
burden upon the fund in that respect it at the same time imposed upon 
it an immensely heavier burden by throwing upon it liability for losses 
through failure to perform their contracts by star-route and screen- 
wagon contractors. And all this without any attempt in the hearings 
to develop evidence to show what loss experience had been developed 
under bonds of star-route and screen-wagon contractors, or whether the 
fund could afford to carry such losses or not. 

Two losses of $160,000 and $200,000, respectively, on screen-wagon 
contracts have occurred in late years in New York City, and it is com- 
mon knowledge among bond companies that such risks are extrahazard- 
ous; and it is certainly most ill judged to attempt to meet such heavy 
and sumereus losses out of a fund contributed to mainly by the postal 
employees, 

lil. This injection of star-route and screen-wagon contractors into 
the fund is illustrative of the lack of due and efficient consideration 
given to this fund plan at any time, 

While the Post Office Department may possibly have a grievance 
against one or two bond companies who it thinks have refused bonds to 
lowest bidders on star-route and screen-wagon contracts, yet it stands 
to reason that if the Post Office Department awards contracts to lowest 
bidders, uniformly or generally, and if lower than the bond company was 
willing to take a risk upon, that then the losses chargeable against the 
fund on such contracts are bound to increase largely beyond the heavy 
joes — thereon which drove most of the bond companies away from 
such risks, 

No wonder, therefore, that the Post Office Department is the only one 
asking for this fund plan; and no wonder, either, that no group of 
postal employees are asking for it, satisfied, as they are, with their pres- 
ent premium rates from the bond companies, and only fearing that the 
present 26 per cent reduction in such rates as proposed by this bill will 
prove later only a delusion and a snare if such contract losses be made 
also payable out of their fund, with the result that Congress may within 
the next year or two have to repeai the 75 per cent limitation so that 
assessments against them may be increased. If the organizations of 
postal employees are not actively opposing this fund plan in present 


form, may it not be due to fear of retaliation by the department in 
other ways? 





\ 











IV. Despite the fact that the fund is now to be relieved from payi 
losses to users of the mails, for which the Government is not liable, t} 
fund will still have hard enough sledding to pay also, as claimed it will, 
all losses occurring (1) by robbery, fire, or other casualty; (2) by un 
bonded employees: (3) excess losses over amounts usually covered | 
bond; and (4) all the losses which Congress has heretofore reliever 
postmasters from; and this irrespective of the losses on contractors. 

V. What would be the practical working and result of the fund p! 
as under this bill no one cap yet foretel!. It is all general in its tern 
and leaves everything to the discretion of the Postmaster Genera! 
work out any plans he may please. 

The draft of this bill as submitted, with no limitations on his di 
cretion and hazy in important respects, does not encourage the hope that 
a fair, efficient, and equitable plan would result. The Postmaster Gen 
eral would have to legislate for himseif on all the material features of 
a working pian. 

It is due at Jeast to the 200,000 or so of postal employees whose i: 
terests are not now suffering, but whose interests may be by this bil} 
unwittingly and seriously jeopardized, that this bill be rejected in i(s 
present form. 

Unitep STaTeES GUARANTER CoMPANy, 
ty D. J. TOMPKINS, President. 

New York, February 5, 1916. 





Postal Facilities of New York City. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

WILLIAM 5B. 

OF NEW YORK, 

In roe Hovsre or Representatives, 


HON. BENNET, 


Thursday, February 24, 1916. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, supplementing my remarks of 
yesterday on the postal facilities of New York City, « insert the 
exact figures: 

Unitrep States Post OFFICE, 
New York, N. Y., February 15, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bennet: The inclosed statement is submitted in reply to 
your letter of 11th instant and shows the answers to your queries. I 
also inclose for your information a statement dated January 24, 1916, 
giving statistical data concerning the postal service of The Bron, 
Borough covering my term in office as postmaster, which began in 1907. 

Very truly, yours, 
E. M. MorGan, Postmaster. 
STATEMENT OF STATISTICAL DATA CONCERNING POST OFFICE AT NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

1. The increases in postal revenues each year for the past 10 year 
in New York City: 

Postal reccipts of the New York (N.Y.) post office (including The Bron 
stations). 





Increase over 
previous year.| 


Calendar year. 


Gross receipts. Per cent. 








isha coe aie sd] I OE ane. Sean's cee eSed es. 
eeeeiel | 17,820, 884.98 | $1, 569, 607. 78 11. 09 
acai bike sereseeees| 18,850, 200.99 | 1,029, 406. 01 5.7 
118, 808, 782. 20 41, 508. 7 fs of i 
21, 173,756.65 | 2,364,974. 45 12. 51 
23, 116,455.52 | 1,942, 698. 87 9.1 
24, 190, 109.65 | 1,073, 654. 13 4. Ge 
25, 747, 233.00 | 1,557, 123.35 6.44 
30, 002, 303.09 | 4, 255, 070. 09 16.52 
| RE RET ye ee caecud .-.+.| 2:29, 488, 518. 02 513, 785. 07 1.70 
chen ds serecenenerenersserensseseenee| 30, 127, 062. 01 638, 543. 99 2.11 








1 Decrease due to financial panic. * Decrease due to European war. 
The gross receipts for 1915 compared to that of 1905 shows an in- 
crease of 80.60 per cent, amounting to $13,875,874.81. 
2. The increases in revenues from the stations located in The Bronx 
for the same period: 


Postal reccipts of The Bronz stations only. 








. , cs receipts, | Luerease over ent 
Calendar year. Gross receipts. previous year. Per cent. 
AE i reer eerrreee 
327, 893. 85 $58, 175. 88 21.57 
376, 681. 22 48, 787. 37 14. 0S 
404, 229. 00 | 7, 547. 78 7.31 
457, 976. 93 §3, 747. 93 13. 04 
483, 921. 76 25, 044. 83 5. 44 
531, 830. 88 47, 909. 12 9.89 
590, 581. 88 58, 751. 00 11.04 
666, 179.11 75, 597. 23 12. 80 
674, 170. 13 8, 991. 02 1,35 
704, 68. 75 30, 398. 62 4.59 





The gross receipts of The Bronx stations for 1915, compared to that 
of 1905, shows an increase of 160 per cent, amounting to $435,850.75. 

8. Statement of what the Government pays per mile for the mainte 
nance of pneumatic tubes per year: 

Contract price, $17,000 per mile annually. 
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the niforms and other expensive accouterments were sold at auction. 
That th Was not mistake is eyident from the account of which 
the French soldiers are piving of themselves in the trenches. 

Germany has relied upon gymnastics in the schools to develop the 
trength and endurance which the soldier needs. Dr. Angerstein, a 


high authority in army circles, pronounces it a physiological crime to 
introduce military drili into the schools. 

Since gymnasti- drills and other exercises are employed to counter- 
act the one-sided physical development which drill with guns produces, 
the inference is sometimes drawn that gymnastics and military drill 
are mymous terms. Did anyone ever claim that dancing is mili- 
tary drill because it is used as part of the setting-up exercises in some 
military schools? It is possibte to introduce and maintain a rational 
system of physica! education without the drill with guns. 

A company of 100 soldiers requires 13 commissioned 
missioned officers; a regiment requires 130 officers, and 
diers require 130,000 officers. 


ne 
syh 


and noncom- 
1,000,000 


sol- 


Since there are more than 12,000,900 male persona in the United States 
beticcen the ages of 12 and 23, the proposed legislation would give us 
more than one and one-half million military officers in a country 


devoted to the arts of peace. Who can foretell the ultimate effects of 


such «a policy or system after it has becn fastencd upon the youth of 
oui land? 
Very sincerely, NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
liannispure, February 1, 


Uniformity in Government Service. 
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HON. P. BORLAND, 


RI, 
In tue Housre or Representatives, 


Saturday, February 26, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, [T wish to submit the following letter : 


FEBRUARY 26, 1916. 
lon. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Gomprers: I have your letter of the 25th instant in regard 
to the amendment to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill of 1917 equalizing the hours of labor of Government employees, and 
am naturally surprised that any formal action was taken by your execu- 
tive committee. As I see it, the provision does not affect the rights of 
labor generally, except so far as the rights of labor are identical with 
the rights of all other taxpayers of the Nation. The statements in your 
letter are so general that L and all other friends of labor can heartily 
concur in most, if not all, of them without being led to a conclusion that 
a discrimination should be made between Federal employees in respect 
to their hours of labor. ‘The facts of the situation are these: 

Clerks in certain Government departments in the city of Washington 
are required to work but seven hours a day, while the employees of other 
departments in Washington are required to work on a schedule of eight 
hours a day. When I first came to Congress in 1909, the employees 
in the Government service in the great post offices throughout the 
eountry, and in other Government institutions, were working 9, 10, 
and 11 hours a day in many instances. After much agitation and a 
Spirited fight we secared an eight-hour day for employees in the Postal 
Service throughout the country. This was considered a notable victory 
and an acknowledgment of the principle of organized labor that cight 


hours was a normal day’s work. At this time men in the classified 
service in certain departments in Washington were working on 


seven-hour schedule, which was the lingering remnant of the oid days 
before the civil service came into existence, when the employees in 
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tising patronage, have a local Influence at the seat of the Governm 
which is widespread, powerful, and insidious. It has not been so yer 
long ago since these same mercantile interests and department stor 
proprietors were protesting vigorously to Congress against the enact 
ment of an eight-hour day for working women in private employ in th 
District of Columbia, and they are even now protesting that this la 
is an unreasonable burden upon them financially. Every uewspap 
article which has appeared upon the pending Jegislation has set fort 
the interests of the mercantile class. Their interests naturally 

the direction of having the largest number of people employed 
the Government at less than a full day’s time, but regulate their 
vate employment along lines of the smallest number of people for 1! 
longest working hours. While I can understand clearly the attitu 
of the mercantile interests, I can not agree that they should have at 
influence as against the interest of the taxpayers of the Nation, wh 
under any form of government and under any form of taxation, m 
pay the expense of the operations of the Government. The interests 
the local merchants are in many respects antagonistic to the inter: 
of the taxpayers of the country and have proved in most instan 
antagonistic to the interests of organized labor. 

Neither is the question of adequate compensation involved in 1) 
proposition. If Government salaries are not adequate, that does 
justify than a full day’s work. In fact, the readjustment 
salaries, if it be needed, will not be advanced but materially retard 
by the employment of a large number of people working less than 
normal day. Incidentally other burdens and expenses upon the Federa 
Treasury are involved in this matter. It takes more floor space, mo 
desk room, and consequently a larger rent roll in the District of C: 
lumbia t¢ house a large number of people to do the same amount 
work than a snaller number of people working a full day. The re: 
which the Government pays to private landowners in the District 


less 


; Columbia is a great and growing item, and in this respect atso the 


terests of the landed class lies upon one side and the interests of tl 
taxpayers of the Nation upon the other. 

As your letter is based purely upon the proposition that it is inhum 
and improper for the Federal Government to require excessive hours « 
labor, upon which question you and I are absolutely in accord, t) 
whole thing may be resolyed to these two statements : 

First. Is it inhuman and oppressive to require eight hours’ servi 
of clerks in certain departments of the Government in Washington ? 

Second. If net, is it proper to continue a discrimination betwe: 
clerks in certain departments in Washington and those in the san 
grade of service elsewhere in the United States, and between clerks i 
certain departments in Weshingion and those in other departments © 
branches of the Government service in the same city? If Members « 
Congress take the position that it is inhuman to require eight hours © 
labor as a standard day, a fight must immediately be begun for a sever 
hour day uniform throughout the country. This would repudiate, in 
large measure, most of the arguments which were used to secure 
eight-hour day. If Members of Congress assume that eight hours is 
normal standard day, tien it is not possible to escape the convictii 
that it ought to be uniform, especially in the Government service, 21 
it is impossible to justify accidental discrimination. 

This measure is, of course, a measure of economy, 
measures of economy are also measures of efliciency. To min 
economy and efficiency are inseparably connected. Anything whic! 
destroys economy destroys efficicncy, and anything which destroys eff 
ciency is certainly not economy. Economy can not be served by ruk 
which will produce a decrease in efficiency. It is entirely proper, how 
ever, in this connection to regare the interests of the taxpayers of th 
Nation, who own the money in the Federal Treasury, and who are © 
titled to insist upon the Democratic principle that taxation be limit: 
to the needs of the Government honestly and economically administered 
Nothing can be so false to the interests of organized labor, as well 
to the interest of all other taxpayers and loyal citizens, as discrimina 
tion or the creation of privilege classes. Uniformity and equality befor 
the law is the sacred duty of a free government. It was with son 
surprise, therefore, that I learned that the executive committee ha: 
dignified with their formal resolution, a purely administrative refor 


but all 


my 


prope 


| opposed by certain selfish local interests, by treating it as a matt: 


the | 


affecting the whole body of labor. Unless organized labor is prepar 
to enter upon a new fight for a universal seven-hour day, I am very ce: 


| tain that it will not enter upon a fight to protect discrimination or cla 


Washington were political appointees governed largely by favoritism. | 


Years ago the employees in Washington worked only six hours a day. 
Gradually this was extended at various times and in various departments 
to six and a half, seven, seven and a half, and eight hours. 


Thus, while | 


the tendency throughout the country was to cut down the hours of labor | 


to the normal day of eight hours, the tendency in Washington was to 
increase the hours of service to the same normal standard schedule, 


upon the principle of equality and justice among men in the same grade | 


of employment. ‘The fight for an eight-hour day was a glorious fight 
and greatly to the credit of organized labor. It was made upon a high 
principle, That principle being that eight hours is the normal schedule 
for productive labor, and that every man is entitled to eight hours for 
rest and eight hours for social improvement, and having these he is in fit 
condition for eight hours of efficient service. 

Arguments and opinions could be quoted at length by me from labor 
leaders and economists to the effect that elght hours is the proper and 


normal schedule, and I have no doubt that I could quote opinions of | 


your Gwn in many instances to the same effect. There is no intention 
therefore to increase the hours of labor of Government employees beyond 
the recognized and proper standard or to deteriorate in any way their 
health or social condition. s 

The whole tendency of legislation has been in the direction of the 
protection of the life, health, and social opportunities of the average 
citizen, and I could point to a number of instances during my own 
service in Congress where the humanitarian principle was advanced, I 
am happy to say, always with my vote and support. Tor this purpose, 
however, it is only necessary to point out the law of June 19, 1912, lim- 
iting to eight hours the work of laborers and_ mechanics employed in 
work done for the United States, and the act of March 3, 1913, providing 
an eight-hour day for laborers and mechanics on the public works of the 
District of Columbia. 

The change proposed by the present legislation does not rise to the 
dignity of a principle except so far as it abolishes the accidental 
privilege of discrimination. It is in fact in line with the tendency of 
iegisiation for some years past. The most active opposition to the 
proposed change comes from the mercantile interests of the city of 
Washington. ‘Those interests with the real estate and banking interests 
allied therewith and the newspapers, who subsist upon their adver- 


privilege. ; s i 
I would be glad to have the committee reconsider this matter, a! 
if they care to make another reply, will take pleasure in inserting it 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, as I intend to insert this answer. 
Very truly, yours, 


Wa, P. Bortanp. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, is it not true that civilization has 
come to the crossroads? Under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks on the general subject of the national defense as it is 
to-day being pressed upon the country for consideration by those 
who would head our civilization, not along the straight course it 
has hitherto pursued in peace and prosperity, but into that 
troubled way which Europe has followed into the depths of the 
moustrous tragedy of the ages which is now enacting, it is my 
purpose to present here some thoughts which, it seems to me, 
should appeal to the Christian men and women of America. 
These thoughts were embodied in a remarkable address to the 











Union Ministers’ Associati of Chicago, by the Rev. Martin D. 


Hardin, D. D., pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church of that 


4 
city, and I fee! that every man who shall follow them vw ili be 
the better. In eloquence, in comprehensiveness, in true patriot 
isin. in Christian sentiment, in practical sense, in every aspect 
of enlightened devotion to the high cause of humanity, this 
address stands out as a real contribution to the literature of a 


momentous issue upon the sane solution of which the perpetuity 
of our free institutions depends. Tt is incorporated here ij 
reniirks as something that is worth whik 
tion in itself. 


The address is as follows: 


and that is an ins 


CIVILIZATION AT THE CROSSROADS. 


| Address delivered by the Rey. Martin D. Hardin, D. bD.. paster of 
rhird Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill., to the Union Ministers’ 
Association, of Chicago.] 
Across the last page of European civilization is written in 
tetters of blood the tragic word “ Fuilure!” Religion, philoso- 


phy, science, art, education, commerce, and statesmanship—all | 


the constructive forces of civilization, as they have been—are 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
wise and merciful Christ, except in name only, 
doned for the worship of the Moloch of might. Into the red- 
hot, outstretched, iron hands of this hideous heathen deity 
Europe’s children are being offered up—oflered with a blind de- 
votion and unquestioning stupidity equal to that of the most 
benighted Canaanitish woman of 80 centuries age. Ideals and 
ideas, morals and money, homes and churches, vast and beauti- 





ful cities, priceless treasures of art, manhood, womanhood, | . 
youth, and maidenhood, and, most unthinkable of all, poor, inno- | 


cent, helpless childhood—all that the heart has loved and the 
Christian conscience been taught to revere—is being fed to this 
blind, insatiate monster which with flaming appetite devours 
and stands calling week after week and month after month 
more, more, more! 

BACK TO TOOTH AND CLAW. 

The cultured and, in many respects, increasingly fraternal 
Europe of yesterday has slipped back into the jungle to imitat 
the actions of the tiger, and knowing vo law higher than tl 
of tooth and claw. 

Men who have thought in their boasted modern \ { 
there is nv heli awaiting the sin of man against God awake to 
find that the fair Europe of yesterday is actually now in a 
veritable weltering hell of blood and tears, wailings and moan- 
ings, insanity and hatreds, demoniacal, loveless brutality «as 
awful as any vision ever haunting the weird imagination of 
Dante. 

The beautiful, art-crowned, garden-cultivated, happy-homed, 
marvelously citied, increasingly restful Europe of yesterday is 
gone from the face of the earth, and, for all the men, women, and 
children of this generation, gone forever. With it have vanished 
millions of long-cherished hepes and golden dreams—the lover's 
jeweled anticipations, the old man’s staff, the father’s pride 
the toiling. patient mother’s comfort and recompense. To every 
fireside there is appointed not beauty for ashes. but ashes for 
beauty: not the oil of gladness for mourning, but mourning for 
the oil of gladness; not the garment of praise for heaviness, but 
heaviness for the garment of praise. 


iol 
vistiail 


The religion of the | 
is largely aban- | 


Yes, the heaviness of the | 


destruction of millions of the strongest. bravest, and likeliest | 


makers of to-morrow’s happiness and greatness; and, added to 
ull this, the heaviness of such a war debt that Europe’s peans- 
stry, already bowed and bent, shall, like the Christ. stagger and 
full fainting to the earth under the weight of .he very cross 
upon which they and their children’s children for a century to 
come are io be crucified. 

IN THE FACE OF AN INFINITE TRAGEDY. 

The mind not moved by this infinite tragedy to seek 
thing radically different in the way of national and international 
policy from that which has ended thus is to many of us incom- 
prehensible. And yet, at this very hour, with Europe torn and 


bleeding, burning and dying before our very eyes, we have here | 


in the United States men who dare to draw from this situation 
this lesson only: That America, now.on a scale such as she has 
never before practiced, must arm and give herself to the gospel 
of preparedness for the mysterious enemy, just as Europe has 
done for the last 40 years. Lord Rosebery said recently, and 
he expressed the sentiment of the best minds in Europe: 

1 know nothing more disheartening than the announcement recently 
made that the United States—the one great country left in the world 
free from the hideous, bloody burden of war—is about to embark upon 
the building of a huge armada destined to be equal or second to our own. 

We are being asked not to see that the very thing which has 
landed Europe in hell is this same gospel of preparedness. More 
than anything else, that which has brought Europe to her pres- 
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the bloody trenches, America tat 
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so litile dang rom Europe, is being frightened into its ad- 
vocacy. Aft when every rational mind in Europe is pray- 


ing that the war may have at least one beneficial effect—the 
end forever of the nightmare of dread under which Europe has 


a time 











constantly lived for a generation or more—America is being 
asked to set an example which will be used by every military 
nind in Europe as a cogent reason why when this war is over 
urope should proceed to rearm When America ought to be 
ringing from one end to the other with a cry of horror over the 
madness of ar armed world and the moral imbecility of a race 
that can not to-day find some less expensive and dangerous way 
of ke c the peace than by adopt ne an adage that was coined 
in the bloodiest d iys of heathen Rome, she is, under the adroit 


hands of absolute unbelievers in the power of Christian truth, 


being swept into a course which has landed Europe in torment 
and which will fearfully handicap the peace minds of the world 
in persuading their own nations when this war is over to find a 
ew and better basis for international relations. 


WHEN THE WAR IS 


OVER 


The United States at the close of this stupid struggle in 
Europe will stand forth incomparably the great nation of the 
world [In men, in resources, in undisturbed industry, in all that 
ninisters to human happiness we will be largely where we were 
this bloody slaughter began the sea—with this 
difference only, that we will be in the possession of much of the 
vealth Europe has by her madness lost. Already even England, 
the creditor nation of the world, is letting go by the billions the 
ccumutated interest-bearing bonds of the last century. 

The Europe, on the contrary, that emerges from this conflict 
will have had its economic and industrial order shattered from 
top to bottom; will have been well-nigh bled to death in men 
and will be under 2 debt so vast that the interest 
on it alone can not be paid, to say nothing of the principal. 
It will be a Europe no more resembling that of 18 months ago 
than the battered, bloody body with half its bones broken from 
the fall over a hundred-foot precipice resembles the strong, 
well man at the top nefore he went over. It will be a Europe 
saddened, disillusioned, infinitely broken, lying amid its ebbing 
life’s bleed, facing an indefinite period of long, hopeless in- 
validism, Those who prophesy danger from any nation now en- 
raged in this life-and-death strugg'e surely know little of the 
modern problems of war. They are reasoning ebout this war 
from the past wars of the world, when every man who has 
really studied the problem knows that histery presents nothing 
from which a parallel can be drawn. 

The greatest book which has been written on this war and 
its probable outcome came out of Russin a dozen years ago. 
Maurice de Bloch, the great Russian financier, spent twenty-odd 
vears of his life in the most scientific investigation which has 
ever been made of modern warfare. And he arrived at the con- 
clusion that if ever the great nations of Europe, after their 
enormous preparations, engaged in war, it would be of such a 
length. and on such a seale, and so enormously costly, that 
neither side could win a decisive victory. All which engaged in 
it would end in financial bankruptcy and economic ruin. I 
earnestly recommend to all men in America who are to-day 
tormented with fears of what some country in Europe may 
do to us when they get through fighting over there, to read 
De Bloch’s “ Future o7 )/ar ’—the book which led to the calling 
of the first Hague conference—the book which is. day by day, 
being verified by everything that is happening in Europe. 
Though written 12 years ago, so scientific were De Bloch’s con- 
clusions that there is scarcely a detail which would need re- 
statement in the light of the actual struggle which is now going 
on. The military minds of Europe which were under the 
illusion, so strikingly portrayed by the unanswerable argument 
of Norman Angell, that war could be made to pay its own way, 
already see the helplessness of recouping their losses through 


before cross 


resources ;: 


indemnities. They will all spend all they have fighting, leaving 
nothing but inconceivable poverty to be divided and endured 
among them. In the light of what has already happened, of 


what has already been spent, and what now must, with the 
inevitableness of the law of gravitation, still be spent, no mind 
in Europe can any longer figure on the hope of reimbursement. 
In a deadlock of physical force they lie, each side waiting for 
the other’s financial exhaustion to put an end to the struggle. 
Meanwhile all together are tumbling headlong toward financial 
and industrial anarchy. 


SHALL OUR LEADERSHIP BS EXTENDED? 


Yes; the close of this war in Evrope will see America the one 
great, rich Nation of the world, leading all the nations in wealth, 
commerce, and industry. The question above every other for us 
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| of international good will and justice to prevail? Is 





also to the realms of morals and ideals? Are American id 
real ( 
tianity to spread until it embraces the nations in their inter- 
course, or are we to confess that during the past 50 years, w! 
we were largely relying on the justness of our actions and 
moral ideals to save us from conflicts with other nations, 
were wrong and the European nations alone were right 
they spent a vast part of their energies and resources in plan: 
for war? Is America now to be dominated by its suspi: 
military minds, or is America to lead the world in the effort 
conquer the deadly militarism which, because of its hellish | 
has swept Europe into her present horrors? Because of 
leadership, our wealth, our resources, and relative strength 


| conservation of that which Europe has thrown away, Eur 


| only hope of rehabilitation lies through us 


sand, whether we \ 

it or not, we are to have an enormous world influence, and it 
come to us at an hour when very literally civilization is : 
crossroads. The world is at that point in its life where eit 
Christian ideals are going to take hold of the nations and 
them see the utter insanity of civilized men fighting like 
beasts, and spending the hard-accumulated earnings of the px 
for that which is not bread, until poverty and misery ai 
versal, or we are in but the first chapter of « retrograde n 
ment wherein the light of civilization. fades into another | 

of Dark Ages. The present deluge of blood and misery produ 
by the power of the military mind in Europe is going to be t 
last thing of its kind among highly civilized nations and 
to the complete overthrow of the doctrine of military prepar 
ness, or it is going to lead to such hatreds, tyrannies, and fea 
to such unbelief in human nature, to such universal suspi: 
to such a bold, open profession of supreme faith in force, to s 
a mania of armamental rivalry, that what Europe has been fo: 
the last 40 years—an armed camp—the whole world is 

to be. An armed world, a world given over in every country t 
the leadership of its military minds, is a world headed for 
chaos as much beyond that in which Europe is at present 
gulfed as the present European state surpasses in misery 
the preceding wars of the ages. 

No generation of men, therefore, were ever called upon to «i 
cide a more momentous moral question, a question so fraus 
with good or evil, so influencing the whole destiny of humani 
for ages to come, us that which confronts the people of America 
over the problem of Increased armament. No one of us coul: 
sit oa a jury, having the life or death of a single man in o 
2ands, without a profound sense of responsibility; but in th: 
decision of the United States over the question of vastly in 
creasing our military strength at this time and in giving « 
assent to the doctrine that in time of peace it is right to prep 
for war, we are deciding the fate of a world; and we are « 
ciding it just the way the men who scoff the loudest at all eff 
to create a Christian conscience among the nations, and 
openly say that men are going to fight, and that fighting. aft 
all, is not a bad thing but a good thing for the nations—j 
the way these men of supreme unbelief in moral ideals 
spiritual forces want us to decide. Further than that. w! 
America votes to vastly increase her military preparedness 
this time she proposes to do under excitement. under | 
under a deliberately planned, Nation-wide campaign of narr 
minded specialists and of financial interests, which will ma! 
millions cut of this new program, what her whole mora! ju: 
ment during all our preceding history has condemned. She 
do what virtually every newspaper in America. under the fi 
shock of the news that at last Europe was at war, denounced 
the European nations as the very thing which, above everythi 
else, had led to this universal conflagration. In such a tim: 
this many of us conceive it to be the supreme patriotic dut 
all who believe in a righteous God and an eternal moral ord 
tu which nations as well as individuals are responsible- 
against which, in the long run, a billion men can not prevai 
to refuse to let ourselves be swept out of our right senses, |! 
to keep calm and to look thoroughly into the need, the valu 
and the moral significance of these proposed new and vustl) 
costly policies. To spend billions of dollars over a mere rutio! 
and the fears created by false alarmists is nothing less thr 
criminal. Before entering into the discussion which is toe follow 
let me say thut I do not consider all soldiers to be militarists 
and, therefore, subject to wholesale censure. All soldiers at 
not military in mind any more than all preachers are pacifists 
For the self-respecting soldier, who does his work conscicn 
tiously and so lives and thinks, in touch with the best light of 
his age, that he has some hope that possibly the world may b: 
educated and made wise enough, if not to get rid of its soldiers, 
at least to relegate them to such a place of regulated subordina 
tion that they do not eat up all the fruits of our common toil- 


to answer is this: Will the United States extend its leadership | with such a soldier I have no quarrel. And I hope there may be 
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ny such. But for that man, whether in the soldier's uniform, | author of The \ | 
the editor's shirt sleeves, or the garb of a priest of religion, | Ignorance of \ 
whose ultimate faith for the welfare of society rests upon feree | pouany ep 
nd not spirit, upon fear rather than justice and love, T have | such are not 
ttle respect and no adiniration. | be —_ SOV 
Line oO ) 
A BRAIN WITHOUT A HEART. which a y 
la inte t | 
Now, the first thing I want to say about the progr: of vast | 80 persistent! vine 
preparedness is that its chief advocates, the ones who have iuch-deluded Bi 
fathered it from the beginning, the ones who have done the most | deadly gase he 
to create the fear that we are in danger of attack, if not from aa . 


ne direction, then certainly from somewhere clse: the men a aa 

ho have produced that state of fear out of which this supposed | yy Qorta . 

ecessity springs, in their philosophy agree perilously near with | | ree 

European Bernhardis and the whole blood and iren tribe ; 

ho are most responsible for Europe's present state. We pick | pi jic 
up Bernhardi’s book and read it. It fills us with abhorrence 





Here is a brain divorced absolutely from heart. Here is a tan 

openly preaching the doctrine that might makes right. Here War. : rding to Gen. Le, a} 

is a man appearing in the modern world with a spirit as frankly | into peans of praise over the hardened 

pagan as if he had been lifted bodily out of Rome under Julius | militarily trained until he has she hie ral sé ents i 

Cyesar—an world that never heard of Jesus Christ. We lay the | feelings which belong to ordingury imanitw—wuar is not o1 

book down with disgust, and we say: “A nation under such | necessary and good thi it is such rood thine that the 1 

leadership is headed for the pit.” It is horrible to think that | effort to avert and curb it, though that effort apne: ' 

modern civilization anywhere could have so degenerated as to! intelligent men of all mod us the supren 

make such a human possible ; and we can not help feeling that a) and impiety of whieh tl Uinah spirit can be euilt i 

kind of moral taint rests upon the whole of Germany that a) patient and persistent effort of those who were it 

man so divorced from all the finer feelings of humanity should | called * donceren Visionaries by the Homer Te 

have flourished there. Sut hold on a minute before you visit | mind, but hom we look back on nev s the real b 

your wholesale condemnation upon the German people. THiave. civilization. our race has conquered Cannibalism anc | 

you read our own American Bernhardi—Gen. Homer Lea, in’ slavery and bloody empires that rested solely om murdes 

his Valor of Ignorance, the book which has received the un- | rapine, gladiaterial combats and avewedly wars of condau 

qualified indorsement of the military people who are now {| over most of the earth the power of irresponsible kings ru) 

preaching to us that we are gone unless we straightway arm to} in wickedness by divine right: wrung from tyranny, ignors 

the teeth?—the book which has been more responsible for our | and superstition a thousand coneossions, and put an end fore 

well-nursed fear of Japan than all causes put together. I defy | among really civilized men of the cowardly practice of duel 

any man to find anything in Bernhardi which is more frankly | and the degrading code of honor —all habits of mind 

pagan, Which more brutally denies every postulate of the Chris- | war and once thought to be as impres 

tian religion than does Gen. Homer Lea. Gen. Lea’s god is | luiman nature” as war itself But 

blind force. Force, and nothing but force, rules the nations in | are superseded by new snd better habits o 

their intercourse. According to this preacher of valor, men live But the one supreme curse of the li, the one «i: 

by conforming only to the laws of force. Hear this sentence: | thing whieh is nothing less than hell inenrnsst mies cle 

“To exist thus, individually or as a nation, man must cease- | enemy and father of more miseries than all else eon ( 

lessly endeavor not to thwart but to comprehend and live ac- | not to attack, not to question its right te be, but to bow «i 

cording to these laws that know not of him and his vain | before it as a great god of fate. Before war alone we mist be 

progeny.” helpless fatalists. For, according to our wise prophet of the \ 
Some of us, on what we consider even better authority than of life for America “ War is a biological necessity,” and 

the dictum of Gen. Lea have for a long time believed that man | but “Theorists and feminists who are but the e 

lives by conforming to the will of a righteous, personal God, who | tasms.and siekly disorders of national litt Woe 

not only knows of us and our vain progeny, but of the very falling | enough to think that it can be curbed, restris 

sparrows. But with one fell sweep Gen. Lea wipes God and | According to this man, who in every p of | 

the whole Christian morality out of existence, and then he | @bsolute contempt of the Christian God. and the Chri 

proceeds to make for us a new religion founded not on a personal ; Of the world, what is now ceing « Rirepe must be my 

God of love and righteousness but on the worship of force, | the world’s life until lui mature changes nd as: wl 

“that knows not of us and of our vain progeny.” People who | t0 change it “are helpless as Tice on the backs of wild d 

are religious according to that old mistaken notion which was | #2 as the general finds no evidence fever in all 

embodied in the teachings of Jesus Christ can do nothing to time that human nature has changed one iota, ian is conde 

alter human life for the better. They are so wildly visionary | forever to be but a fighting animal Pl one tries To 

ind so completely misread the laws of life, as Gen. Lea knows | fighting and concentrate his energy in things 

them to be, “that,” I quote again, “as far as the world is con- | ix aceful cooperation cand lumaan Tetppine 

cerned they might as well be a louse on the back of a wild | Spirit. and there is ne other school of vi 

duck as it wings it way through the stormy night.’ Gen. Lea | furnish a moral equiv: E tO & period lo 

holds that religious people who hate war are powerless to stop | 007Y With human blood shed at the hands of bis fellow tne \ 

it, but that military “experts” like the general, who believe | this is the man upen whose observation d authorit 

in it, by writing books which constantly play upon the fears of | fem any ether souree, we are told tf \ineriedt 1 | 

the people, can do a great deal toward making men more bel- | f#ht Japan, and that if we are not in hurry abort 

ligerent. He is as right in his last proposition as he is wrong in | Will permanently take and hold the whole Pacific stop | 

the first. Again I quote from our supreme alarmist: “It is in | Military calentations are so far awn cel thi 

relation to these forces that govern the formation, duration, and | Meral Vision and his spiritual reading of the destin 

dissolution of political entities, that international arbitration ; tose Who listen to him need guardians. God pity Atmer 

and disarmament are.to be considered ; not that they themselves | {he world if this creature who has not morally emerged fr 

are worth even a passing word, but for the fact of the mischiet | Tertiary age is to become our supreme prophet! And TI 


' 
that their illusive ideas are capable of bringing about.” It is | Pity the American people if they are blind and gullible « 
amusing to see the intense anxiety with which each one of the | to be deceived into thinking that when they folk Cien. Th 
modern war writers from every country, including even Bern- | 1? and the kind who put their approval upon what hy 
hardi, of Germany, views the décline of militant patriotism | tUsht, that they are really preparing for peace 

among his own people, and looks upon the growing tendency | WHAT PREPARATION 1 

to find some way to curb war as a sign of national decadence Has not Europe had 40 years of tha ‘ i 
peculiar to his own land; instead of seeing in this growing | peace? las not every uation over there been worked 


hatred of war among all free and intelligent classes a world- | vast preparedness program by its army and navy league 
wide movement big with hope for a new and happier humanity, | by its national-defense crowd, the prime movers of which 
certain in time to bring about just that change which the | all the heaviest owners in the coucerus which were to ff 


militarist says can never come. But to quote again from the | the “defense” at the best paying rate of 








412 


that 


scs% 1 } 
possible hope 


into feelin 
i that their only and safety lay ip ever 
new and ever vaster expenditures for soldiers «nd more soldiers, 
guns and more guns, and ever bigger guns, battleships, and more 
battleships? Of course, all this was done solely for “ defensive 
purposes.” Not in the whole of Europe was there anybudy 
who contemplated “ offense.” If it were not so tragic, some of 
the funniest reading in the world is that which has come out 
of every country of Europe. even by its leading philosophical 


Ph vy experts 


them, ane 


SOTReDO 


- 


minds, the men in each country all morally certain that there | 


’ 


was nothing wrong with their own “ preparedness.” I quote 
from the lengthy statement signed by the leading thinkers of 
Germany and sent out to America as the nation’s justification: 

Since the German Army when it is summoned to war represents the 
whole German people, and since the German people is peaceably dis- 
posed, 1t follows that the army can only be a defensive organization. 
Again, then, let us repeat that the German Army is a weapon which 
ean be and is used only for defense against foreign aggression. 

Well, now, that looks perfectly reasonable from a German 
standpoint. But our dear German friends do not reason at all 
that way about the arms of Russia and France or the navy of 
England. Here is what they say about the Russian arms: 

The Czar as an individual is most certainly not the instigator of the 
unspeakable horrors that are now inundating Europe. But he bears 


before God and posterity the responsibility of having allowed himself 
to be terrorized by an unscrupulous military clique. 


OUR OWN GRAND DUKES, 


Curious, isn’t it, how much more innocent look the military 
cliques on our own side of the line than those on the other? 
Again, say our peaceably disposed Germans, “ The party of the 
grand dukes in St. Petersburg and the party of the Russian 
oflicers, always ready for war, and the Pan-Slavists, the brutal 
and unscrupulous representatives of the ideal that Russian czar- 
ism was destined to rule Europe—these made the war.” Now, 
it so happens that we have but to substitute Prussians for 
grand dukes and Pan-Germanism for Pan-Slavism, and every 
one of the allies is using this identical language about the 
menace of the German cliques. The crime was always with the 
other fellow. All were sure that they were perfectly innocent 
and pure of motive. The only difficulty lay in the rather trou- 
biesome and aggravating fact, that never seems to have dawned 
upon military minds and which seems to be inherent in all pre- 
paredness programs, that that which looks entirely defensive 
to the men at the butt ends of these ever-growing and multiply- 
ing guns persisted in looking horribly offensive to everybody 
who was forced to gaze down the front end of the barrels. Of 
course ali this late unpleasantness in which Europe is at present 
involved would have been entirely avoided if they had all only 
had a few more millions of guns! If the wicked and foolish 
pacifists had not interfered with the military experts, these 
guns would have surely been on hand and peace assured—so 
reason our wise military minds. And, of course, the whole 
character of millions of guns and frowning battleships, when 
we get enough of them to be “ adequately prepared solely for 
defensive purposes ” on this side of the ocean will be so changed 
that they will look to all the world not like “ offensive things” 
but beautiful tubes of peace through which we propose to toss 
only love messages around the earth. And yet our “ wise and 
practical’ friends profess to hold a monopoly of knowledge 
concerning human nature! Instead of this preparedness pro- 
sram leading to peace in Europe, it led, as in the very nature of 
things it could not help leading, to fear and suspicion, to crimi- 
nation and recrimination, to a feverish rivalry, to spying, to 
onstant reports of alarm, until first one side and then the other 

in a perfect nightmare of dementia; to the awakening of 
all the worst elements of the human heart; and the more des- 
perately each nation tried to get “ adequately prepared” the 
certain was everybody that war was inevitable, until the 
Bernhardis and Blatchfords in each country were openly pub- 
lishing that their own nation should strike the other even with- 
out warning 


more 


WHAT WILL OUR POSTERITY THINK OF US? 


Finally, the nervous tension broke into this present mania of 
killing, which is the most horrible thing of its kind that has 
ever disgraced the human spirit. Our more reasonable descend- 
ants of 300 years hence will look back upon man’s domination 
by the military minds and philosophy of our day as the most 
weird, unreasonable, and inexcusable superstition to which the 
race has ever been subject—trial by fire and battle, the exhaus- 
tion of Europe in the vain effort to possess the Savior’s tomb, 
children’s crusades, and the burning of witches, will all appear 
manifestations of right reason in the human spirit compared to 
an age that puts itself blandly into the hands of military coteries 


ope been led by its | 
was sure to attack | 
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which thought, or pretended . 
working for peace by training millions of men day and 
to think and plan for war, and by pauperizing the peop! 
laying in ever more dangerous weapons of destruction. 

It is said of the priests of ancient Rome, who worked 
superstitions of the simple common people through thi 
posedly divine oracles, that whenever they met in the s 
they winked and laughed a derisive laugh over the generu! 
bility of human nature. I suspect that a lot of the mo 
priests of militarism are laughing up their sleeves at the 
way in which, by playing upon fear and with an adroit us 
a few catch phrases, Christian people can be led into voting 


io 


| the military program of men who feel no moral revulsion « 


war and who are themselves frankly pledged to the idea 
there is no greatness nor glory for any nation save thr 
what they call valor. They tell you that they are proposin 
enormous increase in our armaments for peace. 

Question the men who first fathered this idea of vast 
ments in Europe, and they will answer with Von Moltke. 
petual peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful dre: 
Question the men who are loudest in the demand for the 
program in America, and, like Homer Lea, they will be fi 
absolute unbelievers in the religious idea that there is a mo 
order in the universe which demands the cessation of the s! 
ding of human blood. 

The military mind and the mind of Jesus Christ and th 
who really do believe in Him as the God appointed Savio: 
the world are in absolute and irreconcilable conflict. And 
eare not whether the military mind appears in England, (: 
many, Russia, or in America, if it can not be checked in 
power of playing upon short-sighted, self-interest, and narr 
minded patriotism by preaching the gospel of force, fear, 
great armaments, it will destroy modern civilization. Eui 
right now is its first victim. And that mind is now in Ameri 
in a perfect hysteria, screaming to us that we are at the m« 
of a mad world unless we, too, go mad and surrender « 
Christian principles and practice for the worship of that Mol 
to which Europe’s children are being fed. Dr. Jefferson, onc . 
the sanest and most prophetic men in America, is absolut: 
right when he declares: 

There is no question before the world in which the future of Chris: 
anity is so vitally involved as this questien of international p: 
The church can not survive if militarism is to rule. Christianity 
languish if Cesar is to sit on the throne. A honse divided against its: 
ean not stand. A nation can not permanently have the ideals 
Christ in its homes if it enthrones the ideals of Cwsar in its cap 
We can not successively teach the boys the Golden Rule if diplor 
are lauded for ignoring it. We can not sing bymns to the God 
Love if the money of the people is progressively squandered in 
manufacture of instruments of destruction. We can not get men to 
adoringly upon Jesus dying on the cross when the magazines and po 
are filled with pete of battleships and battalions of soldiers dri! 
for the work of buman slaughter. Christianity and militarism are 
placable and deadly enemies. You can not serve them beth. You 


come at last to hate the one and love the other or you will clin ; 
the one and despise the other. 


PREPAREDNESS A CONFESSION. 

If there is such a thing as moral certainty, it is tha 
enormous increased expenditure of money for military purpos 
on the part of America at the present time is a confession 
our part that our faith in the Christian way of life for 
nations is weakening before the philosophy which has as 
most consistent advocates Homer Lea and Bernhardi. 

It is a confession that the military mind in America is alr 
more powerful than the Christian mind. Have we not ever si 
this war began in Europe hung our heads in shame and humi 
tion over a European Christianity which had so signally fai! 
in its God-appointed task to curb the murderous spirit of I: 
rope? Now is our first great opportunity to show that 
Christianity is of a different fiber. Now is our supreme oppo: 
tunity to save America from coming to whatever world confer 
ence follows this war, with our own faith in the Christ way 
nations unshaken and comparatively unpolluted. gut let us 
go to that conference with the record immediately behind us 
that we have just ordered such an increase in our own program 
of preparedness as has never been made by any other nation i 
time of peace, and it will stultify and weaken everything that 
as a nation we have to say of the moral insanity of a world 
peace that rests upon nothing but dreadnaughts and bayonets. 

If America is to enter that conference free to speak flamii 
words that shall have the value and power of example back of 
them, for a new and more rational peace footing among the 
nations, let her not now vote to spend new billions in the next 
5 or 10 years on a program which she professes to abhor. How 
much more weight our words will carry if we go there as a friend 
to all, a menace to none, and under no circumstances as a cul- 
prit called upon for repentance with all the rest. 














AMERICA NEVER MORE SAFER. 
There has never been an hour in our national 
5) vears when we were in so little danger from other nations as 


we are right now, for the following cogent reasons: To bi 
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with, the European nations have got about all the fighting on | 


their hands that they can take care of for some time to come; 
and if they should stop fighting to-morrow and pateh up some 
kind of peace between them, their hearts are so full of bitterness 
that any time within the next 15 years either side engages in 
another fight; anc it looks as if the new antagonist will keep 
the European power engaged in the front, that European power, 
whatever it be, can count on its present enemies being in 
diately upon its back. It is one of the supreme curses of 
that it ever breeds more war. Servia and Bulgarian two years 
ago were at war; and what Bulgaria is now doing to Servia, 


Lie} 


war 


that either side in the present contlict which should at any time | 


in the near future be foolish enough to attack America, can most 
certainly count on from its present enemies. That is the first 
very important fact which is entirely overlooled by our military 
people, whe profess to be so afraid of America’s invasion. 


But | 


they tell us that if it is not the Gerinans from Europe who are | 


coing to invade us, it is certain to be the Japanese. 


The Japanese are one of the heaviesi taxed peoples in the | 


world. They are still under the burden of the debt left by their 
war with Russia. More than 35 per cent of Japan’s foreign trade. 
by which alone she is able to keep alive, is with America. The 


moment she declares war on America that large proportion of | 
With what Japan has recently | 


her income immediately ceases. 


done to Germany’s oriental possessions still rankling in German | 


hearts, and with the Kaiser’s remark that “Germany never 
forgets ” cherished by his people as a profound piece of states- 


manship, in less than 48 hours after Japan strikes at us it will | 


occur to the Germans that such will be a good time to settle old 
scores with the island empire. 

If Germany emerges from this war victorious and able to 
fight anybody, and determined to fight somebody, all tremendous 
“ ifs,’ she will. in all probability, first try smaller and more 
aecessible nations close at home. The moment she started for 
the United States she would not only have on her hands the 
most powerful Nation in the world in potential resources, but 
all of her present enemies besides. 

America to-day has not only the protection of her Navy, upon 


| less men E 


which she has spent billions of dollars; of her virtually un- | 


limited power as a fighting nation were she attacked by a trans- 
eceanie enemy; has not only the protection of vast seas about 
her, across which no nation eould bring an invading army with- 
out enormous risks, but in addition to all these, because she has 
kept out of the present world insanity, she has half the world 
arrayed against the other half, each side ready to attack the 
other that first takes us on as an enemy. Our guns, our power, 
our distance from the base of the attacker’s supplies, eur vast 
potential resources, already enormously increased into actual 
resources by our engagement in the manufacture of ammunition 
for the present European war, plus all the resources of either 
side in Europe which does not attack us, is not after all such 
a deplorable defense as our military men, who, for public con- 
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hopes and joys of life that bel y to uA Wo { 
these dead bodies could be gathered to hel } \ 

grave where they might lie I! their hideou 

ghastliness, and stench, whil ind it we 
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rHE AWFUL RE 
Do not tell me that Europe ean bury five or ten 1 ’ f 

her best trained soldiers and still be prepared for conquest. But 
that is not all. Besides these five or ten millions of dead ms 
} taken out of the world at just that period when they are best 
fitted to pay back some equivalent for the infinite pains of 
rearing. Europe will have to provide for the eare and support 
of an equal number of millions of living cripples—poor, hand 
less, armless, legless, maimed, blind. and mentally derangs 

no war in history has produced thing like the ins 4 
this one--crentures who have been rendered absolutely unfit 
for military services and economically inefficient for life by the 


These help 


fires of hell through which they have been passed 


urope must provide for Allowing $1 per day as the 
‘ivernge earning power of these 5.000.000 men who were slain, 
und 50 cents a day as the earning power of the cripples. in the 
next SO years Europe will be just $90.000,000.000 poorer for 
having slaughtered and maimed these victims 


But that is not all. Besides these hosts of dead nd eripy 
there will be the millions of widews left to be the sole support 
of from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 helpless little half-orphan chil 
dren who are to struggle for bare existence in an econ f 
order swamped in debt and more frightfully disarranged than 

|any that complex modern civilization has ever witnessed rhe 
} war itself is ineonceivably horrible; but the reconstruction 


sumption, dream nightmares day and night and profess to see | 


the land swarming with victorious conquerors, would have us 
believe. 


WHERE MILITANT LOGIC FAILS. 


There is something else radieally wrong with the reasoning 
powers of those who are howling for more guns. 
look the fact that while Germany has spent 40 years in preparing 


for this war, that every day she engages in war she is not only | 


They over- 


shattering her enemy’s guns and supplies, she is using up her 


own supply of all that constitutes her fighting efficiency. There 
have been single battles around a single city in which during 
one hour 200,000 high explosives have been discharged from 
German guns alone. And the fronts where the fighting is always 
going on with more or less intensity stretch over a distance of 
many hendreds of miles. 

The life of all vast guns which it takes months to manufae- 
ture is limited. A certain number of discharges and the hellish 
things rack themselves to pieces so that they are no longer 
accurate. Our own Hudson Maxim has recently shown 
modern warfare is so exhausting on ordinary rifles that each 


that | 


Soldier must be supplied with four in order to be certain that | 


one shall always be ready for action. Let this war go on for 
months and months, as in all human probability it vill go on— 
possibly for years—and German preparedness, which our people 


are being so sedulously taught to fear, will be a thing greatly | 


decimated and attenuated compared to what it was when the 
war began, not only in men and money, as I shall presently 


period is to witness for years to come, a silent human 1 


which will rival in its torments the fiercest of the battle fiel 
| ‘So one with Christian sympathies and imagination, the 
dition of Europe's poor, even before this holocaust. was Hitt 
less than tragic. What will this be for the survivors of 
i deluge of blood? ‘The soldiers died amid the excitement of 
battle and their agonies were soon over. But what human | 
,¢an conceive the bitterness of life to these millions of widows 
jand ehildren pinched by slow but certain starvation, as they 
cry for bread, and finally lie down to die in festering heaps 
amid the universal ruin wrought by war? Men who mensure 
| the aftereffects of this war by other wars of the past, forget 
that the last half-century has witnessed the eno 
| of city life, and complex industrial interdependen 
After other wars most of the people were on soil w 
i could dig at least a subsistence out of the ronned [3 
} a vast part of Europe’s population is in great indust 
where literally the daily bread depends upen the unintert 
play of industrial and economic forces. Only t et 
| have witnessed at close hand the misery of large els 
; industrial workers of a great city durir the ti 
ean begin to conceive of the unutterable herr his 
the laboring people of a continent which has destreved it ! 
winners, wiped out billions of its pre ctive pre { 
all its free capital for the work of ey But t } 
seen of human misery for the laborir eople in on 
ean cities in time of nonemploy ment s but a gentle zeqd to 
a cyclone, compared to the Inevitable miseries and ; 
} are coing to fall like meountnins wupon ft} city 1 t 
| Europe's industrial centers during the firs 
tion following this continual su Here is I 
1 beggar j ‘ulation \ 


show, but also in all the ordnances of war itself. Every day infinite madness whiel 
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to-morrow’s sun shines, out of this struggle of the common 
people who are left in Europe there are going to grow revolu- | 
tions on such a scale and so irresistible that the minds still 


haunted, after this war is over with insane dreams of military | 


ambition, will be kept busy at home for a long time to come. 
THOUGHTS WHICH APPEAL. 

The world will have never seen such suffering and want to be 
ministered unto in the name of the merciful God as will be 
found in Europe during the first deeade following the close of 
the present war. If that is true, and the words of Jesus Christ 
concerning human brotherhood mean anything whatever to us, 
we are forced to the conclusion that if there ever was a time 
when it was not only unnecessary and unwise, but positively 
criminal for a great nation to be thinking supremely of arms, 
and talking preparedness, such is the time with America to-day. 

What an indictment of the feebleness and littleness of our 
own Christian spirit les in this awful fact that at a time when 
all the people from whose loins we sprung and froni whom we 
have received our religion, our art, and all the great construc- 
tive ideas of our civilization, all that has made us what we are— 
when these to whom we are close akin in blood and ideals and 
religion are dying by the millions and being plunged irresistibly 
forward into vast hells of universal misery and death, that the 
mind of America should be excited over nothing but getting 
ready to fight those who are left. 

Surely if there is a Father in heaven who in any degree re- 
sembles the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, He sorrows not more 
over Europe's tragedy than He does over America’s threatened 
apostasy, when, in such an hour as this in the world, markets 
and stocks and trade, and battleships and guns, and soldiers and 
“ preparedness ” interest us a thousand times more than any- 
thing that Jesus Christ ever said. Call me a lunatic if you will, 
a fool, a freak, a mollycoddle, a coward, a knave, I can not but 
hold that Jesus Christ’s ideal of the kingdom of a God on earth 
among men where men bear to one another brotherly relations, 
is something as much more worth dying for than a nation as 
the British Empire is vaster than an African tribe. And if it is 
sood and heroic and right for men to spend all, even life itself, 
for patriotism, it is infinitely more good and righteous for Chris- 
tians to risk something, yes, all, in the effort to establish some 
sort of a world order in which men of different nations may not 
he set to blowing off each other’s heads every time some intrigu- 
ing fool upon a throne can get his hand on a hair trigger. 

Would that America to-day were not under the domination of 
ininds who see nothing in human nature but that which is re- 
sponsive to fear. Would that we really were a Christian people. 
Would that once again we could believe in the common people as 
our forefathers believed when they founded a Republic which 
was ‘of the people, for the people, and by the people.’ Would 
that at this hour in the light of the world’s history our Nation 
could be led as one people, not by the priests of Baal but by the 
mind of Christ and the God in whom we profess to trust, to do 
for once in the world a great Christian thing. If America has 
S2,000,000,000 to take from productive industry in the next 
decade let her not put it into things which will inevitably be 
used by the military minds of all other nations as an excuse and 
as a self-evident reason why they, too, should proceed to get more 
heavily prepared; let her not put it into things which must, in 
the very nature of things, be used to help blow the fires of hate 
und fear and suspicion around the whole earth ; into things which 
thereby may bring on other wars, or, if no wars come, can do no 
human being any earthly good. If we were a Christian people 
at this very hour Congress, instead of being beseeched by a great 
daily press and by thousands of excited citizens over the ques- 
iion of billions for preparedness, would be pressed by millions 
of Americans demanding that as a Nation we be prepared to 
minister generously to all the distress of the European world. 
‘The money spent to help the Belgians in their hour of supreme 
need has more completely disarmed Belgian animosity toward 
us than all the power of German arms could ever do. 

While this generation lasts the man in Belgium who would 
propose evil for America would be looked upon by his country- 
ine as nothing less than a moral monster. What has done this 
wonderful thing? Christian kindness, charity, and a living 
sense of human brotherhood. By the time this war has ended 
all Europe will be in a state of ruin and misery, want, and ex- 
haustion rivaling that of Belgium. If we could take that hour 
to do for Europe what American philanthropy has done for 
Belgium, we would put an end among the common people of 
every nation over there to the power of any mad set of fools 
who would be insane enough to want to fight us. 

MUST WE GO MAD, TOO? 

Sut to all such ideas it is replied that the German people 

have gone mad; that they are in the hands of men who, when 


ee 





they find that they ean not get indemnities from the devastated 
Europe about them, will cross the sea, because we are rich, 
and take it from us unless we are immediately armed. There 
are thousands of our people, one regrets to acknowledge, who 
have been so badly frightened that they honestly believe this. 
Fear hath torments. And frighten a man bad enough, and his 
imagination will turn every sound in the house into an invading 
thief. When I was a child and “saw things in the dark” [ 
spent a night of absolute terror looking at the bull’s eye of a 
burglar’s lantern, which, when daylight came on and sanity 
returned, turned into the kindly coals in the fireplace before 
which i dressed in warmth and comfort. 

Are these terrors justified by the facts? We turn our eyes 
to Europe and what do we find? Nations whose combined 
wealth, when they went into this war, roughly speaking, was in 
the neighborhood of $270,000,000,Q00. What it is to-day, since 
the falling of their stocks, no one can tell. The fright over thy 
Morocco incident sent Germany's stocks tumbling down at th: 
rate of millions. But these nations before going into this wai 
owed for wars already fought $27,000,000,000, a debt so vasi 
that it could not be paid and never will be paid. 

It is difficult for the human mind to grasp an idea of a billio: 
When we get into military expenditures we ascend up into asti 
nomical distances and measurements. It is the only “ heavenly 
thing about the whole military program. But, if you will figure 
up, you will discover that there have been comparatively onl) 
a little over a billion minutes since Christ was born into the 
world. Well, when this war began Europe owed for wars she 
had already fought $27 for every minute of the Christian era 
That war debt was a veritable millstone around the necks of 
Surope’s peasantry. But now, in this year and a half of fighting 
Europe bas already run up a war debt larger than for all the 
wars of the preceding Christian centuries, and she now owes 
more than a dollar for war for every second, every tick of thie 
clock, since the Son of Man was here on earth. 

CALCULATING THE MONEY COST. 

These nations are engaged in a mad struggle which is eating 
into their common possessions during the first year at the rate 
of $20,000,000,000 in actual borrowed money. If we add the 
cost of what they have destroyed, it runs up, from the best esti 
mates I can find, into forty or forty-five billions a year. Now 
this year, according to the statement of Dr. Karl Helffelrech, 
secretary of the Germany treasury, in a recent speech befor 
the Reichstag, it is costing all the belligerents eighty-two and 
one-half million dollars a day; more than thirty billions a yeu 
in money, and a corresponding destruction of property goes on. 
How long are they going to fight? Of course no human being 
ean tell with certainty, but they all declare, even after this 
year and a half of mutual slaughter, that it is a finish fight, 
and that they will conquer or spend the last man and farthing 
in the effort to do so. Would that they could be stopped at this 
very hour; but, unfortunately, nations mad enough to begin 
fighting are like men pushed over a precipice, they can not be 
reached, and they do not come to themselves until they have all 
struck bottom. The time to stop war is not after they are over 
the precipice. The neutral world can do little to stop this war ; 
but God pity humanity if after 40 years more of scientific in- 
vention the earth ever knows another war. It is that war of 
40 years hence that all friends of humanity and of peace ought 
to be preventing right now. 

How long are the nations going to fight? Lord Kitchener, 
said to be one of the greatest soldiers in Europe, warned the 
English nation at the outbreak of the present hostilities that they 
were in it for at least three years. Here is a nice mathematica! 
problem to work on. If it took England three years and cost her 
$1,560,000,000 to conquer a hundred thousand Boers in South 
Africa, how long will it take her and her allies, and what wil! 
it cost them, to whip more than a hundred millions of people who 
have been preparing for 40 years for this particular conflict? 
And, if it has cost Germany the best soldiers of her marvelously 
prepared military machine millions and millions of men who 
were in the prime of their fighting efficiency, so that to-day she 
is employing mere youths and men over 40 years of age, and 
billions and billions of dollars to conquer but a relatively siall 
and insignificant part of her enemies’ territory, how long will 
it take her and what will it cost her to conquer 200,000.000 of 
people who have, and will keep for years, the possession of the 
seas, and can draw on the ends of the earth for their supplies? 


TO THINK OF BELGIUM IS TO WEEP. 

The war has swept over little Belgium, and men with hearts 
ean not think of Belgium’s condition without tears leaping to 
their eyes. It swept over a goodly part of France and left the 
land in ashes. It has swept back and forth over Poland and 
that is in ashes. It has gone into the edge of Russia and that 
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is a wilderness. It has passed over Servia, and Servia is no | nay, they w hs \ 
more. It has swept over a goodly part of Urumiah, and more than | all are poverty; 
a million of inoffensive men, women, and children are decim indee We lit | \ 
and wiped out of existence by the hand of those whom Ger we had at the head o 





chancellors call “our noble allies.” It has turned the Austrian | al L 
Alps, which reached into heaven, into veritable pits of hell. | portunity to free 
Once let those splendid German battle lines give way and Ger- 


many, too, will go up in smoke, and become in every part where <s 

war flames have spread a charred chaos in which the unhappy | At ox Close OF CMS Stupid Lat! 
survivors will be kept alive only through soup kitchens. Mean- | WOWG Have happened if firs 
while, what of the navies whose deadly powers we are taught | Meh People of Europe ure going t 


so much to dread? Week by week and month by month German OCTOre, - os on 
. . . . + , 1 Trl , as “ST 
French, English, and Russian cruisers and battleships go down | '2terno < as it the 3 
. ws those from al 
from shot and shell, torpedoes and mines, by ones and twos and was i - es 
our repeated and iny 


fours. 1 
. . . . that w } } st hi 
Months ago it was announced that Germany, in her terrible il tl — ; 
. ° . . ° ‘i ne LicTate "y ‘ Te 
eqme of hunting down English commercial ships, had lost over . ~ our |! 


60 of her submarines. It is true that thus far the main body of | [He Peeple ot Europ 

the English and German fleets are untouched: but the war is | UME Was high and mighty 
not yet ended, and those last desperate efforts that dying nations yet, Oks Menacin = au el 
will make before surrendering are not over. If the time ever | Pw" SUbt) ite! pecem 


does come—and it may, nay, in all probability, it will come— alae 
when the English and German fleets clash, and before that day’s | Y?POPEUn ty to a 
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battle is over it is within the renlm of possibility that America | , ee os are FUCY, <ul 

may find herself in the unenviable position of being not the | (, chic 7 —— t 

second or third, but the first rate sea power of the world, and See ere eee eae eee ( peo ti] 

all this without building another battieship. ah Deiag il ramen ee <page 

Let this war go on for another 18 mont} as it will go on] ,,° ee 

unless it ends in an absolute draw, in which case Europe will | U6 Ses to the great i 

herself seriously propose some less dangerous method of keeping an . a _ 1 ae ii “4 

the peace than that of preparedness—but let it drag on for a ae we see one Genes « 

months more, possibly years, costing every day it lasts $50,000,000 | — ee —s — ry eq 

a day—eighty-two and a half millions a day, according to the , os ; or : a a ae 

most recent statement of the German secretary of the imperial a sah 7s 7 n 

treasury—a sum sufficient to build one or one and a half Panama | “T° % oe : m J I 

Canals once a week, and there will not be left free money any- | U@*' Scere ol ye 

where in all Europe sufficient to fit out a formidable expedition | “''") Se FUN Wels — an 

against the United States. Ln eee eee ee ee eee 
HOW THE MONEY CENTER HAS SHIFTED a : r pl 30) ; = , 

Already the money centers of the world have moved from | people in all Europ 

London and Parts and taken up their permanent headquarters, | 1S & possibilit f 

for the next half century at least, in New York City and Chi- Iipal 

cago. The only formidable wars which are going to be fought, The ir tl 

or, by any human possibility, can be fought, by any of the great | Hical, v rsed Europe if A 

.nodern nations after this war closes will Le on borrowed capi- | have m: her great. Bet 

tal. Borrowed from where? From the Asiatic Nations? They | feud is eternal. The caus ( 

have not got it. From Africa? Africa has not got it. From Eu- | only kind of Christianity i hict 

rope? Does any man who has not lost his faculties imagine that by | lieve. If America in this hour had 

the time European statesmen get through settling with the people | forward-looking sy) 

of Europe over more than a hundred-billion-dollar debt—which | to found her, and of tl 

can not be paid and much of it must ultimately be repudiated— | Dow in timorous fear | ( 

that these people can be immediately hoodwinked into giving wp | coined in kings’ houses and fos dying | 


what little they have left to embark on a new venture of blood | who hate democrac Shi 
and death, which, if the conquest of America were its object, | Coast with the cry 1! 
would be longer and in the end costlier than the insane struggle | of its bondage of debt an 
that has just closed? No; the money for the conquest of | forts, and arsenals into 
America can not be found in Asia, Europe, or Africa. The only | geod will and fello 
spot on the face of the earth where there will be any free money | along these lines u 


for a long time to come is in the United States. America, be- | Supreme opportunity 
cause she has thus far kept comparatively free from the domina- | that infinite crime and 


tion of military minds and the philosophy of. preparedness, | last and, in many respects, gr 
finds herself great, free, and prosperous, while all the rest of the | should have been clut 


' be“ 


earth has destroyed its fittest manhood and hopelessly engulfed | nigh divine power only for evi 


itself in debt, which can be dealt with only by repudiation. Once | the civilization which |} been 1 
let nations begin to repudiate their debts and the bankers of the | ment than this; that afte 
world will for a long time to come have far less interest in the | scientific discovery and advai 
loan game for preparedness and war than they have ever before | it is only in the realms a 


shown. } 


has been given the mon 
Let the United States say to Europe: “ We will help you to | Show what it could do% 
rebuild your cities and factories; we will furnish capital for 

every legitimate venture which looks to the rehabilitation of 
your industrial, economic and social order, but not one dollar 





will we supply to any nation in Europe which proposes to re- tle inades 

build its military equipment so that it is a menace to civiliza- en 

tion; not one dollar will we loan to any nation that holds back I 
from a world organization which will to a large extent limit 

the possibility, dread, and costliness of war ’’—let America say wi 

this, and there is not a nation in Europe, no matter what its \ 

military minds think, that can force back’ on the world the | day in V 

horrors of preparedness. The trade and good will of the United | Now it is prop 

States, because we alone possess free capital and purchasing a day. And then t 

power, will be absolutely essential to the rehabilitation of every | say, “ We want, ! 


European State. When they quit fighting among themsel 


ives, for havi 


unless they do it immediately, their free capital will be gone— | freely) 1. Tf 
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lars for every man she killed in the Boer War. It took less | in his efforts to maintain generally the rights of humanity 


than $2.50 per man to save a life in turning Panama, the deadli- | 


est climate on earth, into a region having the lowest death rate 
in the world. Such is the difference between the cost of science 
as an agency of death or as an agency of life. 

If but a fractional part of the money and scientific ingenuity 
snd forethought which have been spent in battleships and forts, 
torpedoes and target practice, and in creating these twenty-odd 
niliions of scientifically trained and equipped soldiers who are 
finally set to mutually slaughtering one another, and _ inci- 
dentally piling uy a seventy-five or a hundred billion dollar 
debt—if but a fractional part of what the world has spent in 
killing and getting ready to kill had been devoted to the crea- 
tion of knowledge, mutual understanding, and good will among 
the nations; to sanitation, running down the causes and sources 
nnd breeding places of disease and preventable death; to wiping 
out the causes of poverty and crime and misery and human ig- 
norance, there is not a nation in all the world which would not 
be, in all that ministers to human happiness and well-being, in- 
conceivably above its present status, and the unrestrained mili- 
tary mind has done this infinite evil. It has robbed us of the 
incalculable wealth and happiness that might have been ours; 
it has slaughtered our brothers; it has hardened our hearts; 
it has clouded our faith; it has made us deny every postulate 
of the religion which we profess to believe and has left us in a 
world of blood and tears, sorrows and desolation more tragic 
than any the earth has ever known since God saw all that He 
had made and called it good. 

Militarism and Christianity can not live together. If Christi- 
nnity and democracy do not conquer militarism now, militarism 
will for a long time to come cripple both. In that struggle 
where ought the sympathies and example of the people of 
America to be found? 


Our Foreign Poliey. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 





In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 26, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks 
by reading the following telegram and letter bearing upon our 
foreign policy : 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 25, 1916. 
lion. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly petition you to use your best efforts and exert your 
influence to preserve to this country their unalterable rights and inter- 
est which are now jeopardized, and to uphold the position taken by 
our President, which is to prevent the abardonment of the honor and 
prestige of the United States and to sacrifice forever the rights for 
which our President is now so ably and strongly contending. 

W. S. SHIELDS. li. M. JOHNSTON. 
Cary F. SPENCE. Davin C, CHAPMAN, 
M. I). ARNOLD, J. ALLEN SMITH. 
A. A. BLow. J. E. BRISCOE, 


Dear Mc.: It seems to me that while we want to keep out of war 
with Germany and all other nations, that for Congress, by resolution, 
or the administration to take the proposed step that this country will 
assent to any nation sinking without warning so-called “ defensively 
armed"? merechantmen will be disastrous, and a complete backing down 
by the United States from the position it has heretofore taken, and will 
jead us into inevitable trouble. It is a change from heretofore 
accepted international law and will for that reason be an unneutral 
act on our part. It will alienate all the allied nations with whom we 
are now dealing, and almost destroy our commerce with them. But 
the worst feature is that if we do that, the bars will be completely 
down, and the Germans will sink all ships without regard to the 
facts, and then claim they were armed or that they had good 
reason to think so, and then we will be left to negotiate for the 
next 20 years about the facts. It will practically destroy our com- 
meree. If we had the ships of our own to do business, it might be 
another matter from a business standpoint though not from a stand- 
point of justice and humanity; but we have not the ships, and you 
will see, in my opinion, that if this step is taken it will mean a 
slump in business that will cost this country millions, and the Demo- 
eratie Party loss of control. 

I know you are in a better position to judge of the proper thing 
to do than I am, but I am writing this as the opinion of one of your 
constituents, and I believe that opinion is pretty general here. 

Yours, truly, 
R. M. Barron. 

While not indorsing each particular argument advanced by 
these constituents of mine, | do most earnestly indorse the posi- 
tion taken in both communications, namely, that in this crisis 


it is the duty of every patriotic citizen to uphold our President 
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especially the rights of Americans on the high seas. 

For more than a year and a half President Wilson has, under 
most difficult circumstances, kept us out of war and at the same 
time has in the highest and truest sense defended and upheld 
American rights and American honor. No President could have 
done more than this, and few could or would have done as well, 
Tor these two things alone he is entitled to the highest respect 
and deepest gratitude of the American people. Our foreign 
policy is peculiarly in the hands of the Executive. The most 
of us agree that in the past 19 months he has done marvelously 
well in keeping us out of trouble. He has peculiar knowledge 
of the situation that we as a body do not have. We have 
trusted him up to this date and he has not failed us. Whil 
almost all the other great nations are up to their eyes in trouble, 
ours, under his leadership, is at peace with all the world. 
Whether one is for him or against him, one must admit these 
facts. Let us continue to uphold and sustain him. 

I believe these constituents of mine, who, as I personally 
know, are men of the highest standing in Tennessee, are simply 
giving voice to a sentiment that prevails in our entire country, 
and for these reasons I ask that their views may be placed in the 
Recorp. Judge Barton is a former member of the Court of 
Appeals of Tennessee. I put these communications in the 
Recorp to show that the old Volunteer State stands always in 
the front ranks of those who wish to uphold American rights 
and honor. 





Four Million Dollars’ Worth of Favoritism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 
OF MISSOURI. 
In rue House or REpresENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 28, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, a Member of Congress is 
foolhardy who ventures to attack any of the hoary-headed 
abuses of the Government service in Washington. 

When the bill making appropriations for the expenses of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments of the Goy- 
ernment was under consideration by the Committee on Appro- 
priations I introduced an amendment providing that clerks and 
employees in all branches of the public service in Washington 
be required to perform eight hours’ service in each working 
day. The amendment was adopted by the committee alimost 
unanimously and reported as part of the bill. Immediately 
storm of protest broke out on the part of the merchants and the 
press of Washington. The newspapers of the Capital were filled 
with little else for days I was caricatured as trying to in- 
duce good old Uncle Sam to become a slave driver! Abusive 
and anonymous letters poured in upon me. I was threatened 
with misrepresentation and vilification at home that would 
defeat me for reelection. The merchants held meetings to de- 
nounce me and to bluff and bully all who could be brought 
within the sphere of their influence to vote against the change 
1 was held up to scorn as apn enemy of labor and as an ignorant 
demagogue. It was even pointed out that I had been instru- 
mental in curbing the evils of tax dodging in the District of 
Columbia; that 1 was the author of a law requiring property 
owners in Washington to pay part of the cost of street im- 
provements in front of their own property and relieve Uncle 
Sam of that expense, and therefore 1 was a dangerous man. 
The attitude of the Washington press is epitomized in an edi 
torial squib in the Herald: 

It will be recalled that Representative BorLANpD, who by an amend 


ment to an appropriation bill seeks to compel the Government clerks to 
work an extra hour each day, is the author of another amendment, 


} which now compels property owners .n Washington to pay for paving 


i 


the streets. His popularity in Washington is thus easily explained. 


Why all this tempest in a teapot? Is there anything in- 
human or oppressive in requiring Government clerks to work a 
standard day of eight hours? 

The facts are simply these: In some of the departments in 
Washington the clerks work only seven hours a day. In other 
departments—for example, in the Government Printing Office and 
in the Ordnance r'actory at the navy yard—the employees work 
eight hours. When I first came to Congress, in 1909, the em- 
ployees of the Kansas City post office and other great post 
offices throughout the Nation were working 9, 10, and 11 hours 
in some cases, 
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Iam a believer in the eight-hour law. and after a spirite 
fizht we secured an eight-hour day for postal employees throug 
out the Union. This was considered a notable victory. Since 
then Congress has passed laws giving an eight-hour day to em 
ployees on Government work, to employees on public work in 
the District of Columbia, and to women wageworkers in private 
employ in the District of Columbia. During all of this time 
clerks in certain of the executive offices in Washington were 
working only seven hours a day. This is a lingering remnant 
of the old political system before civil service Game into exist- 
ence, when clerks were appointed by political influence and 
eoverned by favoritism. At one time in the dim past clerks in 
Washington worked only six hours a day. As the business of 
the Government grew this time was extended, partly by law 
and partly by Executive order, to six and a half, seven, 
seven and a half, and eight hours; so that while the hours 
of labor of Government employees throughout the country 
have been cut down to the standard day of eight hours the 
tendency in Washington has been to. climinate favoritism 
and discrimination by increasing the working day to the 
same standard schedule. Thus it happens that there still 
remains a discriminition in favor of the clerks in certain de 
partments who work on a seven-hour schedule and are thus 
constituted a privileged class. Such a discrimination is unjust 
and ivdefensible. The proposed amendment will not affect the 
hours of those who are already working eight hours, but will 
equalize the hours of labor among all Government eimployees, 
While the Government ought not to require unusual hours of 
service, except in emergencies, the most fervid imagination 
can not see anything inhuman or oppressive in this proposal 

Economists, philanthropists, and labor leaders have all agreed 
that eight hours is a normal day's work. They have taught 
that the day should be divided into three’ periods; that the 
worker should have eight hours for rest, eight hours for meals 
and social improvement, and, having these, he is in fit condi- 
tiov for eight hours of productive labor. Even in the case of 
women and children, no different rule was made, but in some 
cases even a limitation to nine hours was considered a reform. 
This is the first time, to my knowledge, that anyone has had 
the audacity to contend that an cight-hour schedule was in 
human and oppressive. 

Uncle Sam’s pay roll in the District of Columbia is about 
$50,000,000 a year. Not all of this would be affected by the 
change, but it is estimated that a suving of about $4,000,000 
annually would result from requiring a full day’s work frem 
Government employees. As the pay roll increases annually 
with the growth of the Nation’s business, the saving in future 
vears will be greater. The longer the abuse continues the 
more it is costing the American people. The money in the 
federal Treasury belongs to the taxpayers. It all comes out 
of the pockets of the people. It represents the blood and toil 
of those who support their Government. It is a trust fund 
to be paid out only for an adequate and legal return. Taxa- 
tion in some form must be borne by the people to pay the ex- 
penses of government, but under the Democratic principle 
taxation must be limited to the actual needs of the Govern- 
ment, honestly and economically administered. 

Can Congress defend the placing of taxes upon the farmers 
and business men of the land to furnish gratuities for privi- 
leged classes? Since the tariff has failed us as a souree of 
revenue, it is necessary to look around for other means of 
taxation. If we propose a tax to-day the people will ask and 
Will have a right to demand an answer to the question, * What 
do you intend to do with this money?” Can we reply, “ We 
are taxing you at least $4,000,000 extra in order to pay salaries 
to an extra number of Government clerks ”? 

“We dislike to put them to the inconvenience of working 
full day, and therefore we will put the burden on you taxpay 
ers?” The American taxpayers would rejoin: “In that case 
we shall take matters in our own hands. It is no disgrace to 
feed at the public crib, but it is bad manners to keep both feet 
in the trough.” ; 

; besides the extra force that must be employed there are other 
inconveniences in the short day. The public offices should be 
open the full business hours of the day in order to properly 
transact public business. Business men come at great expense 
from all over the United States to transact business at the dk 
partments. Their time is always limited, and they are under ex- 
pense during their stay in Washington. If they ean not fi 


1 


finish 
their business by the middle of the afternoon they must re- 
turn te their hotels and stay over another day to await the con 
venience of the Government clerks. If they think to take time 
by the forelock by going to the departments at the hour in the 
morning at which they would begin business in their home tor 
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profit or convenience of those who choose to own property or do 
business here 

While we can understand the attitude of these local mer- 
chants, their interests can not be given weight against the | 
interests of the taxpayers of the Nation. While these depart- | 
ment-stoere proprietors denounce as inhuman an eight-hour day 
for Government clerks I have not noticed that they are willing 
te concede a shorter day to their own employees. They like 
to regulate their private business upon the basis of the fewest | 
number of employees and the longest possible hours. 

It has only been a few months since these same men were 
protesting vigorously to Congress against a law limiting to eight 
hours the time of wage-working women in private employ in 
the District of Columbia. They said it was “ inhuman ~and 
oppressive” to forbid them for working their shop girls as 
long as they plensed. They are still protesting that it will ruin 
fhe retail business of Washington and drive trade to Baltimore. 
Whrt 2a delightfully elastic conscience these patriots have! 
low warmly they are interested in the cause of labor! 

In the very set of resolutions passed by the Retail Merchants’ | 
Association of Washington condemning the Borland amend- 
ment as inhuman and oppressive, they also condemn the eight- 





hour law for women passed by Congress which prevents them | 
working their shopgir!: 10 and 12 hours a day! Could sordid | 
stupidity go further than this? 

Another powerful class who are very bitter against the amend- 
ment are the real-estate speculators of Washington. Building | 
houses and selling them on the installment plan to Government | 
clerks is a very profitable business. The clerk is a good risk. 
His pay and position is sure. He works for an employer who 
never misses a pay roll; who never goes out of business; who 
never has a strike, leckout, or boycott; and who sees that his 
employees pay their debts. On with the dance! More clerks, 
more houses. Let the taxpayer of the Nation bear the burden. 
Here the interest of the landowning class is directly opposed 
io the interests of the Nation and its taxpayers. 

Let those Congressmen who believe that clerks in Washing- 
tion should be a privileged class vote against this provision. 
Let those who believe in discriminating between Government 
employees in the same grade of service vote against it. Let 
those who believe in soaking the American taxpayer vote 
against it. Let those who believe in truckling to the sordid 
selfishness of private interest in Washington vote against it. 
And let those who believe that the public is not entitled to 
have the Government offices open during the usual business 
hours of the day vote against it! 





Bonding Post-Office Employees. 
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HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix vor House or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
Vonday, February 28, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave of the 
House granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
bonding feature of the Post Office appropriation bill, I desire 
io insert that provision of the bill. 

Section 2 of the bill provides: 


Sec, 2. That hereafter the Postmaster General shall have authority 
and he is hereby empowered to assess and collect a sum of money, or 
fee, not in exeess of 75 per eent of the present rates of bonds now in 
force, from each officer and employee of the Postal Service with the 
United States ef America through the Post Office Department who are 
now, or hereatter may be, required by law to give bond, and to create 
and establish with the money or moneys derived from such assessments 
and collections a guaranty fund to indemnify the United States of 
America for losses incurred because of, or by reason of, the failure of 
any of the said officers or employees to faithfully perform and discharge, 
or for impreperly performing and discharging, the duties and obliga- 
tions imposed on the said officers or employees by reason of their ac- 
ceptance of such office or employment, and a sum of money or fee not 
in excess of the rates of bonds now in force from each contractor with 
the United States of America through the Post Office Department who 
are now, or hereafter may be, required by law to give bond by reason 
of their acceptance or execution of such contract. 

And the Postmaster General is further authorized and empowered to 
prescribe such regulations as may be necessary to create and maintain 
a guaranty fund ard to pay in full from such guaranty fund any per- 
son or persons whe have incurred or suffered loss or losses for which 
the United States is liable: Provided, That any officer or employee ma 
give bond, with surety or sureties approved by the Postmaster General, 
in tieu of and in the place of an assessment for or contribution to the 
said guaranty fun: Provided further, That the Postmaster General 
may, in hiv discretion, require and secure a bond for the faithful and 
proper performance and discharge of the duties and obligations of any 
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office or employment in addition to the assessment for and contri! 
tion to the said guaranty fund: And provided further, That the 
mium of such bond shail be charged against and paid from the 
guaranty fund: And prorided further, That the establishment I 
operation of said system shall be without additional cost to the Gover: 
ment, 

This is not appropriating money for the conduct of the Post 
Office Service. It is new legislation and an innovation in th 
regulation of conducting the post-office business. In recommend 
ing this provision of the bill the chairman of the committee said: 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much discussion and feeling about t} 
question, but it can be very clear that there can be and is no oppositio 


pr 
pre 


| to it except from selfish motives. Briefly stated, the position of 


department in offering this legislation is that such action will result 
material saving of money which is now paid in premiums to suret 
companies. 

Second. It will stimulate bidding and competition and restore co1 
dence in the minds of the public. 

Third. It will prevent cotlusion among bidders and unwarranted 
and unfair action by surety companies and their agents. 

Fourth It will epable the department to handle and keep within it 
control confidential information which is now furnished to surety cor 
panies by bidders long before it reaches the department, as well as t 
decide for itself whether or not a competitor is competent or qualifies 
to perform service cn proposals submitted by him. 

Fifth. It will prevent the restriction and dictation of the amount 


| bids, such ax has been referred to in this report. 


They therefore recommend that the present system of bonding o 
star-route, screen-wagon and other contracts be abolished, and in lie 
thereof that a law be enacted containing such provisions as may b 
deemed necessary in order to have such contracts in the future bonded 
by the Government. 

A specific case is mentioned by the honorable chairman of th 
committee showing that the Government lost $20,000 on a singh 
contract because the bonding company refused to bond a con- 
tractor unless the contractor would raise his bid from $44.000 
to $64,000. It looks very strange to the ordinary business man 
that the Government would award a $44,000 contract to a con- 
tractor at $64,000, lay the blame on the bonding company, and 
seek to charge up the loss to the Government of $20,000 to any 
bonding company. Has it come to pass that the Government of 
the United States could find only one man to whom it could let 
a single contract? And if the contract was only a $44,000 
contract and worth that price, why did it let the contract for 
$64,000? This certainly looks like extravagance with a venge 
ance. Then, again, why does the Government charge up the loss 
to the bonding company? Is there not in this broad land any 
other person who could give ample security to the Government 
for a $44,000 contract? Or must the contract be limited to a 
single person with security from a bonding company? What I 
insist is that the Government is to blame, whether through the 
Post Office Department or any other department, for paying 
$64,000 for work or material worth only $44,000, and not the 
bonding company. 

If it is generally known that this method will be tolerated by 
the Government, we have have no doubt but what there will be 
plenty of bidders in cases of such contracts where the Govern- 
ment pays a third more for services or articles than they are 
worth. The agreement is presented by the chairman on the 
theory that the contract was a $44,000 contract and not a 
$64,000, and it would have been interesting to know whether or 
not the contractor made money or lost money on this particular 
contract, and how much. 

We are told that bonding companies do not solicit the bonding 
of screen-wagon or rural-route contracts. Neither do they 
solicit the bonds for contractors of public buildings. And we are 
also told of an illustration where a surety company paid an 
indemnity of $200,000 in a single case, and the question is then 
asked, How long could a guaranty fund stand such a strain? 
This bonding business is a business of itself. It is more or less 
precarious, and it should not be entered upon without the fullest 
investigation that it is the proper thing to do. It is of frequent 
eccurrence to notice in the newspapers of the day startling 
accounts of large defaleations of the surety bonds of public ofli- 
cials and private persons clothed with fiduciary positions. 

It might be good business fer the Government to accept on 
such contracts personal surety bonds signed by individuals of 
undoubted financial standing. This section of the bill for bond- 
ing is now eliminated from the bill, but we are given to under- 
stand that it wil’ be ineorporated in the next bill. This keeps 
the bonding proposition alive, and the intention is to raise a 
guaranty fund out of which the losses can be paid. This guar- 
anty fund is to be procured from employces by an assessment 
and collection from each of the officers and employees of the 
Pesta’ Service who are required by law to give bonds. No such 
officers or employees have petitioned or expressed their willingness 
to furnish money for this fund, although the rate is to be but 
75 per cent of what they pay the surety companies for such bonds. 
But one of the objections lies in the fact that this fund will he 
from time to time depleted, and if the employees are to be the 
contributors they stand to contribute from time to time, which 
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In tur House ov Represenrarives. 


HON. J. THOMAS FTEEFLIN 


Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
upon House bill 9678—the Small bill—entitled “A bill to exempt 
from compulsory pilotage barges while in tow of steam vessels Puesde / 
navigated by Government pilots,” I wish to quote a letter which 
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Washington, D. CO. 
My Dear Sir: I notice in the newspapers in the last few days, that 
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y people are talking, and particularly while so many people 
are talking in a way that obscures counsel and is entirely off 


the point. 

The point in national affairs, gentlemen, never lies along the 
lines of expediency. It always rests in the field of principle. 
The United States was not founded upon any principle of ex- 
pediency ; it was founded upon a profound principle of human 
liberty and of humanity, and whenever it bases its policy upon 
any other foundations than those it builds on the sand and not 
upon solid rock. It seems to me that the most enlightening 
thing a man can do is suggested by something which the Vice 
President said to-night. He complained that he found men who, 
when their attention was called to the signs of spring, did not 
the blue heaven, did not see the movement of the free 
clouds, did not think of the great spaces of the quiet continent, 
but thought only of some immediate and pressing piece of busi- 
It seems to me that if you do not think of the things that 
lie beyond and away from and disconnected from this scene in 
which we attempt to think and conclude you will inevitably be 
led astray. I would a great deal rather know what they are 
talking about around quiet firesides all over this country than 
what they are talking about in the cloakrooms of Congress. I 
la great deal rather know what the men on the trains and 
hy the wayside and in the shops and on the farms are thinking 

bout and yearning for than hear any of the vociferous proc- 
lamations of policy which it is so easy to hear and so easy to 


see 
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read by picking up any scrap of printed paper. There is only 
ne way to hear these things, and that is constantly to go back 
o the fountains of American action. Those fountains are not to 


cently discovered sources. 

HARDING Was saying just now that we ought to try 
ien we are a hundred million strong to act in the same sim- 
plicity of principle that our forefathers acted in when we were 


ve found in any re 
senator 


3,000,000 strong. I heard somebody say—I do not know the 
exact statistices—that the present population of the United 
States is 108,000,000. If there are 3,000,000 thinking the same 
things that that original 3,000,000 thought, the hundred million 
vill be saved for an illustrious future. They were ready to 
take everything for an idea, and that idea was not expediency 
but justice. And the infinite difficulty of public affairs, gentle- 


nen, is not to discover the signs of the heavens and the direc- 
tions of the wind, but to square the things you do by the not 
siniple but complicated standards of justice. Justice has noth- 
to do with expediency; justice has nothing to do with any 
temporary standard whatever; it is rooted and grounded in the 


fundamental instincts of humanity. 

America ought to keep out of this war. She ought to keep out 
of this war at the sacrifice of everything except this single thing 
upon which her character and history are founded—her sense of 


humanity and justice. If she sacrifices that, she has ceased to 


be America: she has ceased to entertain and to love the tradi- 
tions whieh have made us proud to be Americans; and when we 
o about seeking safety at the expense of humanity, then I for 
one will believe that I have always been mistaken in what I 
have conceived to be the spirit of American history. 


You never can tell your directions except by long measure- 
ments. You can not establish a line by two posts; you have got 
to have three, at least, to know whether they are straight with 
anything, and the longer your line the more certain your 
measurement, There is only one way in which to determine how 

future of the United States is going to be projected, and 
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that is by looking back and seeing whieh way the lines ran 
which led up to the present moment of power and of oppor- 
tunity. There is no doubt about that. There is no question 
what the roll of honor in America is. The roll of honor con- 


sists of the names of men who have squared their conduct by 
ideals of duty. There ts no one else upon the roster; there is no 
one else whose name we care to remember when we measure 
things upon a national scale. And I wish that whenever an im- 
pulse of impatience comes upon us, Whenever an impulse to settle 
n thing some short way tempts us, we might close the door and 
take down some old stories of what American idealists and 
statesmen did in the past, and not let any counsel in that dees 
not sound in the authentic voice of American tradition. Then 
we shall be certain what the lines of the future are, because we 
shall know we are steering by the lines of the past. We shall 
know that no temporary convenience, no temporary expediency, 
wil! lead us either to be rash or to be cowardly. I would be just 
as much ashamed to be rash as I would to be a coward. Valor 
self-respecting; valor is cireumspect; valor strikes only 
when it is right to strike; valor withholds itself from all small 
implications and entanglements and waits for the great oppor- 
tunity when the sword will flash as if it earried the light of 
heaven upon its blade. 
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Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave era: 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an arti: 


Scientific American of February 26, 1916, in relation to thy 
ing restoration of the Mississippi as an import 
commerce. 


The article is as follows: 


COMING RESTORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


COMMERCE. 
[By O. R. Geyer.] 

Can the Mississippi River once more become an 
of commerce ? 

Experienced rivermen who have been watching signs of tt 
restoration of inland navigation on the river believe that 
that the day is not far distant when the Father of W 
restored to the proud position it once heid as the Nation's e 
artery of commerce. After 30 years of inaction and failure t 
the possibilities in the situation. steps have been taken to vive 
tion on a large and dependable scale, and in the spring the first 
36 fast steel barges now being built will begin plying between 
Orleans and Minneapolis. 

Some of the more progressive terminal points along the river ! 
about finding river navigation where they lost it- to 
modern, cheap terminals to compete with the railroads. New 
is the leader in this movement and is spending nearly $100,00¢ 
preparing the port for the expected revival of navigation. To 
snagged, shoal-marked river exists only in the pages Mark 1 
stories or in the memory of the few remaining pilets and riv 
the turbulent days on the river, and now it is as easy for the 
to steer his course down the 2,000 miles of waterway as it 
his way down the main street of his home town. 

The primitive river front wharfage facilities and the la 
coordinated terminals have done more than anything else t 
the new era in navigation on the Mississippi. Since the rail: 
with better and cheaper terminal facilities many years ago 
been no really determined effort to take advantage of the 
tunities awaiting these making proper use of the river way 
apolis, Davenport, St. Louis, Quincey, New Orleans, and a \ 
larger ports have taken definite steps to recapture the river tr 
lost. When these modern terminals are completed they wii 
the Government has more than kept pace with their efforts in 
about the realization of the long dreamed of 6-foot chann 

Nearly $60,000,000 has been spent or will be expended 
one of the greatest ports in the world at New Orleans. 
Iowa, is spending about $1,000,000 in building a sea wall 
ing modern terminal facilities, and Minneapolis spendit 
$300,000 in building a river terminal. A Government dam 
that city an average of 8 feet of water off the new wall, so tl 
time this year Minneapolis actually will become the head of 
on the river. St. Louis is building the first unit of a ‘ 
ordinated river-rail terminal, and Muscatine, lowa, has app: 
large sum for the first unit of a concrete terminal. 

One of the marvels of the long fight for the restoratior 
traffic has been the preparations made by the city of New Ot: 
the last 10 years for handling the immense volume of busin 
pected to come down the river. The Federal Government has 
$18,000.000 in building a deep-sea channel to the Gulf of M: 
distance of 120 miles, and more than $2,000,000 in bank r 
harbor improvements, or a total of about $20,608,000. 
steamships in the world may steam up the river a distan 
miles, or more than 40 miles above Baton Rouge, and er 
tankers and freighters from all parts of the world do an 
ness on the lower river. 

The greatest share of the expense of improving the river and | 
has been borne by New Orleans and the State of Mississippi. t! 
through a number of bond issues. The city has spent $4,465.11 D 
building a modern system of docks, sheds, and wharves, and now is 
building a mammoth cotton warehouse, the first unit of which has 
been completed. There will be storage room of 100 acres. and 2,000,000 
bales may be handled annually. This improvement wil! $4,000,000 
and will contain every modern electrical device to cheapen the cost of 
handling the cotton. Traveling cranes will carry four bales of « mn 
at a time and will store them in the all-concrete-and-steel warehous: 
and, if desired, will pull out the bottom bales without disturbir t 
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others. The dock warehouses will have facilities for handling 75.000 
bales under roof for loading on ocean steamers. The bale-] ng 


machine to be installed will save 11 cents on each bale handled. 

New Orleans also expects to spend $3,000,000 in building immense 
warehouses te care for the traffic in coffee. lumber. grain, and general 
merchandise. Switching charges have been reduced from $12 to $2 
a car by the municipal belt line railroad and free terminal facilities 
will be given river beats, according to presert plans. A channe) 
necting Lake Pontchartrain and the river will be built by the cit: 
at a cost of $2,500,000 to provide waterway frontage for many private 
firms. This is not the entire sum the dock board will have at its dis 
posal, for there still. remains a bond issue of $25,000,000 to be dis- 

osed ef as the preceeds are needed for the continuation of the harbor 
mprovement scheme. The Belt Line Railway is spending $1,500) 
in providing better facilities for the handling of the freight busi 
which is expected to begin coming down the river this year. _ ; 

Within a few years’ time New Orleans will have spent $60.500,000 in 

river and harbor improvements, which will give it one of the greafest 


") 
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ports in the world. This does not include $30,900,000 expended within 
the city itself to provide better sewerage and water systems. The work 
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the city will ys 87,500,000, so t r or} ' t ’ af Naw \ ] 
ade for the revival of inland : 
rhe work that New Orleans is doing supplem st f the St : c) ( 
i Tilinois in digging an 8-foot barge can: m Chicago Da t i follow w . 
f Th nment bas cooperated even rt I dl the v Ys | H: e 0 1 
gr nd dry dock at Keokuk, w can « fo “e t : : { 
largest river boats at one tim: Even mr it 3 g I l ct ) 
done in blasting a 6-foot channel throu the d rous I Cla Ho I ‘ A R&R ’ i 
tapids below the town of Le Claire, Iowa, on w t oats BE) ‘C , 
come to grief than through any one o ey o ' ‘ : : ht . 
Le Claire Canal will be 250 feet wid out rt J i l t. 4 
Iowa shore will be used for one bank he cana! and s| Willi » | N 
b » built on the outer or river side When the w k t and Eaton. J. S. ] : . 
, excavating the rock is completed, which will ‘ fi Fo. = i Vi 
dam and locks will be erected at the lower end of the ca r. De Witt ¢ HK C 
the Le Claire Rapids are the last great obstac! D0 ‘ of ai: Y. pp | 
G-foot channel. Under present Federal rules shins a1 } In all pr 
trvi to pass the rapids in the nighttime, because of t! t ger ee : t 
Five vears’ time probably will be requit befor > lar riv gj st 1a M 
can pass through the canal at any time during the 24 | rs the day the direct ship of t S rose | . 
fhe port of New Orleans will be one of the wonders of the w 1} th a 
when fully completed. At the present time it s f { 
of river frontage. all under the control of the city dock | 1 rhis | representat : 
harbor has a developed area of more than 7 squ t ‘ th ard Oj and 1 IP 
deep-water area within the port limits totals 11 [ this 
harbor varies in depth from 40 to 188 feet. In ti t 
warrant it. steel sheds and wharfage facilities could eX i 
Point a la Hache to Baton Rouge, abont 178 mil W rs as tio 
vide a deep waterway harbor of 85 square wiles { ' : i 
have a platform area of 3.777.166 square feet nd steel] ] 
quarters of a mile long protect a wharf area of 558.906 wir eet 
The methods of handling freight. once it reaches the “ Valley Gate it 
way.’ as New Orleans ts known, will be the most improve known tft Ben 7 : 
the world. The gangplank, a representative of the present day it rae aN - | 
efi ney in handling river traffic, is doomed, and boats will > tled | fv l lt 
alo: ide the concrete walls where they will » lo i and r 1 
by steel cranes and package conveyors, Modern 1 hiner bas eae 2 
sounded the death knell for the occupation of the roustabout and tl a es . ; 
buczgoo of present traffic conditions—the cost of shore handling \ York, N ! 
Tk shore expenses, in the past, have been higher than the actual | members 
cost of transportation, and when they are eliminated the river cit 
will be served by 1,000-ton steel barges of the type now building ane . P 
An illustration of the possibilities to be found in the use of the d ) ! } 
river for freight purposes is that of the towboat Sprague, which plies | interests, includ 
a between Ohio River points and New Orleaus as a coal carrier during | fay, ] ze 
the high-water season. The Sprague can tow 65.000 tons of coal | |, ee : ve ‘ 
downstream on one trip, and can push 40 empty barges upstream on the railroads of the 
the return trip at a fair rate of speed. Despite the fact that th I bel { t \ 
Sprague is only available for service during the high-water season, | pyany ; a a 
its owners have found it extremely profitable as a shippi: ure rm = Sa } 
The Inland Navigation Co., a $9,000,000 corporation. is a | 10 
fleet of thirty-six 1.000-ton steel! barges, all to be equipped ire \ ' 1 
less and the most modern equipment. These hoats require such a light | ¢] x Pans vs ae : ig 
é draft that they can traverse the entire 2.000 miles of the waterway rt I 


at a speed of from 8 to 14 knots an hour during the entire navigation | DOr! 
season, One a month can be built in some of the small southern 
shipyards, so their fmstallation is simply a ter of the completion 
of the modern terminals needed to make their »a suceessful venture, 
‘ Mississippi steamboating.”” Mark Twain wrote, “was born in 1812; 
at the end of 30 years it had grown to mighty propertions, and 
less than 30 years it was dead.’ The railroads and the towboat 
killed the steam!oat and, in turn, the lack of improved terminals has 
Kkille:] , 3 t Ye s rf t meer i <4 ( § vt; < °"o she . x . v . . ; — 
= el = cat, so that it no long is used on an extensive EXTENSION OF REMARK: 
“When there used to be 4,000 steamboats ond 10.000 acres of coal 
barees and rafts and trading scows.””’ Uncle Memford. one of Twain 


river friends, said, “there wasn’t a lantern from St. Paul to New r ’ ’ ’ 1 try r. Ut 

Orleans, and the srags were thicker than bristles on a hog’s ! k: tl () N ° N IY [, 5 () N bt Pe \I \ L] mm Y¥ 

and now. when there’s three dozen steamboats and nary barges and ; 

rafts, the Government has snatched out all of the snags and lit up nd av 

the shores like Breadway, and a boat's as safe as she would be in 

heaven.” [In 
This is why river men believe the time Is ripe fer the restoration | 

of inland navigation on the Mississippi, for, th ry, tl i rnment / Say, f 11 

has done its share of the preliminary work. ! 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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BOR. PETER F. TAGUE, [| we vase we Mermew ; 
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In toe Hovse or Rerresenrarives. tote ge apn fl ie 
Tuesday, February 29. 1916 | than no service is su 4 : aie 
; < ‘ re , | As | bell e that , 1 wW t ‘ ect 

On tt e bill (ff. R. 10484) making appropriations for the rvice of the | fact, I feel that you will ; : + 

Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and have receive 9 st otyped 

for other purposes, it is declared that th ’ t t) j Lye 

fe Tague . . ; : interest of economy Wh ! thee 

Mr. PAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in compliance with the request | yet you ” ad that 


of Mr. Bennet, of New York, who during the debate on the | or r adjustment 
Post Office appropriation bill requested that I should furnish | '°,t° ?! 
the names ef the directors of the New York. New Haven & - Very si 
Hartford Railroad who were members of the Merchants’ Asso- ' 
ciition ef New York, I desire to file the following: 

I find in Jooking over the membership of the association that | 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. is a mem- ' 
ber and that Benjamin Campbell, vice president; Robert T. Fourth A: nt | t 
Haskins, freight traffie manager; John T. Pratt, and T. P. My by kn. Biakstre: I 


Maxwell are ulso members of record. that , 
It can net be successfully denied that this road in the past TY 24, 19'6 , 


has been controlled by the Morgan and Standard Oil interests | ter 
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letters in reply to all the petitions I sent you are so much alike, that 
at the moment the only word that occurred to me as fitting the sub- 
properly was the word “ stereotyped.” 
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The variations in the replics received from you were not sufficient to | 


get the idea of their being stereotyped out of my head. 

In looking over your letters I fMd that, while you did not use the 
word * economy,” you, however, state in your letter of February 14, 
concerning Paulding County, Ohio, * that this can be accomplished at 
an actual saving in the cost of operation of $6,912 per annum, seem 
inquestionably in favor of the readjustment.” I think this statement 
at least warranted me in thinking vou had economy in mind. 

You also stated. under date of January 15, in your reply to peti- 
tions concerning Putnam County: “ The saving effected, $16,612, is 
to be used in the establishment of new or extension of existing service 
in communities where the postal facilities are inadequate for the needs 
of the residents.” 

What the people are seriously objecting to is the disrupting of their 
old, established mail routes. It hardly looks fair to injure or dis- 
organize old, established routes, even if there is a saving, especially 
for the purpose of establishing new routes. My understanding is that 
Congress is perfectly willing to furnish your department all the money 
they require to develop aud improve the Rural Free Delivery Service. 

Frankly, I want to say that I have lived in northwestern Ohio for 
the past GO years, most of the time in Putnam County, and I feel that 
J] am familiar with conditions there, especially so far as the roads are 
concerned, together with the weather conditions, and I feel that I 
know the people, who will average up in intelligence with the people 
of any other community in the United States. I am quite sure that 
ihe numerous petitions, together with the scores of letters received by 
ne protesting against the action of your department, would not have 
ome from these people if they had not felt that their service was 
being very seriously injured, 

lrankly, I do not believe that in that part of Ohio the establish- 
ment of automobile service over a 50-mile route is the practical thing 
to do. While we have a very large number of fairly good improved 
roads, we have also many miles that are unimproved, and in the early 
‘ing and Jate fall, and often in the winter, are impassable for auto- 
mobiles, 

T am still of the opinion that the patrons living along the automo- 
bile routes in Putnam and Paulding Counties, where you propose to 
establish these routes, are fairly good judges of what constitutes good 
Rural Free Delivery Service, what is for their best interests, as well 
as what would or would not be an improvement in their service, in 
spite of the fact that certain postmasters in the larger towns who 
would be benefited by the discontinuance of rural free delivery routes 
out of the smaller towns have advised you to the contrary. 

Assuring you of my high regards and regretting that we can not 
agree, IT am, 

Yours, very truly, N. E. MATTHEWS. 





Military Instruetions of Students Under the Morrill Aet of 
1862. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM R. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA 
In true House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from 
Dr. Stone, president of Purdue University, pertaining to mili- 
tary instruction of students under the Morrill Act of 1862. 

The letter is as follows: 

PorDvUE UNIVERSITY, 
Lafayette, Ind., February 26, 1916. 
lion. Witt R. Woop 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D, ¢ 


My Dear Sir: At this time cf universal discussion of the national 

question of preparation for defense I deem it important that Congress 
hould not lose sight of one of the most important potential resources 
which the country possesses as a basis of military organization. 

1] offer no argument tor preparedness, assuming that every intelligent 
citizen must recognize its importance. Whatever is dene in this direc- 
tion should be in the line of a thorough mustering of resources, a per- 
manent policy utilizing existing forces and organizations and avoiding, 
if possible, excessive expenditures of money. 

Ilaving these principles in mind, I desire to call to your attention the 
provisions already made under the act of Congress of 1862, known as 
ihe Morrill Act, for the administration of military instruction in the | 
land-grant colleges, so called, of the United States. This law was en- 
neted at a time when the state of public mind was similar to that exist- 
ing to-day, when the people strongly realized the necessity of military 
resources and the advantage of preliminary training. Under this law 
there exist to-day 67 colleges, in which over 25,000 students receive 
military instruction, in which the War Department cooperates by fur- 
nishing a regular officer of the Army as instructor and the necessary 
military equipment 

These young men are being trained in engineering, in science, and in 
all of those technical branches which now have become so necessary as 
a part of the equipment of the military officer. Indeed, the curricula 
of these institutions are not dissimilar to that administered in the 
United States Naval and Military Academies. These young men are 
being educated at public expense, all of these institutions being main- 
tained by appropriations from Federal and various State treasuries. No 
other class of young men stands, therefore, in the same relation to their 
country as do these. Technically trained at public expense, already 
instructed in the elements of military science, only slight modifications 
of the present laws are necessary to broaden the training of these 
students in military matters ani to Incorporate them as a part of the 
reserve military force of the country, 


In no cther possible way can there he created so efiicient a fe 
one so closely identified with national affairs as by utilizing this ex 
organization. 

I understand that bills have already been introduced covering 


"1 


| lines above suggested, and I can not believe otherwise than that if the 








| 
| 


| attention of your colleagues. I am, 


subject is understood it would receive the hearty indorsement of Con- 
gress; and | make free to ask that, if the matter meets with your ap 
proval, you will use such efforts as seem to you wise to bring it to th 


ie 


Very respectfully, yours, W. E. Stone, Presid 





Military Training of the Youth of the Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a telegram re- 
eecived by me from the Young Men’s Department of the | New 
Orleans Association of Commerce regarding the proper mi! 
training of the youth of the country. 

The telegram is as follows: 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., February 28, 1916. 
IIon. GARLAND DupRR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Kindly have the following resolutions, adopted by the Young Men's 
Department of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, and repr 
senting 500 young business men of New Orleans, inserted in th 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, to wit: 


‘Whereas Henry Ford is causing to be published throughout this 
country certain statements with the object of influencing the 
public to discourage and disapprove of the adequate military pre 
paredness of the United States, so wisely and strongly urged 
the President: Therefore be it 
‘Resolved by the executive committce of the Young Men’s Depart 

ment of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, representing t) 
general business interests of approximately 500 men of this city, be 
tween the ages of 18 and 30 years: 

“First. That said statements would encourage and bring about the 
willful murder of young Americans, by supporting a doctrine which 
would unquestionably precipitate them into conflict untrained and un 
prepared, should they be called upon to resist an invasion of this 
country by the trained armies of any foreign power ; 

“Second. That the arguments therein contained are dangerous in 
a high degree to the peace, well-being, and security of our homes and 
institutions ; 

“Third. That the language used is impertinent and offensice 
charging our most patriotic men with the basest of ulterior motives in 
the public press with weakness, the citizenry with lack of compr« 
hension, and our elected representatives with dogmatism; and be it 
further 

“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Hon. a 
row Wilson, President of the United States, the members of his Cali 
and to all Members of the Wnited States Senate and House of Re pl 
sentatives, urging upon them the necessity ef condemning this sort of 
propaganda and asking that they impress upon the young men of ili 
tary age of the nation the necessity of proper militdrv training.” 

L¥SLIB P. BEARD, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
Young Men’s Department, New Orleans Association of Commer 


) 
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Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES POPE CALDWEL! 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 12, 1916. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, those who are not for pre- 
paredness are against preparedness. There can be no middle 
ground, for a compromise is a failure to prepare. I would like 
to have it understood at the outset that I am for preparedness— 
2 preparedness that will at once provide a sane and scientific 
organization within the spirit as well as the letter of the Con- 
stitution, capable of expansion at a moment’s call, and sufficient 
to maintain the Nation’s honor and rights in every quarter of 
the globe and to protect us from invasion or encroachment from 
any source. We are as a people the richest Nation of the earth. 
We bear ill will toward no one, and because of the wisdom and 
moral courage of our President we are at peace with the world. 
However much he may be criticized and however much he may 
be misquoted and misunderstood, all good men will agree that he 
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i i ‘1 
has kept us out of the war, and in the 
pusi Presidents we could hardly expect i t had } 
either of them been reelected. viol 
Thanks to a Democratic Congress, gu 1 by t eat | in nat ’ 
economist, we have a financial and banking syste t has en- | 1 
abled us to withstand the demands of foreign © ors and | « 
develop a prosperity which will, in my opinion, exte bevond | we 
the life of every Member of this House. We have absorbed } at t | 
neurly all of the foreign-held American securit Which, at | the bus 
the outbreak of the European war, July 31, 1915, amounted to | days 1 
‘ approximately $10.000,000,000, and we hav taken them back | for prep 
' at : price far less than that for which they were sold in ex- bee tl 
change for products at a much greater price than the cost of | all ene ‘ 
production. The dividends and interest hurges 1 1 these | p to | 
enormous values formerly held in foreign countries are now | ane 
being paid to the American people. At each divid 1 day we | of | 
have a new pulsation of finance, increasing pros} t The | thos ‘ ‘ : 
sald of the world has found its way into our coffers, and we I sh: 
have ceased being a debtor nation. The balance is now on the | te ex] ( 
other side of the ledger. We are a new people made up of the | preser rH 
bleed of all nations. An exatination of tl ensu ports of 
1910 show thet there are within the United States tho bern ‘ ] 
in the warring uations, or the children of at least o1 } 
so born, approximately 27,000,000, or more than one-q ter « 
our present population, and of the remainder by far the larger | 
}) n are of the third | fourth generations of such people. | 1 
] y be interesting to examine tli ible . 
‘ = report ‘ \ 
(Vol. 1, p. 875, Ce Re} 10 i 
ii ae a natn Sean iin cee 2 It is | 
j > _ ee ss ie tan hiatal intent estan tina ti ( ‘ 
vi taste a ae a a ree 3 : etd 
I! NE... ins de ceticmeneesaeemaeaemes darian 4, 5 a0 eke : 
ee spirit ( 
belgium SO. Laj4 tl ‘ ‘ 
-_ | to coordinate busit » the ‘ \ 
ad ied Seal = 4! would be availabl \ 
ee eee a aoe ee | reserve suj . 
I a ci cdanbnnl 700, Governin 
Party mn path eerventieann “235. adn aati tae 
j Turkey 28 AMR 2c cnn ii asbiendbacaee diinckiimian a __ 78, aici. dae 
a a ih dei ticadaiig ae Li 19 sufficient I ‘ ‘ } te « 


Grand total a nes 26,618,673 | 
rhey have been attracted here because their hearts were full : 
of hope, their minds full of ambition, and their bodies strong | ¢), 
with energy Under the American form of Governiwent the 


manufacture of this G 
incividuality of these people has been strengthened, so that t this time a 
to-day America has the power of the organization of the Teuton, | eg, n of « 
the determination of the Englishman, the shrewdness of the | ¢jme_ 4 ‘ 
Scot, the cominercialism of the Jew, the adreitness of tt building of p ( ‘ 
Irishman, and the patriotism of the Italian. A war by any | [y; ed St that 
nation against us would be in effect a war upon its own peoples, | have he tt { 
and certainly a war against its creditor. the same standing and liber : I 

I do not expect a situation which will call for the force of | ty eount as my frien 1 ely, Col. I t M 
arms to decide any matter pending or likely to occur between | Admiral Willard Bronson. the ¢ es | 
this Nation and any other nation on the face of the earth. A | mention of their names ri rn t 
man does net tight his kin nor his creditor except hen de- | aAmeriea’s greatest institutic { } cry f 
liberately provoked or to support a high moral principle. It United States Naval Academy 
secs that the United States need fear nothing unless we take | phe eduentis ! ver ( 
too seriously the ery of the alarmists, or unless we are tv0 | made of ft} ! 
greatly impressed by the advocates of peace at any price Xi ( 

A man ina high place may “see danger from afar off. The | noble ener; oware I 
President sits in the highest place in the land, and h: hapnen to | t} ( i 
formation not open to us. He has sounded a warning. In duty | friends t Si } ‘ 
we must heed his call. I know not from what quarte - | busir din Ne \ 
pect trouble. From my limited information, it seems tl ve | and I know t h 


have not yet reached the crisis. It may be that the Pr lent | country. His pw 
Sees trouble with the allies over England’s conduct upon tl 
high seas. It may be that he sees a Teuton victory and ch 
mind of England’s possessions in America as ii 
may be that he guards a powder trail leading from } 
It may be that our policy toward China is threater 1 is : 
sec no cause for alarm from any of these quarters, but y | sufl 
vision is limited and my information more so, and I 
pared to take his word that there is occasion for gr 


and to vote for preparedness with a big “ P.” phy 
The Nation is able te pay the bill and willing. With abso 

paratively few exceptions, the business interests of 

backed by its greatest historians and psychologists, de of | con 

this Congress the enactment of a law that will insure the coun- | til 

try against terror whenever a crisis may develop. The income | absolut \ 

from organized business in the United States, exclusive of farm | of is H 
‘a Products and rents, amounts to more than $350,000,000,000 | United S 
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document and spirit of its meaning. The Constitution pro- 
vides: 

ArticLe I, Sec. 8. The Congress chall have power * * *_ to raise 
and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two years. 

To provide and maintain a Navy. 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions. 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
ithe United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Ant. II, Sec, 2. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States and of the militia of the several 
States when called into actual service of the United States. 


And then again we are told that an examination of the mili- 
tary laws of foreign lands shows that the organization of the 
civilian force in Germany is most nearly like our National Guard, 
differing only in universal service, and in that the Kaiser 
has less control than has our President, and the governors of 
our States have less control in peace and in war than any of 
the rulers of the twenty-odd principalities of the German Em- 
pire. I think that it will be conceded that the land force of the 
German Empire is the most nearly perfect of any army that has 
ever been tested on the field of battle. 

Our Government was designed to meet just such a situation 
2s now confronts us. It is the highest developed of that human 
ussocintion we call Government, and is the first social organism 
that tukes into account the demonstrated truth “ that there may 


be a man in the community that is wiser than anybody else, but | 
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there can be no man who ean think better than everybody else.” 


“The voice of the people is the voice of God,’ because God is 
truth, and the whole body politic does not cry out for anything 
that is not right. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, of which T stated I have 
the honor to be a member, has been in session almost every 
day since Congress opened. It is composed of 22 members, 
many of whom have seen active service in the defense of their 
country. <All have studied military science and many of them 
have had experience fitting them to find the truth. With a 
patience possible only by reason of the gravity of the situa- 


tion, with an earnestness born of a patriotic desire to best | 


serve the Nation, and with a courage stimulated by the coun- 
iryv’s demands this committee has labored unceasingly in an 
endeavor to arrive at a scientific solution of the Nation’s 
problem and to provide a sane and adequate plan for its de- 
fense, They have weighed well the testimony given by the 
advocates of every plan and have counterbalanced the argu- 
ments presented in opposition. When the sessions began the 
bill under consideration contained provisions for a “ conti- 
nental army,” but after the advocates of that plan had passed 
through cross-exmmination it became apparent to my mind that 
some other plan less selfish and more in aceord with the spirit 
of the Constitution, and less destructive of established insti- 
tutions, must be presented. The committee hearings are closed. 
The senior members are now working on a skeleton form of 
the bill. The full committee will then hold executive sessions, 
at which, as I understand it, each provision of the proposed bill 
will be discussed and modified wherever found necessary, and 
I devoutly hope that all partisan and sectional feeling may be 
Inid aside and that there may be formed a plan giving the 
Nation an adequate and Regular Army and a citizen soldiery 
equal to the Nation’s needs. 

I believe that every means should be first tried without un- 
necessary delay before compelling universal service or resort- 
ing to conscription, without which the “ continental army ” 
plan apparently is doomed to failure. While it may be that the 
people in the East are educated to the requirements of the 
Nation to that extent that universal service would be acceptable, 
from an examination of the speeches on the floor of this House 
and the reading of the newspapers from that portion of our 
country west of the Allegheny Mountains, it is quite apparent 
to my mind that the great body of the American public has not 
come to an acceptance of this doctrine. With a little more pa- 
tience our efforts will come to fruition, and I hope a law mav 
be framed that will meet the approval of this House and this 
Nation. 

I do not favor a skeleton army. To my mind, the answer to 
this proposition is one of mathematics. There is no question 
but that such a plan would please the vanity and pride of our 
major officers and provide soft berths for many of them, but 
ve are confronted with something more than politics at this 
time. With an army filled to war strength, trained to control, 
the best that we can expect is a 90 per cent efficiency. If a 
skeleton army is provided, to this 90 per cent efficiency in time 
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of war must be added raw recruits which we could not expect 
to be more than 20 per cent efficient, so that with this addition 
of raw recruits the effect upon the efficiency of our first line 
would be as 110 divided by 2, or equal to 55 per cent efficiency, 
and the men we sent prepared to do battle in our time of great- 
est need would be sent to slaughter. I would therefore advo- 
cate the spending of a few dollars more for the first line. 

I would educate and train a large number of officers, and as 
they go into reserve I would assign them to the citizens’ troops. 
I would have a National Guard under the tutelage of the 
Regular Army, and I would have summer camps in suflicient 
number to give men whose patriotism prompts them to surren- 
der a portion of their time to fit themselves to serve the country 
in her hour of need an opportunity to learn how. . 

Then in time, if the people come to accept the proposition of 
the individual's duty of service to the Nation, I would extend 
the citizen soldiery to universal service if found desirable or 
necessary, and if the extension of this training did not tend to 
interfere with the individuality of our people, destroy true 
Americanism, nor foster in the people a militaristic spirit. 


DECEMBER 20, 191° 
Ion. LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secreiary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have been turning over in my mind t!} 
possibility of saying something on the floor of the Tlouse of Represen: 
tives in relation to munitions and other supplies manufactured 
Government plants. 

Will you please be good enough to send me at your earlies 
venience such printed data as you may have on the subject with 1 
ence to the various arsenals and other plants under the jurisdict 
of the War Department, and particularly will you please furnish 
with the following information : 

First. In preparing cost data do the various plants carry as an ov: 
head charge the interest upon the money invested in them; and i! 
at what rate of interest? 

Second. Is depreciation in value of buildings, machinery. and 
taken into consideration; and if so, what percentage in the ya) 
articles? 

Third. Do the various plants carry as an overhead charge 
amount for supervision from the office of the Secretary of War or 
bureau under whose immediate jurisdiction they are working? 

Fourth. Are any of the salaries of the officers who have super 
or direction or any kind of control of the work in the plants o: 
from the cost data; and if so. to what extent? 

Fifth. In purehasing maierials do the plants pay more or less 
is paid by private concerns; and if so, why? 

Sixth. Do the employees engaged in work, in the various plants 
ceive the highest. the average, or a lower rate of pay than that 
by private concerns in the same line of business? What comp: 
would you make as to hours of labor of the men and pay of supervi 
force? 

Seventh. Is the product produced by thé plants superior, equal ( 
inferior to the product obtained from private enterprise? 

Eighth, What comparison with private enterprise can you make as 
the time required to produce a unit? 

Ninth. Do the plants carry in their cost data interest on ex; 
tures from the time of the first outlay until the job is completed? 

Tenth. Does the cost data include the expenses of repairs and rep 
ment of tools and machinery and repairs to buildings? 

Eleventh. What has been the increased value of plant, real cstat 
ete.. per annum since its original purchase? 

If there are no figures available to answer these questions specifically 
will you please furnish me, if you can, a general statement which \ 
approximate as accurately as possible? 

Assuring you of my belief in the efficiency of Government work in 
Government shops and my sincere appreciation of any courtesies 
tended to me, I am, 

Yours, sincerely, 





War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, December 23, 191. 
ion. CHarLes Pore CALDWELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: 1, Your communication of the 20th instant, addressed to 
the Secretary of War (0.0.000.71/96), has been referred to this office 
for reply. No printed matter relative to the method of arriving at 
costs used by this department is available, but a typewritten memo 
randum on this subject, prepared sometime ago, is inclosed. Replies 
to part of your question are covered by this memorandum. Th: 
answers to your questions will be numbered to correspond to the 
questions : 

First. Yes; 3 per cent on money invested. 

Second. Yes; buildings from 2 to 8 per cent, depending upon whether 
frame, brick, concrete, or stone; machinery, 4 to 10 per cent, depend- 
ing upon size and use; allowance for depreciation. 

Third. Yes: reference to page 2 of the memorandum herewith will 
show the items which are considered in determining the War Depart- 
ment overhead and the percentage of the tetal cost of these items 
that is considered tn arriving at this charge. It will be noted that it 
amounts to 3.59 per cent. 

Fourth. No: 80 per cent ef the total pay of the officers so em- 
ployed is included in arriving at total cost. 

Fifth. It is difficult to say, but it is believed that the Government, 
as a rule, gets slightly lower prices, 

Sixth. Instructions as to wages to be paid require that the same 
wages shall be paid as is paid for the same or similar work in the 
vicinity. The same rule also applies to the civilian supervisory force. 
The hours of labor in private plants are, as a rule, 9 or 10, as com- 
pared with 8 hours in the Government shops. Many private plants, 
however, give a half holiday throughout the year on Saturday, but it is 
without pay, whereas a half holiday. with pay, is given in the Gov- 
ernment service from June 15 to September 15. Leaves, holidays, and 
half holidays now granted amount to 283 days per year, without pay. 
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Sayenth. The inspection of material produced in p e plants, | ID 
rule, insures the product being equal to that produced in Gov ai n ) s . 
vent plants, although in some cases the product has been slightly | o1 the b 
erior to that produced by the Government. 1 ] 
Kighth. No advantage can be claimed as to the time required in d 
oducing material in the Government plants, as compared with ! 
rivate plants. hasing } 
Ninth. In only one case has the Government taken into considera- j : 
xn interest on the material involved from the first outlay until the ti pli ‘ 
» is completed This is in connection with the manufacture of t} 
okeless powder at Picatinny Arsenal. ‘ 
renth. Yes: cost includes repair and replacement. | 
Eleventh. This is difficult to answer The land occupied by the : 
rrious arsenals was purchased many years ago, some as ear as ; t! 
fi 1795, and has had the same appreciation that land has had generally | or interior to the pro ‘ ‘ 
the vicinity. bi hth. What co! ‘ \ 
Referring to the memorandum herewith, it should be noted that the | to the time required to predu 
ppropriation cost is that usually referred to and given. in price lists Ninth. Do the p unt ; I 
and is the price used in connection with all transactions with the ‘ures from the time the firs 
Army and in certain other special cases. To this price is added the } Fenth. Does the cost data it e tl 
weneral arsenal burden and War Department burden in making | replacement of too ind 2 hinery 1 rey 
certain other sales: also when comparing arsenal cost with that of Eleventh. What has n the 


private manufacturers. In paragraph 2 on the first page of the | ete., per annum sin e 





morandum will be found a number of arsenal burden factors. ‘The thi re a no - i ? i 
average for all arsenals is approximately 14.4, which added to the uly, will you please ’ 
War Department burden given in the second page, makes the average 1 you Wil approx 




















overhead 18, which is the percentage charged in addition to the ap = you ol ¢ ( 
propriation cost, as stated in certain cases. Geo t sO} 
Respectfully, WILLIAM CROZIER, ; tel i: I am 
Brig. Gen., Chief of Ordnance. = Oul 
Memorandum on costs of property manufactured by th Ordnance 
Department 
These costs include: " 
1. Appropriation or ailotment cost. 
® General arsenal burden. Iton. C1 ES DP. Caipwe M. ¢ 
3. War Department burden. i Mouse of Represent M ». ¢ 
In greater detail these are as follows: i My Dran M ( ' Re ) f est ) 
1. Appropriation cost: The amount chargeable to and defrayed from na vard costs appearing in your letter of De r JO. 191 
the appropriation to procure the article. lirst. Interest on capital it 1 sis 
2. General arsenal burden includes: ourele Awnothotical in ¢ iia a 
(a) Capital cost, or interest on capital invested at 5 per cent. Maan dar plo {, Until Seen = ra seas Roath 
facturing buildings, machinery, wagons, etc., per cent in actual use. ee ee . as u tory o \ 
Administrative buildings, barracks, quarters, hospitals, etc., at SO per I si —s eee vee. an — o OS By ow . o t leg Inpo 
cent actual value for six principal arsenals. setting Up an actual fund f replacem consequently up 
ae a o : a tae ‘ resent time ich a charge has n a n vied » th t of 
(b) Depreciation: From 2 to 10 per cent a year Buildings, 2 to ; * Third. The salart } ait Seria eines ole abe ee 
‘ 8 per cent, depending on whether frame or conerete, brick or stone, and Sere ee ~ Sater a : tc pein tayo ie aaa 
‘ use. Machinery. 4 to 10 per cent, depending on size and use of tools. as ha Lassen ot} iS sas : ron = Lag ps: 5 yard lim to 
; Average annual repairs re cognize Any < ler princi] ; vould d th on into 
(ce) Insurance (fire and accident) at 0.3 per cent. Becker Ue ire bps JP bare Mea Sa re ; 
(d) Administrative cost: Eighty per cent of total, pay of officers | *“S's owe aan judi eee a hae ‘ 
and enlisted men. subsistence, clothing, care of grounds, medical serv , Fourth. Ehe oid. eee . to 
ice, and pay of clerks, ete., paid out of other than manufacturing Sean at Se een ae "ae i - 
appropriations. months that a satl at y metho i on ‘ vel where 
Arsenal burdens recently determined, as per above: Frankford, | °°" | ‘reese Scene eee a eee 
0.0972: Picatinny, 0.1844; Rock Island, 0.1018; ingfied, 0.1256; oe ORICERE ae A L Oo aD appro] i 
Watertown, 0.1507; Watervliet. 0.1792 Bere oe 
Average value of six arsenals, 0.1185 Pi th. Owing to lack of informatie ove mene aid 
Arsenal burden=(a) + (b) + (c) + (d) and annual appropriation cost | PMYate corporations, po aaa a make a 
of manufacture, repair, and alteration of ordnance and ordnance | ” naisth on pr ces ps id by the G vernment 
stores standard of the private ¢ 
3. War Department burden: Per cent. | respective navy yard Phe houra of : 3 
1. The Adjutant General's office.._..................- ) r diem. 
2. Inspector General’s office.__..............__._....- | eontain the fol S + ’ 
3. Quartermaster General’s office........_.._.-_..__ | ited in secti | r} | ) 1 
4. Commissary General’s office___.................... f = «| or mechani rt | 1 be 
ner I I ern cn centre coining reece noes { “- * | tn the emp contract 
Oe ee I Oe oo i eimeisemmnne \ } any part of 1 } 3 
7. Pay, commutation heat and light allowances of offi- | | work more than cicht 1 in at 
cers on duty in the above-mentioned bureau offic s_ |} | The pay of supervisors in priva nt 
eS re | in different fo f organization 
9. Judge Advocate General’s office___._._.-_--._.....-. | vidual concerned, and comparison { 
10. Contingent expenses, War Department____..___--__- visors is scarcely practic ly 
id. Seeeenere, weer. emerument... I ' 
2. Postage to Postat-Union countries_______________ o- F } 
13. Rent of buildings, War Department (excluding Divi | nd 
sion of Militia Affairs and Bureau of Insular Af- +0. 94 
cise 
14. Maintenance of State, War, and Navy Department Vd } ( 
7 Building (War Department share, 48 per cent) ~~~ ‘ I 
15. Interest at 3 per cent on cost of State. War, and / / 14 
Navy Department Building (War Department 
Ee 2 ae eee n { 
16. Proportion of expense of office of Chief of Ordnance | { ! ! | 
which is chargeable to manufacturing operations__| 100 ( 
17. Pay of retired officers and enlisted men of the Ord- | hen 
I ais deceased ! m4 ial t | i ( 
The sum of items 1 to 17 include War Department's burden_. =0. 0359 ould be puted : 8 i | l 
¢ Total manufacturing appropriations of Ordnance Department. into Government ts i 
About 1914. Tenth. Up to the resent n 
and replacement f tools d 
—_— included in nay 1 cost 
DeceMBER 20, 1915. Eleventh. Th aGECLON ecu 
IIon. Josertvs DaNieEts, United States ttom the year 1000 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. igures, showing i f tota i 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have been turning over in my mind the | 1906 sve, 
possibility of saving something on the floor of the House of Repre- | 1907 —--- 1) 
4 sentatives in relation to the construction of ships and munitions in ; 1908 —_- - -- aes 
Government plants. 1909 - . 2 
Wil! you please be good enough to send me at your earliest con- | 110 : . 4 ; 
venience such printed data as yon may have on the subject, with ref- | 1°!1 --- ro 
crence to the various ‘navy yards and other plants under the juris- 1912 ar s 
diction of the Navy Department, and, particularly, will you please 191 Ss 2 
have the following questions answered : cae ‘ 7 
Virst. In preparing cost data, do the various plants carry as an 1915 
; overhead charge the interest upon the money invested in them; and I will be v d 
; if so, at what rate of interest? desired. 
3 Second. Is bee ten eam in value of buildings, machinery, and tools | Sin 
° ( 


taken into cons 


octinaat eration; and if so, what percentage in the various | ! | 
‘ticles ? 
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Rural Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. MOON, 
OF TENNESSEB, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, March 1, 1916. 


Mir. MOON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address recently 
nuide by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General on the sub- 


ject of the rural service. 
The address is as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON, JAMES I, BLAKSLEE AT THE TRISTATE MEET- 
IN¢ * THE RURAL LETTER CARRIERS OF ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, AND 


isSSISSIPPI, AT MEMPHIS, TENN., ON FEBRUARY 22, 1916. 

Should approximately $300,000,000 be insufficient during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1916, to pay all salaries, including 
those of rural letter carriers, meet contractual obligations, and 
liquidate all legitimate indebtedness of the Postal Service, a 

lim needed to supply such deficiency may be advanced to the 
l’ostinaster General out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise sppropriated. An individual, a firm, or corporation en- 
‘ | any commercial enterprise is compelled to provide for a 
loss deficit out of capital or assets, neither of which are 
located directly in the Treasury of the United States nor indi- 
rectly In the taxes paid by the people. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, therefore, has at least this one distinct advantage over 
any other business concern, otherwise it is in large degree sub- 
ject to exactly similar limitations. 

Thus enormous resources, apparently unlimited capital, vast 
eredit, and tremendous administrative authority are lawfully 
vested in the Postmaster General as the executive or director 
of this great business proposition, and, coincident therewith, re- 
sponsibility, not only for the things that are done and the things 
that are left undone by every laborer, clerk, carrier, postmaster, 
or Assistant Postmaster General, but he is also largely re- 
sponsible for the comfort and convenience of the people of our 
country. 

It is an absolute certainty that any man clothed with such 
authority and assuming such responsibility will labor earnestly, 
honestly, and sincerely to perform his whole duty, to the end 
that his name and fame will remain stainless and secure in the 
history of his time. 

Acting for him and with him, every postal employee, imbued 
with a similar ambition to serve, labors diligently at the task 
assigned to him—surely none more than the four assistants, who, 
while directly under the immediate supervision of their chief, 
have ample daily cause to be thankful that they are subordinate 
to an experienced public official, familiar with all the details 
nnd intricacies of the postal system, and who is wise enough, 
generous enough, and firm enough to guide them, forgive them, 
und protect them through every experience, for every failure, 
and in every emergency. 

During the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1913, and after all 
estimates had been submitted, all proposed expeditures had been 
mppropriated for, and preparation completed for the conduct of 
our postal affairs, the department was confronted by an utterly 
unexpected crisis. Anticipated postal prosperity was suddenly 
converted into deplorable depression. Instead of profitable re- 
turns a deficit was self-evident. The postal receipts, as the 
barometer of the trade and traffic of the Nation, were falling 
rapidly, until it was essential to resort to retrenchment to 
preserve our postal reputation and to minimize the necessity 
for drafs on the Treasury, which meant additional taxation 
upon our people already burdened by an emergency war tax. 
All within a period when a declaration of the facts would have 
precipitated calamity or a possible panic. Do you wonder that 
any and every expedient was attempted in order to reduce our 
We had within our citizenry many who could not 
inderstand how this shock to general business affected postal 
activity, others who adversely criticized any postal economies 
or who believed that the elimination of useless expense should 
begin elsewhere than with themselves, and who seemingly 
failed to realize that the existence of negligence somewhere did 
not relieve the postal official of solemn duty to eradicate the 
particular failure within reach. The Postmaster General may 
properly be proud of the exhibition of courage and efficiency dis- 
played in a time of disaster rarely paralleled in the history of 

Postal Service, and the rural carriers and all other postal 
employees ay take unto themselves the credit to which they 


eed in 


or 


losses? 
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are entitled for participating cheerfully and willingly in 
ing a burden on the people in the hour of their necessity, 
This may be considered only an ordinary duty tha 


‘ 
should, or would be performed by every public servant. T 
and in addition, it is similar to daily postal duty, and the . 
possible recognition merited or desired is the appreciati 
fellow countrymen and their cooperation in our efforts, kk: 
from such illustrations that whether fully understood 
we labor earnestly for their welfare. 


Three and one-half lines of House bill 10484, fan 
known as the Post Office appropriation bill, authorize 
penditure of $53,000,000. More than one-sixth of the « 
postal receipts is expended “ For pay of rural carriers, < 
tutes, for rural carriers on annual leave, clerks in ch 
rural stations, and tolls and ferriage. Rural Delivery S 
and for incidental expenses thereof.” Other statutory 
tion provides for the establishment of this particular post 
tion, and directs that certain specific amounts shall be | 
personnel employed therein for a given number of } 
travel; also for the operation of what are known as moto 
of not less than 50 miles in length at compensation to t! 
riers of not more than $1,800 per annum, and so forth. 

Fifty-three million dollars is an enormous sum of m 
disbursed within 12 months, at a rate of $4,416.667 per 
It amounts to $176,667 per day, or $245.37 every minute 
to 42,920 rural letter carriers and their substitutes. 

Kvery American citizen is convinced of the substantial 
derived from the expenditure of this or even a greatet 
the collection and delivery of mail on rural routes, reg 
the revenue received therefrom. We all realize the ady 
to our people of the avenues of communication and for 
tribution of knowledge, and we are determined that th 
nues of communication and dissemination of knowledge » 
improved and increased to where they will be of maximu: 
to our fellow citizens, 

We all have one common desire, one mutual interest 
is: That every dollar current in this river of money 
duce the greatest amount of good service; furtherme 
under any and every condition absolute equity and fair 
the distribution of compensation shall appear. 

After three years of direct, personal supervision 06! 
methods pursued in the establishment and extension of 
mail service, I am convinced that there has been unfairn 
the distribution of mail facilities to rural patrons, that in 
localities more than adequate mail service has been pr: 
while in many other places all mail service has been de) 

I am prepared to prove that there is discrimination and 
tice in the compensation paid the personnel employed i: 
Rural Delivery Service. There are thousands of rural ¢ 
who necessarily work hard for long hours over poor roais 
receive exactly the same compensation as is paid to th 
of other carriers who have a very small amount of work t 
form in a few hours over a boulevard. 

The Postmaster General has directed that every v: 
special privilege, every unnecessary duplication of servic 
every unfair retrace for the convenience of one patron sf 
to another be eliminated, and I declare to you that ¢ 
whatever period it may please the American people to « 
this, their administration, and subject to the pleasure 
President, I shall carry out the orders of the Postmaster | 
eral to the utmost limit of my administrative capacity, re: 
less of abuse, misrepresentation, or malicious falsehoods 
shall endeavor to introduce a square ‘leal in the distributi 
rural mails, and not that alone, I shall continue to d 
for the rural carriers a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
and for the taxpayer a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

I propose to use any modern device and adopt any impro\ 
methods of distribution that will increase the efficiency or | 
ductiveness or convenience of the Rural Delivery Servic: I 
hope to protect the rural patron against evercharges for 
lection boxes, and to facilitate the extension of service to 
without unnecessary delays, all red tape to the contrary 
withstanding. 

It will be essential that carriers sincerely cooperate in | 
endeavor, to the end that they maintain the profession or | 
of rural letter carrier where it will be recognized as even ni 
necessary, certainly as reputable, as that of any other Fed 
employee. 

To do so, be prepared to sacrifice pay or place, if through su 
sacrifice you increase the contentment and happiness of yo 
fellow countrymen. I solemnly assure you that only throuc! 
patriotic self-sacrifice, only through unselfish desire to se! 
only through quick and severe condemnation of trickery 2 
dishonesty can you hope to command the respect and commend: 3 
tion of your fellow countrymen. Thrust out from your ranks all 
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: 
eit and hypocrisy and dedicate yourselves cheerfully, wil- | Why not? Be 
ely, and unselfishly to the service of the people. Do not | and our resources to 
Ve ie the people can be fooled: they know. They may not routes, And why ‘ 
pear wise, but again let me repeat, they know. You can} meant jobs and the second 
jver vour route in two, three, or four hours and collect twelve | interested in getting the first, and 
dred dollars a year, but you can not make your friends and | ally interested in the secou i 
ehbors—and they are a part of the people—believe you | I find with either, for if 1 s 
rned it. | dered, it follows that s 
You may use inadequate equipment and take eight hours to | employee performed ‘ service 


travel a route that should be covered in four with a proper out- | patron, he was certainly entitled to con psiati 
. The postal patron- the people—knows this. It is possible | to the duty involved Nevertl ’ 
take a picture of a heavy load of mail transported on some | the limitations heretofore pr in \\ 


usual trip, send the picture to a Representative in Congress, | future activities 1 


not only the necessary iner 
nd shortly thereafter read an oration printed in the ConGres- | ber or rural routes and the desirable gre 
stoxAL Recorp having your photograph as an incentive to{ ments from the sa 1) : 
vunded periods and an inspiration for impressive oratory. | alteration of existing service so that th boil 
Neryertheless, the daily trip report and popular opinion can not | good serviee shall be re \ 
he altered in this manner. The people know. | how shall we do it 
The farmer patron is confronted with a difficult problem | At the hearings before the Post Of ( 
hen you drive your team leisurely past his domicile or go ton a Congressman aquestiones s il 
ishing by at express-train speed on a motor cycle, for his boys | notice you state in your re rt tl ‘ 


hom he fondly expects will grow up to help him work the} number of routes by 4) (MM) , o ‘ ‘ 
arm quickly learn that you receive $4 a day for such work, | told him ves, I had done that. | I 1 | 


lil \ i i «i o i i 1 | 

and they immediately plan to leave the farm and locate at the | few extensions included in that numb fF rr | 
end of the rainbow, where such easy money is found. Of course, | notice that you ha 1 

this is not the only cause of the farmer’s troubles in this | also is true.’ I dk rred I ) 

direction. It is, however, one of a number, and we owe such an | Well, there is o one ) 
overwhelming debt to the farmer that we should immediately | aroused, and that is fe ( 

remove the glitter from the gold that surrounds our particular | said: If you | ‘ ‘ I 

brick. Now. understand me, this does not apply to all carriers, | where we did it,’ and I made j 

or thousands of carriers do have to work and work hard for | suflicient time to complete it, but J 

long hours over a difficult read, and the farmer boy who takes |; every new rural route ‘1 ‘ ‘ 

your place will surely own a brick, and no gold one, at that. | tion—2,118 new one nd I ‘ 6 j 

Sut I speak principally to those who should readjust their | routes, no less than 10 6 

ynoint of view and who should forthwith make every effort to | about 9,000, and there eC OVE cS 
mprove and elevate the profession or calling of a rural carrier. included, because I did not have 

‘Those who know that four hours or less is not a day’s work— | the name of the plac here 

and when I speak of cooperation and a readjustment of a point | length of such ext 

of view I mean that such an employee should join hands with | 2,000,000 new patrons \ 

all of us and propose or suggest a plan whereby he may serve | service in the past thr 

more patrons, cover more territory, increase the comfort and | expense of operation. 

convenience of his friends and neighbors, and thereby not only Now. I do not elail 

earn every dollar received but be entitled to the gratitude and economy involved. It is not : \ ‘ l 
good will of the people. In fact, as well as in name, he will | operation of the Postal Service 1 0 e, 1) I do say I 
then become a full-fledged member of the high and honorable | together with the rural ca cert 
craft of rural carrier in the United States Postal Service. | the gratitude of the American peo} yr the addit 


Everybody is familiar with the material evidences of progress | they have made in coveril 
vithin the 20 years since the establishment of the first rural | people at the same rate of compensat have ed 
free-delivery route. At a famous dinner in Washington, Hon. | 2,000,000 people. That has been « 

Bob Taylor, of the State of Tennessee, aptly described the ad- | It is essential that we go fu lL talk al 





vancement poetically, as follows: the use of motor devices in tl tion il 
There are ships that sail in the sea; j As the motor is being perfected it ought to be ed i 
There are ships that sail in the sky; ; crease and improve the efficiency of the ‘vice. It 
The West is irrigating. } out from Memphis a distance YO mil as ] t ‘ 
And the South is going dry. Powell state. to the outermost nfines of 1] 

And it is likewise true that dur these 20 years some of | service from Chattanooga, New York, Phila R 
the roads have been improved; the automobile as a means of | Atlanta will communicate dire: th the re 
conveyance has been perfected; the telephone is in use every- | It will give an opportunity to the fi r to se 
where ; the elecirie car is convenient, and parcel post established ; | his farm in to the city residents and there dispos ‘ 
and coincident therewith, uninvited, but none the less evident, | Roswell, out from Atlanta, secures its mail b \ ( 
is the high cost of living. It is peculiar that with all these | blee, over a small short-line ilroad i 


modern labor-saving devices and the improved efliciency result- | developed one. Alpharetta is supplied by star ite 12 
ant therefrom we must pay more for the necessities of life. | times a week. Gainesville is right on the line of the 
Could it be possible that we fail to use the labor-saving devices | Cummings is suppli y star} al 0 
to the best advantage? ‘This is true in the postal operation | connection. Three of these four tow » between 1 
known as collection and delivery of mail on rural routes. Only | possibly 6 miles to either. We could operate 











J : ‘ yes 
r in sporadic cases, only here and there, do we find a single step | through Roswell, Alpharetta, and Cummings to G 
forward in the method of collecting and delivering mail on rural | return to Atlanta, a distance of over 100 miles, « \ 
routes, | we would have provided for the people a new 
In 1896 a standard passenger locomotive weighed 137,000 | tribution of merchandise and products of the farm and 
pounds and could pull a five-car passenger train. In 1915 the | dissemination of knowledge, and I do not think ther 
standard passenger locomotive weighed 386,600 pounds and could | American citizen who would endeavor to prevent that ] 
pull a 18-car train of modern steel coaches, each one nearly | they will all endeavor to help us put that system into o} 
d four times as heavy as the 1895 coach. 7 The question of rural motor route can be brought ver 
In 1895 a standard freight locomotive weighing 143,000 pounds | home. The operation of motor routes is handicapped to 
pulled 50 freight cars having a capacity of 20 tons each. In 1915 | tain extent in two directions One is, you can hot est 
i Standard freight locomotive weighing 393,200 pounds pulled | motor route less than 50 miles i eth; you can not } 
100 modern freight cars having a capacity of 50 tons each. All| c ey more than $1,800 Phi two tatic 
the railroad systems boast of the care in design, excellence in | serious, because there are some rou over 50 l 
construction, liberality in maintenance, and so forth. that cost more than $1,800 a year to rate and le 
In 1896 the first rural route was established, and since that | than 50 miles long that are exti ' it l 


: time numerous others elsewhere, so that to-day 43,800 carriers | of advantage to the people if used 
+ travel approximately 1,200,000 miles a day. I doubt whether Second, the applicants whe ! a motor route 
4 the horse used in the first route established weighs any more, | be certified by the Civil Service ¢ ission Ne ( 
; pulls any more, or the size of the vehicle is materially altered, 


i} nations are necessary every time rv route 








and men who have heen operating a portion of the motor route 
are compelled enter the examination or be dropped from the 
That is one of the handicaps of the establishment of 
motor service I hope to overcome. 

The main object we should strive for is te increase the im- 
portance of the Rural Delivery Service, and to make it the 
pride of the Nation. Therefore, do everything you can to make 
this branch the most efficient. 

I am glad to eall your attention to one feature, and that is 
the appearance of the rural carrier. You do not have to do it, 
it is not eompulsory, it is not mandatory in the service, but I 
have been furnished some photographs of carriers in uniform. 
I remember one office in particular where, because of my inter- 
est in the use of motor vehicles, the postmaster sent me a 
picture of all of the carriers who had motors and uniforms, 
and they certainly presented a neat appearance. Undoubtedly 
the patrons of these routes were proud of their carriers. This 
is not an order from the department, but I would be glad if all 
the rural carriers would appreciate how much it means to be 
uniformed and well equipped. We are sure you wish to present 
as attractive appenrance and be as well equipped as the city 
currier, the railway mail clerk, or any other employee of the 
service. 

Let me assure you, my friends, I have enjoyed coming here, 


rolls. 





nnd I sineerely hope some time to have another opportunity 
to s ‘ou and to extend to you the right hand of good fellow- 
time you ure in my neighborhood. 


ght-Hour Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


WILLIAM 


or 


HON. P. BORLAND, 


MISSOURI, 
Ix vue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 1, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extcnd my remarks in the Recorp, I imclude a letter from 








Saniuel Gompers, on the subject of the eight-hour day, which I 
have agreed with him to insert, and my reply thereto. 

The letter is as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDPRATION or Lanor, 
Washington, D. U., Februery 29, 1916. 
] WILLIAM TP. BornLanp, 
use Of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: My attention was ealled to your letter of February 26 to me, 

t! vii the columns of the daily press, some time before I received it. 

uu express suvprise that any formal action should be taken by the 
ex » council ef the American Federation of Labor upon your 
ame! nt to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
fo! 

Since you were surprised, it is evident you did not appreciate the 
funcameatal significance of your amendment. This is further proved 
by your additional statement that the provision does not affect the 
rights of labor generally, except so far as the rights of labor are identical 


rith whe 





rights of all other taxpayers of the Nation. 





I iples of humanity and human welfare are the same whether 
applied to one group of eitizens ealled wage earners or to another 
group of citizens cafled Government cmployees. Any action of the 
Government that is contrary to these fundamental principles is of 
grave concern to all cititems, because their welfare is ultimately con- 
ecrned in the 


establishment and maintenance of these principles. 
You say further that the amendment you offered “ does not affect the 
richts ef labor genevally, execpt se far as the rights of labor are iden- 





tical with the rights of all other taxpayers of the Nation.” I was 
pnd the impression that you were aware that the organized-labor 
movetent of America as represented and expressed by the American 


Federation ef Labor as in addition to the general interests of all citizens 
the particular function te speak im the name of and defend and pro- 
uretic the rights and interests of the wage earners in their movement 
and pretest uguinst Injustice and wrong. 

The fundamental step (n securing the industrial welfare of workers 


is to limit hours of work so that physical and mental strength shal 
mot be unduly taxed and there shall be ample opportunity for recupera- 
tion, continned development, and the satisfaction of all of the wants 


and desires that belong to the normal buman being. 

You imeke a very. sertetis error in assaming that the American Fede- 
ration ef Labor in attempting te limit hours of werk to not more than 
eight, takes the position that the daily workday shall not be less than 
eleht. What we hate actvecated ts the shorter workday that is best 
ndapted to the weeds and the conditions of each worker. The actual 
nanunber ef heurs of werk per day must, of course. differ with the nature 
ef the work performed. Some kinds of work are so taxing that the 
workday must be limited to a very short fhme. Other kinds of work in- 
velve such serious physical hazards that the work period must be 
limited te even one or two hours per day. 

The organized-labor movement seeks to secure for all workers a work- 
diay that will be conducive to their best development and their best 
protection. Right heurs nas been the slogan fer particular fights. but 


eight hows bas always represented a reduction in hours of work. | ployees, and it is not entirely unknown to you that Government em 


Many of the organized trades have secured a seven-hour workday for 
their members, and seme a six-hour workday. The tendency throuch- 
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out the whole country has 
work to conform 
lished by science. 

Can you not see, sir, that if the Government of the 
shall by law lengthen the hours of any of its employees 
regarded as the course for ali business and industry to pursu 
policy? 

A division of the whole day into three equal periods—one fi 
another for rest, and another for social improvement—is a p 
bitrary standard and represented the demands of trade 1 
secure to wage earners improved conditions represented in that 
But the ideals of each age differ as our understanding and our ex 
give us wider and higher concepts of the possibilities of hun 
ment and better conditions in industry. 

Your suggestion of equalizing reminds me very much of a c: 
the famous Thomas Nast, which appeared in Harper’s Week!) 
our Civil War, which depicted a decrepit veteran soldier of 69 ye: 
age with a musket in his hands and a babe in the cradle, 1 yea 
with a toy gun in his, and inasmuch as the Confederate aut! 
declared that the ages of the men in the Confederate Army ay 
35 years, Thomas Nast so pointedly created his cartoon, declari 
this was the type of the average. The cartoon is on a par wi 
position on equalizing hours ef labor. 

The demand for the eight-hour workday does not represent 
ideal, but it represents one stage in efforts to secure a shorter 
and to provide for the protection of wage earners. 

You say that your purpose in proposing your amendment 
12207 was to equalize the hours of labor of all Government e1 
If that is your purpose it can be accomplished equally well by : 
the hours of labor of all other employees to the hours worked i: 
ington; thus equalization can be accomplished without any ba 
step and without acting in violation of principles of human we!f 

You say that if ogee to your amendment is sustained t 
necessitate a general campaign for the establishment of a 
seven-hour day throughout the country and that for this car 
will be necessary to repudiate most of the arguments which wer 
to secure an eight-hour day. This statement again demonstrates 
failure to understand the pesition of the American Federation of | 
In establishing eight-hour laws and agreements for the eight-h 
our purpose has been to guard against more than eight hours cor 
ing a day's work, and the arguments that were used for that p 
were arguments in favor of a shorter workday, arguments of a ¢ 
eharacter in furtherance of a principle and not an isolated ap; 
of that principle. 

The eight-hour workday is 


been 
to the facts of 


yard a lim 
health and lif 


¢ Satins 
TOV itation 
e 


that 








not, as you assume, a normal 

day fixed by scientific laws and principles. It was simply : 
venient division of the whole day and represented an ideal poss 
achievement under existing circumstances When it is possible to: 
that ideal the demand for the particular number of hours must ce! 
to take advantage of new opportunities 

You say that the purpose of your amendment Is economy, but 
you considered that the salaries id to Government employees do 
constitute the total departmental costs? There are other expendi' 
that must be taken into consideration to reduce the sum total 
you taken into consideration fully their bearing upon this prob! 
the honrs of work are increased, there must be additional expend 
for heat and light. 

You say that this economy measure is also a measure for efficle 
Now, it is a matter of common information that the work 
Government clerks is of an exacting nature, and that after a 
amount is accomplished fatigue causes an increasing number 0! 


ler 
ale 


takes. These mistakes, of course, must later be checked up and 
rected. This is not economical, it is not efficient, and is a waste « 


energy, and money. 

It is a well-established fact, to which many employers and ot! 
perts have given testimony, that the shorter workday results in ¢: 
efficiency of workers and a greater quantity of work. 

Under the existing law, heads of departments are authorized 
quire employees te work longer than seven hours when ne: 
complete work. It is evident, therefore, that this attempt to f 
to work eight hours represents an attempt to write into law 
which lengthens the workday and is contrary to present-day th: 
and concepts of human welfare. 

You charge that some of the opposition to your amen: 
actuated by selfish motives, but if even selfish and mercenary mi: 
ean be made to serve the welfare of humanity, ought not those m 
be utilized? 

You make mention of the fact that the merchants of Washingto! 
posed the enactment of the eight-hour law for many of the emp 
in private establishments. While that is true, yet you must know 
that law established a maximum of eight hours, not a minimum 
T venture to suggest the theught that because of the enactment of i! 
eight-hour law no merchant increased the hours of labor of his «| 
ployees to eight per day when previous to the enactment they w 
a lesser number of hours. 

You state that there was a tendency to increase the hours of Ia'o 
ef Government employees, and you know that on many occasions Gov 
ernment employees are required to work 10, 12, and more hours a day 


This is a * purely administrative” act. Your amendment is not i 
“purely administrative ” act, as you state, but proposes a legisiath 
enactment, and the law is to be solemnly invoked to increase the hou! 
of labor of the Government workers. 

Some one has quoted you as saying (I do not know that you h 
so declared) that “if the Government clerks do not like these con 
tiens they can resign.” I opine that this is not a careful, practical 
or patriotic pesition to assume, for even granting that the Governmen'! 
employees could and would avail themselves of that right, the exercis : 
of the right would be very hard upon them and might prove a ver) .£ 
embarrassing situation for the Government aiso. In connection wit! 
this phase it may not be amiss to call to your attention the following 
When 26 letter carriers in the Postal Service of the United States 
men located in West Virginia—recently undertook to exercise the right 
of resigning from the Government's service they were indicted, hal 
before the court, and severe punishments inflicted upon them. ‘ 

You, sir, are the author of the amendment to increase the hours © 
labor of the Government employees. It is not known to the publi § 
that you ever consulted with any of the officers of the departments of g 
the Government or with any of the Government employees so vital!) j 
interested, ner that you even inquired from those who would speak : : 
word in defense of the rights and interests of the Government em i 
plorees have been made to feel that they dare not speak in defense ol! j 


their own rights and interests, 




































































































No us | n any < i 4 ‘ ) 
i <engress upon o Vital a ques iu I il I t 
Would vou or any committee of Con ss un to er \ \ ! 
ny proposition affecting industry, commerce, tnance, transportation Pp. Ss Ww 
ithout giving a hearing to the rests primar fect t — j ' 
posed legislation? The mere statement of the lestion ries with 
t its own answer. ¥ i 
I hepe that when you and Mer st ns . | 
‘ vill reack a differen onclusion. r 
Very truly, yours, SAMUEL GOM Ss; . 
President American Federation of Lat i Post Office Lpprepriation Bill 
Pp. S.—Inasmuch as you say that you cont plate 1 ys } 
ind your reply part of the Rrecoxp, | trust y incin 
n the RecorpD. EXTENSION O}F RR VIARKS 
i 1 i916 | 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, , — , + . ‘ —~ TT 1 
Py dent American Federation ¢ Lai ‘ [| ( ) N \\ | Ly l, } \ \| j | i | ‘i ‘- | i hy | 
Wasi ton, Dy. ¢ 
De;n Mr. Gompers: In response to your letter of 29 ; 
vill say that I shall certainly perform my promise and ty ) , 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as you sugges IN uk Hows rh \ 
1 reiterate my belief that eight hours is the ne la t i 
s work, and that the people who pay the Federal taxes are as much 
itled to a standard day's work from their employees as any bh ; 
mployers. This is especially true in view of the fact that the great Ni fitter ‘ 
ss of taxpayers throughout th ition are Z 0 
murs a day or longei VT 4 
rhe present condition of favoritism and mination i l to 
employees of the Federal Gove 1 Wa g tl 
result of any scientific or neip t “ t } t 
the work they perform. If it were, ( le argumer pul ; 
tter would apply. The historic fact is that the hours of rvice 
( employees ‘n Washington have | i leng ‘ fre { ‘ © do ' 
as the needs of the public busiz required | ther 
now why it should not approximat ! normal standar ) 
a n view of the fact the post ] nployee thre Z t ry, 
civil-service men, are ups an eight-hour basis I og S1 
are some occupat n y i ‘ vor 7 so t 
the strain so greet t 1orn ‘ cigt . 
I came to Washingto | ff I 
rd devoted a good deal of my ti practical Ss wi is theoreti gO) ; 
ot nt of the cause of ial jus I know ut 
s and occupations where the i istrial life of the ‘ 
! , For example, the great 1 wl ‘ 
i an industria! lif it ft 1xit t working } 
) LI TI tr i ; n 
is rk is unes | ‘ ‘ yh \ 
! r 1s poise. Both t 
prings. His indust is al he I ' 
t mechanical trades la i ‘ I 
oon aftet passing his f ieth i 1 y 
er of greed, is at last being bt t d i th vork 
ind hun * people are beginnir to study the qu } prolong 
du il Jife and independence: self-re ‘ : it , 
v , however, if you will pardon , that y it of 
} to diseuss the it princip! al i th the mi} 
proposition of requiring a full day vor f in the G« rn 
ervice in Washington. If an eight-hour cay i ir to postal emplo 3 U 
sugheut the Nation, it is fair to Governni ‘ Washing 
I he eight-hour day 1s fair in the Gove ment Printing Of i 
ordnance factory at the navy yard, it is fair to t War Dep '= 
d in the other executive offices Of all the o vation i tl ana i 
hat of bookkeeper has the lor . 3 tria I 1 | 
10 have been bookkeepers for 50 vea j “ae oe 
are dimmed, and their hands are sha it ey , , 
epers at 70 as they were at 20 If. t esti ’ t elit 4 
the industrial of th ‘ ( t 6 . 
‘ would not have a shred « vider yr ; ; 
When the Retail Merchants’ Association aud 1 Chambe ‘ UE EAN >! ‘ : 
ce of Washingt: petition Conger te ! al ' thi 
Kee rer Hines « mp Mictri.s ‘ - aster 1] 
the ! n would ntit ‘ t t u of wi. 
€} nt H Oru 
uly VN I l 4 : 
Rey 1 ie : 
: . ! 
} ii ] ‘ } 7 
h 
in Sin: I wis y express to i ' ol : 7 
the Borland amendment that you may know t vour effort 
ppreciated py those who are net din tiv benefi iries f the te oO} j ! 
it is at present. . Over t 
We who are not in the Government vy wo 1 reneral 1 : : HH = , ‘ 
bout 10 or 12 hours a day, and many of us receive much less fo ui an ae ; ; 
“ labor than the Government employee. Phey get 30 days holiday ea National 11 
year on full pay and we get nou Wi hould they be treated sor this Gove el ] 
better than the average citizen ef the Nation they are st » be ; oo 
erving? The newspapers of Washington uppear to th e | Gire aXe - : 
holding a Government job is a luxury that the rest of t meu Pe he s 
inder obligation to maintain. Republicat d { tio { 


rrusting that you will not consider this a I a te 
I am, very truly 














| ing the Government t] 
oa The cle a + I 
I WASHINGTON, D. ¢ i ) 7916 i rec «| | re numb 
lon, WILLIAM BORLAND, Frreage : | , | 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. | putes 
, res ‘ 
Ak Str. Regarding your eight-hour proposition and the fear o a} hie tat ec 
the business men of this city that Government clerks may be com Was ani? rt 
pelled to labor eight hours instead of seven, would it not be a 2 sult s 7 ' 
plan for yov to amend your amendment by providing that all employ seen 
im the District of Columbia, including those of business houses, | ne ee pe 
a ployed seven hours only? The business men who feel so kindly to Notwithst: “i 
} ward the Government clerks must certainly entertain the same kindly Department i ! 
3 feeling for their own employees, although they pay probably on an eer epi . = —_ 





average of not mere than $8 or $10 per week, while the Government “4 +} Cer ; 
pays its employees generally considerably more. Looking at it from | Priated by Congress fol 
} this angle it would appear that solicitude of the business men is not I the fiscal year ending June 20. 15 








430 


si saving was made, and it is certain that if such saving 
Was made that it was done at the expense of the public service. 
Iron: the public press it is learned that the Postal Service has 
been inexcusably bad in most of the great cities of the country. 
[i tests made by the merchants’ association in New York City 
from Saturday noon until Tuesday at different hours 
delivery of third-class mail sent out by the 
rchants’ association in a test of Greater New York’s postal 
The merchants’ association of that city also state that 
mailed before noon on Saturday did not reach the 


it took 

tie some 
1h 
ervice, 


lusill ' 
HUCLILS 


Borough of Richmond until Wednesday at 9.15 o’clock, taking | 


{ . i} 
JUL Lilt 


} 


6}-mile journey 93 hours. I have heretofore on the 
i of the House referred to this incident as showing the re- 
sult of the so-called economy in the Post Office Department. 


This association also makes a statement in which it shows 
that it required longer to deliver mail matter within the con- | 
fines of Greater New York than it did to send it from New | 
York to Denver, a distance of approximately 2,000 miles. The | 


conditions that exist in New York City have existed in all the 
sreat cities throughout the country. 


satisfy the VPostmaster General, 


ti but it does not satisfy the 
country, 

I ain opposed to economy and I believe that Congress is Op- 
posed to economy that starts with a reduction of the low-class 
salaried employees, If we are going to have economy and re- 
trenchment we should find somewhere else to exercise it, at 
least to commence it. If the present administration would 
the present free-trade tariff law with a_ protective 
lnw they would have sufficient revenues to pay the ex- 
ises of the Government without either levying direct taxes 
upon the people or reducing the salaries of the Government em- 
plovees, 


replace 
tarift 


pel 


The figures in the year 1915 conclusively show that it is not 
the war in Europe but the free-trade law upon our 
hooks that have emptied the National Treasury and made neces- 
sury these petty economies in running the various departments 


of the Government in an effort to keep within the revenues 
ros ived., } 
lL wish now to refer to another matter, the information con- | 


ecrning Which has been gleaned from various postmasters who 


attended the Postmasters’ Convention in Washington in Octo- | 


ber, 1915. This convention was composed of postmasters of the 
first nud second class offices, and was held in the city of Wash- 
ington. At this meeting it was estimated that there were ap- 


proximately 400 postmasters in attendance. All the arrange- 
ments for this meeting were looked after by the postmaster of 
Washington, the directors of the postal savings, and the chief 
post-office Inspector. Special topics were assigned to postmas- 
ters, who were required to prepare papers to be read before the 
convention, The resolutions adopted at the close of the meeting 
were prepared in the Post Office Department and submitted 
through a committee, who, of course, made a very favorable 
recommendation on them. These laudatory resolutions were 
approved without debate. The proceedings of that convention 
were taken by stenographers paid by the Government and em- 
ployed in the Post Office Department. They were sent by the 
Post Office Department for this purpose. The publicity bureau 
of the Post Oflice Department, paid for, of course, by the Gov- 
ernment, was utilized in sending out press reports of this meet- 
ing. Everything was directed here by the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Government expense. 

When it came to holding their next annual meeting, several 
cities in different parts of the country were anxious to have 
next year’s convention there, but directions were given from the 
Post Office Department that the next meeting should be held here 
in Washington City. It was argued that Washington was the 
logien! place for such meetings, It was also pointed out that the 
next meeting would be held just prior to the general election. 
The department did not overlook the fact that it would be a wise 
plan to have all postmasters throughout the country gather in 
Washington just before the next campaign, where they could 
advise with the powers that be and learn just what was expected 
of them. Before the adjournment of this convention provision 
was made for taking in postmasters of the third class, which, 
it is estimated, will add 10,000 additional members. It can be 
easily seen what political power may be exerted through this 
meeting next October that will be held here in Washington City 
under the direct supervision of the Post Office Department, the 
proceedings directed by the department, reported by stenog- 
raphers furnished by the department and paid for by the Goy- 
ernment, and the whole affair given wide publicity throughout 
the United States by the publicity bureau of the Post Office De- 
partment, for which the Government pays. Here is a splendid 
opportunity to play politics at Government expense that the 
Post Office Department is not going to overlook, 
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This sort of economy may | 


statute | 


Another thing worthy of mention, according to informati: 
that has been given general circulation: The Postmaster G 
cral at this meeting made the statement that the depart 
conducted its affairs strictly according to civil service and th: 

| ho politics were permitted in the Post Office Department. 1 
this statement of the Postmaster General was to a cert; 

| degree softened by the fact that the secretary of the Postmast 
General informed the visiting postmasters of the true fait 
that, if they had anything of a political nature that they «¢ 
sired to discuss or if they had any changes that they would | 

| to have made in their offices on account of polities, that su 
; matters could be submitted to him, the secretary of the Po- 
| master General, in confidential communications, and he woy 
see to it that they came to the attention of the Postmas 

General. 

If these siatements thai have been generally circulated 
correct, it will appear that the nonpartisan attitude of | 
Post Office Department is probably not so strictly carried o 
they might wish the public to believe. 

While this particular convention of the postmasters had 
| indorsement of the department and the encouragement of 
; Postmaster General and his subordinates, and while 1 
| attended and did what they could to make the event an e: 
| 
} 


able and memorable one, their action in this matter is in stra 

contrast with their attitude toward the conventions and nx 

ings of postal employees. The meetings of postal employ: 

, everywhere throughout the country have not received any gr 

encouragement from the Postmaster General, nor has he 

his subordinates extended any unusual courtesies to them. | 

fact, if we can believe press reports, the meetings of post-ol] 

employees in every branch of the service have been discoura: 

by the department. If there is no politics in the Post Of! 

Department, it seems at least to require an explanation 

the postimasters that are appointed by political intluence rec 

so much encouragement and courtesy while the employecs 

the Post Office Department who are under civil service rec 

| very different consideration. 

The post-oflice clerks, the letter carriers, both city and ru 

| the railway mail clerks, the supervisory officers in the vio 
post offices, are the men who perform the real valuable wi 
| connected with the Postal Service. These are the men t! , 
| enter the service through a competitive examination at a sy | 
salary, and their promotions are slow and limited. The 
who fill their positions through political influence do not, as 
| rule, hold them a sufficient length of time to learn the } 
| office business; and it does seem that if there is any class 
men that should receive the encouragement and the assists 
in every way of the Post Office Department it is that ¢lass t 
| for small salaries devote their life to the service. 


Justice J. Hay Brown on Preparedness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON.WILLIAM W.GRIEST, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ix tie Hovsre or Representatives, 


Friday, February 25, 1916. 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished constituent, tli 
Hon. J. Hay Brown, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, delivered on February 22, at the university ds) 
exercises of the University of Pennsylvania, held annually in 
commemoration of the birth of the “ Father of his Country,” 
able and patriotic address entitled “ Washington on national 
preparedness.” Having exceptional merit, this address has dec- 
servedly attracted Nation-wide attention. The House having 
consented to my suggestion that the address be reproduced in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, I herewith present it for that pur- 
pose, 

ADDRESS OF TION, J. ITAY BROWN, CILIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREMI 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Mr. Provost, friends, and guests of the University of Pennsy!- 
vania, ladies and gentlemen: Self-preservation is the highest 
law of a nation, as it is of an individual, and disregard of it by 
either is disregard of life itself, the preservation of which divine 
law enjoins no less upon nations than upon individuals. The 
great, wise men who framed our National Constitution, which 
is the Nation’s source of life, thus wrote the preamble to it: 


| We, the people of the United States. in order to form a more perfect 
| Union, establish justice, Insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 


‘ common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
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wf liberty te ourselves and our posterity, do ordain i 
Constitution for the Uaited States of America 5 
By the first article of that instrument—the ark of the cove he mav bh ’ 
nant of freemen set up in this new world before all the nations | an jslan ) 
of the old—it is declared that Congress shall have power “to! gitizen ” , 
raise and support armies” and “to provide and maintain a) garth. a; 
navy.” With this authority delegated by the States to the! op the 
National Congress there is a corresponding duty constantly rest- | yp, ‘ 
ing upon that body to exercise it for the purpose for which if | « 7 gi) “- 
was conferred—* the common defense * of our Common country m ott mn ieitaied 
On this day, when the people of a happy, prosperous, and | pip) pis Gov : , 
nexceful Nation are gratefully honoring the memory of the} gn a4 jf 
Father of his Country, it is well for them to pause and con | teey 
sider what he, in his wisdom and in the intensity of his interest Nation: ‘ 
| the lasting welfare of the Republic, believed to be necessary | 4 ¢,  t 
for its preservation. In his first annual address as President | jpyyecining 
i of the United States to the Senate and House of Representa- | for war o 
tives, after expressing his great satisfaction in congratulating aa 
them on the then favorable prospects of public affairs, Wash- | phe pub! 
igton spoke as follows: ; 
Among the many interesting objects which will engage your att with cit - if ther 
that of providing for the common defense wi merit particular | «4, 1 | 
ard To be prepared for war is one of th most effect i [ a , 
preserving peace \ free people ought not on! to | armed but dis- worl { | if r _ 
ciplined. to which end a uniform and well-digested plan is requisite; | the 1 ‘ ’ 
and their safety and interest require that they should promot such tis! ‘ 
manufactories as tend to render them independent of others for essential, ; ; wae 
particularly military, supplhes. The proper establishment of the troops | an 
which may be deemed indispensable will be entitled to mat con lence 
sideration In the arrangements which may be made respecting it. it a . 
will be of importance to cenciliate the comfortabl support of th = = : 
officers and soldiers. with a due regard to economy those WV e e' 
In his second annual address to the same bodies, less than a | pareahess Tol 
year later, he uttered words singularly appropriate to the dis G bel 
. : sat naek : 7 : trigtis in the nan f \\ 
tressing conditions now existing in the lands across the sea pues? Panu 
o 2 = . hat w v 7 nshe ' 
The disturbed situation in Europe, and particulariy the erit Pha 7 
posture of the great maritime powers. whilst ft oug! to mak is the | so long as just nad om 
more thankfu! for the general peace and security enjoved by the United | tabilitv ean | preserved 
States. reminds us at the same time of the circumspection with which |... ‘ ; 
it becomes us to preserve these blessings SL VOCAL , - : 
: . ‘ etic uttera ‘ { re 
Later, in his seventh annual address to the Senate and House Maen ae eae 
of Representatives, he said: ' Me ; 
reaties ' \ 
Gentlemen, among the objects which will claim your attention in th amare 
course of the session, a review of our military establishment is not the vows 
least important * * * In this review you will doubtless allow due M f I t tl 
; weight to the considerations that the questions between us and certain earth nd tl 
foreign powers are not yet finally adiusted. that the war in Europe is pleasing nd inno 
not vet terminated, and that our western posts. when recovered. will exercising 
demand provision for garrisoning and securing them It | te the sat : . 
will merit inquiry what imperfections in the existing plan further rr >; ae , 
experience may have unfolded. The subject is of so much moment My first wish is (alt! h 
in my estimation. as to excite a constant solicitude that the considera would ip tl ving , some « 
tion of ft may be renewed until the greatest attainable perfection | after glory) 
shall be accomplished Time is wearing away some advantages for | as one band of brothe 
forwarding the object, while none better deserves the persevering atten happiness of mat 
tion of the public councils. To Rochaml } \ a 
| . * . . 0 hnocnanhe Hie yt 
| In his eighth and last address to the National Congress was | Natetthaten it echt 
the admonition of Washington as to the necessity for « sufficient | for the advantage of At 
navy: the Atlantic, yet I shou 
ey : - interested :n the hapy 
_ To an active external commerce the protection of a naval force is | pioenority micht be built h 
indispensable. This is manifest with regard to wars in which a State | * . 7 
is itself a party. But, besides this. it ts in our own experience that the And to Lafavette, | wre 
most sincere neutrality is not a sufficient guard against the depreda Would to God th ! 
tions of nations at war To secure respect to a neutral flag requires | ¢ the hearts of sover 
a naval force organized and ready to vindicate it from insult or aggres- | oonmerce and facility of und 
sion. This may even prevent the necessity of going to war by dis tnconsiderable. mich la 
couraging belligerent powers from committing such violations of the | ~ 
rights of the neutral party as may, first or last, leave no other option, And again: 
From the best information T have been able to obtain it would seem as There seems te 
if our trade to the Mediterranean wtthout a protecting force will always the north of Euro 
Pp in the north of | i 
be insecure and our citizens exposed to the calamities from which hus -rimt h ' 
numbers of them bave but just been relieved. Thes opnsiderations a ato n from sh . 
invite the United States to look to the means and to set about the aa h tion? It : 
gradual creation of a navy. * * * Wit it not, then, be ardvisable antl ' the world 
te begin without delay te provide and lay up the materials for the build aire i. 
ing and equipping of ships of war and to proceed in the work by «e = 
grees, in proportion as our resources shall render it practicable without At the san 
inconvenience, so that a future war of Europe may not find our com- | In whatever 1 
meree in the same unprotected state in which it was found by the | their prowess it ' 
present ? [ne 
Finally, in his farewell to his fellow citizens, almost the last | to extend r ag 
words of Washington were that they should take care always By the second cl: ( 
to keep themselves, “ by suitable establishments, on a respectable | of Washington i: Ippo 
defensive posture.” I have quoted at length the words of Wash- | membered that he 
ington upon the consumingly interesting question of these times | of the most effectual 1 
because his words, as the father of his country, ought not to be | his second - 
unheeded by its children, who, if they will stop to consider, will I cant 


know that what he said was the truth then, is new, and forever | our duties to tl 
will be. While he spoke under conditions then existing. it seems | '"* ™ o 


as if with prophetic vision he must have seen from afar what The Unite i State 

is now transpiring threughout the world. the orl of hur 
Preparedness for war is not war; it is for the prevention of ew i The1 

War, or of successful war, against peace. To be saved from war | which will lv ht 

and bloodshed we devoutly pray, and for perpetual peace we | weaknes if 


fondly hope. The former must be averted, except as the sword | 'f We, desire to 


S * . i our rising prosperity 
must be unsheathed for the honor and dignity of the Nation | for war. 


waiiesn:: 








{32 


\nd, in their protest against war and preparedness for war, 
let the ' pence at any price, in appealing to the 
Bible to sustain them, not forget that the God of Israel was 
the Lord of Hosts and the God of battles for His chosen people, 
and that the trumpet blast for self-defense which fell from the 
lips of the Prince of Peace Himself when he stood before Pilate, 


advocates of 
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Was: 

My kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom were of this world, | 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews 


It is said, and with much force, too, that if the nations now at 
var had not for years prepared for war there would not now be 
desolating war among them. They all did prepare, however, 
und what would have been the fate of any one of them if it had 
not prepared itself for the conflict in which it is now involved? 
What may be the ultimate fate of any one of them no one can 
now tell, but all know that it would have been doomed at the 
very threshhold of the contest if it had not prepared itself for 
war. No one member of a family of nations can remain unpre- 
pared for war when all the other members have prepared for 
it, for when a family fight occurs each member must be on an 
equal footing with all the others, if assailed rights are to be de- 
fended and preserved. We, the United States of America, are 
an unprepared member of the family of the nations of the earth. 
low long are we to remain defenseless against enemies that 
Inay come upon us, and how long are we to be powerless to 
protect and preserve our rich inheritance from those who 
covet it? 

The firebrands of war are now upon the earth spreading 
death and desolation as they were never spread since man first 
drew his sword against his fellow. Those brands have not 
reached our shores, but they may reach us. God be prayed that 
they do not, but if they should we must be prepared to shield 
ourselves from them by now preparing to mect them, and down 
to us through 125 years we hear a voice saying: 

The disturbed situation of Europe, and particularly the critical pos- 
ture of the great maritime powers, whilst it ought to make us the more 
thankful for the general peace and security enjoyed by the United 


States, reminds us at the same time of the circumspection with which it 
! - us to preserve these blessings. 


percverrnnre 

These words of Washington are being heeded. On all sides 
there are the evidences of a rapidly growing and constantly 
spreading conviction that this great Nation must be prepared for 
war if its peace and all the blessings of peace are to be secure. 
The considerate judgment of the people is calling for prepared- 
ness, und the call comes from each side of party lines. It is the 
call of no particular party, but of united patriotic Americans, 
forgetting for the moment mere political allianees and remember- 
ing only that they are fellow citizens of the United States for 
Whose common defense against all enemies they, too, are ever 


ready to pledge “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor.” There is not—or there ought not to be—one among us 


who does not feel that the President of the United States re- 
flected’ the sentiment of the creat najority of his fellow citizens 
vhen, in speaking of preparedness a short time ago, he said: 

I have not the embarrassment in standing before you to-night of 
making the impression that I am urging the advantage of a party or 


the advantage of an individual. There are just as many men inter- 
They are ali 


ested in national defense on the one side as on the other. 
actuated by the same motives; they differ as to details, but they do not 


differ as to their objects, and I thank God that there is no party poli- 
tics when tt comes to the life and welfare of the United States. Do you 
suppose if the country were in danger any man would hesitate to volun 
teer on the ground that he belonged to this party or to the other? Do 
you suppose that if a Republican adminstration were in power at Wash- 
ington any Democrat woutd hesitate to enlist, or that a Democratic 
administration being there an, Republican would hesitate to enlist? 
Why, the whole history of the country gives an emphatic negative to 
that question. We are not Democrats or Republicans to-night. We are 
Al ans 

While there may be differences of opinion as to just what 
ought to be done to make the country safe from every foe, there 
is no difference among the vast majority that we must be pre- 
pared for war from every side. Against whom we are to arm no 
one knows, but all know, or ought to know, that if we wait until 
danger is upon us it will be too late to avoid it. What we are 
to do now is to prepare, then we shall be ready. What the 
details of the physical preparation ought to be is not a matter 
for discussion here. These must be left to those who know how 
strong armies are to be raised and an efficient Navy is to be pro- 
vided, and let us: have faith to believe that our Representatives 
in the National Congress and the President of the United States, 
nspired only by the loftiest patriotism, will strive to maintain 
the peace of the country with honor and dignity and promptly 
adept such means as will preserve the peace of the Nation, main- 
ain iis honor throughout the earth, defend it against every foe, 
and protect every American in all his rights in every clime, 

If this is neither the time nor place to discuss the particular 
means of physical preparedness which should be adopted for the 





defense of the country, the time and place are opportune fo: 
ferring to the duty resting upon each individual to help 
country by his personal morality and patriotism to prepure 
meet every foe that may assail it. “ Righteousness exaltet} 
nation; but sin is a reproach to any people.” The righteous: 
that exalts and strengthens a nation is the morality of its peoy 
the standard of which is found in the precepts of the great | 
giver of God’s chosen people and in the teachings of our | 
system of truth. God-fearing men and women were our 
bears. The strength of the arm of the patriot from Con 
and Lexington to Yorktown was his moral virtue, and it }b 
him up through all the sufferings at Valley Forge. Sustained | 
it patriotism will to-day endure all things for home and count: 
Man’s first duty is to fear God and keep His commandments, : 
the people who do so are thrice armed against all danger. \W 
all! due regard to religious tolerance and for the absolute ri: 
of every man to worship God according to the dictates of 
own conscience, it is a matter of judicial notice that we ar 
Christian people and that the Christian religion is interw: 
with our whole system of Government. 

In Pennsylvania this is not a mere theory, for those clo 
with the highest judicial authority in the Commonwealth |! 
solemnly adjudged that-— 

Christianity, general Christianity, is and always has been a 
of the common law of Pennsylvania—Christianity without the spi: 
artillery of European countries, for this Christianity was one of 
considerations of the royal charter and the very basis of its ¢ 
founder, William Penn; not Christianity founded on any partic 
religious tenets; not Christianity with an established church 
tithes and spiritual courts; but Christianity with liberty of conscii 
to all men. (Updegraph v. Commonwealth, 11 8. & R., 394.) 


The greatest constitutional lawyer of his time, in address 
the highest court in the land, declared: 


There is nothing that we look for with more certainty than 
general principle that Christianity is part of the law of the | 
This was the case among the Puritans of New England, the Epis 
palians of the Southern States, the Pennsylvania Quakers, the Lb 
tists, the mass of the followers of Whitfield and Wesley, and 
Presbyterians; all brought and all adopted this great truth, and 
have sustained it. And where there is any religious sentiment amon: 
men at all, this sentiment incorporates itself with the law. Ev: 
thing declares it ‘The massive cathedral of the Catholic; the Epis 
palian church, with its lofty spire pointing heavenward; the p 
temple of the Quaker; the log church of the hardy pioneer of t! 
wilderness; the mementoes and memorials around and about us; 
consecrated graveyards, their tombstones and epitaphs, their sil 
yaults, their mouldering contents; all attest it. The dead prove it 
well as the living. The generations that are gone before speak t: 
and pronounce it trom the tomb. We feel it. All, all, proclaim t! 
Christianity, general, tolerant Christianity, Christianity independe: 
of sects and parties, that Christianity to which the sword and 
fagot are unknown, general, tolerant Christianity, is the law of 
land. 


We hear much of dangers which beset us from within as wi 
as from without. There can be no danger from within unles 
as a Nation, we become sinners against the laws of God, 
there can be no danger from without if we observe them, 
against the patriotism of the united people of this count 
panoplied with the fear ef God and keeping His comma: 
ments, the gates of hell shall not prevail. ut will the m: 
fold blessings of the Almighty continue to rest upon us, maki: 
us strong as a Nation, if we have another god before Him 


we blaspheme His name, forget to keep His Sabbath day holy 


and children cease to honor their parents? Are we to escij 

punishment for violations of the commands, “Thou shalt 1 

steal” and “Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
"2? And what penalty is being paid for the wisreg 


neighbor *’? 
of the commandment to be chaste? 
The heart sickens at the scandalous records of our dive! 


courts and over the ever-broadening prospects of broken iit 


riage vows, followed by shattered homes, parted husbands 
wives, separated fathers and mothers, and scattered childr 
The sin of violating that commandment is sapping the v: 
foundations of society. May the day be hastened when we sh 
hear less of alleged violations of constitutions and statut 
Federal and State, and more of those comandments without | 
keeping of which we can not hope to prosper and be exalted 
a Nation. Again, hear words of Washington in his farewel! 
his fellow citizens: 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosp 
religion and morality are indi~pensable supports. n vain wou 
map claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subver 
great pillars of human happiness—these firmest props of the du 
men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the piouw 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not ti 
their connections with private and public felicity. Let it simp! 
asked, ‘“ Where is the security for property, for reputation, for lil 
the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the i: 
ments of investigation in courts of justice?’ And let us with ca) 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained without 1 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined educat 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason, and experience, both forbid 
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to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of g 
principle. 


Patriotism, pure and undefiled, is the handmaid of reli 
Love of country is twin to the love of God. The i 


nstinct of 


love of country, of patriotism, dwelling in ev ry human breast, 
is the abiding and unchangeable source of every nitions 
strength and safety and the inspiration of the most enlightened 
civilization has been the inspiration of all the people of the earth | 


through all the ages: “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
Stroug as love of country is instinctively, it can, by cultivation, 
be made stronger in each individual and thus become a 
of greater national strength. It is a part of the education and 


source 


experience of a true man and of the real business of lift that } 
ne should be a patriot. The instinct of the love of country is | 
as natural as the parental or filial love or as the attachment for 
home. As the bird returns to the nest, so every fiber of a 
well-educated and well-developed man swells in sympathy with 
associations of family, home, community, State or Nation. No 
man liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself. There can | 
be no well-rounded character in selfish individualism. 
The aim of all sound education is to broaden the vision and 
to enlarge the horizon. True patriotism consists in maintain- 
ing the right relation of the individual to the family, to the 
municipality, the State, and to the Federal Government. Trea- 
son consists in the derangement of these. The duty of intensify- 
ing patriotism starts in the home, and first rests upon the 


fathers and mothers of the land. It is for them te instill in the 
youthful minds of their children the principles of morality and 
patriotism; and if they do so, their children will not depart 
therefrom. Intenser patriotism is next to be taught in the 
schools, colleges, and universities, and that is what the great 
University of Pennsylvania is doing at this hour, for, after all, 


when these exercises are over, what will be longest remembered 


of them will be that they made still stronger love for country. 


This day in every year should, as here, be set aside at all seats | 


of learning in the land for the special teaching of lofty patriot- 
ism. This used to be a custom at a spot once dear to me. You, 
Mr. Provost, and I have a common alma mater. For a moment I 
now go back in memory for 50 years or more to the old college 
church at Gettysburg and hear again the .eading of Washing- 


ton’s Farewell Address and listen once more to the patriotic | 


words of faithful teachers, whose shadowy forms are passing 


before me. The resolution of every boy who left that church 
on a 22d of February was to lead a better, purer, and more 
patriotic life. 

And as memory brings the light of other days around me, I see 
again a crowd of happy boys and girls, of young men and 


women, and of their elders, too, gathered in a grove on 2 Fourth 
of July for rational recreation and to drink deeper from the 
fountain of patriotism as they listen to the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence or hang upon the lips of an orator 
of a class now almost extinct; and I am not persuaded that 
patriotism is being better fostered to-day than then, or that the 
new iethods of strengthening it are better than the old; but I 
do know that as a people we are as devoted to home and coun 
try as were those from whom our inheritance has come. 
The duty of teaching patriotism rests largely with the ] 
press, which reaches every home. Its vigilant eye is upon tl 
whole world, and faithful editors stand as sentinels upon tl 
watch towers. To them the people look for signals of danger, 
and from them no false signals must come. As the people heed 
the warnings of a faithful editor, so they look to him for words 
that will strengthen the common patriotism and intelligently 


ublie 
ic 


point out the way of common duty. With a due sense of the 
great and grave responsibility resting upon the public press 


those who control it and have controlled it have not been faith- 
less, but, with rarest exceptions, have strengthened and ar 
Strengthening the patriotism of the people, who will continue to 
look to them for strength. 

And what should our patriotism be? 


It he love of 


should 


country as strong and pure as love of home; it should be as‘ 


intense upon the field of battle as in defense of the hearth; it 
should remember the regret of the dying patriot that he had but 
one life to give fer his country; and it should lead every soldier 
of his country. going anywhere in her defense, to speak last 
words of love for her, his country, as did England’s sweet young 
singer just before he started to become a soldier in her 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever Engiand. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed, 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made awart 
Gave once her flowers to love, her ways to roat 
A body of England's, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by the suns of home. 


service : 
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| their own peril, and we will not have performed our full duty if 


regarded and our citizens lose their lives we will make no 
protest We tl necessarily recognize that merchantmen, 
( vessels of war. See | 
A i ndum of Febri ‘y 10, 1916, which says: 
nr 1 f xv 
5 ike” See al ae ae 
t ul ‘ ond ns tl has |} given to the | 
hips ¢ i its } 
i dum reads in ] | 
| 
‘ t clr sta ( har n armed | 
V ht ) | » mer 
j ‘ l be « i to treat 
i 

( way < 1 we }j iescence. Either the 
} of war or a \ ‘1 of peace. There | 
i » third classific: ! ] fs a merchantiman is a} 
ve ff war for some purposes it is 2 vessel of war for all | 
pu st It has no chameleon qualities, If it is a vessel of | 
war it ust be treated as such when it appears off our coast 
to enter our ports. The principles of the neutrality | 
> e iple, if it stays in port longer than 24 hours | 

1ust be interned. It would have precisely the status of the 
Kronpring Wilhelm, now interned at Newport News, when she 
entered Hampton Roads. Would the allied powers tolerate | 
wh a result The question carries ‘ts own answer. We 
hould be instantly plunged into a far more bitter quarrel with | 
the allies. In other words, acquiescence in the German pro- | 
gram does not avoid a quarrel; it picks a worse one, | 
The practical difficulty of determining whether a merchant- 


man is armed for offense or defense is emphasized by believers 
The difficulty is doubtless great; is the 
difficulty experienced by a submarine commander in determin- 
ing whether the merchantman armed or unarmed. Yet he 
must decide this point to-day. 

In our note of September 19, 1914, just after the outbreak of 
the w ituted the differences 
between an armed and an unarmed merchantman; we reviewed 
the 10 or 12 tests (such as size, number, and location of guns) 
which settled upen to determine whether armament 
defensive. That note was good law when sent; 


in acquiescence SO 


is 


ur, we discussed precisely what const 


usage has 
; offensive or 


it is good law to-day. It should not be repudiated. The de- 
termination of a given case is doubtless difficult as are all ques- 
tions involving intent and degree. sut the importance of the 


underlying principles demands that be settled and 
ettled rightly. 

It must be admitted that our present and future course is 
made difficult because of three past missteps of the administra- 
tion: (1) Nine months’ faltering over the Lusitania perhaps 
made Germany believe that we would view compiacently this 
further step or at all events discuss it endlessly while German 
submarines were exacting their toll; (2) the warning to Ameri- 
cans in Mexico that neither their lives nor their property would 
be guarded or respected by the American Government makes a 
“warning” program easier and ignominious in the 
present (3) our unfortunate note of January 18 last in 
which, according to newspaper reports, it was said that the 
United States was “impressed with the reasonableness of the 
argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of any 
sort should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser and se treated by a 
neutral as well as by a belligerent government and is seriously 
considering instructing its officials accordingly,” practically in- 
vited Germany to undertake what she has now joyfully under- 
taken. 

But two or three or more mistakes or wrongs do not make a 
right. It not too late to do our national and international 
duty. Further yielding will inevitably mean further aggression. 
The camel's head is already within the tent, but if we can not 
expel him altogether, we can at least keep out his body. 


they now 


seem less 


Case ; 


is 


Armed Merchantmen and an American Policy, 
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HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
ix tee Houser or Representatives, 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to having the 
United States involved in the war with Europe and I want 
everything possible done to prevent it. 

There can be ne question of the right of Congress to say that 
Americans shall not travel on armed belligerent ships, except at 


om ’ 
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we fail to do so. 

I am willing to concede the right of an American citizen to 
travel on an armed belligerent ship. But simply becaus: 
has that right I do not think he should so exercise it as to 
jeopardize the peace of his country. It is one thing to 


rights and quite another to exercise those rights without rr 
ence to the rights of others. No American citizen should so 
forget his obligation to his country, to its peace. prosperity 
happiness as to insist on the exercise of his privilege. when 
the exercise of that privilege he may involve 100,000,000 of 
countrymen in war. 

The honor of the United States is not now involved in 
European controversy. When it is it will be soon enough 
us to consider the question of our participation in it. e 
that time comes it is our duty to remain neutral and to 
heed to our own welfare. 

Think of the loss of life, the widows and orphans, the miser 
want, despair, devastation, the cripples, suffering, and 
that would result from our participation in the war, to say not 
ing of the cost, and for what? 

Americans should be warned against travel on armed 
ligerent ships, and I hope a resolution so advising them m 
come before the House in such form that I can vote for it. N 
man will go further than I to preserve the honor of the Nati: 
Everything I have, even to life itself, would I offer for 
country if need be; but until the necessity arises to do that 
consider it my duty as a Member of this body to do everythi: 
within my power for the maintenance of the peace and pros- 
perity of the country. I can state my views in no more apy) 
priate language than that found in the editorials of the Chic: 
Tribune of March 2 and 8, which I herewith append as part 
my remarks. 


ARMED MERCHANTMEN, 


“The present issue between the German Government and « 
own respecting the conduct of submarine operations seems to 
be this: Shall German submarines concede to armed merchant- 
men of the enemy the first shot because citizens of the United 
States have elected to travel on such merchantmen? 

“The structure of the submarine is, and at this stage of its 
development must be, such that the first properly directed shot 
is virtually certain to be the last, in that only one shot, even 
that of a 1-pounder, is fatal to the submarine. 

“Put in. another form, the issue is whether a merchantman 
armed sufficiently to destroy a submarine with one shot is de- 
fensively or offensively armed. 

“Under a rule formulated before the creation of the subma- 
rine the presence of a relatively small gun is held consistent 
with the presumption of defensive armament. 

“ That rule was founded on the facts. A small gun could not 
seriously injure a warship. It could not be made offensive at 
the will of the commander of the merchantman summoned to 
surrender. 

“The rule does not square with the facts of the submarine 
The principle upon which the rule is founded does not apply tc 
them. A 1l-pounder can destroy a submarine. The presump 
tion that such a gun will be used only in defense must rest 
entirely upon the will of the commander or his instructions. 

“The position now taken by our Government, therefore, is 
that a German submarine approaching a British, French, or 
Italian merchantman which carries a gun capable of destroying 
such submarine shall challenge the merchantman to surrender 
and accept the hazard of destruction. 

“ Furthermore, the presence of defensive armament on mer 
chantmen was justified by facts, now nonexistent—namely, the 
practice of privateering and the existence of pirates. As pirates 
have disappeared from European waters and privateering is no 
longer permissible under international law, no presumption of 
defense can attach to the presence of guns on merchantmen. 

“Enemy sbips consist of only two kinds, combatant and non- 
combatant. If a ship is noncombatant it will not be equipped 
to combat. If a ship is equipped with armament sufficient to 
destroy an enemy warship. as in the case of a merchantman 
mounting a G-inch, 4-inch, or 1-pounder gun, such merchantman 
having no use for such armament except against enemy crvft, 
it can not claim the character of an ‘unarmed’ merchantinin, 
but should be held what in fact it is, a combatant ship. 

“The object of any armament on a ship of the belligerents 
is one and one only, to ase against enemy warships—to be ex- 
plicit, the submarine. It is therefore an armed ship and the 
distinction as to defensive and offensive armament, founded on 
the practice of privateering and piracy. and having no applica« 
tion to use against enemy war craft, is not involved. 

“This is the issue as between Great Britain and Germany. 
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What is the issue between the United States and Germany? } “We ¢ 0 i 
li is whether the right of citizens to travel on unarmed mer- | virtually t » This N 
ships of belligerent nationality is a right to travel on mer and Gre ti 
haut ships of Great Britain armed in fact against German sul stan 
rines. ; "= 2 
‘Or, put in another way. the issue is: Does the presence of sis 
Americans on British ship compel a German submarine to} patio 
allow the British ship to puss or by challenging it accept the | Presid . 
hazard of destruction ? - \ 
“Tf this were conceded Great Britain by mounting guns on |} wit oub) 
its merchantmen and Americans by traveling on them c¢an in- opinion (t 
sure such part of the British merchant marine from otherwise | gerers It 
lawful operations by Germany against what are in fact armed | operat 
nd therefore combatant enemy craft. “'The trutl 
“The object of arming the allies’ merchant cratt is to protect | gosirable for us than it C% ; 
them from capfure or destruction by German or Austrian <uD- | wide latitude of operation \\"y ‘ \\ 
marines. Such destruction is of creat importance fe the Cel | atainet no merchant marin \ 
tral powers in their conduct ot the war and al legitimate meas- | Germany has a powerful navy, ¢ 
ure of sea warfare. British shipping is conveying necessary | chant marine. Get i cies 
supplies to the allies. The interruption of this service is Of} jing jis in 
creat, if not vital, importance to the central powers. If it is to} ..4, “a ih ; ; 
the interest of the United States to insure this supply, the Gov- “TE oes ‘ 
ernment should do so as an ally and not under the pretense of | i : — ae rao 


defending neutrality. 








“The President asserted the right of neutrals to travel on | COWld be protectes 
‘unarmed’ merchantmen by the belligerents. He asserted the oe mae aS a aes a UC 
duty of war craft to challenge ‘ unarmed and unresisting* mer- | > re ene = gtcmppistiges: thi ‘ 
chant ships. Both these contentious have been accepted by the | “ORC to UO AGAIISE U SECALCI 
German Government. “We should want to 
“Yet we now assert that by virtue of a rule framed to meet | Chemy. We have no mere hant 
cts not now involved merchant ships armed in fact are not | need ty cul the enemy line of ¢ ter commu! 
armed, and must be accepted as unarmed by Germany because | supplies vere being forwarded ¢ st 
Americans are ‘raveling on them. The principle that rules of | 5408s. 
international law must not be altered during the course of the | “This is absolut cert 
war begs the whole question of whether the rule as to defensive | President Wilson's policy I 
armament applies to merchantmen armed in fact offensively | be revoked by nationa 
against submarines. | brings it home to us. We sh 
“Tf American honor is involved in this controversy, it calls | than we should surrender at t 
upon us to look the facts in the face, to apply to them principles, “Tt can not apply to this Nati 
not a mere formula, and to adopt fearlessly the course which | to apply. If tl lation ever ft 
justice dictates. peaceable ship to en ns 


“Tf it is American sympathies or interests that are involved, | our boats are endeavoring to 


let us not talk about honor and let us consider sensibly and can- | yet give strict consideration to dictate of | 
didiy what those interests are.” | “Tf a peaceable ship 
— i+ need guns. If it has guns the sub 
FOR AN AMERICAN POLICY, j time it arises to command cl | } 
“ Within a week, a few days, 48 hours, or overnight President | of its safety only if it sinks 
Wilson's policy with regard to submarines may be, perforee, and “But sinkir without 


without a chance of escape, the policy of every citizen in the! ships will go unarmed. SI 
United States. 


consequence Thal Sole il A 
“ We approach a point beyond which there can be nothing but | marine seeing a peaceable ship ea 
action. It will have to be united action. The Nation can not in | established in a base somewhere \ 
part accept and in part reject any polley which by event or by | either to expose his by 
the determination of the Government becomes the policy of the | permit the ship to go 
Nation, warning? 
* Just now the submarine policy is that of the President. It “We do not believe that 
has almost, but not wholly, been made the Nation’s policy. It | ceeyrity of the United Stat 
may be made wholly so any day, either by the act of a German | eyer was insisted uy hefor 
‘ submarine or by the act of the United States Government. La It is true tl t the P 
“ Tor the present, however, it is subject to modification. There rocedure ois | help ¢ R 
still remains an opportunity for public opinion, clearly expressed, | a bfeade sini id a nents alec’ 
to change it. | possible cons aanuces tue 
“The agency for the expression of public opinion is Congress. | joy cid chan 
We believe the national interests demand that Congress refuse “a a ye at? ‘| 
to allow Mr. Wilson to commit the country as he wishes to do. | ,.. ae - = 1 oa a 
If he does commit the Nation, his policy becomes ours. That dis- | >” : 7 ; oar Pi eee 
tinction must be made and emphasized. If he commits the = oe Sa Teaeee al ] — « 
Nation, we haul down our opinions and must stand by his. But | Of Ber Strens enemik gp mainte std 
there is yet time for protest. = ae hs “a Seeks and : I? 
“Congress can check this dangerous procedure. Unchecked | "5 ———- etn re 
it may not lead to war, but it contains the dangerous possibility | “It may be it is the Pr 
of war. It is a possibility that can not be ignored. We must | ™y believe that Walpicniongy Ms 
look at the most serious possible outcome. We are not justified | tional security. We are fa 
in taking chances. What is the worst thing that is within | But let's have aes 
rational consideration? That is the question. | “If we must help Great Brit » del 
“ There is only one thing that can justify President Wilson’s | OUsht to proceed with kn ct. At 
policy. It must be stated frankiy if it is to be a justification. | Stress ought to Know | pt , 
That is the belief, the assumption, or the fact that Germany's | We are not helping Great B 
success and Great Britain's defeat will imperil the United States, | culty, pessibly war, with Get ' 
“Tf that be so, or if there be good reason to think that it | international lav odifient 
would be so, the Nation is justified In aiding Great Britain and cepted by \ aun 
injuring Germany. It would be more courageous and more | Vene. 
honorable to do so as an ally of Great Britain, but it is permis- |  “ This Nation i 
sible to dp it in the form of benevolent neutrality. ia peaceable ship of anot! 
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Colle ¢ tors of and Deliverers of Mail. In the course of the correspondence with postmast $ 
matter it is found that Postmaster Campbell, of Chi 
-— June 10, 1912, stated, among other things: 
: a a - i “The work of a collector is mechanical in character 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS that of emptying the boxes on his route i depositing th 
the place prescribed, requiring only that pun ! 
P the performance of his yery simple duti¢ If the may 





efficient carrier tn the delivery branch is fixed at $1,200 7 


M \ \ y R E S maximum salary of the carrier in the collection branch might well 
“ - + VinWs, at $1,000 per , 


annum.’ 


HON. WILLIA 

































" From the foregoing you will note that the department is at 
OF KANSAS pursuing a well-defined uniform policy that was approved 
Ix THI H - a R PRESEN TATIVES earlier administration in ition to the compensation of 
, OUSE OF LEPRESENTATIVES, the City Delivery Service; and, further, that the principle ur 
: this is one that has been recognized and repeatedly recomn 
Wednesday, Mar I, 2916. postal experts and postmasters for a number of years. 
a2 conan . ; f : ; | In closing permit me. to call your attention to the further f 
il LY RECS. \ir. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to | the department is operating under the classi ition act of 1907 : 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from the | it ~ clearly it duty, denny, Wg maaee of this a % to pay o 
Poet . : — } sie a teal :  eapa | Salary to any emplovee as he is actually earning. » continur 
Postmaster General relative to the collec tors of and deliverers rier a inode ath cette duty at the maximum salary of $1,20 
of mail; that is, the reduction of city carriers to collectors. annum when it has been clearly demonstrated that he can not « 
The letter is as follows: mail, either because of mental! or physical inability, would be a viol 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL of this act. It will be noted, therefore, that if inefficient carrie: 
paige cages“ Seana ee, al restored to $1,200 per annuia, as contemplated by certain amend: 
Washington, D. Q., February 28, 1916. to the Post Office appropriation bill, supervisory offi Ss in post 
i WILLIAM A. AYRES, will be compelled, in order to maintain the efficiency of the sem 
House of Representative prefer charges against them in accordance with this law and reco 





My Dear Mr. Ayres. Referzing to your personal call at the depart- | their removal from the service. The department will then, as the 
ment this morning at which time the question of the assignment of | alternative, find it necessary to approve of such recommendation 
letter carriers to exclusive collection duty was discussed, I am fur- | remove them from the service. 


nishing herewith the foliowing history of the department’s action in Very truly, yours, A. 8. BURLason, 
connection with this matter : Postmaster Gener: 
Two years ago the department began a very careful survey of the — 





field service with a view to correcting inequalities and endeavoring ° 2 y : 
1S nearly a8 possible to standardize the service. In the course of the | Letter from the Merchants’ Association of New York (i! 
investigations the attention of the department was drawn by a rum- . . , ° ‘ 

ber of postmasters to the fact that an injustice wes being done the in Reference to a Speech Made by Mr. Tague. 

great body of carriers engaged in delivering mail by the continuance on 
of the practice of giving the highest salaries to carriers exclusively 

engaged in the daty of collecting mail. In January, 1915, this situa- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

tion was brought to the attention of the department without any sug- = 

gestions on its part in the form of a recommendation by two com- oF 

mittees of postmasters assembled at Washington to advise the depart- + ¥ x > HAT AT Den 
ment on service problems. The first of these committees consisted of H O N e W I L L I A M Ss . B K N N E | 


the postmasters of New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, and Washington, 





D.C. A second committee followed the first immediately and concurred OF NEW YORK, 
with the first committee in fits recommendation to the effect “that the 
maximum salary of carriers assigned exclusively to collection duty In THE Hovss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
be fixed at $1,000 per annum.’ This second committee consisted of 
the postmasters of Boston, Brooklyn, and Cincinnati. Friday, March 3, 1916. 
Subsequent to the report of these committees it was discovered by 
going through the files of the department, and by personal inquiry, Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
that the suggestions of the service advisability of having mail col- 


lected by carriers receiving a salary not to exceed $1,000 per annum to extend 7 remarks in the REcorb, I include - letter rom 
was first made by the department in 1908 in connection with an | Merchants’ Association of New York City in reference to t 
nvestigation of the Wilmington. Del., post office, to determine what | speech made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tac 
clerks and carriers should be promoted. At that time the department sane ae alla i 

instructed that preference in promotions should be given to carriers some thine since. : 
Telivering mall over those collecting mall. Again, in 1910, the records The letter is as follows: 
show that Serene aE Hitchcock addressed a communication . 

to the postmaster at New York City, referring to conte ate - , 

motion Par taaviaes bs wa A the’ beltowine lanonens vas Hon. WILLiaM 8. Bexwer, , 
used : : = = House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“The law now in effect provides that no promotion of a clerk or Deas Mr. BenNeatT: We are informed that in the debate on the } 
carrier shall be made except upon evidence satisfactory to the depart- | appropriation bill (with especial reference to the Moon railway 
ment of the employee's efficiency and faithfulness during the preceding | pay rider) an attack was made on this association’s good faith in opp 
year. It will be observed, therefore, that the faithfulness of an em- | ing the Moun pruposition. 
ployee—-his willingness, earnestness, and punctuality—must be coupled We have not a copy of the remarks before us, but we understand th 
with efficiency before he is entitled to promotion, and the term ‘an | they were to the effect that this association is dominated by rai! 
efficient employee’ is construed to mean one who can and will perform | influence and that our report on railway mail pay was procured th: 
the duties assigned to a clerk or carrier of the grade to which promo- | This assumption is absolutely without foundation of fact. 
tion is recommended It is realized, of course, that all clerks ean not | This association has about 3,400 members, representing every 
be assigned to the higher classes of service, and that all carriers can not | portant business interest of the community, including transportat 
be given a route that requires more than ordinary alertness, activity, | Of this membership the representatives of railroads comprise only a 
and intelligence, but it is believed to be the intent of the law that only | 1 per cent. In all the numerous questions relating to trapsportatio 
such employees as are clearly capable of earning a higher salary shall be | which arise, this association invariably seeks to defend against wr 
recommended for annual promotion. For example, clerks who are com- | ful aggression the just rights of shippers, to give due regard t 
petent to do only directory work or to carry mail from the drops to the | just rights of carriers, and to promote the interests of commer 
canceling machines should not be given the benefit of a yearly increase | securing adequate transportation facilities. ; 
in salary nor should carriers who are able scarcely to do more than In pursuance of this policy we have hitherto been parties to num 
make collections or serve an easy residential district be recommended for | proceedings againsf the railroads and have promoted numerous 
idvancement beyond a salary commensurate with the character of service | restrictive of carriers practices which we believed unjust. 
they are capable of rendering.” We attach hereto a list of some of the matters in which we have b 

Your further attention is called to the fact that the First Assistant | opposition to the railroads, and especially call your attention 
Postmaster General, under date of February 4, 1911, addressed a com- | proceeding against the express companies which this association © 


New York, March 1, 1 



































munication to the postmaster at Boston, Mass., from which I quote as | ized and directed to a successful conclusion and also to our oppositi 
follows to a further extension of the Parcel Post Service, on the ground 
“TIT beg ieave to state that while it is believed that in considering the | it would interfere with and probably destroy needed transporta' 
promotions of carriers a clear distinction should be made between car- | facilities, 
riers who are available for assignment to collection service only and | Our attitude in these and other matters should be conclusive a 
those who are capable of performing efficiently the duties of a carrier in | the fact that this association, in any action ft may take, is not «o1 
the delivery service, yet it ls recognized * * ® that this rule can | nated by railroad influence, nor seeking unjustly to promote rail 
not be arbitrarily applied, * * * nor should carriers who are | interests, but that, on the contrary, it deals with each proposition 
scarcely avie to do more than make collections or serve an easy resi- | volved on its merits, with the purpose of promoting equitable relatior 
dential district be recommended for advancement beyond a salary between shippers and carriers and with a further purpose of preventing 
ommensu e with the character of service they are capable of render- | the crippling of facilities indispensable to business interests. 
ing In the future when recommending for promotion carriers assigned As to the association's report upon railway mail pay: 
to col yn «duty exclusively to the sixth grade you should satisfy This matter was considered exclusively upon its merits. The investi- 
yourself that such promotions go to th arriers who are thoroughly | gation upon which the report was based was begun upon the associatior 
eapable of pert nz all the duttes that may be required of a carrier, | own initiative, not only without suggestion from or influence ot! 
and not to th ® are capable of deing duty only as collectors or | railroad interest, but wholly without the knowledge of such interest 
whose pri al qu itions is a long period of service. * * * It | the report was contemplated or in course of preparation. In fact, 
appea therefore, that you carefully scrutinize the records of | road official or other representative of railroad interests had any know! 
the for rs assigned to collection duty at your office, especially edge whatever of the report until it was compieted. 
those re ing $1,200, and make such teassiguments and submit such | The conclusions of this association that the proposed adjustment 
recommendations f hanges in the salary as will result in the pay | railway mail pay will be detrimental to business interests as a whol: 
received being more nearly commensurate with the capacity of the car- | unjust to the railroads are substantially concurred in by many lea g 
rier and the work to which he is assigned.” business organizations throughout the country. We inclose for your 
As the result of this letter, which was similar to a number of other | information a list of such organizations, 52 in number, which have 
communications sent to postmasters throughout the United States, the | formally adopted resoiutions in most instances in accordance with the 
postmaster at Boston recommended for reduction six carriers. resolutions of this association. 
fof a A aR a Sa ee ee ea een 





















I scope of the investigation made by this association was broad 
an 3 orough. Nearly three months’ continuous work was applied to it, 
during which the entire record ot the Bourne joint committe . the reports 
ef previous committees of Congress, the reports of the Post Offic e Depart 
ment from 1900 onward, and the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission germane to the subject were examined with thoroughness 
2 the essential propositions advanced by the Post Offi Depart 
: ina the Bourne Committee were analyzed and tested with care. 

:y fairly be said, therefore, that this association is in position to 
with complete knowledge and to reach lusions in tt I r- | 
matter which it 1s amply prepared to sustain. | 
1s further developed as a result of our study that the | 
rea 1 by both the Bourne Committee and the Post Office | 
completely ignored the relations that should exist betwee | 
pay ‘so far as it affects the carriage of commodities nd | 
treight charges upon similar commodities—unquestion: | 
important factor invelved in the whole controversy, tn: 


ysed adjustment of raitway mail pay will affect 





not 
















I revenues of the railroad but greatly and even dan 

their freight revenues—a result to which both the I ue 

and the Post Office Department gave no consideration and of which 
the ppeared to be in ignorance 

his association believes that the best interests of the country will 
el i not by harsh and unjustifiable attacks upon the revent of rail- | 
roads, but by such a readjustment of them as shall compensate them 
properly for all services rendered to the public, and at the ime time 
assure just treatment of the public. 

We are convinced that the Moon bill does not promote the true inter 
ests of commerce and the country because it embodies an unjust vd 
harmful attacks upon the proper revenues of the railroads and impairs 
the power of the latter to provide the facilities which commerce re 
quires. For that reason we are against it. 

Very traly, yours 
THE MERCHANTS’ \TION OF New Yor«K 
By Wa. FeLLowes Morcan, President ! 
LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSING MOON RIL! 
(Corrected to February 25.) 

Arizona: Tucson Chamber of Commerce. 

California : Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, Oakland Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club, Red 

Sacramente Chamber of Commerce, San 


lands Chamber of Commerce, 


Fr: 


Colorade : 
Connecticut : 
Commerce. 
(Ceergia : Savannah 
Illineis: Chicago National Industrial Traffic 


ber of 


Denver 


neisce Chamber of Commerce, and 
‘hamber of Commerce. 
Hartford Chamber of Commeres 


ciation of Commerce. 


Indiana: Ludianapolis Chamber of Commer 


Kansas : 


Marylane 


toard of Trade. 


Toveka Commercial Club 
Louisiana: New Orleans Association of Commerce 
1: Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Massachusetts : 


Commerce. 


Stockton 


Chamber 


League an 


ce. 


Boston Chamber of Commerce and Wor 


Michigaa: Jackson Chamber of Commerce and Pontiac 


merce, 


Mississippi: Greenwood Business League. 
Missouri: Kansas City Commercial Club. 


New Jersey: 
York : 
; Kingsten, 


New 
Club 
chants’ 


of 


Commerce : 
New 


New York 
York 


Trentou Chamber of Commerce. 
Suffalo, Chamber of Commerce ; 
Chamber 
Asseciation of New York; 


City, 


and New 


Boa 


of Commerce 


fF 


City, 
National 


The 


Tool Builders’ Association ; Ogdensburg, Chamber of Commerce ; 
Trade ; 
Chamber of Commerce; Watertown, Chamber of Commerce. 


ester, 


Chamber 


of Commerce ; 


Ohio: 
Club; Cleveland, Chamber 
Association; Marion, Chambe 


Club ; 


Commerce. 


Youngstown, Chamber 


of 
r 


of 
of 


Columbus, Chamber of Commerce ; 
Commerce ; 
Commerce ; 
Commerce ; 


Schenectady, 


Board of 


Cincinnati 
Dayton, 


Business 
(Greater 
Springfield, Commercial 
Zanesville 


Ma 


iven Cham- 
leor Asso 
' 
' 
: a 
Chamber | 
l ¢ Com- 


Buffalo, Transportation 


Mer- 
hine 
Rox h 


Utica, 


Men's 


Chamber 


Dayton 


of 


Oregon. Eugene, Commercial Club; Portland, Chamber of Commerce. 


Pennsylvania: Erie, 


mIner 


es 


Commeree. 


PARTIAL 


Baggage 
$2 1.C 


Bill of 


opposing many of the provisions as unjust and 


policy. 
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conditions : 
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Pittsburgh, Chamber ot Commerce ; 
& Supplies Association ; Washington, 

Washington: Spokane, Chamber of Commerce ; 
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Philadelphia, 
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Pittsburgh, 


sjoard of Trade. 


Claims, presentation within four months (29 I. Cc. € 
Bills of lading, Pomerene bill for reghlation support: 
Cartage abserptions by railroads at New York. 


Coloradk 
KE! Paso 


»-Utah 
rates, 


rates. 


Explosives and dangerous articles, storage charges. 
Export carload freight, free time. 


Express rates, ete. (24 I. C. C.. 
Ferry rates (37 1. €C. C. 


. 103). 


Seattl 


Chamber 


of 


National 


Freight bills, incompleteness of form (29 TI. C. C.. 496.) 
Intermountain rates (I. C C., 4th section orders) 


Iron and steel rates (I. C 


Cc. now pending). 


Lake lines, control by competing railroads (33 T. €. 


Lighterage and storage regulations, New York (35 
Raut and lake rates (37 I. 


<< 


302). 


Refrigerator cars, demurrage charges. 


Split tickets (35 I. ¢. C.. 
Spokane rates (I. C. 


157). 
C., 4th section orders). 


Spotting of cars, charge for (34 I. C. C., 


Tohacco-leat rates (37 I. 
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St. Cloud, Commercial Club. 
St. Paul, Assoclated Merchants. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Meridian, Board of Trade and Cotton Exchange. 
MdSSOURI. 
Kansas City: American 
Commercial Club, 
St. Joseph, Commercial Club. 
St. Louis, Merchants’ Exchange. 


Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln, Commercial Club. 
Omaha, Commercial Club. 
NEVADA, 
Reno, Commercial Club. 
NEW IfAMPSHIRE, 


Claremont, 
Concord, 


Board of Trade. 
Board of Trade. 


Manchester, Board of Trade. 
Nashua, Board of Trade. 
Rochester, Board of Trade. 


NEW 
Ailantic City, Business League. 
Ilizabeth, Elizabeth Board of Trade, 
Newark, Board of Trade. 
Passaic, Board of Trade. 
Paterson, Board of Trade. 


JERSEY. 


NEW 
Albany, Chamber of Commerce. 
Buffalo: Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 

League of Commission Merchants of United States. 

Cohoes, Business Men's Association. 

Gloversville: Glove Manufacturers’ 
clation, 

Iludson, Chamber of Commerce. 

Johnstown, Board of Trade. 

Lockport, Board of Trade. 

Middletown, Business Men's Association. 

Newburgh, Business Men’s Association. 

New York City: Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Clothiers’ 
Association, Crockery Board of Trade of New York, Eastern Millinery 
Association (Inc.), Jewelers’ Board of rade, Merchants’ Association 
= 7 w York, Naticnal Association of Clothiers, Stationers’ Board of 

rade, 

Brooklyn, Broadway Board of Trade. 

Olean, Merchants’ Exchange. 

Rochester, Chamber of Commerce. 

Syracuse; Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, 

(rumansburg, Business Men’s Association. 

Utica, Chamber of Commerce. 

Watertown, Chamber of Commerce. 


YORK, 


Club, National 


Association, Merchants’ Asso- 


NORTH 
Asheville, Board of Trade. 
Mlizabeth City: Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ Association, 

: ono. , 
Ashtabula, Chamber of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Receivers and Shippers’ Association, 
Cleveland, Chamber of Commerce. 
Dayton, Chamber of Commerce. 
Llamilton, Chamber of Commerce. 
Marietta, Merchants’ Association. 
Stuebenville, Chamber of Commerce. 
Youngstown, Chamber of Commerce. 


CAROLINA, 


OKLAHOMA, 
Muskogee, Traflic 
Oklahoma City: 


Bureau. 

Traffic Association, Chamber of Commerce, 

OREGON, 
Chamber of Commerce. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Erie: Manufacturers’ Association, Chamber of Commerce. 
Lancaster, Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia: Chamber of Commerce, 

chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 
Pittsburgh, Board of Trade. 
Uniontown, Chamber of Commerce, 
Wilkes-Barre, Board of Trade. 
Williamsport, Merchants’ Association. 
York, Chamber of Commerce, 

RHODE ISLAND, 


Business Men's Association, Merchants’ Association. 
Board of Trade, Rhede Island Business Men’s Associa- 


Portland, 


Commercial Exchange, Mer- 


Pawtucket : 
Providence : 

tion, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Commercial Club, South Dakota Retail Merchants’ and 
Dealers’ Association, 


Sioux Falls: 
Hlardware 
rENNESSER. 

Manufacturers’ Association. 
Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association, 
TEXAS, 


Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, 


Alta Loma, Business League. 

Austin, Business League, 

Barstow, Commercial Club. 

Beaumont, Chamber of Commerce. 

Del Rio, Commercial Club. 

fl Paso, Chamber of Commerce, 

Laredo, Board of Trade. 

Orange, Commercial Club, 

Waco, Freight Bureau. 

Wichita Falls: Chamber of Commerce, Retail Merchants’ Association. 
UTAH, 


Ogden, Weber Club. 


VERMONT. 


Ludlow, Board of Trade. 


| 

| 
in the United States has been and is now, as hereinafter will be mor 
particularly set forth, conducted on a basis of charges unreasona))|: 
and unjust to a degree that amounts to extortion, flagrant and con 
tinuous. Your petitioners therefore allege that the express companies 
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VIRGINIA, 

Danville, Commercial Association. 

Lynchburg, Board of Trade. 

Norfolk: Board of Trade and Business Me's 
Merchants’ Association, Retail Merchants’ 

Petersburg. Chamber of Commerce. 

Portsmouth, Business Men’s Association, 

Richmond, Chamber of Commerce. 


WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Chamber of Commerce. 
Spokane, Chamber of Commerce. 
Tacoma, Commercial Club. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 
Grafton, Board of Trade. 
Wheeling: West Virginia 


_ Association, 
Association of Virginia. 


Retail 


Soard of Trade, Wheeling Board of 
WISCONSIN. 
La Crosse, La Crosse Industrial Association. 


Milwaukee: Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ and Manufactnrers’ 
Association. | 

Oshkosh, Chamber of Commerce, | 

Sheboygan, Business Men’s Association. 
IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION OF RATES AND CHARGES ny 


EXPRESS COMPANIES AND OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND JOINT CLASsir! 
TIONS, REGULATIONS, AND PRACTICES OF SAID COMPANIES, 


I. The petitioners are mercantile associations, 209 in number, located 
and with their principal places of business, respectively, in the cities 
and towns throughout the United States as above specifically set forth, 
and said associations represent a total membership of many thousands 
of merchants residing and engaged in business in all parts of the United 
States. 

II. The said merchants in the regular transaction of their business 
find it necessary to make general and extensive use of the service of 
express companies, and said merchants have suffered for many years 
past, and now suffer, from unjust and unreasonable charges, classi! 
cations, regulations, and practices of each and all of the express con 
panies doing interstate business as common carriers within the United 
States. 

IlI. Owing to changes in business methods and conditions, shipments 
by express instead of by freight, in many classes of commodities, have of 
necessity greatly increased, the use of the speedier express service hay 
ing become practically compulsory. Because of this forced substitution 
of express carriage for freight carriage, a large volume of commodities 
which formerly paid freight charges that amounted to but a very smal! 
percentage of the value of the merchandise now are compelled to pay 
express charges of such an amount as in many cases to consume the 
entire margin of profit on the commodities, the ordinary selling prices 
of which can not be varied to include abnormal and extortionate trans 
portation, collection, and delivery charges. In consequence, the annual 
aggregate express charges paid by merchants have gradually increase: 
from an almost negligible amount to a heavy item, which in many in 
stances represents an actual loss. It is, therefore, of much importa! 
to merchants and to the business of the country that the charges ex- 
acted for express service should not be excessive, but, on the contrary, 
should be as low as consistent with a just return upon the capital 
necessarily employed in efficiently performing the service required in 
express business. The express business, however, as it has developed 


Aw 


doing interstate business as common carriers in the United States, 
each and all of them, are now and have been continuously for many 
years past guilty of imposing unjust, unreasonable, and extortionate 
charges, and that the Sony of rates in its entirety as imposed and now 
being charged for express service is unjust and unreasonable and in 
violation of the act to regulate commerce approved February 4, 1887, 
= amended by the several acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
thereto. 

IV. Express service as conducted in the United States is at vari- 
ance with the usual practice in England, Germany, and other foreign 
countries, where the railroad companies themselves take up and deliver 
express freight. In the United States express business as conducted by 
an individuai association or corporation, separate and distinct from 
the railroad company, was first organized about the year 1839. In 
about 1854 the Adams Express Co., the American Express Co., and 
the United States Express Co. were organized and by agreement di 
vided the territory among themselves, and the said Adams Express Co. 
subsequently, in 1861, surrendered a portion of its territory to the 
Southern Express Co. The National Express Co. was organized and 
is controlled by the American Express Co. Wells, Fargo & Co. was 
organized in 1866 and, like other express companies, has exclusive 
rights over the railroad lines over which it operates. Through under- 
standings and agreements with one another, in part, and through con- 
tracts with the several railroad companies, in part, all of the express 
companies doing interstate business have exclusive express privileges 
over railroad lines over which they respectively operate, and com 
petition in express service has been thereby largely eliminated, unjust 
and unreasonable rates maintained, and unjust and unreasonable recu- 
lations and practices enforced. All of said express companies, by 
virtue of said contracts with railroad companies and by virtue of the 
exclusive privileges granted thereby and thereby preventing competi 
tion, so base rates for express service upon the first-class freight 
rate that the rate for express freight in units of 100 pounds is from 
two and one-half to (in some instances) as high as four times ihe 
first-class freight rates. ; 

V. Said contracts between the express companies uniformly provide 
a compensation to the railroad company for express privilege of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the gross receipts of the express company, 
and so aaieet and unreasonable are the express rates that the 50 per 
cent thus received by the railroad company affords the railroad com- 
pany an excessive rate over the first-class freight rate. 

The division between the express companies and the railroads upon 
a percentage basis of gross receipts from express charges results in an 
excessive overpayment to the railroads for transporting small parcels. 

The sole service rendered by railroad companies in express trans- 

ortation consists of train haulage, all handling and terminal service be- 
ng performed by the express companies. The subdivision of the weight 
hauled into numerous separate parcels does not increase the =~ 

The 


rail hauling, which is affected only by the aggregate weight. 
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i ‘ , 
train haulage charge, ther fore, should not hk ise se of s XII 
division of weight into small parcels, n tion ! lag $ tl 
rt ting from such sulxlivision. A progress i ne te is A 
however, exacted by express cor nies as the g 
crt s, and approximately 00 nt this 2 the 
raiiroad This increase is warrantable in so fa s it is i o 
compensate for increased cost of handling and t nal service result- | from I i t \ 
ing from the subdivision of a given weight int uni $ r S t | 44 f VV 
it is not warrantable for the purpose of ir g tl t » haulag s 
ch cost of such hau age service not being ir sea vy the 
enha weight. In practice the inc I 1 f sub 1 
di ight is exacted not only for termi t 
tra service also, so that the haula j 
dis to the fair \v ie 
ro re value of that servi ‘ I 
D e standard of railroads. By far rY l t 
ments are in smatl paree!s which are charged the hig s t 
graduate scal Under the ‘ fi 
moving 100 pounds in sm: s n ! 
times the amount receive p s 3 
freight. 
VI. Notwithstanding the $ 
agreements paid a 
the xpres ae 
b e been out ion to I nel t 
t vested by each of » 4 
as to seem in ( for indisy in 
of assets filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis n by expres 
companies resent in most part the ac i : the ext 
tionate « s exacted from the pu : ! bers i 
not claiming that the amount of original invested } I 
controlling to the exclusion of other re iteri ir the s 
performed, nevertheless urge and cha that the er Is a 
tions and enormous dividends paid upon a small investment « i 
the extent to which extortion has been practiced in the past upon tt 
publ by express companies, and will enable the Interstate Com 
Commission the better to determine what are just and reasonab! 
for the future; and these petitioners ask for an investigation as t 
allegation herein made. 
or the purpose of this petition one instance in sup] tl will | « 
suffice. The petitioners allege that the Great Northern Expr Co. wa com] with t 
organized in 189? with a capital of $100,000; that the tot: t of this | the se s ¢ 1 ex 
property—rea!l estate, fixtures, and equipment to J e 3 1909, | mere! 
amounted to only $71,288.91 ; and that upon this tot t tment it 1 fav I t 
paid during the past 10 vears $3,200,000 in dividends, ast an ploy 
nual dividend was $500,000, in addition to which it l iter ‘ I 
$1.488,881.58, ali of which dividends and accumulatior hay n | 
from its proportion of its total char to the publi t to 
the railroad companies of from 40 to 55 per cent of : 
nd your petitioners charge that the investmer f the exp i del 
panies, other than the Great Northern Express Co. is, appre it 
no greater in proportion to the amount of business acted ti i 3 
the case herein cited of the Great Northern Express Co., and that th 
protits of some oi the other express companies ar 3 @3 i ( \ 1 
more excessive than, therein stated of the Great No ix 
VII. Charges for express service include, in addition to charg for 
transportation, charges for terminal service of collection at the ] ‘ 
origin and of delivery at destination. The standard now e1 I 
for through shipments passing over lines of two or mol! : 
include the sum of the local charge of each company, ¢ a company 
imposing the full graduate charge for the distance covered by Wher 
the service is thus rendered by two companies, each an 
payment for two terminal services, although each performs only on 
and when the service is thus rendered by more than tw iles, the 
intermediate company er companies receive the fu har based on 
terminal services, although no terminal scrvice whatey Dp med 
VIII. The several express companies, by virtue of the agree ‘ 
understandings to which they severally ‘adhere, so apportion i Fr 
between themselves that traffic originating at a point com u t t 
or more of said companies and destined to a point exclusive to or of VVIT 
them shall be turned over to the company having such exclusi office Sa 
with the result that in numerous instances packages, although sent by 
express at express rates for the purpose of insuring quick d ery, are 
deprived of the most direct route and transported over a roundabou 
route often three or more times the distance over the direct iy 
oniy circumstances under which this rule is not enforced are where th 
merchant is willing to pay an increased charge by the application of th oop 
graduates of two or more companies. 
IX. Petitioners further charge that express companies habitua 
ignore the routing directions of the shippers. Where an express coi 
pany receiving a package at the point of origin can, if it be shipped 
ever the direct route, carry the package only a minimum distance 
thereby receiving only a minimum proportion of the total charge, ‘ 
by an indirect route can carry such package a maxi! distan 
thereby receiving a maximum proportion of the total charge, su : 
express company will ship the package over the indirect and longs : 
route although the merchant, as the express company we!l knows, has 
paid the excessive express charges imposed for the purpose of secur : i 
ng quick delivery. pal 
X. These petitioners allege that the practice of th« c] ! 
panies is to increase not only the charge for hauling, which ; a ; . 
increased in proportion to distance, but also the charges that u 
purely terminal services, and thereby a much _ higher n 
terminal service is imposed at one point than is imposed at au 
identical service. The cost of transportation by ral} increas n p 
portion to distance, but the element of distance does not enti into | ors 
the cost of terminal service. The cost of terminal service where the | PY! 
haul between two termini is 3.000 miles is no greater than if the hanl To 
was only 25 miles. Nevertheless the basis upon which charges at i I 
made by express companies increases the charge for such terminal 
ice in proportion to the mileage covered by the haul, so tt in th t 
case of a haul of 3,000 miles the charge for terminal service is ap- | of ¥ 
roximately twenty-five times, or more, greater than the charg I 
ar terminal service in the case of a han! of 25 miles. of ! 
a <i. Bees and all of the charges imposed by the expres panic t t 
= yee reference has hereinbefore been made ri present tl miu ! f 
eee of charges for express service imposed where the co r mit | p 
= Ot ae eae lty for loss or damage. Where said pante D 
usenet te aaa sence aw liability. or limit it to j he 
are imposed to cove r minimum for each Shipment, additi by thi 
these titi ‘ : = such liability, which said addition invest ; 
petitioners alle ge are excessive, unjust, and unreasonable, tit 
‘ 
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Wherefore your petitioners pray that this honorable commission will 
of its own initiative institute an investigation of interstate express 
ervice and of the companies engaged in the express business and doing 
interstate business as to the unjust and unreasonable rates, classifica- 
tions, regulations, and practices herein charged against said companies, 
to the end that this honorable commission may determine and prescribe 
t will be the just and reasonable individual and joint rates and 
ges to be thereafter observed as the maximum to be charged and 
hat individual and joint classifications, regulations, and practices are 
st, fair, and reasonable to be thereafter followed. 
JOHN W. GRIGGS, 
Vo. 2? Pine Street, New York City, 
BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 
Vo. 149 Broadway, New York City, 
Counsel for Petitioners. 
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NOVEMBER 19, 1910. 


THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YorK AGAINST FURTHER 
EXTENSION OF THE PARCEL POST SERVICE. 
New York, February 20, 191}. 

The following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted 
y the board of directors of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
at a meeting held February 20, 1914: 

“Whereas the Postmaster Gencral is empowered by law at his discre- 
tion to determine the weight limit of parcels which may be trans- 
mitted by mail, to make regulations relating thereto, and to fix 
and change the rates therefor; and 

‘Whereas the parcel post, although useful and desirable within its 
present limits, is by reason of numerous limitations unfitted effec- 
tively to meet all the needs of commerce for quick transportation ; 
and 

“ Whereas the express service fully provides for those needs in a 
highly efficient manner, and at rates fairly proportioned to the 
cost of rendering the service; and 

Whereas the extension of the parcel post weight limit to 100 pounds 

would so deplete the volume of traffic available to the express com- 
panies as to make their operation profitless and force their re- 
tirement: 

‘ Resolved, That in the opinion of this board the express service 
is an indispensable ageney for quick transportation, whose continuance 
is imperatively required by the needs of commerce; that the parcel 
post as at present organized would be a wholly inadequate sub- 
stitute, inferior in many respects to express service; that it is lacking 
in many important features essential to a complete service, and being 
unadapted to many classes of traffic, its substitution would leave that 
traffic unprovided for. 

‘* Resolved, That if the parcel post be so expanded as to cover the 
entire field of quick transportation it can not in any event perform 
that function more efficiently or economically than it is now per- 
formed by the express companies, and that in all Mkelihood the cost 
will be greater. 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this board no social or economic 
benefit will result from substituting the parcel post for the express 
service beyond the limits now established, but that on the contrary, 
serious harm to the country's traffic facilities will ensue, with a 
probable loss resulting from the parcel post’s operations, to be borne 
by the Public Treasury. 

Resolved, That the further extension of the parcel post be op- 
posed by this association, and that the reasons for such opposition be 
stated in full in a proper memorial to Congress.” 


W. A. MARBLE, President. 
S. C. Mpap, Sceretary. 
AGAINST FURTHER EXTENSION OF THE PARCEL-POST SERVICE. 

Under the existing law, the Postmaster General is authorized, at his 
discretion, to modify the regulations as to fourth-class, or ‘“ parcel- 
post’ matter, either by changing the prevailing rates or by increasing 
the weight of parcels which may be transmitted by mail. 

It has been stated that the Postmaster General contemplates extend 
ing to 100 pounds the weight limit of such parcels. 

This association is opposed to any further extension, for the reason 
that it would so deplete the volume of traffic available to the express 
companies as to make their operation profitless, and thereby force their 
retirement. 

The Merchants’ Association has hitherto been a chief agent in sub- 
jecting the express companies to effective regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It formulated a proceeding against them (and 
secured the concurrence therein of 213 business organizations, repre- 
senting every section of the United States) whereby their rates were 
radically reduced, numerous defects were remedied, and greatly in- 
creased efficiency was secured. The previous record of this asseciation 
in opposition to the express companies is therefore a guaranty that in 
taking its present position it is acting primarily as the champion of 
shippers and of the public interest, and not as the special advocate of 
express interests. - 

The express service is a highly efficient agency for completely and 
economically performing transportation functions indispensable to the 
business community. The parcel post is a much less efficient agency, 
omitting elements of service which are imperative for business needs. 
To supplant the express companies by the parcel post will deprive the 
business community of a complete and wholly adequate service, and 
substitute one that, under existing conditions, is incomplete, !nferior, 
and in many ways inadequate. 

We contend that the Government is justified in invading the trans- 
poration filed only within the limits within which it can perform the 
transportation function more efficiently and more economically than 
ean existing agencies. No such justification can be shown for the ex- 
tension indicated. No social or economic benefit would result there- 
from. At the best the public would get no better or cheaper service, 
and therefore would gain nothing. Under no conditions, as we shall 
show (except within certain well-defined limits which we specify below) 
can the parcel post perform any part of the function of quick trans- 
portation either better or more cheaply than it is now performed by 
the express companies, while as to a certain part of that function the 
parcel post can not undertake it at all except on the theory that all 
transportation is a proper function of government. 

The express service has recently been thoroughly reformed under the 
compelling direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Former 
grounds of just complaint have been abolished. That service has been 
brought to a state of high efficiency. The charges formerly imposed 
have been greatly reduced, and now bear a just relation to the cost of 
providing the service. 











Thus reformed, the express companies perform the function of guick 
transportation within their field as efficiently and as cheaply as 3 
reasonably possible. As to a large part of this field, the service 
no more efficiently or economically be provided by the parcel post or any 
other agency. As to another part of the tield, the parcel post can 
on any justifiable grounds undertake the necessary service. The ; 
lition of the express companies, and the substitution of the parce! » 
(for which no sound reason of economics or public policy can be sh 
would therefore leave a considerable transportation gap, and im; 
tant industries and interests would be without means of quick 
portation. 

We have above stated the broad grounds upon which we oppos: 
expansion of the Parcel Post Service. We shall now show in sufi 
detail the conditions which warrant our conclusions. 


I. THE PROPER FIELD OF THE PARCEL POSr. 


Means for the speedy and cheap transportation of small parcels to 
every part of the country is a public necessity. Where such mean 
do not exist, or are insufficient, the Government may properly supp! 
them. Where the Government can provide a particular quick trans 
portation service better or more cheaply than can existing agencies, 
is justified in competing with such existing agencies. Where the (. 
ernment can give neither better nor cheaper service, competition 
is unjustifiable. 

By cheaper service is meant not lesser charges but lesser cost. 

No efficient private agency has hitherto undertaken generally to | 
vide quick and cheap transporiation service to those extensive ar 
not immediately contiguous to railroads. While efficient service mizi 
be supplied by private agencies, the cost would be so great as to mak: 
it economically impracticable. The existing extensive machinery 
the ordinary postal service penetrates every part of the large area 
hitherto without adequate quick transportation service. By utilizi: 
that machinery the Government can, besides the ordinary postal fui 
tions, perform to a moderate degree the added function of quick trans 
portation without disproportionate increase in cost. 

The Government, therefore, in areas away from railroads, can tore 
efficiently and economically than any private agency perform a neces 
sary and highly useful public service which, without its interventior 
would not be performed. Within the field noted, the assumption |) 
the Government of the transportation function is justified on grou 
of public policy. 

Within the territory directly served by railroads the carriage of 
small parcels has hitherto been done mainly by the express service 
but within this field there is room for a particular transportation 
service, less complete and at lesser charges than that of the expres 
companies ‘This service is useful to those who are able and willing to 
deliver their parcels at the post office and themselves to assume the 
risk of loss and damage. The parcel post does not collect parcels, 
assumes no liability for damage, and for loss assumes no liability ex 
cept upon extra payment, such liability being in any event limited to 
$50. The charges of the parcel post, therefore, do not include the 
costs incident to collection, damage, and loss. In addition, the parce! 
post can effect certain savings by delivering small parcels by ordina: 
letter carriers and by the omission of certain accounting costs indi 
pensable to express companies, and which are disproportionately heay 
in the case of parcels carried for small charges. 

No doubt this incomplete service for lesser charges is useful to an) 
desired by a part of the public. The parcel post can and does supp! 
it; the express eompanies can not economically do so, because tlh 
are in any event compelled to maintain all the machinery and in 
all the costs required for a complete service. The public therefore 
has the option of a partial service by the parcel post for a sma 
charge or a complete service by the express companies for a high: 
charge. 

Here, then, is a legitimate field in which the parcel post can render 
A service acceptable to and demanded by the public but impracticable 
to the express companies. 

But the limits within wlich this competion is of economic adyan- 
tage are narrow. The collection service is indispensable to regular 
shippers. Indemnity for loss and damage is likewise requisite to that 
class. The costs of these factors can not be escaped by omitting them 
from the transportation charges In that event they will merely | 
paid in another form. The omission by the post office of receipts and 
controlling and accounting records, while it lessens operating costs, 
increases the volume of loss. The limit of possible economies in ce- 
liveries is reached when additional carriers or wagon service are re- 
quired for the movement of parcels. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the parcel post can effect a true eco- 
nomic saving in this field only in the case of small parcels of little 
value, for the reason that large parcels can not be delivered by the 
shipper to the post office except at a cost equal to or greater than 
the collection charse, and that in the case of valuable parcels the 
lesser charges would not meet the costs of loss or damage. 

We nave now denoted the limits within which, and only within 
which, the parcel post can supply an otherwise unsupplied social n¢ 
cessity and effect an economic saving, namely, the provision of quick 
transportation service where it does not otherwise exist and the car- 
riage of small parcels of low value for small charges and with in- 
complete service. 

The most rigid scrutiny of the remainder of the quick transporta- 
tion field will fail to reveal any economic saving, any increase in effi- 
ciency, or any social benefit that can be effected by the parcel post. 
This we shall show. 


Il. THE ESSENTIALS OF ADEQUATE QUICK-TRANSPORTATION SERVICE. 


Over 90 per cent of small parcel shipments originating in cities are 
merchants’ shipments. For regular, prompt, and economical dispatch 
of these a thoroughly organized collection system is indispensable. By 
no other means can the assembling of great numbers of small parcels 
at railroad stations be so well or so cheaply effected. The omission ot! 
this service would impose upon merchants a greater expense than at 
present and tend to lessen celerity of movement. 

The delivery of a shipment to a carrier, when evidenced by a re- 
ceipt, constitutes a legal delivery to the consignee. The laek of such 
receipt would make proof ef delivery difficult and sometimes impossible, 
and in case of nondelivery merchants would often be seriously embar- 
rassed in enforcing their rightful claims against consignees. Nor can 
claims against carriers be enforced without the proof of responsibility 
afforded by a receipt. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to 
merchant mr that receipts be given, as the payment of debts 
due them will often depend thereon. 

Indemnity for loss and damage must be assured, otherwise shippers 
will be debarred by the risk of heavy loss from using quick transit 
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whenever it is possible to avoid it. They will thereby often | leprived 
of an extremely useful facility. i 

Records controlling movement, locating responsibility, and fo ng 
shipments when necessary are necessary to secure proper care I em 
ployees and to the adjustment of claims. hey are ssentia » any 

tem assuming indemnity, and without them the volume of loss 

-ough carelessness and theft would be greatly increased. rhe 

of unrecorded articles of merchandise through numerous hands 
offers far greater opportunities for and temptation to theft than in the 
handling of letter mail. ; 

Security for valuable packages during transmission must be pr 
vided. Without special means for security the transmission of cur- | 
reney, coin, bullion, jewelry, valuable papers, and similar articles in 
volves so much risk as to be impracticable. Provision for indemnity 
does not do away with the need for security, as a loss, even if paid 


for, involves long delay, effectually defeats the purpose of quick trans 
portation, causes much trouble to both shipper and consignee, and often 
auses the loss of disappointed customers. | 


Protection against damage in transit is of importance, especially 
the case of fragile articles. Indemnity is no substitute, for the reas¢ 


stated above 

Many fragile articles require careful and skillful packing to prevent 
damage in transit. If the packages are opened it is impracticable prop 
erly to repack the articles, and frequent damage is certain. It Is 
highly important, therefore, that parcels be not opened in transit, in 





wrder that the original packing be not disturbed. The objections to | 
opening packages containing delicate fabrics or any articles liable to 
damage from handling are obvious. If a shipment contains such 
articles as hosiery, gloves, handkerchiefs, or numerous small units 
opening in transit is certain to result in frequent pilfering. 

Provision must be made for the movement of all commodities for 
which quick transportation is needed, irrespective of character, weight, 
or size. Upon the provision and perfect organization of quick service 
without weight limit depends in very large degree the movement, es 
pecially to distant markets, of perishable fruits, meats, milk, poultry, 
and various food products. The absence of this service involves a great 
curtailment of the present outlets for important food industries and 
detriment to the consumer. For this branch of traffic refrigeration is 
necessary. This requires refrigerator cars, ice houses at numerous 
points, icing en route, and solid-train movement on special schedule. 


Che service must provide for glassware, liquids, live animals, machines, 
carriages, automobiles, boats, for uncommon bulk, for heavy weight 





in short, for anything that requires quick movement. The range of 
articles of this class is large. 

A completely efficient quick transportation service, therefore, ist 
provide not merely for the ordinary, most frequent, and Jeast dif iit 
demands, but also for the less common, more difficult, and those ch 
require special facilities. 

THE PARTIAL SERVICE OF THE PARCEL POST AND THE COMPLETE 
SERVICE OF THE EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

The parcel post omits the following essentials of a complete service 

1. It does not collect parcels. 

~. It does not give receipts. 

3. It does not provide indemnity for loss, except upon extra payment 


1 only to the amount of $50. 

4. It does not provide any indemnity for damage. 
5. It does not. provide controlling records, by reason of which omis 
sion the volume of loss is increased. 

G. It dces not provide special means of security for valuable parce 

7. It does not provide adequate protection against damage, but 
ihe contrary, promotes damage and loss by opening in transit. 

8. It does not provide for the transportation of a wide range of special 
commodities. 

Unless the parcel post removes these defects it can not by any possi- 
bility fill the entire field of quick transportation. It can invade it to a 
considerable extent, but the service performed by it will be materially 
less efficient and less comprehensive than that now supplied by the ex 
press companies. The result of that invasion would be twofold It 
would partially supplant an adequate service by an inferior service, and 
by compelling the express companies to retire by depletion of their traffic 
would leave a considerable part of the field without needed traffic facill- 
ties, 

No reasonable person will contend that to destroy an adequate trans 
portation system and replace it by an inadequate system will in any way 
benefit the community. 

It will, however, be said that all the enumerated defects of the parcel 
post can be removed and an efficiency equal to that of the express service 
be attained. It is unquestionably true that the parcel post might be so 
organized as to supply a service as complete and efficient in every respect 
as that of the express companies. 

In that case, however, the parcel post would be compelled to provid 
every essential to a complete service, as enumerated in Section II above. 
ro do that it would have to employ methods and eauipment in all re 


on 


spects substantially identical with that of the express companies It 
would need wagon service for collection and delivery, terminal and 
transfer buildings in all great cities, additional quarters in smaller 


towns, employees equal in number to those now employed in the express 
service, adequate record systems, safes and hampers to provide security, 
and the assumption of full liability for loss and damage. Moreover, it 
would be required to remove all weight limit and provide whatever facili 
ties are necessary for any commodity requiring quick transit. “hat is 
to say, every element of cost now present in express operation would 
likewise be present in parcel-post operation. 

But it is very unlikely that with equality of service the Government 
costs would be as low as those of the express companies, even with the 
element of profit added, which the Government can ignore, but for which 
the express companies must provide. Long experience has shown that 
the operation of governments are never performed as economically 
those of private agencies, even if performed as efficiently. This is” 
whether the operation be undertaken directly or by contract. The 
ernment is an extremely liberal rent payer, and its scale of compensa 
tion to employees of the lower grades (although not to officials) is 
notoriously and in some classes excessively above current market rates. 
A comparison of rent charges and labor costs would be heavily a 
the parcel post and in favor of the express service, and it is pro 
that the excess of these and other greater costs of the Government 
would more than outweigh the element of profit. 

rhe parcel-post charges, therefore, must at least 
express companies, 
In that event 
public as 
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equal those of the 
unless the Government provides the service at a loss. 
a part of the cost will be transferred from shippers to the 
a whole, but no economic benetit will result. 
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without a 


hout subtraction: 
SPEECH DELIVERED ON JANUARY 17, 1911. 

Mr. Tinsox. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if this paragraph is sub- 
ct to a point of order; but even if it were, it seems to me that 
the importance of it is such that the point of order should be 
withdrawn. 

We have heard much in an earlier discussion to-day in re- 

rd to preparedness for war. In our enthusiasm, while listen- 
ing to these patriotic utterances, we have grown brave, and no 
doubt all of us feel that we could safely discard most of our 
present preparations for war and go out and whip almost any 
country without them. It seems to me, however, that we 
should come down to earth again, look cold facts in the face 
nd go along the even tenor of our way in making such appro- 
priations as may be necessary and proper for military pur- 


We frequently hear from well-informed people, and even on 
the floor of this House, sneering references to the large appro- 
priations for wars, past and future. Varying figures are 
given showing the proportion of the appropriations for these 
purposes to the 

high as 73 per cent. 


to the percentage by passing, 


by a very large majority. a bill generally increasing pensions 
and augmenting the pension rolls by more than forty millions 


per annum. The wars of the past have cost much and are 
still costing very large sums in claims growing out of war and 
in pensions “for him who has borne the battle and for 
widow and orphans.” There is no denying the fact that the 
expense of maintaining the Army and the Navy is very large. 

Mr. Gouutpen. I know the gentleman desires to be entirely 
fair, as he always is, but in his statement about the amount 
appropriated the ether day, $40,000,000 annually, I think he 
should have said that that amount will decrease from year to 
yeur, owing to the large death rate among the old soldiers. 
The gentleman's statement might create the impression that 
the charge upon the Treasury would be $40,000,000 annually for 
years to come, and I know he does not wish that impression 
to go out to the country. 

Mr. Tiuson. 1 am very glad to be corrected if I am wrong. 
As I remember the report on that bill, it stated that it added 
$45,000,000 to the pension roll. In order to be conservative I 
made it $40,000,000. 

Mr. Goutpen. That will be the first year, but there are 
26,000 deaths now annually among the veterans of the Civil 
Wur, and will be 40,000 deaths next year and very likely 
50,000 deaths five years from this time, and so on, so that the 
nmount will decrease very rapidly from year to year. 

Mr. Tinsen. | am not complaining at all of pensions for the 
old soldiers, 

Mr. GouLpen. Of that fact 1 am confident, as the gentle- 
inin has always been friendly to the veteran. 

Mir. Truson. It is said, or at any rate assumed, as a basis 
for the apparent criticism of these large expenditures, that there 
is no dunger of this country’s being involved in war within the 
near future. I am in accord with the belief that war is not immi- 
nent. I do not believe that war is coming soon, and I certainly 
most fervently hope and pray that it may never come. My serv- 
ice on the Committee on Military Affairs of this House has not 
caused me to fear immediate war, but it has increased my sense 
of responsibility for the awful consequences if war should come 
id find us unprepared. No one can rightfully accuse me of 
being afflicted with “ bellophobia.” In fact, I am second to 
none in my abhorrence of war, for 1 realize that Gen, Sherman 
in his famous declaration on that subject only very miidly 
described its character and consequences. 

1 have had a brief service as a soldier in the Volunteer Army 
of the United States and a somewhat longer service in the 
National Guard of my own State. This service has caused me 
to know something of the hardships of the soldier’s life in the 
field, even when not in the presence of an enemy, and we all 
know from history the terrible consequences of actual conflict. 
It is, in fact. easy to picture the most gruesome scenes of blood 
and carnage without in anywise going beyond the truth. 

In our study of the past as a guide in our preparation for the 
future it is proper to consider bow much could have been saved 
of both blood and treasure by a proper preparation for these 
wars in which our country has heretofere engaged. Take the 
ease of the War of 1812; we had in the field at that time a little 
more than half a million men. 

We spent quite a large sum of money, large for that day, and 


the history of the military operations of that conflict is made | men until after fire had already broken out in the city? A \ 
With the excep- | unteer bucket brigade would then be the best that could be done. 


up largely 


of a series of defeats and disasters. 
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total expenditures of the Government, running | 
Just a few days ago this House added | 
under suspension of the rules and | 


his | 








tion of the battle of Lundys Lane and at New Orleans (f. 

after a treaty of peace had been signed) there is practical), 
other tale to tell, so far as the land operations were concer 
Owing to the fact that Great Britain was at that time eng 


in the Napoleonic wars we escaped rather fortunately } 
entire force of regular troops used against us amounted to |. | 


than 60,000 men. This very Capitol was captured and b 
so far as it was inflammable, by a small force which was 0; 
by a body of our own men more than twice as large. « 
just as brave, but without proper preparation or traini: 
the Mexican War we were somewhat better prepared 
the War of 1812, and we had an enemy much less prepa: 
ourselves, 

The greatest object lesson, however, came in the Wat 
Rebellion. At no time in our history had military pre) 
or inilitary interest sunk to so low a point as at the beg 
of the Civil War. The State Militia of that time could 
a figure of speech be called the Organized Militia. Th 
regular force was not well equipped. If it had not been 
fact that the arms of the United States were opposed I 


| in the hands of men not even so well prepared the r 


that war would have been more disastrous than they 
There is the best of ground for the opinion that 50,000 
troops, well equipped and well trained, on the Union sid 
first battle of Bull Run, would have decided that contii: 
terminated the war in the summer of 1861. 

In the War with Spain it was the same old story. I { 
preparation caused us to rush into the field regiments 
equipped and less than half trained. Yes, more; we | 
rush into the market and buy all sorts of transportation 
ties, both by land and sea, as well as supplies, ordnanc 
ammunition at almost any price they might be offered, 
accept almost whatever quality of goods that might |x 
nished—a very costly as well as dangerous necessity. 

Preparation for war and lack of preparation are quit: 4 
gous to insurance. You can not insure when the risk 
which you would insure is at hand, and in this generat 
can not prepare for war after hostilities have begun 
running the risk of not having your preparation complete | 
the war is over I have the honor to represent on the f! 
this House a State small in area, but great in other r 
and especially so in the field of insurance. Connecticut bx 
in insurance for her own people and for others, so shown | 
millions of risks written every year by her great insu 
companies. In fact, she stands preeminent among her s 
as an insurance State. The life insurance companies of C 
ticut write millions of insurance annually and receive va 
in premiums in payment therefor. Why do men insure 
lives, paying premiums that often become a heavy bu 
They do not expect to die this year or next year. And 
should we say of the man who postponed insuring his lif 
the protection of his family until the death malady had 
him? His place of business may have been for years a po} 
resort of life insurance soliciting agents. but when it is ki 
that some fatal disease has finally seized him, the agents | 
him with a shrug of the shoulders, saying “too bid,” 
if he applies in person the insurance companies decline to 
anything for him. Everyone knows the result: He prob 
dies and leaves his wife and children paupers. 

A prudent man purchases accident insurance at consider 
expense to protect his family and himseif against tempor 
or permanent loss of earning power through accident. W1 
would you say of the man who attempted to take out an «a: f 
dent policy after the train in which he is traveling had lefi 
track and started to roll down the embankment? 

Mr. Gouvpen. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. Titson. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. GouLpEN. I would like to answer the question thai 
gentleman has just asked in the words of the Good Book, whic! 
says: 

He who fails to provide for his own, they of his own houscho!d, | 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. 

Mr. Titson. I theroughly agree with the gentleman from N 
York. 

A eareful business man insures his building against loss by 
fire and renews the insurance year by year, at considerabie e) 
pense without expecting his building to burn—that is, if he is 
honest. What would you say of the man who had all of his 
property engaged in a single business who waited until the 
corner of his building was on fire before attempting to take oul 
a fire-insurance policy? Or more broadly, what would propert) 
owners and the public generally say of a city government tlt 
took no steps toward procuring fire apparatus or training fire 
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Instead of this we see cities spending millions for cost Vv fire- | common prude nee dictates as the \ “ iy 1 pDreper 
fighting apparatus and for the maintenance of well-trained | preparation, I ama pea e@-lov |] r that y 
foree of firemen. eas when “the peace of God which | etl erstanding 

In my own city of New Haven, with a population of a little shall possess the hearts and l } ere so 
less than 150,000, there is invested in fire-fighting apparatus | that they shall never again desire war; it ’ ein 
and equipment a half million dollars; and we have a force | hasten that millennial day I deem it the p 
numbering nearly 200 of the bravest and sturdiest of our young wisdom as well as my solemn duty to ‘ 
men, all maintained at an annual expense to the taxpayers of | ample, appropriations for military d naval 
quarter of a million dollars, because our mayor and alder- | pee ee rela oes 
men and the people back of them fully realize the wisdom and | a ¥ si ; 
necessity of being ready for the conflagration which they hope | The Colombian Treaty. 


will never come, and because they know that it requires months 
and years to secure the proper and necessary apparatus and 
train the most eflicient firemen. All these are but analogies to 
our lack of preparation for war and illustrations of the argu- 
ments and insinuations against proper appropriations for this 
purpose. 

In former times and even in the days of our fathers when 
wars came they came with more or less deliberation. Communi- 
cation of intelligence was limited to the speed of a courier or a 
sailing vessel, and transportation by land and sea was both 
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slow and difficult. Preparation for war in those early days of _" SE ase tats a i aici 

our history was a simple matter. Firearms were more gen- Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvani: fr. Sp _ 1 the course 
erally owned and used both for hunting purposes and for pro- | ™Y remarks on the Colombian treaty and the | 

tection against wild anima!'s and savage men. The largest guns | House of Representatives in sg eat therewith on Fe ry 
then used could be literally cast overnight, while the prepara- | 19 !st the gentleman from North Carolina [M INITCHIN ed 
tion of ammunition was a quick and easy matter. Those simple | © to insert a comparison of the SO-€2 led Bry: \ ‘ t ‘ 14 
times have passed. Communication of intelligence is now in- | DOW under — deration by the Senat oo Root-Cortes 
stantaneous. The sea itself, then the greatest barrier against | Teaty of 1909. I have had these two ereneies Pac In | ! 
our enemies, as well as our own best defense, is to-day the very | Columns for the ee or _those hace Aoagyiallt agptcchasicstee d 
hest and quickest means of conveying an enemy to our shores. present them herewith, With a few re ee Ome 

In contrast with the weapons of those earlier days the weapons | Showing the differences existing between then 

used to-day are of a highly complex character, delicately ad- | rue Two TREATIES COMPARED 

justed, and require much time and money to make; while the ROOT-CORTES TREATY, i RE 

men who are to use them require skill and careful training 1. E. 

for the effective handling of such delicate instruments. Even There shall be mutual and in The Government of the | ! 
the ammunition requires much time and skill to manufacture. | Viclable peace and sincere friend ot rest all conteovercies nat aie 
Our guns are now of long range and in the preparation of am- peoples of the two high contract- ferences with the Republic of Co- 
munition for these guns great precision is required in order to | ing parties without eption of lombia arising out of the events 
inake them accurate and effective. persons or places their re- from which the present situation 


The last paregraph of this bill, against which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Michael E. Driscoll] has reserved the 
point of order, aims at supplying in part one of the most urgent 
needs if we would keep our small military establishment in 
aby reasonable degree of readiness for possible hostilities. Our 
stock of small arms is reasonalny adequate, about two-thirds 
of which are of the latest improved model of the Springfield 
rifle; and the reserve stock of ammunition for these arms, 
though somewhat small, can without great danger be replen- 
ished quickly. Lack of field artillery and ammunition is much 
more serious. If a war of any magnitude were suddenly pre- 
cipitated, it is very clear that raw troops would have to be 
used, and it is a well-known fact that the proper use of an 
abundance of field artillery is the best possible means of giv- 
ing confidence to and securing steadiness among raw troops. 
Yet the proportion of field pieces to the number of bayonets and 
sabers of even cur small force is ridiculously small as compared 
to the armies of other countries, while the amount of field 
artillery ammunition on hand is less than half that required 
by the military regulations for a single campaign. 

I yfeld to no one in the fervor of my desire for peace, not 
even to that distinguished apostle of peace in this House, my 
friend from Missouri, Mr. Bartholdt. I joyfully welcome to 
the field that latest and newest peace organization with the 
longest name, “The American Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes.” I am rejoiced to see the very 


large and imposing gifts of Mr. Carnegie to be used to promote | 


the peace of the world. I may have my own doubts as to 
whether the manner in which those large sums of money have 
been and will be spent will accomplish as much for the promo- 
tion of lasting peace as if they were expended for the pay and 
training of the Organized Militia, the raising, equipping, and 
maintaining of a few good batteries of field artillery, or even 
the building of » battleship; but that is ouly a matter of honest 
opinion and is not for me to decide. 


If I did not believe that every dollar we appropriate in this 


bill and all other bills for the support of the Army and the | 


Navy, for the training of the Organized Militia, and for the 
Strengthening of our seacoast defenses, either directly or indi- 
rectly, aids in preventing war and securing a more permanent 
peace, 1 should vote to keep it in the Treasury. Because I stand 
on this floor to advocate such an appropriation, I shall not per- 
mit myself to be forced into the attitude of favoring war and 
be classed in the list of bloodthirsty ogres hungering for human 
gore, I feel that I am advocating only such appropriations as 
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similar service is rendered to the 
United States. 

The officers, agents, and em- 
loyees of the Government of Co- 
ombia shall, during the same pe- 
riod, be entitled to free passage 
upon the said railway across the 
Isthmus of Panama upon due nott- 
fication to the railway officials and 
the production of evidence of their 
official character 

The foregoing provisions of this 
article shall not, however, apply in 
case of war between Colombia and 
Panama. 


IIT. 


The products of the sofl and in- 
dustry of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, such as provisions, cattle, 
etc., shall be admitted to entry in 
the Canal Zone, subject only to 
such duty as would be payabie on 
similar products ef the United 
States of America under similar 
conditions, so far as the United 
States of America has any right 
er authority to fix the conditions 
of such importations. 


Colombian laborers employed in 
the Canai Zone during the con- 
struction of the canal who may 
desire that their own families sup- 
ply them with previsions for their 
yersonal use shall be entitied to 
maive such provisions admitted to 
the Canal Zone for delivery to 
them free of any duty, provided 
that declaration thereof shal! first 
have been made before the com- 
missary officers of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, in order to ob- 
tain the previous permit for such 
entry and subject te such reason- 
able regulations as shall be pre- 
scribed by the commission for in- 
suring the bona fides of the trans- 
action. 


{V. 


Colombian mails shall have free 
passage through the Canal Zone 
and through the post offices of 
Ancon and Cristobal, in the Canal 
Zone, paying only such duties or 
charges as are puid by the mails of 
the United States 

During the construction of the 
canal Colombian preducts passing 
over the Isthmian Railway from 
and to Colombian ports shal! be 
transported at the towest rates 
which are charged for similar 
products of the United States pass- 
Ing over said railway te and from 
the ports of the United States; 
and sea sait, exctusivety produced 
in Colombia, passing from the At- 
lantic coast of Colombia to any 
Colompian port on the Pacific coast 
shall be transported over said rail- 
wny free of any charge except the 





shall be mecessary for any other 
reason to use the railway, the 
troops, materials of war, products, 
and mails ef the Republic of Co- 
lombia, as above mentioned, shall, 
even in case of war between Co- 
lombia and another country, be 
transported on the railway be- 
tween Ancon and Cristobal or on 
any other railway substituted 
therefor, paying only the same 
charges and duties as are imposed 
upon the troops, materials of war, 
products and mails of the United 
States. The officers, agents, and 
employees of the Government of 
Colombia shall, upon production of 
proper proof of their official char- 
acter or their employment, also be 
entitled to passage on the said 
railway on the same terms as offi- 
cers, agents, and employees of the 
Government of the United States. 
The provisions of this paragrapb 
shall not, however, apply in case 
of war between Colombia and 
Panama. 

|The wording of this paragraph, 
unlike that in the Root treaty, ex- 
cepts the use of the railway only, 
and not the canal, in the event of 
war between Colombia and Pan- 
ama. Both railway and canal ma 
be used by Colombia in a war wit 
Nicaragua. 

Equal transportation charges 
allowed, after completion of canal, 
instead of during construction, as 
in the Root treaty. Congress fixes 
charges and has not authorized 
ibis arrangement, } 


II. 


2. The products of the soil and 
industry of Colombia passing 
threugh the canal, as well as the 
Colombian mails, shall be exempt 
from any charge or duty other 
than those to which the products 
and mails of the United States 
may be subject. The products of 
the soil and industry of Colombia, 
such as cattle, salt, and provisions, 
shall be admitted to entry in the 
Canal Zone, and likewise in the 
islands and mainland occupied or 
Which may be occupied by the 
United States as auxiliary and 
accessory thereto, without paying 
other duties or charges than those 
payable by similar products of the 
United States. 

{This adds the privilege of equal 
cana! tolls to that of equal duty 
for entry in the Canai Zone, as 
provided in the Root treaty. Con- 
gress fixes rates of duty, and has 
not done so in this case.) 

3. Colombian citizens crossing 
the Canal Zone shall, upon pro- 
duction of paper proof of their 
nationality, be exempt from every 
toll, tax, or duty to which citi- 
zens of the United States are not 
subject. 

{Congress fixes tolls, taxes, and 
duties, and has not authorized this 
privilege. ] 


(Included in I1.2.) 


5. Coal, petroleum, and sea salt, 
being the products of Colombia 
passing from the Atlantic coast of 
Colombia to any Colombian port 
on the Pacific coast, and vice versa, 
shal! be transported over the afore- 
said rainway free of any charge 
except the actual cost of handling 
and transportation, which shall not 
in any case exceed one-half of the 
ordinary freight charges levied 
upon similar products of the United 
States passing over the railway | 
and in transit from one port to an- | 
other ot the United States. 
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actual cost of handling and trans- 
portation, not exceeding one-half 
of the ordinary freight charges. 


Vv. 

The United States recognizes 
and accepts notice of the assign- 
ment by the Republic of Panama 
to the Republic of Colombia of 
the right to receive from the 
United States payment of $250,000 
in American gold im each year 
from the year 1908 to the year 
1917, beth inciusive, such assign- 
ment having been made in manner 
and form as contained in the 
treaty between the Republic of 
Colombia and the Republic of 
Panama bearing even date here- 
with, whereby the independence 
of the Republic of Panama is 
recognized by the Republic of 
Coiombia and the Republic of 
Panama is released frem obliga- 
tion for the payment of any part 
of the external and internal debt 
of the Republic of Colombia. 








{From the Cortes - Arosemena 
treaty of same date, between Co- 
lombia and Panama.]} 


I 


{The Republic of Colombia 
recognizes the independence of the 
Republic of Panama and acknowl- 
edges it to be a free, sovereign, 
and independent nation. * * * 


IX. 


[It is agreed between the high 
contracting parties and is declared 
that the dividing line between the 
Republic of Colombia and the Re- 
public of Panama shali be as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

{From Cape Tiburon on the 
Atlantic te the head waters of 
the Rio de la Miel, and following 
the range by the Cerro de Gandi 
to the Sterra de Chugargun and 
that of Mali, going down by the 
Cerros of Nique to the heights of 
Aspave, and from there to the 
Pacific at such point and by such 
line as shall be determined by the 
tribunai of arbitration hereinafter 
provided for, and the determina- 
tion of said fine shall conform to 
the decision of such tribunal of 
arbitration as next provided.) 








VIL 
The Republic of Colombia grants 
to the United States the use of all 





{A temporary equal-rate ex; 
ent in the Root treaty, eff 
during the construction 
canal, is here made a_ per 
half-rate privilege on the raj 
and to sea salt, the only pr 
named in the Root treaty ars 
added coal and petroleum. T 
products are to pay perman 
the actual cost of transportat 
which it is stipulated shal! n 
ceed one-half ordinary f 
charges. Conversely, this 1 
that coal, petroleum, and ses 
from the United States mu 
ways pay twice the cost of ¢ 
portation and twice the 
eharged like Colombian pr: 
and that freight charges n 
double the transportation cost 
canal tolls should be highe: 
railway charges as thus cal 
Colombia would be entitled 
benefit. 

Sut Congress fixes to! 
charges and has not authori 
such arrangement. ] 

III. 

The United States of A 
agrees to pay to the Repu! 
Colombia, within six months 
the exchange of the ratifi 





of the present treaty, the . 
$25.000,000 gold, United » ( 
money. 

{Senate committee amen 
$15,000,000.) i 


IV. 


The Republic of Colombia 
nizes Panama as an inieper 
nation, and, taking as a basis 
Colombian law of June 9, 15 
agrees that the boundary sha!! 
the following: 


From Cape Tiburon to t! 
waters of the Rio de la M 
following the mountain cha 
the ridge of Gandi to 
de Chugargun and that 
going down by the ridges of > 
to the heights ot Aspave and 
thence to a point on the |: 
half way between Cocalito and 
Arvita. 


In consideration of this recos 
nition the Government of | 
United States will, imn ; 
after the exchange of the { a 
tions of the present treaty. | 
the necessary steps in order t * 
obtain from the Government 
Panama the dispatch of a 
accredited agent to negotiate an 
cenciude with the Government o 
Colombia a treaty of peace ani 
friendship, with a view to brin 
about both the establishment 
regular diplomatic relatioi.< 
tween Colombia and Pana: 
the adjustment of al! quest: 
pecuniary liability as between th 
two countries, in accordance wit 
recognized principles of law an: 
precedents. ™ 3 
{By the Root treaty Panan 
Was released from all obligations 
connected with the Colom! 
debt.) 


} 
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{| Omitted. ] 
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the ports of the Republic open to 
eoiniwerce as places ol refuge ol 
apn vessels employed in the canal 


enterprise and for all vessels in 








distress passing or bound to pass 
through the capal and see 
shelter or anchorage in said po 


subject in time of war to the 


ef neutrality properiy app! 


eto. Such vessels shall be ex 














empt from anchorage or tonn » 
dues on the part of the Republic 
of Colombia. ; ; 

The Republic of Colombia re- _ (Omitted: and as Colombia 
nounces all rights and interests in thereby retains f1 eversion o 
eonnection with any contract or the Panama Railway) which would 
eoucession made between it and become ¢ ombian property 
any corporation or person reiating cording to the terms of the conces- 
to the construction or operation of sion, on Aug. 16, 1966 (Report of 
a canal or railway across the Isth- the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
mus of Panama. 1899-1901, p. 471), the United 

States Government, as present pos- 
sser thereof ins Hable to a 
claim for the delivery to the Gov 
ernment of Colombia of the entire 
railway and appur ances lis 
mnecte l r re, 
with the ownershi nd o; ition 

ol t | 

Vil. 
As soon as practicable after the [oO 1] 


exchange of ratifications of this 
treaty and the contemporaneous 
treaties of even date herewith be- 
tween the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Republic of Panama, 
and between the Republic of Co- 
lombia and the Republic of Pan- 
ama. the United States of America 
and the Republic of Colombia will 
enter into negotiations for the re- 
vision of the treaty of peace, 
amity, navigation, and commerce 
between the United States of 
America and the Republic of New 
Granada, concluded on the 12th 
day of December, 1846, with a 
view to making the provisions 
therein contained conform to exist- 
ing conditions and to including 
therein provision for a general 
treaty of arbitration. 
NOT A PARTISAN QUESTION. 

It will be observed upon a careful reading of these treaties that 
both of them have to do with the revenues of the United States, 
unless, as I observed in my address of February 19, you can 
disassociate the Panama Canal Zone from the United States of 
America, a proposition which it will be difficult to establish, 





since the “purse strings of the people” of the Un 1 States 
are directly involved one way or the oth And so far as this | 
discussion is concerned, it makes no difference whether a Re- 
publican administration sanctioned the Root-Cortes treaty or a 
Democratic administration sanctioned the more generous and 


vulnerable Bryan treaty; the House of Representatives has not 
been consulted with respect to a proposed expenditure of the 
people’s money under a treaty negotiated by the President and 
the Senate. The House. which will be called upon to pay the 
lump sum granted by treaty, and which has been deprived of its 
prerogative to originate revenue legislation affected “y the treaty, 
can not afford to permit this transaction to go by without notice. 
It is true that it may refuse to make the appropriation of the 
lump sum of $15,000,000 which the Senate is reported to have 
agreed upon as a compromise figure under the Bryan treaty, 
but, in the light of the precedents of more than a century, it 
should assert its prerogative wherever the attempt is made to 


take away its right of initiative in the matter of revenu In 
due course, Mr. Speaker, I hope to be able to bring this matter 


more directly to the attention of the House, especially since 
common report indicates that the House will be called 
without being consulted as to the merits, to pay another lump- 
sum appropriation of $3,000,000 to Nicaragua, a treaty conces- 
sion, by the way, against which Colombia is reported to have 
lodged a protest. 
THE REMARKS OF MR. HELVERING. 
Mr. Speaker, with respect to the remarks of f1 





gentie 
from Kansas [Mr. HEetverine], commenting upon 

of February 19 and questioning the Colombian treaty 
warded to me by Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, of Philadelp 

me previously inserted in the Recorp, I shall further extend 


remarks by inserting an illuminating statement by Mr. Schoft 
to the points made by Mr. HELverine. ; 

This statement, which is distinctly a contribution to the litera- 
ture on this subject, is as follows: 

“The gentleman from Kansas argues 

“1. That the United States, having consented to negotiate a 


Mee 


treaty—the Hay-Herran treaty—with the Marroquin government 
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and the Granadine Confederation, subsequently held in trust by 


the United States of Colombia, and for 18 years held illegally 
by force of arms by the Republic of Columbia, had reverted to 
the Republic of Panama. The treaty of 1846, then, applied 


only to the maintenance of neutrality on the Isthmus; a neu- 
trality which, according to the agreement of 1861 on which 
Panama had reentered the Colombian Federation, was to be 
‘such as international law defines and constitutes as neutrality 
for foreign peoples.’ The United States and the Republic of 
Panama were both free agents, competent to enter into a new 
agreement. 
STATEMENT OF SECRETARY ROOT. 

“As to the statement that the citizens of Panama did not par- 
ticipate in the act of independence of 1903, it may be said that 
they participated to the full extent of the administrative or- 
ganization left to them by the acts of the Bogota Government— 
approval of their governor and ratification by all their municipal 
eouncils. (S. Doe. 474, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 354; also pp. 
532-543, with dispatch of United States Minister Buchanan.) 
Their legislature had been illegally abolished by executive de- 
cree promulgated from Bogota. 

“The constitution of 1886, under which the present Govern- 
ment at Bogota is conducted, was ratified by the same pro- 
cedure, (Colombian Constitution; preamble.) That Govern- 
ment is therefore estopped from setting up any contention as to 
the legality of such procedure. 

“ The desires of the people of Panama were clearly manifested. 
The members from the Isthmus warned the Colombian Congress 
in July, 1908, that adjournment on October 31 following, with- 
out ratification of the Hay-Herran treaty (S. Doc. 474, 68d 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 354) would bring about the revolt of Panama. 

“The facts in this case have been nowhere more succinctly 
stated than by Secretary Root in his communication to Colom- 
bian Minister Mendoza in 1906: 

“We assert that the ancient State of Panama, independent in its 
origin and by nature and history a separate political community, was 
federated with the other States of Colombia upon terms which pre- 
served and continued its separate sovereignty ; that it never surrendered 
that sovereignty ; that in the year 1885 the pact which bound it to the 
other States of Colombla was broken and terminated by Colombia, and 
the Isthmus was subjugated by force; that it was held under foreign 
domination to which it had never consented: that it was justly en- 
titled to assert its sovereignty and demand its independence from a rule 


which was unlawful, oppressive, and tyrannical.’ (S. Doc. 542, 60th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 10.) 


or 





Rural Mail Serviee. 


KXNTENSLON OF REMARKS 


OF 


CHARLES F. 


OF NEBRASKA, 


HON. REAVIS, 


In tire House or Representatives. 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr, Speaker, under leave granted me io extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I append two letters written by me 
in reply to letters from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and also a letter from Mr. Gus A. Hyers, sheriff of Lan- 
easter County, Nebr.: 

Marcu 1, 1916. 


Mr. JAMES I. BLAKSLER, 
Fourth Assistant Postmasicr General. 
My Dean GENERAL: Replying to your favor of the 24th ultimo, in 


reference to your criticism of remarks made by me and reported on 
page 3138 of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, will say that the remarks so 
used and so reported accurately express the substance of your state- 
ments to me when I called upon you last summer. I had no conversa- 
tion with any member of your office save yourself, and the statement 
made by me on the floor of the House referred solely to the conversa- 
tion between you and me 
Very truly, yours, C. F. Reavis, 
MancH 1, 1916. 
Mr. JAMES I. BLAKSLER, 
Fourth Assistant Postmasicr General. 
»* 


My Dear GENERAL: Replying to your favor of the 25th ultimo, in 
which yeu criticize remarks made by me on the floor of Congress on 
February 17 with relation to the manner in which the reorganization 
of rural routes out of Lincoln was accomplished, will say that I have 
the word of the postmaster and of the patrons of the routes to the 
effect that there was no rsonal investigation. I am inclined to be- 
lieve what they say, for the reason that I do not believe that any sane 
man would have reorganized the service out there in the way that it 
was reorganized after a personal inspection. 

This contention of mine is corroborated by the fact that the in- 
spector sent out by you to examine the difficulties and inconveniences 
resulting from such reorganization was compelled to stay on the job 
many weeks before he could bring even the semblance of order out of 
the confusion. You stated that an investigation was held at which 
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public views were given. You remember that when I spoke to you in 
your office last summer, you toid me after I had made repeated visits 
to your office that you would send an inspector out there. I asked 
you when he would arrive and you said that he would be there befor: 
I reached home. He was not there when I reached home and weeks 
passed by, during the passage cf which I wrote you several letters, ask- 
ing you to abide by your promise to me, and eventually wired you 
After the wire I received a personal notice from a friend whom I had 
asked to watch the matter for me, to the effect that the inspector 
was in Lincoln. 

At my own expense I published in the daily papers of Lincoln tha 
the inspector was there, just where he might be found, and invited th 
patrons to come in. The public hearing that resulted was not th 
result of any action on the part of the Post Office Department, bu 
was the result of my own action in publishing these notices. 

I desire to state to you that I think Mr. Randall, the inspector, is 
very high-class man and made an ecarnest effort to rectify the deplor 
able condition into which you had put those routes, but the situation 
was so acute that it did not permit a complete and satisfactory 
restoral. 

I have received many complaints, especially from Bennet. Walton, 
and Cheney as to the present inadequate condition of that service 
You have made a slight change out of Roca on my complaint. Th: 
situation that now prevails is much better than when your inspecto) 
got through with it, in the first instance, but it lacks a great deal of 
being as efficient as it was before the original reorganization. 

Very truly, yours, 
C. F. Reavis. 


EXCELSIon SPRINGS, Mo., March 


? 


‘ 1916. 
Friend REAvIS: 
When postmaster and change of routes followed, agents from Post 


Office Department laid out routes from blue prints in hotel. I was 
there and talked to carriers, but never went over routes. This con- 
forms with your statement in Congress. E a 

Grs A. Flyers. 





Rights in Naval Warfare. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 8S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 


Ix rur Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the question of neutral rights on 
the sea is somewhat illuminated by the rules adopted by The 
Hague conference touching restrictions with regard to the exer- 
cise of the right of capture in naval warfare, signed October 1S, 
1907. 

I herein insert the findings: 

CHAPTer I.—POSTAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARTICLE 1, 


The postal correspondence of neutrals or belligerents, whatever its 
official or private character may be, found on the high seas on board 
a neutral or enemy ship, is inviolable. If the ship is detained, the 
correspondence is forwarded by the captor with the least possible 
delay. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph do not apply, in case of 
violation of blockade, to correspondence destined for or proceeding 
from a blockaded port. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The inviolability of postal correspondence does not exempt a neutral 
mail ship from the laws and customs of maritime war as to neutral 
merchant ships in general. The ship, however, may not be searched 
except when absolutely necessary, and then only with as much con- 
sideration and expedition as possible. 


Cnaptrer II.—THE ExEMPTION FROM CAPTURE OF CERTAIN VESSELS. 
; ARTICLE 2. 


Vessels used exclusively for fishing along the coast or small boats 
employed in local trade are exempt from capture, as well as their 
appliances, rigging, tackle, and cargo. ; 

hey cease to be exempt as soon as they take any part whatever in 
hostilities. 

The contracting powers agree not to take advantage of the harm- 
less character of the said vessels in order to use «hem for military 
purposes while preserving their peaceful appearance. 

ARTICLE 4, 

Vessels charged with religious, scientific, or philanthropic missions 
are likewise exempt from capture. 

Cuapter III.—REGULATIONS REGARDING THE CREWS OF ENEMY 

MERCHANT SHirs CAPTURED BY A BELLIGERENT. 


ARTICLE 5, 


When an enemy merchant ship is captured by a belligerent, such of 
its crew as are nationals of a neutral State are not made prisoners 
of war. 

The same rule applies in the case of the captain and officers likewise 
nationals of a neutral State, if they promise formally in writing not to 
serye on an enemy ship while the war lasts. 

ARTICLE 6, 


The captain, officers, and members of the crew, when nationals of 
the enemy State, are not made prisoners of war, on condition that they 
make a formal promise in writing, not to undertake, while hostilities 


last, any service connected with the operations of the war. 




















» the Netherland Govern: 

tl powers invited to the second | e conference 
the other powers which have adhered i 
contemplated in the preceding paragraph, 
inform them at the same time of the date 

tion 
RTICLE 

Nonsignatory powers m uihere to ft! ) { 

The power which ces uihere no ) 
to the Netherland Government, forward t tl 1 
whieh shall be deposited in the arehives of th uid Ge 1 rent 

This Government shall af once transmit ) 1 the « ‘ | 


is well as of 





duly certified copy of the notifica 








mentioning the date on which {t received th 
ARTICLE : 
The present convention shall come into fore » the c t 
powers which were a party to the first deposit of ratifieati 1 | to 
days after the proeeds-verbal of that depesit, and in the th | 
powers which ratify subsequently or which adhere 60 i t 
notification of their ratification has been r ed } Fa 
Government. vl 
ARTICLE 13. 
In the event of one of the contracting powers wishing i i 
the present convention, the denunciation shall be notified in w z to 
the Netherland Government, which shall at on commit + duly 
certified copy of the notification to all the other powé ing 
them of the date on which it was received 
The denunciation shall only bave effect in ud ! I 
power, and one year after the notification has r ! N t 
lanc Government. . 
ARTICLP 14. 
A register kept by the Netheriand ministry fo reig 
shall give the date of the deposit of ratifications made in virtue 
article 10, paragraphs 3 and 4, as well as the date on which the pot I 
fications of adhesion (art. 11, par. 2) or of denunciation (art. 13. par etw 
1) have been received. ws 
Each contracting power is entitled to have access to this gister y t 
and to be supplied with duly certified extracts from it lb 
In faith whereof the plenipotentiaries have appended their g of ix 
tures to the present convention. shai 
Done at The Hague, the 88th October, 1907, in a single copy just 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the Netherland rt 
ment, and duly certified copies of which shall be sent, thi rnd 
diplomatic channel, to the powers invited to the second p lf 
ference. th 
{Here follow signatures. ] will 
RATIFICATIONS, ADHESIONS, AND RESERVATIONS. i 
The foregoing convention was ratified by the following signatory | |, 
powers on the dates indicated: ea 
Austria-Hungary, November 27, 1909, 
Belgium, August 8, 1910. 
Brazil, January 5, 1914. 
Denmark, November 27, 1909. I 
France, October 7, 1910. | they 
Germany, November 27. 1909. | capt 
Great Britain, November 27, 1909. “| 
Guatemala, March 15, 1911. lt 


Haiti, February 2, 1910. 

Japan, December 13, 1911. 
Luxemburg. September 5, 1912. 
Mexico, November 27, 1909. 
Netherlands. November: 27, 1909. 
Norway. September 19, 1910. 
Panama, September tt, 19121, 
Portugal. April 13, 1911. 
Roumania, March 1, 1912. 
Salvador. Nevember 27 1909. 
Siam, March 12, 1910. 

Spain, Merch 18, 1213. 

Sweden, November 27. 1909. 
Switzerland, May 12. 1910. 
United States, November 27, 1909. 


a 


Then, Mr. Speaker, the activities of the prize courts make it | a 


necessary to review the latest international agreement upon the 
powers of such a court as outlined by The Hague Conference in 


1907. 
Part I.—GENERAL PROVISIONS, 
ARTICLE 1 


The validity of the capture of a merchant ship or its cargo is « 
before a prize court in accordance with the present conv 
neutral or enemy property is involved. 
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Should one of the judges or deputy judges die or resign, the same 
procedure ts foltowed for filling the vacancy as was followed for ap- 
pointing him. In this case the appointment is made for a fresh 
period of six years. 


ARTICLE 12, 

The judges of the International Prize Court are all cqual in rank 
and have precedence according to the date on which the notification of 
their appointment was received (art. 11, par. 1), and if they sit by 
rota (art. 15. par, 2), according to the date on which they entered upon 


their duties. When the date is the same the senior in age takes prece- 
dence. 
The deputy judges when acting are assimilated to the judges. They 
rank, however, after them. 
ARTICLE 13. 
The judges enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities in the per- 


formance of their duties and when outside their own country. 

3efore taking their seat the judges must swear, or make a solemn 
promise betore the administrative council, to discharge their duties 
impartially and conscientiously. 


ARTICLE 14, 


The court is composed of 15 judges; 9 judges constitute a quorum. 
A judge who is absent or prevented from sitting is replaced by the 
deputy judge. 
ARTICLE 15. 


(Reservation of this article was made by Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Persia, Salvador, Siam. Turkey, and Uruguay.) 

The judges appointed by the following contracting powers, Ger- 
many, the United States of America, Austria-Hungary, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, and Russia, are always summoned to sit. 

The judges and deputy judges appointed by the other contracting 
powers sit by rota as shown in the table annexed to the present con- 
vention ; their duties may be performed successively by the same per- 
son. The same judge may be appointed by several of the said powers. 

ARTICLE 16, 
ee belligerent power has, according to the rota, no judge sitting 
in the court, it may ask that the judge appointed by it should take 
part in the settlement of all cases arising from the war. Lots shall 
then be drawn as to which of the judges entitled to sit according to 
the rota shall withdraw. This arrangement does not affect the judge 
appointed by the other belligerent. 

ARTICLE 17. 

No judge can sit who has been a party, in any way whatever, to 
the sentence pronounced by the national courts, or has taken part in 
the case as counsel or advocate for one of the parties. 

No judge or deputy judge can, during his tenure of office, appear as 
agent or advocate before the International Prize Court nor act for one 
of the parties in any capacity whatever. 

ARTICLE 18. 

The belligerent captor ‘s entitled to appoint a naval officer of high 
rank to sit as assessor, but with no voice in the decision. A neutral 
power, which is a party to the proceedings or whose subject or citizen 
is a party, has the same right of appointment; if as the result of this 
last provision more than one power is concerned, they must agree 
among themselves, if necessary by lot, on the officer to be appointed. 

ARTICLE 19. 

The court elects its president and vice president by an absolute 
majority of the votes cast. After two ballots, the election is made by 
a bare majority, and, in case the votes are equal, by lot. 

ARTICLE 20, 


The judges on the Internationa Prize Court are entitled to traveling 
allowances in accordance with the regulations in force in their own 
country, and in addition receive, while the courts is sitting or while 


they are carrying out duties conferred upon them by the court, a sum | 


of 100 Netheriand florins per diem, 

These payments are included in the general expenses of the court 
dealt with in Article 47, and are paid through the International Bureau 
established by the convention of the 29th July, 1899. 

The judges may not receive from their own Gevernment or from that 
of any other power any remuneration in their capacity of members of 
the court. 

ARTICLE 21, 


The seat of the International Prize Court is at The Hague and it 
can not, except in the cases of force majeure, be transferred elsewhere 
without the consent of the belligerents. 

ARTICLE 22. 


The administrative council fulfills, with regard to the International 
Prize Court, the same functions as to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, but only representativ.s of contracting powers will be members 
of it 

ARTICLE 23. 

The International Bureau acts as registry to the International Prize 
Court and must place its offices and staff at the disposal of the court. 
It has charge of the archives and carries out the administrative work. 

The secretary general of the International Bureau acts as registrar. 


The necessary secretaries to assist the registrar, translators, and 
shorthand writers are appointed and sworn in by the court. 
ARTICLE 23. 
The court determines which language it will itself use and what 


languages may be used before it. 

In every case the official language of the national courts which have 

had cognizance of the case may be used before the court. 
ARTICLE 23. 

Powers which are concerned in a case may appoint special agents 
to act as intermediaries between themselves and the court. They may 
also engage counsel! or advocates to defend their rights and interests. 

ARTICLE 

A private person concerned in a case will be represented before the 
court by an attorney, who must be either an advocate qualified to plead 
hefore a court of appeal or a high court of one of the contracting States 
or a lawyer practicing before a similar court, or, lastly, a professor of 
law at one of the higher teaching centers of those countries, 
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ARTICLE 27. | 


For all notices to be served, in particular on the parties, witness 
or experts, the court may apply direct to the Government of the Stat 
on whose territory the service is to be carried out. The same ruil, 
applies in the case of steps being taken to procure evidence. 

The requests for this purpose are to be executed so far as the mx 
at the disposal of the power applied to under its municipal law allo 
They can not be rejected unless the power in question considers th: 
calculated to impair its sovereign rights or its safety. If the requ 
is complied with, the fees charged must only comprise the expen 
actually incurred. 

The court is equally entitled to act through the power on whose t: 
ritory it sits. 

Notices to be given to parties in the place where the court sits may 


served through the international bureau. j 
Part TIT.—PROCEDURE IN THE INTERNATIONAL Prize Court. 
ARTICLE 28. 


(See art. 5 of the additional protocol.) 

An appeal to the international prize court is entered by means of 
written declaration made in the national court which has already de: 
with the case or addressed to the international bureau; in the latt 
case the appeal can be entered by telegram. 

The period within which the appeal must be entered is fixed at 12 
days, counting from the day the decision is delivered or notified. (A: 
2, par. 2.) 

ARTICLE 
(See art. 6 of the additional protocol.) 


If the notice of appeal is entered in the national court, this cou 
without considering the question whether the appeal was entered 
due time, will transmit within seven days the record of the case to th 
international bureau. 

If the notice of the appeal is sent to the international bureau, t! 
bureau will immediately inform the national court, when possible 
telegraph. The latter will transmit the record as provided in the pi 
ceding paragraph. 

When the appeal is brought by a neutral individual the internation 
bureau at once informs by telegraph the individual's Government, 
order to enable it to enforce the rights it enjoys under article 4, par 
graph 2. 


on 


ARTICLE 30. 
In the case provided for in article 6, paragraph 2, the notice « 
appeal can be addressed to the international bureau only. It must i 


entered within 30 days of the expiration of the perlod of 2 years. 
ARTICLE 31. 
If the appellant does not enter his appeal within the period laid doy 
in article 28 or 30, it shall be rejected without discussion. as 
Provided that he can show that he was prevented from so doing |! 
force majeure and that the appeal was entered within 60 days after th 
circumstances which prevented him entering it before had ceased | 
operate, the court can, after hearing the respondent, grant relief fro 
the effect of the above provision. 
ARTICLE 
If the appeal is entered in time, a certitied copy of the notice of 
appeal is forthwith officially transmitted by the court to the respondent. 
ARTICLE 33. 
If in addition to the parties who are before the court there a1 i 
other parties concerned who are entitled to appeal, or if, in the cas 
referred to 1n articte 29, paragraph 3, the Government who has receiv¢ 
notice of an appeal has not announced its decision, the court will awai 
before dealing with the case the expiration of the period laid down 
article 28 or 30. 
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ARTICLE 34. 


The procedure before the international court includes two distin: 
parts, the written pleadings and oral discussions, 

The written pleadings consist of the deposit and exchange of cases 
countercases, and, if necessary, of replies, of which the order is fixe: 
by the court, as also the periods within which they must be delivered 
The parties annex thereto all papers and documents of which they intend 
to make use. 

A certified copy of every document greece’ by one party must 
communicated to the other party through the medium of the court. 

ARTICLE 25. 

After the close of the pleadings a public sitting is held on a da; 
fixed by the court. , 

At this sitting the parties state their view of the case both as to tli 
law and as to the facts. 

The court may, at any stage of the proceedings, suspend speeches « 
counsel, either at the request of one of the parties, or on their owu 
initiative, in order that supplementary evidence may be obtained. 

ARTICLE 36, 

The international court may order the supplementary evidence to b« 

taken either in the manner provided by article 27, or before itself, or 


| one or more of the members of the court, provided that this can be done 


without resort to compulsion or the use of threats. . 

If steps are to be taken for the purpose of obtaining evidence by 
members of the court outside the territory where it is sitting, the consent 
of the foreign Government must be obtained. 

ARTICLE 37, 

The parties are summoned to take part in all stages of the proceedings 

and receive certified copies of the minutes. 
ARTICLE 38, 

The discussions are under the control of the president or vice 
dent, or, in case they are absent or can not act, of the senior 
present. : . 

The judge appointed by a belligerent party can not preside. 

ARTICLE 29. 

The discussions take place in public, subject to the right of a gov- 

ernment who is a party to the case to demand that they be held in 
rivate. 

“ Minutes are taken of these discussions and signed by the president ¥ 

and registrar, and these minutes alone have an authentic character, 


resi- 
udge 
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ARTICLE 
1 party does not appear, despite the fact that he has been du The . 
ited, oF if a party fails to comply with some step within the period | gepo ; 
‘fixed by the court, the case proceeds without that party, 1 the t | and 2 
ciyes judgment in accordance with the material at its disposal. The adkes a ele |, 
ARTICLE 4}. adhesion h bes received ! N 
The court officially notifies to the parties decrees or dé on AU I I 
eir absence. aph. a eh 
ARTICLE . a 
The court takes into consideration in arriving at its «de ons all the , 
iets, evidence, and oral statements. 
ARTICLE 43 shali only ol ! } ‘ 
The court considers its decision in private and the proceedings ( for is regar hich h 
cret 
All questions are decided by a majority of the judges present. If 
the number of judges is even and equally divided, the vote of the junior The pre 
indge in the order of precedence laid down in article 12, paragraph 1, | time it es into 
s not counted. in the » of nowe 
ARTICLE 44, It sha i t 
The judgment of the court must give the reasons on which is hased hou ed 
It contains the names of the judges taking part in it, and also of thi Denunciation 1 
assessors, if any; it is signed by the president and registrar, the expiration of « 
ARTICLE 45, parag 
other ) 
(See art. 7 of the additional protocol.) Denunciation 1 
rhe sentence is pronounced in public sitting, the parties concerned | has notified if The ee 
being present or duly summoned to attend; the sentence is offi ally the other cont tins pr } 
ommunicated to the parties. ippointment £ 
When this communication has been made the court transmits to the ourt with 
national prize court the record of the case, together with copies of the 
various decisions arrived at and of the minutes of the j eedings, 
ARTICLE 46. In ea aac ; 
Each party pays its own costs. 2 itive coun h 
The party against whom the court decides bears, in addition, the | of the judges and \ . 
costs cf the trial, and also pays 1 per cent of the value of the subject | will share in the composition of 1 ‘ 1 
matter of the case as a contribution to the general expenses of the | said table to jud who are 
international court The amount of these payments is fixed in the | tributed between the different \ the six 
judgment of the court way that, as far p ©, the ‘ 
" Jf the appeal is brought by an individual, he will furnish the inter each year shall be the ‘ If ti 
national bureau with security to an amount fixed by the court, for | than that of ft] judas the n 
the purpose of guaranteeing eventual fulfillment of the two obligations | deputy judges | 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The court is entitled to post nate a judge 
pone the opening of the proceedings until the security has been fur- | The list d 
nished. | be not dt 
ARTICEL 47. number of the 
The general expenses of the International Prize Court are borne by | Hunctations 
the contracting powers in proportion to their share in the composition } fhe change ré t 
of the court as lait down in article 15 and in the annexed table January after th t 
(Post, p. 203.) The appointment of deputy judges does not involve ng powe! 
any contribution, preser ! tt I 
The administrative council applies to the powers for the funds | Moreover, appli 
requisite for the working of the court. When the t 
ARTICLE 48. = 
When the court is not sitting the duties conferred upon it by artick Ty ' 
32, article 34, paragraphs 2 and 3, article 35, paragraph 1, and artic sniat . aid 
46, paragraph 3, are discharged by a delegation of three judges ap cae aaa iy , 4 ' 
pointed by the court. ‘This delegation decides by a majority of votes. . Ses’ ace a 4 2 ‘ : y ‘ 
ARTICLE 40. demand shall ‘ to tl 
The court itself draws up its own rules of procedure, which must | examine it and sub to all t l 
be communicated to the contracting powers. to be adopted A tie 07 
It will meet to elaborate these rules within a year of the ratifica of their «le o vith the i ) 
tion of the present convention. on and at least 1 
ARTICLE 50. ee 
The court may propose modifications in the provisions of the present | into { 
convention concerning procedure... These proposals are communicated, 
through the medium of the Netherland Government, to the contracting 
powers, which will consider together as to the measures to be takel Linh i 
Part IV—FINAL PROVISIONS, 
’ — Both the 1! ‘ 
ARTICLE 51. _ a hiarodeai lines 
The present convention does not apply as of right exeept when the |) “Areen} her 
belligerent powers are all parties to the convention, ©} C ( I 
It is further fully understood that an appeal to the International | prit G ila, HI | f 
Prize Court ean only be brought by a contracting power or the su tip Par ! I 
or citizen of a contracting powe1 Sweden, Swit 
In the cases mentioned in article 5 the appeal is only admitted R rvatior ( 
when both the owner and the person entitled to represent him are | yad Siam, ‘I 
equally contracting powers or the subjects or citizens of contr: NZ } tion of at le I 
powers, | : : 5 
ARTICLE 52. Mr. Speaker 
The present convention shall be ratified and the ratifications sh: Ships or au %, 4 
be deposited at The Hague as soon as all the powers mentioned in| ings of The H 
article 15 and in the table annexed are in a position to do so. Neo ) Powe \ \ ) 
rhe deposit of the ratifications shall take place, in any case. on the ; 
30th June, 1909, if the powers which are ready to ratify furnish nine 
Judges and nine deputy judges to the court, qualified to validly constit Relligerent 1] to respect tl e1 
tute a court It not, the deposit shall be postponed until this condi pows nd to tain, in neut territory or ne 
tion is fulfilled act which } ey p 
A minute of the depesit of ratifications shall be drawn up, of which | violation « eutl t 
éa certified copy shall be forwarded through the diplomatic channel A 
to each of the powers referred to in the first paragraph. (See art. S 4 ‘ } t 
of the additional protocol, post, p. 207.) ) he ommitted be 1 
ARTICLE 52. a neutral rv nstitute 
The powers referred to in article 15 and in the table annexed ar = 
entilled to sign the present convention up to the deposit of the rati , ; 
cations contemplated in paragraph 2 of the preceding article. When a sl 
_ After this deposit they can at any time adhere to it, purely and | power this | “e 
Simply. (See art. 9 of the Iditicnal protocol, post, p. 207.) A power | Uo! h tit isposal 1 ‘ I 
wishing to adhere. notifies its intention in writing to the Netherland | crew and tern the pri 
Government, transmitting to it, at the same time, the act of adhesion, If the pri is not In the ! the 
which shall be deposited in the archives of the said Government. The | Government EBS Cel OF ae 


latter shal! send, through the diplomatic channel, a certified copy of | its officers 
the notification and of the act of adhesion to all the powers re ferred | 

fo in the preceding paragraph, informing them of the date on which it | A prize com in not et 
has received the notification. 


= 
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ARTICLE 
B ents are forbidden to use neutral ports and waters as a base 
n il operations against their adversaries, and in particular to erect 
wire telegraphy stations or any apparatus for the purpose of com- 
mun ng with the belligerent forces on land or sea. 
ARTICLE 6. 
Che supply, in any manner, directly or indirectly, by a neutral power 





to a belligerent power of warships, ammunition, or war material of any 
kind whatever is forbidden. 
ARTICLE 
A neutral power is not bound to prevent the export or transit, for 
the use of either belligerent, of arms, ammunition, or, in general, of 
nyt ; which could be of use to an army or fleet. 
ARTICLE 8. 
\ neutral Government is bound to employ the means at its disposal 


to prevent the fitting out or arming of any vessel within its jurisdiction 
which it has reason to believe is intended to cruise or engage in hostile 
operations against a power with which that Government is at peace. 
It is also bound to display the same vigilance to prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or engage in hostile 
operations which had been adapted entirely or partly within the said 
jurisdiction for use in war. 
ARTICLE 9. 


A neutral power must apply impartially to the two belligerents the 
conditions, restrictions, or prehibitions made by it in regard to the 
admission into its ports, roadsteads, or territorial waters of belligerent 
warships or of their prizes. 

Nevertheless, a neutral power may forbid a belligerent vessel which 
has failed to conform to the orders and regulations made by it, or which 
has violated neutrality, to enter its ports or roadsteads. 


ARTICLE 10. 
(See the declaration of Turkey as to the Dardanelles and Bosphorus.) 


The neutrality of a power is not affected by the mere passage through 
its territorial waters of warships or prizes belonging to belligerents. 


ARTICLB 11, 
(Germany made reservation of article 11.) 
A neutral power may allow belligerent warships to employ its licensed 
pilots. 
ARTICLE 12, 


(The Dominican Republic, Germany, Persia, and Siam made reservation 
of article 12.) 
_In the absence of special provisions to the contrary in the legisla- 
tion of a neutral power, belligerent warships are not permitted to 
remain in the ports, roadsteads, or territorial waters of the said power 
for more than 24 hours, except in the cases covered by the present 
convention. 
ARTICLE 12, 
(Germany made reservation of article 13.) 


If a power which has been informed of the outbreak of hostilities 
learns that a belligerent warship is in one of its ports or roadsteads 
or in its territorial waters, it must notify the said ship to depart within 
24 hours or within the time prescribed by local regulations. 


ARTICLE 14, 

A belligerent warship may not proiong its stay in a neutral port 
beyond the permissible time except on account of damage or stress of 
weather. It must depart as soon as the cause of the delay is at an end. 

The regulations as to the question of the length of time which these 
vessels may remain in neutral ports, roadsteads, or waters do not apply 
to warships devoted exclusively to religious, scientific, or philanthropic 
purposes. (China made reservation of this paragraph.) 

ARTICLE 15. 

In the absence of special provisions to the contrary in the legisla- 
tlon of a neutral power, the maximum number of warships belonging to 
a belligerent which may be in one of the ports or roadsteads of that 
power simultaneously shall be three. 

ARTICLE 16. 

When warships belonging te both belligerents are present simul- 
taneously in a neutral port or roadstead, a period of not less than 24 
hours must elapse between the departure of the ship belonging to one 
belligerent and the departure of the ship belonging to the other. 

The order of departure is determined by the order of arrival, unless 
the ship which arrived first is so circumstanced that an extension of 
its stay is permissible. 

A belligerent warship may not leave a neutral port or roadstead until 
24 hours after the departure of a merchant ship flying the flag of its 
adversary. 

ARTICLE 17. 

In neutral ports and roadsteads belligerent warships may only ¢arry 
out such repairs as are absolutely necessary to render them seaworthy, 
and may not add in any manner whatseever to their fighting force. 
The local authorities of the neutral power shall decide what repairs 
are necessary, and these must be carried out with the least possible 
delay. 


ARTICLE is. 
Belltgerent warships may not make.use of neutral perts, readsteads, 
or territorial waters for replenishing or increasing their supplies of war 
material or their armament or for completing their crews. 


ARTICLE 19. 
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(China, ¢ at Britain, Japan, Persia, and Siam made reservation of 
article 19.) 
Belligerent warships may only revictual in neutral ports or roadsteads 
t ip their supplies to the peace standard. 
Similarly these vessels may only ship sufficient fuel to enable them 
o1 the nearest port fn thelr own country. They may, on the 
hand, fill up their bunkers built to carry fuel, when in neutral 
ri which bave adopted this method of determining the amount 
of fuel to be supplied 
If. i ‘cordance with the law of the neutral power, the ships are not | 
with coal within 24 hours ef thei arrival, the permissible | 


vy 1s eX i hy 4 


ARTICLE 20. 





(Ger made reservation of article 20.) 


many 


Belligerent warships which have shipped fuel in a port belonging 
a neutral power may not within the succeeding three months reple1 
their supply in a port of the same power. 

ARTICLE 21, 
(Persia made reservation of article 21.) 

A prize may only be brought into a neutral port on account of un 
worthiness, stress of weather, or want of fuel or provisions. 

It must leave as soon as the circumstances which justified its ent 
are at an end. If it does not, the neutral power must order it to le: 
at once ; should it fail to obey, the neutral power must employ the me: 
at its disposal to release it with its officers and crew and to intern 
prize crew. 


9 


ARTICLE 
A neutral power must, similarly, release a prize 
of its ports under circumstances other than those 
article 21. 


yrought into 
referred to 


ARTICLE 23. 
(Reservations as to this article were made by Great Britain, Japan, Si 
and the United States.) 

A neutral power may allow prizes to enter its ports and roadst 
whether under convoy or not, when they are brought there to be sequ 
trated pending the decision of a prize court. It may have the prize ta} 
to another of its ports. 

If the prize is convoyed by 2 warship, the prize crew may go on boa 
he convoying ship. 

If the prize is not under convoy, the prize crew are left at liberty. 

ARTICLE 24, 

If, notwithstanding the notification of the neutral power, a bh: 
ligerent ship of war does not leave a port where it is not entitled t 
remain, the neutral power is entitled to take such measures as it con 
siders necessary to render the ship incapable of taking the sea duri: 
the war, anc the commanding officer of the ship must facilitate the 
execution of such measures. 

When a belligerent ship is detained by a neutral power the officers and 
crew are likewise detained. 

The officers and crew thus dein! may be left in the ship or ! 
either on another vessel or on land, and may be subjected to the ineasures 
of restriction which it may appear necessary to impose upon them. A 
sufficient number of men for looking after the vessel must, however, be 
always left on board. 

The officers may be left at liberty on giving their word not to quit ‘ 
the neutral territory without permissien. 

ARTICLE 25. 

A neutral power is bound to exercise such surveillance as the means 
at its disposal allow to prevent any violation of the provisions of the 
above articles occurring in its port or roadsteads or in its waters. 


ARTICLE 25, 








The exercise by a neutral power of the rights laid down in the 
present convention can under no circumstances be considered as an 
unfriendly act by one or other belligerent who has accepted the artic! 
relating thereto. 

ARTICLE 27. 
(China made reservation of this article.) 
The contracting powers shall communicate to each other in due 


course all laws, proclamations, and other enactments regulating in their 
respective countries the status of belligerent warships in their ports ani 
waters, by means of a communication addressed to the Government 
of the Netherlands, and forwarded immediately by that Governmeni 
to the other contracting powers. 

ARTICLE 28, 

The provisions of the present convention do not apply except betwe: 
eontracting powers, and then only if all the belligerents are parties to 
the convention. 

ARTICLB 29. 


The present convention shall be ratified as soon as possible. 

The ratifications shall be deposited at The Hague. 

The first deposit of ratification shall be recorded in a procés verbal 
signed by the representatives ot the powers which take part therein 


and by the Netherland Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The subsequent deposits of ratifications shall be made by means of 
a written notification addressed to the Netherland Government ani 
accompanied by the instrument of ratification. 

A duly certified copy of the procts verbal relative to the first deposit 
of ratifications, of the ratifications mentioned in the preceding pat 
graph, as well as of the instruments of ratification, shall be at on 
sent by the Netherland Government, through the diplomatic channe! 
to the powers invited to the Second Peace Conference, as well as to the 
other powers which have adhered to the convention. In the cases con 
templated in the preceding paragraph, the said Government shall 
inform them at the same time of the date on which it received tt 
notification, 





ARTICLE 30. 

Nonsignatery powers may adhere to the present convention. 

The power which desires to adhere notifies in writing its intention 
to the Netherland Government, forwarding to it the act of adhesion, 
which shall be deposited in the archives of the said Government. 

That Government shall at once transmit to all the other powers a 
duly certified copy of the notification as well as of the act of adhesio1 
mentioning the date on which it received the notification. 

ARTICLE 21. 

The present convention shall come into foree. in the case of the 
powers which were a party to the first deposit of the ratifications, 6 
days after the date of the procés verbal of that deposit, and. in_ th 
ease of the powers who ratify subsequently or who adhere, 60 days 
after the notification of their ratificatien or of their decision has been 
received by the Netherland Government. 

ARTICLE 

In the event of one of the contracting powers wishing to denoun 
the present convention, the denunciation shall be notified in writing to 
the Netheriand Government. who shail at once communicate a dui) 
certified copy of the notification to all the other powers informing them 
of the date on which it was received. 


29 


Sie ha oy 


pee 


iceman” 
The denunciation shall only have effect in regard the not 
wer, and one year after the notification has been made to tt 


Netherland Government. 


ARTICLE 

\ register kept by the Netherland Ministry for Foreign Affairs a 

-e the date of the deposit of ratification made by article 29, para- 
craphs 3 and 4, as well as the date on which the notifications 

ihesion (art. 30, par. 2) or of denunciation (art. 32, par. 1) have been 

ceived. 

Each contracting power is entitled to have ace 

be supplied with duly certified extracts. 


ve 


ess to this register and 


In faith whereof the plenipotentiaries have appended their signatures 
to the present convention. — = ; 
Done at The Hague the 18th October, 1907, in a single copy, whi 





shall remain deposited in the archives of the Netherland Governme 
nd duly certified copies of which shall be sent, through the diplomatic 





channel, to the powers which have been invited to the Second 
Conterence. 
(Hlere follow signatures.] 
NATIFICATIONS. 
The foregoing convention was ratified by the following natory 


powers on the dates indicated: _ 
Anstria-Hungary, November 27, 
Belgium, August 8, 1910. 
Brazil, January 5, 1914 
Denmark, November 27, 1909. 
France, October 7, 1910. 
Germany, November 27, 1909. 
Guatemala, March 15, 1911. 
ilaiti, February 2, 1910. 
Japan, December 13, 1911. 
Luxemburg, September 5, 1912. 
Mexico, November 27, 1909. 
Netherlands, November 27. 1909, 
Norway, September 19, 1910. 
Panama, September 11, 1911. 
Portugal, April 13, 1911. 
Roumania, March 1, 1912. 
Russia, November 27, 1909. 
Salvador. November 27, 1909. 
Siam, March 12, 1910. 
Sweden, November 27, 1909. 
Switzerland, May 12, 1910. 


1909, 


Shorter Working Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA 
In rue House or Representatives. 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s mistake warns us 
against the blunder of to-morrow. Our imistake in the past has 
been an endeavor to transform our workers into high-speed ma- 
chines without regard for the economic waste to the worker or 
to the race. Faster, faster, faster, pile up the garments, heap 
up the profits, no matter if rest and health and proper food be 
denied the weary laborer; no matter if girlish forms be withered 
und the promise of our national motherhood is blighted; no 
matter if the cheeks pale and the chest becomes hollow; no 
matter if women and children do starve and freeze and babes 
moan out their lives in misery. Work the men and the women, 
the boys and the girls for every ounce there is in them. When 
they are used up, throw them over in the dump. They are worn 
out; they are so much human junk. Get more: workers 
cheap. 

Cheap labor and long hours have not 
perity. 
a long day of toil at underpaid wages to a meanly furnished, 
dark, insanitary home, a scant, unnourishing supper, and a 
humpy, comfortless bed. He wakens early, dons his sweaty 
clothes, and with them the hopeless, disspirited thoughts that 
envelop them. What chance for him to expand, to improve his 
inind, to enjoy God's fresh air and sunshine? Who says he has 
not the right to these things? This man can not make the return 
to his employer that he could if he were well rested, well fed, 
and full of courage. It has been proven to a certainty that over- 
work results in loss of productivity. The amount of work turned 
out in the longer day is not in proportion to the increase of hours. 

if the hours of the day were shortened, so that the workman 
had time to think and wish, what effect would it have on the 
cmployer? We exercise ourselves mightly over the question of 
foreign markets, over providing ourselves with customers to 
keep pace with our ever-increasing production. But 
tion, net production, is the goal. Why not provide for a market 
wt home? It is not the question altogether to the employer how 
many shoes are made, but how many shoes are sold. Let us 
look tu it that fewer of our countrymen have shoeless feet. 


are 


helped to bring pros- 


With more leisure, more time for reflection, comes desire for | 


unprovement, for better living. The man who comes home at 


| report 
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looks to his garden and fe 
his yard. Within doors 


itself in a carpet perhaps, 
clothes. Here is you rket, M \ } 
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The laborer goes home at night too weary to think after | 
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eycle, shorten the day, thir 
result would be a higher standard of 
conditions, lessening of diseas 
is better 
have a 
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toward the shorter « 
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Government : hould | { 


number Shorten the da 


Every man should have thi 


and the right to play. The prol 


States today is to ivhten | t : en 
The ideal of our country can neve oe } } ‘ 
capture the spirit of liberty while balf the 

{ nd the other half faring sun PLuUOUSIV every 
majority are wearing out their life d strengt!] 
of the future at breaking toil through te 
favored ones are throwing gold rs aw 

of pleasure; while countless numbe Y 

turn for their labor and “ coterie s ler fort 
have put forth no effort to e If our « 
developed, our personal liberty is of littl 


Madden Pareel-Post Weight-Limiit Amendment—Pitzeerald 


and Siegel Bills. 
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HON. WILLIAM S. GOODWIN 
Oo} ARKAN \ 
In vue House or Represenrariv! 
Wo l 
On the bill (1. R O484) 1 
Post Office Depart nt 
ior other purps 
Mr. GOOoODW IN ol Arkans: NI ST 
portant legislation of national ¢l 
possibly little if any exces ds j 
creat masses of the people, especially tl 
the pareel-post la Beginnir 11 poun 
weight it has gradually er 
necessary to increase th ‘ 
now it is possible to carry 100 po 3] 
The question as to weight has L bee 
floor of Congress, and we fin reached the 
Congress should not 
package. After due consice ( 
| Post Office Department shoul 
company, change the limit and on 1 
Interstate Commerce Ci 
| change. Is not that fair, is 1 
| other country operate a j ( 
of 100 pounds? 
This is not only a blow at the ‘ b 
done, as the gentle M { I 
this law, and who prol } 
than any other man on the An t t 
moment the stocks of the expr | 
increase $25,000,000 in value I t \ 
| have been hamstrung by the expr 
! roads. The express companies of tl OU! 
prevented the enactment of a parcel-post | \\ 
| enacted the present law they sent up ind 
clared that it would be impossible for them to re 
ness. Have these predictions been borne out? No, M 
| on the other hand, after the Interstate Commerce C 


i had reduced their rates over 40 per cent and the es 
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panies had reorganized themselves on a business basis, they 
found that they were still able te make money. Why did they 
wait for Congress and the Post Office Department and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to force efficiency upon them? 
Look at the increasing amount of receipts reported month by 
inonth by the express companies of this country vying with the 
development in volume of parcel-post traffic. When, Mr. 
Speaker, did this Congress become an aggregation of experts 
on the subject of transportation, that it should attempt to take 
out of the competent hands of those institutions we have estab- 
lished for the specific purpose of aandling transportation sub- 
i cts? 

All through the long period the Republicans were in the ma- 
jority in Congress the farmers appealed in vain for the enact- 
nent of a parcel-pest law that would be of real service to them. | 
It remained for a Democratic Congress to enact a parcel-post | 


’ 


which the farmers have conceded to be of real worth. In 


he few years this law has been in operation it has proved its | 
worth and its power to serve the producer on the one hand and 
the consumer on the other, as well as giving the merchant of 
the small city and village aia of parcel service with the 
merchant of the terminal cities. In these first years the farmers 
have had patience to allow the parcel-post service to be devel- 
oped slowly, satisfied to give the postal authorities ample time 
to meet the administrative difficulties incident to the develop- 
ment of a new line of work of such magnitude. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, in the hour when the farmer is be- 
ginning to feel the benefit of the Parcel-Post Service in a better 
price for his preduce, and the consumer is feeling its beneficial 


effects in reducing the cost of living, 
of the weight limit is urgently 
to the people, like 


and the further extension 
needed to increase these benefits 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky comes this 
Madden amendment, which, if carried into law, will, to quote 
the secretary of the Farmers’ National Committee on Postal 
Reform, “ have the effect of strangling the present parcel post’ 


and “will ruin the people’s express service.” For the honor of 
the Democracy, I am glad that it should have been a stand-pat 


Republican who struck this fatal blew at this vital part of the 
people’s express service. I regret that any Member of this 
House, calling himself a Democrat, should have supported this 
amendment. The only excuse is that it came suddenly at the 
close the leng debate on the postal appropriation bill, and 
that in the confusion of the parliamentary tangle they lost sight 


e 
ol 


of the real issue and did not realize its importance. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment strikes out of the parcel-post 
law 2 provision for which the farmers fought most tenaciously, 
and which they considered vital to its success. No member of 


the Sixty-second Congress was left in doubt on this point by the 
farmers. Through their national nmittee on postal reform 
every Member received a letter setting forth their objections to 
the Bourne bill, and copies of their official statement of pro- 
visions essential te a system of parcel post adequate to meet the 
service requirements of producer and consumer. 

Copies of that letter and “ essential elements ” were sent to the 
President, the Postmaster General, to the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Reads, and a number of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen on whose support of a real and not a 
sham parcel post the farmers knew they could count. I had 
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SIONAL RECORD. 
Your bill as drafted rhe 
to include the “ indispens nts 
* + * * s ~ 
. 
I am sending copies of this letter to the Pi 
General, to the members of the Committee on [\ 
Roads, and to other Sepators and Congressmen | 
a deep interest in enacting legislation that will ; 
adequate post: al package service. 
Kiespectfully submitted. 
(FPORGE | {I 
STATEMENT OF PROVISIONS ESSENTIAL TO A SYSTEM 
ADEQUATE TO MEET THE SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 
CONSE MERS. 
(By the Farmers’ National Committee on lost th 
WasHmincTon, 1D. ¢ 
(a) An enlargement of the mailing privileg se t 
tory and mercantile articles and products. (Thi 
proposed Bourne bill exclude nearly ali of thes 
(b) A weight limit bigh enoagh to meet the needs « : het 
of the farm, the factory, or the store. (A fixed 11-; that 
can not be enlarged administratively, will preciude th t acai 
part of the traffic of all three, and force it, at hiche: . 
natural channel—the postal system—to the express comp } 
« * + % * * e i 
(g) Provision for the readjustment of rates, weights, and 
ever the conditions of the service warrant, by expert rate 1 
understand what rates the articles can pay and move the t: 
sary to be moved. (Rigid law-made rates will prevent, by 
adaptation to the character of the traffic, mor rtich 
they will move.) 
. z ~ = t * . 
(i) The same facilities and privileges from the r: 
given the express companies; and provisions for the in 
demnification of shippers for shipments lost. 
W. A, Henry. 
Guo. P. Ham 
Sube 
Approved: 
Cc. B. Kegley, master Washington State Grange: Wm. T. 
Creasy, master Pennsylvania State Grange; C. S. Stet 
son, master Maine State Grange; C. E. Spence, maste 
Oregon State Grange; F. P Wolcott. master Ken 
State Grange; George R. Malene. master South D 
State Grange; John Morris, master Colorado St 
Grange; O. Gardner, president, and H. L. Loucks, 
president, Conference of Progressive State Granges 
Exccutive Co 
The Senate, Mr. Speaker, refused to accept these 1 er 


amendments, and passed a bill which the farmers b 

they were opposed to, and it was the loyal band of wor! 

a real parcel post in the House who stood by the farmers t 
last, who got these essentials into the law in conference. | « 
name a number of the Members, including the gentleman f) 
Maryland, Mr. Davin Lewis, and Mr. Burleson, of Tex 
Postinaster General, who helped in the great fight. and | 
Mr Speaker, among my records of that occasion the fol! ug 
letter of appreciation of my little part in that work: 





FarMErs’ NATIONAL COMMITTEF ON PosTAL Reré 
Washington, D. C., August 
Dean Mr. Goopwin: In the name of the farmers of the Ur 1 
States accept my bearty thanks for your aid in helping the tarmers eet 
a real parcel post. But for your determined stand for the “ farmer 


amendment” along with our other loyat friends in Congress we could 
not have won, for, when the Senate passed the bill without tt! 


se mend 


ments, many were ready to quit, thinking further fighting us less, but 
our loyal band of courageous friends, who kept up the fight, brought 
us a victory after the bill went to conference, and you can td nd on it 
that you, and all our friends in the House who helped in this fight. 


will be forever gratefully remembered 
of our great country. 
Sincerely, yours, 


by the rural people in all parts 
Gro. P. HamMpTon. 
National Committee on Postal Re- 
form represented mainly the great farm organizations of the 
North, but it worked in close harmony with and really under 
the direction of a joint committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union and the Progressive Granges. That joint committee was 
composed of President Charles S. Barrett, of rH National Farm- 
ers’ Union; the national secretary-treasurer, A. Davis, of my 
State; and Prof. T. J. Brooks, then of lol and now pro- 
fessor of rural economies in the Mississippi Agricultural 
lege, representing the National Farmers’ Union; and Hon. Oba- 
diah Gardner, of Maine, and George P. Hampton, the secretary 
of the national committee representing the Progressive Granges 
This, Mr. Speaker, shows that the farmers of the entire country 
were interested in demanding a parcel post with administrative 
control over the weight limit as well as ever rates of postage, 
and for Congress now to nullify this part of the parcel-post law 
is to rob the farmer of the profits of his hard-earned victory. 
Can any Member of this House, can any Senator, say he giv- 
ing the farmer a Joyal service who helps to perpetuate that 


Mr. Speaker, the Farmers’ 


Col- 


; 
Is 


| wrong? 


the honor to have been ene of the Members of the House to re- 
ceive these comments, and in order that Members of the House 
iuay see how tenaciously the farmers fought for this amendment, 
which the Madden amendment now seeks to kill, I submit here 
the letters rnd the statement of “ essential elements” re- 
ferred to: 
FARMERS’ NATron,L ComMerrrer on PostaL Reroem, 
Weshington, D. C., June 15, 1912 
D1 Mr. Goopwin: I ineclose copy of tetter I have sent on behalf 
of 01 farmers’ committee to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
i Oni and Post Roads togethe r with copy of the “ indispensable 
Mement ~ forwarded th t 
We keenly appreciate your past heip | in the vitaHy important matter 
of securing a real parcel post, and I know it we can count en your 
continued activity to get these “ indispensa elements ” incerporated 
in the committee. This is the most important service that can be ren- 
dered the farmer 
Geo. P. Mamptos, Scerctary. 
FaAnMERS’ NATIONAL Com iT RE « PostTaL REFrorM, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 19122, 
Lik \THAN Bourne, Ju 
‘ in Cr fice o ] Offices and Post Roeds. 
United States Srnvate. 
Devr Senator Bocrxe: I am sending herewith the statement of 
indispensable elem — * in an adequate system of parcel post agreed 
to by ihe farmers’ nats | committee on postal reform and beg to advise 
vou that my imstru Sears are to give no Upp rt to any bl that does | 
net provide unmistakably for the wse ef hampers, the hané@ling of farm 
products, C. 0. D. privileges, and the veoulation weights, ratcs, and 
soncs by the Postal Department subject to th cw and ceutrol of the | 
interstate Commerce Commissi tnd no ¢ ~wrmstances ail a rigid 


ercight limit De acoeptablc, 


THE FITZGERALD AND SIEGEL BILLS. 

In connection with the power and authority of the Post Office 
Department, the most powerful of ail of our departments for ; 
e2ood, I desire to discuss another matter that is constantly being 
agitated throughout the country. A couple of bills to amend the 


% 
] 
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postal laws of this country, introduced by Mr. Firzcerap, of New Mr. Spe 
York, H. R. 6469, and Mr. Stecer, of the same State, H. R. 491, | at Ar 
seek to inerease the power of the Postmaster Genera here: : 

the Madden amendment limiting the parcel post to 50 pounds | tl 

seeks to arbitrarily limit and restrict the power of the Postmas may detert 
fer General. Now, the first two propositions are in direct con- | things appear 

flict with the other so far as the power of the Postmaster Gen- | that they s 

eral is concerned. The Madden amendment, if adopted by Con- | courts of t! 

cress, will be a blow not only at the producer and the consumer, | bills arbitr 

but wil! inerease the profits of the express companies and rai! of detern t thr 
ronds, whereas the Fitzgerald and Sievel bills, if unfortur ately tribunal. but sie Post 
these should ever become a law, would work even a greatei | arbitrarily t 
blow, and would subvert and overturn the very mudsills upon | access to fl 

VV hich this Republie rests, If the re is one cuaranty out of whik h } General or nv pr arc} 

the sacred framework of our country is constituted. that in subiect 4 

anty is that every man may worship h YY as his conscience | rnder the 

directs without the interference of the If this Repub! founded to t 

exnects to cling to1ts pristine principles, that has made it better, | to hail 

freer, and more liberal in giving hopes and aspirations to all its | creed 

people, it must forever keep separate and apart church and 








state, and as sacred as is that guarantee that every citizen may The MeLemore R 
yorship God gccording to the dictates of his own conscience, 
iust so sacred is that other guarantee by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. the freedom of speech or the press, that these may be never KXTENSION O] 
denied or abridged. Every school boy and girl 15 ‘ars ol : 
who has reached the sixth grade. knows that American shores 
yere made the asylum to the peoples of the Old ‘ ‘ld in the 1] (} \ J Vig 
early days of our country’s histery ; that here they came fleeing 
from the tyranny not only of rulers but th nohs of the 0 
country: that this land of the fre his home of e e. | [> e H 
micht be consecrated to civil and religious liberty » t 
dom of the printing press and of speech And if it «ls v should 
ever come that these sacred and holy principles shall be over Mi cLEMORI \I 
turned—that the Congress shall step in and by its law tr: sideration is an A 
inder foot these holy and sacred principles for which our fore ean 
‘athers fought and established he the end of free Govern , ‘ 
ent is in sight. p 
No just man who favors the freedom and libert tf his fellow fi 
man can but repudiate such a heresy, such a doctrine to mus has 
the press of the country. No student of history will fail to recal this 
that the blood of martyrs for hundreds of years and that million 
of people have bitten the dust of death in the Old World in ae 
fense of these sacred principles; that rivers have run red wit! . 
the blood of men; that women and children have been butcher It has 
and sacrificed by the tyranny of those who would restrict the ha e Gr 
freedom of press and of speech and who undertook to say . ( \ 
people should not worship their Creator the way they chose t | to 1 P 
orship Him. et 
[I can not believe, Mr. Speaker. that ar yv religion ace, creed statutes and ¢ 
or fraternal organization worthy of existence could have that | Englis ( ) 
existence threatened by the mere publication of some paper i I 
Missouri or some magazine in Georgia or elsewhere [ thir their schoo 
it quite evident that any paper that devotes its whole purpose to | of thi ean at 
any one cause is likely to become extre ind overstate the | they do to 


‘ 


true position We may concede t! ; but is that i ocean to the ati 

reason why any citizen should have his property confi ted or | but tot re ! 

that he may be deprived of his pronerty, h is forbidde } , er 

the Federal and all State constitutions without due proces tention in thi 

law, according to the guaranty of the Fed l and every S of the ( 

constitution? What is depriving a man of his property wit { shi cho { t » J 
due process of law? It is not sinyply to steal it—to run away ] 

with it. There-are criminal statutes that visit punishment upon | « e B 
the violators of these laws. If the legislature imposed certain | waters 
hardships upon certain people or upon cert: corporit trine fi 
taxing them beyond endurance, making their freight at Dp he learne se 
senger rates so low that they could not continue to operate their | the “ Closed § 
trains to carry on the business of the country—this would he Does anyone wisl 
depriving our citizens and such corporations of their property | time? And 

without due process of law. Therefore the Feder: a 

constitutions and the laws based upon those constitutions ll | tional la Tigre 
say that no citizen—and “ citizen” here means likewise a cor] tions have once more 
ration—shall be deprived of his property without due process | British pret - 
of law; that is to say, without going into the courts of the ind re 


! and State | change of 


country and ascertaining the facts and then rendering judgment | by her « t. but 
aceording to the established facts. in: ind seeh 
But here in these two bills the authors undertake to say tha gap of danger and cr} H 


beeause it may be represented to the Postmaster General that | to prot er | 
certain publications are being sent through the mails which te! Mr. Spea 

~ to expose any race, creed, or religion to either hatred, contempt, | single Americ 
ridicule, or obloquy, he shall forthwith cause an investi 
be made under his direction and shall, within 20 days . ; t al 
ceipt of such complaint if the facts contained therein are true, | are no America 
make an order forbidding the further use of the mails to any | no American “ armed me 
such publication.” 
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phasize, I invite the most earnest attention of this House and 
of every American to that remarkable fact, that not a single 
American ship is affected or threatened by the action which 
Germany and Austria-Hungary propose. 

Why, then, is this Republic diverted from the normal course of 
its peaceful progress to gravely debate a possible war with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary? With not a single American 
ship involved, in heaven’s name what are we called upon to pro- 
tect against Germany, against Austria? Why, sir, we are called 
upon to protect English ships, Italian ships, perhaps French 
ships, if France is induced by her predominant ally to abandon 
the hitherto unbroken French policy, which, mark you, is that 
i merchant ship has no right to bear arms. Yes; that is the 
only meaning of it—we aré called on to protect the ships of one 
faction in the present war against the ships of the other. We 
are called on to take sides in this war; we are called on to take 
part in this war. 

Mr. Speaker, from every scrap of information that can be 
gleaned in Washington it is—and I speak it solemnly—it is only 
too certain that we are deciding a question of war or peace. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary say they are determined; that 
they will not swerve; and what they are determined on is, I 
believe, nothing more than what we ourselves will unhesitatingly 
determine to do should we become involved in war. And for 
this we are told that we should break with that nation which 
first recognized the weak Republic—weak then, but glorious in 
principle—which the fathers of 1776 brought forth on this con- 
tinent. We are told that we should break with the people who 
lave contributed the second largest element of our own Nation. 
And what is our only excuse? That we demand that heedless 
and adventurous American citizens who, disregardful of their 
Nation’s peace, insist on traveling on armed ships of a power at 
war. Was there ever a more uncalled-for proposition? To pro- 
tect them in their foolish conduct we are to sacrifice the ancient 
iradition of the Nation, the more than century-old friendship 
of Germany. 
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Mr. Speaker, if anyone seeks evidences of denial of American 
rights at sea, let him examine why cotton is contraband; why 
milk for starving babies and rubber gloves can not go to Ger- 
many; why not a pound of American produce can move from 
any Atlantic or Gulf port to any neutral port in the world with- 
out the permission of an English consular spy; why hundreds 
of cargoes have been taken into English ports, confiscated or 
ruined; why not a single piece of mail can leave America for 
ijurope with the assurance that it will reach its destination; 
why the American ships, Hocking and Genesee and Kankakee, 
are to-day impressed into English service, though they had not 
even attempted to cross the ocean, but only to sail along the 
coast of America. Let us learn why a distinguished American 
woman was stripped of every piece of her clothing by men in 
the presence of men—Eneglish “ gentlemen,’ doubtless—because 
she talked to a German on a Dutch ship! Let us look upon 
these matters and we shall find plenty of stern business to do in 
the line of protecting the freedom of the seas! 

Mr. Speaker, for the past three years American citizens who 
lived in Mexico and had their all invested in that country under 
trenty rights and a guaranty of the law and Constitution, have 
hoon repeatedly warned by our Government to get out of Mexico, 
nud they were notified that should they remain they would do 
so ut their own peril. It has often been proclaimed that this 
policy which we applied to American citizens residing in 
Mexico was adopted by our Government “to keep us out of 
war,’ and with this conclusion fresh in mind, I could not help 
but feel that the administration would welcome any movement 
that would mean a continuance of this same peaceful policy if 
aupplicd to American citizens in countries other than Mexico, 

In my resolution warning American citizens against traveling 
on the armed vessels of the belligerent nations, it was not even 
so much as intimated that Americans do not have the right to 
travel on such vessels, for most undoubtedly they have; but 
what I contend for, Mr. Speaker, is that they ave no right to 
plunge this country into a war whose consequence no one can 
foretell, simply because a few American citizens may commit 
an act of folly and indiscretion. 

Much is now being said by the war-seeking press of this 
country about upholding the honor of our country. Mr. Speaker, 

he jests at scars, who never felt a wound,” and many of 
those who prate loudest of honor at this threatening hour 
mensure honor by the almighty dollar and would force us 
into war that they might reap financial gain. I do not believe 
there is a Member of this House or Senate who has not the 
honor of his country at heart. As for myself, my Americanism 
began at a period prior to the Revolutionary War, and in that 
long and sanguinary struggle my ancestors, on both my 
futher’s and mother’s side, endured untold hardships and bat- 
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tled for the cause of American independence and against the 
tyranny and oppression of an English King. They answerei| 
their country’s call again at New Orleans, Mr. Speaker, and 
fought with Jackson to repel our country’s invaders, and how 
well those volunteer American soldiers fought, the world knows 
only too well. 

Mr. Speaker, no man is more jealous of his country’s honor 
than my humble self, and I accord to every other Member of 
this House the same love of country which I myself would 
claim. And with this love for my country’s honor, I find it 
difficult to suppress my resentment when I recall how Ameri- 
can citizens have been insulted and derided in Mexico the 
past three or four years, while we have pursued a “ watchful 
waiting” policy that we might not be plunged into war. With 
these things in mind, it is hard for me to imagine how our 
country’s honor can now be sullied if we warn American citi- 
zens against traveling on the armed vessels of the belligere: 
European nations that are now engaged in a death struggle. 

Only a few days ago, Mr. Speaker, the President, in a lett 
to Senator Srone, denied the right of Congress, according t 
my interpretation of his letter, to make of him even a simple 
request regarding American citizens who wish to travel on t! 
armed boats of the belligerent nations. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, he comes to us and asks us if we are o 
the opinion that he should warn American citizens agains 
traveling on such armed vessels. Mr. Speaker, the wind ha: 
changed so often in the past few weeks that I must admit my 
inability to exactly determine just where I am. It is a case o 
* you'll be damned if you do and you'll be damned if you don’t 

When I was notified that the President regarded my resv 
lution as an attempt to interfere with his application of thi 
administration’s foreign policy, I was willing, as far as I wa 
individually concerned, to let the resolution rest peacefull 
for a while at least, with the committee to which it had be: 
referred. Now, he asks that the resolution, or a similar on 
be put to a vote of the House and determine whether or not w 
shall warn American citizens against traveling on the arn 
boats of the belligerent nations. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Member of the Congress I feel it a prow 
duty to uphold the hands of our President when he is in th 
right, but I must know that he is right. With my country i! 
is different. I would prefer that my country be always right 
but, right or wrong, my country forever. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not asking the Congress to adopt thi: 
resolution. If the Members believe its adoption will assist i: 
preventing war, they will wrong themselves and their countr: 
if they do not vote for it. If they believe otherwise, they wi! 
surely vote as their consciences dictate; and I leave it to ever 
man to be the keeper of his own conscience. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit this propositio: 
that if we are to maintain an open sea for American travele: 
and tourists, let us also maintain an open sea for the cotton, 
grain, and other products of our American farmers. 





The Law of Armed Merchant Ships. 
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OF 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs I am impelled to discuss some of the 
difficulties with which we are confronted in the consideration 
of the McLemore resolution. 

The central idea in the McLemore resolution is a warning to 
American citizens not to take passage upon armed merchant 
vessels of the European belligerents. Had -this resolution been 
presented in time of world peace, or even at the beginning of 
the present session of Congress, the issue would have been ver) 
simple and it might have easily been disposed of. However, in 
the present situation the matter has taken on a vastly wider 
aspect, so that we are called upon to consider a subject of vital 
international significance. 

Some few weeks ago the German Government gave notice 
that beginning March 1 it would sink armed enemy vessels 
without warning, whether such vessels were armed for defense 
only or not. Diplomatic discussions followed between the 
United States and Germany. Subsequently the rumor became 


ee 





' il that Germ would net recede from the position whict 
1 ft n President Wilson had stated that if 

< 

Germany should sink an armed mercha:: vessel of the entente 


powers without warning, and as a result an American should 
lose his life, diplomatic relations would be broken off with Ger 
It was further believed that in the event of relations 
heine broken off under such circumstances Gerinuny would de- 
clare war. Thereupon the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Me- 
Lesore]} presented his resolution warning American citizens to 
stav off armed vessels. 

The McLemore resolution was widely approved by the com- 
mon sense of the American people. We are a practical 
we wish peace; we are not willing to go to war over a tech- 
niealitv. The spirit of America is to shed the last drop of 
hlood in defense of its institutions: to die. if need be, for its 
liberties. It is not the American spirit to plunge into war ove1 
technical diplomatic disputes, to fight blindly and unquestion- 
inely at the behest of governmertal authority. This is fitting 
as the spirit of a great democratic people, a self-governing 
people. 

For the reasons stated, many Representatives at the time 
the McLemore resolution was introduced were inclined to sup- 
port it as the best way out of the difficulty. Had the question 
been presented as a naked abstract question, so that action 
upen it might have been free from implications, I should myself 
have voted for the resolution. No American citizen should take 
passage upon an armed merchant vessel of a belligerent. Even 
if he has no regard for his own life, he should not take a 
chance of embroiling his country in a controversy with another 
nation. He should value the peace and security of America to 
the extent that he would not do anything to jeopardize it. How- 
ever, we must bear in mind that the right to sail on armed 
merchant ships is a right which a citizen has under the prin- 
ciples of international law. Mere warning to stay off can not 
lessen that right and would be in the nature of monition 
merely. 

But Congress was not to be permitted to pass upon the MeLe- 
more resolution upon its merits. The temptation to play politics 
and te meddle was too great for the newspapers to resist. ‘The 
section of the press voicing the political opposition to the Presi- 
dent seized upon the opportunity to foment strife between the 
President and Congress. The differences existing were grossly 
exaggerated, and headlines such as * War Between Wilson and 
Congress,” “Congress in Revolt,” ‘“ Congress Resists Wilson’s 
Demands,” and so forth, of an inflammatory nature = con- 
stantly appeared. Our militaristic friends and the munition 
makers also came in with scare heads, for they will permit no 
occasion to pass to agitate in favor of a great Army and Navy 
The pro-German press and the pro-Allies press were also loud 
in their clamor and certain silly supporters of the President 
shouted “cowards” and “poltroons,” and insultingiy de- 
manded, “Are you for the President or for the Kaiser?” 

With all this clamor the still small voice of true Americanism 
and clear-visioned wisdom was drowned out. Public sentiment 
was aroused to a high pitch and gossip was rife over the entire 
country. News of the situation reached European capitals, 
vhere, of course, ignorance of the institutions of democracy 
ailowed no clear understanding. Our diplomatic adversaries 
were impressed that the President was without the support of 
his country and a deadlock in the negotiations was threatened 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs, upon authoritative informa- 
ion that the President had desired no action upon the Me- 
einore resolution and no discussion upon it, withheld considera- 
ion of the subject. The President, finding that the country and 
oreign diplomats had been placed under a false inypression 
asked Congress to go forward with the matter. The question 
it the beginning was comparatively simple, but in the setting in 
vhich it was presented its aspect was so widened as to fill the 
whole horizon. 
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Conscientious Members have considered two phases of the 
matter. The first phase, that if the resolution should be adopted 
it would be the abject surrender of a clear legal right, a sur 
render made under pressure of a great foreign Government which 
had adopted an agressive attitude toward our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. To surrender would mean the brenking down of 
the President's case and the termination of the negotiations. It 
would mean the humiliation of the President, his unjust defeat 
at a critical moment. It would mean that no longer will for- 
eign nations respect our diplomacy or the assertion of American 
rights. By the surrender of the right to travel on armed mer 
chant ships we will surrender the right to arm them: it will 
be a legical concession that their status as merchant ships has 
been abandoned by merely arming them for defense. 
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. any neaotiaton with oo Governments Dey cuenta aehanatet curtailment of liberty without being permitted to defend them 
iis power In the premises, he wll ithe usual way repo at acts ane Alva’ 
circumstances to Congress for its consideration — le j heal It 1 ! : 
a 7 » : : ste as oO "“eTyOs » " peecnrniza 
It may be well believed that this explanation is not wholly |. ° = o— om Ses conenete. - a Gee Fepeatedly hoa <oage 
satisfactory to any member of the committee. but it was found recently, and its principles are being recognized to-day by the 
ii sia to make mutual concessions in order to bring out a | 2¥repean belligerents in their internment of the crews of mer 
1ecessary AKC i 7 “CS: Ns rs = ‘ schac aDe Bence Tha craw A hi . Aaw ew 
report which would command the support of a large majority chant ships. The — of a merchant ship has to day the right 
of the Gameihten of the anette : to defend itself against capture by any means recognized by th 
“For myself, I criticize the committee's report as being an laws of war—to defend itself and its ship. The right to defend 
evasion : Its ‘statements are most obvious but they do not re- “arries the right to make an effective defense and to prepare for 
spond to the subject matter of the resolution. The report at- renee gree sg — - —s _— armament as may be 
tempts to explain without explaining. It does serve the pur- tale Role iat cia eke ape ae ee A oe wot 
pose, however, to indicate that the committee does not intend ar the right i hen mn 8 ‘a eee i - ade bolic e 
to be bound by implications, nor to have its future actions that a merchant pn one bat oe "ae thin Pas pose y yet 
hampered by its recommendation on the resolution except so]. 0°, cong sa eas See ee oe A en 
far as same is strictly applicable ing for defense. It follows inevitably that the rights and in 
Se pike eee ae ; a munities of persons on board a merchant ship armed for di 
Notwithstanding this which I believe to be a just criticism, Se ee pe : ee ee ‘ s 
the explanation does after all indicate to Congress, to our coun- f ae ae ca ae ra — a wperuaed, a 
try, and to foreign nations, our attitude upon the subject. ‘The a4 — s lose none of their rights by taking passage o 
context clearly shows that we do not purpose to surrender |" ye oj Be Mb: ok ; ‘ on ee a 
American rights, rights guaranteed to us by well-settled prin- Warships may be sunk without notice. The attacker owes 1 
¢ duty except to givequarter to those who surrender when the resis 


ciples of international law; also, that in making this decision , ; ed ta . 
; ; : mapa ance has ended. s s fr "es at the pu 
Congress does not bind itself to support any aggressive foreign | ®2°° 22S ended. This follows from the presumption that the pu 














































































policy which would lead us into a war not necessary for the pro- 
tection of national honor. Furthermore, we reserve our freedom 
of action, our freedom to decide when the time comes whether 
there is sufficient cause for war or not. 

American citizens should not travel upon belligerent ships 
even though armed for defense only. Every consideration of 
patriotism dictates this, even if the travelers have no regard for 
their own safety. The peace of our country is the most im- 
portant thing that any citizen can have in mind. He should do 
nothing which would jeopardize that peace, and I believe that 
every Representative in this Chamber, if the question were 
presented to him, would advise citizens to refrain from such 
travel. I would most unhesitatingly do so. 

MERCHANT SHIPS MAY ARM AND DEFEND AGAINST CAPTURE. 

Under the laws of civilized warfare there is an essential dif- 
ference between the capture of merchant ships on the high seas 
and the taking for military purposes of private property on land. 
In the latter case the property is requisitioned as a matter of 
military necessity ; it is not confiscated, but must be paid for. 
The taking is not a hostile act against an enemy for property 
of citizens of the country requisitioning same may be taken to 
the same extent as that of other persons within the military 
jurisdiction. 

Capture of merchant vessels is justified only upon the theory 
that they are potentially a part of the fleet of the enemy coun- 
try; their capture is an act of hostility against the enemy coun- 
try and is done to destroy an enemy’s commerce and his power 
for offensive. The theory is that merchant ships may be con- 
verted into war vessels and that their crews are potentially 
members of the enemy forces. This principle is brought into 
sharp relief by the long-established rule again recognized by 
article 6 of convention 11 of the Second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, which provides that the crew will be interned if they re- 
fuse to promise in writing not to hire during the continuation 
of the war for services connected with the war operations. 
Such capture of an enemy merchant ship entails the treatment 
of the crew as war prisoners. not as civilians entitled to immedi- 
ate discharge. An attack upon the enemy merchant ship is an 
attack upon the crew. Its purpose is to restrain the crew of its 
liberties. The status of the crew is strictly analogous to that 
of a detachment of troops engaged in war on land. They may 
submit to eapture and thereby curtail their liberty, or they may 
resist and take a chance at being overpowered. If they refuse 
to surrender, their potential membership in the armed forces re- 
mains, and they must either give parole or go into internment. 

The status of the enemy merchant vessel which defends itself 
against an attack with intent to capture, is similar to that of a 
civil population of an unoccupied district which attempts to 
fight off invaders, It is certainly logical to treat the crew 
as pirates, if we consider the defense of an enemy merchant 
ship against attack for purposes of capture as unlawful. If 
the defense is contrary to law, then it does not me*ter who par- 
ticipates in it. and it is illogical to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent persons of the crew. Why should the defense of a ship 

» lawful in so far as it concerns persons who are enrolled in 
ihe enemy forces? Apparently only because with the capture of 
the ship, internment threatens these persons, and they need not 
subject themselves to capture without defense. Persons of the 
crew who do not belong to the enemy forces, in case of capture, 
have the alternative as potential combatants, either of giving 
parole or of being interned. Why should they submit to this 











pose of the warship is offensive. Such presumption does not ol] 
tain as to merchant vessels armed for defense. The business 01 
warships is to seek the enemy and destroy him. Merchant shi) 
proceed from port to port in behalf of commerce. The purpo 
of attack on a merchant ship is not destruction, but capture 


Destruction is permissible only if it be necessary to overcom 


the defense or to stay the defender’s flight. It would be un 
reasonable to say that such ships may be sunk without notic 
Neutrals on board such ships have no greater rights than non 


combatant subjects of a belligerent country. All alike are en 
titled the privilege of surrender before being destroyed. 

The difficulties which inhere in giving warning by a submarin 
or other weak war vessel which seeks to capture an enemy) 
merchant ship do not affect the rule. These affect matters o! 
convenience and can not overturn the principle. 

An authoritative exposition of the principles involved 
found in the decision of John Marshall, Chief Justice of th 
United States, in the Nercide, Ninth Cranch, page 449. Th 
Nercide was a British armed merchantman carrying 10 guns 
and was chartered by Pinto, a Spanish subject, to carry his 
goods from England to South America. Pinto accompanic 
the ship, which under its charter was required to be armed 
On the voyage the Nereide fell in with a United States privateer 
declined to surrender on demand, and after a lively action i: 
which loss of life occurred, was captured by the privateer anc 
brought into port. The question came before the Supreme Court 
of the United States by Pinto’s efforts to recover his goods 
The right of the Nereide to arm for defense and to defen 

gainst capture was fully considered, ably discussed, and de 
cided in the affirmative. It was held that Pinto, although h 
had stipulated that the vessel should be armed and was himse!l: 
on board, retained his status as a neutral; that his goods wer 
not forfeit and should be returned to Pinto. It was held that 
Pinto and his goods retained a neutral status, which was th: 
same as though the vessel had been unarmed and had sw 
rendered on demand. 

The Nereide case was preceded. by Brown against United 
States, Eighth Cranch, page 132, and has been followed by 
numerous eases including the Dos Hermanos, Second Wheaton 
page 76; United States against Quincy, Sixth Peters, page 445 
and numerous other cases. See also Kent's International Law 
second edition, 1878, pages 225 and 226; Halls International 
Law 524. In the case of the Atlanta, decided in 1814, Chici 
Justice Marshall said: 

A neutral merchant has the right to charter and load his goods o 
board a belligerent’s armed vessel without forfeiting his neutra 
character. 

The doctrine laid down by these authorities is not merely 2: 
American doctrine. It had its origin in British courts, but has 
been universally recognized. Recently it has been asserted that 
the doctrine is obsolete; that it had its origin in time o! 
privateering and piracy; that the right to defend exists onl) 

gainst piratical and other unlawful attacks, such attacks with 
out quarter, and so forth. These contentions are unsound 
Their fallacy is clearly seen when the reasons for the rule are 
considered. 

The right of a belligerent to visit and search neutral vessels 
is wholly different from a_ belligerent’s rights as to enem) 
ships. The belligerent is permitted to visit and search a neu 
tral vessel so that he may see whether the vessel is, in fact, 
neutral, and whether there is on board contraband goods subject 
to seizure, In the case of enemy merchantmen the right to cap- 








ture only exists. There is no reason to visit and se c ol 
such proceedings could ouly show that the Vessel is subject te 
eapture, which if the ship be an enemy ship is an unnecess 
preliminary. Merchant vessels owe no duty whatsoever to al- 
Jow belligerent enemies to visit and search them or to come 
within gun range, but may tlee at will or defend to the extent 
of their powers, all, of course, at peril of being captured when 
overtaken or overcome, and sunk if such course be necessary 
to overcome them, The crew and passengers aboard retain the 
same status as though the vessel had been unarmed and had 
surrendered without resistance. It is noted that a vessel, 
though unarmed, may seek to escape by flight and when over- 
hauled loses no right which it would otherwise have had. [Re 
sistance may even te made with small arms. Always there 
should be no treachery and no violation of the rules of war 
When this question first came up for consideration I wa 


impressed with the argument that because torpedo boats and | 


submarines were legitimate war vessels, but were frail and has 
small powers of defense, this affected the right of merchant 
vessels to arm and resist capture. However, it readily becanx 
apparent that the weakness of the offensive could not affect 
the right of the attacked vessel to defend itself. In principle 
there can be no limitation upon the armament which a mer- 
chant vessel may carry for defense only. The nature of the 
armament may, indeed, throw light upon whether the intent 
of the vessel is defensive or offensive, but once it is established 
that the armament is for defense only, principle does not limit 
the size of the guns nor the strength of the armor. Ships may 
arm themselves to defend against any strength of attack, 
whether from a fishing smack or a battleship, and may resist 
attack by any assailant irrespective of his strength or weakness, 
A battleship demanding the surrender of the weakest merchant 
vessel] may be defended against even to the extent that the 
defender is totally destroyed. It is not the right of the assailant 
to dictate what kind of defense shall be made, nor the strength 
of the armament of his intended victim. Given a case in which 
a merehant ship intends in good faith to resist capture only, it 
may be clad in 9-inch armor and carry guns of the largest 
caliber. A merchant vessel may be compared to a man in his 


own home who may resist by any means necessary an unlawful 
intrusion. 
The best consideration of this question which T have been abl 


to find is the discussion by Oppenheim, professor of international 
law at Cambridge, who says (1913) : 


Another objection, however, might be advauced ag the oct 
here presented, namely, that the defense of enemy merchant ship : 
lawful. One could class the capture of these ships, which is doubt 
less lawful according to existing iaw, in the category of the many othe: 
lawful acts which every belligerent may commit against the property 
of enemy subjects, and against which resistance is not permissible. 
A belligerent who occupies enemy territory may make requisition which 
will be a heavy tax on the property of the inhabitants of the enemy 
territory. Resistance against these lawful acts is not permissible; 
armed resistance will be visited with severe punishment. Is not cap 
ture of enemy merchant ships a hostile act of the same class, which 
the owners of ship and cargo are liable to suffer as lawful consequence 
of the state of war, without being allowed to offer resistance? 

At first glance, much might be said in favor of this contention, but it 
is found to be untenable on closer examination. First, requisitions, 
levy of contributions, and other acts of this category are a nmitted 
in occupied enemy territory. where the inhabitants are under the juris 
diction of the occupant. Capture of enemy merchant ships, however, 
is regularly an act committed on the high seas; enemy ships are not 





subject to the belligerents’ authority unless they are captured. When | 


i 


the enemy ship is captured, the crew is under the authority of the 
captor, and from that time any insubordination may be met by dis 
ciplinary punishment; but before capture becomes fact, neither ship 
nor crew is subject to the authority of the attacking party. Secondly, 


all measures such as requisitions, which affect the property of the 
inhabitants of occupied districts, are not intended as appropriation 
of private property itself, but they are steps which are taken in the 
interest of the occupying army or of the administration of the occupled 
districts, and may only be taken so far as they are necessary For 
requisition and contribution receipts must be given in order that those 
affected thereby may be reimbursed. On the ether band, capture of 
enemy merchant ships is a direct measure against epemy private prop 
erty, although its purpose is not to damage private parties but to 
destroy the enemy’s maritime commerce. 

_ Just this aim leads to a third distinction in the mea 
sideration. Requisitions and the like do not constitt 
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hand, capture of enemy merchant ships is a hostile act, because it 
tends to destroy the enemy’s maritime commerce. The mere fact that 
capture of ships is an offensive, hostile act scems to justify armed 1 
sistance as a defensive act against capture. 

Finally we have to consider that requisition and the like do not 
entail treatment of those concerned as prisoners of war, whili p 
ture of enemy merchant ships involves internment of the cre 


least, forces them to give parole. 

From whatever angle one approaches the problem the resu 
same, Attack with intent to capture an enemy merchant ship, al 
lawfui, is a hostile act, which, like every other such act, may 


fully repulsed by armed resistance. The reason that not all pri 
laws and textbooks on international law contain this principl be 
cause thus far armed resistance by an enemy merchant ship against ar 


attack for the purpose of capture under the modern conditions of 


naval warfare has been thought hardly possible. Such a defense w 
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directed against the enemy; they are not hostile acts. On the other 
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Foreign Relations an Exeentive, Not a Legislative, Function. ing any a1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.S.D.FESS, 
OF OHIO, 


In true House or RepresentATIvVEs, 


Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, there are moments in the life of a 
nation when human destiny seems to hang in the balance. With 
most of the world in a death struggle and our peace threatened 
upon every hand, our Nation has reached such a moment. 

The questions at issue are not only delicate, but the forces 
arrayed are insistent. From the very beginning we have realized 
the danger of the position of a neutral country. It is inevitable 
that neutrality will be both suspected and misunderstood. It is 
hound to provoke hatred 

The exercise of our rights and the recognition of international 
customs and practices will be resented by those not favorably 
advantaged by our neutral position. Knowing the delicacy of 
the position, we at once took our stand upon the code of inter- 
national law. We have repeatedly quoted the declaration of 
Paris, The Hague conference, and the declaration of London as 
the most recent expressions of international practices. We have 
also impressed upon all the belligerents the necessity of strict 
obedience to the code of international procedure in times of 
war. 

The Constitution wisely intrusted diplomatic relations with 
foreign countries to the executive department. The questions 
are naturally too delicate to be placed in the political de- 
partment of the Government, where unity of decision would 
be difficult to obtain. When diplomacy exhausted and 
stronger methods are necessary, then the Congress has the final 
word, 

Whether or not I agree with the results of our diplomacy, it 
is not of such character that we should transfer it from the 
proper constitutional and historical body to the Congress of the 
United States. 

This proposal of Congress to interfere by the enactment of a 
resolution warning American citizens off defensively arnred 
vessels is not wise. It interferes with the proper channels for 
such negotiations, and it will in all likelihood be fraught with 
grave consequences. Such warning, if it is to be given, must 
initiate with the department that controls our diplomacy—the 
President. He can withhold passports, and if it be necessary 
can warn citizens generally. Congress must not interfere unless 
he requests to be relieved from the responsibility. 

We have taken our stand upon international law, and our 
only protection is to prove our sincerity tc all belligerents by 
obeying its decrees ourselves while we press them upon the 
warring nations. 

Should we war. citizens and withdraw the Government's 
protection from them if they go aboard these vessels, we not 
only surrender our rights upon the sea but we classify these 
vessels as dangerous, on the ground that they are naval auvil- 
inries. In that case Germany will exercise her right to so treat 
them and will demand that we do likewise. This would involve 
grave consequences. 

Whether an American should go upon such vessels there is no 
doubt in my mind. He should not carelessly subject the Nation 
to war for his protection. Whether this country should with- 
draw protection from him if he does go on is another question. 
Whether the Congress should forbid him going on is still a 
graver question. 

The first raises the question whether any citizen has the 
moral right to do what might involve the Nation in war. It 
would be difficult to justify anyone in such conduct. The sec- 
ond raises the question whether any nation can maintain its 
honor and dignity by abandoning its citizens because it fears 
the consequences of the pfoffered protection. That would be a 
virtual surrender of nationai honor. Causes arise waere it 
uppears necessary to go on the 1. Waiving both of these 
que.tions, the warning fs most serious. If the warning is 
issued, it will be placed upon the grounds of our note of Janu- 
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ary 18, made public the 12th of last month. In that note we 
declared that a small-caliber gun can be used effectively 
against a submarine. We also declared that “any armament 
ohn a merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an 


offensive armanent.” We also declared that “merchant ves- 


sels of belligerent nationality should be prohibited from carry- 
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‘mament whatsoever ” in order that sub 
respect the laws of search and re. We 
reasonable to consider a merchant vessel carrying any «at 
ment whatever as an auxiliary vessel. This negotiation of ¢) 
Executive Department was an attempt to induce a discon 
ance of a recognized custom. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of this note there can be no dou! 
my mind what a warning resolution of Congress would ms 
all the world. It would be a reaffirmation that any vessel « 
ing any gun is an auxiliary naval vessel. Germany so regan: 
it or she would not have at once announced her renewal of 
marine warfare against armed merchant vessels without 
ing. 

if Congress pass the McLemore resolution, we by that 
clare these vessels “‘ war vessels.” Germany will so regar 
and will demand that we so treat them. If we do not do s 
have given the central powers new grounds of complaint 
we declare them auxiliary as to our citizens but merchar 
as to commerce. This will give rise to a serious matter bi 
us. If we refuse to respect the international code conti 
naval auxiliary vessels in neutral waters, why should 
respect its regulations as applied to belligerent waters? We 
have lost our chief ground against her. On the other ban 
we treat them as auxiliary, then we must limit their privi 
in American waters in accordance with the international 
the regulations of which I placed in the Recorp yesterday 

These restrictions will destroy all commerce with the 
powers, a result aimed at by Germany in this diplomac) 
retaliate on the British blockade. This policy, hurtful 
would be to our own country’s oversea trade, will not hay 
most serious consequences in a disturbance of our comme: 
but we will give grounds to the allies to charge us with chan: 
ing international law during war, and by so doing commit 
unneutral act in favor of the central powers. Here is the \* 
danger. 

It is the custom, not adhered to, it is true, by all countries 
place a defensive gun upon their merchant vessels. 
tom has never been abrogated by agreement. True, the gro: 
for so arming have generally passed—piracy, danger of attac! 
on the shores of uncivilized peoples, and privateering—but 
a right it has never been questioned. When belligerent « 
tries exercise this right it can not be denied them during 
without a mutual agreement. Our State Department atten 
to secure such mutual agreement and failed. That was thx 
den of our note of January 18 of this year. It now 
posed to ignore the right and declare by resolution that 
vessels are dangerous and should be avoided—that is, what 
State Department failed to do by diplomacy we propose t 
by act of Congress and against the expressed wish of the | 
dent. This is denying a right and changing the internati 
law, not by agreement, which failed, but by resoiution of 
Congress. If we do this, where is our reliance? We have | 
tofore planted ourselves squarely on international rights as 
lined in the various codes. We have protested to the cent 
powers upon every occasion of their violation. We have «i: 
likewise with the allies. The moment we ourselves iguor 
practices and customs of international law, that moment 
sheet anchor of neutral rights is pierced. Then all guarait 
are gone, and I tremble for what may follow. Upon this resje 
for international law 1 addressed this Congress January 11 
this year, in which I showed how England as well as Gerni: 
was guilty. 

What is defensive armament is a question of fact as wel 
law to be adjusted. It must come through diplomacy, noi 
resolution. It must be reached through diplomatie cham 
under the contro] of the Executive, not through partisan debat« 
in legislative halls. Matters of international relations betwee 
sovereign countries must not be transferred from diplomacy to 
legislation. No man in the Congress has the facts in this con 
troversy to enable him to vote an ultimatum to any government 
It was a grave blunder to bring this question to the Congre- 
It should have been kept with the President. I shall vot 
leave it with him. I shall therefore vote against the rule w'! 
brings it in here. If the McLemore resolution comes to « vot 
I shall vote against it. 

When the President has exhausted his resources, thet 
him seek the cooperation of Congress, bring the matter to this 
body, which has within its constitutional prerogative the issu 
of war, and I, for one, shall not flinch from the performance 
of my duty. 

Mr. Speaker, we are making history. Events are rapidly 
moving. We are neutral to-day, and I believe, if we make no mis 
take, we will be able to remain so. Acting as a neutral should, 
we must keep in mind the possibility of our becoming a bel- 
ligerent. In our contention on the use of the submarine we 
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should keep in mind the possibility of our seeing the « en | pice ‘ 
we will be compelled to resort to its use. the facts, as w 
To me there is but one course to pursue. Leave the matter | matter ther » re 
with the President, undisturbed by this branch of the Govern- | fidently, to grasp 
ment. The State Department, in the attempt to win the con- | But we are not tl 
cent of the allies to remove all arms from merchant ships, | before us And 
recognized the custom of such practice. It urged upon the} presented 
powers the reasonableness of discontinuing that practice. knowledge 
But. unfortunately, the powers would not agree. Now, it My intuit 
must be apparent that since we could not induce them mutually | reetion to 
to nezree we can not do so here by resolution. That would be a] may be dis) 
change of international custom, widely recognized, and the change | chant vessels s 
would be made against the will of those most affected and dur- | that in some way 
ing the continuance of war. This we could not do without sub- } be made kno 
iecting the Nation to a serious charge. At least if this is done the Presiaent 
it must be as a matter of diplomacy, not legislation. is my Presid 
\ vote against the rule is to refuse to consider the matie | Baltimore conv 
the House. I shall so vote. In case the rule carries and the I have support 
resolution comes up for action, I shall vote to table it, to avoid | taking office. exeent 
nterfering with the President's function. This is consistent, fer | pent. which Tt 
if we vote down the rule the resolution is dead, since it is left | (his matter v 
on the table, where it now is. The only way it can be brought | whieh will * 
to life is to carry the rule. That will necessitate another vote | egyys 
to put it back on the table, while'a vote against the rule reaches hy pow? 
the same result by but one ballot. used every 
Mr. Speaker, I repeat, if warning seems necessary as a means | that patriotis 
of diplomacy, let all the facts covering the question of defensive | ¢pigtisn, that m: 
armament be fully examined, and then give the President free- | yap js not pati 
dom to negotiate, looking to the best pessible adjustment. If he | That Congress 
finds that instructions of the British Admiralty treat armed | jg the world is1 
nerchantmen as offensively armed, he can so regard them and | ¢o make that pos 
order them so treated in American waters. In that case these | gyyjously opposed 
orders would be a warning to Americans of the character of the | those in’ h ohh pl 
vessels. iwar. This cou 
And when he has exhausted his resources, let him come to | cause he } te 
Congress and lay the matter before us. Then it will be time | j¢ til pelieves t! 
is to act. But until he reaches that point no vote of mine | gne reasor 
\ he east to interfere with his function. throu 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for me to bring 
yself to accept the view of those who hold that to warn Amer- 


ican citizens against taking passage on armed belligerent mer- 


chantmen is in some way to compromise the dignity of the Na- 
tion and to degrade this Government in the estimation of the 


chancelleries of the world. 

My rights as an individual are limited by the equal righis of 
my neighbor. I think I have a right to travel the high sea 
not if in so doing I endanger the rights of the American people, 
aus would be the case were I to take passage in an armed bel- 
ligerent merchantman sailing into the zone of danger and falling 
a victim to an enemy submarine. My act would endanger the 
safety of the Nation; it would tend to draw the United States 
into the maelstrom of war; it would invite complications thi 


outcome of which might be almost too serious for thought; and | 


surely there should be no encouragement for me in this Congress 
or in any other quarter if my mind were set upon so foolhardy 
so thoughtless, or so mercenary a course. 

from the very beginning of this great tragedy the 
seas I have urged in every way I could the importance of keep- 
ing the country out of it. At every opportunity I have spoken 
and written in praise of President Wilson's efforts to steer the 
United States clear of any entanglement with the warring 
nitions. With the most devout, I have thanked God for Wood- 
row Wilson. And I still thank God for the patience, the for- 
bearance, the skill he has shown in dealing with the perilous 
Situation which the conflict abroad has presented. 

sut, Mr. Speaker, I confess myself unable to see how we 
at this end of the Avenue can excuse ourselves if we do not 
take some thought regarding this situation. It is one that con- 
cerns us very closely. Unfortunately we are ignorant of most 
of the facts. We are children groping in the dark. We 
uncertain as to what lies ahead. We can not know what pr 
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do trave such arm belligerent ships thev do so at their 


Naturally teel 
in Invasion t 
tions, the President called into conference several of the ma- 
jority leaders of this House. After their conference the report 
vas spread broadcast through the newspapers that these very 
distinguished gentlemen, whose words were necessarily entitled 

¥ weight, had told the President and the newspaper men 
that in their judgment the McLemore resolution would pass 
two or three to one. 
wspapers, and through them the German pub- 
lic, were promptly advised that the President and his leaders in 
Cougress were hopelessly out of accord. Speaking of the deter- 


+ 


fo greut 


The German ne 


Vossische Zeitung, for example, says: 


without risk; but the risk, perhaps, is smaller since the 
1 Congress shows signs of demanding that the decision in inter 
iffairs be taken from the President's hands and placed in those 








‘an not be denied by any reasonable man that uitter- 
es like these tended to strengthen, and did strengthen, the 
ition of Germany in its negotiations with the United States 
this matter and that they proportionately tended to embar- 
s, and did embarrass, the President of the United States in 


his dealings with Germany. Bear in mind that all this time the 
Mel wore resolution, which states that Americans who travel 
in armed merchantman did so “at their own risk,” was the 
nly proposal generally known in Washington and in the news- 
if the country. The agitation in Congress arose over the 
McLemore resolution and over nothing else. It arose, therefore, 


‘ ‘warning” resolution but over a resolution 
that an American, in effect, lost his citizenship when he walked 
up the gangplank of a merchantman bound for Europe and car- 
ving even a single gun. 

Under these circumstances it can not, I think, be regarded as 
urprising that the President has insisted upon a square decla- 





ation by Congress whether it believes in the McLemore resolu- 
tion. The President still, of course, feels that the matter is 
Executive and not legislative, but certain majority leaders of 
Congress having seen fit to express themselves to the President 
und to the press that Congress would overwhelmingly pass the 
McLemore resolution if given the opportunity, the President 
finds it necessary to have Congress itself repudiate the utter- 
inces of its leaders if his hand is to be effective in dealing with 
Germany. The question is Executive and not legislative, but 
] leaders of Congress purported to say that Congress sought 
to regard the matter as legislative, and further that the Congress 

uught the President was wrong in his view of the merits of 


rhe case, 


The McLemore resolution, therefore, is and should be before 

to-day—not because it is the best resolution which could be 
lrawn by the “ warners” nor because it is the worst, but be- 
cause it is the snake that has made all the trouble upon which 
the press of this country and Germany have laid stress. This 
particular snake, and not some other snake, whether more at- 
tractive or more repellant, must be “ scotched ” by Congress. 


I confess that I should have been glad to see the question so 
presented that an affirmative resolution would be the proper 
on I should have liked to have the House act upon some such 


resolution as the following, which I offered in the Committee on | 


Foreign Affairs: 


sal i, Tt 





the Senate and House of Representatives, in Congress 
I gnize that the direction of diplomatic negotiations is 
1 in the Executive, and, in the matter of armed merchantmen, will 
phold tt Executive in asserting and maintaining by diplomatic nego- 
lations the existing rights of the United States and its citizens in 
nfor ty with the decisions of the United States Supreme Court, the 
sted principles of international law, and the established usage of 





A “warning” 
defeating 


resolution is, in effect, negative, and tabling or 
‘warning ” resolution is negativing the negative. 
[It would ordinarily seem weak and perhaps puerile, as con- 
trasted with a strong, definite enunciation of principles; but as 
the issue is presented we have no choice in the matter. The 
question is whether Congress shall uphold the President in the 
matter of the McLemore resolution, not whether it would uphold 
him in some other type of resolution which can plausibly be 
suggested 

I have no tin to discuss at length the underlying merits 
of the arn erchantman controversy. I confess that they 
seem not necessarily involved in the discussion of to-day. Just 
two or three very brief suggestions may nevertheless not be 
amiss : 

First. Germany herself has recognized the distinction made 
by international law between warships, merchantmen armed for 
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ng that the passage of this resolution would be | 
his prerogative to conduct diplomatic negotia- | 


offense, and merchantmen armed for defense 
tions are a part of international law. 
unfair, unwarranted, and unwise. 


. The st 
To change them rm 
More than that, it ins 
plunges us from the “ frying pan into the fire,” for, by 


| edging the German point of view as to merchantny: 7 
defense, we thereby make them in effect warships, and 
treat them as such in our ports. It is easy to imaging 
viewpoint of the allies when the consequences which would 


| out of this decision were made clear to them. 


Second. The reason for the German demand that th: 


| of war and international law be changed in this 1 


because the submarine is a puny and defenseless thing, a1 
she, therefore, ought to be given certain immunities whic! 


| never claimed for ordinary warships. But the use of t 
mination of Germany to destroy all British merchantmen, the 





marine has great and unprecedented advantages—aciy 

which Germany herself has found far outweigh its 
vantagees—even under the existing rules of warfare. 
fair that the submarine should preserve to the utmost 

advantages appurtenant to this type of craft and at th: 
time be as free from attack by the merchantmen who 

approaching as if she were a cup defender? 

Third. It is the unvarying history of nations that yiel 
one nation to the unwarranted demands of another is 
followed by further demands, gradually becoming mo: 
more insolent. The actual legal rights of the United St: 
this matter are probably denied by few in this House. |! 
yield these rights and we shall see that we have started : 
of trouble instead of bringing to an end the vexations oi 
we are so painfully conscious to-day. 

All this deals with the duties of Congress. What « 
duties of the individual? Of course, he should avoid tr 
on an armed merehantman of a belligerent, except in ca 
extreme necessity. Manifestly, too, it is proper for th« 
Department to do as it has been doing—namely, to issue 
ports only in cases of the gravest consequence. There i 
ing more damnable than the spirit of the man who sails f 
and in the spirit of adventure or for the resulting thrill 
that has no bearing upon the duties of the Congress. W< 
as a Nation maintain our rights, even though as individua 
should be sparing in their exercise. 





The MeLemore Resolution. 
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In roe House or Representatives. 
Wednesday, March 8. 19146. 


Mr. KONOP. Mr. Speaker, owing to the short time all 
for a debate on the McLemore resolution yesterday, it was 
possible for me to get time to discuss this question. I am t 
fore “grateful for the privilege of being able to state my 
on the proposition to-day under leave to extend remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, I voted against the previous « 
tion on the rule submitted by the Rules Committee, because 


| rule reported deprived the House of opportunity to amend 


McLemore resolution. If the previous question had been \ 
down, a substitute rule could have been adopted with op; 
tunity for amendment and liberality of debate. Under the 
rule adopted three-fourths of the Members were deprived 01 
opportunity to discuss the question, and every Member oi 
House was bound hand and foot to vote to table or noi 
table the McLemore resolution. The defeat of the previ 
question on the rule compelled me to vote for the rule in order fo 
be able to register my vote on the McLemore resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not in sympathy with everything stated in 
the McLemore resolution. I voted not to table that resoluti 
so that opportunity would be given to Members of the House to 
amend and perfect the resolution and make it purely a resolution 
of warning American citizens off armed belligerent merchant 
ships. 

To my mind there has been much confusion in the debate on 
this question. There are two questions involved. One is al 
international question and the other is purely a national qi 
tion—purely an American question. 

Mr. Speaker. a question of whether or not belligerent iicr- 
ehant ships can arm themselves for defense or offense, and how 
much armament they can carry before they lose their identity 
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ntimen and } cruisers, is an int 


come auxiliary 
We, as a Congress of the United States. have 


That question should be left 


as merch: 
tional question. 1 
nothing to do with that question. 


to the executive department of our Government. I for one, Mr, 
Speaker, am willing to leave that question for solution in the 
hands of our great President, Woodrow Wils ho has, by 


his patriotism and statesmanship, piloted the ship of state 
through a most angry sea. I have stood with the President on 
neurly every proposition. I believe he has done a great 


service 


to his country in keeping it out of war. I am willing at any 
time to let him handle all international questions for I believe 


that he has handled them in a way that has redounded to the 
glory of our country. 
But. Mr. Speaker, the question of whether or 


not we should 


or should not warn our own citizens to keep off armed bellig- 
erent merchantmen is not an international question at all 
That is a national question. That is an American question 


That is a question which concerns the safety and wel 
American citizens. That is the question which was submit 
to us for action. 

Why should we not warn our citizens of dangers not onl 
to themselves but to their cout try? The warning of our own 
citizens to keep out of danger is business It involves no 
questions of international law. It concerns nation abroad 
nor any of its citizens, nor does it involve any relations of our 
citizens with foreign countries. 

I for one, Mr. Speaker, am willing to warn American citizens 
to keep off armed belligerent ships. In doing that, I am asking 
American citizens to surrender no right. Lam simply warnit 
them of danger to themselves and to their country. I am sim- 
ply appealing to their patriotism as American citizens and 
asking them not to jeopardize the peace of our beloved country 
and its peaceful people in this great crisis. In doing that, Mr. 
Speaker, I am not dishonoring my country. There is nothir 
dishonorable nor unpatriotic about this. I believe the men who 
favored the McLemore resolution are just as patriotic as those 
who voted to table it. The men who are in favor of keeping 
Americans off armed belligerent ships whose destruction is 
liable to bring us into international difficulties and war, are as 
loyal to their country as those who would plunge us inte war, 
over some useless, resurrected, old international code, permit- 
ting the arming of merchantmen, 

Mr. Speaker, we have warned American citizens to desert their 
property and their homes and get out of Mexico. I believe 
that we have even appropriated money and provided ships to 
get them out of that country. We did it for the simple reason 
that we did not want to be involved in a war with Mexico. If 
it was not dishonorable to warn the American citizens to desert 
their property and homes in Mexico, it is not dishonorable now 
to ask American citizens to keep off armed belligerent ships. 

We have had international difficulties with the belligerents. 
We have maintained that the sinking of indefensible merchant 
Ships by a submarine without signal for surrender and without 
adequate protection for the lives of passengers and crew was 
contrary to international law. This position of our country has 
been conceded by all the belligerents. This question has been 
settled. 

sut what is the question now? What are the allies doing now, 
and what are they doing it for? 





our 


ho 


arming their merchantmen with guns big enough to have sunk 
any and all warships used during the Civil War. They are 


arming them with 6-inch guns to do what? To sink submarines 
of the enemy. Just because some law of by-gone pirate and 
barbaric days permitted merchantmen to arm for defensive pur- 
poses only, the allies are arming merchantmen to sink sub- 
marines. Our own Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, in his note 
of January 18, stated that the right to arm merchantmen was 
a “doubtful legal right.” What do the central powers propose 
under these conditions? They serve notice and propose to sink 
armed merchantmen on sight without warning. Mr. Speaker, 
the question whether or not the allies have a right to arm their 
merchantmen, and the central powers a right to sink them when 
armed, is a question which I am willing to leave to the President 
to handle diplomatically ; but whether or not while this ques- 
tion is being considered diplomatically our American citizens 
should needlessly bring about a war by traveling on armed mer- 
chantmen is a question for us to settle. Will any man claim 
that it is dishonorable to warn American citizens to keep ofl 
these armed ships while these questions are being settled? 
Shall reckless and indifferent men who take passage on armed 
belligerent ships “ just for the thrill of it” plunge this country 
into war? No! Mr. Speaker, it is the exercise of the highest 


They have armed and are | 


patriotism for our countrymen to forego and postpone the exer- | 


cise of a “doubtful legal right” and for us, their Representa- 
tives, to warn them of the danger to our country. 
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of war, is not only serious but it complex—serious because 
on out of harmony with our President might embolden some 
of e fighting nations to feel that we are disagreeing, and thus 


rage them to take larger 


liberties in warfare directly 


¢ our t and complex because it places many of 

f conscientious convictions in a situation wherein the ques- 

as it comes before us, can not be voted on directly, and 
even if it did so present itself we would still be in the paradox 
of voting for what seems to us to be for the best and yet voting 
embarrassment to our President, who must conduct all inter- 
tic | negotiations, who has so far conducted them safely 


and who believes he can continue to do so if the belligerent 
vorld is given to understand that he is backed up by his coun- 
trv and its Congress, 

It would not be candid for me to say that I believe it im- 
possible to in some way warn our people to keep off of armed 
helligerent ships ‘serve all our rights 
under international law. Instead, I believe it could be done 
and that it ought to be done by influential authority, and that 
such action would solidify our people more completely behind 
our President than to ask them, by implication at least, to jeop- 
urdize our lives, our property, and our well-being by permitting, 
vithout protest, that the daring or the designing may invite 
irouble for us by unnecessarily risking their lives and our na- 
tional safety by taking passage on armed ships which they 
know are liable to be blown up. It is a clear case of the safety 
of 100,000,000 people on one side against the probably reckless 
hd unnecessary risk of a very few on the other, 

1 understand, Mr. Speaker, that international law gives citi- 
zens of neutral countries the guaranty of safe passage on 
belligerent merchant ships, “ armed for defense,” but warning 
them to keep off, it seems to me, would not curtail our right 
of reparation if they be damaged or killed. I understand, also, 
that the international law, which is our only legal protection 
on the seas, can not be changed while most of the nations that 
made it and acknowledge its supreme authority are at war 
with one another. And I admit that our adding to or taking 
rom it now would weaken its binding force and _ probably 
ullify it as the final arbiter of all questions of international 
rights and privileges. 

But this situation is not of my making. TI am not respon- 
sible for the questionably “ whereased” McLemore resolution 
vhich makes it objectionable to all, nor for the reverse orders 
by which it was first hushed into committee-room sleep and 
(hen unexpectedly and surprisingly called into consideration 
by the same authority. However, it is but fair to say that we 
hear that changed conditions in satisfactorily progressing for- 
eign negotiations were induced by reports that the importance 
of warning our people off armed ships met with the favor of 
niost Members of Congress, and that such impression abroad 
halted our negotiations with the warring nations, one of which 

alleged to have exceeded her international right in destruc- 
tion of lives and property of a neutral and legally protected 
nation and another by illegal interference with our rights at 
sea. If this be true, it affords reason for most of the action 
we are asked to take, for we are in honor, and by the law of 
self-preservation, bound to stand by our country against all 
encroachments, be they direct or incidental. 

irom information in hand I believe that a large majority of 
the people of the district I represent believe that wise pre- 
caution would be conserved by some warning to our people to 
keep off of belligerent ships. But the President, who more 
fully than any other man in this country Knows our real inter- 
national situation, insists that such action now would seriously 
complicate his plans to continue our neutrality and our peace, 
und therefore the rule to bring the matter into parliamentary 
form so as to lay it on the table until a safer time for its con- 
sideration neither commits us to reversal of our opinions as to 
the wisdom and eflicacy of keep-out-of-unnecessary-danger ac- 
tion nor places us out of harmony with the President’s position 
that it is his right and his constitutional duty to have un- 
hampered and unquestioned charge of negotiations and settle- 
ments of international disputes without interference of Con- 
eress unless its action is necessary. 

Finally, our action here to-day will also be openly indicative, 
as set forth in the report of the committee and its approval, 
that the Congress, the people’s direct representation for public 
welfare, Shall be informed and its approval invoked and guaran- 
teed before any radical action against a foreign nation is taken. 
And not only is such injunction binding while Congress is in 
session, but it implies that, if emergency arises, the President 
call Congress in special session for consultation and advice be- 
fore relations with any other nation are formally broken off. 

Under such a situation, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me every 
Member of Congress can consistently and safely vote for a rule, 


and at the same time pr 


RN 


if it provides adequate time for debate, to take up and consid 


the resolution and for a motion to table the resolution. Such 
action does not compromise the position of those who believe that 
our people ought to be formally warned to keep off belligerent 
ships, and yet it proclaims to the world that we are a united 
people and ready to rally to our flag and its world-famous sig- 
nificance of justice at any time our rights on land or sea aye 
either ignored or abused by any foreign power. We may have 
personal sympathies in the awful struggle beyond the seas: we 
may also be prejudiced against England’s domineering tactics 


or Germany's aggressiveness; but we are all Americans. l 


At 
every loyal citizen of this land of the free is openly for | 
own country first and forever. 

No avoidable war for us, no compromise of our national rielis. 
no division of support of our national leader in a crisis, no in- 
tervention without due consideration, and no faltering \ 


loyalty to our flag is and must be our national safeguard if 1 
great bulwark of liberty is to endure as the shining lig! 
civilization. 





The Navy League’s Aetual Organizers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include some remarks 
on some matters of preparedness and a communication from 
the Navy League—nothing offensive: 


THE NAVY LEAGUE’S ACTUAL ORGANIZERS. 


The pioneer organization in the field of national defense in © 
United States was the Navy League. Over 13 years ago, on Novembei 
20, 1902, pursuant to a call issued by Jarvis B. Edson, chairman of 
the committee appointed by the Naval Order of the United States fo: 
the formation of a naval preparedness society, the pioneer meeting 
the Navy League was held at the New York Yacht Club. 

The men who founded the organization were not, for the most part, 
of national renown. At this meeting there were present Jarvis B 
Edson, a naval veteran of the Civil War. who represented the Nava! 
Order of the United States: Washington Irving, an officer of the New 
York State Naval Militia, who represented the Association of the Naval 
Militia of the United States; and C. W. Rushenberger, representing the 
Naval Academy Alumni of Philadelphia; and Mr. J. D. J. Kelly, an edi 
torial writer of the New York Herald, representing the Naval Acade: 
Alumni of New York. 

The league was incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York January 2, 1908, and the incorporators named were as follows 
Jacob W. Miller, Washington Irving, and Herbert L. Satterlee, who 
had served in the Spanish-American War as members of the New York 
State Naval Militia; Jarvis B. Edson, of the Naval Order of the United 
States; and Jennings S. Cox. The first meeting of the league was at 
tended largely by Naval Academy graduates in civil life and members 
ef the New York State Naval Militia. At this meeting the following 
directors were elected: 

Allen 8. Apgar, Jennings S. Cox, William Butler Duncan, jr., Jarvis 
B. Edson, Alfred Ely, Washington Irving, J. D. J. Kelly, Charles UU 
Loring, Henry Eckford Rhoades. G. B. Satterlee, Herbert L. Satterlee, 
Robert 8. Sloane, J. Frederic Tams. Aaron Vanderbilt. John Vander 
Poel. T. C. Wood, and Jacob W Miller. 

Although few of these organizers cf the Navy League were known to 
the general public outside of their immediate circle of friends and 
business acquaintances, the organization which they formed fulfilied a 
need and represented a growing conviction in the minds of thinking 
men all over the country on behalf of a strong and efficient Navy. The 
Navy League-was a success from the start. although for many years 
the organization was like “a voice crying in the wilderness” for 
national defense. 

Any American of good repute, by paying $100, can obtain a founder 
membership in the league, but the ineorporators and directors men. 
tioned above include the entire list cf organizers, the actual founders 
of this patriotic society. No one of them was or is interested finan- 
cially in the manufacture of warships or war munitions, Two of 
them were writers on New York newspapers, several were lawyers, and 
the rest of them were pretty evenly distributed among the various 
walks of business and professional life of the metropolis. 


The above statement was prepared by A. H. Dadmun, secre- 
tary of the Navy League of the United States. Mr. Dadiun 
writes that the facts contained are on record in the minutes 
of the organization. 

WHY WE NEED A BIGGER NAVY. 





) 
J 


What President Wilson said: 
{At Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1916.] 


And the Navy of the United States. You have been told that it is 
the second in strength in the world. I am sorry to say that experts do 
not agree with those who tell you that. Reckoning by its actual 


strength, I believe it to be one of the most efficient navies in the world, 
but its strength ranks fourth, not second. 





a one eae te 





[At Kansas City Mo., Feb. 2, 1916.} 
tt ast 1 I { nal to 1 
Do vou know the sw ep of he « ast from the canal 
n > one-fourth the umference of th wrth 


the St. Lawrence to the Gulf vo you think a Navy tl 
is sufficient” 
WHY WE OUGHT TO PREPARE AGAINST WAI 


What Secretary of War Garrison said in his repot N 
ber, 1915: 


They are those who predict that war will never me te this coun 
try, and assert that therefore precautions with respect thereto 
unwise and needless. Since wars have ceme upon nations fro the 


earliest date of recorded history to this moment, there is no 

fact for such a position but an actuai demonstration of the nonex 
ence of such basis. We were early warned that there would be w 
and rumors of wars, and that nation would rise against nation and 
kingdom against kingdom, and the end was not yet; and . 
tion has been fully verified. There is no basis and no fot 
eonclude that this great evil has been climinated, and it therefore 
must be treated as are all other existing evils aud must prepared 


against. 





THREE REASONS FOR PREPAREDNESS. 

First. Switzerland prepared against war. Belgium trusted 
to a “serap of paper.” Which country has fare d best? 

Second. The Monroe doctrine and the exclusior 
cheap labor are first-class policies. You can never 
with a third-class fleet. Dreadnaughts can never be stopped by 
hot shots from Chautauqua platforms. 

Third. Armenia has always adopted a policy of passive non- 
resistance. Ireland for a thousand years has pursued the oppo- 
site course. Which is happiest to-day, the crushed Armenian 
peasant woman or the spirited Iris:. colleen? 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND CH.NESE EXCLUSION 


De you believe in the Monroe doctrine, whicu forbids foreign 
nations to set up any new branch establishments on American 
soil? Do you think that we do right in forbidding hordes of 
Chinese and Japanese to overrun our country? 

I for one think those are first-class policies, but you never can 
support them with a third-class fleet. 

ONE OF /SOP’S FABLES. 

Let me read you what A°sop says about preparedness : 

A wild boar was whetting his tusks against a tree, when a fox coming 
by asked why he did so. “ For,’”’ said he, * I see no reason for it; there 
is neither hunter nor hound in sight nor any other danger that I can 
see at hand.” “True,” replied the boar, “ but when the danger does 
arise I shall have something else to do than to sharpen my weapons.” 

It is too late to whet the sword when the trumpet sounds to draw it. 





The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PERL D. DECKER, 


OF MISSOURI 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives. 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, England, speaking for hers¢ 
and her allies, contends that she has a right to arm her mer- 
ehant ships for defensive purposes, and that these merchant 
ships so armed shall be treated in all respects the same as un- 
armed merchant ships. 

England contends that while a merchant ship armed for de- 
fensive purposes has no right to go out of its ordinary course in 
search of submarines, yet it is not required to wait to be attacked 
before offering resistance, but has a right to attack the sub- 
marine before the submarine has made a hostile move. In other 
words, England claims the right of an armed merchant ship to 
“attack in self defense.” A recent issue of the London Times 
recites several instances where armed merchant ships have at- 
tacked and destroyed Cerman submarines. She does not base 
this right cn The Hague Convention or upon any definite ani 
specific treaty obligation, but she bases it upon internationa 
law. International law is the result of the practices and prece- 
dents of various nations at different times, as well as the de- 
cisions of prize courts and the theses and essays of international- 
law writers. England contends that while these practices, prece- 
dents, theses, and opinions are not uniform and unanimous as ti 
the right of a merchant ship of a belligerent to carry arms for 
defehsive purposes, yet that the weight of authority sustains her 
contention. : 

Germany, speaking for herself and her allies, contends that 
armed merchant ships should be treated the same as warships, 
and that no practical distinction can be made between a ship 
armed for defensive and a ship armed for offensive purposes 
Germany contends that the law giving merchant ships a right to 
arm came into existence for the purpose of allowing them to 
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The importance to England of her contention is great. It is 
iinpertant to her that these merchant ships be armed, because 
by arming these ships with guns of small caliber they are more 
effective in resisting and destroying submarines even than 
battle ships would be, because of their greater speed. It is im- 
portant to England that these ships while so armed be treated 
the same as unarmed merchant ships and so have free access to 
our ports. It is on these ships that she carries her munitions 
of war. 

It is important to Germany that she have a right to sink 
these ships by every method and means that she would use 
against a warship, because she, the same as England, is fight- 
ing, as she claims, for her existence and is striving to keep the 
allies from getting cannon and bullets to be used against her 
soldiers, 

This contention is of vital importance to England and Ger- 
inany, but, whether we sympathize with England or with Ger- 
many, we should not allow our judgment to be warped, but 
should consider this controversy solely from the standpoint of 
its importance to America. It is important to America only to 
the extent that it affects the rights of a few Americans to travel 
on these ships. America should not be interested in the ques- 
tion of immunity which the presence of American citizens on 
board would furnish armed merchant ships of England carrying 
munitions of war; nor should we consider the benefit which 
would acerue to Germany if the absence of Americans on these 
armed merchant ships would allow her to make her submarine 
warfare more effective. 

The question which America must settle is, Is it for her 
welfare and consistent with her honor to prevent Americans 
from using these armed merchant ships? 

The situation as it now stands is this: England and her allies 
have placed guns and trained gunners on her merchant ships 
for defensive purposes and have instructed them not to wait to 
be attacked, but to “ attack in self-defense” any submarine that 
may come in sight. Germany and her allies have given notice 
that their submarines will sink without warning any merchant 
ships so armed. The President insists upon the right under 
international law of Americans to travel on merchant ships thus 
armed, and insists that if Germany sinks a merchant ship thus 
armed without warning and lives of American passengers are 
lost, Germany will be held to strict account. To put this plainly 
and bluntly, I believe, as the situation now stands, if American 
lives are lost as the result of the sinking of any merchant ship 
by a German submarine without warning, it means war. 
fore I believe steps should be taken to prevent Americans from 
riding upon armed merchant ships before they are sunk and 
thus prevent war. 

I admit that there are some things worse than war. I admit 
that war, dreadful as it is, is sometimes justifiable, but I do not 
helieve that it is justifiable to wage war for a right that is in 
any respeet doubtful or for a right that is not vital to our 
welfare. I do not believe that the right of Americans to travel 
upon armed merchant ships under present conditions is suffi- 
ciently clear and free from doubt as to justify war. I do not 
believe that the right of Americans to travel on armed merchant 
ships, even if it was clear and free from doubt, is of sufficient 
importance to our country to justify war. There are few places 
in the world that men can not travel to-day on neutral ships. 
These neutral ships are not so comfortable, so luxurious, so 
swift, as the belligerent ships, but from the standpoint of im- 
portance is it not better that a few who must travel should 
sacrifice their ease than that hundreds of thousands should 
sucrifice their lives? 

We may not have the right to change international law 
after a war starts, but the American Congress, in time of peace 
or time of war, has the right to regulate the conduct of its 
citizens in any reasonable manner that is for the welfare of 
its own people. We have a right to prevent the carrying of 
dynamite on passenger trains. We have a right to prevent 
passengers from riding on dynamite trains. We have a right 
te prevent citizens from riding on ships carrying munitions of 
war. We have a right to prevent citizens from riding on armed 
merchant ships of a belilgerent nation. If our Government 
should say te England, “ When your armed merchant ships 
enter our ports, they shall be interned, the same as war ships,” 
then England might justly say, “ You are changing international 
law and committing an unneutral act.” But if we say, not to 
England but to our own people, “ You must not travel on these 
armed merchant ships,” then we would not be changing any 
international law so as to affect any right of England and we 
would not be committing any unneutral act. England does 
not claim that she has the right to have Americans aboard 
armed merchant ships to furnish immunity against submarine 
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It is the right and duty of the Chief Executive of this Nation 
to initiate diplomatic negotiations. This right and duty is 
based on practice and custom. It is not, as some claim, an ex- 
clusive constitutional right. Congress alone is the war-making 
body. This exclusive right of Congress to declare war implies 
the solemn right and imperative duty of Congress so to recy- 
late the conduct of its citizens, if it can be done in an honorable 
way, to prevent war. 

Congress, and Congress alone, has the right to restrict or 
regulate the rights of a few citizens for the sake of all citizen 
If the conduct of these few citizens who desire to ride on arijed 
ships should be regulated, then it is the duty of Congress 
regulate it. Congress can not shirk its responsibilities; it 
not pass that responsibility to the President, however wise oy 
good or great he may be. Pilate tried to shirk his responsibility 
and to wash the blood from his hands more than 2,000 years ago. 
If a Representative believes that these few Americans should 
be kept off these ships, when should he act? Should he 
until an armed ship has been sunk and American lives 
when the minds of our people will have been inflamed, an: 
will have been called upon to vote for peace or war, wily 
will be difficult. if not impossible, for the President, with all his 
popularity, to prevent war? Should he wait till then or should 
he act now. I believe he should act now. Therefore, as 
Representative in Congress, caring more for the welfare of 
great mass of the people than for the convenience of a few 
the people, I believe it is my duty to vote for a law that I 
prevent a few people from riding upon armed merchant 
of belligerent nations, or to vote for a resolution that will 
them that if they travel upon these ships they travel at 1 
own risk. 

I believe when we consider that the nations of Europe ar 
a struggle for existence and dangers lurk in every quart 
that war-stricken sphere, that this is not an unreasonalt 
humiliating precaution. American citizens had legal rights 
Mexico that were valuable, definite, and certain, based on trent 
obligations. In that anarchy-ridden country there was no 
ernment to call to account for the violation of these rights 
nevertheless we could have sent our Army to maintain thos 
rights. We did not send our Army to maintain those right 
but for the sake of the lives and welfare of the great mass « 
American citizens we warned the few American citizens 
Mexico to come home. An American citizen has the legal ri: 
to receive a passport to travel in a belligerent country 
business, pleasure, or any honorable purpose; yet the S 
Department has rightly refused to issue passports to pers 
who wish to travel in belligerent countries for pleasure or siz! 
seeing. If it is wise for the State Department to use its 
cretion and restrict American rights, who will say that it 
humiliating or unwise for the lawmaking body of this Gover 
ment to use its discretion and restrict the American’s righit 
travel on armed ships of a belligerent nation for the pur). 
of saving this country from war? 

There are many people who do not appreciate what a calar 
a war between the United States and Germany would be. 
gardless of who won. There is an opinion that we would onl) 
be expected to send our fleet. This is folly. Not only would 
we have to share the stupendous cost of this world war, but we 
would contribute our quota of lives and blood. When America 
goes to war her men and boys will not be content to let the ien 
and boys of other nations do their fighting. 

I have no desire to embarrass the administration. My loyalty 
and devotion to the President has been measured by my capac- 
ity. I have helped in his every effort to carry out the mandate 
of the people who elected him as well as Congress. The issue 
is not “ Shall we stand by the President?” The issue in Ger- 
many was, “ Shall we stand by the Kaiser?” The issue in Eng- 
land was “ Shall we stand by the King?” The issue in Russia 
was “Shall we stand by the Czar?” The people there did not 
know why they were called upon to die. This is a representa- 
tive Government. If war is declared, we will stand by the 
President, but now the issue is “ Shall the Representatives oi 
a hundred million people, in order to prevent war, regulate the 
conduct of a few Americans who wish to travel on armed 
merchant ships?” ’ 

In this solemn hour I am not thinking of political parties or 
factions. I am thinking of my country. 1 am thinking of those 


/ 


Wait 


sf 


| who ride on the ships at seu, but I am also thinking of thuse 


brave men and boys who, if war comes, will have to die. [| aim 
not thiuking so much about the price of zinc ore as 1 am think- 
ing about the men who dig the ore. 1 am thinking not so much 
about the price of wheat and corn as I am about the men and 
boys who till the soil. I am not thinking so much about the 
success of business men as I am about the sons of business men 
who will follow the flag when the call comes. 
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I have the great honor to be the Representative of brave men 


and women and I want to act as brave men and women would 
have their Representative act. These men who would have 


to 


die if war came, these men whose sons would have to lie in the | 


trenches and breathe asphyxiating gas; these mothers, the flesh 
and blood of whose boys would be splattered over the fields of 
Europe; these men whose posterity would have to groan under 
the burden of war debts for countless generations; these are the 


ones that Representatives in Congress should consider before | 


war is declared, and it is in behalf of these that I believe that 
Congress should act and use its legislative authority to prevent 
war before diplomacy has brought us, as it did the nations of 
Europe, so close to the brink of war that it is impossible to 
draw back. 

It grieves me to differ from my friends. The situation may 
not be as grave as I think it is. I hope it is not. But enter- 
taining the convictions which I do. my course is clear and I 
must follow it regardless of the effect on my political fortunes. 








The Borland Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Ix toe Howse or Representatives, 


Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a copy of a letter 

written to the honorable Speaker of this House by the Hon. 
Samuel Gompers touching the Borland rider, so called. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1916. 


Sir: Apropos of the proposition coming before the House of Repre 
sentatives an amendment to House bill 12207, which, in effect, will 


increase the hours of service of Government clerks and other employees | 


in the executive departments and of the District of Columbia, the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor, now in session at its 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., respectfully calls your attention to 
the fact that it is now generally recognized that shortening hours of 
work isa fuadamental principle of human welfare. 
eause of the effect upon workers in all the various relations of life. 
These facts make it doubly deplorable that the United States Govern- 


ment should be asked even to consider a proposition to increase the | 


number of hours that its employees shall work daily, and it is exceed- 
ingly regrettable that the demand for a longer workday for Government 
employees should be made under a pretense of economy. 

All industrial experlence goes to prove that there is no saving in 
lengthening hours of toil. 
work to a normal workday always tends toward greater efficiency, 
sreater accuracy of service, and a larger amount of work accomplished 
in a given time. Those workers who come to the office or places of work 


each morning refreshed and with quickened physical strength and 
mental interests and power are of greater value in their respective 


places of service than clerks who. because they have worked longer, 
have found it necessary to disarrange, to limit, or to forego entirely 
other duties and activities of life. 

But even though there were some foundation for the argument that 
n longer workday would be more economical, there something of 
vreater value to the Nation than saving public money. ‘The State and 
ill of the agencies of organized socicty have as their ultimate purpose 
the promotion of the health, comfort. happiness, and development of 
citizens. UWuman lives and human welfare must not balanced against 
public moneys with the idea that the Nation can afford to save dollars 
at the expense of human welfare. There are principles of human wel- 
are that are of infinitely more importance to the Nation than are any 
principles of “economy.” America represents an ideal which places 
humanity paramount above all else. It comes, therefore, with a shock 
to those who have an understanding of the principles of national wel- 
fare and the principles of humanity that a proposition should be made 
to Congress to lengthen hours of labor for its employees in order that a 
sum of money may be saved the Government. 

The cumulative effect of longer hours of work will have an indelible 
influence upon the lives of those citizens who are the employees of the 
Government in the Nation’s Capital. The effects will be evident not 
only physically but mentally, socially, and in all of the v: 
of the everyday life. 

If America is to be true to her ideals she must observe the highest 
concepts of the relations that ought to exist between those who employ 
and those who render service, and the best expression of those concepts 
eught to be found in the conditions afforded Government employees in 
the Nation’s Capital. : F 

In the name of the workers we directly represent, in the name of all 
the workers for whose interests we have a right to speak, in the name 
of all humanitarian citizens, we protest against a policy that is more 
mindful of the few dollars than of human beings. Such a poliey is 
subversive of American ideals and detrimental to the best interests of 
our people and our Republic. 

By order of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor. 

SAMUEL GomPeErs, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
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Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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] ze on med merchant vessels. Sweden is trving des- | jJestifed In asking that your committee will mect to urge an early 
nt wine patie: eve her neutrality Has she done ;: dis) onor- | Yate upon the resolution with regard to travel on armed mercbantmen 

PeCTatery LO Preserve Dt DCUSes: ane Winner Sanna) ee eee which has recently been so much talked about, in order that there 

able thing in warning her citizens? may be afforded an immediate opportunity for full public discussion 


Our own State Department has adopted rules and regulations and action upon them and that all doubts and conjectures may be 


: ; i : s : ; sas sa et swept away and our foreign relations once more cieared of damaging 
relating to passports. As a general proposition American Citl- | picunderstandings. vs 
zens have the right to go where they please throughout the The matter is of so grave importance and lies so elearly within the 


world, and it is our duty to protect them wherever they go. | field of executive initiative that I venture the hope that your commit- 
iad ciel ett onflict fs going ve have restricted | tee. Will pot think that I am taking unwarranted liberty in making 
put while the present conflict is going on we have restricted | this suggestion as to the business of the House, and I very carnestly 


this right of our eitizens somewhat by refusing passports to | commend it to their immediate consideration. 
those who would visit belligerent countries for pleasure. The 


I do not know that any subsequent letters have been written, 
ne G , ¥ but this House is certainly not complying with his wishes unless 
‘ _ ae a: oo co ere — ae we inform him in plain terms just what our position is. It is an 
merely for pleasure, rewrention. fuming. or sightseeing. invitation to each Member to frankly place himself on record 

It must be admitted that this rule is reasonab'e. Has any- either for or against a ee resolution, and far from being 
one charged us with doing a dishonorable thing in thus re- —_ invasion of the presidential sae a contest wavelgn 
eivicting the Slahin of eur cilinceat negotiations, the President himself now asks each of us to de- 

ie aiahenan? tend Gaee. unis repeatedly that for Congress fine his position, and we would be weak and cowardly dic we not 
to pass a resolution warning our citizens ‘not to take passage do so. I assume that te — also to speak what is in our — a 
on armed belligerent merchant vessels would at this time be —s ine oe oteaieetae without regard to the political 
an invasion of the right of the President to exclusively handle emect upon party m ; ~- ei ; es 
and control all questions relating to our relations with foreign I — not do otherwise than place my self = record i favo ins 
nations. With that view I do not agree, since the negotiations a warning resolution. I do — because I feel that while a. os 
srowing out of the armed-merchantmen question have reached | 7°S May have a technical right to take passage caer 
no satisfactory conclusion, and each day may witness American creme merchant veusets, they ghowld retrain from eae 
citizens taking passage on armed merchant ships that may later that right in the interest of the ete - = were d — the hap- 
be sunk without warning, and thus precipitate a discussion in piness of their countrymen. J will vote to issue that pear eel ves 
Congress and the final answer upon this question. I believe because I wish to serve notice = such Ce J feel that are 
that the Executive, in conducting negotiations upon this matter, Member here who votes against warning our oniaens te stay off 
is entitled to know where each Member of Congress stands and | these ships obligates himself to vote for a declaration of war if 
how far each Member will go to uphold his position. It seems ae | of enews oe a 0 nae vay. Whe Members of this 
to me also that in fairness and in justice to our fellow citizens Congress has the power to declare — The Me — * _ : 
who may wish to embark upon these vessels we ought to state House who believe in their hearts that - citizens should 5 
plainly and unequivocally whether or not we believe they ought warned ought to declare their opinion now, for the ree ig 
to exercise their right; and that if they do exercise them. | T° considering is a that may or may not result in war, ac- 
whether or not we will resort to arms to vindicate and uphold cordingly as we decide the matter here to-day. You can not 
their exercise of that right. We are told that it would be dis- | hide behind the plea that you do not want to tle _ aaa es 
honorable to warn our citizens against exercising their rights | the yh reiny in his diplomatic negotiations, for he has asked 
on the high seas. If that is so, then, if we do not warn them, | YOUF Opinion. . ‘ a 
they are justified in assuming that this Nation will fight to the af 7O@. vote ageing ® warning, you tell. him to proceed; and 
bitter end ai. at all cost to defend them in their exercise of | the next time the question comes before you it will be after an 
that right. As for the President, if we say we will not warn | American citizen has come to harm, and you will not be able to 
our citizens, we, in effect, say to him and to the world that he | Weigh the question as coolly, calmly, AG HORRY Oe BEN. aon 
may insist in his negotiations upon the right of our citizens to | YOUr passions went be around; rem —— edn. 
tre el upon these ships; that we refuse to warn them; that he | Cerone “=e favors this propesition pd a anes 83 oe 60 
may go to any extent within his constitutional powers to vin- | 0" Worse, will then demand war and call you a craven, a coward, 
dicate that right; and that we will, if necessary, back up his and a weakling if you do not so vote. Your vote against — 
position by a resort to arms. ing now will then return to plague you. You will realize too 

In confirmation of this statement, while T do not know that | late that the blood of your countrymen must be shed we the 
the article appearing in the Washington Star of March 4, 1916, | Wealth of your country dissipated, because you were too weak 
was authorized, I do think it may very properly be considered in ae what your heart and your conscience told you was 


this discussion, The following is taken from that article: ; ; : 1 
: eneuns cot vane Se It is not a pleasant thing to disagree with the President of the 
NKS NTR NDERSTANDS. “ i 
1: hi ; -otifl a : United States, especially at this time and upon such a question. 
The White House was also gratified to-day by the belief that the : on sensible 
country has not misunderstood the meaning of the Senate vote. Out- | 1 am the Representative here of 250,000 people, and I am sensible 
side of Washington the impression, from the tclegrams, seems to have | not only of the great responsibility that rests upon me as a 


been unanimous that the Senate. despite the complications injected at . ‘ “well ane faith- 
the last minute by Senator Gorge, meant to give the President a free Representative but also of the obitration = wn ‘iil > and 
hand in his international work and did so. The country has evidently | fully discharge the duties of the office. The responsibility anc 


reached the same conclusion, if the many telegrams represent public | the obligation are mine. I can not and will not shift them to 


sentiment. 
Whatever the country belleves, however, it is clearly known an4 un- another. 


derstood that the President will proceed from now on with a firmer hand 
and will confinue te stand by his position that Germany will not sink, 
without warning, defensively armed passenger or merchant vessels, Neutrality of America. 
with Americans on beard, unless she wants to Invite a break with the 


eee nusmse nates so-venn: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


The President told the country that he stood for compliance with in- 


or 
ternational rules and that the administration would back its position on 
that question by force, if necessary. He asked Congress to decide H ON ‘ JAMES Ww. GOOD, 


whether he was to be allowed to continue along those lines. He under- 


rule adopted by our State Department is: 


se 





stands that Congress has given him a free hand and he is going to ac- OF IOWA, 
cept the responsibilities imposed upon him. 
The President to-day feels that if Germany has not fully caught the In THE Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
spirit of the warning that is conveyed in the whole transaction, then 
she does not want to get it; that she is bent on submarining in all direc- Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


tions without care or concern for the interests of Americans or of hu- 
mannity generally. He awaits Germany’s next move and then it will Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
~ er a J : : 7 extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the letter of Dr. 
Mus it will be seen that a I efusal to warn our citizens may John Ww. Burgess, formerly professor: of constitutional and in- 
readily be accepted as an invitation to go to the limit, and an ternational law and at present dean of the faculty of political 
assurance that “the administration would back its position by science, philosophy, and pure science of Columbia University, 
force on that question if necessary,” “he understands that | op, the subject of the duty of Congress to declare real neutrality 
Congress has given him a free hand.” of America ; : 
Let us see, Mr. Speaker, what it is that the President asks The letter is as follows: 


in his letter to Mr. Pov. I quote the following: 
7" son a : the . lov ine : at DUTY OF CONGRESS TO DECLARE REAL NEUTRALITY OF AMERICA 
i@ report that there are divided counsels in Congress In regar 0 
the foreign policy of the Government is being made industrious use sits . rl tan San, Saree } 
of in foreign capitals. I believe that report to be false, but so long | To the EpiToR oF THE EveNinG MAIL. 
as it is anywhere credited, it can not fail to do the greatest harm Sir: Replying to many questions concerning the submarine contro- 
and expose the country to the most serious risks, I therefore feel ' versy between the Governments of this country and Germany, ! beg to 





’ 








_ — : Po = i 


n my humble judgment, the administration has woven around 
p of fallacies in regard to the international duties of 
i belligerents that it has become practically 
must take the matter in hand, extri 
elt-imposed bonds and set it upon th 


say that, 
itself such a we 
neutral governments towart 
helpless, and that Congress 
the administration from its st 
track again. . : ; 
—, eAministration made its first fatal mistake when if declared 
the people of this country and to the world that this Government 

‘ould not, in the course of a war, prohibit the manufacture and export 

of arms and munitions of war without committing a breach of neu- 

irality and thus giving the belligerent which considered itself put in 

disadvantage thereby a just cause of war upon us, - 

There is no such principle of international law as this and there are 
plenty of precedents against this groundless claim. To hold that this 
Government is unable lawfully to prohibit at any time the exportation 
of anything it chooses from its ports is to deny the sovereignty and 
independence of the Nation to regulate commerce without placing any 
such limitation on the power. : : oa les 

By all the principles and practices of public law this is purely a 
domestic question. The British Government itself, through the mouth 
of Mr. Gladstone, expressly declared it to be such in the year 1870. 
We put it on or take it off, said he, in accordance with the interests 
of our own people. I am unable to understand, and have never been 
able to understand, how the Government of the United States could 
make such a declaration. Even were it true, it would be the height 
of imprudenee and indiscretion to make it. It certainly has proved 
itself to be such. It has ees taken the only peaceable weapon 
out of our hands, with which we could have forced Great Britain to 
observe our rights of trade with other neutral countries and with her 
enemies in noncontraband articles, and has bound us hand and foot 
to the policy—the war policy—of Great Britain. : 

Happily, however, our Constitution vests in Congress, not the Presi- 
dent, the regulation of commerce. 

It is Congress, and Congress alone, which can prohibit the exporta- 
tion of munitions or anything else. It is Congress, therefore, which 
has the ultimate determination of the question whether the laying on 
of any such prohibition would be unneutral, and Congress, fortunately 
for us, has not yet committed itself to any such view as that an- 
nouneed by the administration. 

Again, the administration has proclaimed that no nation can change 
a rule of international law during the course of a war. It might have 
said that no one nation can change a rule of international law at 
any time, although Great Britain has been announcing to the world 
almost every month during the course of this war some change which 
she has claimed to make in the rules of international law obtaining 
at the beginning of the war, and this Government has acquiesced in 
them, either tacitly or under protests so mild as to be ineffective in 
all really important matters. t is, however, a principle laid down in 
all textbooks of international law that a sovereign nation may with- 
draw itself justly and rightfully from the observance of any so-called 
rule of international law or even from the express obligations of a 
treaty when it regards them as threatening to its own life and vital 
interests. 

But this high-sounding declaration of the administration about the 
inviolability of the rules of international law during the course of a 
war has no application at all to the matter which the administration 
is endeavoring to make it cover, viz, a warning by this Government to 
its citizens not to travel on the armed merchantmen of the belliger- 
ents. Pressed to its utmost limits, such warning is only an announce- 
ment to our citizens that the Government will not be responsible for 
their safety on such ships, that it will not plunge this country into the 
hates and horrors of war in order to attempt to avenge the accidents 
to a handful of inconsiderate, reckless, and unpatriotic men, who 
obstinately insist upon traveling on such ships. 

Can any man with one grain of common sense left in his cranium 
call that the changing by this Government of a rule of international 
law? Where is the rule of international law which requires any Gov- 
ernment to be responsible anywhere or at any time for the safety of 
its citizens? There is none and never has been. That is a question 
again of a purely domestic nature, 

You may call it, if you will, the refusal of the Government to 
attempt to enforce the enjoyment of a customary privilege. But that 
is just what neutral Governments are always doing in times of war. 
What is the recognition by neutral Governments of the right of visita- 
tion and search of neutral vessels by belligerents on the high seas, or 
of the right of belligerents to blockade enemy’s ports against neutral 
commerce, except a refusal on the part of the neutral Government to 
attempt to enforce the enjoyment of the customary privileges, or rights, 
if you prefer, of its citizens in reference to the freedom of the high 
sea or of entering the ports of a friendly nation? 

The manifest anxiety of the administration to work this domestic 
power of the Government of every sovereign nation over its relations to 
its own citizens around into some sort of a duty to the belligerents un- 
der the behests of international law is the thing of sinister import which 
no patriotic American citizen dare allow to escape his eye. Stripped of 
all the sophistries of rhetoric and presented in the full nakedness of 
its iniquity, it simply means that this Government and Nation shall 
acknowledge an obligation to Great Britain, Russia, and France to 
deliver safely in their ports the arms and munitions of war sold to 
them in this country under the cover of the imperiled persons of 
American citizens. 

This pseudo obligation is termed the right of American citizens, and 
the maintenance of it is called a question of national honor! Was 
there ever such folly manifested before in responsible places? To me 
such a course of argumentation is making straight for national dis- 
honor. It is making straight also for national catastrophe. No gov- 
ernment dare bruise the intelligence, conscience, and the sense of jus- 
tice. fairness, and truth of its citizens by any such legal fallacies. 
Phat conscience and that sense of truth will sooner or later reyolt 
against such bonds and rend them asunder. 

: You can not fool all the people all the time.” 

These are the reasons of my conviction that Congress should now 
take the submarine warfare controversy into its own hands for solution 
and should at once set aside this tictitious international law which the 
administration has invented, to the serious impairment of our national 
sovereignty over our own domestic questions. 

Congress and not the administration is, under our Constitution, the 
ene a law and international obligation for our cit- 
szens, administration by its erroneous interpretations of both in- 
has bound itself hand and foot to 
; It has rendered itself impotent to a 
Congress, however, is as yet uncommitted, and should therefore 









te 


ternational and constitutional law 
the policy of Great Britain. 
freely. 
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as constructive, 
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The McLemore Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. BEAKES, 
OF MI¢ GAN 
IN roe House or Represen’ VES 

Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Speaker, on this momentous « 
as Representatives of the American people are called 
take a stand in reference to a question which requires 
diplomatic handling, I wish to raise my voice Al 
and to raise it for peace. In tl dreadful holocaust 
when all the great nations of the earth excepting 
United States are locked in a death encounter, each s i 
every nerve to best the other. and none observing ar 
rights of neutrals that they do not feel they have to ol 
each man here should s> act as to aid in keeping our b d 
country out of the holocaust. For 18 long months P le 
Wilson has maintained the honor and dignity of America and 
kept us at peace. Many delicate and difficult diplomat itua- 
tions have been successfully met, and we are at peace. Shiv 1 
this House now step in and usurp any of the diplomati ers 
which the Constitution, wisely, I think, imposes upon the 
Executive? If we can not trust the President, whom can 
trust? Surely this House, with 485 men of different minds, i 
not fitted to pursue a straight and firm course through 
dangerous storm clouds which threaten the ship of state. The 
ship can not survive with 4385 pilots. When danger threatens, 
there must be but one pilot, who knows his business, who is 
unafraid, possessed of one idea, filled with one determination 
that of bringing the sitip into a safe and peaceful harbor. And 
when danger threatens it is the duty of every man of the crew 
to sustain the pilot. It is a duty the United States es to 
itself and to the world to remain neutral. It is the duty of each 
representative of the American people to remain neutral li 
is a duty the United States owes to its citizens to protect 
lawful rights of American citizens; among these rights 
freedom of the seas. 

International law is not what our reason tells us ought to 
international law. It is what the nations of the worl 
agreed upon. We can not surrender part of our right 
international law to one nation without being called uy 
surrender other such rights to another nation. We m 
in the end maintain it all or surrender it all. For u 
with one only of the warring powers to change inte 
law would not be to maintain our neutrality. 

The McLemore resolution should never have been | 
in this Congress. It is not neutral resolution. O1 
shows that it was not drawn with a clear knowledge 
national law. On its face it shows that it was not a1 
an exact knowledge of facts. It has no busil 
tainly has no business on the calendars of an American ¢ 
Its long preambles set forth facts based only 
ports, reports which have been denied vehement] 
have been affirmed. In a delicate diplomatic situat 
House to declare mere newspaper rumors reflecting 
integrity of one of the powers at » he facts? De 
| absolutely, as this resolution declares, that Great B 
| secret orders, has armed her merchant ships and mar 
| with “concealed and disguised” nay flier ( 
| instructions to use these guns for « isi 
resolution admits in express terms that the proof wl 
| exists is not yet in the hands of the Amerié G 
Why, then, should we declare fact ere st: 
seer that Germany has claimed these to | 
Members of this House have no 1 | 
statements that Germany so cl 
knowledge beyond newspaper st G B 
denies ever issuing such ord If pro to } t 
the American Government 
resolution have waited 
Is this resolution an ‘ | 
'yotes? If that i 
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or the gentleman does not know as I do the loyaity which under- 
lies the German character. 
In my home county practically half the voters are either of 
German birth or German descent. As between Great sritain | 
nd Germany, their sympathies are, of course, with the Father- 

and, and none of us can blame them for that; but if the ques- 
tion ever comes, and God forbid that it should ever come, be- 
tween their standing behind the German Kaiser or the Ameri- 
| 


an President, I know that the great mass of them will stand 
firmly and loyally behind the American President. And another 
thing, the German blood is not a cowardly blood. Our citizens 
of German descent will not admire one who truckles for their 
votes or who shows that he doubts their loyalty to the land of 


their adoption or birth. If this resolution, which not only 
warns American citizens off of merchant ships, but also declares 
that we will net protect American rights on the high seas, was 
not a futile bid for the German vote, then it must have been for 
ihe ignoble purpose of securing peace by abdicating in advance 


American rights on the seas. When a weak and puny Natien, 
we fought one war with Great Britain for those rights. Shall 
we now, a great and powerful Nation, out of fear alone, abdicate 
those rights? I yield to no man in my desire for peace, but I 
want peace with honor. If out of fear we surrender now to 
Germany, later out of fear we may surrender to Great Britain. 
When the dogs of war are loose, as at present, the coward who 
slinks before them has not as much chance of escape as the 
brave man who faces them. Much of the wonderful success 
which has so far attended the German and Austrian arms has 
been due to the fact that one man, the Kaiser, has had charge, 
ind the Germans and the Austrians have stood loyally behind 
him. One man for 18 trying months has successfully upheld 
America’s honor and rights and kept us at peace. He and his 
Secretary of State are the only men who know all the facts. 
Of necessity diplomacy is for the most part secret until its ob- 
jects are accomplished. No man wants honorable peace more 
than Woodrow Wilson, and certainly none of us are better able 
to maintain it. And so every true American patriot should 
endeavor to uphold the hands of America’s President, contend- 
ing now with one nation for the protection of American lives 
and now with another fer the protection of American property. 

I do not regard the American who would, out of a spirit of 
bravado or needlessly, expose his country to the danger of war 
by traveling on merchant ships of the warring nations as an 
American patriot. But certainly if threats of a torpedo would 
not deter him a warning by this body would have no effect. 
if he is unpatriotic enough to risk the welfare of his country he 
would care little for the mere warning of an American Con- 
gress. And certainly the State Department, without issuing 
any statement that it is not prepared to defend American 
rights, is doing more than a mere warning can to keep Ameri- 
ean citizens out of danger by making it extremely difficult to 
secure the passport necessary to board the ships unless clear 
proof of the necessity of travel is shown. But what can be 
thought of any representative of the American people who 
would vote fer a resolution that would say te any nation on 
earth that they could with impunity take the life of an Ameri- 
ean citizen traveling in a manner hitherto recognized in inter- 
national law as lawful? 





The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tre House or Representatives. 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, this is a time for honest 
thinking and plain speaking. All admit that our country stands 
quivering on the perilous edge of the ealdren of war. Men 
who will stand palsied and permit, by either their action or 
nonaction, 100,000,000 people to be drawn into this awful car- 
nage of slaughter because, forseoth, their vote or the expres- 
sion of their views might result in political destruction are un- 
worthy a seat in this high place. If the bugle call ef war 
should sound I doubt if there is a single Member of this House, 
including these over age and physically exempt, who would 
not gladly and heroically follow the Stars and Stripes inte the 
jaws of death. If he would do this to the strains of martial 
music and the rythm of marching feet, why is he not willing 
to suffer political death and martyrdom by acting with like 





courage and speaking the real truth—a truth which he will 
|; admit in private—in the presence of a very grave situation 
with which we stand face to face? Let no man deceive him- 
self. This issue is clear-cut, and it ought to be met with cour- 
age, without equivocation, and without regard to political con- 
sequences. 


The President, in his letter under date of February 29 io 


Mr. Pou, acting chairman of the Rules Committee of the Hou 
said: 


The report that there are divided counsels In Congress in reg 


to the foreign policy of the Government is being made industrious ) 
ef in foreign capitals. 1 believe that report to be false; but so | 
as it is anywhere credited, it can not fail to do the greater harm : 
expose the country to the most serious risks. I therefore feel justi‘ 
in asking that your committee will permit me to urge an early 
upon the resolution with regard to travel on armed merchantmen w! 
have recently been so much talked about, in order that there may 
afforded an immediate opportunity for public discussion and 
upon them and that all doubts and conjectures may be swept away 
eur foreign relations once more cleared of damaging misunderstand 


The President said in so many words that he desired a vote 


“upon the resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchant 


men, which have recently been so much talked about, in order 
that there may be afforded an immediate opportunity for public 
discussion and action.” On what? Why, of course. on the mit- 
ter of citizens of the United States traveling on these arny 
merchantmen. Are we doing that to-day? No! What are w 
doing? We are attempting, by parliamentary legerdemain. to 
avoid discussing and voting on the very question the Preside: 
says he wishes discussed and acted upon. 


The situation would be very humorous if it were not so seri 


ous. It is this: Last Saturday the Committee on Foreign Af 
fairs reported House resolution 147, commonly known as the 
McLemore resolution, to the House, with the following recom 
mendation : 


That House resolution 147, known as the McLemore resolution, be 


reported to the House with the recommendation that it do lie on th 
table. Under the practice and precedents in this country the conduct 
of diplomatic negotiations has been left to the President, and with this 
practice the committee does not feel it proper for the House of Repre 
sentatives to interfere. We have confidence that if the President 
reaches a point in any negotiations with foreign Governments 
which he has exhausted his power in the premises, he will in the usua! 
we report all facts and circumstances to Congress for its consider: 
tion. 


Under the rules of the House this placed the resolution on the 


table. So on yesterday the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss}, 
in order that the House might vote to lay it on the table again, 
asked that it be taken from the table and placed on the calen- 
dar. Now we are called on to do what? Not to vote on whether 
or not Congress thinks American citizens should refrain from 
taking passage on armed merchantmen of belligerent nations 
loaded with arms, munitions, and soldiers, but to lay the M: 


Lemore resolution back on the table, where it was placed by the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. We are marching up the bill! 
in order that we may march down again. 


I shall vote to lay the McLemore resolution on the table if we 


are prohibited from amending it. It contains nine “ whereases.” 
These numerous “ whereases ” contain statements of fact which 
no one can say are true or false. For this reason I can not 


vote for this particular resolution. I am a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House and I tried there 
to amend this resolution, first, by voting for the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD}. 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD offered before the committee the following 
substitute : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that all citizens of thé 
United States should be warned that a serious controversy has arisen 
in relation to the arming of merchant vessels and the method of waging 
submarine warfare by the nations engaged in the European war; that 
the President is conducting negotiations with the belligerents for th: 
purpose of securing an understanding concerning the disputed points 
of international law involved; that the House has full confidence that 
in the conduct of these negotiations the President will leave nothing 
undone in bis efforts to safeguard the honor and peace of the Repub 
and the rights of its citizens; that pending such negotiations no citize: 
of the United States should take passage on an armed ship of any o! 
the belligerent nations, lest his recklessness in so doing might piu 
our country into war; that by the passage of this resolution it is not 
intended to express any opinion upon the question of international! law 
involved. 

Had this resolution been adopted and reported to fhe House 
with a favorable report, the President's request for a discus 
sion and a vote on the propriety of our citizens riding on arme:! 
merchantmen during the time he is conducting our very delicate 
foreign relations could have been settled in a manner that 
would have left no possible doubt as to the views of the House 
By taking the action here proposed nothing will be setticd 
and we will find ourselves in the position of another high law- 
making body, which acted on this question last week and has 
been attempting to ascertain ever since just what action was 
taken, 
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of international law involved nor the right of citizens of 
neutral country to take passage on a merchant ship of a bel 
ligerent. whether armed for offensive or defensive purposes 
To say the least, it is a question not altogether free from 
doubt. It is an axiom of the law that when the reason for a 


law ceases the law dies also. The international law on the sub 
‘act of arming merchantmen grew out of conditions that obtained 
in another age—an age when pirates infested the seas and before 


the day of submarines. I am willing to accept the views of our 
Secretary of State on this subject. On January 18 of this year 
he addressed a note to the belligerents, as follows: 





It is a matter of deepest interest to my Government to bring to an 
end, if possible, the dangers of life which attend the use ¢ ibmarines 
as at present employed in destroying enemy commerce on the high 
seas, since on any merchant vessel of belligerent nationality there may 
be citizens of the United States who have taken passage or membel 
o* the crew in the exercise of their recegnized rights ¢ neutral I 


assume your Government is equally solicitous to protect their nationals 
from the exceptional hazards which are presented by their passage on 
merchant vessels through these portions of the high seas in which under 
sea craft of the enemy are operating. 

While I am fully : 
batunts, regardless of their sex, which has resuited from the present 
method of destroying merchant vessels without removing the persons on 






ve to the appalling loss of life among noncom 





beard to places of safety, and while I view that practi as contrary to 
those humane principles which should contro! belligerents in th yn 
duct of their naval operations, I do not feel that a belligerent should 


| om 


effectiveness 


be deprived of the proper use of submarines in the 
merce, since those instruments of war have prove 
in this practical branch of warfare on the high 

In order to bring submarine warfare within the general rules of in 
national law and the principles of bumanity without destroying 
efficiency in the destruction of commerce, | believe that a formula m 
be found which, though it may require slight modification of the pre 
dent generally followed by nations prior to the employment of the 
marine, will appeal to the sense of justice and fairness of all the bel 
ligerents in the present war. 

Your Government will understand that in seeking the formula or rule 
of this nature I approach it of necessity from the point of view of a 
neutral, but I believe that it will be equally efficacious in preserving t 
lives of noncombatants on merchant vessels of belligerent nutionalities 

My comments on this subject are predicated on the following proposi 
tions : 

First. A noncombatant has a right to traverse the high seas in a mer 
chant vessel entitled to fly a belligerent flag, to rely upon the observance 
of the rules of international law and principles of humanity, and if the 
vesse! is approached by the naval vessel of another belligerent the 
merchant vessel of enemy nationality sheuid not be attacked without 
being ordered to stop 

Second. An enemy merchant vessel, when ordered to do so by a bel 
ligerent submarine, should immediately stop. 

Third. Such -vessel shouid not be attacked after being ordered to stop 
less it attempts to flee or to resist In case it ceases to flee 
ist the attack should be discontiuued 

Fourth. In the event that it is impossible to place a prize crew on 
board of an enemy merchant vi 1! or to convoy her into port the vessel 
muy be sunk, provided the crew and passengers have been removed to a 
place of safety. 

In complying with the foregoing principles, which in my opinion 
embody the principal rule, the strict observance of which will insure 
the life of a noncombatant on a merchant vessel which is intercepted 
by a submarine, | am not unmindful of the obstacles which would be 
met by undersea craft as commerce destroyers. 

Prior to the year 1915 belligerent operdtions ag: 
merce on the high seas bad been conducted with crui 

rmaments. In these conditions international law [ 

merchant vesse} to carry armament for defensive purposes without 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right seems 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of 
war, and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the 
fact that it could not be used effectively in offensive against enemy 
naval yessels, while it could defend the merchantmen against the gen 
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erally inferior armament of piratical ships and ers 
The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relation 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 





shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to s 


is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even met t D 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectiy t st 





the submarine. 
Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from tl main 


trade channels of the sea and privateering bas been abolist Cor 
sequently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground 1 purpose 
to render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and searc! 


*h by them. <Any armament, therefo 
seem to have the character of an offensive 





i‘ merchant vessel would 
irmament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy characte 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the remov o 
place of safety of persons on board, it would vot seem just nor rea 
sonable that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with 
these requirements, to expose itself to almost certain destruction by 
the guns on board the merchant vessel, 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents 
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col unce with sound public policy. There is on the statute 
books of the United States at this time a law prohibiting the 
carrying of passengers on trains which convey explosives. If 
this is a wise provision of the law, why is it net also a good 


ute when applied to the sea? We now prohibit, by statute, 
the carrying of concealed weapons and, in many States, all 
character of weapons. We prohibit marriages between the 
whites and the blacks. In a number of States the sale of 
liquors is prohibited, and in practically all of the States it is 
impossible to purchase poisons or narcotic drugs. In times of 
great excitement and riot people are prohibited from congregating 
on the streets and all saloons and places of public amusement 
are closed. When riot stalks abroad in the land and the pas- 
sions of men run high, people are warned to remain at home and 
not add fuel to the maddening flames. Why is all this done? 
[t is the result of ages of experience and organized society has 
decreed, under circumstances of this kind, the individual citi- 
zen should for the moment curtail his pleasure in the interest 
of the whole people and for the public good. 

At this time when all the nations of Europe are on fire with 
the mad passions of war and when it is suggested that citizens 
for the moment do no act that would hinder the President in 
cuiding our country in safety through the perils of that conflict. 
we are answered that the interest, the hi: ippiness, and the blood 
of nll our citizens is not to be weighed against the abstract 

ight of one foolish man or knave, and in the name of patriotism 

the withering finger of scorn is pointed at those who do not 
believe that this Nation should be hurled headlong into armed 
conflict because of the caprice of some silly fool. 

Mr. Speaker, I had intended to vote against the previous 
question on the adoption of the rule until the gentleman from 
{illinois [Mr. MANN] disclosed what was in the minds of the 
minority should the previous question be adopted. We has just 
read to us what the minority intends to offer, and it is this: 

Strike out all after the word “ 
ihe following: 

‘The resolution and preamble shall both be open to amendment, with 
the following amendment considered as pending, to wit: 

* Strike out beth the preamble and the resolution and insert in lieu 
thereof the following : 

“ ‘Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Representatives citi- 

ns of the United States, under existing conditions and irrespective of 
the ‘ir legal rights, ought to refrain from taking passage on armed vessels 
of belligerent nations except in case of imperative necessity,’ and the 
consideration of the resolution and amendments thereto shall proceed 
under the five-minute rule to a final vote on passage.” 


debate,” where it last occurs, and inzert 


It is evident that such a resolution as this would leave us in 
the exact position we now oceupy. Every manufacturer of 
munitions who is trading with the allies, every Wall Street 
bunker who is loaning them money, and every highbrow who 
desires to cross the ocean for financial or foolish reasons would 
be exempt under this resolution. No exemption should be made. 
There are an abundance of neutral vessels belonging to the 
citizens of Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the United 
States that meke regular trips across the Atlantie to carry all 
the people who desire to go from this country to Europe on 
legitimate business, 

I regret that this matter has gotten into such a condition that 
the meimbership of the House can not vote directly for or against 
the question involved. The only effect the resolution proposed 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] would be to re- 
quest the poor people of the country to remain off these ships 
while extending to _the wealthy people the right to take passage 
on them. 

The spirit of recklessness and utter abandon, the contempt 
felt by some people who claim to be American citizens for the 
lives and happiness of their fellow citizens, is illustrated by the 
remarks of Charles Bellows, of Brooklyn, N. Y¥., who sailed on 
the Sd of this month on the White Star liner Canopic. The 
news item carried in the papers on the morning of March 4 
read : 

Capt. James said that in the event of his encountering an enemy 

ioymarine he would make every effort to clude it. The use of the 

ins would depend on circumstances. 

two of the Americans were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bellows, of 30 
Peirrep: ut Street, Brooklyn. Mr. Bellows is an importer, and with his 


wife has ons the trip through the danger zone three times. When 


asked if he did not fear to sail in view of the captain's announcement, 
he said 


iby no means, IT have run blockades before this, and so has my 
wife, and I really enjoy the thrills that come with it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think a man who is capable of treating so 
serious 2 matter, fraught with such grave consequences to the 
pence, the happiness, and the welfare of 100,000,000 people, 
should be restrained the same as we would restrain an escaped 
madman, Ata time when practically all Europe is aflame with 
the mad passions of war, and when the sparks are falling, as 
the President tells us,-even in our own country across the 
Atlantic—8,000 miles away—I ean not consent for our citizens 
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to walk into the blazing furnace with wneover 
kerosene on their shoulders, knowing as we all know that if it 
should be ignited an explosion would result that will plunge 
us into the charnel house of bloody war, L do not believe we 
ought to permit our country to be placed in a position where 
it would be possible for one of its citizens, so choughtless of its 
peace, its welfare, its happiness, its prosperity, by gallivantine 
over the high seas on armed merchantmen for the measiy pm 
pose of enjoying a “thrill,” to levy so great a sacrifice on th 
mothers of this Republic. It were well to remember {] 
war should come these travelers will have already enjoyed al 
the “thrills that come with it” they desire, and countless 
thousands of the young men of our land—the very flower of ifs 
manhood—will march away never to return, and those wly 
survive will come home maimed and pitiful reminders of the 
folly of reckless “ thrillers.” 

Mr. Speaker, the newspapers report that the action taken } 
the Senate when it tabled the Gore substitute was entire 
satisfactory to the President, so when the Committee on Foreic; 
Affairs met last Friday to consider the matter I offered ths) 
substitute as a substitute for the McLemore resolution, wit! 
report that it be tabled in the House. My motion was 
follows: 

Strike out all of House resolution 147 after the enacting 
substitute the following: 

‘That the sinking by a German submarine of an armed mercha 
vessel of her public enemy resulting in the death of a citizen of th 
United States would constitute a just and sufficient cause of war by 
tween the United States and the German Empire, and that the res: 
tion as amended be reported to the House with the recommendati 
that it iie on the table. Under the practice and precedents in th 
country the conduct of diplomatic negotiations has been left to 1} 
President, and with this practice the committee does not feel it prop 
for the House of Representatives to interfere. We have conten 
that if the President reaches a point in any negotiations with forci 
Governments at which he has exhausted his power in the premises | 
will, in the usual way, report all facts and circumstances to Congr 
for its consideration.” 

When the Shackleford substitute was voted down I submit! 
this, as I felt it would more nearly permit the membership 
ithe House to vote on the real question than by submitting 1! 
McLemore resolution. By laying this resolution on the tab 
the House would have said, as the Senate did in a negative way 
that it did not believe that a citizen's death, resulting as the 
recited, would constitute a just and sufficient cause of war. 

Mr. Speaker, the President said to the committee, throug 
its chairman, Mr. Froop, that if an armed merchantman carry 
ing one of our citizens should be sunk by a submarine withou 
warning this country would not be plunged into war without 
the whole matter being submitted to the Congress, and the con 
mittee in making its report on this resolution used this lu 
guage: 

We have confidence that if the President reaches a point in any neg: 
tiations with foreign Governments at which he has exhausted his pow 
in the premises he will, in the usual way, report all facis to the Col 
gress for its consideration. 

I therefore feel sure that our country will not be plunged int: 
war unless there is a real, a substantial necessity for such 
action—a necessity that appeals to the honor, the dignity, and 
the prestige of our country—and that war will not be brought 
about, if it should finally come, which God forbid, on account 
of the rashness of some pusillanimous and pitiful madcap. 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs also re- 
ported to the committee that the President said he desired ac 
tion by the committee, but did not desire to be understood : 
requesting any member of the committee to take any partic an rT 
course of action. 

Mr. Speaker. I am willing to trust Woodrow Wilson with the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. His patience, his restraint. his 
great abilities, and his passions for peace, as disclosed by his 
past conduct, convince me that he will not be precipitated into 
the maelstrom of the European conflict until all honorable 
means for peaceful settlement of any difficulties that may arise 
have been exhausted. For this reason 1 did not introduce a res 
olution on this subject. For this reason, as a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. when it was reported 
to me that the President did not want the matter acted upon, | 
joined with the other members of that committee and held the 
resolution in the committee. I think now that this agitation, 
this discussicn, will not be productive of good. 

Under the usages and precedents of our country, the President 
is the proper party to conduct diplomatic negotiations, and I 
doubt if any action taken by the Congress will add strength to 
his arm. I fear it may hamper him in his efforts for peaceful 
settlement of a very delicate controversy. I wish it were not 
here, for I can see no good that will flow from our action, no 
matter what it may be. 

But since the matter is here, Mr. Speaker, I must perform 
my duty as the Representative of nearly 250,000 American 
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citizens as God gives me the light to see the right I know t t 
politicians who have always opposed me wil cust of 
faltering in support of the President at a very critical ti I 
know that the changes will be rung on the pnatriotis of a 
nlendid people who, when the critical hour arrives, will st 1 
w their country against the world without counting the cost. 
But those who attempt, by appeals to patriotism, to bee! 1 th 
scene here involved will be confounded. They are tr it 
he lives, the happiness, and the homes of a | lred , 
en who are ready and willing to die for the | J 
selorv of this Republic, but who are unwilling to send 
nsands of mothers and wives and children on life’s weary 
vay with the sad and bitter message that son and husband 
nd father will come home no more, that a few reckles nd 
ish people may enjoy a “thrill.” 
Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States are not yet 
ite ready to issue an insurance policy on every cargo of 


munition that sails from our ports ahoard arn 


en, forsooth, because some hired madman, a cif 

untry, may be a passenger. When we flash the 

orld ‘that the United States proposes to take a han 

var if an armed ship carrying one of its citizens is sunk, 
here fs little doubt that such a ship will be sunk and an op- 
portunity afforded us to engage in the contest. The belligerents | 
on both sides would like an ally that could furnish the a 
tion and food and pay the bills. .This is a splendid time 


patriotism—a patriotism that places the interests of our 


hove the interests of any or all of the countries of th« 
World. 

The fact that the premium on an insurar policy fot 
afety of armed merchantmen of any of the foreign cou 


now at war would be paid in the blood of our youn; 
should sober us and not permit action to he taken here t 
that is likely to involve us in the inferno of slaughter now 





enacted on the snow-crowned battle fields of distressed 

In my anxiety to see our country pursue a course of h 
neutrality that will permit us in the future, 
walk upright amid the conflagration that 
bravest and best manhood of all Europe, I can not cle my eyes 
to the fact—for fact it is—should war come t i 
empty seats around the firesides of the homes out yond 
Oklahoma. There will be many sad fcrewells as our yout 
in the morning of life, with high hopes and brave Learts, mar 
awa, to the music of war to return no more until -hey at 
from the silent city of the dead. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thinking of the mothers and the wives who 
will de required to pay the awful price in the loneliness that will! 
come from silent lips and vacant chairs. And yet, Mr. Speaker, 
there are those of our fellow citizens who would be 
others to pay this awful price from emotions of sympathy or 
friendship for one side or the other in the cortest. Ther 
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called 


sacrifice that the nation might win whose bonds they hold. 
None of the warring nations are free from the just charge of 
violating the rights of neutrals. Germany has conceded that it 
was wrong to sink the unarmed Lusitania. England i. quite as 
much an outlaw against internationa. law and the rights of 
neutrals when she arbitrarily prohibits the shipment of non- 
contraband articles to her enemies without establishing an 
effective blockade. She was quite as wrong when she confiscated 
the cotton during its voyage to Germany and paid our farmers 
6 cents a pound for an article that had been sold for 20 cents. 
War is not a Sunday-school affair. Battles are not opened by 
the singing of hymns. Nations engaged in deadly conflict for 
their very existence of necessity can not be overpunctilious 
of the rights of idle curiosity seekers who wander into the zone 
where shot and shell furnish the only music to the dying ear. An 
enraged man, standing on the streets fighting a duel to the death, 
would hardly be expected to cease shooting if his enemy should 
take refuge and continue the contest from behind some neutral. 
Our regard for the neutral who would permit himself to be used 
as a shield under such circumstances would not be very high 
There are no more truthful thoughts than those contained in 

Shelley’s Queen Mab. 

War is the statesman’s game, the priest's delight, 

The lawyer's jest, the hired assassin‘’s trade; 

And, to those royal murderers whose mean thrones 

Are bought by crime and treachery and gore, 

The bread they eat, the staff on which they lean. 

” * . * 


* * * The pestilence that stalks 

In gloomy triumph through some eastern land 
Is less destroying. They cajole with gold, 
And promises of fame, the thoughtless youth 
Already crushed with servitude; he knows 
His wretchedness too late, and cherishes 
Repentance for his ruin, when his doom 

Is sealed im gold and blood! 
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May we not fairly infer that this military frenzy may spread 
to our beloved country and cause us to be embroiled, with or 
without cause, with some of the nations of the earth? God for- 
bid that such should be the case! But history, experience, and 
reason teaches that “in times of peace prepare for war,” and 
we are always in danger of the savage and violent parts of our 
nature asserting themselves and blasting our hopes and expecta- 
tions of that glorious time when— 

Drums shail beat no longer, 
And the battle flags be furled 


In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


In vue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, in considering the question 
underiying any resolution by Congress concerning armed bel- 
ligerent merchantmen there should be borne in mind certain 
fixed principles of international law, and also certain undis- 
puted facts which constitute a situation to which these prin- 
ciples of law are applicable. It is unquestioned that an un- 
armed merchantman of a belligerent nation may not be de- 
stroyed by an enemy warship until reasonable provision has 
been made for the safety of its passengers and crew, provided, 
however, that such merchantiman neither offers resistance nor 
attempts to escape. This same principle of law applies also 
to belligerent merchantmen who are armed for defense only. 
It has been suggested that the reasors for applying this prin- 
ciple to such merchantmen were as follows: The prevalence 
of piracy at the time of the development of this principle ren- 
dered it inexpedient for any ship to sail the seas without some 
means with which to protect herself against the sea robbers, 
and such armament for that purpose was incapable of inflicting 
serious damage to a war vessel. Be that as it may, the prin- 
ciple is recognized as valid existing law. 

The war between the central powers and the allies has 
brought into naval warfare a bew weapon—the submarine. 
The legitimacy of the use of the weapon is manifestly admitted 
by all the powers, including this country, because all the pow- 
ers, including this country, have heretofore built and equipped 
such boats. Therefore the submarine, being a recognized war 
vessel, differs in no respect from any other type of war vessel, 
such as the dreadnaught, cruiser, or destroyer, with regard to 
the rules it must observe and the principles of law applicable 
to its use. What any war vessel may legally do, a submarine 
may Whatever is prohibited to any war vessel is likewise 
prohibited to a submarine, It may well be that the develop- 
ment of this naval arm may in time alter established rules of 
warfare and other international principles regarding the rights 
of noncombatants, whether of a belligerent or neutral nation. 
Such is not the case at present. As has repeatedly been said, 
while the game is in progress the rules may not be changed. 
Therefore the principles of law to which I referred at the be- 
ginning are applicable to the submarine. 

Let us now examine the admitted facts which make up the 
situation to which this law is to be applied. The submarine as 
it is at present constructed is extremely vulnerable. Such arma- 
ment which in the past has been classified as armament for 
defense only, with reference to then known war vessels, now 
with reference to the submarine may constitute offensive arma- 
went, 

A belligeren® merchantman thus armed, coupled with the pur- 
pose of destroying submarines when occasion arises, does not, 
in my opinion, come within the principle of international law 
to which I referred. To the submarine such a vessel stands to 
all intents and purposes in the position of a formidable and 
dangerous combative opponent, and the submarine consequently 
has the same rights with reference to it as it has with refer- 
ence to any other armed enemy ship. Here the acknowledged 
principles of law and the ascertained facts end in our present 
situation. That any belligerent merchantmen, armed ostensibly 
for defense, have instructions or the intention of attacking sub- 
marines has not as yet been established, although asserted. But 
the fact whether such instructions or such an intention exists 
er not goes to the very crux of the controversy, 


do. 
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Now, what is the duty of Congress in the premises? 


Mani- 
festly to leave the ascertainment of the facts and the insistence 
upon the application of the proper legal principles thereto, in 
so far as they affect the rights of Americans, to the administra- 
tive branch of the Government to which the Constitution in- 


trusts it. It has been said that the passage or defeat of any 
resolution suggesting the inexpediency of Americans sailing 
upon armed belligerent merchantmen would mean cither that 
Congress did or did not support the President in his insistence 
upon the rights of American citizens; and, further, that ir 
passage would embarrass the President and injuriously affec; 
the progress of the negotiations he is now conducting. That js 
not so. A resolution so drawn does not expressly or impliedly 
surrender a singie right we have under the established princi- 
ples of international law, nor does it serve notice upon the 
President or any foreign Government that Congress does no 
expect him to insist upon every American right. Congress do 
demand and the people do demand that the President presery 
the dignity and the honor of the country by insisting that 
rights everywhere be respected, whether on land or sea. | 
Mexico or in Europe, the people insist not only that their liv: 
be safe but that their mail shall be inviolate and that thx 
commerce with other neutrals be free. No American wants a: 
American right surrendered. Every American wants Americ 
rights maintained, from whatever quarter they are invaded 

But such a resolution gives some sound advice to those peo; 
who are so unspeakably wicked or so abysmally foolish 
wantonly to jeopardize the peace and welfare of their hundr 
million of fellow citizens by the exercise of a technical rig 
Abstention from the exercise of a right is not at all inco: 
sistent with the assertion of the existence of the right. By su: 
conduct recognition of the right may be won by an appeal t 
reason and law. Another course may lead to indescribab 
catastrophe. 

Any American who wants in the present situation to exerci 
this disputed right of sailing on an armed belligerent vessel h 
not in his heart, first of all, the best interests of his countr 
Hyphenated Americanism is not predicated upon crigin, | 
upon state of mind. He who gives his first consideration to ¢) 
welfare and prosperity and happiness of the American peop! 
no matter on which side of the European conflict his sympat! 
may be, is a true American, although he may have received | 
naturalization papers yesterday. He who would subvert 
welfare, prosperity, and happiness of the American Nat 
to the success of either of the belligerents is hyphenated, tho 
his lineage dates back to the earliest settlers. 

Montc air, N. J., March | 


Ilion. FrepertcKk R, LEHLBACH, 


Washingion, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In connection with the report in to-day’s Newark Ev: 
News that you are in favor of obeying the German Emperor's sugges 
that Americans be warned not to travel en ships which carry defe 
armament, I would like to ask a question or two: 

In view of the acknowledged fact that the present prosperous con 
tion of the country is due wholly to the large exportation of its produ 
is a friend of mine who is now a representative of the Internatio: 
Harvester Co., at Paris, and who has crossed the Atlantic twice sir 
the war began “ unspeakabiy wicked and abysmally foolish "’ becaus: 
he and his company are trying to hold their export business togeth: 
thereby adding to the prosperity of this country? He is a man \ 
splendid character and certainly no fool, in spite of your sweepi! 
assertion, and I feel is entitled to protection by his and our Govern 
ment, Joy riding across the Atlantic has lost its popularity, so tho 
who go are really serving in the cause of their country’s welfar 
There are very few of thein now, however, for a few days ago a larg 
liner left New York with only three passengers. 

Is it strange that American manufacturers are slow to enter foreig: 
markets when hyphenated Congressmen seriously consider warnin 
them not to send representatives outside the 3-mile limit except at thei: 
own risk? The Germans have taken the lives of many Americans who 
have sailed on unarmed liners and none where the boat was armed, 
and as our Government has been impotent to exact reparation, it would 
seem that the only way was for each boat to try to protect itself. — 

The attitude of some of our legislators on this matter is rather effec: 
tively shown by a paraphrase of an old familiar rhyme— 

Congress, may I get export trade? 
Oh, yes, my darling daughter ; 
But your clothes you'll lose in a German raid, 
So don’t go near the water. 
Yours, truly, Grover B. SMITH. 
Hovusgs or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOLIC Liquor TRAFFIC, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1916. 
Mr. Grover D. SMITH, 
275 Claremont Avenuc, Montclair, N. J. 


Dear Mr. Smit: No authority on international law nor the Govern- 
ment of any civilized power has ever contended or does now contend 
that an armed vessel capable of destroying any kind of a warship, in- 
cluding a submarine whose master has explicit instructions from his 
Government to attack a submarine on _s comes under the rule laid 
down for the protection of unarmed vessels or vessels armed for defense 
only. In order to take a merchantman out of the protection of the rule ‘ 
two facts must exist: (1) The presence of sufficient armament for the 

urpose, and (2) the instructions and intention of attacking, not resist- 8 
ng, a submarine at sight. In the present controversy the first fact is 4 
established, the second is in dispute. If the President, with the assist- 
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ance of the Department of State, after exnmining the evidence should 
come to the conclusion that such vessels are armed for offense, then 
they are not under the protection of this principle of international law. 
If he comes to the conclusion that they are armed for defense o , ther 
they do come within the rule, and Americans sailing thereon are ent 
to protection. The determination of this fact was the subject m: 
of the pending negotiations between the President and the representa- 
tives of foreign Governments, and under the Constitution his jurisdi 

tion was exclusive and Congress had no right to interfere in any way. 
The President very properly resented the suggestion that Congress might 
interfere with him in his exercise of this prerogative. Then suddenly 
he unreasonably, illogically, and petulantly reversed his correct attitude 









and is insisting that Congress take immediate action on this subject 
over which it has no jurisdicticn. 
If the facts as found by the President determine that an American 


has the right to sail on the class of vessels now in dispute, of course 





he is entitled to full protection in the exercise of that right by this | 
Government. If the President finds the facts to be otherwise, then } 
does so at his own risk. What possible surrender of any right is 
involved in exercising the prudence of sailing on vessels other than | 
of the class whose status is as yet undetermined, particularly when 
any part of the world can be reached upon other ships. I did not say, 
nor have I ever said, that J would vote for Congress in any way to | 
interfere with the functions of the President in this matter or to cm- 
barrass him in their exercise. I did not say, nor have I said, that I 
would cote for any of the resolutions now pending in either House. 
I did not say, nor have I ever said, that I would vote for anything 


that did not in express terms make clear that Congress and the people 


expect the President firmly to insist upon every American right, and 
that Congress will back him up in his course. If the President would 
only let Congress mind its own business and not cry before he is hurt 
it would be easier to support him. As Senator Wapsworti, of New 


York, whom even you would hardly call hyphenated, aptly remarked, 
“7 am trying to stand by the President, but I am no leapfrog.” 

While I am on the subject of the hyphen, permit me to say 
words, which but for your most unjust accusation would not be in 
good taste. My grandfather was a freec-soiler before the Republican 
Party was dreamed of, and in 1856, although a clergyman, took active 
part in the organization of tl tepublican Party in New Jersey. He 
was a close adviser of Gov. Marcus L. Ward. Three of his sons shed 
their blood in the defense of the Union, one dying in the hospital at 


a few 


Alexandria as the result of wounds received in the Battle of the 
Wilderness. 
A generation ago another of his sons represented in Congress the 


same constituency which in part I now have the privilege to represent 
In view of this record of public service, extending over three-fourths 
of a century, and in view of the almost passionate devotion of 


my 








family to our country, its institutions and ideals, through all this 
period, your charge of being hyphenated leaves me unabashed. The 
outcome of the European war is no concern of mine. I am »t so 
crazy about either side of the conflict as needlessly to plunge this 
country into war in order to help it win 

I earnestly bope that I may have the opportunity » meet my 


te 
Montclair constituents face to face and discuss with them thoroughly 
and exhaustively the whole question and my position with reference to 
it. The statement as published in the News was not complete, and th 
omission of certain parts broke the continuity of thought. I feel that 


the elimination of misunderstandings would cause you and others to 
take a more charitable view of wy position. 

Notwithstanding my just indignation, I could not forbea 
over the conclusion of your !etter 

You may make whatever use of this you see fit. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
FREDERICK R. Lei 
Nove.—Mr. Lenubpacn voted to table the McLemore resolnuti 





Eight-Hour Day for Government Clerks. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tur House or Rerresenratrives, 
1916, 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me, I 
desire to give some expressions of opinion outside of Washington 
on the subject of abolishing the discrimination which now exists 
in favor of certain Government clerks in Washington. 

rhe first editorial is from the largest Democratic paper in 
Missouri, the St. Louis Republic, of the issue of March 4, 1916: 

WHAT DOZS BORLAND MEAN? 

The Washington papers are criticizing Congressman “ WIL! Lor 
LAND, Of Missouri—and well they may. For he has “led in in- 
serting into an appropriation bill the requirement that the Govern- 
ment clerks, who now work seven hours and a half, be required to work 
a full eight hours. 

We want to assure the esteemed Washington Post, which leads 
attack, that we share its scandalized surprise. The Post says that 
saving of $4,000,000 a year would be “ theoretical” only. This means 
that the clerks would do no work in the additional half hour. From 
all we know of Government business we regard this as highly probable. 
Where did Mr. Bortanp glean the superstition that the Government 
expects its employees to give value received? 

The Post quotes with approval the statement of a former clerk that 
the ae of Government clerks has deteriorated; that formerly they 
went to Washington to study taw or other professions, and that now 
they don t. Just when this lamentable change came about we are not 
advised. No man’s mind goes back to the time when they went to 
Washington to work. The traditions are squarely against BORLAND. 

Just what ought to be done to a Congressman with the temerity to 
advocate the doing of business by the Government on business prin- 
ciples? The spirit of Washington—no, no! we mean the city, not the 
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42,000 cl] s in the departments at Washington are con- | 
ligible in comparison with th mmense numbers 
nin G rnment offices from one end of the country | 
Hee work ght hours a day There ap- 
hey should ecured the con- 
! d it, it becomes a precedent.” to modify | 
sted quarters i * precedent of 
] t tain that all th is features of the 
1 s n » lar I » ¢ the politi- 
n side of the fen t W d take their | 
: Ss t r owntl par- 
t ore does not require a 
M Bo ; finish in this particular effort to equalize 
t 
t frol 1 Republican pl in of Kansas 
City 
IXAN ; Ciry, Mo., March 6, 1916 
i W i 
Wa a n, D. OC 
I you stirred up a hornet’s nest amongst Gov- 
f ! Washineton t ‘ther day, and they threat 
e! get your goat, for insisting that they do eight hours’ 
uw ! ! Same ther Government employees do outside of. 
‘ Just tell them there were some Pemocratie politicians 
the last election and that some thousands of In- 
‘ Republican ters « to your rescue then, and they 
l eady to do so again, only m so, next time 
! here at home applauds your honest and eflicient 
v i ind we want you to know that we are with you 
id Keep up the good work Would to God we had more 
Con s to help rid the country of those petty grafters 
thou y their pay without giving value in re- 
t bn mv humble op n vou have been on the right side on every 
t tion nd by so doing, I opine you will go further eventually. 
» good wishes, 1 am, 


Ee. T. PHILLIPS. 
Address of Hon. Martin H. Glyan at the Democratic State 
Convention in New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES B. SMITH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In true House or RepreseEnrATIvEs, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
ted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
au address by the Hon. Martin H. Glynn at the Democratic 
State convention in New York. I will state that the speech of 
Senator Roor has been printed in the Recorp. 
Phe address is as fellows: 
\pprRuss OF Hon. MARTIN H, GLYNN. 


ow Democrats and gentlemen of the conference, we as- 
semble here under conditions which it has not been given to 
any of our predecessors to share. Outside the American Conti- 
nent the whole world is plunged Into war, with all its herrors, 
famine, suffering, grief, desolation spread over civilized Europe. 
Fumily ties, which spell joy and happiness in life and render 
ithe struggle for existence bearable, have been ruthlessly de- 
stroved within the bounds of the warring nations, and yet we 
are able, though with sadness, to look upen this horrible spec- 
tacle from the confines of a nation absolutely at peace with the 
world—a nation that is more prosperous than at any time in its 
history, and a nation whose people enjoy more of liberty and of 
opportunity and of happiness than has ever been known in the 
history of mankind. We occupy this wonderful position of peace 
and prosperity not because of any accident but because of the 
wise and careful and suecessful policy of those in eharge of 
our National Government. At any time during the progress of 
the European war the slightest error in judgment or mistake in 
action might have plunged us into the same conflict which is 
now impoverishing the nations of Europe. Our people fully 
sensing what this condition means to them are standing loyally 
behind President Wilsen in his efforts to maintain peace, and 
are united in supporting the measures which he proposes to de- 
fend this country from any aggression In the future and so 
perpetuate for all time the peace which the European war has 
shown means so much to us as a natien and as individuals. 
SEA OF NEUTRALITY. 

On the sea of neutrality President Wilson has had to sail a 
hard and dangerous course as captain of our ship of state, but 
he has sailed it bravely and well. No other pilot of the Nation 
since Washington, Jefferson. and Lincoln has had to sail a sea 
so beset with storms and floating mines. The old charts have 
been torn up, the lighthouses extinguished by the belligerent 
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| Great Britain, Germany, and France may interpret 





| nations throwing international law to the winds, but Pilot Wil- 


son insists upon sailing the old course according to the eld maps. 


interna. 
tional law each day to suit their whims and needs, but A: : 
persists in interpreting it with justice, with reason, h 
| national dignity. If we were to fight foreign nations O- 
lation of international law, as Mr. Root insinuates, we ) ld 
fight not only Germany, as Mr. Root seems to imagine, but also 
| every other nation participating in Europe's carnival of . 


Mr. Root’s policy would make the United States a w 
dervish of war and send us into a perpetual dance of d 
Mr. Root would make the United States the policeman of 
world, but the teachings of Washington and Jefferson i 
Franklin about the avoidance of entangling alliances with 
eign nations forbid the United States from attempting any 
fantastic réle. Rome tried to be policeman of the world 
went down; Portugal tried to be policeman of the world and \ 
down; Spain tried and went down; Napoleon tried and w 
down, and the United States proposes to profit by the expe 
of the ages and not attempt a policy that would surely turn 
a Frankenstein to destroy us. 

WHERE WILL IT END? 

If we start this policy, where are we to stop? There ji 
stopping. It is a vicious circle leading to destruction. |! 
would mean a reversal of our traditional policy of governn 
It would mean the adoption of imperialistic doctrines, which 
have denounced for over a century. It would make all othe: 
tions the wards of the United States and the United States 
keeper of the world. We would be so busy settling other | 
ple’s quarrels that we would have no time to attend to our 
business. It would make the United States either the bull 
creation or else a “ globe-trotting, earth-perambulating miss 
ary of good government all over the world.” It is founde: 
no reasonable principle. What becomes of the Monroe doct: 
under such a policy? How long do you suppose we would 
allowed to meddle in European affairs while denying Eur 
the right to meddle in American affairs? The policy is a dre: 
it never could be a possibility. It was not even advanced 
good faith; it is simply an appeal to passion and pride, to s 
pathy and prejudice, to secure partisan advantage. 

Under the stress of war international law has been battered 
out of recognition. As the devil quotes the Bible to suit 
own purpose, so the warring nations quote documentary inter- 
national law to suit their own course, without regard to 
existence of neutrals, the rights of neutrals, or the trade of nm: 
trais. Mr. Root says that Germany does this. He fails to 
that the other warring nations also do it. Germany bra 
the seizure of provision ships as a violation of internati: 
law, adopts a policy of reprisal, and promises reparation un 
a treaty that has nothing to do with the case. England rut 
the question of maritime law in war time out of The Hacu 
conference in 1898 and failed to adopt the London declaration 
of 1911. But when war breaks out England says she wil! stand 
by the declaration of London. No sooner said, though, than she 
mcdifies the list of contraband, and no sooner modifies it than 
she alters it again, and then rejects the whole theory of con- 
traband by proposing to seize all vessels bound for the enemies’ 
ports or carrying cargoes ultimately destined for the enemies’ 
territory. Between shifting winds from every side, between 
varying currents all about, America is thus caught in the 
maelstrom of war. The problem is the same which Washing 
ton had, and Jefferson had, and Adams had, and Lincoln had, 
and Woodrow Wilson is treating it as Washington treated it, 
as Jefferson treated it, as Adams treated it, and as Lincoln 
treated it. 

“HONOR BY PEACE IF WE CAN, BY WAR IF WE MUST.” 


“To maintain our national honor by peace if we ean, but by 
war if we must” is the motto of Woodrow Wilson. But before 
submitting to the chance and misery of war, true statesman 
that he is, he proposed to put the reason and justice of negotia- 
tion to the test. Just as Horace Greeley criticized the form 
of Lincoln's negotiations, just as Alexander Hamilton and Rufus 
King criticized the ferm of the Genet negotiations when Wash- 
ington was President, just as the members of John Adats’s 
own cabinet criticized his negotiations in averting war with 
France, just as John Randolph criticized the form of Jefferson's 
negotiations with France, and fust as fanatics condemned 
Lincoln for overruling his Secretary of the Navy and even the 
House of Representatives in the Trent affair with England, 
just so for personal and politienl purposes men of Elihu Root’s 
stamp criticize Mr. Wilson’s policies. 

IN DIPLOMACY FORM IS SECONDARY, RESULT PRIMARY. 


There never was penned an important diplomatie document 
that was net criticized by some one, because phraseslogy is 
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largely a matter of education, taste, and temperament In | snd Stripes as the 1 ( 
di Homey form is secondary, result is primary. Form is a | Saratoga, ( Yi 

matter of opinion; result is fact. And what is the result of | an ] P 

Tye form of Mr. Wilson’s diplomatic negotiations with the wa left at home seae¢a 48 

ring nations of Europe? Why, simply this: While Europe is | to m 


drenched in the blood of a sinister war, we are enjoying U 
hlessings of an honorable peace. The men in society’s salons 
latter| dilettantes in libraries, and swaggering devotees ot 


fashion who weuld fight our battles on the carpet of parlor ; ; 
trenches, in the restaurants of clubs, or amid the dangers of | 7P°°"" & aa 
afternoon teas, may be primarily interested in the form of our Bt x : ‘r } 

Jomatie negotiations. But the men who must fight our bat we gta oe ’ 
tles where the cannon roars and the bullets sing and death = coe - -t \ 
ctalks-—alse their wives, their sons, their daughters, and their eS 1 


mothers—these are primarily interested in the result of our 
negotiations and net in the form. And the men who would do 





the fighting stand where Woodrow Wilson stands. Their motto , 
is. * We will maintain our national honor by peace if we can, | , 
hut by war if we must.” For this reason Woodrow Wilson, with } ue 
malice toward no nation, with justice for this Nation, and with Se 
sympathy for all nations, Champions and will continue to cham- iri aeenane We Root a 
pion the policy that the United States stands upon its unas pPey “1912 ; : . 
sailable right to be a neutral nation and to act as a neutral na- ner . bi aia , ; 
tion though— ams). | 
The heathen rage and the people imagine a vain thing. ‘The king | Wre msnsiviin 4 | 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take council together sedeatt te F : : : 
FOLLOWING GEN. GRAN eess ALO A SWOOp! AWS 
; . i Nae Years ago enthusiasts in Be lin | 
Mr. Root says this policy has satisfied no one. Mr. Root Ziska, the patriot aa Sey ieriper yy ; 
means that it has satisfied no one who is a partisan in this | 4.5. roy eine tek abe e. r 
conflict. The very fact that it may not have satisfied partisans on ahine ot the seteemsiccelt Cen Bacall nage S adi 
is an proof of its neutrality, a proof of its success, for in a vital lof the Belvi: eeeitains “a - el ine i 
war like this neither side is satisfied with justice unless it can (pet rader not gcelBbecedeaee nie he : er 
tamper with the scales. But Mr. Root forgets that in this strife |" yr. poet mins ) By Sir eal ; 
most Americans are neutral and as neutrals approve of Wood- President Wil atta i] com seem ' scr 
row Wilson following the policy that the founders and the | qiorican people by appealing to reas nit 
saviors of this country followed in somewhat similar circum- saat a ead ae ae eee gn 
stances. The policy of Abraham Lincoln in the sixties demanded | ime champion air ied ainda ms : : 
neutrality, and this is the policy of Woodrow Wilson to-day. [pt singe t] o pre Rater pe : 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Lincoln insisted that the | 1776. oes e 
United States had a sovereign national right to stay out of | oan way ee “1, 
var just as much as to go into war, and so does Woodrow Wil- | Qutral nations wear to-day! 1 
son. Gen. Grant said there never was a war that could not have tl - ante mbtom ar renner Soo a 
been settled better some other way, and the people of this | 4), eiaienial  aaes eee 
country are in favor of taking Grant’s advice and trying the | 4, s¢ this world aricht when the present en « 
other way before trying war. Our opponents say that Mr. Root ' 
DOMESTIC TO TI FOREIGN AFFAIRS for war. but hardly have its echoes died w 
So palpably successful has been the domestic policy of the | Senator Loper. the other creat sm an oO he R 
Wilson administration that our opponents are able to tind few | party. makes a speech at Washington. in which. bet 
loopholes for assault. Our foreign policy the prominent leaders | ines je glorifies the purple testament of bleeding 
of the opposition have repeatedly indorsed during the past | minimizes the grandeur of pe I 
few months, but now on the eve of a presidentfal election they | Washington and the other leaders of thi 
suddenly turn front and treacherously attack. Their challenge Achilles, who “ fed on bears’ marrow nnd lions’ heart 
we gladly accept, confident that a fair-minded American public | Senator Lopar is t right j Pr if 
will uphold the honorabie, patriotic, and highly American policy | living historians, says so. I Arnis Co 
which the Democratic Party has pursued, beset by difficulties, | Janes Bryce says that W 
hampered by conditions for which the Republican Party is | sanguinary lords of war. Senator Le 
responsible, and surrounded by pitfalls on every side wherein | we eqy prove by the words of Was! , | I 
a single misstep would have hurled this country to disaster and | and Benjamin Franklin. 
to woe. Others may make expediency the star of their course | Thomas Jefferson says, “1 reco 
in foreign affairs, but we follow the star of justice. Others for | pess of men.’ and then he calls 1 pon natic » «le 
vain glory or for selfish purpose may cry up a policy of “ blood | yaiional wmpire of differences than ( Lie \ 
and iron,” but we contend that in the long run true humanity | jpstrument entirely inefficient. to 
is true statesmanship and true statesmanship true humanity. lit multiplies instead of indemnifying Be 
NATIONAL WONOK, lin says, “ ‘There is one imp \ ent L wish to see 
Mr. Root talks of “national honor” as if by some divine | philosophy—the discov of a pli Which woul 
commission he had been appointed the keeper and interpreter | oblige nations to settle their disputes without t cu 
of the honor of the Nation. Now, real honor and real dishonor | another's throats,” and then s that in his o ( 
can be felt and are felt even by the lowliest toiler in the land | never was a good war or a bad peace.” In 1785 W: 
as acutely and as accurately as by even Mr. Root. Instinct | wrote to David Humphrey, * My first wis to ser 
serves better here than legal speculation or metaphysical dis- | plague of mankind, banished from the « I To I 
tinction. The man in the street, the toiler in the fields, the ar- | Washington wrote, “It is really a strange 
tisan in the shops, the man who shoulders his musket and | should not be room enough in the world for me 
marches away at his country’s call needs no lawyer, no states- cutting one another hroat and in his Farew \ 
man, no interpreter to tell him when the honor of his Nation is | expressed the hope “ that we ly neve ish 
outraged or the glory of iis flag is sullied. It is an elemental | except in self-defense, so long as Lice i r essent 
instinct which knows without knowing why. It is an elemental | and national respectability can be preserved f 
instinct which enables even the unschooled to know right from jupon that decliration the Democrat Party st 
wreng, justice from injustice, principle from prejudice, passion | til self-defense and ential rights and 1 esp 
from reason. When the honor of our country is outraged and | require us to unsheath th ord © i weace, | 
the glory of our flag sullied the people will know it without | national respectability, essential rights, j ( 
Mr. Root or anyone else telling them. If such an insult ever | require it we are for war and 
comes to this country, the great mass of the people who will but, say our opponents, the doctrines of Was t 


have to do the fighting will not have to be called to war. They | son, and Franklin are so old they are dead. Wel 
will call themselves to war. They will rally around the Stars 


| dead, how comes it that Mr. Root Secret of St 
















th loctrines to our representatives at The Hague as the 
lamp to guide their feet and light their way? 

Both Mr. Root and Senator Lopce say they do not plead for 

i 1 yet they plead to passions which cause war, and when 
‘ d for a cause you plead for its effect. Senator LopcE 

M Root are both like the craven army drummer who, 

when captured on the field of battle, begged for release, becaus 
he was not a soldier and did not fight, but his captors declared 
that he should be treated with more severity than an ordinary 
oldier because the beating of his drum inflamed his followers 
to carnage. Unless I am mistaken, the American people to-day 
look at the present moment upon Senator Lopce and Mr. Root 

his captors looked upen that caviling drummer, 

CHANGER OF MIND 

Mr. Root finds fault with President Wilson for changing his 
mind. All men, including Mr. Root, change their minds now and 
then If they did not, life would be stagnation instead of 


progression, 
The instructions which Mr. Root as Secretary of State handed 
{o our representatives at The Hague and his words at Carnegie 


Hall on Belgium show that Mr. Root sometimes changes his 
immind. The expressions of Mr. Root at Carnegie Hall on Mexico 


compared with his speeches on our relations with the southern 
Republics during his South American tour as Secretary of State 
izgain show that Mr. Root sometimes changes his mind. Even 
Mr. Roosevelt sometimes changes his mind. He once thought 
Mr. Root the only one of his kind, but when they broke he still 
thought Mr. Root the only one of his kind, but quite another 
kind. 

tut in this Mr. Root and Mr. Roosevelt and President Wilson 
keep good company. 

In 1775 George Washington was opposed to a war for inde- 
pendence; in 1776 he said that a war for independence was the 
only thing that could save us. Benjamin Franklin thought we 
should not come to terms of peace with England in the Revo- 
lutionary War unless we got Canada, but he changed his mind 
before the treaty was signed. When Thomas Jefferson bought 
the Louisiana tract he reversed the position he formerly main- 
ained as a strict constructionist of the Constitution. 3efore 
ie became President Thomas Jefferson was opposed to the use 


of Federal money for internal improvement, but as President | 


he sent a message to Congress advocating the use of public 
money to improve our rivers and our harbors. For a long while 
Abraham Lincoln resisted the idea of the emancipation of the 
He revoked the order of some of his generals emanci 
pating slaves within the limits of their command, and he struck 
from the annual report of his Secretary of War a paragraph 
advocating the adoption of this policy. Yet when the need was 
and the hour ripe Abraham Lincoln did issue the 
emancipation proclamation. These examples may have no direct 
bearing upon the issues of the hour, but they do show the petti- 
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ness of criticism running through Mr. Root's speech. 

PRESIDENT WILSON FOLLOWS THE PRECEDENTS OF THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS 
AND BEST-B OVED MEN WHO HAVE EVER OCCUPIED THD PRESIDENTIAL 
CILATIR 


President Wilson has only shaken his finger; when he has to 


shake his fist the world will find it mailed. 

Mr. Root says no man should draw a pistol who dares not 
shoot, and that a government should not shake its fist first 
and its finger afterwards. Like most epigrams containing the 
wisdom of the world in capsule form, these epigrams are partly 
true and partly false. Many a fight with a bully has been 
iverted by shaking first the fist of strength and then pointing 
the finger of renson; many a necessity for shooting has been 
averted by pulling a pistol. The experiences of everyday life 
und the history of diplomacy disclose these truths. 

tut if Mr. Root means to apply these epigrams to President 
Wilson he has made an unhappy application of his trick of 
speech. President Wilson has only shaken his finger thus far; 








if necessity compels, though, he can shake his fist and the world 
will find it mailed Despite Mr. Root’s glittering epigrams | 
President Wilson is following and will continue to follow the 
policy pursued under similar circumstances by the most illus- | 
trious and the most beloved men who ey occupied the presi- 
dential chair. 

The President stands where George Washington stood in 1798, 
when England in the war with France seized and held hundreds 
of vessels floating the Stars and Stripes. He prepared for 
war—he built warships; he erected forts—but he didn’t shoot. 
He settled our differences with England by negotiation, just as 
Woodrow Wilson is try to do to-day. And here parentheti- 
cally let me remark that, while Secretary of State, Elihu Root 
in a speech in Argentina practically repeated the great senti- 
ment of Charles Sumner—“ Washington upholding the peaceful 
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| of the people wickedly crying for war is v greater man 1 

| Washington crossing the Delaware or takin? Cornwallis’s sw: ! 

| at Yorktown.” Yet Mr. Root condemns President Wilson or 

| the very policy for which he praised George Washinvion. 

| Verily, Elihu Root agrees with the man who said, “ Consistency 
is the hobgobjlin of little minds.” President Wilson stands 


where John Adams stood in 1799, in our dispute with Fra 
He prepared for war—he created the Navy Department 
built 12 new warships; he brought Washington out of ; 
ment from Mennt Vernon to lead the Army—but he 
shoot. He settled our differences with France by negot 
just as Woodrow Wilson is trying to do to-day. The 
stands where Abraham Lincoln stood during the Civil \ 
our dispute with England over the Alabama and other 
vateers which destroyed a hundred million dollars werth of 
commerce. Through his Secretary of State he threate: 
England ; he listened to all the talk of the House of Repres: 
tives for war and the clamor of the country—but he 
shoot. He initiated the policy that Grant finished, which set 
our differences with England by negotiation, just as Wow 
Wilson is trying to do to-day. The President stands 
President Grant stood in our controversy with Spain in 
when Spain seized the ship Virginius, flying the American 
and shot 50 Americans—the captain of the ship, 36 of 
crew, and 12 passengers. Grant prepared for war; he aut! 
ized the putting of the Navy on a war footing—but he « 
shoot. He settled our difficulties with Spain by negoti:t 
just as Woodrow Wilson is trying to do to-day. The Presi 
stands where James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, stood i 
controversy with Chile for shooting the sailors of the | 
battleship Baltimore; where Grover Cleveland stood in our 
troeversy with England over Venezuela in 1895—they made pr: 
They settled our 
culties by negotiations, Just as Wvodrow Wilson is trying | 
to-day. 

Jefferson settled our maritime troubles with France by n: 
tiations, and as a result won the Louisiana tract for a s 
We settled our dispute with Englanc about our northwes 
boundary line by negotiation, and Daniel Webster pronou 
this negotiation a boon to mankind. Though we condu 
the presidential campaign of 1844 on the issue of “ Fifty-f 
forty or fight,” we didn't fight; we settled the Oregon dis; 
with Engiand by negotiation, just as Woodrow Wilson is tr: 
to do to-day. And so the record stands that the United 
has won more victories by the pen than it ever won bs 
sword. 


Pre 


LEST WE FORGET THE WORDS THAT MADP US FREE 

Mr. Root may talk in epigrams all he pleases, but it is 
ardly for him to hide himself in a cloud of verbal dust. 
Mr. Root believes—despite the example of Washington 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Grant—that the United States should 
to war for every violation of international law, why do: 
he say so like a man? If he desires to make the United St: 
the brandisher of the “ big stick ” in the face of all the wor! 
should make his position clear. The United States has not 
drawn a pistol, has not yet shaken its fist. It has expresse 
disapproval and it has appealed to reason and to law. It has 
placed itself on record in a way that can not be mistaken, but i! 
has not yet taken the irrevocable step; it has not yet appealed 
to force. 

Would the Republican Party reverse this order? Would the 
Republican Party shoot first and protest afterwards? Would 
the Republican Party write its disapproval first in blood and 
then in ink? Is this the Republican notion of the duty o 
Republic which boasts of the brotherhood of man? Mr. Root 
truly declared that the American people have “ embodied their 
principles of government in fixed rules of right conduct.” 

If Mr. Root will turn to the Declaration of Independence, li 
will find a reminder that this is a country which resorts to war 
only after every other ferm of redress has failed. 

He will find that before the American Colonies drew the pistol 
“appealed,” and “conjured” the 
British Government “ to disavew ” the usurpation of which they 
complained. Then as now a race of freemen claimed the 
right to be patient, and now as then a race of freemen will 
not falter in a final appeal to arms should their patience be 
| exhausted and all other means of asserting their rights be in 
As a nation we deprecate the waste, the horror, the un- 
reason of war, because we are masters of our own destiny. 
We do not desire to seek that destiny, unless we must, over the 
| bodies of our youth and the tears and lamentations of desolated 
i homes. Because each American knows that his country repre- 3 
sents the highest hopes of all mankind, because he knows that - 
his country’s flag stands for justice, for opportunity, for reason, " 
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nreserve the glory and the integrity and ho: United | all the 
: at ; belligerents 

And just as President Wilson observes t ] t of | cou try of 
America in appealing to reason before |! | to so |} would have ‘ ed to m 
he now reflects the temper of the Rey ly ;} eyes of the And tl 

appeal to arms should diplomacy bec rea- | backed by force if he et 
ithout avail. course would surely 
LUSITANIA | SAyvs oul pres a “ 

For a statesman who had long enjo: a re} for poise | law in regard to which M 
and balance Mr. Root’s attitude on ti / te is : - | make its attitude « 
ing and inexplicable. He claims that if e Lusi ( otes | a few months after the r 
meant anything they meant that action was ming, and | to make sufficient prepar 
he concludes that the correspondence is 1 approaching its | by the present administ ne | tis 
end without securing even that partial protectior ich is de- | such as Mr. Root has « s 
sirable for the future. He ignores what has bee uplished. | ago by administrations « hich M R 
He overlooks that assurances for the f been given | spirit. All the world ha n ft 
and that reparation for the past has been : ed If he had | beginning of the present war th: t sof I 
before him the proposals made by Germany a < before his | preparing great armaments uri that 1 » Root 
speech, would Mr. Root, as Secretary of State, have dared go | Secretary of War, Secretar Stat nd United States S 
before the country and say that they s! |! not be aecepted, | tor. “ Ordinary practical sense in t com t 


and that we must enter an arme: conflict er a matter of | the words of Mr. Root. should have taught 





mere words? As Secretary of State Mr. R ciates the necessity of voting large amounts for s 

dared to do so, and as ex-Secretary of St aration against the outbreak of such a wa Dox 

tion of the true equation of things should ! become Mr. Root to criticize the President and the ad 

to keep his tongue in consonance with f! tion for not enforcing its der nds wl 1 previous a 

thermore, Mr. Root, even as a distinguis! | tions with which he was intimately connected failed to 1 ‘ 

turned political incendiary, would not, in view ¢ nary foresight in laying the foundation for tall 

the Lusitania which the German ambassador har naval forces? He appears to forget in his sus on o 

of State Lansing on Monday last, dare to repent | aggressive policy that the countries now at war a t or 

form to-night the inflammatory language he |! i nations of the earth, fully equipped and armed. conscio 

Carnegie Hall. | their strength and their position in the family of nat 

by OT AND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEE T ( rIsM n- | will not brook the domineering tactics of another nat ’ A] 
SPONSIBILITY AND THE ANARCHY OF SPEECH. over, in this great war the participants are wre un 


Again, the difference between Mr. Root’s actions and Mr. | state of excitement which must not be lost sight of in «ks 

Root’s words illustrate the difference between the conservatism | with international situations hich a 
of responsibility and the anarchy of speech. Since leaving pub- | diplomatic relations might be regarded i wrdinal 
lic oftice Mr. Root seems to have lost the sense of responsibility | leading to war. such net at the 
which officiais of government should feel and which should | belligerents would j DI 
guide their every act. He states that our first Lusitania note | 
was conceived in events which marked them impotent. One | 
of ihese events, he states, was the alleged intimation to the | In this phase of the question Mr. Re 
Austrian ambassador by Mr. Bryan that the note of February | world holds in proper place a true pride 
10, 1915, was intended for American consumption. Mr. Root | life. ; se 2 
accepted a sensational story as the truth, which he could easily | — I here is a pride of NACo maul d ity which is is capabl 
have disproved by reference to the Department of State. The | ficing peace and happiness; there a pride of high 
fact is the Austrian ambassador agreed with Mr. Bryan that | bility which forbids an appeal to t sword until all othe 
no such statement or intimation had been made to him, and he | have failed; there is a pride in the possession of « 
sent a message to his Government to that effect. Mr. Root, | Standing and patient foresight which stands firm 
moreover, is doing an unprecedented thing for an ex-Senator | protest of the partisan and the blood lust of the brute; but 1 
of the United States, an ex-Secretary of War, and an ex-Secre- | Man who disdains to plunge millions of his fello : ) 
tarv of State when he endeavors to make political capital in a the dismal abyss of war until he has exhauste 
speech before a political convention out of not only foreign rela- | Means for peace will never be too weak tf 
tions of the United States, which he well understands are in a | the liberties of his country when assailed. 
critical stage, but out of pending diplomatic negotiations in what The man who bravely avoids an unnece 
is probably the most important case that has been before the | be too cowardly to wage a just on 
State Department since Lincoln's day. He states that it should Mr. Root would make of the President of the 1 
have been foreseen that cases of this nature were likely to arise, | ®n incendiary in a world of fire. He would et ( 
and that American lives would be worthless unless power was | Executive a swashbuckler instead of tate H 
maintained. He points to Switzerland and Holland as countries | have the President insist upon the pri 
which are properly defended in their rights by organizations | the combatants reel upon the cliffs of matic ( 
and other measures, and states that, “ Nobody has run over | Would have the President forget that 
them, because they have made it apparent that the cost would | dying by thousands across | me 
be too great.” He does not mention, although he must have | venienced the rest of thi 0 
read it in the press, that Dutch ships have been sunk by sub- | damned; that while w 
marines, that Dutch passengers and sailors have lost their lives | rest of the hur Lr 
from such belligerent action, and that Dutch ships are cor line, 
stantly being violated in British waters, and Dutch mail to} Is it Mr. Root 1 \ 

‘3 the United States, including diplomatic pouches, are being re- | @ssert that honor by a 

2 moved from them. He does not mention the fact that, though | that our national dut l 

: Switzerland is mobilized, she is allowed to continwe her manu- | Passions and des 
facture of certain articles only at the sufferance of belligerents | inflames and distorts the 


on both sides, who portion off exports from this mountain coun- | 5 iS ! 
try and imperts into it with the minutest cure. Brass is f to u t t 
nished by the allies for the manufacture of various articles | P! t \ 
; and Switzerland is held to strict account for every pound. | in prolonging negofti 
4 Germany supplies Switzerland with aluminum, steel, zinc, and | Should have tin 


Bs coal and compels a return in machinery and parts. justice of Amet 

It is easy to say that things “ should have been foreseen,” but 
foresight is net so common an attribute. Mr. Root, I am in- 
formed, approved the American notes on the Lusitania 
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wise for this Nation to follow in respect to Belgium during the 
early stages of the present war deserve, and will receive, un- 
qualified condemnation and rebuke at the hands of the most 
right-thinking and patriotic Americans. The horror and suf- 
ferings and devastation of this little nation have sunk deep 
into the American heart. 

No fair-minded man can question the wisdom and integrity 
of our Belgium policy. ‘To say that it has sullied our honor or 
besmirched our conscience, as Mr. Root intimates, is an insult 
to the intelligence of the Nation. On this question Mr. Root 
quibbles with the genius that has made him famous. He was 
Secretary of State when The Hague conference of 1907 was 
held, and from him the American delegates received the instruc- 
tions to make to the conference a declaration of America’s 
policy, which covered every act and every convention which the 
American delegates signed. That declaration later on specifi- 
cally attached by the Senate to the most important of these 
conventions and now standing as a part of them was as follows: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to re- 
quire the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions of policy * * * of any foreign State, nor 
hall anything contained in the said convention be construed to imply 
a relinquishment by the United States of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions, 

As Secretary of State Mr. Root himself adopted the same 
policy in handling the Japanese-Korean situation. When by 
force and duress, and against the will of the Koreans, Japan 
placed the Kingdom of Korea under a Japanese protectorate no 
protest was lodged against this action, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of an outstanding treaty between Korea and the United 
States wherein, among other things, it was agreed that if other 
powers should deal unjustly or oppressively with either party 
to the treaty the other would use its good offices, on being in- 
formed of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement of 
the difficulty. Mr. Root was requested by duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of Korea to act under the provisions of this treaty, 
and he refused on the ground that, Japan having forced a pro- 
tectorate upon the Koreans, the treaty between the United 
States and Korea could no longer be enforced. Here we have a 
distinct recognition by Mr. Root of the principle of international 
law underlying the Belgium case. It matters litthe what Mr. 
Root may say, yet now, with the presidential election coming on, 
Mr. Root unworthily seeks to disparage the President of the 
United Siates for doing in respect to Belgium precisely what 
he himself had done as a responsible Government officer a few 
years before in a very similar case, and precisely what he him- 
self would, of course, have done in the case of Belgium if he 
had been President instead of Mr. Wilson. 

It is absurd and preposterous to assert that any of The 
Hague conventions, or any clause in the convention, nullified 
this general policy of the United States. The argument that 
one of The Hague conventions specifically bound us to go to the 
defense of Belgium is of no weight, because England never 
ratified it and was not even technically bound by it. The whole 
world knows that Great Britain entered the war at the earliest 
possible moment after the Belgium invasion because of another 
treaty, 

When Mr. Root made his speech his former instructor and 
leader was on the Atlantie Ocean. This probably enabled Mr. 
Root to steal Mr. Roosevelt’s clothes while he was in swimming 
nnd run away with them. Mr. Roosevelt is now condemning 
President Wilson’s Belgium policy, but only a few months ago 
he praised it. When would Mr. Roosevelt have the Nation 
inke him seriously ; now or some months ago? 

MR. ROOS LY ONCE SPOKE AND WROTE IN FAVOR OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
ATTITUDE ON BELGIUM, 

our days after the invasion of Belgium the colonel made a 
speech in New York, in which he said that “ we should be thank- 
ful beyond mensure” because we are Americans and not at 
war, and urged support for the administration in securing peace 
and justice. But he said nothing of any duty to Belgium. 

He discussed at Hartford, Conn., on August 15, 1914, the 
Byran peace treaties, but had no whisper for obligations under 
the Hague treaties. Seven weeks after the Belgian invasion 
he printed in the Outlook, on September 23, 1914, an elaborate 
ticle on the war, with long discussions of its Belgian phases. 


Here are some of its passages: 





\ delegation of Belgians has arrived to invoke our assistance. What 
ection our Government can or will take, I know not. 

it has been assumed that no action can be taken that will interfere 
with our neutrality. It is certainly eminently desirable that we should 
remain entirely neutral and nothing but urgent need would warrant 
breaking our neutrality and taking sides one way or the other. 

Of course, it would be folly to jump into t gulf ourselves to no 

mi purpese, and very probably nothing we could have done would 
lave helped Belgium. We have not the smallest responsibility for what 









= 


has befallen her, and I am sure that the sympathy of this country 
a suffering of the men, women, and children of Belgium is very 
real. 

_Nevertheless, this sympathy is compatible with full acknowledgem« nt 
of the unwisdom of uttering a single word of official protest unless we bre 
prepared to make that protest effective, and only the clearest and most 
urgent national duty would ever justify us in deviating from our rule 
of neutrality and noninterference, P 


FORMER PRESIDENT TAFT PRAISES THE BELGIUM POLICY OF 
WILSON. 

But all the Republicans of the Nation do not condemn Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Belgium policy. Former President Taft does not. 
At a speech delivered at Morristown, N. J., Mr. Taft said: 

While I sympathize with the Belgians in this war, whose count: 
without any fault of theirs, has been made its bloody center, I app: 
and commend to the full the attitude of Vresid2nt Wilson. 

We are not sitting as judges of issues between countries in Euro; 
in this great war. We are seeking to maintain strict neutrality. and 
until our decision is involved with an agreement to abide by i 
judgment and recommendation for settlement, we need not em) roi] 
ourselves ‘by official expressions of criticisms or approval of the act 

of the participants in the war. This is not only the wisest course { 
us to pursue in maintaining an attitude that may give us influen 
in promoting mediation when mediation is possible, but it will help 
us to avoid being drawn into the war. ; 

The insincerity of the Republican Party in its Belgium atti- 
tude is shown by the words of Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, and 
by its record between 1901 and 1909. During those years Mr 
Roosevelt was President and Mr. Root in the Cabinet most of 
the time. In 1908 occurred the massacre at Kishinev and for 
iInmany years after 1903 Macedonia ran red with blood; in 1905 
the horrors of the Kongo were officially published; in 1905 
Korea lost its independence; in 1906 Morocco was parceled out 
by the powers; in 1906 the Russian Government shot, hanged, 
and massacred thousands of her people; in 1909, 25,000 Ar- 
menians were slaughtered at Adana, and yet no note of protest 
‘aime from the Republican Party seated in the seats of the 
mighty at Washington. What reason, then, has the Republican 
Party to expect people to believe that it would have acted any 
differently in 1914 than it did from 1901 to 1909? 

MEXICO, 

A great deal of criticism has been directed against the present 
administration because of the President’s advice to Americans 
in Mexico to leave that country and return to the United States, 
As is the case in many matters involving our foreign relations, 
a great part of this criticism is based upon an incomplete 
knowledge of the facts and a failure to take into consideration 
all the phases of the situation. President Wilson’s advice to 
Americans to leave Mexico was not by any means a radical 
departure from the policy of the previous administration. It 
was merely an affirmation and reiteration of an apparently well- 
considered and wholly justifiable position taken by Mr. Taft in 
1912, when he advised Americans to withdraw from localities 
where conditions or prospects of lawlessness threatened tlie 
personal safety of Americans and when he directed consular 
officers to take charge of abandoned effects of American citizens. 
This advice was applied to practically the entire Republic. 
This plainly shows, therefore, the opinion of the Taft adminis- 
tration at that time. On November 21, 1910, the commanding 
general of the Department of Texas was authorized to send 
troops to the border to enforce the neutrality laws. Additional 
troops were later sent to patrol the entire border. The War 
Department early in February, 1912, held all troops in readiness 
for service along the Mexican border. This created a situation 
in Mexico which made some of the people doubt the stability 
of the Madero government, and gave rise to widespread brigand- 
age throughout Mexico. On February 24, 1912, the Washington 
authorities hinted to the Mexican authorities that military force 
was contemplated. 

The truth of the matter is, if the Taft administration had 
given Madero one-tenth part of the support and assistance that 
this administration is giving the de facto government, President 
Madero would most assuredly have been successful in establish- 
ing peace and order, the alleged crime of Huerta would not 
have been committed, the loss of American lives and property 
| Since that time would not have occurred, and Mexico would 
| have been spared the horrors of the fratricidal war which has 

since prevailed there. 

On April 15, 1912, the Department of State under President 
Taft sent what was practically an ultimatum to the Madero 
government in which intervention was threatened. 

This ultimatum stated that “until more headway was made 
in unseating Madero, no interviews could be granted and no 
communications received from insurgents.” 

It seems that the Taft administration had devoted itself to a 
campaign of nagging and persecuting the struggling government 

lof Madero. During the early part of September, 1912, Presi- 
dent Taft stated to Ambassador Calero that this Government 
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inheritance. 
Reot says it was President Wilson's duty to do the very 
things which President Taft did not do and for which he fails 
to condemn President Taft while condemning President Wilson. 
The Taft administration had nagged and persecuted President 
Madero almost up to the breaking point; it had shifted its 
troops down to the border for the supposed purpose of protect- 
ing its ambassader to Mexico, at a time when such a move 
the Madero government; 
allowed Americans to be killed in Mexico and American prop- 


and conden 


of this country. 
expose the son 


| on the part of 


About 60 Americans are known 


In view of all the circumstances, the last administration had | 
all the opportunity it could wish for to send an army into 
Mexico if it had desired to avail itself of the justification which | 
Senator Root is now urging upon this administration. 

Mr. Taft did not believe it wise to sacrifice thousands of lives 
millions of dollars in order to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Mexico. 

President Wilson has found nothing so far which would justify 
the great sacrifice of human life which would be necessary to 


obtain military control of Mexico. 


Mayo was at Tampico. 
sulted by Mexican soldiers. 


Huerta’s followers. 


President Wilsen’s Mexican policy has been born of the be- 
lief that no permanency in government would be obtained in 
Mexico or in any other American Republic so long as this Gov- 
ernment was ready to recognize every revolutionist who might 
secure control. 

President Wilson’s Mexican policy 
American idea that the government of any Republic should be 
the choice of its people. 

So long as governments created by force and financed from 
without can control in Mexico, just so long will there be no 
safety of life or security of property in that country. 

Fer 50 years we have been talking Pan Americanism, and 
Pan Americanism has been impossible because the other Ameri- 
ean Republics have always suspected sinister purposes in our 
attitude toward them. 

jut President Wilson's policy has made every American Re- 
public believe for the first time that our Government has no 
desire or purpose to take their territory or coerce their Govern- 
Out of this European war no man can tell what will 
come, but this much is certain that it is vital for the peace and 
prosperity and honor of the Western Hemisphere that there be 
a fidelity in the pretensions and an honesty in the relations be- 
tween the Governments of the American continent. 

Mr. Root charges that our policy has been vacillating; 
the President invaded Mexico and then retreated. 
Mr. Root has no evidence upon which to base such an 
accusation. 

Here is the truth about the Vera Cruz incident. 
American sailors and officers were in- 
A boat crew and paymaster of the 
United States Navy were arrested on the wharf at Tampico by 
Without the knowledge and without any in- 
struction from the administration at Washington Admiral Mayo 
demanded the release of his men, an apology, and a salute to 
the flag. Huerta’s fellowers did not comply, and the President 
backed up the demands of our officers. 
Vera Cruz was occupied, not for invasion, but to punish an in- 
sult to the flag and the Navy. 
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It passed the Clayton antitrust law, whic! 
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The salute was denied. 
arbitration act 


With a loss of 300 men Huerta’s 


band was punished and the incident was closed. 
Cruz incident did not have its origin in or any relation to the 
fixed policy of President Wilson toward Mexico and the other 
American Republics. 
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SPEECH IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
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Our opponents say we invaded Vera 
and hurt Huerta. 


landing of United States troops in Vera Cruz. 


President Taft not to do. 


Senator Root 


weathercock and veers in the shifting winds of opportunism. 
What he urged President Wilson to do in Mexico, he advised 
And so I say that Senator 
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tion in civies and principles of citizenship, cducation of the 
and immigrants, education in home economics, home 
and school gardens, and along other practical lines. It has 
saved a million dollars a year to the old soldiers and their 
widows through the direct payment of pensions by check. It 
proposes to make $500,000,000 available for the promotion of 
griculture by the establishment of land banks that will build 
ip a system of rural credits for the farmer. It has sent special 
commissioners .o Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, China, Japan, and India to promote our com- 
merece abroad, and it proposes to send one to every other im- 
portant point in the world. 

And yet Mr. Root, 1s chairman of the Republican State con- 
ference held at Carnegie Hall, says this administration is “ not 
an administration of force and foresight.” 


negroes 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


In reply to this statement, I say that Mr. Root has no “ hind- 


sight ’ when he says this in the face of the wonderful success 
which has greeted the workings of the Federal reserve act. 


When in the United States Senate Mr. Root opposed the passage 
of this law, which one of the most eminent economists in the 
world has said will prove of more value to the American people 
than the building of the Panama Canal. This law is one of the 
ereatest achievements of any administration in the last 50 years. 
orece and foresight. Why, there never has been a finer ex- 
hibition of foresight and statesmanship than that exhibited by 
the President in insisting upon the passage, at the special ses- 
sion of the Congress in 1913, of the Federal reserve act and 
opposing, even against the advice of leading men in his party, 
the adjournment of the Congress after the passage of the tariff 
act of 1918 until the Federal reserve act was enacted. Subse- 
quent events show that the President was prompted by wondrous 
economic insight. The Republican Party has had possession of 
the Government since 1861, with the exception of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s two terms. Until Mr. Wilson was inaugurated the 
Democratic Party had not been in control of the Federal Govern- 
ment for 16 years. During all of that time, and especially dur- 
ing the last 16 years of Republican rule, the necessity for 
financial legislation in this country was never so great nor so 
imperative. The Republican Party stands convicted of absolute 
impotence and incompetence, because it failed utterly to meet 
the situation. With one of the most complex and difficult 
problems the Nation has ever had to face, and amid conditions 
that rendered the task doubly difficult, the President and his 
party exhibited in a superlative degree the qualities of states- 
manship and prescience, and gave the Nation a financial system 
which, for all time, will confer incalculable benefits upon the 
American people. 
GREATEST BUSINESS LEGISLATION IN 50 YEARS. 

This great piece of legislation not only reestablished beyond 
the power of impairment that essential confidence upon which 
alone business could be revived and go forwarc with safety, but 
it also provided the enlarged credit facilities for the lack of 
which the country has suffered for many years, and also gave 
to these enlarged eredit resources the quality of elasticity and 
automatic responsiveness to the needs of business and enterprise 
without which it would be impossible for the business of the 
Nation to expand healthfully and prosperously. Moreover, it 
put the people of the United States in possession of a financial 
system which has emancipated them from the control of selfish 
interests and enables them to go forward with business and 
enterprise on a safe and assured basis, and provides them with 
ihe credit resources to engage in the foreign trade upon a scale 
limited only by the productive capacity of the country and the 
enterprise of its people in seeking foreign markets. At last we 
have the means and the power and the ability to finance our 
foreign trade. We have never possessed it heretofore under the 
inelastic and wholly inefficient and unsatisfactory financial 
system provided by the Republican Party and from which the 
country has suffered repeated disasters in times past. 

PREVENTED A PANIC, 

By reason of this splendid piece of foresight the Democratic 
Party put the Secretary of the Treasury in possession of such 
adequate power that he was able to come to thé relief of the 
financial and business interests of the country immediately 
upon the outbreak of the European war August 1, 1914. The 
country was saved by the administration from an imminent 
panie of such stupendous proportions that had it occurred we 
should have been involved in a terrible disaster from which we 
would not even yet have been able to recover. 

Immediately after the first declaration of war that forecasted 
the involvement of the whole of Europe, the Secretary of the 
Treasury announced to the country that there was in the Treas- 
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ury $500,000,000 of national-bank notes available for immediaia 
issue under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, as amended and made 
vorkable by the Federal reserve act. ‘The prominent bankers of 
the city of New York appealed to the Treasury Department to 
save them from the threatened calamity, saying that unless 
measures were taken immediately to relieve the situation the 
banks of New York would be unable to keep their doors open 
throughout the day of August 3, 1914. Hesitation meant panie 
and inaction meant national disaster. The administration mei 
the situation with unhesitating decision and lightning rapidity, 
In the first week of August, 1914, $100,068,350 of emergency 
currency was issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act as amended 
and made workable by the Democratic administration, 
altogether $386,444,215 of such currency was issued. 
has since been retired. 

On the morning of the 3d of August, 1914, the Subtreasury in 
the city of New York was in position to issue and did issye 
millions of dollars of emergency currency to the banks of New 
York. The subtreasury was able to do this because a Demo- 
cratic administration had the foresight and intelligence to ship 
from the city of Washington, by express, on the Saturday pre- 
ceding the 3d of August, 1914, something like $40,000,000 
of emergency currency to meet the very crisis the bankers 
described, and this currency was issued to the New Yort: 
banks upon the condition that they would pay currency over 
their counters upon demand not only of their depositors, 
but of their correspondents throughout the country, so that a 
currency panic similar to that which befell the country in 1907 
through Republican stupidity would not occur again. 

The Democratic administration is fully and legitimately en- 
titled to the credit for saving the people of the United States 
from the irretrievable disasters threatened by the European 
war. The President and the Democratie Congress and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are entitled to all praise for the maguifi- 
cent statesmanship and foresight with which the business in- 
terests of the country and the honor of the country have been 
protected since the 1st of August, 1914. 

I say, without fear of contradiction, that if it had not been 
for the Federal reserve act and for the effective work of the 
administration at Washington the great business prosperity 
which the country is now enjoying would not have been realized. 
Contrast this in 1907. That painful experience in American 
history will always and forever be an indictment of the Repub- 
lican Party. In a situation which was a zephyr as compared 
with the “storm” of August, 1914, all of the Republican ma- 
echinery of government broke down completely and incalculable 
loss and disaster overtook the American people. As a matter 
of fact, the present Democratic prosperity is the only prosperity 
the American people have enjoyed since the panic of 1907. 

Mr. Root was a part of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration in 1907, 
and shares with Mr. Roosevelt and the leaders of the Republican 
Party the responsibility for the wholly unnecessary and calam- 
itous happenings of that panic. 

MR. ROOT LOST THE “ PEACOCK FEATHER ” OF A PROPHET BY HIS FATUOUS 
SPEECH AGAINST THB FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

One would assume from Mr. Root’s speech that the Republican 
Party has been infallible and that Mr. Root himself has always 
acted with infallible judgment upon every occasion, The Fed- 
eral reserve act is now conceded by everybody to be one of the 
greatest pieces of constructive legislation enacted in this country 
within the last 50 years at least. As an evidence of Mr. Root’s 
qualities as a statesman and of his foresight and sagacity, I 
quote from a speech he made in the Senate of the United States 
on December 13, 1913, denouncing the Federal reserve act: 


I say that this bill presents the financial heresy twice repudiated by 
the people of the United States. I say that the central reserve board 
appointed under this bill will have to represent that very heresy. Ii 
this bill passes as it stands, America «tands to lose all we saved when 
Grant vetoed the inflation bill, all we saved when Grover Cleveland 
abolished the silver purchase, all we saved when we elected McKinley, 
all the Republicans, all the Gold Democrats saved when they heiped in 
the repudiation of the vital principle which has been put into this Dill. 

The country has become so deadened by the assaults of sounds, so 
wearled of discussien, so confused and dazed by complicated figures, 
that this vital and fateful reversal of the American policy is proceed- 
ing with but little attention. But unless all our history of human ex- 
perience and all the previous judgments—the real judgments—of the 
American people upon this subject have been wrong, we stand to learn 
by hard experience what bas really been done by the sixteenth section 
of this currency bill. 


Not a single fundamental of the Federal reserve act as it 
stands to-day was changed or altered after Mr. Root’s speech. 
This act was passed exactly 10 days later, namely, the 23d of 
December, 1913. and was approved by the President on the same 
day. Nearly every Republican in the Senate of the United 
States and most of them in the House of Representatives voted 
against the Federal reserve act. If this infallible party and this 
infallible statesman could not see the value of a great piece of 
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legislation of this character when they had the opportunity to 
te for it in the Congress of the United States in 1015 
hit sround can they claim to POSSecss superic rewisdom } 
“pen what ground ean they ask the American people te contide 


- destinies to them? 

After such a dismal failure at prophecy it would seer ; 
Vir. Root could well afford to refrain from prophecy as to what 
will be the condition of business in this country when the war 
in Lurope is over and as to what might have happened in Mexico 





and Belgium if the United States had acted otherwise than it 
did. Failure as a prophet in one thing means failure in all. A 
prophet must never go wrong. Doubt follows a single slip il 
with doubt goes the “ peacock feather” of the prophet M 
Root lost his “ peacock feather” as a prophet when he m his 
fatuous speech against the Federal reserve act. 

DERWOOD TARIFF—-A SPECIAL LEADER WHO WOULD WI I 

HE CAN, BUT BY TRICKERY IF HE MUS] 

In the Underwood Tariff Act the Democratic Party gave the 
Nution the first customs enactment of a generation in which 
neither lobby nor special interest had a hand. This creat mens 


ure unfettered industry and commerce and deprived monopoly 
of its control over production, distribution, and prices. This 
tarif€ stimulated American industry and commerce, met public 
expectations, and redeemed Democratic pledges for a taril® hen 
estly and intelligently written in behalf of all the people. Until 
the foreign war reduced iinportations, no tariff ever worked 
more satisfactorily. Under it, from November, 1913, to June, 
1914, the aggregate importutions of merchandise were 10 pei 
cent more than in the corresponding period of the preceding 
vear before the present tariff act was passed and the country’s 
bank clearings in the eight months ending June 30, 1914, follow 
ing the new tariff law were practically equal to the bank clea: 
ings of the corresponding period for the preceding year. ‘These 
figures show Mr. Root’s attack upon the present tariff to be mere 
words. Mr. Root talks about deficits in trade balances, but 
says not a word about the fact that out of the entire 48 months 
of the administration of Benjamin Harrison 25 months showed 
unfavorable trade balances; that 6 out of the 12 months iim 
inediately following the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich tarifi 
showed unfavorable trade balances; that at no time in the last 
13 years has the favorable balance on merchandise transactions 
in our foreign trade been as small as it was for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1910, under the Dingley and Payne tariffs; that 
the favorable balance for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
during 9 months of which the Underwood law prevailed, was 
nearly $300,000,000 greater than under the corresponding year 
when the Payne law was in effect; and that if we select 10 
months from the passage of the Underwood law until the break 
ing out of the war and compare them with the like period fol 
lowing the enactment of the Payne law we find a favorable trade 
balance of over one hundred and fifty millions greater than was 
the case under the Payne law. 

Comparisons are always odious, but in this case the odium lics 
on Mr. Root’s side. 

The figures of the comparison show that Mr. Root has stretched 
to a high degree ihe lawyer's prerogative of suppressing all evi- 
dence save evidence of value to his side. But the Democratic 
Party did not put all its eggs in one basket. It had sense enough 
to compel, long before the war broke out, the internal revenue 
to bear its proper share of governmental taxes, and the sound 
ness of this economic principle is now everywhere acknowledged. 
No man knows better than Mr. Root that in the latter part of 
1915 and the early part of 1914 there was an extreme trade 
depression the world around, even in countries having a high 
protective tariff and in which no tariff changes had been made. 
Every student of economic history knows that at that time the 
whole world suffered from depression and that our share of the 
. depression was both less and less long than the depression of 
others. It is a surprising and not a very admirable act on the 
part of Mr. Root, who knows the facts as well as any man alive, 
to cull a portion and suppress the rest of the facts in a desperate 
attempt to make the country believe what he wanted it to be- 
lieve regardless of the truth. Perhaps it is a fault acquired from 
long practice at the bar and unconsciously indulged. In a vital 
question like this, though the country has a right to know the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, he who gives 
it less is a special pleader who would win by truth if he can, but 
by trickery if he must. 

PREPAREDNESS. 

Our opponents claim the Republican Party is the friend of 
military preparedness. But Grover Cleveland and William C 
Whitney started our Navy on whatever ascendency it e 
to-day, and Samuel J. Tilden is the father of our present 
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country must be included Mr. Root, for years at the head of the 
military department of this Government. Upon whom should 
the blame fall? Upon the Democratic Party, whose responsi- 
bility is only two years old, or upon the Republican Party, who 


has controlled the destinies of this Nation for 40 out of the last 
50 vears? 

The Democratic Party is for a policy of preparedness just as 
Tilden was, just as Whitney was, just as Cleveland was, but for 
2 policy of preparedness for the benefit of the Nation, not for 
the benefit of stockjobbers, money lenders, steel makers, or 
munition manufacturers. The Democratic Party is for enough 
preparedness to man the walls of the Nation and to sail the seas 
with honor, but the Democratic Party is for so much prepared- 
ness as will insure the serenity of defense and the impossibility 
of invasion; but the Democratie Party is not for so much pre- 
paredness as will beget the insolence of offense or the mania of 

WILL HOLD HIS RUDDER TRUE. 

History repeats itself historians say. In the annals of old 
there is a story of a ship caught at sea in a storm which raged 
as if the very heavens were at war. Havoe threatened on every 
side, confusion beckoned, and nature seemed to be out of joint, 
but to the elements in their wildest fury the captain of the ship 
calmly said: 

‘You may sink me, you may save me, but I'll hold my rudder 
true.” 

So to-day the American people, hot-heads and cool heads, 
partisans, and neutrals—whether they follow wisdom or ce@ax on 
fury—Woodrow Wilson says by his deeds, not by words: 

“ You may sink me, you may save me, but I'll hold my rudder 
true.” 

ON THE RED-LEAVED TABLETS OF GRATEFUL HUMAN HEARTS. 

From this laudable course no oratorical thunder can drive 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Glittering epigrams, distorted facts, mental quibblings, and 
verbal twistings will fall upon him like darts without barbs. 

When the ship of state is rocked and tossed by angry waves 
and howling winds the passengers may lose their heads, but the 
captain will keep his. 

Excitable people whose European sympathies one way or the 
other have for the moment blinded them to the welfare of this 
land, and whose spokesman Mr. Root seems willing to become, 
may just as well realize once and for all that Woodrow Wilson 
will not swerve from the course he has laid out for himself in 
this crisis. He will refuse to surrender the powers of his great 
oflice to those who seek to plunge this country into needless war ; 
he will continue to work for the preservation of its prosperity, 
the assurance of its happiness, and the maintenance of its honor, 
even if in so doing he brings down upon his head the bitter hos- 
tility that Washington had to face and that Lincoln silently 
suffered in every critical moment of his career. 

No reward, no punishment will make him swerve from what 
he knows to be his highest duty. He has preserved, strengthened, 
dignified, and uplifted our noblest national traditions, and he 
will continue to do so no matter what the cost or what the 
penalty. 

His ripe wiscom, his knowledge, his infinite patience have con- 
tributed more than all other factors combined to rescue the 
United States from that weight of woe and misery to which the 
rest of Christendom is now subjected. 

His fellow countrymen will not forget this. 

Already his name is inscribed on the red-leaved tablets of 
grateful human hearts. 

For these rensons the people of the United States will reelect 
Woodrow Wilson President to continue the good work he has 
so nobly begun. 

For these reasons the Democracy of New York follows where 
Woodrow Wilson leads; but we follow first and foremost for 


the renson that, amid dangers that threaten and eriticism that 
misrepresents, with an admirable devotion to principle and a 
wonderful exposition of manhood, Woodrow Wilson stands for 
the Americanism which, under the magic spell of citizenship 
and the mystic influence of the Stars and Stripes, imbues Jew 


and Gentile, Russian, Austrian and Italian, German and French- 
man, Irishman and Englishman with the spirit of the country 
and teaches them to sing of this old flag of ours: 


Your flag and my flag 

And bow it waves to-day 
O’er your land and my tand 

Aad half the world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 

Its stripes forever gleam 
Snow white and seul-white 

The good Forefather’s dream ; 
Sky-b'ue and true-blue 

Its stars that shine aright 
A giorious guidon of the day 

A shelter through the night. 





Your flag and my flag, 

And, oh, how much it holds 
Of ycur heart and my heart 

Secure within its folds 
Your heart and my heart 

Beat quicker at its sight, 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed 

The Red and Blue and White, 
The One Flag. the Great Flag, 

The flag for me and vou 
Glorified all else beside 

The Red and White and Biue, 


The McLemore Resolution. 
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OF 


HON. WILLIAM SCHLEY HOWARD, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In toe Hovse or Represen'ratives, 
Wednesday, March 8, 19176. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, for the past several days J 
have heard much discussion of a situation the graveness 0 
which I fear but few of us realize. 

Fugitive statements have filled the very atmosphere as to the 
attitude of the President of the United States toward the warring 
nations of Europe. 

Some would have you believe that in the twinkling of an cye 
the President has become enamored of the goddess of war: that 
he has been transformed from a clear-headed, cool, and con- 
servative, though firm, being into a rabid declarant of belliger- 
ent tendencies, and that he would plunge this Nation into the 
European cataclysm, and that he is wandering about grasping 
at a diplomatic straw to involve us in war. 

These statements have been positively and unequivocably de- 
nied by the President himself, and the American people can not 
be deceived at this critical moment by statements emanating 
from men who would capitalize their political fortunes with 
undemocratic, unpatriotic, and un-American statements. 

Why all these resolutions to warn American citizens to with- 
hold their undisputed right to use the high seas? Why. at the 
most critical moment of our diplomatic relations, should such 
resolutions be introduced into Congress, when the negotiations 
had not reached the stage where the President’s duties ended 
and Congress’s duties commenced? 

Was it an effort to discredit the President of the United States 
at home and abroad? Was it an effort to imbue the minds of 
the people of this country with the belief that the President's 
diplomacy, in his efforts to maintain American rights, had been 
a failure? Was it an effort to discredit this administration in 
every capital of Europe by this premature interference with the 
pending negotiations, so that the impression would be created 
abroad that the people of America were in fact not in sympathy 
with the President’s attempt at the maintenance of American 
rights? Surely this did not inspire these resolutions to be intro- 
duced into this body or the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

Some very prominent citizens who are red-blooded Americans 
can see something of a political character very adroitly and very 
vaguely connected with the newspaper propaganda that has 
been carried on for the past several days. 

This effort to discredit the President has been carried to the 
extent that heretofore reputable journals throughout the coun- 
try have published the statement that the President was on the 
verge of sending his resignation to the American people. 

Let me say to those who affiliate with the Democratic Party 
that if it is your purpose to capitalize your campaigns in the 


coming election by taking stock in a political propaganda other~ 


than that of President Wilson and his administration, you are 
taking stock in a bankrupt political machine. Your success 
depends upon your upholding your President and my President 
at this critical moment in the history of the United States. 
If you desert him now you will find yourselves lenesome citi- 
zens indeed when you return to your respective districts. 

if the administration of President Wilson fails, then all fails; 
and in failing to maintain the honor, the dignity, and the hu- 
manity of this Nation those who seek to destroy him will be 
met with curses and condemnation, and those who uphold him 
in his effort to maintain peace with honor will be rewarded 
with the plaudit, “ Welt done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

Let me say a word in conclusion to the “ doubting Thomases ” 
in the Democratic Party. The President is stronger to-day 
with the American people than any organized party, Democratic 
or Republican. The people believe in him, and they believe in 
him because by his splendid courage he has thus far prevented 
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9 clash with any of the warring nations and we are at peace; 
and if. in the negotiations with other countries the President 
ehould find it necessary to sever diplomatic relations, the peo- | 
ple the American people—will believe that the cause bringing 
about such a severance was a just and an honorable cause. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the sentiment of the rank and file back | 
home, not the sentiment of the mercenary business man, who | 
wits dollars above the honor of his country, nor is it the senti- | 
ment of the political weakling, who would rather sacrifice the 
honor of his country than to lose a seat in Congress 
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The MeLemore Resolution, 
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In true Hovse or Representatives. 
} 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916 1 
Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, the President of the United 
States has urged that Congress express to him its opinion on a | 
subject of vital international concern. He desires Congress to 
define at once what attitude it holds on the question whether | 
American citizens shall be warned from traveling on the armed | 


merchant vessels of any of the belligerent European nations. 
At present the question is of crucial importance in the con- | 

duct of diplomatic negotiations. I quote a paragraph from his | 

letter to Mr. Pov, ranking member of the House Rules Com 


| 

mittee. He writes: 
I therefore feel justified in asking that your committee will permit | 
me to urge an early vote upon the resolutions with regard to travel | 
on armed merchantmen which have recently been so much talked | 


about in order that there may be afforded an immediate opportunity for 
full public discussion and action upon them. | 

The request is most unusual, for the reason that under the | 
Constitution the President has a right to conduct the foreign | 
policy of the Government without resorting to Congress for | 
authority or aid. Evidently, therefore, he has turned to Con- } 
sress for light and guidance in an effort to ascertain the | 
thought and temper of the people, feeling that the sentiment | 
of Congress would be a fairly representative reflection of the | 
sentiment of the country. It is of the highest moment 
we express our convictions frankly and honestly 
evasion or reservation. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. McLemore] has presented a 
resolution which declares it to be the sense of the House that 
Americans be warned against traveling on armed merchantmen | 
and withdrawing the protection of this Government in case they 
persist in doing so. ‘This McLemore resolution, as it is termed, 
is now under consideration and calls up the whole matter for 
discussion, The committee has not brought the matter squarely 
before the House. It has endeavored to evade the issue by the 
indirect method of recommending that the resolution be laid on 
the table. 

I firmly and fervently believe Americans should be warned | 
from traveling on the armed merchant vessels of belligerents. 
Every consideration of patriotism, reason, and prudence irre- | 
sistibly demands that such warning be issued. So believing I | 
will vote against the motion to lay the resolution on the table. 

In order to obtain a little clearer understanding of this so- 
called armed-ship controversy and its relations to the right of 
Americans to travel the seas, let us review some recent history 
and recall a few well-settled principles of international law. 
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‘The use of the submarine has created new conditions in naval | 


warfare, Sefore the advent of the undersea boat it was ad- 
mitted that a merchant vessel could not be assailed and sunk 
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by a hostile ship of war without warning. Only if it resisted 
capture or endeavored to escape was it lawfully subject to de- 
struction. At the beginning of this war German submarines 
sunk British merchant ships without notice, and American pas- 
sengers on board lost their lives. Notably was this so in the 
cases of the Arabic and the Lusitania. As a result of negotia- 
tions, the United States, in the interest of and for the protection 
of American travelers, reasserted this right and compelled Ger- 
many to accept and practice the doctrine that merchant vessels 
could not be torpedoed without warning. This applied, of course, 
to merchant vessels as classified by international law. But the 
merchant vessel as known to international law is an unarmed 
ship. 

The very fact of its being a defenseless messenger of com- 
merce, bent on peaceful errands, is what clothes it with immunity 
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t d the Stai 1 Striy If he pre ‘fers a foreign 
to an American ship, let him take pass: on a Dutch ship or a 
Danish ship or a Norwegian ship, or the s} il of some other 


neutral: natron. But it is vociferously proclaimed he has the 

ht to travel on any ship that su him. We will not deny 
i ought to inform him that if he is brash enough 
must do so severely alone and at his own peril. 
also the right to enter the danger zone during the 
to step between two men who are fighting 





t. but we 
» exercise it he 
Hie has 


ress of a riot or 


other with revolvers, and he has likewise the right to 

ive in his own body the bullet intended for some one else. 
Why sho ld we permit a few 10¢ thardy A ericans who are 
either reckless of their own safety or perhaps procured and 


paid to protect a cargo of munitions of war bring down upon 
America all the multiplied misery and havoe which attaches to | 
modern warfare? Is net the protection of the very flower of 
our manhood and the welfare ef our women and children and 
our aged of more consequence than the guaranteeing of protec- 
tion to a fool in his folly? A day or two ago I saw a press 


notice that a certain American loved to travel through the war 
rone because he enjoyed the thrill of being chased by a sub- 

rine. He is, no doubt, a fair type of the class of citizen the 
pro of the abridgement of whose rights occasions us such 
I grief. 





over the invasion of 
Nary 


Hiow morbidly sensitive we are to-day 


hnica!l rights as compared with the exem] 


our te 
tion and placidity we exhibited when our dearest and most 
ubstantial rights were being ruthlessly trampled under foot 


in Mexico. I am not expressing any opinion on our Mexican 
diplomacy, and only for the sake of illustration do I refer at 
ill to that harrowing page of human history. 

Sweden as a neutral nation has adopted the policy of 
ing her citizens to refrain from traveling on beliig 


soundest reason why we should 


warn- 
erent ships, 
and there is the 


wise example. 
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throughout the country. Besides, does the administration 
lieve it should persist in pressing a contention which, i: 
judgment of Congress, the people do not approve? 

Some Members of this House are salving their conscien 
else honestly deluding themselves by endeavoring to | 
that a vote to table this resolution is merely a proceedi: 
delay consideration which does not affect the merits « 
question. I am sure that if they will consult the precede: 
parliamentary law they will find that while formerly a \ 
table was merely a vote to defer action, the ay is otherwis 
now. Under the present practice a vote to table is regarded 
a final disposition of a question. 

We are therefore face to face with the question whe 
we believe or do not believe warning should be issued to 
citizens to dissuade them from traveling on the armed 
chant ships of belligerent powers. Let my colleagues im 
sively consid 4 that their action to-day may entail disast 
consequences and necessitate an inconsistent attitude at a 
date. I mean this: Suppose in the event of a favorable vot 
this motion to table the Government refuses to recede froi 
contention regarding the right of armed merchantmen to 
ceive notice. Suppose Germany refuses to from 
such vessels are not entitled to notice and 
pedoes one of these vessels without warning, causing the 
a few foolhardy Americans who were traveling on it as 
sengers, Then the day may dawn which we piously hope nev 


1 


recede 


' to see when this Congress will assemble to decide the awt 


follow her | 


Those who advocate tabling this resolution offer no sound | 
or even plausible reason to induce a vé in their favor. Up- 
hold tl President, they reiterate, and do not repudiate him; 


old the 
or the honor of the country. This is an intensely ap- 





pealing demand and if grounded on righteousness should meet 
with an unhesitating favorable response. But let us look the 
1ation in the face and take note of the facts. 
fhe honor of the country is not involved in any manner. It 
till intact and stainless. True it is that the Government 
‘dy insists upon the right of notice to armed ships carry- 
ing American passengers; true it is that the expression-of our 
desire for warning and the defeat of this motion may weaken 
even cause the withdrawal of that contention. But this 
would not compromise the honor of the Nation.- Why? Because 
the contention is still under discussion and has not been pre- 
sented as an ultimatum. Diplomatic negotiations are still in 
pregress and the final word has net been speken. The situa- 
tion is, indeed, delicate, but it nevertheless, in a state of flux 
cay le of being changed, altered, or adjusted without loss of 
prestige to either of the participants. Let us hope it will be 
settled as the voice of justice and the welfare of America 
plainly directs, 
What force lies in the demand that we stand by the President 
(i not repudiate him? The President has not demanded our 


upport, but has invited an expression of our honest opinion 
full and free discussion. He has requested information 
and it can be no repudiation to tell him truly what we believe 


he country wants and is thinking about. He is not compelled 
» come here for support, for under the Constitution he alone 
the right power to conduct diplomatic negotiations. 

i admit he would be pleased if the view expressed by the House 


coincided with his own, and it may be he almost unaiterably 
believes he is right. But are we to agree with him whether we 
{ sht or wrong? I would hesitate to affirm that the 
desires a vote recorded on that principle. 
rs but his frien: Is. 





Let us be 
Let us in this delicate crisis 


ell h what we candidly believe particularly when he has 
waived his constitutional privilege to come here and ask for 
oul bel / 
it is strongly asserted by some that if we do not by our 
ative vote in this matte upport the contention of the 
State Department for notice to armed ships, then, as a conse- 
quer the strength of its contention may be weakened in for- 
“apital I fully appreciate all there is to that assertion, 
but I do not overestimate its value. In these days of the news- 
paper and the ocean cable the whole world knows in a general 
way what Ameri is thinking about, especially on a matter 


of this nature. The facts are patent. We may solemnly at- 
tempt to deliver our districts by enacting a falsehood, but the 
world knows the real sentiment and convictions of the people 





eee 


issue of peace or war. If you vote in favor of this motion to ‘da 
you commit yourself as a matter of consistency to vote affi 


tively on a declaration of war in the event I have mentioned 
But few here would vote to declare war for a cause so tri\ 
and, as a result, many will be compelled to repudiate their actio 
f this day and stultify their consistency in order to vindic 


their common sense and their patriotism. 

I deeply deplere the necessity which compels me to dilf 
with the President. I entertain a true and lofty admiratio! 
for his sincerity of purpose, and only an overpowering con- 
viction that he is in error causes me to withhold the support | 
gladly would render. He is, besides, the leader of the Deux 
cratic Party, and except for gravest reason is entitled to m 
support. But IT can not complacently follow anyone in a cours 
which may inevitably hurry the country into the horrors o 
war. I will not become a partner in a proceeding to plu 
100,000,000 of human beings into the European intern 
slaughter and then seek to justify my treachery to Americ: 
the flimsy pretense of personal esteem and party loyalty. 





Armed Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF 


REMARKS 
or 


SAMUEL H. MILLER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HON 


REPRESEN TATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I favor the 
adoption of a resolution by the House warning all citizens of 
the United States, except in cases of absolute necessity, to rr 
frain from traveling on any and all ships which shall mou 
guns, whether such ships are part of the naval forces of a bellig 
erent power or merchant ships and whether such gun or guns o1 
other armament be called offensive or defensive, and in cas 
American citizens, after warning, do travel on such armed lb 
ligerent ships that they do so at their own risk. 

I do not deny the right, under international law, of any ol 
the powers at war to arm a merchant vessel for defense. Neither 
do I deny the right under international law of an American 
citizen to take passage on a merchant ship of a belligerent powe! 
armed only for defense. gut. sirs, the armament carried by 
these merchant ships, it is admitted. is suitable and adapted for 
either offense or defense, and the passenger has no control over 
the armament ; therefore, under existing conditions, I affirm that 
an American citizen should not willfully, premeditatedly, and 
recklessly disregard warning and take passage on an armed 
merchant ship. 

It is true, as was recently 
from Oklahoma— 

That any one of the 100,000,000 American citizens has a right to run 
the risk of josing his life by traveling on an armed ship, but be bas 


no right by se doing to ingulf this Republic in a sea of carnage and 
blood. The 100,000,000 American citizens have also the right to be 


In roe House or 


said by a distinguished ‘en:tor 








ee 
—_—_—_— 








protected against lity of any one of the 100,000,000 citizens | 
exe ising th “ reby plunge this Re c int t , 
pean carnival of r; and the right of the 100,000,000 t¢ 

tect vainst oming involved in war is not to be weig in ti 
ba e with the right of a single irresponsible adventur to 

h n life and possibly cause the sacrifice of the lives of thousands of 
h liow citizens. 

If there were no other ships except armed ones on which 
4;oerienn citizens could travel on the high seas the question | 
<7: ; can m a | 
micht present a different aspect There are, howeve! in- | 

ce , coal : } ‘ | 
armed merchant passenger vessels upon which American citi- | 
Zer an travel with safety. ‘There are merchant vessels which | 
fly the American flag upon which they can travel if they so d 
sire. The American citizens who took passage on the Lusitania 
yy waiting 48 hours could have taken passage on a ship sailing 
. t 
under the American flag. but it was not so fast, the furni 


ings were not so luxurious, the voyage would not have been so 
pleasant as on the Lusitania. 

I will not, therefore, by my vote encourage any of our citizens 
to willfully, recklessly, and wickedly risk their lives on an armed 
vessel of a belligerent nation, with the possible result of en 
broiling eur Nation in the world-wide war. For American ci 
zeis to do so would, in my opinion, quoting 





} ler ’ y £ +3 
ne } ry re of the 





Senntor from Missouri to the President in a cecent letter be 
so monstrous as to be indefensible.” 
[ believe I am supported in my contention by a declaration ¢ 


our State Department delivered as late as Januury 18, 1916 
On that date Mr. Lansing, the very able and distinguished S 
retury of State, with the approval of the President, addr 

a communication to the foreign powers relative to the sub- 
murine question. In that communication Mr. Lansing said: 

I shall add that my Government ts impressed with tt! ref abl 
ness of the argument that a merchant vesse! carrying an armament of 
anv sort, in view of the character of the submarine wa re and tt 
defensive weakness of the undersea craft, should be held to > a 
auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a ! rerent 
Government, and my Government is scriously considering notifying its 


officials accordingiy. 
This was the public and official communication of tl 

tions of our Government on this question six weeks ago. 
Mark the language: 


Oar Government is impressed with the reasonableness of the 





ment that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of any sort should 


be held to be an auxiliary cruiser. 


This is not a mere dictum. It is a deliberate and i 
declaration of an admittedly able lawyer, who knows the meun- 
ing and force of words, who was preparing an official commu! 
cation to be delivered by his Government to its officials abroad, 
who in turn were to communicate it to the foreign Governments 
belligerent and neutral. And why not? Who ean foretell 
whether the armament on these merchant vessels is to be used 
for defense or offense? 
American passengers on board can not foretell. The only safe 
plan is to keep off such a vessel. Can anyone give me a good 
reason why an American citizen should travel on such an armed 
ship? 

Are we in favor by our vote, either direct or evasive, to en- 
courage any American citizen to take passage on an armed 
ship, and thereby not only endanger his own life but possibly 








Our Government can not foretell. The | 


| 
| 
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. 
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the peace and security of 100,000,000 American citizens, $0 per | 
cent of whom condemn his reckless, unwarranted, and unreason- | 


able conduct? 

Assume that one or more of our citizens do unwisely and 
recklessly take passage on an armed belligerent merchunt ship. 
Assume that the submarine of another belligerent nation tor 
pedoes it and the American passenger loses his life. That 
our Government should, after a full investigation determine that 
the armed merchant ship was acting wholly on the defensive 

What next? Shall we avenge his or her death resulting from 
his or her own folly? Shall we go to war with the Government 
under whose flag the submarine sailed? Shall we sacrifice the 
lives of thousands and possibly tens of thousand: of our brave 
men and bring sorrow and sadness to the fathers and mothers and 
wives of the men who will be thus sacrificed, all on the account 
of the wicked and unpatriotic conduct of American citizens? 

Go ask the fathers and mothers and wives out on the farm. 
the fathers and men in the shops, or in the busy marts of trade 
Do not ask the man that has no intention of going to the front 
Do not ask the munitivun manufacturer. Do not ask the ma 
that is now bravely talking war, but when war comes wil! 
the comfort, the joys, and the seclusion of his home, far re- 
moved from the blare of war trumpets and the sound of cannon. 
Do not ask the millionaire who already holds the bonds of one 


or other of the belligerent nations. Go ask the plain, honest, 


common people if they would not advise Congress to warn 
American citizens to keep off an armed merchant ship, an 





by the slower, but safer way under a neutral, or the Ameri 
fing, that floats over an unarmed ship. 
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FRANKLIN, PA., March 2, 1916. 


lon, SAMUEL H. MILLER, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
We sincerely trust you can conscientiously support resolution warning 


icans to keep off armed merchantmen. 
Davip B. McCaLmont. 


GREENVILLE, February 27, 1916. 
Hon. S. HW. MiILrer, i 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I would be very much pleased if you can see your 
way clear to uphold President Wilson and his policy in regard to 
handling the question of merchant vessels armed for defense and the 
issues arising or growing out of this question. 

Yours, very truly, 





H. T. Porter. 


FRANKLIN, PA., 
S. Li. MILLer, M. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Jupce: As one of your constituents I most sincerely trust 
that you will stand squarely behind our President in his handling of 
foreign complications. With very best wishes, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


March 1, 1916. 


Geo. J. Carew. 


NEBRASKA, FOREST CouNTY, PA., March 2, 1916. 
Ilon. S. H. Miter, M. C. 


My Dear Sir: I note by the papers there is to be a resolution intro- 
duced in the House to advise Americans not to travel on belligerent 
vessels. I think for the good of the country it should be supported 

every Member. Kindly give it your support; also to get your 
ends to do likewise. 

* * * o * * * 

Yours, cordially, 


FRANK X. KREITLER, 
Of Company B, 
Tito hundred and eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Tue MEDICAL WORLD, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 8, 1916, 
Ifon. S. H. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Str: Can you imagine an American traveling in the present 
time of stress on an armed belligerent ship except with unpatriotic 
inotives ? 

Remember there are at least four first-class neutral lines in opera- 
tion between this country and Europe—-our own American Line, the 
tfolland-American Line, and two Scandinavian lines. At least some of 
these do not carry ammunition, while practically all, if not absolutely 
ll, the belligerent ships carry cargoes consisting chiefly or largely of 
iminunition. If we were in war, we would regard enemy ships carry- 
ing ammunition to be used against our soldiers as floating arsenals, 
and we would destroy them if we could, no difference who was on them. 
And if these floating arsenals were armed we would unhesitatingly 
class them as auxiliary naval vessels. 

Can you favor the granting of passports to Americans to travel on 
such vessels in the present war with self-evident unpatriotic motives? 

If we intend to maintain neutrality, should we not keep our people 
out of the war? Should we not prevent mischief-makers from dragging 
the rest of us into internatienal difficulties and possible war? 

if we wish to go into this war, we should go into it right. If we 
do not wish to go into war, we should not declare an intention to defend 
mischief-makers. Has any American a “right” to drag his country 
into trouble’ Is it a matter of “ honor” to uphold an American in a 
traitorous act? 

The writer of these lines is strongly proallies in this war. 3ut 
he is for peace and neutrality for America. Is it not inconsistent to 
give apparent immunity to German plotters on American soil and at 
the same time dictate how Germany shall fight her enemies in dis- 
tant seas? 

” * . . 2 * * 


CHARLES FREEMONT TAYLOR, 





Marcu 3, 1916, 


, 


IIon. S. TW. MILier. 





Dean Str: I am for honorable peace at home and abroad, and I am | 


cainst the sailing of Americans on armed merchantmen. 
Yours, with respect, 
Urniatt KIgESTER, 
Bor 64, Marienville, Forest County, Pa. 
Cnicaco, Inu., March 7, 1916. 
Congressman MILLER of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Rather had I be a toad than have record of your to-day's vote against 
administration's effort to protect national honor, and herein pledge my 
energies, on stump or otherwise, against your reelection to represent 
Americans in National Congress; so, having expressed my contempt, I 
feel better. J 

Col. Freep E. Wrinpsor, 
Warren, Pa. 
Marcu 8, 1916. 
Mr. Frep ©, Winpsor, Warren, Pa. 
Dean Str: Your telegram of March 7, 1916, is so discourteous that 
} to take notice of it, but as I try to bea 






am unbnder no obvligati 
ntleman at all times, and as I am representing the county you tive in, 
think I should answer it. 
No Member of Congress, so far as T know, was in favor of the Me- 
Lemere resolution. When the Committee on Rules reported a special 
olution to bring the McLemore resolution before the House, and also 
moved to order the previous question, 1 voted against both motions 
or three reasons: 
1. Because the resolution reported by the Committee on Rules was 
framed as to prevent any amendment or the offering of a substitute. 
2. Because 1 was opposed to the McLemore resolution and was 
opposed to bringing it before the House, 


I 


3. I was in favor of bringing before the House the issue of warning 
our citizens from traveling on any armed merchant ships of any 
belligerent power, armed either for defense or offense, and carrying 
munitions of war for any belligerent country. 

I therefore, when the first opportunity offered, voted to lay the 
McLemore resolution on the table. 

Your threat to oppose my reelection to Congress does not worry me 
as I had not expected to be a candidate for reelection, and therefore 
you can save your “energies on stump or otherwise” for some other 
worthy purpose. 

You close your telegram by saying, ‘‘so, having expressed my con- 
tempt, I feel better.” 

Are you really sure, desiring always, as I have no doubt you do, to 
be a gentleman that “ you feel better.” 

Yours, truly, S. OH. MILier. 
GREENVILLE, PA., March 7, 1916. 
Hon. 8. H. Minter, Member of Congress. 


DEAR Sm AND FRIEND: I am not writing to advise you how to vote 
on any question before Congress. You know better how to act than any of 
us countrymen, but I believe that 90 per cent of the people in your con 
gressional district are in favor of the resolution warning fool Americans 
who want to travel on armed ships that they must do so at their own 
risk. But no matter what you may see proper to do, we believe that 
you will act in the way of promoting peace in our country and good 
will among men, and your friends will stand by you in any event. 

If convenient, I would like to have a Congressional Directory of this 
Congress. 

With good wishes and high regards, I have the honor to be, 

Respectfully, yours, 
JAMES SHEAKRLEY, 





MeLemore Resolution. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the Presi- 
dent should not have written his letter to Representative Pov. 
But that letter, having been written, presents to this House, 
however irregularly, a question which we should squarely meet 
in the discharge of our duties. Shall American citizens be 
warned against traveling on armed merchant vessels of bellig- 
erent powers? This is the question with which we are now 
confronted. I submit that it is not before us in the regular 
order of procedure; for if the President honestly desired this 
question to be determined by Congress, he should have subiniited 
it by message, with such correspondence as was uecessiury for 
our enlightenment, in order that it could be dealt with intelli- 
gently after full public discussion. 

So long as the McLemore resolution was slumbering peace- 
fully in committee there was no unwarranted interference on 
the part of this House with the diplomatic negotiations with 
foreign powers, and it does seem strange, in view of these con- 
ditions, that the President in such an unusual manner as by 
letier to a Representative of the Rules Committee should eall 
to the attention of this House a question which, accerding to his 
own letter, lies so clearly within the field of Executive initiative. 
Lying thus clearly within the limits of Executive authority, 
the President should have fearlessly performed his constitu- 
tional duties in dealing with the problem without invoking 


| action on the part of this body; and if, after having exhausted 


his efforts he failed to bring about a satisfactory adjustment, 
he then, following well-established precedents, should have 
submitted the question, with message and correspondence, to 
Congress. 

This was the course pursued by President McKinley in 1898S 
when, in his message of April 11, he placed before Congress a 
detailed statement of his efforts to adjust the Cuban probiem 
with the Spanish authorities, and after setting forth the facts 
bearing on the situation he continued: 

The issue is now with Congress. It is a solemn responsibiiily. I 
have exhausted every effort to relieve the intolerable condition of af- 
fairs which is at our doors. Prepared to execute every obligation im- 
posed upon me by the Constitution and the law, I await your action. 

A similar course was followed by President Cleveland in ref- 
erence to the boundary dispute between the Governments of 
Great Britain and Venezuela involving, as it did, the Monroe 
doctrine, and when diplomatic negotiations failed to “bring a 
satisfactory adjustment with the English Government, he sub- 
mitted the whole question by special message to Congress and, 
among other things, said: 

It will be seen from the correspondence herewith submitted that 
this proposition has been declined by the British Government, upon 


grounds which in the circumstances seem to me to be far from satis- 
factory. 
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Ba mecca apa pean 7 
\l 1 President Wilson himself in dealing with the Mexican ( S < Fy 
situation, which, however important, was not, I take it, as) to ¢ S 
grave 2 condition as that with which our Government is now | ; Vv, S 
confronted, felt impelled to place the facts before Congress | pres tl 
for the information and guidance of the Members, which he did, rhe ¢t G 
in his message of August 27, 1915, in which he stated: reality setth i 
It is clearly my duty to lay before you, very fully and without reser questh before ! 
vation, the facts concerning our present relations with the Repu : of | I { 
Mexico, li r I 
And, in laying those facts before Congress, he further said: Sc ae 
To sl sarnestly urge all Americans to leave Mexico at once, and | . . > : 
pas noe ‘een e get an ye Beogntood ms cae Semis w : The MeLemore Resolution 
would mean to slacken in the least our efforts to safeguard their lives 
and their interests, but because it is imperative that they should take ee es s 
no unnecessary risks when it is physically possible for them to leave the } EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
country. | 
But in this instance, where the situation is even more grave, | ° 
the President has not seen fit to lay the facts fully and without | H () N , ¢; I] \ R e > > I Ie | | 
reservation before this House, and yet asks of its Members that a o+% “ 
they, without the facts to guide them, go on record on a question | == Ae [2 
that may possibly involve our Nation in war. I for one protest In tre Howse or Ri ESI \ 
against this irregular proceeding. Likewise do I protest against ; 
the action of the Rules Committee in trying to force the Mem- 
bers of this House to vote on a warning resolution containing Mr. FULLER. Mr. Sne I ( 
provisions unsatisfactory to many who would support a warning | ing a resolution warni 7 Wr . ‘ 
resolution carefully and properly drawn. armed ships of anv nation no ' 
It is in truth a parliamentary trick. It is an effort to convey | MeLe res tion uno I 
to the people of this country that this House is opposed to a | a dozen Members of s Hou who w ‘ 
warning resolution, which, in my judgment, is not true, and the | why the Committee on Foreign A I oul 
vote to table the McLemore resolution can not honestly be so | in simple warning resolution, vhich M \ 
construed. There was no good reason for the President forcing | intelligently for or against. Lavi this 1 I 
the issue in the House, but, having forced it, the House should | means nothing It is not an expression ¢ the 1 
honestly express its opinion, and to do less than express its | Members in any respect. It is ~ fad 
honest opinion is a fraud upon the people, both of our own and | McLemore resolution was submitted, February 22 
of foreign countries. | mitted a resolution, which was also referred to the ¢ 
It is because I believe this House this day should vote its | Foreign Affairs, as follows: 
honest convictions with reference to a warning resolution that | tie a 
I voted against the previous question and against the adoption | woopeas it ai ates ees a 
of the special rule. It is because I contend for full public dis-} — yailing throuchout the world \ 
cussion of this important question, with freedom of amendment, | . on bellig t ships that ar t 
in order that the action taken shall be the true expression of the | V® ana Soe te eee ; 
opinion of the membership in this House, that I vote against | interests * and : 
tabling the McLemore resolution. Wl ereas it tt l 
Following the President's message of August 27, 1913, in} pore” a e 
fact on the very same day that the message was delivered, | prestred oo ; 
Americans were warned out of Mexico, where they had an un- | That the Pres the | is ‘ a 
questioned right to be under every principle of international | issue a procl warning all At n cit 5 t} 
law, and the President was sustained by the general public in | 1 S#King passas Samaatioa al ~— 
this action, because it was taken in the interest of peace. interest of this co y's neutrality f 
Again, in March, 1915, just about one year ago, Americans were | A vote on that resolution woul t} 
for the second time warned out of Mexico, and again this action Members are to be denied the pi ‘ ; 
was taken in the interest of peace. Of course our people had 2 | on the direct proposition of warning An 
right to be in Mexico, and, in my judgment, they have a right | shins of belligerents. The people will not be « 
to be on armed merchant vessels of belligerent powers, but it | such hocus pocus poe ee ge 
does not follow that because we have the right that we ought | gne action of the et aaie "aca % methinn: Sham ce 
to exercise it. Even if it be an unquestioned right, we might | the people of this country do not wat 
well forego its exercise at this critical period in the world’s | remain at pea sith eli the world. T' 
history, when half of civilization seems to have broken down, | country maintaining a strict neutralits 
in the interest of that peace which it is our bounden duty to | side nor the other nd of lett oc 
preserve when so many millions are beside themselves—mad- | Europe ‘settle their differences ' 
dened by the hell of war. | hindrance. It is little enough t s 
If we can forego rights in Mexico for the sake of peace,| that they do not travel o as 
surely we can waive the right to travel on armed merchantmen | thereby involve th unti n 
of the powers now engaged in war for the same noble cause. | sibly leading to war. Patriot not 
I have heard much in this debate of maintaining every right | risk of plunging this unt 
of an American citizen and of upholding the honor and the | war. 
dignity of our Government. No one wishes to lessen the dignity | There is no co ersv o ‘ t] 
of his country or in any sense to besmirch its honor. Nor do I} is sunk by : 
believe that waiving the right to travel on armed merchant ships, | imperiled, it 
with a view to preventing the slaughter of the young men of our any duty or obligation i i 
land, can in any true sense be considered as reflecting upon the | chip on our sh ! ind f 
honor or the dignity of our Nation. licans s ila 1 
Certainly it is physically possible for our citizens to refrain | the strictes 
from travel on armed ships, and just why the President should | The horrors of r b 
so firmly insist on our citizens traveling on whatsoever vessels | but God grant t ' 
they please, in view of his warning them out of Mexico, is diffi- | Let eve loval At ! 
cult to understand. But just why the honor of our country is | be i eT ! 
so much involved in the action of this House on a warning reso- | inté { l I 
lution, in the judgment of the supporters of the President. is | sul \\ 
not easy to explain in view of the President’s action in ordering | time d, alt! C 
our armed forces out of Mexico without obtaining that salute | wart \l 
for which they were sent to that country. | of belligerents 
The question before us is of the gravest importance, Our so warned ] | 
action this day may lead to war, a danger which in the exercise | shall not bh 
of a reasonable discretion may be averted. Under these cir- | strictest 
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The Solution of the Liquor Problem. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM §S. B 


OF NEW YORK, 


ENNET, 


Ix rus House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, one of the inequalities of our 
system of government is the lack of opportunity of the minor 
parties to get their views before the American people. Mine is 
not a prohibition district. But the 154 enrolled Prohibitionists 
have the same right to look upon me as their Representative 
as have the Democrats, Republicans, Progressives, Socialists, 
Americans, and Independence Leaguers. I have been asked 
to lay their views before Congress, as expressed by their most 
recent candidate for governor of New York State, former Gov. 
William Sulzer: 

[Reprinted from New York Critic.] 

A Great Sreecu By A GREAT MAN—THE SOLUTION OF THE LIQUOR 
PROBLEM—-FORMER GOV. SULZER’S MASTERLY ADDRESS BEFORB THE 
STATE’S PROHIBITION COMMITTEE, Syracuse, N. Y., DECEMBER 20, 
1915. 

Last year the Prohibition Party did me the honor to nominate me 
for governor. ‘That evidence of its confidence in my sincerity was deeply 
appreciated, and although it was impossible, for reasons which are 
known, for me to carry its standard to victory, yet I did my best for the 
cause. I made a good fight, and the result shows I more than quad- 
rupled the vote of the Prohibition Party. 

The chairman, Mr. Bishop, in his report has told us that the impetus 
of that campaign has not abated, but that the fight has gone on apace. 
That is gratifying to me and must be to every friend of our principles, 
s0 that to-day we know no mistake was made last year, and that by 
reason of that struggle we are now stronger in numbers and stronger 
in influence than we ever were before in all the history of the move- 
nent. 

So to-day I come to you as one of you, one of you for the right. I 
would not be true to you, and I would not be true to myself, if I did 
not say this, and say again, that in the future, as in the past, all that in 
me every effort of my deing—will be exerted to promote the cause 
of prohibition, to forward the cause of morality, to advance the cause 
of temperance, until the light of success dawns and victory crowns our 
efforts. 

It is not my purpose this afternoon to make a prohibition speech. 
You know I can do that, and you know that now to do it will be as 
useless as carrying coals to Newcastle. Everyone in this meeting is as 
good a prohibitionist as Iam ‘They say I have a rule which I never 
break, and that is never to waste time carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Since the last campaign many of you know I have been very busy in 
the fight for the cause. This year I have made more than 200 speeches 
for prohibition. In making these speeches I have traveled over 14,000 
miles—from ocean to ocean—through the West, the Intermountain 
States, up and down the Pacific slope, and from Alaska to Mexico. 
So you see J] am doing my share of the work in my own way, as you 
are doing your share of the work in your own way. I know I am ac- 
complishing some good, and that is all the reward I want. 

My purpose this afternoon is to say something practicable—and that 
is always a difficult thing to do. The trouble with some of the advo- 
cates of prohibition is that they travel in a circle. That is a fact, 
is it not? You know, and I know, that we can not succeed going around 
in a circle. We never get anywhere. Those that see clearly say that 
the Prohibition Party has been traveling in a circle for 40 years, and 
if it does not change its methods it will continue to travel in a circle 
for the next 40 years. It is a matter of knowledge that if one is lost 
in the wilderness he will wander about in a circle, never finding his 
way out until he departs from his beaten path and strikes out in a new 
direction. The fault many find with the Prohibition Party ‘is that it is 
like a man lost in the wilderness—going around in a circle—chasing its 
tail—dog fashion. If that is true we must strike out in a new direc- 
tion if we want to get out of the wilderness. 

You and I are prohibitionists. We believe in the cause. So far, 
eo good. But they say Iam something more than a prohibitionist—that 
I am a politician—a practical politician. If that is so, I have no apol- 
ogy to make. It was born in me. TI came by it naturally. Once a 
politician, a‘ways a politician I will be a politician until I am dead. 
Then the historians—if they do me justice—will say that I was a 
statesmanh 

So, being that kind of a prohibitionist, it comes quite natural for 
me to say I want to win. ‘To that end I believe in following the lines 
of least resistance. You know the only way to win is to get votes. 
You will never be respected, and will always be ridiculed, until you 
command vote When you poll the votes the politicians will sit up 
and take nott They will then come to you with their hats in their 
bands and ¢ “What do you want?” 

rhe question is, How can we win? How can we get the votes? 
llow can we get out of the wilderness? Mr. Harger has just told you 
that Mr. Hobson declared tast year, that if the Democratie Party does 
net put e@ prohibition plank in its next platform he will certainly 
loave the Democratic Party. Let us hope that it is true. 1 served in 
Congress with Mr. Hobson. He and I are personal friends. But I hold 
in my hand a statement made by Mr. Hobson in yesterday’s New York 
Tribune. rhis siatement seems to contradict the declaration of Mr. 
ilarger. ‘“'The question,” says Mr. Hobson, in the Tribune, * is going 
io be asked with considerable frequency, Is prohibition to organize 
politically? In my opinion, no. Our fight is to be an omnipartisan fight. 
it is based on patriotism and not on party.”’ There is where Mr. Hob- 
sen stands. Nothing in that about leaving the Democratic Party. In 
this matter I differ with Mr. Hobson. I want to make prohibition a po- 
litical issue-——-the political issue—not some time in the future, but now. 
That is the way to win. 
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They say I know, through and through, most of the Democratic and 

Republican politicians. That is true. The reason it is said I am not 
liked by some of them as well as one would wish to be liked is because 
I know too much about them—and the man who knows the truth is 
always the man who is hated and feared—but secretly respected. Let 
me tell you that very few Democrats and precious few Republicans are 
going to leave their parties because their respective parties fail to adopt 
a prohibition plank. These men will never leave the old parties until 
we become thoroughly political, and show them the way to victory. 
That’s politics, and until we put politics as well as patriotism into pro- 
hibition we can never achieve success. 
_ Now, a few words about local option as a remedy for the evils of 
intemperance. There is not a man in this room, and there is not a 
Prohibitionist in the country, who does not know that local option 
as a remedy is a fallacy. So there is not a Prohibitionist in America 
who does not believe that a prohibition amendment to the Federal Con 
stitution is an iridescent dream. Local option is local humbug, aid the 
Hobson amendment to prohibit the “sale,” and not the “ manufacture,” 
is as important as it is impudent. 

The true solution of the problem is by legislation to abolish effec 
tually the manufacture and the sale of intoxicating liquors. Our good 
friend, Mr. Hinshaw, tells us that it has taken the entire life of the 
Republic to adopt a few amendments to the Federal Constitution. It 
is a difficult thing to amend the Constitution of the United States. It 
can only be done through political parties which command votes in 
Congress and in the State legislatures. Sefore we can get a prohi 
biiion amendment in the Federal Constitution we will have to get one 
cr both of the great political parties to adopt it in national conven- 
tion—and then it will take a lifetime to succeed. 

Why should we delay for 50 years? Why fritter away time for a 
constitutional amendment which requires a two-third vote in Congress? 
And after that spend the balance of our lives endeavoring to secure its 
ratification by three-fourths of the State legislatures? ‘The very men, 
it seems, advocating the amendment are consciously or unconsciously 
doing their best to delay prohibition. The brewers and the distillers 
would like nothing better, if the Congress should pass a _ prohibition 
amendment, than to play battledoor and shuttlecock with it in the 
State legislatures, and hold it in abeyance for decades to come, while 
the Prohibitionists were trying to get it ratified in the State legisla- 
tures. The constitutional amendment gives our enemies the opportunity 
they desire to laugh at us in their sleeves, and in our discomfiture 
cry: “He, he! Ha, ha! Ho, ho!” To genuine Prohibitionists, local 
option is a lecal fraud and the Hobson constitutional amendment a 
blind alley of delay. 

Mr. Pitts has been good enough to say that I am a constitutional 
lawyer and an experienced legislator. It is true that I have served six 
years in the legislature of this State, and have held in that body every 
position of responsibility. It is also true I served 18 years in Con- 
gress, and was chairman of one of its most important committees. It 
goes without saying that I know something about drawing a bill— 
something about legislation—something about the Constitution. 

Hence, my friends, I come to you to-day to tell you frankly, after 
giving the subject much consideration, what is the easiest solution of 
the liquor problem, and what is the simplest remedy for the evils of 
intemperance—a remedy that spells success, and a solution that means 
victory. That is what we want; we want success; we want victory! 
We want to abolish the manufacture and the sale of alcoholic liquors 
in the United States. Some of us want to do it because we love hu- 
manity; some of us want to do it because of morality; some of us 
want to do it for economical reasons. I want to do it for all these 
reasons, and I want to do it because it is right. 

The question before us then is: How shall we abolish the manu- 
facture and the sale of alcoholic liquors? Let me tell you.. The way 
to stop the manufacture and the sale and the importation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States is by legislation. ‘The traffic is done by 
legislation. It must be undone by legislation. You can not stop it 
any other way. You can not stop it by talk; you can not stop it by 
riot; you can not stop it through the newspapers; you can not stop if 
through the churches. You can stop it only by legislation. You 
know the traffic is licensed by law. You know that you must get rid 
of it by law. That is the remedy. There is none other. 

In this connection I have prepared a bill with much care which will 
accomplish what we want by the simplest method and in the shortest 
time. Let me read you this bill. It is entitled “An act to raise 
revenue.” This may seem to some a strange title for a prohibition 
measure, but all bills of this character must be entitled either “An act 
to raise reverue” or “An act to decrease revenue.” The bill reads as 
follows: 

“An act to raise revenue. 


“Be it enacted, ete., That there shall be levied and collected on the 
manufacture and sale of all malt, vinous, spirituous, and alcoholic 
liquors, except for mechanical, medicinal, and sacramental purposes, a 
revenue tax of $1,000 a gallon; that all laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with this law are hereby repealed, and that any violation of this 
law shall be a felony, punishable by imprisonment for not less than two 
years or by a fine of not less than $5,000, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect on the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1917.” - 
That's the bill. If it were the law, not a gallon of intoxicating liquors 
will be manufactured for personal consumption. The bill is a prohibi- 
tion measure with a vengeance My friend, Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi, 
will introduce it in this Congress. Leading Members of the Congress 
approve it and tell us they will vote for it. They know it is the real 
solution of the problem. They have asked a few prominent men who 
stand for the true remedy to come to Congress and urge its passage. 

The bill is constitutional. There is not a constitutional lawyer in 
the land who will tell you to the contrary. There will be a hearing 
on the measure in the House. ‘The genuire prohibitionists are going 
to fight for it. A majority vote will pass it through the National 
Legislature. No President will dare to veto it. If the honest friends 
of prohibition will get behind this legislation, it can be enacted into law 
ere the present Congress adjourns. Then the victory is won. 

This bill is the simplest way and the quickest remedy. It it were 
the law there would not be, from one end of the country to the other, a 
gallon of intoxicating liquor manufactured. But if, for the sake of 
argument, there was one gallon manufactured, the man who manufac- 
tured it would have to pay the Government $1,000 and the man who 
sells it would have to pay the Government another $1,000. No man 
eould afford to manufacture and no man could afford to sel! alcoholic 
liquors under these penalties. They are prohibitive. If either the 
manufacturer or the seller failed to pay the tax, he would be guilty ofa 
felony and punished by fine and imprisonment. All the power of the 
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Government would be invoked to this end, and the enf reement of the 
law would abolish for all time, within the confines of our country, the 





mia ture and the sale and the importation of alcoholic liquors. 
~ What a remedy! Can anyone propose a better solution Is it not 
<imple? Yes. Is it not honest? Yes. Is it not quick? Yes. Is it 


net constitutional? Yes. Then why not be for it? Why waste time 
ing around in a circle talking local option while a few of its advo 
ites capitalize it for their personal aggrandizement? Why waste 
time wandering in the wilderness, like the children of ancient Israel, 
hoping that some day, in the next century, the light of common sense 
will dawn upon the old political parties and that then, and not till then, 
will they bave the courage to give you a constitutional amendment? 

Do you not know it follows like the night the day that if no intoxi- 

ting liquors are manufactured none will be sold? If none were sold 
none would be drunk. If none were drunk the evils for which into ; 

ints are responsible would be things of the past. So I say to you, if 
you want to stop the woes and the wants, the fears and the tears, the 
trials and the troubles, the cries and the crimes, and the miseries and 
the inhumanities that follow fast upon each other the indulgence in in- 
toxicating liquors, you must stop the manufacture: and the only way 
you can do that is by a tax so high as to be effectually prohibitive. 

" Are you really for prohibition? Then here is the remedy. Do you 
want to abolish the manufacture of intoxicating liquors? Then here 
is the solution. Do you want to wint Then stand for this law—so 
simple, sc honest, and so speedy. Put this measure on the statute 
books and I tell you that the manufacture and the sale of alcoholic 
liquors will be a thing of the past; that the struggle of the brave men 
and the heroic women who, in season and out of season. have battled 
for prohibition will be won; and under the dome of the Union sky 
there will not be a drunken man or a drunken woman in all the limits 
of our glorious country. 

You know what to de It seems to me our duty is plain. The dic 
tates of our hearts must now prompt our future action. Now is the 
time to start right. So here to-day I ask you to declare in favor of this 
legislation that will forever abolish the manufacture and the sale of 
intoxicating liquors ; and to this consummation, so devoutly to be wished, 
let us welcome the support of all political parties and the cooperation 
of the reform forces in America, regardless of the past, but with a 
eye single to success and a hope, fathered by the determination that 
there shall be no retreat, no compromise, until we reach the end of the 
road and the gladsome voices of our country saved tell us the victory 
for humanity has been achieved. 











GOV. SULZER POINTS THE WAY TO SUCCESS 
[Editorial from the Sentinel, the leading Prohibition paper in the State 
of New York, Feb. 8, 1916.) 

Former Gov. William Sulzer is a man who does things. His record 
proves that. He has that indefinable quality of knowing how. While 
others wait Sulzer acts 

On the opposite page of this issue we print the Sulzer bill to tax 
the liquor traffic out of existence. This bill has been introduced in 
the Congress of the United States by Mr. Sulzer’s friend, Representa- 
tive CANDLER, of Mississippi. 

The bill was prepared by former Gov. Sulzer. He has given the 
subject careful investigation and consideration. The bill, in the 
cpinion of those most conversant with the matter, is the true remedy 
for the abolition of the liquor traffic. In this connection read the 
great speech of Mr. Sulzer, delivered at the Prohibition convention at 
Syracuse, N. Y., last December. 

We know local option is a compromise. It is like walking in a 
circle, It gets nowhere. We know that a prohibition amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is a difficult matter to secure. 
Those who know most about it declare that it would take half a 
eentury for its accomplishment. Why wait? Why wander in the 
wilderness ? 

The Sulzer plan is feasible. There is no doubt, as Gov. Sulzer says, 
that the bill is constitutional. It can not be successfully attacked in 
the courts. The United States Supreme Court has declared over and 
over again that the power of Congress to tax is incontrovertible, and 
that the power to tax is the power to destroy. The Sulzer bill is the 
practical way to destroy the liquor traffic. 

Mr. Sulz wants to abolish the manufacture and the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in the United States by taxing the evil out of exist- 
ence. His remedy is the simplest and the quickest remedy that can 
be applied. Hence every prohibitionist, every believer in temperance, 
every advocate of the constitutional amendment, every antisaloon 
leaguer, every local optionist, and every friend of the cause should 
get together and line up in the fight for the Sulzer bill, dropping all 
other plans and concentrating on the Sulzer plan. If this is done, 
the Sulzer bill can be passed before this Congress adjourns and the 
battle for prohibition won. 

Mr. Sulzer is a great leader. He says that he will lead the fight for 
this legislation; that he will lead where any friend of the cause will 
follow ; and that he will follow where any friend of the cause will lead. 
What man can say more? What man can do more? Where can the 
prohibitionists of the country find an abler, a more experienced, a more 
eloquent, and a more popular leader than William Sulzer? He has 
spent 20 years in Congress, and has had a longer legislative experience 
than any man in the country Mr. Sulzer knows Washington like a 
book. He is popular, respected, and well known to the people in official 
life in Washington. We believe if the fight is made, under his leader 
ship, for this legislation it can be passed. To that end we will do all 
in our power to help Mr. Sulzer, and thus aid the cause. 

Another thing—just as important. Mr. Sulzer’s plan to unite the 
reform forces in American behind the campaign to abolish the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic hquors, and for other reforms—to many 
people just as important—sounds the keynote for the battle this year. 
As Mr. Sulzer says: ‘ United we win; divided we lose.” He proved 
that in 1914, in his great campaign for governor. Mr. Sulzer is the 
unchallenged leader of the American Party. He carried the banner for 
the Prohibition Party in the State of New York in the last guber- 
natorial campaign and polled five times more yotes than any other 
eandidate in its history. He stands unequivocally for prohibition, and 
has had the American Party declare for it. No man in America has 
done more for the cause of prohibition. He is to-day its foremost 
advocate, and the best-equipped general in command of its forces and 
supporters. 

Mr. Sulzer is the greatest campaigner in America. He stands equa 
for the reforms we want. Ile has the faculty of presenting then 
eloquently and more convincingly to the voters than any other mat 
the country. He knows what to say and how to say it. He knows what 
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first of all, sincere prohibitionist, as we hav een infor i I 
intimate associates. He is an ideal leader of me d 

best campaigner and vote getter in the count in f 


Sulzer is the man to lead the 
one of old, Mr. Sulzer 


Prohibition Part i ) I 
‘would rather be right thar Presiden i 














has been tested and came out with though ho I 
villiied by the notorious Murphy, |! ler ¢ the Tammany 
grafters. Mr. Sulzer served nine terms—15 yea! n the Co of 
the United States, after serving several te as Speaker « 
York State Assembly. His record in Congre 1 open 
We shall have more to say about Mr ilz t 
Illinois Banner. 
Nominate Sulzer for President and sels 
man for Vice President, and next No ! 
will have been won if all of the en 3 4 
their duty. 
‘WHY IT AM FOR PROH PION I 
SULZER, OF NEW YORK, AT PITTS 
[Repris l ‘ j 
Mr. Sulzer spoke as follow 
‘When they ask you w hy Il am fo I 
prohibition is the salvation of humar 
remedy for the evils of intemperan 
per cent of your taxes ; | ise proh 
hig! st of living; because pro! 
ernment; and becau probibition 
work revolution in the industrial ¢ 1 
‘When they ask you why I am for p 
I gains laver he slavet 
drink is t ene! the |} n ‘ I 
against th: alo rell ther I i 1 
that every rent yer, that ever t i 
civic righteousness should be with Z 
abolish the slavery of strong drink. Tell th ! 
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State who is opposed to the evil 
he will do so victory 
part, and that 





i 
of Intemperance should come to our 
will crown our efforts. Teil them 
ust summon to the standard to do | 
whe believes in the fatherhood 


and 
I ng my 
t part every man and every woman 
f God and the brotherhood of man. 

_ “Tell them that prohibition is a moral reform; 
fu to temporize with vice; 


we 


that prohibition re- 
that prohibition will not compromise with 


orality; that prohibition is a principle; that a principle is either 
right or wrong; that we know the principle of prohibition is right; and 
that every workingman, every employer of labor, every farmer, every 
taxpayer, and every law-abiding citizen in the country should be for 


prohibition, because it will do more for morality, more to reduce taxa- 
tion, more for the social uplift, more for economic betterment, more to 
make the home happy, more to remedy the high cost of living, and more 
for the common weal, take it all in all, than any other agency in 
America, 

“Tell them [ have carefully studied the question of prohibition ; that 
I know what I am talking about; that prohibition has become an issue 
in politics; that prohibition will never be settled until it is settled 
right; and that if we present the issue without fear to the voters, it 
will win in every State in the Union. 

* When they tell you about the revenue derived from the liquor traffic 
you tell them you think so much of your country that you want it to 
get out of the saloon business, revenue or po revenue, so that we can 
cut to the depths the evils of strong drink. Tell them that prohibition 
and only prohibition will do it. Tell them that the first step to suc- 
cess must be the divorcement of government from its copartnership with 
John Barleycorn. Tell them that we are in a fight for a great cause— 
the cause of humanity—and that behind this great cause we must put 
the church, and the school, and the home, and every moral agency in 
the State. 

“When they ask you why I am for prohibition you tell them 
because I have the courage of my convictions; because I am against 
intemperance ; because 1 do not straddle a fundamental principle; be- 
cause I will not be a hypocrite; because I love my fellow man; be- 
cause I believe the time has come for the Government to get out of 
the liquor business; because I want no man to enslave himself, to 
shackle his friends, to widow his wife, and to bring sorrow to the 
homes of his fellow man; because I want no friend of mine to make his 
children dotards, and the children of his associates tearstained orphans ; 
because IT am opposed to any man doubling his taxes; because I know 
from experience that a dollar saved is a dollar made;.and finally, be- 
cause I want to co my share, in my day and generation, to lessen the 
woes and the wants of humanity; to end the crimes and the criminals 
of society ; and to decrease the poorhouses and the penitentiaries of the 
State. 

* When they ask you why I am for prohibition you tell them that if 
the people were to save the money the indulgence in strong drink costs 
annually, and the same were utilized for public purposes, it would de- 
velop our great water powers, and give us light, heat, and power free 
of cost; that it would build the best dirt roads since the days of the 
Caesars; that it would erect the most beautiful public buildings the eye 
of man has ever witnessed—all poems in stone—challenging the ad- 
miration of every lover of the beautiful; that it would dig the deepest 
canals ever constructed on earth; that it would rear to heaven the 
most magnificent schoolhouses, for the children of women, ever modeled 
by the genius of man; and that, beyond all, and above all, it would 
make our people sober and industrions and efficient, and capable of pro- 
ducing in every avenue of trade, every channel of commerce, and every 
line of human endeavor more than 20 per cent of what they now pro- 
duce, and, hence, to that extent, increase the earning and the saving 
capacity of our workers. 

“When they ask you why I am for prohibition you tell them that I 
am for prohibition because I want our men and women to come out of 
the owas of drunkenness up to the heights of soberness and get the 
perspective of the promised land, because I know from facts that those 
who earn their wage in the sweat of their face and spend it for strong 
drink are robbing their families by picking their own pockets; because 
I know from statistice, medical and physiological, that the use of alco- 
holic drinks is death to brain and brawn and fetters to hope and ambi- 
tion: becanse I know from an economic standpoint, to say nothing 
about its moral and its physical aspects, that the prohibition of the 
manufacture and the sale of alcoholic liquors will be one of the greatest 
boons that ever blessed humanity; a tremendous factor for good to 
every man, weman, and child in the Commonwealth ; a harbinger to all 
mankind inp the struggle for success; and one of the most potent agen- 
cies en earth to increase the material wealth of America in the onward 
and upward progress of civilization. 

* When they ask you why I am for prohibition you tell them because 
T want to make the hearthside happy; because want to make man- 
kind free; because I want to make the State sober; and because I know 
the home can not be happy while the State is drunk. 

“Tell them that I say no State and no country can long endure half 
wet and half dry, half drunk and half sober, and that all friends of 
good government should be with us in the fight to make the State sober 
and to banish forever the saloons from our country. 

“Tell them that we boast that we are the greatest and the richest 
country in the world; that we have a population of more than 100,- 
000,000 people; that its estimated wealth is more than $200,000,000,- 
000; that its annual revenue from the liquor traffic is less than 
$500,000,000 ; that the people spend every year for alcoholic liquors 
more than $5,000,000,000—just about ten times as much as the Govern- 
ment derives from the revenue, a sum of money that staggers the finite 
mind-—that most of the money comes from the poor, and if it were 
deposited in savings banks to the credit of the toilers we would have a 
Government without a pauper and the richest people per capita since 
the dawa of time in any land or in any clime. 

“Tell them that you know and I know that for every dollar the Govern- 
ment gets from its association with the liquor business it costs the tax- 
payers at least $20 to support courts and juries, hospitals and asylums, 
paupers and prisoner . poorhouses and penitentiaries. Tell them that 
the use of alcoholic stimulants is blighting the flower of our woman- 
hood, debauching our manhood—morally, mentally, and physically— 
and devasteting, degenerating, and decimating the human race. 

“Tell them that if I were asked to sum up in a single word the 
cause on earth of more than seven-tenths of ali the woes and all the 
wants; of all the fears and all the tears; of ali the trials and all the 
troubles: of all the ghouls and all the ghosts; of all the crimes and all! 
the criminals: of all the groans of heipless men and all the griefs of 
weeping wemen and all the heart pangs of sad-faced children, I should 
sum it all up in that shert word R-U-M—RUM—which menaces the 
hope of the future ana challenges the advance of civilization.” 
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MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER P. SNYDE 


OF NEW YORK, 
In roe Hovuse or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 9, 1916. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, with regard to the present dij 
matic difficulties which are confronting the President of 
United States, and referring particularly as to whether or 
the Executive should be supported in a time like this, it is : 
belief that when a critical situation arises in which the vest 
power is with the President, and he asks for support, and 
lieves he is right, I am of the opinion that he should receive t) 
support and assistance, and that his hands should be upheld 
every good loyal American in the country. It is my furt! 
belief that, he having the power and authority, Congress sh: 
not be asked to pass upon a question of this kind, but inasm 
as the request has been made, it seems to me there is only 
thing to do in the interest of the honor and the dignity of | 
country and the self-respect of the individual in the last analy 
and that is to support the President. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, Senator Sron 
who is the spokesman for the President upon this subject, in 
his speech before the Senate, March 2, said: 

The President is firmly opposed to the idea embodied in this reso! 
tion. He is opposed to any form of official warning to American « 
zens to keep off so-called armed merchantmen. 

This being President Wilson's position, it follows that if Con- 
gress sustains the President by laying this resolution on tl 
table and an armed merchant vessel is sunk and an Americ: 
life lost, that it will be followed by a declaration of war by t! 

United States. 

Assuming that those who are opposed to the passage of this 
resolution are technically right in their contention that unde: 
a strict construction of international law a citizen has a right 
to travel on merchantmen that carry guns and is entitled to 
protection to the same degree that he would be if she did not 
carry guns, is it expedient at this time, when almost every 
vestige of international law has been ignored and swept asic 
by all the belligerent countries, when a state of anarchy is said 
to prevail on the high seas, for the United States to jeopardize 
its peace and safety by insisting on an abstract principle o! 
international law, a right that would be of no practical bencti! 
to anyone? 

The right to travel on armed yessels, if such a right exists, is 
a right that is a survival of the age of piracy. 

It is not a reasonable right or a right that civilized nations 
in an international tribunal would agree to to-day. The rule 
was promulgated under conditions now obsolete, 

We can see how the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, viewed 
this right when he addressed his note to the powers on Janu 
18, 1916. He closes his statement with the following langung 

My Government is impressed with the reasonableness of the argument 
that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of any sort, in view o , 
the character of the submarine warfare and the defensive weakness « 3 
undersea craft, should be held to be.an auxiliary cruiser, and so treate 
by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Government, and is serious! 
considering instructing its officials accordingly. 

Sweden has already warned her people not to embark upo 4 
these belligerent armed ships. ; 
WE HAVE SUBMITTED TO MORE SERIOUS BREACHES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

We have already submitted to the gravest breaches of inter- 
national law from the belligerent countries for the sake of 

| peace. 
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We submitted to a breach of international law by England 
the | 


issued her paper blockade. When she mined 
open North Sea in November, 1914, the Scandinavian countries 
otested. When England claimed the right to take our peace- 
ful merchant vessels, flying the American flag and carrying 
noncentraband goods to neutral nations, and not only searched 
‘hem but took them before her prize courts, holding their car- 
z0es for months before rendering a decision and demoralizing 
our trade with other nations. 

We submitted to a grave breach of international law when 
England intercepted vessels carrying United States mail and 
rifled our mail bags. 

We submitted to these grave breaches of international law for 
the sake of peace. 

As the President stated in his message to Congress on the Sth 
of December, 1914: 

And especiaily when half the world is on fire we shall be careful to 
make our moral insurance against the spread of the conflagration very 
detinite and certain and adequate, indeed 

WHY DID THE PRESIDENT WARN AMERICAN CITIZENS IN MEXICO? 

Our citizens in Mexico were warned by this Government to 
leave Mexico, and left their property which meant to many a 
loss of their savings for a lifetime and made them-paupers, and 
for what reason? Because if our citizens remained in Mexico 


hen she 


and maybe war. 

There was no question whatever but what our 
right to remain in Mexico. 
that under any interpretation of international law a peaceful 
citizen in the pursuit of his business could be molested in an- 
other country. 

GOOD CITIZENS ARE WILLING TO WITHHOLD EXERCISE OF THEIR 

The exercise of many individual rights have to be withheld 
when their exercise is incompatible with the safety and peace of 
a whole nation. 

Blackstone has said in his Commentaries “ that any man that 
exercises all his legal rights was a seoundre].” 

In times of quarantine the Nation, under its great police 
power, quarantines a whole community, and if necessary a whole 
State, withholding for the time from the people their most sacred 
right, the right to move from place to place. The right of the 
few have to yield to the rights of the many. 

In this case the rights of the few should yield to the 
of the many. 

No country can complain of the United States warning its 
own citizens on a matter that concerns their own safety, and 


safety 


any citizen that objects to this Government warning him can not 
y J | 


object to taking his own risk when he refuses the friendly advice 
of his country. 
main. Congress can not afford to endanger that peace on the 
pretext of giving the President a vote of confidence. 
ABUNDANT OPPORTUNITIES TO TRAVEL ON UNARMED VESSELS. 
Any American citizen who desires to go to the European coun- 


tries can travel on vessels of neutral countries, or if he desires | 


he can travel on merchant vessels of the belligerent countries. 
He ean do this without inconvenience to himself and with per- 
feet safety, and be protected by the United States. 
What more can any sane citizen of the United States want? 
There are a sufficient number of these vessels that do not carry 


guns to enable any citizen to travel to any part of the world | 
What good reason, then, can any | 


without any inconvenience. 
citizen of the United States give for wanting to become a passen- 
ser on a vessel of one of the belligerent nations that is carrying 
guns? 


If there be such a citizen who wants to endanger his own 


safety, threaten the relationship of the United States with the | 


belligerent powers, I say that such a citizen is foolhardy, 
that the indiscreet act and willful disregard of such a 


and 
citizen 


for his country’s safety should not be allowed to involve this | 


country in war. 
I do not believe in protecting the lives of these hazardous, 


foolhardy citizens of the United States who desire to travel on | 


armed vessels, if by so doing it will jeopardize the peace and 
safety of the United States with its 100,000,000 citizens and 
involve this country in war, which may result in the loss of life 
of many thousands and maybe millions of people. 

The question of giving notice to merchant vessels that are 
not armed and do not carry guns has been the subject of much 
discussion by our State Department and other countries. I 
indorse the stand taken by the United States in that particular, 
and Germany and all nations have conceded that our demands 
were right, and that matter has been entirely settled. 

I believe that the American people would fight quicker on 
account of the outrages perpetrated in seizing our mere! 


iint 


shoot 6 


my 


bottom. 


citizens had a | 


ever 
No one would contend for a moment | 


tically observing no international 
Is it opportune for 


RIGHTS. | 
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law if established or conceded would be of no 
Some contend that although they th 
dent is inexpedient, yet that the 1 
and 
thing to do with the matter and 
the resolution on the table. 
Precedents are cited, suc] 
Venezuelan 
sustain this opinion, 
In answer to this 1 ve th 
distinction between the precedents cited and the 
In the Venezuela diffic 
held 
the Monroe doctrine, : 
very able message. 


the President, 


on the 


tion. 


dent Cleveland 


In the matter 


| makes this a matter for Congress to : 
Peace is now within our borders and should re- | before Congress and asking for an earl 
| and for a full publie discussion : 
instead of asking this, 
| gress to refrain from any 
dealing with the situation himself 
in the contention of those 
table under the contentio 
should deal with and not Congre 
If the resolution before 

effect of our action, 


and interpreting tl 


If, 
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Congress and all, 
be? The effect 
policy, and it 

world as a policy 
President, and th 


| vote to lay the resolution on the table sin 
leave it wholly to the 
favor ofa policy that the y 
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an encounter betweer 
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icy our national honor will be involved, and we 
sustain the President. whether right or wrong. 

That is why | am glad this resolution is up at this time, and 
that is the strongest kind of a why this matter should 
be given the fullest discussion and Congress accept the full 
responsibility that the President has placed upon it. 

I believe for one that the President's policy when he sent 
the United States fleet to Vera Cruz was inexpedient and un- 
justifiable. 1 believe many other Representatives shared this 
opinion. The matter came before Congress when the fleet was 
about to land at Vera Cruz. The President's policy, right or 
wrong, was sustained. 

No one wanted our fleet to turn back. We accepted the lesser 
of the evils and pursued a policy which it is very doubtful Con- 
gress would have pursued if the President had consulted it 
before he committed this great Nation to that policy. 
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vill have to | with the usual practice of the House, finally killed and buri: 
Not so with this resolution. For some strange reason it was 
cided that it should be resurrected, then killed, and buried : 
with more elaborate obsequies. Accordingly this was done. 

The resurrection consisted in placing the resolution on { 
calendar. Under the rules of the House it would prob: 
remain on the calendar for the remainder of the session wit! 
being in order for consideration. A special rule was neces 
to make it in order. The rule reported by the Committes 
Rules simply made it in order, fixed the time of debate, and 
it to the tender mercies of the general rules of the House, which 
meant, if adopted as presented, that at the end of the debate 
the preferential motion to lie on the table would be made, w! 
if carried in the affirmative, would again dispose of the reso! 
tion. 

To prevent any change in the terms of the rule, the previ 
question was moved, which, when carried, precluded any cha 
being made. If anyone desired to make a change in any of 1 
conditions under which the McLemore resolution was to 
considered, his only chance was to defeat the previous quy 
This was in no wise a test vote. Many who were opposed to 
resolution or to some part of it or to a whereas voted ag: 
the previous question so as to have an opportunity to chang: 
rule in such manner as to make it possible to amend the orig 
resolution. The previous question being carried, there was no 
alternative on the next vote, except to vote for or against 
rule as it was presented. Those who favored as well as th 
who opposed the original resolution on its merits but who | 
lieved it was not a matter in which the House should interf 
should have voted against the rule. The defeat of the 
would have stopped consideration and the four hours of dec! 


reason 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 

HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 

In ror House or Representatives, 


Thursday, March 9, 1916. 
































Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave given to 
extend remarks on the McLemore resolution, I wish to submit 
a few words on some of the parliamentary phases, and to call 
attention to some of the difficulties and dangers of attempting to 
deal with such questions in a large representative body. 

The evolution of parliamentary procedure for the purposes 
of shaping and enacting legislation is one of the most interest- 
ing studies connected with representative’ self-government. 
Through constant hammerings on the anvil of experience it may 
be said to have reached: a high degree of perfection for the pur- 
poses intended. The difficulty in changing the rules of this 
House so as to make such changes satisfactory or even workable 
is the strongest possible proof of the wisdom of the essential 
features wrought out through the years of our history. With 
only a few exceptions, and these for the most part the result 
of ephemeral reforms, the rules of this House are admirably 
adapted to the consideration of legislative propositions and 
vitalizing them into laws within a reasonable time. 

No one will be able to maintain, however, that the rules of 
this or any other parliamentary body are adapted to the proper 
-consideration of difficult and delicate diplomatic questions. 
After the action of the Senate and the House within the last 10 
days no doubt remains on this point as to either of these great 
bodies. No such question should be brought here. Our Consti- 
tution wisely provides that the President shall be charged with 
the duty of conducting all diplomatic negotiations with foreign 
powers. When conclusions are reached in the form of treaties 
they come before the Senate for ratification or rejection. When 
no conclusion can be reached and all the resources of diplomacy 
have failed to solve a problem vital to the Nation, then it de- 
volves upon Congress to decide the issue of war. Until this 
stage is reached and this issue is presented, it is extremely un- 
wise, harmful, and even dangerous for either branch of Congress 
to attempt action upon questions that are the subject of present 

negotiation between the Executive and foreign powers. I am 
willing to go further and say that the public discussion of such 
questions should be avoided as far as possible. We are many 
men of many minds and are sure to differ sharply. In matters 
strictly domestic, partisan discussion is not only not objectionable 
but often useful. In our foreign relations it is entirely different. 

Partisanship ceases at the water’s edge. We all belong to one 

party there. We are all Americans and would so act in any 

crisis. Therefore it is not well to emphasize our differences in 
the presence of outsiders, Such a course is not calculated to 
make it easier to reach a favorable settlement of our differences 
with others, 

The debate and vote in the House on Tuesday last proved all 

I have suid. 


the subject of the debate and action. 










The so-called McLemore resolution, with numerous 
whereases, more or less relevant, and a notice to the effect that 
this Government withdraws all protection from its citizens while 
traveling on armed merchant ships of belligerents, was ostensibly 
It had been adversely 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and under the 
rules of the House was laid on the table, which, in accordance 





as the resolution was not otherwise in order. 


The rule having carried and the debate having been fints! 


the motion to lay the resolution on the table was made. NN 
being debatable or subject to amendment, the vote was im: 
diately taken. 


It is not unfair to say that probably no Member of the Ho. 


except the gentleman from Texas [Mr. McLemore], would h 
chosen just the form and substance in which the resolution 
presented, but the vote was to decide whether it should be tab 
as it was or further considered. 
tion to table might do so for a number of reasons. 
sired to pass the resolution without change, or to make it weak 
or to make it stronger, or to cut off an objectionable wher 
or to make any other change, the necessary vote was “no” 


Those voting against the mo- 
If it were 


the motion to table. Those who were opposed to the resoluti 
and wished to dispose of it in the most expeditious manner, 
those who opposed the consideration of any resolution on the 
subject, and those who desired to comply with the expresse! 
wish of the President that the already-defunct resolution be 
resurrected and then ceremoniously slaughtered, all joined in 
voting “aye” on the motion to table. 

The consideration and final disposition of this resolution w 
not have been altogether in vain if it be accepted as a suflicien 
object lesson of the futility and danger of bringing into this 
House questions that are the subject of difficult and delicate 
negotiations between our State Department and foreign powers. 


The Borland Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or RepreseNtTATIVvES, 


Friday, March 10, 1916. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp I include a statement which 
has been prepared not by myself but by some one else giving the 
standpoint of the clerks in reference to the Borland amendment. 
It is a short statement and is as follows: 

ECONOMIZING AT THE EXPENSE OF THE GOVERNMENT CLERKS. A 
[A statement by one of the clerks.] z 

The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives pr‘ i 

ses to add one hou: to the day's work of the Government clerk in 

Yashingten. It is not proposed to accompany this imposition with any 
increase in the clerk’s pay, because the avowed object of this propos'- 
tion is economy, the economy consisting in getting more work out of the 
clerk without added expense to the Government. It has been compute 
that the saving thereby effected will amount to $4,000,000 per annum. 
Say that the average satary of the Government clerk is $1,000. Then 
this proposition must contemplate dispensing with the services of 4,000 
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clerks, their work to be lone b vork ? tra 1 
In no other way can the nosed r 

No statement has been submitted i by which the 
amount of saving ited or ‘ 1 
tation was based I imably, it 1 ) nt - 
increasing the length of the working th, o1 it 14 
pe ent. the Government will obtain an s n venth, or 
about 14 per cent, in the outpt That seems to be g arithm 
but it will mot work out that v in practice, and for a very obvious 
reason The eighth hour of the day will not s productiv the 
a age of the seven preceding 10Urs, It wil De worth cs o th 
Government than the seventh hour even, and very much less t the 
earlier hours. This is not attributable to anything peculiar r ex 
tional in Government work or in Gevernment clerks. It is a fa 


ommon experience and is substantiated by the evidence of scient 
tests. Fatigue jiessens the output even when the work is purel 


chanical and physical. But it is especially true where the wor 
demands upon the attention and intelligence, as in the case with most 





nukes 


of the work done in Government offices. No clerk can } typewriter 
or add columns of figures or compute percentages for seven hour on 


tinuously and then start out upon the eighth hour without any sense 
of fatigue and to do just as much work as in any of the earlier hour 
of the day. It is impossible. The work wil ity a 
of poorer quality. It will contain more errors. 

The increased output, then, which will accrue if this proposition 
mpose an hour’s extra work on the Government clerk without any 
xtra pay is adopted will not be 14 per cent. It would be a Liberal 
estimate to say that it would be even half of that, or 7 per cent; and 
this estimate is made without taking into account the increase in the 
amount of sick leave which will probably result from lengthening the 
working day It also leaves out of account the nu clerks whose 
days already average more than seven hours, an om, therefore, 
, the proposed change will not add a full he or 14 per cent, to 
» time spent io office. It leaves out of consideration the number of 
nen in supervisory positions who work more than eight hours a day 
and for whom there would be no increase of time whatever. 

On the other hand, considering this question from the standpoint of 
the clerk, the increase in the burden imposed upon him wili be 
than 14 per cent, bevause the eighth hour of the day will be the | 
hour, the most tedious, and the most tiring. This is not a fan: 
or academic notion, and it implies no reflection upon the vigor 
industry of the Government « 
who ought to be pensioned, the ‘ 
average of persons engaged in clerical work, and they work as hard. 
But any hour of work done under conditions of more or less fatigue 
is more exhausting than that done while the 
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lerks. If we except the superannuated, 


Government clerks are as 

















h is 
again is a matter of comm experience and scienti tests The 
burden added to the clerk’s daily tasks by reqt ig him to contribute 
an extra hour of unpaid labor in the service of this Gover nt will 
be more than 14 per cent. It is probably no e ‘ tion to that 
it will be 20 or 25 per cent. This, then, is the pi ‘ } of 
economy—a proposition for increasing the burden of the Government 
clerk’s task by 20 or 25 per cent in order to effect an increase of possibly 


6 or 7 per cent in his output. If this is economy, it is a very wasteful 
variety of that article. 

The addition of an extra hour in office involves the |! of an he 
out of office. This is the obverse side of the proposed so-call 






and represents its most objectionable feature in most 
clerks. One hour more in the office means one hour ition 
t 


i t 
less for social life, for home 


aud fresh air, one hour { fe, f d ‘ 
and self-improvement. Probabiy it reduces by 40 or ! r cent the 









free hours of daylight which the clerks at present enjoy. I y women 
in Government service are maintaining homes and imities 
doing. to a large extent, their own housework har ge 
will inerease the cost of living. They must cither lower 


their standard of comfort. Many clerks have homes in the country 
or in the suburbs of Washi change will make it n 
dificult to maintain such hor r 


re 











them to live in the city and near the Gove 
nent clerk spends on the average m day in going 
to and from his place of work. Ail ; will add ¢ 


hardship of the change and virtually increase the cost of livir 
Government clerk. If Congress, in making these chang 
Same time the omnipotence to add one hour to the nati 
it 25 hours long instead of 24, the hardship involved in lengthening 
the official working day would be greatly diminished, and o: night 
almost say largely removed. It comes down to this: The hour which 
it is proposed that the Government all take away from the clerk 
and appropriate to itself is worth a to the clerk and very littk 
to the Government. 
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But it is said that the Washingt Government clerk ire at any 
rate better off than many other ps e both in Government service 
and elsewhere who are doing a similar class of work; and thi t is 
maintained, is wrong. They ought not to be better off It is not, it 


seems, contended the Government clerk is any too well off, or that he 
has any more money or any more icisure than are needed to maintain 
a decent standard of living. It not charged that he ts livix 
of luxury and idleness. All that is contended is t he is b 
than some other people. That is attributed to as a fault, ap 
to be remedied. 
Well, it might seem that the right way to remedy it would be to 
improve the condition of the other people. But this alternative is not 
being considered. On the contrary, it is proposed to make the Gov 
ernment clerk worse off than he is, in order that he may be no better 
off than some others. The change will not benefit the 
least. The extra hour added to the Government clerk’: 
be taken off of their day. They will work just as k 
receive no more pay. But it will, it is true, be a st 
ing a backward step—in the direction of equality. 
Do we want equality? And if so, how should we go al oO sf 
it, by leveling up or by leveling down? The Socialists, at least those 
of an extreme type, would establish equality for everybody on a basis 
of equal pay; and they would not except Congressmen. But they be- 
Heve it possible to establish that equality on a basis of liberal _ 
of freedom from hardship, and they are agitating with that end in view. 
Most of us, probably, do not believe that their ideals are possible of 
realization and do not sympathize with their propaganda. But al! of 
us believe that conditions of the working classes of ali ades, including 
our Government clerks, ought to be improved so as to give them juert 
as much leisure and just as high pay as are consistent with effi 
in their work and with the general welfare of society. This represents 
progress. It represents the whole moyement and tendency of modern 
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death on a belligerent armed vessel at the hands of a submarine 
would be sufficient provocation for war. 

In the event Germany, by her submarine policies, should sink 
such a vessel, I would be governed largely by the situation pre- 
sented in each individual case. No one denies that circum- 
stances might arise in which any American would vote for war 
rather than have his country disgraced or dishonored in the 
sight of the world, And, so far as the Congress is concerned, 
I do not believe in the bottom of the hearts of the Members 
that they would be willing to declare war on Germany solely 
for sinking an armed merchantman of Italy or England on 
which is carried some American fool or idiot, traveling for 
pleasure or for profit. The very fact that such a citizen so 
disregards the safety of his country, is so reckless of plunging 
his country into war as to cause such a situation for pleasure or 
profit to himself, would make me feel that such a citizen was 
unworthy of the protection of this Government. And while I 
vould be willing to demand a proper indemnity to be paid to 
his family—if he was worth anything to them—from the country 
whose submarine occasioned his death, I would not be willing 
to risk the lives of those who have to fight the wars of this 
country to avenge the death of such a contemptible fool. But 
that is a matter which—while I have taken occasion to refer 
to it—does not concern us at this time. We need not antici- 
pate war, for I trust that we shall have no serious occasion 
for it. 

It is only among the possibilities that a serious situation shall 
now confront our people, and these matters of diplomacy of 
the Government are placed entirely with the Executive, in 
whose hands they have safely rested up to this moment, and in 
whose hands, I confidently believe, they may rest in the future, 
With honor and peace and safety and dignity to the Republic. 


Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, March 10, 1916. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, on the 22d of February I placed 
in the Recorp a letter of mine answering petitions and resolu- 
tions sent me on the subject of preparedness. A distinguished 
citizen of my district has written me a letter vigorously attack- 
ing my stand on the subject, and has asked me to place his 
letter also in the Recorp. As a courtesy to him I ask leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing that letter. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
asks unanimous consent that he may be permitted to print in 
the Recorp a letter from a constituent. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is to print in the Recor» 
a letter from a constituent in reply to a letter which the gentle- 
man from Texas wrote. 

Mr. HHARDY. It is a letter attacking my position. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection % 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


Brian, Tex., February 29, 1996, 





llon. Rervs Harpy 

Hi sc of Represcatatives, Washington, D. C 
Dean Sin: Lan in receipt of your letter of February 19, which IL had 
already en liberally quoted in the press of our State. It would not 
call fe . reply but for some errors of statement, which I attribute to 


the haste of preparation or toe careless reading of the resolutions 
adopted by your constituents of this city. 

rh olutions do not ask you to follow the President blindly. They 
distinetly declare “that the details of needed and efficient expansion 
of the Army and Navy are matters of expert and technical knowledge, 
which we doe not possess, but we will cheerfully approve any plans 
which the President, the Congress, and their advisers may evolve in 
the wisdom of counsel.” There is in this expression no hint of blind 
following of the President. On the contrary, it is a broad avowal of 
contidence in the high purpose of both the Congress and the President, 
and it distinctly recognizes the fundamental principle of coordination 
between the legisintive and the executive functions of our Government. 

“ The policy of better national preparedness for defense as advocated 
by President Wilson” was the policy deliberately recommended in his 
message to Congress which the mass meeting was considering. It was 
not the policy which alarmists might infer by a strained construction 
of chance phrases in his later public addresses. I was myself a little 
disturbed by his reported declaration for the greatest Navy in the world, 
but, in the light of pending complications and portents, I am not so 
confident that he is wrong cven in that. I call your attention to an 
Amsterdam dispatch in the newspapers of February 27, quoting a dis- 
tinguished German na officer, who affirms that “a majority of Ger- 
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man naval officers believe that a complete breach between Germany 9 
America would be conducive to a far earlier victorious termination « 
the war,” and concludes with the statement that “America, when « 
feated, would have to surrender all German merchant ships which s}) 
had seized and also to pay all war costs of the central powers and th: 
allies.’ For aught we know, similar views may be entertained by oth; 
warring nations. 

But more portentous than any contemplation of war and tribut: 

a foreign country is the present attitude of many Members of Cong: 
in wishing actually to abrogate the right of American citizens to tray: 
on the high seas. As the President aptly phrases it in his letter | 
Senator Stone, “to forbid our people to exercise their rights for fe: 
we might be called upon to vindicate them would be a deep humiliatio 
indeed.” I assume that Members of Congress are moved to accept suc} 
humiliation because they realize that we are not now prepared { 
vindicate the rights of travel. I can not conceive an American Congres 
for any other reason deliberately abandoning the principle of 1) 
freedom of the seas. For prudential reasons I would forego the priy 
lege of travel for pleasure under present conditions, but i would 
surrender my right to use the world’s highways, and I insist uw 
the protection of my Government when duty or legitimate busin 
requires me to travel. I have no need for Government when | : 
unmolested ; I need it only when my rights are denied. If the {i 
is not an emblem of protection, it is merely a rainbow of silly sentim 

I note your quotations from the testimony of Admiral Fletcher co: 
cerning the relative strength of our Navy and from the testimony 
Gen. Miles to the effect that we are now prepared to repel an inva 
of 500,000 men. A sufficient answer to both is that they are discount 
by_ the preponderance of evidence to the contrary. If you were 
judge on the bench, I think you would be warranted under the la 
and the evidence in instructing the jury to render a verdict for pi 
paredness. But I can not refrain from expressing the opinion that 1} 
operations at this moment under way at Verdun furnish a conclusi 
demonstration that Gen. Miles was thinking in terms of our Indian wa 
and of our easy victory over decrepit Spain rather than in terms 
European efficiency. When the’ South seceded some of our milita: 
sharps declared that we could “ whip the Yankees before breakfast 
On the other hand, President Lincoln first thought to subdue the Sout 
with 75,000 volunteers. The result on both sides was a sad demonst: 
tion that “pride goeth before a fall.” I do not doubt that we woul 
ultimately expel an invasion of even 500,000 men, but it would be afitc: 
a long and costly struggle, which it were far wiser to avert. W 
could raise a million men in a night, as Mr. Bryan so vainglorious 
declares, but to set them against the veterans of Europe would be lik 
sending a flock of sparrows against a squadron of eagles. Such boastin 
is evidence of insufferable national conceit or of mental obsession bor 
dering on emotional madness. 

I am duly impressed by your imposing figures of the cost of armi: 
and navies, but I submit that if we need an army and a navy we mu 
have them at any cost we can bear. It Is proper to discuss the qui 
tion of need; but if the need be established, the only question as | 
cost is what the Nation can afford. To consider the problem from th 
standpoint of cost is to set “ the dollar above the man,’ to make ex 
and comfort paramount to righteousness and honor. Pardon me to 
saying so, but that is precisely what the extreme pacifists are doing 
Nothing is more deceptive than pacifist platitudes. You say, * Th 
truth is, no war ever began without some criminal agency or viciou 
incentive somewhere.” ‘That sounds well until it is applied to a give) 
case. Apply it to the war between the American States, for instanc 
and it is both an unwitting perversion of history and an unwarrante:| 
impeachment of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis and their host 
of patriotic and unselfish followers who honestly differed about an im 
portant principle of government. When such differences arise betwee 
sovereign States or nations there is no appeal but to the arbitramen 
of arms, because a sovereign can not in the nature of sovereignty yield 
its judgment or its conviction to a higher power. I am sure that each 
of the nations now at war regards its cause as embodying self-presery: 
tion and righteous principle. Besides, though we may be free fron 
eriminal or vicious impulse, we can not restrain it in others excep 
by the power of resistance. 

I note your objection to the ge “continental army” and your 
preference for an enlarged militia force. It is not necessary for u> 
to discuss this point, as it is one of the details which our resolutions 
referred to the experts. Either would provide the citizen soldicr) 
which the resolutions recommended as assurance against the sinister 
peril of militarism. However, I observe from the newspaper reports 
of yesterday that the House committee is about to report a bill which 
aims to conform the militia as far as possible to the continental-arm) 
plan. If so, it will not be the first time that pride of opinion pro 
voked the amusing exercise of distinguishing between tweedledum ani 
tweedledee, 

I am giad that you say: “I am for preparedness for defense, but 
not for aggression.’ In this statement of policy you do not differ 
from those of your constituents who have expressed themselves in favor 
ef the President's program. nor from the President's profession of 
policy which is wholly for defense. But you differ from us widely in 
the interpretation of the statement in your views upon our present 
military strength and in the spirit of the movement for preparedness. 

The question at issue resolves itself mainly into the degree of pr: 

aredness that may be required for national safety. As to this, I pro- 
ess no exact knowledge; I prefer to heed the advice of those who are 
best qualified to know—the Secretaries of War and Navy, with their 
expert advisers——in the light of the revelations of the European war 
as to new and more powerful instruments of destruction and method 
ef warfare. IL challenge the intimation of pacifists to the effect that 
our Army and Navy officers seek to plunge us into war, and that mili 
tary training makes men bellicose. Washington, Grant, and Lee, our 
most illustrious soldiers, abhorred war; they fought only for defense 
as they conceived the cause of defense. What excuse is there for 
assuming that our present generals and admirals are more blood 
thirsty or less patriotic than they? Physicians earn their living anid 
win distinction by fighting disease. but they do not encourage disease. 
On the contrary, they do all in their power to prevent it. 

What may have seemed sufficient preparedness two years ago is not 
sufficient now. I do not ignore the contention of the pacilists that 
the nations of the world who are our possible antagonists of the 
fuiure will emerge from this contest exhausted in resources and too 
humbled in spirit again to take up arms. I simply dissent from that 
view because it is net the lesson of history; it despises the unvarying 
factor of human passion which still governs individuals and nations. 
They will be crippled in resources, but they will be none the less war 
like; they will all the more incline to force an issue with us upon 
one or more of the several contentions already developed, and with 
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the warnings of fact under the delusiot f ect'’s 
I note that your letter t ! Ce \ 
I pectfully request that this r t 
kling the Nation in the 
Very truly, yours ( ‘ 
McLemore Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i \ Gn hf p py NT 4 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS 
OT! rEXAS 
In trae Howse or Representari 
Thursday, March 9, 1916 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texa Mr. Sneaker, I D 
ities. Democrats have always been in fave ] 1d 
inst war, and I shall vote against any pelicy that ead 
to war. In my judgment, if the President forces Cong s ta 
permit armed belligerent merchant vessels to carry our citizens 
nm the ocean, over the protests of Germany, |! vill provoke 
war with that country. 
Col. Roosevelt and Mr. Root are jingoes, but are in pri 
life and can only invite ridicule by putting forth the false 
| doctrine that this country is the moral guare f the irth 
nd bound to go to war when a foreign nation act morally 
therefore they say that it was our Nation luty to fight Ge 
many for invading Belgium. 
Mr. Wilson, as our President, is the Commander in Chief of 
ir Army and Navy and represents the moral as well as the 
chting strength of this great Nation. He e¢ therefore, wield 
great power for good or evil in this, our Nation’s, great erisis. 
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That the House 
crnmeut of the United States both to uphold all American rights and to 
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i ' 
expresses the determination of the people and Gov- | 


exercise care, consideration, and wisdom in avoiding actions which tend 

to bring American citizens and American interests into the zone of con- 

flict where the passions of war are raging. | 
Mr. Speaker, the following letter from a distinguished Phila- 


delphian, Dr. Charles Fremont Taylor, to myself so well ex- 


presses my views on this subject that I attach it hereto and 
inake it a part of my remarks. It is as follows, viz: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Mareh 3, 1916. 
lion. J. OH. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: Can you imagine n Amie in traveling in the present 
time of stress on an armed belligerent ship except with unpatriotic 
motives? 


i : 
Reimember there are at least four first-class neutral lines in operation 


between this country and Furope—our own American Line, the Holland- 
American Line, and two Scandinavian tines At least some of these 
do net carry ammunition, while practically all, if not absolutely all, 
the belligerent ships carry cargoes consisting chiefly or largely of 


ammunition If we were in war, we would regard enemy ships carry- 
ing ammunition to be used against our soldiers as floating arsenals; 
and we would destroy them if we could, no difference who was on them. 
And if these floating arsenals were armed, we would 
class them as auxiliary naval vessels. 

Can you favor the granting of passports to Americans to travel 
such vessels in the present war w.th self-evident unpatriotic motives? 

if we intend to maintain neutrality, should we not keep our people 
out of the war? Should we not prevent mischief-makers from dragging 
the rest of us into international difficulties and possible war? 

If we wish to go into this war, we should go into it right. If we do 
not wish to go inte war, we should not declare an intention to defend 
mischief makers. Has any American a “right” to drag his country 
into trouble? Is it a matter of © honor to uphold an American in 
a traitorous act? 
writer of these iines is strongly proallies in this war, but he 


The 
is for peace and neutrality for America. Is it not inconsistent to 
give apparent immunity to German plotters on American soil and at 


the 
seas? 


And is 


same t#me dictate how Germany shall fight her enemies in distant 


not our Government straining a point by quarreling with 
Great Britain concerning her control of shipments to Germany ? 
we not wonderfully prosperous? Is there not a ready market at 
prices for everything that America has to sell? Then why should we 
quibble and make trouble with foreign countries and make ourselves 
‘the most-hated Nation"? We can afford to be friendly 
make ourselves the most-beloved Nation. 

Now, while “the world is on fire,” is 


good 


not a time to quibble, but to 


mine our own business strictly, keep out of all entanglements, and be | 


sweet and cool. 


Allow me to attempt to clarify the situation by presenting the fol- | 
lowing analysis: 
1. It is perfectiy clear that the intent of the international rwe con- 


cerning merchant ships was to bar any armament that could be really 
dangerous to a warship. 

2. Hence if the smal! gun permitted under that rule has now become 
an offensive weapon against the U-boats, then it must come within the 
intent of the rule. Therefore merchant ships carrying suck guns 
must be regarded as naval vessels. 

3. The President's position disregards: this plain fact 
tion and clings to the technical interpretation of the 
rule under conditions now cbsolete. 

1. Hence I believe it to be the duty of Congress to prevent this error 
of Executive judgment from placing the Nation in a position where the 
act of a single American in sailing on an armed belligerent ship might 
drag the whole people into war with Germany. 

As a citizen loving peace and abhorring what is now going on in 
Europe, I ask you not to permit, with your approbation or with false 
ideas of “honor,” traitorous Americans to jeopardize the peace and 
welfare of cur country. Shall a matter so important that it may lead 
to war be decided by the people’s Representatives in Congress or by 
one man in the White Hlouse? 

Yours, for cool, common sense, 


of the situa- 
international 


while the “ world is on fire,” 
CHARLES FREMONT TAYLOR. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


WON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


Ix ture Howusr or Representatives, 


Wedne sday, Varch S, 2916. 
Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, for some time I have had the 
conviction that Congress should give expression to the senti- 
ment, that American citizens should refrain from traveling on 
armed merchant ships of the warring powers, and my views as 
to the duty of Congress in this regard are well known and have 
been repeatedly expressed to my constituents in communica- 
tions addressed to them, in response to letters of inquiry as to 
ny position on that question. 

I believe, that pending the settlement of the law and the facts 
of the present submarine controversy, for American citizens 
to travel on armed belligerent merchant vessels is high!y un- 
patriotic and that those of our citizens who insist upon tray- 
eling on such ships have no regard for their own lives or for 
the peace and happiness of their country and are richly de- 
serving of severe censure and condemnation. 








The President of the United States has asked this House { 
sive the various warning resolutions pending in this body a 
ful fair discussion and to come to a vote upon the same. 

I voted for the previous question and for the rule giving ¢ 
House an opportunity to vote on the proposition, because I | 
lieved, that the President's demand was a reasonable one : 
that every effort should be made by the House to aecede to 
sainc. 

I was favor of the McLemore 


not in resolution as it 


| drawn, and I doubt if the said resolution, in its present 1 


unhesitatingly | 


{ 
on 


Are | 


with all, and | 


welfare of his country. 


| sage on armed belligerent merchant vessels would sacrifice t! 
| 
} 


rights that our citizens might have in Mexico, or made nic 


would command the support of more than a small percentac 
the membership of this House and I voted against the tab 

of the resolution because I believed it was capable of amendm 
so as to express the views of this House, that American citi 

should avoid traveling on armed belligerent merchant vess 
without interfering with the constitutional rights of the I: 
dent to conduct our foreign affairs and without any denia! 
infringement of the right of our Government to assert to 

limit the clear rights of American citizens under internati: 
law. 

The tabling of the McLemore resolution prevented its am 
ment and also prevented the House from expressing its ju 
ment on the clear proposition as to whether or not Ameri 
citizens should avoid traveling on armed belligerent merch: 
vessels. 

IT am not in favor of surrendering to England or to Germa 
or to any other of the warring powers any clear rights of « 
citizens under international law. 

The question whether this House, representing, as it does, | 
people of the whole country, shall express its belief that Am 
can citizens should keep off of armed belligerent merch 
vessels pending the settlement of the submarine controvers\ 
not an international question, but rather a domestic quest 
and it resolves itself in the simple proposition as to whethe 
| not Congress should express its views on a vital question, \ 
out any impairment of the rights of our citizens or surrei 
of national honor, and with the sole object in view of minimiz 
the possibility of a conflict between our country and the wari 
nations, as a resuit of some reckless, thrill-loving, unpatrio' 
American citizen insisting on exercising his right under int: 
national law, viz, the right to travel on armed belligerent m: 
| chant vessels without regard to his own personal welfare or {| 


The President of the United States, in my judgment, does : 
want war, and the best evidence of that fact is his record in | 
past 18 months in keeping our country out of war. But 
reckless and unpatriotic American citizens are to be permitt 
to continue to travel on armed belligerent merchant vess 
without any admonition from Congress to desist from s 
imperiling conduct to themselves and their country, the Pre 
dent of the United States, no matter how much he may be « 
posed toward peace, may be compelled, as the result of 
death of an American citizen, the victim of a belligerent s\ 
marine, to plunge this country into war. 

The present European war is not our war and if it is nec 
sary for our people to refrain from exercising some of tl 
legal rights in order that this war may continue to be a ku 
pean war, it would seem to be the duty of Congress to expr 
i at this crisis its judgment that the highest patriotism of | 

hour demands that American citizens should so conduct the 
selves as to minimize, if not entirely to remove, the occasico 
that might create a crisis and involve our country in war. 

I can not subscribe to the belief that for Congress to exprc-~ 

the judgment that American citizens should avoid taking p:- 


honor of our country or surrender any rights that our citize: 
have under international law or in any way hamper the I’re- 
dent in his handling of our foreign affairs. 

Our country warned American citizens to keep out of 
torn Mexico, and it has not been claimed, as far as I can lea 
that by so doing we dishonored our country, surrendered ai 


difficult our diplomatic dealings with that country. 

In warning Americans to keep out of Mexico the Presid: 
simply took a wise and patriotic course to avoid, as far as p 
sible, any occasion for trouble with our sister Republic. 

My vote on the warning question was the result of «a fii 
conviction on my part, that an expression of the sentiments « 
Congress, that American citizens should refrain from endane 
ing their lives and the peace and happiness of their countrs 
taking passage on armed belligerent merchant ships, was t! 
best way to assist the President of the United States in his gre: 
and laudable work of keeping our country out of the Europe 

| war, and entertaining such views I would be recreant to 1 
duty, as a Member of this House, if I did not vote my hones 
convictions on this question. 
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A Nation Muzzled by False National Honor. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 
{ IT Ta 
CHARLES 
OoFr 
In rue Hovse or Represenratives, 
Friday, March 10, 1916. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, where did the edict coe 
from that says all America may be juggled in order to protecc 
foolhardy or designing speculators whenever they wish to travel 
on armed merchant ships controlled by nations at war? 

I can not discuss so important a subject without a few prelimi- 
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nary observations. The general impression is that truth is 
free. No one seems willing to buy it, and since it costs money 


to compile and present it in practical form to be read not much 
of it comes before the public in concrete form so that everybody 
can get at it. Everybody is therefore puzzled about existing 
conditions. 
DECEPTION AS A FINE ANT. 
At no period in the world’s history has deceit been so bold and 


nggressive as now in attempting to engulf all humanity in the 
maelstrom of hell. The whole world is sizzling in the “ melting 
pot.” Sober men and women who measure the conditions with 
unselfish judgment and suggest sane action are pounced upon by 
the devils in command of the “ hell-storm ” in an attempt to have 
them labeled “ cowards” and to force us into war over a stand- 
ard of false national honor. Many of the highest officers of 
Government fail to sustain their moral courage for common 
sense, and add to the confusion of the excited by trying to sup 
port the demands of speculators. 

Amid all this confusion the lords of “ special privilege ” stand 
serene in their selfish glee, coining billions of profit from the 
rage of war. They coldly register every volley of artillery, 
every act of violent aggression, us 
and war contracts. They commercialize every excitement, scalp 
in and out of the market alternately, taking a profit both ways 
on a fluctuating market. 

Deception has paid a few so well that its practice has be- 
come a fine art, and is maintained by many ingenious schemes. 
Those who earn their living by the sweat of many hours of daily 
toil have little time left after their work is done to figure out 
the ways in which the schemers gather in the 
products of toil. 


’ 


cream of the 


THE INVISIBLE ORGANIZERS, 

We have been buncoed, and a majority of us do not know how 
it was done. “Invisible organizers” did it. Special privilege 
employs many agencies for the purpose; Rockefeller Institute, 
Carnegie foundation, and the like; besides, most of the great 
city press are maintained by them for that purpose. 
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Their i 


work is even stealthily being introduced into the publie schools. | 


They do not leave the tender minds of the children free to un 
selfish tutorship by parents and teachers, but use adroit means 
in an attempt to warp the youthful minds in a belief in special 
privilege. They also seek to control civic bodies and league 
them with the United States Chamber of Commerce. Their 
articles disclose no selfishness. On the contrary, they are com- 
mendable in terms, but back of it all are the “invisible organ- 
izers,”’ who make use of the organization to further selfish ends, 

The ordinary work of these civic bodies is beneficial. Most 
of the members are from the best citizens, acting with the best 
motives. Little do they know when they join of the deep-laid 
schemes of the “inner circle,” or even that an “inner circle” 
exists. It is the underground lines that are used by 
“inner circle” only that influence village and city councils, 
legislatures, and Congress to grant special privilege. 

Mr. H. L. Day, of Minneapolis, takes a keen interest in the 
public welfare and has, at his own expense, exploited a plan of 
the “secret organizers.” We are indebted to Mr. Day for a 
diflicult as well as dangerous task in presenting in concrete 
form one of their methods. No man can present the truth about 
the “secret organizers” for special privilege without bringing 
on himself the venom of those interests and attack by that part 
of the press which they support. Mr. Day does not say that 
the power possessed by special privilege is or will be wrongly 
used. He clearly shows that it can be. I say, however, that 
if past experience is at par the power will be used. In fact, 
the cvidence is conclusive that it already has been used. A 
letter written by Mr. Day upon this subject is akin to my dis- 
cussion. I will insert it later as a part of my remarks. 
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r, to use the seas 
without It natural for warring tious to use every Inenns 
to destroy ench other. When merchant ships, armed or unsxrmed, 


are employed in carrying materials to prosecute war it is natu- 
I tion against which they would be nsed to destroy 
or cupture such ships if itean. For Amet 
. Surely the warring nations will resort to any 
is to exhaust each other. If citizens of neutral nations can 


ienns to travel on such 





t them the owners will see to it that such travelers are 
board A proclamation should issue that Americans on such | 
hips travel at their own risk, except that negotiations would 
be entered Into to determine their rights. Then patriotic citi- 
zeus would be more willing to travel, because they would Know | 
it was at their own risk, whereas now none but moral cowards, 
thoughtless | Is, or scheming speculators willing to take the 
risk for | protits, will travel on these ships. No American 
worthy of the name will. by any unnecessary act, jeopardize the 





welfare of a hundred million fellow Americans. 

! iti living in foreign countries for profit making, 
speculation, or other purely private enterprise not coupled with 
a national necessity should take their own chances with the 
countries in which they live and not involve our country in 
controversy that might be cause for war. We should not fol- 
low false ideals, however old they may be. See what false 
idexls are doing for Europe. If citizens were discriminated 
against, negotintions should be entered into with a view to ad- 
justing their rights; but no reason exists why the rank and file 
of Americans who develop and support America should support 
adventurers in foreign lands to the extent of making war to 
protect their dealings. 

(e) The manufacture for export of war material and death- 
dealing instruments is a crime not only against humanity but 
in contradiction of conservation. It furnishes other nations 
with material that may be used against us. It is a poor way 
to manufacture war material for other na- 
Special privilege wants that kind of “ preparedness” 
because it gets pay for arming other nations, and then claims 
that we must arm to defend ourselves against those nations, so 
it can get pay for that, too. An embargo is a step to honest 
and true preparedness, 

(f) Loans to float foreign credits and bonds is the broker’s 
kind of “preparedness.” The war tords borrowed money 
to be used for destructive foreign war cheaper than our farmers, 
merchants, and manufacturers were able to borrow for con- 
stuctive work at home. The fact that special privilege in 
America is leagued with special privilege in Europe is the only 
danger of drawing America into the war. In an article I pub- 
lished in September, 1915, I stated that, while this dealing in 
war bonds, credit, and war speculation would never be called 
eause for our being drawn into war, it still might get us in. 
The tenacity with which the subsidized press demands Govern- 
ment guarantee of safety to foolhardy or inconsiderate Amer- 
ican citizens who travel on armed belligerent merchant ships is 
for the purpose of involving us in war to protect speculators. 
For the same reason the same subsidized press strains every 
point to scare the American people to provide a great Navy 
and vast Army. 


to “ preparedness ” 


tions. 


SAVING FOR PREPAREDNESS. 

The banks loan a large part of the people’s deposits to special 
privilege. By the use of the money speculators scalp from the 
people of this Nation several billion dollars annually. Here we 
can make a saving. Instead of letting speculators collect an- 
nually this vast sum from the people’s earnings it may be 
retained for the people themselves. The Government can take 
a part to drill men, fortify and protect our coasts, pay all Fed- 
eral taxes, besiaes give us financial service at less cost. Specu- 
lators want the kind of preparedness that sows seeds of war 
and weakens us. Dealing in war material, loaning the people's 
deposits at war rates, and other speculation pays special privi- 
lege enormous profits, but it saps the people’s life blood, weakens 
the morals, and leaves the Nation actually weaker in the end 
than no preparation at all. Special privilege seeks a dividend 
preparedness to pay its dividends. It would create dependence 
instead of independence. The Du Pont, Rockefeller, Morgan, 
and others, brand of “ preparedness ” would enormously increase 
taxes and otherwise burden humanity. Their kind of “ prepared- 
ness” wouk! give them control of an army to bulldeze us— 
exactly what they want in order to maintain economic injustice 
and special privilege. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE OPPOSES CONSTRUCTIVE PREPAREDNESS. 

The most effective preparedness to meet every possible emer- 
gency is conservation of our economic resources which consist 
ef the material natural resources and human energy applied to 
the best methods of production of serviceable commodities and 
of desirable things and in making them available to the people, 
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| charge them several times that rate of interest. 
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Along with that we may without burden provide 
for successful defense. The world will never be cond 
the military, because that provides for nothing but c 
and invites for itself defeat. Therefore it has beer 
victory and defeat since the world bee hon 
good established—merely a false herald and boast of t! 

It can not change its cwn law. When it conquers t 
crentes the conditions for its own defeat to-morrow. S 
privilege was born in militarism, maintains itself by 1 
now has its support in militarism, and under “he ¢ 
paredness seeks to perpetuate its power. The first s 


an, with no 


|} permanent preparedness is to oust special privilege 


CONSTRUCTIVH PREPAREDNESS. 

The people of this country have on deposit in the banks 
$20.000.0006,000, on which the banks pay an average of less t 
2 per cent interest. A part they loan to plain borrowers 

The rest 
cept reserve, they loan to speculators. The latter get i 
information from the big hanks and scalp the market and th 
the people out of the difference in the price the producer 


} and consumer pays. I have heretofore furnished the R: 


proof that we are losing in the purely speculutive process, i: 
pendent of any necessity of legitimate commerce, several billti 
of dollars annually. 

I suggest that with several billion dollars annual saving tl 
could be made out of what we have heretofore heen fle: 
we would have the means to employ all the military set 
we need at as high pay to our men as is paid in the civil 0 
pations. The same men could give a part of their time to civi 
occupations and be paid for it. We would save enough to pro 
vide the means to protect our coasts, build submarines, 
craft, and so forth, solely as a means for defense and not 
save speculators in their foreign-market exploits. Part of 
saving could also be used to buy up and store our surplus grain 
products for use when we might be short. 

When we rid ourselves of the secalpers there will be less 
military parade and little likelihood of war. The war is ex 
hausting the nations involved, except, perhaps. Japan. Th 
are all praying to God for an end to war. Once the war i 
over and they recever their reason, take an inventory of their 
losses, human and material, no war will be made against us 
from that source for a long time to come, if ever. We should 
he ridiculous to provide a great Navy that would he useles 
almost before we could complete it, when it is certain that we 
ean protect ourselves against attack, which we can do by 
well-drilled citizenship soldiery, proper submarine, aircraft 
and coast defense. We do not want a professional Army and 
Navy. 

In September, 1915, T published an article opposing war loa: 
hein: financed in this country. At the time the city press 
teeming with praise for the promoters of these loans and nati 
rally did not want my article published, so I published it my- 
self, with the aid of the country press. I quote parts of t! 
article, as follows: 

COMMERCIALIZING SENTIMENT AT THE RISK OF WaR. 

Speculation coldly watches. It takes advantage of every opportunity 
We all speculate, but mest of us are not professional. Only few of 
us ever seek to commercialize sentiment. These few are the profes 
sional speculators. They shou'a be separated from the rest of us, just 
as certainivy as wolves shouid be separated from sheep. “ Commercializ 
ing sentiment ” is the act of cool professional speculators only. I refe 
to them when I use the term specu.ator. 

There is a heap of trouble on in the world. Europe its ablaze with 
war. with its consequent destruction and creation of race hatred 
National sentiment is at its beigbt. Every country realizes the serious 
ness of things and wishes to meet these trying days by selving in the 
best way possible its own problems and to hold its place in the affairs 
of the world with the least loss to its people and gain. if possibile, and, 
if not already in the war, to keep out of it. if that is possible. Th: 
world’s “ melting pot” ts sizziing, however, and the problem is, What 
are we Americans going to do? ; 

The public is often punished to the limit before it remedies an exist 
ing evil. That the existing capitalistic system has reached the t 
of some bad erties seems probabie from the result of it in Burops 
We may not have fully learned the lesson, but the fina! settlement 
Europe's struggle will teach us. whether we stay out of it or not. That 
struggie is the result of commercial greed, whatever other excuse ma 
be given. * * * 

Strange it is that a people intelligent as we are, should permit ou 
selves to be taxed to support that war. We had no need of accepting 
any material part of that burden. It was the speculators, howeve! 
who saw an opportunity to use the same old tricks they have always 
used to reap profits fer themselves and burden the toilers. In order 
to make the multimillionaires richer, they have not hesitated to mix 
our financial and business interests with these of the warring nations. 
They thus have forced our people into a position to bear much of the 
burden that belonged to Europe enly. Unless this commercial greed 
ends, our part of the burden wil! be billions. ; 

No one who can think rightly and takes the time to do so believes 
that the welfare of our peeple is supperted by supplying nations at 
war with financial and material aid to destroy each other. Al! our 
interests are opposed to anv such action. It matters not whether toter- 
national laws permit tt or cet. It :an not be required. Unfortunatrty, 
the national administration without protest, permits speculators to use 
the people’s means to finance and supply the warring countries for war 
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Street speculators still borrow on call at from 1 to 2 per cent and | of | 
the money to exploit the people. When parties not in the trust wish | ¢1 

rrow for :egitimate business or industrial purposes they are forced j 
may as high or higher rates than before. They are infor it 





speculators? 


340.000.000.000 to $60,000,000.000 of debts owing from municipalities, 
States, corporations, individvals, and others would be refunded at lower 
as low as these to which Wall Street is 
avo The speculators know that if that happened the railways 
would be forced to reduce freight and passenger rates. ‘The Money 

s l] these things would occur unless some excuse could 
be found to use up the rapidly accumulating funds It knew that a 
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finance their legitimat mstruct ind 
ions at war pay to finance their work of destructic ven 
Trust. which controls the so-called Federal | cheay W 
follows the same old practice that it did before the | to head off 
ral reserve banks were organized, and now with less risk to itself. | concerns b 
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sed by the speculators have tied tt ir by this | ady ad $70 pe i 
ij Examples are continually before us that teach | Not 4 nt 
responsible for the new Federal reserve bank t A poem in O6cet iL 
> fa arl lays imposed by boss politiclar . 
often pay as Jow as 1 nt 
per cent while, on the other har he ! 
ial and business interests have found it difficult to borrow enough 
any Whether v examine the press files for th r} 
‘for 20 or more years, we find practically the si tory o , 
tween the interest rates the Wall Street speculators pay and what WwW) ’ 
industrial business interests pay. 4 single transactio illus A . 
the practice, for it goes « the same way practically all tt ime, rl ; 
e press reports of September 16, 1915, as the examp! r it Is ead 
, is as follows: | AY : i 
NEW YORK MONBY. { \ widowed 1 
“New York, Scptemb 16, a. ‘ 
money high, 2 per cent; low, 1%; last ub, 2 pe ent; N : : 
ng bld 1}; : : 
time loans casy; GO days, 25 per cent; 90 da ~4 per nt and 5 as 
: six months, 3 per cent; mercantile pap a. op : s 
same press the following appeared : ih g 
REDISCOUNT RATB OF KESERVE BANK LOWER! We M 
Federal! Loard in Washington yesterday approved a } yy a rs - 
liscount rate of 44 per cent on commercial paper of 60 and 90 days ae er ct ; : 
for the Minneapolis reserve bank. The rate heretofore bas | [OOTP fo Muste a tae 
en 5 per cent for that class of paper.” saath) tl — Tk 7 
Federal reserve banks are the banker's banks, and uvenientl ae ens 
speculators, are prohibited from doing business with the plain ; Reise" erat - tha 
The one in Minneapolis is in the greatest agricultural district | G2** With the cry s 
other 11 reserve banks, is a teeder to the | BGK — funny poe to pe : 
Street operators. If member country banks, which the law forced | °7)°“) ed poe. pee 7 
, wish to borrow they must pay 44 and 5 per cent and naturally ae d a = 7 oo See , 
: those who borrow from them several additional per cent. “The | COPBCTS, where arty ge gt 
the woodpile ’ they try to conceal by telling us that the | ar De arene Pace te - , : 
speculators are prohibited from borrowing from the Federal reserve | Lent aoe se “ 
banks on speculative paper. The prohibition was purposely made to | p<)" Ble 
: public. ing the interes 
Federal Reserve Board was educated to believe in the Wall Street | 2° atk Be a ae | 
. and compels the member baaks, if they borrow from the Federal | Mens, crea + 
» banks, to pay 43 and 5 per cent, knowing, of course, that they j and ‘ promits 
will not borrow extensively at those rates when they can borrow for ! Tr ; 
from the Wall Street banks, of which there is one or more I 
Consequently when the Wall Street rates are from 1 to ° ° ° 
the country banks will not pay the reserve banks 43 ni Imi ra 
As the reserve banks cau not loan except at the figi 1 2 per cent win 4 
Wall Street educated Federal! Reserve Board, the legal ! tlators on W s | 
the country banks piles up in the Federal reserve banks. here 1] ral reserve | t re 4 
st of the time unemployed. It is taken from the member bant | forcing the plai 
can not loan it to the plain borrowers. That is exactly what \ 1 | in some in Lee ‘ 
wants. The Pedcral reserve interest rates are kept high to insu No patriot t iw h 
peculators safety while they exploit the people for billions of doi- | familiar with the ( 1 
irs. As iong as the reserve bauks have large surplus the speculators | huge foreign lo l 
can keep up their scalping. If they should be caught in a trap, their | peoples to 1 
banks will raise interest rates and force the country banks to borrow | dustrial inter 
from the reserve banks, In that way Wall Street banks, which are con- | rates than these wv p 
trolled by the speculators, relieve themselves when they wish it. They, | we give greater considerat 
can borrow from the reserve banks on notes eligible to rediscount. | do to our own peop DD 
money they collect from the country banks and what they fagain and again 7 
borrow from the Federai reserve they can loan to speculators. It ha now managing the ga th 
‘same effect as loaning on speculative paper. not know that Europe w 
Those who at first believed that the Federal reserve banks were in- } No independence-loving 
tended for the plain borrowers should now sce their mistake. The proof | so unjust a debt as ! 
piling up daily to show that they are simply Wall Street feed- | ples. Thev are ] hi } 
ee = | folt f the exist 
the administration were as much interested to help the plain people | peace is declared, t { 
as it was to nelp the railroads when it used its influence to get the | mostly thinking peop! rt 
Interstate Commerce Commission to raise their freight and passenger likely cancel their de ! 
: it would use influence with the Federal Reserve Board to } Furthermore, the very lk 
reduce interest rates to or 3 per cent. This latter would be for a] ting us into the war, and 
more laudable purpose. Why should not the legitimate business and | object in view. The s 
ndustrial mterests get at least equal advantages with Wall Street | sentiment f n tr 
Wall Street serves no economic need, and still it is sup- | fensive. On t] is 
ported by ingenious methods through Government agencies. * * * they can commit t t 
‘ most dangerous trick was turned by the so-called war loans. | that when on i 
The hanks were filled with money belonging to depositors. The Federal | gn offensive to prot \ I 
re banks filled with the reserve from member banks. | to a finish. 
Che warring countries were shipping to us funds for supplics. Ther The war loans, wh they 
seered to be no end to the funds, and more were coming. Do you | yolying us in v ‘ } 
Suppose the banks were loaning it? Ob, no; not for any reasonable | sidized portion of the | 
interest, except to the Wall Street speculators. To anyone borrowing | tateral incidents on hich to 
for a legitimate enterprise the highest rates of interest were charged. | the extent of crea val | 
sut the Wall Street speculators plainiy saw that the rates of interest | are to help the I farm i 
would soon have reduced to the plain borrowers unless some | jimit. Examine what 1} 
Scheme was devised to prevent it They knew that a genera! reduction | of what it would ! 
of interest would in a rapid increase in the value of farm | what happened to th . 
land, which they did not want to have happen. It would also result | will see what the \ 
a rise in value of everything that the citizen of ordinary means | markets wiil be 1 \ } 
z would rapidly increase unless the surplus | The war bond 
money could be diverted into some unnatural channel. It was plain, | one should buy the h the | 
above all other things, and to the special interests very important, that | 
unless the rapidly accumulating funds could be diverted, that from Some chang ( St i { 
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n, is interested in the big banks Note the 
tement which the press attributes to Mr. Hill as 

mide Mare 1. 1916 
»7 t ¥ eT “dt St v most will 
‘ enrel » and ample ital. will prob- 

pi provided that we have industrial peace and a } 
le assurance that there will be available foreign markets for 
‘ ? | " 

\ par larly, “There will probably be ample capital 





provided we have industrial peace.” Mr. Hill can rest assured 
th the ill be it trial peace” if we have industrial 
and not bef neople’s deposits are in Mr. Hill's 
bar Hi tater is in effect a threat that the toilers must 
t ask or nand industrial justice, and if they do, the de- 
posits belor to the people will be locked up. I do not 
Mr. Hill for the statement, because under the special 


lan of the world, to which he is committed, it would 
liv be done that way. ‘They propose to handle the 
ople’s deposits as they “damn” please. That is the effect 
of it. Varlor talk does not fit the occasion, but some unusual— 
} emphasis is necessary to the extraordinary condi- 
tions prevailing. This hoarding of the people’s funds for the 
! it of the speculators by the Federal reserve banks and the 
mplied thrent of Mr. Hill and others as to what will be done 
i - the people demand justice, and the fact that they 
civerted the capital belonging to Americans to Europe in order 
to squeeze greater rates of interest from borrowers for legiti- 
® purposes at home, and to scalp billions of profits from 
speculation should “get under the skin” of every American 
make him fight to the last “trench” this Money Trust 
combination. 

The present executive administration seems to have given 
itself entirely over to the side of special privilege. Not only 
does it encourage aid to certain of the belligerents in material 
and financial ways, but it looks as if it is trying to force the 
other belligerents to make war a parlor game, in order that 
certain citizens who insist on jeopardizing a hundred million 
Americans by thelr scalping profits out of foreigners as well as 
out of us may have ful! control. I speak not for either side of 
this great European and Asiatie struggle, but for America. 

THE FORD IDEA. 


Special privilege received a Sudden shock one day. A con- 
structive genius made a fortune and created a precedent by 
making a very material division with his iployees of the 
profits from a grent business. Special privilege everywhere 
looked upon this act with amazement. It wondered if something 

as wrong with the man, for was It possible that even one man 
vith so great a fortune could think of dividing with those who 
helped him produce it? But fact showed that there was nothing 
wrong with this man, for if there had been Henry Ford could 
not have come up from the poverty of a day laborer to become a 
ereat constructive genius. He had now scared special privilege, 
for would not the toilers everywhere demand the equal recogni- 
tion that the Ford idea had voluntarily extended? Mr. Ford 
was despised by special privilege for this recognition of labor. 
Sut there was nothing it could do except to wait and watch for 
an opportunity to deal a blow from the dark. 





AN ADDITIONAL FORD IDEA. 


Industrial justice practiced by even one great concern was an 
example that was being watched from every corner of the 
world. Special privilege feared this, but suddenly another Ford 
idea flashed over the world. This time, however, special priv- 
ilege was organized to oppose it. Its subsidized press had been 
working overtime to frighten the people with all sorts of false 
statements about war being forced upon us and getting us ready 
to expend billions of dollars for armament. So when the Ford 
idea of securing peace flashed over the world and preparations 
were made to get results the subsidized press trained its guns upon 
Mr. Ford in an attempt to make him look ridiculous. Every- 
where the press belittled and ridiculed the Ford peace idea. 
Special privilege believed fit had its revenge. But the peace idea 
gvrew day by day and has become a power. The man who faces 
the avalanche of ridicule huried from thousands of newspapers 
vithout side-stepping his purpose is stronger than an army 
general or an admiral advocating billions for armament with 
no principle behind it except industrial slavery. 

THERE ARE OTHERS, 

William Jennings Bryan, too, becnuse he dared to advocate 
snetheds to encourage good will, is ridiculed by the jingo press. 
Everyone of prominence who dares attempt to block rushing 
headlong into enormous expenditures for armament is the object 
of ridicule from the press, subsidized from the billions of profits 
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made by special privilege out of the game of w ir. Every { 

an Army or Navy appropriation bill is drafted this same 1 

has found war scares to prepare the public to aecent any 1 

of expense proposed. I have watched it for the Iact 90 

and the war scares appear in the press headlines reeuls; in 

advance of the presentation of these bills. eis a ee 
We have expended on the maintenance of Army d 


more in the last 11 years than any other country « 





scoat WF 
but the war lords in America say that we are in the mo = t - ; 
condition and could not defend ourselves against a seen 
power. For God’s sake, with all this expenditure they cay : 
are helpless. If that is so, we had better not spend a dollar 
without previous preparation, we twice whipped England 
rate power. With all her navy and a th considerabl 
and an excuse she considered sufficient, England « no 


attack us when our States were at war with enc! er, the 
great expenditure we have made has secured nothing. we haa 
better conserve the people, at least, and not work them ¢ 
to pay for additional nothing. Preparedness? Of 
want to be prepared, but in the right way. 

The problem of armament is one on which aonest neanle d 
as to what course we should pursue—extent and everythir 
nected. No one claims that we should not be provided 
means to defend ourselves. Unfortunately not only honest 
patriotic people study this problem, but selfish interests do 
and they do it for selfish reasons, which has confused tly 
sideration. 

As I have already stated, it is a practice of the selfish 
they start a campaign for graft, to select a captivating 
for a good name frequently wins even a bad case. Reeip: 
was sprung as a name for an act which was a fraud uy 
farmers and wageworkers. Federal reserve banks was selo 
as a name to make the public believe they were United st 
banks, but they were not. When the recent war loan was 
it was pretended that it was made to make better mark 
farm products. but it was really made to boom war 
Special interests wish to use Uncle Sam to further he 
stocks by armament, and they use the word “ preparedn 
best suited to fool us. 

Now is the time to exercise judgment instead of fol! 
fake sentiment. We must not, however. make the mistn 
believing that common sense will prevail. It has not dor 
in the past and will not do so in all cases in the future. 
know that mistakes have occurred and will occur again. \W 
expect mistakes to be made in regard to preparedness. Tt is 
better to have enough than too little. We must give it reason 
able consideration. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR CONDITIONS. 


We raise more food than we can eat; we produce more m: 
rial suitable to be made into wearing apparel than we 
wear; we have more of the material than is necessary 
buildings to shelter us as well as to shelter whatever sto 
goods, and provisions we need; we also have the materia! 
quired to build factories, the machinery to put in them 
railways for transportation. We have exactly enough p 
to operate everything and the conditions to make us all pros; 
ous. I say “exactly enough people” advisedly, for whate 
our population, the industries may be adjusted to our ne+ 
The resources are here for our use. By any sensible applica- 
tien and fair government, half a billion people could pros; 
equally as well as any lesser number. 

Knowing that we have everything necessary to fulfill a better 
civilization, we should not despair of the future, as some do 
because they claim we shall be compelled to meet the competi 
tion of impoverished Europe. If with all the natural ad 
vantages we have we do not possess common sense to deal with 
them and keep ourselves free from the conditions that have 
produced the existing result in Europe, we acknowledge a weak- 
ness which, if we do not overcome it, will lead us to ruin. 

It is true that if we continue to let wealth govern by a 
system to strip the toilers of the profits from the produets of toil 
we have a very ragged future before us, and in that event there 
is every reason why honest men and women might despair for 
the future of our country. We are operating practically under 
the same system that led Europe into its present difficulties. 
The only thing we lack to make it completely so is an im- 
mense navy and large professional standing army, There were 
honest men and women in Europe who for a long time prior 
to the war despaired for the future of the nations now in 
conflict. The people generally over there did not exercise their 
ewn power, but let crowned heads and aristecrats rule them, 
and now they are reaping the cyclone of despuir, the result of 
fake economie practice, plus shining armor, conceit, and preda- 
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tory plotting. We have been equally lacking in dealing with 
economic facts; and if now, with the example of Europe before 
us, we fall into the same trap, when our troubles come, 
surely will, if we build a great navy and raise a large pro- 
fessional army, we will be more to blame for our fall when it 
comes than Europe is for its fall; for now that we know what 
has come to pass over there, we should not be blind to a simi- 
lar if not a worse fate here from going on with and enlargin; 
upon what has ruined Europe. 


as they 
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WB HOLD THE KBY £0 OUR OWN SUCCESS 


Knowing that within our own continental domain we possess 
every material resource to supply actual necessities as well as 
desirable luxuries, why should we worry about foreign com- 
merce? I do not claim that we should 
absurd to fight for it merely as a means of scalping profit for 
speculators. We should appreciate that the more we export the 
less we have remaining for ourselves, and that the only economic 


neglect it, but it is | 


and true reason for exporting any of our products is to make a | 


few exchanges for those things produced in foreign countries 
that we need and the likes of which we can not economically 
produce. 

The thing that has prevented our success 
success of other nations is a lack of fight on the part of the 
average individual for the enforcement of public rights as 
against individual graft. The reward for the faithful to spe- 


and likewise the 


cial privilege, and the rocky road forced by special privilege | 


upon those who are faithful to the public, makes it difficult to 


secure men to fight for true reform, a reform that would sub- | 


stantially protect the workers of the world. Everywhere the 
man who stands for special privilege is rewarded. If he has 
been elected to act for the people, but instead joins secret cau- 
cuses, secret committee sessions, dark-corner agreements, and 
acts for special privilege, the stand-pat press will suppert him 
for reelection, and if, perchance, his traitorous acts have been 
discovered by the people and they defeat him, then he is pro- 
vided an appointment to high office by the President or by some 
appointing power. He gets a high salary, paid for by the same 
people who defeat him. The special interest supports, through 
its press, and an assurance that if it fails to put him across, a 
good salaried public office from the appointive power higher up 
will be provided, is the graft not only to the one defeated, but 
an implied promise, always kept, that the appointing official 
will in any event also be taken care of. Though they are not 
all such, we too often find these traitors filling high-salaried 
office as a reward for special-favor support: That is why this 
Congress and this administration, as well as some that 
been, stand discredited. 

Too many think they must keep 
powers. 

No graver problems ever faced the Nation and the world than 
those now presented. For this Congress and individual Mem- 
bers to fear presidential disfavor when Congress believes it 
should act seems to prevent Congress doing its duty. God for- 
bid that party politics should control; but to the shame of Con- 
gress it does, and its failure to act and take responsibility is 
more than grave. If its failure should be the cause of this 
Nation getting into a war which could properly be avoided, 
every Member who has been instrumental in delay deserves the 
execration of his fellow men. 


a pull with the appointing 


The secret and underground dark-corner work that is being | 


done to maintain special privilege in the absolute contro! of the 
political organization is being brought to a climax through cer- 
tain civic bodies, to which I referred in the first part of my re- 
marks. I now submit the letter of Mr. H. L, Day, to which I 
referred. It is as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Movember 29, 1915. 
Hon. Cuartes A. LINDBERGH, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. LINDBERGH: It was a resolution of yours that resuiied in 


the Money-Trust investigation. 
You also have aileged that the new Federal reserve banking system 
is now controlicd by the said Money Trust. 
it is to you, therefore, that | come with the evidence I herewith sub- 
mit, because it has 
Federal banking system as well as to many other important national 
questions. some of which are to be considered by Congress in the com- 
ing session 
You have said: 
ernment, possessing greater and greater power as the years succeed each 
other.” The following evidence will contirm that fact also: 


My purpose at this time is to show how the Money Trust with the 


allied interests has been devising a new method to influence legislation 


and to perpetuate their control in government in this country since 


their old methods have been exposed and discredited. 
This new method of influence and contro! is by weans of 


business associations. In our larger cities they are either the reorgani- 


zation and centralization of business associations already in existence 
or new associations established with an effort made to absorb or climi- 


an important relation to the alleged control of the 


' 
have 


The Money Trust was and still is the invisible gov- | 


so-called | 
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2. Many individual members are officers or employees of privilege, | such of the other eight they may want because of a provision in the 

and many other individual members are in sympathy with privilege. by-laws for cumulative voting, as follows: : 
3. “ Special-privilege members” are organized; they know what they |; “Any members so desiring may cast as many votes for one or more 

want; and the general membership are unorganized and unaware of | candidates at the annual election as shall not in the aggregate exceed the 

the scheme. number of directors for whom he is entitled to vote at such election.” 
‘The directors nominate the regular ticket (the five nominees by a| (By-laws, art. 2, sec. 13.) 

committee of three “ special-privilege members ” and the eight nominees 


: a ae . M DIRECTORS REVISE ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION AN [-LAWS. 
by a committee of five individual members). The directors, however, > BE-Eowe 


: : : z ° : . After one annual election the plan of election was changed tirouet 
appoint these tees (le > al : inating . as 4 7 auged taroush a 
me cian tee gee la appoint the nominating committees revision of the articles of incorporation and by-laws. 


The second annual report says, in part: 

The experience of the organization during its year and a half of 
existence clearly indicates to the directors the advisability of certain 
fundamental changes in the charter and by-laws. * * * ‘The num- 
ber of the board of directors has been reduced from 34 to 18. * * * 
Experience in other cities has shown that the members of a smaller 
board of directors feel more directly their responsibility and that they 
are more responsive to the influence of the membership. * * * ‘The 
directors are confident that these changes will greatly strengthen the 
organization in the minds of the community and will simplify its 
operations.” . 

The outstanding characteristics in the changes in the directorate 
and the mode of electing directors are a directorate smaller in number 


DIAGRAM “A,” 


There is provision for an independent ticket of 5 that may be nomi- | 
nated by a committee of not less than 15 of these “ special-privilege 
members” and for an independent ticket of 8 by a committee of not 
less than 50 of the general members (note the large size of these com- 
mittees). 

If the independent tickets are not nominated, then it has been possi- 
ble for the directors to dictate the nominaticas. 

If the independent tickets are nominated, then of the 26 nominees 
‘special privilege ” and the directors have dictated 18, general members 
only &. 

* Special privilege,” exclusively, elects five directors and can con- 
centrate all of their votes (except a complimentary vote cn the five) on 


E. P. WELLS......0¢ Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 
L. 8. GILLETTE ...... / 


Erte D. Luce .... ce >< Hennepin County Savings Bank, 
8S. G. PALMER ...... 
J. T. Weman .. 00 a 


i > ae ——jNorthwestern National Bank, 


O. C. WYMAN ......-<h> eee 
SF 


Ly ,|Minnesota Loan & Trust Cos, 


Gao, W, Fora —\ 
Wa. H. Dunwoopy.—— _ \ 

: pop? PE | First: National Bank. 
E. W. DecKER......< \ eee 7H : . 
A. M. Woopwarp...—+—> a Vig seeetnedaedees 


- 


W. A. Dursr......™ fH 
H. L. M Pope 
F. M. emeat se7ee Sy 





Security National Bank. 


A. A. CRANB...000%. . t 

C. T. Jarrray...... LPS ]/ ‘Scandinavian-American National Banks 
E. PENNINGTON..... CMY 

PERRY HARRISON ... Lh ) 4 A aS ‘German-American Bank, 

F. W. Currrorp .... (i 

C. G, GooprRicH.... CIM, South Side State Bank. 
F \ 
LZ iy LW ¢. 


A. A. McRag...... LTV yy 

Henry Doerr...... Ly Y ad 

H. M. as “Great Northern Railway Co, 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN. Lf Try 


5 New WALL» “‘Soo”’ Railway Co, 
Geo. R. NEWELL.... FP y 


T. Wot, cxdsktencs 
N. F. HAWLEY...... 


Joun DeLattTReE ..- 4 
Martin B. Koon..1 
AARON CARLSON «ee 

A. R. RoGERS...--¢ 

Jos. CHAPMAN ..---- 


F. B. SNYDER.«----- 


W. H. Dunwoody was a stockholder in the Great Northern Railway Company at this time and soon after beeame 4 
director. ; 2. ba 
The First National and Security National banks have consolidated since this time. 


Minneapolis Eastern Railway. 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co, 


Electric Short Line. 


(easier to control). simplified method of nominating and electing } Diagram C herewith illustrates how directors are nominated and 
(more sure of results in behalf of “ special privilege” in perpetuating | elected under the revised by-laws. here is one regular ticket con- 
control). taining 12 names—6 to be tected. (See page 503.) 

inder the revised charter and by-:aws the classification of member- The directors nominate the ticket by a committee of five appointed 
ship remaius as nefore, except “special privilege” has been enlarged | by them—two “ special ee members and three individual mem- 
and additionally provided for as follows: The individual members | bers (as stated before, let me appoint the nominating committce and 
who pay pot less than $10 have one vote in electing directors; mem- | you can do the voting). 


hers who pay not less than $50 have three votes; members who pay The by-laws provide that an independent ticket may be nominated 
not less than $500 and up have five votes. (Revised by-laws, art. 2, | in that “ not Jess than 25 members may nominate 1 or more persons.” 
ec. 17.) If there be such a ticket, it shall be headed ‘* Independent ticket.” 
You will notice that “special privilege” in this association always | (Revised by-laws. art. 3, secs. 5 and 6.) 
s to do with the election of directors, You will also note, as said The provision for cumulative voting is aiso contained in the revised 


hefore, that the directors represent privilege, many individual members | by-laws. ; 
» allied with privilege, and privilege is organized and the general | You can see that the directois are able to dictate the nominations on 
members are vot. ' the regular ticket; that organized “ special privilege,” with cumviative 
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DIAGRAM “3B.” 















ANNUAL ELECTION (13 Direcrors), 
NOMINATIONS, 
Dircet rs. C aaa, «ae here, 


8. P. Members. ey ‘om. of 50 
Com. of 15 ; 


Independent 
ticket, 


sourtu Q 


8. P, Members 
18 votes each 





DIAGRAM “C.’’ 


- 


x §. P. Members 
2 5 votes 


S. P. Members 
3 votes 


Individual Members 
1 vote. 
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voting, can get what they want; that an independent ticket would only 
trengthen “special privilege” and any opposition by dividing 
the opposition. 

So much for the controi by “ special privilege ’’ as provided in the by- 
laws. Now tet us consider what additional advantage they have in 


practical operation. 

The directors are elected at the annual meeting of the association 
held in October. This annual meeting has customarily been held in the 
main dining room of cne of the hotels of Minneapolis that will seat 
probably not over 500 peopie. and when you note that the membership 
of this association at this time in 1915 is said to be about thirty-three 
hundred in number ard that those who are absent from the annual 
meeting do not vote, you can readily see how the general membership is 
unprovided for and “special privilege” has an additional advantage. 

THE BY-LAWS ARZ DRAWN ON LINES OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL. 

The directors absolutely control and run the association. 

The directors fill the vacanvies in the board of directors; they eléct 
all officers, agents, or managers of the association; they create divisions 
and departments, appoint standing and special committees, make rules 
and regulations 1n addition to those contained in the by-laws, and change 
such rules and regulaticns at pleasure ; they admit members to the asso- 
elation and they can expel members; they pass upon committee reports ; 
and they determine what reports shall be published. 

The revised by-laws, article 8, section 10, say: 

“No standing or special committee shall‘make any report or repre- 
sent the asseciation in the advocacy of any project without the specific 
confirmation of the board of directors or executive committee.” 

‘The first articles of incorporation say : 

“The board of directors shall act as a clearing house for the discus 
sion and adjulication of such matters as may be brought before it.” 
(This last paragraph is not in the revised articles of incorporation, but 
1 have found no evidence in the revised articles that changes the spirit 
cf this paragraph or reduces its power of control.) 

Assertion No. 6: 

‘That  .hese associations pretend to represent the community in 





which they are located, and because of such alleged representation they | 


zo before city councils and State legislatures to secure what they want 
from these representatives of the people.” 

rhe first articles of incorporation of this association say: 

‘The purpose of the corporation and the nature of its business shal! 
be to advance the civie and commercial interests of the city of Minne- 
npolis and to promote the general welfare and prosperity of the city 
and tributary territory, apd to that end and for that purpose.” 
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The revised articles say: 
“The purpose of this association shall be the advancement of the 
civic, municipal, and commercial interests of the city of Minneapotiis, 
the promotion of the genera! welfare and prosperity of the city and its 
a territory, and the stimulation of public sentiment to these 
ends. vs 
The directors, in their first annual report, say: 
“A complete account of the service rendered to the community by 
this association can not be given. Its influence in many directions. in- 
| tangible though it may be, is noné the less effective. The sum tots! of 
this influence is important in the progress of the city.” 5 

The third annual report of the directors says: 

“The good influence of the association upon the civic life, the 
ness life, and every activity that has for its purpose the betterment 
enlargement of Minneapolis can not be questioned.” 

The retiring president, in 1914, said: 

“The organization is a dominant factor in the life of the city. Tt 
has, through its freedom from prejudice, its unselfishness, ani its 
accomplishments, intrenched itself in the affections and esteem of the 
people of Minneapolis.” 7 

The president of the association, in his annual address in 1912 id 

“ Our work this year has covered a wide range and has broneni y 
in close relationship with the Congress of the United States, our 
| 








ite 
legislature, our city council and county commissioners, and in st 
every instance we have been successful in securing from these coy 
bodies the action and legislation our association desired, and we hay, 
been recognized in all cases as voicing the public opinion of Min 
| neapolis.” 
| You may ask me to give some specific instances of their wo and 
| their action on questions where privilege is affected as agains! th 
| people, 
' 


My purpose, as T have before stated, is to show a system and a pow 
of control. I will, therefore, not enter into details in regard to 
| work or action of this association during its existence, because- 
| First. It is unnecessary to do this to prove the power of control: a: 
Second. It wou:d only divert from the main issue; that is, the p 
| of control by privilege through these associations. 


The St. Paul Association of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn., is a 
illustraticn of such a local association organized as described. 
rhis association was incorporated by three citizens of St. Pau! 


| THE ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE. 
| 
| 
| 
| the articles of incorporation tiled December 5, 1911. 


DIAGRAM “D.” 


ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 


INCORPORATORS. 


Jas. H. SKINNER... 


Gso. H. Prince... 


Louis BETZ ......- 


The diagram “D” gives the names of the incorporators and their 
ag eg as officers and directors with banks and trust companies in 
St. Paul, 

The articles of incorporation name the 32 citizens who composed the 
first board of directors, and specifies that the said board of directors 
thall adopt by-laws for the government of the association. 

Under the by-laws the active membership consists of individuals, 
firms, and corporations, 

Article 4, relating to membership, says: 


‘Candidates thus proposed shall be voted upon by the board of direc- | 


tors; a majority vote of the directors in attendance shall elect. 


* * * <Any person or any firm er corporation, through its repre- | 


sentatives, may hold as many memberships as may be applied for and 
approved by the board of directors.’ (Memberships cost $50 cach. 


Only a matter of buying enough memberships for privilege to control in | 


elections.) 

Article 8. sections 5, 4, and 5, says: 

“The board of directors shall conduct the affairs of the association, 
shall make such appointments as shall seem to it necessary for the 
welfare of the association,’ and “shall for the second annual election 
and each anoual election thereafter, at least 40 days prior to said 
election, create a committee of five whose duty it shall be to nominate 
officers and directors to be voted on at the succeeding annual election.” 

You will agree with me it t+ unnecessary to go into further detail 
as to the government of the association to show centralized control and 
ability to perpetuate that control by pririlege 

MINNESOTA COMMERCIAL AND CIVIC FEDERATION. 

Assertion No. 7: “ That associations are being organized in the 
smaller cities cf Minnesota by the Minnesota Commercial and Civic 
Federation, which is organized on lines of special privilege and cen- 
tralized control. 

rhis association was incorporated February 25, 1915, by four citizens 
of Minneseta, and the articles of incorporation name the first board 
of directors, consisting of 15 members from various cities and towns 
of the State 

INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES. 


This directorate interlocks with the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association, in that A. KR. Rogers is a director in both, and with the St. 
aul Association of Commerce, in that E, S. Warner is a director in 
both. 

rhe articles of incorporation say: 

“Its general purpose shall be to effect cooperation between civic and 
commercial clubs iu town ana country for the general welfare and 
prosperity of the State and its municipalities.” 





Merchants National Bank. 
N. W. Trust Co. 


State Savings Bank. 


The management and control of the corporation is vested in the 
board of directors. They appoint the officers and committees and they 
also determine who shali become members of the association. 

The membership consists of two kinds—organization and individual. 
The representation of these members in the federation is undemo- 
cratic and on lines where it is possible for privilege to perpetuate con- 

; trol. (tf bave not yet succeeded in getting the by-laws of this federa 
| tion, and therefore am not at this time able to go into further detail 
in regard to its operation.) 

| Assertion No. 8: * That these associations are members of the Cham- 
| ber of Commerce of the United States of America.” 

; The board of directors of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
; sociation, in their first annual report, say: 

* Representatives of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Associa- 
| tion were present and took part in the organization meeting of the 
| Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. This associa- 
| tion has been honored by the appointment of E. P. Wells, its vice pres- 
ident, as a member of the board of directors of the national organiza- 
| tion. This, national body already includes in its membership several 
hundred of the prominent commercial and civic organizations of the 
country and it promises to prove of large value, through its centratiz- 
ing and correlating functions, to these organizations.” 

In the third annual report they sav: 

“ National legislative matters have been acted upon by the board of 
directors and its support has been lent to the national chamber of com- 

merce in behalf of measures whose objects were approved.” 

} In order to fully comprehend the meaning of these local associations 
j} and their relations to the national association, the Chamber of Com- 
|} merce of the United States ot America, you must know the following 
| facts: 

When the Civie and Commerce Association of Minneapolis was in- 
| corporated in December, 1911, the Association of Commerce in St. Paul, 
Minn., was also incorporated in December, 1911. The acknowledgment 
of incorporation of these two associations before notaries public, the 
one in St. Paul and the other in Minneapolis, were made on the same 
day—December 5, 1911. There was a concerted. movement throughout 
the country at this time to reorganize old commercia: associations or 
to establish new ones ana absorb or eliminate other organizations in 
order to have only the one large central body in each city. You will 
see,. then, the source oi this movement was not a local one in each 
community, and the only ‘ogical conclusion from the nature of the 
organizations and the relations of the incorporators is that this move- 
ment was centered in the headquarters of privilege. 

| Having organized many associations in cities on proper lines, the 
| next step was to organize the national association and centralize the 
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one in April, 1912. This, I believe, prov *s logically that the 
f Commerce of the United States ot America was organiz 





various local associations in the one national organization, which was 
ri 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STA 
in conside « this organization 
cally conciude that privicye has 0 ; 
that pri les e cab control the organization, but beto: toin 

ite trom thetr publications, as fotlows: ; 

‘The Chamber ot Commere ol the United States 
federation of the commefrcla: organizations of the c 
, it is an organization ol business men. 












Same Uline 








‘Its organization membership consists Ol nearly TOO cial 
and trade organizations, represt nting about Jou,VVUV ms ¢ Ds 


ni business men, . oa: 3 a 

“Its individuat membership—limited to 5,000—now consists ol ove! 
© now) individuais, firms, or corpt itions repre ting merchants, manu 
facturers, iawyers, vpaukers, ebpiheers, ruallroavd vtlicials, and other 
business men of established position. 5 

“Phe keynote of the nationai chamber is service to Al ican busi- 
ness, Its function is not to establish a :obby or exert special intuen 
but Dy practical applicaticn of its democratic constitution, 1tS5 re 
St ntauve character, and its public methods of Operation, .o ascerlaln 

i express the needs of the Nation’s business, its power rests aito- 
vetper with its comstutuent elements for whom and by who It exists. 
a Meetings of the officers and directors and the executive commiuttee 
were held In different sections of the country, and these commerciat 
patriots carried the gospei of business by word of mouth to many 
thousands of peopie in scattered sections of the United States, Lhey 
toid ol this great nationat body, nonpoiiticat and nonpartisan in chat- 
acter, that was establishipg a hew spirit 1n Dusiness, that was lorming 
a vasis of reiationship between ecvery community and the Nation at 
large, that was converting a tremendous divergency of Individual 
interests snto a unity of action, and that was carrying the voice of 
busigess into the Halis of Congress and demanding Uupartially and 
jegitimateiy that this voice be heard. They told of establishing the 
dennite contidence of congressionai iecaders ot all parties and the 
executive heads of governmenta: departments in the work oL the 
national chamber. ‘Khese speaking lours partook of the character 
et a crusade and evoked great enthusiasin. hey achieved nauional 
interest In the nationat couperation with the Chamber of Commerce 
et the United States. They created in the minds of business men the 
theught ol service to the State. 

“The pationat chamber is creating a greater democracy and is 
educating the business men of the United States to a liner conception 
ot business and the piace of business in the national life, One impor- 
tapt result of our werk is that when we present a piea or oiler sug 
gestions to Cougress, the Members of that body realize that here 18 got 
a packed opinion, but something deait In from a nonpoiitical and non 
partisan viewpoint with the most careful deliberation, abd representing 
the sentiment of the business men of the Nation as a whole, 

We will now consiter whether priviieye can contro! this organization, 

Yne management of this ussociition is centered ip the bourd cf 
directors. 

“it shall be the judge of the quatifications of all 
menibersulp and go appucant sball be admitted to member 
by vote otf the said board of directors. (Art. 9, sec. 3, 

it appoints all officers and committees; it may adope such rules 
and regulations Lor the conduct of its business as suall be advisable, etc, 

it pricaeye organized this chamber of commerce, then privileye con- 
trois the directorate and the directors control the organization in 
management 
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ORGANIZATION MEMBERSILIP. 

Now, as to its membership. If the organization membership con- 
sists of organizations cuntrulied by priviueye (which we have good 
reason to believe from evidence submitted), then the delegates trom 
these organizations to the national association represent privcieye 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP. 

1 quote from sections 1 and 2, articie 5, of the by-laws: 

‘Persons, firms, vr corporations who are members in gvod standing 
in apy orgunizativon admitted to the chamber suall be eligible tor clec- 
tion to tuls body by the voard of directors and suall be kuown as indi- 
vidual members. * -* * Individual members shall be eligible to 
memversmip on all standing or special committees, shall have the 
privilege of the oor, but they suall not be entitled to vote You 
Will note the assurance that these individual members are “sate 
and sane in that, orst, they must be mMenibers In good standing in 
an atuiiated organization; and, second, they must be upproved by the 
board oi directors of this chamber of commerce. 

it the individual members are officets vr otherwise affiliated with or 
in sympathy With privileye, to that eXtent this membership represents 
privileye, and they are eligible to membersbip on all standing and 
special committees aad when we come to consider the reterendum on 
important questions as used by this organization we will realize the 
imp utance that attaches hereto. 

THE REFERENDUM, 

The national questions which are considered by this organization, 
such as changes in tariff, revision of currency and banking taws, de- 
veiopment Of ocean (transportation, mland waterways, railway aad 
other means of trunsportauon and commMuDbication, are all questions 
Vilaily affecting priviiege, und wuen this organization comes to con- 
Sider uly iegisiation pertaining to aby of these questions and takes a 
relerendum yote upon such questions, What cun we expect as a result? 

‘The legislation under cousideraneon will be submitted to either a 
Standing OF speclal committee Daving in hand that particular depurt- 
Ment. bor eXawpie: Legisiation aflecting the mMerecbant marine would 
be submitted to a stunding or special committee on merchant marine, 
‘That committee may be made up of a membership .nterested in 
Whose interests are closely affiliated with the merchant marine. Ilhis 
coummittee is supposed to Make a report presenting in an unbiased way 
both sides of tuis question, and said report is sent out as a busis for 
Such reierendum to the membership of this chamber of commerce, is 
it logical to suppose that such a report would be unbiased and thata 
reierendum made upon that report would be an intelligent vote? 

Since individual members in this association include persons, firms 
and corporations, and these members are eligible to appointment on 
standing or special committees, and since large corporatiuns us a rule | 
are intimately related to privilege, you can see how tmportant to 
privilege these indivduais members may be, 

Assertion No. ¥: “ That privilege, through these associations, local 
and national, pretends to represent the general business element of 
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This situation in ail tts phases has been carefully considered by our 
committee on the department of commerce, which issued a report with 
recommendations that were sent te referendum uoder date of Novem 
ber 15 rhe voting closed on December 31. Io the main, the plans 
of the department for the development of the commercia! service of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic (Commerce were indorsed, wut not 
in any sense blindly Some were rejected; in some cases proposals 
initiated by cur committee were accepted by the department, and in 
other cases recommendations were made by the committee independent 
of the department 

The voting by the commercial organizations of the United States 








ry 
{ 


closed ou Wecember 31, 1915, and the nine separate recommendations 
of the committee were indursed, witb but a small sumber of votes in 
the negative in any case. Ibe organizations that took part in tbe bal 


joting were 307 io oumber and were sitvated in 42 States, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Varis, France, and Milan, Italy 

The resuits of this referendum were con municated to Congress through 
the medium of ietters to the Vice President and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. A copy of the letter to the Speaker of the House 
is attached hereto. In turn, the referendum was sent to the chairmen 
of the House Committees on Appropriations and on Foreign Affairs (for 
the report deace in part with deveiopment of the Consular Service of the 
United States). The bolletin containing an analysis of the vote and 
showing bow each organization cast its ballot is inclosed herew'th, while 
a copy of the pamphiet containing the report, which was sent out to the 
members to be voted on, wiil be forwarded to you under separate cover. 

This referendum piaces beyond question or deubt the overwheiming 
sentiment of the commercial bodies of the United States that the Gov- 
ernment sbouid graut adequate support to American business in ex- 
pioiting te the full the opportunity ior the deveiopment of American 
commerce furnished by the European war. \Ve are not in any way 
responsible for this war. We are not engaged in endeavoring to advance 
our interests at the expense of others, but we are engaged in a most 
Jegitimate enterprise, in accordance with the recognized ruies of bDusi- 
ness and competition, to benefit both American Lusinpess on the one side 
and the countries with which we deal in foreign trade on the other. 

While it is obvious that the House Committee on Appropriations has 
not been convinced of the necessity for adequately increasing the com- 
wercial teld service of the United States, as shown by the bili which the 
committee has reported, we trust that Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will keep in mind the immense efforts now being made by 
our coumumercial riva.s betb to boid their former markets ip war times 
and to reenter the foreign Held with redoubled energy on the consum- 
mation of peace. In touch as this chamber is with the commercial ac- 
tivities all over the werd, it is possessed of evidence in authoritative and 
official form of this great activity, which in comparison makes the efforts 
now put forward by the American Government at a tiine of unparalled 
opportunity seem extremely small, 

Vor this ietter and tor the referendum which accompanies it we 
respectiuiiy ask yout most earnest consideration. Business men as a 
class, as you will readily admit, are the first to criticize governmental 
extiavagapce and the quickest to tavor movewents in the direction ot 
governmental economy. At the present time they are weil aware of the 
need ior rigid economy, but they discriminate vetweea that expenditure 
which wouid jead to extravagance and that false economy which means 
culling down or reltusing to grant the appropriations which wouid jeaJl 
to the develupment olf American commerce, agriculture, and tabvor, and 
would have a maniloid return in increased presperity for aii Glasses as 
Well as ip the Orm establishment of American commerce in the markets 
ot the world. 

Very respectfully, R. G. Ruerr, President. 

The following is the letter referred to as having been written 
to the Speaker: 

CHAMBEK UF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1946. 

The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES, 
Wdohinyton, D. U, 

Dear Srr: In pursvance of its function of ascertaining the vusiness 
Opinion of the country upon matters of national concern alfecting com- 
merce, the Chamve: vl Commerce of the Uniteu States issued to its 
7VUU constituent colmmerciai Organizations, located im every State, a 
relereLuum upued a report of its speclai committee on the Vepurtment 
ot Commerce, © which was advocated a marked increase im the de- 
velopment of the lereign commercial service ol the Bureau 01 boreign 
and Vomestic Commerce in the Vepattment 01 Commerce and the Con- 
suiar Service BD the Vepartment of State. This reierendum was issued 
on November 15, 45 days were ailowed for voting, aud the valioting 
closed on Mecvemver 31. The valots were immediately canvassed and 
the resuil Of the count oy Lotais Was given pubiicity through tbe press. 

We now bave the tbonor to transmit herewith a vulietin deaung with 
the resuits of this relerendum, which bol oniy gives the totai of the 
votes cast on euch guestion submitted, but aise the vote of each cum- 
mercial orgunization that took part mm the walioting. We would re- 
spectfully ask that thix may have the attention of the House oi Kepre- 
sentatives and of its Committees on Appropriations and foreign 
Aflairs. We woud further request that these committees should grant 
an opportunity te representatives of the pationai chamber, net to 
argue the matter ip a tormai hearing (for the resu:ts as printed in this 
bulietin carry (her own argument), but Lo present these results orally 
and explain the methed and the significance ol the referendum. 

Very respectfully, 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATDS OF AMBRICA, 
ELLict H. GoopwWin, Generai secretary. 


A copy of the referendum pamphiet in the form in which it was 
transniutted to the constituent organizations has been forwarded to you 
under separate cover 

So far as the facts in this letter go, I have no comment to 
make now. It ts merely the fact that here is a power that 
seeks to take the place the people themselves should occupy. 
The people should govern this Congress, though all muy present 
their claims to be considered. 

This same “inner circle” which controls the United States 
Chamber of Conunerce has been the busiest in the war arma- 
ment propaganda. It is their Europeun speculation they wish 
to be in shupe to enferce by force of arms if Decessury to their 
purpose. That is why they so “ patriotically” (7%) insist on 





the right of a few Americans to travel on armed merchant ships. 
while a hundred million Americans who have not the menuns to 
travel, even if they wished, must take u chance to toil st 
more and secure less pay and crag out their existenve on e: 

to support this claim in case we get into war over it. © 
gress shirks its duty—hides behind technical rules provid 
purpose to keep the people from finding out how Members : 


The MeLemore Reselutien. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under a square presentation of 
question of warning American citizens to refuse to take pus 
on apn armed merchantman of a belligerent, unmixed with 
problem of diplomacy, 1 would vote to request them to stay 
The doctrine that a neutral has a right to take passage to 
port at any time and upon any vessel is not questioned as 
abstract proposition under international law. All rights : 
relative, and no man in a moral sense is justified in the exe: 
of a purely abstract individual right when such enforce: t 
endangers the peace and safety of others. I have no concern 
but that the sane, level-headed man will not only pursue su 
course as will insure his own safety and that o: his fe 
man; I am concerned about the unwise, foolhardy man th 
does not propose tu surrender his right that he seeks to exe: 
for the good of his fellow citizens. One inan has no moral rigtit 
to involve a hundred millions of men in war when the right 
seeks to enjoy is not a substantial one. 

3ut, Mr. Speaker, the McLemore resolution does not prese 
the question, Shall we request American citizens to avoid pus 
sage on an armed merchantman of belligerent nations or 
alone. In its numerous “ whereases”’ it seeks to intervene 
the exercise of the constitutional powers of the Executive, 
sumes to abridge his prerogatives, and asks Congress to do th: 
things diplomatically that it has no authority to do. 

The press of this country has precipitated the issue. Nations 
abroad have forced the question upon the House to decide 
whether the people of this Republic shall stand by the Pr 
dent in the exercise of his administrative duty or whether 
shall abandon him and assume the responsibility of negotiating 
with foreign countries on diplomatic problems ourselves. Every 
Member of this House is anxious to do his sworn duty as he 
conscientiously sees it in this crucial hour, the greatest and 
most momentous since Fort Sumter was fired upon. I ain 
anxious to do what I can to assist the Chief Executive in his 
effort to continue a condition of peace that he has for 18 montlis 
been so successful in maintaining. The Committee on Foreign 
fffairs of the House has been criticized for its action on the 
McLemore resolution. This is the report of the committee: 

That House resolution No. 147, known as the McLemore resolution, 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that it lie on the 
table. Under the practices and precedents of this country the conduct 
of diplomatic relations bas been left to the President, and with th 
practice the committee does not feel it proper for the Representative 
of the House to interfere with that authority. If the President reaches 
a point in any negotiation witb a foreign nation with which he be- 
lieves he has exhausted his power in the premises, he will, in the usual! 
way, report all the facts and circumstances to Congress for their con- 
sideration. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has concretely expressed 
its position on this resolution. It recognizes that under the 
precedents and practices the President of the United States is 
clothed with complete authority to negotiate with other Gov- 
ernments on diplomatic problems. It also informed the Presi- 
dent that in its vpinion it did not feel it proper to interfere until 
the President had exhausted that authority, and then it was 
proper for him to refer the entire matter to Congress for con- 
sideration. We sought in this resviution to preserve the co- 
ordinate authority of the House of Representatives with all its 
rights and constitutional powers. We recognized that the right 
to declare war was the right to prevent it if pussible. Since 
September 3, 1914, when the Eurepean war broke out, it has 
proceeded in scope until now two-thirds of the civilized world 
is engulfed in its coils. As this involution proceeded the Presi- 
dent of the United States bas continuously been confronted with 
new and most complex diplomatic problems. The magnitude, 
intricacy, and far-reaching character of the correct solution of 
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those problems is beyond calculation. Every phase of inter 
ational precedent and practice has invited his attention. The 
intensity and magnitude of this European struggle has been 
titanic. Eleven millions of men have been taken from the peace- 
ful pursuit of production and enlisted to burn and destroy cities 
and drive peaceful people from their historic abodes. Murder 
and rapine have been the rule of this immense force. 
of destruction that the human mind can conceive has enlisted 
to engage the masses of the people engaged directly in this 
contest. 

Under these conditions, the United States being the only 
nation at peace with the great nations of the world, it became 
the conservator of international law; it became its duty to 
maintain those principles, well settled for centuries, not only 
regarding the rights of legitimate warfare but the rights of 
neutrals that lie at the foundations of government and the con- 
struction of civilized society. These precedents and principles, 
if swept away, would result in anarchy, in the reign of martial 
law, in the cessation of commercial intercourse and the ruin 
of civilization. The President of the United States has stood 
as a conservator of these principles: he has not only engaged in 
protecting them from violation by the belligerent powers but, 
through their protection, securing the peace, comfort, 
piness of the people of the United States. 

A new condition arose by virtue of the invention of the sub- 
marine—an effective but fragile weapon of undersea warfare. 
It was charged that the allies had armed their merchantmen 
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' 


Every force | 


and hap- | 


for offensive as well as defensive purposes; had detailed men | 
from its navy to these merchantmen with instructions to de- | 


stroy all submarines at sight, without waiting for warning. 


Concurrent with that charge came the declaration that the cen- | 


tral powers would, after March 1, destroy all merchantmen of 
ihe belligerents by torpedoing them, without notice, whether 
armed or unarmed. Our position as a neutral nation is that 
no merehantman has the right under international law to arm 
for offensive purposes, and if it does so it becomes an armed 
cruiser, an adjunct of the navy of the power to which it be- 
longs, and is subject to be destroyed without notice. 


The American Government asserted as a rule of international | 


law that the invention of the submarine as a new element of 
warfare could not change an international principle that affected 
the rights of neutrals without the consent of all the powers that 
might be affected by the change. Both the allied and the central 
powers refused to submit to any change of their purposes. The 
President of the United States, through diplomatic agencies, was 
proceeding not only to secure an agreement on the part of the 
allies not to arm their merchantmen for offensive purposes, but 
he was likewise proceeding to secure from the central powers 
an agreement to abandon its purpose of torpedoing all mer- 
chantmen without regard to armament. Through some source 


ir was asserted in the capitals of Europe that the President of | 


the United States was not supported in his efforts to maintain | 


the international principle by the Congress of the 


United atford to do it? 
Staces; that he had not the moral support of the Congress in | ‘ ; 


his efforts to maintain what he believed to be the international | 


principle governing. 


In both of those purposes he was there- | 


fore hampered and weakened in his efforts because foreign Gov- | 


ernments believed that he was not supported by the sentiment | 


of the Congress. 
that the McLemore resolution be voted upon, so as to give the 


capitals of Europe the exact status of the position of the United | 


States; that we were not divided, but the country stood as one 
man for the support of every phase of international law. That 
important problem, mixed with the question of warning, was 
thus presented. I can not compound my vote on the problem of 
warning with the one expressing the attitude of the country on 
the maintenance of international principle. 

We have heretofore planted ourselves squarely on international rights 
as outlined in the various codes. We have protested to the central 
powers upon every occasion of their violation. We have done likewise 


The President therefore expressed his wish | 


with the allies. The moment we ourselves ignore the practices and | 
customs of international law, that moment the sheet anchor of neutral 


rights is pierced. Then all guaranties are gone. 
The country at large is opposed to war, and justly so. 


The | 


United States has never gone to war except in defense of a great | 


principle or for a great cause. The people of this country will 
not consent to the Congress involving the United States in a war 


in which its sons are transported 3,000 miles from home and | 
enlisted under the banner and under the control of some other | 


Government to fight its battles, and fight them against people 


with whom we have no quarrel but, on the contrary, people | 


with whom we are friends. Why should the United States in- 
volve itself in war with any nation? We have treaties of peace, 
amity, and commerce with every nation, exeept one, involved in 
this controversy. Why shoukl we join with Germany in a war 
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tained friendly relations for more ( oT « 
tional life? Why should e ey with E 


against Germany, whose sons ty 
best citizens, and who have interm ul 
daughters and given stability and conti e t his Gove 
ernment; who during all of our troubles, both donk dl 
foreign, gave no aid or sympathy to any « 
on the contrary, preserved an bso 
trality? 
The McLemore Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN rue Housrt or Representatives, 

Tl) rade Ma ‘ 197 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to table t \e- 
Lemore resolution. I reached this conclusion ti I de- 
liberation and with some misgivings At first blush I be ved 
it might be wise to adopt a resolution to at le: advi Ameris 
cans to stay off armed belligerent ships 

I recognize the fact that the diplomatic end of the « tro- 
versy is with the President. But Congress alone, under our 
Constitution, can declare war, and Congress alone can pi le 
the ways and means of carrying on war. Hence by re 1 of 
the dual responsibility placed upon the President and Congress 
I felt that it would not be amiss for Congress to advise our 
people to stay off armed belligerent ships. I spent many rest- 
less hours debating with myself whether we uid not at least 
go as far as the suggestion to pass a resolution along the ne 
that I have just indicated. Then I remembered it for 18 long 
months the President has battled nobly, loyally ieroi ly to 
steer the ship of state away from the maelstrom « \ to d 
which it so often seemed to be tending 

When the Lusitania was sunk, it looked as if it w d be im- 
possible to keep out of the vortex; but at the helm sat that 
wonderful pilot, Woodrow Wilson, patient, imperturbable, 
courageous, and loyal. 

Both allies and Germans would have welcomed the 1 r 
when America would become embroiled with the othe ro 
pursue a middle way between the two required keen eye and 
a steady hand. But our President has done it hen sl we 
of his own household refuse him a vote of confiden 

Ife has said that to pass the McLemore resolution would « 


barrass him in his international negotiations. ¢ 1 Der rats 
Have we lost confidence in that loy 





and level head that has so often said to the troubled ( 

* Peace, be still?” I for one have not. Then, can | 
paralyze the hands of the pilot at the wheel? If I believed 
some do, that to table the resolution would mean war, I ld 
not hesitate to cast my vote against it. If I believed 

i} rumors that have been set afloat that the President « ed 


hesitate oO vote to the 


war with Germany, I would not ’ 
hands hard and fast to prevent it. But, Mr. Speaker, I 


believe one word of any suc h slanders, and those who | 
purveyors of such falsehoods are enemies t > Re 
| Such a thought never entered the loyal heart of Woodrow Wi 
| SOL. Had he ever entertained suclr a wish, he ould 
have had us in the throes of this titanic world 
The report of the Committee on Foreign Relations shit to 
set at rest all such vile slandei One sentence 
no doubt authorized by the President enou 
It is this: 
We know that if the President 
with forcign Government it whi h 
premises, he will in the usual way re} ull fact id 
to Congress for it isl ra 
With this assurance, Mr. Spe ( ‘ 
take a step which 1 | Tlie 1 
prerogatives of the President o1 
parent conflict with his purposes? S&S 
purposes between Congress and 1 I’ 
bring about the very clash of | y 
Mr. Speaker, I have seen 1 if I 
7 years of age when the Stars and 8 ( ‘ ! 
Stars and Bars went up I 
company leave fr 
the “storm-cradled N 


against England, our parent country with whom we have wain- | 
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I saw the young man in his gray jeans uniform, made by the 
deft fingers of a loyal mother, wife, or sister, as he went away 
in the Maytime of 1861, buoyant, hopeful, and happy. I saw 
him as he returned in the Maytime of 1865, perhaps maimed or 
halt, despondent, crushed in spirits, with nothing left him at 
home except the loyal ones whose hearts had never deserted or 
betrayed him during the four long, dreary years he had spent 
battling for a cause that he believed to be right and following a 
flag that he knew to be stainless and pure. 

While I was not on the tented fields nor in the battle line, I 
was where I could see the falling tears and hear the saddening 
moans of Rachel weeping for her children and refusing to be 
coinforted because they were not. 

I was where I could see the red flames leaping high above the 
heads of women and children made homeless by an invading 
army. I was where I could see lone chimneys, silent evidences 
of the fact that war, indeed, is hell. I was where I could see 
the only son of widowed mothers brought home to find a last 
resting place in the graveyard behind the little country church, 
with the stars and bars as his winding sheet. I was where I 
could see orphan children led by a weeping mother to the rude 
coflin of their soldier father, the little ones wondering, What 
does it all mean. 

I was where I could see the pale, wan faces of those whose 
last morsel of bread had been taken from them and in whose 
homes the gaunt fingers of famine were laid upon his helpless 
victims. 

[ was where I could see the horrible effects of war after the 
flag we loved so well had been furled forever at Appomattox. 

I was where I could see a struggling people trying to rehabili- 
tate their country from the besom of destruction and rebuilding 
their little homes upon the very ashes of those which the fire 
fiend had recently laid low. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen war in all its horrors, and I want no 
more of it. 

I thank God for a Woodrow Wilson, who has kept us out of 
war for 18 months, and I still trust him. 


The Late Representative Samuel A. Witherspoon, of 
Mississippi. 
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TON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rae House or Represenrarives, 
Sunday, March 5, 1916. 
The House had under consideration the following resolutions (H. 
a That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SaMvEL 


A. Wrrnerspoon, late a Member of this House from the State of 
Mississippi. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
deceased, and in recogniticn of his distinguished public career, 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to 
Senate. 


‘Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Tllinois. Mr. Speaker, the cold, grim 
hand of death struck this House and the people of our country 
a serious blow when my colleague and friend. Samvuet A. Wirn- 
ERSPOON, Was suddenly taken from our midst, just as we were 
about to begin a new and what no doubt will be a memorable 
Congress. After the eloquent eulogies that have been paid to 
the memory of Mr. WirHerspoon, it is not for me to add-any- 
thing to what has already been well said. My only desire is 
very plainly and in simple words to pay some tribute to the 
memory of a personal friend, a patriotic citizen, and an able 
and upright public official. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Wirnerspoon dated only from my 
entrance into this Hlouse in the Sixty-second Congress, yet in 
that time I learned to love him for his gracious manner and 
kindly spirit and admire him for his firm adherence to those 
principles of Democracy that were nearest his heart. Being 
iated with him member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, and sharing in common with him many principles and 
ideals, it was often my privilege to work side by side with him 
in the business of this House. His impulses were always gen- 
erous, his sympathy broad, and his intellect keen. He was a 

| untiring worker, oft working far into the night on 


the 
the 


the 
the 
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zealous and 
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questions which he deemed of vital interest to the people 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, our departed friend gave his best to th: 
of the people. Who can do more? The State of Mississiy), 
given many of her sons to the service of the Nation, bu 
more able, none more sincere, none more courageous 
Samvuet A. WirHerspoon. I share keenly and deeply 
general grief caused by the premature closing of a car 
only a short time before was so rich in achievement anid 
of promise for the future. However, in our grief ther 
fication in the knowledge that he contributed his full 
the furtherance of that principle of humanity proclaime 
Founder of Christianity, who said that “ He came that 
dren of earth might have a more abundant life’; and 
feel that if we respond to the eall of duty as he did, when t 
comes there will be little to regret. That our Creator iu: 
fort and protect his loved ones is my sincere wish. 





MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. 
TEXAS, 


OF 


DAVIS, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 9, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the heaviest res 
bilities of my life have been passing over my head the las 
weeks. The strenuous times and war-mad rage of Europe ; 
to be reaching America. War and rumors of wars are 
everywhere. No country on earth seems free from the bili: 
its contagion and agony. The whole of Europe is practically 
battle field while the contending forces are drawing < 
balance of the world for support. 

Some mysterious influence has made this Republic a mae!) 
of excitement and dread lest we, too, become involved i 
conflict. War clouds, dark and gloomy, seem to have 
gathering around this glorious Capitol for the past feu 
It is natural for racial ties and friendships to manifest 
selves and take sides in almost any contest. Would to God 
our country could be free and immune from the calamitics 
are now baptizing the European countries in blood. But 1m 
who is sane can refuse to understand the manifestation 
make for war in this country. We are no longer a i 
nenpartisan, onlooker to the contest. We are practicalls 
rated into two great contending classes, and are centralizi 
thoughts, conscience, and conduct in sympathy with 1! 
contending sides in Europe. 

Our business and banking world, dur great daily papers, « 
immense manufactures, together with many of our le: 
professors, magazines, and teachers are openly and avoweily > 
porting, aiding, and abeting England and the allies. The) 
literally coining the bloody battle fields of Europe into muli); 
millions of dollars that flow to many of our large banking : 
business coneerns. On the other hand, we hear and see a )}. 
and provoking evidence of the sympathy of a large element « 
our citizenship for Germany and her allies. We hear and sce 
the daily press a great deal of scorn and insinuating acrimo 

gainst the German-American and the hyphenated Americ«a: 
general, If I know myself in the presence of my God and t 
body of statesmen, I have no sympathy with either of these « 
ditions. I am an American—300 years of ancestral parentag 
this country makes me to the manor born. 

Standing here under my oath, feeling the grave responsibili 
that rests upon me, I am trying with all my power and incess: 
application to steer clear of any entangling alliance or partisan- 


ship that would involve this Republic in that dreadful war. But | oo 
do what I will, say what I may, I am driven irresistibly by . 
the manifest environments to the conclusion that we are rapi«! * 2 
approaching the crisis which may plunge us into a cruelty ; 
calamity—direful indeed. | 

More than a year ago England and her allies made an allian | 





with the greatest business concerns of this Republic. It 

known, sir, unquestionably, that the Morgan syndicates, so 
called in the United States, represent the greatest aggregations 
of the money power known to the world. This money power for 
years has carried on an invisible government in this country that 
has been able to control our destiny as it saw proper. It ha 
concentrated our wealth, impoverished our labor, formed unlaw- 
ful trusts and combinations, corrupted our courts and juggled 
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happ ur country m S I ne 

c i, and laid u legal ' 

democracy, enthroned in the ct « \ Ww 

son at its head, the war in Europe fu she ‘ 

with n opportu ty » recoup its lost | stive : i y . 
IStress 0 { t r rsed country Lm t } < e 1 ‘ 

enlist the support and assistance of a large element of resou 

ful und high-class people in our country. In the early meee és 

th conflict mysterious meetings, col ‘laves. and cabs rere 


formed and held between England and these American mugicians 
of our’money devil. 


Becoming the sponsor, indorser, and general s pply agent for 
Engiand and her allies, they set about to make this country a 
business annex, if not a war annex England in her arrogance 
and assumptive bigotry drew a dead line across the oceans 
made a continent-wide war zone and put the whole of the Ger 
man and Austrian Empires under siege, making the law of 
might her only right, with a total disregard for neutrals and 
with a -flagrant disregard for Americans and their rights, feel 
ing that the Morgan syndicates could be relied on to keep dowi 
resentment and rage against England’s infamous conduct in this 
eountry. She defied us and the world to cross her dead line 


and trade with Germany and her enemies. 

Sir, strange indeed, wonderfully, mysteriously, ret 
strange, is the fact that she still insolently—yes; I may say 
villainously—defies us and the world to cross her dead lines 
And stranger still, more mysterious than ali else, is the 
lamentable fact that many of our daily papers, magazines, and 
many prominent people openly, boldly, and without hesitancy, 
not only condone her conduct, but absolutely acquiesce in all her 
nefarious actions, and go still further and demand that this 
Government shall join her and help crush Germany and her 
allies, 

That Germany has sinned in a criminal way we must all 
admit. It is not my province to pass upon the whys and where 
fores that brought about this cruel.war. But one thing I do 
know, that it was not of our making and we ought to keep out 
of it. In a public speech in Texas last August I stated that 
Germany’s conduct had manifested a total disregard for all the 
laws of honor, mercy, and justice that was supposed to govern 
the conduct of a civilized people. But I said also that Eng- 
land's conduct had been equally as unscrupulous, unt 
and outrageous, except that England had not destroye 
of Americans by her criminal acts. Sir, we must rea 
both of these countries are in a dreadful, woeful, cd 
war, whose modern methods and improved machines mak 
conflict the most dreadful cataclysm and holocaust ever know1 

A noted American general, educated as a warrior and having 
gone through four years of the dreadful war in our own coun 
try, in a sentence of stoic philosophy that is now recognized by 
all thinking people said, ‘* War is hell” And when a nation and 
its armies are in hell it is sheer nonsense to expect them to be 
governed by and be respectful to the laws of Heaven, honor, ot 
justice. England took America by the throat, dragged her off the 
seas, crammed a million bales of southern cotton into her block 
ade, and held up nearly a billion dollars of our commerce on its 
way to nations with whom we had a perfect right to trade 
killed the cotton market of the South; then her agents, Morgan 
and his syndiextes, bought up that cotton at bankrupt prices 
She showed with contempt she had absolutely no regard for the 
rights of America and for the Americ: 








ple. She cared 
nothing for the heartaches, heartburns, fi > pore nd dis 
tress, for the woe and want, the misery misfortune she was 
sending into at lenst a million southert mers’ homes. She 


expected Morgan and his influence to make the Ame! hn people 
Stand and deliver. 
Little did she care and little did Morgan and his syndicate 





eare for the fact that a hundred thousand sweet, innocent 
farmers’ girls had pumped cotten hoes diving in cotton rows 
dragged cotton sacks to gather that crop, and then saw it hawker 
off on the market at half price. while they st 1 through the 
coming winter half clad, half shod, and with heartaches in the 
penury of their distress. All, sir, that she cared for v to ge 
that cotton to feed to her factories and to make giant ig 

for her massive cannon and serve her as munitions of wat But 
oh how strange that not even a Republican paper, nor the Dallas 


News, that is so wont to boast about national honor and 


tional dignity and our natural rights to traverse the seas and 


iz 


transact business anywhere, ever raised one complaint 


the depraved and dumnable conduct of this English Empir 
Millions of our property taken from the industrious poor 


ainsi 


practically confiscated, taken by the force that pirates use, 


because she said it was on the v ay to feed her enemies But 
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Not one sentence gives any President power over travel on 
the seas. Congress represents the people, and the President is 
bound to execute their laws and rules. Where is any power 
given a President to form a policy of travel on the high seas 
und thus force Congress into war to carry out his instructions? 

When Congress is not in session the governing power is in 
the President and his Cabinet, but when Congress convenes his 
board of directors are in session and it his embounden duty to 
abide by their laws and their rules. 

Months before England declared cotton contraband of war 
she, with a total disregard of all law, transgressed and tram- 
pled on the rights of America by throwing millions of dollars 
worth of our commerce behind her blockades, compelling us to 
await the verdict of prize courts and action at her pleasure. 

Before our bank law had taken effect and when a money 
famine was imminent she was impounding, impressing, and ob- 
structing by force of arms the transportation of our southern 
cotton, and through the manipulation of the Morgan syndicate, 
who are her business agents and, to all intents, resident envoys 
in this country, they practically robbed the South of her cotton 
crop, deprived the southern farmer of more than $400,000,000 
by her flagrant, willful, and malicious violations of the codes of 
war. There was no ultimatum issued regarding outrages by 
England. I grant you that Germany's conduct has been un- 
scrupulous, willfully cruel, and cold-blooded, but no more so 
than England’s, except that Germany destroyed human life. 
gut for pragmatic and wanton disregard of American rights 
England has been equally as vulnerable as Germany, and the 
only reason we have not heard vociferous and unceasing com- 
plaint of England’s conduct is because of the overwhelming in- 
fluence of American sympathy and the multiplied millions of 
money that Americans are making by furnishing munitions and 
money to England and her allies. 

We have seen the Morgan syndicate, representing untold mil- 
lions of American wealth, openly advertised as the business 
agents of England and her allies, yet no great daily paper ad- 
vertised them as hyphenated Americans carrying on a propa- 
ganda in the interest of England. We have seen them with 
brazen bigotry openly underwrite and guarantee the Govern- 
ment of England and the allies to the amount of $500,000,000. 
This meant that the Morgan syndicate was betting $500,000,000 
that England and the allies woule vanquish Germany; and it 
is well known that Morgan and his crowd have been the gen- 
eral managers of these United States for 20 years. This, to my 
mind, is so far-reaching and involves this country to such a 
vast extent that it is impossible for us under the vast invisible 
powers of government that Morgan’s firm has over the affairs 
of our country to be impartial and neutral. But*they tell us 
that INngland is fighting for liberty and civilization and it is 
our duty to help. That means we are her ally now. 

It seems that when Germany broke through the French lines 
at Verdun, cleared 9 miles of her trenches, and battered down 
her forts the market quotations on Morgan’s bonds took a 
tumble the next day and continued to fall as German aggression 
continued, in which papers began to discuss the probability of 
France again moving her capital. In a few days these bonds 
had fallen on the market several millions of dollars. Imme- 
diately war talk began to run rife and tory papers began to 
howl. “Our patriotic duty to help whip Germany ” was asked 
for in the name of civilization in scores of papers, and the 
Anglophobists in their frantic appeals for “patriotic assist- 
ance” found vent in such uncalled-for and unjust expression 
as an interview given out by Mr. Grass, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, in which he charged that the 
whole call for a warning against travel on armed belligerent 
ships was a mere cloakroom flare-up, made by Members who had 
German constituents. This statement did the President’s cause 
no good; it did much harm. Speaking for myself, I resent it 
as un imputation foul in its conception and false in its expres- 
sion. If I possessed the willful disregard for the honor of my 
fellow Members that the gentleman from Virginia does, I would 
say that he, as one of the Morgan satraps, proposed to plunge 
us into war to make Morgan’s English and French bonds good. 

The truth is that my record is clear on this whole matter. I 
said in a public speech and letter in Texas last August that I 
favored adopting the better custom of all nations by warning all 
Americans to keep off of armed ships of belligerents. I called at- 
tention to the fact that two or three standard neutral steamship 
lines had first-class steamers leaving all our leading ports two 
or three times a week. And if another Vanderbilt refused to 
take passage on these and insisted on “strutting” across the 
ocean on an armed ship of some belligerent nation to inspect his 
* pedigreed horses ” in Europe and got killed, I would count my- 
self a villain if I voted to make war on that nation to avenge 
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his death. And when Morgan's banks bought half a billion of 
Iengland’s and France’s bonds and announced openly that his 
firm had been made the business agents for the allies, I said. 
“ Good-by, Germany ”; that the invisible power that exists in 
the Morgan firm, with all their billions of money permeating 
every avenue of our national life, they would find some excus 
te make this Government join the conflict and help crush Ge: 
many to save that vast sum of money. 

God tells us that where a man’s treasure is there his heart i- 
Morgan and his friends have their hearts tied to the destiny « 
the allies with half a billion golden cords. To drive our count: 
into war and murder many thousands of our people would noi 
only make his English bonds good, but would feed fifty or sixt: 
more millions into the greedy maw of his Steel Trust, tran: 
portation, telegraph, telephone, and the Powder ‘Trust. Back 
by all the massive sympathy the tory hyphenate English prop: 
ganda can exert and the Navy League’s big war and navy crowd 
they aiso hope to stampede the country into a great Army an 
Navy, pending war. 

We stand in front of an impending crisis in which I pray i 
God for deliverance. Scores of leading newspapers, magazine- 
and public men are openly advocating and defending allianc 
with England to help suppress and vanquish Germany. Speal 
ing for myself, I have no defense to offer for Germany’s nefari- 
ous and abominable conduct. But to join in this conflict, in- 
volve our country in war, baptize it in blood for such vile pw 
poses, would be an unpardonable and an unmitigated crime t 
which I can never subscribe. My contention is that Germany 
has as much right to create a war zone as England. Neithe: 
of them, in fact, have any right to monopolize God’s highways 
and oceans. When you leave the 3-mile border of any Govern 
ment the oceans become a public highway for the earth anid 
upon its waves all nations and all people are supposed to have 
equal rights, 

But these countries are in war; their war zones have been 
declared, and I have as much respect for one of their decrec~ 
as that of the other. Among many of the organizations ani 
“war traffickers ” who deal in war supplies that are so clamoi 
ous against Germany and so defensive for the allies, I hav 
before me an address delivered on January 30, 1916, by Josiah 
Royce, a professor in Harvard University, entitled “The Dutic- 
of Americans in the Present War.” Among other things he says 

We owe to the allies whatever moral support and financial assistan« 
it is in the power of tbis Nation to give; it is not merely the so-calle:! 
American right that our munition makers should be free to sell to ih: 
enemies of Germany—it is our duty to encourage them to do so. Let 
us enthusiastically approve the supplying the enemies of Germany wit! 
financial aid and munitions of war and resist with all our mora! 
strength those who would place an embargo on munitions. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the treasonable venom of this professo 
and the forty and odd members of his league whose names ar 
attached to his address is brought to a climax when he says: 

Let us do what we can to bring about at least a rupture of dipl 
matic relations between our own Republic and those foes of mankin 
(Germany) and fearlessly await whatever dangers this may entail! 
upon us, our land, and posterity. 

These words are portentous. They show to us men in Con- 
gress that the invisible influence of Morgan’s millions and tle 
subtle sentiment it is creating seeks to embroil us in a govern- 
mental conflict with Germany and provoke war. 

These sentences and sentiments herein expressed are echoed 
in different language in scores of our metropolitan journals. | 
decline to be led into a partisan defense of either side of this 
European war. First of all, I am an American—believe in 
American ideals, and the transcendent traditions of our Re- 
public; and while I am willing to brand Germany's conduct on 
the high seas as venal and villainous, I want to brand the con- 
duct of this professor, this high-collared, high-browed, high- 
toned tory and Anglofobiest, as reprehensible, direful, and 
damnable, and when they openly announce that they are 
leagued for the purpose of bringing about a rupture and row 
with Germany by this Government, they have reached the poiut 
where they should be dealt with as conspirators and treasonable 
traitors. 

This professor, voicing the sentiment of his coconspirators, 
closes his lecture by stating: 

This league is formed to use all lawful means to put this Nation in 
a position of definite sympathy with the allies, 

Germany’s friends are secretly dynamiting munition plants, 
we are told, and in many ways manifesting a sympathy for the 
fatherland. But when the leading bankers of our country are 
openly supporting the allies, not by selling them goods and tak- 
ing their money, but by going their security for $500,000,000, 
and the professors of our leading schools are forming leagues 
for the avowed purpose of forcing this country into war to help 
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turbance and out of the maelstrom would be heard: “ We can whip the 
world.’ The European nations had been taught in their cafés, gardens, 
theaters, schools, and churches that all other nations were their enemies 
and must perish or their kingdom would be finished. It was a Bel- 
shazzar feast every night. But no European nation believed the 
“Medes and Persians” were coming to them—they themselves were to 
be the victors. The kings and rulers of Europe had degenerated into 
imbeciles, venal and corrupt or conceited and bigoted and degenerate 
criminals, and should have long ago forfeited the respect of every man 
claiming to be civilized. The men with the sword, on horseback, as- 
sembled at Gibraltar, at Buckingham, at Potsdam, at Versailles, at Con- 
stantinople, and throughout Europe. The curse of militarism, the 
darkest day in civilization, and destruction of nations was at hand. 
Each degenerate nation believed the day had come and it was to be 
God at Armageddon. But these rulers had forgotten that no nation 
ever survived by the sword even though it was built by the sword. 

Every ruler in Europe believed he was a Napoleon and could win the 
victory and make Europe one grand empire. He believed he knew 
when to strike. No ruler was satisfied with his own kingdom and _for- 
got the fate of Alexander the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte. They 
saw their millions of women and children and ignorant men as serfs aud 
slaves to pay tribute to the false rule of degenerate tyrants. The king- 
doms were too small and the bloodthirsty aristocracy must have more 
subjects and territory—at least this was the purpose of the mobiliza- 
tion which came like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky. Blood and 
murder was everywhere to be seen. Was there any principle involved? 
Not that any person ever heard of. They forgot the retreat of Napoleon 
from Moscow and the defeat of the tyrant on the field of Waterloo. 
Every king and ruler in Europe classed himself a world conqueror, and 
has been guilty of the useless murder of millions of his subjects. It is 
n pity that the men that brought on the war were not required to do 
the fighting until the last of their race perished on the battlefield. It 
is a pity that any ruler can escape the terrible penalties of war with 
his life. But it is now war to the bitter end—and not peace. 

In his last days on the dismal shores of St. Helena it is said that 
Napoleon vas asked, “ Who was the greatest warrior of the world?” 
Without a moment's hesitation the soldier replied, ‘‘ Jesus Christ! 
When it was too late and the doomed Corsican was awaiting death 
looking into the turbulent, tempest-tossed waves from the dismal] shores 
of St. Helena Napoleon read aright God’s law. He remembered Auster- 
litz, Milan, Lodi, Leipsic, Moscow, and Waterloo—victories and defeats. 
He saw the “ Old guard” and the legions of France go down in earthly 
doom and defeat. He saw his escape from Elba and his final sepulcher 
at St. Helena. There were no more earthly contests for the greatest 
warrior of the world, and he frankly faced the situation in the hour 
of death and spoke of the greatest peace advocate this side of heaven 
as the world’s mightiest soldier. Christ had gone about the world 
with a broken reed as a sword and when He was murdered by Pontius 
Pilate and the rabble He wore a crown of thorns—the only one He 
ever wore. Napoleon in the agonies of the hour, while the storm 
raged across the sea, standing at the brink of death's river saw more 
than all the tyrants of Europe can see to-day. He saw his mighty 
legions desert him as they will desert the present rulers. He saw his 
nation desert him in a few hours. But after 18 centuries he witnessed 
the devotion of the millions of the earth to Jesus Christ who was only 
armed with a broken reed and had only a crown of thorns. It is 
strange indeed that the degenerate usurpers of the kingdoms of Europe 
can not now see the same visions of os that are sure to come 
true. After this war who will there be to pay allegiance to George, 
William, Alexander, and Franz Joseph, and the lesser lights? Nations 
that live by the sword will surely die by the sword. The world’s his- 
tory does not record the continued success and glory of any nation 
that has been built on blood and carnage. War settles nothing. I 
hope before many days to hear the sweetest music since the morning 
stars sang together at the birth of Jesus Christ, and that will be the 
anthem that announces the falling of every earthly kingdom. Then 
will Lie who had as a weapon a broken reed and had platted by the 
murderers a crown of thorns to wear on the cross be triumphant be- 
fore all the nations. It is the belief in Him who spoke as never man 
spoke, It is the hope in world-wide peace and the triumph of the 
gospel of love that brings men and nations to righteousness, and no 
other belief will teach us that righteousness exalteth a nation. Jesus 
Christ had no armies to commit murder. In those days there were 
Cewsars and Herods. These ghoulish, degenerate robbers and murderers 
had made the world war mad. Yet they failed to frighten Christ from 
the imperial road of “ peace on earth.” In the United States to-day 
there is growing up a spirit of militarism that may prove a _ curse. 
They have set aside God's commandment: “ Thou shall not kill.” But 
that commandment is as eternal as the “ Rock of Ages.” When the 
Cesars, Belshbazzars, Pharaohs, Alexanders, and Napoleons, and other 
high-class criminals and their bloody deeds have been consigned to the 
eternal scrap pile the gospel of peace will live. The degenerate rulers 
to-day will perish. Every nation built by the sword and claiming its 
paps by the sword will be wiped out. Their cities will be remem- 
yered only as Memphis, Nineveh, [yre, Sodom, and Gomorrah, and the 
others. Men in this day who believe they must live by the sword will 
die by it and will not be able to stand in the day of judgment. 


When I introduced my bill H. R. 10771, to make money fight 
for its country the same as men, I requested the Librarian of 
Congress, through its Legislative Reference Bureau, to report | 
the consequences of the bill, which the following report shows | 

' 





would maintain a million soldiers in time of peace and two 
million in time of war, without affecting corporations of less 
than $1,000,000 capital. 

I would like to amend and pass the bill after lessening the 
tax to maintain an army of about 250,000 men at a living | 
salary of $40 per month and board, and so forth. : 

You will note that under the provisions of my bill the Army 
automatically doubles in time of war, likewise the tax. 

Under such a plan we will have no more wars and Morzan’s 
plunderbund will not rave and rant for war. 

ASSESSMENT OF CORPORATIONS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES, 


Out of 305,336 corporations which had made returns for the calendar 
year 1912— 

Two hundred and nuinety-six thousand six hundred and seventy corpo- 
rations had capital of less than $1,000,000. 
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Four thousand six hundred and eighty-elght corporations had capita} 
of $1,000,000 and over and less than $2,000,000. 

One thousand three hundred and ninety-nine corporations had capita 
of $2,000,000 and over and less than $3,000,000. 

Six hundred and seventy-seven corporations had capital of $3,000,000 
and over and iess than $4,000,000. 

Two hundred and ninety-two corporations had capital of $4,000,000 
and over and jess than $5,000,000. 

Fight hundred and sixty-one corporations had capital of $5,000,000 
and over and less than $10,000,000. 

Six hundred and fifty-two corporations ha“ capital of $10,000,000 ar 
over and less than $50,000,000. 

Sixty-two corporations had capital of $50,000,000 and over and |! 
than $100,000,000. 

Thirty-five corporations had capital of $100,000,000 and over. 

The above data, the only data found on the capital of corporation 
are taken from the report of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
Sixty-third Congress, second session, volume 3, serial 7, parts 21 { 
30, pages 1317 and 1318. 

On the basis of these data the following calculation may be made: 

The 296,670 corporations. the capital of which is stated to be te: 
than one million for each, without any given lower limit, must be le: 
out. 

The last 35 corporations may be taken as each having only $100 
000,000 of capital, fer it is not stated how much they have over th 
amount. 

To find out an average capital for each group of the corporatio: 
between the first and the last groups, it is necessary to divide the diffe: 
ence between the lower and the upper limits of capital into two haly 
and to add one half to the lower Hmit. This is a somewhat arbitra 
oe still its results may, io a certain degree, approximate th 
actuality. 





Capita! in thousands 
dollars. 


Number of corporations. at Sen 
| Each onan | 7, azgrezat 


average. = 
on ianlimetsat ilntcaescililaleigallana id cele on castle 
1,500 7,032, 00 
2, 500 3,497.59) 
3,500 2, 469, 50) 
4,500 1, 314,00) 
7,500 6, 457,59) 
30, 000 21, 060,09) 
75, 000 4,650, 00) 
100, 009 3,500, 00) 
Sues Saas e wade ieos | 49, 960, 50 








In the time of peace $250,000 of the capital of each corporation ar 
exempted from military assessment, which exemption aggregates $2,166 
250,000, leaving $47,794,250,000 for assessment. As each $50,000 of th 
capital in excess of $250,000 is assessed by a sum equal to the average 
annual cost of one soldier or sailor, the income from such assessmen 
would provide for 955,885—approximately 1,000,000—men in military 
service. 

In the time of war only $75,000 of the capital of each corporation ar: 
exempted, which exemption aggregates $649,.875,000, leaving $49,310 
885,000 for military assessment. As each $25,000 of the capital will bi 
assessed by a sum equal to the average cost of one soldier or sailor, th: 
income from such assessment would provide fer 1,972,435, or approxi 
imately 2,000,000, men in military service. 

According to the Report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army 
1912, page 9, the cost of maintenance of a man in the United State 
Army was $913.23—approximately $1,000—-for the year of 1912. This 
cost includes all cost and al’ men cf ail grades. 

Consequently, in the time of peace the corporations have to pay about 
$1,000,000,000 and in the time of war about $2,000,000,000 annually fo: 
the maintenance of the Army. 

If one eliminates the average capital of each corporation and takes 
into consideration only the given lower limit, the statistical table then 
is as follows: 


Capital of 
each cor- 
poration. 


Number of corporations. 


In aggregate 


$1,000,009 | $4, 688,000,090) 


2,000,009 | 2,798,000, 00) 
3,000,009 | 2,031,000,00) 
4,000,009 | 1,168,000,09) 
5,000,000 | 4,305, 000,09) 
10,000,000 | 6, 520,009,00) 
50, 009, 009 3, 100, 009, 00) 
cengaene | 100,000,000 | 3,500,000, 003 


igs a nN 


Scie Si ebehe wn een =n | 28,119,009, 00) 











In the time of peace the aggregate sum exempted is $2,166,250,000. 
This leaves for military assessment $25,943,750,000, which would sup- 
port 518,875 men in military service. 

In the time of war the aggregate sum exempted is $649,S575,000. 
This leaves for assessment $27,460,125,000, which would support 1,098,- 
405 men in military service. 

if a “soldier” in military service is meant to be only a private, the 
cost of his maintenance, according to the information given by the office 
of the War College, is only $564 annually per man. 

Calculating on this basis, the 8,665 corporations have to pay $188,- 
870,500 annually for the maintenance of 518,875 men in Army service in 
time of peace. 

in the time of war this sum would be $599,819,420 for the mainte 
nance of 1,098,405 men. 
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This was written to explain the contentions which 


made the money changers rave so. 
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SSENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1916. 
H. B. BravccHaM, Esq., 
Editor Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

My Dear Sir: | thank you for your kind letter of I* ry 17, re 
questing my views, motives, and purposes on the introduction of my 
national defense bill, H. R. 10771 ; / 

| believe every Member of Congress is for adequate defer I am, 
and the democracy has ever been, but 1 want to take the profits out of 
war and a large part of the profits out of preparedness for war. 


One hundred and twenty-six counties in Texas of two hundred and 
forty-two holding Democratic primaries, nominated me for one of the 
two places for Congress at large, with nine able and honorable oppo- 
nents, with a plank in my platform for a law to make money tight 


for its country the same as men, relative to which | said before Con- 
eress February 5: 
“They call us who stand for Americanism against imperialism and 


conscription mollycoddling, flabby-sided pacifists, These are pet names, 
and | return the compliment by stating that if we are mollycoddling, 
flabby-sided pacifists now, the President, Secretary Garrison, Admiral 
Fletcher, and the noted gentleman from Illinois, Mr. JAMES R. Mann, 
were all mollycoddling, flabby-sided pacifists last year, for the record 
shows they stood then just where Gen. Miles, Mr. KITCHIN, and most 
leading Democrats stand now as regards the size of our Army and Navy. 
{ want it understood that as long as I have sense enough to obstruct 
the proceedings I will fight every method of conscription unless we can 
conscript money the same as men. I would consider it a piece of crown- 
ing villainy to support a law to go among the soot and cinders and 
sweat-soaked tenements, amidst the common walks of life, to drag out 
the poor, homeless workers of our country in handcuffs, compelling 
them to stand up and be fed to cannons to save the millions and man- 
sions of the Carnegies, Astors, Rockefellers, and a few thousand trust 
masters and tariff barons, who have been allowed, through special priv- 


ilege and protection, to rake in the labor of millions of people and call 
it theirs. who disdain America and are now building castles amoung 


England’s nobility.” 

I felt that cne of the first measures of “ national defense’? was to 
enlist the great corporations of the country in an effort to preserve 
peace, which could be done by declaring a corporation a ‘“* man in war” 
the same as they are reckoned a “ man in law,” viz: Tax every $50.000 
unit of a corperation’s capital and surplus in excess of $250.000 (such 
corporations being made a full-grown man subject to military duty in 
time of peace) and each $25,000 unit in excess of $250,000 a soldier in 
time of war, by a taxation sufficient to maintain the average cost of 
one soldier. 

I feel that such a plan to make money fight for its country the same 
as men ts but right and just to mankind, for it will forbid corporate 
—— the privilege it now enjoys of usurping billions of money from 
abor’s toil in time of war: it would have a tendency to restrain large 
illegal combinations in restraint of proper commerce, thus tending to 
solve the trust problem. 

Then in the provision of my bill to impress large annuities and estates 
flowing from this to foreign countries, I hope to reach that set of busi 
ness buccaneers and political popinjays. who dance, -prance, and luxuri- 
ute round gorgeous health and wealth resorts of Europe, who, with mil 
lions ot ill-gotten gains, feast each day amidst jasper walls in banquet 
halls; who relish their magnificent repast each day, set to the mellif- 
juent strains of a splendid orchestra. 

I feel a heart throb for the millions of helpless poor among the great 
common herd with whom I live and have my being. I want to reach 
that element of purse-proud plutocrats who have toaded this country’s 
industrial progress with billions of corporation debts, a large part of 
which is fraudulent, fictitiously forged by chartered monopolies which 
hold sway cver nearly all our natural, God-given blessings, to the exclu- 
sion of the great masses who are being impoverished and enslaved. 

After such conduct they flaunt their fabulous wealtb in utter disdain 
of American tife and democracy, by fawning and cringing around the 
royalty of the Old World, abasing themselves like supercilious syco- 
phants, and often pay some royal snob a million dollars to take their 
daughter to wife or to concubinage as a “ morganatic” wife—female 
bedfellow—then make the two an assignment of from five thousand to 
five miliion a year, extorted from American industry, to uphold them 
in royal ribaldry and voluptuousness. 

I want to reach men like Astor, who, out of contempt for America 
and her glorious ideals, with a sordid sinister craving for the flummery 
of iegalized aristocracy, pays England a million income, the price of his 
craving, from wealth extorted from American labor, with no more moral 
right than the slaveholder had to take the labor of his servant in the 
South, With my every good wish, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
J. H. 


This letter was written by me to a fine old patriarch and 
patriot of Texas: 


DAVIS. 


Marca §, 1916, 
Mr. A, P. MenpreEs, Dallas, Tez. 

My Dear Mr. Menpiges: Your letter is indeed full of thought and 
splendid spirit. I agree with you that we ought to have the freedom 
of the seas, and we, not being at war with any nation, under the codes 
of international law have a perfect right to ship our goods, wares, and 
chattels to Germany and Austria the same as England and France. But 
England insulted civilizatioa, outraged and trampled on American rights, 
stretched a dead line across God's oceans, and forbid us to go with any 
of our commerce to her enemies; and months before Germany sank the 
Lusitania England had, with unscrupulous and venal disregard for our 
rights, put nearly a billion dollars’ worth of our commerce behind her 
blockade. Through Morgan, her agent and resident envoy in this coun- 
try before our new banking law went into effect to afford us relief, 
she created a money famine in the South and took by force nearly a 
million bales of cotton from the high seas and refused it passage. in 
this way killing the cotton market for the southern farmer. By methods 
common to pirates and highbinders, she held us up on the high seas, 
while Morgan and her agents robbed the South of $400,000,000. This 
glorious Government of ours said not a word about vindicating our 
national honor, and we now stand complacent and suave while she 

rifes our mails,’ tramples on our rights, and spurns with utter con- 
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The McLemore Resolution. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENIGNO C. HERNANDEZ, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 
In tne Howser or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I voted on this momentous 
question as | thought best for the interest of the people at 
large 

l‘irst. I voted aginst the previous question, because I thought 
that the subject should be discussed and the measure amended 
so that it would be acceptable to all the Members of the Honse. 

Second. | voted against the rule which brought the resotu- 
tion into the House, and under consideration; because | thought 
that it shuuld have a wider discussion than it did have. 

Third, | voted against tabling the resolution itself, because 
1, for one, believe that the people should be given ample notice 
and warning, that taking passage on armed merchant ships 
belonging to the belligerent nations of Europe is placing our 
eountry in a precarious position, while a warning, such as the 
resolution provided. would have the effect of avoiding trouble 
with other tations now engaged in war. The right of our citi- 
zens to travel on any armed merchant ship has not been dis- 
puted, and international law as has been interpreted so de- 
clares, but the people who furnish the sinews of war and the 
men, the fathers. and sons of this great country say that if by 
these means we can keep out of war it is most certainly a most 
sensible thing to do. 

I do not doubt but that the mere fact that this measure has 
brought out lengthy and able discussions will answer the pur- 
pose of a warning to our people, and that no sensible person will 
be so unpatriotie as to by his action in this regard be liable to 
involve his country in war simply because he desires to exer- 
cise a doubtful right to travel on armed merchant ships. 

On these grounds, therefore, I feel impelled to express my hon- 
est convictions in favor of warning American citizens from 
traveling on armed merchant ships. 

We have seen and heard of war on this side of the continent, 
very close to my own State, where many of our own citizens 
have been cruelly tortured, murdered, robbed, and assaulted, 
and little or nothing has been done to either relieve the situ- 
ation or to give a material warning to our people to keep out of 
the war-ridden, revolutionized Mexico, where women have been 
raped, murdered, and subjected to the most vile treatment, 
where property of many American citizens has been destroyed 
and appropriated by those who were supposed to be at the head 
of a government, and where our flag has been insulted and 
trailed in the dust, and we stand for it all, because it is said 
that we are “too proud to fight.” If the reckless man in search 
of adventure in the theater of war or the man for selfish gain 
would travel under the present state of affairs in these war- 
ridden countries, knowing, as they must, the condition and 
danger that surrounds them on such a voyage, if they place 
themselves beyond the pale of law protection, then, 1 say. let 
their blood be upon their own heads, but the warning sheuld 
come first ; then we have done our duty to them and to ourselves. 

I represent a State whose citizens are most patriotic. Long 
before we came into the sisterhood of States they had shown 
and demonstrated to the world their patriotism by offering 
their services and enlisting with the men from the North, from 
the South, and from the East in the defense of their flag and 
their country. 

In the Civil War New Mexico furnished six regiments of 
Volunteers. In the War with Spain, notwithstanding the ties of 
blood and religion which bind many to their once mother coun- 
try, nearly half of Col. Roosevelt's regiment of Volunteers, known 
as the Rough Riders, were citizens of New Mexico, and some 
of them descendants of the well-known “ Conquistadores.” 
Many of them were killed, many more were wounded; we of- 
fered them up at the altar of our country with mourning and 
with tears, but with the true patriotic spirit which impelled 
them to serve their country for its honor and defense. 

I know that should the supreme moment for action come 
again, and—God forbid—-eur country should have to resort to 
war, New Mexico will be in line with her quota, and more, too, 
of her sons for the defense of our flag; we are a peace-loving 
and liberty-loving people, but we are filled with the patriotism 
of our forefathers, and, as their Representative in the Halls of 
Congress to-day, say to you that should the occasion arise I but 
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voice the sentiments of my patriotic Commonwealth when I 
say that the men of the State of New Mexico and myself per- 
sonally will glory in offering our services to our country against 
any foreign enemy, be it where it may. 

In the meantime, however, we should first exhaust our 
diplomacy and warn our people to avoid danger, and when we 
have done all in our power toward preventing war, and having 
failed and our diplomacies are exhausted, we will then be un- 
flinching in our solemn duty. 





The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 


OF TEXAS, 
In roe Howse or Representatives, 
Weduesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, when it was first suggested 
that Americans who proposed to cross the ocean on an armed 
merchant ship of any one of the nations of Europe now at war 
should be warned of the danger of such a voyage and asked 
not to put themselves in peril or to do a thing that might in- 
volve the United States in war I resented the idea. At once I 
said to myself, “Americans have a right to travel on such 
ships, and I ain not willing to have any Ameriean right sur 
rendered.” Then I did a little more thinking, got a little more 
information, and finally decided definitely and firmly that my 
first opinion was wrong. I was moved to this change of view 
by what is happening in Europe in the greatest, most expensive, 
and most disastrous war in all history. I also came to sus- 
pect the existence of a conspiracy to force our country into a 
war with Germany and was influenced by that suspicion. 

When more than 13,000,000 men are actually on the battle 
line, divided into contending camps of nearly equal size, en- 
gaged in the devil’s work of trying to destroy each other, it is 
time for peace-loving men to do all they can to end the horror 
and save civilization. Every neutral country ought to thank 
God that it is neutral, and every good citizen should do what he 
ean to keep it so. Until this time we have kept out of war in 
spite of the efforts of some foolish, partisan and interested 
people in the United States who have wanted us to get into the 
European horror. 

Many of our citizens have not been neutral in speeck or act, 
but the attitude of the Government has so far been officially 
correct. If it were not to continue neutral and if our excited 
and unreasonable fellow citizens were to drive us into war with 
one or the other groups of nations, what would be the conse- 
quence? 

The first thing to be done would be to collect an indefinite 
number of hundreds, possibly thousands, of millions of dollars 
from the people to engage in a war that we did not make and 
should not have anything to do with. Then with an enlarged 
Army and Navy, enlisted from the fields and workshops, we 
would plunge into war—into a war that has been called “ the 
greatest crime of all the ages.” Some of our ships would prob- 
ably be sunk, and our young men would be killed in the quarrels 
of kings and emperors whose language they do not understand, 
and whose reasons for going to war are equally strange to them. 

Finally, when peace came, the remnant of our Army and Navy 
would limp back home and we would begin granting pensions, 
the end of which would not come in eighty years. Our experience 
with Civil and Spanish War pensions shows that here in the 
United States, great as is the actuci first cost of the war itself, 
the bills that come afterwards are still treater, The Civil War of 
1861-1865 cost about $3,000,000,000. Pensions paid since amount 
to nearly $5,000,000,000, every cent of which has come from the 
earnings of people who labor. It will cost more billions yet, 
even if we do not have another war for a hundred years. 

The war in Europe has increased the debts of those nations 
to more than $50,000,000,000, which is equal to about one-fourth 
the value of all property in the United States. It has cost the 
lives of millions of young men, sent home more millions of 
them without eyesight, with the loss of a leg or an arm, or other- 
wise crippled, and will populate the poorhouses and asylums 
with vast numbers who will not be able to make a living for 
themselves and who will Lave to be supported by those who can 
work. 

These things might, they probably would, happen to our young 
men. For their sakes, and for the good of those who would 
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SoD 
have to work harder to earn all these vast sums, I want to/ and prosperity are se s] 
keep out of a quarrel that does not concern us. I do not want | tions and block Ss, ti 
some fool, some idle rich person, to sail on one of these armed plainingly.” Tha* is ar 
merchant ships which might be lost and thus plunge the country | whose comfortable salary is { ! eipt 
into ruin. | by war conditions, but it does n 

People who must cross the ocean at this time can find ships | farmer whose cotton is sold at 
that sail under the American or some other neutral flag and | market at all. 
incur no other risk than accidents or other ordinary sea dan- A few days ago the W: o S] 
vers, Some of them recklessly court the danger that they are | of news: 
sure to find on the ships of Germany, England, or France. Fiala cece in 7 ; 

Last week a man sailed from New York to the Mediterranean| = ~~ SECA 
on an armed merchant ship under the flag of one of the allied United I 
Governments. Interviewed before he sailed he said that he | i i ee ae ee ee . 
had already made three voyages through the danger zone and nervous over the inte rnational situati ; a ‘ wirin 
that he rather “liked the thrill.’ Mr. Speaker, it is such fools | Washington daily pleading for some light on the 
as that Brooklyn man, with his love of thrill, that are im- ent spite of th pact that they assure all replie 
periling the peace and happiness of a hundred million people. | ° RIEteee CUMENEECR,” Teer PESyeTE 
Such a creature as this is a greater menace than yellow fever, That statement is full of meaning. I will try to « 
smallpox, or bubonic plague, yet we quarantine against the dis- Not many months have gone by since two of the gre 
eases while granting him full liberty to work his mischief. It | of Europe came, by their agents, to this country to b 
is absurd that such persons should not be restrained from doing money. Wars are the most expensive things Gove 
things that may mean war and misery. The devastations of | buy. They require vast sums of money. 1] 
these diseases are unimportant compared to a battle like that at | estimate made by some statistician in which it l 
Verdun. the European war was costing $75,000,000 a day "} 

The McLemore resolution, reduced to a simple phrase, merely | be an overestimate, but it is certainly costing m¢ th SOU 

meant that if foolish and reckless Americans insist on their {| 0V0,000 a day. That would mean 1,000,000 bales of 
right to travel on armed merchant ships of warring countries day, at $50 a bale. Everybody can see that war is tret 
they shall do so at their own risk. Is it not a great deal better | expensive, and it is no wonder that the E ye 
that they should take the risk than to have a hundred million | have to borrow money, and lots of it 

people thrown into a horrible war in Europe? I think so, and | England and France did borrow $500,000.000, 

i that is why I shall vote for the resolution to warn American York bankers, or rather they did sell these New Yo 

travelers to keep off the armed ships of England, Germany, | $500,000,000 of their bonds. A part of those bond 
Irance, and Italy. | loaded on investors throughout our country It is the 

A great and influential lobby operating about the Halls of | practice of these bankers to unload such investmen 

Congress and through the press is urging two things. First, | general public as quickly as possible. Some, but by 
j they demand that we shall reverse our traditional, nonmilitary | all, were sold to Tom, Dick, and Harry from San Ii 

policy and shall build up an army and a navy to the size of | New York, and from New Orleans to Boston 

those of the European kingdoms; and, second, that we shall} The market reports show that the value of th 

employ our enlarged military forces in Europe. less from day to day. The holders ! e become : 

Have our people forgotten the sound advice of George Wash- | fear a still greater fall in price and want the U1 
ington that we should not meddle in the affairs of other coun- | go into war on the side of their bond r profits ¢ 
tries; that, above all things, we should avoid entangling foreign | deal must be secured no matter what it 
alliances? It seems so, and unless the American voter interposes | blood and money. Of what importance to them are thi ( 
his veto it will be done. suffering, death, and high taxes that war br Tl 

Soon after the great war in Europe began the President of | not do the fighting, for they will be too b 
the United States, addressing the whole people, said that it | interest on their bonds and making profit in their gun 
was our duty to be neutral—to be neutral in speech and act. In| tions plants to go into a war created by their creed. 
assuining that attitude the President was right and his advice | In this connection it may be said that no bank 
wes sound. i} acted as agent for the sale of these bonds, which ind 

No one believed, no reasonable man expected, that the Ameri- | spirit of real neutrality and good judgment. 
can public, which reads and makes up its own mind, would We are urged not to surrender our right to travel 
not incline in sympathy more to one side than to the other. | ships. What does that “right” amount to? W 
The President certainly did not expect such an unreasonable | civilians are not permitted to travel on battleship 
thing when he requested neutrality. All he asked was that the | or other type of war vessels. 
speech and deeds of the people of our country should conform What is a warship? Presumably, and in fact, it 
to the rules of neutrality. But how has that reasonable request | so armed or equipped that it may do serious injury to 
been answered? | If a merchant ship is so armed that it can 

In aa address delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Sunday, |} it is a dangerous enemy. The biggest batt I 
January 30, 1916, Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, | ho more. 
said some remarkable things. He said things which, if unneu- Submarines are the newest weaps ‘ \ es 
tral speech were penalized by law, would surely bring him pun- | I may say in passing, the most effective But 
ishment. The speech was made to an association which calls | are not thick enough to resist a t fi L 
itself the Citizens’ League for America and the Allies, and de- | smallest bore. A modern, high powe1 rule rifle c 
clares its purpose to be “to use all lawful means to put this a steel-jacketed bullet through the tlin rinor of 
Nation in a position of definite sympathy with the allies.” sea boat. Remember that 

Here are some of the things Prof. Royce said: Heretofore merchant ship ve en permitter 

As to munitions of war, it is not merely a so-called American right | cannon for defense. This right 
that our munition makers should be free to sell their wares to the tradition. It comes down from the d s of 1 \ 
enemies of Germany. It is our duty to encourage them to do so, since | al iad : sie oe ; ee ; 
we are not at the moment in a rosition to serve mankind by a more | Years Or more ago sea Povers, oF pil , 
lirect and effective means. ‘ | ships and robbed them of valuable cargo 

Clearly Prof. Royce meant that until we were ready to plunge | the officers and crew. rhis country tought a wy 

: into war in support of the allies we must go on shipping war | Yea?S a0 to Stamp out piracy. since thi os 
4 inateri:.1 to them. Barbary States — except ong the coust of ¢ 
x Later in the same speech the warlike professor said : | ee ce ™ eee 
% Let us enthusiastically approve of supplying the enemies of Germany Yet —_— a a a eee, 
with financial aid and with munitions of war; let us resist with | against pirates. 
our moral strength and influence those who would place an embargo Now comes the ‘ il e% l | 
- upon munitions ; let us bear patiently and uncomplainingly the transient | ,... . : afe ’ t { 
s restrictions of our commerce which war entails; let us be ashamed of | wanes selloteraceghoe a . ee = 
é ie i ae we can nof even now stand beside Belgium and suffer | being s\ nk Dy ahy mie mRataee C ship carrying 
: or our duty and for mankind; let us do what we can to bring | gun. Is it not reasonable to assume th: 
about, at least, a rupture of all diplomatic relations between our own | 7 wine « tasevaidahia een im it } 
t Republic and those foes of mankind; and let us fearlessly await what- | destroy a formidable war vessel like th 
z ever dangers this our duty as Americans may entail upon us, upon our itself lifted by circumstances into the class of « 
land, and upon our posterity. ships of war? It is a question of fact and common sé 
q i 


Prof. Royce asks the cotton farmers, whose product is shut ‘Sn Gentere ef Stete Robert Lancing. who in 
out from four or five countries in Europe and whose comfort | correspondence is the mouthpiece of the President, tl 








on the 18th of January, when he addressed the following note 
to the belligerent powers of Europe: 

It is a matter of deepest interest to my Government to bring to an 
end, if possible, the dangers ef life which attend the use of submarines 
as at present employed in destroying enemy commerce on the high seas, 


since (Db any merchant vessel of belligerent nationality there may be 
itizens of the United States who have taken passage or members of the 
crew th xercise of their recognized rights as neutrals. I assume 
7 ir Governinent equally soliciceus te pretect their nationals from 
the exceptional hazards which are presented by their passage on mer- 


ni ssels through these pertions of the high seas in which undersea 
{ t the enemy are operating. 

While I y alive to the appalling loss of life among noncom- 
batants, regard] of their sex, whieh has resulted from the present 
method of destroying merchant vessels without removing the persons on 
ourd to places of safety, and while T view that practice as contrary to 
those humane principles which should control belligerents in the con- 
duct of their naval operations, I de not feel that a belligerent should 
Le deprived of the proper use cf submarines in the invasion of com- 
merce, since those instruments of war have proved their effectiveness 
in this practical branch of warfare on the high scas. 

In order to bring submarine warfare within the general rules of inter- 
national law and the principles of humanity without destroying their 
efficiency in the destruction of commerce, I believe that a formula may 
be found which, theugh it may require slight modification of the prece- 
dent generally fellowed by nations prior to the employment of the sub- 
marine, will appeal to the sense of justice and fairness of all the bel- 
ligerents tn the present war. 

Your Government will understand that in seeking the formula or rule 
of this nature I approach it of necessity from the point of vlew of a 
neutral, but I believe that it Will be equally efficacious in preserving the 
lives of noncombatants on merchant vessels of belligerent nationalities. 
_My comments en this subject are predicated on the following proposi- 
tions: 

First. A noncombatant has a right to traverse the high seas in a mer- 
chant vessel entitled to fly a belligerent flag, to rely upen the observance 
of the rules of international law and principles of humanity, and if the 
vessel is approached by the naval vessel of another belligerent the 
merchant vessel of enemy nationality should not be attacked without 
being ordered to stop. 

Second. An enemy merchant vessel, when ordered to do so by a bel- 
ligerent submarine, should immediately stop. 

Third. Such vessei should not be attacked after being ordered to stop 
unless it attempts to flee or to resist. In case it ceases to flee or to 
resist the attack should be discontinued. 

Fourth. In the event that it is impossible to place a prize crew on 
board of an enemy merchant vessel or to convoy her into part the vessel 
may be sunk, provided the crew and passangers have been removed to a 
place of safety. 

In complying with the foregoing principles, which in my opinion 
embody the principal rule, the strict observance of which will insure 
the lite of a noncombatant on a merchant vessel which is intercepted 
by a submarine, I am not unmindful of the obstacles which would be 
met by undersea craft as commerce destroyers. 

Prior to the year 1915 belligerent operations against enemy com- 
merce on the high seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy 
armaments. In these conditions international law appeared to permit 
a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive purposes without 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right seems 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of 
war, and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the 
fact that it could not be used effectively in offensive against enemy 
naval vessels, while it eould defend the merchantman against the gen- 
erally inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers. 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively against 
the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Con- 
sequently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground of a purpose 
to render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them, Any armament, therefore, on 
a merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive 
armament 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on beard, it would not seems just nor rea- 
sonable that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with 
these requirements, to expese itself to almost certain destruction by 
the guns on board the merchant vessel. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents that 
submarines should be caused to adhere strictly te the rules of inter- 
national law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and 
passengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of 
war, and that merchant vessels of Somes nationality should be pro- 
hibited from carrying any armament whatsover. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations by 
the belligerent Government, I do so in the full conviction that each 
Government will consiier primarily the humane purpeses of saving 
the lives of innocent people rather than the insistence upon doubtful 
legal rights wnich may be denied on account of new conditions. 

I would be pleased te be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upen your enemies 
making a similar declaration. 

I should say that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sert, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and 
the defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held te be an aux- 
fliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a bellicerent 
Government, and is seriously considering instructing its officials ac- 
cordingly 











This suggestion of Secretary Lansing is in harmony with the 
facts and common sense. The objection to it is that it proposes 
a change of international law while a war is on. But the 
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change has already been made and no amount of writing and 
talking will restore the old conditions. In the interest of 
belligerents armed merchant ships will be attacked, and in the 
interest of humanity noncombatants should be kept off them. 

If we are ever called on to defend the American coasts against 
an invader we will largely rely upon submarines, and we shall 
want them to be free from the restraints of outworn traditions 
The submarine is the greatest weapon ever devised for naval 
warfare and specially strong fer defense. It is an American 
invention. With an adequate supply we can hold off any navy 
that might be sent against us, and we can not afford to wenken 
our defense by adhering to a rule the reason for which passed a 
hundred years ago. Of course, a proper and adequate defense 
ought to be prepared, but beyond that we should not go. 

The munitions millionaires and the Prof. Royces, for reasons 
that appeal to them, want to push us into wa it is the duty 
of Congressmen to remember the people who will have to do the 
paying, fighting, and dying. 

The enemies of peace are active and alert and apparently 
have exhaustless resources. Against them we can only array 
earnest, conscientious, peace-loving people. These stand for the 
right, as they see it, against the majority of the newspapers and 
great commercial interests. They have not wavered in the face 
of threats and ridicule, weapons which have been invoked in y 
against Henry Ford. 

I repeat, sir, that I shall vote to advise Americans not to s 
on armed belligerent ships because I believe it is my duty to | 
country to do so. 





The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 
HON. EUGENE BLACK, 
OF TEXAS, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, March 13, 1916. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
which was granted by the House of Representatives on March 8 
to Members of this House to state their views on the McLeinore 
resolution of warning, I now wish to state in a perfectly trank 
way why I voted against tabling this resolution. 

As a Member of Congress, I am perfectly willing at all times 
to give an account of my stewardship to my people. 

In casting my vote on Tuesday, March 7, against tabling a 
resolution warning American travelers to not take passage on 
armed merchant ships belonging to belligerent nations, I bnew 
very well that my action would be misinterpreted by some of my 
very best friends and supporters and would, in not a few in- 
stances, be severely criticized. This, however, is sometimes one 
of the penalties of holding public office, and no man who respects 
his constitutional oath and his honest convictions can allow him- 
self for one moment to be swerved from his duty by considera- 
tions of that kind. 

Since casting this vote I have received many letters from my 
friends in my congressional district, some approving and some 
criticizing my vote in the matter. I have counted the letters 
which I have received on the subject, and I find that the ratio 
is exactly 5 to 1 in approval of my stand on the resolution. I 
am not optimistic enough, however, to say that this ratio actu- 
ally exists among the people of my district, because I realize 
that those who approve my course are most likely to write, 
while those who disagreed will in a less ratio communicate 
their views to me. 

HISTORY OF THE RESOLUTION AND HOW IT CAME BEFORE THE HOt 


The McLemore resolution was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on February 21, and in the regular way was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations by the Speaker 
of the House. On February 27 Mr. McLemore, the author of 
the resolution, issued a written statement, in which he said: 

Acting on the advice of friends of the resolution, I shall not press 
the committee to give the resolution consideration, at least until the 
President bas had ample opportunity to try out his policy and arrive. 
if possible, at a defirite conclusion of the matter. (See Washington 
Post, Feb. 27, 1916.) 

On February 29, two-days after Mr. McLemore had issued 
this statement that he would not press his resolution until the 

; ; . * scrl 
President had had full opportunity to settle the matte! throush 
diplomatic channels, President Wilson wrote a letter to Acting 








Chairman Pov, of the Rules Committee, in which den 


an early vote upon the 


resolution with regard to trav on armed merchant s 
. ‘ Mery fe tT, Jone (Wil I , we 
to Acting Chairman 0 fre I sident & ; 
On March 4 the Committee on Foreign Re 


this demand of the President, reported into the House o 
sentatives the McLemore resolution, with a r 
thut it be laid on the tal 








On March 7 tl juestion « ie to a vote and I is con 
with the alternative to either vete my sentiments o1 
eowardly surrender of vy honest co t is And w! 
T com to a situation of it kind there is ne | 
for me to pursue, otlice no office That urs 
by what I believe to be right, regardless of the cons 
I do have a very poor opinion of the value of any Congres 


who will, from a point of political expediency, sacrit 


yiews on a nonpartisan question 


olicy of the Nation, and dodges because he belies 


maxim, “ Safety first.” I have no quarrel with the man 


vi ted his henest convictis g 
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Now, I not only say that I believe that I vot 


juestion, but I believe in it so strongly t 

defend the rectitude of my positio at 

against any opponen I would really like to know, str 
l tte tachnicalities and lecal nhrace a } ' 
| its technicalities and gal phraseology, how | 


this country believe that the peace and safety 





globe-trotters who persist in bein liowed to 


armed merchantmen. In these troublesome times, w 


United States is the only great neutral in the wor 
tion is hanging in the balance, how many are the 
who want to flash the saber to defend this al 
The White Star liner Canopic sailed from New \ 
with orders from the British Admiralty to mo 
Gibraltar, and on board this ship sailed Mr. a 





Bellows, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Mr. Bellows, w 
he did not fear to sail on this ship in view of tl 
innouncement of the orders from the British Admi 

By no means I have run blockades before this, and so 
and I really en) tt tt t 





Senator CLapp and Senator JONES quotin th inte! 
SIONAL RecorD March 4, 191¢ 


Now, suppose this White Star liner Canopi 


its guns at Gibraltar, is sunk by a German sub 
Mr. and Mrs. Bellows go down with the ship. Are 
Germany to a strict accountability as indicated b 


Wilson in his letter to Senator STONE, : 
plunge this Nation into the awful vortex of the Euro 
because of the loss of these Americans “who eni 


that come with running a blockade”? I for one, am ne 


to do it. I believe that this Nation should warn its 
the dangers that attend such travel on these armed 
men, and officially request them to take no further ] 
such ships until the disputed poin 
upon by the nations involved. 

More than a month ago, when the President 
severely criticized by some Republicans and Democrat 
gress for his policy of warning Americans to stay ¢ 
ring Mexico, during a speech on the floor of the Ho 
resentatives, I took occasion to express my ung 


| ‘ 
of the President’s policy in this respect 1d 
. : ; 
Whorwere clamoring far intervention on that ground 


I deepiy regretted the deaths of our citizens which | 
in Mexico, but still, at the same time, I did not 


country ought to be plunged into war with that natior 


of the unfortunate death of these American citizet 
fused to heed the warning that had been given them 
Mexican situation has changed now since the outla 
invaded the United States itself and murdered son 
citizens on our own soil, and I approve unreserved]; 
mination of President Wiison to hunt him and his | 
laws down and bring them to justice, if it tak 
United States Army to do it, 

Just so are my views in respect to the Germa: 
Just as I have regretted to see American citizet 
war zone in Mexico, after they were amply warned 
I would regret to see American citizens killed on board 
merchantman of one of the European belligerents B 


il i 


I opposed intervention in Mexico on tbat ground. so 
oppose war with Germany for the doubtful right above referred 


to. But, on the other hand, just as I unhesitatingl!y 
President’s course in pursuing Villa and his |! 


it 


tes should be imperiled by a few adventurous Americal 


sarc! ‘ 
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] iws 
With the purpose of exterminating them for invading American 
Soil and murdering our people, just so would I be in favor of 
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duty to pursue, and the United States avoid all responsibility for acts 
committed by the citizens in contravention of the principles of neu- 
trality. It is the office of the Legislature to declare war; the duty of 
the Executive, so long as it 1s practicable, to preserve peace. 


But a large part of the metropolitan press of this country have 
lost sight of this distinction and openly advocate a policy that 
would give the Congress of the United States no more freedom 
of legislation than the Russian Duma or the German Reichstag. 
And they would say to Members of Congress, when the Presi- 
dent speaks his will, that nothing remains to be done but for 
the wavering servitor of an imperial will to “ crook the preg- 
nant hinges of the knee where thrift may follow fawning.” I, 
for one, will never do it. 

CONCLUSION. 

I hold no brief for Germany. Those who have talked with 
ine know that my personal sympathies are strongly with the 
allies, especially with France and Belgium. But I am for 
America first, and believe in a policy of rigid neutrality and 
that it is the solemn duty of every American citizen who is 
going to Europe to either take passage on a ship flying the 
American flag or an unarmed merchant vessel or stay at home. 

Notwithstanding I voted emphatically against the views of 
the President, I have not the slightest pique toward him. In 
the future I will zealously support him in every policy where I 
think he is right and render him every assistance that is within 
my humble power to give. Thus far I have supported every 
udministration measure that has come before Congress, among 
which I will mention the administration conservation measures 
relating to public lands having valuable coal, oil, gas, and 
water-power rights; the Shackleford good-roads bill; and the 
Post Office appropriation bill, with its railway mail pay and 
other important postal legislation attached. 

However, when a great nonpartisan question like this warn- 
ing resolution, involving a vital peace policy of the United 
States, is thrust upon Congress I will discharge, without 
swerving, my duty to the people, for whom I entertain an affec- 
tionate regard and whose interests I have at heart more than 
the political fortunes of myself or any other man. In this way 
only can I preserve my self-respect, which is worth a good deal 
more to me than any public office within the gift of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in further explanation of my 
position a letter which I have received from a friend and con- 
stituent of mine and my reply thereto, as follows: 


FIpEvIty-PHENIX Fire INSURANCE Co. OF NEw York, 
Klondike, Ter., March 8, 1916. 
lion. EkvuGenge BLAcK, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BLAcK: It is with regret that I notice your attitude against 
the administration, as was evidenced by your vote on the McLemore reso- 
lution. 

Of course one can't vote to please everyone, but am surprised at your 
turning against the administration at this time. 

= + a * * . 7 

I am frank to say that I do not indorse your act, and hope to have 
the privilege of showing my disapproval by supporting some one in 
harmony with the administration. 

Yours, very truly, J. R. LEBMAN. 
IlouSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1916. 
Mr. J. R. LEEMAN, 
Alondike, Tee. 


Dear Sir anp Friend: I am in receipt of your very frank letter of 
March 8, and appreciate your writing me, notwithstanding you are 
strongly opposed to my vote on the warning resolution. 

It is one of the penalties of public office that you sometimes must 
cast a vote in the discharge of your official duty that will be contrary to 
the views of some of your very best friends. But no man who respects 
the oath of his office can be swerved from his duty by considerations of 
that kind. I note that you say that you hope to have the privilege of 

ug your disapproval by supporting some one in harmony with the 
administration. Now, I thirk that it is entirely proper that I remind 
you that I have voted for every administration measure thus far brought 
into this Congress, among whieh I might mention the conservation 
measures relating to public lands having coal, oil, gas, and other min- 
eral deposits; also the conservation measure relating to water-power 
sites in the West: also the Shackleford good-roads bill; and the Post 
Office appropriation bill, which has just passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, with its very important legislation for the good of the Postal 
Service. This last-named bill was introduced by the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, of which I am a member, and I helped 
frame the bill and was one of the committee having charge of the bill 
on the floor of the House. Se far as I know, the only vote which I 
nave a contrary to the views of the President was on this warning 
resolution. 

Ilas it become political treason for a Representative of the people to 
vote his honest convictions on a nonpartisan question like that? 

Now, what would an attitude like yours logically lead to if followed 
by all Democrats? It would lead to a split in the Democratic ranks 
that would make President Wilson’s defeat inevitable next fall. The 
Republicans and the Progressives are getting together all over the 
country and Democratic Congressmen from many of the Western States 
tell me that we are going to have to make a hard fight in those States 
to win next fall. It is universally conceded that President Wilson will 
again be nominated this time without opposition, and I hope that he 
will be triumphantly elected. But suppose that Democrats over the 
United States who believe that a waruies resolution should be given 








these travelers who continue to imperil our national safety by traveling | 


on these armed merchantmen should exhibit the same intolerance 





LS 


toward President Wilson as you say you are anxious to exercise against 
me, and vote against him. If such a thing as that were to happen, 
President Wilson's nomination would be an empty honor and he could 
only hope to carry the solid South. But no such thing will happen, 
We Democrats all over the country who believe that such a warning 
resolution should be given will not allow our differences with the Presj- 
dent on this one question to drive us from his support. No; not a bit of 
it. We will maintain our loyalty to him and help to fight his battles. 

I hope you will excuse this blunt way of answering your letter, but 
I am sure that on reflection you will reconsider your attitude expressed 
toward me in your letter. 

Assuring a of my continued high personal regard and that I wil! 
as long as stay in Congress try_and obey with absolute fdelity the 
oath of office which T have taken, I am, 


Your friend, EUGENE BLAck. 
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HON. WILLIAM A. RODENBERG, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Represenrarives, 
Tucsday, March 7, 1916. 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, all Europe is to-day i: 
conflagation. Great and enlightened nations, the exemplars o 
centuries of civilization, are engaged in a life-and-death strug 
gle. The flower of the manhood of the Old World is being sacri 
ficed to the god of war. Grim-visaged death has entered the 
homes of countless millions, and the cries of the widow and tl: 
orphan have been lost in the cannon’s roar. Judgment has “ fle 
to brutish beasts and men have lost their reason.” We, on this 
side of the Atlantic, far removed from the scene of blood ani 
carnage and death, have until now been successful in prevent 
ing our country from being drawn into this awful vortex of wa 
To-day, however, the President has forced upon Congress 
situation full of grave portents, and which, if not met in 
resolute spirit and without attempt at evasion, will prove a 
most serious menace to the future peace and tranquillity of the 
United States. In utter disregard of the sentiments expresse:! 
in the note of his Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, under date 
of January 18, 1916, and which, of course, had the President's 
full approval before it was sent to the warring nations of 
Europe, the President now insists that belligerent merchant 
ships carrying contraband war material should have the abso- 
lute right to arm themselves for defensive purposes. In the 
note of January 18, addressed to all foreign powers, Secretary 
Lansing set forth the position of our Government on the ques 
tion of submarines and armed merchant vessels as follows: 

* ©* * T do not feel that a belligerent should be deprived of ti 
proper use of submarines in the invasion of commerce, since those |) 
struments of war have proved their effectiveness in this practical brane! 
of warfare on the high seas. 

+ 1 * + - = * 

Prior to the year 1915 belligerent operations against enemy com 
merce on the high seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy 
armaments. In these conditions international law appeared to permi 
a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive purposes without 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right seem 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships « 
war, and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on th 
fact that it could not be used effectively in offensive against enem) 
naval vessels, while it could defend the merchantmen against the gen 
erally inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers. 

POWERLESS IN DEFENSE. 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submaril: 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
earrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for 
offense against the submarine. . 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 
quently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground of a purpose 
to render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armament, therefore, on 
a merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive 
armament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor reason- 
able that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with 
these requirements, to expose itself to almost certain destruction by the 
guns on board the merchant vessel. 

INNOCENT LIVES AT STAKE. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents that sub- 
marines should be caused to adhere strictly to the rules of interna- 
tional law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and 
passengers to places ot safety before sinking the vessels as prizes ot 
| war, and that merchant vessels of belligerent nationality should be 
‘ prehibited from carrying any armament whatsoever. 
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In propo ing thi formul s a bas yt on tior s% 
t! be! nt Government I » so in the f t t t 
Gov ment will nsider pri humane | I 
ives of innocent peopl i ! insistence uy : 
rights which may be denied on a of SS ‘ i 
STAND ON QUESTION SOUGHT. = 
I 
I would be pleased to be informed whether your Gov 
he willing to make such declaration conditioned uy ‘ es | | ‘ 
naking a Similiar declaration. itse! f 
{ should add that my Govern! t is impressed \ ’ 1s0n ‘ 


bleness of the argument that a merchant vesse 























of any sort, in view of th uct oft the subma \ f ’ I do not ae I 
dhe sive weakness of une I t. should be held to nm auxi 
cruiser and so treated by a neutra ; well as by a belligerent G ro eS iS 
ment and is seriously considering instructing its o dingly. HMpuUsne is s tnot s 
The attitude of the Government of the United State 
enunciated in the note of Secretary Lansing, was promptly ac- | My wor s 
quiesced in Dy the German Government and quite as promptly | @utoct i 
‘ejected by the British Government. Upon receipt of Great | Irresistil 
Britain’s protest the President, true to the chameleonti cord | Will 1 
of his administration upon every important question, both for- Ii 
ign and domestic, lost no time in completely reversing himself. | armed im 
Not only does he flatly repudiate the doctrine announced in the nitions ft 
Secretary’s note and accept the contention of Great Britain in| - ‘rea Haters 
toto, but with the zeal that characterizes a new-born convert | being believe ‘ 
he now announces with an air of bravado which savors much ‘ Ut 
of mock heroics his uncompromising and unalterable opposition | Were ©! 4 
even to the passage of « resolution by Cengress warning Ameri- | @ woul t 
cans to keep off armed merchant ships. } potley in 
On March 2, 1916, the distinguished Democratic Senator from | ¢YVery Tr mel 
Missouri, WILLIAM J. Stone, who is chairman of the Senate | Served ¢ 
Committee on Foreign Relations and who has long been reeog- | ‘ : 

- + . . . | } ‘ 
nized as the official spokesman of the administration, made the | ! > methods 
tollowing statement on the floor of the Senate: jp aways 1 

: : ° ; ; i Which we oi ‘ 

* * * As I understand it, the President's attitude is this: That : ; : 
he has concluded to support the contention that belligerent merchant stances, 
ships have a right under international law to bear arms for defensive | Swecen | 
purposes. What he may regard as a defensive armament I do not sage on he 
know; in fact, I doubt that any man would venture authoritativels on, 
to define that kind of armament. Furthermore, if a German wa sset | United Stat 
should, without warning, fire upon and sink an armed merchantman / tions of ? 
of the enemy he would hold the attack to be a lawiess act, aod if Ameri Europent nities 
ean citizens should suffer therefrom he would hold the German Govern- | ae a) 
ment to the strictest account. If, notwithstanding, the German Gov ity Of prayer 
ernment should persist in their policy he would sever diplomatic rela the Ame ! 
tions and submit the matter to Congress, which under the Constitution | ¢) ean "1 
is the war-making power. te i — 

I must here state with equal frankness my own positi: as I have | Dow { yt 
stated it to the President. In this emergency there should nothing | which 1 vi 

evasion or finesse, much less of partisanship. Distressing as it is | yoy as Catan 
to me to be obliged to disagree with the President, as well as with many | © Sere ; 

7 ral ’ 

of my colleagues, my opinions have been matured after great delibera- | UCLiON aa | 
tion and my sense of duty is imperative. I can not but believe that a | th vast ! t 
elligerent merchant ship, heavily armed—no matter whether it be onnos on ear P 
called defensive or offensive armament—engaged in transporting con a = ' 
traband war material to the army or navy of her sovereign, is in all | SPirtt of fis are su 
essential respects the equivalent of a duly commissioned war vessel. | seen fit to a ! t 
fo say the least, I think there can be no manner of doubt that the WI the risk « . 
now covering that question is involved in doubt and may wel! be con- | te = = 
sidered as debatable. I shall not discuss that question at this time; | 0! & prineiple whi t 
I am merely stating my position, and what I know to be the position of | self regarded as : doubt 
numerous others. I shall feel obliged as a duty to myself, my constit the continued vitriol 
nency, and the country to discuss this question at length in the imme ee 


/ 


diate future with a view to elaborating the reasons upon which my | ?!T' 
convictions are predicated. | has he 
The President is firmly opposed to the idea embodied in the Gore 
resolution. He is not only opposed to Congress passing a law relating | pre : 
to this subject, but he is upposed to any form of official warning to | Public sentiment? 






American citizens to keep off so-called armed merchantmen. If Lt could | The President and | rien 
have my way, which I know I can not, I would take some definite step MeLemore resolution be tabled 
a step as far as the Constitution would permit—to save this country | ° ; ‘ te ¢ : 
from becoming embroiled in this European war through the recklessness | UON to be stripped of > vert 
of foolhardy men. } may he had i 

[f this is to be the President’s position in the future and Con- | American citizens not to embar 
sress shculd sustain the Executive by tabling a resolution of | Previded in the Campbell s 
varning, it will follow, then, as surely as the night follows the | P@! entary 
day, that if an armed merchant vessel of the allies is sunk by a} this plain and 
German submarine and an American life should be lost diplo- | DY Speaker CHAMP Crark would 


matic relations with Germany will be severed and war will be | Warning wou ’ 
declared by the United States against Germany. There is no| - t0 ] They know that the Mel 
alternative, no escape. It does not even matter whether the | form will not pass and, fakit 
American citizen was legitimately on board the armed merchant | Situation, they prefer to have 
vessel or whether he was hired at a good price to make the trip | the, House is net in favor of 


for the express purpose of giving the vessel and its cargo of | Content to permit the President f 
munitions the protection of the American Government. I con-| Shape the policy of the Go 

tend that such a doctrine is monstrous and outrageous in the | M#tters that has confronted | | 
extreme. It is illogical and untenable. It contravenes every | W2r. 

consideration of justice and fairness and makes a miserable | I have a most profound pect 


mockery of our much-vaunted neutrality. prestige of the office of Pre 

On the same day that Senator Stonr. gave expression to his| belong to that class of men, | 
views the distinguished Democratic Senator from Oklahoma,| When an American citizen is els 
Mr. Gore, who, in the preconvention contest for delegates to 


hpecomes endo ect ' ‘ 


immediately 


' 
Baltimore, strongly supported the candidacy of Woodrow Wil- ; es ures a monopoly of the v 
son, in advocating the adoption of his resolution of warning | eve? 2 President as being prope a 
used the following language: | _ The theory that the Chief F 
' Mr. President, 1 introduced this resolution because I was apprehen-| @ucting our foreign affairs | ee ro 
sive that we were speeding headlong upon war. Perhaps I ought to! seem to have inherited from the 0] 
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When this Republic was founded the framers of the Constitu- 
tion liberalized every part of the system of government in 
vogue in the Old World at that time with the single exception 
of this: We still adhere to the monarchial tradition that our 
foreign relations should be dealt with by the Executive alone, to 
the exclusion of the representatives of the people. Such un- 
limited power placed in the hands of one individual may 
easily prove a serious menace to the peace of a nation. Under 
our Constitution the power to declare war is reserved to Con- 
zress. It is quite reasonable to assume that this power carries 
with it the unquestioned right to discuss foreign affairs and to 
assist in shaping foreign policies. If Congress has the sole 
power to declare war, it is plainly our right to be fully advised 
of every development in a controversy with a foreign power, 
and it is our duty, as representatives of the people, to take 
cognizance of every move that is made and every step that is 
taken by our Government, so that we may be in a position to 
protect the interests of the country. The tendency in all civi- 
lized countries to-day is in the direction of a larger share of co- 
operation on the part of the people in the management of for- 
eign relations, and this tendency unquestionably makes for 
peace, because as a rule the great masses of the people are not 
in favor of war when it can be honorably avoided. 

I have long been opposed to secret diplomacy. I do not believe 
in enveloping our diplomatic negotiations in a cloak of mystery. 
I believe that the President owes it to the people to take them 
into his confidence. The people of this country are called upon 
to decide all questions of domestic policy. Why should they 
not have a voice in determining the most vital question of all, 
namely, the question of life or death, of peace or war? 

I believe that the American people are practically a unit in 
their opposition to war. I believe, also, that fully 90 per cent of 
the people living west of the Alleghanies, where there are few 
munition factories and little or no financial connection with 


London, are in favor of issuing a warning to our citizens against | 


taking passage on armed merchant ships because of the very 
manifest danger involved to the Nation’s peace. No American 
worthy of the name has a moral right to so conduct himself as 
to endanger the peace of his own country. If he should persist in 
willfully disregarding the duty that he owes to his fellow man 
by following a foolhardy course which, under a logical inter- 
pretation of the present attitude of the President, will result in 
war with a nation which has given us every evidence of loyal 
friendship in the past, then I regard it as high time for Con- 
gress to act and to notify such an individual that he can no 
longer claim the protection of the Government of the United 
States. 

The question that confronts us to-day is not a question of 
insisting upon a “ doubtful legal right.” It is not even a ques- 
tion of the recognition of our established rights at sea. It isa 
question of the duty that every American owes to his own coun- 
try, and Congress should not hesitate to point out that duty in 
clear and unmistakable terms, so that peace may continue to 
dwell within our borders. 
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ir. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, if the question was 
squarely submitted to the House and I was required to vote upon 
the separate proposition of warning Americans bound for 
Europe not to take passage or sail on armed passenger or mer- 
chant ships belonging to one of the belligerent nations now 
engaged in that greatest of all wars, I certainly would vote to 
give such warning. In fact, I think sufficient notice has already 
been given to all fair-minded and considerate persons that it is 
the desire of the people of this country that Americans wishing 
to travel abroad should not sail on armed ships of the warring 
nations. People must all know by this time that in taking pas- 
sage on such armed merchantmen they not only imperil their 
own lives, but jeopardize the peace and tranquillity of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we take no chances in warning people against 
this danger. And it would seem to me that a person con- 
siderate of the welfare of himself and his country would ab- 
stain from taking passage on such a ship. 


| a oe a =. 
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that even after the notice already given and after knowing the 
desire of the Government to have them refrain from travelin 
on armed belligerent ships that those committing such indiser 
tion should take their own chances, and if they lose their lives i: 
ought not to be a cause of war. But I am not now discussin: 
the question as to whether or not an American should be pe: 
mitted to travel on a ship which does not carry an armament 
I would be slow not to allow them that privilege, as a matter of 
abstract right. Neither am I saying that a merchantman that 
carries a gun for defensive purposes only is an armed cruisi 
If in effect such notice would deny an American citizen t} 
right to travel on the high sea, in a neutral or unarmed ship, | 
would not want to consent to that. 

In the second place, if we classed a merchant vessel carryi 
a gun for only defensive purposes as an armed cruiser, and ther 
seems to be some authority for so holding, then it is our duty t 
intern and not give clearance papers to such a ship. This mig] 
destroy our foreign commerce and deny us the rights on t! 
high seas which we have always had and are now entitled 1 
If a merchant ship has the right to carry a gun for defensi. 
purposes and has had that right for centuries, and if a citix 
of a neutral nation has likewise had the right to travel s1: 
carry on commerce on the high seas in time of war and our fo: 
fathers fought for these principles, and this right is implant: 
firmly in international law and agreed to by these very warri: 
nations, then I would not contend that we should relinqui- 
these rights, much as I believe Americans should respect 1! 
wishes of the people of the Nation not to travel at this ti 
on armed ships belonging to the belligerents. The right of 
citizen of a neutral nation and the right of a ship of a neuti 
nation to sail the high seas were established long before t! 
submarine was invented. And while I recognize the right of 
nation to use any implement of legitimate warfare it can to wi 
I think as long as the rights of neutral citizens and neuitra! 
ships were firmly fixed and agreed to prior to the war, then tha 
all implements and methods of warfare subsequently invent« 
should respect those rights. Laws .f warfare can not be chang 
during the progress of the war without the consent of nation 
No question is raised over the fact that a submarine is a wa 
ship. They can carry, and some do carry, a mounted gun. No 
question but what a warship must give notice before it can sink 
amerchantman. Why, then, nota submarine? Must we have ou 
law for a warship fighting on top of the water and another la) 
for a warship fighting under the water? 

After the sinking of the Lusitania the British proclaimed : 
blockade of all Germany. A proclamation was then made b) 
Germany to agree not to sink any merchantmen belonging to Eng 
land without notice, providing England would permit the ship 
ment of foodstuffs into Germany and not try to starve noncon 
batant men, women, and children. This England refused to do 
and has since refused to do. We need not consider whether it 
would have been better for England to have come to an agre 
ment with Germany on the policy of submarine warfare furthe: 
than to say that, if she had so agreed, the question of warnings 
Americans to keep off armed merchantmen of belligerent nation- 
would not be confronting us to-day. 

GIVING WARNING. 

Mr. Speaker, the public press very recently was in favor o! 
giving notice to Americans not to travel on armed belligerent 
merchant vessels. The people as well as Congress became anx 
ious concerning such warning. Vessels were being sunk with 
out warning and American lives were being lost, and the ques 
tion of warning has become very acute. We are solicitous 
about Germany giving warning to merchantmen before sinking 
them, and I think justly so. Neutral nations have rights whic! 
must be respected by other nations when at war as well as 
when at peace. But while we are contending for the right and 
duty of giving warning on the part of the belligerent nations 
why do we not take heed of the warning at home and keep off 
belligerent armed vessels? I am for heeding the warning at 
home, and think it should be heeded abroad. 

Senator Stone, of Missouri, the chairman of the Committec 
on Foreign Relations, became alarmed over the situation and 
on February 21 had a conversation with the President about it. 
This conversation led Senator Srone to write the following let- 
ter, February 24, to the President: 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Since Senator Kern, Mr. FLoop, and I talked 
with you on Monday evening, I am more troubled than I have been 
for many a day. I have not felt authorized to repeat our conversa- 
tion, but I have attempted, in response to numerous inquiries from my) 
colleagues, to state to them, within the confidence that they shoul:! 
observe, my general understanding of your attitude. I have stated 
my understanding of your attitude to be substantially as follows: 

That while you would deeply regret the rejection by Great Britain 


of Mr. Lansing’s proposal for the disarmament of merchant vessels 
of the allies with the understanding that Germany and her allies would 


It is thought by some ! not fire upon a merchant ship if she hauled to when summoned, not 
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attempting to escape, and that the German w rships would 
ise the admitted right of visitation and capture, and would not dest: of w 
the captured ship except in circumstances that reasonably assured U Govern } 
safety of passengers and crew, you were of the opinion that if Gr during this ter 2 
Britain and her allies rejected the proposal and insisted upon ;: ng It ‘ 
her merchant ships she would be within her right under internat I t 
law. Also that you would feel disposed to allow armed vessels to op ito sti 
cleared from our ports; also that you are not favorably disposed to tl rigl and mat otl ] 
idea of this Government taking any definite steps toward preventing | who fine fa f 
American citizens from embarking upon armed merchant vessels | piece vp Wl 
Furthermore, that you would consider it your duty, if a German } very ess \ 
warship should fire upon an armed merchant vessel of the enemy upon | She can 1 
which American citizens were passengers, to hold Germany to strict | Nation and 1 
account, the natious o 
Numerous Members of the Senate and the Ilouse have called to dis spt 
cuss this subject with me. I have felt that the Members of the two | with clea 
Houses who are to deal with this grave question were entitled to know | as yor ‘ 
the situation we are confronting as I understand it to be shall g 
I think I should say to you that the Members of both Ifouses feel | yolved w : 
deeply concerned and disturbed by what they read and hear. I have } reservation 
heard of some talk to the effect that some are saying that, after all, Er ' 
it may be possible that the program of preparedness, so called, has 8. es 
some relation to such a situation as we are now called upon to meet. i The President's 1 
I have counseled all who have talked with me to keep cool; that this | q merehant vessel a ft 
whole business ts still the subject of diplomacy and that you are striy sae “7 5 
I to the utmost to bring about some peaceable adjustment, and that | oO arm Pn oa vl ” 
in the meantime Congress should be careful not to “ball up” a diplo- | lished in law of long stan Y 
situation by any kind of hasty and ill-considered ion. How- | I ig] ‘ 
\ the situation in Congress is such as to excite a sense of deep cor hat purne . 
cern in the minds of careful and thonghtful men. I have felt that it | ty; < ‘ 
due to you to say this much. | evides d ca 5 
I think you understand my personal attitude with respect to this armed \ ' 
subject. As much and as deeply as I would hate to radically disagree | Internatio ' S 
with you, I find it difficult from my sense of duty and rv sponsibility to A 1 
consent to plunge this Nation into the vortex of this world war becaus ment j 
of the unreasonable obstinacy of any of the powers, upon the one hand, | t . j 
or, on the other hand, of foolhardiness, amounting to a sort , | w » 1914 





treason against the Republic, of our people recklessly r t 
on armed belligerent ships. I can not escape the conviction t rie BCs 
would be so monstrous as to be indefensiblk the ftollowil 








i tleSiL l ol ‘ ) 

I want to be with you and to stand by you, and I mean to do so up | Kniser himself Vl Hag ) . 
to the last limit; and I want te talk with you and Secretary Lansing | I sae 
with the utmost frankness—-to confer with you and have your judg quote f 1 the editor 
ment and counsel—and I want to be kept advised as to course of | \ nation ‘ 
cvents, as it seems to me I am entitled to In In the mei me I am | 1 vessel ¢ 
striving to prevent anythirg being done by any Senator Memb What i \ 
calculated to embarrass your diplomatic negotiations. Uy » the last | d ibes I t Kk \ 
you should be left free to act diplomatically as you think for the best } wrote that ex t detin na I 
to settle the questions involved. 1 necd hardly say that my wish is to |] txet as nin s g lt iI 
help. not to hinder, you. 1907 

With the highest regard and most sympathetic consideration, [T have _* Conventi ! i to th 
the honor, Mr. President, to be, i! 

Very sincerely, yours, War. J. Stron} * By His Ma vy t G n I 
ey - e int i ted it 

In this letter the Senator states the attitude of the President d dut r 
to be that England was within her rights if she refused to | authority, ! 
disarm her merchant ships. And that armed belligerent ships | "25 
would be allowed clearance papers, and that if Germany should ‘Ey t 
fire on an armed merchantman and American lives were lost, to | OP&nttons tT 3 1 cus 
hold Germany to strict account. This is what Senator STronre Bre l | 
states is what he understood the President’s position to be, and | thorit t r ‘ t t 
the letter speaks for itself. The President replies by letter on | bY ®@ erew und ( I not t 

. . } chandise and passenger 

the same day, stating that the right to change or alter the laws j ain ey Hl tl 
of belligerent nations during the progress of the war does not without warning 
obtain, and that the right of American citizens must not be | For the purpose of sh “ the qu 
abridged, but respected and maintained. The President talks | the President had in mind ‘ e were © 1 uy 
plainly. His letter is not uncertain, and that if we acquiesced on the MeLemore resolution, I call attentio oO ey, 
in a change of the law and custom of nations in denying the | letter to Mr. Pou, member of the Rules Cor 
right of travel to our citizens we would violate the rights of I WW I 
mankind everywhere, of every nation and allegiance. That it i" } 





would make everything this Government has achieved during I learn that Mr. H 

the war meaningless and futile. That he is contending for Rules, | ee 7s 

American sovereignty. The letter of the President follows: | s a cane, wee [ 
February 24, 1916. | ae, om ( 

My Dear Senator: I very warmly appreciate your kind and frank | G ones 
letter of to-day, and feel that it calls for an equally frank reply. th; 

You are right in assuming that I shall do everything in my power | t fail to t! ! 
to keep the United States out of war. I think the country will feel | erlous 1 I tl for 
no uneasiness about my course in that respect. Through many anxious | askin mittes lp ) 
months:I have striven for that object, amid difficulties more manifold | the resolutio i to t } 
than can have been apparent upon the surface, and so far I have have recently been so mu talked about ‘ that 
succeeded. I do not doubt that I shall continue to succeed. The course | afforded an immediate opportunity for 1 | 
which the central European powers have announced their intention of at tion upon them and that all d t ind 
following in the future with regard to undersea warfare seems for the | away and our foreign relatior ( 
moment to threaten insuperable obstacles, but its apparent meaning is standin: “ie 
so manifestly inconsistent with explicit assurances recently given us by The matter is of so grave importar 
those powers with regard to their treatment of merchant vessels on | field of Executive initiative that I ven I t 
the high seas that I must believe that explanations will presently ensue | wil] not think that I am taking I 
which will put a different aspect upon it. We have had no reason to | suggestion as to the business of the I I 
question their good faith or their fidelity to their promises in the past, I 


mend it to their iz 














mediate attent . 
and I for one feel confident that we shall have none in the future. Cordially and sincerely, your \ 
But in any event our duty is clear. No nation, no group of nations 1.3. 7 > 

has the right, while war is in progress, to alter or disregard the prin- Phis letter written to Mr. Pov, \ , ) reps 
ciples which all nations have agreed upon in mitigation of the horrors | lution to be voted upon, shows just at the Pre 
and sufferings of war; and if the clear rights of American citizens | mind It was not only respectir rni to } 
should very unhappily be abridged or denied by any such action, we | UU: oad oe ee , 
should, it seems to me, have in honor no choice as to what our own | travel on belligerent ships, b uso tO 
course should be. | was being circulated in the capitals of foreign p 


For my own part I can not consent to any abridgment of the rights Congress of the United States 31 l 
of American citizens in any respect. The honor and self-respect of the tg, eee Gy his for a I t] 
Nation is involved. We covet peace, and shall preserve it at any cost the President in his for . Sapte 
but the loss of honor. To forbid our people to exercise their rights | district would not want me to 
for fear we might be called upon to vindicate them would be a deep ( 
humiliation, indeed. It would be an implicit, all but an explicit, a: “qgatee a} 1 t} ’ 
quiescence in the violation of the rights of mankind everywhere and of his right to go BOLUGU nd tra : : 
whatever nation or allegiance. It would be a deliberate abdication | Chant vessel and lose his life But 


some overzealous citizen 
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district and State. It the War of the Rebellion Michigan sent 
90,000 of her citizens to the front out of a population of only 
750,000 And should the occasion ever require our country to 
make the sacrifice Michigan will do her patriotic duty to main- 
tain the dignity and uphold the honor of the Nation. 


The text of the McLemore resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United States do, 
and it hereby solemnly does, request the President to warn all American 
itizens within the borders of the United States or its possessions 
or elsewhere to refrain from traveling on any and all ships of any 
and all of the powers now or in future at war which ship or ships 


mount guns, whether such ship be frankly avowed a part of the 








naval forces of the power whose flag it flies, or shall be called a mer- 


chant ship or otherwise, and whether such gun or guns or other arima- 
t a 


mer be called * offensive or “defensive”; and in case American 

itizens do travel on such armed belligerent ships that they do so at 

the House expresses the determination of the people and Gov 

I ‘ of the United States both to uphold all American rights and 

to exercise care, consideration, and wisdom in avoiding actions which 

tend to bring American citizens and American interests into the zone 
onflict, where the passions of war are raging 





The action taken by Congress not only shows that in great 
nternational questions it stands by the President, who has 
these questions to solve, but it also serves to notify all the 
people that the United States does not want them to travel on 
armed ships. And I hope the wishes of the people will be 
respected by thein. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the force and the 
logic of the arguments against both the adoption of the rule and 
the laying of the resolution on the table. But despite logic I 
believe that the issue before us is generally looked upon by the 
people of this country and of the world as whether we shall 
vote confidence or lack of confidence in the President in the 
present crisis of his negotiations with Germany. I do not 
pretend to have much confidence in either the foreign or the 
domestic policy of this administration. It has often been sug- 
gested to me from that side of the House that my participation 
in debate here is not always from a purely nonpartisan stand- 
point. But since the outbreak of this war I have not uttered 
a word of criticism of our foreign policy. I have felt that as 
long as it was tolerable it was more important in such serious 
times that Americans should show a united front toward the 
world than that deserved criticism should be expressed. 

In the present juncture I am thoroughly in accord with the 
President’s position that neutrals have the right to travel in 
safety on the ships of belligerents, though armed for defense. 
That is a well-established dvctrine of international law, sanc- 
tioned by the decisions of our Supreme Court. And that is the 
practical issue before us now. I do not think good judgment 
has been shown in the method of bringing it before us. The 
woeful weakness of tactics was illustrated by the fiasco in the 
Senate, and I regret that the exact issue is not placed before 
us more explicitly to-day. Whether it is accidental or in- 
tentional, whether the administration leaders have bungled or 
are disingenuous and do not dare to face a clear issue, I can 
not say. 

This is not, as is generally believed, a mere resolution of 
warning and caution. 4 resolution which meant only that 
would have little opposition. I certainly think no American 
ought to sail on an armed merchantman and risk involving his 
country in serious complications except in case of stringent 
necessity. But the McLemore resolution does not mean simply 
that Congress disapproves such sailing. It says explicitly that 
he sails at his own risk. Qur pretection is withdrawn from 
him. <A citizen of the United States fleeing for his life from 
Turkey, for instance, and taking passage wherever he can find 
a ship, will not be protected in the right which the law of the 
world and of his country assures to him. To such a resolution 
I am unalternbly opposed. The fault I have found with this 
administration has not been that it was tee bold in the assertion 
of the rights of neutrals but that it has been too timid and 
irresolute and vacillating toward both sides in the war. Our 


| 


people in our Republic than those of my | 


concerned over property and profits and dollars and not for 
principles or ideals. We are recognized as the one great neutral 
nation. If the rights of neutrals, which all the warring nations 
are constantly trying to infringe, diminish, and break down 
are to be maintained anywhere, it must be by us. And so ther: 
rests on us a grave responsibility not only for the richts of 
American citizens and commerce but that all the rights of 
neutrals established by the growth of centuries should be 
spected. 

I think our course has been based too exclusively on 
injury to our citizens and not enough on the injury to inter 
tional law which establishes the rights of our citizens 
whose infraction is a menace against all rights. Both sides ¢ 
this conflict huve shown a disposition to ignore these righ 
and against both sides we ought to resolutely assert them. I! 
the case were reversed and we were at war and England 
France and Germany at peace, do you think we would | 
allowed to set up the claim that international law should 
changed for our convenience? We do not need to speculiat: 
we have the record to convince us. In 1861, when Mason a 
Slidell were takén from the Trent, you remember _the )p 
emptory and threatening manner in which Great Britain showe 
her resentment. France and Prussia were not concerned, excep 
as disinterested neutrals, yet both of them protested to 1 
Government. Prussia was not a sea power or a maritin 
nation—our conduct could little affect her—vet Count Ber 
storff—I presume an ancestor of the present distinguished Ger 
man ambassador—sent on behalf of Prussia a formal notice t 
our Government that, if the action of Capt. Wilkes was autho 
ized by the United States Governmert, “we should find our 
selves constrained to see in it not an isolated fact but a publi 
menace offered to the existing rights of neutrals.” 

We to-day owe it not only to our citizens but we owe it to 
humanity and the world that some one shall uphold the rights 
of all neutrals, and that they shall not be overwhelmed and 
subinerged under this universal deluge of brute force. 

It is argued that the invention of the submarine has broughi 
new conditions and that international law must be changed to 
meet them. To that there are two answers: One is that we. 4 
neutral, have a right to insist upon the old rules until new ones 
are agreed upon and not simply asserted by one side in the 
conflict; the other is that we may well hope that when the 
new rules of international law are agreed upon they will 
declare that, while the lurking and deadly submarine is a justifi- 
able instrument against men-of-war, it is not a fit weapon 
ugainst merchantmen, whose passengers and crews it has no 
means of saving. 

I hope the administration will resolutely uphold the rights 
of all neutrals to travel on merchantmen armed for defense, as 
established by general international law and our Supreme Court, 
and, to support the administration in that policy, I shall vote 
to table this resolution. 





The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


TON. WILLIAM R.GREEN, 


OF IOWA, 


Is tHe House or RepreseNnrATIvVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the question before us is 
very simple: The President, through the State Department, 
on January 18, in a note to foreign powers, said that the 
placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date cquld only 
be explained on the ground of a purpose of being used against 
submarines, that any armament on a merchant vessel would 
seem to have the character of an offensive armament, and that 
the reasonable rule was that a merchant vessel carrying an ar- 
mament of any sert should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser. 
The allied powers rejected this contention ; thereupon the Presi- 
dent not only reversed his position, but called upon Congress to 
sustain him in such action, on the ground that the course which 
he himself had advocated was an abandonment of American 
rights and subversive of American honor. The statement which 
1 have made is for the most part a literal quotation from the 
note sent out by Secretary Lansing. Where it differs at all it 
is merely in abbreviation and not the slightest in meaning. 

This position taken by the President in the middle of Jan- 


conduct has brought upon us the repreach that we have been | uary was far stronger than any ever taken so far by any 
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Member of this House, for it would have made necessary the | terrible retribution overtook st ‘ 
detention as auxiliary cruisers all armed merchantmen be-j this, and would first try t \ 
longing to belligerents. There is no necessity that I si maa hemes which are being devas L by cru 
determine whether I would have followed him to that exte } of which only a mons in | enp I 
but I am lost in astonishment that he y I uld exp et this Hoi ndministration will do this it 
to follow him in the astounding change which he has made in | support. When we think of t 
his reasoning and in his policy. ; that have been heaped upon us | 

It is idle and useless to say that the rights of merchantmen | Mexico and on our Mexican bord 
to arm has never been questioned, when it was abandoned by } shrinks into absolute insig ‘ 
our own State Department, disputed by lawyers, and denied by | Mr. Speaker, I have no patience : 
publicists. The most favorable claim that could be made for }; which does not look int os ; oh he [ 
this rule would be that, although doubted and denied, it | dent first announced is absolutely nm 
had existed in the past and ought to be continued in the future. | that which he now proposes, suicid: I 
The President, however, has said that the honor and self- | involved in war with a first-class \ 
respect of the Nation are it volved. If so, no man more firmly | would dare attael ‘ 1 | 


than I would insist upon their preservation; but when, Mr. | marines. To establis! 
Speaker, did our honor become involved in hazy, doubtful, and | could not be dist 


t neuis ‘ 

lf f-abandoned principles? When did it become a patriotic act | the latter from one that det 
i encourage our citizens to recklessly and needlessly expose | most valuablh eapon. If ) ‘ 
themselves on foreign territory—the deck of a forcign ship— | Members of this Hou | 
to the perils of warfare, either legitimate or illegitimate? These | who have been s! y . 
are new definitions of honor and patriotism, adopted, I fear, | up, will be the first to ask i) 
bv some who have failed to see that they have been invented to self. 
build up the waning political fortunes of their ori: = Ree I | It has oft ) 1 t 
ean understand how Members on the other side, shackled by | Europe had had an epp 
party ties and driven by the party lash, may vote against their | rible war, which alread P 
judgment on this matter, but I have yet to comprehend how | ties which this old world has so * endured. wh , 
Members of my own party can be so misled by hollow phrases | taken place. When 1 support s 1 support, are 
which neither express the fact nor appesl to the reason. | in proper form warning Americans to kee} off the arme 

The President says that if we fail to adopt his conclusion ! of the belligerenis, I am not abridging rigl I 
it would be an “abdication of our hitherto proud position as | pressing the right of the people at large to have s 
spokesman.” Mr. Speaker, how tired we have become of the | say as to whether foolhardy per ho } ; es 


mi of this word “ proud ” since we learned last year that we | sense to look out for their P mn ‘ { ! 


were too proud to fight for anything, and now find that we are | for the interest of their country shall be permitted to 
so proud that we are to create some fancied issue in order | and recklessly put this country in 2 position so t] ‘ 
that we may fight. | or an ignominious retreat will result. Whe ; 

The cry has been raised “ Support the President in interna- | must come, I want it to be based, and I belie ' 
tional difficulties.” Mr. Speaker, under this administration we | it to be based, upe 4 substantial 
have heard this cry before and this House has harkened to it | one manufactured for political purposi 


too often. It supported the President by furnishing him with 
the means to perpetrate the colossal blunder of assaulting Vera see a 

Cruz whereby nothing was gained except to promote the interest ({merican Neutrality. 
ot Villa, one of the most bloodthirsty villains that ever cursed 
God's footstool, and to sow the seeds of hatred which this gen- 
eration will never live to see uprooted. How many Members 
are there in this House who then gave the President their vote 
that do not regret it? We have been compelled to follow the } , . ee ‘ 
President through the alternate retreats and advances of his | i] ()\ ‘ I 15 D N IY L, I; Rn J ‘ II LI, 


Mexican policy and its tortuous and devious course until at 
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) Cc \ ( 
last it has become so inextricably involved that neither he nor ei ante 
Congress can tell what the future has in store for us except Ix rae House or Represenrarivi 
that it is sure to bring further trouble and probably will result | Monday. March 13. 191 
in war. Shall we permit the European situation to fall into See cre ye een 
the same condition? } Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to | 
What if we grant, as you may, that in fact this right exists? | desire to insert in the Recorp an appeal by the President 


How does it abridge or deny it if we tell those who claim the | United States to the citizens of the Republic, requesting tl 
right that it is not well at this time to exercise it? Our citizens | assistance in maintaining a state of neutrality during the pi 
went into Mexico when it was a peaceable country. They were | ent European war, originally presented to ft) 
there with rights that were unquestioned and unchallenged, but | Senate August 20, 1914: 

they were warned to leave and abandon their property. Shall 


i@ United St 


“AMERICAN NEI 





| 
we now listen to the same voice which issued this command AN APPEAL BY 1 ES OF TH ‘ ; 
when we are told that to warn our citizens off all armed ships | “on THE PEPUBLIC, REC i , ‘ 
would be a dishonorable abandonment of our rights? } STATE OF NEUTRALITY DURING THE PRESENT | =e ame 
The State Department for some time has been advising our} ‘My fellow countrymen, I suppose that every thought 
citizens not to go abroad, and refusing passports even to persons | man in America has asked himself, during these last 1 


who desired to go abroad for business purposes. JT know of one | weeks, what influence the European war may exert upon 
case where a passport was refused to a party who wished to | United States, and I take the liberty of addressing a f 
, go to London on urgent business; and only newspaper corre- | to you in order to point out that it is entirely within 
spondents are given passports to visit the scenes of the conflict. | choice what its effects upon us will be and to urg 
The resolutions warning our citizens to keep off of armed vessels, | upon you the sort of speech and conduct which will b 
and resolutions that were introduced refusing passports to citi- | sus urd the Nation against distress and disaster. 
zens who took passage on such vessels, are merely in line with ‘The effect of the war upon the United St 


Lié 


what was the policy of the administration until very recently. | upon what American citizens say and do. Every man who} 
If the authors of these resolutions are to be censured as being | loves America will act and speak in the true spirit of neu 
: disposed to give up some right of this Nation or in some w: Ly which is the spirit of impartiality : nd fairn and friendlir 
; infringe upen its honor, then not only Secretary Lansing but | to all concerned. The sprit of the Nation in this critical 
the President himself was subject six weeks ago to the same | will be determined largely by what individu Is and 
censure for the same reasons. Those whose argument consists | those gathered in public meetings do and say, upon what 1 
mostly of epithets directed at those who favor a warning reso- | papers and magazines contain, upon what 1 st utt 
i lution seem te forget that their denunciations apply more | their pulpits, and men proclaim as their 0] IS ¢ 
; Strongly to the administration than to anyone else. | “The people of the United States are « n from 
I have always been re: idy to go further than the administra- | tions, and chiefly from the nations noy ea 
tion in maintaining our honor and self-respect. Our citizens | and inevitable that there should be 
have been cruelly murdered in their own homes and in their | ee and desire among them with re d to 
own land, I would strike hard, fast, and far until a swift and | circumstances of the conflict. 











another, to succeed in the momentous struggie. 
to excite passion and difficult to allay it. Those responsible for 
exciting it will assume a heavy responsibility—responsibility for 
no less a thing than that the people of the United States, whose 


love of their country and whose loyalty to its Government should 


unite them as Americans all, bound in honor and affection to 
think first of her and her interests, may be divided in camps 
of hostile opinion, hot against each other, involved in the war 
itself in impulse and opinion if not in action 


would be fatal to our peace of mind 
and might seriously stand in the way of the proper performance 


Such divisions among us 


of our duty as the one great Nation at peace, the one people 
holding itself ready to play a part of impartial mediation and 


speak the counsels of peace and accommodation, not as a pur- 
tisan but as a friend. 

“TI venture, therefore, my fellow countrymen, to speak a 
solemn word of warning to you against that deepest, most subtle, 
most essential breach of neutrality which may spring out of 
partisanship, out passionately taking sides. The United 
States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during these 
days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our senti- 
ments as Well as upon every transaction that might be construed 
as a preference of one party to the struggle before another. 

‘My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel sure, the 
earnest wish and purpose of every thoughtful American that this 
vreat country ours, which of course, the first in our 
thoughts and in our hearts, should show herself in this time of 
peculiar trial a Nation fit beyond others to exhibit the fine poise 


of 


ol 1s, 


of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the effi- 
ciency of dispassionate action; a Nation that neither sits in 
judgment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels 


and which keeps herself fit and free to do what is honest and 
disinterested and truly serviceable for the peace of the world. 

“Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraints 
which will bring to our people the happiness and the great and 
lasting influence for peace we covet for them?” 

Since this appeal was -first made, the situation has become 
far more acute, and I desire fits reprint in the hope that every 
itizen of the Republic may read it now. 





The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HO’.. “hiro Sraez. 
OF MISSOURI, 
In ros Hovusr or RepresENtTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the rule under which we are op- 


erating in the consideration of this resolution gives to but few 
of the Members an opportunity to present their views upon this 
important question. Therefore I take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to extend my remarks for the purpose of making of ree- 
ord the substance of what the greater part of my constituency 


believe with reference thereto. I have received many communi- 


cations advising me how I should vote upon the question of | 
warning | 
Americans to stay off of merchant vessels that are armed and | 


whether or not Congress should pass a_ resolution 
belonging to belligerent nations. The majority of this House, 
however, has refused us an opportunity to vote directly upon 
this question, but are compelling us, under this special rule, 
to vote yes or ho upon tabling the McLemore resolution. Many 
Members state that they can vote to table this resolution and yet 
not vote against warning Americans to stay off these fighting 
it appears that the party in power has finally declined 
to face the real issue and are giving themselves to quibbling, as 
is their custom. 

I can not take the space in the Recorp to present the views 
of all those who have written or telegraphed me. However, 
since I am against tabling the McLemore resolution, I will do 
my constituents, who are opposed to my action, the honor of 
printing all of their communications to me upon the subject, 
which are as follows: 


ships, 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Merch 1, 1916. 


Hon. L, C. Drtr, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Speaking for six other Republicans—voters in your district—we 


desire you te stand witb the President, and oppose those other cowardly 


It will be easy | 
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Congressmen 
aggression. 


who are opposing him in his stand against 


German 


S. L. Gr 


LBEI 


Sr. Louis, Mo., February 26, 191 


Hon. L. C. Dysr, 
Washington, D. 

My Dear Mr. Dyer: I do most sincerely hope you will be able ¢ 
your way clear to support President Wilson in the position | 
taken, regarding our relafions with Germany. 

I also earbpestly hope that every effort will be put forth to 
this country in a condition of preparedness. The United States sh 
now have a Navy which would command the respect of the world 
it seems to me we should have a well-trained and well-equipped <A 
of sufficient size which would also command the respect of 
nations. 

I feel that preparedness, in its fullest sense, is the greatest insur 
for peace and prosperity which Congress can give to the Am: 
people. 

Most sincerely, H. 


0. 


ca BARTLE 
Str. Lovis, Mo., February 24, 
Hon. L. C. Dyur, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Duar Srr: A resolution has been introduced in Congress to 
Americans the right to travel on armed merchantmen of belligerer: 
Are you going to deprive your fellow citizens of a right which 
have been willing to fight and die for during the past 100 years 
Is our Congress becoming spineless now, at this eleventh hour’ 
you going toe have the United States submit igneminiously to a 
which can not distinguish between honorable wartare and murd 
Do vou wish our country to be held in contempt by the allie 
the neutrals of the world? 
Do you wish our country to be held in contempt by those arc] 
derers, the Teutons and their Mohammedan allies? 
These are a few things for you. as Representative of the p 
of the twelfth Missouri district, to think about. 
I believe in you to the extent that when the hour to vote ‘« 
I believe you will be found supporting our President. 
Respectfully, 
L. JouN WEx! 


St. Lovis, Mo., February 28, 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: | wish to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed lk 
of February 5 and other dates, and to thank you for the Gover 
publications I asked for. which have all arrived 

I heartily approve of President Wilson's letter of Febr 
answer to Senator StTone’s milk-and-water letter. If this counts 
to be any further Bryanized and Kitchinized, every red-blooded A 
can must hang his head in shame. I trust you will not Meek: 
A manly upholding of American ideals and American bonor wit 
reference to German votes is imperative at this time. There 
many spies and traitors now abroad in this country. I am ¢g 
in favor of a tariff commission and taking the tariff out of politi 
it can be done. I! earnestly ask you to stand for humanity and 
honor of America and the rights of American citizens wi 
may be. I approve the stand taken by Senator Lovce and hope « 
tepublican Senator and Representative will stand with him. 

Yours, very truly, 


iary 





jorever 


JOHN A. GILLIA) 
THp SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co.,, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 26, 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sir: I hope that you will see your way clear to give thor 
and absolute support to the President in his position affecting 
attitude of this Government toward submarine warfare. Whil 
great majority of true Americans desire peace, we do not want 
without honor. 

Yours, very truly, B. B. CAMERON, 
District Mana 


Those who have written and wired me urging me to 
against tabling the McLemore resolution are more than 2,000 
can not make mention of the protests of but a few of thes 
which are as follows: 

St. Louis, Mo., Pebruary 29, 1 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

May I venture to suggest for your consideration a certain aspect 
the armed-ship question which President Wilson seems to ignore? 

The position of Germany is this: It has a right, fully recognized 
international law, to capture and, ff necessary, te destroy enemy 
chapt ships whenever it has the power to do so, provided it protects 
Passengers and crew. It may accomplish such capture and destruction 
by any appropriate means. The submarine ts not only a proper inst 
ment of war, but the only one available to Germany at the present 
time. Germany undertakes in the use of this weapon to refrain fron 
unnecessary violence and to guard the safety of passengers and crew 
whenever the merchant ship is not armed. It can not undertak 
warn an armed merchant ship, because it can not do so witheut in’ 
ing the destruction of its own boat. For these reasons it requests the 





United States to prevent its citizens from traveling on armed merchant 
ships belonging to England in order that they may not incur the 


dangers necessarily incident to the voyage. 

Mr. Wilson refuses te comply with this request, insisting that Amer 
icans have, by {mmemorial custom and established international W, 
the right to travel by sea op merchant ships of belligerents, and that 
Germany shall not imperil their safety by the use of any engine of war, 
however useful it may be against an enemy's power. 

Who is right? The following facts are incontrovertible: The mer- 
chant ships of England are engaged in carrying immense quantities of 
munitions, which will be employed for the destruction of German 
armies. It has caused these ships to be armed, not for the protection 
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hd eZ 
nee , 
‘ngers, since Germany offers protection if they be | But where is t 
ction of the ships and cargoes. G yi if ever 
1 wt testroy these ships, provided 1 ing | lav rher ! 
t can not destroy them if warning be required upon tt 
} | that Germany shall not employ the onl oO g 
s in the only manner possible against arn 
munitions of war, in order that our « : 
ships, where the effect of their preser is to ‘ t 
ous and protect them from destruction ] D i 
uation, however unjust, that while v | I t f Ww ! ‘ 
is we are ib reality bent upon protect : t Ww , | 
rofitable to vs? Gur citizens are nut bound tot [fo mentior t} \ 
arrying munitions. They have no natu right to | we 
ple of policy or duty requires us to protect thr troy vv 
nto an unnecessary perll, whe the result « t ri l beg to re 
jurious to a belligerent? We pretend to neutrality. | Your 
ot only permit but to insist that our citi Shall | 
ld for the protection of munitions of war destined for 
| 
truly “ RE. He I ERG! Pion. %. C.D 
Sr. Lovrs, Marcel 16. | 
Mr. L. C. Dyer, M. C., Dear § I rece d 
Washington, D.C. } you suggest hat > < I 
Sir: Your letter of February 5, 1916, duly re: me, and I des a I ’ t 
to take advantage of the invitation extended to gi you wy opinion ‘on Tries a ne y 
a question o* the gravest importance which is now before Congress, the Oa ee roa ‘ ; 
attitude of our country toward the warring European nations t Drontdont : 
Submarine warfare is a new invention being tried out for tl first aes gr : 
time, anJj such rules and regulations as have been in effect between war er Uni :s 
ring countries in the past have not been formu! 1 with a view to | ° 1 manees ,veates 
dealing with submarine warfare, and are, therefore, not to be relied | gyi. oy - a . 
upon. It would seem that Germany has had much the better of this | ) 4 > an es 
method of warfare up to the present time and that the allied powers me ta mes gee 
have not been able to successfully contend with that country and are | 0 S'JNC Sill ; 
therefore arming their merchant vessels, and such arming of itsel besise oe a ee ee eee ee oe : 
implies either attack or defense, and they can be used as armed aux ee : 
iliary vessels if occasion should require. I therefore believe our stand Se a a ; ae : 
on this question should be that such armed merchant vessels entering eae ao s ' : —— 
our ports should be interned or, if not, notice should be given to the | “7. of tl tuation and ir ' tl 
world that the necessities of submarine warfare have brought about | gning have been equipp i with aa = 
this arming of merchant vessels, and until such time as the nations of | oe og ey af adhe seg ape or Pee 
the world agree upon laws governing this method of warfare the citi of #t cbs ie } See ae a eee hs ee, 
gens of our country should be warned that such vessels are liable to | O° (OOS° Pips oeibs cated HPon fo use to 
come into combat with otber vesscis, and that as American citizens | , sy dan then ehadas heouaans 4 nape + ieeg ee 
with the welfare of the country at heart, they should avoid taking ak , egg : ae th a none Tiger” gr — i 
passage on such vessels, thus avoiding any occasion for entangling i. te rey Mas oa waned beige oo 
our country in any controversies with the warring powers as to the | )oocinta aie a lisa ate Sa’ “Pikes soda 
loss of their lives or property. The infinitesimally smal] proportion of | P‘ at a. ane oa eli aoa : - 
our people desiring to travel on the high seas at this time should not | Jo... as that they have to fire pot ee eee ‘ 
be allowed to endanger the tranquillity of our relations with the se, "wowed > nes if it a and ee oa < 
eral powers. There are vessels sailing under our flag which can and | ‘\00 to await a Shot from an enemy. weet 
should be used. ; UF a 4 walt a sh t fi ne a 4 . 
Our country, by maintaining its present neutral position, will, by | DY;SUCr US ft ee ed SS on en eae een 
the force of events, become the first nation in the world in every re — P = ail ae itl aan a acca aie ae 
spect, and I can conceive of no possible excuse for us to become em- | peechantmen art 3 a ae 
broiled in this warfare, and I believe I express the feelings of my | ™ If evan ied Se ee eee 
friends and acquaintances when I say that we should avoid entering | ;,-0,.) “p sg Mie enema ve icra 
into this contreversy by reason of present conditions. yet oa wit? ral Gatekee ae Bynes p+ Rncwacal ype 
Six generations back on both sides of my family are born American | }, ¥ chine & ated neem dete a — gk he 
citizens, which entitles me to speak from a neutral point of view, and | yam snk anata icin Haan Stent: trastien or be 7 , 
I trust you will feel the same way and record your vote accordingly. Se ees bn ened edt seat aoe 4 : 
With best wishes, | = ; in ee I one i 2 1 
Yours, truly, C. A. VINNEDGR, nee Ga” aeBien "2 Bea gee Bike a eee sa 
611 Maryland Avenue. Bol gd Bk er itch: aghgg co! apg thea i apadagmey: Shara Pile bac , 
. a : | ports and neutral ports. There are m: ther similiar case W 
; indeed tamely submitted to have our entire on ‘ 
St. Louris, February 21, 1916. | subjected to the supervision of Great Britain In fact 
Hon. L. C. Dryer, la move on the sea ¢ by the g Q | 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. the case. all talk about a desire ) our part ' 
Dear Mr. Dryer: According to the Paris convention of 1856, armed of the seas seems insincere and the 
merchant vessels have no legal status. Their right to carry arms for | national w means nothin 
defense is only the right of usage. In former times nearly all mer- | Sin we have almly s ad t I 
ehantmen carried guns for defense against pirates. As piracy has dis- | commerce, even when sailing undet r own flag, t 
appeared over a century ago, this custom disappeared by and by. As | we need not, in my judgement, become*: ted abe 
a matter of fact, none of the large liners of the world carried guns | our citizens who trave! on an armed ship of the ot 
for decades. You may inquire at the port of New York when the last | looks too much as though we were mor tereste n p 
armed merchantman left the harbor before this war. The question | flag of one of the be rents than w prote 0 
would be different if the merchant steamers had been carrying arms | I take the liberty of incl I P } 
before and would be asked now to give them up. As a matter of fact, | I. Hf. Lionberger and published in t lim rt 
they have been armed only after the outbreak of the war. They have | to clearly ex} 5 tl tion i t ed 
therefore changed their international status. This is the correct in Yours, very truly 
terpretation not, as the Globe stated some days ago, that by for P. 1 
bidding arming of merchant vessels the international law would be 
changed during the war. 
Even if the right of merchantmen to carry guns for purposes of de- { \ 
fense only should be acknowledged, this right can not be insisted upon | ,, Se 
any longer by a nation that has instructed all its armed vessels to Hon J ever 
attack ships of the enemy at sight. This order of council makes of | ~aieae 
every armed vessel a warship, and Germany has not only the right but | Dear SIR: 
the duty to consider and treat it as such. We, under the same circum- | its emphatl I 
stances, would certainly act the same. Just let us suppose that we had | senior Sen: i 
war with Japan, and that Japan would arm all its merchantmen and | affairs. The effor ! 
instruct them to open fire as soon as they see a submarine carrying | cles in the ex 
the American flag. Would then the American people be willing that | of the advice 
our submarines be instructed to continue to consider such merchantmen | American dem a | 
as peaceable vessels and wait until attacked? |} decision fn for 
As precedence three instances may be mentioned. In the beginning | Matter how \ 
of the Russo-Japanese War England issued a proclamation warning its | } vest of da I 
citizens not to take passage on vessels belonging to a belligerent nation. se cour gi 
This warning pertained to all vessels whether armed or not. Soon after | cedure. Not i nt the ¢ 
the outbreak of the Mexican revolution President Wilson warned the | tiv n the present matter is eminently | t tl 
Americans residing there to evacuate a land where they had their | and unsatisfacto result i the f I 
possessions and investments and had been following their vo ions. | tions has led us te t might en 
Our citizens have no possessions or investment on armed vessels of | method of procedure in our £ pean afl 
belligerent nations. Just lately Sweden has issued a proclamation We trust that in this crisis, of suct eeD gnificar { 
warning its citizens against boarding armed merchantmen. il-being of this Republic you will f t pe e te 
Just as our citizens have been used as cover on munition ships and | legitimate way the senior Senator from Miss« t 
their lives sacrificed they shall be used from now on as cover on | he has taken, in erder that he may be able to 
English warships under the disguise of merchantmen. Will the Amer- | princip which ! hamp 
icaus always remain blind to these simple facts? Yours, truly, 
Our Government has permitted armed Italian merchantmen to leave CATHOLIC U 


port upon the promise that the guns are to be used only for defense. M. I c,d f 
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Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, the Hon. Rosperr NewtTon PAGre, a Democrat 
und a Representative in this House from the seventh district 
of that State for going on 14 years, said, in a public statement, 
that— 

Jesus Christ never uttered a more profound truth than when he 
declared, ‘‘ Where your treasure is there will your heart be also.” The 
loan of $500,000,000 to England by the American capitalists, to say noth- 
ing of the profits of munition manufacturers, has destroyed the 
semblance even of neutrality in the United States and will probably lead 
us into war. 

Another distinguished Democrat, the Hon. THomMAs P. GorE, 
United States Senator from Oklahoma, said in the Senate a few 
days ago that he understood the President to have said that it 
would be a good thing for humanity if the United States could 
get into this war. By doing so the war would be ended in a few 
months. 


I do not know whether the President ever made such a state- 
ment, but I do truly believe that he is not maintaining a neutral 
policy as regards the present war. I also believe that he would 
not regret this country becoming involved in a war with Ger- 
many. This is going a good ways to say that of the President 
of the United States, but, all things considered, I have no doubt 
of it in my own mind, and I shall not have upon my head the 
blood of my fellow Americans by refusing to do that which, in 
common justice, honor, and right, I feel deeply my duty to do. 

To me the important question here is, Should a neutral Govy- 
ernment place itself in a position whereby, through the conse- 
quences of an act of an alien over which it has no control and 
Which may result in injury or death of its citizens, it is to be 
made 2a cause of war, or permit its citizens to assume such 
risks under the idea that their safety is provided for by interna- 
tional law through the backing of their Government? Common 
sense would seem to indicate that the policy of a neutral, where 
questions of war are involved, should be based on the broad 
grounds of intentional and direct invasion of its rights and not 
the incidenta! consequences of an intentionai act of a belligerent 
against an enemy. 

I do not regard a vote against tabling this resolution an un- 
neutral act or a hindrance to this country keeping out of the 
zreat European contlict with honor, I believe the opposite, and 
t am for my country and my people ip preference to any other 
nation. I do not have to, for political reasons or otherwise, 
feel called upon to vote against tabling this resolution. There 
are not many people in my district of German birth or of Ger- 
ian nationality. They are few in number as compared with 
the great majority. My opinion is based entirely upon what I 
conceive to be my sworn duty under all the circumstances as 
a Member of the American Congress. 

The Washington Post, an independent and genuine American 
newspaper, under date of February 29, has the following edi- 
torial, Which fairly states my position with reference to this 
question of warning armed merchant ships of belligerent nations, 
to Wit: 


The United States Government now has in its possession evidence 
tending to show that British megchant vessels are armed with effective 
guns, manned by trained gun crews instructed to fire upon enemy sub- 
marines. Basing ts action upon this evidence, the German Government 
has advised the United States that after midnight to-night it will sink 
armed enemy merchantmen. 

If a merchantman attacks a war vessel, the latter certainly has the 
right to sink the merchantman if it can. 

The attempt by Great Britain to make war vessels of its merchantmen 
and at the same time to claim immunity for them because they are 
“peaceful vessels’ is a fatal error which will lead to the sacrifice of 
many innocent lives. 

Why should there be any sacrifice of American lives in such a situa- 
tion? Why should not American travelers be warned of the facts? Why 
should they not be told to beware of taking passage on a vessel which 
may turn out to be a fighting ship instead of a peaceful one? 

The situation that will develop to-morrow is a condition and not a 
theory. An American has a right to travel on any merchant vessel. 
In theory he is safe. If he exercises this right by taking passage on a 
British armed merchantman, he is in deadly danger. 

It is the fact and not the theory which disturbs the American people 
and causes them to urge their Representatives in Congress to warn 
American citizens to keep out of danger. 

Many British vessels are being destroyed by floating mines in the 
harbors and channels. Innocent lives are being sacrificed. Is it not 
the part of common sense to avoid these mines and to warn passen- 
gers of the danger? In theory there should be no floating mines, as it 
is a crime against humanity for any belligerent to sow such mines in 
the path of commerce. But since the theory is set aside by the fact 
ne the mines are there, surely there should be recognition of the 
act. 

The American people see with a practical eye. They see that they 
can not hope to make European nations conform to international law. 
All the nations at war have violated the law. Americans are concerned 
with the saving of life and the avoidance of war. If they can save life 
and avoid war by keeping citizens out of the war zone, away from 
floating mines, submarines, and bogus merchantmen, they are in favor 
of that course. 

Germany has reiterated its assurance that unarmed belligerent mer- 
chantment will not be sunk without providing for the safety of passen- 
gers and crews. Neutral vessels will not be sunk in any case. Afiy 
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, prudent American, therefore, will be careful to avoid armed belligerent 
merchantmen if he is advised of the situation. 

On certain kinds of ships Americans are safe. On others they are 
in danger. Certainly the Government can safeguard the lives of its 
citizens by pointing out which ships are safe and which are dangerous 
— any surrender of national rights or any besmirching of national 

onor. 





Commeree on the Missouri River. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 
OF TEXAS, 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, March 13, 1916. 
Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 


> 


extend my remarks in the Recorp, I will insert the following 
House resolution and letters: 


House resolution 161. 
Whereas on April 22, 1915, Lieut. Col. Herbert Deakyne, of the Corps 


of Army Engineers, pursuant to a law for reexamination, reported 
to the Chief of Engineers that “‘ the present and reasonably prospective 
commerce on the Missouri River between Kansas City and the mouth 
is not sufficient to warrant the continuance of the present project.’ 
and apart from snagging “ that all other work be stopped”; and 
Whereas said report was forwarded by Col. C. McD. Townsend, division 
engineer, chairman of the Mississippi River Commission, who con 
curred in the opinion of the district officer, that the existing com 
merce is not sufficient to justify the permanent improvement of the 
Missouri River from Kansas City to its mouth, but recommended a 
a ‘aaa ta small appropriation for snagging and maintenance; 
an 
Whereas said report was Lased upon the fact that, notwithstanding 
$20,000,000 heretofore spent on the entire river, navigation had 
practically disappeared; that the proposed project involved a further 
appropriation and expenditure of $14,000,000 more; that the average 
cost to the Government from interest charges and maintenance wil! 
be $1,100,000 annually; that the total saving in freight charges on 
the insignificant commerce of 1913 was about $10,000 (p. 11). or 
a prospective direct annual loss to the Government of $1,090,000 
annually for the 400-mile stretch of the Missouri River from Kansas 
City to the mouth; and 
Whereas Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend by such reports emphati 
cally protested against paying over $1,000,000 annually, in addition 
to an original investment of over $25,000,000, in order to save 
$10,000 annually for Kansas City chippers; and 
Whereas, confirming the opinion of Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend, 
Senator Burton declared, March 2, 1915, “You may spend S20.- 
000,000—yes, $30,000,000—on this project, and in spite of that 
enormous amount the traffic will diminish, because you are facing a 
condition that no policy of river improvement can reverse—the loss 
of that class of river traffic and the utilization of other agencies for 
the carrying of freight. I wish it were not so; * #* but TI 
am tired of ‘ rainbow chasing,’ and that is what this is. It is much 
worse than ‘ rainbow chasing’; it is pure, bald, unmitigated waste ” ; 





and 

Whereas on December 8, 1915, Col. W. M. Black, senior member of the 
Board of Engineers, now Chief of Engineers, reversed the aétion of 
the district and division engineers because ‘“‘a review of the entire 
situation indicates that the present grounds for continuance of this 
project are stronger than those which led to its adoption”; and 

Whereas pursuant to such report of such Chief of Engineers, overruling 
the district and division engineers, $1,500,000 has been recommended 
in the 1916 bill for the lower Missouri River; and 

Whereas no copy of said Missouri River report made by the several offi- 
cers is available for the use of Congress, due to the negligence or 
intentional withholding of such report by the present Chief of Icrazi- 
neers ; and 

Whereas Col. Deakyne has been removed from further service upon the 
Missouri River and, according to press report, has been detailed for 
duty at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., without fault or blame on his 
part save in the fact that he told the truth and tried to stop waste 
of Government funds on a useless waterway project: Now therefore 


Resolved, That the Chief of Engineers be directed forthwifh to pr 
sent to Congress the reasons for removing Col. Deakyne from his work 
on the Missouri River and further to explain fully whether the state 
ment of a self-evident truth by Col. Deakyne is subject to punishment 
by his superiors; further, that said Chief of Engineers be required 
forthwith to give full and definite reasons for overruling the report of 
Cols. Deakyne and Townsend, and for the continuance of a _ that 
has been condemned by Army engineers and by Senator Burton, the 
ablest waterway expert in the country, as pure, bald, unmitigated 
waste. 

Marca 9, 1916. 
Hon. Oscar CALLAWAY, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: 1. I notice in the ConGressIonNAL Recorp of yesterday that you 
have submitted a resolution directing that the Chief of Engineers pre- 
sent to Congress the reasons for removing Col. Deakyne from his work 
on the Missouri River. I have not seen a copy of the resolution which 
you submitted, and therefore do not know what particular details you 
desire information on, nor did I know before that you were specially 
interested in this matter. Had you made application to this office I 
should have been pleased to have answered you fully, and I trust that 
the following information will serve your purpose. 

2. The relief of Col. Deakyne from the Missouri River is a result of 
his approaching detail to the War College in August, 1916. 

3. As you are, of course. aware, the War College is located in this 
city, and is an institution for the study and investigation of military 
matters and policies. There are detailed each year to the War College 











selected from the grades of colone r 
Of this number two is the quota of the Corps of | 
Engine and at least ope of these two is usually selected from the 
grade of lieutenant colonel in the corps 
: This War College course is considered of great importa: not 
only to the officer bat to the Armg itself, and a detail to this college 
is nsidered an honor, as only those are selected who are considered to | 
ha special qualifications for the character of work required 


In order to give officer 


an opportunity to prepare for the work which will be expected of them, 
it is customary to make the selections a long time ahead, and, addi 
t if the officer has not within recent years attended the service 
schcols at Fort Leavenworth, it is customary to order him to take a 
special three-months’ course there, beginning in January of each year, 


preparatory to the regular work of the War College, which begins in 


the August following. ; 7 
6. Arrangements for the details to the War College, as I have stated, 
are usually made a considerable time in advance, and in order that 


this detail may interfere as little as possible with tbe regular routine 
duties pertaining to the corps, it is customary to send an officer to 
the War College at about the time he is completing at some station a 
tour-of the customary length, which is four years. 

7. Col. Deakyne started his tour in Kansas City in the year 
and knowing that in the ordinary course of events his tour would be 
eompleted in 1916, and having in view Col. Deakyne's specia! qualifica 
tions for the War College course, the personnel officer of the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers, as early as October, 1914, placed Col 
name on the tentative slate for the War College course to 
August, 1916 

&. Col. Deakyne was communicated with on this subject, and in March, 
1915—that is, about a year ago—be made an application in writing for 
such detail to the War College. In Apri!, 1915, therefore, his name was 
definitely placed apon the War College slate for the detail in August, 
1916, unless something unforeseen should turn up in the meantime. In 
the fall of 1915 Col. Deakyne’s name was formally submitted to The 
Adjutant Genera: for the War College detail for August, 1916, and 
also for the special three-months’ course at the Fort Leavenworth 
Service Schools for the months of January, February, and March, 1916. 

9. It will be seen from the above that Col. Deakyne’s relief from the 
Missouri River and his detail to the course now in progress at Fort 
Leavenworth and to the War College for the course beginning in August 
next has occurred in the regular routine of th War Department. 

10. Should you desire to present to Congress the information given 
in this letter, I have no objection whatever to your giving it in full, 
either by having it printed in the Recorp or otherwise, as you may 
see fit. 

Very respectfully, 


1912 


Deakyne's 
begin 


in 
in 


| 
s who are to be detailed to the War College 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


H. TAYLor, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


ae 


Marcu 11, 1916. 
The CHrpr OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Ste: I am in recelpt of a letter, dated March 9, from Col. Taylor, 
Acting Chief of Eng'neers, which purports to be in reply to a resolution 
introduced by myself asking the Chief of Engineers to present to Con 
gress reasons why Col. Deakyne was removed from work on the Mis- 
souri River; also why his report, dated April 22, 1915, is not available; 
also why Deakyne’s report, approved in substance by Col. Townsend, 
was set aside by Col. W. M. Black's report. 

Col. Taylor suggests that his letter be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and in compliance therewith I shall offer it in the Recorp, 
together with this ietter, which indicates the desirability of having 
further information on the subject. 

Pursuant toe the resolution, I desire to ask why has Col. Deakyne’s 
report been suppressed or withheld? This is a very important report 


at this SS time. A slight delay might be explained, but I under- 
stand that Deakyne made a report on April 22, 1915, recommending the 


abandonment of the $20,000,000 Missouri River project. I further 
understand his report was approved in substance by Col. C. McD. Town- 
send on May 22, 1915. I am further informed that Col. Black, acting 
for the beard, reversed Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend on December 
8. 1915. That Col. Black said in his report it would be difficult, indeed, 
to find economic justification of the cost of the Missouri River from past 
experience on other waterways in this country having similar conditions, 
and that the reason for overruling Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend is 
because “a review of the entire situation indicates that the present 
grounds for continuance of this project are stronger than those which 
led to its adoption.” 

On the strength of that statement and without —e of the Deakyne 
report for their enlightenment, I am informed the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee has recommended tn the 1916 bill $1,500,000 for the Missouri 
River project, which both Deakyne and Townsend recommend for aban- 
donment. Congress is about to pass upon this proposition, and it is 
important to know from the official reperts why the Government should 
pay $1,500,000 in 1916 for a worthless project which has been con- 
demned by Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend and which Col. Black says 
bas no economic justification. aa 

I respectfully ask, When will the report be available and by what 
means is Congress expected to intelligently pass upon this item of 
$1.500,000 contained in the bil? Second, following his report, made 
April 22, 1915, the press stated Col. Deakyne was relieved and sent to 
Leavenworth. Col. Taylor's letter purports to give reasons why Dea 
kyne was relieved and, in effect, says it is customary to order deserving 
officers to Leavenworth when proposed for the War College in order to 
take a three months’ course of schooling by way of preparation When 
was Col. Deakyne sent to Leavenworth in order to prepare for this three 
months’ schooling which has entitled bim to detail at the War College 
in August, 1916? 

I note your statement “that the War College course is considered an 
honor and only those are selected who are considered to have special 

ualifications fer the character of the work required." That being the 
act, let me ask, Did Col. Deakyne receive bis promotion because he 
tried te prevent Congress from wasting $14,000,000 more on the Mis 
souri River project. And if his frank statement of indefensible wast: 
contained in his report is true, indorsed as it was by his superior. Col. 
Townsend. then why was he overruled by Col. Black? 

If Deakyue’s judgment is good, and he is to be proposed for honorary 
distinction, is there any better place for him in which to serve his 
country than on the Missouri River, where he desires to save $14.000.000. 
or enough to float a respectable mosquito fleet for preparedness pur 
poses? If Col. Deakyne’s statement = not true and he is wrong in 
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his judgment, then why was 
according to press rep 
entirely differe: W 
Your letter indicating t 
carefully noted, and pe 
be more conducive to comfort u 
Kansas City ; but Ww ¢ 
for placing in a few senter 
$20.000.000 Missouri River w t 
be a distinct loss to the E lt Cor} 
Congress and to the untr 
Pursuant to the r itic Eg 
advise Congress when wi tl Le 
souri River project over 10 mont 
Members? Can it be had before 
$1,500,000 item for the M iri | 
give any better or more convincir 
sum of money for a usel 3 proje 
than the brief statement that wo 
justification for the expenditure 
Do you advise Congreses to sp 
River, and, if so. what reasons do ve 
you believe the Missouri River pre V 
stated in substance by such eminent g 
distinction as Col. Deakyne, elected to t W ( 
send, chairman of the Mississippi River ¢ 
This ts an important question for Cs 
| entitled to the best information whicl 
brevity of your report, abser of definit 
report from use of Congress, the 
the fact that the best thing he ever 
mention was his effort to save $14.00 
Missouri River all led me to offer t} 
that the resolution may be fairly 


standing may exist in regard to the ex 
River project. 
Very truly, yours, 


The McLemore 


tesolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HENRY 


Or 


HON. W . 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE 


Tucsday, March 7, 1911 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania Mr. § 
against laying the McLemore resolutior 
embarrass the President, but that every R 


have the privilege of fully discussing the di 
a Democratic procedure. Presumably th 
have rested in the committee if the Pr 

but, to the contrary, he wished to know the 


House relative to his policy touching the ex 


House or Represenvari\ 


nediene 


oe 


cans traveling upon armed belligerent vess 
could not the resolution have been placed before 
with that usual and equitable manner wt 
been the precedent of this House? I regret th: 
failed to report this resolution with the gs 
which this grave question demands. I do not 


a course, and I believe that the American 
concur in this manner of representation. I 


™ 


measure or rule which attempts to abridge ft! 


gress from the privilege of debati upon 
the vote be in favor to lay the resolution ¢ 

ure may rise from its own ashes in a mor 
eventually debated under a far different ir 


eation than that which now cor 


The Sugar Bill and Dumping Legislatio 


EXTENSION OF I 


HON. ROBERT M. SWITZER 


OF ORIO. 
In tHe House or Represen’ 
Tuc sday, We / 14 191 
Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, the pro; 

clause of the Underwood tariff 1: hich 
sugar on the free list May 1, 1916 
is an absolute failure as a re é 
the sugar discussion takes my mit 
Congress at tl time the ma ‘ 
UNDERWOOD, was aging a fight fo 


t(EMAI 


WATSON 








j Peers en on. 
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tariff, schedule by schedule. I can still hear his stentorian 
tones as he depicted the deplorable condition of the people who 
were groaning under the enormous annual burden of $115,- 
000,000 because of a Republican import duty on sugar. Mr. 
UNDERWOOD not only claimed that the consumers were paying 
the fifty to sixty million dollars of annual duty collected on im- 
ported sugar, but that this protective duty levied increased the 
price of domestic-produced sugar to the amount of the tax 
collected on the imported article, and that the American peo- 
ple thereby were paying $115,000,000 a year more for the sugar 
they consumed than they would have paid if sugars were ad- 
mitted duty free. As he raved and grieved over the tax-ridden 
condition of the sugar consumers, you could hear the sorrow- 
ful Democratic acclaim from nearly all quarters on the other 
side of this Chamber. I then decided that the free-sugar 
propaganda was simply a demagogic appeal to deceive and 
mislead the electorate in the political campaign soon to follow. 
Subsequent events have confirmed that decision. 

When Democracy came into power, and had elected not only 
the President but a Democratic House and Senate, one would 
naturally suppose from the performance in the Sixty-second 
Congress that sugar would be placed on the free list of any pro- 
posed revision of the tariff. I can not understand from the deep 
sympathy manifested by Mr. UNpERWwoop for the sugar consumer 
at that time how he could be so hard-hearted as to deliberately 
have continued this burdensome sugar tax on the people. But 
it seems as if the President, in a desperate attempt to square 
himself with his Democratic friends in the State of Louisiana, 
because of certain preconvention and preelection promises made 
to them, decreed that we would not have free sugar until May 1, 
1916. So the free-sugar agitation by our Democratic friends in 
ithe Sixty-second Congress, and which was used as a persuasive 
argument for the election of President Wilson and a Democratic 
Congress in 1912, suddenly became a sacrifice to a mere political 
expediency ; and now you are witnessing the spectacular per- 
formance of the: President driven forward by the poverty- 
stricken hand of necessity, in the shape of an empty Treasury, 
compelled to redeem his preelection promises to his turbulent 
Louisiana constituents. Under a Republican administration a 
Democratic House could afford to make a bluff of throwing fifty 
to sixty million dollars of annual revenue to the winds in an 
effort to lead the people to believe that they could thereby obtain 
sugar without money and without price; but a Democratic Con- 
gress, under a Democratic President, with practically an empty 
Treasury, is now anxious to continue what they once denounced 
as the “ robber sugar tax.” 

But the Underwood tariff law is not only a failure as a rev- 
enue producer and a cost-of-living reducer, but it has so ex- 
posed the American manufacturer and producers to the cut- 
throat competition of his foreign competitors that the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, has on numerous occasions during 
the past year and during the last few months through newspaper 
interviews and public statements proclaimed the absolute neces- 
sity for legislation which will protect American producers 
against the dumping upon our markets of foreign-made goods 
purchased at prices below the general selling price or cost of 
production in the country from which they are exported. 

This demand for direct protective legislation coming from a 
member of the Cabinet of the President elected upon a plat- 
form the chief plank of which for years and years has de- 
nounced the hothousing of American industries and has bom- 
bastically inveighed against all forms of protection is a political 
nnd economical somersault more remarkable than facing about 
on the proposition of free tolls for the Panama Canal, the 
ignoring of the presidential one-term plank of the now dis- 
carded Baltimore platform, or even the failure to carry out its 
mandate by reducing the cost of living or effecting economy 
and efticiency by decreasing the number of public officials and 
reducing salaries and governmental expenditures. Information 
through the public press is to the effect that the Secretary of 
Commerce fears that high and even confiscatory duties will not 
be a sufficient safeguard against the dumping evil, and he sug- 
gests the enactment of a law making the dumping of foreign 
goods upon our markets a crime and that offenders be pun- 
ished by fine and imprisonment. If my recoilection serves me 
right, Mr. Redfield was a Member of the Sixty-second Congress 
and voted for Mr. UNpERWoop’s popgun free-sugar Dill, which 
made no provision against the dumping of foreign-made goods 
upon our domestic markets, a matter of which the gentleman 
now so bitterly complains. Mr. Redfield, as a Member of the 
Sixty-second Congress, was conspicuous as an ardent advocate 
of the free-trade policy of his party, and he told our manufac- 
turers that tariff revision was needed for certain definite and 
specific purposes, namely : 

To enlarge the mental and moral vision, to increase efficiency, and to 
teach them the gospel of self-help, and, fourthly, get rid of the ghosts. 














He said the two chief ghosts were “ rate of wages” and “ cost 
of production” and flippantly minimized their importance with 
the statement that “the labor cost is but a minor part of total 
cost.” 

As a manufacturing expert he announced that “ the redue- 
tion of the tariff would increase the efficiency of the American 
manufacturer and therefore add to the profits of his busin 
and “that the Democratic Party would substitute industrial 
self-help for tariff protection.” Since then the substitute has 
been made and to Mr. Redfield has been assigned the task of 
enlarging the mental and moral vision of our manufacturers 
and teaching them the gospel of self-help. How well he has 
succeeded is history, but when he undertook to shoo away the 
ghosts “rate of wages” and “cost of production” these ob- 
durate creatures flapped their destructive wings so violently 
to cause Mr. Redfield to see phantoms, and he observed rising 
above the horizon of his mental, economical vision the red de 
mon “ unrestricted foreign competition,” which threatens to cc! 
uge us with large quantities of foreign-made products and there} 
demoralize our domestic commerce and ultimately destroy the 
numerous American industries left defenseless by the Under- 
wood tariff law, and in terror he cries out, “ Raise the prote: 
tive barriers lest these industries perish.” We commend his 
change of heart and welcome him into the ranks of the pro- 
tectionists. From time to time during the past year state- 
ments purporting to emanate from:Mr. Redfield have appeared 
in the public press warning the people and Congress of the 
necessity of enacting antidumping laws, and for the purpose of 
preparing the minds of the free traders to withstand the shock 
of this protective proposal he cites as a precedent that the 
Underwood tariff law containing a dumping clause when it was 
first introduced into the House, and that it was cut out in the 
Senate. But he failed to inform the public why and by whom 
it was cut out in the Senate, and he also failed to state that 
the dumping clause of the Underwood tariff bill only afforded 
additional protection to articles upon the dutiable list of the 
bill, and that it gave no protection whatever to articles upon 
the free list. While the bill was under consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, on a 
number of occasions I undertook to have its application, or 
scope, extended so as to afford the same protection to articles 
upon the free list produced in this country as it gave to those 
upon the dutiable list, but every amendment I proposed was 
promptly rejected by the majority side of the committee. After 
the Underwood bill went to the Senate the dumping clause was 
stricken out by the Democratic members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, vecause in their opinion it was inequitable 
and unfair, and smacked too much of Republican protection. 
In their own words they gave in part the following reasons: 


First, because it applied only to dutiable articles, and if to be ap- 
plied to any articles at all it seemed to us it ought to apply to all; 
secendly, if it did apply to all, it was «apable under an unfriendly ad- 
ministration of being used as a means of increasing the duty upon 
dutiable articles 15 per cent, and of putting articles upon the free list 
under a duty of 15 per cent. 

I then believed and still believe that it was an excellent pro- 
tective proposition, if sufficiently broadened so as to apply to 
all articles produced in this country regardless of whether the 
same are upon the dutiable or free lists of our tariff law. I 
can see no valid reason why articles upon the dutiable list of 
the tariff law should be protected from the indiscriminate dujnp- 
ing of foreign-made articles of like kind, while articles upon 
the free list have no protection whatever. So, on the 6th day 
of May, 1918, while the free list of the Underwood bill was 
under consideration, I offered an amendment to the raw-wool 
paragraph, which if it had been adopted would have extended 
to raw wool the full protection accorded to articles upon tle 
dutiable list under the Underwood dumping clause; the effect 
of which would have been that a 15 per cent duty could have 
been levied upon all raw wool dumped upon our markets which 
had been purchased at a price lower than the usual selling price 
or cost of production in the country from which it had been ex- 
ported. In support of my amendment I then made the follow- 
ing statement: 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to state, first, that I will favor the amend- 
ment to strike this paragraph from the free list and place raw wool 
upon the dutiable list. I favor a duty upon raw wool which will be 
protective, and in my judgment a protective duty at this time should 
not be less than 18 cents a pound on the clean content. But I have 
no doubt that the amendment will fail which asks for the striking of 
this paragraph from the free list. And as the sampins clause has 
been construed by an able Democrat from the State of Georgia as not 
applying to articles upon the free list, I therefore offer this amendment. 
If there is any one industry in the United States that will need the 
direct protection afforded by the dumping clause, as set out in sec- 
tion 4 of this act, upon the passage of this bill, it certainly is the wool 
industry of this om 

Wool has been pla upon the free list no doubt at the request of 
the real leader of the Democracy, our President, who has harkened 
to the call of Mr. Bryan, the avowed enemy of the woolgrower of this 
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country. The argument that there will net be any great importa 
tions of wool will not down. We consume something like 
pounds of wool yearly. We produce only in the neighborhood of 
300,000,000, and necessarily our yearly importations will be in the 
neighborhood of 200,000,000 pounds. There have been excessive im 
portations in the past, and removing the protective duty that is now 
on raw wool will certainly increase these importations enormously. 
The product of the American woolgrower, from something like 
57.000,000,000 sheep, will come in direct competition with the produ 

of the 100,000,000 sheep of Australia, the 100,000,000 sheep ef 
America, and the 50,000,000 of South Africa, and New Zealand and 
other islands. In other words, the wool product of 57,000,000 of 
sheep in the United States will be in direct competition with th: 
product of the remainder of the world's he rd of some 250,000,000. 
The cost of keeping and clipping the American sheep is $2.11 a head 
In Ohio it is as high as $2.46 a head. The cost in Australia is 
93 cents a head, in South America $1.15 a head. Anyone can see 
that the competition will be strenuous. 

My Democratic friends say that they are not in favor of protection 
by resorting to a scheme of indirect taxation. They say they are in 
favor of legislation that will directly protect by providing a law that 
under certain conditions articles on the dutiable list will be prohibited 
from coming into the United States unless they pay an extra duty. 
Every reason that can be named for asking for such a law as this 
in behalf of articles upon the dutiable list certainly will appiy to 
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wool, which by this bill is placed on the free list. The woeol- | 


grower of this country, the American farmer, certainly will be asking 
soon why he is not given a square deal. 

A rising vote was taken in the committee on this amendment, 
resulting in 53 for and 145 against it. My recollection is that 
not a single Democrat voted to give the same protection to raw 
wool that they proposed to give to tobacco, rice, peanuts, cotton 
fabries, and so forth, under the Underwood dumping clause and 
upon which his bill had already established considerable rates 
of duty. At the close of the consideration of the free list of the 
Underwood bill I offered an amendment to extend to all articles 
produced in this country the protection afforded articles upon 
the dutiable list by the Underwood dumping clause. In support 
of this amendment I made the following statement: 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment I have just proposed is of a mor: 
general character than the amendments I have previously offered. 
The dumping clause provided in the bill in section 4 applies only to 
articles upon the dutiable list and to articles produced in this country 
Now, Ll see no reason why, in order to treat everybody fairly, to be jus 
to those whose products are upon the free list produced in this country, 
they sheuld not have the same protection by the same sort of a law 
as the individual whose products are upon the dutiable list. I rather 
think there is more reason why a person should be protected whose 
products are upon the free list, for many of the industries the products 
of which are upon the dutiable list are carried in this bill under a pro 
tective duty. They all have recourse to this dumping clause. I can 


ee very readily why it does not matter whether we have a dumping 


clause which applies to many articles on the free list, such as coffee, 
rubber, spices, tea, and a good many things of that kind we do not 
yroduce in this country, but take the matter of corn, potatoes, wool, 
sugar in three years from now, shingles, lumber, coal, iron ore, boots 
and shoes, and a good many of the products of the forest, and a 
najority of the products of the tarms of this country placed by this 
bill upon the free list I can not for the life of me figure out any valid 
reason why the producer of those articles should not have the same 
protection afforded by this dumping clause that has been inserted here 
for the protection solely of those whose products are on the dutiable 
list. I do not think that I have anything further to state in support 
of the preposed amendment. This follows along the same line of argu 
ment I have here suggested on the leather paragraph and on the fre« 
wool paragraph, except that it will apply to all articles produced in this 
country that are on the free list. My amendment will give the pro 
ducers of such articles the same protection which the pending measure 
one to give to the producers of commodities carried on the dutiable 
ist. 


Justice certainly demands that the potato raiser, the boot and shoe } 


manufacturer, the coal operator, the miller, the woolgrower, and the 
farmer should enjoy as full protection against excessive importations of 
like articles produced by them which are procured by the importer at 
a lower price than the articles usually sell for in the country from 
which they are exported as our Democratic friends are giving the rice 
grower and other special interests favored by this bill by placing their 
products on the dutiable list. 


Again, when the dumping clause in the administrative sections 


of the bill was reached, I offered an amendment to cut out the | 


language limiting its application to articles upon the dutiable list, 
and if my amendment had been adopted it would have extended 
equal protection to all articles produced in this country. This 
proposal suffered the same fate as my previous ones. Mr. UNpDEr- 
Woop’s persistence in refusing to allow the dumping clause to be 
amended so as to extend its application to domestic-produced 
articles on its free list can only be accounted for or explained 
on the theory that he desired to expcse the farm and food prod- 
ucts, Which are practically all on the free list of his law, to the 


euithroat competition of the foreigner, and thereby depress the | 


price of these products in the hope of reducing the cost of living 
at the expense of the American farmer. 

The halting, wavering, and vacillating policy of the Democratic 
administration in attempting to meet the dumping evil stamps 


it as absolutely unfit to cope with the situation. The free-trade | 


heresy which prevails among the majority of the membership 


of the Democratic Party prevents cohesive action and makes | 
futile the efforts of these members of the party who are im- | 


pressed with the necessity of having enacted some antidumping 
jaw. To illustrate this vacillating attitude, it will be noted that 
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The Warning or McLemore Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON: M. E. BURKE, 
Ol WISCONSIN 
In rue House or Represenrarives, 
Wednesday, Mareh 8, 191 
Mr. BURKE, Mr. Speaker, the House of Represse 
to-day required by special rule to consider and act upo 
important and serious resolutior It is one of the me 
resolutions ever presented to this body for action. It 
as the “ McLemore resolution,” intreduced on Febru 
by Hon. Jerr: McLemore, a Representative at Large fi 
State of Texas. It was referred by due authority to 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, where it has remained u 
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by reason of the adoption of a special rule. This special rule 
provided for only an hour and one-half debate upon the question 
of its adoption, and when adopted for but four hours’ debate upon 
the resolution itself. After the debate upon this special rule the 
previous question was moved and carried by 256 votes in favor 
and 160 votes against. Immediately thereafter a vote of the 
House was taken upon the adoption of the special rule, which 
was carried by a vote of 270 votes in favor and 137 votes against. 

The result of the majority vote on the previous question was 
to cut off and prevent the offering and consideration of any 
amendment whatsoever to the resolution. Upon the previous 
question I voted “no,” and I did this for two reasons. Since I 
became a Member of this honorable body I have invarialy 
favored special rules where the rule permitted or provided for 
the offering and consideration of an amendment or amendments. 

The purpose of a special rule is to expedite public business in 
this body. The expedition of public business after a reason- 
able consideration has been given is a public virtue, and at no 
time has such a virtue been so necessary as at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. In my humble judgment, during my member- 
ship of this House there has not been an occasion when it was 
so necessary to offer an amendment to a resolution as in this 
case, but the majority of the Rules Committee and the majority 
of this body, in order to accomplish their purposes and-to pre- 
vent a fair, square, and honest expression of opinion upon the 
question of issuing an official warning to Americans to refrain 
from exercising their rights to travel upon’ the armed merchant 
ships of belligerent nations, denied to those of us who are ‘1 
favor of a direct vote upon that question the high privilege of 
recording our sentiments as our judgment and conscience dic- 
tated and as our constituents demand. Such a pernicious prac- 
tice is permissible under our rules, although, in my humble 
opinion, ft never ought to be tolerated. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the rule providing for 
four hours’ debate, amendments having by the adoption of the 
previous question been cut off and prevented from being of- 
fered and considered, I voted “aye.” To some this may seem 
inconsistent with my vote on the previous question, but to me 
it is consistent and justifiable. Nearly three-fourths of my con- 
stituents have demanded since shortly after the commencement 
of the present European war, and especially since the subma- 
rines of the Teutonic nations began their campaign of sinking 
the armed merchant vessels of belligerent nations in the ocean 
war zones, that Americans refrain from traveling on such 
vessels. This demand of my constituents has always, and 
does now, meet with my most cordial approval. It is in accord- 
ance with my best judgment and conscience. Therefore. after 
the adoption of the previous question I voted for the rule, be- 
cause | was desirous of going upon record in some form on be- 
half of my constituents and myself on such a warning resolu- 
tion. If the rule had been defeated a vote upon the original 
resolution even in its present form or in any form could not 
have been taken, and the Foreign Affairs Committee had it in 
their power to refuse thereafter to ‘report a warning resolution 
in any form whatsoever, and to have prevented both a direct 
or indirect vote upon the same. I desired to place upon record 
the sentiments and demands of my constituents in this impor- 
tant matter designed to prevent international controversies 
whereby we miy be led into war, arising from submarines sink- 
ing such armed merchant vessels of belligerent nations with 
American citizens aboard. 





The bravery, patriotism, and loyalty of my constituents is | 


not excelled by those of any other district, but they love peace 
and the welfare of their country far more than they regard or 
value the right to travel upon armed merchant ships of belliger- 
ent nations of a handful of foolhardy Americans. 

It is a very regrettable fact that the majority of this body 
has been so unfair as to refuse to permit a direct vote to be 
taken upon a simple, domestic, plain, and patriotic proposition 
of issuing such an official warning. It is easy for me to see 
trom the debate upon this question this afternoon why the 
majority here refused to grant such a direct vote. A majority 
of the speakers who have spoken here this afternoon in favor 
of the motion to lay the resolution upon the table, have volun- 
tarily said that if they were confronted with a vote upon a 
simple warning resolution that they would vote for the same, 
but their excuse for not doing so is that they wish to sustain 
the President. 

The President has objected to the McLemore resolution be- 
cause it contains unnecessary verbiage, consisting of nine long 
whereases and preambles, and two paragraphs that do un- 
necessarily call for action and discussion upon international 
diplomatic matters. But it lay in the power of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and of the Committee on Rules to have 
presented a simple warning resolution and to have given us an 
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opportunity to record our honest sentiments. This would not 
have been hindering the President. This would have been 
clearing the field of submarine controversies. This would have 
been removing, if such a resolution prevailed and was en- 
forced, all possibility of war arising over the loss of American 
lives by sinking of armed merchant ships of belligerent nations 
upon which American citizens were traveling. 

To show the unfairness of the majority of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in presenting this subject in the form th: 
they have to us to-day to go upon record, let us take a full an 
fair view of the bewhiskered and bedraggled shape of the now 
famous McLemore resolution. It is in words as follows: 


Resolution 147. 


Whereas the Governments of two of the powers at present in wai 
Europe and on the high seas have informed all neutral powe: 
their intention to instruct the commandevs of their submarine naya 
vessels to attack upon sight after February 29 all armed vesswls 
their enemies, whether such armed vessels are admittedly un 
vessels or carry their armaments under the name and guise « 
“ defensive armament for merchant ships”; and 

Whereas the Government of Germany, one of the powers which | 
so informed the neutral powers, has submitted to the Govern: 
of the United States photographic facsimiles of alleged secret o: 
of the British Government, which secret orders direct that 
so-calied ‘** defensive armament for merchant ships" shall be 
offensively and shall be manned and directed by naval officers : 
men of the navy of Great Britain, and that such so-called 
fensive armament for merchant ships” and such naval officers : 
men shall be, so far as possible, concealed and disguised when 
neutral waters and ports, with the evident intention to deceive; : 

Whereas the only possible use for a “defensive gun” is the same 
the use of an “offensive gun,” namely, to shoot and, if possi 
destroy or damage the enemy ship, whether submarine or oth 
naval craft; and 

Whereas the Government of tbe United States has neither the dv 
nor the right to dictate to any of the powers whether they sha 
arm their merchant ships with guns or other armament or not, an 
has no interest in the success or tailure of such ships so armed 
using their armaments in the only way in which they could 
effectively used, namely, in destroying or injuring enemy submariu 
or other naval vessels; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has no interest in t! 
success or failure of the submarines or other naval vessels of an 
aoe in escaping or destroying such merchant ships so armed, an 

as no desire or right to dictace to any of the powers what steps 
they shall take to protect their vital interests and pursue th: 
legitimate belligerent operations ; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States can not look upon an 
naval engagement between any armed ships of opposing belligere: 
—- no matter how such ships, or any one of such ships, m: 

e designated or disguised, as other than a naval engagement uni: 
taken by each belligerent with the purpose of destroying the oth: 
belligerent ships and the lives of the people thereon ; and 

Whereas, while it is indifferent as to quibbles about such terms as 
“ offensive” and “ defensive’ as applied to guns on ships of powe 
at war, the Government of the United States is vitally concern: 
to offer its own citizens the best possible advice, counsel, and assist 
ance in avoiding the hazards of war; and 

Whereas the Governments of Germany and Austria-Hungary have given 
the Government of the United States positive assurance that wu! 
armed ships carrying chiefly nonbelligerent passengers will not 
sunk—uniess while resisting the right of visit and search—unk 
it is certain that the nonbelligerent passengers can be removed t» 
a place of safety; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States is vitally interested i 

reserving to its own warships, submarine and other war vesse! 
ull necessary freedom of action against an enemy, whether avowe 
or disguised, in any possible future war: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fourt 
Congress of the United States do, and it hereby solemnly does, requ:- 
the President to warn all American citizens within the borders of th 
United States or its possessions or elsewhere to refrain from traveli: 
on any and all ships of any and all of the powers now or in futu: 
at war, which ship or ships shall mount guns, whether such ship | 
frankly avowed a part of the naval forces of the power whose flag 
flies or shall be called a merchant ship, or otherwise, and whether su 
gun or guns or other armament be called “ offensive” or “ defensive ” 
and in case American citizens do travel on such armed belligeren'! 
ships, that they do so at their own risk. 

hat when the President of the United States or the Secretary 

State shall come into possession of the actual memorandum of t! 
German Government, containing photographie facsimiles of allece 
secret instructions issued by the British Government, which alles: 
secret instructions direct that so-called “ defensive armament for mei 
chant ships” shall be used offensively, and that so-called “ defensiv: 
armament for merchant ships” shall be manned and directed by nava! 
officers and men of the Navy of Great Britain, and that such so-calle! 
“defensive armament for merchant ships” and such naval officers ani! 
men shall be as far as possible concealed and disguised when in neutra 
waters and ports, with the evident intention to deceive, the Presiden! 
of the United States or the Secretary of State shall at the earliest 
possible moment transmit such actual memorandum of the German Go. 
ernment, with such facsimiles of alleged secret instructions of the 
British Government, and with all appendixes whatsoever, to the Speak: 
of the House, that it and they may be laid before the House for its ‘ul! 
information and for its assistance in performing its duty and function 
of ae the welfare of the country and its citizens, and for ifs 
assistance in performing its constitutional duty of advising the Pres! 
dent of the United States with va to foreign relations. 

That the House expresses the determination of the people and Gov 
ernment of the United States both to uphold all American rights an 
to exercise care, consideration, and wisdom in avoiding actions whic! 
tend to a American citizens and American interests into the zone 
of conflict where the passions of war are raging. 


I am informed that there were several warning resolutious 
before the Foreign Relations Committee for consideration, some 
of which stated the essential points of a warning resolution 
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yery briefly and in plain, concise, and unmistakable terms. I 
refer in particular to the warning resolution introduced by 
Representative Futter, of Illinois, on the same day that the 
McLemore resolution was introduced, and it was also referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is as follows: 
Ifouse concurrent resolution 17 
Whereas it is manifestly unsafe, owing to the unusual conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the world, for American citizens to take passage 
or belligerent ships that are armed or that carry war munitions; and 
Whereas the taking of such chances at this time may involve this 
eountry in serious trouble in its efforts to protect American lives and 
interests; and y a ar 
Whereas it is the earnest desire of all our peopie that this country 
shall remain absolutely neutral as between the warring nations of 

Europe: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
‘Yhat the President of the United States be authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation warning all American citizens of the great danger 
of taking passage on any belligerent ship that is armed or that carries 
munitions of war. and requesting them, for their own safety and in the 
interest of this country’s neutrality, to refrain from so doing. 

If the Foreign Affairs Committee had any desire to have this 
House record its honest opinion on the direct warning proposi- 
tion of warning Americans off of the armed merchant ships of 
pelligereat nations, it would have been easier, fairer, and more 
just for that committee to have reported the Fuller resolution, 
or to have framed a substitute warning resolution in few, 
simple, plain, and direct words, and if many of those who are 
advocating the defeat of the McLemore resolution have spoken 
their true sentiments, with reference to a plain warning reso- 
lution, in my humble judgment, the same would be adopted by 
this House by about a 2-to-1 vote. By passing such a plain, 
simple warning resolution we would be recording the true senti- 
ments of this House, and we would not thereby be hampering, 
but would be aiding, the President in maintaining the peace of 
the Nation by removing the principal. Yes; and according to 
the history of past diplomatic controversies, the sole cause of 
war-threatening and war-provoking diplomatic controversies. 

I call the attention of the House to the well-established fact 
that all of the serious controversies which the administration 
has had with Germany and Austria have, almost without ex- 
ception, arisen from the sinking of the Lusitania, Arabic, and 
Aneona, resulting in the loss of life of American citizens while 
traveling upon the armed vessels of belligerent nations in the 
ocean war zones when sunk by submarines and resulting in the 
death of some of such foolhardy American citizens. I believe I 
am within the bounds of truth when I say that if our citizens 
had refrained from traveling upon such vessels not a single one 
of these serious and war-threatening controversies would have 
arisen between our Government and the central powers except- 
ing over the sinking of the ship Frye in the Pacific by a Ger- 
man war cruiser. I defy any Representative in this House 
to point out a single serious controversy that this Nation has 
had with the central powers since the commencement of the 
present European war which did not arise out of the loss of 
American lives while such Americans were traveling upon armed 
merchant ships in the war zones. There were times while the 
controversies over the Lusitania, Arabic, and Ancona were 
pending when the people of this country held their breath in fear 


of a probable war; and great was the relief of our people every | 


time when it was announced finally the administration had won 
i great diplomatic victory. 

All of my constituents of every nationality and every racial 
descent always rejoiced and breathed freer when those serious 
and war-threatening controversies were finally determined in a 
victory for America, and loud and sincere were the praises from 
all of my constituents in behalf of the President and his admin- 
istration. We still take pride in the glorious victories for peace 
which the President and his administration have won; but 
realizing and knowing that all of those serious and war-threat- 
ening controversies were brought about by the folly of foolhardy 
Americans exercising their international rights to travel on 
armed merchant ships my constituents have demanded that 
those great risks of war shall cease, and as their true Repre- 
sentative I am here to-day to record my vote for the elimination 
of such risks. My admiration and my support for the President 
Will continue as sincerely and as vigorously as ever, notwith- 
standing the result of the vote here to-day. 

It can not be denied that for a few days before the President 
demanded action on the part of Congress on these warning 
resolutions there were ugly rumors afloat concerning inter- 
national complications. The answer of the Teutonic powers 
to the Lansing inquiry of January 18 last, addressed to all 
the belligerent powers, to ascertain if an understanding could 
be reached as to what shall constitute armed merchant vessels, 
brought forth from the Teutonic powers a declaration that 
those powers would after the 29th of last February regard 
all such armed merchant vessels of the allies as war vessels 





; and exclusively domestic question 


| erned. 
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and treat them as such 


This WAS In Ss ibstanes 


I C)}) 

of Secretary Lansing’s suggestions with an emphasis It 
then pointed out by the central powers in their answe 
Secretary of State’s said inquiry that sect orders had been 
issued by the British Government to the commanders « ed 
merchant vessels of that nation to attack all subma mn 
sight, thus converting what before we msidered ° 
vessels into war vessels, 

It is not for us to go to war to compel either sid ) 
to international law where it is violated so far as it afte: 
when we can prevent the same by exercising a reasonabk 
caution. With the issue thus drawn it became apparent to 
the press, to public men, and to the rank and file of the y 
who keep posted on such matters that as every other co 
versy had arisen out of submarines of the central powers 
ing the armed merchant vessels of the allies with American 


citizens on board, that in the natural course of events 
would necessarily lead us to war. My constituents hav 
nounced in a mighty voice that war for such a technic: 

tion is not justifiable, and I believe with them sincerely dl 
shall so record my vote here to-day. In doing 
assure all within the sound of my 

utterances that I do so because I honestly and sineereiy bh 
lieve that in such an official warning we will remove 
chances of being drawn into this terrible war that is 
ing all Europe to a minimum. 


voice or who Lusty 


During the present administration, every vote that I h: 
has been cast with the administration, not because I am a fol 
lower of the President but because all of the great problems 


which he has advocated were, before his becoming President, 
open and avowed convictions of my own. I admire him person- 
ally and I admire and point with pride to his great adminis 
tration, and I hope and believe that greater triumphs will be 
won for the people by this administration before the President's 
term expires, yinder the proper leadership of the President, and 
in all of the great national problems advocated by the Ir 
dent which are soon to come before him for consideration | 

in hearty accord with him. 

It has been urged that the issuing of a simple official warnil 
to our citizens to refrain from traveling upon the armed met 
chant ships of belligerent nations in the ocean war zones is a 
surrender and a waiver of American rights and not to be tol 
erated. This I emphatically deny. Such a warning is not 
directed to any other nation. It will be directed, if adopted 
solely to our own citizens. We can, if thought 


hece ssary or 


best, in such a resolution give notice that we reserve all of our 
international rights, including the right to travel upon such 


vessels. It is, in my humble opinion, simply and solely a plain 
into which there 
enter an iota of international law or diplomacy. It 
measure of precaution and protection. Governments are inst 
tuted and operated by the consent of the majority of the gov- 
The rights that the minorities may have, under certain 
circumstances, necessarily may at any time,for the welfare of the 
country, be suspended, abridged, or abrogated by the majority. In 
this case, were an official warning adopted, given, and enforced, i 
would simply suspend the rights of a handful of American 
fools during the present war, and if any of these sustained 
tual loss the Government could well afford to reimburse the 
There is no question but what after this war is over the qi 


does not 


is simply a 


tion of what constitutes armed merchant ships will be settled 
by international law; and if in the future like problems a1 
it will be found that the new international law has provid \ 


way in which such questions will be easily 
gut it is argued that if we suspend and fail to prot: 
few American citizens who wish to enjoy such joy rid 


i 


settled. 


thrills we are discriminating against them. This I also «ke 
At the best, the right of our citizens to travel upon h 
sels is a doubtful right under international law : t ¢ 
present. Even Secretary Lansing, in his letter of ing 
different powers at war, dated January 18, expressl; ‘ 


to this right as a “ doubtful legal right.” 
No greater, no abler, no more statesmanlike docu 
ever been written by an American Secretary of State 





that written by Secretary Lansing on Januar 1S t 
various belligerent powers. i ! » b 
torical document of the great luc If 
well worth our while at this t ( 
Onitting the formal parts, it 
It is a matter of deepest interest to n G ! ‘ to | i 
end, if possible, the dangers of life which attend t e of 
as at present employed in destroying enemy con nm the 
since on any merchant vessel « l ‘ tl 
citizens of the United States who have tal ; ie] 
crew in the exercise of their oni l t I l | 


your Government | qually licitous ») protect their natior 
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the exceptional hazards which are presented by their passage on mer- 
chant vessels through these portions of the high seas in which undersea 
craft of the 7 are operating. 

While I am fully alive to the appalling loss ef Hfe among noncom- 
batants, regardless of their sex, which has resulted from the present 
method of destroying merchant vessels without removing the persons on 
board to places of safety, and while I view that practice as contrary to 
those humane principles which should control belligerents in the con- 
duct of their naval operations, I do not feel that a belligerent sheuld 
be deprived of the proper use of submarines in the invasion of com- 
merce, since those instruments of war have proved their effectiveness in 
this practical branch of warfare on the high seas. 

In order to bring submarine warfare within the general rules of tnter- 
national law and the principles of humanity without destroying their 
efficiency in the destruction of commerce, I believe that a formula may 
be found which, though it may require slight modification of the prece- 
dent generally followed by nations prior to the employment of the sub- 
marine, will appeal to the sense of justice and fairness of all the bel- 
ligerents in the present war. 

Your Government will understand that in seeking the formula or rule 
of this nature I approach it of necessity from the point of view of a 
neutral, but I believe that it will be equally efficacious im preserving the 
lives of noncombatants on merchant vessels of belligerent nationalities. 

My comments on this subject are predicated on the following proposi- 
tions: 

First. A nencombatant has a right te traverse the high seas in a mer- 
chant vessel entitled to fly a belligerent flag, to rely upon the observance 
of the rules of international law and principles of humanity, and if the 
vessel is ——— by the naval vessel of another belligerent the mer- 
chant vessel of enemy nationality should not be attacked without being 
ordered to stop. 

Second. An enemy merchant vessel, when ordered to do so by a bel- 
ligerent submarine, should immediately stop. 

Third. Such vessel should not be attacked after being ordered te stop 
unless it —_——- to flee or to resist. In case it ceases te flee or to 
resist the attack should be discontinued. 

Fourth. In the event that it is impossible to place a prize crew on 
board of an enemy merchant vessel er to convey her into port the vessel 
may be sunk, provided the crew and passengers have been removed to a 
place of safe ty. 

In complying with the foregoing principles, which, in my opinion, 
embody the principal rule, the strict observance of which will insure 
the life of a noncombatant on a merchant vessel which is intercepted 
by a submarine, I am not unmindful ef the obstacles which would be 
met by undersea craft as commerce destroyers. 

Prior to the year 1915 vellig-rent operations against enemy com- 
merce on the high seas bad been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy 
armaments. In these conditions international law appeared to permit 
a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive purposes without 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. Mente right seems 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of 
war, and the Imitation of armament to have been dependent on the 
fact that it could not be used effectively in offensive against ememy 
naval vessels, while it could defend the merchantman against the gen- 
erally inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers. 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively against 
the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept frem the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Con- 
sequently, the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground ef a purpose 
to render merchantmen superior in force te submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armament, therefore, on 
a merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive 
armament. 

If a submarine is required to step and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor rea- 
sonable that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with 
these requirements, to expose itself te almost certain destruction by 
the guns on board the merchant vessel. 

It would therefore appear t- be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement, if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents, that 
submarines should be caused to adhere strictly to the rules of inter- 
national law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their ep eee nafionality, and removing the crews and 
passengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of 
war, and that merchant vessels ol belligerent nationality should be pro- 
hibited from carrying any armament whatsoever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations b 
the belligerent Government, I do so in the full conviction that eac 
Government will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving 
the lives of innecent people rather than the insistence upon doubtful 
legal rights which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

I would be pleased te be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon your enemies 
making a similar declaration. 

I should say that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and 
the defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an aux- 
iliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent 
Government, and is seriously considering imstructing its officials ac- 
cordingly. 


This suggestion of Secretary Lansing is in harmony with the 
facts and commen sense. The objection to it is that it proposes 
n change of international law while a war is on. But the 
change has already been made, and no amount of writing and 
talking will restore the old conditions. In the interest of 
belligerents armed merchant ships will be attacked, and in the 
interest of humanity noncombantants should be kept off them. 

But granting, for the suke of argument, that there is ne doubt 
about the rights of such fool Americans to travel upon such 
vessels, there are other Americans whose rights conflict with 
the rights of such foolhardy Americans. Of what value are 
the rights of a handful of American fools to travel upon the 








armed merchant ships of belligerent nations compared wi 
the rights of 100,000,000 Americans to have the peace of .« 
beloved Nation preserved and the welfare of the whole Nat 
promoted? Shall the majority rule or shall a handful of f 
in exercising their doubtful rights plunge this Nation into ; 
most terrible and hellish war ever recorded on the paxes : 
human history? 3 

An official warning to our citizens to depart from Me: 
owing to the hazard, risks, and danger of their longer re): 
ing in that turbulent country, was proclaimed by the Presi 
three years ago, and this warning was to a large extent he 
by our citizens then in Mexico. 

It is only the other day that the papers reported that 
administration had warned American citizens to remain ; 
from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, down in Mexico. ‘I 
were there not for pleasure, curiosity, or joy riding, but 
actual business. If this report is true it shows wisdom, dis: 
tion, and precaution on the part of the administration 
meets with the approval of all right-thinking people. 

Then, again, contrast the course pursued by the adminis! 
tion in issuing passports to American citizens desiring to \ 
the Teutonic nations during the last few months. I am 
aware that the same strict restrictions for the securing am 
suing of passports to our citizens intending to visit Canad: 
the allied countries are maintained. This is well illustr: 
by a simple experience I had in seeking a passport for a }: 
constituent of mine residing at Watertown, Wis., whose do 
nad advised her that it was necessary in order to protect 
health and prelong her life that she should visit Saxony, in 
Empire of Germany, for the purpose of taking the celebrat 
radium baths of that country. ' 

A year ago this time I secured a passport for a citizen of | 
home city to visit Germany for the sole purpose of viewing t 
war scenes, and all that was necessary for me to do was to pr 
sent his verified application in compliance with the rules of the 
Bureau of Citizenship and the passport was issued, sent to 1 
and I mailed it to my constituent. 

When I took the matter up a month ago for my Watertow) 
constituent I found that they had rejected her application for 
passport to Germany, although in her letter and in her appli: 
tion she had recited that she had engaged passage on a neutr: 
steamer from New York to Rotterdam. It was turned down |) 
the Bureau of Citizenship. When I received a letter frou 
lawyer explaining these results I felt indignant. I went to t! 
bureau in person, and I was met with the positive assertion t! 
ho passport could be issued to my constituent or anyone cls: 
unless verified imperative reasons were given, and the bure: 
suggested that it would be necessary to have the affidavits « 
her consulting physician and herself to the effect that it w 
necessary for her to visit Saxeny for the purpose of taking t 
famous health baths at that place, and that she was not goi 
for any other purpose. 

Instead of the passport being handed to me to mail to her | 
structions were mailed her that on the day that she was to lex 
the port of New York she could secure her passport at a bran 
office of the bureau in New York City, two blocks from the ofli: 
of the German consulate, where she could have the same vis ; 
At first I thought this a lot of unnecessary and provoking r % 
tape, but upon a brief reflection my disappointment over the s:: 
vanished, and I took and do still take pride in the precaut 
that the administration was taking in guarding against our c¥ 
zens getting into trouble in the Teutonic nations by visiting th: 
when it was unnecessary. Here we have the difference: A yer 
ago a passport I obtained from the same bureau for a constituc: 
to visit Germany, he not having to give any reason at all. :) 
making the trip expressly to see the battles and battle fic! 
and now no passport is issued excepting upon the proof of | 
necessity of going to those countries. 

I am glad to learn that the administration is exercising su 
precaution. I hope it will be continued ; and the administrati 
is entitled to the praise of all peace-loving Americans in car! 
ing out and executing these precautions in issuing these pus 
ports to Americans. 

But why not be consistent? The placing of all these resir 
tions upon the issuing of a simple passport causes more trou! 
and places a greater restriction upon the rights of Ameri: 
citizens to visit such countries than would be an official warni! 
to Americans to prevent them from traveling on the armed s!))| 
of belligerent nations and to enforce the same, 

Our American citizens, excepting the “jingoes” and 
jingo press, are praying that God may give the President lis 
and strength to keep our Nation out of this terrible war. 1! 
has been condemned and denounced outrageously by certain + 
the proallied metropolitan press for being too easy with Ger- 
many. He has been accused of actually favoring Germany i) 
the Lusitania, Arabic, and cther submarine controversies. He 
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3 has actually been called a coward and a traitor to his country | The King tl S 
: by some of the jingo press, Even ex-Senator Root, iu hi was i 
sp ech before the New York Republican Siate convention a | America s 
month ago, denoun his management of the dciplomat re- | hostile controve 
ations over the sinking of the Lusitania as unbecoming an | States ove 
American. They have said that his actions failed to reflect | time carried i1 
the dignity that properly belonged to American action in such | between the two N 
important matters. | ine eut of war betwe 
Lo and behold, however, when the proposition to issu in | regiments ng f ( 
official warning to a handful of our American citizens to re arge Germ cities, s 
frain from traveling upon the armed ships of belligerent na- | vill d other large 
tions, in order that such dangerous controversies as have in the | United States I 
past arisen over the sinking of such vessels by such submarine | the time st: { 
boats may not promote future controversies of a similar nature composed even of tl vete 
that may lead to war with Germany, what do we find? We | 1870. Ever sit then and 1 I ‘ 
find every jingo newspaper that denounced the President for | and confidence in the patr S and | 
being teo easy with Germany in the Lusitania, Arabic, and | German birth and descer 1 | ‘ 
4ncona affairs and every leading jingo in the country jeining | our country They at all t ; ( 
in denouncing the idea of issuing such a warning. They are | themselves as loyal, patriot ! en A 
standing behind the President now for the first time in the his-| 1 was born and lived all ' 
tory of his administration. Why are they doing it? Is it | populated German sections « intry | 
jove and admiration for the administration? Is it love for | Tipperary father and a Cor nn 
our 100,000,000 American people? Oh. no. It is the greedy | and his deseendants as if ] 
desire, promoted by British gold, that war may come between | associated with them all of my | Ls M 
America and Germany, thus placing America in the role of an | tending the country schools in t inte i 
ally to John Bull. | children, wooden sii rs ol Tid ; 
Even during the last three or four months the papers report | the paths of life. For industry ol 
| that societies have been organized in New York and New | energy, for respect for lay id re! m ane 
i England States the very purpose of which are to advocate and | fellow men they are net to be ex ed. As cit 
create a public sentiment in favor of this Nation plunging into | their citizenship, they are the m wort to 
this war as an ally of England. j the many races who form our Nation. Mu as 
i We who are the supporters and friends of this warning meas- | accused because of their strong sympathy for ¢ 
ure view this support of the jingo press and of the jingo leaders | present Lurepean war, yet they are tl i 
of this country with the greatest of suspicion. We know full | bigoted class of citizens to be 1 in tl ‘ 
well that the President does not welcome their advice or their | Know personally, by experience Living in a 
support, for the very object of their support is because of the | nearly three-quarters of tl are of ¢ 
belief that without issuing such a warning submarine contro- | descent, 1, the son of Irish pare vive thrice be 
versies will arise that will finally draw us over the chasm and | and elected in that district by spiendid majorities I 
plunge us into the terrible boiling conflagration that is sweeping | three different campaigns the Republican 
over Europe. If I had no other reason for favoring such a reso- | Lutheran opponent against me thre ( 
lution I would support such a resolution from the fact that I | Uhscrupulous Republican polit 
see the jingo proally press of this country opposing this simple | Mai vote against me by appesling to their ni 
precautionary warning resolution. religion, but the appeals o h upscrupulou 
It is charged by some of the jingo press which so freely de- | deaf ears. The Germun carries into his polit 
nounced the President and his administration for the victories | or bigotry. In exercising his right of suffrage ins 
which he won in diplomacy over Germany and Austria that we | proven himself genuine and intelligent Ame \ 
Members of Congress who are in favor of such a warning reso- | ii politics there is no racial prejudice or religio ) 
lution are the tools and servants of Germany and are afraid of | 1m closing, permit me t serve that if this Nat 
our German constituents. This I denounce on behalf of myself | plunged into war because of | re of t Gove 
and constituents and on behalf of my colleagues whose attitude | issue such an official warning { ro Ari 
upon this question is the same as my own as an absolute and | them from traveling on the ar of belligere! 
abominable lie. | in the ocean war zones and ; i rises from th G 
It is true that three-fourths of the people of the district I | that will make this Nation the ally of J dl 
have the honor to represent are of German birth or descent. | that such a thing should happet 
But the American citizens of German descent in my district and | file of the American citizet 
in every other district in the country are among the most loyal, | @lly of England, the nation whose only victor 
patriotic, and unswerving Americans. Their loyalty f war have been in starving German 
America is not exceeded by the loyalty and patriotism of any | relief by the millions to | nspor 
other race or by the descendants of any other race. Their | to the destitute and starving millions of peot 
patriotism has been shown upon a hundred battle fields of the | God forbid that this country sl 
South. Men of their race became famous as leaders of the | Of England, whose Gov t 
Union Armies. The pension rolls of to-day bear proud and charitable contributio . pont 
positive evidence of the thousands of our citizens of German | Charitable Americ: to the people of I 
birth and descent who fought and bled to save the Union, and | Wher 3,000,000 Trish ten om : 
heir names by the thousands are now carried upon the pension | Strvation 
3 roll of honor with those of other patriotic Americans. . | If we must go to war, let it be 
2 The love and sympathy of our citizens of German birth and | that robs the ma neutral natior ( 
3 descent for the fatherland is great, but their hostility and anger | seas: let if not i 
£ is only against the foreign enemies of the fatherland. Their | War committed so many, al: 
3 sympathy for the fatherland is so strong that every movement | Our Commerce, and let It ne 
‘ in this country that has the least bearings of being unneutral | even compels our busine by 
3 meets with their disfavor. If their love for the fatherland were | neutral countries and shipped in Br 
2 less many of the things of the administration would pass un- | Selves down to ] a penaity et ; 
: noticed. But great as is their love for the fatherland, their | any of the sam nipped t el 
: love for America is one hundredfold greater. Let war come— Let u 
God forbid—and the first call for defenders by the President | us enforce it il we ’ 
will be answered in overflowing numbers by our citizens of | more important t! the 
German birth and descent, and their love in upholding the flag | engas ed in enjoying 
3 of our country will not be excelled by any other class of Ameri- | ous War Zone 
2 cans, even against the beloved fatherland. Therefe Mr. Sy 
3 I have a vivid recollection of the loyalty and patriotism ex- | might enumerate, I s! 
t hibited by American citizens of German birth, and especially by | resolution before the H 
2 those German veterans who served in the Franco-Prussian | mean to cast n ite 
War, about 1878, at the time of our international controversy | administration, but I ca 
with Germany over the Samoan Islands. Bismarck was then in | [I a: oing litt 


his prime and chancellor of the newly founded German Empire. ! country out of 
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The Borland Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


EVERIS A. 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


HON. HAYES, 


In rik House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this amend- 
ment. There may be clerks employed in the departments in 
Washington who are not rendering the best that is in them for 
the remuneration which they receive. If so, they should be 
eliminated from the service at the earliest possible date. I 
num satisfied that the vast majority of them are rendering to the 
Government the best service of which they are capable. Many 
of them are working under unfavorable conditions, owing to 
poor air, crowded conditions, and lack of light, and the work 
that they are doing is in many cases exacting and calculated to 
exhaust their nervous energy. A man or woman working seven 
hours under these conditions will experience more exhaustion 
than one working under better conditions and more in the open 
or where there is a combination of mental and physical exertion 
would experience in eight, nine, or even ten hours. I feel cer- 
tain that a conscientious clerk can render as efficient work in 
seven hours of continuous service as he can in eight or more. 

I shall vote against this amendment not because the money 
to pay these clerks comes out of the pockets of Uncle Sam, for 
when the money came from my own pocket I adopted this same 
policy in my own business. I shall vote against it because I 
believe it is just to the clerk and right in principle. For many 
years I have been a half owner in a daily newspaper. After 
studying this question of hours of labor for the men and 
women employed in the composing and press rooms I became 
satistied that they could accomplish the same amount of labor 
in shorter hours than they were working, and that it would be 
much better for them. As an experiment at first my brother 
and myself, without request or suggestion from the men, vol- 
untarily reduced their hours of labor to seven and one-half 
hours. As a result of this experiment we never employed a 
single extra hand and received better and more efficient service 
than we had been receiving under the longer hours, and this 
has been the working hour for each day for 14 years. I am 
therefore speaking from experience when I say that I do not 
believe that Uncle Sam will lose anything by continuing the 
present working hours of the clerks of the departments. Short 
hours of labor, vigorous and efficient men and women and the 
best results from their labor should be the aim of Uncle Sam, 
the richest employer of labor in the world. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 13, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I voted to table the McLemore 
resolution, which purported to warn Americans off armed mer- 
chant vessels of belligerent nations. I agree with the senti- 
ment. Foolhardy Americans who involve the peace of their 
country by riding on these vessels will never find this Con- 
xzress coming to their rescue or declaring war to sustain their 
doubtful rights. 

It is not necessary to vote a resolution of warning - and 
thereby discredit the diplomatic efforts of President Wilson 
hetore the world, for all the world is warned. The delicate 
intricacies of diplomatic negotiation would have been wrecked 
beyond repair if the President had been rebuked. 

We thank God for Wilson. One hundred million people 
thenk God for Wilson. During 18 months he has steered the 
Ship of State in peaceful paths. Shall we repudiate all of his 
efforts in the past just because we can not solve the present 
riddle of diplomatic maneuter? 
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The report of the Committee on Foreign Relations ought 

set at rest all doubts as to the purpose of the President. On 
sentence in that report, unquestionably approved by the Presi 
dent, is enough to satisfy me. It is this: 
We know that if the President reaches a point in any negotiation 
with a foreign Government at which he has exhausted his power i: 
the premises, he will in the usual way report all the facts and cirew 
stances to Congress for its considcration. 

And the President has just appointed to the post of Secre- 
tary of War a man who belongs to all the peace societies in th: 
country. No; no; I can not believe the President has forsake: 
the paths of peace. 

HORRORS OF WAR, 

As the days go by the fresh horrors of war freeze the heart's 
blood. Recently a few of my constituents have asked me to 
support certain measures before this Congress establishing ex 
tensive military training in public schools. I have replied that 
under the present world civilization we must maintain a fey 
institutions like West Point and Annapolis, where trained mili- 
tary and naval officers can be supplied. But I hope that our 
Nation will not follow in the footsteps of militaristic Europe 
Let us not teach the youth in our public schools the horrible 
science of war, but, rather, train their minds in the direction 
of peace as the ruling spirit of the world. 

WHISKY WORSE THAN WAR, 

I know of no evil in the world which visits such ravages upo) 
humanity as war except it be the evil of liquor drinking. A 
few months ago we were startled by the statement of Lloyd 
George to the employees of the munition plants of Europe, beg 
ging them to refrain from drink during the war, when he 
said his nation might not be able to whip both of its enemies- 
Germany and whisky. A few days ago he announced the suc- 
cess of his appeal, and that drinking has diminished something 
like 40 per cent. ‘And then, amazing statement, he said: 


However successful in war the country might be, I am convinced that 
the victory in this matter [liquor drinking} would be the greatest 
triumph of all! 

And then he says: 


I am doing my best to provide whisky for the Germans, and if whisky 
will do half as much harm to the Germans as the alcohol would have 
done to the people of England I will be satisfied. 

Thus, with the greatest navy on the seas, and with munitions 
going in an endless but shameful stream from our shores, Kug 
land finds it necessary to fall back on whisky as the surest 
instrument of destruction. 


Rivers and Harbors Appropriation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 
Or WISCONSIN, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the Kecorp 
a remarkable resolution received by Members of Congress this 
morning from The Bronx Board of Trade, New York City. 

In order to secure the passage of one item in the 1916 wasteful 
river and harbor bill, which totals $39,608,410, this board of 
trade asks “all Representatives of Congress, and especially 
those from New York State, to vote favorably for this bill” 
in order to save a $200,000 item for East River. 

That is to say, the Representatives in Congress from New 
York State are especially urged to support the $39,608,410 bill, 
presumably one-half of which will be wasted, as shown by the 
minority report, and their vote is to be cast in favor of the bil! 
in order to secure one-half of 1 per cent of the total appropria- 
tion which covers an item in which The Bronx Board of Trade 
is specifically interested. 

I do not care to comment on the resolution further than to 
submit my reply thereto, and to say that notwithstanding the 
extravagance and waste set forth by the minority report, which 
report is specifically mentioned in the resolution, The Bronx 
Board of Trade insists the bill should pass in order to save 
this $200,000 item. The resolution and letter are as follows: 

THe Bronx Boanp or TRADE, 
Borough of The Brong, N. Y., March 13, 1916. 


Hon. JAMES A. Frean, Congressman, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Degar Sir: The following resolution has been adopted by our 
board of trade, and the secretary requested to send you a copy of 
same and to request that you aid in every way possible to bring around 
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The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON, 


Ix tne House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, on February 10, 1915, Presi- 
Cent Wilson promised to hold Germany to “ strict accountabil- 
ity’ if in her submarine campaign she took the life of Ameri- 
cans on the high seas. The whole country applauded the Presi- 
dent’s words. No voice was raised in protest. 

Germany’s answer was the torpedo which sunk the Lusitania. 
At once the President demanded a complete disavowal of the 
act. Again the country appleuded. If President Wilson was 
wrong in demanding the safety of our citizens traveling on 
foreign merchantmen armed for their own defense, then was the 
iime tg say so, not now, when the skies are lowering and mut- 
tered threatenings are heard on every side. 

The question of armed merchantmen was nothing new last 
February when President Wilson spoke. Five months before 
that time, on September 19, 1914, the United States had an- 
nounced its decision that a merchantman had the right to arm 
for its own defense. 

After the Lusitania was sunk, months of negotiations passed 
and the United States adhered steadily to its demands. 

Finally Germany agreed that her submarines should warn 
“liners ” before sinking them, provided they did not resist nor 
try to escape. Now that Germany is ready to inaugurate a new 
submarine warfare, we are suddenly told that this agreement 
holds only if we exclude from its terms all “liners”? armed for 
their own defense. 

Of course, I know that those who take Germany’s view of 
this matter believe that a merchantman which fires on a sub- 
marine before that submarine can discharge its torpedo is in 
fact acting offensively and not defensively. To persons who 
take this view, I commend the reading of President Jefferson’s 
message in December, 1801. In the previous summer the Pasha 
of Tripoli had hewed down the flagstaff of the American consul, 
had pillaged our ships, and had made slaves of all the American 
sailors who fell into his hands. However, inasmuch ss Congress 
had not declared war, the United States was officially at peace. 
According to President Jefferson’s view of the case, the most 
that he could do was to provide for a spirited defense. Me- 
Master in his History of the United States tells us how Jef- 
ferson sent Con modcre Daie te the Mediterranean, and then 
the historian proceeds to describe the battle between the Ameri- 
can warship Enterprise and the Tripolitan warship commanded 
by Raiz. When the Tripolitan vessel was thoroughly battered 
to pieces, Raiz surrendered to the Enterprise. Says McMaster: 

To bring in the wreck would have been an act of war. But to cut 
down the masts, fling guns and ammunition overboard, strip the vessel, 
in short, of everything save one old sail or a single spar, and leave the 
crew to make port as best they could, was a defensive act, and no 
violation of the orders the President had a right to give. 

That was Jefferson’s idea of a “ defensive” fight. 

It is in order te force President Wilson to yield this vital prin- 
ciple, involving the right of merchantmen to arm in their own 
defense, that the McLemore resolution was introduced. Not only 
does that resolution warn our citizens to forego their undoubted 
right to travel on merchantmen belonging to belligerents, but it 
promises Germany immunity ip case this warning ‘s disregarded. 
It notifies all Americans that if they travel on belligerent mer- 
chantmen we shall do nothing to protect them and that they 
travel at their own risk. Yet many of our citizens will have no 
choice but to disregard that warning. Men cre not traveling 
for pleasure on the high seas to-day. 

The poor hostler who brings his string of mules from Mis- 
souri to Norfolk has no choice of steamers on which to embark. 
The steward who earns his living on the high seas must accept 
employment where he can find it. The salesman or the buyer 
journeying to the Mediterranean or to Russia or to India must 
travel on the merchantmen of belligerent nations or throw up 
his employment, 

If we pass this resolution we give Germany full permission to 
perpetrate such horrors as she sees fit against “liners” armed 
for their own defense, regardless of how many Americans may 
be slaughtered. 

With our right cheek still tingling from the buffet of Ger- 
many’s hand, we are to promise her complete immunity if she 
sinites the other cheek as well. To calm Germany's wrath we 
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are to warn our own citizens to abandon their own rights lest 
we be called upon to help them to maintain them. 

That is not the way Americans have met the threatenings of 
the past. We went to war with England in 1812 because sh 
took our sailors off our merchantmen and impressed them int. 
the British Navy and made them fight against Napoleon. Oug! 
President Madison to have cautioned our sailors to stay on di 
land lest their impressment into the British service might i: 
volve their country in war? Certainly not; but Madison issue 
ho such caution to our sailors. Instead, he solemnly warn 
England. England disregarded that warning, and the batil 
flags at Annapolis, captured from vanquished British frigat: 
mark the price she paid for her folly. 

There was a Dey of Algiers, master of the pirates of the Mec 
terranean, and he cosmmanded one of the strongest fleets of | 
time, carrying. all told, 360 guns. For 17 years we paid hi 
tribute and in return he spared our merchantmen in the Med 
terranean. But in 1815 we fell out with the Dey on the terms « 
payment, so he preyed on our commerce and sold our crews inj 
slavery. Did this young Republic warn our merchantmen 1 
keep away from the Mediterranean lest we should be drawn int 
war's vortex? By no means. Promptly we sent two fine squa 
rons to the Mediterranean with Decatur and Bainbridge in ¢on 
mand, and on the deck of Decatur’s flagship the haughty De: 
was forced to sign a treaty renouncing all future tribute an 
paying full compensation for his misdeeds. 

Nations which perceive that by threats they can gain inclu 
will not be slow to demand ells. Nations like individuals wil 
trample on all who will not defend their rights. Whether yo: 
adopt this resolution or not, I do not believe that this country) 
is on the brink of war; but even if such were the case, wors: 
calamities than war can befall a nation. It is more importani 
that the United States shall maxe history which shall serve a 
an inspiration to our fellow countrymen for ages to come than i 
is that this particular generation should be spared from th 
crucible of war 

Great deeds, not great bank balances, make great nations, an 
this country of ours will fall even as Babylon fell should it: 
people ever look upon it as a rich pasture for greed to fatten in 
“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood for the good or evil side: 

Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blig 


Parts the goats upon ‘he left band and the sheep upon the right : 
And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light.” 








The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM R. 


OF TEXAS, 


HON. SMITH, 


I~ true House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, having been unable i 
secure any time during the debate on the McLemore resolution 
to express my views thereon, I am availing myself of the per- 
mission which has been granted to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

I am opposed to Americans taking passage on armed merchani 
ships flying the flag of a belligerent nation, although under in- 
ternational law they undoubtedly have the right to do so. | 
believe an American should refrain from doing anything that 
might result in involving this country in serious trouble. Bui 
it does not follow from my position upon this question that | 
favor the passage of the McLemore resolution, for I do not. | 
do not think any good could be accomplished by its passage ; but, 
on the contrary, much harm might result from it. 

In the first place, this resolution, if passed, would have ho 
legal effect. It is a simple resolution merely expressing the 
advice of this Government that Americans should not tak: 
passage on an armed merchant ship of a nation at war. It is 
not a bill nor a joint resolution which, if passed, could have the 
force of law. It expresses only the sentiment of the Hous: 
upon this question and could bind nobody. It could not compe! 
Americans to stay off belligerent armed merchant ships. Again, 
if this resolution were passed, it would add nothing to the 
warning which Americans have already received. Germany has 
already proclaimed to the world that she would blow up sucl 
ships without warning. All Americans know the danger of rid- 
ing on such ships, and if consideration for their own preserva- 
tion and safety will not deter them from taking passage, cer- 
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tainly a simple warning from us would not do so. It is really 
absurd to say that a friendly warning from us would be more 


effective than an unfriendly warning from Germany, which has } 
already been given. Therefore the passage of the McLemore 


i 


resolution would not help the situation in the least. It would | 


amount to nothing toward accomplishing any good. But in the 
present circumstances even its consideration might result in 
much harm, entangled as it is with questions now in process of 
adjustment through diplomatic negotiations of a most delicate 
character, Such action would be certain to be misunderstood 
in Germany; the itmpression would go abroad that we were 
divided and not backing our Government; that we were willing 
to surrender our rights upon the sea; that we were willing that 
the barbarities of submarine warfare against all principles of 
humanity and international law should go unrestrained upon 
the high seas, all of which wouid embarrass and handicap the 
President, who, under the Constitution, is charged with the sole 
power of handling diplomatic matters. 

Mr. Speaker, we should do nothing to iead Germany to believe 
that we consider her right to sink armed merchant ships without 
warning. This would be certain sooner or later te involve us 
in serious trouble. Germany treats them as warships, and has 
notified us that she expects us to intern them as we intern 
German warships when they come into our ports. Now, what 
would this lead to? That the arming of a merchant ship for 
defensive purposes does not change its character into that of a 
warship has been a universally accepted principle of interna- 
tional law for 200 years or more. So, if Congress should take 
action admitting that Germany is right in her contention, then 
how could we refuse to intern those ships which Germany 
claims are warships? If we should refuse to intern them, then 
there would arise another serious dispute with Germany, and 
we would be entirely without international law to support us, 
Tf. on the other hand, we do intern them, what answer could 
we make to the objection of the allied powers? Absolutely none, 
because the well-settled rules of international law would be 
against us; and most serious trouble would very probably ensue 
between us and the allied powers. 

Therefore there is but one sane, sensible thing for us to do, 
and that is to stand squarely upon international law and insist 
that all other nations shall do the same thing. ‘There is no 
other safe course. To yield to Germany now in this matter 
would be more apt to lead into war in the leng run than to 
refuse to yield to her, for thrice armed is he who is right. 

Once give up the freedom of the seas and chaos and crime 
would cover the face of the deep; the commerce of the world 
would ultimately be destroyed. 

The American people have already suffered greatly because 
of interference with our commerce upon the seas. In 1914 the 
cotton farmers in the South suffered the loss of hundreds of 
millions of dollars because of the high cost and unsafety of 
ocean transportation. Last year they suffered another loss. 
Now, if you accede the right to Germany to submarine merchant 
ships only because they carry defensive armor, the loss which 
would result to the cotton farmer would be greater than ever 
It must not be forgotten that we export more than 60 per cent 
of our cotton crop to foreign markets, and if we are cut off 
from these markets entirely, as we probably would be, the loss 
to the American people would be incalculable. 

Therefore, let us demand what is ours—that which belongs 
to all nations—the right to travel and carry on our commerce 
unmolested upon the high seas, whether that right is interfered 
with by Germany, Great Britain, or any other nation. 


Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. VARE. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In true House or Representatives. 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, although i do not believe that the 
present bill repealing the free-sugar clause of the Underwood 
tariff law will furnish the needed amount of protection to en- 
courage the industry and protect wages, I will vote for this 
mensure on the ground that it is better than the free trade that 
was threatened. 

It is offered here as a revenue measure pure and simple. 
Nevertheless, it is a confession by the party that sponsored the 
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States alone to be free trade after the war? Is this country, 
with the richest market in the world, with the best working 
conditions and highest wages, all attained under the Repub- 
lican policy of protection, to surrender all its natural advan- 
taves and permit itself to become the dumping ground of the 
European nations in their anxiety to regain their losses? 
Germany has lately appointed an industrial staff to mobilize 


rn 
industrial res 






the financial, business, and vuurees for the com- 
mercial struggle that will follow the signing of peace. It makes 
no difference how far away peace may be. The fact remains 
that the nations of Europe are making their preparations for 
that time. Can the United States do less? 


The remedy for the colossal tariff blunder that is offered here 
to-day is but a drop in the bucket. It will save millions of 
dollars of revenue to the Government, but it will not save the 
American market after the war is over. It does not protect 
the American market from the free-trade imports that are now 
coming in, displacing an equal amount of American production. 
IT will vote for it as a revenue measure, but I hope the time is 
not far distant when the Republican Party will be able to write 
upon the statute books a protective tariff law that will protect 
American industry and the millions of working people whose 
labor is the greatest asset of the Nation. 

There is much more to be done for labor than we have yet 
done; there is a greater advance to be taken in humane legis- 
lation than we have yet taken; but without national pros- 
perity, without due regard for the interests of honest business, 
without protection for the American market, and without 
amending our laws so that these business men may present a 
united front in the competition for the world’s markets that is 
to come, we as a Nation will be hampered and hamstrung. 
There should be a national policy of industrial mobilization, 
eombined with a more enlightened treatment of labor, and an 
essential part of this program is the enactment of a protective 
tariff law. [Applause.] 





The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOUETT SHOUSE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, the duty that confronts the 
membership of Congress to-day is very plain and very grave. 
It can not be evaded or shifted. It must be faced squarely and 
fairly by each Member in the light of his own conscience, 

What is the situation? On the 22d day of February a resoln- 
tion was introduced in this House by Mr. McLemore, of Texas. 
The intent of that resolution was to warn American citizens 
against taking passage upon armed vessels of any of the naticns 
involved in the European war and denying to any citizen who 
should disregard such warning the protection of his Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately the warning feature of this resolution was 
so involved in statements and implications of uncertain truth 
and in were expressions of opinion as to make the resolution 
itself complicated and unwise. On the same day that Mr. 
McLemore introduced his resolution, and on subsequent occa- 
sions, other Members ef Congress have presented simpler, 
clearer, wiser expressions of a warning nature. 

The introduction of these several resolutions was due to the 
deciaration by the central powers that after February 29 last 
past their submarines would sink without warning all armed 
merchanutmen of enemy nations. These resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. At first it was 
understood that the President desired they should be kept there 
aud not considered by the House, but later he sent a letter to 
Mr. Pou, acting chairman of the Rules Committee, in which he 
made the following definite request: 

i therefore feel justified in asking that your committee will permit 
me te urge ap eariy vote upon the resolutions with regard to travel 
on armed merchantmen which have recently been so much talked about, 
in order that there may. be afferded an immediate opportunity for 
public discussion and action upon them, and that all doubts and con- 
a octaren may be swept away and our foreign relations once more 
cleared of damaging misunderstandings. 

That request did not mention the McLemore resolution. It 
did not specify any particular resolution. It referred to all 
resolutions “with regard to travel on armed merchantmen.” 
In response the Rules Committee brought in a rule which made 


See 


- ———— 


| 





possible the consideration of only the McLemore resolution and 
limited debate on it to four hours. Why. gentlemen of the 
House, we debated the Post Office appropriation bill for three 
weeks. The executive, legislative, and judicial appropriation, 
now before the House, will have had two weeks discussion he- 
fore it is passed. And yet by this rule we are confined to four 
hours of debate on a question of the most vital concern to this 
and other nations, a question which may carry with it ei r 
peace or war. Clearly such a limitation is a 
Either the committee should have prohibited all debate on 
theory that public discussion in the House at this time mi 
complicate the foreign situation, or it should have allowed at 
time for full and free discussion. Believing that the ruk 
reported should be amended, I voted against the previous ques- 
tion, but when the previous question carried I voted for thy 
rule. The President has asked that we express ourselves « 
the “resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchant 
men.” I stand ready to express myself. Expression could noj 
be had without passing the rule. Therefore I voted for the ruil: 

Let me say very definitely, Mr. Speaker, that I do not favor 
the McLemore resolution. Upon a straight vote on its passtice 
unamended, I should be compelled to oppose it. But T sia! 
not vote to table it. I believe the dictates of good sense call 
for a warning resolution. I am certain a large majority of the 
membership of this House would favor a simple, straight-forward 
warning resolution. If the McLemore resolution is tabled thi 
House will not have expressed itself. Such an action will mean 
nothing. But if the McLemore resolution is properly amended, 
which can be accomplished only by refusing to table it, and if 
the House yotes upon such a carefully considered and amended 
expression of views, the President will then know where the 
House stands and what it believes—and that is what the Presi- 
dent says he is anxious to learn, 

When I say I favor a warning resolution I do not mean to 
imply that an American citizen has not the right to take pas- 
sage on an armed belligerent vessel. His right to do so is clear, 
but his duty not to do so is equally clear. I would not deny 
him the right, but I would remember my duty to the hundred 
million of his countrymen whose peace he is jeopardizing, and, 
unless his necessity be imperative, | would give him to under- 
stand that he embarks upon his journey in opposition to the 
selemn warning of his Government. 

I am not a lawyer. Under no circumstances would I attempt 
to pose as an authority on international law. But, in pursu- 
ance of my duty as a Member of Congress, I have followed dili- 
gently the diplomatic correspondence between our Nation «aud 
the various belligerents since the outbreak of the European 
war. I was deeply impressed by the published note of Secre- 
tary Lansing, on January 15 last. In that note he set forth to 
the world the views of this Government on submarine warfure 
and the arming of merchantmen, having in mind the splendid 
purpose of effecting an agreement among belligerents that would 
lessen the horrors of the present war. He said: 

While I am fully ative to the appalling ioss of life among noucom 
batants which has resulted from the present method of destroying 
merchant vessels without removing the persons on board to places of 
safety, and while | vwew that practice as contrary to those human: 
principles which sboud control belligerents in the conduct of their 
naval operation, I do not feel that belligerents should be deprived of 
the proper use of submarines, since these instruments of war have 
pores their effectiveness tn this particular branch of warfare on the 
igh seas. 

believe that a formula may be found which, though it mmy require 
slight modification of the precedents generally followed by nations prior 
to the employment of submarines, will appeal to the sense of justice 
and fairness of all the belligerents. * * * 

Prior to 1915 belligerent operations against enemy commerce on thi 
high seas were conducted by cruisers carrying heavy armaments. In 
these conditions international law appeared to permit a merchant vessel 
to carry armament for defensive purposes without lessening its char 
acter as a merchant vessel; * * * it could not be used effectively 
against enemy Daval vessels, while it could defend the merchant vesse! 
against the generally interior armament of piratical ships and priva- 
teers. 

The use of submarines, however, has changed these relations. Com- 
parison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine shows 
that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge. is 
almost defenseless in point of construction. A merchant ship carrying 
even a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for off nse 
against a submarine 

Pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main trade channels 
of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Consequently, the 
placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of submarine war- 
fare can be explained only en the ground of a purpose to render mer 
chantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent warning and 
visit and search by them Any armament, therefore. on a merchant 
vessel would seem to have the character of offensive armament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vesse! on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy charac- 
ter and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to 
places of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just or reason- 
able that the submarine should be compelled while complying with 
these requirements to expose itself to almost certain destruction by the 
guns on board the merchant vessel. 


It would therefore =n to be a reasonable and reciprocally 
arrangement ff it cow 


grave mistake 


just 
be agreed by the opposing belligerents that 
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submarines should adhere strictly to the rules of international law in Speakers here to-da: 
the matter of stopping and searching | meré hant a determining | issued by President Taft 1 \ itive 

eir belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and passengers to y ‘ a 
places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of war, and that Mexico and to the repe: l met of Presic t \ 
merchant vessels of oe. nationality should be prohibited from | the same American citizens it 1 . d re \I 
carrying any armament whatsoever, ¥ = AS : heir own ril cn as , uy ) 

Ii proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declaration » \t their own peril. The war t 
the belligerent Governments, I do so in the full conviction that each likened to the warning now ‘ t | 
Government will consider ome — humane purpose of Dato poe } difference. Depredations upon Ame D 
lives of innocent people, rather than the insistence upon cdoubtht ega > indie wiki ; eu Bsa 7 a e 
rishts which may be denied on account of new conditions. _ ot American cit ens in Mexico were the orl 

M Government is impressed with the reasonableness of the argnu- With no stable, organized governnm Willing | 
ment that a merchant vessel carrying an ea ef any sort. In} trol the situation. The loss of an American Li thi 
view of the character of submarine warfare and the defensive weakness | oy). 0) me ae ae , 4} nat a 7 are 
of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser and so | attack of a submarine is d ! to Cc | 1 ot \ fure inst 
trented by a neutral as well as by a_belligerent Government, and is | by a responsible and powerful Government And yet tl 
seriously considering instructing 1ts officials accordingly. in Mexico which were violated had been for years tixes 


From the last paragraph of Secretary Lansing’s note above definite rights, with no question us to their status unde 
quoted it seems clear that this Government regards the right of | While the right of a merchantman to arm, by the very state 


“ merchantman to arm as a very doubtful right; indeed, it is ment of this Government, is an exceedingly doubtful right 
stated that we, as a Nation, are strongly inclined to the belief | open to serious question. 

that “a merchant vessel carrying an armament of any sort should | I have upheld and defended the President's policy in Mex 
be held to be an auxiliary cruiser and so treated,” and that this | I have felt that he is wise not to intervene. I have belt 
Covernment “is seriously considering instructing its officials ac- that the lives of American boys who might be called ( 
cordingly.” In this note Secretary Lansing spoke for the Gov- | Wige for years a cuerrilla warfare in that unfertunate ¢ 


ernment of the United States. He spoke under the direction of | are infinitely more important than the mere property losses o. 


the President of the United States, who, properly, las not hesi- a few citizens or a few corporations. Yet how much more 
tnted to dictate the exact phraseology of important communica- } dreaded than Mexican intervention is entanglement 
tions that have gone from the State Department during his | European war! Why, Mr. Speaker, the one is not ¢o 


a t 


administration. It is not necessary to point out that if bellig- | to the other. And if, without relinquishing our rights | 


erent armed merchantmen are held to be auxiliary cruisers any | Sense but simply governing ourselves sanely by cond 
American citizen who embarks on one of them does so at his | Which we face, we may avert the grave danger that ines 
own peril. | threatens, is it not the part of wisdom so to do? 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the situation that confronts us? The sentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Cantriii s 4 
Creat Britain says she will continue to arm her merchantmen, | Gent speech in favor of the rule, expressed his deep gratit 
She places upon those merchantmen guns manned by trained that Woodrow “ ison has been our President during the try 
cunners. She says they are armed for defensive purposes, | times of the past 18 months. | heartily echo that sentim« 
Only the British naval board and the captains of the various I believe it is shared by a large majority of the Ameri: 
vessels know the orders that are issued. Perhaps the defensive people. And the crowning glory of President Wilson's adii 


armament, in the twinkling of an eye, may be converted to tration Is the fact that he has kept us out of I | 
offensive purposes. Germany says she will sink without warn- that he is a man of peace [ ki ow that he wants to p 

ing all armed merchantmen of a hostile nation. The President | He peace. T know that he will exert all his splendid q 

of the United States says that if an American life is lost in the | Of mind and heart to that end. But if Germany and Eng 
sinking of an armed merchantman without warning he will | both adhere to their announced purposes, and if Amertean cit 
hold Germany “to strict accountability.” zens continue to travel on armed merchantmen without recat 


to the conditions that prevail, will it be possible to p: 
the peace so much desired by our Vresident and by the 
masses of our people? 

Moreover, the President has asked for a dir ‘ 
from Congress as to whether or not we fayor a resolutio! 
ing our citizens not to take passage on armed merchant 
Save for that request we should not have this resolution 
consideration to-day It has not been brought up at the 
stance of the House. Under ordinary procedure it woul 
been killed in commitice, or, if reported favorably to the 
would have taken its place at the foot of the calendar. I 
here to be acted on now as a result of the letter of the Pri 
dent to Mr. Pov, of the Rules Committee. That letter 
for a straightforward vote on © simple question. It did 1 


In such a situation what is our duty? “Strict account- 
ability,” in plain English, means war. And war for what? 
Because a foolhardy or venal American citizen takes passage on 
a merchantman the armament of which, in the published view 
of our Government, should probably place it outside the pale of 
peaceful craft and bring it into the class of auxiliary cruisers 
or wat vessels. Is it not clear, Mr. Speaker, that in such cir- 
cumstances Congress should protect American homes, American 
property, American rights, and American lives by issuing a very 
definite and a very serious warning to American citizens against 
taking passage on such ships? Why,:sir, it is not as if our 
nationals had no other means of travel. At least four lines 
other than belligerents have ships regularly plying between this 
country and Europe. They may not be as large, they may not 


: : a the consideration 6f the McLemore resolution alone 
be as fast, they may not be as luxurious, but, before God, is the - a con oo sg S : iti . ul a t! bj t 3 
> . . . . SLO Cult al “CSO11 1OliS WI ‘ Subdjece ot war 
peace of a nation to be endangered in order that a few selfish | [4 ; : ana - ' os 
Died ttie . “aes : Ce : ¢ here was no suggestion of evasion by tabling. On the co 
citizens may enjoy the comforts of a certain boat? trary. the language v very definitely in 1 : 
, 7 . . . ‘ e language was ‘ry de ely avor of su netic 
We have all heard of the man who sailed from New York last | a es ee nee : 
Qs iow <3 “ ; : “ ee 66) Oe a 3 |as would show the sentiment of Congress. And yet the 1 
Saturday, declaring that he delighted in the “ thrill” of running | \),, amie: twa th the same of Use Prenidont ar 
> ° . ' Vil appes Ss ne name 1c ‘Sraent are urginc ft 
blockades. Can we defend ourselves for allowing him that ter ; het > os 
“ sa) 09 : , . the resolution be tabled. Why? Because lot t 
thrill” at the possible cost of the lives of thousands of Members of this House may be allowed to 
American youths, at the possible expense of the heartaches and parently clip Reais Mines aon tha | , 
misery of a hundred thousand American mothers? ; : a a Ps 


So far as I am cencerned, Mr. Spe 
pleasant thing would be to vote to table the 
so voted I could then explain to my constituents that whil 
favored «a simple warning resolution I could not favor the M 
Lemore resolution and that I had no opportunity to support t 
kind of resolution in which I believed. At the same tine 
should not be subject to the charge of failing to support 1 
President. But, sir, if I should be compelle 





[am not afraid of war if war must come on some great issue | 
of national honor. I am not afraid of war in defense of the 
lag and all the flag stands for. But I want no war, and the 
people whom I represent want no war, that is brought on 
through insistence upon a doubtful legal right. 

Is not this the time to prevent the danger of war? Is not 
the opportunity given us now to take a stand that will save ‘ ( 
endless complications and perhaps serious disaster in the near | ¢higs House, 1 would not so vote, for, believing as 1 do 
future? feeling as I do, such an action would be uny 

Much has been said here to-day, Mr. Speaker, about inter- | and in that I will not indulge. I have been eautioned by well 
ference by Congress in an international question. May this | intentioned colleagues that a negative vote will do my politica! 
be called properly an “international” question? Should a | prospects serious harm. I have said to them and I say to t 


German submarine sink an English armed merchantman which House that it is far more important to me to perform cor 

had no American citizen aboard, it would be none of our | scientiously the duties which I was clected to assume than to be 

business. Why, then, have we not the same right to warn our | reelected to an office which is without honor unless honest 

nationals against taking passage upon such a ship that we} administered. And in no vote that | may be called upon 
a have to prohibit them from riding on a train that carries dyna- | cast in this body will my mind be clearer or my judgiment my 
e mite or to prevent them from subjecting themselves to danger | definite that I am doing what is right than in my refusal to hy 
by traversing the strects of a city which is under martial law? | to table the pending resolution 
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That it will be tabled there is no question. That a majority 
of those who vote to table it are in favor of a warning resolu- 


tion there is equally no question. Almost every speaker upon 
other side has so announced himself, but each has given 
reason, more or indirect, why he will not seek to 
amend the present resolution and pass it in amended form. The 
burden of the plea has been that we must stand by the Presi- 
dent in his diplomatic negotiations. Aye; but the President has 
asked for an expression. Let us tell him the truth. Let us 
not take action that meaningless, that is spineless, that is 
cowardly. If we believe in a warning resolution, let us pass it. 
If we do not believe in it, let us defeat it. But let the issue be 
elear-cut and definite. Speaking for myself, I want to see the 
President unhampered in his diplomatic negotiations, but I 
refuse to believe that his hands are tied and his efforts para- 
lyzed, as some eloquent gentlemen here assert, unless this House 
does—what? Tubles a resolution, refuses to act on it, fails tu 
give an expression of its views as the President has urged. 

Mr. Speaker, if definite need arise, if the honor of our Nation 
is threatened, there cun be no doubt concerning the attitude of 
this House. As one man we shall stand behind our President. 
But the question to be decided to-day is not one of national 
honor, not one of diplomatic negotiation. Oh, I know that a 
lot of newspupers say it is; I know that a big hullabaloo has 
been raised throughout the country and many good people have 


t} 
ii 


some less 


is 


been deceived as to the real issue. I know, too, that a large 
number of the newspapers which are now making the most 


noise have advocated for months that we should become a party 
to the European war. The question before us is a domestie 
question, It is this: Have we the right to advise our citizens 
so to exercise their privileges as not to risk involving this Na- 
tion with its hundred million people in the European war? 
That is the question. And for my part I believe we have that 
right. Moreover, I believe we owe that duty. I can not per- 
suude myself that one or one hundred or one thousand of our 
people should so exercise their rights of citizenship, no matter 
how clear those rights, as to run the risk of destroying the peace 
and the happiness of a nation. 

The resolution will be tabled. Perhaps, by the grace of God, 
we shall be spared war. Let us so hope. Let us so pray. In 
the end it may prove that this day of debate has dene some 
real good, for in one thing we are all agreed. Every speaker 
here to-day, whether favoring a warning resolution or not, has 
expressed the belief that American citizens, regardless of their 
rights and privileges, but actuated by patriotism and commen 
sense, should refrain from passage on armed merchantmen. If 
such views carry their message to the country and the people 
of the country respond, we shall have accomplished much. 





Cotton Claims—Captured and Abandoned Property-——Tillman 
Bill to Pension Confederate Veterans and Their Widows. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM 


OF 


HON. 5S. GOODWIN, 


ARKANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 1, 1916. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
dress myself as directly to the pending measure, as important 
as are the war claims that constantly arise for consideration 
by Congress, as practically every phase and feature of the pend- 
ing measure has been discussed; but I do desire to speak with 
reference to another claim that a great section of the country— 
the great South-—-should properly have against the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Wars are always fruitful of heavy taxation. Revenues must 
be provided to support the armies in the field, and all things 


shall not ad- 


incident thereto. The moneys that go into the Federai Treas- 
ury by taxation from any source under ordinary occasions 
would last but a few days if great armies were in the field, 


and therefore Congress in the past has reached its taxing hand 
and assessed inany things under warrant of censtitutional au- 
thority that it does not dare to do in times of peace. Congress 
has no greater power than the power to tax. The power to tax 
carries with it the power to destroy. Certain things can be 
taxed by the Federal Government, but only these things that 
either are expressed or implied by the Federal Constitution. 
Most things within the States can be taxed by the legislatures 
of those States, such as a tax on land and on personal property, 
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Seldom has Congress overriden the taxing authority vested in 
the Federai Constitution, but in the case of the tax imposed up: 
cotton during and succeeding the late Civil War, an exception 
was made by Congress that had no precedent before this law 
was passed and none has since followed. Its enactment, the 
cotton tax referred to, Mr. Speaker, was an arbitrary and ex- 
ceedingly unjust one. Why should cotton have been singled our 
as aun object of taxation? Why were not corn and wheat and 
tobacco and other things, too numerous to mention, taxed? Cy 
tainly if Congress had constitutional authority to levy a tax on 
cotton it likewise had the same authority to levy a tax o 
the other things mentioned by me; but a war tax was needed 
at a time when passion ran high, and there was much hatred 
and animosity between the two sections of the country, an 
Congress put this heavy burden on the cotton producers of th 
South. 

The bill introduced by my colleague, Mr. TrrnMan, of Ai 
kansas, regarding the $68,000,000 collected by the Federal Goy 
ernment as a tax imposed upon cotton during the Civil War 
has attracted no little attention throughout the Southern Stat: 

The bili asks that the amount so collected be used as a pen. 
sion fund and distributed among the surviving ex-Confeder: 
soldiers and their widows, giving to each $500, and in addition 
to such payments, such soldiers and such widows shall be pzid 
quarterly the sum of $30 per month each during the remainder 
of their lives, and that the act shall be administered by the 
United States Pension Office. 

This does not include all the bill provides for, as the bill 
also asks that an appropriation shall be made for captured, 
abandoned, and confiscated property in addition to the collec 
tion of the cotton tax between 1863 and 1868, making a tota! ot 
$100,000,000. 

I am not asking for alms or that charity be given to this rem 
nant of soldiers who wore the gray. We do not come knocking 
at the door of Congress for gratuities, but only for justice; that 
there be restored to that section the money that was wrong 
fully taken from us; that that little band of surviving patriots 
and their widows may pass their remaining days in peace and 
plenty. I here quote from Mr. TILLMAN’s speech showing the 
amount of taxes paid into the Federal Treasury from this 
source, as follows: 

From 1863 to 1868S there was collected from citizens of the Sout 
ern States a cotton tax, amounting in the aggregate to $68,072,388.99 
an itemized statement of which I submit herewith. This statement 


shows the sums of money realized by the Gevernment under the. vari 
ous acts levying a tax on cotton: 


Oe ee a a a eet acai $351, 311. 45 
sche Mh on cu atonncie eee optnekomatan oe Sa ears abiandd-tnthiremntnes one 1, 268, 412. 56 
iene ever hntncchen cba deelased en ecent nate ctinenateneditntrabinanevaseinen 1, 772, 983. 48 
Soin Scenic banter dba natin allie lpia cate 18, 409, 654. 90 
TTI i nsnissi dhanieiebacnetitenseiippeabiitadabnnd tt eareninnienen dietitian 23, 769, O78. St 
ee cecheceinas arenseap in enasateencl caiieipeigh pagan hciaknsnaniigrepnen tones 22, 500, 947. Ti 
ii ties einige tine aadilcelal catia aaran atthe aie 68, O72, 388. 99 


The collection of this cotton tax was under the control of the Com 
missioner of Interna! Revenue. 

The impression prevails in some sections of the South where, 
unfortunately, there is lacking specific information, that this 
cotton-tax money of $68,000,000 is to-day in the Federal Treas- 
ury set apart and segregated; and, furthermore, the impression 
prevails that the Supreme Court of the United States held tliat 
this tax was unconstitutional. Certain politicians, Mr. Speaker 
who seek to ride into office and endeavor to hoodwink the pe 
ple make this contention in the face of the facts. No money is 
segregated in the Treasury, but all moneys collected ge into the 
general fund. While my colleague, Mr. Trrtman, of Arkansas, 
was making his splendid speech on his bill some time ago in 
the House I arose and propounded this question to Judge Ti! 
MAN. I had made the investigation years ago, and knew what 
his answer would be; and, ef course, Mr. TILLMAN very frankly 
stated the facts as they are, in reply to my inquiry. Here is 
the question propounded to Mr, TiniM An: 

“Mr. Goopwiy of Arkansas. 1 am very much interested in 
my colleague’s discussion, as well as in the merits of the bill, 
and shall vote for his bill. I know he has given much thought 
and attention to it, because he has been quite industrious along 
that line. I arise to get some information upon this point. It 
is thought by some that this cotton tax of $68,000,000 is segre- 
gated and set aside in the Treasury and only awaits the action 
of Congress to bring about its disbursement. I made some in- 
vestigation myself and there is some conflict of opinion. I 
would like to get my colleague to answer that question, if the 
amount is set aside or if any money is segregated in the 
Treasury. 

“Mr. Trutman. Oh, no; that is not true. The money was 
collected and has been expended. It is not segregated in the 
Treasury. You could not get your finger on the identical 
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money ; but it was collected without constitutional warrant, and | decision I dare say that tl ’ net | r 
should be refunded for that reason.” that high court to-day should a s . nronosit 

So that, Mr. Spenker, disposes of the fallacy that this money | More than half a cen vy has S 
is set aside in the Treasury and only awaits the action of Con- | imposed upon cotton, the b 
gress to bring about its disbursement. tween the two sections 


Now, as to the decision of the Supreme Court as touching the 


constitutionality of this law. 1 do not believe, and, in fact. I 


to-day a reunited people 


This case 


almost know, the Supreme Court of the United States would | was founded wholly unjust, why c: 
not hold to-day such an act to be constitutional. No one will | generous Government, through its 
challenge the integrity or fair-mindedness of any honest court. | vive back to the people—yes, to : 


All of us are creatures of environment. Those were days when | of $68,000,000 in | 
hate rankled in the hearts of the people of the two sections, but 
I am happy to say that the courts of the country have generally 
been largely free from that prejudice. No one would accuse the | remaining days may be passed 


veterans, even to 


step and stooped shoulder: 


= i ( 
Supreme Court of the United States of being biased or preju- | Government do a more generou ( 
> : . * | * 4 + a6 
diced. No doubt that great court in holding this law to be con- | & more just thing than that? I 
. . . , ! > ‘ 4? + + 
stitutional acted from the most patriotic motives; but let us of Congress, with both sections 
analyze the situation. The court at that time, as it does to-day, | this work of justice, would « Ol 
consisted of nine members, seven Republicans and two Demo- | and to bridge over the ch: ey 
crats, and all nine hailed from the northern part of the Repub- | that chasm has yet be 
lic. Judge Trr~tMAN_in his speech had this to say of the per- | things that Congress might do 
sonnel of the court. I quote Mr. TILLMAN, as follows: } There are living in the So 
My insistence is that this tax was illegally collected. of men. as brave and courag | 
4 7 . lie are serried “iy rim reaper ) 
And in this I concur with Judge TitnmMan. Again, Judge | eeSTe. +e Ree TOR es Ol 
TILLMAN Says: with nis sic kle he has 1 lowed down but about 50,000 | 
The history of its levy and collection involves some curious history. | ee aa a 7" ~ = ew 
~ ‘i on : ; fought for the right as God gay é the ] t 
Continuing, Mr. Truman reviews the personnel of the court | piconet The widows of t) : ore 
s : pill. eC WIlOOWS ul Ss \< ‘ ise o j 
and the history of the case, as follows: nee tae teks te ce 
j ate s . ai i pace Ss it 
About four years after the Civil War one William M. Farrington | fingers are bony. and age is fas ' ine t 
brought suit in the Federal court for the wesiern district of Tennes- | lz -_: an é et a7 E 
see against Roiph S. Saunders, collector of internal revenue, alleging in | unknown, and t ley, too, Will soon join eral ‘ 
his compiaint that Saunders had collected without legal rignt the who have passed into the beyond. The las “ 
cotten tax imposed by the Federal.Government. The Tennefsee court | heard. There will be but few more gathe 
decided against him, and he appealed to the Supreme Court of the There will be n Sa a Bee a ate rae ee ce eae 
United States. A splendid array of counsel appeared in the case. | ere Will be no more rendezvous Ahe must 
Albert Pike, cx-Confederate soldier, poet, and lawyer, filed a brief that | Short years become a blank rhe last wat will l 
is a classic. Ex-Justice John A. Campbell; former Justice B. R. | and all tents will be folded in the bivouac of the « 
Curtis; Philip Phillips, who defended Gen. Daniel E. Sickles for killing R , ie - 
Philip Barton Key, Phillips at that time being the leader of the Su ncaa a 
preme Court bar: ex-Judge Sharkey, of Mississippi; Ruberston Topp, 
of ‘Tennessee ; James M. Carlisle, leader of the Washington bar; W. P. Sugar. 


Chilton: W. T. Otto: Hughes, Denver & Peck, of Washington; and 
William M. Evarts, of New York, one of the great lawyers of the 
eountry, all appeared in the case, as well as Attorney General E. R. 
Hoar, brother of Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, he appearing on 
behalf of the Government. This volume which I have in my hand 
contains copies of the briefs filed by these distinguished lawyers. 

The Supreme Court at that time was composed of Chier Justice 
Chase, a Republican of Ohio, appointed by President Lincoln; Justice 
Nelson, a New York Democrat, appointed by President Tyler; Justice 
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Clifford, a Maine Democrat, appointed by President Buchanan; Justice OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Swayne, a Republican from Ohio, appointed by President Lincoln; 

Justice Miller, a Republican of lowa, appointed by President Lincoln; In THE Hot sE or Ri PRESENTATIVES, 
Justice Field, of California, a Republican, appointed by President Lin- 


coln; David Davis, a Republican of Illinois, appointed by President 

Lincoln; Justice Strong, of Pennsylvania, a Republican, appointed by 

President Grant; and Justice Bradley a Republican from New Jersey, Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this question has been 
appointed by President Grant—a court composed ef seven Republicans resented by the g : Mr cae Mich \Ty 
and two Democrats, and all northern men. Although it was a great | Presented by the gentlemen—Mr. Porpney, of Michigan, Mi 
case, ably argued by the greatest lawyers in the country, and although | TIN, of Louisiana, and others—that it seems unne 


Thursday, Ma 


i 
nearly $70,000,000 was involved directly or indirectly, I find only a | a word 
short entry of the transaction in the official record of the Supreme | Mo es ne ‘ . 
Court kept at that period. On Monday, February 20, 1871, the following 4 ly fi iend BatLey, who represents an adjoining distrir 
appears of record : | mine in Pennsylvania, has lamented the fact that ! 
* No. 6. December term, 1870. William M. Farrington r. Rolph 8. 
Saunders, collector of internal revenue, Federal court, western district 
of Tennessee. 
“This case came on to be heard on the transcript of recor: from the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Western District of Tennessee | 
and was argued by counsel. On consideration whereof, the court being 
equally divided in opinion, it is now here ordered and adjudged by the 
court that the judgment of the said circuit court in the case be, and the | Treasury. 
same is hereby, affirmed by a divided court.” 


} 


Democratic has broken about the ledce 

| the Baltimore platform. That instead of an economical a 
tration they have been profligate and extravagant Th 
cuuse of this extravagance they are now compelled to 
another plank in order to get money to replenish 


My friend Bairey loves that platform because of 
So you see, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding this was a case with- | that it was the child of the mun he worships L I 
out precedent, novel in all of its bearings, the court handed | What is a platform among friends, anyho 


down no written epinion, no reasons were assigned for the find- | ‘Lhe Baltimore convention stultifi 





ings of the court, and no opinion published in the reports of that | knightliest Democrat of them all of a noi 
great court. The above half dozen lines, the very short entry | fairly won from the people of his part 

of the proceedings, constitute the only findings of the Supreme | instructed delegates to said convention 

Court on this case, involving millions of dollars and establishing |. The platform was made to ) t 
a precedent that has not since been followed. And this memo- | pose. It, however, by the ) i 
randum, so to speak, has been found among the musty records | self-acting device to throw occupan 

of the court kept by the clerk of the court at that time. Cer- | of one term, which seems to be thrown o 
tainly, sir, an opinion of this importance—and I am not criti- | at the wheel. The Republicans have s 
cizing ‘the court for its failure to hand down an elaborate | their own that will accomplish the sa 


opinion—might have been written, as I view it, with the great- | get a chance to register their will at 
est care and in the most punctilious fashion, for it involved | So Bryan need not worry 


\ 


many milliens of dollars collected from a stricken people upon a| This 25 per cent reduction o 
Statute without precedent in the history of congressional legis- | years cost the country thirty 1 ( i ! 
ation and involving a vital proposition in the law of taxution. the provision to take off the ret ning 7 
The Supreme Court, Mr. Speaker, by an equal division held | on May 1 were put into fore 
that the tax was legally and constitutionally collected, four mem- | forty to fifty millic of «de | 


bers deciding one way and four the other way, the burden rest- | net our Democratic friends restore the ¢ 
ing upon the plaintiff, of course, to prove his case to be uncon- | in addition to retainin: 
Stitutional, One member of the court did not participate in the | sugar? 











Why do they not go further and restore the tariff on wool, thus 
adding about $50,000,000 annually to our revenues that the 
country now so badly needs? 

Has the loss of these revenues under the Underwood tariff 
benefited any citizen of the Republic? Do we not pay more for 


sugar and clothing and all the necessaries of life than ever 
heretofore? 
The answer will be registered at the polls in November, and 


the Democratic Party will be again relegated to a state of 
innocuous desuetude ” for the next 25 or 50 years. 





The MeLemore Resolution. 
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In rue House or Representatives, 

Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, during the short time 
nilowed for debate on the McLemore resolution—the resolution 
of warning, as it is called—I had no opportunity to state my 
position or the reason for the votes I intended to cast, so shall 
use the time granted me now for that purpose. 

With the permission of the House, I shall insert with my 
remarks in the Recorp a copy of the resolution and a copy of 
the special rule under which it was considered. 

Ilouse resolution 147. 


Whereas the Governments of two of the powers at present in war in 
Europe and on the high seas have informed all neutral powers 
of their intention to instruct the commanders of their submarine 
naval vessels to attack pen sight after February 29 all armed 
vessels of their enemies, whether such armed vessels are admittedly 
naval vessels or carry thelr armaments under the name and guise 
of “defensive armament for merchant ships”; and 
hereas the Government of Germany, one of the powers which have 
so informed the neutral powers, has submitted to the Government 
of the United States photographic facsimiles of alleged secret orders 
of the British Government, which secret orders direct that such 
so-called “ defensive armament for merchant ships” shall be used 
offensively and shall be manned and directed by naval officers and 
men of the navy of Great Britain, and that such so-called “ defensive 
armament for merchant ships” and such naval officers and men 
shall be so far as possible, concealed and disguised when in neutral 
waters and ports, with the evident intention to deceive; and 
‘hereas the only possible use for a “defensive gun” is the same as 
the use for an “offensive gun,” namely, to shoot and, if possible, 
«le meer ae the enemy ship, whether submarine or other naval 
craft; anc 
hereas the Government of the United States has neither the desire 
nor the right to dictate to any of the powers whether they shall arm 
their merchant ships with guns or other armament or not and has 
no interest in the success or failure of such ships so armed in using 
their armaments in the only way in which they could be effectively 
used, namely, in destroying or injuring enemy submarines or other 
naval vessels; and 
hereas the Government of the United States has no interest in the 
success or failure of the submarines or other naval vessels of any 
power in escaping or destroying such merchant ships so armed, and 
has no desire or right to dictate to any of the powers what steps 
they shall take to protect their vital interests and pursue their 
legitimate belligerent operations; and 
Whereas the Government of the United States can not look upon any 
naval engagement between any armed ships of opposing beiligerent 
powers, no matter how such ships, or any one of such ships, may be 
designated or disguised, as other than a naval engagement under- 
taken by each belligerent with the purpose of destroying the other 
belligerent ships and the lives of the people thereon; and 
hereas, while it is indifferent as to quibbles about such terms as 
“ offensive’ and “defensive” as applied to guns on ships of powers 
at war, the Government of the United States is vitally concerned 
to offer its own citizens the best possible advice, counsel, and 
assistance in avoiding the hazards of war; and 
hereas the Governments of Germany and Austria-Hungary have given 
the Government of the United States positive assurance that un- 
armed ships carrying chiefly nonbelligerent passengers will not be 
sunk—unless while resisting the right of visit and search—unless it 
is certain that the nonbelligerent passengers can be removed to a 
place of safety ; and 
Whereas the Government of the United States is vitally interested in 
preserving to its own warships, submarine and other war vessels, full 
necessary freedom of action against an enemy, whether avowed or dis- 
guised, in any possible future war: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
xress of the United States do, and it hereby solemnly does, request the 
President to warn all American citizens, within the borders of the 
United States or ot pe or elsewhere, to refrain from traveling on 
any and all «hips of any and all of the powers now or in future at war, 
which ship or ships shall mount guns, whether such ship be frankly 
avowed a part of the naval forces of the power whose flag it flies or 
shall be called a merchant ship, or otherwise, and whether such gun 
or guns or other armament be called “ offensive’ or “ defensive’; and 
in case American citizens do travel on such armed belligerent ships, that 
they do so at their own risk. 
rhat when the President of the United States or the Secretary of 
State shall come into possession of the actual memorandum of the 
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chant ships” shall be used offensively, and that so-called ‘* defensive 
armament for merchant ships” shall be manned and directed by naval 
officers and men of the Navy of Great Britain, and that such so-called 
“defensive armament for merchant ships’’ and such naval officers and 
men shall be, as far as possible, concealed and disguised when in neutral 
waters and ports, with the evident intention to deceive, the President 
of the United States or the Secretary of State shall at the earliest pos- 
sible moment trensmit such actual memorandum of the German Goy- 
ernment, with such facsimiles of alleged secret instructions of the British 
Government, and with all appendixes whatsoever, to the Speaker of the 
House, that it and they may be laid before the House for its full infor- 
mation and for its assistance in performing its duty and function of 
guarding the welfare of the country and its citizens and for its assist 
ance in performing its constitutional duty of advising the President of 
the United States with regard to foreign relations. 

That the House expresses the determination of the people and Goy- 
ernment of the United States both to uphold all American rights and 
to exercise care, consideration, and wisdom in avoiding actions which 
tend to bring American citizens and American interests into the zone of 
conflict where the passions of war are raging. 


SPECIAL RULE. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this rule the House 
shall proceed to consideration of House resolution 147; that there shall 
be four hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by the gentle 
man from Virginia, Mr. FLoop, and one-half by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper: that at the conclusion of said general debate 
the said resolution shall be considered under the general rules of the 
liouse. 

After 1 hour and 30 minutes of debate on the rule had been 
had I voted for the previous question—a motion to close the <le- 
bate. I voted for the rule, and after four hours of debate on 
the resolution I voted for the motion to lay the resolution on 
the table, which motion being carried defeated and finally dis- 
posed of the resolution. 

My votes on the resolution and on questions connected with 
its consideration by the House were not an expression of opinion 
on any feature of the administration’s foreign policy ; approval 
or disapproval of that policy, confidence or lack of confidence in 
the President was in no way involved. The votes meant simply, 
or 1 was expressing the feeling, that it is not proper during 
these troublous times for Congress to interfere with the adminis- 
tration in its negotiations and correspondence with foreign 
powers. The resolution, objectionable even as a resolution of 
warning to American citizens, contains other things which, in 
my judgment, made it impossible of consideration. A simple 
note of warning looks harmless, but I believe consideration of it 
at this time is unwise. 

There is no doubt of the right of American citizens to ride on 
armed merchant ships of belligerents if they wish or are de- 
termined to do so, but connected with and inseparable from the 
exercise of that right and the difliculties which may result 
therefrom are other matters concerning which there is or likely 
will be serious dispute between our Government and some, per- 
haps all, of the belligerents. There is the question of the atti- 
tude of our Government toward the entire subject of submarine 
warfare; the attitude of our Government toward armed mer- 
chant ships of belligerents and their rights in the harbors of 
this country; its attitude toward the demand of both Teutons 
and allies that international law, even when vital interests of 
neutrals are involved, may be changed or altogether disregarded, 
as the wishes or interests of belligerents seem to require. 

In our Government the President and his immediate advisers 
are and always have been charged with the duty and responsi- 
bility of carrying on diplomatic correspondence and of repre- 
senting the people of the United States in all matters in dispute 
between this country and foreign countries. This is no time for 
Congress to interfere with the exercise of that duty; it is no 
time for Congress to enter the field of diplomacy. Congressional 
action would be a step in the direction of usurpation of an ex- 
ecutive function and at this time might embarrass the adminis- 
tration, detract from its dignity, lessen its power and influence, 
and lead to confusion worse confounded. 

Is there danger of confusion? Is there danger of embar- 
rassing the administration or of encouraging foreign countries 
in their refusal to accede to its request in behalf of American 
rights and for the protection of lives and property of American 
citizens? 

A few days ago leading Members of this House, including 
the Speaker, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and 
floor leader of the majority party, and the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, told the President that 
the House was demanding opportunity of considering a “ resolu- 
tion of warning,’ and if a vote were taken such a resolution 
would be carried by a vote of 2 or 3 to 1. Newspapers of 
this country and of foreign countries told of this meeting of 
Democratic leaders with the President and of the apparent 
determination of the House to assert itself and to take part in 
the consideration and settlement of the troublesome “ armed 
merchantmen issue.” Notice of this threatened action on the 
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part of the House reached foreign capitals, and that it att racted | ; CANE REI " iS 

serious attention and influenced consideration of the “armed | Beet sugar does 1 p ae tes 
merchantmen issue” appears by an article in a prominent news- |} and the refiners do not t pre of $10 
paper published in the enpital city of one of the belligerents, a | on beet sugar as thes da 

significant part of which is as follows: | to the high price of s 


° . i “ey ¢* ‘> t } we ¢ 
It (the armed merehantmen issue) is not without risk; but the risk, will reach 862,000 sho s 





perhaps, is smailer since the American Congress shows signs of ue- | destroyed the big refiners would 1 S 
manding that the decision tn international affairs be taken from the | ahdaiinhanier te tn tebe ' 
President's nands and piaced in those of Congress. hae aesiseas to put ti , t 
Can there be any doubt as to the purpose of the McLemore | in eontvel of the Government r 
resolution or any doubt of the effect upon pending negotiations | euly one-fourth of a cent per } : 
relating to the “armed-merchantmen issue” if the resolution | goyq99.000 more. and that added toe S&F 
be adopted? Can there be doubt as to which side of the con-| 1 oo hiy &30.000.000. That is t 
troversy will be aided or encouraged or which side will be em- | - aanteren Seafatan os a 
, i A a im ti S ral i! ustt 
barrassed er hindered? Why is the duty on su : ol 
It is commonplace to say that we stand by our own country. : ae 


with that on rice, 


We can better and more properly state our position by saying, |} SO many northern products 


“Our mn ae SS always be in the right; but our | +t than ia ene chem the De , : 
country, right o rrong. cane wader the mrotertiva tart 
The people of the United States, including Members of Con- | - ca ieiein go a ae er saa hia 7 
eress, exercise the right, sometimes wisely, sometimes unwisely, fond Peet eae it | : 1 - A 
of criticizing the administration in its course relating to foreign onnemnl and SO ae rae aa 3 
affairs, but such criticism is or ought to be offered only for the | Whpen the Euroy a said. mais ae by ss 
purpose of assisting the administration in the choice of the | alimnaill by a 28h oe ; nr 
proper course to be pursued. It is entirely different from formal But the antes itl a ear Latics eemeiaiarhia t 
action by Congress which may belittle the administration in the | apie that the outery of the cane-cucar prodnes 
eyes of the world and embarrass it in the consideration of mat- | jas had much to do with bringing forward this 
ters invelving the honor and safety of our country. the dete on aie i aed ascaeeiinitis eet ee 
Some months ago Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of State, de- | jnternai taxation, as suggested by Pre \\ : 
livered to the Austrian ambassador a letter which set forth the| = = ©  ° ee 
view of our administration in the matter of shipment of muni- | a ee ¥ 
tions. The ambassador, reading the letter and noting that it The United States pays over $100,000,000 1 
was a refusal to accept the Austrian contention, asked Mr. | producers of raw sugar, every pound of which could be pro 
Bryan if the letter meant what it said, or if it was “to be | in this country. The United States, according to the Ag 
taken at its face value.” Mr. Bryan replied that the letter was | ture Department, has at least 274,000,000 ; 
“intended for home consumption.” That statement by Mr. | sugar beets could be grown profitably, but only 500,000 
Bryan was rank treechery to the administration and, besides, | were so used in 1912. To produce the sugar now imported 
wis an insult to the American people. We are very well sable to | require the use of only 1,671,000 acre It is a protitabl 
believe the President said, as is reported, that “it has taken six | France. Germany, Austria, and other Europe: countries | 
months to overcome the influence of Mr. Bryan in foreign | duce all the sugar they consume, and even export it, althouch 
affairs.” their advantages for the growth of sugar be« ' ‘ 
The Congress may, and many of its Members do, differ radi- | those of the United States; but they protected the indust { 
enlly from the President in his management of foreign affairs, | its enurmous growth was the result. The pr rf be 


but it will not be guilty of treachery, nor will it, on account of | sugar in rotation with other crops greatly iners pI 
political or other differences, take any action which might em- | ductivity of the soil. The average growth of wheat and other 
burrauss the consideration of questions involving the rights and, 


crops on soil used a part of the time for beets ha 





possibly, the safety of all the people of our country, | doubled in Europe. The same result has followed in i 
try, although comparatively few beets are grown here i 
2 yield of wheat. rye, barley, and oats per acre increased 80 
Sugar. cent in Germany, while it increased only 6 per cent in the 1 
ceca States. That was one result of beet-sugar production in ¢ 
sw prow, r . : rio many. Similar results have followed in other European 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS tries. The cost of developing the beet-sugar indust: egy 
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has been repaid many times, and the same result wo 
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3 has increased from 18 pounds in 1860 to 85 pounds in 1914 
OF NEW YORK, other strong reason fer promoting the production o1 the 
In roe House or Representatives, a . 
Free trade is fatal to the f: ell ] 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. Since the United Kingdom p oducts on ¢ 
Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, this measure to retain the existing | 1,335,000 people have — sed to cultivate the soil in t) 
duty on sugar that would otherwise be abolished May 1 is one and 4,000.000 os 1 ~* 7 htceee. Sco e 
that Republicans can vote for with satisfaction. The only mis- — wrk seg But Wh a a “1 « * . eae —_ 
take made is that the duty imposed by the last protective tariff the number of acres cultivated, though _ ae Se 
measure is not fully restored. The Nation has derived no beuetit | “5° Ce Se, TE. Se eee 2 ; 


} - . ° , . 
whatever from the reduced tariff on sugar, but has suffered a , ceuee Pee oa co . : wi ej a? 
great loss. Although the Democrats promised reduced prices if the Democrats are retained in powe 
that would lower the cost of living, prices have been much 
higher. Sugar cost more to consumers before the European war 
began than was the case before the passage of the Democratic 


SLOW PROGRESS OF LE SLATI 


| There are many important subjects to be consideree 


session of Congress, but so far slow progress h ber 

tariff act, and the price has advanced to 6} cents a pound, whole- | the way of legislation. The party in power learned s 
sale, in New York this month. The Government lost over $10,- | from the last election, in which they were saved fro ve 
00L,000 annually in revenue; development of the sugar industry | whelming defeat by the European war. Mi 
ceased ; 13 beet-sugar factories closed, while the cane-sugar | Nevnda, one of the old and couservative leaders in the S 
industry in Louisiana was severely demoralized. If this bill is | the Democratic side, intimated in a speech in that M 
not pussed, $40,000,000 more in revenue will be lost. | defeat for his party in 1914 was “ on ‘ e | 

The cane-sugar refineries profited, and that is why Mr. Spreck- | war.” Perhaps the delay and hesituti L , 
els and others of that class worked so hard for the Democratic | Session are due to the result of the | ( vres 
ticket in 1912 and contributed generously to the election of Mr. | But it is not easy to see what is to Le nnpl 
Wilson as President. Those refineries are most strongly op- | delay. 
posed to this measure, which the Democrats are forced to urge | ‘The Democratic Party is divide on the most imp 
becuuse of the bankrupt condition of the Treasury, due to their | tion which the President has recommend or the 
tariff legislation. The refiners propose a consumption tax. The | of Congress—that is, national defens 
consumers would pay that tux and leave the refiners free to | action on that subject is self-evice | 
increase their enormous profits. lof the Treasury, owing to Di 
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detriment to legislation in regard to preparedness or anything 
else requiring an appropriation. Still, when it comes to what 
is known as “ pork-barrel” legislation the party in control has 
no hesitation in proceeding promptly without regard to the 
Treasury. 

The appropriation of $25,000,000 for the construction of public 
roads in various States has been pushed through this body, al- 
though that is an entirely new field for the Government, and 
such work is taken up at a particularly bad time because of 
Treasury conditions, That is practically the only measure of 
importance, outside of the deficiency appropriations and other 
routine matters, on which action has been taken in this body. 

EXORMOUS DEFICIENCY BILLS—PUBLIC BUILDING SCANDALS. 

The deficiency bills will apparently aggregate, before this ses- 
sion closes, as much as $30,000,000. Not appropriating sufficient 
money in the annual appropriation bills, and making up the 
deficiency in separate bills, is an unfortunate way of making it 
appear that appropriations are smaller than they really are. 
There were 13 pages of appropriations for public buildings, 
many ef them for the beginning of such buildings and some of 
them in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants, in the urgent 
deficiency bill considered at this session. That is only another 
way of securing “pork” for the benefit of various Members. 
The Treasury Department has already held up a good many 
appropriations of that kind, because they provide for buildings 
in places of less than 5,000 population or in which the post-oflice 
receipts do not amount to $15,000 annually. One of the items 
to which I refer provided for the construction of a public build- 
ing in De Land, Fla., which had a population of only 2,812 ac- 
cording to the census of 1910. That is another illustration of 
“urgent deficiency.” A building in a town of that hind will 
cost much more for its upkeep than the rental of a building to 
provide accommodations for needed purposes, to say nothing of 
deterioration, 

In large cities—even in the city of Washington, where there is 
urgent need of public buildings—they are not provided, because 
it will not help at election time. The Government is paying in 
this city over $600,000 annually in rentals, but that goes on, 
while appropriations are made for public buildings in villages 
all over the country. Gainesville, Fla., has 6,000 population and 
a public building that cost $150,000. Evansville, Wyo., has 2,500 
population, and a $125,000 building where the Federal courts 
meet about two days in the year. In 1906 there were 503 Gov- 
ernment buildings in the country, but in 1915 there were 967. 
About as many buildings were erected in 9 years as in the 
previous 130 years. Texarkana, Tex., has a $110,000 courthouse, 
used three or four days in the year, and a separate building 
for a post office, but in New York City the Government leases 
court rooms on the twenty-seventh floor of a private building. 
An effort to get an appropriation for a site for a courthouse in 
New York was defeated, yet one was obtained for a courthouse 
in Paintsville, Ky., with 942 population. An appropriation for 
a new and necessary post-oflice building in Chicago was refused, 
yet one was made for Vernal, Utah, with only 836 population. 
The fact is, a great mistake is made in locating publie buildings 
through acts of Congress. In England they have found a better 
way. If a public building is wanted there, the lord commis- 
sioners of the treasury investigate and decide the question. 
Thus they are saved from the scandals that attach to the “ pork- 
barrel’ methods followed in this country. 

TREMENDOUS DEFICIT IN THE REVENUE FROM THE TARIFF. 

In his Indianapolis speech, a year or more ago, the President 
boasted of the effectiveness of the Democratic tariff in the pro- 
duction of revenue to meet the expenses of the Government. 
That was the same speech in which he said that the Republican 
Party had had no new ideas for 30 years. There was about as 
much truth in one statement as in the other. He also boasted 
in that speech of the provision in the bill creating the Trade 
Commission, giving it all the powers of a tariff commission, 
which provision, he told his audience, had been sneaked through 
Congress, without the Republicans becoming aware of the fact. 
As has been shown repeatedly here in this body, there was no 
truth about such a provision having been passed surreptitiously. 
There is also no truth in the statement that the tariff law is 
effective for the purpose of revenue. In his message to Congress 
on December 7 the President dealt with the present state of the 
Treasury, and said that if the laws were not changed there 
would be on June 30, 1917, a deficit of $297,000,000. But that 
figure is far below what the actual deficit would be, though it is 
u fair illustration of the effectiveness of the Democratic tariff 
and other laws in producing revenue. 

ANTIQUATED METHODS IN THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT. 

During the iast 10 months of the Republican tariff there 

was a balance of trade in favor of this country amounting to 
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$606,000,000. During the corresponding period under the Demo- 
cratic law, before the European war began, the balance of trade 
was reduced to $345,000,000, a loss of $26C,000,000, or $26,000,000 
a month. That shows again the utter failure of the existing 
tariff law. 

The imports for the 10 months under Republican law, whi 
were free of duty, aggregated $7S82,005,392, while for the eorr 
sponding period in 1915 the free imports reached $940,798,703. 
The dutiable imports for 10 months in 1915 were $167,000,000 
less than for the corresponding period at the close of the Ts; 
administration. These are the figures of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, although a special committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, after investigatin: 
the methods followed in that bureau, declared the figures wort! 
less owing to antiquated methods. That is an illustration of 
how the bureau has failed to improve its methods, though 
has devoted so much time and public money to advertising the 
alleged wonderful accomplishments of the Democratic admin 
istration. Judging by the figures of that bureau for seven 
months before the European war began, as compared with tly 
corresponding time under the Taft administration, imports i: 
creased at the rate of over $200,000,000 annually while export; 
cecreased to about the same extent. In other words, American 
wage earners suffered a loss in the production of goods thai 
sold for $400,000,000 annually. But that was only a small part 
of the loss, as our exports of manufactures are only about 3} 
per cent of the total production. We all know of the millions 
of men thrown out of employment and of the soup houses and 
other charitable methods of feeding them that necessarily fol- 
lowed the enactment of the Democratic tariff law. 

WAR ORDERS——A WINDFALL FOR THE DEMOCRATS. 

The foreign trade during the last year of the Taft adminis 
tration reached $4,278,892,383, but during the fiscal year of 
1915 the aggregate was only about $168,000,000 more, notwith- 
Standing the enormous war orders. What these war orders 
total may be gathered from the exports already made, though 
the full effect of the orders has not yet been felt. War muni- 
tions are only a part of the orders. 

The exports of horses and other animals for nine months end- 
ing September, 1913, under the Republican tariff were $5,600,000 
in value; for the corresponding period in 1914, under Demo 
cratic tariff, they were $4,600,000, or $1,000,000 less in that 


time. But in the corresponding period in 1915, with the war 
orders, they reached $92,200,000. Meats, cotton, explosives, 


breadstuffs, wool manufactures, and so forth, all come in under 
war orders. The exports of breadstuffs in nine months, under 
war orders, increased $256,000,000. That will give a fair idea of 
what the war has done for our export trade in those particular 
lines. In other branches exports are less, and were mucli less 
under the Democratic law before the war began. Exports to 
South America and countries not directly affected by the war 
are less than they were under the protective tariff. The Demo- 
cratic tariff law is a failure in every way, and instead of pro- 
ducing sufficient revenue it necessitated the imposition of the 
income tax and the so-called “‘ war-revenue taxes” to make up 
the deficit created by the tariff law and excessive appropriations. 
LOSS OF IMPORTS NOT THE CAUSE OF TREASURY DEFICITS. 

We hear much about the loss of revenue because of the w:1 
Secretary McAdoo has said that the loss of revenue was “due 
solely to the falling off in importations.” That is a misleadinz 
statement. The imports for December, 1912, under the Repub- 
lican tariff, were, in value, $154,095,444, but for December, 
1915, they were $171,841,665, or $17,000,000 more than under the 
Republican tariff. They were greater in November than in the 
corresponding month under the Republican tariff. In Janusry, 
1916, they reached the enormous total of over $184,000,000, or 
$62,000,000 more than in January, 1915, and $30,000,000 more 
than in January, 1914, six months before the war began. Tlic 
imports for 1912 were $100,000,000 larger than in any previous 
year. But for 1915, under the Democratic tariff, notwithstand- 
ing the war, which shut off imports from Germany and Austria 
and some other countries, they were only $39,467,200 less than in 
the record year of 1912, and 71.7 per cent of the imports in 
December came in free of duty. 

With the average duty at less than 12 per cent the amount 
of revenue from that source would have been small, showing 
how ridiculous is the assertion that the loss of revenue was «ue 
to a decline in imports. Had the Republican rates of duty been 
imposed, there would have been ample revenue. For the entire 
war period the average imports are over $140,000,000 a month, 
or $5,000,000 a month more than from May, 1913, to August, 
1913, un‘‘er the Republican tariff. The imports for last June 
were the largest for any June in our history. For last October 
they were larger than in the same month for 1913 or 1914. 
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Tn November the imports were the largest for any correspond! nature \] AO OO 
month in our history. That shows how little there is in the 1 uu 
of the deficit being due toa decline in imports. With about the TOM s his has hes 
same imports, under Republican rule the revenue for the month | Owen 1 tin 
was about $11,000,000 more. The average ad valorem rate on | curred in 150 | Ss 0 | 
all imports under the law passec when Cleveland was President | for every family in bel 
was 20 per cent; under the Dingley tariff law they averaged | money coming from Euro] 
j from 22 to 29 per cent; under the Payne law, from 17 to 21 per | ends and we will | c¢ bank 
cent: and for the first fiscal year under the Underwood law, nothing is being d in ¢ = 
12.9 per cent. But at the present time they are not in excess of | of foreign goods at the clos 
10 per cent, and have been going lower since June. | ponents, as a rule, admit tl ( 
LARGE IMPORTS—WHAT IS IN STORE FOR US WHEN THE WAL ENDS—WHAT ] | It is like theii predictie s to 
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For the first 10 months under the Underwood law the increase ees - charge of the bill in this Ho 
in the imports of foreign manufactures—that is, of goods simi- | would reduce the cost of li ¢ in tl 
iar to those produced in our ccuntry—was very great, amounting, | !! would hot disturb the bus SS 
for instance, to 54 per cent in cotton cloths, while of woolen | Crease our forelen try aon Sinan | Meese 
| «gods they more than trebled. The war checked imports, but run the Gover! nt. Mr. S LON 
they are more now than under the last months of the Republican the Sen ate said that it \ 
tariff. From the imports of the last few months it is evident and would proau & Surplus of 1 
that the total will reach about $2,000,000,000 per year, or nearly the cle se of the fiscal year Lolo I 
99,000,000 more than for any preceding year. We can judge | Premun ne ni en on that side, but ev 
what is ahead of us under the Democratic tariff when the war has proved false. The co t of living 
ends and all of the producing forces of the Old World are at | decreasing. According to the New Y 
work again. | Democratic newspaper, 25 food cor 
The exports of foreign nations not engaged in the war are | Use upon the table of the average fami 
ereatly increasing, While England and France begin to show | !" 1911, under Republic in Cart, co si 
large increases, even Russia showing an increase in recent | Democratic tari, and the cost was « 
months. Spain exported 25 per cent more in the latter part of before the European war be I I 
1915 than she did before the war began. Japan shows a very | been an increase of at least 15 per ce 
large increase. The United States is not alone by any means | UAder the Democrati > tariff law We 
in its inerease of exports due to the war. Argentina’s exports |@ SUPPHIS, as Senator SIMMONS pres 
last yvear increased $209,000,000, while imports decreased | enormous deficit made up in part by 
$45,000,000, | taxation. As to disturbing business 
A distinguished Democrat of Boston, chairmen of the direc- 18,820 yatiures during 1914, the worst 
tors of that port, pertinently remarks: jhumber, while the amount of liabiliti 
| those of the fateful Democratie ve 


The great increase in the value of our exports is due wholly to the ata toa > 4) . { 

les « ost eanten ten a elas ee oe a fair measure of the business of the 
demand for supplies and materials used in warfare. We have about ; E sccaes 

800.000 wage earners employed who at the close of the war will be | cent less than in 1912, the last year of 
innocent victims otf the gigantic readjustment which must then take | tion. Capital invested in new enterp 
place. There is no doubt that after the war there will be an extreme ' 


t in 1914 than in 1912 ( ‘ 
reaction. * * * QOur trade balance for the year ending June 30, in I l4 than ~ 1912 ae lro oS ca ate 
1915, in normal legitimate merchandise was smaller than it has been | CNC; Iron procuction Gaeereascd 20.5 P 
since 1910, and almost $200,000,000 less than that of the year before | reduced 40 per cent in production ; 50 
ihe war. our woolen mills were idle. and so on 


‘ . ‘ ‘hile e imnorts « these articles « 
Our exports are less with countries not at war while our While the import ep ne 


: . * . . ions of men were out of worl arm 1 
imperts from them have increased. There will be an avalanche lie = aoe . a hice at aap Cees 
of foreign products sweeping down on this country when the war | tion. Instead of a am 
ends. The Boston Globe, a Democratic newspaper, says that | Cre’sed with a balance against us b 


: ; re , ; : : can as compared with a large b 
after the war closes “an industrial war, in which we will have | #2 @S8 compared with a fare 


the most to lose, and into which we shall be drawn, will follow | Publican tariff, The ae ee eee 2 
ke ° mmocrs t ecw thy CORt } 
the present crisis,” adding: Democrats in obscuring thei , 
Obviously we must prepare to meet the coming struggle in the best MOCRATS VIOLATI = 


ae | 
way to safeguard American industry. The European nations will seek The Democrats have violated practi 
ruthlessly to crush their American rivals, since we shall be their | platform of 1912. They promised to 
principal opponents, in their efforts to recover from the losses by war. | : * Se ; 


Their method will be the most effective one possible. This method is | disturbance to business, wherens che 
“dumping.” Goods produced cheaply will be poured into the United | were only exceeded in one vear under Pr 
States after the war to undersell American-made goods produced in } 7 

normal conditions. Our budding dye industry, for instance, will be | ? 9 my : ‘ 
swamped under a flood of German chemicals sold at prices below the | it 16 per cent. They promised to redu 
cost ef production here. If we do nothing to stop this flood of Euro and wastefu! l 

pean goods our country will suffer one of its worst financial panics. | have appropriated hundreds of n 
Thousands of men will be thrown out of work; the labor market will | ©‘ se een ae 


promised to reduce the cost of living ar 


he drugged by hungry men, and we will have the soup kitchen, the bread | €Ver before appropriate d during a co 

line, seared capital, and industral chaos. Our industrial defense is our | history of the Nation Al o if 

tariff. We must keep out pauper goods from war-sodden Europe. | promised to make the Panama C 
Senator Lewrs, of Illinois, is another Democrat who begins to | shipping ad such a law was passe¢ 

see a new light. He says: | pledged to it, but later, on his reeomm« 
To allow the manufactured articles of Europe to come without limit | &8signed resasor that law was repeal 


to this country as a Democratic theory, the goods to be sold at such price | planation of that most extraordinary 
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sibility of establishing American plants to take the place of those | DY one term. Phat plank he has rey 
which heretofore in Europe served the uses of America and the world. | has stated that any man who seeks « 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, an eminent Democrat, urges— | he fails to observe is a man not to 

rhe Democratic party to abandon its free-trade policy, a policy } ABOLISH AND TH i . i 
which has persistently proved a disastrous failure and which has con- } brs ! 
tinually plunged the country into the depths of tinancial depression It is not their platform planks 
during Democratic administrations, and which has invariably resulted | ,,., sa. tnt policies they ha’ 
in a deficiency of revenue which had to be met by extraordinary taxa- | GHHlCG, DUE Poricie : = 
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WOMEN EMPLOYED INSTEAD OF MEN IN EUROPE—WAR DEBTS—1 a} the time President W 
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Women are now being employed in Europe instead of men, | stating that no 
who have gone to war, which will be a gain in industrial work | President has recommended ( 
to the European countries. Those nations will soon be in a | that purpose has been bro 
bankrupt condition. Great Britain now has a debt of about | UNpeRwoop and some others 
510,000,000,000 and Germany owes about as much more, while | will pass. A properly const 
France and Italy and Russia have enormous debts of like | information onl ( 
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RE OF UNIFORM CH D-LAT AWws, 

{ ifo1 legislation is < ceryvil eed ¢ Nation ] 
f iS States legisintes for itself on divorce, m inge, 
itance, and other things. Persons seeking to be incorp 
aS an organization, as a rule, go to the State whose | . 
most liberal, or, rather, loose, in granting a charter | 
States are at variance in regard to women ant? ¢hild 
Manufacturers in a State like New York, Pennsylvan 
Massachusetts, with enlightened laws on the subject. ean 
compete with tuose in a State which is willing to we 
life blood of its women and children into its products. Ii 





from foreign countries, made by women and children se 


for miserably low wages, are brought into this country to 

pete with products made here by adult labor, children being 
| excluded. To remedy this unsatisfactory situation in reeard to 
these various States a bill was brought up and passed in ¢) 
House to prohibit the interstate shipment of goods many 


li its to 
eign vi ri ! t y experience | 
he d been useful to the D t Party and had 
enerous to its f is f the men appointed | 
ver An Ex Cor as ¢ ted by Con- 
n th of ms in the District, and the 
1’ ! ed 2 bet l nm 1 » had lobbied aguinst 
e] | ow opposed to it. T Senat muild not con- 
t though the President did t « n then seek to choose 
he best n for t » places, apparently looking to political 
é One of the co lissioners he hus recently nominated is a 
polit rom New Jersey, who is said not to be in sympathy 
with the excise law. and who the Senate committee says should 
not | rmed by the Senate. Mr. Brandeis has been nomi- | 
nate ra member of the Supreme Court ugh he has been 
Jent opponent of many vested interests, and is undergoing | 
nvest tion, He may be a competent man in point of learning, | 
but he does not appear to possess a judicial temperament In | 
same way many like appointments have been made; and if 
President appoints a tariff commission, it is not at all im- 
Pp uble that similar misfits will be selected; but the change of 
view on the part of the Democrats appears to be a scheme to 
delay tariff legislation 
MOC VIOLATE TITEI PLATFORM IN REGARD TO RAILROADS, ETC. 

(he Democratic platform adopted at the Baltimore conven- 
{ ontains this provision: 

W avyor such legislation as will effectually prohibit the railroads, 
eX telegraph, and telephoae companies from engaging in business 
whict rin them inte competition with thelr shippers and patrons, 
and also legislation preventing the overissue of stocks and bonds by 
ir te ra ad 

Chat is another plank that has been repudiated. To gloss it 
over for effect at the coming elections the Democrats have passed 
it | in the Senate te appoint a commission to investigate inter- 


tute commerce. There has been investigation of a very expen- 


} 





sive kind along that line, and if more is undertaken, as proposed, 
it will be years before it is completed. This is a suggestion of 
the President. In December, 1914, he spoke of “ the great harm 
and injustice that had been done to many, if not all, of the great 
railway systems by the v they had been financed and their 
own distinctive interests subordinated to the interests of the 
bine who financed them. The Interstate Conimerce Conunis- 
sion has made a thorough investigation, with recommendations 
that have not been carried into effect. 

In the ense of the Frisco system, the commission reported an 
enormous loss—-$8,844,706 in one item alone—by the manipula- 
tir f it insneces The New Haven road is ancther illustra- 
tiv In 1903 operated 2,040 miles of road, with a capitaltiza- 
tion of $93.000,000. On June 30, 1912, the capitalization, exclud- 
ing stock premiums, was $416,000,000, an increase of $524,000,000, 
while the operative mileage had increased only 50 miles. The 
coniuissic stated that the financial management of the road 
hac disclosed “ one of the most glaring instances of maladmin- 


istration revealed in all the history of American railroading.” 
Che conunission also reported on the Chicago & Rock Island read, 
tating that its territory was one of the richest and most pros- 
perous in the country, and that it had a 
tock was selling at over $200 a share. 


fine business, and its 
But under glaring mis- 


innnaugement its shares fell to $20, and the road is now in re- 
ceivers’ hands, although the earnings have steadily increased. 
Those are iHlustrations of what was meant by the declaration of 
t] Democrats in their platform to prevent the overissue of 
Stack and bonds. 

‘The case is entirely clear, but the Democratic Party has done 
iothing to stop that great ebuse. It is now trying to conceal 
ts deli ney by another investigation. This will cost, accord- 

g to the statement of Senators, ever $500,000 and will take 
veurs to complet The telegraph and telephone question has 
also been included, opening a wide field for work. If legislation is 
lelayved to hear the outcome, any definite result will be defeated. 
The Industrial Commission had nearly half a million dollars 
for its investigation, and spent every cent of it. Now it will 


cost the Nation $92,000 to print the testimony and report. Noth- 


ing is likely to come of that partisan work. The large number 
of employees the commission. appointed, entirely outside of civil- 
service regulations, have been incorporated in the civil service 


by order of the President, something he has done in many other 
eases, to the injury of the civil service and in defiance of his 
pretended support of civil-service regulations, 


tured in whole or in part by the labor of children under 
age of 14 vears or under 16 who work more than eight ly 
a day. 

Of course that measure was opposed by Representatives 
Southern States which have no laws in regard to child | 
or very meager legislation on the subject. ‘hese same R 
sentatives were largely responsible for the passage of the | 
derwood tariff law. They and their party refused to all 
clause to be inserted in the law providing against the iny 
tion of the products of child labor and those made by 
employed anywhere from 12 to 18 hours a day. In the s 
way the Lemocratie Party refused to permit an amendni 
the convict-labor bill which would extend protection to t] 
ple of the United States against the convict-macle 
Europe and elsewhere. Thus, while foreign goods made | 
vict labor and by child labor are permitted to come in with 
striction, manufacturers in the United States are not pern 
to employ such labor except in a few Southern States. 

CHILD LABOR IN 


own 


THB ORIENT, 

The Representative from Tennessee [Mr. Austtn] made a 
sonal investigation last summer of conditions in China 
Japan, where child labor is employed to a very large exteut 
cotten mill in Kobe employing 9,000 Japanese boys, and a sp 
ning mill employing 4,500, and a woolen mill at Tokyo eny 
ing 1,500, and many other such establishments, were ship) 
their the United States without restriction. Th 
this country 45 State and Territorial legislatures have p: 
laws affecting and protecting children. Even Alaska 
bidden the employment of boys under 16 years of age in m 
underground. One mill in China, visited by the gentleman { 
Tennessee, employed 4.500 boys. In Japan they were puyi 
from 8 to 15 cents a day for 11 hours labor in such mills. 

There are 525,000 Japanese women and girls in the t 
mills of Japan and 66,000 men and boys. The lowest wages | 
im cotton mills in this country—in Tennessee, for instance 


goods to 


has 


| said to be 50 cents a day, running up to $1.50 a day. But 
| China, with longer hours, they pay boys 5 cents a day. That 


a situation that accounts for the fact that last year we sol: 
only $1,200,000 of American-made cotton goods to China, where ws 
formerly sold $30,000,000 worth. The Japanese have taken most 
of that trade. In 1913 and 1914 there was imported into tlh: 
United States and into the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands 
fereign-made cotton goods to the value of $105.000,000, o1 
$25,000,000 worth more than we sold abroad, and we produces 
60 per cent of all the raw cotton in the world, That is a humili 
ating situation that can be corrected only by protective legis 
lation. 
SOUTHERN OPPOSITION TO CHILD-LABOR LAWS. 


We should have the same protection against this foreign prod 
uct made by child labor that is proposed to be given to producers 
in the various States of the Union. Why do southern Representa- 
tives oppose such legislation in Congress? That is explained in 
the hearing before the Committee on Labor. One of the impor 
tant witnesses from the South, an editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, said that the “cotton mill owners do not favor this 
legislation.” That explains why so many petitions have com 
from a few Southern States against this legislation. Stutistics 
prove that tuberculosis has been increasing more rapidly among 
the people of the South in factories and mills where children 
and mothers have been compelled to work 12 hours a day than 
is the case elsewhere. Another reason favoring such legislation 
is found in school statistics, which show that in States where 
child-labor laws require attendance at school of children between 
the ages of 10 and 14 they number 95 per cent of all children be- 
tween these ages, whereas in States having no child-lubor laws 
the percentage of children between the ages of 10 and 14 years 
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who are in school ranges about 25 per cent less. That is a d: 1 It cost 25 its: 

‘ous situation | transport farm produ 

The exploitaticn of child labor for the sake of financial gain | this country. In Continents 
s a species of human slavery, and the sooner it is stopped by | Is S cents a ton-mil That 
Congress, as far as possible, the better for the Nation. The bill | country of 17 cents a ton-mile, | ‘ 
of which I have been speaking only proposes to stop the inter- road about four times as 1 has « 

e shipment of goods made by such labor. It does not pre- | highway, or any good modern road i 


vent a State from allowing the employment of women and chil- | tages of improved roads to f 

ren. without restriction in the production of such goods. But | of the Government of the United & 
the employment of child labor in the South, to a greater extent | More particularly in St 

than in the North, and the long hours for both children and j for that purpose. 

women accounts in part for the rapid growth in the manufac- 








ture of cotton in those States, and is one reason why they have | If we include the deficiency aj 
made such vigorous opposition to beneficent legislation of this | made at the next session, there is no appal 
character. down the appropriations at this session of ¢ I 
PILCHING THE TREASURY FOR LOCAL PURPOSES. | mates of the regular annual appropriations f 
The construction of roads in various States embarks the Gov- | te ancien pA aaa tages er ee 
ernment in a new branch of State work. The committee, in re- $170.920.796 Sar a sy a ~ cae ae 
porting the bill, said: ee eee ae ee a 
saa a i a cluding the deti iencies. When these @ 
: aera mente ‘cud local authority, which jurisdiction should not | this year and last ary es ee 
be disturbed by the General Government. ; his great total asked for is very dis« tal ) 
But because States do not always do their duty in the mat- | Seaiianantae the ie catle ; ‘ ) 
ier, it is proposed to dip into the Federal Treasury to secure | ; ee i athens al 
in this work. And this is proposed at a time when there is Th SF mei iat + 
a large deficit, when stamp taxes and other such objectionable | ain ated ae vai lance a 4 Antt Ray 
methods are foliowed to obtain revenue, and when measures | ¢ the neni th 4 D: ee cite oe eS 
must be adopted in this Congress to increase the revenue. The | ther pa, not dade @ Ch < OM 
bill provides for the appointment of a lot of officials outside of | paypor pill. the public-bu a we 
the civil-service regulations to inspect and supervise this road | ang the numerous pills for armor-plaice 4 Saale 
work. In that way it provides a new avenue for political ap- | crations, aviat i wbahioes : 
pointments, | forging ‘plants, and © or of co 
In defiance of the civil-service plank in their platform, the | jut some of them 
Democrats created political places to be filled by this adminis- | priations = 
tration for the collection of the income tax; then, another set of F 
officials outside of the civil-service regulations were provided | The administration 
nder the Federal reserve law, and still another lot under the | 4, jo operated anal falar +) Rew 
so-called war revenue act. But notwithstanding these base | crateg that it would at least 1 S40) ON ODN) 
betrayals of their civil-service professions they go on legislating | pants eee ee ee oo ; 
in the same way. The Government is not only to build roads— | grat wants the Government to take ‘eas 
that is, it will contribute money for that purpose—but it is phone lines whieh eaiaiel normou } 
also provided in the bill that there shall be no limitation of the | pin) now before Congress and supported 
size or span of bridges to be constructed under the law by the | \.j) sala at saad @=7 000.000 to star i] ; 
Federal Government, thus opening the way to use more Gov- | necessary to prepare th shew fos 
ernment money for local purposes. | has not yet hoa seston i os ‘ 
DEFYING TILE CIVIL-SERVICE REGULATIONS. Nicaragua. if both are ratift t \ S08 O00 O00) 
To provide political places for the Democratic Party and to the administration wants that do Phe $25,000,000 
uke Northern States. furnish money for southern roads are to | Colombia is nothing except a s ound 
be the principal features of this measure. The States of New | its existence. It was stated " DP, 0U 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, been expended on th Mississippi I 
and Ohio will pay into the Treasury the larger proportion of the | *4y Soed res ult The OPOSH " 
sum appropriated in this measure and will receive in some cases to apprepriate 5140,000,000 : ty 
less than one quarter of the amount paid in, while other States | the Democratic idea of econ \ M 
will receive relatively twice as much as they contribute to the Ohio, chairman © n it port 
Federal Treasury. In 1913, Alabama spent for State high- | Cloquent plea against the BP 
Ways about $127,000, but under the allotment of this bill that | #Sked for an appropriat OL Pd,0UY, TY 
State would receive $579,000; Georgia spent nothing and would | Plant in his district The River ay salt 
receive $722,000; while California, which spent $2,000,000 would | recommended appro] 
set less than Georgia, or $504,000; Florida spent nothing, and | 2uthorized by law hich sor ee ee 
would get $202,000; but Connecticut, which spent $3,483,000, | New York Tlarbor has a 
would get only $258,000; New York has expended $82,638,729 }attempt to apy t 
on its roads; Pennsylvania, $24,259,954; Massachusetts, $16,- 
365,425; Connecticut, $14,954,176; and New Jersey, $7,192,268 In my home city of Oswe ( 
Those States, with a few others that have spent their money | sccommodsate e@ ship u 
liberally for good roads, will be taxed for much the greater | ing of the Barge Cana! { State : \ 
part of this annual gift of $25,000,000 to States who tax them- | of ever S100,000,000, 1} ( 
Selves little or nothing for like purposes. Louisiana, havi | benefit of «a large part of the Nat by 
0.75 per cent of the total mileage of these so-called post roads runs to Osweco had ¢ ( OG UCe] \\ ( 
Is allotted $345,064; but West Virginia, with 1.19 per cent of the | That will make it ve | 
total mileage, receives only $340,688, or less than Louisiana. | ing Oswego and wi aos 
Phat is a specimen of Democratic legislation, showing the kind | can not be done with 
of “economy” that is practiced and why the Government is | of it to some extent Phe ¢ 
short of revenue, and is in a most unfortunate condition in many | will prepare planus and 
other respects, eure of the busines ih i rs the ¢ 
The measure will work something like the income tax, to | Barge and Welland Cs rl _ 
Which New York contributed $18,000,000 out of $41,000,000 of should be secured \ Ww l troub » 
personal taxes collected, or nearly ove-half. Of the corpora- | 1 io ost of the canal. Thi 
tion and income tax collected for the last fiscal year, New York | BeW enterprise, but merely 
contributed several times as much as the entire 13 Southern | first appropriat 
States, including Arizona and Oklahoma. That is one reason | 
why the southern Democrats propose to raise the additional | The Post Oflice appropriation | if 
revenue needed by extending and increasing the income tay. ; exceeded by several million dollars 1 Po () 
There are about 6,500,000 farmers in the United States and | the reason being to provide a large 
about 45,000,000 persons to a large extent dependent on them. ' routes. Some of the reorganizati I’ O 








v 


e) i ; 

| nt | made have caused an unwarranted reduction 

se in places in the North, a great disturbance in 

| ! and other injury, but new routes have been established 

in the South rhe Postmaster General has said that a large 

sum can be saved by placing the rural business on a proper 

I The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General stated that 

$15,000,000 can be saved in that way, and he has charge of that 
vice. But Congress does not respond to the Postmaster Gen- 
al because of the unnecessary injury he has already done to 

‘ Ne wn 

A BUDGET SYSTEM ADV ABLE 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has recommended 
it budget system be adopted in good faith by Congress 
h would result in bringing to an end the constant discus- 
mo oa barrels.” That is a wise suggestion. In New 
York State the legislature has taken up the subject, and it will 
wtunate if such a system is adopted there. In Congress 
mittee chairmen are not responsible to any person for their 
ppointinent, and the system seems to be to get the largest total 
ppropriation possible. A budget system would make the com- 
littees, as well as Congress itself. more responsive to the 
will, and would result In a more businesslike system of 
planning great national improvements. It might reduce the 
influence of some Members of Congress, but the country would 

probably be able to stand that change 

TEMPORARY PROTECTION. 

The effect of the European war in excluding to a large ex- 
tent some ¢classes of imports has the effect of a protective tariff, 
which effect will vanish when the war ends. In my own dis- 

t, in the villuge of Theresa, there is a silk mill that has been 

e for a considerable time. It has recently changed hands 

| there is a prospect now of it reopening with an enlargement 
to 200 looms to start with. There are many industries that | 
\ lk} show an expansion if they could be assured o ° ie ction 


om European “ dumping” and aggression when the war ends. 
THE NEED OF PROTECTION FOR DYES. 

The dye industry is an illustration. We have all the mate- 

ial for making dyes that Germany has, but we have never built 

the industry here to compete with Germany for lack of suffi- 

cient protection, though it was growing rapidly ay one time when 


the reduction in tariff rates closed several mills and stopped de- 

pment. Germany has some very large mills, employing 
upward of 8,000 men each, and those mills work together in 
trusts or syndicates, as they call them, so that if an attempt is 


ade in other countries to establish the industry, the Germans 
sweep down on their competitors and destroy them, and then 
put up prices again. 

Now that Germany can not export to the United States, our 
manufacturers are in a great plight. Prices of some of these 
dyes have gone up two or three thousand per cent; some mills 
have stepped operation, and others will soon have to unless re- 


Lie s found, of which there does not seem to be any probability. 
Why should not the people of this country make their own dyes, 


supply their own wauts, and keep ut home the vast millions of 
dollars sent each year to Germany for dyes? The only reason 
they have not done so heretofore has been for the lack of suffi- 
cient protection to prevent a man who enters into the business 
from being ruined. Dyes are not used alone for cloth, but for 
leather, paper, bank bills, and many other purposes. It takes a 
large sum of money to establish the necessary dye works and 
capitalists do not care to go into the business to any great 
extent without protection. They know that the German mills, 
org: | into trusts, will dump any quantity of goods here at 
less than cost to break down their American competitors, That 
can only be prevented by sufficient tariff rates and a law such as 
Canada and other countries have against “ dumping.” sut we 


aang in vain to the party in control in Congress and the adminis- 
tration for any legislation effectually to make this country in- 
dependent in the case of the dye industry. We have had any 
gmount of talk and may expect a continued flood of it from the 
source, but no action is probable that will be of the 
slightest benefit. As as a Republican Congress and a 
Republican President again come in charge of the Government 
the dye industry will be established in this country for good. 
We will no longer allow Germany to hold patents in this country 
without producing in this country. We will treat her precisely 
the sume way she treats us. 
FRITTERING AWAY TIME ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Congress has no willingness to act on these questions, but it 

has time to fritter away on making the Philippine Islands inde- 


sane 


soon 


pendent. Altogether we are said to have spent over $300,000,000 
on the Philippine Islands. Only a small percentage of their 
people can read and write, and thousands of them are ignorant 
savages. We have done more to civilize and educate them and 
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| those of 


teach them modern ways and methods in 17 veat 
Spanish Government did in 300 years. But the 
their numerous races and dialects, are still wholly 


independence. The Democrats propose that we 


but still hold ourselves responsible for their cond 








such an extraordinarily foolish thing, we are ]i 

volved in war at alimost any time. We either should ho 
islands until they are fitted to govern themselves or ws 
cut adrift entirely, which would be unjustifiable. I di 
believe there is any room for doubt that the American pe: 
that is, the great majority of them—wou!d hold the 


until they are qualified to govern themselves. Trade 
creased greatly under our rule, though the government 
islands has been demoralized and trade depress: 
shameful Democratic methods followed. 


: 
“dul 


OUR NEGLECTED MERCHANT MARINE. 
There is nothing this country needs more to extend 
eign trade than ocean-going vessels. We have not a su 


number, because we have not enabled such ssels to ri 
the American flag in competition with the Ja 
British, French, German, and those of other nations. T! 
not one of these nations that does not either subsidize 


sels, give them preferential freight rates the railw: 
help them in other ways, in addition to lower 
which their owners pay as compared with American \ 
Any one of those vessels entering our ports in the 
rade has precisely the same advantages that an Amerie: 
sel has, and the Democrats under administration 
sought to allow these foreign vessels to engage in our cous 
trade. Our laws force our vessel owners to provide satisf: 
accommodations for American crews, to feed them well, 
‘are for them in other respects. Ther re are no provisions 
kind in the laws of many foreign countries. We can not | 
build up a merchant marine in thie. foreign trade with: 
pass laws that will place vessel owners on an equalit 
other nations, Foreign vessels are excluded 


on 
Yates of 


eSs 


hie 
Lullis 


fro 


coastwise trade, and we have the largest coastwise ship 
any nation in the world, and rates have been immensely | 


under this system of protection. The Democratic 
nothing except hurt the shipping in our fi 
been in power. 


Party hi: 
reign trade sin 
American vessels have practically been 
from the foreign trade on the Pacific Ocean. We havi 
one American line crossing the Atlantic. In fact, we hay 
wholly at the mercy of foreign shipowners, who act in 
tion and serve their countries at the expense of our 
in one reason why our foreign trade with South Ameri 
other parts of the world has suffered. There will never | 
improvement in that situation until conditions are changed 
Government proposition to spend $50,000,000 in buying shins 
ean be used in the mercantile trade will not help to bi 
American shipping in the slightest degree. This bil! now h: 


own 


before Congress has been changed to a slight extent only 
its condition in the last Congress, when it was defeated 


matter whether or not it becomes a law, it will be costly t 
Government and a complete failure. Our merchant muri 
our foreign trade can not be built up in that way. 

THE TERRIBLE SITUATION IN MEXICO, 

As to Mexico, every person who reads the newspapers rv 
the shameful conditions in that country. It has been 
bad to worse ever since the Democratic Party came 
in Washington. A large number of 
killed, millions of dollars’ worth of American property 
and this country has stood by while the President has 
and done nothing to help the situation. Foreign countries | 
to us for the protection of their citizens in Mexico, and th: 
had a right to expect such protection, but they have not 
tained it. There is nothing more disgraceful in the annals 
the Unitec States than its conduct toward Mexico in the | 
three years. We are now reaping the fruit that follows f 
such a course in the slaughter of peaceful citizens within 
borders by Mexican marauders. The President, without «: 
the consent of Congress, has ordered our military forces to ent 
Mexican territory to punish Villa and the men responsible fo: 


roll 
efi dl 


% 
into | 
American citizens hav 


destr« 
' ' 
looker 


this fiendish work. What this will lead to can not ensily 
foreseen. It looks as though it might result in intervent 
and a war that will be costly and long in duration. A 


pro 
course on the part of our Government at the start would hea 
averted this danger. The President sent an arined force to take 


Vera Cruz, and some American lives were sacrificed and cor 


siderable money expended, without accomplishing any <¢ 
whatever. There has been one blunder after another in the 


duct of this Mexican situation, much the same 
followed in regard to the European war. 
in our Government is imperative, 


as in the cour 
The need of a ch 


and when the voters h: 
























ts - a ees — 


opportunity to express themselves they will see that the chang 
is made. 
LOOSE EXPENDITURES. 
The loose and reckless way in which the Government mo! 
is expended by the party in power is well illustrated in the so 
enalled urgent deficiency bill. Less than a year ago Congress 
made a deficiency appropriation of $2,500,000 for the eradication 


of the foot-and-mouth disease. 

When the new urgent deficiency bill came in recently the 
shameful way that money was expended to eradicate the fo 
and-meuth disease, under the Secretary of Agriculture, was 
breught to light, but it did not seem to bother the party in 
power in the least. A man inspected creameries in connec- 


tien with the refrigeration, water, and power problems, and 
that was charged to the foot-and-mouth disease. Another man 
inspected the financial records of local offices at New York and 
Boston, and that was charged to the foot-and-mouth 
Another man investigated the cost of the different operations 
ef city milk plants in Philadelphia and New York, and that was 
charged te the eradication of the foot-and-mouth dis 
Charged to the same fund were sums for i: ting renovat 
butter factories and creameries at various places; for delivery 
of an address on the effect of skim milk on the quality of Swiss 
cheese; to consult with the North Carolina authorities in re- 
gard to the establishment of cheese factories in the mountain 
districts of that State; to attend a meeting of potato growers 
at Bangor, Me.; to assist in the cooperative community poultry- 
breeding work in New York and Virginia; 


disense 


“use. 


ted 


Isper j 





to inspect ostricb 


breeding in Arizona and other points; to consult breeders con- | 
cerning the turkey and guinea industries; to make a study of | 
the preparation of wools for market; to attend a convention of | 


national eanners; to supervise the horse-und-mule investi- 
gations at the United States experimental stations; to give in- 
structions to officials selected to inspect butter for the Navy 
Department; and so on. In that way a large sum of money 
appropriated to eradicate the foot-and-mouth disense was di- 
verted to other uses in utter defiance of law. Perhaps it is no 
wonder that new taxes have to be levied to carry on the Gov- 
ernment under such circumstances. 
MR. REDFIELD’S EXUBERANCE. 

Secretary Redfield has said that “the United States is now 
In the most prosperous state in its history.” 
able stutement, but coming from the exuberant head of the 
Departinent of Commerce will perhaps surprise no one. The for- 


That is a remark- | 


eign situation, according to the President, is in a very delicate | 


condition, and the Nation should have an efficient Army 
Navy for self-defense. 


and 
3ut one reason why we have not a bet- 


ter Army and Navy has been the persistent opposition of the | 


Democratic Party to appropriations for that purpose. The first 
thing they did a few years ago when they came into possession 
of the House was to cut down appropriations for the Army and 
Navy. They made : 
more than one buttleship, though that would not increase the 


Navy at all, owing to the old ships that had to be taken out of | 
That is the policy they have pursued, and they had the | 


service. 
support of the President in doing so. Now, he discovers that 
we need a large increase. Of course, we do; but it will not be 
easy for him to persuade his party to furnish that increase after 
he has taught them we did not need it. 
If the increase is obtained it will 
through the aid of Republican votes. 
commission, which the President now wants, but which hereto- 
fore he did not want, nor did his party. If such a commission 
is obtained, it will be the result of Republican votes. The Presi- 
dent is learning. He has reversed himself in numerous cases, 


be accomplished only 


und may be expected to do so in the future in case he is allowed | 


to remain in the White House. But I trust that will not be the 
case. He was short some 2,000,000 votes of a majority of the 
voters at the last Presidential election. The Progressives, who 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt at that election, may be expected to sup- 
port the reguiur Republican ticket at the coming election. There 
are very few of these men who could justify themselves in any 
other course. That alone would mean the end of Democratic 
control in Washington. It will be a most fortunate thing for the 
country when that takes place, 
SECTIONAL CONTROL OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


The acuteness of our relations with some European 
ments at the present time is another example of the 
Statemanship on the part of the Democratic Party in 
with the problems involved. 
from the start and net wasted so much time in writing diplo- 
matic notes this trouble would probably never have arisen. As 


govern- 
lack of 
dealing 


it is, the division between the President and a lurge section of | 


his party illustrates the hopelessness of any expectution of satis- 


hard fight to prevent an appropriation for | 


It is a case like the tariff | 
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| from the President's historic writings—and TI hasten to say that 


ror 16 years all our problems were problems of prosperity. 

For 16 years we were proceeding upon the theory that it is | 
heiter for us to supply our own markets by exchange among | 
vurselves aud have a surplus to sell abroad than it is to turn 


our owh Markets over to foreign nations which contribute noth- 


ig to the maintenance of our institutions and protect their 
owl Inarkets against us, 
Reacting from a condition of profound depression from 1893 


to 1897 under the Wilson law, we entered 


phenomenal prosperity extending from 1897 to 1913, in which 
our national wealth increased from seventy-seven tq one hun- 
dred and thirty billions; the value of our farms and farm 
property from sixteen to fifty billions; our foreign commerce, 


coming and going, from one and one-half to three and one-half 


billions; our internal commerce from eighteen to thirty-five 
billions; and our manufacturing conditions were transformed 
from 8,000,000 men out of work in 1895 to 7,000,000 men em- 


ployed in 600,000 factories in 1912 at higher wages and shorter 
hours than ever before. 


We were paying our debts then out of normal revenues de- 


rived from duties levied for the protection of American labor | 
und American industry instead of discriminating against Ameri- | 


eau labor and American industry and taxing them to pay for 


the discrimination. 


the President is a great man. 
THREE PARTS. 
This Democratic administration for purpose 
ment divides itself into three parts: 
First, the period of seven months during which it was stil] 


s of historic co 


Lim 


| deriving sustenance from a protective tariff at the average rat: 


upon a period of | 


of $26,000,000 a month. 
Second, the period of 11 months from October 4, 1913, the 


| beginning of the new tariff bill, to September 4, 1914, the day 


; When the President came before Congress to tell us that 


Men combined their capital then and borrowed more to pro- | 


duce commodities to supply the needs of widening trade. 

Under the inspiration of publie confidence factories were built, 
railroads extended, farms improved, labor employed, and every 
energy was strained to make the most of a condition of phe- 
hnomenal prosperity. 

These were our 
Democratic Party. 

Times were good and prices were high—high for what we had 
to sell and high for what we had to buy; high here and high the 
world over 


assets; our liabilities w 


The Democratic Party insisted that high prices were due to 
rotection, and we explained that protection in the United 
States could not possibly be the cause of high prices in foreign 


ee-trade countries, and that protection in the United States 


could not pessibly be the cause of high prices the whole world 
over, 
We argued that when there was a universal condition of 
eh prices there must be a universal cause, and that the uni- 
rsaloeondition of high prices was explained by the quanti- 
tative theory of money and the law of supply and demand. 
But you suid the quantitative theory of money was a dream 
of theorists; that the universal law of supply and demand had 


been repealed by protection in the United States and that you 
were going to reduce prices by reducing duties. 

And went into power with more than millicn votes 
sainst you on the tariff question declaring that protection was 
unconstitutional cause of high prices, which you said you 
vere going to reduce “ by legislation that would not injure or 
destroy any legitimate industry,” and prices have kept on 


a 





LOIN Up. 

You said high priees of things in general and of farm products 
in particular were a cause of national solicitude, and finally 
vou framed a tariff bill designed to cheapen farm products for 
benefit of the people who live in cities and to reduce the 
wages of labor by competition with the products of cheap for- 
eign labor and to “ sharpen the wits” of American business men 


hy requiring; them to figure on how to pay an income tax out of | vice for killing, and the harvest fields of peace became the 


he profits of business that paid no profits and to “ sharpen the 
of American laboring men by compelling them to figure 
cut how to pay for food and clothes and rent while looking for 

ork when there was no work, 

In his inaugural address the President immediately proposed 

the repeal of a tariff which,” he said, 
proper part in the commerce of the world and violates the just 
principles of taxation.” 

And yet the only thing that has saved us from utter devasta- 
tion by reason of the repeal of a protective tariff and the substi- 


wits” 


tution of a so-called competitive tariff is the temporary protec- 
ion of the war in Europe, and among the things now proposed 


by the President for the relief of the Federal Treasury is a 
continuance of the duty on sugar, levied under a protective tariff 
hich he said “ violates the just principles of taxation.” 


Of course the “ just principles of taxation” ought not to be 

tated under any circumstances and we are therefore com- 
pelled to conclude that when the President said a protective 
tariff “ violates the just principles of taxation ” he was seduced 
by what Col. Harvey, of the North American Review, calls his 
talent for ‘* fascinating articulation.” 


‘Fascinating articulation” has been of great value in times 
past to some great men and to mountebanks, as we may learn 


ee 


‘cuts us off from our | 


ere the policies of the | 


} 








| war in Europe before there was a war in Europe. 


the 
war, Which had then been raging 35 days, had caused a falling 
off in revenue for 10 months before the war was dreamed of, _ 

It was in the month of May during this period of 11 months 
that the President informed a deputation of business men and 
manufacturers who called upon him in relation to the halting 
and depressed state of business that business depression was 
nerely psychological. Thereupon to cheer and sustain men out 
of work and fool the empty stomach with delusions of a feast 
the poet Inureate of the oceasion put it in imperishable verse 
to this effect: 

You can let your hopeful bosom give a psychologic throb; 
Ask your psychologic brother for a psychologic job; 

if your savings have been scattered in a psychologic crash, 
Pay the grocer and the butcher with some psychologic cash ; 
And you speedily will find yourself in psychologic health, 
And possessed of an embarrassment of psychologic wealth. 
lf the interest on your mortgage isn’t anywhere in sight, 

And the sheriff is expected to foreclose it any night, 

it will cheer you to remember the depression that you feel 
Is merely psychological—which means it isn’t real. 

The third period into which this administration divides itsc] 
covers the time during which we have been protected by a foreign 
war from the effects of the Democratic tariff policy and at th: 
same time taxed to cover the bottom of a depleted Treasury. 

Meanwhile, in our relations with Mexico, we have been pur 
suing a policy that declared for neither side and yet took sides ; 
that declared against intervention and kept on intervening; 
that did not think our gag insulted by the murder of Americai 
citizens, the outrage of American women, and the destruction of 
American property, but took Vera Cruz on account of a con- 
troversy as to whether 7 or 21 guns constituted an apology which 
was never made. 

The result is that we are hated in Mexico for what we have 
done and despised for what we have not done. 

The President stated at New York January last that he 
got his information about Mexico “ by hearing liars talk about 
it.” The President ought to change his advisers. 

Some time ago when he was reported as having said that he 
proposed thereafter to consult only with safe advisers, Puck 
published a cartoon of the President seated alone at the Cabinet 
table. 


ov 
af 


THE WAR AND REVENUE. 


The new tariff went into effect October 4, 1918, and for every 
month except the month of May down to and including August, 
the first month of the war, there was a gain of importations 
and a falling off of revenue derived from importations, as com- 
pared with the corresponding months the year before. 

On August 1, 1914, the war flames began to redden the sky 
of Europe and the shifting scenes of a strange and terrible 
draina began. which now has three continents for a stage. 

Armies greater than the world has ever known began to be 
hurled against each other, equipped with every scientifie de- 


harvest fields of death. 

The student assassin, Gavrio Prinzip, lies forgotten some- 
where in an Austrian prison, while the tide of war rolls over 
him, but the shots fired on the 28th of June, 1914, were the 
sparks that started a blaze that has set the world on fire. 

The war was the President’s pretext for more taxes. On 
September 4, 1914, 11 months to a day from the time the tariff 


| law went into effect and 35 days after the war commenced, he 
| canine before Congress and asked that a tax be laid upon the 


people to raise $100.000,000, because he said the falling off of 
revenue was in “chief part” caused by the falling off of im- 
portations caused by the war in Europe. 

That is to say, the falling off of revenue was caused ly the 
And the fall- 
ing off of revenue was caused by the falling off of importations 
when there was no falling off of importations, 

The total importations under the new tariff for the 11 months 
from and including October, 1913, down to the time the l’resi- 
dent delivered his address to Congress had exceeded the total 
importations for the same months the year before by $93,715,722. 

The falling off of revenue, then, was not due to the war in 
Europe, and was not due to decreased importations, but was 
due to decreased duties drawn from increased importations, 
















































| the respect of men of intellectual integrity eve | Ninth. Its 

\guin. on the 7th day of last December the Presid I } 
I re Congress to advocate the extension of this s e wal \ rent 
t nnd the extension of the sugar duty. 

sit even then, as he explained, we shall still have “a total | ¢ eo 
deticit of some one hundred and twelve mi ms” on the 

9 ad of June, 1917, and he admitted that the only way to ave 

tl 's deficit is to resort to new methods of taxation or to iss vents l ; 
bonds tra Vv. SO Cre 

Avain, the President told us that the falling of rey CUSSION OF Uli t 
was due to the war in Europe, and yet during the first ; ea 
the war our imports were $621,604,019 more than the Vv t And yet 1 
anuual imports under the Dingley law and $20,125,510 more | S@tse! » ct ‘ 
ihan the average annual imports under the Payne law, but 70 | Me Policies © , 
per cent of our imports were free. aeaidis 

APPROPRIATIONS : I 

But there is another reason why our revenues | , m 
importations plus internal revenue plus the corporation tax : 
plus the income tax and plus the emergency tax are not at : 
cient to pay the running expenses of this administration, an od ~ = 
that is because Democrats, in the language of the chairman of | war. ; 
the Democratic Committee on Appropriations, “ have unneces- | For a year and , 


sarily piled up the public expenditures until the D 





‘ =t excl ‘ 

Party has become the laughingstock of the country. \ af Mavene 

Appropriations for the Sixty-third Congress ran $177.000,000 | .),, ed in pe le pro ‘ “ 
beyond those of the last Congress controlled by Republicans and | ¢,; nort } icy ; : 
yet were $85,000,000 below the estimates submitted by an ad- | jjon, © 
ministration pledged to economy. Vien th 

These appropriations were made against the protest of Mr. | ny food. elotl ll the 4 ed | 
FIrzceRALD, as able a chairman as ever presided over the dé fiel the « ‘ oft t 1 f | 
erations of the Appropriations Committee; and finally aston- | the jpportation of J , Drow S 
ished and discouraged by the onslaught of his party upon the] And sp thy rmal course of f 
Treasury, he told them that because of their failure “to carry | pended and the full t of it 
out their pledge of economy he was tempted to quit his place.” taved 

What was that pledge? Let me read it, so that it may sink | But the W eo the 1 eat fk f , 
into the consciousness of the American people: will } ed | »t | ‘ f s of p 

We denounce the profligate waste of money wrung from the people There l! come a t when t es of | ( 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent | , . ; t +) { ar i +} a f 
Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced th Sc ae eee eee a regan ies eaiy ly F 
purchasing power of the people's toil. hate will ring again in the qui r ol pe 

And yet the appropriations of the Sixty-third Congress were | UM plements of peace 
$177,000,000 more than the appropriations of the last Repub- 1 mit 
lican Congress. } again the things of peace and not 

SCRAPS OF PAPER. . Then the full effect of all Ht { 

The world has been made familiar with the doctrine that a | the country 
treaty is a “scrap of paper,” and for three years now the people | Tt 
of the United States have had unrolled before them the moving | Then our m: il be oper 
picture of repudiation one by one of the planks of the plat- | eign markets will buy k ut 
form on which a great political party sought their support ell 

No performance of any party has ever so thoroughly justified ermal ui st hig! . t nat 
the cynicism that a political piatform is a thing “to get in on” | Tope, is now isolated. Her $5,000,000,000 fore 
as the open, flagrant violation of its pledges by the Democratic | ™ spend - normal : ratect 
Party. ets and has ed « 3 Or a.“ t 

This is the school which for three years the Democratic Party | Cheaper abroad tl a 
has conducted for the moral instruction of the young manhood | frucaity are igi 
of America. t. 

Let us be specific: First, a Princeton instructor of youth ran | before th vate England a 1K 
for the office of President of the United States on a platform | mers, but trace reprisals wi 
pledging him to a single term. He is now seeking a second term, | Meanwhile he Ips will en 


Second. The Democratic Party promised not to “injure or | ‘ with tH cnn : , 
destroy any legitimate industry,” but it has deliberately dis- | Wor’ as we S UNS 


criminated against farmers to gain the city vote and it 1 | Great Britain, France, and RB 
discriminated against labor by inviting foreign competiti: | us rather than with Ge 

Third. It promised to reduce the high cost of living, but the Belgium, tl we p of I 
high cost of living has gone higher and it has levied 1 3 | entity is restored to her or not 
grievous to be borne. Burdened 

Fourth. It denounced “the profiigate waste of the money | the nations of Lurop . 
wrung from the people by oppressive taxation through lavish | depleted trade with gold ¢ 
appropriations ” and demanded a return “ to that simplicity and And | does this 
economy which befits a democratic government,” but it ! n- | and realizing t 
creased appropriations and increased taxes. meet it 


Fifth. It promised “a reduction in the number of useless 
offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the people,” In his : 


but it has increased offices and hypocritically used th: wi u 
service rules to create vacancies to be filled by “ deserving | 
Democrats.” la 

Sixth. It promised “the full protection of this Government ” ! " 





to the persons and property of American citizens “in foreign 
countries” and “on our borders,” and has ignored the murder 
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The outreach of American industries—nay, their very existence 
in our own land in some cases—will be resisted to the full, and every 

atagem of industrial war will be exerted against them. 

* Expecting this,” he says, “ we must prepare for it.” 

And expecting this, he proposes to prepare for it asking Con- 

‘ss to pass a law to make the buying and selling of foreign- 

inade commodities at prices “ materially below” prices current 
country of production “ unfair competition,” to be pun- 

ished under the antitrust law. 

But your declared purpose 
foreign competition. 

Now you propose to penalize the competition you invite. By 
one law you invite competition and by another law you propose 
to punish competition, 

The Secretary tells us this tide of importations will threaten 
the “ very existence ” of our industries, and the way he proposes 
to stop it is to send the Attorney General out with his broom. 

But in the midst of our emotions over the salvation of our 
inarkets by Mr. Gregory’s broom the thought obtrudes itself as 
to whether, after all, the foreign manufacturer, who can not be 
reached by our statutes, may not sell to the middleman, and 
whether the middleman may not raise the price to a little lower 
than the price the law prohibits and pocket the profits, while 
the foreign manufacturer achieves his purpose, the American 


1 


the 


il 


to lower duties to invite 


was 


inanufacturer loses the business, and the American laboring 
man loses the work. 
It is a curious thing, too, that it never occurred to this ad- 


ministration to invoke the aid of the antitrust law to restrain 
the importation of Argentine corn imported for the benefit of 
the Corn Products Co., and the importation of Argentine beef 
imported for the benefit of the Chicago packers, and the im- 
portation of Canadian barley imported for the benefit of the 
brewers, and the importation of rye imported for the benefit of 
the distillers, 
CONSISTENCY. 


It would not be entirely fair to say the President has not 
been right part of the time, because he has been on both sides 
several public questions, 

You advertised him as the pillar of hope and the Gibraltar of 
reform in a wicked world, and since that time he has Kept you 
guessing what the next change would be. 

lie was against preparedness, and ridiculed those who wanted 
preparedness as “ nervous and excited.” 

Now he is piping shrilly for a strong Army and a “ Navy in- 
comparably the greatest in the work.” 

Iie was for free tolls, and explained that his 

wis not “molasses to eatch flies,” and changed 
e tlies were caught. 
He said a “inan might be too proud to fight,” and the phrase 
became a byword of scofling and contempt among foreigners of 
American citizenship. Now he says he “always accepts an in- 
Vitation to a fight.” 

Ile was opposed to protection, because “it violates the just 
principles of taxation,” and signed “ with very peculiar pleas- 
ure” a bill that has no just principles of any kind, and he now 
proposes the extension of the sugar duties. 

He said so long as he could prevent it no one should inter- 
fere with the spilling of blood in Mexico. Notv he says he did 
not have soldiers enough to interfere. 

He put up a Haman scaffold for business men who objected 
to bankruptey. He has taken it down now and is trying to cajole 
them into forgetfulness, 

He was against a tariff commission because his party did not 
want a standard by which its tariff conduct could be measured. 
Now he hus changed his mind because “ the circumstances of the 
world have changed.” 

The Vresident is right, “ the circumstances of the world have 
changed"; but if we need a tariff commission to ascertain and 
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party platform 
his mind after 
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report the difference between the cost of production at home and | 


abroad we need a tariff high énough to protect American labor 
and American industry and low enough to protect us from do- 
inestic monopoly, 

PREPAREDNESS, 

We need preparedness against commercial warfare as much 
as we need preparedness against military warfare. 

I am for preparedness to protect American labor against the 
competition of cheap foreign labor. 

I am for preparedness to fight. if necessary—preparedness to 
use our strength to promote peace, if possible. 

I am for preparedness to maintain the Monroe doctrine, to 
protect the Panama Canal, to defend the Philippine Islands, to 
protect Hawaii, to maintain peace along our borders, to protect 
American citizens always and everywhere, to maintain our 
national self-respect and to command the respect of other aa- 
tions in a force-respecting world, 


eT 


Preparedness to keep our flag “full high advanced ” t] 
symbol of a Nation whose aspirations are for honor with peace, 
if possible, but for honor always. 

Armies are not recruited, trainec, and equipped overnight 
Navies do not spring into life and rid the seas at a mon 
notice. 

If we are to have an Army, it should be an efficient 
If we are to have a Navy, it should be an efficient Navy. 

Events for the last 18 months have forced upon the wor!:| ihe 
realization that what we call civilization is not yet civilized: 
that what we call international law is a combination of «i; 
macy, common law, convenience, aggression, concession, anc 
powder, without power to enforce itself; that so-called civilized 
warfare is the scientific use of all the most effective means uf 
ancient and modern killing. 

The world must soon make its choice between the march « 
iron-footed brute force, which blots out laws in blood, or thi 
march that leads toward the millenium. and in that choi 
America ought to be most potent in the councils of the nations 

If we remain weak and defenseless, we shall be weak in th: 
councils of the nations and at the merey of the predato: 
strong. 

This war has demonstrated that courage is more coura 
now than ever before, and that, in spite of the brutality of 
human sympathy is more helpful than ever before. 

But must mankind hark back to barbarism to prove thies 
things? If empires are extended and kings have wider sway; 
is it any consolation to the dead or to those who weep ab 
their graves? Not the slightest. 

Did these millions who have died have any quarrel? 

“Busy as the devil is not the smallest.” 

“fhe nation in every country dwe!ls in the cottage.” 

What will the cottage profit if kings have wider dominion ? 

America will never fight to gain dominion. 

3ut America will fight for the homes, the liberty, the m: 
hood, and the womanhood of her people. 

America will not fight to gain dominion, but it has fought 
wipe out slavery—and would do it again—and it will fight 1 
wipe out oppression and it will fight to maintain itself an u 
divided Nation on the map of the universe, so that govermne 
by the people shall not perish from the earth. 

The danger to our institutions and the test of our strength 
a Republic lies before us. 

Let us act our part in a world of action. 

Let us win back the moral leadership of the world, which w: 
lost when our State Department, headed by a man who talked 
noble things and did necthing but collect the gate receipts, sa 
Belgium violated and said ne word of disapproval. 

Let us win back the respect of the world, which we had 
before a “slippered pantaloon ” administration of the State Dy 
partnient became the target of foreign jokes, which Lansin;: 
arrived too late to save us from. 

Whether we shall live and go on, whether we shall perma- 
nently endure, depends not vrimarily on what kind of Presi 
dents we have, not primarily on what kind of Congresses we 
have, not primarily on what kind of courts we have, but upon 
what kind of people we are. 

Let us arise, then, and stand forth with all our giant power 
and reawakened patriotism, as the champion of justice and 
humanity, the advocate and upholder of the moral forces of th: 
world. 

I do not look for war, but I want this Nation, as the final bul- 
wark of popular government, to be big enough and strong 
enough not only to save itself but to advance the average man 
throughout the world. 





Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
P TT * a 7 % _ 
HON. GORDON LEE, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In toe House or Represenratives, 
Friday, March 17, 1916. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, the great war now in progress in 
Europe has put the American people to thinking of the plight 
this country would be in if called on to defend itself or enforce 
its rights. Naturally, opinion is widely divergent. No one is 
opposed to preparedness. Of the 100,000,000 Americans there is 


probably not one who does not wish to see his country prepared 
for any emergency it may be called on to face; but there is a 
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wide difference of opinion as to what measure of prepar ‘ 
is necessary. There ure some who thir k we are ah ady cle 
quately prepared and others who would have us supp 
Army and Navy equal to that of any possible enem) i 


very few of these extremists; but 100,000,000 Americans to 





are trying to decide what is adequate preparedness and ‘ 
looking to Congress to give it. I wish to « uss $s question 
not only from the standpoint of military preparedn i 
prepare dness in other ways. 

Our country grows so rapid); i aul dl po t 
it is difficult for the conceptions of the people to kee; { 
its growth. An Army of 150,000 men to-day would be no re 
in proportien to population than one of 5,000 when the Ger 
ment was formed, and not more burdensome in proportion to 
wealth than one of 1,000 at that time. The other great powers 
are armed camps, and they have not merely increased their 
armed strength in proportion to their growth, but they have 


increased it out of all proportion to their 

We have done more for the Navy tha ‘ 
reason. If our Navy were absolutely unconquerable we 
would have no need for an Army larger than might be nec 
to deal with Mexico, for Mexico is the only independent Govern- 
ment that touches the borders of the United States. 

We sheuld enlarge our Navy and round it cut If there are 

ny who fear that a large Army would endanger the liberties of 
our people they could not have the same fear of the Navy. 
have too few speedy battle cruisers. We have not 
marines, though the submarine was first used in American 
waters. We need both for the Army and Navy 
number of aeroplanes than we have. For defensive purposes 
these are necessary, and there is no good reason why the Amer 
can Navy should not be the equal of the strongest of the world. 
No nation could invade the United States without first destroy- 
ing or bottling up the American Navy. No nation would risk 
the lives of half a million men on transports crossing the Af 
lantie or Pacifie if it was known our fleet might go out to meet 
and destroy them. 

[I believe in providing such a number of battleships of the 
dreadnaught type, fast cruisers, and submarines protect 
our great seacoast. That stretching from 
Texas and from Washington -to southern California, must be 
protected from attack at every point. In addition to an efficient 
battle fleet I would have transports to move our forces, 
it ever be necessary in a war for defense to take the offen 
against the enemy. In times of peace these transports could be 
used as merchant ships to carry the surplus produce of 
farms and factories to the markets of the worid. 

We should have an adequate number of aeroplanes and hydro 
planes to guard against surprise and to launch an 
the air against an enemy approaching our shores. 

Finally, I believe we should abandon our policy of neglect 
and revolutionize our building program so as to provide a 
and auxiliary craft ample to expel from our shores the stror 
force any enemy could dispatch against us. 

With an adequate Navy we need an Army for 
the continental United States, but we have taken on responsibili- 
ties that we should be ready to meet. 
contined to the continent. We need soldiers in our insular pos- 
sessions. The Philippines, Hawaii, the Panama Canal,. Porto 
Rico and Alaska all would have to be defended in case of war. 
and we should have as many as 75,000 soldiers to defend them. 
With 75,000 more in the United States we would have an Army 
of 150,000 men. 

We have never yet had to fight for the Monroe doctrine, but 
if it is to be maintained we should be prepared to maintain it, 
and we might have to send troops to other American count 
in its defense. In this, however, we would always have ai 
in the country whose rights we were defending; but the 
remains that the Monroe doctrine imposes on us the necessit) 
keeping up a greater military preparedness than would be ne 
sary if that doctrine had never been announced. 

I confess to a curiosity that I think is shared by all 
of the fact—a curiosity to know why our Army costs five times 
as inuch per man as the armies of continental Europe; why ou 
War Department expenditures should amount, in round number 
to about $1,000 a year for every officer and enlisted 1 
that if the facts were known economies could be practiced wit 
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out detriment to the service that would enable us to keep in 
the field an Army of 150,000 without paying any more than we 
now pay for two-thirds of that number. 

The Regular Army should be supplemented by an enlarged and 


improved National Guard. There is no reason 
should not be doubled or quadrupled. 
inefficient its defects can and should be pointed out and re 


Me 
died. There is no reason why it should be inefficient. It i 
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We gain in strength when we increase the facilities by which 


the parts of the country can cooperate to help defend any | 


wart When we 


The Germans owe as much to their celerity and to the fact 
that they have learned how to secure the greatest results with 
the least effort as to their prowess on the battle field. 

So my prescription for preparedness is, build up the country. 
In this we do not have to strain our efforts to hold our own, but 
every advance we make furnishes us with a new position from 
which to make a new advance. Every accomplishment is a 
foundation for the next and that for the next and the next, and 
the progress of improvement goes on forever. 

if we will get everything out of the way of the well-rounded 
development of the Nation, we will not need to give much 
thought to military preparedness, for we will keep the country 
always in condition to prepare quickly. When we get the 
question of feod and equipment off our minds and know that 
our resources can be quickly and economically used, that we are 
in position to concentrate our force with celerity at any point 
necded, we have lnid such solid foundations for any emergency 
that other preparations can be speedily made. 

First, the country needs food. Do the gentlemen here to-day 
realize that every day we are getting less able to supply our 
needs? Our surplus of foodstuffs for export is growing smaller 
in proportion to the amount we use every year, and if present 
tendencies continue, before many years, instead of helping to 
feed the outside world, we will be calling on the outside world 
for food. 

Our agricultural production is not keeping pace with our 
growing need, because the movement of population is from the 
country to the cities. There are a number of reasons for this, 
and the movement is so threatening that the Government should 
seek to remove its causes. 

Isolation is the one drawback with which the farmers have 
to contend. That can be removed by the extension of the Rural 
Mail Service, and the Government which has taken the con- 
tract for the diffusion of information through the mails should 
not be content until every farmer in the land has his daily 
muil, his daily paper if he wishes it, and at any rate such 
daily contact with the world as he desires. 

The farmer is hindered by a lack of credit. He can not bor- 
row money as readily or on as good terms as the business mau of 
the city can borrow it, though he has the best security on earth 
to offer. It is not so much a matter of honesty or of character 
or of solvency. He may be known as perfectly honest and 
perfectly solvent and as a man of the highest character, and 
still a business man of the city who may be his inferior in all 
these qualities may have better credit. The essential thing is 
the easy convertibility of property into money on short notice, 
and in this respect the business man of the city has the advan- 
tage over the fermer that gives him better credit. 

There is a vast amount of money in this country that seeks 
investment for a year or a term of years; but if this money is 
loaned through the banks which lend the money of their de- 
positors and yet hold themselves in readiness to replace it at a 
moment’s notice, it is loaned on such short time that the 
farmers can not have the advantage of it. I am in favor of 
passing laws to enable the farmers to borrow money at the 
lowest rate of interest on long time. By doing this we will 
render them the greatest service possible at this time. Rural- 
credits legislation now before Congress will, I hope, do much to 
remedy these evils and keep us on a plane of agricultural pre- 
paredness that is an essential to any solid preparedness for 
war. 

Then let us remove the waste that is now incurred in marketing 
our products, whether agricultural or manufactured. Anything 
that cheapens transportation increases the wealth and prosperity 
of the country. I am not now referring to the arbitrary reduc- 
tion of freight rates by the exercise of the direct power of the 
Government, but to furnishing the people with a cheaper means of 
transportation than they now have. We should improve our 
rivers, and in that way we would secure for a great part of the 
country—even affecting the whole country—the most economical 
carriers we can have—the carriers that nature provided—if we 
will only improve them. 

Projects for the improvement of our rivers and habors are 
often sneeringly referred to as “ pork-barrel ” legislation. This 
work is as important as any the Nation can engage in. Of 
course, unimportant work is sometimes proposed, but not one- 
tenth as much of this gets through Congress as many of the 
people suppose. The improvement of our rivers and harbors is 
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I produce food with less effort or less expense, 
wh we get it to the markets in less time or at less cost, when | 
wi able to gain anything in celerity or economy of effort, 
we increase our ability to do what we wish to do whether that 
is fighting on the battle field or in the markets of the world. 


an important step toward the highest national prosperity that 
is essential to military as well as to civic preparedness 

Beyond comparison, the cheapest power for manufacturing 
water power, and the hill and mountain streams of the count 
furnish it in abundance. It is ready for work, and all that re 
mains is for man to take advantage of what nature has do 
We should encourage the development of our water power 
all purposes, not the least of which is the manufacture of | 
gen, vital to agricultural and military interests of the count 
Farmers should not now be facing prohibitive prices. The « 
cessive cost of fertilizers threatens to restrict greatly our acri- 
cultural production. We should be independent of imports that 
are liable to be cut off by war and that may be controlled ty 
our disadvantage by foreign Governments. The Coosa Riv: 
one of the streams partly in the district I have the honor 
represent, has 300,000 undeveloped horsepower right in t! 
heart of one of the best farming sections of the country, a co 
try rich in deposits of coal and iron, limestone, bauxite, bar ; 
and many other valuable minerals; a section also richly e: 
dowed by nature for manufacturing. Why not make our In 
for developing our water power more liberal, so that these fe: 
tilizer plants and other industries can be built and the farme 
be supplied with nitrates and the whole country be benefit 
by other products that can be manufactured without cost of 
fuel for power? 

To bring the country and the city nearér together in time and 
cost and convenience I think the Government should spen 
$100,000,000 a year and cooperate with the States in buildi: 
good roads. Whether transportation is by rail or water a go 
part of it and a very costly part of it is by wagon road. It has 
been stated that the cost of getting products to and from ra 
road stations is as great as that of shipping them over t! 
railroads. By building good hard roads we can cut this cost 
in two or possibly in three, and thereby we can save to tl 
people of the United States a sum half as great as all the ear 
irgs of the railroads of the country, and this would not | 
saved for some interests by taking it from others. It would bh 
saved from the mud or the rocks or the sand that makes ow 
roads difficult of passage. This would be a constant gain for 
50 years of peace as well as an incalculable saving for one 
year of war. We are engaged in important work here and hold 
positions of great responsibility. We should do all that lies 
within our power to remove all obstructions that hinder the 
growth of our country, a growth that strengthens for war as 
well as for peace. We should remember that meat and bread 
and potatoes are as important in war as cannon, rifles, and 
asphyxiating gases, 

Our country has made spectacular progress in the forward 
march of nations. One hundred and forty years ago we were 
at the rear of the procession, but have since been passing others 
rapidly by. We have not made our relative gain by retarding 
others. The whole procession has been moving more rapidly 
since we have entered the race, and I am glad to believe that 
we have been to others an inspiration instead of a hindrance. 
The generation that achieved independence and founded the 
yovernment lived to see it defend itself successfully against 
the strongest power of the earth. The next generation saw it 
throw a protecting arm around the struggling Republics of 
Central and South America. The third saw it arm, equip, and 
maintain more than 38.000,000 soldiers, counting both sides, and 
fight within its own citizenship the greatest war the world had 
then ever seen. The fourth generation saw it stand in an un- 
questioned place among the feremost powers of the world, 
just to all and afraid of none, and now we, only five generations 
removed from the beginning, may claim and could maintain 
supremacy. Our distance from any other powerful nation has 
saved us the expense of supporting a burdensome military sys- 
tem, and this saving has gone into the upbuilding of the Nation 
for any emergency. 

We are now to the front and the gap is widening between us 
and our nearest follower. In 50 years more the comparison 
will not be between the United States and any one nation, but 
between the United States and all Europe. We have no need 
to fear and we have never feared. If we conduct ourselves with 
the justice that has been handed. down to us from our fore- 
fathers, as well as with the heritage of courage they left us, 
we will hold a position of moral power that will dwarf even our 
materiai strength. 

Mr. Speaker, speaking of my own section of country, we 
have had our share of war, and we want to build for en- 
during peace. The great conflict of the sixties laid my district 
in waste and ruin. Over every foot of the soil fought the armies 
of Johnston and Sherman. It was a continuous battle of 150 
miles from Chattanooga to Atlanta. The battle fields of Chick- 
amauga, Mission Ridge, La Fayette, Ringgold, Rocky Face, Dal- 


1 
| 





ton. Snake Creek Gap. Resaca, Cassville, New Hope Church, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, tell the tale This 
struggle left death and destruction in its wake. But little was 


left of that peaceful, happy country except widows and orphat 
burned churches, and ruined homes. It has been more than a 
half century since the sanguinary struggle, yet the people have 
not recovered from the blasting effects of war. Let 
the resources of our country along the lines I 
then we will be free from internal 


us for our strength. 
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Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 
OF MINNESOTA, 


In tue Howse or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


FARM AND PERSONAL CREDITS. 
Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, in one way all people should 
heeome prosperous ; 
und no special privilege. 
to any, all others require special privilege to overcome the ad- 
vantages created against them. 

Special privileges have already been granted to the big na- 
ional banks and to certain other interests. If we can not get 
rid of the existing special privileges, special privileges must be 
eranted to all legitimate industries. The practice, however, of 


cranting special privilege to all is much more expensive than it } 


would be to have none. 
Some farmers want a special privilege from the Government 
in the nature of rural credits. They are entitled to it. Un- 


that is, to have equal social opportunities | 
When special privileges are granted | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


fortunately for them, as well as for all unprivileged people, the | 


big banks framed the Federal reserve act, a special-privilege law 
created especially for them. It appropriated all existing finan- 
cial advantages for the benefit of the big banks. The rural 
credit proposed by the committee bill, called the Moss bill, 
avoids taking anything that the banks want. Since the banks 
want all that is of value, the farmers would get nothing of value 
in this bill. 
indefinitely postpone any substantial rural credit. 

Let us keep in mind the fact that the farmer feeds the world, 
while the big bank owners simply scalp profits from the ex- 
changes between the producers and- consumers, exploiting them 
both. Let us compare a few of the special privileges 
Federal reserve act gives to the national banks with the failure 
of the Moss bill to give any substantial relief to the farmer. 
Following that, 1 will present a modified plan which would 
give un equitable and substantial credit system to all the people. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 


NO. 1 TO BANKS. 


Bank corporations hold over twenty billions of the people’s 
credits, paying an average of less than 2 per cent. They loan 
those deposits and collect about $1,000,000,000 interest. 
tain speculators also, to whom a part of the loans are made, 
make enormous profits scalping on the market. In the double 
game, the one by the banks and the other by the speculators 
who borrow from the banks, the people are ferced to pay not 
only what the banks pay the depositors but in addition enor- 
mous profits, besides the billions of dollars the speculators make. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGR REFUSAL NO. 1 TO THE 

The farm corporations will not be allowed to receive deposits, 
not even from the farmers themselves. There was a 
fake pretense for savings deposits in the original bill, but if 
that had been retained it might have ultimately lead to a sys- 
tem favorable to the people, so it was taken out. The farmers 
could not, even though they have the best security in the 
world, directly connect with any of the depositors’ money. The 
banks retain that exclusive monopoly. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE NO, 2 TO THE BANKS. 

The Government established a Postal Savings Bank System 
for the benefit of the bank corporations. It gathers in the funds 
of those who prefer to have the Government guarantee their 
deposits, pays them 2 per cent, and turns the deposits over to 
the banks for 24 per cent to speculate with. The Government 
is put in the capacity of a “capper” for the banks in gathering 
in the postal savings deposits. 
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MANY MORE OF THEM, 
is unnecessary to list all the special favors the banks enjoy. 


Those I hive named show that the banks already have a com- 


plete monopoly of financial affairs. They have accepted what 
they asked and what Congress gave them. It is not so much 
their wrong as it is the wrong of Congress in having granted the 
privilege to the banks, 


Every considerable supply of money must, under existing con- 


ditions, come through the banks. This fake rural credit bill 
deprives the banks of nothing; not even the exclusive mo- 
nopoly they enjoy. The system proposed by the bill would be 


dependent upon the supply of money which the banks control, 
and consequently would be dependent upon the banks. The 
Government has no credit except that supported by the earning 
capacity of the people. Whatever draft is made upon it the 
people must pay. That is why the Federal reserve act is bad. 
It supports the banks with the Government credit. The differ- 
erce between what is charged by the Government to the banks 
and what the banks charge borrowers is collected from the peo- 
ple’s actual earnings. Not only that, but the Government makes 
the banks the sole depositaries for the people, and the difference 
between what the banks pay for deposits and what they charge 
is also paid out of the actual earnings of the people. I call 
attention to these facts merely to show what “sop” it is that 
is offered to the farmer. 
BORROWBR BORROWING FROM HIMSELF. 


sy a strange jugglery of proposed law, before a farmer can 
secure money from the farm department to be created by the 
bill he must begin by supplying funds for himself, “ lift himself 
by his bootstraps,” so to speak. _ He must become a stockholder 
in a corporation where none but borrowers can. Stock would 
be issued to him. He would collect from himself to pay for 
the stock and a dividend, send it in to the head office where 
they will take out all the expenses of the corporation and 
credit the balance, if there should be any, to him, and if there 
should not be enough to pay the expenses he can pay the differ- 
ence. Whatever money the farmer is to get on his loan that he 
does not lend to himself and which his farm mortgage calls for 
will have to be gotten in the open market by bids, and it must in 
nearly all cuses come from the banks. 

The absurdity of borrowers loaning to themselves should sug- 
gest itself to a United States Congress, Will this Congress 
commit itself to such absurdity? It makes no difference what 
has happened in other places or in other countries; this Con- 
gress should exercise sense in dealing with a concrete propo- 
sition simple as 1, 2, 8. The Moss bill takes only the best se- 
curity for loans, besides each borrower must become responsible 
for a part of all the other borrowers. Why complicate it all and 
increase the expense to the borrower by forcing him to take 
stock. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 


The only effective thing in the bill is the adoption by the 
United States of the existing loaning companies and the exemp- 
tion of them from taxation. That is a special privilege to 
them—not to the farmers, They would do the business, not the 
farm cooperative corporations under the Moss bill. Now and 
then, some place, a temporary advantage might be had. The 
effect of passing this bill will be an indefinite postponement of 
n renal honest credit system. 

A COUNTER PROPOSAL. 

I have not undertaken to draft such a bill as I feel certain 
would afford complete relief, because conditions here in Wash- 
ington would prevent its acceptance at this time. The country 
is engaged too deeply studying world conflicts to divert very 
much now, but this eredit bill, if it was as it should be, would 
prevent war arising out of commercial schemes. 1 have offered 
in sections 38, 4, and 5 an entire new system for securing funds, 
independent of the banks. The other sections would be changed 
merely to adjust to the requirement of the three substitute 
sections, 

There will be no satisfactory credit system as long as one 
industry alone acts, All the legitimate industries’ must join, 
and that is the purpose of the sections 8, 4, and 5, which I 
propose, They are the vital sections, especially section 4, while 
section 5 would be the guarantee that would give the assurance 
of impartial Government management. This would provide 
the funds and start a rural credit system that would give 
farmers money at 4 per cent to begin with, anc still lower rates 
when it got well under way. 

I will quote the three sections in reverse order of their ap- 
pearance in the bill: 

Sec. 6. That every Federal 


cooperative bank shall have, and is 


by this act created with, an initial authorized capitalization of 
$500,000, which shall be subscribed, owned, and kept by the 
States and paid in only as the business requires, to be determined by 


United | 
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the Federal cox perative board. Cher S \ r ted 
any money in the Tr ry not otherwis ted, s 1 
as may be reguired therefor. 


Not a dollar of this capital would ever 


be required, but 
forms a guarantee, The expense of 


organization is provid 
independent of that, and section 4 would supply the funds 
abundance. The following are excerpts from section 4: 


Sec. 4. That in each 
Federal cooperative bank 


Federal cooperative di ! 


located in the capital 


strict there 
city of the Stat 


shal 


it shall be named the Federal cooperative bank of whatever S 
the same may be located in. 
That in each Federal cooperative district there may be esta 


as many branch Federal cooperative banks as the demands of | 
justify, to be determined by the Federal cooperative board: P 
That not more than one branch bank shali be established in ar 
town or city; that all branch banks shall be a branch of the I: 
cooperative bank of whatever State the same is located in and 

a part of the same system without additional capital. 

Every Federal cooperative bank and all branches thereof sh 
banks of deposit where deposits may be made by any person in 
of 10 cents or more, All deposits belonging to the same person e& 
ing $10 and not in excess of $10,000, when not subject to be cli 
out shall draw interest at the rate of 24 per cent per annum, 
interest to begin on the Ist day of the month following the 
of deposit and be figured to the Ist day of the month of its w 
drawal: Provided, That no interest sball be paid on any sums 


having been on deposit for at Jeast three full calendar mon 
said board shall establish rules for the notice required for w 
drawal ot time deposits by depositors, which rules may be wai 


whenever the funds on hand justify. 

Checking accounts may be kept in all such banks, but shal! d 
no interest. 

That such banks may make loans from the checking deposits w 
or without security: Provided, That the maturity for payment of 
loans made from deposits subject to check shall not exceed six mont 
the policy to be for even shorter periods: Provided eee That 
newals may be freely allowed when the safety of ultimate payment 
not impaired. 

The Federal cooperative board shall have a wide discretion, not 
consistent with the express terms hereof, in providing the detail ru 
for the government of the banks to be created under this section I 
is the purpose to give the public every convenience that will establish 
greater freedom of trade in the exchanges of commerce and at the low: 
possible cost, provided that purely speculative enterprises. shall 
discouraged. 

That a reserve shall be maintained on all deposits subject to ch: 
equal to 20 per cent thereof. 

That a reserve shall be maintained on all other deposits equal to 5 
per cent thereof. 

That no new loans shall be made when the reserves fall below the leg 
requirement. 

That each Federal cooperative district shall stand by itself in resp: 
to profits and losses. 

hat there shall be kept such exchange accounts between the sever 
Federal cooperative districts as the Federal cooperative board sha 
deem necessary to facilitate the exchanges required for the business. 

That the net profits arising from the business of the respective banks 
and their branches to be created under this section shall be credited first 
to undivided profits. 

Semiannually there shall be an accounting, and the undivided-protit 
account shall be disposed of in the following manner: 

First. Any poor, uncollectible paper shall be charged to said account, 
and a poor-paper account created. 

Second. The Federal Government shall be credited with 24 per cent 
on the paid capitalization: Provided, That no part thereof sha!l be 
withdrawn except as hereinafter in this act provided. 

Third. There shall be credited to the Federal Government 10 per 
cent of the balance: Provided, That no part thereof shall be withdrawn 
except as hereinafter in this act provided. 

Fourth. The remaining balance shall be declared as a dividend to 
borrowers and depositors in the following proportions : 

(a) One-half to the time depositors proportionately to the amount 
of their deposits, which shall be in addition to the 2} per cent in this 
section before provided for. 

(b) One-half to the borrowers, to be applied in payment to them for 
indorsement upon unpaid notes in force during the earning period, in 
order to equalize and lower the rates cf interest by application first upon 
those bearing the highest rates, bringing in those bearing lower rates 
when reached, and so on, until the rate of interest shall be reduced to 
equal the lowest rates, and to reduce the rates on al) if there is sufli- 
cient for that purpose, the principle of such application to continue to 
ultimately establish an economic and automatic system. That only 
notes and debt obligations running for three months or over shall be 
taken into account when computing these credits. 

That whenever any bank, National or State, shall in due form elect 
to liquidate its business and seek to merge its business with a bank or 
branch bank created under the provisions of this act, the Federal 
cooperative board may take over the business of such Nationa! or 
State bank upon such terms as it may determine, and in such case 
shall close out the business of such National or State bank and di: 
tribute the funds as rapidly as practicable, and in the process of 
handling the same shall establish rules and regulations for the pay- 
ment to the creditors of such banks and to the stockholders as their 
respective interests make proper and lawful. Until the business of 
such banks has been liquidated the banks created under this section 
shall act merely as trustee and shall receive such expenses from the 
funds of the liquidated banks as shall be determined by the Federal 
cooperative board to be fully ne to pay the costs and additional 
labor required, and shall be as uniform as practicable for all like 
purposes 

Whenever the Government has a credit in any Federal cooperative 
bank derived from profits equal to one-half its capital. investment in 
such Federa) cooperative bank, and there is no demand upon it for 
uncharged-off bad notes or per, thereafter all the profits arising out 
of the further business shall become a part of the general funds of the 
Government and be carried into the Treasury of the United States; 
that at any time it becomes necessary to charge off bad notes or paper, 
the surplus account created from deposits shall again be made com 
plete by the same rules under which it was originally created. 
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is entitled to. Because of that condition the farmers as a whole } 
thought they could let it take care of itself. That was exactly 
what the American Bankers’ Association had considered the 
f rs would do. That is the reason why we have this so- 
called rural credit bill before us. It gives the farmers nothing 
of value, but if it becomes a law will have the effect of delaying. | 
‘Thus the bankers will continue in complete control, 

Let no one think he is not interested this credit system 
simply because he happens to not be a borrower. Not a soul 
on Garth who lives in civilization escapes the burden of interest. 
‘here is no congressional district in the United States, agricul- 
cultural or other, and no person except bankers, speculators, 
and capitalists, who do not in the aggregate pay more interest 
or its equivalent than they collect. When they buy the neces- 


tries of life, sell their products, carn their salaries, pay their 


taxe and so forth, the interest account is assessed against 
them. It was this levy of excessive profit for the few that 
drove Europe to war. Let the United States beware lest it 
moet the same misfortune. Human nature has a limit to the 


burden it will bear, and will resist when it is reached. 

This dogged, persistent war craze is the logical result of the 
existing capitalistic system. War becomes a matter of course— 
. climax to capital absorbing the profits from the energy of the 
toilers, leaving t! latter industrially in a state of slavery. 
‘The struggle of capitalists for high interest, big dividends, and 
profits from sealping fluctuating markets, domestic and foreign, 
ves bound to lead to war—if not international war, then civil 

uu It will be both if we do not correct some of the existing 
Is, for no liberty-loving, self-respecting people will long en- 
viustrial slavery. The Civil War was the climax of hu- 
sical slavery. It took as grand an army as the world 
scen to strike out physical slavery, but the sacrifice 


Thy iy 


ai my 
i . 


huis evel 


has come to almost naught by the induction of industrial 
slavery. It was aa agent of the English capitalists who issued 
the “ Hazard Circular” in 1862 and sent it to his clients. It 
read: 


‘Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power and all 
slavery abolished, This, I and my European friends are 
in faver of, for slavery is but the owning of labor and earries 
With it the-ecare of the laborers, while the European plan, led 
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“Mr. LINDBERGH. Ina moment. Yes: now. 

“Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman from Minnesotn | 
lieve from what he has said that the Standard Oil Co. will not 
dissolve? 

“Mr. LINDBERGH. There will be a community of interest 
between all the subsidiary companies; that is, all interests that 
belong to the Standard Oil Co., so there will be little or no 
benefit come out of the recent decision. The trust operation 
will continue just the same. 

“Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman also believe that 
same thing is true of the Tobacco Trust? 

“Mr. LINDBERGH. The people need not look to the Sher 
man antitrust law nor to any other ‘anti’ acts for relief, no 
to the decisions of the courts. It will do us no good to fight 1! 
trusts until we cooperate ourselves and go ahead independently 
We have been working on a plan of tearing down the trusts an: 
leaving it to them to build up again. Do we suppose they \ 
build up on a less selfish basis? 

“Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

“Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes. 

“Mr. CULLOP. What is the trouble with the decisions in { 
last two cases—those of the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust 
in your judgment? 

“Mr. LINDBERGH. I do not claim those decisions will iv 
dissolve those trusts so far as their corporate form is concerne:| 
but the community of interest thet naturally exists among th 
owners of the different propertics and individuals making u 
the trusts will continue to control the action of those who hy 
the different properties. 

“Mr. CULLOP. Is that the fault of the law or of the atto: 
ney who is prosecuting the case? 

“Mr. LINDBERGH. I should not say it is (he fault of tli 
law. It is in the administration of the law. <A greater fare 
than the suit against the Standard Oil Co. is not to be found, 
unless it is the final wind-up of the Tobacco Trust case. The 
court finds (in the Standard Oil case): ‘The distribution of 
the stock among the various defendants ratably among th 
shareholders of the Standard Oil Co., and the conveyance of thy 
business and physical property of the defendants to one of thei: 
number, to perpetuate the unlawful monopoly must be and is 





oy 
aus 


on by england, is that capital shall control labor by controlling prohibited by the decree herein.’ The entry of the judgment 
Widen The great debt that capitalists will see to it is made | relating to that reads: ‘But the defendants are not prohibited 
out of the war must be used as a means to control the volume | by this decree from distributing ratably to the shareholders 
of money. To accomplish this the bonds must be used as a | of the principal company the shares to which they are equitab!) 
banking basis. We are now waiting for the Secretary of the | entitled in the stocks of the defendant corporations that are 
Preasury to make this recommendation to Congress. It will not | parties to the combination.’ The decree, in practical effect, is 
(lo to allow the greenback, as it is called, to circulate as money | the opposite of the court's findings.” 
any length of time, as we can not control that. But we can The Government administration was kind enough to legaliz» 
control the bonds and through them the bank issues.” the trusts. That is just what was done, and the trust bust 
the prophetic wisdom of President Lincoln was clearly in| attorneys who drew fees equal to the President of the Unite: 
‘lenee when he gave utterance to the following: States left the situation exactly as it was before the suits were 
ve may alt congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is near- | commenced except that the trusts have become legalized by the 
ih ! ven a jak cone sa ty Cele Ge the safety eae suits and their stocks are worth more than before the suits 
{ \s a result of the war corporations have been enthroned, and | Were begun. 
n corruption in high places will follow, and the money power I pointed out in 1911 and 1912 what would happen because of 
of 1 ountry will endeavor te prolong its reign by working upon : 9 : W paste r ; - 
he prejudices of the people until wealth is aggregated in a few hands | he trust busters’ operations. It has been just as I stated it 
‘the Republic is destroyed. feel at this moment more anxiety | would be. I do not claim any credit for pointing it out in ad- 
tor ihe safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst of | vance, because it was as plain as the nose on a man’s face. 
. After paying the trust buster’s fees and expenses, approximatel) 
In ihe last 20 vears it has not required prophetic wisdom to 
seo t] ay we ure headed. All that is necessary is to stop and | was a farce. All the Standard Oil Co. and the Tobacco Trust 
figut i: What we are doing. Then we must come to the con- | did was to add the costs and expenses they paid their attor- 
clusion that we are bound up with a capitaiism that spells | neys to the price of oils, so we paid for the defense as well as 
disas if we continue it. IT stated in a speech on the floor of | the prosecution. 
{ House in 1908 that the railways would be foreed to apply These trusts have established in all the large cities certain 
for increase in freight and passenger rates. Last year they se- | magazines and newspapers that falsify and misrepresent in 


1 the DPresid influence with the Interstate Commerce 
Conunission to do what I had predicted more than four years 
wero The freight and rates were increased, and 
they lt be increased again or the roads will fail, if we keep 
our present banking and currency system. 

On June 18, 1911, and February 24, 1912, I made speeches on 
this floor, from whieh I quote as follows: 

‘Mr. LINDBERGH. It may be noted that the trusts are ad- 
justing to thc Supreme Court decisions. The people are paying 
the expense of the litigation in order that the trusts may know 
where they stand. Some of them are dissolved by decree, but 
ithe deerees are mere form, for the trusts carry on the work re- 
irdiess of that fact. What is the difference if they accomplish 
heir purpose by a community of interest or under the manage- 
of the corporations? 
Mr. MURDOCK, Will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Russet). Will the ve: 


nesota yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 


‘nt’s 


passenger 


itleman from 


Mit 





every issue of their publications. These have been and now are 
engaged in a frenzied campaign to commit our people to a war 
program—a program that would entail billions of. dollars 
burden upon the toilers and increase the coffers of wealth ac- 
cordingly. 

Unfortunately, the Government is administered in favor of 
only that portion of America which constitutes the money kings, 
the manufacturing lords, merchant princes—in other words, 
“American dollar plutocracy.” It so happens that this “ plu 
tocracy ” has no opportunity just now to make money off Ger 
because the communication is cut off by the English 
If Germany had a navy that would have commanded the 


” 


of 


many, 
Navy. 
seas and “American dollar plutocracy ” had thereby been pre 
vented from coining its dollars by English trade, our relations 
with Germany would have'been exactly what they are now 
with England. Germany need not, in a personal sense, be ag 
grieved because of any act of our Government supporting dollar 
diplomacy. As long as the inoney kings control the administra 


Ee ot the people’s money, to carry on the prosecution, it 
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Inexhaustible natural resources; organie laws suited to bring 
intelligent people into svi path tic coor } 9 
ment of their best purpoeses—true Ameri si ns ! 
lovalty to the United States; these are the bases f ¢ Ss 
these we have. But it is for us to do and not t I eo 
done, because waiting for others to do ends in their deing t 
they want and not whut is generally needed. Let t! Congres 
t in the interest of all the people. Inst ee t 
ulators to control the deposits made by those ha g 
s well as the Government Iso plelg - The pe t crest 
these speculators, thus enabling them to exploit the people 
stead of doing that, I urge that Congress adop sugges s 
hich I have made with reference to farm and personal credits 
If Congress does that and also nunufactures sown 
‘ var and prepares itself industrially and otherwise, i 
of letting war munition lords prepare oth uitions t 
s and then demand that we let them, these r lords, pr 
to fight the nations which they have arm ‘ l 
ssful. Then the jingo press would disappe r ‘ 
id pay for their jingo articles. Remove the mortunit 
weulutors making profit out of war; then you will see war con 
| ms disappear. Let the United States simply be prepare 
to defend the United States. I will vote I that 
meuns defense, but will not vote for a do ppropl mn 
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‘| best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man | ,, Subs. ete tten — led to eee et the waited Stat 
a4 ‘ none o lear ana oO or . ith « os a a) Cale re ilel oLt 1e 4 rmenians, ILIANS, Jews, oles, and other nat 
. : hough to learn and t grow, with at least fair capacity, ities, These relief measures have been of untold benefit to the 
il rious, honest, energetic, sober, and courageous, and Keep | ferers of many peoples, but they do not atone for the cruelties, } 
him here so long as he discharges his duties faithfully and well. aere utterly W recked hundreds of thousands of households and bri 
Such a m: sore ally rice al citi ‘ : i death to numberless noncombatants. 
Such a man will gradually rise to high position and influence in There is evidutly mood tor 4 chatae of policy on ile gart of 201 
the House. His wide acquaintance with Members helps him | the Governments of the belligerent nations, and we ask all our per 


‘ly in doing things. 

I can speak freely on this subject without violating the pro- 
prieties, for my constituents have kept me here 22 years, and for 
20 years have given me nominations without opposition, for all 
which favors I thank them from the bottom of my heart. 
Their generous action and unwavering friendship have enabled 
me to devote all my time to the public service. I have not been 
compelled to spend any portion of my time in “ mending my 
My constituents have attended to that. God 


Wt ! 
f 
ot 


| 

| 

fences.” bless 
then! 
One other thing. 


Members secured. 


I do not know what committee assignments 
If they are good, you are to be con- 
gratulated. If bad, do not down. No congressional 
tenderfoot ever had poorer assignments than I had—Claims 
and Old Pensions—but I never complained or kicked. I went 
to work as though those committees suited me exactly. Here is 
an illustration of what may happen and how luck plays an 
important part. I was next to top Democrat on both Foreign 
Affairs and Patents for eight years—never advanced a peg so 
far as committees went. Just when, at the beginning of the 
ninth vear on those two committees, I was about to become top 
Democrat on Foreign Affairs, Hon. JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, then 
minority leader, assigned me to the foot of Ways and Means, 
and at the end of four years through the happenings of politics 
in five different Siates I jumped from the foot to the head of the 
Democratic minority on Ways and Means. So it may be with 
you. Events over which you have no control may advance you 
more rapidly than you dream of or hope for. My advice is this: 
“Whatever your hand finds to do, do it with your might.” 


you new 


be cast 


An Appeal for Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


|} and humanity, against this horrible and detestable slaughter 


to unite with us in an appeal to the Government of the United St 
to seek yet more earnestly from all the nations at war agreements w 
shall lessen the frightfulness of present conditions concerning or thre 
ening noncombatants, and which shall bring into this terrible str 
something of the justice and kindly spirit of the gospel of Christ, 
thus alleviate the horrors which accompany war. 

Deeply impressed by the situation, we give form to our con 
through the following resolutions: 

* Resolved: 

“First. That we solemnly and sincerely protest, in the nar 





men, women, and children, contrary to our standards of religion, mo 
and civilization. 

‘Second. That a committee of one from each of the various relig 
bodies of this city be appointed by the chairman to present this memo: 
to their Representatives in Congress; that it may be presented, thro 
them, to the House and Senate of the United States for their consid 
tion; and that similar resolutions be requested from the representat 
of religious bodies in other communities; also that any committee 
pointed be authorized to submit the whole matter to the Preside: 
the United States.” 

The list of the members of the committee appointed to present {! 
subject to the President, the Senate, and the House of Representat 
will be found on an additional sheet inclosed. 

Very respectfully, 





J. GRAY BOLTON, Chairia 
ROBERT HUNTER, Neeretar 
MMIUTTUE ATTOINTED TO ¢ WASHINGTON, 
Gray Bolton, D. D., Rey. Robert Hunter, D 


‘0 TO 


FULL LIST OF CO 
Presbyterian: Rev, J 
Mr. George V. Massey. 


Methodist Episcopal: Bishop J. TF. Berry, Rey. William Powi 
D. D., Mr. John Gribbel. 
Reformed Church, United States: Rev. Rufus W. Miller, D. D., R 


James Crawford, D. D., Mr. H. BE. Paisley. 


Congregational: Rev. William V. Berg, D. D., Rev. Clinton 
Adams, D. D. 

Protestant Episcopal: Bishop P. M. Rhinelander, Rey. Floyd 
Tomkins, D. D., Mr. EF. H. Bonsall. 

Lutheran General Synod: Rev. Edwin Heyl Delk, D. D., Rey. W 
liam J. Miller, jr.. Mr. Harvey C. Miller. 

saptist: Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D., Rey. George D. Adan 
D. D., Mr. Ernest L, Tustin. 

United Presbyterian: Rev. J. C. Scouller, D. D., Rey. R. W. Bui 


side, D. D., Mr. Robert H, Ferguson. 


Covenanter: Rev. Findley M. Wilson, D. D., Rey. R. A, Blair, D. D 
; Mr. Joseph M. Steele. : 
0) Reformed Episcopal: Rev, Augustus E, Barnett, D. D., Rev. Fore: 
E. Dager, D. D. 
| gr I > hh Interchurch Federation of Philadelphia: Rey. William TH. Robert 
I] ()N . | ° H A M | I () N M () () R 4 ’ D. D., Rey. Bdwin Heyl x lk, LD. DD. 
P Attest : Ropert UWenter, Secreta 


OT PENNSYLVANIA 


Ix rur House or Represenratrives, 


lriday, March 17, 1916. 


MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, an appeal from 
the Christian ministers of Philadelphia has been forwarded to 
me, und it has so direct a bearing upon the problem now under 
discussion that I unanimous consent to extend it in the 
Ry CORD 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE Pennsylvania. The clergymen making this 
appeal are representative of the best thought of a great city 
and I for them a respectful consideration at the hands of 


ele 
ISK 


ol 


ask 
Cougress. 


L append the correspondence : 








The Borland Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
\ 
HON. L. G. DYER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri [M 
BortaAnpD], in his extension of remarks, inserted in the Con 


The Sou: *: Mideedal Misi PHILADELPHIA, March 11, 1916, GRESSIONAL Recorp, February 28, 1916, with reference to his 
‘ 7. \ ro OORE, . ° se a taal . : 
of Representatives of the United States amendment of this bill to lengthen the hours of service of cet 
Washington, D.C. tain employees of the Government, included in his remarks, the 
1 S I have the honor to sane we nS memorial prepanee | following: 
eich ie ee ee ee ee ee ee * * * ‘There are a number of negroes in the civil service, anil 
oie anil a aa ° f a aa ; se poe almost without exception they are in the purely clerical departments, 
A this m ter te thes President at oe ne oe ee - where the seven-hour day prevails, and not in the mechanical ani 
S ttneaiiaemamne , caveat See eee eee ouse Of | technical branches, where the eight-hour day is enforced. I am told 
ae as ea = a tli ila a that among the young negro couples it is customary for both th: 
’ oe pe. a eee Robert HUNTER, Secretary. husband and wife to take the civil-service examination and secur 
At gathering of ministers held in the Witherspoon Building, Phila- | appointment, if possible, in the same office. As they get to work lat 
lelphia, Pa., February 14, 1916, representing several of the Christian | in the morning and go home early in the afternoon, it is possible fo 
hureh the city, action was taken as given below with relation to | them to keep house and raise an interesting brood of pickaninnir 
the s mn of noncombatants in the world war. while drawing two comfortable salaries ‘rom the Federal Government 
rt ersigned, ministers of the Churches of Christ in Philadelphia, | Sometimes the wife only works in the department and the husbai 
a tfully submit to the public a statement concerning one | rests at home or devotes his talents to preaching the gospel. 
eature of the world war, which is now waging, for sympathetic con- 7 : . : . oe 
While we deplore greatly the dreadful loss of the lives of Mr. Speaker, I consider this an unjust attack against 
nvriads of the combatants in the armies of the several belligerent na- | colored people. 


tions, and alse the serious injuries of multitudes who have been maimed 
‘deplore yet more deeply the grievous conditions which sur- 
the noncombatants in these nations. To us it appears that little 


ration has been given by certain Governments to the situation 


{ men, womet nd children whose only part in the war has been 

p endurance of terrible suffering. Neither old age nor child- 
hoe is been ‘ against certain forms of military aggression. 
Wi s tru r upon land has been likewise true of war upon 
the Th nowhere, even for little children, from the 
s of h seems to be characterized increasingly by a 





I am in receipt of the following letter with reference to 
as follows: 
HYATTSVILLE, Mp., February 29, 191% 
My Dear Sir: I have the honor to invite your attention to the 
closed copy of a portion of Representative W. P. BORLAND’s remarks 


published in the ConGrREsstonaL Recorp of February 28, 1916, tl! 
same constituting, in my judgment, an undeserved, gratuitously i! 
sulting thrust at the colored people of this Nation, a comparative! 

+} 






small number of whom are employed in various branches of 


Federal Government. 










to | 





As one of ft sc interests Mr. Bornanp s 
Pr so clo I have the honor to ask if y Ww 
i » what conditions actually ex ing 
s brat rat Government, or in ‘ t 
February 28, 1916, such a arranted th itteran 
ving s 
ry res JAMES C. WATE! 
M be National Associat 
Advance ent of ¢ 
\ Speaker, the colored race numbers 10,000,000 } 


United States. They have done well under all circumstances, 





and there ought to be eredit given them instead of eriticis: 
The evelopm« nt that they have made has been in practh 
every line of business as well as in education. In g 
they have made great progress, and they now occupy an 
gee of land of a total of 42,600.17, There are near ” 
colored farmers, 

When it comes to the various trades we find that the colored 
man and the colored wom: are making splendid hea 
62.2 per cent of them are engaged in gainful occupations, 


agricultural pursuits there are 2.143.176; in professional service 


there are 47,524; in domestic and personal service there 
1.824.160; in trade and transportation there are 29,154: ; | 
in manufacturing and mechanical pm ts there are 275,149 


During the pust ov years the colored people have ace 
lated property to the value of over SG00,000,000; they have 


established banks, and now have in existence 65. Thev d 





banking business amounting to $20,000,000 a year. No other 
peop! no other race, can point to thy progress 1 by 
colored people ii the same lteneth of time. Wi 
freed they had no property and no education, am nt] 
been aecomplished by them has been ir 
Lime. 

The colored race are a religious peop 7 
splendid churches that they have butlt ane ¢ ya 
ing and educating their children with every des io innke 


groom § nd useful citizens, 

In the last several months some people have be 
the United States would be brought into the If 
We are now in trouble with Mexico, Seme of 1 


i 
to enter Mexico were those of the ‘colored Cavalr (thie 
colored soldiers will go thet They are serving the 
the Vhilippines, ip Hawaii, and elsewhere. If we get toa 
serious war we will need inany soldiers. The col 
always responded. 
[ do not believe it is necessary to point out th 
colored people of this Nation love the country ix il vine 
institutions as well as any other Americans, b or { ben 
of some who perhaps do not know how patriotic 
man has stood by his country in the hour of danger let 
your attention to some things that have been done by the colored 
inn along that line. 
They were found in all branches of the Patriot Arm: Tl 


cenerally served in the same regiments with the white soldi 
Connecticut, however, had one complete company of colores 
soldiers, and Rhode I a complete regiment. According to 
an olficial report there were in the Army, under Gen. Washin 
ton’s immediate command, on the 24th of August, 1778, 775 col 
ored soldiers. It is estimated that there was an average of 35 
colored soldiers in each white regiment. This does not am ! 
include the colored troops furnished by Connect ct, Ne 1<« 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. There we 
about 3,000 colored soldiers. 

Some of the most heroic deeds of the War of Independes 
were performed by colored men. The first martyr in the Bosto 
massacre, March 5, 1770, was Crispus Attucks. Samuel L: 
rence, a prominent white citizen of Groton, Mass., led a com 
pany of colored soldiers to the Battle of Bunker Hill. It was 
the colored man, Peters Salem, who at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill tired the shot that mortally wounded Maj. Pitcairn. Solo 
mon Poor, another one, so distinguished himself at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill that a petition was drawn up by some of the 
principal officers to secure him recognition by the Massachusetts 
Colony. Austin Dabney, another, rendered such conspicuous 
service in the Revolutionary War that he was freed and the 
Federal Government granted him a pension. The State of 
Georgia also granted him a considerable amount of land. The 
Black Legion, organized in 1779 in St. Domingo by Count 
D’Estaing, consisted of 800 young freedmen blacks and mulat- 
toes. At the siege of Savannah, on the 9th of October, 1779, this 
legion, by covering the retreat and repulsing the charge of the 
British, saved the defeated French Army from annihilation. 

A large number of colored sailors were in the Navy during | 
the War of 1812. It is estimated that one-tenth of the crews | 
that manned the vessels on the Great Lakes were colored. They | 
served faithfully in all the battles of the Great Lakes and in! 
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oe 
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I rang y pe nal busine iffairs as to allow me longer 
t 
s that my voluntary retirement from Congress 
gislative or 
t t¢ u took, doubt s £ 1 fa t evi 
or me ‘ v a ating ote « 
‘ l [ i it hu if 
) nb by making m i rent of my reasons 
] v j i McLen reso- 
tes cus I ¥ ] yes’ on the first and 
n the third roll call 
NY ; 
I On ‘ st vote the question was whether to order the pre- 
v that is. whether to “ cut t the ta "and “ get down 
to a < . On that | voted * yes.” There ts too much talk 
s ( set vote the question s whether to adoot the | 
I ! f ‘ s and nD vot 1 the resolution 
On that ! be Il w 1 é v as soon as pussible 
ol i 
On the third vote the question was whether to table the 
Mel ‘ resolution; that is. kill it witha a vote on it On that 
I vot ne becans I wanted to have a record vote on the in le 
of g Americans to ep off of merchant ships of belligerents 
a lefensive purposes I would ave voted to warn them of 
‘ s if we could have had a vote on such resolution. although 
und national law our nationals have the undoubted legal right 
to travel on such vessels 


yours, very respectfully, 
Joe H. Eacie 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


WILLIAM 8S. B 


OF NEW YORK, 


MON. ENNET 


In tHe House or REepresENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a general mis- 
apprehension concerning the McLemore resolution vote. 

A concise statement is this: On February 22 the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. McLemore] introduced a resolution with a 
long string of “ whereases” and a resolution concerning the 
warning of American citizens against traveling on armed bel- 
ligerent merchant vessels. As drawn, the resolution had prac- 
tically no support. But for some reason there was a good deal 
of excitement about that time on the Democratic side concern- 
ing U bouts and armed merehant vessels. Certain prominent 
Democratic Members of the House were reported as saying 
that there was an overwhelming sentiment in the House for a 
warning resolution. On February 29 the President sent the 
following letter to Representative Pou: 

THE White Hovse, 
Washington, February 29, 1916. 


Inasmuch as I learn that Mr. Henry, the chair- 

he Committee on Rules, is absent in Texas, I take the liberty 
calling your attention, as ranking member of the committee, to a 
matter of grave concern to the country, which can, I believe, be handled, 
under the rules of the House, only by that committee. 

fhe report that there are divided counsels in Congress in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Government is being made industrious use of 
in foreign capitals. I believe that report to be false, but so leng as it is 
anywhere credited it can not fail to do the greatest harm and expose 
the country to the most serious risks, I therefore feel justified in 
asking that your committee will permit me to urge an early vote upon 
the resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchantmen which 
have recently been so much talked about in order that there may be 
afforded an immediate opportunity for full public discussion and action 
upon them and that ali doubts and conjectures may be swept away 
and our foreign relations once more cleared of damaging misunder- 
standirgs. 

The matter is of so grave importance and lies so clearly within the 
feld of Executive initiative that I venture to hope that your committee 
will not think that [ am taking unwarranted liberty in making this 
suggestion as to the business of the House, and I very earnestly com- 

il it to their immediate attention, 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


This made the McLemore resolution rather famous. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, where it was quietly pending, 
took it up for consideration and finally reported it adversely, 
with the recommendation that it lie on the table. This abso- 
lutely killed the resolution under the rules of the House, unless 
the Rules Committee acted. That committee, on March 6, re- 
ported a rule making it in order to discuss the resolution for 
four hours and then to move te put it back on the table. I 
opposed the form of rule in committee and on the floor, con- 
tending that four hours was not “full public discussion,” as 
demanded by the President, and that simply laying the resolu- 
tion on the table did not give the President any information as 
to our views. For the same reason I voted against laying the 
resolution on the table. I believed, and still believe, that 


My Dear Mr. Pov 
in ort 
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when the Pre sident asked our real views on a matter 
importance” we should have given them to him inste: 
dulging in some excellent Fourth of July « r} 
putting a perfectly dead resolution buck among the dead 
which it came, 

As a minority member of the Rules Committee, I sp 
days working on the questic n, agree Came to a col 
the questions involved. 

The forsign situation which now confronts our « 

e } doas diff ; 

ir decisions 1 

Now « 
‘ nisa} ry 
ias n Lird f the we l l 

beco shastly, ruthless, unbelievab lite The 
at war are no longer normal. A slight accident might 
into the awfnl conflict. 

Our national safety is dependent upon * ren t 
neutral and preserving international law as and 
isted by common consent prior to the , 

What is our present danger? Briefly stated, Germany « 
one hand claims the right to sink without warnings any 
chant vessel of the allies equipped with» armament effi 
enough to sink a submarine; Great Britain and the allic 
the other hand, claim the right to equip merchant vessel 


armament efficient enough to sink a submarine, but to be 1 
for defensive purposes only. 

In practice, of course, no submarine will ever trust itself 
near enough to such an armed vessel to give a warning, and 
such armed vessel will ever let a submurine get within r 
Without shooting at it. 

There have alrendy been at least three contests, of whicl 
know, between such armed vessels and submarines, in w 
the submarines were either driven off or sunk. So long as the 
are no American citizens on any of these armed vessels we have 
no concern in the controversy. It is a contention between tf] 
central powers and the allies. But the first armed merchant 
vessel which sinks, carrying with it an American citizen, ma 
us a party to the controversy. 

The questions to be considered are: (1) Has a mercha 
vessel of a belligerent the right to arm? (2) What are the 
rights of neutrals on armed merchant vessels of the belliger- 
ents? (3) In the face of our grave situation, what is the duty 
of our eitizens? 

First. A merehant vessel of a belligerent always has had and 
still has an undoubted right to arm. Armed, it has the right 
to fight, not only privateers and pirates but war vessels. The 
are only five decided cases in the highest courts of Great Brit- 
ain and America, and in two of these (the Panny, 1 Dodson, 
443, and the Nereide, 9 Cranch, 388) the vessels stoutly re- 
sisted capture. But the fact of the resistance was not Col 
sidered as an element in either case. Under the decided cases 
there is no limitation on the number of guns or their position 
The Nereide, with a crew of but 16 men, carried 10 guns, and 

t 





s¢ 





the Amelia, another of the cases (1 Cranch, 1), carried eight 
iron and four wooden guns. It is possible to contend, merchant 
vessels having been chiefly in old days armed against privateers 
and pirates, that, pirates having practically disappeared and 
privateers being no longer used, the right to arm disappeared 
with the necessity to arm; but this overlooks the right of mer 
chantmen to arm as against warships. It is sound reasoning 
that this right, always exercised, has never ceased to exist. 

The first way in which this question came up to our State 
Department in this war was in connection with the visits of 
armed vessels to our ports. On September 19, 1914, Acting See- 
retary Lansing issued an official circular for the guidance of col- 
leetors of customs, in which he drew a word picture of a mer- 
chant vessel of belligerent nationality armed for the sole pur- 
pose of defense. 

CIRCULAR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
REFEKENCE TO THE STATUS OF ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS. 
[Issued Sept. 19, 1914.] 

(A) A merchant vessel of belligerent nationality may carry an arma 
ment and ammunition fer the sole purpose of defense without acquiring 

the character of a sbip of war. 

(B) The presence of an armament and ammunition on board a mer 
chant vessel creates a presumption that the armameut is for offensive 
purposes, but the owners or agents may overcome this presumption by 
evidence showing that the vessel carries armament solely for defense. 

(C) Evidence necessary to establish the fact that the armament i 
solely for defense and will not be used offensively, whethe r the arma 
ment be mounted or stowed below, must be presented in each case inde 
pendently at an official investigation. The result of the investigation 
must show conclusively that the armament is not intended for and will 
not be used in offensive operations. 

Indications that the armament will not be used offensively are: 

1. That the caliber of the guns carried does not exceed 6 tnche 

2. That the guns and smal! arms carried are few in number. ; 

3. That no guns are mounted on the forward part of the vessel 
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t includes women and children, 
6, That the speed of the ship is slow 
(1s) Port authorities, on the arrival in a port of | ted S s 
an armed vessel of belligerent nationality claiming t 1m 
iant vessel, should immediately investigate and port to W ngton 
foregoi idications as to the intended use of th ! t, in 
that it may be determined whether the evidence is ticient t 
move the presumption that the vessel is and should be treated as 
ip of war. ¢ nee will not be granted until authorized from 
Washington, and the master will be so informed upon arrival. 
(Ff) The conversion of a merchant vessel into a ship of war is a 
estion of fact which is to be established by direct or circumstantial 


eyidence of intention to use the vessel as a ship of war, 


He had solid ground for his description: 

On May 8, 1871, our Government and Great Britain entered into 
what is known as the treaty of Washington for the 
of the Alabama claims. 


adjustment 


The commission appointed under that 





trented decided that the Confederate cruisers Alabama and 
Florida were war vessels and that Great Britain should have 
known so. Mr. Lansing into his picture puts a vessel largely 


the opposite of the Alabama and Florida and is well within 
international law. Further, Mr. Lansing has held the rights | 
of merchant vessels within far more restricted rule than I 


have laid down. 

Prior to the cireular of September 19 
merchantmen entered our ports. As to both 
protested. From one, the Jfarron, the British 
moved the guns and sent them to England on 
as freight. The other, the Adriatic, cleared before 


armed British 
our Government 
Government re 


two 


other vessel 


the British 





Government received our protest and never returned to any of | 


our ports carrying armament. 
As to Germany, Mr. Lansing, on November 7, 
dispatch to Ambassador Gerard, which is 


1IMi4, sent a 
as follows 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Washington, November 7, 191 
Your 515, Octeber 15. The Government of the United States Is 
obliged to dissent from the views ef the German Government, as ex- 
pressed in your telegram in regard to the treatment to accorded 


be 
armed merchant vessels of belligerent nationalities in neutra 
‘The practice of a majority of nations, and the consensus of « 
the leading authorities on international law, including many 
writers, support the proposition that merchant vessels may arm for 
defense without iosing their private character, and that they may em 
ploy such armament against hostile attack without contravening the 
principles of international law. 

The purpose of an armament on a merchant vessel is to be determines 
by various circumstances, among which are the number and position 
of the guns on the vessel, the quantity of ammunition and fuel, the num 
ber and sex of the passengers, the nature of the cargo, ete. Tested by 
evidence of this character, the question as to whether an armament on 
a merchant vessel is intended solely for defensive purposes may be 
readily answered, and the neutral Government should regulate its treat- 
of the vessel in 


} 
i 


ment accordance with the intended use of the arma- 
ment. 
This Government considers that in permitting a private vessel having 


a general cargo, a customary amount of fuel, an average crew, and 
passengers of both sexes on board, and carrying a small armament and 
a small amount of ammunition to enjoy the hospitality of an American 
port as a merchant vessel, it is in no way violating its duty as a neutral. 
Nevertheless it is not unmindful of the fact that the circumstances of 
a particular case may be such as to cause embarrassment and possibile 

utroversy as to the character of an armed private vessel visiting its 
port Recognizing, therefore, the desirability of avoiding a 
complaint, this Government, as soon as a case arose, while frankly ad- 
initting the right of a merchant vessel to carry a defensive armament, 
expressed its disapprobation of a practice which compelled it to pass 
upon a vessel's intended use, which opinion if proven subsequently to be 
crronecous might constitute a ground for a charge of unneutral conduct. 

As a result of these representations no merchant vessels with arma 
ments have visited the ports of the United States since the 10th of Sep 
tember. In fact, from the beginning of the European war, but two 
armed private vessels have entered or cleared from ports of this country, 
and as to these vessels their character as merchant vessels was con 
clusively established. 

Please bring the foregoing to the attention of 

















the German Govern 





ment, and in doing so express the hope that they will also prevent their 
merchant vessels from entering the ports of the United Stat carrying 
armaments, even for defensive purposes, though they may possess th: 


right to do so by the rules of international law. 

The German contention has been against the 
chantmen to arm. It will be from what 
that our Government has never conceded any but a limited right 
to armed merchant vessels of belligereuts to enter our ports; 
that in practice it has asked both Great Britain and Germany to 
refrain from the exercise of that limited right. Upon this 
question the conduct of our State Department has been wise, 
conservative, and the one best calculated to keep us out of war, 
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i i 1 t that force was to be used 
ecth ( he p It 1 t have been known to the 

hat thi as ) ! as a single ship and to 

! , Since number men were openly and 

i ollected for the purpose of enabling her to resist a hostile 
In 1818 there came up in our Supreme Court the case of the 
lialanta heretofore referred to. The Atalanta was a British 
wd vessel, captured by an American sloop of war. The 
cargo was claimed by a French citizen, who contested con- 
ce ition in the prize court and was upheld in that court, 
but the proceedings in the prize court were extremely irregular, 


and the Supreme Court sent the case back for further proof. 


On the question of the rights of a neutral, Chief Justice Mar- 

hall said that the case of the Atalanta did not essentially 
differ from that of the Nereide, and that the three judges in 
the Nereide case retained their opinion, but he said: 








rhe principle of the law cf nations, that the goods of a friend 

i safe in the bottom of ¢ enemy, may be, and probably will be. 
hanged or so impaired as to leave no object to which f is appli 

eable; but so long as the principle shall be acknowledged this court 


nust reject constructions which render it totally inoperative— 
thus very considerably weakening his opinion in the Nerecide 
ease, On the other hand, Judge Johnson, who had refused to 
concur with Judge Marshall and his associates in the Nereide 
ease, took up the discussion of the right of a neutral and finally 
came to the following conelusion: 

Upon the whole I am fully satisfied that the decision in the case 


of the Nereide was founded in the most correct principles, and recog- 
nized the rule that lading on board an armed belligerent is not per se 


n cause of forfeiture 


The only other cases in the books at all touching the subject 
are the Katherine Elizabeth, which is distinguished by both 
Sir William Scott in the Fanny and Chief Justice Marshall in 
the Nereide; and the Amelia (1 Cranch, 1), in which the goods 
of a neutral recaptured by an American war vessel were held 
linble for salvage, but, though this would seem to be a decision 
in the line of my reasoning, the cause so clearly stands on its 
own peculiar conditions that I do not quote it as such. There- 
fore, as a basis for this alleged right, we have one case in which 
less than a majority of the court held it to be the law; the 
English ense which holds against the right and the second 
American case in which the reasoning of the earliest American 
cause is, on one hand, weakened by Chief Justice Marshall's 
contention, and on the other to some extent strengthened by the 
adherence there to the principle by the judge who refused to 
adhere to it in the first case. But, of course, the opinion is 
merely obiter, as the case was sent back for further proof on 
inother point 

\. Pearce Higgins, in his article on armed merchant vessels 
(vol. 8, American Journal of International Law), cites the cases, 
and Says: 

It does not appear that there is a definite decision on the question 

to e tate of neutral goods laden on a defensively armed and un- 
commissioned emmy merchant ship either in Great Britain or the 


1 





ed States 
Twiss Law of Nations in War (2d ed.), page 188, cites the 
cases, and says: 

So that the decisions of the highest tribunal of the United States are 
on this point tn direct conflict with the Judgment of the English high 
court ol admiralty. 

It is very evident to me that Secretary Lansing is one of the 

ppaurently few men in the United States who has taken trouble 
rize himself with the exact condition of the law, and 

is no surprise to me that on January 18, 1916, he sent to 
some, at least, of the foreign Governments the following memo- 




















It is a matter of the deepest interest to my Government to bring 
to an end, if possible, the dangers of life whi attend the use of sub- 
marines as at present employed in destroying enemy commerce on the 

h sea n no uny merchant vessel of ferent nationality there 

ti f the United States who have taken passage or mem- 

s t erew exercise of their recognized rights as neutrals. 
i sul vo G rent is equally solicitous to protect their na- 
tior from | nal bazards which are presented by their pas- 

¢ on merchant els through those portions of the high seas in 

undersea craft of the enemy are operating. 
UPHOLDS SUBMARINES’ USE, 

While [ am fully alive to the appalling ioss of life among non- 
atants, regat of age or sex, which bas resulted from the pres- 
method of destroying merchant vessels without removing the per- 

( on b 1 to places of safety, and while i view that practice 
as contrary to those bumane principles wh should control bellig- 
erents in tl conduct of their naval operat i do not feel that a 
beliigeret hould be deprived of the proper use of submarines in the 
invasion of commerce, since those instruments of war have proved 


their effectiveness in this practical branch of warfare on the high scas, 





In order to bring submarine warfa with t 2 
international law and the princip of h ul with 
their efficiency in their destructioz oi if [ ‘ 
forraula may be found which, th: b it may 1 iil s 
tion of the precedent generally followed by nations pr 


ployment of the submarines, will appeal to the sense of 
fairness of ail the belligerents ip the present war. 

Your Government will understand that in st i o 
rule of this nature I approach it of necessity from the poi 
of a neutral but I believe that it will be equally efticaciou ! 
the lives of noncombatants on merchant vessels of belligeren 
ties, 











BASIS OF PROPOSALS. 

My comments on this subject are predicated on the 
propositions: 

First. A noncombatant has the right to travel the high s 
a merchant vessel entitled to fly a belligerent flag, to rely upon 
servance of the rules of international law and principles of h 
and if the vessel is approached by a naval vessel of another tx 
erent, the merchant vessel ef enemy nationality should not be att 
witheut being ordered to stop. 

Second. An enemy merchant vessel when ordered to do so 
belligerent submarine should immediately stop. 

Third. Such vessel should not be attacked after being order: 
stop unless it attempts to flee or to resist. In case it ceases to 
resist the attack should be discontinued. 

Fourth. In the event that it is impossible to place a priz 
on board of an enemy merchant vessel or to convoy it into pe 
vessel may be sunk, provided the crew and passengers have be 
moved to a place of safety. 

OBSTACLES FOR SUBMARINES. 


In complying with the foregoing principles, which, in my opi 
embody the principal rule, the strict observance of which will ins 
the life of a noncombatant on a merchant vessel which is interce; 


t 


bu a submarine, 1 am not unmindful of the obstacles which wou 
met by undersea craft as commerce destroyers. 

Prior to the year 1915 belligerent operutions against enemy com) 
on the high seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy 
maments. In these conditions international law appeared to pert 
merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive purposes without 
sening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right seem 
have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships o 
and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the fa 
it could not be used effectively in offense against enemy naval 
while it could defend the merchantmen | 
armament of piratical ships and privateers. 

POWERLESS IN DEFENSE 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relati 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine s! 
that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
most defenseless in point of construction. Even a merel 
ing a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for off: 
against the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have heen swept from the 1 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. (« 
quently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present d 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground of a pur 
render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to pre 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armament, therefore. 
merchant vessel would scem to have the character of an offe: 
armament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vess« 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy char: 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal ¢ 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor ré 
able that the submarine should be compelled, while complying 
these requirements, to expose itself to almost certain destruction by 
guns on beard the merchant vessel. 


INNOCENT LIVES AT STAKE, 
Tt would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents that 











iinst the genera 











marines should be caused to adhere strictly to the rules of internatio: 
law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vesseis, det 


mining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and 
sengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of 
and that merchant vesseis of belligerent nationality should be prohib 
from carrying any armament whatsoever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations by 


belligerent Government I do so in the full conviction that each Govern 
ment will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving the live 
of innocent people rather than the insistence upon doubtful legal right 


which may be denied on account of pew conditiens. 
STAND ON QUESTION SOUGHT. 
I would be pleased to be informed whether your Government w 


be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon their enemi 


making a similar declaration. ; 

I should add that my Government ts impressed with the reasona 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an arma! 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare au 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxili 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent G 
ment, and ts seriously considering tnstructing its officials accurding! 

In my opinion, this memorandum states the law, and, if it « 
no American citizen has a clear right on an armed vessel! 
belligerent. 

But it is said that the central powers in giving notice 
they will sink armed merchant vessels of the allies wit! 
warning are changing the rules of international law duri! 
conflict. It does not so appeal to me. I will assume, fot 
purpose of the argument that the allies’ orders are that 
armament is to be used only for defensive purposes. Ther 
only one way that an armed merchant vessel can defend i 
against a submarine, and that is by keeping the submar 
far away that it can not discharge its terpedo or use its ¢ 
In other words, the best defensive way to use the armame! 
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ie ail ah : ; } 
to commence firing at the s tbmarine as soon as the latter gets 
within range of the mere! tmans ¢g < It s s ole 2 7 
that 2 merchant vessel which revives the } 4 e of carrving 
armament, after that practice hus been permitted to heeome ob 


solete, and then revives it openly as against one form of war | 
vessels and with an armament su; erior in range to the arma- | 
nent of that war vessel, very clearly can not be heard to say 
thut the war vessel must come within a range which would be 
certnin destruction and give a warning. Or in line with Sir 
William Scott's decision, if a ship chooses to rely upon force, 
it must take the inconveniences as well as the conveniences of 
torce. 

So far the discussion has proceeded on the question of the 
right of an American citizen, and it has been rather clearly 
demonstrated that there is no such clear right as has been men- 
tioned. If it is borne in mind that Secretary Lansing’s memo- 
randum of September 19, 1914, referred solely to the right of 
armed merchant vessels of belligerents to enter our ports, while 
his memorandum of January 18, 1916, is the only one referring 
to the rights of our neutrals on board such armed vessels, an 
absolutely distinct proposition, then the two memorandums 
already mentioned, the memorandum of November 7, 1914, here 
tofere set out, and the protest to the British Government in 
relation to the Warron are all consistent, not only with each 
other, but with the decided cases and with the textbooks cited. 

It is also apparent that in view of these cases, Secretary 
Linsing has handled the question from an American stand- 
point most admirably. His positions uphold every real Ameri- 
can right, make the best possible effort to keep us out of the 
European war, and in addition, by attempting to limit the 
destruction of life and property threatened to be caused by 





the armed merchant vessel of the allies, on the one hand, and 
the submarine of the central powers, on the other, has at- 
tempted te do a service for humanity not only splendid in itself 


but of incalculable benefit as a precedent in future wars. 


It seems scarcely necessary, having demonstrated that there | 


is no clear American right, such as is insisted en, to go further 
and prove the propriety and wisdom of advising American citi- 
zelis not to travel on armed merchant vessels of belligerents, but 
inasmuch as many peop.e insist that such a right exists, it seems 
pertinent to call their attention to the fact that American eciti- 
zens durin this war have been advised many times to refrain 
from the exercise of undoubted rights so as to reduce the 
chance of our Government being in some way involved in the 
Eurepean war or its consequences. 

On August 20, 1914, President Wilson asked all of us to 
refrain from discussing the European war—that is, to refrain 
from exercising the sacred right of free speech. 

On October 4, 1915, Secretary Lansing asked American citi- 
zens to avoid visiting unnecessarily countries which sre at war, 
and to particularly avoid, if possible, passing through or from 
a belligerent country to a country which is at war therewith; 
and naturalized citizens to refrain frem visiting either the 
countries of their origin or countries which are at war there- 
with. In other words, to restrict their right to travel where 
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Government would restrict the rights of American citizens to | 


passports and would not issue aby to persons who were merely 
tourists. 


On October 25, 1915, he notified newspaper correspondents | 


that issuance of passports to them would be restricted, thus re- 
stricting not only the right to travel, but a property right— 
i. e., the right te earn money. 

The right of expatriation is a right for which our Govern- 
ment has always contended. Nevertheless, on November 1 
1915, the Department of State advised American citizeus that 
enlistment in foreign armies might expatriate them, and asked 
them net te enlist in foreign armies. 


(m December 17, 1915, and theretofore we notified our citi- | 


zens that we would restrict their rights to passports to persons 
going abread on business or other imperative reasons satisfac- 
torily shown to the Department of State. 

The record, therefore, is that we have asked both Great 
Britain and Germany to refrain from the exercise of their 
right to send armed merchant vessels into our ports, and in the 
ways that I have mentioned, and possibly others, have either 
asked our own citizens to refrain from the exercise of riglits 
or have curtailed those rights by executive departinenta 
action. I do net criticize this advice and these restrictions 
On the contrary, I think the action admirable. It tends to 
keep our country out of war, and an administration which has 
done these things ought, it seems to me, to be very willing 


itself to advise American citizens to keep off the armed vessels | 


of belligerents, or, having asked Congress for its opinion, ought 
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christian that will overshadow the wars of all past ages. 
nin in favor of arbitration; I am in favor of some tribunal for 
the settlement of international disputes; but we must take the 
world as it is. We must take facts as they are in present civili- 
zation and act accordingly. We must make peace secure by 
preparing ourselves against war. 

Mr. Speaker, my opinion is that it will be impossible to settle 
international disputes by a court of arbitration until nations 
create a court of arbitration that will be capable of enforcing 
its judgments, orders, and decrees. A curt without ability, 
Ineans, and machinery to enforce its commands would indeed be 
weak and impotent to settle anything. Let us see how we settie 
disputes between individuals and between governmental au- 
thority and citizens. We settle these disputes by courts, of 
course. But back of these courts is a means and power ready 
and able at any time to enforce their judgments, decrees, and 
erders, even by violence if necessary. The ability and power to 
enforce judgments of courts is what makes them an institution 
capable of preserving peace among individuals. For examples: 
A man sues another for a debt. What commands obedience and 
respect for the court’s judgment in the case is the executive 
power to enforce the judgment, even by violence if necessary, 
by the officer forcibly making a levy. A man assaults another 
or comnits some crime. The judgment and sentence of a court 
against the defendant would be useless if back of the power to 
render judgment and sentence there was no executive power to 
forcibly put into prison the violator of the law. So in every 
ase of our courts, back of their power to render judgments is 
the power to enforce them, even by violence if necessary. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if we expect to have international disputes 
settled as disputes are settled between individuals; if we are 
to have a court of arbitration that will be able to succeed as a 
tribunal to settle international disputes, it will be necessary to 
back up such a court with some executive power to enforce its 
judgments and decrees by violence. It will be necessary for all 
nations to disarm and to place at the disposal of such an interna- 
tional tribunal sufficient armament to enable it to enforce its 
judgments. I for one, Mr. Speaker, in view of what is going on 
in Europe, am unable to indulge in the happy thought and hope 
that such a tribunal will soon be established and that there will 
be no wars in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, now as to the bill presented: The bill provides 
for a Regular Army of 140,000, which in case of war or immi- 
nent danger can be increased to 207,000 men by the President. 
It provides for an increase of 786 officers to be detailed to our 
colleges and universities and to the National Guard to train 
our citizen soldiery. It provides for the federalization of the 
National Guard in order that it may become a dependable re- 
serve. It provides for pay for these patriotic young men who 
up to now have received nothing for their time in training 
themselves to fight for their country in time of war. It pro- 
vides for the mobilization and utilization of our industries in 
time of war. I believe that this bill provides a most compre- 
hensive Military Establishment to meet the needs of the country, 
and the Committee on Military Affairs and its distinguished 
chairman should be congratulated and receive the plaudits of 
the country. I believe that the committee has presented to us 
a reasonable bill. I hope that this bill will be approved by 
Congress as well as by the country generally. This bill, I be- 
lieve, settles in the most sensible way the question of national 
preparedness in so far as the Army is concerned. I think this 
bill ought to satisfy the extremists on this question. 

There are many in this country that would have no increase 
in the Army at all, and there are others that want an Army of 
half a million men. To those that do not want an increase in 
the Regular Army I would say that I believe that, considering 
the size of our country, its wealth and its great resources, and 
its many interests outside, and comparing ours with other coun- 
tries, 140,000 men is indeed a modest regular Military Estab- 
lishment. 

To those that would have a Regular Army of half a million 
men I would say that, with a provision in this bill for the fed- 
eralization of our militia, which will create a reserve ample to 


I | Europe. 
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' 


meet any exigency, ought to be satisfied with the regular estab- | 


lishment provided for in this bill 

Che chairman of the committee stated that the testimony 
presented by officers to the Committee on Military Affairs shows 
that it would be impossible to recruit a Regular Army of more 
than 140,000 under our voluntary system of enlistment. To re- 
cruit an Army of more than that number the compulsory sys- 
tem would have to be inaugurated or the pay of the private 
would have to be doubled. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that there is any man in this 
country that would want to place this country under a com- 


I for one am opposed to compulsory military servic: 
in time of peace. I fear militarism, and never would stoop to 
vote for it in this Republic. Militarism results from compul- 
sory military service, and compulsory military service should 
never be resorted to in our country in time of peace. I believe 
that in this country experience has shown that when the country 
is threatened with danger patriotic citizens rally around the 
flag in defense of the Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, to maintain a Regular Army of 250,000 men 
under our voluntary system would cost us about $500,000,000 a 
year. I do not think that the American people would consent to 
be burdened by an expense of half a billion dollars a year in 
support of such an Army. 

Mr. Speaker, what is our military situation to-day and what 
is expected under this bill? I can not state it better than it is 
stated on pages 14 and 15 of the report on this bill: 


It appears from the evidence given before the committee by The 

Adjutant General of the Army that under the reserve law now in 
operation there will be maintained a reserve of 60,000 men; that 
27,020 men of the Regular Army are discharged each year on account 
of expiration of service, and that for the same reason 39,559 men are 
discharged from the National Guard. 
_ It thus appears that, in addition to the Army reserve, there are now 
in the country 270,200 men who have passed through the Army in 
the last 10 years and 395,590 men who have passed through the 
National Guard during the same length of time; in addition to this, 
there are 33,000 young men who were last year passed through the 
military schools and colleges of the country, and that there are 330,000 
of these young men who in the last 10 years have had military train 
ing. It is true that some of these have died, but in a general way it 
may be said that there are now in the country 995,790 men of military 
age who have had military trainirg. 

It is further proposed in this bill to create a reserve corps for the 
National Guard, and it is safe to say that there will be maintained 
for that force a reserve of 100,000 men. 

This bill provides for— 
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Men who will be at once available upon the passage of this bill. 

The committee will also call attention to the amount of reserve 
material which is available for immediate use should any trouble arise. 
The following figures are taken from the hearings of the bureau chiefs in 
the War Department, under whose immediate control these supplies are: 

Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, states that we have on hand nearly 
enough equipment to equip an army of between 400,000 and 500,000 
men. He also stated that there were on hand 700,000 service rifles 
of the new model and between 300,000 and 400,000 Krags; also 200, 
000,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition, or 300 rounds per man. 
There are also built and under construction 1,077 machine guns and 
900 Field Artillery guns. We had on hand 750,000 rounds of [Field 
Artillery ammunition. 

Gen. Aleshire, the Quartermaster General of the Army, states that 
there is on hand now equipment enough to supply the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and 250,000 men in addition, and that in 90 days 
there could easily be provided equipment for from 600,000 to 700,000 
men, with sufficient deliveries to maintain those who are now or may 
be equipped. 

Gen. Kingman, Chief of the Engineer Corps of the Arm 
we have on hand heavy intrenching tools for 9 Infantry divisions, and 
that these tools can be supplied in 15 days. He also states that we 
have in reserve pontoon equipage for 500,000 men. 

Gen. Gorgas, the Surgeon General of the Army, states that we have 
in store supplies for about 250,000 or 300,000 men in addition to what 
we have for the Regular Army. We have those supplies already packed 
and ready for use. 

The present Military Establishment is costing us in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000,000 a year. We pay our privates $15 per 
month. In the foreign countries where they have compulsory 
military service the pay is a few cents a day. In Russia it is 
14 cents a day, Austria and Japan 2% cents per day, in France 
6% cents per day, in Germany 123 cents per day, Italy 23% cents 
per day, and Great Britain 30 cents per day. Under this bill, 
considering the proposed increase of the Regular Army to 
140,000 men and considering the pay of the militia, the cost of 
our Military Establishment will be about $140,000,000 per year. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, this bill provides for the fed- 
eralization of the National Guard. It also provides for paying 
the members of the National Guard one-quarter of the amount 
paid to soldiers of the Regular Army. This little pay allowed 
to the militia will, in my judgment, stimulate the organization 
of military companies all over the country, and in that way a 
reserve will be created to augment the Regular Army in time of 
war. The provision for mobilization and utilization of our in- 
dustries in time of war is one of the most important provisions 
in this bill. If there is anything that has enabled Germany to 
make such wonderful progress in this war, it has been the 
utilization of the industries of that country for war. We want 
to be prepared to do likewise if war should come. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another matter that I wish to refer to, 
and that is this. What do we mean when we say that we want 
an Army only for defense? The pacifists argue that we have a 
sufficient Military Estabiishment for defensive purposes. They 
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] ourselves from the rest of the civilized woi 

[1 r, is it contended by those who want only a 
Milit ‘ Naval Establishment for defensive purp« 4 
i} se of war with Great Britain, we would not « r the 
\ of our Army into Canada and thus take the offensivi 
i offensive strutegy we can gain from a military st: 
W 1 the same pacifists claim that in a war with Ms 
should simply patrol the border with our Ariny and wait 
onslaught of our enemy? To my mind an army and navy for 
ce ive purposes should in time of war be able to 

herever is weak and make that foe seek px » Int 

of war we can not wait to be.attuacked by the enemy. If 
Sil from a military standpoint our Army and Navy s ld 
be able to take the offensive and thus defend our country 1) 
we wait to be attacked when the Spanish-American War bro 
out? No. We struck the enemy offensively and thus k 
from our shore. So, in order to have an army l ‘ 
defense, we must have an army large e! zh to take 1 
fensive in time of war. 

Mr, Speaker, we have other interests to protect besides Tet 
ritorial United States. We have interests the Orient Wi 
have the Philippine Islands. We have the Hawaiian Islands 
we have Porto Rico. We are exercising a protectorate ove 
Cuba, and under the Monroe doctrine we are responsi! for the 


integrity of the Republics of South America. We are in ; 
responsible for order in Mexico. We can not protect these 
terests if we can not act offensively. 

Mr. Speaker, we are more and more becoming a great com- 
mercial world power. We are a country of wondert 
We are not only one of the greatest producers of raw materials 
but we are taking the lead in manufacturing. We are growin 
so fast in industry that we are becoming the greatest exporte! 
in the world. As we go out.on the high seas with the products 
of our factories and our farms to the harbors of the world we 
excite the jealousy of our competitors. 
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In this struggle for commercial supremacy is it not our duty 
as patriotic citizens to provide for the protection and defense 
of our rights in the commercial world? I believe that our 
Military and Naval Establishments should be such as will up- 
hold our rights everywhere. 

In conclusion, let me suggest another thing that I think this 
bill will do. The provisions in this bill will result in more 
military training for our boys in colleges and sehools and it 
more military training of our citizen soldiery. This will instill 
more patriotism into the hearts of our citizens, What is better 
for an American boy than some military training? However 
little military training the American boy may get, it will teach 
him discipline and obedience to authority. If there is anything 
that the American boy needs to-day it is discipline and respect 
for the law of the land. Military training will make our boys 


stronger physic: 1] 


i 





y, instead of the mollycoddles we now turn 
out in our schools. It will make our boys more patriotic. What 
boy dees not feel the heart throb for his country as he marches 
with his scheol company headed by the American flag? Go 
ints a city where they have the Nationa! Guard. How in- 
terested not only the boys but even grown up citizens get. How 
enthusiastically their hearts beat for their flag displayed by 
the local company. The presence of a company of militia 
recnlis to the mind and heart of everyone the history of tl 
brave Americ:n soldier from the men who fought at Concord 
and Bunker Hill to the marines who fought at Vera Cruz. 


Shellfish. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK C.HICKS 


OF NEW YORK, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, March 17, 1916. 
Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, my reason for bringing to the at- 
tention of the House the needs of the shellfish industry is because 


this important food supply is in danger of serious diminution 
if not extermination, unless the Federal Government adopts 


prompt and effective measures to correct the evils which are | 


undermining its prosperity, 
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aid | sources. 


| Value to the Nation of the Great South 


At some future time, Mr. Speaker, I will ask the in- 
dulgence of this House in presentiug the importance and the 
say Waterway project 
For the present I plead for the men of the sea, for the oyster- 


| man, the clammer, the scalloper, and for an industry which is 


among | 
| its methods. 
research work has been | 


carried on to promote agriculture, increase the productivity of | 


t 
ale 


soil, and improve the products raised thereon; scientific 
has been given to our animal industry to increase the 
value and usefulness of our live stock; reports and scientific 
treatises upon a vast number of subjects have been spread 
broadcast over the land with the noble purpose of ameliorating 
the conditions under which men toil, and rendering the reward 
for their labor larger and more certain. Hardly a field of our 
activities but has felt the support, assistance, and 
cooperation of the National Government, and the results have 
been beneficial in the extreme. 

I commend the foresight which prompted all these meritorious 
undertakings, approve the policy, 
iuttained. Now I feel it is time to heed the call that comes from 
the neglected industry of our coasts. Upon the other fisheries 
the Government annually expends upward of $500,000 for pur- 
poses of fish culture, yet the aid given to the shellfish, which 
represents one-third the value of the whole, is less than the 
amount expended in propagating such fishes as the black bass, 
Whose chief value is to afford sport and recreation rather than 
food. The customary methods of fish culture are not applicable 
to the oyster on account of its peculiar characteristics and the 
conditions under which it lives. 

The Bureau of Fisheries, which has carried forward suecess- 
fulfy so inuny worthy projects, is anxious to undertake the inves- 
tigation. They have the facilities but not the means, and the 
purpose of the bill I have introduced is to provide the necessary 
funds for scientific investigators who will make a careful study 
of the entire shellfish industry—oysters, clams, and scallops. 
lion. H. M. Smith, in a recent report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, states the case clearly and emphatically: 

Oyster culture of necessity a private enterprise, but it presents 
many difficulties and dangers which the growers are not in a position to 

for lack of proper knowledge, and this knowledge can not be 
tai excepting through investigations and experiments which the 
Gaveruiment alone is in a position to conduct. 

The bureau is without the means, and particularly the personnel, to 
carry on this much-needed work, although the deficiency and the neces- 
ity which it creates have been repeatedly pointed out in these reports 

nd in the estimates for appropriations. Those interested in the 


study 


diversitied 


is 


ned 





oyster fishery in particular have repeatedly pointed out, with justice, 
the difference between the lack of consideration which is accorded 
their industry and the assistance which is received by other interests 





who nd available, but the oysterman, laboring under much 
ter disadvantage, finds it withheld, for the reason that the bureau 

iS not been provided with the means for extending it. In all justice, 

nd for the very praetical consideration that our food supplies should 
! increased and assured, this condition should be corrected without 


further delay. 

The district whose commission I have the honor to hold pro- 
duces the finest oysters in the world. Throughout the length 
and breadth of that noble body of water—Long Island Sound— 
and in all the harbors and estuaries which indent the northern 
shore of the t beautiful of islands, known to the Indians 
ms Seawanhaka, are found the oyster and the clam, In Gar- 
tliners Buy and the two Peconics, in Shinnecock Bay, and Na- 
yy guy, on the east, the oyster and scallop industries are 
potent factors in the life of the people. To the westward lies 
Jamaica Bay, connected with the waters to the east by the 
Great South Bay and Moriches Bay, all teeming with shellfish. 
These bays and harbors, Mr: Speaker, are the most beautiful 
bodies of water in America, They are the farms of “ folk who 
live by the people of virile Americanism, imbued with 
liberty and independence—fearless and courageous, 

That great chain of bays and channels along our southern 
shore is unique in its position and formation. The western por- 
ion lies within the limits of the premier city of the world, 
touching the markets of the great metropolis. The central and 
enustern sections are bordered by thriving towns, and farms 
producing the choicest potatoes, cauliflower, and other products 
of agriculture. The sea fisheries which have made the name 
Montauk famous the country over are in close proximity. Sepa- 
rated from the Atlantic by a narrow bar that protects it from 
the ravages of the sea, it offers an opportunity for development 
in the interests of commerce that is of prime importance. 
Should those bays be connected by navigable channels, an 
artery of water transportation of untold value would be added 
to our industrial life. Here lie dormant, potentialities of wealth 
and trade, of possibilities for the increase of commerce and 
industry that should command the attention and support of all 
who are desirous of developing the latent forces of our re- 
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| pendence they would scorn such assistance. 


subject to many perils and susceptible to much improvement in 
The persons engaged in this hazardous enterprise 
are industrious and enterprising. Hard work and small profit 
are their portion, under the most favorable conditions. ‘They 
do not ask this help as a charity; far from it. In their inde- 
All they ask for is 
fair treatment and the right to receive their share of conside: 

tion at the hands of the Government. The importance of ily 


| industry warrants it, the justice of their claim demands it. 


and rejoice over the success | 


| mound containing about 7,000,000 bushels of shells. 


NOTES ON THE OYSTER. 

The oyster is a native American, found along the coasts ot 
the Guif States and on the Atlantic seaboard from Cape Cox 
to Key West, as well as on the southern and western shores © 
the Guif of St. Lawrence. At the time of the settlement of th: 
Colonies it grew in abundance in Massachusetts Bay and on 
coast of New Hampshire and Maine, a fact evidenced by 


t} 
Lilt 


the 


| vast shell heaps still in existence, as well as by the records o 


the Pilgrim Fathers. To the Indians of the coast, long befor 
the advent of the white man, the oyster was an important ek 
ment of diet, and when dried or smoked was a valuable mediun 
of barter with their inland neighbors. At many places gre: 
mounds of shells deposited in prehistoric times tell of the fre 
use which the red man made of oysters, and on the Damuris 
cotta River, in Maine, where none are now found, there is 
The spe 
cies of oyster found in eastern and southern waters thi 
Ostrea virginica, while the small-sized oyster of the Pacific 
known as Ostrea lurida. In Washington, Oregon, anc Cali 
fornia the industry is confined almost exclusively to the raisin: 
of eastern oysters grown from seed brought from the Atlanti: 
coast and planted on the local beds. Formerly the supply foi 
the eastern markets was obtained. from the natural beds, but 
with the increase of population of the coastal towns and the 
wasteful methods employed these beds were gradually ex 
hausted, and it became obvious, that lest the supply fail, ne 
methods must be adopted. This led to the introduction of th: 
culture system, by which oysters were planted and cultivated, a 
well as 2 change of control of the grounds from public to pr 
vate, either by lease or ownership. 

It may be asked what use is oyster culture where natur: 
furnishes a lavish supply without other care or labor than that 
involved in gathering her bounty. If nature furnished enough 
to supply the demand, and if her product were as good as could 
be produced by systematic and intelligent oyster culture, the 
question would be pertinent, but the fact is that she fullills 
neither of the premises. The demand for oysters, good and in 
different, is greater than the natural beds can supply, and in 
all parts of our coast where an active fishery exists they ar 
yearly becoming more and more depleted despite all regulations 
to protect them from extinction. e 

Every oyster bed wherever located owes its beginning to the 
lodging of some foreign body on the bottom. It may be a piece 
of drift carried by a freshet, a clamshell rolled up by the waves 
or some object accidentally or intentionally thrown into the 
water by man. It matters iittlhe what this object may be so 
that it be clean during the spawning season and that it does not 
become buried in the mud. 

The oyster, while it eventually attaches itself to some fixed 
object on the bottom, in its infancy swims freely though feebly, 
and before it settles down may wander far froin the parental 
locality. 

The oyster is a most prolific breeder, and as an average-size 
one will produce 16,000,000 spats, and a large one 60,000,000, the 
mortality of the seedlings is enormous. 

The embryo oyster, which forms after the egg is discharged 
into the water by the mother, is so small as to be just visible 
to the unaided kuman eye. This embryo soon becomes covered 
with microscopic fleshy bristles, which, beating in unison, give 
it some power of locomotion, though they are serviceable chiefly 
in suspending it in the water and bringing it within reach of 
the tidal currents which waft it afar. 

After a brief career of travel a tiny shell begins to form, and 
as the burden of this increases a change of habit comes. ‘The 
little oyster must attach itself to a support and settle down to 
the sedentary life of the adult, and this necessity brings one of 
the gravest crises of its life. It is hardly visible without a 
lens and the thinnest film of sediment will cover and stifle if, 
and most of the bottom over which it has been swimming is 
muddy.- On oyster beds, only gravel and shells, piling, and similar 
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inds which fall on unsuitable surfaces and perish. This is 

reason why it is necessary for the female oyster to produc 
liens of eggs that her kind shall not disap] 1 
ters 
rhe 1 n who first undertook oyster eulture in A l ( 

know these things, nor many other inter facts of the 

s life: but they had observed that h 1 


ced objects falling into the water, if they did not become et 


iifed in the mud, became coated with a growth of oysters, and 


hey reasoned that such materials purposely placed on barre 
wottoms would establish artificial oyster beds and that to the 
n who made the deposit belonged the oysters. 
Thus began, through the initiative of the oyvsternx them 
selves, the practice of oyster culture in the United States, which 


s developed until at the present time about 
oysters produced in the country, and nearly 
stul value of this product, are derived 
privately owned or leased from the States. 

Beginning in shoa: waters alongshore, the erowers have 
extended their operations into the deep open waters ol 
Isiund Sound and Chesapeake Bay and to every State 
from Massachusetts to Texas and from Washington to Cali- 
fornia, and the few small boats first employed, propelled by sails 
or ours, have given place to fleets of motor boats and steamers. 
In 1911 planters spread 17,000,000 bushels of 
shells, and gravel over their 500,000 acres of oyster 
and they harvested a erep of over 15,000,000 bushel 
vorth to them approximately $10,000,000, 

Between the planting and the harvest, an interval from two to 
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five years, the oyster culturist assumes many hazards. On the 
New Efigland coast, after all his material is down, the fickle 


* set 9 


some 


may not appear, possibly because at 
weather disturbance may have killed 
while they were yet swimming near the surface. In the Gulf 
of Mexico the “set” may be so heavy that there is scant room 
for the oysters to grow, and many die, while those that are left 
ure half starved and misshapen from crowding. 


the critical 
the baby oysters 


time 


At all stages of its career the oyster is preyed upon by more 
less dangerous foes. It might be supposed that an animal 
inclosed in a ponderous armor, which in times of danger is a 


complete encasement, would be free from the attacks of enemies, 


or 


but no organism has ever evolved a protective device which 
some other organism has not found partially vulnerable, aud 


it must be remembered that the oyster is not 
protected as we find it in the adult and 
In the young state, before attachment, the and delicate 
fry is fed upon extensively by the adult oyster and by other 
mollusea, lingulas, worms, sponges, and hydroids. Upward of 
200 young have been found in the stomach of an 
there is but little doubt large numbers are so consumed on every 
oyster bed. 

Even after the vicissitudes of larval life are passed, and 
little oysters have attached themselves, the infantile spat 
be buried in an accumulation of organic or 
or devoured by enemies against which it 
quate defense, 

Schools of drumfish may grind them into fragments between 
teeth arranged like a cobblestone pavement, and so the 
srower’s crop may melt away, almost in a night. Startish 
often appear in great hosts, and by the muscular force of their 
arms, furnished with rows of suckers, rend open the shells, 
and turning their own stomachs inside out absor) the oyster 
vhile it still lies within the armor designed to protect it. The 
drill, a little marine snail, uses its rough 
und boring a smooth round hole throug! 
ter’s shell inserts Nts snout and up 
within. 
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While it is the prey of aggressive enemies, it passive 
fight against starvation and suffocation with mussels, barnacles, 
jingles, aquatic vegetation, and other prolific or luxuriant or 
ganisms growing on the beds. 

Freshets from the land and storms rolling in from 
take their toll—the one by rendering the water too fresh or 
too muddy and the other by the force of the waves tearing up 
both oysters and the bottom. Even with their own 
these mollusks have to contend, and numbers uncountable die 
in the warfare. They struggle with their kind as man strug- 
sles with man for room to grow and enough to eat; and though 
the struggle is passive it is relentless, and the loser, unable to 
run away, is starved or stifled through lack of room in which 
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Irom this it will be observed that nearly 30 per cent of our 
sex food is supplied by the oyster, a statement which I dare 
say will be a surprise to many. 

‘the industry produces annually about 33.000.000 bushels of 


oysters, valued at $15,000,000, employs 67,257 persons and pays 
wazes of $10,876,000. 

Ninety per cent of the world’s supply of oysters is grown in 
the United States, France being the only other country which 
produces them in any quantity, although a few are found in 














Great Britain and the regions berdering on the Baltic and 
Mediterranean. 
Comparative statistics of the oyster production of the United States for 
various wears, 
{Vi 10 report was made on year mentioned, nearest year is given; production 
in bushels.) 
a —— = acsicpeenes 
| 1911 1900 | 1890 1880 
| 
al = 
News “Wie fValue...| $3,381,690 | $1,972,509 | $2,457,600 | $1,577,000 
ap ern _ \Yield...| 3,917,800 | 2,312,800 | 2,350,900; 1,043,300 
Siew fValue...| $2,236, 000 | $2,923,500 | $2,482,300 | $2, 218, 400 
nT ee” (Yield...) 6,206,000} 7,885, 500 6, 074, 000 | 6, 837, 300 
Ciena (Vatue...| $1,885,500 | $1, 471,600 | $1,055, 800 $386. 600 
-— \Yield...| 3,272,000 | 2,081,500! 1,485,900 336, 500 
Rhode Island jValue $1,368,700 | $588,000] $271,900} $225,500 
F et \Yield...| 2,268,300 | 608, 000 203, 500 | 163, 200 
| | 
a . (Value... .| $1,244,600 | $2. 247,700 | $1,594, 200 | $2,080, 600 
rena \Yield...| 2,778,000 | 3,609,100 | 2,258,900 | 1,975,000 
Maryland jValue...! $1, 128,000 | $3,031, 500 | $4,854,700 | $4,730, 500 
eT ee ee \Yield...| 5,510, 400 | 5, 685, 600 | 10,450, 100 | 10,600,000 
Lor (Value. $1,022,700 $493, 200 | $299, 900 $200, 000 
re pene eee \Yield. 4,504,400 | 1,198, 400 $41, 600 295, 000 
i 
5 Value.. $387,000 | $174, 600 $147, 900 $10, 000 
Vashingte {V. | } ’ ” 
Washington. .......... \ Yield 143, 300 98. 300 184, 200 15,000 
Ma ow (Value...| $335,500} $133,700 | $65,500 | $41, 800 
: eae \Yield P87. 500 103, 400 | 37,000 | 3€, 000 
California {Value...| $280,300 | $867,000} $592, 100 () 
a ahh seer +n \Yield... 68,000} 420.000] = 151,300 (Q) 
Delawar: jValue...| $223, 200 $62,600} $73,600 $687, 700 
a ee ee \Yield...} 493, 500 | 173, 200 | 168, 500 300, 000 
7 fValue...| $170,800} $220,500] $40,500 $35,000 
ay ae ee \Yield... 505,000 | 1,224,000 | 224,400 70,000 
Florida f\alne...{ $144,700} $161,300} $108,500 $15, 909 
ewe \Yield...| 340, 800 | 888, 600 | 468, 400 78, 600 
Mi ) fValue.. $140, 400 $426,200 | $166,700 $10,000 
a RP Ee CE meee tee \Yield...| 657, 600 2, 405, 100 806, 500 25, 000 
Texa fValue. i $131, 600 $100, 400 $128, 000 $47,300 
on ee i\Yield.. -| 434, 600 343, 100 440, 800 67, 100 
—— \fValue...} $94,600] $118,500 | $23,200 $20, 000 
giants “Yield 710, 000 | 689, 700 63, 200 50, 000 
A _ fValue. $72, 700 $119, 800 | $45,009 
senha \Yield - - 442,000 | 347,500 104, 500 
, ; Value $63, 400 $268, 400 260,000 
North 1 j\ alue 13, $ E i, 
Carolina........«. Yield 332. 300 1, 022, 800. 170, 000 
Onsen ‘Value... $9,000 $1, 600 (@) 
BOB OE. 204 one cesnevonns \Yield.. .| 2, 200 | 1; 000 @) 
| 





' No report. 


While no figures are available, the value of the scallop yield 
and the hard and soft shell clam output is a very considerable 
item, and every effort should be made to assist the men who are 
employed in this kindred industry. 


Statistics of the oyster industry of New York State for 1911. (The last 
report.) 

RIE ED «si: oacitinn!vatensetedidahmcainesinniiadaaniaidicemmumaaecie dil 2, 979 
Wages paid eee lod Sle ile icles a caches taeda t ie aie $1, 610, 000 
Capital invested (exclusive of beds) ....-..-..----_____ $2, 205, 000 
Oyster grounds owned er leased... acres. 87, 256 
Gyster grounds vader cultGre....<cacenenanes--88.cce 33, 185 
Oyster grounds planted during year... ~~~ de... 10, 783 
Seed oysters planted during year_.-...-..- ~~ bushels_..._ 2, 895, 274 
Oyster shells planted during year__-..._..__.--____- DP icciniie 701, 850 
Oysters on private beds Jan. 1, 1912....--.--._-__ do... §, 320, 365 
Market oputere pre@nceé........nnnncnnccecceue _-do_.... 3, 547, 900 
ee CERN BUSROCIE. «6 cacnmncomnenitntinnline 369, J00 
ee eee bushels... _ 3, 917, 800 
Oe eae ORES Ee a A ee ct $3, 381, 600 
Oysters sent to wholesale market: 

Bs OI CII ecicsnitnase terse akc a  d bushels__ 1, 392, 651 

I i. Piresicsitatin ty aia innniiaieedicaase tilleciesimspel yea: 883, 101 

a ee bushels_— 293, 627 


It is five years since this report was published, during which 
time serious inroads have been made upon the yield, and the 
industry to-day is far from prosperous. In some fields the oys- 
ters have failed to fatten, and the growers unable to market 
their crop have not dredged the becs, hoping that the cause for 
the failure would disappear. Causes which have produced these 
results are unknown to the oystermen, and they ask the Govern- 


ment to send investigators into the field to study the subject. 
The above data has been taken from the reports of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, from whose pamphiets I have freely quoted in describing the oyster. 
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A Sign and a Portent. 


EXTENSION OF RLFEARKS 


E 


HON. CHARLES 


OF 


3 Y TT ’ Dp 

es I { LLER. 

ILLINOIS, 

Ix tHe House or Represenvratives, 
Monday, March 20, 


Mr. Speaker, 


1916. 


Mr. FULLER. under leave given to exten 


the Chicago Tribune of March 19, 1916: 
A SIGN AND A PORTENT, 


of the fraudulent measure known as the Hay 
does not bring the American people up standing, there is somet 
rotten in this Republic. 

The correspondence given out yesterday strips the Hay bill na 
Congress and the Nation now know it for a vicious sham, a brazen : 
outrageous fraud. 

The Hay bil) is dead and done for. But that is not enongh l 
American people will ask how in the face of their apparent will and 
the midst of what is, as we all know, a crisis in our internatio 
affairs an arrant quack dare thrust his wares into the face of (: 
gress. We demand medicine for our urgent need and we are given a 
bottle of muddy water. 

How can that be after months of earnest discussion, after months 
anxiety, and the perpetual imminence of war? 

The Hay bill tells the people that they are to rest secure behind 


If the exposure 


million and a quarter of trained men. 

That is a criminal lie. 

The Hay bill leaves the !and defense of the country virtually wh 
it is. Even its miserable increment of Regulars will not be compl 
for four years It leaves untouched the chief defects of the presi 
organization, its undermanned and underoflicered companies, its scat 


tered posts, its system which makes waste and inefficiency inevitable. [t 
fills pages witb provisions for soldiers who are not soldiers, It pr 
vides elaborately for officers who are not officers. It ignores the lessons 
of the war as to men, guns, munitions, and material. 

It is a monstrous pretense, and if it had been accepted by Congress 
and the country its unreality would have cost the Nation in its hour 
of trial thousands of Innocent lives, defeat, and humiliation. 

Desertion in the face of the enemy is a venial offense, a petty mis 
demeanor, compared to such a piece of legislation at such a time 
this. 

The Hay bill is the crowning achievement of years of stubborn 
ignorance, of quack devices, of selfish shirking politics. It belongs t 
the shameful past which has always found us unready in time of need 


unrepentant and untaught when the need was over. The folly and 
shallowness and incompetence which the Hay bill repeats have been 


written down in our annals again and again in blood and tears. ln 
every war we have had not only to fight the foe; we have had to fight 
ourselves, our own criminal procrastination, our own ignorance and 
indifference, our own swift forgetfulness of the sanguinary lessons of 
our repeated experience. 

Worse than any external danger is this enemy within ourselves. Our 
own wars have taught us nothing. The spectacle of a world in flames 
is that to teach us nothing? 

What of the Nation's urgent need in the midst of this clamor of 
folly and self-interest? 

The Hay bill is worse than an insolent fraud, gentlemen of the Gov 
ernment and citizens of this Republic. It is a sign and a portent. 

No nation can endure, no nation deserves to endure, which will con- 
done perpetual sloth and subterfuge in the highest places of government. 


The United States stands to-day at the parting of the ways. It can 
go forward or downward. It can accept its responsibilities and its 
opportunities. It can turn its back upon them both. But it can not 


both shirk and possess. It can not lie down and yet move forward. 
It must require of its representatives honesty, industry, efficiency in 
government. It can not submit to the intolerable irresponsibility 
which its government is showing now in a great crisis of its history 
and call itself a nation fit to stand among the powers of the world. 

The Nation asks for a sword and a shield to sustain the Nation's 
honor, to Jefend the Nation's life. Our armorers offer us a painted 
lath. 


The Submarine Controversy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.S.D.FESS, 


OF Onto, 
In tee House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 18, 1916. ° 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the recent discussion of the sub- 
marine controversy developed a state of uncertainty due most 
largely to a want of facts upon which to base a judgment. It 
brought forth charges and countercharges of the belligerents. 
It disclosed the attempt of our Government to induce the entente 
powers to agree to total disarmament of their merchant vessels. 
Our note to this effect was of date January 18. This note was 


placed in the Rrecorp by Senator Lopce February 18, and is 
found on page 2762. 


I need not therefore include it here. 
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On February 10 Germany announced the intention of attack For my own 
ing armed merchantinen without warning, and gave as reasons | }y, oa 
that the British Admiralty had given instructions to their met ost but t s 
chantmen to operate as offensively armed vessels. for fear we mig! 
On February 18 Mr. McLemore gave his reasons for pressing ae im the ; 
is resolution of warning in an extension of remarks, in which | of aeaaaeen nation <« lleg ‘ I 
he included the Lansing note of a month before. } of our hitherto proud pos I j 
a aan” Sia ~ 2 ante :: Dieendiins ¢,,). | of war, for the law and t right it 
On February 24 Senator STone wrote the President as fol Saas tae aaeemeeed ae Sie 
lows: this terrible struggle of nations meaningless ‘ 
It is important to reflect that if in ft nst 
THE LETTER FROM SENATOR STONF TO WHICH THE PRESIDENT'S IS A | diency to take the place of princi] t} on i 
REPLY | opened to still further concessions. O ’ : . 
UNITED STATES SENATE, right, and many other hun itions w ! I fi 
Washington, February 2}. whole fine fabric of international ‘ 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Since Senator Kern, Mr. FLoop, and I talked | Piece by piece. What we are cont i 
with you on Monday evening I am more troubled than I have been for | Very essence of the things _ Re 
many a day. I have not felt authorized to repeat our conversation, | She can not yleld the = : t ct oe N a 
it 1 have attempted, in response to numerous inquiries from my col- | Nation and maxing | ‘ooo : ‘ : 
leagues, to state to them, within the confidence that they should observe, | @™088 the nations of the wor 
ny general understanding of your attitude. I have stated my under- I am Speaking, my acar & 0 
standing of your attitude to be substantially as follows: | with a clear consciousness of the high res as 
That while you would deeply regret the rejection by Great Britain | ®S your sincere and devoted frie It we ! unhappl 
Mr. Lansing’s proposal for the disarmament of merchant vessels of | Shall differ as friends ; Z C whel o moment 
the allies, with the understanding that Germany and her allies would | imvelved we must, just be 
not fire upon a merchant ship if she hauled to when summoned, not | 0Ul Teservation 
attempting to escape, and that the German warships would only exer Faithful 
cise the admitted right of visitation and capture, and would not destroy W vw 
the captured ship except in circumstances that reasonably assured the On the 29th the Presid \ e Chait 1 Be 
safety of passengers and crew, you were of the opinion that if Great | Rul Committ 
Britain and her allies rejected the proposal and insisted upon arming | **“’S> ih craic 
her merchant ships, she would be within her right under interna- | rire W iH 
tional law. " nN, 4 
Also that you would feel disposed to allow armed vessels to be cleared | _MyY Dear Mr. Po Inasmuch as I t Mr. Ilt , tl 
rom our ports. Also that you are not favorably disposed to the idea | 0! the Committee on Rules, is : ent in Texas, I t! 
of this Government taking any definite steps toward preventing Ameri- | calling your attention, as rankin; é er of the ¢ 
an citizens from embarking upon armed merchant vessels. Further- | of grave concern to the country which can, I belie 
nore, that you would consider it your duty if a German warship should | the rules of the House, only by that committee. 
fire upon an armed merchant vessel of the enemy upon which American The report that there are divided counsels in Congress in re 
itizens were passengers to hold Germany to strict account. the foreign policy of the Governmen belpg mad dustriou f 
Numerous Members of the Senate and the House have called to dis- | in foreign capitals. I believe that reps it ) I 
uss this subject with me. I have felt that the Members of the two | is anywhere credited it can not fail to harm and 
llouses who are to deal with this grave question were entitled to know | the country to the most serious risk tified in 
the situation we are confronting as I understand it to be. ing that your committee will permit vote | t 
I think I should say to you that the Members of both Houses feel | resolutions with regard to travel on men, wh } 
deeply concerned and disturbed by what they read and hear. I have | recently been so much talked about, in or i ! i 
heard of some talk to the effect that some are saying that after all it | an immediate opportunity for full pu 1 act i 
may be possible that the program of preparedness, so called, has some | them and that all doubts and conject t i 
relation to just such a situation as we are now called upon to meet. | foreign relations ones re cleared of da n lerst 
I have counseled ali who have talked with me to keep cool; that The matter is of so grave importance and li eal t 
this whole business is still the subject of diplomacy, and that you are | field of Executive initiative that I venture to hope tl your ! tes 
striving to the utmost to bring about some peaceable adjustment, and | will not think that I am taking unwarranted libert 
that in the meantime Congress should be careful not to “ball up” a | suggestion as to the usiness of the Hf ‘ I 
divlomatie situation by any kind of hasty and ill-considered action. | mend it to their immediate attentior 
Hlowever, the situation in Congress is such as to excite a sense of deep Cordially and sincerely, you 
concern in the minds of careful and thoughtful men. W MW 
1 have felt that it is due to you to say this much. I think youun-| gq) jhe % of March the Bi hin 
derstand my persunal attitude with respect to this subject. As much a a ' 
and deeply as I would hate to radically disagree with you, I find it | Instructions: 
diticult from my sense of duty and responsibility to consent to plunge | pri, rexyr or BRITISH ! crt ‘ tf 
this Nation into the vortex of this werld war because of the unreason- SUBM } } I ' 
able obstinacy of any of the powers upon the one hand, or, on the 
other hand, of foolhardiness, amounting to a sort of moral treason 14 
against the Republic, ot our people recklessly risking their lives on | The British Admiralty to-night off made put t 
armed belligerent ships. I can not escape the conviction that such | orders to armed merchantmen given October 2, 1915 
would be so monstrous as to be indefensible. The orders say that the armament of such vessels 1 ‘ 
I want to be with you and to stand by you, and I mean to do so up | for resisting an attack by an armed ve and f I ‘ | 
to the last limit: and I want to talk with you and Secretary Lansing | As British submarines and aircraft are ordered t i 
vith the utmost frankness—to confer with you and to have your judg- | chantmen, the orders say the appr« h to a Britis! ere 
ment and counsel—and 1 want to be kept advised as to the course of | submarine is to be regarded as done with a host 
vents, as it seems to me I am entitled to be. The official statement reads as follow 
In the meantime I am striving to prevent anything being done by any ““In view of the recent issue by the German Government of u 
Senator or Member calculated to embarrass your diplomatic negotia- | randum on the treatment of armed merchant ships, the ad 
tions. Up to the last you should be left free to act diplomatically as | decided to make public the instructio tually oOo 
you think for the best to settle the questions involved. I need hardly | of British merchant v« ls armed for sé efense 
say that my wish is to help, not to hinder, you. * Instruction, dated 20th of October, 1915, in re 
With the highest regard and most sympathetic consideration, I have | merchant ship 
the honor, Mr. President, to be, } (1) The right of the crew of a1 
Ww. J. STONE visit and search and fight ir elf-def 
7 ve STONE | national Jaw a expressly admitted ( 
On the same day the President addressed the Senator as fol- | in an addendum ed June, 1914, at 
conte bDumercous meren t re i" 
lows: (2) Armament is supplied { 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO SENATOR STONE MADE PUBLIC FEBRUARY 24, | DY an armed enemy \ . oe I : 
Tue WuHitTe Hovse, a a rmed met ( t 
Washington, February 24, 1916. cumstances interfere wit! 
_ My Dear Senator: I very warmly appreciate your kind and frank | chant vessels or tishing 
letter of to-day and feel that it calls for an equally frank reply. hostile. 
You are right in assuming that I shall do everything in my power (4) The status of a ] 
to keep the United States out of war. I think the country will feel | changed upon the hig! 
no uncasiness about my course in that respect. Through many anxious “Rules to be observed 
months I have striven for that object, amidst difficulties more manifold “(1) The mast tf 
than can have been apparent upon the surface, and so far I have suc- | and ceasing fire 
ceeded. I do not doubt that I shail continue to succeed. The course j I t 
which the central European powers have announced their intention of th 
following in the future with regard to undersea warfare seems for the ( y 3 
moment to threaten insuperable obstacles, but its apparent meaning 1 ! 
is So manifestly inconsistent with explicit assurances recently given i d 
us by those powers with regard to their treatment of merchant l 
on the high seas that I must believe that explanations will pres exp 
ensue which will put a different aspect upon it. We have ha achi g 
reason to question their good faith or their fidelity to their pron ul t 
in the past, and I for one feel confident that we shall have nor form to le 2 Hi { 
the future ased in f he 
Sut in any event our duty is clear. No nation, no group of nations, | such a way a o I te 
has the right while war is in progress to alter or disregard the prin- | The use of explosive i ‘ 
ciples which all nations have agreed upon in mitigation of the horrers “ Cireumstances under which a t s} 1 
and sufferings of war; and if the clear rights of American citizens ‘(1) The armament Iipp | 
should ever unhappily be abridged or denied by any such action we | The object of the master should be 
should, it seems to me, have in honor no choice as to what our ow: ‘(2) Experience has shown tl t ft 


course should 


be. have frequently attacked hant 








e 
~ 





p t, tl that craft of this description should not be allowed 
t I ich f hort ige, at which a torpedo or bomb launched with- 
( e would most certainly be effective British and allied sub- 
! ind raft have orders not to approach merchant vessels ; 
col juently it may be presumed that any submarine or aircraft which 
d ly approaches or pursues a merchant vessel does so with hos- 
t rention Iu such cases fire may be opened in self-defense in 
order to prevent the hostile craft from closing to a range at which 





rnce to a sudden attack with bomb or torpedo would be impossible. 



























“(3) An armed merchant vesse: proceedi to render assistance to 
th rew of a vessel in distress must not seek action with any hostile 
craft, though 1f she herse:f is attacked while doing so fire may be 
op l in self-defense. 

; ) It shoutd be r red that the flag is no guide to na- 
tio ty German sub ines and armed merchant vessels have fre- 
quently employed the British, atlied, or nentral colors to approach un- 
dete d. Though, however, the use of d uise and false colors to 
escape capture is a legiti ruse de guerre, its adoption by defen- 
si armed merchant sh mn y si lead to misconception. Such 
Vesse therefore, are forvidden to adopt any form of disguise which 
might eaus’ them to be mistaken for neutral ships." 

‘ i ty lument: 

‘These instructions, which are those present in force, are the 
latest issued. Successive issues have been made, not by reason of a 
ch e in poticy—the poli throughout has remained unaltered— 

it y improvement in wording and greater clearness of expression, 

the purely defensive character of the armament of mer- 

it is because of the distorted interpretation given these instruc- 

tions as a whole and the very forced character of the interpretation 

viven the German Government to pertions which they quote from an 

earlier issue of the instructions that the Admiralty felt it desirable, 
with a view to aliaying neutral anxiety, to publish these in extenso. 


On the 7th of March the House tabled the warning resolution. 
On the 8th of March Secretary Lansing gave out the following 
statement and requested its publication: 


| wish to deny thar there is the siightest foundation for a story 
sent out of Washington last night by a news service and appearing 
in the newspapers this morning to the effect that American citizens 
will receive tudirect but effective warning not to take passage on 
armed merchantmen. The story is false from beginning to end. Noth- 


ing | have said could be construed as having such a meaning. 





























About the same time the German ambassador handed Secre- 
tury Lansing the following inemorandum: 

Che Imperiat German Government, on account of the friendly reta- 
tions which have always existed between the two great nations, and 
earnestly desiring to continue them, wishes to explain the U-boat ques- 
tion once more to the American Government. 

At the outbreak of the war the German Government, acting upon 
the suggestion of the United States, immediately expressed its readiness 
to ratify the declaration of London. At that time a German prize code 
had already been issued, which was entirely—and without moeodifica- 
{ ised upon rules of the declaration of London. Germany thereby 
proved her willingness to recognize full and existing rules of inter- 
national law, which insure the freedom of the sea for the legitimate 
trade of neutral nations not only among themselves but also with 
be rerent countries, 

GERMANY UTILIZES NEW WEAPON, 

Great Britain, on the other hand, dectined to ratify the declaration 
of London, and after the outbreak of the war began to restrict the 
legitimate trade of the neutrals in order to hit Germany. The contra- 
bund provisions were systematicaily extended on August 5 and 20, 
Scpte er 21, Octeber 29, 1914. On November 3, 1914, the order 
of the British Admiralty followed, declaring the whole North Sea a war 

one, In which commerrial shipping weuld be exposed to most serious 
danger from mines and men-of-war. Pretests frem neutrais were of 
ho Avi ind from that time on the freelom of neutral commerce with 
a was practically destroyed. 

Lim th circumstan Germany was compelled to resert, in Feb- 
ruery, 1915, to reprisals in order to fight her opponent's measures, 
which were absolutely contrary to international law. She chose for 
this purpese a new weapon, the use of which had not yet been regu- 

al by crnational law, and tn doing so could and did not violate 

mm) ws ruil but only took into aecount the peculiarity ef this 

th ibmarine boat. 
NEW DANGER TO NEUTRALS. 

The use of the submarine naturally necessitated a restriction of the 
fre movement of neutrals and constituted a danger for them, which 
( v intended to ward off by a special warning analogous to the 
warning England had given regarding the North Sea. 

\ oth belligerents—Germany in her nete of February I7 and Great 
IS in th of | iry 18 and 20, 1915—claimed that their pro- 
‘ g was only enacted in retaliation for the violation of internatienal 
l y their opponents, the \merican Government approached both 
P ‘ 9 the purpose of trying te reestablish international law as it 
! n in fo fore the war. Germany was asked to adapt the 
u ‘ ior new weapon te the rules which had been existing for the 
for naval weapons, and Eagland not to interfere with the food 

| intended f the noncombatant German population, and to 
rdmit their distribution under American supervision, 

GERMANY OFFERS TO COMPLY, 

Germany. on March 1 1915, declared her willingness to comply 
with the propesal of the American Gevernment, while England, on the 
oth hand, decit:ned to do so. By the order in council of March 11, 
1915, Great Britair ) ‘ven what had remained of the freedom 
o utral ad and her neutral neighbors. Bngland’s 
0 t was t ! Germany into submission by these illegal means. 

Germany, after neutral citizens had lost their lives against the 
wish and int on, nevertheless, in the further course of the war, com- 
plied with the wishes of the American Government regarding the use 
ol muariz r rights of neutrals regarding legal trading 
were, In fact, nowhere limited by Germany. 

Then Englan impossible for submarines to conform with 
the « rnuies of itional law by arming arly all merchantmen 
and by ordering e ol guns on merchant vessels for attack. Pho- 
tograp! reproduction of those instructions have been transmitted to | 
neutral Governments with the memo un of the German Government 
o! uary 8, 1916. These orders are obviously in contradiction with 
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the note delivered by the British ambassador 
American Government on August 25, 1914 

On account of the proposals made by the 
ary 23, 1916, regarding disarmament, the 


in 


W 


ngston to 


isn 


United States on J 


Imperial Government hop 


that these facts would enable the neutral Governments to obtain , 
disarmament of the merchant ships of her opponents. The latter, bx 
ever, continued with great energy to arm their merchantm: ‘ 
guns. 

SHIELDED BY AMERICANS. 

The principle of the United States Government net to keep th 
citizens off belligerent merchant ships has been used by Great Br 
and her allies to arm merchant ships for offensive purposes I 
these circumstances merchantmen can easily destroy submarines 
if their attack fails still consider themselves in safety by the 7 
of American citizens aboard. s 

The order to use arms on British merchahtmen was suppl 
by instructions to the masters of such ships to hoist false 


Reports on payments of premiums and bestowa 

successful masters of merchantmen show the eff: 

England's ailies have adopted this position. 
SITUATION CONFRONTING GERMANY. 

Now Germany is facing the following facts: 


to ram U-boats. 
decorations to 
these orders. 


(a) A blockade contrary to international law (compare Amet 
note to England of Nov. 5, 1915) has for one year been keep 
neutral trade from German ports and is making German exports 
poseible. 

(b) For 18 months, through the extending of contraband provis 
in violation of international law (compare American note to Eng 
of Nov. 5, 1915) the overseas trade of neighboring neutral count: 


so far as Germany is concerned, has been hampered. 

(c) The interception of mails in violation of international 
{compare American memorandum to England of Jan. 10, 1916) 
meant to stop any intercourse of Germany with foreign countries 

ATTEMPT TO STARVE NATION. 


(a) England, by systematically and increasingly oppressing peut 
countries, following the principle of ‘** might before right, bas 
vented neutral trade on land with Germany so as to complete 
blockade of the central powers, intended to starve their civil popula 
tion. 

(e) Germans met by our enemies on the high seas are deprived 
their liberty, no matter whether they are combatants or nonc 
batants. 

(f) Our enemies have armed their merchant vessels for offensiy 


purposes, theoretically making it impossible to use our U-boats accord 


ing to the principles set forth in the London declaration (com)a: 
American memorandum of Feb. 8, 1016). 
TRADE CUT OFF BY BRITAIN 


The English White Book of January 5, 1916, on the restriction of 
German trade, boasts that by British measures Germany's export 
trade has been stopped almost entirely, whilst ler imports are su 
ject to England's will. 

_The Imperial Government feels confident that the people of th 
United States, remembering the friendly relations that for the last 
hundred years have existed between the two nations, will, in spite 
the difficulties put into the way by our enemies, appreciate t) 
German viewpoint as laid down above, 

On the following day the British Embassy gave out a reply 
to the memorandum presented to the State Department by Count 
von Bernstorff, the German ambassador. According to tl 
British view, the German submarine warfare was not in re- 
taliation for anything done by the British Navy, because Ger- 
man submarines had torpedoed British merchantmen without 
warning so far back as October 26, 1914. The British bm 
bassy also gave another version of the failure to adopt the prin 
ciples of the declaration of London. 

The British Embassy’s statement follows: 

According to the German statement, German submarine warfare \ 
enforced on February 18, 1915, as an act of reprisal against illegal act 
of Great Britain. 

The Amiral Ganteaume, with 2,000 unarmed refugees on board 
mostly women and children, was torpedoed and sunk by a German sub 
marine on October 26, 1914. Two British merchant vessels were torp 
doed without notice on January 30, and the British hospital ship As? 
rias fired at with a torpedo on February 1 

The illegal acts complained of are apparently the nonacceptance of 
the London convention of 1909, the enlargement of the list of contra 
band, the warning to merchantmen as to mines in the North Sea, and 
the capture of the Wilhelmina with foodstuffs on February 9. 

The declaration of London of 1909 was never ratified by the British 
Government and was never binding on them. One of the reasons of the 
nonratitication of the convention was the claim of the German Govern 
ment as to the right to treat foodstuffs contraband. ‘The enlarge 
ment of the list of contraband an acknowledged belligerent right; 
the warning to merchant vessels in November was due to the fact that 
the Germans had sown mines in the high seas, resulting im the destruc 
tien of many innocent merchant vessels, foreign as well as British 
The Wilhelmine, with a cargo of feedstu'Ts for Hambure. was only 
stopped after the German cruisers had destroyed the Dutch 
Maria (September, 1914) and the Frye (January, 1915), which 
conveying grain from California te Ireland. 


The press on the day the above was published carried th 
following dispatch ; 
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ASKS FOR BRITISH ONDER. 








The United States has asked Great Britain for a y of the con 
fidential instructions to coummanders of merchant vessels, which Ger 


many contends prove that merchantmen, armed ostensibly for defensiv: 
purposes, have orders to act offensively against German and Ausirian 
to-day 









submarines. The request is understood te have been made 1 
through Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the british ambassador. This is the 
first step the United States has taken since administration officia!s 


began studying the complete memorandum, in which the German Goy 
ernment anmpounced its intention to treat as warships armed merchant 
men of the entente allies. 

There were strong intimations to-micht that an opportunity would 
afforded to Great Britain to amswer ali the German charges and to 
comment upon the 20 incidents where Germany asserts that defensively 

















( ial know'edg f i 
with interest the press da itcbes containing the pstt 3. as i 
out n London tor iDli tion 

Pending receipt of the y ins ictions a t S 

Department, it is said, wi no ‘ ler th t 

British Gove nt bas ¥ ited ft i 8 gi n du 1 

davs of the war in regare o the peaceful cha te vi h i 

ss ed by British merchantmen 
It is considered unlikely, too, that there will be f h t 

iations on the subject with Germany until after a I bee 
eived from Great Britain. 
To-day's press carried the following, which I s 

New York Times: 

BERLIN ATTITUDE TO Boat War—TextT OF GERMAN WARNING Te 
TRALS AND Evipencke BackKIne [tT Is Given ¢ I ATTACKS On §& 
MARINES—GERMAN LDETAILS Fe « iBS 1 A E 
Surps of AILIES—INSTKOUCTION ey | NI , : 
FROM THE ADMIRALTY Tika WOOPFIELI Maps i Lt 
WASHINGTON 

Was! NGTO Vj H 
Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State, to-d ide 1 
official text of the memorandum issued by the G: an Go mex 

February 10, which announced to the neutral powers the purpo 

Germany to treat ali armed enemy merch ment as Dellixe nt 
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from the British version of the Admiralty orders to 
ment, the full text of which was made public by the Bi 
op March 2, and which were printed in the New York Ti _ 
The British Admiralty’s version stated that the instructions were issued 
on October 20, 1915; that they are those pow in furce, and being th 
latest issued take the place of previous instructions. 

( FENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE RE, 

rhe German Government appears to be laying stress on 
3 of the contidentia! inst tious of I lary 25, 1915, a 
1915, which provide: “If a submarine is obviously irsuing a ) 
by day and it is evident to the master that she has hostile intentions 
the ship pursued should vpev fire in seif-defense notwithstanding the 

Mirine may not have committed a detinite hostile ‘, ich as 
firing a gun or torpedo.” 

The instructions of April, 1915, suggest, in view of the diffi ty of 
distinguishing between friendiy and hostile submarines, that instead 
of British merchant vessels openimg fire at long range they “ retain 
fire until the submarine has closed to a range of, say, SUU yards, at 
which tre is likely to be effective.” 

But these earlier instructions, upon which the German Government 
is laying emphusis, bave not been officially admitted by the Britis 
Government to be authentic, and, even if they were so recognized by 
Great Britain, that Government, according t he underst jing here, 
is now governing its armed merchantmen by the instru of Ox el 
20, 1915, the essential portion of which provides 

“It is mmportant, therefore, that craft of [ description (hostile 
submarines: should not be allowed to approa to shu ang hich 
a torpedo or bomb taunched without netice would most rtainly be 
effective, Couseyuent y it may be presumed that iny s arine 
air craft which deliberately approaches or pursue 1 mei 10 
does so with hostile intention lu suc cases | may t ene 
self-defense in order to prevent the hostile craft from closing t ral 
at which resistance to a sudden attack with bomb or torpedo w 1 not 
be possible.” 

RESARD ONLY LATEST ORI 

It has already een announced semiofi \ y the §& >» De rt- 
ment that the matter of t instructions governing | i al 
chantmen will be viewed by this Government t g f ti i 
structions now in force, and which have superseded those issued prior 
to October VO. Copies of the German memorandum and of the « ts 
&@s made public to-day bave been submitted by the State [ t it 
to the British Government, and it is expected that t Briish f Z 
office soon will indicate whether these orders, all i to i een 
taken from the steamer Wocdtieid, were issued by Great Britaiz 

One of the most important disclosures made y the al pu a 
tion of the appendices is that the Germans Gove eut te 
Spexking not only for itself but for the Austro-Hungarian Governr 
This is apparent from the title wi of Exhivit 4, which 
© Digest of cases ip which ‘ nt shir t 1 oT 
Austro-Hunogarian submarines day it v ‘ ‘ 
Official circles that this enum 1 only Ger D s 
alleged to bave been attacked ublication of the G n 
and its exhibits shows that Ge umerate Aust n 
German submarines, at th ‘ is th | 
after exchanges betweesa the German and Austrian Gove t 

Here is the full text of the officia] translation of G t 
tion to the powers on the treatment of armed enemy t t 

Fot Y OFT 
Berlin, February 10 1916 
NOTE VERBALE. 

The foreign office has the honor to transmit herewith to tl } 

of the United States of America three copies of a memorandum of th 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


~ a 
Did 
pointing out to them the danger to life and property which would be 
incurred if their vessels were totally incapable of offering any defense to 
an attack The shipowners haye responded to the admiralty invitation | 
with rdinlity, and substantial progress has been made in the direction 
of meeting it by preparing a defensive measure to equip a number of | 
st-clas jritish liners to repel the attack of armed foreign merchant 
“Although these vessels have, of course, a wholly different status 
from that of the regularly commissioned merchant cruisers, such as 
those we obtain under the Cunard agreement, the admfralty have felt 
that the greater part of the cost of necessary equipment should not fall 
ipon the owners, and we have decided, therefore, to lend the necessary 


guns, to supply ammunition, and to provide for the training of mem- | 


bers of the ship's company to form the gun crews. The owners on their 
part are paying the cost of the necessary structural conversion, which 
is not great. The British mercantile marine will, of course, have the 


protection of the Royal Navy under all possible circumstances, but it is | 
obviously impossible to guarantee individual vessels from attack when | 


they are scattered on their voyages all over the world. No one can pre- 
tend to view these measures without regret or without hoping that the 
period of retrogression all over the world, which has rendered them 
necessary, may be succeeded by days of broader international con- 
fidence and agreement than those through which we are now passing.” 

Exhibit No, 2 is the text of the note delivered August 25, 1914, by 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, British ambassador at Washington, td the State 
Department, in which he gave fullest assurances that British merchant 
vessels * will never be used for purposes of attack; that they are merely 
peaceful traders armed only for defense; that they will never fire unless 
first fired upon; and that they will never under any circumstances at- 
tack any vessel.” 

Exhibit No. 3 is the text of a memorandum delivered by the German 
Government to Ambassador Gerard on October 15, 1914, concerning the 
treatment of armed merchant vessels in neutral ports. 


SHIPS ATTACKED. 


Exhibit No. 4 of the German appendices is a list of cases in which 
armed enemy merchant ships are alleged to have fired on German or 
Austrian submarines. It follows: 

Digest of cases in which enemy merchant ships have fired on Ger- 
man or Austro-Hungarian submarines. 

“April 11, 1915.—Unknown steamer, South North Sea, near the 
Nordhinder Lightship; steamer without a flag. Steamer saw periscope, 
opened gunfire at about 3,000 meters and turned on U (boat). Report 
of shells could be heard near the boat—about 15 or 20 shots. 

* April 28, 1915.—Unknown steamer of medium size, North Sea, about 
60 nautical miles northeast of the mouth of the Tyne. Steamer was 
sighted running onward; suddenly opened fire at abou 3,000 meters 
without hoisting flag. On account of her head-on position it could not 
be seew whether she bore neutral marks. From the impact of the shots 
the guns were from 5 to 7 centimeters. U escaped the well-directed fire 
by speedily submerging. 

“May 29, 1915.—English steamship Demerara, 
English Channel, near Ouessant (Ushant Island). U chased the steamer 
and tried when 4,500 meters off to bring her to a halt by firing warn- 
ing guus, Steamer turned off and returned the fire. 

“June 3, 1915.—Unknown steamer, west entrance to the English Chan- 
nel, 50 nautical miles south of the Scilly Isles. U tried to bring the 
teamer to a halt by firing warning shots with her artillery. The 
steamer returned the fire with a poop gun. 

“Jane 14, 1915.—Two unknown steamers, west of the Hebrides 

(about 30 nautical miles off Lewis). The two steamers were running 
close together, at about 4,000 meters ; both opened fire on U with smali- 
caliber poop guns. Shots hit sideways very bad. Speedy submerging, 
running deep: so submarine attack hopetess. 
August 14, 1915.—Large English steamer of the Royai Mail Line, 
Irish Sea. U was fired on suddenly by the steamer without provoca- 
tion, from a distance of 8,000 meters. Shots fell short. No attack 
was attempted on the steamer. 

“August 18, 1915 Unknown steamer, Bristol Channel. ‘Tried to 
bring steamer to halt by gunfire, after warning. When steamer saw that 
U boat was waiting she suddenly opened fire with a gun from the 
promenade deck. 

‘September 10, 1915.—Unknown steamer, western Mediterranean. 
Steamer was challenged to show her flag. She turned away without 
hoisting the flag and opened fire with a 10-centimeter poop gun on the 
U boat, which escaped the firing by speedily submerging. 

* October 7, 1915.—French steamship Amiral Hametin, middle Med- 
iterranean. U signaled the steamer to stop. She turned away and 
ran ou a zigzag course. The U boat tried to bring the steamer to a 


west entrance to the 


halt by artillery fire. When about 3,000 meters distant she returned 
the tire. It was some time before the steamer stopped. She was sunk 
later 


November 3.—English transport steamer Woodfield, western Mediter- 
ranean. The steamer did not stop at the warning gun. At a distance 
of 6,000 meters she returned the fire with a small gun. She was forced 
to stop by artillery fire, and her crew list showed that the steamer 
carried gunners and enlisted men of the navy as members of her crew. 

‘November 5.—Unknown steamer, western Mediterranean. A large 
steamer was chased by U boat after being challenged in vain. The 
steamer returned the fire with a large gun. The chase had to be 
given up. 

‘ November 6.—Eastern Mediterranean, English tank steamer Lumina. 


The steamer was challenged to stop by a warning gun. She turned 
nbout, ran away, and returned the fire with a poop gun. She was 


compelled to stop by artillery fire, and later was sunk. 

“November 11.—English steamship City of Marseilles, western 
Mediterranean. U boat after warning tried to stop a large freight 
steamer by artillery fire. The steamer turned away and returned the 
fire with two guns of about 10 centimeters. The U boat had to give 
up the chase; the steamer got away. A press telegram of January 1, 
1916, from Bombay told the incident in detail. The steamer claimed 
she had sunk the U boat. 

“November 380.—Unknown steamer, middle Mediterranean. U boat 
after 2 warning gun tried to stop a large steamer by artillery fire. The 
stenmer turned away and returned the fire with a small gun. 

* December 8.—-Unknown steamer, eastern Mediterranean. The 
steamer was approached under water, She fired with a poop gun on 


he periscope as soon as it emerged. 
* December 13—Unknown English steamer, middle Mediterranean. 
U bont tried te step by artillery fire a large steamer, with poop guns, 


a ee 


ececene CCC C 











that showed no flag. The steamer 
the fire with two guns. 
* December 14.—Unknown steamer, middle Mediterranean. U bo 


approached the steamer, which stopped at sight of the boat, and ordered 


hoisted the English flag and return: 


her to show her flag. The steamer speeded away, keeping up a bris 
fire from a poop gun 
* January 17, 1916.—Unknown steamer, middle Mediterranean. 1 


boat ordered steamer, 
westerly course to stop. 
with a poop gun 

“January 17.—HEnglish steamer Melanic, middle Mediterranean U 
boat signaled a flush-decked freight steamer, with raised forecastle an 
cabin, of about 5,000 tons, sailing under the Dutch flag, to send a }« 
and have the ship’s papers examined. ‘This was done after awhile \ 
U boat, which for safety’s sake had gone under, came to the surfa 
about 1,000 meters away from the steamer near the ship’s boat, 1} 
steamer opened fire with two guns of medium ealiber and machin« \ 
so briskly that the U boat barely saved herself by speedily submerging 
Throughout the action the steamer displayed the Dutch flag. She bo: 
the name of Velanie, which is found not in the Dutch but the Eng 
marine list.” 


apparently in ballast, that was sighted on 
The steamer turned about, ran away, and {i 





BRITISH ORDER TO MERCHANTMEN. 

Exhibit No, 5 is what purports to be the text of confidential instru 
tions to British defensively armed merchantmen regarding the use 
their armament. ‘These instructions are declared to have been fou 
on the British steamer Woodfield and are given as follows: 

* CONFIDENTIAL, 

*“Jnstructions for guidance in the use, care, 
armament in defensively armed merchant ships. 


and maintenance 


GENERAL. 

“1, Ratings embarked as gun's crew will sign the ship's articles 
the rate of pay communicated. 

“2. They are to obey the orders of the master and officers of th 
ship. If they think it necessary te make a complaint against any ord 
they are to obey the order and make their complaint in writing, aski: 
that it may be forwarded to the proper authorities. 

“3. The ratings are not required for duties unconnected with th: 
armament, except in case of emergency, but they are to assist at al! 
= in the welfare of the ship and look after the cleanliness of thei 
berths. 

“4. They are to keep watch and watch at sea and also when th: 
ship is anchored in any place liable to attack by submarines. 

“5. They will receive their pay through the master of the ship 
They will not mess with the crew, but in one of the officers’ messes 
as the master may decide. 

“6. Uniform is not to be worn in neutral ports. 

“7, A brief report is to be rendered by the senior rating on the fir 
of each month, countersigned by the master, and sent to the Directo: 
of Trade Division, Admiralty, Whitehall, S. W. 

“DRILL AND MAINTENANCE OF GUN, 

“8. The ratings embarked are entirely responsible for the efficion 
in all respects of the gun and ammunition, which should be ready da 
and night. 

“9. The senior rating is to arrange with the master to detail the n 
essary additional men to complete the gun’s crew up to the numbe: 
required by the drill book 

"10. One of the ratings is to act as gun layer and the other as breec! 
worker. The remaining numbers should be told off to act as sight se! 
ter, projectile loader, and cartridge loader, ete. 

“i. Arrangements are to be made with the master to detail a 
sufficient number of hands, over and above the gun’s crew, to suppl 
ammunition to the gun on going into action. 

“12, A ready supply of 10 complete rounds, with percussion tub: 
in the cartridges, is to be kept at the gun day and night. Care vhould 
be taken that a supply of one percussion tube to each cartridge is 


kept aside for action, and this supply of tubes is never to be en 
croached on for practice firing. 

“13. The senior rating should arrange with the master for the 
instruction of the ratings told off as gun’s crew and ammunition 


supply party. 
“14. A drill book is supplied for information, but it is not necessary 


that the gun’s crew should be burdened with details, provided that 
they understand what is required when the gun is to be fought. 
“15. Percussion firing should always be used, as it is the most 


certain means: of discharging the gun; and, therefore— 

(a) Cartridges in ready supply only should be kept ready tubed with 
percussion tubes. Tubes not required for ready supply of cartridges 
should be retained in their sealed boxes to preserve them from damp. 

“(b) Aiming practice with a percussion lanyard should be carried out 
daily. It is not necessary to fire a tube in this practice, but the 
breech worker should be exercised at the same time in cocking the 
striker while the breech is open and in hooking on the firing lanyard 
and passing it to the gun layer. 

* NOTE. 

“The present allowance of percussion tubes is one per cartridge. 
Electric firing mechanism and batteries are therefore to be kept effi 
cient in every respect, in case the supply of percussion tubes becomes 
insufficient from damp or other causes, 

“16. Great attention is to be paid to the ready supply of ammu 
nition, to keep it clean and dry. If tubes and cartridges are not kept 
dry there is considerable danger of hanging fire. The projectiles are 
to be lightly olled. In case the cartridges are suspected to have become 
wet, they should be laid aside until return to harbor. 

“17. For the maintenance of the gun and mounting, it is to be borne 
in mind that ‘lubrication is the secret of efficiency in gun machinery.’ 
All oil channels should be seen clear of vaseline and filled with oil. 
It is to be remembered that vaseline is a preservative only; oil is a 
lubricant. 

“ Each morning and evening the bore is to be seen clear, recoil cylin 
ders filled, striker protrusion gauged, and the gun trained and eleyatedd 
to both extremes. 

“The gun is to be cleaned twice a day, gear being supplied by th: 
master, 

“ Brick dust is not to be used on machined surfaces. 


“ACTION. 


“The master is responsible for handling the ship and for opening anil 
ceasing fire. He has been furnished with instructions which will enall 
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Democratic Exploits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. GREENE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tue Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 20, 1916. 
M GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include a speech delivered by Senator Henry Casot Lopce, of 


Massachusetts, before the Republican Club of Lynn, Mass., 
March 16, 1916. 
The speech is as follows: 
il OF HENRY CAROT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE REPUB- 
LICAN CLUB OF LYNN, MASS., MARCH 16, 1916. 


In every campaign it is usual to dwell upon the importance 
the issues involved, and it is true that all elections which 
determine the policy of che United States are important in a 
high degree; but, weighing my words, 1 say with deliberation 


Ol 


that since 1864 there has been no election comparable in its 
meaning and its results to that now before us. This is due to 
two facts—the unparalleled condition of the civilized world 


owing to the war in Europe and the conduct of the Democratic 
administration which came into power on the 4th of March, 
1913. In my opinion, since the foundation of the Government, 
with the exception of the administration of Buchanan, there has 
been no administration in power which has been so injurious 
to the United States, both at home and abroad, as that now in 
control at Washington, 

They began with the destruction of the protective tariff. I 
shall not argue che question of protection or free trade; it is 
enough to point to results. They left our producers open to a de- 
structive competition, and the consequences of this action were 
seen before the 1st of August, 1914, in languishing industries, 
diminished employment, lowered revenues, and increased taxa- 


tion. The European war had two effects: One was that it acted 
like a prohibitory tariff, by largely stopping imports from 


Europe; the other was that the demand of Europe stimulated 
abnormally certain great industries and brought to the country 
large sums of money for their products. Despite the protection 
which the war afforded, other industries upon which the war 
caused no demand still remained dull and languishing, and they 
have made no preparation to meet the destructive and abnor- 
mally low-priced competition which will come with the end of 
the war. But the Democratic Party did more than simply over- 
throw the protective policy; they altered our entire system of 
taxation. 

By the Constitution of the United States the great source of 
revenue to be found in duties on imports was reserved to the 
General Government alone, and it was the policy of the framers 
of the Constitution and the founders of the Government to use 
duties on imports as the normal source for the national reve- 
nues, The fields of direct taxation, except for the excise on 
liquors and tobacco, was left to the States, and it was tacitly 
inderstood that this field was not to be invaded by the Gen- 
eral Government except in times of stress. In a period of pro- 
found peace the Democratic Party threw away a large part of 
the revenues to be derived from duties on imports, thus aban- 
doning the field reserved exclusively to the United States, and 
deliberately substituted direct taxes, in this way crippling the 
resources of the States and increasing the burdens upon the 
people. They announced that their purpose was to have the 
taxes paid by the rich; but all taxes in the end are distributed 
smong all the people, and you will find, if you will inquire into 
it, that the true object was to take money from the North and 
spend it in the South, the sure outcome of a party under sec- 
tional control. Yet, with all their new taxes and all the fresh 
burdens which they have placed upon us, they present us with 
na deficit in the Treasury and with Government expenditures 
larger than any ever known under a Republican administra- 
tion, This has nothing to do with additional appropriations 
for national defense, because those appropriations have not yet 
been made. It is due to reckless extravagance in directions in- 
tended to produce sectional benefits and supply a living for 
needy and deserving Democrats. What promises of theirs in 
this department of public affairs have they kept? They prom- 


ised to lower the cost of living by tariff changes. It was a false 
promise when it was made, and the cost of living is higher 
than ever. .They promised to put an end to Republican extrava- 


gance, and they have spent more money than was ever ex- 
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pended at any time under Republican rule. They have t! 
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away the best sources of national revenue and have incre 
| the burdens of the States by entering the fields of taxation w} 
ought to be reserved to the States alone. It is a melan 
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picture of broken promises and disastrous results. 

It would be impossible for me to trace even in outline 
they have done in other fields of domestic legislation, but 
has all proceeded on the one general principle of punishing ; 
man who is successful in business. They have framed thy 
policies in such a way as to impose a penalty upon every 
who wins an honest business success and they have treat: 
business success as if it was a crime. It is one thing to pros 
cute those who do wrong in the management of great busin 
enterprises, but it is a very different thing and a very 
nicious thing to prosecute all success in business, 
how honest and how well deserved. 

I shall not attempt to follow any further Democratic exploii 
in the field of domestic legislation, accomplished or proposed 
If I should attempt even in the barest outline to review thei) 
trust legislation, their ship-purchase bill, their raids upon the 
civil service, their administrative shortcomings, I should oecun 
hours where I have only minutes which I wish to devote to 
subject far graver than anything involved in what the De; 
erats are pleased to call their domestic policies. We must 
beyond our own borders if we would understand the evils y 
have been wrought by the present administration and the 
miliations to which they have subjected and the danger 
which they have exposed this country. It is not altogether « 
to follow them in all the turns and twists and gyrations w)! 
have characterized this administration in our foreign relati 
The President, it is true, has said that he has a single-ti 
mind, but it is a track interspersed with so many turnt 
that it is not always easy to find out the direction in which | 
mind is running. For example, the Democratic Party, 
party, set itself firmly against continuing the policy which 
worked so well with San Domingo, and one of the first 
of the administration was to recall the Nicaraguan treaty | 
ing in the Senate when they came into power. They wu 
took to deal with the Nicaraguan situation, and back cam: 
treaty with Nicaragua made under the Taft administration 
not quite so good a form. It has just been ratified with 
whole force of the administration behind it. 

A little more than a year ago the President declared that 1 
was no need of any increase in the national defense 
sneered at those who urged it as nervous and excited, but as | 
months passed it became apparent that there was a large | 
of voters interested in the question of the national def 
Now, this administration does not scek information and is 
different to argument and reason, but it is extremely sensit 
votes. Its taxes are laid solely on the basis of votes, whic! 
not a recognized economic principle. The votes began to 
ominous on the question of national defense; the turntable 
denly operated; national defense became a leading policy 
was made the principal subject of the President’s messug 
Congress. It is true that the plans which be suggested prov 
on analysis to be partly shams and wholly inadequate, but thi 
could be no doubt of the presidential zeal for the appearanc 
least, of an earnest desire to increase the national defenses. 
enthusiastic did he beeome that, reversing the action of you! 
Lochinvar, he went out into the West, like the three fishers 
Kingsley’s poem, and poured forth a torrent of generalities as | 
our national dangers and the need of arming, and declared 
although he had sneered at the whole proposition a year befor 
that we must have “ incomparably the best Navy in the world, 
larger even than England’s. One whole precious year had bet 
wasted and now, despite this outpouring of language in favor o 
increasing the national defense, nothing so far has been accom 
plished, and it is to be feared that in the end little will be done 
These are but examples of the reversals of policy which hay 
now grown so frequent that they dazzle the eyes like the rapid 
twirlings of a dancing Dervish. 

Let us now come to the most important question—our forcis 
relations. On this subject I feel that I have the right to spea 
and frankly to criticize, for I have never allowed politics 01 
party feeling to influence my action in regard to our intern 
tional relations. Mr. Cleveland had my earnest support in his 
action in the Venezuelan question, and on more than one occ:- 
sion I found myself obliged, with great reluctance, to oppose 
treaties negotiated by Presidents of my own party. 

I supported Mr. Wilson in his attitude toward the Panam 
tolls. I supported and helped to pass his treaties with Nica- 
ragua and Haiti. I have supported him in his absolutely righ! 
position against the embargo, where there will be, I trust, no 
wavering. Very recently I came most heartily to his suppor! 
when he took the position, which I have always held and advo- 
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<i iil sobs -" 
eated, that American rights must not be abridged by foreign 
nations: that peace must not be bought by dishonor; and that 


! 
| 


| that 


he would not accept the public proclamation of national cow- | 


ardice by warning Americans not to exercise their undoubted 
rizht because we would not protect them it they did. How 
he will adhere to the proposition laid down in the letter to 
Senator Stone I do not know, but if he changes I shall not, 
These principles I have held all my life. They are nearest to my 
heart. and I will stand with and sustain any American of any 
party who asserts and defends them. Therefore in what I am 
about to say I speak as an American, and I have the right to 
criticize and attack what is wrong, as I have defended and sup- 
ported what I believed to be right, without regard to party. 
There, to begin with, is Mexico. What a tragic spectacle! 
And the responsibility for the conditions in Mexico rests largely 
on the Government of the United States. The present adminis- 
tration found Mexico and Mexican relations in a bad condition. 
They have made these bad conditions infinitely worse. They 
found a de facto government, under Gen. Huerta, in control of 
the capital and supported by the great bulk of the Mexican popu- 
lation, although not in control of certain large areas of the Re- 
public. The President, for some reason, took a personal dislike to 
Gen. Huerta, on good grounds, possibly ; but personal dislikes have 
no place in diplomacy or international relations. There were good 
international grounds on which he could have withheld recogni- 
tion from the Huerta government, but there is a very great differ- 
ence between refusing recognition and active intervention. 
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Huerta would not depose himself, as the President requested him | 
to do, and so the President determined to intervene and put him | 


out. It is wholly proper to refuse to recognize a government in 
another country, but it is direct intervention to say that you will 
not recognize a government because a particular man is at the 
head of it. 

The expedition was sent to Vera Cruz nominally to secure 
a salute to the flag, which has never been given, and haste was 
urged in order to prevent the landing of a cargo of arms from 
a German vessel for the Huerta government, which in 
due time delivered to that government. Nineteen 
sailors and marines were killed and a hundred wounded in 
taking Vera Cruz, and several hundred Mexicans were killed 
or wounded. It was war against Gen. Huerta, a successful 
war, for at the same time we raised the embarge and allowed 
the opponents of Gen. Huerta to import arms from the United 
States. Gen. Huerta was driven from power, and the Presi- 
dent’s war against Gen. Huerta culminated in complete victory 
by the imprisonment of Huerta in a Texas jail and his death 
in consequence. The result in Mexico was the destruction of 


were 


the only government that offered any prospect of order or 
peace or responsibility. The murderers and bandits favored 


by the administration in preference to Gen. Huerta, who was 
also a murderer, have been desolating the country and fighting 
among themselves ever since. 
tirely destroyed ; industry is at a standstill; the people in many 
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| no action has been taken. 
parts of Mexico are starving, and there is no end to it yet. | 
But out of this miserable tragedy of Mexico one thing arises | 


been murdered in Mexico; soldiers wearing the American uni- | 


form have been shot on the soil of the United States. 
administration admits that there have been 112 such murders 
since they came into power. There were a good many 
that time, and there are a good many not included in their 
lists. Is is, I believe, speaking within bounds to say that some 
400 Americans have been killed in Mexico. If you add those 
who fell at Vera Cruz you will find that more American lives 
have been lost in Mexico than were lost in the Spanish War, 
under the operations of the President whose great glory is 
proclaimed to be that he has kept the peace. 

Turn now to the awful struggle in Europe which has con- 
tinued for nearly two years. What has been the course of the 
administration there? Out of their own mouths let us judge 
them. On the 21st of October, 1915, the Secretary of State, in a 
note to the British Government, speaking, of course, the 
name of the President, said: 

oa » * 


The 
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It is of the highest importance to neutrals not only of the 
present day but of the future that the principles of international right 
be maintained unimpaired. 

This task of championing the integrity of neutral rights, which have 
received the sanction of the civilized world against the lawless conduct 
of belligerents arising out of the bitterness of the great conflict which 
is now wasting the countries of Europe, the United States unhesitat- 
ingly assumes, and to the accomplishment of that task it will devote 
its energies, exercising always that impartiality which from the out- 
break of the war it has sought to exercise in its relations with the 
warring nations. 
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I depends altogether on how it is kept. The man who runs 
‘ nd leaves his wife or daughter or sister to be assaulted 
nd outraged keeps the peace, and is not worthy to cumber the | 
earth. You can always keep the peace if you will submit to 
wrong, to any outrage, to any oppression. The peace of this 
country would have been far better kept, we should be in far 
less danger of war to-day or of war when peace comes among 
warring nations of Europe, if we had kept it without humili- | 
ation, kept it in honor and without fear. Humiliation and neg- 
lect of the rights of the American citizen are not necessary for 
keeping the peace. We all want peace, we all are against war 
if it can possibly be avoided; but we shall insist, we Repub- 
licans at least, that American rights shall be protected at home 


snd abroad, in Mexico, and on the seas. The citizen owes alle- 
ginnee, owes every sacrifice, even the sacrifice of life, to his 
country ; and the country owes to him, while he obeys her laws, 
protection in every right that he possesses. The President has 
kept the peace, we are told, but until ‘the letter of February 25 
at what a sacrifice and humiliation! The peace could have been 
kept in such a way that it would have been 

Proud to meet a people proud 

With eyes that tell of triumph tasted, 

But the question that the generations yet to come will ask 
of us is not whether we have kept the peace, because that can he 
done very meanty and very humiliatingly. What they will ask 
of us, and what we have a right to ask to-day, is not merely 
whether we have kept the peace but whether we have kept the 
faith. Our children will demand, Have you kept the faith of 
the men who began at Concord Bridge and ended at Yorktown; 
of the men who stood behind the stone wall at Gettysburg; or 
have you sacrificed the principles in which they believed in 
order that you might have “safety first” and a peace which 
might have been maintained with honor, but which hus been 
clouded and darkened by humiliation and surrender? Let us 
forever dismiss from our minds the idea that the Nuation’s life 
depends on the preservation of our individual lives. The life of 
a nation lies in its ideals. If it abandons its ideals of humanity 
and justice, if it casts aside its principles, if it becomes tributary 
and subject, then the nation is dead even if its citizens live on 
in 2 country whence honor, hope, and aspiration have fled. Let 
it not be said of us by our children that our motto was: 

Down with honor, 
Down with right, 
Down with the flag; 
Too proud to fight. 

See to it that our children and our children’s children shall be 
able to say of us, even as we say of the men of the Revolution 
and of the Civil War: 

They fought the good fight, 
. They kept the faith. 


National Legislation and Its Bearing on the Future Growth 
and Development of this Country. 


EXLENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


WON. CHARLES C. KEARNS, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix THE Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 20, 1916. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech made 
by my colleague Mr. McCuttocw on the 12th of February last. 

The speech is-as follows: 

NATIONAL LEGISLATION AND ITS BEARING ON THE Futurn GrowTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THIS COUNTRY. 
OF CONGRESSMAN ROSCOE C. M’CULLOCH AT LINCOLN DAY BAN- 
QUET, NEW PHILADBLPHIA, OHIO, FEBRUARY 12, 1916. 

Mr. Toastmaster and ladies and gentlemen, since I have had 
the honor of a seat in the National Congress—“ the greatest 
lawmaking body in the world ’—realizing the sacred responsi- 
bility devolving upon me as the representative of approximately 
250,000 people, the question has recurred to me time and time 


again what are the purposes of government and how will the 
tions of Congress affect the individual welfare, peace, and 
prosperity of the people of this great country of ours? 
‘The founders of the Republic in framing the Declaration of 
independence—the greatest public document ever penned by 
human hands— declared that Governments are instituted among 


nen for the purpose of securing to the people certain inalienable 


seen 





rights, among which are life, liberty, andthe pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

It is declared in the preamble of our Federal Constitution 
that governments are formed for the purpose of promoting the 
general welfare, providing for the common defense, and estab 
lishing justice and domestic tranquillity in order that the bless- 
ings of liberty may be secured to the people of the United 
States of America and their posterity. 

The cardinal purposes of government, therefore, would seem 
to be to promote the general welfare, peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity of all the people, and there can be little happiness with 
out peace and prosperity. 

PEACE. 

With half the civilized world now at war, with the Presi 
of the United States recommending the expenditure of millions 
of dollars for defense, the question of how, by national legis!;- 
tion, to insure peace is one of the momentous problems now con- 
fronting the American Congress. I shall not dwell at any 
length upon the question of “ preparedness” or on ways an 
means of insuring peace, but shall confine myself to a few «& 
eral observations. 

I believe that IT am expressing the sentiment of the vast 1 
jority of the people of this country when I say that they are 
opposed to war except for the purpose of defending this countr 
against invasion or protecting the rights of its people agains 
the assaults of other powers. I can not conceive of a situatio 
that would justify this country in entering upon a war of con 
quest. Ours is a peace-loving people engaged in the avocation 
of peace. We have millions of men and millions of money for 
defense, but net one life to give and not one cent to spend in a 
war of conquest. 

But while we are preparing for defense we should keep 
mind that the founders of this Republic, striving for liberty and 
for free self-government, feared most military power. History 
records the uncontrovertible fact that large standing armi: 
foster militarism, bring on a lust for conquest and mili 
aggrandizement. 

That the founders of the Republic realized this is proven cor 
clusively ‘by the fact that in our Federal Constitution the 
made provisions imposing safeguards and restrictions again: 
the dangers of militarism. There will be found in the const 
tution of the State of Ohio a section providing— 
the people have the rtght to bear arms for their defense and sec 
but standing armies in ‘time of peace are dangerous to liberty and shall 
not be kepi up, and the military shall be in strict subordination to th 
civil power. 

The governor of our State has only power to call forih t! 
militia “to execute the laws of the State, to suppress insurre: 
tion, and repel invasion.” Militarism has always been a meni: 
to free government, and if militarism is fostered by large st: 
ing armies, which history proves to be true, it would seem to 
me that Congress would do well, confronted, as it is, by 
serious and, to the minds of some, a dangerous situation, to 
hearken to the voice of the fathers, whose wisdom, whose stiutes 
menship, whose bravery, not only with the sword but with 1! 
pen, created the only free Government that has withstood the 
test of time and endured through the years. 

I do not believe that our people would favor compulsory mili- 
tary service, and while it is true that an army without dis 
pline is little less than a mob, yet I believe that there are ways 
and means of training and disciplining which will result in the 
raising of a sufficient and ‘efficient army for defense without 
maintaining a great standing army. 

The Revolutionary fathers, breathing the spirit of liberty, 
beat back the trained soldiers of England and then returned to 
the avocations of peace. This country would be strong in de- 
fense, even though it might be regarded as weak in a war of 
aggression. It takes trained soldiers to invade a country, but 
soldiers of less experience and less training are effective for 
the purpose of defense. 

It would seem to me—and I will say that I am open to con- 
viction on the subject and shall not act without a careful study 
of the testimony which will be followed by the committees of 
Congress now dealing with this important matter—that we 
should strengthen our coast defenses, provide a strong and et- 
ficient Navy, one effective in action and not only good on dress 
parade; provide in some way for the training and disciplinins 
of a citizen soldiery—and at this time it would seem that the 
best way of training and disciplining a citizen soldiery would 
be through the National Guard, and after we have done all 
these things, then let Congress and the people of this country 
turn their attention to preparing for peace. 

TROSPERITY. 

To a greater extent than the average person realizes, the 

future prosperity of this country depends upon the wisdom of 
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the legislation enacted by our National Congress. Wi 
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protect and encourage our people, this country will be unable 
o take advantage of the great opportunities which will come 


when peace is again restored. Should Congress and the admin- 









stration fall short of its duty in this regard, the responsibility 
will lie with them alone. This is the time when party differ- 
ces should be subordinated to the welfare of our country and 
| of its people. The situation should be viewed from the patri- 
ce standpoint of national necessity and we should seek to ¢ 
et legislation which will result in the greates eood to the 
«reatest number. 
PROBLEMS FEW 
I have always believed and contended—and I am stronger in 


that conviction to-day than ever before—that the great economic 
policies of Government which directly affect the prosperity of 
the country and therefore the individual welfare of all its peo- 
»le are very few in number. My limited experience on the floor 








of the National House of Representatives has served to] 


strengthen that belief. 

There is no great difference of opinion among the vas a- 
jority of the Members of Congress on either side of the House 
upon most of the questions which come before that body. Such 
questions are called nonpartisan, and while Members may diffe 


as to the methods to be pursued in the accomplishment of reforms, | , 


in the expenditure of the publie moneys, in the prevention of 
frauds by the regulation of commerce, or upon any other non- 
partisan question, yet on the broad proposition of whether or 
not there shall be reform or remedial legislation I believe they 
are for the most part in accord. But on certain vital questions 
involving party policy, or in regard to which the two great 
parties differ, it is remarkable to see how close the lines are 
drawn. I never really realized to what extent our country is 
governed by parties and party policies upon these really vital 
issues until within the last few weeks. The Hall of the Na- 
tional Congress is divided into what they call two sides. The 
one side is called the Republican side and the other side is 
called the Democratic side. When a question of party policy 
is up for consideration party leaders are active in seeing to it 
that all their votes are marshaled and that each party votes 
its full strength upon the proposition. If there is any doubt 
about the attitude of Members the party caucus is resorted to, 
and Members are bound by a majority vote to abide by the 
decision of the caucus. 

When the war-tax resolution was up for consideration, in- 
volving as it did one of the most important, if not the most 
important question of governmental policy, about which the two 
sreat parties differ, the Democratic Members stood almost as 
a unit for direct internal taxation and against protective-tariff 
rates of duty, and the Republicans stood equally solid for indi- 
rect taxation and protective-tariff rates of duty. 

TARIFF AN UNSETTLED QUESTION, 
As I listened to that debate, filled as it was with much of parti- 


san bitterness, the Democratic leaders standing for and defend- | 


ing their tariff-for-revenue-only policy approaching free trade, 
us carried out in the Underwood law, and the Republican leaders 
contending for protective-tariff rates of duty and for a return 
to the policy of protection; as I listened to that debate and 
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contemplated to what extent the views of the two great parties | 


diverge upon this great vital question, it seemed to me almost 
inconceivable, and after over 100 years of governmental experi- 
ence, such a vital and important question as the tariff policy to be 
followed by this country should be still a mooted question. It 
would seem to me that wisdom gained by bitter experience would 
dictate the importance of a settled tariff policy in this country. 


I have felt strongly that, aside from any party advantage | 


Which might be gained or result to the party of which I am a 


member by this question remaining unsettled (for the Repub- | 


lican Party is right on the tariff question) yet, in justice to all 
the people and for the purpose of safeguarding the future of the 
country, it should be settled for all time. But if the attitude of 
Congress is to be regarded as indicative of the true situation. 
we are no nearer the solution of this great question to-day than 
we were 100 years ago. 
WHY CAN NOT THE TARIFF QUESTION BE SETTLED 

Why is this true? Why can not the tariff question be settled ? 
Why is it that periodically or every few years, when the admin- 
istration changes, this country must be subjected to tariff changes 
and business ruined and suffering and distress brought upon the 
people? 

After a careful investigation of the whole situation I have 
concluded that the only answer is the “ Solid South.’ So long 
as periodically the Congress of the United States is controlled 
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But they were powerless for the reason that they were bound, 

hand and foot, by a Democratie caucus controlled absolutely by 
the Democrats of the South. 

There is only one way to insure to the American people the 

that resutt from the principle of protection and that 

» clect a Republican Corgress and a Republican President. 

THE DUTY OF PROTECTIONISTS. 

{t is well known, especially in my congressional district, that 

I hin for almost 10 years constantly advecates a tariff board 

re d of experts with full powers for investigation, which 

powers, to my mind, should be broad cecal to enable the 

President, upon recommendation of this commission, to refuse 

to permit to come into this market products of foreign coun- 


tries which refuse to furnish the information required by the 
tariff board to determine the difference in the cost of production 
in this country and abroad. The investigations of 
this commission should be reported to Congress, and rates of 


OL arlicies 


duty uld be fixed so as to equalize the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad. 

I know that there are protectionists who are opposed to a 
tariff board. I have recently received a great deal of literature 
from persons who are opposed to attempting to fix rates of duty 
scient ally. They advance many arguments in opposition to 
the plan. I shall not refer to them except to say that I regard 
their arguments for the most part as unsound. I believe in a 
turlff board for two reasous: 

lirst. I am opposed to the system of wirepulling, dealing. and 
trading that has characterized the enactment of every tariff Jaw 
that has been placed upon our statute books. I first became im- 
pressed with the injustice of fixing tariff rates of duty on pull 
in 1908, when I appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, then holding hearings on the Payne-Aldrich bill. The 
American manufacturer would appear before the Ways and 


Means Committee presenting figures and data in resard to wages 
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umd relative cost of production. The American manufacturer 
vould be encouraged by the Republican members of the Ways 
nnd Means Committee, and he would be cross-examined and as- 
sailed by the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Foilowing the American manufacturer would appear the 
importer or the agent of the foreign manufacturer, who would 
he questioned and encouraged by the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and cross-examined and assailed 
by the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee. | 


And then, after the hearings were over, the testimony submitted 
being entirely partisan and biased—being the testimony given 
the parties in interest themselves—the committees of Con- 
sress would guess out a rate. 

The result ef this system was that the man who did not have 
a pull was likely not to secure a rate that would be sufficient 
to properly protect him against unequal conditions of competi- 
tion abroad, while a manufacturer with a pull very often got 
rites that would guarantee to him profits to the extent that his 


by 


| year of 1915. 


conscience would stand. 

fam for a tariff board, therefore, because I believe in justice, 
because I believe in treating everybody alike, and because I 
regard this as a question of so vital importance to all the people 
that if should be handled as a business proposition and dealt | 
with in a manner that the manufacturer, the laboring man, the 
business man, and the people at large will have confidence in 
the justice and equity of the rates fixed, which, in my judgment, 
ean only be done through the intervention, either directly or 
indirectly, of a tariff board. 

Second. I believe in a tariff board for another reason, and 
that is that I am sure that such a board would ultimately re- 
ult in taking the tariff out of politics. For it would create 


contidence 
system is not a graft system, but a legitimate policy of Govern- 
iment which safeguards the prosperity and well-being of all, and 
inst ires to all a chance in this free country of ours to earn a 
living at a reasonable wage. The unpopularity of the Payne- 
\ldrich bill resulted entirely, to my mind, from a feeling on 
the part of the people that the tariff was inequitable and un- 
the majority of those who voted against the Repub- 
arty as a protest against the Payne-Aldrich bill did so 


ret 
Ist, nod 


mcuh 


not becnuse they were opposed to the protective tariff principle 
but because they felt that the special interests, through pull and 
political influence, were securing from the Government protec- 
tion which guaranteed to them exorbitant profits to the detri- 
ment of the great consuming public. 

Che protective tariff principle will be the issue in the next 
campaign whether the war stops or whether it continues, and it 
is by that sign that the Republican Party will conquer. 

PRESIDENT MADE ISSUE IN MESSAGE, 

rhe President of the United States, in his message recently 

delivered to the joint session of Congress, made the issue when 


in the minds of electors that the protective tariff | 


he said that the revenue should be raised to take care of his 
preparedness program and to meet any deficit in the National 
Treasury by direct internal taxation. It is true that the Presj 
dent recommended the retention of the duty on sugar for 
purpose of raising revenue only, and it was clear to my | 
that when the necessity for raising revenue had passed the « 

on sugar would be removed should the Democrats rem: 
power. : 

The fact that the President recommended the 
the duty on sugar means nothing from a protective s 
for the reason that just as soon as the necessity fo 
revenue has ceased the duty under his tariff for revenu 
theory will be promptly removed. The bect-sugar tee lust 
this country could not rely upon any such protection, and | 
venture to say that the retaining of the duty 
the circumstances under which it is being retained will 
increase by a single dollar the investment of capital in 
industry, but it proves one thing conclusively by the admi 
of the President himself, and that is that the levying ot 
tective tariff rates of duty will raise revenue which wil! 
paid by the foreigner for the privilege of selling his wares 


retent 


ta 


on sugar 


our market. 
Why not, therefore, follow the theory of protection 
will raise revenue without the necessity of resorting to 


direct taxation? 
IMPORTS HAVE NOT MATERIALLY DECREASED DURING WAR 

It developed during the debate on the war-tax resolutio 
as shown by the following report, that the importations during 
the war have not been materially reduced, and that, had th: 
duties provided in the Payne-Aldrich bill been maintain 
there would have been no necessity, in order to take care of tli 
needs of the Government, to resort to internal direct taxat 
such as was provided in the war-tax measure recently extend 
Contrary to the impression conveyed by the majority report. 
at this time are not below normal. Imports for the eight 
ended November 1, 1915. amount to $1,203.452.698, an iner 
$56,000,000 over the corres sponding eight months of 1915, whe: 


impo 


quate customs receipts were being collected by the Government I 
the table presented by the majority imports for the recent months 
ignored completely. During this eight-month period showing an 
crease of imports of $56,000,000 the customs-revenue receipts | 
declined to the extent of $77,000,000. The average ad valorem 1 


of duty collected on imports during the 1913 period was 18.4 per 


to 1 


and during the 1915 period it was 11.1 per cent. This is due 
change in revenue laws and not the war in Europe. It is interesting 
and instructive to compare importations and customs receipts for t! 
month of August, 1913 (the month on which the President basi 
his calculations showing the necessity of additional revenue}. with 
month of August, 1915: 
Gain in imports. 
Dame: Dna: WG a ccc hii sical ele cctntcentnienteraistabtais $137. 651, 55 
re ee ay ee ee a are 141, 804 
an ttisnbdeiee dads hae cai adie entre 4,152, 649 
Loss in revenue 
Cpebeess §=fectiaRisinssihian. adbeast“ 50, A354 
Aaa «SONG ih eeescceneeichcdniiaiinh clash eee heaicdiccihi cea eatin 15, TSO, At 
Total_- iianapthsnenpeibtintinstirhthbs agithets ignite Mitlhteetttstitidly aisiinio 15, 14, 41 


The majority members in their report point to the decreasing p 


centage of total imports that are dutiable and infer that it is due t 
the European war. They compare the fiseal year of 1914 (which 
partly under the ‘‘ayne Tariff Act) with the fiscal year of 1915 ( 
tirely under the Underwood Tariff Act). In fairness it shoul: 


stated that many reports which were on the dutiable list during a p 
tien of the fiseal year of 1914 were on the free list during the fis 
The following is a partial list of imports on the 


| list during the nine months ending October 1, 1915, which were on 
dutiable list during the Payne Tariff Act: 

en IN cciseraisictiptadisliseeiehegslinaramreiatie Miele apigncorcntvngsemniemaness steam events oo Saas 2 f 
Re. sas ccedis Ciataerhipchtetetmnaegahdiphesditlacdinmiiinananetbiibatiaedatcccisqdaltddimaliiraaddbiaiiee 2, 731, (en 
Rituminous coal_._..-_._-_____ Sinaia babertonlib les cahaditnideiasleitccdeiiiaies 3, TBL, Out 
PIs inccncithtath ierioapeenbiguiecakl iintadbsiienitictnajatgliamaniiaenitth-ieiiatiliiniabanaiaie 2, 192, an 
ial a 6, 661, O00 
I FO ke eet eee a 7, S92, OOF 
Se I TO i 2, 650, 00 
nROUEID., EUNIIIIN, ID OI iinet cntuieschghliitcthnssatltan 17, 245, ovr 
a a GS, O16, OF 

I insti oa cecilia hi hil eB et 27, 157, Hor 


The majority report shows a loss in dutiable imports during the 
year of 1915, compared with the fiscal year of 1914, amounting 
3125,779,000. It is unfair to make no mention of the large om ti 
of imports formerly on the dutiable list which are now on ‘the free lis 
which is the chief cause for the decline of dutiable imports. 

We assert that the direct taxes levied in the emergency revenue | 
are burdensome and uncalled for; that the necessary revenue can 
raised by means of an adequate tariff law; and that the Underwoo 
tariff law has failed completely, both as a producer of revenue and 
means of fostering American industries. Further, we assert that U 
party in power is concealing the fact that imports are in an al: 
normal cendition at the present time and that they are using the wa! 
curepe as a cloak to cover the inefficiency of existing revenue laws. 

INCIDENTAL PROTECTION. 


There have been those who have said and contended that ever) 
rate of duty, however small, is a protective tariff rate, becuse 
every tariff rate of duty carries with it incidental protection. 
I can not understand what merit anyone can claim for any such 
statement. Admitting that every tariff rate of duty 
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[ AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

The United States befor the war was the third financial 

power in all the world. Our area is vast and its productivity 


treat. Our natural resources are still nearly unlimited and so 














zreat in variety as to be unrivaled by any country in the world 
The growth and development of our country up to this time 
is the marvel of the age Before the discovery America the 
people of the eastern continent were looking tward for an 
undiscovered world of wonders Fables re told of a marvel- 
ous land to the west beyond a sea fille l ters so ter- 
rible as to preclude the safe passage of the ships of explorers 
The story of the fan sinand of Atlantis told by 
Plato, who described in eloquent detail 
The salubrity of the climate, the beauty of the natural scer 
lofty mountains, the bundant rivers, the ful _ 2 i 
eral resou ud the happiness a prosperity of th turd ind 
wealthy pe who had the good fortune to be its inhabitants 





Men believed that gold could be found everywhere and 
every hand in that wonderft 
fection, the air always balmy. the skies serene, an 
was to be found the fountain of perpetual yvouth—indeed 
paradise on earth. 








Columbus died in neglect and poverty, a poor, broken man, 


bide 
because of the disappointment of the people, who regarded the 
land he had discovered (which had been called America) as a 
howling wilderness, inhabited by barbarians and savages, offer- 


ing no promise and no hope, instend of the land of miracl 


which their imaginations had pictured. 
It is seldom that we stop to consider how different the 
America of to-day is from the America discovered by Columbus 


and how wonderful our progress has really been. The 
mountains towered to the skies then as now. The outline of 
the land and the ocean shores were practically the same then 
as now. The same mighty rivers flowed to the sea 


al 





s. The same 
great natural resources, undeveloped by the genius of man, were 
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request occasioned great surprise, both in and out of Congress, 
for the opinion is almost general that the conducting of inter- 
national affairs is the function of the Executive and not the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

The fact remains that President Wilson saw fit to ask the 
House to vote on the issue. His request was entitled to full 
consideration, The President asked Congress to take up the 
question, and it should have been taken up fairly and honestly 
vith a vote reflecting accurately the true sentiment of the 
Members. 

The House never got an opportunity to vote on the clean-cut 
issue of warning. Through a parliamentary trick, engineered by 
some members of the Committee on Rules and certain of their 
colleagues, a vote was obtained on a resolution which in no 
way could bring a test of the real sentiment of the House. 

I voted against tabling the McLemore resolution because I 
wanted—and the vote shows that I was by no means alone in 
the desire—a resolution which would bring about an honest ex- 
pression of the attitude of Congress and prevent any dodging of 
the real issue, 

{ can best explain this matter as I see it by calling attention 
io the situation in which I personally was placed. Commissioned 
by approximately 250,000 people as their representative in Con- 
gress, feeling the responsibility of the situation keenly, being 
neither pro-German nor pro-English, but desiring to do only that 
which would be for the best interests of the American people 
{ concluded, after careful consideration, that it was the part of 
Wisdom and common sense to warn Americans of the dangers of 
traveling on armed merchant ships of belligerents. I was, there- 
fore, favorable to a resolution, properly drawn, which would ex- 
press the views of Congress upon the subject, since the President 
had asked for such an expression, and at the same time not em- 
barrass the President of the United States in the exercise of 
ihe duties imposed upon him by our Constitution in the handling 
of the diplomatic relations between this country and other 
nations, These were my honest convictions, and, having arrived 
ut that conclusion, I felt it was my duty to so express myself by 
mv vote. 

The much-talked-about McLemore resolution was not a resolu- 
tion of simple warning, but a resolution far-reaching in its effect, 
which on a straight vote would have received the support of 
very few, if any, Members on the jloor of the House. The only 
hope, therefore, of those who were in favor of a warning, but 
opposed to the passage of any resolution that would embarrass 
the President or this Government in its present or future nego- 
iiations with foreign powers, was to amend the McLemore reso- 
lution, eliminating its objectionable features, and passing, if 
possible, a simple resolution of warning, such as I have referred 
to. Tad the motion to table been voted down, this could have 
been done. Therefore I voted “ no.” 

The situation is just this: The President asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion from Congress upon this subject. Having 
usked for it, it is fair to assume that he wanted an honest 
expression, and he should have had it; but those in control of 
the parlinmentary machinery of the House reported a rule that 
made it impossible to get an honest expression, and many Mem- 
bers made declarations on the floor of the House that while 
they were for warning, yet they were for preventing the consid- 
eration of the subject. If they were afraid of a fair considera- 
tion and a fair vote, why did they allow the matter to come up 
ut all? 

The ouly reason why the majority prevented by this rule a 
square vote on this proposition was, in my judgment, because 
they knew that a square vote would result in a resolution of 
warning; so that in order to avoid an appearance of defeat 
they prevented a fair consideration of the proposition. 

My vote should not be taken as indicating that I favored the 
MeLemore resolution, for I did not. I desired that the resolu- 
tion should be considered by the House and not tabled in order 
that it might be amended so as to provide for a simple warn- 
ing of Americans to stay off belligerent ships without foregoing 
any material American rights. 

My attitude in this whole matter is entirely American. I am 
vigorously opposed to the surrender of any material American 
rights; everything I have done and everything I expect to do 
will be guided by my opinion as to what is for the best inter- 
ests of our country. 

My vote should not be regarded as partisan. There was no 
politics in it. -If IT should permit partisan politics to influenve 
my vote on a matter of this kind, I should regard myself as 
untit to represent a district in Congress. I believe that it is 
the patriotic duty of all to stand by the President in any crisis 
in our national affairs, but when he asks for my opinion he is 
entitled to have me express it honestly and not dodge the issue. 
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Military Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 
OF GEORGIA, 
Ix tore Hovse or Representatives, 
Mfondau, March 20, 1816. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave already granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following 
two articles from a recent issue of the Columbus Ledger on 
the subject of military roads. I will state that for many years 
assisted by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], I hav 
tried to secure legislation to construct some military roads 
connecting various military reservations. The articles fron 
the Ledger hereinafter submitied are in line with our effort- 
and very opportune at this time. 

The articles are as follows: 


IMiGHWAYS AND FEDERAL PRISONERS. 


A great highway from Atlanta and points north direct to Pensacol. 
via Columbus (and the Dillingham Street Bridge) to be constructed b 
the Federal Government, with Federal prisoners now confined in th: 
pen at Atlanta, Is suggested by Road Engineer Julian Lane as a part 
of Uncle Sam's preparedness program, and it seems to the Ledger that 
it is a timely suggestion, too. Mr. Lane advocates further highways in 
sections where they are needed—and they are needed everywheri 
which, he claims, can be constructed with little real expense to the 
Government with the use of Federal prisoners. 

That such a highway is needed to counect Atlanta and sections to t 
north, including Chattanooga, Knoxville, Spartanburg, Cincinnati, and 
other big centers, with deep water at the Florida coast, not only in 
times of threatened war, but for any emergency that might come to the 
Government, seems to be quite clear, and that the proposed route via 
Columbus is the most plausible and direct to the port city, must b 
admitted by those who are posted on existing conditions. 

The suggestion regarding the use of Federal convicts to carry on this 
construction work seems to the Ledger to be most timely. We can see 
no good reason why the Government should ** board” the thousands of 
Federal prisoners and just allow them to sit down and practically idle 
away their lives in such a manner as they are now doing. A great 
majority of these people are used to active lives and they would ly 
much better off with some kind of employment out in the open. Mus 
cogee County prisoners, for instance, are rarely ever sick, and this ts 
due largely to the fact that they are kept out in the open and em 
ployed. 

Let the “ preparedness program” be extended to the construction of 
a number of national highways, and let the Federal prisoners be put to 
work. It will be to their interest and it will certainly mean the saving 
of much money to the Government. Let Congressmen ADAMSON, 
STEAGALL, and others take up this matter, which seems to be of great 
importance at this time, and let us have the highways. The country 
needs these substantial roadways at all times and the Federal prisoners 
need exercise. 


LANé Wovnp Construct Roads WITH FEepERAL PRISONERS—CONNEC?T- 
ing ATLANTA AND PENSACOLA—SUFFICIENT TO Carry War Ma- 
emixery, Bie Guns—Cross CHATTAHOOCHEE ON DILLINGHAM 
BripGeE—Muscocee CONCRETE BripGes ALREADY Strong Enovatt 
ENGINEER CALLS ATTENTION OF CONGRESSMEN TO PLAN. 

Along with the general plan of preparedness, seeing the need of goo: 
roads as well as railroads and other things, Road Kngineer Julian Lane 
has a suggestion for the forming of a plan to construct a military read 
from Atlanta te Pensacola, Fla., which bears merit. 

It is pointed out that Pensacola is a naval basis of the Governmeni 
and that Atlanta is a concentration station, and yet there is no road 
connecting them which would stand up under the moving of the heavy, 
machinery and guns which would be necessary to move, with the excep 
tion of the roads in Muscogee County. 


FEDERAL PRISONERS. 


Mr. Lane suggests that the prisoners in the Federal prison at Atlanta 
and those elsewhere be placed on the road by the Government con 
structing roads and concrete bridges which would be heavy enough to 
stand the hard traffic. In support of this plan he states that it would 
put possibly 2,000 prisoners in Atlanta to doing something, making it 
more healthful for them, and also making them better satisfied. 

fle pommts out that Muscogee County has near 200 convicts and that 
not one of them is sick, while hearsay has it that the hospitals at tix 
Federal prisons are often filled with sick prisoners. He believes that 
“out in the open” plan would be the best for their health and at tle 
same time would construct a highway or several highways which would 
be of great use in time of war for this country, and he believes that it 
should be a part of the plan of preparedness as well as any other thing. 


OVER DILLINGHAM BRIDGE, 


The Chattahoochee River would have to be crossed at some point 
tween Atlanta and Pensacola, and in Columbus the plzee to cross it is 
already constructed. Mr. Lane says that the Dillingham Street Bridge 
is strong enough to hold up any machinery or gun which might be trans 
ported over it. 

Mr. Lane says that it would be the thing to do, if Congressman W. €. 
ADAMSON, of Georgia, and W. G. STEAGALL, of Alabama, and others could 
be interested, and that he believes that it should be taken up at once 

The highway could run from Atlanta on the Georgia side to Colur . 
and then cross the Chattahoochee River via the Dillingham Street Brids: 
into Alabama, and then on down into Florida and to Pensacola. This 
would mean the construction of concrete bridges on all creeks, ct 
the road. 
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MTSCOGEE READY. 
Mr. Lane says that in the onstruction of the roads of Muscoges 
County that every concrete bridge which has been p i here has 
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of such strength that 
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ounty is the only one in Geor that this can e said about 

In the constm ion of a concrete bridge strong er gh for any use, 
M Lane says that the dif I in ost 3 les han 20 pe er t 
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EUROPEAN ROADS. 

Che reads of Europe which have been constructed in the years past 

hav aved the day for many a2 movement of troops This is es] 


t f Germany, and has been a part of the preparedness ruch 3 
any other part, and Mr. Lane belteves that the United States should 
prepare in the same way. 


CONGRESSIONAL ATTENTION 


If no need in the history of the country should ever come uj 
reads would be constructed and would serve as great highway 
States. There is one Government road in Georgia now, built tf ' 


Chattanooga to La Fayette, Ga., past Port Ozlethorpe, and this could b 
continued into Atlanta, giving a straight highway to the Gulf and to 
the greatest Gulf port of the Army and Navy. 

The plan is an interesting one, and with the labor to make it a success 
at hand, the attention of the Congressmen is called to it, with a view of 
them taking it up and making the highway a ality. The way over the 
only difficult place—the Chattahoochee River—is alr dy constructed 
and some of the road already built, it is pointed out. 








The History of Liberty. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives. 
Friday, March 17, 1916. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to print 
I insert an address by Edward Everett, delivered at Churles 
town, Mass., on July 4, 1828, on “ The history of liberty.” 

Edward Everett, a Representative and a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts; born in Dorchester, Mass., April 11, 1794; was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1811; tutor in Hurvard 1812-1814; 
studied theology and was ordained pastor of the Brattle 
Street Unitarian Church, Boston, February 9, 1814; elected 
professor of Greek literature in Harvard in 1814, and served 
as such 1819-1826; elected as a Whig to the Nineteenth, Twen- 
tieth, Twenty-first, Twenty-second, and Twenty-third Con- 
gresses (Mar. 4, 1825-Mur. 3, 1835); declined a reelection; 
governor of Massachusetts 1536-1840; declined a commission to 
China in 1843; minister to Great Britain September 3, 1841, 
to August 8, 1845: electec president of Harvard College and 
served from 1846 to 1849; appointed Secretary of Stute under 
President Fillmore to fill the vacancy caused by the denth of 
Daniel Webster, and served from November 6, 1852, to Murch 
3, 1853; elected to the United States Senate and served from 
March 4, 1853, to May 17, 1854, when he resigned; defeated as 
the Americun compromise candidate for Vice President in 1860 
on the ticket headed by John Bell; presidential elector in 1864 
on the Lincoln and Johnson ticket; died in Beston Januury 15, 
i865. 

Edward Everett was a worthy colleague in Congress of Clay 
Webster, Benton, and Calhoun, one of the great men of 
time, and “ there were giants in those days.” 

The address is as follows: 

THE HISTORY OF LIBERTY. 
(Oration delivered at Charlestown on the 4th of July, 1828 

Fellow citizcns, the event which we commemor:te is all im- 


portant not merely in our own annals but in those of the world 
The sententious English poet has declared that “the proper 
Study of mankind is man,” ‘and of all inquiries of a temporal 
nature the history of our fellow beings is unquestionably : 
the most interesting. But not all the chapters of | 
tory are alike important. The annals of our race 
filled up with incidents which concern not, or at least ought 
not to concern, the great company of mankind. History, as it 
has often been written, is the genealogy of princes—the 
book of conquerors, and the fortunes of our fellow men have 
been treated only so far as they have been affected by the 
influence of the great masters and destroyers of 
Such history is I will not say a worthless study, for it is neces- 
sary for us to know the dark side as well as the bright side of 
our condition. gut it is a melancholy study, which fills the 


bosom of the philanthropist and the friend of liberty with 
sorrow. 
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cultivated States. 
no more than ‘ 


The word “tyrant,” which originally meant 
‘monarch,” soon became with the Greeks synony- 
mous with “ oppressor” and “ despot,” as it has continued ever 
When the first Cresar made his encroachments on the 
liberties of Rome the patriots even of that age boasted that 
they had— 


Hleard their 
There was a 


since, 


cay 
ay, 


onc 


fathers 
Brutus 


that would hay oket 


The cternal devil to keep his state in R 
As easily as a king. 
So deeply rooted was this horror of the very name of king 
in the bosom of the Romans that under their worst tyrants 


und in the darkest days the forms of the Republic were pre- 


served. There was no name, under Nero and Caligula, for the 
office of monarch. The individual who filled the office was 
called Cresar and Augustus, after the first and second of the 
line. The word “emperor” (imperator) implied no more than 
‘yeneral.” The offices of consul and tribune were kept up, 


although if the choice did not fall, as it frequently did, on the 
peror it was conferred on his favorite general, and some: 
times on his favorite horse. The senate continued to meet and 
sffected to deliberate, and, in short, the Empire began and 
eontinued a pure military despotism, ingrafted by a sort of 
permanent usurpation on the forms and names of the ancient 
Republic. The spirit, indeed, of liberty had long since ceased 
to animate these ancient forms, and when the barbarous tribes 
of Central Asia and Northern Europe burst into the Roman 
Empire they swept away the poor remnant of these forms and 
established upon their ruins the system of feudal monarchy, 
from which all the modern kingdoms are descended. Efforts 
were made in the Middle Ages by the petty Republics of Italy 
to regain the political rights which a long proscription had 
wrested from them. But the remedy of bloody civil wars be- 
tween neighboring cities was plainly more disastrous than the 
disease of subjection. The struggles of freedom in these little 
States resulted much as they had done in Greece, exhibiting 
brilliant examples of individual character and short intervals 
of public prosperity, but no permanent progress in the organiza- 
tion of liberal governments. 


At length, a new cra seemed to begin. The art of printing 
was invented. The capture of Constantinople by the Turks 


drove the learned Greeks of that city into Italy, and letters 
revived. A general agitation of public sentiment in varicus 
parts of Europe ended in the religious reformation, A spirit 
of udventure had been awakened in the maritime nations, and 
projects of remote discovery were started, and the signs of 
the times seemed to augur a great political regeneration. But 
as if to blast this hope in its bud, as if to counterbalance at 
once the operation of these springs of improvement, as if to 
secure the permanence of the arbitrary institutions which ex- 
isted in every part of the Continent at the moment when it was 
most threatened, the last blow, at the same time, was given 
to the remaining power of the great barons—the sole check on 
the despotism of the monarch which the feudal system pro- 
vided—and a new institution was firmly established in Europe, 
prompt, efficient, and terrible in its operation, beyond anything 
which the modern world had seen—I mean the system of stand- 
ing armies; in other words, a military force organized and paid 
to support the king on his throne and retain the people in their 
subjection, ie 

From this moment the fate of freedom in Europe was sealed. 
Something might be hoped from the amelioration of manners, 
in softening down the more barbarous parts of political des- 
potism; but nothing was to be expected in the form of liberal 
institutions founded on principle. 

The ancient and the modern forms of political servitude were 
thus combined. The Roman emperors, as I have hinted, main- 
tained themselves simply by military force, in nominal accord- 
ance with the forms of the Republic. Their power—to speak 
in modern terms—was no part of the constitution. The feudal 
sovereigns possessed a constitutional precedence in the Stzite 
which, after the diffusion of Christianity, they claimed by the 
grace of God; but their power, in point of fact, was circum- 
scribed by that of their brother barons. With the firm estab- 
lishment standing armies was consummated a system of 
avowed despotism, paralyzing all expression of the popular 
will, existing by divine right, and unbalanced by any effectual 
in the State. It needs but a glance at the state of 
Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth century to see that, 
notwithstanding the revival and diffusion of letters, the prog- 
ress of the reformation, and the improvement of manners, the 


of 


. 
check 


tone of the people in the most enlightened countries was more 
abject than it had been since the days of the Cmsars. The 
tate of England certainly compared favorably with that of 
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| of his noble vision, what a hope for mankind is blasted! 





any other part of Europe; but who can patiently listen to the Ja: 
guage with which Henry VIII chides and Elizabeth scolds t! 
lords and commons of the Parliament of Great Britain? 

All hope of liberty then seemed lost; in Europe all hope was 
lost. A disastrous turn had been given to the general mov 
ment of things, and in the disclosure of the fatal secret of 
standing armies the future political servitude of man was ap 
parently decided. 

gut 2 change is destined to come over the face of things, 
romantic in its origin as it is wonderful in its progress. <A] 
is not lost; on the contrary, all is saved at the moment whe 
all seemed involved in ruin. Let me just allude to the incident 
connected with this change, as they have lately been describe: 
by an accomplished countryman, now beyond the sea. (Irving’ 
Life of Columbus.) 

About half a league from the little seaport of Palos, in tli 
Province of Andalusia, in Spain, stands a convent dedicated 
to St. Mary. Some time in the year 1486 a poor wayfarin; 
stranger, accompanied by a small boy, makes his appearance 
on foot at the gate of this convent and begs of the porter 
littie bread and water for his child. This friendless strange 
is Columbus. Brought up in the hardy pursuit of a mariner 
occasionally serving in the fleets of his native country—wit! 
the burden of 50 years upon his frame, the unprotected for 
eigner makes his suit to the sovereigns of Portugal and Spai 
He tells them that the broad, flat earth on which we tread is 
round, and he proposes, with what seems a sacrilegious hand 
to lift the veil which had hung, from the creation of the world 
over the bounds of the ocean. He promises by a western cours: 
to reach the eastern shores of Asia—the region of gold and 
diamonds and spices; to extend the sovereignty of Christian 
kings over realms and nations hitherto unapproached and un- 
known, and ultimately to perform a new crusade to the Holy 
Land and ransom the sepulcher of our Savior with the new- 
found gold of the East. 

Who shall believe the chimerical pretension. 
men examine it and pronounce it futile. The royal pilots have 
ascertained by their own experience that it is groundless 
The priesthood have considered it, and have pronounced that 
sentence, so terrific where the Inquisition reigns, that it is 
wicked heresy. The common sense and popular feeling of men 
have been kindled into disdain and indignation toward a 
project which, by a strange new chimera, representec one halt 
of mankind walking with their feet toward the other half. 

Such is the reception which his proposal meets. For a long 
time the great cause of humanity, depending on the discovery 
of this fair continent, is involved in the fortitude, perseverance, 
and spirit of the solitary stranger, already past the time of 
life when the pulse of adventure beats full and high. If, sink- 
ing beneath the indifference of the great, the sneers of the 
wise, the enmity of the mass, and the persecution of a host of 
adversaries, high and low, he give up the thankless pursuit 
dut 
he does not sink. He shakes off his enemies, as the lion shakes 
the dewdrops from his mane. That consciousness of motive and 
of strength which always supports the man who is worthy to 
be supported sustains him in his hour of trial, and at length, 
after years of expectation, importunity, and hope deferred, he 
launches forth upon the unknown deep to discover a new world, 
under the patronage ef Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella! Let us dwell fo: 
a moment on the auspices under which our country was discov 
ered. The patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella! Yes; doubt 
less they have fitted out a convoy worthy the noble temper ot 
the man and the grandeur of his project. Convinced at lengt! 
that it is no day dream of a heated visionary, the fortunate 
sovereigns of Castile and Aragon, returning from their triumph 
over the last of the Moors, and putting a victorious close to a 
war of seven centuries’ duration, have no doubt prepared 2 
expedition of well-appointed magnificence to go out upon this 
splendid search for other worlds. They have made ready, no 
doubt, their proudest galleon to waft the heroic adventurer 
upon his path of glory, with a whole armada of kindred spirits 
to accompany him. 

Alas! from his ancient resort of Palos—which he first visited 
as a mendicant—in three frail barks, of which two were with- 
out decks, the great discoverer of America sails forth on the 
first voyage across the unexplored ocean! Such is the patronage 
of kings. A few years pass by; he discovers a new hemisphere ; 
the wildest of his visions fade into insignificance before the 
reality of their fulfilment; he finds a new world for Castile 
and Leon, and comes back to Spain leaded with chains. Repub- 
lics, it is said, are ungrateful; such are the rewards of mon- 
archies ! 


The learned 
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With this humble instrumentality did it please Providence to | how no longer be said t S I 
epare the theater for those events by which a new dispel unkind was sl 5 
tion of liberty was to be communicated to man. But much is | there was no escay 
et to transpire before even the commencement can be n ade in | of the world ; ‘ 
establishment of those institutions by which this great | shores of the Atlant 
nee in human affairs was to be effected. The discovery | their victims beyond } ’ I 
America had taken place under the auspices of the i this w: ! ‘ | 
most disposed for maritim adventure, and bes plished, w } 
nd a helping arm, such as it was, to the enterprise of the West Hemisphe i 
“ discoverer. But it was not from the same quart sectional and = pe i cus O 
ments of liberty could be introduced into the ne ( tion as t ron 
( upon which I need not dwell, made it impossible cuages, the 1 t tits 
ut political reform should go forth from Spai A ti consanguinit 
hbiect a new train of incidents was preparing family of Euroy 
ter. in all their trials L disaste t 
rhe only real advances which modern Europe had made in | the ocean for a refug l} \ mis of | 
dom had been made in England. The cause of constitu- | of war, of disaster, in every other part of 
tional liberty in that country was persecuted, was subdued, | that they may find a kindred h 
hut not annihilated nor trampled out of being. From the} whom the perilous convulsions 
hoicest of its suffering champions were collected the brave | their thrones, must find Safe retire 
nd of emigrants who first went out on the second, the more | must ! { rt il « s | 
nrecious, voyage of discovery—-the discovery of a land where | the sake of the gr ‘ ) - 
herty and its consequent blessings might be established. } beg them. On : 
\ lute English writer (in London Quarterly Review for Jan- | 1 the first 
1828) has permitted himself to suy that the or es- | aa te 
tablishment of the United States, and that of the colony of And sj in f i 
Botuny Bay, were pretty nearly modeled on the same plan. aoe ; blood 
fhe meaning of this slanderous insinuation is that the United Bee eat 
Stutes were settled by deported convicts, in like manner as } fhis peculiarity of our ] 


New South Wales has been settled by transported felons. It is | ® Misfortune, is in reality 

doubtless true that at one period the English Government was | 2tt nding the settlement of the ¢ nt [t 

in the habit of condemning to hard labor as servants in the from every part of Europ: kit 

colonies a portion of those who had received the sentence of | OWh tonsue and rac Had we been tl el cle 
the Inw. If this practice makes it proper to compare America of any one nation of FE | . 
vith Botany Bay, the same comparison might be made of and intellect 1 dependence that 


England herself before the practice of transportation began, solution of our polit 1 connection had taken ‘ I 


and even now, inasmuch as a considerable number of convicts | sufficient for the great purposes in vie that the ea f 
are nt all times retained at home. In one sense, indeed, we | ments were made by men who had fought the batt! 
might doubt whether the allegation were more of a reproach or |?! England, and who | ! ht 


a compliment. During the time that the colonization of Amer- | stitutional freedom to a region wil 

ica was going on the most rapidly some of the best citizens | (ONS Would prevent their ¢ elopme | 
of England, if it be any part of good citizenship to resist op- | SYmmetry of our si Is 

pression, were immured in her prisons of state or lying at and beautiful peculiaritic that 

the merey of the law. (See Mr. Walsh’s United States and of tl Anglo-Saxon cl eter inhe ! r 
( , 


| 

rreat Britain, sec. 2.) fathers we have an ad { 
Such were some of the convicts by whom America was set- | VY! luable in the character of 1 or the ¢ s 

iled—men convicted of fearing God more than they feared man; Such was the first preparation f 

of sacrificing property, ease, and all the comforts of life to a | Of Which America was to be the theat L] 


sense of duty and the dictates of conscience; men convicted of | England, of a country : 
pure lives, brave hearts, and simple manners. The enterprise | Constitution is best reco d—the > Amer ( 
was led by Raleigh, the chivalrous convict, who unfortunately | Were preter ted 1 
believed that his royal master had the heart of a man and | UNitigated despotism whicl vailed the & 
would not let a sentence of death which had slumbered for | ments, the continu: ! ’ , 
16 years revive and take effect after so long an interval of | late revolt, prevented the education of tl Proy 
employment and favor. But nullum tempus occurrit regi, | exercise of political rights, and in that yl t 
The felons who followed next were the heroic and long-suffer- | into the revoluti nexperi 
ng church of Robinson, at Leyden—Carver, Brewster, Brad 
ford, Winslow, and their pious associates, convicted of wor- | than the foreign yoke they have throw W1 
shiping Goc according to the dictates of their consciences, and | the settlers of America brought ith 
of giving up all—country, property, and the tombs of their | feelings, the political habits a te ci 
fathers—that they might do it unmolested. Not content with | cCrorchments of arbitrary yp. 
aving driven the Puritans from her soil, England next enacted | they were to be oppressed that 
or put in force the oppressive laws which colonized Maryland | the forms of law, it was at lat 
vith Catholics and Pennsylvania with Quakers. Nor was it | State of things—a_ result, perl 
long before the American plantations were recruited by the | Colonial government—tl 
Germans convicted of inhabiting the Palatinate, when the | tion of controy 
) merciless armies of Louis XIV were turned into that devoted | familiar with the wl 
region, and by the Huguenots, convicted of holding what they | Sistance. This formed 
deemed the simple truth of Christianity, when it pleased the | 2nd trained t! 
mistress of Louis XIV to be very zealous for the Catholic faith, | Separation. 
These were followed in the next century by the Highlanders, On the o 
convicted of the enormous crime, under a monarchical govern- | circumstance, but \ 
ment, of loyalty to their hereditary prince on the plains of | « leading incident in the 
Culloden; and the Irish, convicted of supporting the rights of | the est: 


t ! ’ ’ ‘ 1 
Some orf tI in, to Qa domes ’ ona 





i ‘ ‘ 
their country against what they deemed an oppressive external | it cam t 
power. Such are the convicts by whom America was settled. | 1 on the charter ca 
In this way a fair representation of whatsoever was most | land, which had f t] ib 
dluable in European character—the resolute industry of one | « nd nert nt t 


ition, the inventive skill and curious arts of another, the co a regular representat em, | 
se, conscience, principle, self-denial of all—was winnowed | corporatio: t! { of tl 
out by the policy of the prevailing Governments as a precious | will and v f it 
seed wherewith to plant the American soil. By this singular | It was no « 
coincidence of events our country was constituted tl! ] 


asylum of suffering virtue and oppressed humanity It eon} te en ft hi 
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They grew up, as it were, by accident, on 
have named. “A house of burgesses,” 


tions of government. 


the simple foundation I 


says Hutchinson, “broke out in Virginia in 1620,” and, “ al- 
though there was no color for it in the charter of Massachu- 
setts, a house of deputies appeared suddenly in 1634." “ Lord 


Say,” observes the suine historian, “ tempted the principal men 
of Massachusetts to innke themselves and their heirs nobles 
and absolute governors of a new colony, but under this plan 


they could find no people to follow them.” 
At this early period and in this simple, unpretending manner 
was introduced to the world that greatest discovery in political 


science, or political practice, a representative republican sys- 


tem. “The discovery of the system of the representative re- 
public.” says M. de Chateaubriand, “is one of the greatest 
political events that ever occurred.” But it is not one of the 
grentest, it is the very greatest, and combined with another 


principle, to which I shall presently advert. and which is also 
the invention of the United States, it marks an era in human 
affairs, a discovery in the great science of social life, com- 
prred with which everything else that terminates in the tem- 
poral interests of man sinks into insignificance. 

Thus, then, was the foundation laid, and thus was the prep- 
aration commenced, of the grand political regeneration. For 
about a century and a half this preparation was carried on. 
Without any of the temptations which drew the Spanish ad- 
venturers to Mexico and Peru, the Colonies throve almost be- 
yond example, and in the face of neglect, contempt, and perse- 
eution, Their numbers in the substantial middle of 
life increased with singular rapidity ; no materials out of which 
an aristocracy could be formed, no great eleemosynary estab- 
lishinents to cause an influx of paupers. There was nothing 
but the rewards of libor and the hope of freedom, 

jut at length this hope, never adequately satisfied, began to 
turn into doubt and despair. The Colonies had become too 
important to be overlooked ; their government was a prerogative 
too important to be left in their own hands, and the legislation 
the mother country decidedly assumed a form which an- 
nounced to the patriots that the hour at length had come when 
the chains of the great discoverer were to be avenged, the suf- 
ferings of the first settlers to be compensated, and the long- 
deferred hopes of humanity to be fulfilled. 

You need not, friends and fellow citizens, that I should 
dwell upon the incidents of the last great act in the colonial 
drama. This very place was the scene of some of the earliest 
and the most memorable of them; their recollection is a part of 
your inheritance of honor, In the early councils and first strug- 
gles of the great Revolutionary enterprise the citizens of this 
place were among the most prominent. The measures of re- 
sistance which were projected by the patriots of Charlestown 
were opposed but by one individual. An active cooperation ex- 
isted between the political leaders in Boston and this place. 
The bencon light which was kindled in the towers of Christ 
Church, in Boston, on the night of the 18th of April, 1775. 
was answered from the steeple of the church in which we are 
now ussembled., The intrepid messenger who was sent forward 


classes 


ol 


to convey to Hancock aml Adams the intelligence of the ap- 
proach of the British troops was furnished with a horse for 
his eventful errand by a respocted citizen of this place. At the 


close of the following momentous day the British forces—the 


remnant of its disasters—found refuge, under the shades of 
night, upon the heights of Charlestown, and there, on = the 
ever-inemorable 17th of June, that great and costly sacrifice in 
the cause of freedom was consummated with fire and blood. 
Your hilltops were strewed with the illustrious dead; your 


homes were wrapped in flames; the fair fruits of a century 
and a half of civilized culture were reduced to a heap of 
bloody ashes, and 2,000 men, women, and children turned house- 
less upon the world. With the exception of the ravages of the 
19th of April, the chalice of woe and desolation was in this 
munner first presented to the lips of the citizens of Charlestown. 
Thus devoted, as it were, to the cause, it is no wonder that the 
spirit the Revolution should have taken possession of their 
bosoms and been transmitted to their children. The American 
Who, in any part of the Union, could forget the scenes and the 
principles of the Revolution would thereby prove himself un- 
worthy of the blessings which he enjoys; but the citizen of 
Charlestown who could be cold on this momentous theme must 


of 


hear 2 voice of reproach from the walls which were reared on 
the ashes of the 17th of June—a piercing cry from the very 
sods of yonder hill 

The Revolution was at length accomplished. The political 


separation of the country from Great Britain was effected, and 
it now remained to orgunize the liberty which had been reaped 
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on bloody fields—to establish in the place of the 
whose yoke had been thrown off a Government home 
should fulfill the great design of the Revolution and 
the demands of the friends of liberty at large. What m 
perils awaited the step! The danger was great that t 
or too much would be done. Smarting under 
of a distant Government, whose spirit was alien to t! 
ings, there was great danger that the Colonies, in tl 
declaring themselves sovereign and independent States, 
push to an extreme the prerogative of their separate 
ence and refuse to admit any authority beyond the 
each particular Commonwealth. On the other hand, ac! 
their independence beneath the banners of the Cont 
Army, ascribing, and justly, a large portion of thei: 
to the personal qualities of the beloved Father of his C 
there was danger, not less imminent, that those who per 
the evils of the opposite extreme would be disposed t 
too much strength on one general government, and 
perhaps, even fancy the necessity of investing the hero 
Revolution in form with that sovereign power which h 
sonal ascendency gave him in the hearts of his count 
Such and so critical was the alternative which the orgar 
of the new government presented, and on the successful! 
of which the entire benefit of this great movement in 
affairs was to depend. 

The first effort to solve the great problem was made i 
course of the Revolution, and was without success. Th: 
ticles of Confederation verged to the extreme of a Uni 
weak for its great purposes, and the moment the pressu 
the war was withdrawn the inadequacy of this first pr 
of a government was felt. The United States found themse 
overwhelmed with debt, without the means of paying it. 
in the materials of an extensive commerce, they found | 
ports crowded with foreign ships and themselves without 
power to raise a revenue. Abounding in all the element 
national wealth, they wanted resources to defray the ordi 
expenses of government. 

For: a moment, and to the hasty observer, this last efi 
for the establishment of freedom had failed. No fruit 
sprung from this lavish expenditure of treasure and b! 

We had changed the powerful protection of the mother cou: 
into a cold and jealous amity, if not into a slumbering hosti! 
The oppressive principles against which our fathers had sti 
gled were succeeded by more oppressive realities, The bu: 
of the British navigation act was, as operating on the Colon 
remoyed, but it was followed by the impossibility of protect 
our shipping by a navigation law of our own. A stute 
material prosperity, existing before the Revolution, was s 
ceeded by universal exhaustion, and a high and indignant t¢: 
of militant patriotism by universal despondency. 

It remained, then, to give its last great effect to all that 
been done since the discovery of America for the establish: 
of the cause of liberty in the Western Hemisphere, ain 
another more deliberate effort to organize a Government 
which not only the present evils under which the country 
suffering should be remedied but the final design of Provid 
should be fulfilled. Such was the task which devolved on 
statesmen who convened at Philadelphia on the 2d day 
May, 1787, of which Gen. Washington was elected presi: 
and over whose debates your townsman, Mr. Gorham, presi: 
for two or three months as chairman of the committee of 
whole during the discussion of the plan of the Federal ¢ 
stitution. 

The very first step to be taken was one of pain and ree 
The old Confederation was to be given up. What misgi 
and grief must not this preliminary sacrifice have occasi: 
to the patriotic members of the convention! They we! 
tached, and with reason, to its simple majesty. It was w 
then, but it had been strong enough to carry the Colo: 
through the storms of the Revolution. Some of the great | 
who led up the forlorn hope of their country in the hour of 
dearest peril had died in its defense. Could not a little in 
ciency be pardoned to a Union with which France had made 
alliance and England had made peace? Could the proposed 
Government do more or better things than this hid « 
Who could give assurance, when the flag of the old Thirt 
was struck, that the hearts of the people could be rallied 
another banner? 

Such were the misgivings of some of the great men of t! 
day—the Henrys, the Gerrys, and other eminent anti-Fed: 
ists, to whose scruples it is time that justice should be (| 
They were the sagacious misgivings of wise men, the just 1 
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podings of brave men, who were determined not to defraud pos- | (which it found in con n sear y t! 
terity of the blessings for which they had all suffered and for in the possession of the bless I 
ich some of them had fought. i} tional government Anotlhe vol 
rhe members of that convention, in going about the great | American possessions of Sy] 
4c before them, deliberately laid aside the means by which , of moral causes. Nothing but tl t} 
preceding legislators had aimed to accomplish a like work. j it Government like that of Ferd ind 
In founding a strong and efficient Government, adequate to | regions like those whi { ch to the s 
ruising up of 2 powerful and prosperous people, their first | tinent could have sufficed to bring al 
cfep was to reject the institutions to which other Governments against all the obsta s which the sta 
traced their strength and presperity, or had, at least, regarded | opposes at present, to regul 1 liberty 
: the necessary conditions of stability and order. The world ;, When an eminent Bi . { ( 
had settled down into the belief that an hereditary monarch | the emancipation of thi ia 
< necessary to give strength to the executive power. The | istence a new world Wi 
amers of our Constitution provided for an elective Chief | artist who, having tippee fo. 
Magistrate, chosen every four years. Every other country | should boast that he d created t 
had been betrayed into the admission of a distinction of ranks down from the clou But the test 
society, under the absurd impression that privileged orders opinion is the revolution of Greece I 
necessary to the permanence of the social system. The | the friends « liberty af ! and abre 
rs of our Coustitution established everything on the pure | without navies, without « t and 
tural basis of a uniform equality of the elective franchise, | simple channels of ordin: ommunica 
to be exereised by all the citizens at fixed and short intervals. | press—has rallied the Government Ie 
In other countries it had been thought necessary to constitute and favored soil of freedo Pledged to rem 
some one political center toward which all political power | have been driven by the force of publ 3 
should tend, and at which in the last resort it should be exer- | War. Leagued against isc of revolution 
cisml. The framers of the Constitution devised a scheme of | have been compelled to se heii < 
confederate and representative sovereign republics, united in aj the battles of revolt. Dignifying the |} 
happy distribution of powers, which, reserving to the separate | Christian Greece with the title fT ’ are 
Stntes all the political functions essential to local administra- | they have been constrained by the outraged f 
jion nud private justice, bestowed upon the General Govern- | civilized world to bui p in time of pea¢ ’ 
wept those, and those only, required for the service of the | ally, with all his antiquity and all his fi 
hole, the broad shield of the holy alliane Oo a Vs 
Thus was completed the great Revolutionary movement; thus | lent Republic. 
was perfected that mature organization of a free system, This bright prospect may be clow i 
destined, as we trust, to stand forever as the exemplar of Europe, which have reluctantly taken Doe 
popular government. Thus was discharged the duty of our | the field. Some inglorious composition 1 ; 
thers to themselves, to the country, and to the world. man Empire from dissolution at the saer 
The power of the example thus set up in the eyes of the | Greece and the power hurope But | ‘ 
nations was instantly and widely felt. It was immediately | cations of things. The prospect is | ‘ 
made visible to sagacious observers that a constitutional age | eration which comin ad in the West is no 
had begun. It was in the nature of things that where the } to resuscitate 1 rhc appy and long-deserted re 
‘former evil existed in its most inveterate form the reaction | elder world. The hope is not now chime | that 
should also be the most violent. Hence the dreadful excesses | islands, the tlower of the Levant—ithe shores of th 
that marked the progress of the French Revolution and for a | sea around which the associatio of itiqui 
while vlmost made the name of liberty odious. But it is | trated—are again to be brought back to t] ‘ 
not less in the nature of things that when the most indis- | and Christianity. Dlappily, the interest of tt 
putable and enviable political blessings stand illustrated before | of Europe seems to beckon thein ward the ] 
ihe werld—not merely in speculation and in theory, but in| ity. The half-descrted coasts of Syria Meypi 
living practice and bright example—the nations of the earth, | but almost desolated Archipelago, the « i 
in proportion as they have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and | the granary of ancient Rome, seem to « r tl 
hands to grasp, should insist on imitating the example. France | ready refuge for the crowded, starving ite 
clung to the hope of constitutional liberty through 30 years of | of Western Europe. No natural nor pol L obs 
appalling tribulation, and now enjoys the freest constitution | itself to their occupation France h long « 
in Eurepe, Spain, Portugal, the two Italian Kingdoms, and | on Egypt. Napoleon derived the i of 
several of the Gerinan States have entered on the same path. was set down to the unchastened ubitic ‘ 
‘heir progress has been and must be various, modified by cir- | Soldier, from a memoir found in the cabin ‘ 
cumstances, by the interests and passions of Governments and | England has already laid her hand—an arbit 
men, and in some cases seemingly arrested. But their march | lized | Christian hand—on Malta d the Io 
is as sure as fate. If we belie ve uf all in the political re vival Cyprus, Rhodes, and Candia must soon f If 
of Europe, there can be no really retrograde movement in this | the reach of hope that representat Ie 
nuse, and that which seems so in the revolutions of govern- | lished in central Greece and the adjacent 
ment is, like that of the heavenly bodies, a part of their cternal | and with the example o t has here be 
orbit. | much to anticipate that ny g ration 
There can be no retreat, for the great exemplar must stand, | the same beniguant i ee ill 3 tl 
io convince the hesitating nations, under every -reverse, that | 2nd thus fulfill, in the happiest ss i 
the reform they strive at is real, is practicable, is within their | by restoring vilized population to 
reach, Efforts at reform by the power of action and reaction | holy faith. 
may fluctuate, but there is an element of popular strength | Fellow citizens, the evei pages ) 
abroad inthe world stronger than forms and institutions, and | fortune are opening upon us wit ‘ 
daily growing in power. A public opinion of a new kind has | sion. It is 200 years this summer sine ‘ 
arisen among men—the opinion of the civilized world. Spring- | who in 1628 commenced Salem the first se 
ing into existence on the shores of our own continent, it has | chusetts were sent by Goy. Endi ( 1)! 
srown with our growth and strengthened with our strength, | we stand. They found th 0 )) er, « 
till now this moral giant, like that of the ancient poet, marches | ford, had gone before ‘ ‘ 
along the earth and across the ocean, but his front is among the | the numerous and wat SuVils tf 
Stars, The course of the day does not weary nor the darkuess lihe native lords of the soil, these : ( 
of night arrest him. He grasps the pillars of the temple where | rived their title to th n which t 
Oppression sits enthroned, not groping and benighted, like the | degree prepared the 1 the ts « 
strong man of old, to be crushed himself beneath the fall, but | for the main bod ( \I 
trampling in his strength on the massy ruins. | Gov. Winthrop, wito two ft 
Under the influence, I might almost say the unaided influ- } which you it hon ven 
ence, of publie opinion, formed and nourished by our example. | and pitched rin ) { ii 
three wonderful revolutions have broken out in a generation, | day of Jur 130 Mais et 
Phat of France, not yet consummated, has left that country | ef s huts at Sate (| i 
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span of time as the mind ranges over it. A venerable in- 
dividual is living at the seat of the first settlement whose 
life covers one-half of the entire period, the venerable Dr. 
Holyoke, of Salem; but what a destiny has been unfolded before 
our country! What events have crowded your annals! What 
scenes of thrilling interest and eternal glory have signalized 
the very spot where we stand! 

In that unceasing march of things, which calls forward the 
successive generations of men to perform their part on the stage 


e 


of life, we at length are summoned to appear. Our fathers 


have passed their hour of visitation; how worthily, let the 
growth and prosperity of our happy land and the security of 
our firesides attest. Or, if this appeal be too weak to move us, 


let the eloquent silence of vonder famous heights—let the col- 
umn which ts there rising in simple majesty—recall their ven- 
erable forms as they toiled in the hasty trenches through the 
dreary watches of that night of expectation, heaving up the 
ods, where many of them lay in peace and in honor before the 
following sun had set. The turn has come to us. The trial 
of adversity was theirs; the trial of prosperity is ours. Let 
us meet it as men who know their duty and prize their bless- 
ings. Our position is the most enviable, the most responsible, 
vhich men can fill. If this generation does its duty, the cause 
of constitutional freedom is safe. If we fail—if we fail, not 
only do we defraud our children of the inheritance which we 
received from our fathers, but we blast the hopes of the friends 
f liberty throughout our continent, throughout Europe, 
throughout the world, to the end of time. 

History is not without her examples of hard-fought fields, 
where the banner of liberty has floated triumphantly on the 
wildest storm of battle. She is without her examples of a 
people by whom the dear-bought treasure has been wisely 
iployed and safely handed down. The eyes of the world 
are turned for that example to us. It is related by an ancient 
historian (Dio Cassius, Lib. XLVII in fin.) of that Brutus 
who slew Cresar, that he threw himself on his sword after the 
disastrous Battle of Philippi, with the bitter exclamation 
that he had followed virtue as a substance, but found it a name. 
it is not too much to say that there are at this moment noble 
spirits in the elder world who are anxiously watching the prac- 
tical operation of our institutions, to learn whether liberty, 
as they have been told, is a mockery, a pretense, and a curse— 
or a blessing, for which it becomes them to brave the scaffold 
and the scimitar. 

Let us, then, as we assemble on the birthday of the Nation, 
as we gatber upon the green turf, once wet with precious 
blood, let us devote ourselves to the sacred cause of constitu- 
tional liberty. Let us abjure the interests and passions which 
divide the great family of American freemen. Let the rage of 
party spirit sleep to-day. Let us resolve that our children shall 
have cause to bless the memory of their fathers, as we have 


cause to bless the memory of ours. 





The Army Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Monday, March 20, 1916. 


Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, each Member of Congress as 
well as the whole people of the country have for some months 
thought much about the condition of our nutional defenses, and I 
believe most Members have tried to ascertain what were the 
needs and demands on this question and to sanely provide fer 
those needs and bring forth such a measure as would meet the 
approval of the great body of American people who constitute 
the real strength of the Nation. It is not a matter of surprise 
that a question, old as the Government yet comparatively new in 
its demands, because of changed conditions in the affairs of the 
world, should have found the people of the country far from a 
unit as te just what should be done. There have, in the main, 
been two ideas that have engaged the minds of the people since 
the matter was brought pointedly before them a few months ago. 
One idea has been to go to the extreme of military preparedness 
and cumber the country with an Army and Navy exceedingly 
expensive and unreasonably large. The other has been that, 
while it is apparent that our present Army and Navy are hardly 


what they should be, there were no good and sufficient 
why the country should become hysterical and provide s 
Army and Navy as would be unreasonably large. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to note that the great 
Affairs Committee of this House has chosen rather to yy) 
of the reasonable view and have unanimously reported 
that appeals to me to be one worthy of support. The pil! 
as I view it, be a disappointment to those who want a sty 
army of half a million soldiers. It perhaps will not quite 
with the approval of those who believe that no increases xs 
be made. It will, however, provide what appears to be a 
reasonable increase in the Regular Army and at the san 
provide for the organization of a potential forée of trai 
that will meet any reasonable expectation should trou 
It is a matter of much satisfaction to those of us 
hoped for a sane and sensible bill to be brought out, ‘hat 
permitted to support such a bill as I believe this to be, 
report on this bill shows that the country is not now as des 
of defense as many have insisted that it is. In reading 
port of the committee I note that we now have perhaps 
than a million men in this country of military age w! 
had military training. Most of these would be avai 
time of trouble and would form a very formidable basis 
which an army could be mobilized. The report snys 
750,000 modern rifles and 400,000 Kray rifles, which 
tive modern arms. We have muore than 1,000 machine ¢ 
nearly 1,000 field guns of the most modern pattern. The 
cites the further fact that there are stored away in the 
of the country 200,000,000 rounds of ammunition for t) 
guns and nearly a million rounds for the larger ones. It 
be stated in addition to this that the Government has a1 
ammunition factories fully equipped for bringing out 
plies should the emergency require. 

Lieut. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, United States Army, retir 
the hearing before the Military Affairs Committee, among 
things, said as follows: 


Our gun and ammunition factories are manufacturing 
5.000.000 rifle cartridges daily and will be soon capable of 
facturing daily 50.000 artillery shells or even more. As a matt 
fact, there is now being manufactured in our country daily nx 
materials than any two armies now warring against each oth 
using in the same time. 


Continuing, he said: 

Having had much to do with the construction and placing « 
fortifications and inspecting every one along the Atlantic, Pacifi 
Gulf coasts, as well as having had an opportunity of seeing a4 
great armies of the world and many of their strongest fortificatior 
cluding the Dardaneiles 1 am prepared to say that our coasts 
weil defended as the coasts of any country, and with the same 
high-power guns and heavy projectiles. At the time of the Spanis 
we had but a few modern guns mounted. To-day there has 
manufactured and mounted, or piaced ready to be mounted, ap 
mately 1,000 high-power guns—to be accurate, 904 high-power gq 
nearly 500 12-inch mortars, These are better in some respects ft! 
guns that are mounted at the Dardanelles. which have resist: 
most powerful ships of the war of the British and French N: 
practically tesulted in that expedition being a total failure wit 
loss of 125,000 lives and $1,600,000,000 in money. 

In view of these facts it appears to me that while the 
mittee has not provided a bill that will meet with the ap; 
of the ultramilitury advocates, it is such a bill as should 
mand the respect of the great body of the people and we bh: 
that it will, This bill, if I understand it, provides for 
crease of 40,000 in the Regular Army and nationalizes the S 
militia in times of war or times when war appears imminer 

I jike the idea of making the State militia a part of the 
for our military defense. In the first place the militia is 
posed of men and boys from among the great body of people 
in times of peace go about getting the spirit and sentiment 
makes for peace, while the man who does nothing but conti 
talk war, drill, and prepare for war may lose this very ess¢ 
touch that the member of the State guurd haus. Then agai! 
pay that is allowed the militia, when compared with the p 
would require to keep that same number of men in the Rez 
Army, is but nothing. It appears to me thut it is but payin: 
uctual expense that the State guard gves to in getting to 
from his place of drill, and is not 2 pay for his patriotic ser 
that he renders when he prepares himself to be a unit in th: 
fense force of the Nation. We do not keep him as a burcde: 
producing and consuming people of the country, but rather 
him such pay as will assist him in his drill and prepar: 
While on the other hand, the Regular soldier, useful and es 
tial to a certain number, necessarily lives in a sphere that 
vents his coming in close contact with the great body of peo 
and thus se may come to cultivate the military rather than | 
civie ideals, which military ideals, I believe, in a republic, s! 
not be encouraged to the extent of creating and maintainin: 
great Regular Army in time of peace. 





—— ee a 


Mr. Speaker, there may be those who would like to see this 
country at war with some other country. 
who would. I have here and there read opinions in certain 
newspapers that would seem to justify such a course, and the 
reasons given did not appeal to me, nor will they appeal to the 
ereat body of American people who desire only to be allowed to 
exert their energies along the avenues of peace with all man- 
kind. All over this fair land to-day the men and women who 
sre engaged in making homes, educating children, and teaching 
the principles of justice, humanity, and Christianity are pray- 
ing that we may go on in peace and devoutly hoping that the 
blighting touch of war may be spared our land forever. I am 
one of those who have not been impressed with the claims of 
those who believe that great preparation for war insures us 
against war. I can not persuade myself that our danger of a 
conflict with any of the first-class nations of the world is prob- 
able at any time in the near future. Iam rather of the opinion 
that when the war god has taken his frightful toll from the 
broken und bleeding nations of Europe reason will again be 
enthroned and a long period of peace ensue. It appears to me 
that to believe otherwise is to forsake much of the faith that 
haus gone far to make us a great people; but, believing this 
as I sincerely do, I would not neglect so important a matter as 
to make a reasonable and rational provision to repel any hostile 
people who would dure to do us harm or interfere with our 
purpose to be a free people, fully determined to enjoy the bless- 
ings of free government even, if need be, at the expense of 
fighting for that liberty as did our fathers. My position ex- 
actly stated is that I want to be ready to meet trouble if it 
comes, but I do not want to be so ready as to invite it. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not represent a people who are for peace at any 
price. They have neither preached nor practiced that code. 
They believe that past wars of this Republic have been waged 
for the high purpose of establishing or extending liberty. If 
the time ever comes when the institutions of this Republic 
that have come to us as a heritage from martyrs are threatened, 
millions of men will rush to their defense with guns in their 
hands. But who is there now to threaten us? The great na- 
tions of Europe are practically all engaged in a death grapple, 


out of whieh they must come bruised and chastened. They 
have dissipated their men, their resources, their energies. They 


wi'l be busied for long years binding up the wounds they have 
made and building up the devastation they have wrought. 
it rensonable that they should seek trouble with a people who 
look upon their present misfortune in pity rather than in anger? 
I fer one shall not expect that to happen. I know the great 
masses of people of this country, when this war over there shall 
cease, would rather see our merchant ships start for their ports 


with food and raiment and money to help them than to see our | 
battleships called into action te engage any of them in war. | 


I can not eseape the conviction that much of the hysteria in this 
country over eur stute of unpreparedness is not warranted. 


Is | 


' 
| 
j 
| 
} 


I hope there are none | 


either by the present state of our armaments or the conditions | 


that confront us from abroad. I do not want to say that all of 


the noise is made by the shipbuilders, the munition makers, | 


and the thousands of other concerns that fatten from pre- 


paredness eontracts, which have found the time opportune to | 


frighten our people. I am, however, of the opinion that if the 
voices of these profit seekers could be silenced for a little while 


that the tumult would subside to that extent: that the voice of | 


reuson could be heard and we could go along making those 
rational prepurations for such an adequate defense as sanity 
demands. 





Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In tue Howse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 15, 1916. 
Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, we are to witness to-day 
one of the greatest acrobatic feats ever displayed by a political 
party in this country. As an example of lightning changes and 


high and lofty tumbling it stands without a precedent in the 
administration of party affairs since the birth of this Nation. 


We here see the spectacle of the Democratic Party about to | 


abandon and repudiate its great paramount principle of a com- 
petitive tariff. of virtual free trade, and compelled by its own 
acts to recognize the great Republican principle of protection. 





at - 
himself and his part } 
taken here to-day shows thx ‘ 
the tariff program of the Det | 
el tment o Rey 
utter helplessness and hopeles Ss tl 
with. 
The visi mary views « f the Pre lent « { { 
his oft- xpressed prophecy that a sweepil 
would surely result in a sweeping red 
living, have come to naught Failure is beir 
fisen] policy of the present adm str ( het t 
} acts and its own admissions Where three ve: 
very same body, over on the D ocratic si ( 
wresent Members of this House were hol! 
for free sugar. shouting that it was a “ tax 
breakfas* table we find them now meekly 
up fo preserve the duty on suga ] 
face upon their whole tariff pol 
certificate of recommendation to tl 
the protective syste The De I . 
to-day is suvying to the country that tl RR i} n | 
been right and that it has been wro It < 
weakness and a record vc i f its I 
on the country that it has be¢ evislating for 1 aint 
not for the real. 
It admits its position has bee an 
which leaves no construction except that it has be 
all. It points out that while the | y | oO 
me industry it has neglected all others which have b¢ 
larly affected. Iam in favor of ft] pass f 
standing the fact that it will receive the s ort 
cratic friends. It is an orphan Repub isch ile 
cast off and which has come back to us in bad con 
a Republican prodigal, which has come back to 
sinite the party that tried to dest t I 
company. I was in hopes the mocratic Party 
| of the United States, and the leaders of the Hou 
of the Chamber would be wise enough, patri ‘ 
| public-spirited enough to bring back to the Hi 
that would wipe out the unf inate, 1 An 
nesslike provisions of the lerwood bill ft ts oj 
graph to its closing words. I wus in hopes that t 
destroying nonrevenue-producing failure v dl be | 
and be embalmed and forever laid away. But I ( 
| disappointment. I find that only on hedule, tl 
|} sugar, something that will leave pleasant tas ‘ 
mouths of our politica: opponer has al | 
ward. Sut it is something. It shows while De 
fiscal policy can not be reformed in its entirely 
beginning to see the light and that if s he to 
itself Republican doctrine, on the installment plan 
eal ills and its financial suffering 
The putting of sugar on the free t M 1, 1916 
the plan and policy of the Underwood bill the D 
Party, not only was a blow at the greut | ers 
this country, which was practically in the hands of th 
of the United States and which repre ted an ir 
$100,000,000, but it actually placed this great ndu 
| portant and necessary commodity of the Ameri | 
rectly in the hands of the Sugar Trust and gave t 
lute monopoly of the business. Republican prot 
| tered and developed the beet-sugar industry and t 
| competition, which prevented the Sugar Trust fro 
and squeezing the publie. In 17 States of the [ 
means of constructing 77 great beet-sugar refineri 
resented an outlay of $100,000,000. These ind 
by Armerican capital, operated Ameri 
were owned by American citizens 
Since the Underwood tariff bill was ena: nto | 
22, 1913, there has not been constructed ; @ 
finery in the United States, but down in ¢ S 
with the prospect of free sugar next Mua ‘ “ 
and the profits greater, have built 20 new refineries 
were constructed in 1915. They ‘ erected be 
Trust knew that the free-sugar pro on « he | 
meunt the death of the beet-s : nidlustt in the | 
With free sugar the trust would absolutely dot 
ean market. The labor cost in refining mn 
with the low wages paid, is about one th I ( 
for converting raw into refined sugar, wl in the bee 
| industry if is 22 ec its per pound So that the : } 
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clusion, sudgs 


| 


ir produced by cheap tabor, free of duty, must, of | 
ecessity, destroy the great beet-sugar industry of this country. 
But Providence and a depleted Treasury have forced the Demo- | 
Party intervene. ‘The policy of the Republican Party 

s been seized upon to help rescue our political foes from their 
financial dilemma. A great industry has been saved and pre- 
erved, which in a few years, under wise legislation by the Re- | 
publican Party, would have made us the greatest sugar-producing 


tie to 


yuntry on the face of the earth, and which would have made us 
nh times of peace or war absolutely independent of foreign- | 
xrown sugar. Tests made by former Secretary of Agriculture | 
Wilson show that 2 


274,000,000 acres of lands in this country were 
uvailable for producing the sugar beet. Protecting our industries 
spells preparedness in both peace and war. 

During the past 14 years beet sugar increased in production 
from 40,000 to 760,000 tons, while the price of granulated sugar 
has been reduced to the consumers of the country 85 cents per 
hundred pounds. This means a saving of $68,000,000 a year 
to the people of this country. This is one of the fruits of pro- 
tection in one industry alone. It explodes the fallacy of Democ- 
racy, that the “ tariff is a tax,” or that it has ever enhanced the 
value of a single article to the consumer. It explodes the 
Wilson theory that the tariff was responsible for the high cost 

living, and to-day, the action being taken by the Democrats 
f this House, places the stamp of approval upon the past fiscal 
history of the Republican Party and the votes of the Members 
of this House on the other side of this Chamber, indorses the 
policy of protection and uphold the righteousness and neces- 
sity of this great cardinal American principle. 

President Wilson has learned from experience that ‘ whet- 
ting wits” and seeing who has the “best brains” under free 
trade does not create business or provide revenue to run the 
Government, but, on the contrary, that such a policy is ruinous 
to our business, throws labor out of employment, cripples and 
curtails our industries, and bankrupts our Treasury. Such a 
policy has compelled the Democratic Party in a time of profound 
peace to levy “war taxes” and to place other additional tax 
burdens directly on the backs of the American people, something 
unheard of in the history of the Republican Party. Yet, in 

pite of all these added taxes, the administration finds itself run- 
ning behind millions in the matter of meeting the running ex- 
penses of the Government, and still other additional burdens 
must be levied on the people. 

I am glad that even in the closing hours of this Democratic 
administration, just previous to the time when it is to be re- 
moved from power by the votes of the American people, that it has 
at least had a “ death-bed repentance ” on its tariff policy. That 
igain it has repudiated its policy of the past and shifted its views 
upon another great issue. With three years in power, not only 
its Chief Executive but the party in Congress itself has wobbled 
or side-stepped practically every potent issue it stood for on the 
saltimore platform. It has not taken a long period to show up 
the Democratic Party in all its hypocrisy or to demonstrate 
its failures and its fallacies. Stripped of its last great issue, 
it is to-day making a spectacle of itself and displaying such an 
element of governmental weakness that it is signing its own 
death warrant politically, and serving notice on itself that it 
must vacate March 4, 1917. 

To-day the Democratic Party has given the policy of protee- 
tion an indorsement of which the voters of this country will 
take heed. It means that once more the people of this land will 
turn to a reunited Republican Party; the party that stands for 
something; that believes in the upbuilding of American industry 
and American labor; the party that stands for progress, protec- 
tion, prosperity, the hum of industry, and the full dinner pail; 
the party that will bring to this country peace, contentment, 
efficiency, economy, and Nation-wide happiness. 


of 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Or 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, Mareh 21, 1916. 


Mr. BRITT. My. Speaker, in this House we sometimes do 
our work cheerily, sometimes indifferently, and sometimes even 
unwillingly, but I believe every Member here will vote for this 
bill with a joyous pride and with a swelling of patriotic fervor, 
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For my own part, no other measure since I have been a 
ber of this House has so completely enlisted all my sympat 
so strongly challenged my unqualified support. 
here may be but little above the trivial, 
fleeting in its nature, but somehow I believe 
around this measure a great and powerful national 
With its passage we launch upon a new career among 
nations of the earth, we begin a new epoch in American 
tory. It is indeed a measure of tremendous importance. Ani! 
it is infinitely greater in promise than in provision, for | 
lieve it is the beginning of a sound military policy, one that 

be adequate to the protection of our lives, our liberties 

our institutions. This bill is admirably drawn. It show; 
hands of master draftsmen. It is not only great in sul 
matter, it is fine in phrase and singularly direct in purpos 
I wish personally to thank each member of the Committe: 
Military Affairs for the time, the pains, and the care which ¢| 
have given to the preparation of this bill. 

Ane yet, with all my heart, I wish they had gone further. [| 
would gladly vote for a larger Infantry, for a stronger Cav::! 
for a more powerful Field Artillery, for better coast defens 
and especially for better provision for the National Guard 
My only objection is that the defensive forces raised by the bil} 
are not large enough, but, having caught the step, I feel 
assured that we shall from year to year make the necess: 
additions to every arm of our national forces. 

And, Mr. Speaker, we have commenced none to early. Inde« 
we nay yet rue the lateness of the hour. We all love peace 
all seek peace, and our unending prayer is that it may abid 
with us, but we are living in a strangely confused world. \\ 
are amid the play of forces—political, racial, economic, mora} 
and religious—which we can not ourselves control. We are 
part of the newly adjusting world. We may any day be call 
upon to justify our right to a place under the sun. Man is still 
a fighting animal. His primal instinct for prey is yet a part « 
him. Civilization, that thin veneer that hides our 
nature, has not yet been able to lift us above imbruing our 
hands in human blood. The teachings of the Christ, with al! 
their sweet influences, with all their healing efficacy, have not 
in 20 long centuries, brought to the world the universal brother 
hood of man. True, man’s nature changes, and changes f 
the better, but it is only by slow and imperceptible advances 
such as the Psalmist had in mind when he said, “A thousand 
years in the sight of the Lord are but as yesterday when 
is past and as a watch in the night.” Personally we are no 
larger, no taller, no more comely than when Phidias firs 
chiseled the human form in stone, 2,300 years ago. Intelle: 
tually, while more efficient, more variously cultivated, we are 
nevertheless no keener, ro more profound than when Aristotle 
taught the Greeks, 2,400 years ago. And, even more, we can 
not tell how much better we are morally than were the men 
of Israel when David sang and Solomon wrote, 3,000 years ago. 

In preparing for the national defense, we ought to take into 
account what we have to defend, our national policies, and thi 
strength of our probable enemies. 

Let us, for a moment, inquire whether we have anythi! 
worth defending, worth living for, or worth dying for. 

First, we have the continental United States, with its 8,000 
000 square miles of rich and smiling lands, teeming with th: 
best that God has permitted the earth to produce, a precious 
heritage from our fathers, sealed with their blood on a thou 
sand battle fields; its 100,000,000 of people, with their lives 
and liberties in our keeping; its sweet memories and glorious 
traditions, reaching far beyond the Revolution, its vast heap 
of $150,000,000,000 of resplendent wealth; its monuments ot 
beauty and galleries of art; its churches and religious institu 
tions; its schools and colleges; its literature that has enriched 
the world; and its inventions that have given wings to thought 
and arms to industry. 

Far to the south of us, under tropical suns, we have the 
Isthmian Canal, that mighty enterprise of $400,000,000, the 
crowning workmanship of the world, by which we have wedded 
the two oceans, separated from the beginning of time, and 
cut the globe’s distance in twain, constructed for the welfare 
of mankind, and for the neutrality of which we have given 
pledges to the world. 

Away to the northwest w- have Alaska, that boundless tric 
of 600,000 square miles of undeveloped treasure land, rich in 
gold, silver, fuel, and forest, those prime necessaries of man- 
kind, our hope for the coming years when our homeland 
cut over and burrowed into and wasted away by the scrambling 
masses of our crowded population. 

We have, too, our great historic foreign policies, the Monroe 
doctrine, by which, for a hundred years, we have guaranteed 
republican government to the 20 Central and South American 
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Republics; the maintenance and defense of the Panama Canal, | 
nd the guaranty of its neutrality; the exclusive of undesir- 
able Asiatic citizens; and, lastly, the preservation of the open 
door in China. 

These are the peoples, the institutions, the traditions, the 


policies, and the possessions of which God has made us his 
toeper, and it is a task worthy of the noblest efforts and the 
bravest defense of men who, though they love peace, are yet 
I of bleod and iron in defense of home and native land. 
One hundred and thirty-six years ago Washington laid down 
wxim that no nation can be trusted further than it is 


bound by its own interests, and all history confirms this truism 
Trenties are but “pieces of paper,” 
understandings count for naught when they clash with the greed 
nd ambition of nations. Our position in the world is suddenly 
changed. We are no longer protected by a remote isolation. 
Steam and electricity have destroyed all distance. The nations 
of the earth have moved together and live in speaking range. 
The oceans now make war vastly more easy instead of more 
difficult. A quarter million soldiers can be brought across the 
Atlantic in 10 days, and across the Pacific in 30 days. The 
diplomatic, commercial, and social relations of the nations are 
hbewilderingly complex, and the points of collision are constantly 
increasing. Weare in the whirl of the vertex, and from it there 
is no escape. But we can yet play the part of noble men of a 
creat Nation. 

Are we likely to be attacked by any great nation of the world? 
No one ean tell. But we know that Washington’s maxim is | 
true. We hear the crash of falling timbers among the nations 
of Europe. We behold the world bristling with martial airs. 
‘The race stands aghast at its own madness. We can not foresee | 
the events of a day. We know that all Europe fell to pieces 
overnight. To-morrow we may be in the whirlwind of war. 

We are not loved by Germany, whatever we may hear to the | 
coutrary. She hates our Monroe doctrine because, as she says, 
it makes us virtual overlords over all Central and South Amer- 
ica, one-half of the unexploited globe, while she is without a 
field for the display of her genius or an outlet for her surplus 
population. Nor does she like our commercial rivalry, or our 
foreign trade in the munitions of war, the benefit of which she, 
because of her military misfortunes, can not shure equally with 
her enemies. 

Japan, although we first introduced her- to the family of 
nations, cherishes two festering grievances against us, our tak- 
ing the Philippine Islands at her very gateway, and clearly } 
within her sphere of influence, and our refusal to admit Japa- 
nese immigrants to our shores on equal terms with immigrants 
from the other favored nations of the world. 

Nor is the future secure as to England. Although at peace 
with us for the last hundred years, yet when the time comes, 
as it surely will come, when we shall dispute her right to the 
supremacy of the seas, she will then appeal to the inexorable | 
law of self-interest, and the world will see that blood is not | 
thicker than water. 

Our position, then, should be that of the just man armed for 
battle. We should seek no quarrel with any nation and should | 
suffer no wrong from any quarter. We should demand our 
every right and should comply with our every obligation. 

This is not a party measure. It transcends all party consid- 
erations. It is not the measure of the President of the United | 
States, or of the Secretary of War, or of the majority, or of 
the minority. It is the concrete and harmonious voice of the 
American people, demanding through their chosen Representa- | 
tives that this Congress shall make ample preparation for the | 
defense of their lives, their liberties, their property, and the 
sacred institutions bequeathed to them by their forefathers. 


en.entes are useless, and 





The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, in casting my vote against 
tabling the McLemore resolution I am voting against a subter- 
fuge, a trick, an unwarranted attempt on the part of the Demo- 
cratic majority to dodge responsibility. The question that they | 
have arbitrarily thrust before us is not a discussion of the | 


merits or de 
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In so much haste was the Democratic major to table the 
olution that they paid no attention 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, a 
pleted their record performance they 


resolution which declared that the 


ity 
the 
nd when they had com- 
had “l to table 


sinking an armed 


crore res to 


vot 


of 


( ‘ONG R ESSION AL R ‘ECORD. 


{ 


amendment | 


a | 
mer- | 


chantman with a loss of American lives would be a cause for | 
war. This amended resolution contained the gist of the Presi- 
lent’s position, yet in their haste to get under cover, in their 
ivid eagerness to avoid a record vote which would have been | 
frank, clear, and open, they put themselves in the ridiculous | 


position of voting, presumably upon the orders of the President, 
in a manner directly opposite to the position which the Presi- 
dent wished them to take. 

The purpose of the parliamentary jockeying 
MeLemore resolution before the House, 
is equally insincere. 

If a triumph for the administration consists of forcing a 
recalcitrant majority to side-step a question of such tremendous 


which places the 
so that it may be tabled, 


importance, it is easy to see the adminstration needs little 
with which to grace such an occasion. How many ruinous 


| standing 


victories like this will it take to open the people's eyes! 
A vote against tabling the resolution is a protest -against 
deceit, subterfuge, parliamentary trickery, and an utter failure | 


on the part of the majority te rise to the great responsibility 
which the President’s request has placed upon them. But—and 
here is the crux of the whole fiasco—the Member who votes to 
table the McLemore resolution will be in a position to go before 


his constituents and say that a vote to table was not a vote 
against, oh my, no! or in favor of warning, oh, no! as the 


political exigencies of 
stable character of 


dictate. 
in keeping 


his constituency may 
the vote is possibly 


The un- 


with the | 


mobile character of an administration position which possesses | 


an incomparable agility. 

In asking for a vote of confidence the President 
gress to vote blindly, 
furnished, that body with information. Admit that the Presi- 
dent should handle the diplomatic relations of our country, but 
when he asks the Representatives of the people to commit them- 
selves on a matter so important, surely he should not expect 
them to vote without knowledge and without information. 

The firmness which the administration so valiantly parades 
at this time, is but a part of the belated program which it has 
displayed and which has subjected our entire foreign. relations 


to the charge of always being too late. 
It was “too late”? when a firm stand might have halted the 
war at its outset. It advertised a policy of nonresistance at a 


time when to do so invited the very troubles which now beset 
Had it shown the firmness which it now assumes at the 
outset of the European war, had it locked the barn door before 
the horse was stolen and not afterwards, our course would have 
been clear. Europe wants no trouble with us and has wanted 


us. 


none. A firm course would have obviated the difficulty at the 
outset. Every step made by this administration in its handling 
of our foreign policy has been an effort to remedy the error 


which sins of omission or commission had previously invited. 
On one day the administration devotes itself to scrambling the 
situation, and the next day is devoted to the pleasant task of 
unserambling it. 

The present of the armed belligerent merchantmen 
which the President caused to be raised in Congress would 
probably never have come up had it not been for the communi- 
cation made by the President through his Secretary of State, 
Lansing, in which he opened the entire question and apparently 
assumed the position of the German contention, wherein he 
said, on January 18, 1916: 


The use of submarines, 
parison of 


issue 


however, has changed these relations. Com- 
the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine shows 
that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, is 
almost defenseless 1n point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for 
offense against the submarine. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable 
nrrangement if it would be agreed by the opposing belligerents that 
submarines should be caused to adhere strictiy 
national law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and 
passengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of 
war, and that merchant vessels of belligerent naticnality should be 
prohibited from carrying any armament whatever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditionai declarations by 
the belligerent Government I do so in full conviction that each Govern- 


and reciprocally just 


ment will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving the lives 
of innocent people rather than the insistance upon doubtful tegal 


rights which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

I would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration, conditioned upon their enemies 
making a similar declaration. 


Almost the next day the administration was “on again, off 
again,” and endeavoring to get out of a ticklish situation by 
placing the responsibility upon the Members 


asked Con- | 
since he did not furnish, and never has | 











own party, who, forsooth, were merely expressing opinions in 
loyalty to his opinions, as set forth by his Seeretary of State 

With such a record of ineptness, of instability, of wabbli: 
uncertainty, it is not strange that the administration l 
hesitate to insist upon the “full and free” discussion whic it 
asked for, for purposes of publicity only, and to put over in 
the confusion the idea that it was Congress, instead of his own 
Secretary of State, that was tying his hands, and should pr 
that the debate be confined to the four-hour discussion of the 
parliamentary method of handling the situation rather th; 
a discussion of the situation itself. 





she lit 


Standing by the President is a splendid attitude to take; it 
is the usual and unquestionable attitude for any patriot; but 


the tabling of the McLemore resolution has nothing to do with 
by the President. 

The country would benefit by 
tion upon its merits. 


the discussion of this resvly- 
Its significance -vould be complete were 


the Members privileged to vote on the resolution directly, snd 
I therefore believe it my patriotic duty to cast my influence 
toward securing them that privilege and vote against tabling 
| the resolution. 
The Military Establishment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
NT ’ ’ ? 
HON. JOHN M. MORIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Ix tue House REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 20, 1916. 
Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Kaun, of California, to increase the 


to the rules of inter- | 


“4 | that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States 
of Congress of its | America and to the State of — 


Regular Military Establishment to 220,000. I regret that the 
amendment does not provide for 250,000 men, which I would 
gladly support. I agree with Maj. Gen. Wood that we should 
have an adequate regular force of at least 220,000 men just as 
soon as possible to meet emergencies that may arise in the near 


future, which force might be reduced somewhat in strength, so 
far as troops within the continental United States is concerned, 


for the sake of economy. When we have an adequate and wel! 
trained reserve this reduction need not exceed 15 per cent of 
the full war strength of the regular military organization. 


The Military Establishment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HENRY I. EMERSON, 
OF OHIO, 


In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 21, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
amendments, which will be introduced to the Hay bill. 

The executive committee of the National Guard Association 
of the United States recommends the following amendments to 
section 23 of House bill 12766, together with the reasons therefor: 

Amend, on line 22, page 48, by substituting for the period a 
comma, and adding the following words: 
and shall have the status of Federal soldiers, within the meaning of 


section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States whenev: 
ordered into the service of the United States by 


HON. 


the President: Pr 








vided, That commissioned officers shall take and subscribe to th: 
lowing oath of office: 
STATE OF ————, county of ————, ss: 

a = , do hereby solemuly swear that I will support nd 
defend the ( Constitution of the United States and the constitution of the 
State of — against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 1 will 


bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I take. this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office of - 

in the National Guard of the United States and of the State of ——-—, 
upon which I am about to enter, so help me God. 


And provided further, That enlisted men shall take and subscril» 


0 
the following oath of enlistment: 
I do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this ——— day 


of ———, 19—,, as a soldier in the National Guard of the United States 
and of the State of , for the period of three years in active service 
and three years in the reserve under the conditions prescribed by law 
unless sooner discharged by proper authority. And I do solemnly sw wae 
o 
, and that I will serve them honestly 



















































































nd faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever, and th Iw 
»bey the orders of the President of the United States and of 1 
of the State of ——, and of the officers app: dl ‘ yy 
» law and the rules and Articles of War. 

Amend, by substituting for the period, on line 16 Ol d 
adding the following words: 

Provided, That when ordered into the active service of the I nited 
States the National Guard shall be taken as organized, by regiments 
rigades, divisions, er independent and separate organizations as 
quota of each State, Territory, or the District of Colu r maj 





tion thereof, may require, including all regimental, 
vision staff officers authorized by law and lations f res 
¢ units of the Regular Army. 
ARGUMENT. 
The proviso recommended above as an amendment to this 


section is necessary to protect the interests of those men who 
nay qualify under the provisions of this act for the command 
of authorized units, be they divisions, brigades, regiments, or 
companies. ‘The justice of this principle has been recognized in 
all measures concerning the use of the National Guard for 
federal purposes that have been submitted for the considera- 
tion of Congress in recent years and has been conceded as just 
snd fair by the War Department authorities. 


Amend, by substituting a colon for the period at the end of 
paragraph 30, and adding the following: ° 

Provided, That there shall be appointed in each State an adjutant 
ceneral, who shall be an officer of the National Guard with rank of 
brigadier general. The office of the adjutant general shall be the 
office of record and administration for the militia of each State, except 


when such militia has been called into the service of the United States 
In addition to his duties as prescribed by the laws of such State, such 
1djutant general shall make such returns and reports to the Secretary 
of War. at such times and in such form as the latter shall from til 

to time prescribe. The adjutant general shall be appointed from 
among Officers on the active list of the National Guard of their respec- 
tive States who shall have had not less than five years’ prior service 
as commissioned officers of the National Guard or in the Regular 
Army, or both combined: Provided further, That the adjutants general 


of the Territories and of the District of Columbia shall be appointed 


by the President with such rank and qualifications as he may deem 
proper, 
ARGUMENT. 
In the tentative militia code submitted to the Military Com- 


mittees of Congress by this committee, the above 
umendment appeared as section 14. 

Tt has been suggested that the said section 14 was not made 
a part of the House bill because it was felt that by prescribing 
qualifications for the adjutants general Congress would in a 
measure be restricting the field of selection of the governors 
from which this office may be filled, and that in some States 
the office of adjutant general has come to be considered as a 
political rather than a military office. On the other hand, it 
may be that the House committee was influenced in this matter 
by a belief that the force authorized to be organized under this 
act could be more effectively federalized and centrally con- 
trolled under a system of administration which would enable 
the War Department to deal directly with commanding officers 
troops rather than through the adjutants general the 
several States. 

It is the opinion of this committee, however, that neither of 
these presumptions are sound. Dealing with the first, it will 
be reealled that the Chief of the Division of Militia 
his testimony before the House committee stated that the 
suecessful administration of militia affairs had been seriously 
interfered with and hampered by lack of uniformity in rank, 
tenure of office, and the prescribed duties of the adjutants 
general in the several States and Territories. It has also been 
established beyond question that efficient military administra- 
tion has been interfered with by the fact than in many in- 
stances political considerations enter into the filling of this 
office. The fact must not be lost sight of that under existing 
State constitutions and laws the office of adjutant general is 
provided for and recognized, and that this officer has important 


of ot 
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Affairs in } 


functions to perform, in connection with the administration of | 


military affairs within a State, including the disbursement of 


funds appropriated by the State legislatures for the support of | 


the National Guard, and that the existing Federal law provides 
and requires that there shall be an adjutant general in each 
State. If it is thus established that there must be an adjutant 
veneral in each State, obviously great military advantage would 
result from the exercise of the power of Congress to regulate, 
a matter of organization, the rank, tenure of office, and 
qualifications of those who may be appointed as adjutants gen- 
eral, and this is what is recommended. Thus there may be 
established such conditions, uniferm throughout the whole 
United States, as will insure the filling of the office of adjutant 
seneral within each State by the appointment of 
person who has had reasonable military training 


as 


a competent 
and experience. 
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SPEECH 


HON. ROYAL C-. 


OF P il 


In rue Hovuse ot 


JOHNSON, 
So] DAKOTA, 


REPRESENTATI 


IVES, 


Tue sday, January >, 19) 

The House in Committee of the Wh Hou 
had under eonsideration the bill (LH. R. 7617 i 
tary of Agriculture, on behalf of the United St ‘ iin 
cases, aid the States in the constru r nd mai t 
roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Cha i I ‘ 
expected to speak upon this measure apm | iting HK) OOO 
for the construction of rural post roads the 1 
until I listened to the inspiring and p: ( 
| gentleman from New York, Mr. H In | ‘ 
called attention to the fact that some of ft opm { 
measure apparently based their opposition on the faet 
represented city districts, which did not receive b f 
law, and called attention to the fact that no purt « 
could receive any help without a correspon ! fit to 
other part. He said, “Any man who has lived in 
New York, who has grown up with its commercial : 
advancement. must look to the East, to the Wes Nie 
and to the South,” and I agree with him that no Me 
body can afford to oppose this measure | use it « 
rectly appear that his district will receive direct be 
there is no East. no West, no North, : » S 
measure which will benefit one s on of 
benefits every citizen. 

I desire, however, to call the e 
fact that, in addition to the indires 
which the measure will have, it | have « ct ¢ 
their pocketbooks. Any measure h will nel t 
tion or to lessen the cost o i final i be 
citizen, and the lowering of indire 
as the lessening of direct taxes 
lower an indirect commercial t 
tuents in the city of Ne Yor} 

It has been estimated that of 
citizen, from 10 to 25 per cent of it 
portation of food, clothing, and t t | 
transportation tax is added by t ro ( I 
adds a proportionate share ind 
Sumer. Lower this t and you 
will tend to lower it : ili the b I ‘ 
gentleman from Illi s [MM 
Saturday that 

Statistics show tPat it < 
farm products in the t ted Stat J 
they have good roads, it c« s 
account of bad roads of 17 

And the statistics bear out his statement 

The gentleman from North Carolina [M ] 


effect, that farm products must be transport 
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roads an average distance of about 9.4 miles before being 
served up as food for our city population, or to provide raw 
material for running our factories—and his statement is borne 
out by the statistics. If the consumer is paying an excess of 
i7 cents per ton per mile for 9.4 miles for each ton of food 
products, he is paying 8 cents per hundred pound: more than 
he would pay if we had a comprehensive system of good roads. 
Concretely, then, he is paying about 8 cents per hundred 
pounds more for wheat flour f-om the great Northwest than he 
would pay if the farmer who hauled that wheat could secure 
good roads over which to haul it, and this 8 cents is paid 
by the consumer as a part of the cost of production, exactly 
the same as if it were rail transportation. In other words, the 
consumer should pay just as much attention to the cost of 
wagon transportation as he does to railroad rates, because one 
affects his pocketbook just as much as the other, and the cost 
of transportation will never be as low as it should be in this 
country until we have a comprehensive system of good roads. 
Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman if ‘he 
thinks that this bill now being discussed by the House will 


vive the country a comprehensive system of good roads? 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not know; but in 
my opinion it would be a start toward giving the country a 


comprehensive system of good roads. 

A slight study of this bill demonstrates the fact that the 
Roads have given much of their time to an at- 
tempt to devise a fair and equitable scheme of division of the 
funds appropriated among the different States and Territories, 
taking into consideration in each State the population, the 
per cent of population to the total population of the United 
Stntes, the number of rural free-delivery routes, the aggregate 
length of such routes in every State, the number of star routes, 
the aggregate length of star routes, and the per cent of total 
miles of rural free-delivery and star routes in each State to the 
total of such routes in the United States. 

Under an estimate of the committee, the State of South 
Dakota would receive from the Federal Government under this 
bill the sum of $337,406. and, although the minority report of 
the committee objects to the allotment to the States of South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, and certain other Western 
States because of the small population in such States. I am 
of the opinion that the allotment is fair, taking into considera- 
tion the mileage of rural free-delivery routes in such States. 
It is true that it may be necessary to amend the constitution 
~ some of the States to secure the benefits in this act, but I 

nll not enter into 9 discussion of the legal questions involved, 

is those questions are for the people of each State to determine 
nab have no part in the deliberations of this body. 

I would call attention to the fact, however, that no particular 
kind of a State highway commission is required and there seems 
to be nothing in the law to prevent State highway commissions 
from operating through the county authorities, or through the 
authorities of any legal subdivision of a State. It is manifest 
that it would be unwise for the United States to attempt to deal 
with any unit smaller than a State in the matter of road con- 
struction or maintenance, Otherwise the cost of supervision 
and overhead expense would use up a large proportion of the 
appropriation. I agree with the committee that, “ Roads are 
local concerns, and primarily, it is the duty of the States to 
provide them for the people,” but the taxes collected by this 
Government come from all of the people and their expenditure 
in the aid of good roads assist all of the people. 

The Federal Government has reserved to itself the right to 
conduct the Postal Service, and if rural free deliver routes are 
to be extended and mail service given to all of the citizens of 
this country, its cost will be prohibitive, unless the carriers 
can travel over ronds that are at least passible. Good roads 
are just as necessary as an adequate office force and competent 
carriers. The United States has been very liberal in fits ap- 
propriation for hurbor improvements and it is more necessary 
that we have land transportation than water transportation. 

Much has been and much will be said concerning the so-called 
pre paredness of this country for war, and it is manifest from 
the temper of the House and Senate that vast appropriations 
will be wands for an increase in the Navy, an increase in the Reg- 
ulnr Army, and an increase of the reserve or National Guard. 


Committee on 


The present war in Europe has demonstrated the fact that 
the transportation of soldiers, arys, and munitions of war is 
one of the big problems to be solved and battles are won or lost, 
depending on facilities of transportation. Beth France and 
Germany have for many years expended vast sums of money 
in building military reads and as a consequence have been able 


to move their troops with great rapidity. The United States 
would do well te follow their example; to expend a large part 
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of the sum needed for national defense in building roads th: 


| Will be of military value and the sum so expended will not only 


be of benefit in time of war, but of equal value in time of peace. 
This is more than can be said of any other funds for the sup 
port of the Army or Navy. 

Vast sums of money are being expended in the United State 
for the education of our children. It is impossible to build a 
schoolhouse in every section of the land and pupils can not 
tend educational institutions unless some arrangement is made 
for their transportation, and good roads are just as necessur 
as good schools. 

The only valid objection that I ean see to this legislation 
the present depleted condition of the National Treasury and | 
fact that the money that is now being raised to run this Go 
ernment is being procured through odious stamp taxes. 
should not vote for the measure, if I did not feel sure that 
people of this country will retire the administration that « 
pends for its revenue upon stamp taxes instead of a fair t 
measure, but this eondition will soon be in the hands of 
people themselves and they can again decide in what mam 
they wish to raise revenue, whether it shall be the Republi: 
policy of protection or the Democratic policy of stamp taxes 

In conclusion I will say that this measure ought to recei 
the vote of every Member of this House and it will receive t 
votes of a vast majority of the Members. It is fair, just. am 
equitable, benefits alike the rich and the poor,’ the capitalist 
and the laboring man. It will help the farmer move his grai: 
to market and assist the child in his attempt to get an educa 
tion. [Applause.] 








To Repeal Free-Sugar Provisions. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 
MAHLON M. GARLAND, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In toe Houser or Representatives, 
Friday, March 17, 1916. 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, the bill now before the Hous« 
to amend the Underwood tariff bill in order that the reductio: 
arranged in said tariff bill making sugar free may be stayed 
and not take effect in order that the depleted Treasury, cause 
by a Democratic administration in the enforcement of their 
theories and fallacies, may be helped a little against the wreck 
and ruin of a lowered tariff. While this measure is introduced 
by the leader of the majority party in this House, Mr. Kircuin, 
yet it is a Republican measure, being for a protective tariff « 
sugar. 

Mr. Forpney, of Michigan, gave to this House to-day a most 
splendid and thorough history of the growth of the sugar indus 
try and the revenues that have accrued therefrom to the United 
States under a protective tariff that it has ever been my fortur: 
to either hear or read. and in addition thereto he has charged 
proven, and defied contradiction to the effect that the so-called 
Sugar Trust, represented by one Frank E. Lowery, had written 
into the Democratic campaign textbook of 1912 the chapter on 
“The Farmers’ Sugar Bowl,” and yet, Mr. Speaker, only a fe 
evenings ago, when the Democrats in this House met in caucus 
in this room, Mr. Keatine, of Colorado, is reported to have lhe! 
aloft that same textbook and with all the reverence of a 
believing Democrat demanded to know from his assembled party 
ites whether this bill would not be sacrilege to the gospel 
therein. There were but 14 other party conscious present who 
joined with him in protest, the reason thereof being that the) 
needed cash. To-day the floor leader of the majority in this 
House did not presume to answer the truths established on the 
sugar industry in this country by Mr. Forpney and other Re 
publicans under a protective tariff, but has proceeded to try 
to establish by newspaper clippings, boom-town boosting pub- 
lications, that the Underwood tariff had been beneficial to the 
eountry. The reading of these articles being received with 
applause on that side of the House, we are constrained to the 
belief that they accept these clippings as sufficient evidence, 
notwithstanding the known fact that depression and distress 
brought on in any community by mistakes of a fleeting adminis- 
tration is minimized by the newspapers in order that when the 
cloud has passed the real facts as they existed may not be a 
future detriment to their part of the country. Sut, Mr. 
Speaker, that does not alter the truth that the fact that the ma- 
jority party presents this tariff bill by necessity to-day which the 
Republicans will unanimously support is evidence to the coun- 
try at large enough to insure confidence in Republican policies 
and distrust in Democratic rule. 
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MeLemore Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARTER GLASS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, there has been, as I think, so 
mueh confusion of thought and expression as to what is pre- 


cisely the issue which the House must determine to-day that I | 


feel a little disposed to avail of the general leave to print in 
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order that I may exactly state my own conception of the ques- | 


tion and indicate unmistakably to my colleagues and to my 
constituents the meaning of the vote which I presently shall 
vive. 
consequences, it may be of the gravest nature, no more time 
has been appointed for discussion than would enable some score 
of Members to rise in their places and hurriedly adjure us to 
“stand by the President,” or, if of contrary mind, needlessly to 
depiet the folly of risking war with a foreign country merely 
to assert the abstract right of ‘“ some fool Americans to joy ride 
on the seas.” To such a plane of disputation have we this day 
reduced our consideration of an issue that holds for us, as for 
other nations of the earth, the very profoundest import! 
WHY THE QUESTION IS HERE, 

It repeatedly has been said that this question should not have 
been brought to the House, and in this view I readily concur. 
But most of those who thus affirm at the same time bitterly 
impute to the President of the United States responsibility for 
the presence here of this vexatious matter. From this opinion 
I flatly dissent. It is not true in point of fact, no matter how 
ingenious a guise the assertion may assume in its distinctly 
technical aspect. What, briefly, is the history of this agitation? 

The executive department of the Federal Government was 
patiently pursuing diplomatic negotiations with a European 
nation concerning an intolerable disregard by the latter of the 
rights of American citizens on the high seas. The demand of 
this Gevernment, involving in a very practical sense the charge 
of maritime murder, was for disavowal of the crime, reparation 
for the lives taken and assurances against a repetition of the 
offense. With a caution that provoked the taunts of the trucu- 
lent; with a courage that excited the apprehensions of the timid; 
with an undeviating frankness and firmness that commanded 
the respect of foreign nations, as they confirmed the faith of 
millions of his own countrymen, the President had for 18 
months applied himself to the task of preserving the peace 
without impairing the honor of the Republic. 

A PROPOSED USURPATION, 

The negotiations were proceeding in a way that gave promise 
of speedy adjustment, when suddenly resolutions were presented 
here and elsewhere proposing, as I construe them, an astound- 
ing usurpation by Congress of the diplomatic functions of the 
President of the United States! I do not omit to note that, by 
some gentlemen, this interpretation of the resolutions is con- 
tested; but nobody can fairly contradict the assertion that the 
well-nigh universal opinion of the country, as expressed by the 
press of every shade, was that these resolutions betrayed a lack 
of confidence in the pacific purpose of the President and com- 
prised a plain intent to vitiate, as far as such a legislative explo- 
sion could, the consistent effort of this Government to maintain 
the incontestable rights of its citizens, 

That is not all. That, indeed, is the least of it. These reso- 
lutions might not have been seriously regarded as anything 
more than the mental exhaust of a few Members of the House 
had not the newspapers of the country been filled immediately 
With a circumstantial, and apparently authentic, story to the 
effect that the resolutions were warmly approved by the titula 
leaders here and reflected the overwhelming sentiment of the 
membership.- Moreover, it was represented that the leaders and 
Members were in open outbreak against the diplomatic methods 


of the President; impatient with his “ obstinate insistence upon | 


the doubtful, and, at least, technical rights of American citi- 
zens,” and proposed to block forthwith his fixed purpose to 
“ plunge this country into war.” Only a quick and sharp legisla- 
live rebuke, it was averred, could save the situation! 

That was the printed story, wired from ocean to ocean, from 
Lakes to Gulf, and cabled abroad. And, Mr. Speaker, it was 
not a wicked invention. The publication was neither malevo- 
lent ner without excuse, for that was exactly the talk in the 
cloakrooms, in the lobbies, and along the corridors of the 


It is a pity that on a great matter like this, fraught with | 
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Capitol. Is there any occasion. the r astonis 









































































President should have bee) neerne s we is al t 
this extraordinary disclosure Was it te e® assumed 
would, in the circumstances, regard with cdifferer 
threatened legislative interposit 
tated seizure of the diplomatic reins of gov t by 
certainly ignorant of the facts and, as no | 
dainful of constitutional sanctions and usages 
THE PRESIDENT AGAIN ONGR 

The President did not fail to take notice In 
dignified, though pungent, way he protested. But lhe 
get excited. He did not even get defiant, albeit it is not d 
to imagine how a man of spirit might have t g 
Nevertheless, he seems to have courteously ‘ te 
assented to an interview with gentlemen who deeme 
tant that the President should be straightway ap ‘ 
serious nature and formidable extent of the insur 
against his conduct of foreign affairs. We are 1 tl 
parley the President was duly advised as to the g 
situation; how ardent the House was to register its dis 
and how hard it would be to restrain and hold the p 
in leash. The President, we likewise are told, rese ‘ 
monstrated against this prodigious blunder of attempt 
critical moment, to fetter the Executive in his effort t 
cate the indubitable rights of American citizens by th i 
processes of diplomatic representations. The Preside 


no interference by Congress. He urged the suppressio: 
resolution and of the outbreak to which it gave expre 


l 


to this end was promised the cooperation of the lead 


And now, Mr. Speaker, we have to-day the sequel to t! ‘ 
traordinary eruption. Members with a greater bent for sat 
than for the truth have twitted the President with vacillation 


and derided him for inconsistency. The whole excuse for the 
imputation is that “one day he protested action by Congres 
and the very next day demanded action by Congress.” Very 
conveniently gentlemen put out of view the thing that inter 
vened. They mutilate the episode to justify their raillery rl 
suppress a pregnant part of the incident for the sake of 
quip. All the world knows what happened between the one d 
and the other; hence all the world knows why the Preside pre 
tested action by Congress one day and demanded action the 
next day. There is not a semblance of inconsistency 
titude—not the shadow of anything whimsical about it 


PRESIDENT THREATENED W i HUMILIA 
After the conference at the White House it wa \ 
parent warrant, sent broadcast that the President had_ be 


told by Members of Congress high in authority that the House 


was eager to vote on this question; that, given a chance 
vould vote two to one—perhaps three to one—for these 
sive resolutions to warn American citizens off the seas 


abandon them as fair prey to the barbarities of submar 
fare! The state of mind in this body toward the 
his diplomatic policy was portrayed as that of impatient cond: 
scension—a sort of momentary toleration, in immine! 


of changing to openly expressed hostility. We know that 


outgivings were instantly dispatched to foreign chance 
as accurately reflecting American public opinion. We kno 
they created abroad the triumphant belief that a bre 


last had been made in the political situation in this « tt 
which might be turned to good account by the party of 

and indiscriminate destruction over there. We ] 

that this whole 


wretched incident practically blocke¢ 
tions and threatened with humiliating failure the Pre 
supreme effort to maintain the honor of the Nation by 
the rights of its citizens. Through resolutions of its M 
and by proclamation of its leaders Congress had } 
challenged the position of the President and bre 
tions to an ominous pause. 

That is why this matter is before the H ( It 

cause’ the President accepted your challenge to 1 


publie opinion. You know—the American peopl 
Woodrow Wilson stands; now the President w 
can people to know where the Congres 


DEFENDING AN IMMUT 


The issue has been utterly misstated here | 
the President and by some who are not his critic It t 
mere question of “ standing by the President.” I 
of infinitely greater dignity, of vastly mon nseq 
that. It is a question of vindicating hu rights 
the moment, with half of mankind at war, are pe i 
ean rights. It is not a question of protecting a 
Americans” who recklessly jeopardize the peace of tl 
try to experience a thrill on the ocean. It q 


fending an immutable principle whicl vit the 
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alone, held the fate of 400,000 human souls, transported across 
the seas. We are distinctly not asked simply to justify the 
President. He stands serenely on his constitutional rights and 
unhesitatingly avews bis position to all the nations of the earth. 
Nor is the President a suppliant before this body for an empty 


vote of confidence. He has declined to be a party to any such 
petty travesty. He has impatiently put aside the suggestion 
whenever or by whomsoever made. Nothing of a nature so 
olsequious as that is presented here nor will anything of that 
kind meet the issue which really is presented here. The fact is, 
Members of Gongress challenged the purposes and authority of 
the President and we now are counterchallenged to maintain 
the supremacy of law over the practices of piracy; to assert 
the cherished rights of civilization against the incursions of 
overnic barbarism; to execute, if we dare, the threatened ca- 
pitulation of Congress to the atrocious idea that international 
honor is a fantasy and moral obligation a dream. 


NULLIFICATION BY LEGISLATIVE FUROR, 
\nd gentlemen ean not confuse the question here as was done 
i uuwother place. They can neither make a mockery of repre- 
sentative accountability nor a farce of so critical a problem. 
‘vhey can not by parliamentary expedient shift the issue. At 
lus very outset of discussion to-day it was made plain to those 
ho had professed an anxiety to checkmate the President by 
irning American citizens off the seas that adoption by the 
Ilouse of the “ previous question ” and the rule would preclude 
simendmoent. It repeatedly was pointed out to them by the gen- 
theman from Kansas [Mr. Camprecc] and others that a vete 
for the “previous question,” or the rule itself, was a vote to 
coutine the issue to the identical resolution which had been 
tuken to refleet the opposition in the House to the President's 
uidevinting purpose to maintain the very rights which Congress 
was represented as eager to surrender. Thus no Member has 
been recorded under a misconception of the practical effect of 
his action. With a clear understanding the House voted—256 
to 160—to order the previous question on the rule. Likewise 
the House, by a vote of 270 to 137, has adopted the rule itself; 
suu“l we are, by a parliamentary process, of which no Member 
may profess ignorance, brought face to face with the question 
us to whether or not it is true, as represented to the President 
and enabled abroad, that the Congress of the United States 
stands ready to withdraw the proteetion of this Government to 
citizens of the United States who may choose to exercise the 
rights which international law and usage, for the whole period 
of our existence, have assured them; whether Congress is so 
restless to make this cowardly and humiliating surrender that 
it will resort to the amazing experiment of trying by legislative 
furor to nullify the diplomatic achievements of the President of 
ihe United States in maintaining the conceded rights of neutral 
untions against the unserupulous aggressions of belligerent 
powers 
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ISSUER CAN NOT BE DODGED. 

That is the plain issue. It can not be dodged; it can not be 
evaded ; it ean not be obscured. Neither adulation nor defama- 
tion of the President will avail. I knew perfectly well what my 
two recorded vetes to-day have meant and precisely what my 
next vote will signify. I know, as every other Member of the 
Tiouse must know, that the plain parliamentary intent of lay- 
ing a proposition on the table is to kill it—kill it without hesi- 
tation or mental reservation; to bury it without ceremony or 
tears. That is why I shall vote to table the MeLemore resolu- 
tion. IT want the people of Virginia to know that I oppose any 
surrender, actually or implicitly, of any vital American right 
merely to propitiate a war-mad foreign nation, which already 
has strewn the seas with the dead bodies of helpless American 
victims. I want them to knew that I have no absolutien for 
such a crime; that I stand fer full reparation and ample se- 
ewrity, and am utterly opposed to the suggested interference of 
(‘ongress with the diplomatic functions of the President. I 
want them to know that I should despise myself for a vote cast 
here to warn American citizens that they must travel the free 
waters of the globe in merchant ships at their own peril, with- 
out their country’s protection. I want them to know that I 
would tear to tatters my commission as a Member of the House 
of Representatives could I imagine that the people of the sixth 
Virginia district would have me do a thing so repugnant te my 
sense of national honer and so at variance with my conception 
of national self-respect. 

EXPOSITION OF THE LAW. 

The suggestion that the neutral rights which the President 
has sought to maintain and which Congress is asked to yield are 
of a doubtful nature needs little serious attention. The gen- 
tieman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Trearete} has dealt lucidly and 
eenvincingly with that phase of the dispute. His accurate re- 
cital of the facts, reinforced by a temperate but incontestable 
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exposition of the law, puts the case beyond the realm of co: 
jecture. Rhetoric nor verbal froth can obscure the truth so 
well defined. Vociferation on so grave a problem seems | 
profanation contrasted with the frigid logie which the gent 
man from Pennsylvania applied to the question. The right: 
neutral persons and their noncontraband property are invio! 
except by breach of international law or by exercise of s: 
propensities interdicted and abhorred by civilization. 

LANSING MADE NO “ CONCESSION.” 

Ah, but gentlemen say, Lansing “ conceded” that the rig 
merchant vessels to defensive armament is of “ excec«| 
doubtful legality’ and confessed the “reasonableness of ( 
many’s contention” that altered circumstances necessitat 
modification of maritime usage. Do not let us lose our dire 
in any such oral fog. The plea is strictly specious. The qui 
and surest answer to it is, that Lansing’s opinion does not « 
stitute international law nor can his ethical teliefs chang 
law. No doctrine ever has been more positively asserted by 
textbook writers nor more certainly accepted by civilized nati: 
than that international law is not a moral philosophy, but a « 
of historical facts generally incorporated into the usages 
States. International law is not ideal, it is renal. It may 
morally good or morally bad; in either case it is the law, :: 
nothing that the Secretary of State for the United States mig 
think or say, however cogent or exalted, could change the }: 
one jot or tittle without the general assent of other nations. 

Another answer to the proposition is that Mr. Lansing h 
made no “ concession ” whatsoever to any contending power « 
the point at issue. He simply undertook to state to the alli: 
powers the extreme eontention of the central powers with 1 
spect to merchant ships carrying armament and to indicate ¢! 
potential concurrence of his Government in the Teutonic view 
He did this in compliance with a previously expressed willing 
ness to bring about, if possible, 1. modus vivendi in submari: 
warfare between the belligerent nations. Right or wrong, thi 
was cone with a view to constraining the allied powers to : 


quiesee in the proposition totally to disarm merchantmen. 


THE CASE PROVES FISELF. 

The memorandum was not addressed to the central powe! 
nor intended to be seen by them. It was a private memorandu: 
But the vital fact that a memorandum of the tenor indicate: 
was written at all furnishes conclusive proof that there existed 
at the tifne it was written a universally recognized maritin 
usage, constituting international law, which the Teutons insist: 


on changing and to which suggested alteration Lansing w:s 


asking the assent of the allied powers. Indeed, the very text © 
the Lansing memorandum itself reveals a definite knowledge o! 


the fact that, regardless of his own opinion upon the ethics of 


the case, there could be no change of the fixed rules of inte: 
national law respecting the stopping and searching of merch:an 
vessels or regarding the right of such craft to carry defensiv: 
armament except “it could be agreed by the opposing bellia 
ents.” Mr. Lansing may have presented the matter skillfully o 
unhappily, as one may please to view it; but the inexorali 
fact remains that international law sanctions the use of «i 
fensive armament for merchant ships, and the Secretary of Sti. 
for the United Stetes, whether speaking for himself or for t!\ 
President or for the Republic, had no more right, as I think 
had no more desire, to yield this point to Germany, except | 
common consent, than he had to change the law of seizure ai 
blockade to suit the convenience of Great Britain. He is bour 
to have known that capitulation in either er any other eve! 
would bring about chaos and expose neutral nations to a stiti 
of outlawry on the seas. It not only is plainly evident tha! 
Lansing knew this when he wrote the memorandum in qui 
tion, but equally manifest that the President had no other vi: 
when he sanctioned the dispatch. This is confirmed by Sen:nto 
Srone’s letter of February 24 reciting his own understanding 0! 
the President’s attitude as consistently stated to him: 


That while you would deeply regret the rejection by Great Britain « 
Mr. Lansing’s proposal for the disarmament of merchant vessels of ih 
allies, with the understanding that Germany and her allies would no 
fire upon a merchant ~* if she hauled to when summoned, not a 
tempting to escape, and that the German warships would only exc! 
cise the admitted right of visitation and capture, and would not destro 
the captured ship except in circumstances that reasonably assured th 
safety of passengers and crew, yeu were of the opinion that if Great 
Britain and her allies rejected the proposal and insisted upen armi: 
—_ merchant ships, she would be within her right under internations 
aw. 


Also that yeu would feel disposed to allow armed vessels to be cleare:! 


from our ports. Also that you are not favorably disposed to the id 
of this Government taking any definite steps toward preventing Atm 
iean citizens from embarking upon armed merchant vessels. Further 


i 


more, that you would consider it your duty if a German warship shou! 


fire upon an armed merchant vessel of the enemy upon which Americar 
citizens were passengers to bold Germany to strict account. 


The reply to Senator Stone accentuates the fact that the 
President has never wavered for an instant in his fixed deter- 
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ang + withdraw the pr + ae tee : 
‘oO 1t10n » group < I has the rig ’ ‘ ' , 
to alter or disregard the principles whi h all nations have agreed upon 
in mitigation of the horrors and sufferings of war nd if the ir 
rights of American citizens should ever unbappily be abridged or denied 
by any such action \ should, it seems to me, hav in ; 
as to what our own course shonld be 
For my own part I can not consent to any abridgment of the rights 
of American citizens in any respect The honor and self-respect of the 
Nation are involved We covet peace, and s | preserv t at any 
‘ f it the less of honor To forbid ou ean! t exe 
rights for fear we might be called upon to vindicate them would be 
deep humiliation, tndeed. it would be an implicit, all b ex 
i acquiescence in the violation of the rights of mankind ; 
where and of whatever nation or allegiance It would be a deliberate 
bdication of our hitherto proud position as spokesmen, even amidst 
turmoil of war, for the law and the right It would make ry 


thing this Government has attempted and everything it has 
during this terrible struggle of nations meaningless and futile. 
RIGHTS OF MERCHANT SHIPS, 

Aside from all this, Mr. Speaker, a glance at the diplomatic 
record reveals clearly the uncompromising attitude of this Gov 
ernment on the question in point. Specifically and incidentally 
over and over again, deftly and bluntly, the Secretary of State 
now in charge, as well as his predecessor, asserted and main- 
tained the rights of defensively armed merchantmen. Within 
six weeks after the war in Europe began on September 19, 

14, Mr. Bryan not only reasserted the right of merchant ships 
to defensive armament but actually published rules defining 
the exact nature and extent of armament which a vessel might 
earry and still be treated in our ports as a merchantman. 
These rules, already quoted in part by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, prescribed that— 

1 A merchant vessel] of belligerent nationality may carry an 
ment and ammunition for the sole purpose of defense without 
he character of a ship of war. 

2. Evidence necessary to establish the fact that the armament is 
solely for defense and will not be used offensively * * * must 
presented in each case independently at an official investigation. 

3. The caliber of the guns carried does not exceed 6 inches 
4 No guns are mounted on the forword part of the vessel 
5. The vessel is manned by its usual crew and the officers are the 
me as those on board before war was declared 


achieved 


arma 
acquiring 


be 


When the German Government protested this action on 
October 15 following, Mr. Lansing, Acting Secretary « 
suavely retorted on November 7, 1914, by saying: 


The practice of a majority of nations and the consensus of opinion by 
the leading authorities on international law, including many German 
writers, support the proposition that merchant vessels may : tor 
defense without losing their private character, and that they may 
employ such armament against hostile attack without contravening the 
principles of international law. 


£ State, 





This was but a repetition of the doctrine proclaimed by Chief | 


Justice Marshall in the Nereide case of 1815, reaffirmed by 
the Supreme Court decision of 1818 in the case of the British 


ship Atalanta, and strictly adhered to in all judicial determina- | 
ions from that time to the present; and, in pursuance of this | 


accepted doctrine, the United States Government repeatedly 


thereafter gave clearance and is to-day giving clearances to | 


deiensively armed merchant vessels of belligerent nations. Few 
things have been more steadfastly established in international 
jurisprudence than the status of merchant vessels defensively 
armed. It has been fixed both by the court decisions and the 
naval codes of this and other countries; and, as I have said, 
not only was the principle specifically reasserted by this Gov- 
ernment after the outbreak of war, but every incidental allusion 
made to the subject in our diplomatic correspondence confirms 
the view that I have presented. In Germany's note touching 
the Lusitania it was contenled that the vessel was an auxiliary 
cruiser, and, upon perjured testimony, it was held that the 
Jusitania “had guns on board, which were mounted under 
decks and masked.” Brushing aside this and other unsubstan- 
tiated allegations, Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State ad interim, 
reminded the Imperial German Government that among the 
recognized duties of a neutral power, which this Government 
had strictly performed, was “its duty to see to it that the 
Lusitania was not armed for offensive action.” Mark you, “ not 
armed for offensive action’~—a plain implication that the 
Lusitania was or might have been lawfully armed for defen 
sive action. And almost instantly Mr. Lansing further asserted 
that, thus defensively armed, only the vessel's “ actual resist- 
ance to capture or refusal to stop when ordered to do so for 
the purpose of visit could have afforded the commander of the 
submarine any justification for so much as putting the 
of those on board the ship in jeopardy.” In this identical 
Lansing also “ understands the Imperial German Government 
to accept as established beyond question the principle that the 
lives of noncombatants can not lawfully or rightfully be put 
in jeopardy by the capture or destruction of an unresisting 
merchantman.” Indeed, he points to the pregnant fact tl 


note 


iat the 


roughly understood 


Imperial German Government itself so th 





| excuse and palliate 
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ef the first point of this convenient doctrine having by God 
heen committed to the Grand Admiral of the German Navy, the 


cuforcoinent of the ensuing point by the same high functionary 


thus the peth is cleared for the benignant activities of the 
undersea Sneak. Simple enough, to be sure. But strangely in 
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conflict with the very precise uiterances and uncompromising | 


uttitude of the Government of the United States, as well as of 
all other civilized Governments, except those of the central 
Kuropean powers, Not onc 
ment has explicitly declined to subordinate the immemorial 
rights of peaceful merchant vessels to the sinister prowess of 
newly invented warcraft. This was notably done in the dis- 


patch to Germany on the Lusilania tragedy, in which Lansing | 


said: 


The Government of the United States is not unmindful of the ex 
traordinary conditions created by this war or of the radical alterations 
of circumstance and method of attack produced by the use of instru- 
mentalities of naval warfare which the nations of the world can not 
have had in view when the existing ruies of international law were 
formulated, and it is ready to make every reasonable allowance for 
ihese novel and unexpected aspects of war at sea; but It can not consent 


to abate any essential or fundamental right of lis people because of a 
¢ 


mere alteration of circumstance. The rights of neutrals in time of | 


American citizens from the seas! Of course, the President 
not do it. "were to abandon, as he so finely said, the “ ye: 


. } essence of the things which have made America a sovereigi 
proceeds inevitably as a vicarious exercise of divine right. And 


nation *; yea, and to approvingly celebrate the never-to-be-for 
gotten day when a thousand innocent human beings, victims of 
maritime stealth and atrocity, were suddenly plunged into tly 
cold embrace of the fathomless deep. Why, sir, their very spirit 
would ride upon the waves to mock our battle craft from thy 


| oceans. Their outraged memory in some fateful form would 


*» but at various times, this Govern- | 


cling to our ships avengingly and east derision in the faces 
our sailors in every port of the civilized earth. 
\N APPEAL TO HONOR, 


And like unto the proposal to diseredit tle Nation is th 
pathetic, perfervid talk about desolating American homes an 
distressing American mothers by sacrificing their sons to t! 
god of war. The nearest approach to war which this country 
has recently made, Mr. Speaker, was when Members of Congre 
sought to impede the President’s plans for maintaining an hono: 
able peace. The surest prelude to intolerable affront from on 


| direction is the manifestation of a cowardly submission from thx 


war are based upon principle, net upon expediency, and the principles | 


are immutable, It is the duty and obligation of belligerents to find a 
way to adapt the new circumstance to them. 


THE “ SIMPLE WARNING 


That, of course, is the true position ; that is the doctrine of the | 


textbooks; that, until now, the unchallenged naval code of the 
world, based upon usage and contirmed by every juridical dect- 
sion ever rendered on the subject of maritime warfare. It is 
the thing for which the President stands and for trying to vindi- 
cate which Congress is asked to override him. In my judgment, 
Congress will do nothing of the kind. In my belief there is not 
now nor has there ever been any foundation for the astounding 
assertion that this House is eager to warn citizens of the United 
States against the exercise of their “ indisputable right to take 
their ships and to travel wherever their legitimate business calls 
them on the high seas.” Some gentlemen favor a “ simple warn- 
ing,” unaccompanied by any surrender of technical rights; but, 
Mir. Speaker, aside from the uselessness, the emptiness, of such 
n thing, we could not disengage the intimation from the fact— 
they are, in the circumstances, inseparable; they are indistin- 
vuishable. Any sort of warning would convey the idea of con- 
cession, would be tantamount to vielding, would cover us with 
odium and excite against us the just indignation of the Amer- 
ican people. God save us from the degradation and from the 
universal exeeration involved in it! 
A FALSE ANALOGY. 

I can not appreciate the attitude of gentlemen who appear 
to discover an analogy between the warning proposed here and 
the warning issued by the Department of State to citizens of 
the United States in the bandit-infested territory of Mexico. 
Here we have an issue between organized Governments; here 
we have in question the assumption of one responsible Govern- 
ment to justify its own unlawful practices against the citizens 
of snother Government, even to the extent of murdering them 
on the open seas. In the other case it was merely a matter of 
warning citizens of the United States against the dangers of 
intermittent brigandage on alien territory, where there was no 
organized or responsible government to protect their lives or 
property. In the one case the offense was by and against a 
nation; in the other by and against individuals. The mind 
Which can not discern the difference is simply hopeless. He who 
ean not perceive, and makes the argument, is shallow; he who 
knows better, and makes it, is—worse. In any event it is a sad 
tribute to the intellectual integrity or sanity of any man who 
either affeets or fails to see no distinction in fact or in principle 
between the cases cited. 


AN APPRECIATION OF PEACE. 


Mr. Speaker, every one of us in authority here is for peace. | 


The whole Congress is for peace. The President of the United 
States for many months, by night and by day, has kept a vigil 
for peace. Both on this continent and in the other hemisphere 
he has fervently pursued this end. With enduring patience, 
with amazing skill, oblivious to all things else, he has passion- 
ately sought, by every conceivable means, to keep thi: country 
out of the maelstrom of war. Neither taunt nor threat has 
shaken his purpose or diverted him from his course. But there 
ure some things better thai life, as there are other things worse 
than death. This human body, bereft of the soul which revenls 
the image of God, is but a whited sepulcher; and so a nation 
with its righteous spirit quenehed is as a tossing derelict of the 
sen. We nve asked to do a thing to-day that would waste, in- 
deed would palsy, every worthy aspiration of our national ex- 
istencee and shame us through the remaining years, Warn 


ee 


other; and unless it be conceived that no injury, however gre:t, 
no insult. however grievous, could provoke this Nation to resent 
ment, the course proposed by meddling resolutions was mos 
certain to invite aggression and ultimately to precipitate war 
And there are some things worse than war. Virginia has home 
which might be desolated and mothers who might be distresse:| 
and sons who might be sacrificed. But I pray God that the 
mothers and sons of Virginia who live appreciate theiv herit 
age from those who, “ being dead, yet speaketh.” Two of Vir 
ginia’s boys are my own—stalwart, manly fellows, for either 
ef whom I would die a thousand times—and I would have them 
hear me say, without a tremor, in the spirit which IT hope ani 
mates their hearts, that I would rather be pursued through time 
and eternity by the pitiful apparition of their shattered fortus 
than to see my country dishonored and its flag hauled down in 
disgrace. 
TI shall vote to lay this resolution on the table. 





Free Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 
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> 
BEN JOHNSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In rue House or Representatives. 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, recently the House 
had under consideration what has come to be known as tly 
war-tax act. That act was to have expired on the 3ist day of 
December last. The proposition which was before the House 
recently was to extend that act instead of letting it expire on 
the 31st day of December. All the Republicans, with possib!) 
one or two exceptions, and many Democrats of the House voter! 
against extending that act. At that time I made some remarks 
undertaking to show that the act should be extended. In thos 
remarks I showed that nnder the war-tax act no necessity of life 
was taxed, and that, in consequence, it was a good tax. 

I adhere to the position that the luxuries of life should be 
taxed and that the necessities of life should go untaxed. In 
those remarks I cited the luxuries that were taxed therein, such 
as champagne, wine, beer, toilet articles, perfumery, beauty lo 
tions, wrinkle removers, and things like that, and at that time 
I challenged anybody to point out one item in that act which 
taxed any necessity of life. Nobody at that time nor since has 
been able to point to a single article necessary to the life of mut 
which is taxed by that act. 

At this time the proposition is to continue the tax on sugar. 
Under the provisions of the Underwood Tariff Act the tax was 
to be taken off of sugar on the Ist day of next May. It is now 
claimed, and that claim is true, that the Government needs more 
money. But it is not true that it is best to have the tax remain 
on sugar after May 1, as I hope to demonstrate. 

Some people insist that sugar is not one of the necessities of 
life. I contend that it is. 

At one time man was able to live without window glass. 
With the first appearance of window glass it was regarded as 
a luxury. Everybody now concedes that it is a necessity. At 
one time man lived without a hat. With the first appearance 
of hats they were treated as luxuries. Everybody now con 
cedes that a hat is a necessary article of wearing apparel. A‘ 
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posed to raise by taxing sugar. 


Beer is one of the very first items of this class to which my 
nd turns. If the alcohol beer were taxed at the same rate 





that the aleoho!l in straight whisky is taxed, that of itself 

would bring to the Federal Government much more money than 
it is now proposed to rais by taxing sugar. 

For the purpose of taxing whisky the Government has created 

standard of 100° pro: Whisky at 100 proof is only half 

ohol, the other half being made up of water, fuse! and 

ms ethers and acie in small quantities. To put it more 

ally, straigl vhis t 100 of 90 per cent alcohol 

| per cent water, the quantity of fusel oil, ethers, and so 


aleohol and water. 

tuxed at the rate of 
ohol in 
per cent beer 


th, being small in cemparison to 
Straight whisky at 100 proof is now 
1.10 per gallon. 
per cent te 9 per cent. The 

r.” and its sale is permitted in some prohibition sections 
er that is sold over the counter of the usual saloon averages 
6 per cent alcohol, while the alcohol of all kinds of beer—hich 
roof and low proof averages about 4 per cent. Phere 
1 shall treat beer as being 4 per cent alcohol in order to be 
ertain that my figures may not be too large. 

The records of the Internal 
that last vear the brewers of the United Stutes 
59.746.701 ench barrel 
31 gallons. If pure whisky. 50 per cent alcohol 
pays a tax of $1.10 per gallon, t which is 4 per cent 
alcohol, if taxed upon the sar would pay a tax oo” S.8 
‘ents per gation. The tax on 31 gallons in each 
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cents per gallon would amount to nearly $2.73 9 barrel. When 
the number of barrels which were turned out by the brewers last 
year is multiplied by the tax of $2.72S per barrel the result 
is $162.989.000. 

Under the Republican tariff bill, better known as th ne- 
Aldrich bill, the tax on beer wa nly $1 per barrel instend of 
$2.73. Under the tax «a whiel vas recent! 1 «| 


the tax on beer w increased to $1.50 a4 barrel. » t } t vent 
the tax on the 59.746.701 barreis of beer which were made by 
the brewers amounted to $89 620.051. Therefore under the > 
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dollar tax on beer instead ef a tax of a dollar and a half. Now, 
ol the proposition to keep a tax on sugar, every Republican 
n the Ifouse is favoring the tax on sugar instead of taxing 
beer and adulterated whisky just as pure whisky is taxed. 


OCr 


NGRESSIO 


For half a century the Republican Party has refused to tax | 
beer and adulterated whisky to the same extent that straight or | 


pure whisky is taxed. Instead, during all that time, they have 
preferred to tax the necessities of man from the cradle to the 
gray And only a few weeks ago the members of that party 
in this House to a man voted against the continuance of the 
war-tax act. If their votes had prevailed, the result would have 
been to still further lessen the tax on beer and at the same time 
to make champagne, perfumery, beauty lotions, and alleged 
wrinkle removers free of all taxation. and thus compel an addi- 
tional amount of revenue to be raised by taxing the necessities 
life, 

No matter how many may vote to retain the tax on sugar, I 
shall derive much gratification in after years from being able to 
say that I voted to leave sugar free of tax to the men, women, 
and children of this country, and preferred to raise the necessary 
revenue by taxing the luxuries of life. 

‘There is scarcely a man, woman, or child in the United States 
who does not, in one form or another, use sugar; while, upon the 
other hand, there are millions of our people who do not use either 
beer or whisky or beauty lotions or wrinkle removers. Why 
these millions should have their sugar taxed in order to suffer 
beer, adulterated whisky, and other luxuries to escape with less 
taxation is beyond my comprehension. 

The manufacturer of pure whisky pays a tax of approximately 
SS more on each barrel of his product than the manufacturer of 
adulterated whisky pays on each barrel of his product. 

Neither can I understand why the manufacturer of pure 
whisky is discriminated against for the benefit of the adulterator 
of whisky. 

As I have said, I could go further and continue to find articles 
which, in my judgment, could be more justly taxed than sugar. 
I believe, however, that the two items of beer and adulterated 
whisky suflice to make good my contention that they should be 
looked to for revenue before taxing sugar or any other necessity 
of life. 


ce. 





The Military Establishment. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUIS M. 


PORTO 


RIVERA, 

or BzCO, 

In tue House or Rerresenrarives, 
Tuesday, March 21, 1916, 


the bill (H. R, 12766, sec. 12) making provision for an increase in 
the organization of the Porto Rico regiment of Infantry. 


On 


Mr. RIVERA. Mr. Speaker, in this great question of pre- 
paredness, directly affecting my country, I wish to take the 
only position corresponding to a son of my country, a Porto 


Rican in the Congress of the United States of America. 

You are for the interests of your Nation first, after that 
for the highest ideals of humanity, engaged in a lively discus- 
sion about the more efficient way to put yourselves in readiness 
for every future struggle, for every possible complication. 

And you do not forget that the insular forces can be and 
must be increased. At present we have there in the little island 
two batinlions, They are our soldiers, so brilliant, so valiant, 
and resolute as to invite comparison with other brilliant, val- 
jant, and resolute corps of the United States Army. 

In support of the arguments made for the increase of the 
Porto Rico regiment to the same strength as other regiments of 
the Regular Army, the following facts must be considered: 

lirst. Its strategic position making Porto Rico the advanced 
base for the protection of the Panama Canal, it is unsafe not 
to provide for the necessary safe-keeping of the island. 

Second. The development of the commerce and industries of 
an island like Porto Rico, with 1,200,000 inhabitants and worth 
»150,000,000 a year, entitle it to more than the protection it 
receives from the scanty 559 men composing the Porto Rico 
regiment of Infantry. 

Third. Since 1912 the Chief of Staff of the Army has advo- 
ented making the Porto Rico regiment a three-battalion organi- 
vation and its maintenance at “a minimum strength of at least 
10) men per company.” 
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Fourth. The Chief of Staff further says in the report quote 
above: 

I am of the opinion that a battalion of Mounted Artillery 
organized in Porto Rico. 

Fifth. The Porto Rico regiment has never had any troulb 
in keeping its ranks full, and the island has plenty of men i 
organize at least a war strength of Infantry brigade—three reg 
ments. 

If Congress should authorize, at the same time the third 1: 
talion is organized, to fill up the regiment to war strength, 1! 
Porto Rico regiment would have about 1,900 men, for the mai: 
tenance of which the United States would approximately expen 
$1,500,000 a year, not including the cost of new buildings, furi 
ture, arms, equipments, clothing, food, and animals; money 
Which things would also be spent in the islend. 

All organizations serving in the Philippine Islands are 
cruited to war strength before leaving the United States. 1 
this way the Federal Government makes a great saving, becaus 
by sending the regiment recruited to war strength, 1,900 me 
one cadre of officers—the 51 oflicers to each regiment—:: 
used to command three times as many men as they would oth 
wise; when in order to have the same number of men they no) 
keep in the islands the United States would have to send 1 
them almost three times as many regiments as are now sent. 

As an illustration of the convenience to the United States o 
giving Porto Rico more participation in preparedness, I beg t 
submit that just before the European war, and in order to me 
the increase in the German Army, France extended the milita 
service to all her possessions, and these have answered in t) 
way shown during the war. 

It is current opinion in the island “that the regiment is thy 
best thing done for Porto Rico.’ The physical development, dis 
cipline, and hygienie principles inculeated in the men who e1 
listed in the regiment, says the Insular Chamber of Commerc: 
of San Juan— 
is of so much benefit to them and they are so much better prepar: 
to enter the industrial, agricultural, and commercial fields that form: 
soldiers are given the preference above any other competitors for posi 
tions outside. It is a fact that, for instance, SO per cent of the insula 
police is made up of former soldiers. 

Mr. AntHoNy, the gentleman from Kansas, said on the floo: 
of this House, after making a trip to Porto Rico and inspecting 
the regiment : 

The Porto Rico regiment is one of the finest in our Army. Its offi 
cers, both American and Porto Rican, are a splendid lot of men, th: 
equals of others of their rank in other branches of the service and as 
deserving of the same privileges and opportunities for promotion, 

It is advisable to complete the regiment, and it is fair to give 
the officers the same standing which all other American officers 
enjoy. You can be assured, Mr. Speaker, that these Latin 
soldiers, if necessity arises, will emulate the tranquil valor, th: 
bold intrepidity of the Anglo-Saxon soldiers of this hemisphere. 
Rest assured tl it they will defend, with no care for the sacri 
fice of their own lives, the rights and the flag of this Nation, fo: 
they well know your splendid history, for they realize that in 
maintaining the supremacy of your national character and in 
fluence they maintain the principles of modern freedom ai 
modern civilization. 

You have heard, and if not you hear it now from my lip: 
that we long for our beloved independence. But we have nev: 
sought to obtain such blessing through a rebellion against you: 
sovereignty, but through a vote of this Congress, the singula: 
and unique parliamentary body in the world, capable of at 
tracting to its shelter insular peoples, as Cuba and the Philip 
pines, not to exploit them, but to convert them into free ani c 
independent peoples in whose hearts love and gratitude toward 
the United States will never die. 

We are absolutely certain that some day the United State 
will do justice to the sentiments of Porto Rico. We do not ei 
tertain the least doubt that, in a not very remote time, the 
United Sates will become convinced that Porto Rico deserves to 
be a small and peaceful republic, a model republic among her 
sisters, the agitated and constantly convulsed South America: 
Republics. But even after that day, the military forces of 
Porto Rico will be a body willingly cooperating to guarante 
the Panama Canal and to protect the American frontier against 
foreign invaders. 

Without any hesitation, I vouch for the loyalty of the Porto 
Rican troops. The privates are honest countrymen, educated 
under the old customs of the “Cavalleria rusticana”’; the offi 
cers are magnificent boys, belonging to the more distinguishe:! 
families, speaking your language easily and identified wit! : 
your enterprising temperament. When in contests of skill, . 
they have won many medals for marksmanship and genera! 
efficiency, and they are anxious to fight for an American cause, 
which can not be other than a cause of honor and liberty. 


should 
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And not only for that reason are they anxious to fight, but | is ae 
the Porto Ricans are aware that somebody has questioned their | gyise against | 
military fitness, their valiancy, their eagerness to unsheath the | Moreover, pit 


sword. They, in the eighteenth century, repulsed many attacks | 8 le channels 0 





‘ana ; , . | quently the placir c 
from the buccaneers, from the British and the French Navies: } submarine \ on i 
they, in the nineteenth century, went to help the Cubans to | to render m nth 7 
eain, in the battle field, their nationality. They freely ex- oe and Visit al \ 
gain, » mer nt ' P 





pended their blood for the sake of their brothers. Sut, on 
account of the smallness of the country, the Porto Ricans were | If a submarine 
never able to expend their blood as a sacred tribute to their | the high seas, and in 


| ry ‘ nai 
own land. Now they want to demonstrate that there is in | pe gh f persons o ! 
the forests of Porto Rico good timber out of which to make | able that the su 
heroes. I know, and I proudly proclaim, that they will be | these rea arp ‘ 
heroes following and defending the Star-Spangled Banner. — — 





It wou tl pear t 
The Military Establishment. ei ent if nud be agreed 
; 
} 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON.JOHN N. TILLMAN 

















tl re : 
, Gov ns rp i I 
OF ARKANSAS, lit eople rat 
rie a | 
In vue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, Murch 21, 1216. | l vuld | l 
F | be willing to make such 
Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the amendment making a similar declaration 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], and in connec- | , ,t shoula — ee Bey evecnanens 
, - . . = abieness of the argument 
tion with this amendment I ask leave to print in the Recorp } of any sort, in view of t 
the following letter written by President Futrall, of the Uni- | defensive weakness of undersea craft, sh i 
yersity of Arkansas: — - ae so treated by ® neutral as well as by o 
Maren 15, 1916. Pee ee eer ee cee 
Hon. Jno. N. TILLMAN, This suggestion of Secretary Lansing is in harm wit! 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. facts and common sense. The objection to it is that it pr 
Dear Sin: It is understood that when H. R. 12766 comes up for] 9 ¢ehange in international law during the progress of t] 
debate in the House of Representatives Mr. Garp, of Ohio, will intro- | 5, a arr aie alah g Mee nit ' 
duce his bill, H. R. 10845, as a substitute for section 18 of the bill, | Phe suggestions of the Govern v e United st 
Section 18 is the one making provision. for 30 cadet companies. | forth in Secretary Lansing’s note 
H. R. 10845 is the bill indorsed by agricultural colleges and State unl- | Germany and rejected by Enel 
versities and is favored by the administrative council of the University 28 += 1010° ‘ ' \ ' 
of Arkansas. On February 15, 1916, in Carnegie Hall, New York Cit: 
1 may say further that this bill of Mr. Garp’s embodies an idea | Senator Root made a merciless assault o1 ie Wil 
vhich has been discussed by a good many people in Arkansas and, so | tration Mr. Root attempted to show by brik relat 
far as | know, is very generally indorsed by them. Your support of | bi al he Wilsot 1 : ah Ais ae es 
Mr. Garb’s effort to make bis bill a part of H. R. 12766 will be much | Pistory of the ilson policy toward Mexico how e Pr 
appreciated if you can consistently give it. first failed to protect American life and property | dthe R 
Yours, very truly, J.C. PuTRatr, Grande and then interfered without warrant in M 
by taking sides against Huerta, so that to-d: } 
The MeLemore Resolution. j honored and no citizenship \ 
1 GUIs. 
i ‘ i Mr. Root also pointed out w t he claimed t 
rea roy y Yr % , ‘ } o , . . ' . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS i} mental errors in the administration’s policy t 
or First, th la k of foresight ti mat { mely prov mm for 
T {1 J y { 1 ) ~Y ryy ety a tent it a f the: a acto "fe ae el 
i 4 4 Secondly, the forfeiture of th rlds respect I rt 
Hi O N ° G KO R G I R . Ss M I | i , by pursuing the policy of making threat nd failing t ib 
OF MINNESOTA, Thirdly, a loss of the moral force of the I ed w thr 
to interpret truly to the world the spl t \ 
Ver «x ' J . » Dies wancuunas ew —— its i ce owart ne «(terri ever 
In tue House or Rerresentarivrs, oo 
i SlLapRets it VWihbe 
Tue sday, March 7. 1916. | THE PRESIDENT'S HANDI 7 OF THE T \ 
. . . . 7 Our Government undertook one yea so to preve 
Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose | American life by submarine attack, and 
. : ° . and our citizens are long since dea and . S ° 
to enter upon a general discussion of the McLemore resolution | rr ntag cr coikeer akeiien « 
vende . . : a9 s a . 7 advantage It scussing ether we 
warning or requesting American citizens to refrain at this time sion that it was unlawful to kil! the *, 38 
from traveling on armed belligerent vessels, but to set forth the | Measured and restrained exp 
. : ° urnose. is strong and resnpectes x 
facts and circumstances that influenced the House of Repre- | rer tone ol a ‘lution, § a ae 
sentatives to take the action it did on this resolution, so that the | draw a pistol who dares not shoot. The Govern tk 
public can better judge as to whether the final disposition of | fist first and its finger afterwards 1 ont cor! 
F this matter by Congress was wise or not. pewt-- ee ees oe eee 
In the note of January 18, 1916, addressed to all the foreign | notes were justified; men may say that our | 
powers, Secretary Lansing set forth the position of the United no man can say that both our words and 
+ s : 7 . reditable 
States on the question of submarines and armed merchant | Ted!t#le. 
vessels, as follows! After thus resurrecting the sinking of Lusitania 
* * © 1 do not feel that a belligerent should be deprived of the | ing to the minds of the American peop the ho 
proper use of submarines in the invasion of commerce, since those in- | incident, as though it had happened yesterda Mr. i 
struments of war have — their effectiveness in this practical branch ceeded to open up the Belgian violat e int 
of warfare on the high seas. — pon ap gang ey i aoe 
* . e * * ° e | he American people were ¢ it 
Prior to the year 1915 belligerent operations against enemy com- | ©°#¢¢TBing the wrong done to Bels 
merce on the high seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy ae . as 7 . : , 
armaments. In these conditions international law appeared to permit The law protecting Be eit N h 
& merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive purposes without } aw of every other civilized try 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right seems | * : * * . . ° 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of | We had a rig to be neut l 
war, and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the | between Gern nd Fra t t 






fact that it could not be used effectively in offensive against enemy | tion of that qu: n roke t vhich w 
naval vessels, while it could defend the merchantmen against the gen- | have preserved, and which she had agreed wit! to pl 
erally inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers. entitled to be heard in the ertion of our 

POWERLESS IN DEFENSE, 
__ The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. | controlled by our militaristic friends and aacaaithe ‘ 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine | COMfroled by our Inilitaristic Triends and inunition 


shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, nounced the Root speech an utt 


The pro-ally and partisan press, as well as the pre 































































































































































smanship, the virility of stern patriotism, the convinc- 
pointing out the utter failure 
on administration in the handling of foreign affairs. 
The temptation to throw the public into a state of excitement 


oO arouse their prejudices and passions was too great for a 


of ct ci lov 
i I 


ess press to resist, so it resurrected scenes of the invasion of 
Belgium and the sinking of the Lusitania, much to the discom- 

of the Wilson ition. 

themselves Citizens’ League for “America 
formed in East. Prof. Josiah 
a member of one of these asso- 
delivered in Fremont Temple, Boston, 
1916, said things that not only reflected 
but, I am sorry to say, of some 
Among other things of like 


sadvantage administr 


Associations calling 
had 
of Harvard University, 

in an 
Sunday, January 
the views of his 


in 


and the Allies been the 
address 


30, 


ciutions 


association 


this country. 
Royee said: 


wiracter, Prof 


to the ¢ 
power of 


owe 


it is I 


llies whatever moral support and financial assistance 
this Nation to give; it is not merely the so-called 
American right that our munition makers should be free to sell to the 
: of Germany—tt is our duty to encourage them to do so. Let 
astically approve the supplying the enemies of Germany with 
aid and munitions of war and resist with all our moral 
those who wou!d place an embargo on munitions. 
do what we can to bring about at least a rupture of diplo 
mati elations between our own Republic and these foes of mankind 
(« any) and fearlessly await whatever dangers this may entail 
upon us, our land, and posterity. 

r league is formed to use all lawful means to put this Nation in 
definite sympathy with the allies. 
only construction that can be placed on Prof. Royce’s 
is that until we are ready to plunge into war in support 
of the allies we should continue our shipment of war supplies to 
them. What an exhibition of neutrality for a professor in our 
most ancient and most renowned university! And, again, there 
appeared the other day in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
one of Wall Street's publications, this article: 

if the present submarine controversy should result in war with 
Germany, what would be the chief effects upon the United States out- 
ide of military and naval activities? 

And it answers: 

A second general readjustment of business affairs to a new situa- 
violent than in 1914 
Some temporary derangement in the security markets, 
Extensive bond issues, which would tend to lessen foreign borrowings 


on this side. 
A larger home 


t} 
he 





12 


tion of 


The 


rads 


tion, less 


demand for war munitions, which weuld probably 
nterfere with foreign orders, 

The German ships now interned in this country might be com- 
imandeered as transports or to relieve the freight situation. 

Taking the situation at large, war with Germany could not be a 
very serious matter to the United States, “and if it hastened peace 
would be distinctly beneficial.” 


This last expression has been quite freely used of late by some 
distinguished citizens. 


With the press mercilessly assaulting him and the people 
blindly following its lead and that of Mr. Root, Prof. Royce, 
and his asseciates and sympathizers, the President deemed it 


the better part of valor to get out from between the trenches 
where he had thus thrust himself and his country when he 
enused Secretary Lansing to send to the belligerent nations the 
now famous note of January 18, but just how this could be 
done without loss of honor and credit to himself, and possibly 
the Presidency, was a most perplexing question. He feared 
and dreaded the criticism made upon his foreign policy by Mr. 
Root, the pro-British press, and the partisan press. Something 
had to be done to turn the tide. Root had sounded the key- 
1ote for the Republican national campaign against the President 
and his party. This note was rapidly finding a responsive 
chord in the minds of the American people. The situation was 
desperate and demanded prompt and heroic action. Meanwhile, 
the German Government not only notified the President of its 
acceptance of the suggestions of the Lansing note, but that on 
and after March 1, 1916, it would treat armed merchant vessels 
as “auxiliary cruisers.” 

This brought the U-boat controversy again to the front. Sena- 
tors Kern and Stone and Representative FLoop sought an in- 
terview with the President on February 21 to talk over the 
situation. As a consequence of this interview, Senator Strong, 
on February 24, wrote the President as follows: 

Dear Mr. Presipext: Since Senator Kgeryx, Mr. Fioop, and I talked 


with yeu on Monday evening, I am more troubled than I have been 
for many a days I have not felt authorized to repeat our conversa- 
tion, but [ have attempted, in response to numerous tnoquiries from my 
colleagues, to state to them, within the confidence that they should 
observe, my gencral understanding of your attitude. I have stated 


my understanding of your artitude to be substantially as follows: 
That while you would deeply regret the rejection by Great Britain of 
Mr. Lansing’s p:oposal for the disarmament ef merchant vessels of the 
allies with the understanding that Germany and ber allies would not fire 
upon a merchant ship tf she hauled to when summoned, not attempting 
to escape, and tbat the German warships would only exercise the ad- 
mitted right of visitation and capture, and would not destrey the cap- 
tured ship except in circumstances that.reasonably assured the safet 
of passengers and crew, you were of the opinion that if Great Britain ond 
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her allies rejected the proposal and insisted upon arming her merc! t 
ships she wouid be within her right under international law. Also 
you would feel disposed to allow armed vessels to be « red f 


ports ; also that you are not favorably disposed to the idea of this « 
ernment taking any cefinite steps toward preventing American citi 
from embarking upun armed merchant vessels. 

Furthermore, that you would consider it your duty, if a Ger 
warship should fire upop an armed merchant vessel of the enem 
which American citizens were passengers, to hold Germany to 


account, 

Numerous Members of the Senate and the House have called to di 
this subject with me. I have felt that the Members of the two Hl: 
who are to deal witb this grave question were entitled to know the 
tion we are confronting as I understand it to be. 

I think I should say to you that the Members of both Houses fee} 
deepiy concerned and disturbed by what they read and hear. | 
heard of some talk to tne effect that some are saying that, after ; 
may be possible that the program of preparedness, so called, bas 
relation to such a situation as we are now called upon to meet. 

I have counseled a:t who have talked with me to keep cool: that 
whole business is still the subject of diplomacy and that you are stri: 
to the utmost to bring about some peaceable adjustment, and that 
meantime Congress’ should be careful not to “ball up” a diplo: 
situation by any kine of hasty and ill-considered action. However 
situaticn in Cungress is such as to excite a sense of deep concern in t 
minds of careful and thoughtful men. I have felt that it is due to \ 
to say this much. 

I think you understand my personal attitude with respect to this s 
ject. As much and as deeply as I would hate to radically disagree 
you, J find it difficult from my sense of duty and responsibility to con 
to plunge this Nation into the vortex of this worl! war because of 
unreasonable obstinacy of any of the powers, upon the one hand, o1 
the other baud, of foolhardiness, amounting to a sort of moral treas 
against the Republic. of our people recklessiy risking their lives on ai 
belligerent ships. I :an not escape the conviction that such would bx 
monstrous as to pe Indefensible. 

I want to be with you and to stand by you, and I mean to do so 
to the last limit; and I want to talk with you and Secretary Lansi 
with the utmost frankness—to confer with you and have your j 
ment and counsel—and I want to be kept advised as to the course of 
events, as it seems to me I am entitled to be. In the meantime | 
striving te prevent anything being done by any Senator or Member 
calculated to embarrass your diplomatic negotiations. Up to the tast 
you should be left free to act diplomatically as you think for the best 
to settle the questions involved. I need hardly say that my wish is t 
help, not to hinder. you. 

With the highest regard and most sympathetic consideration, I hay 
the honor, Mr. President, to be, 

Very sincerely, yeurs, ' Wm. J. Stone. 


After the attitude of the President on the U-boat controversy 
became known to Great Britain through the publication of the 
Stone letter, there would be no advantage to Great Britain in 
accepting the proposals of the United States, moreover, on the 
contrary, it would be to her material advantage not to aecept 
them. In his letter of reply to Senator Stoner the President con- 
firmed all that Senator Sronr had said as to the administration's 
undersea warfare views. The President’s letter in full is as fol- 
lows: 


0 


Feervary 24, 1916. 

My Dear Senator: I very warmly appreciate your kind and frank 
letter of to-day, and feei that it calls for an equally frank reply. 

You are right in assuming that I shall do everything in my power to 
keep the United States out of war. I think the country will fee! no 
uneasiness about my course in that respect. 

Through many anxious months I have striven for that object. amid 
dificulties more manifold than can have been apparent upon the sur 
face, and so far I have succeeded. I do not doubt that I shali continu 
to succeed 

The course which the central European powers have announ 
their intention of following In the future with regard to undersea wat 
fare seems for the moment to threaten insuperable obstacles, but 
apparent meaning ts so manifestly :nconsistent with explicit assur 
ances recently given us by these pore with regard to their treatment 
of merchant vessels on the high seas, that I must believe that ex 
planations will presently ensue which wili put a different aspect upon it 

CAN NOT QUESTION FAITH, 


We have had no reason to question their good faith or their fidelity 
te their promises in the past, and I, for one, feel confident that we sha! 
have none in the future. 

But in any event our duty is clear. No nation, no group of nations 
has the right while war is in progress to alter or disregard the prin 
ciples which all nations have agreed upon in mitigation of the horrors 
and sufferings of war; and if the clear rights of Amefican citizens 
should ever unhappily be abridged or denied by any such action, we 
should, it seems tv me, have in bonor no choice as to what our own 
course should be 

For my own part, I can not consent to any abridgment of the rights 
of American citizens in any respect. The honor and self-respect of 
the Nation is involved We covet peace and shall preserve it at an) 
cost but the loss of honor. 

To forbid our people to exercise their rights for fear we might b 
called upon to vindicate them would he a deep humiliation indeed. It 
would be an implicit. all but an explicit. acquiescence in the violation 
of fhe rights of mankind everywhere and of whatever nation of 
allegiance. It would be a deliberate abdication of our hitherto proud 
position as spokesman, even amid the turmoil of war, for the law and 
the right. 

It weuld make everything this Government has attempted and every 
thing that it has achieved during this terrible struggle of nations 
meaningless and futile. 

FEARS MORE CONCESSIONS, 


It is important to reflect that if in this instance we allowed expedi 
ency to take the place ef principle the deor would inevitably be opened 
to still further concessions 

Once accept a single abatement of right and many other humiliations 
would certainly follow, and the whole fine fabric of international law 
might crumble under our hands, piece by piece. What we are con- 
tending for in this matter is of the very essence of the things that have 
made America a sovereign Nation. he can not yield them without 


















































































oneeding her own impotency as a Nation and making virtual su hi: Pe ‘ 
her independent position among the nations of the world trality eve in Ul ! 
i am speaking. my dear Senator, in deep solemnity. without heat, 3 ae , 
with a clear consciousness of the high responsibilities of my office, and | CVen exercising the 
< your sincere and devoted friend. If we should unhappily differ, w our Government 
shall differ as friends; but where issues so momentous as these are | gyporrass in the slightest dec 
ed we must, just because we are friends, speak our minds without : 7 . 
wiht Ay tions with belligerent p . 
aithfully, yours, Wooprow WILSON Mr. Speaker, in my own ¢: 
rhe President’s letter set forth very clearly principles of in- | Lusitan when I thought my 
tional law with which we all agree, and expresses in a! tion and excitem of our yp 
’ pleasing manner the hopes, ideals, and desires of every inv President, I e to the press 
American citizen. I fully agree with him that should the ; 
loner right of American citizens be abridged or denied by any “as a ge 
he belligerent nations we should have in honor no choice 
< to what our course should be. My life is at the service of oh te ; 
iw country to prevent any abridgment of the rights of Amer- : ' 
ean citizens in any respect. Neither as a Nation nor as an i Ss g 
ndividual should we covet peace at the loss of “honor” or Th ian Baie tee Ae t h. 
respect.” Tiowever, there may come a time when our rights | he, in his judgment, se pursue, In 
as a Nation or as a citizen are not “clear” and easily ascer- | has been such a wholesale substi 
trainable, hii lonal law, good citizer y de St 
‘ . linseit withont mental re ition e 
I am not so sure that I have under the law of nations a | our Nation. TI am confident that every At 
Clear” right to travel upon a merchantman of a belligerent | to the support of Amer id A 1 
ecuntry armed with powerful guns in the hands of trained naval | Previous ecciasions, 
officers bearing secret instructions to attack U boats on sight, From that day until this IT lave | 
supplemented by instructions to the masters of such ships to) sontiments expressed in thut sta it 
hoist false flags and ram U boats. Under circumstances where | in the future, whether in publie er priv: | 
my right is not clear, but is doubtful, what is the prudent thing | While the President's new position was | 
for me to do? } as an abstract proposition was sound, it Dy 0 
Germany claims that British merchant vessels are armed and the situation as to “doubtful” rights « An 
instructed te fight, and that masters of ships are instructed to | large majority of the Members of Congres I 
oist false flags and ram VJ boats, and has submitted to our Gov- | wnyself among that number—believe th \ 
ernment evidence to that effect. Great Britain asserts that mer- | foreco their right to travel on armed vessels until it las ‘ 
chantmen are armed solely for defense, but she has not contro- | getermined whether or not such m vessel 
erted the evidence furnished by Germany. The dispute is over cruiser.” And such was the position tuken by | P 
facts, not over law. There being doubt as to the facts, it is | himself prior to the Root speech, us evidenced by 
obviously the duty of American citizens to forego traveling upon | velopment of the policy outlined in the Lans 
vessels of doubtful character or intentions. It is likewise the! Oj, February 17, 1916. Representa McLee { 
duty of the Government to inform its citizens of the danger, and | introduced a resolution having for i | 
to request them to refrain from doing anything that would com- } of American citizens not to tuke passity 1 ; 
plicate the situation until their “clear rights” can be ascer- | yessels of belligeret itions Vhis 
tained. Our Government would be placed in a dangerous and | ally approved by the American peop ‘ < ' ‘ 
humiliating position if it should protest against the killing of | existed among the Members of Congress « Preside 
American citizens on an armed British merchantman only to | ow party on account of his sudden change of fr | 
find that the vessel had been heavily armed with guns manned | tion of the press that had been hurling bitter 
hy a trained naval crew, and had made war upon the enemy. | President since the Root speceh seized upou 
Until we know the true character of the British merchant vessels | tg foment strife between the President and the M ‘ 
the United States and its citizens are in serious danger of being | Congress. Teadlines appeared, such \\ \ 
drawn into this horrible conflagration of death and destruction | and Congress.” “Congress in revolt.’ and so fort 
that is so ruthlessly decimating the flower of European man-| This gave the President’s advisers a cue. ‘1 
hood. Why should our Government deliberately insist on thrust- | })js political salvation depended upon tak ( mi 
ing itself into a position where it may be called upon to defend | tery of attack. sy so doing he would « 
a very “doubtful” legal right? |} from himself. 
Prior to the Root speech and the subsequent unwarranted | sy this time the press reported 5 gle 
assault made upon the President by a mercenary and partisan | straits and had about concluded to thu 
press he was advocating that all guns be taken from merchant- | for reelection. 
men, and in this connection the note of his Secretary of State The President opened his campaigu linst Cong ( 
said: ‘ iruary 29 by writing Representative Vo 
I should add that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- | {he Committee on Rules. this letter: 
hess of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of 
any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the de- | Itt 
fensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be “an auxiliary i i WW 
cruiser” and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent govern- | iW, ' 
ment, and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly. 1 ay 1 et oe ae : " 
Germany, looking eagerly for an opportunity to damage her | gay of the ¢ mn Rule sent is, I ta 
enemies, seized upon the American proposal as an indorsement | calling your attention, as ranking member of the ¢ 
of her own contention and immediately announced that, begin- | pf tye coegrm fp tbe com ag Ae ond a 
ning March 1, her submarines would sink without warning and The report that th divided nsel ( 
regardless of passengers all armed enemy merchant vessels “as | the foreign policy o} Governm ! 
uuxiliary cruisers.” The position of the President was un- | ™ forelgn capltals. I believe (hat report 
tenable, because his declaration would make it impossible to | country to the mos rious risks. I thet a 
demand reparation for the killing of American citizens on armed | that your committee will permit me to urge a 
merchantmen, whether armed for defensive or offensive purposes | Utlons with regard to travel on armed merchantimen whieh bat 
or whether or not their commanders had secret instructions to | diate opportunity for full public discussion and action upo 
hoist false flags and ram U boats. There was only one course | that all doubts and conjectures may be swept away and 
open to him, and that was to reverse himself. He did this most | one Shee ag lip ee a ee ee 
completely in his letter of February 24 to Senator Svone, in | geld of Executive inillative that [I vent » hope tha , 
which he said: will not think tl at Ium ta cH “ unwarrat 
_ I can not consent to any abridgment of the rights of American citizens | Fy anon tontic _ 
‘n any respect. The honor and self-respect of the Nation is involved. | ° Cordially and sincere ours 
We covet peace and shall preserve it at any cost but the loss of honor. : 
In these strong, patriotic words the President has voiced my After the contents of the Pou lett 
sentiments and has clearly expressed the position every true | sent to the President by his supporters that ar cement ] 
American citizen should take in reference to this controversy. | been reached to drop the warning resolution and to p 
T am proud to be able to testify that my colleagues, with the exeep- | eral resolution of “ confidence” in the Pres if 
tion of a very few who are in sympathy with Prof. Royce’s school | this suggestion at once, and demanded th: he ‘ en 


of thought, since the beginning of this deplorable European war, 
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i as a complet versal of his positior 


pr 


ution. 


uary 


hi wd previous! inf med the Com- 


ly 
‘ mast J af AT.T . ge 
to report out the McLemore res« 


In ience to the President’s subsequent request, the For- 
gn Affairs Comimittee reported out the McLemore iesolution, 
ompanied by the following recommendation: 

That House resolution 147, known as the McLemore resolution, be 

eported to the House with the recommendation that it do lie on the 

Under the practice and precedents in thi ountry the conduct 

omatic cotiations has been left to the President, and with this 

i the mirittee does not feel it proper for the House of Repre- 

© interf We have confidence that if the President reaches 

i point in any negotiations with foreign Governments at which he has 

exhausted his power in the premises, he will in the usual way report all 
i al ircumstances to Congres ‘or its consideration. 

By the action of the committee the McLemore resolution was 

lnid on the table as effectively as though it had been done by a 


vote of the House. However, it was not laid on the table in the 
manner that the President had demanded, and had to 
he taken from the table and tabled again by the House for the 
sutisfaction of the President and to the great benefit, satisfac- 
tion, and pleasure of that section of the press that had been heap 
ing coals upon the head of our President. But like the sinner ef 
ho “ went to church to scoff, but came away to pray,” tuese 
if-same purveyors of news and molders of public opinion that 
had been so relentlessly criticizing the President before his war 
upon Congress were now, as had been predicted by his advisers, 
proclaiming him a martyr to the cause of free institutions; the 
bravest and most heroic President that ever occupied the White 
House; the embodiment of patriotism and self-denial. 

So the ridiculous, absurd, and wholly unnecessary and self- 
invited controversy between the Capitol of our Nation and the 
White House was not to end by the committee placing the of- 
fending resolution in the legistative tomb. Apparently the 
President’s campaign had not been sufficiently advertised. 
Therefore it was further demanded that the House take from 
the table this resolution and immediately. without debate or 
discussion, return It to this selfsame table. The excuse offered 
for further continuing the agony was that the President desired 
a vote of the House upon the resolution in order that there might 
be full public discussion and action. On what? Why, of course, 
on the matter of citizens of the United States traveling on armed 
merchantmen. Was that done? Was an opportunity for full 
publie discussion and action given? No. What was done? A 
parliamentary situation was deliberately created to avoid dis- 
cussing, and voting on the very question the President said he 
wished fully discussed and acted upon. This was brought about 
by forcing the Committee on Rules to bring in a special rule to 
gaz the Hou At the command of the President, the House 
hog tied itself by adopting the following rule: 


precise 


ole 


ins 


ge 


House resolution 158. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consideration of A. Res. 147; that there shall 
be four hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by the gen- 


tleman from Virginia, Mr. Fioop, and one-half by the gentleman from 


Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper; that at the conclusion of said general debate 
the said resolution shall be considered under the general rules of the 
House 


To those unfamiliar with parliamentary procedure the words 
‘shall be considered under the general rules of the House” are 
misteading, for a motion to lay on the table was in order as 
soon as the four-hour debate closed, and all opportunity for 
amendment or further discussion was foreclosed. Representa- 


tive Camper, the ranking minority member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, pleaded with the House to vote down the previous ques- 
tion on the rule so that he might have an opportunity to offer 
the following as a substitute, which simply warned American 
citizens of the danger of taking passage on armed ships of 


nations at war: 

out all after 
following: 
resolution afid preamble shall both be open 
following amendment considered as pending, te 
* Strike both the preamble and the 
thereof the following: 


Stri the word “ debate ’’ where 


sert 
“ The 
the 


Ke it last occurs and in- 


th 
to amendment with 
» wit: 

resolution and insert tn lieu 


out 


Resolred, That in the opinion of the House of Representatives 
citizens of the United States under existing conditions and irrespective 
f th legal rights ought to refrain from taking passage on armed 
essels of belligerent nations, and the consideration of the resolution 





and amendments thereto shall proceed under the five-minute rule to a 
final vote on its passage. 

Under the Campbell substitute rule amendments could have 
ffered, and full discussion, “so explicitly demanded by the 
in letter to Congressman Pop, prevented, how- 


been o 


his 


ever, by his managers through a parliamentary situation created 
for that express purpose, could likewise have been had. 
The attitude of Members of the House that disagree with the 


supporters of the President as to the proper mode of procedure 
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i war against 
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was ably and succinctly expressed the 
JamMES R. Mann, as follows: 


If we are correctly informed by 


by minority 


centlemen fl 


on the floor, not 
been informed directly by the President, either in a message o1 
son here, as to what he desires, the President desires onr opin 
the subject of American citizens traveiing on armed vessels of Iv 
ent nations. We do not express any dSpinion on that subject 
the McLemore resolution on the table [applause], unless s 
shall be construed as an invitation to American citizens to tr 
these armed vessels. I am not willing to extend an iuvitat 
American citizens to travel on armed vessels when to-do so may 
us into serious complications, and I would not voluntarily offer 


ject my ow» opinion «pon this subject while the President is cart 
on his negotiations; but when the President seeks to know what 
American peapitc may think on the subject as expressed by their 
sentatives, I think it is our duty, !f we are to act at all, to m 
question fairly and squarely and express the opinion such as we 
and if we beiieve that American citizens, under at least ordin 
cumstances, ought not to render this country liable to war, w 
to say so, and leave the President in his discretion and power to 
care of the future. [Applause.] We have not sought to both 
annoy the President; we have not sought to interfere with the pro 





of the President; but the President, it is said, asks our belief i 
subject. Let us tell him frankly and fairly that we do not 4d 
complications which wil! lead to war |applause]; and the only 1 

by which we can now proceed under these circumstances, if wi 


willing to meet the question fairly, is to vote down, first, the pri 
question. I can not conceive how it will be considered that the | 
dent is informed through a parliamentary trick, such as ts proposed 
the Committee on Rules, to give the House no chance to vote on 
real question at issue, but only to table a resolution which the 1 
would not agree to under any circumstances. Let us be fair 
the President, to onrselves, to the couatry, to meet the issue and 
press the opinion which we have, and thereby endeavor to prevent 
which we al! hope will not come. {Applause.] 


not 


Is anyone so credulous as to believe that foreign count 
will be influenced in their negotiations with our Government 
reason of this fiasco? If so, he credits them with little um 
standing. 

I voted against laying the McLemore resolution on the t 
because I knew that under the rule, if that motion were defe: 
full opportunity would be given to Members of the House t 
upon record upon a resolution simply warning Americans agai: 
traveling on armed merchant vessels of belligerents until th: 
character had been determined. No right would be denie 
such a resolution, and our Government would be left free to as 
sert any right to the extreme limit, and I am free to admit 
that in casting my vete as I did—-and I want it so understood 
it gave me much satisfaction to be able, at the same time, to reg 
ister my protest against encroachments by the Executive depart 
ment upon the legislative branch of our Government. 

It will be recollected that a little over a month ago when Sex 
retary Garrison resigned because the President had reversed hit 
self on a fundamental principle of “ preparedness,” the President 
declared with much feeling “that under no circumstances 
would he “ feel at liberty to insist wpon the adoption by Congres 
of any specific course of action.” He was offended that Mr. Gar 
rison should even suggest his using the power of lris office 1 
advance a policy, however worthy. 

At that time [I most heartily commended the President for | 
clear conception of the attitude that one branch of our Gove: 
ment should maintain toward a coordinate branch. His exc 
lent sentiment and lofty purpose, as thus expressed, was co! 
forting to Members of Congress who still had very vivid rec 
lections of the performances of the President on the oceasion « 
the repeal of the Panama Canal tos act and the declaratio: 
Huerta. But, alas, how vain were our hopes 
Within a fortnight he is found riding reughshod over rules a: 


| precedents and arbitrarily dictating not only the action thx 


| 


islative branch should take but the forms under which it sh: 
proceed. 

The President and Congress were created by the solemn mit 
date of the people, expressed in words so clear that their me: 
ing can be readily ascertained. The founders of this Gover: 
ment caused these words to be transcribed on parchment a: 
delivered into our hands as our guidebook in carrying furth 
the Government which they created. When in doubt as to tlh: 
Government’s power to do a particular thing, or as to the rr 
spective powers of the different branches of the Government 
recourse is had to this guidebook, or Constitution. In the pres 
ent instance our Constitution provides that Congress has powec! 
to— 

First— 

Define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high 
and offenses against the law of nations. 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make ru! 
concerning captures on land and water. 

Second— 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the Unite 
States of America. He shall have power, by and witb the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties. He shall, from time to time 


give to Congress information of the state of the Union and recommen« 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
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expedient. 


He shall receive ambassadors and other public 
He 


shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 
I fail to understand how the President can find warrant of 
nuthority in this language of the Constitution for his peremptory 
demand that Congress make a complete denial at once of any 
intent or purpose to express an opinion or offer advice on the 
question of warning our citizens to keep off of auxiliary 
eruisers—a domestic question having nothing to do with our 
foreign affairs, unless we desire to make it so. 


winisters, | 


CONGRESSLON AL 





However, upon 


an examination of his work on Constitutional Government in | 
the United States, published in 1911, he clearly defines his 


view as to the unlimited and exelusive prerogative of the Execu- 
tive in dealing with foreign affairs, and he has decided to treat 
this question as one relating to foreign affairs, which it is not. 
One of the greatest of the President’s powers I have not yet spoken 
of at all—his control, which is very absolute, of the foreign relations 
of a nation. The initiative in foreign affairs which the President pos- 
sesses without any restriction whatever is virtually the power to con- 
trol them absolutely. The Presdent can not conclude a treaty with a 
foreign power without the consent of the Senate, but he may guide 
every step of diplomacy; and to guide diplomacy is to determine what 
treaties must be made if the faith and prestige of the Government are 
to be maintained. He need disclose no step of negotiation until it is 
complete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the 
ment is virtually committed. Whatever its disinclination, the 


Senate 
may feel itself committed also. 


Govern- | 


If a President “ need disclose no step of negotiations until it | 
is complete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the | 


Government is virtually committed,” he can go to the limit of 


making war, and Congress has no alternative but to accept. The 
Czar of Russia could do no more. 
Mr. Speaker, by resorting, as on two other occasions since 


he became Chief Executive of this Nation, to an appeal to the 
patriotism of the American people on the pretext that the dig- 
nity and honor of their flag was being attacked, the President 
won in his recent war on Congress. 

But when the people realize that this appeal was but a pre- 
text te coneeal the real purpose of the attack I do not believe 
they will rejoice over the fact that the legislative branch of 
our Government was degraded and brought to the dust for 
“ political,” not “ patriotic” purposes. 

Can any unprejudiced person, knowing the facts, doubt that 
the alleged cause of this war was but a pretext, and that the 
real cause was a desire to advance the political fortunes of the 
President? 

If this were the first time that resort was had to our flag to 
earty through Congress an Executive program, I would be loath 
to believe that such a thing was within the realm of possibility. 
However, when I recall, as I do most vividly, that the same 
methods were pursued by the same parties and by the same sec- 
tions of the press when Congress was commanded to declare 
war on Huerta, and to repeal the Panama Canal tolls act, I am 
forced to believe it, much as I dislike to. On March 5, 1914, the 
President delivered a message in person to Congress in part as 
follows: 

Gentlemen of the Congress, I have come to you upon an errand which 
ean be very briefly performed, but I beg that you will not measure 
its importance by the number of sentences in which I state it. * 

I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of Pebie 
Canal act which exempts vesSels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States from payment of toils, and to urge upon you the justice, 
the wisdom, and the large policy of such a repeal with the utmost 
earnestness of which I am capable. I ask this of you in support of 
the “foreign policy of the administration.” I shall not know how to 
deal with other matters of even “ greater delicacy and nearer conse- 
quence ” 1f you do not grant it to me tn ungrudging measure. 

What foreign policy is involved in respect to our transcon- 
tinental railroads? 

Mr. Root, in his Carnegie Hall speech, said: 

The taking of Vera Cruz destroyed confidence in the sincerity of the 
American Government in Mexico, because every intelligent man in Mexico 
believed that the avowed reason for the act was not the real reason. 

The avowed purpose was to compel a salute to the American flag. 

Is there anyone who doubts that the alleged cause was but a pretext 
and that the real cause was the purpose to turn Huerta out of office? 

Mr. Root made a serious charge, but produced facts to prove it. 

Mr. Speaker, for the consideration of the House and the great 
mass of the American people I have stated the incontrovertible 
facts and circumstances of the President’s war on Congress and 
have drawn certain deductions therefrom which are fully war- 
ranted and sustained by these facts and circumstances, 

No question of international law or foreign policy was involved 
except as Mr. Wilson sought to make it so. 

What question of international law was involved in an ex- 
pression by Congress as to the wisdom of Americans traveling 
upon belligerent ships of doubtful character? 

Is our internationalism to supersede our nationalism? 

Has it come to pass that we have more concern for the people 
of other countries than for American citizens? 

TI can not consent to the doctrine that our Government should 
constitute itself the guardian of the peoples of the world. We 


ERE 


should extend to them our « r) SVT t n tl 
fortune, but refrain from thu g ir Gov 
family quarrels, unless we intend to nd eM 
and our acknowledged rights \! I im « ‘ 

The idea of internationalis: t e pres 
toxieating, because it brings w t 
sibility, experienced by s brit 
pont Morgan. 

However, the average Ameri 
forego this international thril ile 
loyalty, and respect for his own ! 

German nor pro-British, but only \ 
American Nation standing up and fac 
| of American institutions and Ameri 

True, there will always be with s the 1 
tionary days and the copperheads of the Civil W 
God, at the present time thei ber is i s 

There will be no need of workin he flag t 
either the patriotism of Cong: en or the 
patriotic and complex citizenry ‘ ! 

| confronts the country, not an imag \ e, and t 
tration in charge of affairs informs Cong 

money, or both, are needed in order to put t ce 
shape for its own safety, it will meet with 1 
Congress and the great mass of patriotic Amer \ 
was evidenced in this House the other day hen 
| ings under the rule providing for the call of cor 
suspended—a thing that had never happened bet 
request of the President, and legislation materi: 
the Army and providing a large sum of mney f \ 
passed in less than five minutes by the unanimous 
membership then. 

Pro-German, pro-British, and pro-everybody will | 
into an indissoluble union for the defense of Amer 
liberty, and equality under- 

Your flag and my flag 

And how it waves to-day 
O’er your land and my land 

And half the world ang 
Rose-red and blood.-: 

Its stripes forever zl 
Snow-white and soul-wh te 

The good Forefather’s dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue 

Its stars that shine aright 
A glorious guidon of the day 

A shelter through the night, 
Your flag and my flag, 

And, ob, how much it holds 
Of your heart and my heart 

Secure within its folds, 
Your beart and my heart 

Beat quicker at its sight 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed 

The Red and Blue and White, 
The One Flag, the Great Fla 

The flag for me and y 
Glorified all else beside 

The Red and White and Blue. 

The inspiration that created, the love and sacrifices that 
have sustained my flag and your flag did it for a nobler pur 
pose than that of forcing the public to pay unreasonab 
to transcontinental railroads; than that of interferin 
internal affairs of a sister Republic; than that of mak 
unconscionable war on a coordinate branch of the Gover 


CL Ce 
ee 


, | to 


increase the efficiency of Milita: ! blishr 

United States, I insert a very abl I" t 
| the subordination of the civil to the 1 tt : ' ot 

| the late John H. James, of Urb . Ohio, in an ‘ lette 
} to the Attorney General of the United States in 1869 

| The principles herein contended for wer: ibseq 

dicated, but this letter was written « } tin 

litical excitement, while the passio ( ple 
| Northern States were quite general! ‘ ! { 


or 
HON. WILLIAM GORDON 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the r 
| to print pertinent remarks on the consid tion of H. | 766 
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APPENDIX 


portant 
by 


safeguards of constitutional liberty were subverted 
the military arm of the Government. 

‘This paper is an important contribution to the military his- 
tory of the United States, and emphasizes the importance of 
subordinating the military to the civil authority, this bill 
under consideration seeks to do. 
rhe letter is as follows: 
MILITARY COMMISSIONS FOR 


4 LETTER THE ATTORNEY 


fo the Hon. E. R. Hoar, 
iitorney General of the 


aus 


how 


CITIZENS, 
NITED STATES. 


rHE Tri 
GENERAL OF 


OF 
TO THE t 


United States: 

In the matter of the application of E. M. Yerger, a civilian 
now under military arrest, and recently tried before a military 
commission, for a writ of habeas corpus, the American people 
have been called upon to witness the spectacle of an Attorney 
General of the United States going into the Supreme Court and 
miiking an argument on behalf of the Government against the 
granting of the writ and in favor of the unchecked supremacy 
of military power. Whatever regret and humiliation the fact 
cause, it can hardly excite surprise. On every occasion 
Which has offered you have been the ready apologist of arbitrary 
power. When Yerger first made his application in July last, 
invoking the decision of the civil tribunals as to the legality of 
his detention by the military authorities and his trial by a 
inilitary commission in time of peace, you appeared to resist the 
upplication, though it would be difficult to explain the interest 
of the Government in the case. And when a short time previous 
to this the case of James Weaver, a citizen of the United States, 
not in the military service, tried by a military commission and 
sentenced to suffer death, was referred to you for your official 
opinion as to whether the President might legally approve and 
his subordinates legally execute the sentence of the commission, 
you responded in favor of the legality of the commission in an 
opinion equally distinguished by its extraordinary views of the 
law and its apparent eagerness to sustain the action of the com- 
mission, The country and the world learned with surprise from 
ihat remarkable opinion that, though more than four years 
have elapsed since a- hostile gun was fired, the war is not yet 
over, and that in this country, boasting of its freedom, and whose 
(‘onstitution expressly secures trial by jury, habeas corpus, and 
all the safeguards of English and American liberty, citizens are 
liable to be taken out of the hands of the civil authorities or 
from their homes by the military, tried by military courts, and 
hung or shot by military order. The course of reasoning by 
Which you sought to justify this arbitrary power it is hardly 
worth while to notice. The very statement of its result is its 
own most conclusive refutation. There are some things about 
which the unsophisticated understanding of the people refuses 
to be deceived, which it even refuses to discuss. The people 
will treat with contempt any argument which insults their com- 
inon sense, as does your proposition that a state of war still 
exists in the face of their four years’ knowledge and experience 
to the contrary, and unless they are much degenerated they 
will refuse to listen calmly to any proposition to lay down the 
liberties for which they and their forefathers have struggled. 
So far as the intrinsic weight of your opinion is concerned, it 
is hardly necessary to consider it. But your advocacy has the 
appearance at least—as it was doubtless intended to have—of 
viving in the eyes of the people the sanction of law, the color 
of legality, to that outrage on all law and all liberty, the em- 
ployment of martial law in time of peace. You hold the office 
of Attorney General of the United States, an office which has 
an hereditary claim to popular respect, derived from the days 
When it was filled by Randolph, Pinckney, Wirt, and Rush— 
men who had acquired national reputations at the bar before 
being called to the Cabinet. You are the legal adviser of the 
President and of the heads of departments, and you have given 
advice in the opinion just referrea to, upon which it was in- 
tended that officers should act and upon which they will act, 
utterly ignorant, so far as they depend upon you, of the responsi- 
bilities they are incurring. Under these circumstances it is 
worth while to see what the law really is, to examine your 
opinion, to show that its positions are untenable, the authorities 
you cite inapplicable, and the whole result of your reasoning 
directly subversive of public liberty. 

You justify the wrial of citizens of the United States in this 
year, 1869, by military commissions? What are military com- 
inissions? <A distinguished United States Senator (now or re- 
cently representing the country at a foreign court) characterized 
them as tribunals “ organized to convict.” It was a very happy 
deseription. The triers of the prisoner’s guilt or innocence— 
the court and jury—are selected by the same authority that or- 
ders the arrest and prosecution, and afterwards executes the 
sentence, 


pany 
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certainly his own fault if anyone escapes. The bitterest enemy 
of the accused may be appointed one of his judges; no law 
protects him against it; his only appeal is to the court itself. 
If his offense partakes of a political character, or involves 
party feeling, his judges may be, and almost inevitably will be, 
selected with gross partiality, and he has no remedy. It is the 
distinguishing characteristic of these tribunals that the aceused 
before them has no rights secured to him by law. His life, 
liberty, and property sre entirely at the merey of his judges. 
Their will is law. 

This will be clearly understood if we consider the origin and 
constitution of these tribunals. What is a military commission ? 
It is simply a court-martial taken out of its legitimate sphere 
and applied to the trial of civilians. How perfect an engine of 
despotism it is can be seen from its very purpose and nature. 
The government of an army is, and must necessarily be, a pure 
despotism. Its object is not as in civil government, to secure 
the happiness, welfare, safety, liberty, and rights of its subjects 
and their property. Its first object is to promote the discipline 
and efficiency of the army; all other purposes are merely inci- 
dental and subordinate. Hence we find while the civil laws 
punish only two or three offenses with death—generally only 
two, treason and murder—that out of 46 offenses of all grades 
defined by the Articles of War as punishable by courts-martial, 
14 are punishable with death at the discretion of the court. The 
same difference in the objects and purposes of the two systems 
is seen in the courts which enforce their laws. The enlightened 
men of every succeeding age have sought to render the adminis- 
tration of civil justice as impartial as possible. Courts are per- 
manent and are made as independent as possible by a proper 
tenure of office and by laws guarding against interest or par- 
tiality ; positive law regulates the selection of juries, the course 
of procedure, and the rules of evidence; and to guard against 
errors of law or fact appeals and proceedings in error are pro- 
vided. All these have come down to us from our American and 
English ancestors, and they constitute the strongest muniments 
of our boasted liberties, the surest safeguards of our personal 
rights. But what have courts-martial to do with them? What 
has a system born amid the shock of arms, and having for its 
very object the enforcement of that rigid despotism so essential 
to military sueccess—what has such a system to do with the 
safeguards of personal liberty? A man expressly surrenders 
his liberties for the time being when he enters the Army. The 
court-martial is a court temporarily appointed for the trial of 
the particular case or cases to be tried, often in the very midst 
of military operations. Its very constitution is subordinate to 
the interests of the hour; it is to be composed of as many officers, 
from 5 to 13, as can be detailed “* without manifest injury to the 
service.” It is a court of military men for the trial of military 
offenses. And as such its decisions and its opinions upon the 
laws and usages of war are entitled to respect for the same rea- 
sons that give weight and character to the decisions of learned 
judges of the civil and common law, because they are the 
opinions of men on subjects which they understand and which 
their education and profession have made them master of. And 
it is exclusively for the trial of military offenses committed by 
persons in the military or naval service that courts-martial are 
designed. The Constitution of the United States, the supreme 
law of the land, says so— 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infa 
mous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
where the crime shall have been committed. 

And the Articles of War, the military code, enacted by Con- 
gress, but framed by military men, say the same. You may look 
through them from first to last and you will find no punishment 
provided for murder or robbery or arson or any of the crimes 
punished by the civil laws, even when committed by soldiers. 
On the contrary, the thirty-third article of war distinctly pro- 
vides as follows: 

When any commissioned officer or soldier shall be accused of a 
capital crime, or having used violence or committed any offense against 
the person or property of any citizen of any of the United States such as 
is punishable by the known laws of the land, the commanding officer and 
officers of every regiment, troop, or company to which the person or 
persons so accused shall a are hereby aera) upon application 
duly made by or in behaif of the party or parties injured, to use their 
utmost endeavors to deliver over such accused person or persons to 
the civil magistrate, and likewise to be aiding and assisting to the 
officers of justice in apprehending and securing the —— or persons 
so accused in order to ae him or them to trial. If any commanding 
officer or officers shall willfully neglect or shall refuse, upon the appli- 
cation aforesaid, to deliver over such accused person or persons to the 


civil magistrates or to be aiding or assisting to the officers of justice 
in apprebending such person or persons, the officer or officers so offend- 


When the prosecuting attorney selects the jury, it is | ing shall be cashiered. 
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Such is the law as framed by military men themselves. There | duce it to mans ter: , ; ’ ' 
is no lawful authority for trying by military court even a soldier | excuse the offenst . = : a4 
for the crime of murder. If he is accused of it, he has the right | to operate; in the pee 
of any other citizen of the United States to be tried before a | fines what kinds and ck 
court whese knowledge of the “ known laws of the land ” enables | nal from responsibility I 
it to define the legal limitations of the crime, and to be con- | such cases the law provides 
victed only by the “ lawful judgment of his peers.” What, then, | from close observat 











must be the thought of the American citizen—above all the | principles of action i en « in -— 5 
American lawyer—who seeks to thrust upon these military | of evidence the « sions : \ 
courts a jurisdiction which their framers distinctly refused | the course of th ist 
and to prostitute them to the destruction of the liberties of his | and countries, have cra ' Mm 
country? Fer there is no bulwark of our civil rights which these | and rules Known as the law « e1 
tribunals do not destroy. | to elicit the truth, to ascertair weigl \ 

The Constitution of the United States assures the humblest | mony, to exclude what is 
citizen that he shall not be put upon trial for any capital or | to perjury Fey ersons whi 
infamous crime unless he has been indicted—unless a grand | agree with Lord Erskine ft! ‘ { 
jury of his fellow citizens, after hearing the evidence against | ities of religion, in the philosophy nature 
him. shall decide that he ought to be put upon trial. The system | history, and in the e ‘jence of mmo fe I 
your opinion sanctions sends him to trial upon the order of a | understood or re ! at the t Cs 
general or colonel—the same who afterwards picks out the court | persons charged with the mu: of Pres t I 
to try him. | try and the met vho sat on the 

The Constitution guarantees to every citizen the right to a | spared the conviction, now deeper nto ¢ : ; 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State ond | of the victims of t t nine B 
district wherein the crime was committed; and to insure this | they can not | ( 0 pp vo) vy ur 
impartiality, the laws throw certain safeguards around the | acquainted wit For t terpretat 
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he nor the deceased were in the military service of the United 
States, Compelled, as you are, to admit the irrefragible force 
of these objections (for you say “it is obvious that under the 
Constitution of the United States Congress has no right to sub- 
ject any citizen of a State to trial and punishment by military 
power in time of peace”), to what theory do you resort to sanc- 
tion the employment of these tribunals? To the miserable sub- 
terfuge (it deserves no better name) that war exists in the 
United States, and therefore these provisions of the Constitution 
just quoted may be overridden by virtue of some supposed war 
powers in the Constitution. Even if you could establish this 
preposterous proposition that the war still continues, it would 
avail you nothing. We have seen that the military code (the 
Articles of War) is intended for the punishment of military 
offenses only, and makes no provision for ordinary crimes, such 
as murder, arson, and others, but expressly leaves them to the 
civil authorities and the “ known laws of the land.” This is 
so even where the accused is himself in the military service, and 
it has been so held. At the trial of Brig. Gen. Hull before a 
court-martial at Albany, during the last war with Great Britain, 
for the surrender of Detroit, three charges were preferred by 
the judge advocate—for treason, cowardice, and neglect of 
duty and unofticerlike conduct—the last two being military 
offenses and the first, treason, a common-law and statutory 
crime, cognizable exclusively by the civil courts. Gen. Huil 
objected to the jurisdiction of the court to try the charge of 
treason on the very grounds above indicated, “ because treason 
is a crime of which a court-martial has no cognizance. Their 
power is confined to such military crimes as are specified in the 
Articles of War, and their jurisdiction is so limited, not only by 
the Constitution, but by the very articles themselves.” And 
ihe court in their finding say: “ The accused having in his final 
defense protested against the jurisdiction of the court to try 
the charge of treason, and the opinion of the court being that 
the objection would have been tenable if the same had been 
pleaded by the accused on his arraignment, and believing also 
that the court can not acquire jurisdiction of the offense by the 
waiver or consent of the accused, they decline making any 
formal decision on that charge” (though the evidence having 
already been publicly given, they informally expressed the 
opinion that he was not guilty of the charge). (Hull’s Trial, 
Appendix, pp. 21 and 118.) And this was in the midst of a 
foreign war, and the accused an officer in the Army. 

The same rule prevails in England. Even in the midst of wars 
and civil commotions such a thing as the trial of civilians by 
military courts has not been heard of for 200 years. When 
inartial law was declared and the habeas corpus suspended in 
Ireland during the rebellion of ‘98, and recently during the 
Fenian troubles, such a thing was not thought of as denying to 
ihe persons accused of crimes, even of a political nature, a trial 
in the civil courts, and according to the rules of the common law. 
Shall our people be less free, less under the protection of law, 
than the people of England? To hold your position is to admit 
the absurd and dangerous doctrine that in time of war the cuon- 
stitution may be laid aside; that there are certain “ war powers ” 
lurking in it which are latent in time of peace; and that those 
provisions especially designed to secure the citizen against vio- 
lence and the administration of justice against excited popular 
feeling may be disregarded at the very time when they are most 
needed. This doctrine was highly favored during the late war 
by persons seeking excuse for lawlessness, but it has no ground 
to stand upon, and never had. Our constitution is a written 
one; its language is the same in peace and in war; the powers it 
gives and the rights it secures are the same in war and in peace, 
It gives ampie powers for war without twisting or straining. 
Congress has power to declare war, and when declared, of course, 
it carries with it all the recognized usages of war within the dis- 
trict which is its theater. The President—not Congress, as you 
very singularly assert—has power to suppress insurrection by 
virtue of his duty to “ take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,” and if this insurrection or opposition to the execution of 
the laws becomes so formidable as to assume the proportions of a 
war—when it becomes, in fact, civil war—the law of nations 
attaches to it, in the very interests of humanity, the incidents 
and usages which obtain in wars between foreign countries. 
During the continuance of such a war, if necessary, the writ of 
habeas corpus may be suspended, and, as one of the incidents 
of a state of war, when the civil tribunals are entirely closed or 
overthrown in the district which is the immediate theater of 
war, martial law may be declared and administered as a mere 
matter of discipline and police. But this is a mere temporary 
expedient in the absence of all law. So great a master in the 
art of war as the Duke of Wellington declared in his place in 
Parliament that martial law was no law, that it was the absence 
of law. And even during the continuance of a war, when a 
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country has been brought subject to the hostile arms, the mod- 
ern usages of nations do not authorize the administration of jus- 
tice between citizens of the conquered country by military law. 
The conqueror is to administer the laws of the conquered coun- 
try. During our occupation of Mexico in 1847-48 alcaldes were 
appointed from among our officers for towns and cities and 
charged with the duty of administering the Mexican laws. If 
Texas had been a conquered foreign State, her people, even dur- 
ing the war, would have been, under modern usages, governed 
according to the former laws. But the people of Texas are citi- 
zens of the United States. The war proceeded on this theory. 
When they were conquered they were still citizens. The most 
that could be claimed was that they were liable to trial and pun- 
ishment, according to the laws of the land, for their participa- 
tion in the rebellion. But this has not been attempted. No 
indictments have been preferred against them for that offense. 
But you propose to hold them indefinitely, during the pleasure 
of Congress, “ within the grasp of war,” and subject to a mili- 
tary government which knows no law, and is responsible to 
none. 

But whatever force may be attached to the maxim inter arma 
silent leges, amid the shock of armies and the roar of artillery, 
the idea that it can have any application four years after the 
firing of a hostile shot, under a free constitution and with the 
civil courts in operation, as they have been for at least three 
years, trying civil and criminal cases, is so absurd that it is 
difficult to believe that it can be seriously advanced by any 
lawyer. You quote the reconstruction acts authorizing the 
employment of these military commissions, and you argue in 
support of them that, as Congress has the power to declare war 
it has the power to recognize the existence of a war begun by 
others, to provide for carrying it on, and to declare how long 
the war shall continue and when peace is restored; that the 
Government had a right to protect itself and its lawful author- 
ity ; and that it was the duty of Congress to recognize the war 
and “apply itself by means belonging to war to the vindication 
of the national authority, the preservation of the national terri- 
tory, and the restoration of a republican government, under the 
National Constitution, to each of the rebellious States”; that 
while the war lasted and the courts and governments were over- 
thrown it was necessary to govern by martial law, and, finally, 
that the war is not yet over, and that Congress, having the power 
to say when the war is ended, have by the reconstruction acts 
declared that it is not yet over. Such, in substance, are the main 
points in the argument on which you base your opinion. But 
Congress has no such power over the termination of the war or 
declaring when peace is restored. A foreign war is terminated 
by a treaty which is made by the President and Senate. A civil 
war such as the late contest—caused by “ resistance to the exe- 
cution of the laws, tco powerful to be subdued by the ordinary 
processes,” as it was generally described in the legislation of Con- 
gress during the war—is terminated whenever the President, 
whose duty it is to see the laws executed, declares that there is 
no longer any resistance to their execution—a declaration which 
he has long since made. 

If Congress has the power you claim for it, what is the result? 
The reconstruction laws provide that the States recently en- 
gaged in the rebellion shall remain subject to military govern- 
ment till they adopt constitutions approved by Congress, and 
until their Senators and Representatives are admitted to Con- 
gress. No fixed conditions are laid down on compliance with 
which they are to be entitled to be admitted; they are to depend 
entirely on the will and pleasure of Congress—in other words, 
under a free government and constitution, States and people are 
liable to be deprived of their civil and constitutional rights, and 
subjected to military government during the pieasure or caprice 
of a Congress in which they have no voice. 

As to your claim of the right to govern during the war by 
martial law, the very language you use and the authorities you 
cite prove that by no possibility can such right now exist. You 
say: 

Where all lawful governments have been extinguished by the rebellion 
on the theater of active military operations where war really pre- 
vailed, there is a necessity to furnish a substitute for the eivil authority 
thus overthrown to preserve the safety of the Army and society, and 
as no power is left but the military, it is allowed to govern by martial! 
rule until the laws can have their free course. 

And in the vase of Milligan (4 Wallace, 127), before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, you say that the test is sug- 
gested “that the right to govern by military power depends 
upon the fact that the courts are actually closed, and that it is 
impossible to administer criminal justice according to law.’ 
This “test” is perfectly conclusive against your opinion. Are 
the courts actually closed in Texas and other Southern States? 
Is it not notorious that they have been in constant operation for 
more than three years? Do not these very reconstruction acts 
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nize the fact by authorizing the military commanders to em- 


ples them? Is all lawful government now extinguished in 
Texus and no power left but the military? The Supreme Co 

of the United States, in the recent case reported in America 
1: w Review for July, 1869, of Texas v. White et al—which you 


cite but not for this purpose—has decided that Texas is a 
in the Union, and has a State government authorized to 
+ and conduct a suit in the Supreme Court against a citizen 
of another State. 

To see the crudeness and absurdity of the jurisdi 
tempted to be conveyed by these reconstruction acts, it is only 
necessary to examine for a moment its practical working. It 
is prov ided (sec. 3, act of Mar. 2, 1867) that it shall be the 
duty of the commanding efficer “to punish, or cause to be pun- 
all disturbers of the public peace and criminals, and to 
this end he may allow local civil tribunals to take jurisdiction 
of and try offenders; or, when in his judgment it may be nec- 





‘tion at- 


ished, 


essary, he shall have power to organize military commissions | 
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or tribunals for that purpose, It is further provided (sec. 4) 
that “ the laws and regulations for the government of the Army 
shall not be affected by this act, except in so far as they conflict 
with its provisions.’ Here, then, we find military commissions 
authorized for the trial of “criminals” of all kinds. No form 
of organization or oath is prescribed for these commissions or 
tribunals, It must either be intended that they should be organ- 
ized and sworn (if sworn at all) at the sole discretion of the 
commanding officer—like a vigilance committee—or that they 
should be appointed and sworn according to the laws and regu- 
lations for the government of the Army, with which, on this 
subject, there is nothing in the act to conflict. The oath pre- 


scribed by the articles of war for a court-martial requires the | 


| 


members to “ well and truly try and determine according to the | 


evidence the matter before them, and administer justice according 
to the provisions of an act establishing rules and articles for the 
government of the Armies of the United States, without partial- 
ity, favor, or affection,” and “if any doubt should arise not ex- 
plained by said articles, according to your conscience, the best 
of your understanding, and the custom of war in like cases.” 
Suppose the accused to be charged with murder, forgery, coun- 
terfeiting, conveying land without color of title, or any other 
crime, the definition and limitations of which are somewhat 
intricate; we have seen that the Articles of War throw no light 
upon the subject. They define and punish military offenses 
only. The “custom of war” is no better. The members of the 
court know nothing about the civil or common law, and they 
have not, like a jury, any judge to charge them what the law 
is, and they are left to the “best of their understanding” in a 
matter about which they understand nothing. 

If your acquaintance with the reports had been equal to your 
bias in favor of a party position you might have referred the 
nilitary authorities—for whose information mainly your opinion 
was sought—to cases much more calculated to enlighten them 
as to the responsibilities they are incurring. You might have 
cited the case of Little v. Barreme, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States (2 Cranch’s Reports, p. 157). This 
was a civil suit for damages, brought against Capt. Little, of 
the United States Navy, for capturing a ship in obedience to 


n order of the President of the United States, which the Presi- | 
During the hostilities be- | 


Ini : , . ; ‘-eward was claimed 
tween the United States and France an act for the suspension reward was claim 


dent had no legal authority to give. 


of ail commercial intercourse between the two countries was 
passed which authorized the President to instruct the com- 


mander of armed vessels to scize any American vessel sailing to 
any French port. This act received a construction from the 
iixecutive, under which orders were issued to seize vessels sail- 
ing to or from a French port. The Flying Fish having been 
seized under these orders of the President while sailing from a 
French port, her owners obtained some $8,000 damages for her 


Little appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
Chief Justice Marshall, himself an Army oflicer in 
delivering the opinion of the court said: 


These orders, given by the Executive under the cons 


States. 
his youth, in 


truction of the 
act of Congress made by the department to which its execution was 
assigned, enjoin the seizure of American vessels sailing from a French 


port. Is the officer who obeys them liable for damages sustained by 








this misconstruction of the act, or will his orders excuse If his | 
instructions afford him no protection, then the law must take its course, 
and he must pay such damages as are legally awarded against hin 

And in deciding this question he says: 

I confess the first bias of my mind was very strong in favor of th 
opinion that, though the instructions of the Executive could not give 
a right, they might yet excuse from damages. I was much inclined te 


think that a distinction ought to be taken between acts of civil : 
those of military officers, and between proceedings within the bod) 
the country and those on the high seas. That implicit obedi 
military men usually pay to the orders of their superiors 
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Partly induced hy the countenance received from such persons, 

partly by his pecuniary necessities and the belief that after so | 
lor tit the witnesses would be dead or scattered, the occur- 
renve forgotten, and the danger of conviction small, he returned | 


to England and gave himself up for trial. Witnesses appeared 
from the remotest part of the island whom he had supposed 
dead. 

The question— 

Says Southey, who gives a cotemporary account of the trial— 
turned upon the point of law, whether the fact— 

For that was admitted— 


cousiderea a» an execution or as a murder. The evidence of 
who appeared in his behaif was that which weighed most 
inst him; his attempt to prove that a mutiny actually existed 


was to be 
a woman 


heavily 


failed 


Just as your argument to prove that war now exists has 
failed 
aud the jury pronounced bim guilty. For this he was utterly unpre- 
pared; and when he heard the verdict, clasped his hands in astonish- 
ment and aguny. The bench had no doubt whatever of his guilt. but 
they certainly theught it doubtful how the jury might decide; and as 
the case was so xtngular, after passing sentence in the customary form 
they respited him that the cireumstances might be more fully con- 
sidered. 

The governor was well connected and had powerful friends; 
and it is said that as the case turned on a question of discipline, 
persons high in the military service exerted themselves warmly 
in his favor. It was urged that his self-surrender evidently im- 
plied that he believed himself justifiable in what he had done. 
To quote again the language of Southey: 

Form only was wanting to have rendered that a legal punishment 
which was now called murder, and he may have regarded himself as a 
disciplinarian, not a criminal 

The deliberations of the privy council continued for so many 
days that it was evident great efforts were made to save his 
life, and he was several times respited. But the feeling of the 
populace wus very strong against him, especially in view of the 
rigorous justice recently meted out to some mutineers in the 
fleet of much humbler rank; and the Government was either 
indisposed or feared to commute his sentence, and he was exe- 
cuted for his act committed 20 years before. 

These cases are very suggestive, They show what the law is 
with regard to unauthorized executions and unlawful procedures. 
It is a matter of very great interest to officers acting in pur- 
suance of your advice to know what the law is—a knowledge 
which they wholly fail to obtain from your opinion. The coun- 
try will not always be dominated by a lawless power. The 
instincts, the traditions of the peuple are in all in favor of the 
supremacy of the civil laws. The law will everywhere resume 
its sway, or rather its powers, which have never ceased to exist, 
though at times betrayed by its chosen guardians and at other 
times overborne by arbitrary violence, will again be felt. The 
question of the constitutionality of these reconstruction laws 
and the responsibility of officers for acts affecting the rights of 
persons or property done under them will come before the 
courts—with what results may be inferred from the tenor of the 
decisions quoted above. It were to be regretted if meritorious 
oflicers of subordinate rank thus incur liabilities b, obeying, 
from a sense of obligation, orders which they disapprove; but 
such is the law, and it is well they should know it. 

As to the leaders who give the orders—the Canbys, the Ames, 
the Reynolds, and others higher in authority, who, under the 
sanction of your opinion and dressed in a little brief authority, 
are cutting such antics as are making American liberty and 
republican institutions a by-word among intelligent Europeans— 
it is hard to tell what to say of them, It is always desirable, 
where possible, to take the most favorable view of men's mo- 
tives; and it is possible that some of them act simply through 
party prejudice and ignorance of law. 

But it is difficult to find even this excuse for some of their 
acts, For instance, the following order appeared in the papers 
of the day as recently issued by the Gen. Ames who commands 
the troops in Mississippi to officers commanding military posts 
in that State: 


The commanding general directs that you do not obey in future any 
writ of babeas corpus issued by the United States court and circuit 
court or any order made by such courts for the release of prisoners in 


Should su 
legraph. 


your custody h writ or order be served upon you, report 


the fact by ts 

What bearing, if any, this order has upon the pending appli- 
cation to the United States Supreme Court for a writ of habeas 
corpus in the cause of Yerger, above referred to, has not appeared. 
But an order like this, directing subordinates to set at defiunce 
the orders of the United States courts, hardly admits the defense 
of ignorance or fanaticism. Taken in connection with the recent 
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bolder offenders against the law it ought to be sufficient 

gest that the most cursory reading of history is sufficient to 
teach that popular favor, or the appearance of it, is very wee 
able and that the tide of political affairs is as uncertain as the 

turn of fortune’s wheel. The power they now l and abuse 

may soon fall from their hands, and it would be the part of ' 
dom to introduce no innovations which may “return to placu 
the inventor.” The people of this country have grown u 


hol 


nD under 
pP ul 


free institutions and with a respect for law, and they «rill not 
tolerate their subversion. You doubtless claim your and their 
present trampling upon liberty and law to be the very pink of 


modern “ loyalty.” The time is near at hand when it will be 
differently regarded. 


But loyalty truce, we're on dangerous ground; 
Who knows how the fashions may alter? 
The doctrine to-day that is loyalty sound 
To-morrow may bring us a halter. 
—John H, James, 





Federal Usurpation of State Rights in Water-Power 
Legislation. 





SPEECH 


HON. CLIFTON N. McARTHUR, 


OF OREGON, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, January 7, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the stateof the Ur 
had under consideration the bill (HM. R. 405) to provide tor the dey 
meot of Water power aud ie use of public labus iv relalivu Luere! 
tor other purposes. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, it is well establish: 
judicial decision that the title to waters of nonnavigable st 
is vested in the Stutes and not in the Federal Goverumeut, y¢ 
this bil proposes to wrest frum the States the control o! h 
wuters fur the purposes of hydrvelectric-power development, wud 
lease them without regard to the wishes of the States, clu 
the right to do so by reason of the Federal Governuient’s 
prietary ownership of the public lands lying adjacent to 
streams. As the lederal Government is a goveruinent of 
merated and granted powers only, it is fair tu ussume Cli: 
framers of vur Constitution did not contemplate Federal usu: 
tion of a right which was not especiaily delegated or ulienui 
by the States. 

Legislation concerning the control and use of waters |) 
within a Stute is municipal in character and can not be rig 
fully exercised by Congress or anybody other than the le; 
lature of that State. The Supreme Court of tie United Si 
has, in numerous decisions, recognized this principle and | 
that the United States has no constitutional capacity to exei 
municipal jurisdiction after the admission of a State 
Univn, except in causes where the sume is expressly grauted. 

STATES HAVB RIGHT TO LEGISLATE. 


I do not believe that there is a man within the sound of 
voice who will dispute the proposition that neither man hor 
government can rightfully sell or lease another's property, wid, 
as the Srates own the water in the nonnavigauble streanis, how 
can the Federal Government lawfully exuct compensation for 
the rentul of waters which it does net own? Yet the bill under 
consideration proposes to do this very thing because of a pro- 
prietary ownership of the land through which the streams lip- 
pen to flow. The ownership by thé States of water within their 
limits means that the States have the right to legislate as to 
the use of such waters, unhampered by Federal control. It 
means that the State could even grant authority to one of its 
citizens to divert the flow of a nonnavigable stream fer power, 
irrigation, or other purposes and thereby render valueless a 
power site located on land owned by the Federal Government. 
I do not articipate that any State will take such action, but 
mention the possibility only to show the complete control which 
a State may exercise over its waters. 

BILL DENIES LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The bill before us strikes at the very root of one of our 
treasured rights—the right of local self-government. It pro- 


to 








poses fo establish a long-range bureaucratic control over our 
country’s greatest potential resource. It proposes to deny to 
the <pvereign States of the great West the right to regulate and 
control their own internal affairs. It has been suggested that 
these States can not be entrusted with this great responsibility 
and that our various State legislatures will fritter away the 
interest of the people in great water-power sites and sell them 
to corporations at a ridiculously low price. Let me suggest in 
ihis connection that the rights of the people in most of the 
Western States, commonly known as * Public Land States,” are 
amply safeguarded by the initiative and referendum and thai 
these rights are more likely to remain inviolate under State 
rather than Federal control of water power. hs 

The rights of the people of nearly all these Western States 
are further safeguarded by the existence of public-service com- 
missions, which protect the consuming public against monopoly 
and unreasonable rates. The West may have made mistakes in 
frittering away its school land and water-power rights, but it 
is not doing these things to-day, and this very fact is sufficient 
proof that we are capable of administering our own affairs. 
The West prefers to correct and rectify these mistakes, in so far 
as possible, without bureaucratic interference from Washington. 
The West does not like absentee landlordism or bureaucratic 
rule by Federal agents who are not responsible to the people 
of the West, and we are opposed to having the public domain 
put into a Federal leasing system. Such a policy tends to re- 
Store the Crown-land systems of the Middle Ages—a policy ut- 
terly foreign to our American ideals. We of the West are a 
free, virile race of people, and instead of Federal tenants or 
yassals, we want independent landowners who will pay their 
share of taxes, take an interest in public affairs, and become a 
part and parcel of our splendid citizenship. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TAS MADE MISTAKES 


I have heard the suggestion that the Federal Government is 


a safer guardian of the public domain and resources of the | ship of the 


| tary of the Interior 


country than are the States, but let me remind you of the man- 
ner in which the public domain owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and located in certain Western States has been looted 
by land, timber, and swamp-land thieves, and how the Federal 
Government deeded away immense wagon-road and railroad 
jand grants for a song. No State in the West has ever imposed 
such a burden upon its people as the Federal Government im- 
posed wpon the people of Oregon in the matter of the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co.’s land grant. Had Congress prescribed 
a few simple restrictions to this grant, all the resulting delay 


and litigation would have been avoided and the immense tract | 
of land embraced within the grant would now be the scene of | 


civilization and development instead of a howling wilderness, 
In view of all this, it seems to me that the advocates of Federal 
control of our natural resources should not overlook the fact 
that the Federal Government’s administration of the public 
domain has not been such a wonderful success. 

We people of the West are a loyal people. We love our Gov- 
ernment, both State and National, and our flag, and I resent 
the insinuations that we are not to be trusted in the government 


terity from monopoly and exorbitant rates. It 


has been stated 
by ultraconservationists that 


we of the West want the control 


resent the counterfeit zeal of the demagogue rather than the 
sober apprehensions of genuine patriotism. The record of the 


West in the matter of corporate regulation and control speaks | 


for itself, and speaks loud+r than these spurious charges, 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS MERELY FPROPRIFTARY OWNER, 

Those who are advocating the passage of the pending meas- 
ure fail to distinguish between the sovereign and the propri 
tary capacity of the United States. The sovereign jurisdiction 
does not, and, from the very nature of things, can not, extend 
to the public domain, for is not this domain all located within 


sovereign States, and is not each State sovereign within its own | 


boundaries? Did not the original thirteen States 
themselves all power not specifically granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and have not all States admitted subsequently been 
admitted on an equality? Is not the State required to maintain 
roads and schools, exercise the police power, and hold elections 
throughout its entire area, including public domain owned by 
the Federal Government? Can it be successfully argued that 
a State can exercise all these functions and the sovereignty 
of the public domain repose in the Federal Government? If 
the Federal Government is sovereign, then these vast areas 
throughout the public-land States of the West are not portions 
of the States, but are Federal provinces—a proposition (oo 
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| owned 
of our internal affairs and of protecting ourselves and our pos- | 


| sion, 
of these resources in order to turn them over to corporations. | 
There is, of course, no warrant for such charges, and they rep- | 
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The American Woman. 


EXTENSION — 


HON. CHAR LES H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tur House 


REMARKS 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print I insert a 
ade by Mrs. ii irley Thomas, of White Lake, S. Dak., 





betol the South D: a Liversnal Franchise Association, at | 
Huro S. Dak.. on Now nhber 18, 1915. 
The speech is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


OF WHITE LAKE, 8. DAK., BEFORE THE 


NCHISB ASSOCIATION AT HURON, 8. DAK., 


ADI ESS TY MRS. HARLEY THOMAS 
UNIVERSAL FRA 


essing a readjustment in the affairs of women. The 









great movyeme!r of the day are attracting our attention on every hand. 
I’ tics are interfering with our realm at every turn, so that we have 
been forced the position we take, and it ts only right that we 
hould go forth to help soive the problems of the home and the interests 
atY re resent 

Wi ur sphe of action is compared with that of our grandmothers 
it is \ lered what the 50 years will demand of the Amer- 





i un. The high and y pe sition of our grandmothers has 
been a is still the subject of ublime eulogy; and well it should be, 
f they ntributed thelz in the chain of human progress. But 
however that may be, to judge correctly of an age or generation one 
must know the surroundings or forces at work. In those days the 




















home and all its exclusive rig hers; to-day we are obliged to 
te domestic activitie juSiness and industrial enterprises, 
Ww fate of other days, it is our duty to contribute our share 
to t ress as it appeals to us in the conditions of to-day; for 
it ha wisely said that “Man looks after the affairs of life, but 
we r life itself... And while we are striving to protect 
humia 1 word be, “ This above all, to thine own self be 
true will follow as the night the day, thou cans't not then be 
false man.” 

As American women we are as proud of our homes as of country. 
We pray that the peace of our homes will continue to permeate the life- 
blood of the land. Our voices shall speak fer home, with its fireside, 
husband, children, and happiness ; but we fully realize that “ the band 
that rocks th« ‘adle"’ no longer rules the world. We feel as keenly 
th i Iness of woman and the home as did our sisters of other days, 
but we are confronted by circumstances unknown to them. The rising 
generation ire facing a sea of temptations which our influence is 
heipless to control We call down God's belp and mercy to direct us 
u but in those serious moments the response seems to come, 
‘Unto you I have intrusted the young, and for their salvation must 


you encounter all things and the evils that assail them.” And, come 

i, . fo herish that duty which God has intrusted 

to us, that duty which man pbever was and never will be destined to 

I ( the buildir of home. In this is man her helpmate. To 

sted the home, and we in reality have gathered here 

‘ solve its problems and help shatter the forces which 
ar hreaten foundation, 

Many prejudicial minds are crediting these conditions to the ad- 

: stage at which women have arrived, but we rise up in defense 





of th accusations, for they come from without the home. Women 
: i devoted wives and mothers and love their husbands and 
children just as dearly as in years of woman’s seclusion. These forces 
we will discuss later, and for a few moments look to the home lest we 
have ause to regret some neglected matter. 

The t ‘ home making are a mass of complications bound 
together inte sweet harmony. It ts the place we cherish and build 
‘ by day. It is that haven of rest, that abode of peace and joy. 
Lt the is any place on earth like heaven it must be a peaceful, happy 
} ) « love is supreme; where the cleanest and strongest relations 
of | f it a chapel of purity. With these forces at work the 

ue live and g “y and it is our prime duty to preserve its 





f the fa , of motherhood and the home remain the most 
iful nd w whectel factors of the universe. 





Wit! | the power that has directed man down through the ages, I 
! or him and shall continue to believe that men as a class are good 
and true; but to-day I thank God that I am a woman. I thank Him 
r that sacred privilege of being a mother, and I pray that in this, 
ab< all, | may prove true to His will and that may receive the 
mora rengeth to perform my duties as a mother, whether it be in 
te ng my little ones jn the silent hours of night or in casting the 
ballot for their clean and better manhood. And let us pray that we 
s American mothers may succeed in this, life’s greatest battle, and 
for it we sk no crown of laurels, We still find solace in the lines— 


the bravest of battles that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell yon where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it not— 
Twas fought by the mothers of men. 
No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banners that gleam and wave; 
But, oh, its struggles they last so long- 
From babyhood down to the grave. 


lean woman of to-day must be a financier. She must be 
ake to existing conditions. A few years ago, when a young 
r failed In or disliked her chosen work, her parents found 
the thought that she could get married and settle down. 
s have chanced This decisive step to-day does not mean 
jown, but rather a rising up to meet life's responsibilities. 
st think, for her life in reality then begins She must first 
the keen competition of the business or professional life of 
band, and realize the value of money as she has perhaps never 
realized it before. She must know just where they stand in money 
matters; then she must invest accordingly. 
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She must have a knowledge of the constituents of food. Sh: 
study the prices of food products and practice economy in tf! 


foods. She should become Interested in the factories, the hs 
their employees—so that the food s! rves her fan 4) 
subjected to diseased conditions. She must study 


best methods of buving. whether in large or small q } 
mignt think this all an easy matter; but it becomes quite 
cated, especially where obliged to do it on limited income Se 
those who think a martied woman does not need to 
advantage are laboring under a serious mistal 
live within a margin of the family income, she ails 
financing; and home building wil! lose some of tha 
for there is a consolation in knowing that a little ‘te 
the rainy day. 

Let us guard against excessive demands, It isn't necessar 
we try to compete in luxury with our more wealthy friends: 
times our humbler homes are the happier, and it is the sprit 
home that tells. And 1t ts often quite true that our wealthy f: 
do vot spend so freely or dress so lavishlv as those of more 
means, so that we gain no point on that ground. I might add 
these days, when styles change so rapidly, judgment in buying, 
little tact in the art of sewing, might mean considerable to ¢! 
account. The American man is justly proud of his family and r 
than refuse those whom he loves best, he is often tempted in a 
moment to forge the check. I do not mean to emphasize m 
the all-important factor of the home, for it is not, but in these d 
keen competition it forms a very important factor 

We havn't gathered here to pour forth a torrent of corrupt 
the men of our country. Our motto should be “ justi I 
The social and industrial forces which are largely shaping the 
of this century must need the strongest cooperation between 
women Public thought has sort of rm a, the fath 
moral duties to the home, deeming it sufflc if he bu ‘ 
financially. which is no trivial matter to cae the least: |} 
children must be fed morally as well as physically The hom 
moral organization—the mother superintends, directs, and uph 
standard, but the father must be a presiding factor 

I must add that we are largely responsible for the attitude 
men of to-day. They give us what we demand, and present cond 
as a rule, demand that we bring men back into the home, wher : 
too, must have a sacred influence to lend to the home and family. 
duties of father must not be transferred to those of moth 
quires the peculiar example of both father and mother to dey 
dren under the influences of this generation. The father’s us a s 

nature gives strength to the home. If he knows that we exp 

there and that there is a place vacant when he is gone, it w 
sooner become his desire to be there. There are so many world! 
tractions beckoning to him—the clubrooms are supplanting the | 
and the churches, If we keep them our com panions rather than 
our sustainers we must bring the home into the foreground. 

We must first be all that is highest and purest in the sight of 
and possess the moral strength te convince men that the Ten ( 
mandments were net made for women alone. If we have upright 
we must keep the clean, pure standard of boyhood days 
manhood of our country. It is time to think, for we surely a: 
blinded to the fact that we are marching in the same ranks 
educational and industrial world with men. We must rise 
tally and become interested in the more serious problems of 
and be prepared for the great economic problems which are 
fronting our Government We must read the current literature 
keep tn touch with the things of the world, for it is almost imp 
to escape the daily tide of information, as messages of the ¥ 
events are flashed almost hourly across the continent and from 1 
to nation. 

The old idea that men are interested only in a pretty face has 
through. A face full of thought and expression Is more attr: 
than the one of passive beauty. It is personality, not beauty, th 
flUences our men unconsciously, and it is the active mind th: 
velops personality and personality develops beauty, for it is th 
within us that speaks. If we influence man we must become 
of human nature. We must feed his heart and his mind as well 
appetite. If we look about us we will observe that it is the won 
ideas who find in their husbands true companionship. The w 
whose mind is never refreshed by the current topics of the da 
often drifts into the household drudge. 


Society gossip wont satisfy the man. A little may act as a 
but his practical mind responds to something richer and deeper, 
we must prove to him that we live and think in higher things. Let 
the women of this country, become more interested in the living 
tions of the day and the American man will begin to prefer fami! 
bome to good-fellowship and clubreom, for there is ne home coup 
without both man and woman. If we preserve our country we 
preserve our homes, for the home is the lever to uplift the world. 

Every young woman should receive training in some special line of 
work whether she marries or chooses to remain single. It is netes 
to the single woman and might prove so to the married woman. If 
husband fails as the bread earner, it is the wife’s duty to come ¢t 
relief, and there are thousands of women all over our country e 
ing as bread winners in order that the homes may be sustained. If 
and woman are going to establish a home, when one fails in performi 
his duty, the other must do it fer him. 

Lack of employment creates discontent on the part of women 
leisure. There was a growing tendency among the women of the 
generation to try to establish prestige by elevating themselves 
the menial employments of the home; but the great throng of Amer 
women are casting aside the false sentiments of the pust. 

God gave us hands to use and there is no better piace to use then 
than about the home, and the woman who fs an artist in the bon 
stands on the same footing with the sculptor or musician, and 
within the reach of every woman to become skilled as a home builder 
Let us remember that to work is to worship, and that the cleanest 
citizenship and the great moving power of the country come from 
those who labor with mind and bedy. Our inventors, financiers, states 
men, and philanthropists do not come from the leisure classs. The 
greatest men and truest women laid the foundatien of this Republic 
with the toll of their hands, and to-day women are found in factories, 
offices, and schools wherever there Is work to be done. The business 
and financial world must recognize her as a rising factor, and as a tax 
payer she meets the demands of the Government. 

They tell us that the days of chivalry are gone, that the sacred mis 
sion of woman Is fading from view; but we are on the eve of a new 
day, and when the morning dawns the Stars and Stripes will wave 
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orer a freer people. Then will the American woman stand enfran hised 
under the Goddess of Liberty. 

The last century still echoes the old story— woman's influence. If an 
influence chained is so powerful, what would it be set free? The 
jodement of the American woman is a balanced quantity. Our op 
0 ts do not understand us. They do not understand womankind, 
Phoy think with the ballot in our hands we will suddenly become trans 
formed into military forces, going about the country dictating unto all 
mankind. That the enfranchised woman will never more love the sacred 





portals of home, but what a mistake. There will never be any place 
on carth so welcome to woman’s heart as home, sweet home 

The great dramatist Shakespeare has said human nature never 
changes, and we find this true with the women of the enfrar hised 


Staies. It has given them a keener insight and a larger understand- 
ine of life in general. This public sentiment against woman's progress 
is merely repeating itself in history. Whenever women were offered 
any special advantages, the masses rose up in horror of the results, 
Wien the gates of coeducation were thrown ajar, and woman grasped 
th opportunity, wild denunciations rose up frem both men and women, 
Again it repeated itself; women begin to invade the business and indus 
trial world. 7 ; : 

The ery went up that men would be driven out of employment. cut 
God has decreed labor for all and there are still fields of industry and 
wealth undeveloped and unexplored; and through it all she s j 
cleaner with her superior intellect, ready to gracefully accept the right 
ef citizenship and thence march on hand in hand with man, neither his 
master nor his slave. . en a : 

I speak of cuffrage because it is the main public issue of the American 
woman of to-day, and it would indeed be interesting if all the objections 
raised to it were placed on record, and future years would, no doubt 
smile. as we do when we read objections raised to great movements of 
the past. The one objection holding preference in the minds of our 
opponents is that woman's place is in the home, ignoring the truth that 
already millions of our women have been forced to leave the home to com- 
pete with man skilled labor. The next in favor seems to be that women 
will not study the political issues. Another, that she can not bear arms 
for her country. But with all the objections not one has had the courage 
to stand up and say that women will corrupt politics, for they know, 
with the ballot in our hands, we shall vote for the man and not be 
guided alone by nis party label. When we appear at the gates of heaven 











we shall not be asked whether we are Democrat or Republican, but we | 


must answer to the summons of right and wrong. 

Lawmakers have enacted splendid laws for the protection of their 
wives mothers, and daughters, who are safe in their own homes; but 
they seemingly fail to recognize the fact that the woman who goes out 
in the world te labor needs greater protection. Many antisuffrage states 
men tell us that the right of the ballot has already been too promiscu- 
ously distributed—that the Indian and Negro should never have been 
enfranchised. But we are not to blame for those mistakes. Laws are 
being amended and constitutions are being remodeled, and we ask the 
voters of our State one more extension, to include the American woman, 
that we may the better perform our duties as wives, mothers, and 
citizens. 

With political equality within our reach, we are now facing a mo- 
mentous question, that of establishing moral equality—not by lowering 
woman, but by elevating man. There must be a single standard of 
morality for both men and women. We shal! no longer tolerate com- 
mercialized vice and see our sons poisoned mentally and physically before 
they reach mature judgment. I can give no better thought than that 
expressed by Dean Sumner when he said, “ One kind of man walks our 
street without a spark of honor, without a spark of sportsmanship. He 
is the hunter o1 the uninformed, lonely girl, the girl who is lonely as 
you and I have been. She is hunted down by him. She its lost to her 
family, lest to her friends, lost to herself, lost to her God; but he is 
accepted everywhere. He continues to walk the streets a romantic 
figure.” 

it will never be any different till you women demand the single 
standard, till you say to your boys, “ Somewhere, some girl is keeping 
herself clean and sweet for you. Can't you do as much for her?" 
challenge you, the flower of womanhood, to say to men, “ No longer shall 
you exploit my sex in degradation of marriage to which you bring dis- 
ase.”’ Public opinion has become very indifferent to this growing vice. 
On one hand it caters to wealth and position and carries those steeped 
in the vice on the tide of society, while on the other hand the working 
girl who falls through her struggle for existence is sent down to dis- 
honor. But public sentiment is now being aroused, and it is to be hoped 
that the social evil has reached its climax, and I claim this credit for 
the American woman, whose heart and mind were first touched by human 
conditions, 

She has labored conscientiously against that mental and moral de- 
stroyer—intemperance. She has been confronted with every argument 
and with every obstacle, at times not even a gleam of victory. But 
with a purpose true, her efforts knew not fail, and, like Hamlet's chost, 
she would not down. And to-day the whole world is taking up her 
thought and justice is being enthroned in the conscience of men. In 
1916 we shall preve to the inhabitants of this great State that we can 
improve cities, that we can build schools and churches, and greater than 
ull else, we can build men, without the revenue from the saloons. 

As we look upon warfare as it is being waged between enlightened 
natiens to-<day it seems that history is turning backward. While the 
constructive genius of those great nations were leading the world in art 
and science, there was silently going on inventions to destroy the pur- 
pose of higher man. One must pause with the question, For what pur- 
pose does a nation build if the government which fosters it at the 
same time encourages forces for its destruction? All this seems like 
mock civilization. They are not fighting for the emancipation of man 
from seme great evil; even were this true, the better judgment of this 


age sheuld resort to saner means. It is said that war is the result of | 


political gamblers who care little about the country that is laid waste, 
the millions of lives that are sacrificed, the manhood degenerated, or the 
hearts that are broken. They must have power at whatever cost. 

As one looks upon this country, beautified by the higher purpose of 
man and made more wonderful by his inventive genius, he sees a coun- 
try that stands for right and not for conquest and power. As Amer- 
ican mothers of American men, we nave helped build this great Re- 
2 and whatever comes to this country we stand for her defense. 

he American eagle, as he hovers in the atmosphere above us, gives 
warning of threatening danger, and it seems at times that this coun- 
try will become entrapped in war’s dreadful machinery, and let us 
pray, O Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we may, lest we may. 

Under present conditions it seems almost useless to talk of uni- 
versal peace and a tribunal of justice when one realizes that in the 
last 15 years eight wars have been waged, and in not one did they 
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Gen. Miles or Jeff Davis. I only know them in history, as I 
know inany others of that war period. 

Mr. Speaker, I, like my Savior, let the dead past bury its 
dead, and with a glorious hope for the destiny of this Republic, 
look forward to grand achievements in its name. 

‘Twenty-five years ago, one Sunday morning in May, on the 
battle field of Corinth, in whose trenches lay the unmarked 
bones of my oldest brother, who went down in that carnage 

‘j the gray, with uncovered head, in deepest melancholy, 
“l upon God to witness the rectitude of my conduct while 
I stood—in my mind’s eye—on the south side of a dead brother’s 
bones, strewed flowers over the clay that covered them, and 
reaching out my right hand, shook hands in American fellow- 
ship with the soldier who wore the blue, and thanked God that 
Abraham Lincoln had lived and that chattel slavery had been 
ubolished in this Republic forever. 

And there in my solitude I meditated over what the war had 
cost me and mine. I called to mind that my father and oldest 
brother, five uncles on my father’s side and three uncles on my 
mother’s side all wore the gray; and that three of those on the 
ficld answered the last roll call amid carnage, bullets, bayonets, 
and blood, making a pillow of their Knapsack, went to sleep in 
eternity. I thought of the fact that all on earth my father had in 
earthly possessions was in black chattel slaves, and went down in 
the emancipation proclamation. And left homeless and destitute 
ut the close of the war, my mother, a consumptive invalid, died 
soon after, leaving seven living children, of whom I was next to 
the oldest boy. Without a home, without an education, we set 
nbout to battle our way through the world, my brother and I being 
the principal breadwinners for the family. I thought of the fact 
that I had been deprived of a collegiate and even a common- 
school education, and although just previously admitted to prac- 
tice law in the supreme court of my State, the most of whatever 
education I had was acquired by burning a midnight lamp and 
by pine-knot fires in an humble home. 

And yet, in the Americanism of my heart, I said to myself 
that the preservation of this Union and the hope it held out 
for human freedom was worth all the sacrifices that had been 
made. And then and there, without abating one jot or tittle 
of love and admiration for the boys in gray and their chieftains 
of my southland, I dedicated myself with whatever powers of 
inind and body I possessed to the perpetuation of this Republic 
as an “indissoluble Union of indestructible States,” confeder- 
ated under a Constitution binding them in mutual cooperation 
to stand for the glory of God and the grandeur of men, as made 
manifest in the Declaration of American Independence that gave 
it birth. And then and there I pledged my life to help free 
this land from the corporation combines and the greedy mo- 
nopolies that were then forming and feasting upon the toil of 
ihe farmers and helpless labor with as heartless cruelty and as 
inerciless avidity as ever the slaveholder did with the slaves, 
nnd rapidly coneentrating the wealth of our country into a few 
great corporations. I also pledged my life to the utter extermi- 
nation of that legalized infamy known as the liquor traffic, 
which had become a great Government monopoly and was feast- 
ing upon human depravity, growing rich upon the wreck of 
happy homes, and building palaces out of the tears and tribula- 
tion of innocent women and children, 

As to whether I have fulfilled that promise, I leave the his- 
torian to tell. But I beg pardon for pointing to the fact that 
since that time I have helped in four States in this Union, in 
which we drove the liquor traffic from its legal intrenchments; 

Iped in 120 counties in Texas, in which the liquor traffic has 
een legally exiled; that in the defense of progressive democ- 
racy, With all its best known and sacred principles, I have 
epeatedly canvassed most of the States of this Union. Sacri- 
cing many opportunities to make money and acquire wealth, 
I have given the best years of my life to the cause of the plain 
people, of democracy and prohibition, asking and expecting but 
tittle; and the only recompense of value to which I can point is 
the heart blossoms of gratitude in many thousand homes that 
have been made sober, peaceful, and happy by my labors. 

Am! now this man Vincent, supposed. to be the agent, emis- 
sury, and seeret-service sleuth of combined conscienceless busi- 
ness, turns loose on me with a tirade so malevolent, so vicious, 
so full of unscrupulous venom that I can not maintain my self- 
respect nnd remain silent under his vindictive anathemas. 

The Tlouston Post and Chronicle have slandered me with un- 
bating malice for years, and this last exudation of putrid filth 
is nothing new. Out of its total disregard for Democracy and 
clean government, five years ago the Post threatened vehemently 
and vigorously to secede from Texas in defense of the villainous 
liquor traffie and make a whisky State out of south Texas. A 
paper that is so depraved as that may be expected to do any- 
thing to support dishonor, uphold vice, slander virtue, traduce 
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honesty, and extol falsehood and villainy. For years it has 
taken every opportunity to slander, traduce, and vilify me, and 
this fresh onslaught is only anether overflow of its gall and 
venom. 

Every honest man that stands for decency, honor, virtue, 
clean politics, and sober homes will find the Houston Post, Hons- 
ton Chronicle, and papers of their ilk ready to turn over whole 
pages to men who want to castigate, calumniate, abuse, and 
malign them. 

Not content with slinging the bloody shirt and slime all ove, 
Gen. Miles and me, these miserable cankerworms on the body 
politic challenge and calumniate my Democracy. The Houston 
Post has been the devil’s defender and the speaking tube for the 
liquor traffic for years. 

I am now 62 years of age; my life has been subject to the 
common frailties of humanity, and I shall not offer myself a 
bright example for Democracy or religion, but I resent, refute 
deny, and defy every charge that these character assassins 
make in their venomous attack. Friends of the liquor traffic 
and big business have slandered me for years and this scur- 
rilous attack is part of their program; but I have, inspired by 
the love of God and home, gone on helping to exterminate the 
traffic, and all the combined powers of Morgan and the traftic 
can not stop me while I live. With me on these questions there 
is no truce and no treaty. 

The coward may cringe and the timid may be terrified by 
vindictive assault. It is different with me. I can stand up 
with St. Paul and join in that glorious spirit he had when he 
said: 


Though beaten with many stripes and twice put in prison he counted 
it all honor to suffer for a cause so righteous. 


They may hush my voice in the chambers of death, 
And take from my veins the crimson blood, 

But as long as these lungs can inhale breath 

I'll stand in the battle where I’ve always stood— 
A battle for the weak against the strong, 

A battle for the right against the wrong, 

A battle for the poor and plundered masses, 
Against the plundering arrogant classes, 

And the slanderous tongues of scornful men 

Shall have no terrors for me. 

I’ll stand in the fray where I've always been 

No matter what results may be. 

A United States Senator from a historic southern State, a 
man famous for his real democracy, who has been governor as 
well as United States Senator, told me since I have been in 
Washington that the sublimest set of Democratic principles ever 
written in a national platform was the Populist platform of the 
Omaha National Convention. Ex-Congressman, Ignatius Don- 
nelly, of Minnesota; ex-Senator Tom Patterson, of Colorado; 
and Cyclone Davis, of Texas, wrote practically every word of 
that platform. Donnelly and I spent nearly one whole nigh! 
in its preparation before the convention convened, These prin- 
ciples first appearing in the platform of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance adopted at Ocala, Fla., were indorsed later at a na- 
tional conference of the grange, the alliance, and the Knights 
of Labor at Cincinnati. They were then enlarged and amplified 
as the basic principles of the Populist movement at Omaha and 
received 2,000,000 votes in that election. They made up the 
cardinal principles of the Bryan platform of 1896, in which they 
rent in twain the Democratic Party, putting Bryan at the head 
of the great reform movement. 

In 1912 they had found such lodgment in the hearts of Amer- 
icans that Roosevelt took up a large portion of them and 
literally tore asunder the Republican Party. And the whole 
world now knows that upon these issues Woodrow Wilson was 
elected. And if loyalty to these grand principles makes a man 
a Democrat, my Democracy has been unswerving for 25 years, 
for beginning with the Ocala platform, under that noble patriot 
of North Carolina, Leonidas Polk, as president of the National 
Alliance, I took part in all the struggles that finally led up to 
the election of Wilson. And in the Wilson campaign I volun- 
teered my service and campaigned nine States in his interest. 

When I saw those pages of slime and slander against Gen. 
Miles and me, I bathed my soul in prayer, and knew that when 
I had to take such slanderous abuse I was only paying the price 
that every man must pay who fights Morgan and his invisible 
government and that organized legalized demon known as the 
liquor traffic. 

“A tree is known by its fruit,’ and I point to a thousand 
battles and a thousand victories won in defense of patriotism, 
prohibition, and progressive Democracy, as apples of joy grow- 
ing on my tree. These principles have become the shibboleth 
and battle cry of millions of freemen, enshrined in the hearts 
of our country’s noblest men, and this nondescript, this Hessian 
has columns in the Houston Post in defamation of my name 
and of Gen. Miles, simply because we refuse to run raving mad 
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in this war craze, and turn the country over to Mo n and his 
war traffickers. 

When I read those infamous assaults my heart gre sick 
ever the wanton depravity of the men that wrote them and the 
papers that published them, but remembering t] God has said 
thut the man who conquers himself is far greater than a man 
who conquers a city, I am trying to smile at ity of their 
accusation and pray for those who despitefully use ne 


All these years I have stood for the incom 
United States Senators by direct vote of the peo] the initia- 

e, referendum, and recall, a liberal farm-loan rural credit 
system, and all of those grand principles which mark our g1 
ext patriots. I had more than 500 debates in their ce , 
For them my voice has rung out in almost every county seat 
from Chieago to the Pacific Ocean and frem the Ohio River to 
the Gulf. I have been trusted and honored by their friends 
for 20 years, and never yet lost my |: 
faltered in the face of an enemy. I have been ealled often by 
telecram to all parts of the Union by the best men that ever 
lived, trusted by them to lead the contlict in more than 500 
joint debates, one of the chosen men sent throughout the 
United States to bear the toil, endure the pain, face the frowns 
of sordid, selfish greed in their defense; spent my own money 
to uttend more than a hundred conventions and conferences 
throughout the Union to promote their adoption. 

And now this ribald ruffian finds bloody-shirt sheets in Texas 
where he ventilates his venom in defense of those gluttonous 
greedy concerns that want me destroyed. 

All this clamor and calumniating abuse of me found in the 
pages of Morgan’s minions and mouth organs, like the Houston 
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ince, lowered my shield, or 
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Post and the Houston Chronicle, is nothing new or strange. | 
They spread slime and slander over every man that stands for | 


honest, clean government and the plain people. 

Vhen I came to Congress, if I had lined up with Morgan and 
his war traffickers to load the common people with billions of 
taxes fed into the greedy maw of the Steel Trust, if I had been 
willing to prostitute myself to the base service of Morgan and his 
melon cutters and got behind the curtains and played soft and 
sweet with them and helped them in their mysterious and in- 
visible government rob the people and fix up a great military 
machine to stifle the ery of the oppressed and perpetuate the sway 
of Morgan and his plundering minions, I might have abused Jeff 
Davis in the vilest terms, and yet the Houston Post and Houston 
Chronicle would have now been extolling me as a great and 
worthy patriot and statesman. But I thank the God who gives 
me the light to see the right that He also gives me the courage to 
perform. The only way I could expect to win their praise would 
be to abase myself to the infamous service of organized greed 
and organized infamy. This I refuse to do. If they can find 
some spineless specimen of humanity who will come under their 
wing and be their puppet, you will see them singing his praise 
and working for him to take the place I hold. 


Mr. Speaker, there are a lot of venal character assassins who 


operate daily papers to serve the sordid selfish interests by a 
continuous attack upon Members of Congress and public men 
who refuse to betray the people and assist in their spoliation. 
The Heuston Post stunds at the head of this generation of 
vipers in Texas. But I thank God there is one paper in the 
United States that tells the truth about Congressmen and in 
which they give the people the truth untarnished and in which 
they can expose the people’s enemies. 

I now give the Houston Post notice that I will serve God 
and humanity by exposing the venom of its villainous attacks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, a paper that does not belong to the 
“subsidized press,” but belongs to the people and speaks tl 
truth as their sworn Representatives see it. 

It is a sad commentary on the hope, heart, and prospects 
of this Republic to think that 50 years after the Civil War 
a southern boy, born a slave holder, and who lost all on earth 
he had in the emancipation proclamation, began life at the close 
of that war a motherless orphan, can not refer to Gen. Miles as 
a patriotic man without being castigated, maligned, and abused 
by these vile papers. There may be another reason for their ma- 
lignant shafts thrown at me. Their pretended love and devotion 
t. Jeff Davis and the southern cause may be only a hypocritical 
cant with which they seek to shield their infamy while they pro- 
tect organized greed, organized lechery and lust and the brutal 
trusts and combines that are preying upon the innocent people. 

Congress has been considering the question of what should be 
done with some sixty-five millions of cotton taxes that were un- 
lawfully collected from southern people during the war and 
reconstruction period. And, sir, speaking for myself, I want 


to rise above the prejudices and passions of the past and pray 


God that I may live to see the day, and that I may help to 
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rish the hatred of the past, but cherish the titentanictt 


ul solidarity of a glorious future. 

it will not be long until ail the old veterans, both North and 
South, will hear the bugle’s blast, blown by a trumpeter who 
stands by the golden gates of eternity. It wil] not be long until 
bent down by years they will take their last drink from the 
canteen of life. It will not be long until heaven’s angel band | 
will be the music of their drum corps. 

And, sir, in my mind’s eye I pull away the mystic curtains | 
that hang between us and glory land and see the grand reunion 
of the sons of the South and boys of the blue following Grant 
and Lee under the archways of infinitude and entering that 
joyous day in glory that knows no end. 


The American Army. 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In true House or Representrarives. 


Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, as throwing a line of light 
on this section for promotions, section 11, I wish to use a letter 
which IT received and to have it read into the Recorp. It is from 
‘1 man who was seven years in the Regular Army, a very well 
read man, and a good observer as well as a student of economics. 
He is the author of a book upon important social problems 
that shows him to be a man of exceptional ability and unques- 
tioned integrity. I mention those facts merely to give the 
weight to what he states in his letter that it should have. 

The letter is as follows: 


BATTLE Lake, MINN., Februery 15, 1916. 


Ifon, CHARLES A, LINDRERGH, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: Every young man who enlists in the Army and applies 


himself to his duties in the proper spirit can feel reasonably sure of 
promotion, This is a statement which some no doubt will dispute, but, 
nevertheless, I believe 1 am right in the assertion. There is nothing the 
matter with the opportunities, but the system of promotion is absolutely 
wrong and unjust. 

A large number of the commissioned officers have worked their way 


up to a commission from the ranks, and it seems though as those 
officers have a very successful “ knack” of bandling men; in other 
words, they know the “ropes” from the bottom up. 

The American Army is, I believe, the only army worth the name 
which permits the men from the ranks to gain the coveted shoulder 
traps. ‘The examination for a commission is open to all enlisted men 


who have not less than two years’ service to their credit and are under 


SO years of age. During my entire service I have never yet heard of | 

single case where an enlisted man desiring to go up fer a com- | 
inission was not gtven every opportunity to do so. Officers, as a rule, | 
do all they can in encouraging the men in gaining knowledge, and | 
thus promotion, It is safe to say that the private libraries of officers 
are at the disposal of enlisted men who are in earnest. The reason 
why more men do not try to get a commission than there is, is un- 
doubtedly due to lack of enterprise or simply lack of nerve. There is no | 
doubt, but that a commission is worth going after, when it is con- 
sidered that a second lieutenant’s pay is $1,700 per year. In addition, 
he is allowed quarters, light, and fuel, making the position worth at 
least $2,000 per year to start with. After 5 years’ service officers | 
get 10 per cent increase. <A second lieutenant’s pay will then be | 
SLSTO. After 10 years’ service 20 per cent, and after 15 years’ 
servi 30 per cent increase. An officer should then have reached the | 
rank of captain, and his pay would be $3,120 per year, besides the | 
allowances mentioned. 


Any soldier can also compete fer a position on the noncommissioned 





taff. For some of the staff positions it is required that the applicant 
shall have eight years’ service to his credit, four of which must be as a 
noncommissioned officer Sut for such positions as master electrician, 
electriclan sergeant, engineer, fireman, etc., the requirement is two 
years’ service, and they are open to all enlisted men including privates. 
An applicant has to pass a preliminary examination, after which he is 
sent to special schools, and upon graduation he receives his appoint- 
ment The education he receives at these schools does not cost him a 
cent, save perhaps the cost of a few books. 

Che compensation of noncommissioned staff officers range from $40 


to $80 per month, and will average about $60 per month. In addition | 
furnished with modern apartments of usually four rooms each, 
rations, and medical attendance for themselves and families, 
making the positions the equal of $100-per-month jobs in civil life. The | 


noncommissioned staff officers have a different status than the ordinary 


ey are 


inliorms, 





enlisted man ; they hold their warrants by the authority of the Secretary | 
of War, and can not be court-martialed except by special court. In | 

dition to these advantages, after 30 years’ service every officer and | 
enliste] man ts retired on a pension amounting to 75 per cent of the | 


ulary drawn at the time of retirement. 
Private, $15; 
$45 per month, and all allowances, besides reenlistment and extra pay | 
us gunner, sharpshooter, etc. In the matter of remuneration the Army | 
very near compares with employment in civil life. y 

There can be no fault to find with the inducements that are at the 
disposal of enlisted men to either obtain a position as a noncommissioned 
staff officer or as a commissioned officer. But we will now discuss pro- 
motion in the “ line,” and, after all, the “ line” is the Army. i 


The pay of enlisted men in the | 
corporal, $21; sergeant, $30; and first sergeant, | 


* line is 
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In the “line” promotion is not obtained by competitive examination, 


as for a commission or a noncommissioned staff position, but by ap- 
pointment. The captain usually “ picks” out one of the sergeants for a 
first sergeant, the same way with the company quartermaster sergeant 
and mess sergeant. From the ranks of privates men are “ picked ut 


and usually recommended by the first sergeant for corporals and ser- 
geants. 
All the noncommissioned officers of “ line 


" hold their warrants “at 
the pleasure of the commanding officer.’ There is a constant “ pick- 
ing” and “recommending” “that” man or “this” man for pro- 
motion, absolutely no merit system in force whatever. Consequently 
favoritism ploys a great réle in the matter of promotion, and some 
men fairly fail over themselves in trying to get “a stand in with th 


? 


captain” or with some one who they ‘ think” has a stand in with him. 
The present system of promotion naturally results in the formation of 


of 
“cliques”? among the men, reminding one very much of machine poll- 
tics on a small seale. No one feels sure of his position, because the 
warrant continues “at the pleasure of the commanding officer.’ A 


great deal of injustice is alse the result of this peculiar behind-th: 
times system, some men can break the rules and it is overlooked, whik 
if somebody else does the same thing, he is punished severely. A 
commissioned officer may be perfectly fair and impartial, but in the 
execution of his duty he may be obliged to reprimand some one, thi 
“some one” may be the “friend” of somebody higher up, and in 
nine cases out cf ten there is “ trouble’ ahead. 

I have in mind the case of Sergeant F, of Company 
lery Corps. Sergeant F had been a sergeant for 15 years and was con 
sidered an cxcellent noncommissioned officer. In some way or oth: 
he found himself in disfavor with some of the other noncommissioned 
officers of his company. A program of systematical “ knocking” was 
instituted against him. In due time the captain was “ influenced ” 
and Sergeant F was reduced to a private for “ inefficiency’ without 
even the formality of a court-martial, simply at “the pleasure of hi 
commanding officer.” 

Corporal G was a very efficient noncommissioned officer in the com 
pany of which he was a member; he permitted no “back talk” and 
was a stern disciplinarian coupled with justice. ‘“*‘ Knocking” had no 
influence whatever with his company commander, who intended to pro 
mote him at the first opportunity. He had enemies of higher rank who 
did not “like” him, and a “frame up’”’ regarding Corporal G’s moral 
character was launched Corporal G had 19 years’ service to his 
credit, was a veteran of the Spanish and Philippine campaigns, during 
which time his alleged immorality had not been discovered. The re 
sult of the “ frame up” was that Corporal G bought out of the service 

Under the present system of promotion a man may be a noncommi 
sioned officer for years in the same organization, but if he should want 
to serve in some other company he can not do so and retain his rank. he 
must start in as a private and take his chances for promotion. The 
result of this very unjust system is that in every organization in the 
line there can be found old soldiers, veterans of wars, who perhaps 
have been noncommissioned officers for years, under the authority of 
noncommissioned officers having, maybe, only a year’s service to their 
credit, and the result of this sort of injustice is dissatisfaction and 
numerous cases of insubordination 

I have already stated that .eaders of men are born, not made, but 
that years of experience may fit a person for a job of having authority 
over other men. This principle is recognized in the case of commissioned 
officers. Officers are given very littie authority over men until they 
reach the rank of captain, which usually takes about 10 years. Some- 
times a second lieutenant, right out of West Point, makes an excellent 
company commander—that is, he is a born leader of men—but the risk 
is considered too great, and he has to serve his apprenticeship as a 
second and first lieutenant before he is given the command of a company 
as a captain. And the commissioned officers never come in daily, int 
mate contact with the men in the same way as the noncommissioned 
officers do. Any person who is familiar -zith the “ inside” workings oi 
the Army knows very well that old soldiers, as well as recruits, resent 


hon 


—, Coast Artil 


taking orders from “recruit corporals and sergeants.” Noncommis 
sloned officers with very iittle service are frequently imbued with a 


sense of their own importance out of all proportion to the position, and 
“show off’ their authority in an offensive manner. Even if they do 
not, the very first time they are obliged to exercise any authority th: 
men will nine times out of ten mistake it for “ showing off.” Every da) 
among a company of soldiers can be heard remarks such as, “ Gee, ain't 
that fellow getting important since he got the stripes on,” or “ He used 
to be a pretty good fellow when he was a ‘ buck private,’ but he is no 
good now,” ete. Still the noncommissioned officer referred to may lb: 
exercising no more authority than he is supposed to. Many a private, 
because of this very reason, refuses promotion point blank, and very 
frequently the remark is heard, “I told the old man (captain) I didn’t 
care about being made (promoted) ; you know I would rather keep my 
friends than to have the stripes.” 

To explain this sentiment among the men, it is necessary to state 
that the very minute a private is * picked out” for promotion he 
usually gets in disfavor with a certain element among his comrades; 
the “element” is generally :ed by one or more “ agitators,’’ whose 
real reasons for their hostile attitude are that they felt that they were 
“ slighted’ when the “* picking” was dene. 

Nearly every newly made nuncommissioned officer is confronted with 
an element among the men, who are continually trying to “run it 
over him” (impose). The * agitators” will very seldom “ commit” 
themselves, but will usuaily ‘“‘influence’’ some innocent fool to do the 
“ testing.” 

I have in mind a case to which I was a party to myself. I had 
for some time before I was “ piched”’ tor promotion to corporal earned 
the enmity and jealousy of some of my associates because of the fact 
that I happened to be, as far as I know, the only enlisted man who 
ever wrote and published a book white serving in the Army. To make 
matters worse, 1 was “ mace,’ 

Private C, a young, good-natured boy, with whom I heretofore always 
had had the best of dealings, one day undertook to curse me out. 
told him to stop, but he grew more abusive. It was a plain case of 
insubordination. I had nothing against the man personally; I rather 
liked him. . 

Private C was a possessor of a certificate of merit, and I hesitated 
final!ty placed him under arrest. At the same 
time I knew that he was intluenced by the “ agitators,” but It seemed 
to be the only course open, and, as a consequence, Private C was given 
a fine of $15 and 30 days’ confinement. Needless to say Private C 
was considered as a “ martyr’ among the element that did not “like” 
me. For example: Two young men who had grown up together de- 
cided to enlist in the Army and are assigned to the same company, 
which very often happens. One is picked for promotion, the other 7ne is 






















































































naturally the one who is promoted is not going to he 
It would not 


not; ‘ 

with his friend as he is with the rest. 
; , S,- 

for him to be impartial. ee ’ ; 

Mr. Charles Johnson Post, in Harper’s Weekly, in his a1 

Honor of the Army.” writes up cases of severe punishment 


human nature 


iés, rhe 
meted out 










to enlisted men by courts-martial for offenses which, on the surface, 
appear insignificant I admit that the punishm ‘nts in most cases are 
too severe ; for that matter the method of punishment shoul 1 be changed 
altogether, a subject which I will endeavor to deal with later Rut 
Mr. Post does not know the “ inside story, and it is safe to bet that 
in each case which he cites there was one. Perhaps the offender had 
for months been engaged in stirring up dissatisfaction among his 
fellow soldiers or felt slighted because somebody else had been pro- 
moted over him, etc. It is safe to assume that the latte ison is 
the “ inside ” story in cases where Mr. Pest cites the acts of * hysterica 


yrporals and sergeants. 
It is my personal! belief, : p 
many cases of insubordination and disobedience of ord 


backed by actual observation, that a great 


ers, With iis trail 


of courts-martial, fines, and guardhouse sentences, is really due to the 
prevalent peculiar system ot promotion “at the pleasure of the com- 
manding officer.” Bi : 

I have observed that old noncommissioned officers, who have years 
of service and experience, have very little, if any, trouble with the 
men. and when an “old soldier” joins the company his promotion ts 
taken as a matter of course. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROMOTION. 
I recommend that the present system of promotion by appointment 


in “line” of the Army be abolished, and a system of competitive 
examination be introduced in Its stead, as follows: Any private who 
has served in the Army not less than two years shall be eligible to be 
promoted to the grade of corporal upon his qualifying for the position 
He must be of good moral character, his general fitness for promotion 
to be determined by a board of officers and noncommissioned officers. 
Upon the successful passing of the preliminary examination he shall 
then be required to attend a noncommissioned officers’ school for six 
months; apon graduation he shall then be sent to fill a vacancy 
wherever it may occur, except in the company where he came from 
To do away with reducing to the ranks at some one’s pleasure. a non- 
commissioned officer should be tried for offenses before a regular con- 
stituted court, who shall inflict such punishment as may be necessary, 
including dismissal from the service. 

Noncommissioned officers’ schools could be established in most any | 
Army post, with officers detailed as instructors. ‘To fill vacancies for 
sergeants, corporals should be required to pass an examination in the 
same manner as a Heutenant now has to pass an examination for 
eaptain. 

It is evident that if promotion in the “line” was made according to 
a merit system it would not be long before the Army would be in pos 
session of an efficient, well-educated corps of noncommissioned officers, 
and I believe that the number of them could be reduced 25 per cent 
and their pay aGded to the remaining 75 per. cent, which would make 


the 


the position more lucrative and worth keeping. Corporals should be 
paid $30, sergeants $45, and first sergeants $60 per month. With the 


establishment of a merit system of promotion, instead of the present | 
“ hit-or-miss”’ nuisance. vacancies for commissioned officers up to the 
rank of captain could be filled automatically by the noncommissioned | 
officers, reserving West Point graduates, with their higher technical edu- 
cation, fer the higher commands. 

Respectfully, Car. E. SWANSSON. 

I have three other letters from Mr. Swansson, one particularly 
relating to the rations of the soldiers in the Army. He having 
been an officer dealing with the commissary department, his 
ideas are worth consideration. He states in one of his letters 
that if 10 cents a day additional would be allowed the soldiers | 
for their rations that the service would have all the reeruits they 
could take. 


Postal Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS 
Or 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tne Hovse or Represenrarives, 


Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a-statement by my 
colleague [Mr. TINKHAM] with reference to House bill 12407. to 
place certain positions in the Postal Service in the competitive 
classified service: 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MR. TINKHAM. 

The bill to place the first, second, and third ciass postmasters 
in the classified Federal civil service is merely the natural and 
logical extension and application of the sound business stand- 
ards of the civil service to the higher offices in the Post Office 
Department. The postponement to this late day of this natural 
evolution of the principles of civil service to those positions 
has been too long deferred with loss both to the service and 
to the finances of this great department of the people’s business, 
and is without justifiable reason. 

The first, second, and third class postmasters have executive | 


charge of the larger post offices of the United States. These | 


postmasters have nothing to do with the determination of Gov- | skillful 
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It is an anon a 
service law th rst, d, 
the United States sl ( 
every time thei 
ind that these places | rl St S 
Yhere is no sound « lefensib] 
should be filled by political hire gs to 
| These appointments should not be political 
the spoils principle maintains the posit : 
the merit system should apply e mor 
trative offices of the or del l Grove it a { 1 
head in the Post Office Departi | very p 
} ards, and practices of honest civil vice refol 

On January 1, 1916, the nun of. firs ¢ 
Was 508, with aggregate sal it ‘ S1.SO7,100: tl 
second-class postmasters was 2.139 vith ror’ 
$5,057,700; and the numbe oO third-class ‘ 
6,479, with aggregate salaries of $9,030,200 
postmasters with aggregate salaries ¢ S15.985, 000 
tions and these salaries should ) rage I 
the 1 litical boss, and disp sed I he pol 
of any partisan Federal administrat Repul 
eratic, 

The Post Office Departme largest bus 
department of the peopl government in the 1 
and the principles of the civil service, namely 
merit and personal efficiency, and not political 
personal favor, should apply to every office in 
can public business institution. This department e 
tact with more people than any other depart 
national civil administration, and any defici 
istration are more broadly diffused than thos 
Government service. 

On September 30, 1915, there Cl empl d 
Office Department 296.879 persons, neat all o 
under the beneficent provisions of the Federal ci 

The Post Office Department receipts for the 1 
were $287,248,165.27, and there was expended 
tenance of the service $298,546,026.42 Under the 
Service of the Post Office Department 1,000,000,000 
are now handled annually, and on June 30, 1915, 
of depositors in the Postal Savings Banks stem Vv 
and the amount on deposit was $65,684,708. Tl 
business, and in the near future tl ess of tl 
promises an enormous increase. 

To-day this greatest of the dep ents ¢ ) 
ment is demoralized because of the egular t 
ment of the first, second, and third « post te 
important positions in the depart being 
favorites, who are placed in charge of ea ‘ 
tive civil servants employed in the 9,121 il 
of the United States. With these positi : j 
political appointees, promotions under ft 
ranged with difficulty, dismissals aré rt 
hand, and, where is possible, tl b 
law is evaded both in spirit t i 
ciency in the service, diss l 14 } { 
ployees, and extravagance in expenditures, 
is robbed in part of a vital servic hh ) 
proficient and scientific, the best and most t 

To secure a body of able and cor l 
should allow an employee to look fe dl te 
activity and a career as broad 1 servic ) 
devote his life. There s | be no arbitr 
from looking forward to the h D 
branch of the servic The prese syste ) 
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By appiying the merit system to the first, second, and third | 
class postmasters it would be possible to fill many of the post- 
masters from the clerical and carrier forces in the post 
offices and the rest by the promotion of a postmaster from a 
smaller to a larger office on a basis of efficiency and under a 
system of competitive examination. 

Postmasters of the first, second, and third classes should be 
to conduct large business affairs and by experience be 
familiar with the character of postal work. The Post Office 


hips 


' 
ie 
ail bit 


Department could not do the business it is now doing, nor could | 


it do it with any degree of its present efficiency, if most of the 
employees were not selected under the merit system or unless 
demonstrated ability was the principal test of employment and 
promotion, 

The original reason for the application of the civil-service 
law—the merit system—to public employment was to take away 
patronage from the party boss, to bring back to the people the 
contro! of their representatives, and to check the demoralization 
that always follows an irregular system of appointment in the 
public service. To-day the purpose of the civil-service law is 
to improve government and, by the application of the principles 
of efficient business management, produce the best Government 
results and maintain a permanent and well-ordered control of 
the great problem of public employment. 

To-day the merit system as applied to Government employ- 
ment is as positive a policy and as constructive as the policy of 
the conservation of natural resources. It should be as definite 
and as complete in its aim and application and as important 
in the national program. 

On April 4, 1912, President Taft, in connection with the work 
of his economy and efficiency commission, said: 

In my message submitted to the Congress on January 17, I referred 
to the loss oecasioned to the Government because of the fact that in 
many cases two persons are paid for doing work that could easily be 
done by one. In the meantime I have caused an inquiry to be made 
as to the amount in money of this loss. The results of this ed 

oO - 


are that the loss amounts to at least $10,000,000 annually. 

ample it appears that a very substantial economy would result from 
putting experienced and trained officers in charge of first and second 
class post offices Instead of selecting the postmasters In accordance 
with the present practice As the annual operating expenses of the 
first and second class offices aggregate the enormous sum of more than 
$80,000,000, undoubtedly if the postmasters of these offices were em- 
braced in the classified service, and required to devote all of their time 
to the public service, the annual savings would eventually represent 
many millions of dollars The savings in salaries alone, not takin 

into account any saving due to increased efficiency of operation, woul 

amount to about $4,500,000. At the present time the salaries of post- 
masters of the first and second class amount to $6.076.900 while the 
salaries of assistant postmasters of the same classes amount to 
$2,820,000. If the position of postmaster were placed in the classified 
service, and those officers were given salaries equal to 20 per cent more 
than the salaries now given to the assistant postmasters, the latter 
position being no longer required, there would be a saving in salaries 
to the Government of $4,512,900. In the case of postmasters at offices 
of the third class a large annual saving could be made. 

The bill to place the first, second, and third class postmasters 
in the classified Federal civil service, if made law, will substi- 
tute in the great Post Office Department nonpartisanship for 
partisanship, demonstrated efficiency for demonstrated ineffi- 
ciency, and competitive reward of merit and skill for political 


influence and party advantage. 


“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
—Acts xix: 28. 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. 
mont 
Washington be required to work a full day of eight hours, like 
civil-service employees elsewhere throughout the United States, 
it seemed to me a very simple and businesslike proposal—one 
which any honest business man would adopt in the management 
of his own business, 

It aroused, however, a perfect frenzy of criticism in Wash- 
ington. I was flooded with abuse, ranging all the way from 
sanctimonious sermons of preachers to the anonymous filth of 
blackguards. As I never permit personal feelings to enter into 
the performance of public duties, I have refused to reply to 
personal attacks, Whether I am a good man or a bad man has 
nothing to do with the merits of the case. The question is 


Mr. Speaker, when I proposed an amend- 
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to the effect that clerks in the Government offices in | 












whether an abuse exists in the city of Washington that is cost- 
ing the American people a tax burden of $5,000,000. It is re- 
markable that no attempt is made to dispute the facts I have 
stated. 

Outside of Washington there is practically but one opinion ; 
this abuse, and that is that it is indefensible and should be 
corrected. 

One organization in Washington, however, went so far 
to transmit its resolution of criticism to the House of Repri 
sentatives, and thereby brought itself to the bar of public oi 
ion of the Nation. 

In order that there may be no mistake as to what I rea)! 
said in my letters to my fellow Congressmen, I set forth her: 
with, first, the resolution of criticism, and second the lette: 
complained of: 


Whereas Congressman W. P. BorLtanp has, under date of March 
1916, circulated among his colleagues three communications the te: 
of which seriously reflects upon the citizenship of the District 
Columbia; and 

Whereas the Piney Branch Citizens’ Association is firmly of the op!: 
that the sentiments expressed in sald communications do not 1 
the views of Members of Congress generally, in whose sense of 
ness we have faith: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this association posoaeey and emphatically prot 
against the undignified language employed In said communications. 

ainst the aspersions and reflections thereby cast upon the citizen 
of the District of Columbia; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association regrets that a Representative hon 
by the citizenship of this great Nation should consider it necessa 
forget to such an extent the dignity and fairness which should ¢! 
acterize the actions of a Member of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a cPy. of these resolutions be furnished to 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and Mr. BorLanp. 


{From the Washington Star, Mar. 11, 1916.] 


LETTERS ASK VOTE ror BorRLAND RIDER—AUTHOR OF UNCOMPENS| 
Hour oF WorkK ror CLERKS WritTBas TO COLLEAGUES—ALSO Fui 
CIRCULATES CARDS BRARING SarncasM—CarRY Woeps “ EIGHT [i 
A Day For Man WHO Works; SeEvEN Hours ror GOVERN NM! 
CLEeRKs.” 

HERE IS THE PRIZE LETTER. 

Dear CoLLeacuE: The statement that salaries in the Governn 
service in Washington have not been changed for 56 years is 
Every appropriation bill carries a ~umber of increases and promoti: 
and the work is constantly readjusted. 

The statement that salaries are adjusted on a seven-hour day 
false. Clerks are paid for a full day. 

The clerks have 30 days’ vacation, 30 days’ sick leave, and all th 
holidays; they work 2384 days out of the year, or an average of less 
than 20 days a month. This is equivalent to only 208% full days of s 
hours, or 174 days a month. 

Civil-service employees outside of Washington work eight hours 
and only have 15 days’ vacation, and many of them work Sundays a 
holidays. 

There are 476,366 civil-service employees in the United States 
Thirty-four thousand four hundred and thirty are in Washington ani! 
are treated as a privile class. Thus 7 per cent of the Government 
employees do all the bellyaching; the other 93 per cent work and a 
no favors. 

The merchants and landiords of Washiugton are for more Gov: 
ment clerks, extravagance, and inefficiency. 

The American taxpayer is for an “honest day’s work for an hor 
day’s pay.” ; 

Are you for the financial interests of Washington or for the taxpas 
of the — : 

yer ruly, yours, 
’ nm WILLIAM P. BortLAND 

The second letter: 

CALLS CLERKS LEISURE CLASS. 


Dear CoLnRaAcve: If we spend without adequate return four or | 
million dollars of the people’s funds os for the department 
clerks, but ultimately and really for the benefit of the mercantile 
terests of Washington, where are we to get the money? It must be ! 
upon the American aes as a tax burden in some form. We ars 
spending money we have oe raised—that would be wrong enough 
but we must honestly and wisely face the problem of raising money for 
vital national expenses. Only a demagogue will vote for appropriations 
and refuse to vote for taxes. Can we justify laying a tax upon the 
farmers, business men, and wage earners of the country to pay for the 
privilege of having a leisure class in Washington? 

Whose rights are paramount—those of the man who supports the 
Government or the man whe ic supported by it? 

Does the farmer work seven hours a day? 

Does the wage earner work seven hours a day? 

Does the merchant work seven hours a day? 

Let’s give the American taxpayer a square deal; heaven knows }): 
needs it. 

Very truly, yours, 


The third letter: 
WHY DO MERCHANTS OPPOSE IT? 


Dear CoLLeacue: If the eight-hour law for Government clerks will 
not save money for the Government why are the merchants and land- 
lords of Washington opposing it? They know that it will cut at least 
$4,000,000 a year off Uncle Sam’s pay ro!'l. 

All the money the clerks get finds its way into the pockets of the 
merchants and landlords. They pick the bones of the clerks clean. 
Are they friends of labor? Are they against an eight-hour day on 
high moral grounds? Why don’t they give a seven-hour day to their 
own employees? Why did they oppose so bitterly an eight-hour day 
for woman wage workers in Washington? Ask these department-store 
keepers who now want your vote. 

he land speculator, too, wants your vote. If the Government hires 
more clerks than it needs in order to work them less than a full] busi- 


WILLIAM P. BORLAND. 











ness day, our real estate friend can sell them houses on the install Ns alias 
ment plan rhe merchants and farmers back home pay the salarie : Cr UlLVers 
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seven hours than fer a smaller number working eight hours Much of ; umber and eanal s134- 
this space must oe rented from private owners The Government pays | ._ ee Saee 
$36,000 a year for the quarters now occupied by the t General instruct and discipline 
In all it pays out about $700,000 a year in rent in Was All of Acting merely as presic ‘ 
the saving in space will reduce this item. + howe —— ethan 
rhe finanelal and mercantile interests of Washington have bullied | COn, eee on ae # oe 
d villifed Congress ‘They call us salary grabb mileage grafters, | ticularly because ski ul ¢ 
pork-t ‘rel thieves If we are bullied into voting this ours id ft specifi lly witl S I l pro 
ork them are we not all that they say we are: enim aa te ot ssn apenas 
- ef ben Whether it be opportune or I 
: . W rp to deliver this SSA ge If eve 
— - a marshal armies under o il (; 
Preparedness. mn the Milaalo West send 
of men, whether th S | 
: Japan, Germany, o1 oul 
. rrr ’ . . >> - ‘ @ . r : 
EXTENSLON Ok REMARKS Contrary indica doul Ss 7 
on onviction, owin oO low SS ¢ 
comparatively f ‘ { } } 
\ , Y , r ne ‘ ; ea - m ‘ 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, ent of the masses 
OF KANSAS, _ oa Om <a 
1! he Ameriean people does me lie ! | 
In roe Housr ov Representatives, War may come, and if it should soon « \ 
: at the present 1 be de +7 = 
Wednesday. March 22, 1916. ; } ef. li¢ . L 
1 doubtles \ I 
reery i te 1 : : sie : we 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to | ld survive i W Ss] l ye 
print, I desire to insert in the Recorp a grand and patriotic | el t be xed evil the Ss the i 
letter received by me from one of my farmer constituents. Re- se nt united and sol ed 
vardless of what differences of opinion there may be in this | ® ul devotio ) le ( ' 
House and in the country on the question of “ preparedness,” I know to-da 
submit the following as indicating the spirit of a true patriot: We eed io prepare ) 
RURAL FrEE DELIVERY No. 2, Americus, Kans charge of patriotic d mes 0 ‘ W 
llen. Duprey DoonitTLe, Washington, D. C. ering national spit prepared ; 
Dean Sm: In writing you for agricultural bulletir list inclosed, I qd training ould be only parti: et Wi pyre 
want to say also that I am for Wilson’s brand of preparedness for five pare for war with mone © ¢ buy |] rlowurst \ 
pecial reasons, and they are five sturdy boys who call me daddy. | out the unhesitati: | } Se ad 
Young jayhawkers, every one of them, but men by and by, and with | A gst ape ie ery Sind ere, meno nd bord 
‘nough patriotic blood in their veins, 1 am sure, to spring to theit personal and political See oe wae ' N 
ountry’s call when needed. Give them a fighting chance with guns, } have no Nation Oo countr t] ! 
ammunition, equipment, that if they must lay down their lives the | a land i vhiel \ , 
enemy will have paid the cost in advance. a “ tae ot ar , — 
Friend DooLiTrLe, keep standing by Wiison; get a brace with your Phe “ Nation, ich, has to 
feet against the rock of his policies and let your back aid him in beat plished the great life, I 
ing his crushing load. And us hayseed farmers want your rural-credit } of t] li P ! 
bill. Keep boosting along that line. . a a a 
Respectfully submitted. rm War Or ir peace . 
SrEvE Burcr. They have been the gu is . J ‘ 
I have not inserted this letter in the Rrecorp, Mr. Speaker, they iw it, because it wv their l Aine ( 
without having asked and received Mr. Burch’s permission to | S#fesuarded its interest lI 0 0 d 
make it public, and, excepting a personal remark concerning nd iniluence, They hay un I ul to | 
nyself, which I have eliminated from the letter printed, the | Prestige and to save it bin bent ( 
vregoing is an exact copy of the original in all particulars. It is not mat that son ' M eb 
nor that the ends sought | ! 
: : ; = point is that hese people h ¢ one ] 
Patriotism and National Prepareduess. regarded the honor and power and p N 
their honon ne ) il prest ‘ 
ee ie . sei F vidually. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS It is the se 
hl ar ¢ j ‘ ; 
OF Which makes men, ’ d 1 f | 
Y 7 2 re wor as the “ Father Land ” « ‘ Mother | 
THON. M. EK. BU v IN kK. o SH) yore Ie ‘ ot { 
OF WISCONSIN, count 
IN roe Hovsr or Representatives, 
pear oy) tii ) oO b> 
Wednesday, March 22,-1916. t! pel ‘ ’ 
Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent granted | Promote f orem 
ie to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an address by | ©' 
lion. Willet M. Spooner, an attorney of Milwaukee, Wis., before Events of ¢ ; 
the Congress of the National Security League, at Washington, Day by di oe 
D C.. January 20, 1916. mel! on hie 1) t o thre people 
rhe address is as follows: embarrass the Preside he United 
MARKS OF WILLET M. SPOONER, DELI\ D BEPOI In CONE S of great and : - noe 
ce NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUB AT WAS NGTE D. ¢ NUARY be immaterial to f] ! » tl ey 
sets. Niuition yas he right to ex} rt bre 
rhere is a powerful sentiment in the Middle West in favor of to nulli or pol = 1) | 
Wise and adequate preparedness for the national defense. SUCet rk out in tl ( 
An adequate standing army of professional soldiers is imme- | perplexing ‘ ly | 
ciately essential to proper protection, an army sufficient in size ation 
and equipment ‘to vithstand attack for such length of time as If the « ituted s of ¢ ‘ 
ould enable the Government to recruit and prepare the real | called diplomat ‘ eat ( 
army of defense, drawn from the citizenry of the country pore ul powe ba ‘ 
.: . eae _ -? ti : : - 
Lying at the threshhold of military preparedness, so far as | | ‘ » ininimiz nt ) 
t relates to so-called citizen armies, is the matter of oflicers | the res obtained so 
capable of instructing and generally preparing untrained men} that the tical influence i 
for active service in the field. The greater the number of patri- | such suces be enhanced. 
etic men who would spring to arms at eall the more difficult We see politicians in office d ) ) i 
would be the problem of the Government, unless it had capable | ticians out of offies Ml anxio to t ( 
officers in sufficient number to drill and otherwise prepare them | advice, mal no effort and yparentl 
tor modern warfare, t | ! inti Ga ns lew te 
| olution ‘ 
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try’s sake, but swift to herald to the world the story of failure, 
of unfortunate mistake, simply for the sake of the political ad- 
vantage that may follow. 

Only a few days ago there was transmitted to the United 


States Senate a military report from a high officer of the Gov- 


ernment with the suggestion that part of the document con- 
tained information which should be treated as confidential, 


because in the hands of foreign Governments the information 
would be damaging to the United States. 

‘he Senate with complete unanimity ordered the report made 

confidential document, intending thereby to prevent publica- 
tion at this time. Some newspaper men worked day in and day 
out to ascertain the nature of the confidential facts submitted, 
and having obtained those facts immediately proceeded to 
publish them to the world without the slightest regard for the 
interest of the Nation or the request of the department and the 
Senate that such information should not be published. 

There is an almost countless number of instances of utter 
disregard for the welfare of the Nation when that welfare runs 
counter to personal or political profit. Assume, if any one will, 
that these things are in and of themselves unimportant. They 
lend persuasive force, however, to the suggestion that there is 
not among our people that spirit of loyalty and patriotism 
which puts the Nation before all things. 

If every one of us felt, as each one should feel, that the Nation 
is a purt of himself and that anything that injures it injures 
him, acts, whether by person, party, or press inimical to the 
public interest, now an almost daily occurrence—although per- 
haps generally done without conscious intent to injure the 
country—would end, and there would come a new order of 
things in the United States and we would move forward to more 
glorious national achievement. The very fact that things are 
said and done hurtful to the country without intent so to do, 
indicates that we need an awakening of the national conscience. 

That there should be full and free criticism of public officers 
is undeniable, but its expression as to time and manner should 
be regulated, not by restrictive laws but by a solid public senti- 
ment which springs only from patriotism. 

It should not be forgotten that the President of the United 
States represents before the world the sovereignty of the United 
States. He occupies a far different status from that of the 
ministers of France, England, Germany, and other countries. 
We ought always to remember that in a government by the 
people such as ours evidence of lack of unanimity in support of 
the President in dealing with international affairs weakens his 
position and thereby inevitably the position of the country. 

What is true of the present administration has been true of 
practically every other. 

The principle of free speech and press lies very close to the 
hearts of the American people. But the people, let us fondly 
believe, will some day curtail, when the interest of the Nation 
is involved, free speech and free press, not by the enactment of 
restrictive laws nor by the closing of newspaper offices nor hy 
ihe dispersing of assemblies, but by some such swift and crush- 
ing popular condemnation that no man nor party nor paper 
will dare attempt in the face of such public opinion, for personal 
or political profit to impede and hinder the President of the 
United States in the discharge of his constitutional duties nor 
to attempt to humiliate him in the eyes of his own people and 
the peoples of the world—much less to speak or print facts hurt- 
ful to the country and helpful only to its enemies. 

When our peuple feel that degree of national spirit and loyalty 
then, indeed, will we have become a real Nation. 

If Providence guides the destiny of our Republic, the time 
will surely come when, at least in times of national peril and 
when the President is dealing with great international problems, 
all men, without regard to personal prejudices or party politics, 
driven by a sublime spirit of patriotism, will say: “ You have 
decided on your policy; I do not agree with it, but you are the 
President of my country, and I shall not, by word or deed, nor 
so far as in me lies will I permit any man to hinder or embarrass 
you in the discharge of your duty as you see it, but I shall in all 
ways encourage, uphold, and sustain you. You are the President 
of the United States; you represent the honor, the power, and 
the prestige of my country. My country is representative of all 
that is dear to me in life.” 

Should we not encourage the more rapid growth of such a 
spirit? 

Should we not begin to do so now? 

We can and we will prepare for our defense by adequate mili- 
tary equipment, but the only thing that will make this Nation 
enduring, that will perpetuate it through the ages, that will make 
it the greatest Nation of the world, is a spirit of unfaltering 
and uncompromising patriotism. We will have that degree of 
poitriotism when the individual citizen can and will say from 
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his heart, “ This is my country,” when he feels that spirit 
nationality and gives expression to it. 

The real foundation for preparedness in time of war and pr 
ress in time of peace primarily lies in the unification of our 
ple, in the steadfast adherence to the ideals of the Republic, anc 
in the growth of feeling among us that we have a nationality ,¢ 
our own; that we have builded a Nation rather than a mere s}), 
in which an unmerged collection of races dwell. 





The Military Establishment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
I~ rue House or Representa rives. 
Thursday, March 28, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, seeking an expression 
sentiments of the voters of my congressional district on the 
tion of a reasonably increased Army and Navy, I wrote to | 
of my constituents asking for their views, and in resp 
thereto received over 600 replies in the affirmative and but 
the negative. This more than justifies the attitude that | 
taken that the citizens of our country desire it placed in 2 
tion where it can command the respect of the entire wor! 

It must be borne in mind, as stated in Collier’s We 
December 4, 1915, that— 


Our readiness to prepare and our beginning to prepare in 1916 
prove the paramount factor in turning the world from folly to » 
Our attitude would then be that we with our wealth and resources 
still make ourselves ready to defend our land; but should th: 
European combatants—in the reaction from the horrors of w 
their thoughts toward disarmament, we in the process of prepa 
would be better able to lead the world in disarmament than co\ 
of the more or less broken nations in Europe after the war, 


Some men still ask why we need an increased Arn) 
Navy, and the answer is that it is beyond dispute that wit 
twentieth-century artillery, aided by large aerial squ: 
the armor-clad fleets of this age can proceed directly 1 
port that may be selected by the aggressor, and then bo 
at will any city that is on or near the sea. 

The question has been succinctly answered by Mr. Ge 
Adams, who says: 

Invasion does not necessarily mean the subjugation of the | 
States. It may mean taking hostile possession of a part of on 
tory on the Pacific or Atlantic coasts or on the Panama Cana! 
holding it to ransom by imposing a war indemnity. That this 
done by any one of several powers of the Old World, considerir 
resent armaments and shipping and our lack of means of def: 
he opinion of the War College. How large an indemnity the 
would impose we can only guess. How much, for example, | 
ransom of our Pacific coast, including the western ends of ou 
continental railways? How much for our Northern Atlantic co 
cluding Boston, New York, Washington, and the eastern ends « 
principal railways? How much for the Panama Canal? * 
That it would be reckoned in hundreds of millions of dollars is 
able. That it might be reckoned in thousands of millions is ): 

To drive out the invader after he has dug himself in would cost 
To buy him off by paying the indemnity would be a loss not 
reckoned in dollars. 

Is there a man who has given any study to our cou 
history who has forgotten how, through lack of prepared 
the Capitol of the United States was burned and possessio 
the city of Washington taken by the British in the Wu 
1812? Nearly everyone agrees that if we had had an aclequ: 
Regular Army in 1861 the Civil War would have been quic! 
decided instead of taking four years, besides necessitating t 
the tremendous sacrifice in both life and property. 

We have learned from what we have witnessed during 1! 
past two years that wars do usually come without the slight: 
premonition or notice. The Spanish-American War came upo 
us from a clear sky, and if the country had been properly pr 
pared, not only would the conflict have been shorter but 
losses sustained would have been smaller. 

Gen. Wotherspoon, in his report as Chief of Staff from \p! 
22 to November 15, 1914, has said: 


OUR RIDICULOUS OVER-SEAS GARRISONS. 


In looking over the strength of our garrisons in foreign possessions 
becomes at once manifest that the garrisons we are maintaining there « 
propose to maintain there under the scheme of distribution of our Ar 
as it exists at present are entirely inadequate to the needs of those po 
sessions. That an effective defense — an enterprising enemy in t! 
Philippines could be made with a deficiency of 38 per cent of the ma! 
ning details of the coast defenses 0’ Manila and Subic Bay and with 
a mobile force of a little over 7.000 American troops, supplemented b) 
less than 6,000 Philippine Scouts, is manifestly impossible; that the 
great waterway of the Panama Canal can not be protected against th 
operations of a first-class military power by the present or proposed 
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of a Navy, fully and properly manned, together with proper 
equipment, that will cause our passports to be respected abrcead 
and create sufficient respect for us as a world power, so that 
when we make representations abroad they shall receive prompt 
consideration and approval. 

As I have previously stated before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, we are at peace with the world. With all the powers 
engaged in tie European struggle we have numerous ties, both 
by treaties und by acts of friendship demonstrated on many an 
occasion. Every day that the war continues means a further re- 
tardation of the progress of the entire world. The chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. The world at peace means 
progress for humanity; the world at war means retrogression 
in every effort to relieve humanity. To the nations at war peace 
means more than they would desire to disclose to the world at 
the present time. 

We are the largest and most influential neutral nation to-day. 
{t is our manifest duty to set in motion the machinery for the 
termination of hostilities and to make strenuous efforts to bring 
about peace. We owe it to ourselves; we owe it to humanity. 
We must show the world that we desire the peace and prosperity 
of the world rather than the temporary gain being derived by 
us from the sale of war’s munitions. In times of peace we have 
made our greatest progress. As in the past, so in the future, 
mankind can only make pregress when peace reigns supreme 
everywhere. 

[ recognize the fact, however, that when the world is afire 
it is our duty to take reasonable precautions by insurance, which 
in this case means a reasonably increased Army and Navy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I read a poem that has stirred 
men to duty in days gone by, and I hope to see it do the same 
thing now in every walk of life, so that we may realize the 
dream of the founders of the Republic—a nation at peace, and 
never the aggressor; a home for the oppressed, and where men 
may be judged by their worth, ready to do 
Nation in its hour of peril and need. 

GIVE 
Give us men! 
Men from every rank, 
Fresh and free and frank: 
Men of thought and reading, 
Men of light and leading, 
Men of loyal breeding, 
The Nation's welfare speeding ; 
Men of faith and not of fiction, 
Men of lofty aim in action; 
Give us men—I say again, 
Give us men, 
Give us men! 
Strong and stalwart ones; 
Men whom highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor fires, 
Men who trample self beneath them, 
Men who make their country wreath them 
As her noble sons, 
Worthy of their sires; 
Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers, 





US MEN, 


‘Truc. however false are others; 
Give us men—lI say again, 
(sive us men. 


Give us men! 
Men who, when the tempest gathers, 
Grasp the standard of their fathers 
In the thickest fight: 
Men who strike for home and altar-— 
Let the crowd cringe and falter 
God defend the right. 
True as truth, the lorn and lonely ; 
Tender as the brave are only; 
Men who tread where saints have trod, 
Men for country, home, and God: 
Give as men—I say again, 
Give us men. 


Our Coast Defenses, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
oF RrpreEseENTATIVES, 


March 223, 


Ix run Hovusr 


Weodne sdan, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the Military 
Affairs Committee, in reporting this bill, declared that some 
people would deem it adequate and that others would not, 


The debate thus far has shown that the committee was right 
to the eriticism that was to be expected, but the chairman 


ns 
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their duty to the | 
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essentials is “the President's own bill.” and that counts 
much in these war-talk days. It is evident the bill does no 
meet the expectations of the ultrapreparedness people, and 
is equally clear that from their point of view the bill is inad: 
quate and unduly economical. 

My own view of the bill, judging it in the light of the publi 
expectation, is that it is an extremely economical measu: 
It will not meet the expectations of those who have been agit: 
ing for preparedness, although it is possibly the best bill th 
the majority of the House, cooperating with the President, \ 
stand for at the present time. So long as the attempt is b 
made to satisfy the public demand for preparedness, I reer 
that the bill does not go further in three particulars. 

NEED MORE COAST ARTILLERY. 

First, increase of the Coast Artillery. While 
Coast Ariillery at present comprises 170 companies, I sim 
vised that this number is 98 companies short of the num! 
required to man one-half of our guns, It is true that the H 
bill provides for an increase of 52 companies, but that 
leaves the Coast Artillery far short of its ability to man o 
half of the guns. 

While it has been charged in debate that an enemy, seeki 
to land upon our shores, would not be likely to sail up dir 
to our fortifications, it is generally conceded by mililary 1m 
that coast fortifications, together with the Navy, constitute o 
first line of defense. Unless these fortifications are efficient, ; 
enemy could destroy our seacoast cities without setiing foot « 
our soil. If the Navy is strong enough to beat off an ene 
there can be no invasion, but our coast lines are so extensi) 
that our coast fortifications become an essential factor in 1 
problem of defense. These important fortifications are mani 
to-day especially along the Atlantic seaboard by about 25 y 
cent of what would be esteemed a reasonable quota to proper! 
man and defend them. At Boston, New York, Philade!phi 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah, and Jacksonville we have yield 
up probably 75 per cent of our coast defenders for economy 
sake or because the men were needed in our Territorial poss 
sions. I am glad we are going to get 53 more companies 
Coast Artillery, but that will not be sufficient to adequately 1 
cur guns with regular trained forces if it should be necess: 
to stand off an enemy seeking to destroy or capture any on 
our great seacoast cities, 
SHOULD INCREASE 


in the 


ENGINEER 

Second, I regret that this bill does not make more ample j) 
vision for the strengthening of that useful branch of the n 
tary service, the Corps of Engineers. The committee has | 
jected what is believed to be a reasonable increase of oflice: 
and men for this service, partly upon the ground that there h: 
been two increases in recent years, due to rivers and har) 
work. It is generally conceded that the United States Ar: 
Engineer is an efficient officer. He is so efficient that he is with 
drawn from the regular service of the corps for high-gri 
special duty, as, for instance, at the Panama Canal; and thi 
depletes the service for constructive work in the United Stites 
I understand the department favored an increase in the Cor}s 
of Engineers of 6 colonels, 8 lieutenant colonels, 14 majors, 5 
captains, 52 first lieutenants, and 15 second lieutenants, t 
gether with 4 regiments of 2 battalions of 8 companies eac! 
and 1 mounted battalion of 3 companies. This increia~ 
has been rejected by the committee despite the fact that tl 
Corps of Engineers is heavily drawn upon for constructive ai 
special work in times of peace. The necessity for maintaining « 
well-equipped Engineer Corps for war purposes, as well as fo 
constructive purposes when there is no war is patent. These 
are the road builders, the bridge builders, the channel builder» 
and the generally practical soldiers of the service. To the 
has been committed the development and supervision of 
waterways of the country. They are not only equipped 
fighting but they are thorough up-to-date business men, prepared 
for immediate service in peace or war. 

NO PROVISION FOR WAR CHANNELS. 

Third. The bill in its scheme for increasing the efliciency ©! 
the Military Establishment of the United States makes no pre 
vision for the utilization of certain channels along the cousts, 
upon the use of which in time of war the fate of armies migli 
depend. It is the misfortune of those who advocate these coast! 
channel improvements to be buffeted about from committee to 
committee and from one session of Congress to another, but 
now, when an inerease of the Army and of the Navy is uppet 
most in the minds of most people, it is almost unthinkable that 
these avenues of accommodation and approach should be lett 
out of any scheme for the national defense. The weterwiys 
were the chief means of communication and for the movement o! 
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committee has frankly told the house that this bill in all | troops in the earlier wars of the country, and they were of such 
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stratezie value in the last great war between the States as to be 
worthy of the best attention of Congress now. The capture of 
Washington in 1814 was due to the channel approach and the 
poor defenses of the Chesapeake. That incident was a disgrace 
to the Nation, and we make simall mention of it in our histories 
If a foreign fleet were to chase an American fleet into the Chesa- 
peake Bay to-day. that fleet would be bottled up as s essfully 
s Cervera was at 8: ingo, because the Government has refused 
thus far to take over a small canal 15 miles in length at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay that would permit 1 American fleet 
to pass through to the Delaware Bay and River for repairs or 
to pass out to sea as it saw fit. If an American fleet were 


driven into the Delaware Bay, it could not pass through to the 
Chesapeake or to any of the southern outlets to the ocean for 
the same reason. If driven into New York Bay, it could not pass 
through to the Delaware River or the southern ports, 

the Government has not yet deemed it prudent to take 
existing canal or to build a new one connecting New York Bay 
vith the Delaware River and the Chesapeake Bay 


because 
over an 


WHERE ATT MIGHT BE EXPECTED 


And ye 
like 


existing 


here is that section of the country which would be 
y to be the scene of activities in event of war. The 

ng canals are incapable of accommodating the commerce 
that seeks to do business upon them. They are not sufficient 
draft to permit of the passage of the smallest guuboats or sub- 
marines of the Government. tather than be of service to the 
Government in time of war they might prove a_ hindrance, 
unless taken over and improved suitebly to the needs of the 
Government, and this would take time just as the mobilization 
of an army would take time. Gentlemen may say that this is a 


most 


ol 


commercial or a naval proposition having no place in an army 
bill. ‘They are mistaken. The Army is responsible for the 


burden-bearing waterways of our country in times of peace; it 
would be the greatest user of them in times of war. It not 
generally known, but nearly all the Government departments 
are now provided with a fleet. The Army has one of the largest 
of the fleets, the total number of vessels under its control at 
the present time being no less than 2,500. I concede that the 
committee might establish a point of order against an amend- 
ment to this bill which would provide for the taking over of 
such a waterway as the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, but I 
insist with all earnestness that if war shoulc come the failure to 
fortify ourselves in this substantial and common-sense method 
would reflect no credit upon Congress. The military value of 
this project has been pointed out to Congress in numerous re- 


is 


ports, one of the latest of them coming from a commission 
headed by Gen. Felix Agnus, of Baltimore. Only recently the 


War Department itself has again pointed out the urgency of 
eonnecting the Delaware and Chesapeake Bay for strategic 
reasons. A report to the Senate, signed by Grig. Gen, Macomb, 
Chief of the War College Division, approved by the Acting Chief 
of Staff anc by the Secretary of War, is so in point that I ask 
leave to extend it as a part of my remarks: 


A WAR DEPARTMENT OPINION. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, February 27, 1915 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Military advantages of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
1. There ts returned herewith a memorandum w attached papers 
on the above subject, dated February 24, 1915, from the Secretary of 
War to the Chief of Staff, wherein three questions are submitted 
(a) The military advantage, 


ith 





if any, of the existence of thi anal. 
(b) Whether a canal along this line would be of any military 
advantage, and if so. what # 
(c) What character and size the canal would have to be in order 
to be of any advantage? 
These questions apparently refer both to the present and contem 


plated canal along this line. 
2. In answer to 1 (a), it is believed that’ the existing canal has some 
value as it f 


exists to-day as an obstacle to the advance of a host 
expedition landing on the west bank of Delaware Bay and advancing 
against Wilmington and Philadelphia. The fine, undefended harbor 
at Lewes, Del.. makes such a landing a_ probability. “he canal, 
especially at the locks, is so narrow, only 24 feet at the locks, as to 
form an obstacle not very formidable. The canal is too small for the 
passage of submarines or other naval craft that would be used for 


preventing the landing of treops from hostile transports, and too small 


and obstructed by locks for rapid transport of troops and matériel 
from one bay to the other. 

3. As to 1 (b), a sea-levet cana! along this same line would be of 
very great military tmportance from the following points of view 

(a) For the movement of submarines and other craft that must 


constitute an important part of our coast-defense system 
(b) As 


forming an almost impassable obstacle to the passage of 
troops advancing to attack Wilmingten or Philadelphia from the 


peninsula between Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 





(c) For the transport of men and matériel of the Coast Artillery and 
the Coast Artillery supports from one bay to the other. 

4. The first of the points enumerated in paragraph 3 is a military 
one because submarines and other small craft are believed to be at 
present an integra! part of the seaceast defense, for use not only 
against naval attack on the harbors, but in a still more important 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWAR 


Ot COLORADO, 
N THE OUSE OF IXKEPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under | I 
to place before the House an article w li penred 
torial section of the New York World « Sunday, M 
is entitled “ Conditions under which the Ameri 
would shoulder gun,” and is an interview with J 
president of the mining department of the Amer i 
of Labor. 

Mr. Lord is one of the re ore ‘ aers oOo. o7 
in this country, and I am re that no 1 is bett 
to voice the sentiment of the toilers « he Nution 

I veuture the assertion, Mr. Speake t! » st 
this land has in recent years given utterance to { 
sion of patriotism than is to be found iu the folk 
graph from Mr. Lord’s interview : 

If the country actually invaded 0 world 
ind mor ickly 1 the organized America 
not want militarist They want democracs le t 
ment. rhey are watchir ! sit t n | ! 
the begiuniag of the i tt nd of nd i l 
every torm of prot ona 1 

The interview h Mr. Lor« ! | 
{By Charles W. Wood, in the New ¥ W lof M 

rhe average An t D 
and dismay Ile ts i i hat 
and he is pot a nonr ta pacifist i 
defense of his bums t } t ) 1S 
Dess bow before the utr le t ) 

I was look ne fe ‘new f n th 
ind 4 found it l J es |] 
department of the t L, \ 

2 plopeer in the M I 

tions, representing a 
closely in touch ¥v t ! 
workers 

“ How are the n lo cat the q 
asked him. * Hew o the ‘ out 
would they flock t ta ! doft 
the French worke! \ they ! 

ke weli like the er Wa 

Glad you spck W Mr. 1 
it nee, Let me tel ra 
Wa ind Amer t ‘ 
ibout the working f Ar j 
strike at the outbreak of f W [ { 
the Brit:sh Empire Do y t 
have agreed to work for n I t 

i LAWL gE ¢ 

“That is exactly what the Welsh miners die Mr. Lor 

Britain did not acce,t tl ervi It ‘ io 
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ruling class of any country does not want its workers to make. Mr. 
Runciman, of the board of trade, was hustled over to settle the 

dalou situation summarily. The miners argued that they were ask- 
ing only a modest raise in wages, while the mine owners were suddenly 
acquiring exorbitant profits. 

“Then, after a conference, the union leaders approached Mr. Runci- 
man. ‘All right,’ they said, ‘we have decided that we will all go back 
to work for our board and todging—for just what is necessary to keep 
us alive and working, on one condition.’ 

* The condition was that the coal should be 
ment at cost 

“That settled the strfke. 


furnished to the Govern- 


The miners got their raise. In one sen- 
tence, which is bound te become historical in the labor moyement, they 
called the bluff of British capital.” 

Mr. Lord is not one ot the excitable radicals. Ue is known as a prac- 
tica: tighting man in the labor movement, not as a dreamer or a prophet. 
He would not tell me that American workers will not stand for this and 
that. 

“TAKE THE ALL OF ALL,’’ 


“If you want to know whether American workingmen are patriotic,” 
he said, “propose some scheme where everybody will be called on to 
throw everything nto the melting pot for the national defense. Make 
John Smith give up everything and make John Rockefeller give up 
everything. Make no distinction between J. P. Higgins and J. P. 
Morgan. Don't propose to borrow what they have or take a part of 
what they have, bet propose to take all that all of them have, just as 
they take all that John and Jimmie have when they put them into the 
Army to-day. Watch the way the capitalists and workers react to 
such a proposition and you might get a line on which class is really 
the more patriotic. 

“ Governments do not propose anything of the sort. They expect 
workingmen to give ap everything for their country, and then turn 
ever the country to everything but workingmen. The flower of Eng- 
land’s manhood went to South Africa to fight for the country. The 
remnant that returned had no country, not even a job. Maimed, dis 
eased, broken, rotting body and soul, these ex-soldiers could be seen 
all through England begging bread. At the same time the diamond 
mines which their sacrifice had guaranteed to English capital were be- 
ing filled with Chinese coolies.” 

But can it be that American workmen suspect any such a deal? 
Clearly, America has no schemes of conquest. “ Will the American 
workers,” I asked, “do anything which might hinder a policy of ade- 
quate defense?" 

* No,” said this representative of the working class. “If the coun- 
try wants defense, it can have all the defense it wants. Miners and 
railroad men and shopworkers would raily by the million to any milt- 
tary system which meant pure defense, or in the event an invasion 
was actually threatened. Any time this Nation wants to arm its 
workers and shew them how to fight it will have no difficulty in getting 
men. If that were all that military service means, there would be no 
uch attitude as there is to-day toward preparedness. 

“But what does it mean?” I asked And I learned, incidentally, 
why this very quiet and hard-headed miner, born in England, has come 
io have the confidence of half a million American workers. 

“Tt means an autocratic military machine,” he said. ‘“ It means in 
America about what it means in Germany and Russia. It means that 
nu man joining the Army must give up everything he holds dear and 
trust in God and his superiors not to turn his gun against his own 
class interests. It means servlie obedience to certain individuals, an 
honest workingman having to cringe before some whiffet of an officer, 
because he is dirt while the officer is a ‘gentleman.’ It means the 
denial of all the principles he is supposed to be defending; the denial of 
democracy, the denial of decent manhood, the denial of the home. 
liow can a man defend democracy by building up a machine in which 
he has not the slightest say; not even the right to speak in protest? 
Ilow can he defend the home by deserting his own wife and children 
to fall for the dissipation and disintegration that goes with a tropical 
expedition or a brutal occupation? 

The big miner’s face became tense. “I was sinking a shaft in In- 
diana,’ he sald, “ when mv partner, one of the finest chaps I ever worked 
with, told me his Philippine story. He bad a wife and two children 
here, and was stuck for years in that climate, nothing but soldiers 
nnd orientals to talk to. ‘I stood it for a while,’ he told me, ‘and then I 
did like all the others were doing. I bought a girl. She was 13 years 
old. 1 bought ber from her parents. I Hved with her two years. She 
had two children. Then I was mustered out, and it dawned on me all 
at once that I was coming back to life and to my own wife and family. 
I just came away—that was all there was to do—but I can’t bury it.’ 

‘What could I say?" the labor leader asked. “I could see that army 
life had made him stoop to things he was so ashamed of that be couldn’t 
face himself. It preyed on his mind all the time. Then one day he 
showed me a letter from the Philippines. The little savage mother had 


been having a terrible tlhme. Two days later he shot himself. 

“All that is toyal in the American workingman,” he added, “ makes 
him want to defend his country. But all that is decent in bim makes 
him shrink from military life. Must the two ideas be assoclated? Why 
not have a democratic army?’ 

Why not?’ I repeated 

“There is a great reason why not,’ said the labor man. “No one 
who is erying for an army wants any such thing. They can all prove 
to you that it is impossible, just as the British capitalists proved thar 
the proposition of the Welsh miners was impossible. I can't say that 
it will nappen, but it wouldn't surprise me much if the American 
workers should call the militaristic blu in some such way as the Welsh 
ni did.” 

ust how?’ I asked. A democratic army was a hazy jumble of 


to me 





“By volunteering en masse,” he said, “on one condition—on the con- 
dition that the army could not be used to tyrannize over themselves, 





either as individuals or as a working class. Oh, I admit that it is im- 
possible for the American militarist to see it, but it may be impossible 
for the workers to see anything else. Then, of the two eee 
well, we could thd out shortly whether the army was really wanted for 
defense or whether the word ‘defense’ was being used as a pretext in 
or to gct the army established.” 
ELECT AND RECALL OFFICERS. 

ut just how would a democratic army function? How could 
the wo r-class soldiers be guaranteed against the usual run of 
militarism?” 

“It is very simple,” said Mr, Lord, “or very impossible—just 
whichever way you happen to see it. But tell me first: Is a soldier 
a man Is he entitled to a decent living? Is he a citizen? Should 
he be allowed to think and speak and vote? Is there anything in the 
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| ordinary schedule of a workingman’s life which is too good for hi 
“scan- | 


in case he agrees to defend his country? 

“Well, then, if a soldier is a man, there is no reason why he shou 
have to cringe before an officer, And if he is a citizen, there is 
reason why he should be tried by an officer. And there is no reas 
why he should take orders from an officer to do anything that violat 
either his conscience or his self-respect. unless the order is sanctio: 
by publie necessity. And when he disobeys an order he should 
given the chance that a workingman is supposed to get if he bri 
the law. Nothing short of a trial by his peers, not by his superi 
would be demanded in a democratic army. 

“A democratic army would possibly elect and recall its officers. T! 
would be impossible in an army intended to carry out schemes of « 
quest and expansion. but not at all impossible in an army intend 
only for defense. We have much to defend in America, much that 
very dear to the workingman’s heart. If that is threatened, the: 
no sacrifice he will not make. But just now he is wondering how 
can defend it by selling himself body and soul to a machine over w} 





he has not the slightest control. Can we defend ourselves agai 
militarism by establishing militarism? Can we defend ourse! 


against tyranny by becoming slaves? 

* Incidentally a democratic army would demand decent pay. so 
as the country in general was not impoverished. In a crisis it w: 
starve for an ideal just as so many millions of American working: 
have starved through long-drawn-out strikes. But it would not do 
country’s dirty work for 10 cents a day while the country was ro! 
in wealth as a result of its services. And it would not black the sh 
of the officers except at union rates for bootblacks. 

“ But, above everything else, it would not shoot down other mem 
of its class for demanding better conditions. That is why a democra: 
army is impossible. An army—the best that the propagandists of ): 
paredness can say for it—must be autocratic. That means it must 
for some other purpose than mere defense. It must be the sort of in 
tution which workingmen have come to suspect and dread.” 

_“ Looking at it from the standpoint of the working class,” I ask 
“ would there be any way of guaranteeing democracy in an army?” 

“From any other standpoint it would be clearly impossible,” he : 
swered. ‘ Democracy could not be guaranteed by a resolution of (\ 
gress. It might be inaugurated that way, but the armed rank and 
would have to be their own guaranty. They would have to keep t! 
guns and equipment ’’———- 

THE 

“And have the country at the mercy of a great military ergan 

tion?” I interjected. 


WORKER DISARMED. 





“ Not a professional military organization at all,’ he explained, ‘ bu 


an armed working class 
its people? 
can Constitution was that the right to bear arms should not be abridged 
It has been abridged, however. ‘Lhe workers have been disarmed, an 


Can you imagine a country being overrun 


Don’t you know that a fundamental principle of the Ameri 


the arms have been placed in the hands of a military organization cou 


of touch with the workers, or in the hands of private detectives an 
thugs hired by the capitalists, as in Colorado. 

“I would not commit the organized workers of the country to any pa 
ticular policy. No man can do that. Personally, I am opposed to mi 
tarism, the only militarism I have seen and can judge. Also I can m 
see any danger of European powers arranging to invade America; | 
with our immense coast line an adequate coast defense seems thoroug! 
reasonable. 

“Tf the country were actually invaded, no one would sacrifice mo 
and more quickly, than the organized American workers. But they « 
not want militarism. They want democracy and constitutional gover 
ment. They are watching the situation in Europe and hoping th:t 
is the beginning of the end—the end of King and Kaiser, Prussi: 
and every other form of professional militarism. They are reading «1: 
thinking and waiting. I think they will refuse to be swung off th 
balance by the hysterical appeals of munition makers, partisans 
professional militarists, even at the risk of being misunderstood.” 











Comments on the Remarks of Mr. Davis of Texas. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JAMES P. BUCHANAN 


P 
OF TEXAS. 
N THE OUSE OF INEPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 24, 1916. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on page 2472 | 
the ConeRrESSIONAL Recorp, February 5, 1916, under the head*: 
“Extension of remarks,” 
(Cyclone) Davis, had, among other things, the following print 
in the Recorp: 

It was the leading envoys of this class that met at the Gary dint 
a few days ago, ‘Touching knees under a table in a_ gorgeous fv: 
representing untold millions of ‘eot legally extorted from a help! 
people, they met to devise ways to put Woodrow Wilson in ignoniin 
defeat by the corrupting and debauching influence of their il!-gol' 
millions and to destroy Democracy and put Roosevelt at the head « 
“their” Government with an imperial Army and Navy to do “ thei! 
bidding. What Brutus was to Cesar, what Judas was to Jesus, ti: 
are to this Republic. When W. L Yancey, Robert Toombs, Jeff Da 
and others met to extend slavery by the annexation of Mexico 
Cuba as slave country south of Mason and Dixon's line, and late: 
secede from the Union to save their special privilege to appropri 
the labor of slaves as legal, they never had a more damnable desis 
American liberty than that bunch which met at that millions 
carouse of the war traffiekcrs and trust masters which made up | 
Selshazzar feast. And the slave traffic with all its infamy never 1 
resented more than one-tenth the wealth said to have been represen! 
in that gold-bound, diamond-tipped cabal of conspirators. 
slave masters met they, with complacent aristocratic minds, cove™ 
their sordid, knavish designs under the sweet and sacred terms 
State rights. When these trust masters met they covered their ku 
ish depravity under the eunhonious term of “ pretection" to Ameri 
labor. 


HON. 





my colleague from Texas, Mr. J. 1! 


When t! 
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And then again, on March 22, 1916, on the alleged subject of ae wees 01 heart responded. 1 “ 

as ae ree . i Siveme . tan yetween insult to him t é x t 
Americanism and patriotism, my colleague from Texas [Mr. chosen leader and t 5 
Davis] had printed, among other things, the following: no difference since 

“ave ? . "son avis. s 

Some days ago on this floor, in commenting on the malicious designs | , Je oy the I a an 5 a : a 
of syndicated wealth as represented in the notorious Gary dinner, where in uitatent ‘with the grea - ; \ 
the money-mongers and sordid trust masters were holding conclave with | Th aa ator from M4 aoe ee = 
the damnable design, as I thought, to debauch this country and destroy Dar ell h bi ber ain oe nla at tha ; a 
the nepublie, 1 spoke of it as far more reprehensible and destructive of | { et itie s on Uni eee a mee . 
human liberty than that cabal of slave power, spoken of in what is | ' ‘1 “i Santo ‘it alta : 
known as the Ostend Circular, when the slave power was desig ig to eee j a ‘ : 
annex Cuba and Mexico, south of Mason and Dixons line, which finally ee ’ ’ 
resulted in secession and the bloody war. In this connection I men : ; 
tioned, in the light of history, Bob Toombs, W. L. Yancey, and Jefl ame will cont ed 
Davis. seeking to convey the idea that these money devils that were : 1 , ne 
holding these Belshazzar feasts, these war traffickers and trust masters soak) : - 
were designing to put us In war, make millions out of the war, and then bes yet YW ' , 
elect Roosevelt, whom they were feasting, aud prolong their sway, as the “the & : 
slave powers did in the sixties. s * * And now this ribald ruffian con - : 
{Upshaw Vincent] finds ton err sheets in ge woere eee 5! We believed that we were fightin: rit s 
his venom in defense of those gluttcnous, greedy concerns that want me | poo goo upon one distinct! : ; a 
destroyed, man whom the Senator has da! ted “« dis 

In these characteristic harangues my colleague, Mr. Davis of | sentative of the South 
Texas, staged utterances so sensational, unjust, and unwar- Now, sir, I do not wish to mak ; ete ’ ng 

. ’ : eg: - - . + ; inv excitement ¢ aiscuss i “AV ft t I 
ranted that every true citizen ot the | hited States Who reads | chisetts connected that name with treas \\ , 
them resents the reflection with the rising pulse of scorn. Under | sults of this war hay hed $ t 
the guise of discussing the “ Mexican situation and national de- | nical crime of 4 — Bi 

. . * . *’ 7 sens i nich x 
fense” and “Americanisni and patriotism and under thi He inte » ty afte —1 will ‘ feat 
mentum of his well-known fondness for sensational postures, he | was to aflix upon $ aged man. this 
recklessly flaunts a gratuitous insult at the holiest memories | from bereavement—an epithet of odin p 
and most revered names of the historic South. a Sed 4 ; 
ee . : . . sl t jill ( l t ’ 

And so malicious is his apparent intent to traduce the land } toe ao it: required % j 1 i ri 
of his own nativity, like the unclean bird that befouled its own | sectional feeling and a sense of per 11 i Phe ger ! 
nest, that he proclaims his abuse without one recorded word eomere y ieee ee taae Re egy eyeing grit omer et ge ing | 
to substantiate his libelous assertions. There is not a word of | was bound to the rock it was of an cag t Ww 
truth in his assertions that— buried his beak in the tortured vitals ot ¢ 

2 ' AT) , ar . ¢ a not . 

W. L. Yancey, Robert Toombs, and Jef! Davis and others met to Mi ARLE SE OS bavi Lewes ayer ; pee 
extend slavery by the annexation of Mexico and Cuba as slave countries | Pe same politics bh be elie that © hadt weinrt aed 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. os pe geen ; ee art a eae een eee 

i 2 ; ; in a < il capacit tirely, dou iis | ify, to dort 

The Ostend circular he so flippantly cites to bolster his gra or to doubt his power of purpose und any and ‘ 
tuitous libel was at the instance of President Franklin Pierce, | and 1 will say to the Senator from Massachusetts. and 
himself not a southerner nor affected by any special southern | eee eee oe ey neck’ to ‘sine wan dle. whel 
sympathy; and the only reference to slavery in that historic | adversity or in prosp: , they u 


document was in condemnation of that “* infamous tratiie,” and | DP 
the names of W. L. Yancey, Robert Toombs, nor Jefferson Davis 
are not mentioned in it or even remotely referred to. 

President Franklin Pierce in 1854 directed our ministers to Spain, 
ngland, and France—Soule, Buchanan, and Mason—to compare opin- 
ns and to adopt measures for perfect concert of action in aid of the } 
‘tiations at Madrid. The three envoys assembled at Ostend October 

1854, which resuited in the promulgation of the Ostend circular. 
he hoped for annexation of Cuba was for many other pertinent reasons, 
No chivalrous son of the South now defends the institution 

P “Trerv hic Avery @« ; » F i . rey re ¢ Y ’ Y ry ray ’ r \ 
of shi very, Which every candid student of history knows was a i] (> N . fe L, [, Ie N | aes R I A 1) WAY. 
national sin; and there is no escape from its culpability for any 

e . . . wr « . . . x _ : . 2 oS 
of the thirteen original States. The South, as the proverbial facts Or MA LOTT ri 
are known, became the dumping ground for the unremunerative 
human chattels of the colder North. 

When this cyclonic, slandereus diatribe reached the people Thursday, M 3, LOT 
whose lost cause it defamed througk the privileged publicity of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the indignant voice of the offended | 
manhood of Texas and elsewhere was arousea. The great 
dailies of Houston and of other cities of the State denounced in ae 
unmeasured terms the unsupported attack upon our enshrined Se ee 
ideals of immemorial honor, und, as always, these great stand- 
ard journals hold themscives steadfast and undismayed whet nones 

a ° ee e * . ,uthorizes 
the tumult of the delirious fanaticism imperils our republican | ®@'2erzee 


Military Establishment. 
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instivutions or as, when now, the venom of vituperation assaults | This is so distinctly an effor art « hrewd 

2 commemorated name. men to secure eapital, th ‘ iO i te { 
Why should our great official mouthpiece, the ConcressionaL | from the Government to carry on their private b ( that 

ReEcoxp, be permitted to be prostituted to the low level of | the item should be stricken from the bil We al t 

disreputable yellow journalism, as it is when made the vehicle | importance of securing atmospheric nitrogen, but if the G 

of circulation for a defamatory slur upon the lofty character | ment is to carry on any line of business looking t L | 

of the heroic dead and the unjust abuse of our standard repre- | preparedness, there is no reason why the Government s 

sentative journals, the champions, through thick and thin, of | become a partner in a firm where: es ther ( 

our rights and liberties? All the southerners who cherish the | talization and the other member the opportunity of profitis 

lost cause and hallow the memory of our departed chieftain, | thereby. 

fall under the lash of the frenzied denunciation, for they are We have in the hearings before the Committee on Milit 

in identity of the Jefferson Davis blood and faith. He repre- |! Affairs a statemen: from forme Assistant Secretary Bre 

sented and led us in every doctrine of the old South, and the | pidge. on page 134. in which he s: t the Secret 

stroke aimed at him falls on his followers who are devoted to | jas not as vet determined in his own mind what ought to | 

the splendor of his character, cherish his memory, and honor | gone in regard to this matter. There is also, on page 491 

the cause for which he suffered and sacrificed. testimony from Gen. Crozier, in whieh he says that at Ro 
As a further reply to the unjust reflection upon our illus- | [giand Arsenal there is suftici unused 7 er for t ru 

trious dead, I adopt the language, thoughts, and sentiments of | of meeting the need of the Army in times of p for the «ke 

Senators Lamar and Garland in Concressionar Recorp of March velopment of atmospheri troget ‘| only « test n 

1, i879: | we find is the statement of Mr. Frank 8. Washburt , | 
Mr. Lamar. The only difference between myself and Jefferson Davis is | yndersiand. represents the large « pat 

that his exalted character, his preeminent talents. his well-established TEE . mt. Ball ; | lecy 3% 

reputation as a statesman, as a patriot, and as a soldier enabled him | Bitrate af Niagara Falls, and who atso rej 

to take the lead in the cause to which I consecrated myself, and to | in control of the power at Muscle Sl 


LII——-40 
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Section 82 is so evident the result of his effort to secure capi- | Land & Cattle Co., whose 2.000.000-acre property lies on the M 


tal from the Government that it ought not to be given favorabl 
consideration by There at three distinct 


Congress, are least 


efforts being made by those interests to have the Government 
furnish them capital for their private business enterprise. In 
company with my colleagues on the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, I visited Muscle Shoals last May. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the development of that power. There is a great op- 
portunity there for business development and a tremendous 
amount of possible energy now going to waste. 


The proposition put up to the Rivers and Harbors Committee 


e | side of the line a short distance south of Columbus. 


| tioned at Columbus at the time ot the raid, 


In his report the younger Marshall severely cit 






| the border, he asserts, although the military authorit } 2 2 

ample warning that Villa was approaching. He tells } \ } 

two of the Palomas ranchers and ordered his outlaws to ride : 

horses over another who was fighting desperately for ee ; SS 


is practically the same as the-wne advocated before the Military 
Affairs Committee, and the one which has been before the Com- | 
mittee on Agriculture, all three calling on the Government to 


provide capital for a private business enterprise. Undoubtedly 
these shrewd business men will offer other suggestions wherein 
Government capital would be valuable in their business. Any 
er business man in the country could do the same thing and 
would be willing to pay the same rate of interest to the Govern- 
ment as these people are willing to pay, namely, 3 per cent, 
whereas no money in that section could probably be secured for 
lk than twice that ameunt. 

We want to be fair with the Muscle Shoal interest. and after 
the passage of the Adamson Dam Act, I hope they will under- 
tuke the development of their properties as any other business 
would. 

i wish to say that in no section of the country is there more 
interest In the construction of a dam for hydroelectric purposes, 
and thereby secure river navigation, than in the district which 
I represent. We are going to secure that result 
I can assure this House that neither 2 nor any other interested 


ot 


enterprise 


Representative from that section will ever come before you with | 
That | 


any subterfuge or effort to secure Federal capitalization: 
is exactly what is back of section 82, and for the good name of 
this House it should be excluded from this bil! at once. 

I wish now to make very brief reference to the bill itself. I 
heartily concur in the purpose of the committee in their effort 
to tnke the first step toward better national defense. With the 


conditions confronting the country to-day, debate should be 
made as brief as possible, and action prompt. Our duty is 
plain and consists simply in voting. Let us do that immedi- 


ately both with this bill and others that will follow, bills look- 
ing to increased equipment in the Army and Navy as well. 

Some weeks ago I issued a letter to my constituents asking 
for an exvression of views. I have received over SU0 replies. 
Of these 650 favor increased national defense, and 175 were 
opposed. The intelligent expression of opinions showed the 
study and thought the people are giving to this great problem. 
I am confident that this ratio of nearly 4 t- 1 is about the 
proportion of opinion throughout my district, and I would be 
greatly mistaken if that same proportion did not fairly represent 
the views of the entire people of the country. 

Undoubtedly this bill is imperfect in many particulars, but it 
represents the careful study of a thoroughly interested commit- 
tee, every member of which I am confident is inspired by the one 
object of properly serving the people in an effort to solve this 
great national problem. Their decisions are the result not 
alone of their own study. but of testimony which has been sub- 
iiitted to them by the leading experts both in civil and military 
life. I for one am willing to accept their judgment, and so far 
as I am concerned will delay a vote no longer in discussing any 
separate features of this important measure. 


Villa’s Raid on Columbas. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
r T a a! Se T 
TON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Represenratives, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I inelude a letter from 
Marcus M. Marshall, giving an account of Villa’s raid on Co- 
lumbus, which is vouched for by the New York Times, 

The letter is as follows: 

Says ViLta Founp Borver UNGUARDED—No Patrot Out THE NIGHT OF 
THE Cotumaus Ralip. 


A letter reporting the raid made by Francisco Villa and his band on 
Columbus, N. Mex., on Thursday, March 9, and the murder of several 
American ranchmen by the Villistas the day before was given to the 
New York Times yesterday by E. J. Marshall, president of the Palomas 


in time, but | 


; may 





that Villa had only 500 men with him. The !etter follows: 
SAW 500 MEN WITH VILLA. 
PaLOMAS LAND & Cattre Co,, 
HACIENDA DE NOGALES, CHIHTANTA, Mexr 
OFFICE OF ¢ 
Columbus, N. Mez., Ma 
My Dear FatsHer: At about 8 o'clock on the morning of 
were coming down the Boca Grande River when McKinney 
sighted about 500 men beginning to make camp. They 
and starting to cook coffee. McKinney wanted to co up to 
and talk to them, but I said to him, “Arthur. pleas« 
be Villistas.” I told bim this several times, but 
to me and said. * Well. I'm going to talk to them: are » 
that you don't want to go with me?” I told him ¢i 
Viilistas they would certainly kill us. so what was the us: * 
a crazy risk: that it would be better to stay where we wer } vait 
to see what they intended doing. ; 
CAVE THEM THE SLIP IN CANYON, 


These men had sighted us and we started north for t] ne. 
gave us a close chase, but we gave them the slip in ; Inver nd 
straight into Columbus, arriving here the same night Upon 
here I notified the colonel of the United States troops of the 
during the day, and he sent me back next day to lor: 
report to him. I reported that night. Wednesday. that 
500 or 700 men, was on the Boca Grande River and was header 
The following morning the Villa outfit attacked Columbus, 

rUuTs BLAMB ON THE ARMY. 


The blame for the Columbus affair should rest on the United 
Army. It had been ferewarned not only by Foreman Fond 
Antonio, our men, as to Villa’s whereabouts and the directior 
followed by Villa on his march, but had information from seve: 
sources. As 1 understand, there were no troops patrolling ths 
during that night—only sentries about the camp of troops in Co 

Villa left his horses about 300 yards south of the town and 
mainly from the south and west. Villa’s outfit was in the town a } 
one hour and a half before withdrawing. The United States <A ) 
was extremely luckv in having so few soldiers killed—I believe 
in number—and luck is all that ‘t ean be called. A large part of t} 
guns and ammunition was locked up. Overconfidence and the t} 
that Ville would not dare attack a detachment of United States t 
no doubt ‘ull-d eur solders into a feeling of security. 

Four or five of the largest stores and the Commercial 
burned Our houses were not damaged except by a few stray 
The Villistas took at! of our horses which were at the time in our 
rals at Columbus and ali harness and saddles. They broke no 
dows and took nething from the commissary. The horses lost 
here and through Villa's capture of our branding outfit number 
62 head. Seven of these horses are lying dead hetween here ar 
Mexican border and along the route taken in the retreat of Vi 
outfit. 

Villa is now oniv about 50 miles to the south, as far as we can learn 
from onr men here. It is not believed he will make another att 
this side. 

Unless the United States Army now goes into Mexico there can | 
more work done on our Palomas ranch, except to in a way kee} 
the watering places by sending courageous men in from time to time 
This is the first time, as far as [ can learn, that our men seem in d 
to say “ quit.” but they all say it now, unless something is done t: | 
furnishing protection, 

The last two nights have just about cleaned this town ont of 
eans: Thursday night five were shot. Friday four, and last night three. 
We have kept our men inside the house or grounds at headquarters 
and to-morrow, after obtaining passes for them. they will he sent with 
the horses to Alamo, Waco, in charge of Foreman Fonidille. Cash 
Forzan left Columbus with his wife on Friday. thinking it best for hin 
not to remain while feeuung was running intensely against Mexicans 

Marcus M. MaRSdALt. 


Hotel wer 








Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Is toe Hovse or RepresENTATIvVESs, 
Friday, Merch 10, 1916. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, the problem of establishing an 
army for this Nation on a broad and comprehensive scule, to 
make it adequate to meet all possible contingencies and at the 
same time to avoid the establishment of an autocratic military 
machine, always so detrimental and eventually destructive to 
the principles of equal rights for all on which our Government is 
founded, is not one to be considered lighily. It calls for deep 
thought, elimination of everything save that which is best for 
future generations, a broad spirit of patriotism, and an exer- 
cise of statesmanship in the true meaning of the word. Those 
of us who are politicians must seek to be statesmen, and tliose . 
of us who are statesmen must consent to play politics fo. a little 
while so we may get rapid and united action on this vital mes- 
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them. No chile in after years 
as 


regrets being forced to learn. 
either will citizens, if they are taught their duty to their coun- 
try in the right way. Te force a man into the Army for three 
yeurs ot irksome service is a sure way of making the Army un- 
popular. The answer is a difficult one, when the question is, 
“How?” Therefore we must go back to the beginning and start 
our military training in schools of the country, that place where 
to-day the first lessons in patriotism are taught. In some schools 
{ have visited the children give what is called the flag salute. 
A stand of the United States colors is on the platform, and in 
unison the children, tots, just able to lisp, repeat cfter their 
instructor, “I give my hand, my head, my heart to my country.” 
Well enough as far as it goes. I do not want to place rifles in 
the hands of infants, but I believe it will be well for this body 
to give heed to some things that will help the children and help 
the Nation when they reach the.age of citizenship. I am against 
militarism, but I hope I am patriotic, and to be the latter neces- 
itates, in these troublous times, facing the situation and acting 
n accordance. It is not the old men who fight the battles of 
their country and win its victories. It is the boy just out of 
his teens or still in them, as has been shown just this last year. 
Older men sometimes have to be drafted. 

The boys always go first and are the first to suffer. They 
suffer more because their outlook on life has been restricted, 
und most of the time they go to premature graves for the lack of 
i tittle military knowledge. Obviously the way to teach them 
the elements of this science of military life is when they are in 
school, when it will be accepted as a part of their training. 
(hose boys will be more sure of themselves in war and in peace 
for having been prepared. They will come to know that war 
is not medals, gay uniforms, flying machines, and _ stirring 
trumpet notes and vacation camp life. From experience they 
will know that it is far more serious, even mimic war. It means 
hard work. ("The rank and the file of an army in modern war- 
fare works. They work far more with a pickax and spade than 
witha gun. One augments the other. 





WOY THERE IS CPPOSITION TO A STANDING ARMY. 


One reason I want a larger standing army, outside of the 
fact that it is a security measure, is for educational purposes. 
People inland, far removed from military stations and regular 
establishments, hardly ever see a Regular. They know he exists 
somewhere, just as they know China exists, through reading. 
i venture to state there are millions of people in this country 
who have never seen a regular soldier marching with his fellows. 
Apparently there are some Members of the House who have 
hever seen one, 

Perhaps my ideas of. patriotism are peculiar. The word 
love of country,” not love of congressional district. We 
zll see the flag and know for which it stands. Beautiful and 
symbolic though it may be, there is another sight which brings 
to me more acute thrills of patriotism than even the flag. It 
is a sight of soldiers—Regulars—marching. They may march 
in peace down a village or city street, but when I see them, 
shoulders back and in perfect step, I feel that I am looking at 
what is back of the flag, what protects that for which the flag 
stands. The sound of military music is inspiring, but soldiers 
marching without it are just as inspiring to me; they mean 
something more, something impressive, that in a glance calls 
back what soldiers have done for us. 

I do not want to be recorded as a lover of pomp, and glory, and 
jingling spurs, and military medals, yet I would like to see the 
uniforms of our service stand for more than they do. I dislike 
very much the practice of officers of both Army and Navy dis- 
earding their uniforms, the badge of what they are, when they 
ro on detached duty at headquarters in this city or elsewhere. 
When L go to see an official of the United States service on official 
business T want the admiral or the general I see to look more 
like a soldier or more like a sailor than will be lent by civilian 
ittire. During the Spanish-American War officers on duty at 
the Army and Navy Building wore their uniforms, and the sight 
called up the service they were performing ; let the uniform serve 
that for which it is intended—to show the service a man per- 
lorms 


Means 


INADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS. 

We all have varied ideas on the numbers that should compose 
our standing Army. It is significant that the Committee on 
Military Affai ’ this House reported out a measure calling 
for an increase in the Regular Army without a dissenting vote. 
Obviously the measure has its defects; to me they are chiefly in 
the fact that it is inadequate preparedness. If we are going to 
have an Army and make changes in the numbers of that Army 

it be an increase substantial enough to be felt. I am aware 
that it is just ignorance of necessity, lack of knowledge of what 
the Army is and means, that brings forth the opposition from 
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| physician and let him prescribe. When I need work done to my 
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inland States. I am aware, too, that some of us—perhaps I an 
as the pot calling the kettle black when I say it—are of the opir 

ion that we know better than the men we have educated to 
military life what our Army needs. When I am sick I ¢all ; 
teeth I consult a dentist, not a blacksmith. So when I want «& 
know about an army it is but natural to consult an Army ofticer 
one who has spent years in a study of what I want to know 
Some things we hear from Army officers we must discount, bh) 

in the main their ideas must be correct from a military stand 
point. I favor taking their advice, founded on practical expe 

ence, more than the vagaries of a theorist who thinks he knows 

Our Army can not be accused of a lack of initiative. W, 
have always taught the world more about warfare than w: 
have learned ourselves. Outside of our costly mistakes at thy 
start of every war as regards volunteers we have reason to ly 
proud of our military performances. We must for the mos 
part give the credit to Regulars. 

WHAT WE MAY EXPECT. 

When this present war is over and peace has been signed ; 
least six of the greatest nations of the world will have ma: 
moth armies of veterans, made so from years of fighting unde 
modern conditions of which even our Regulars know littl 
through actual experience. Those nations will each hav 
millions of fighting men, fully equipped, ready for battle. W, 
will have by the present laws 120,000 regulars and about t! 
same number of militia, and the latter needs a great deal o 
training to fit itself for strenuous service. We propose in th 
so-called “ preparedness ’”’ military measure to increase ou 
standing force to some 140,000 men, and to create a reserve 
which will approximate some additional hundreds of thousands 
men, trained and ready to fight. The increase to the Regula 
Army is pathetic as far as numbers go. It is disgraceful as ; 
measure of preparedness, and insignificant from the standpoin 
of real increase. It is a halfway measure, between nothing :' 
all and nothing much of anything, a sop thrown to those wl 
want little and those who feel the need for much. It 
diplomacy, perhaps, and evasion of a real issue; but as 
example of statesmenship ts a waste of time. We have seen 
division of this House on the question of increasing the increus 
to 220,000 men. We know the result, and know better why ou 
Army has been kept down in numbers for so many years. |! 
surely can not be a matter of expense that is doing it; for som 
of the gentlemen who voted against the Kahn amendment ar 
some whom I have noted raising their voices in appeals f 
public buildings, plants, and other Government financed projects 
for their districts. It must therefore be set down to ment 
torpidity and lack of knowledge of the why and the wherefor 
Some ef us need patriotic education. I pray that it will noi 
require a war to bring it about. 

We have had over a year to think over this measure of }" 
paredness. We may not have such a similar lengthy period 
again to think of its gravity. Hindsight is better than foresight ; 
but it is always well to remember that a few dollars spent now 
when we can well afford it, notwithstanding the state of th 
Treasury, may save us millions later on and many thousand 
lives. 

We have been stirred now and again by ominous reports ani 
semiofficial recommendations as to what the world thinks of us 
as a Nation and thinks of our foreign policy. We are more likely 
than not to be stirred further in the future. As a nation we 
have no friends, and we have not pursued a policy to make 
us friends. The European crisis has served to draw us closer to 
our South American neighbors than anything in years has done; 
but when this war is over abroad those who have been fighting 
for two years or more will naturally turn their bloodshot eyes 
across the seas to a Nation swollen with receipts from war mu- 
nitions, with national credit unimpaired, and resources intact. 
It will be a look of bitterness and disappointment, for every 
1ation in that world war will be vanquished. There will be no 
victors. They will have been defeated by death, by sorrow. by 
debt; and after the war will be crushed by taxes. The only 
profits from the war, outside of ethical ones, perhaps, will have 
been to the United States. They will be money profits, not 
profit by experience of others. 

THE EXAMPLE OF ENGLAND, 

We may well consider what happened in England when that 
country needed men to fight her battles. Her little standing 
army was as nothing to that of her opponents. She has been two 
years raising an adequate army, and it has not been able to do 
any effective fighting yet. A sister Republic of ours—France, our 
ancient ally—has been doing most of the fighting on the side of 
the allies. She was prepared, in a measure, and it was only that 
measure of preparedness that saved her capital from invasion. 
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T need not mention that Germany was prepared. Her prepared. | sion, no suct 


ness f it has not been able to win a decisive victory has at issue is forme: It i niv } 
least been sufficient to save her territory from invasion in turn Members that any issue 
; and to make the whole world wonder at her wonderful resources brought in question a1 bhed ; 

and her military strength and efficiency. | written record is concer 

Englishmen have for years maintained about the same opin- | ing resolution and the 1 
ion of themselves that we enjoy about ourselves. Before the the House go, the matter of 
war whenever a German said his country was prepared we ad- dent is not put in issue, | i 
mitted it, and said that every German had to train for arms giving warning to our citizens to 
wl needed. England said she was prepared. We admitted men of belligerent nations l X] } 
that too, for she had the same system that we have now—re- | vote upon this question, theref ow \ 
linnee on military resources instead of military strength. We} ol the House stand upon thi esolutic | 
know how England fared and is faring. There have been a few | vote were permitted upon the 
riots nnd a few drafting measures in the United Kingdom and a| case. But we are going to 
whisper that the noble spirit of old that prompted every | upon the question by parliamentary 
mother’s son of them to turn out as one for their country, is} Which is the motion to table the Mel 
decadent. It has been because England believed in the theory Mr. Speaker, the policy of neutrality is 
rather than the practice, of volunteer troops. The practice bas | the present issue. It is so plain tha 4 
not worked out successfully as far as returns have shown. | read that to needlessly persist in tli cercise 
We need a spiritual Zeppelin or two to show us what patriot- | travel on these armed merchantme t 
ism means. Patriotism means serving country as well as loving | thereby to hinder or obstruct one or the ot 
it. We should attempt to devise a plan here for making every | foe, is against a neutrality policy For an Ame cit 
citizen love his country and show his affection by service that | deliberately ane nnecessarily place himself upon one 
counts. We must act the part of statesmen not politicians, | arined mercha ien knowing ; 
This is too sacred a cause for admixture and contamination by seems to ine, is like willingly 
politics. | saying to one or the other “ ( f 

We have time yet to take a measure of preparedness that will | Mey injure me. I am a cit 
prepare for something. We have the money and can not afford dare not shoot me 
not to spend it in so worthy a cause. There are times when Mr. Speaker, I favor a policy of sé 
saving is in spending in time. Next year may be too late. We | regard to this European war Every America 
have the past to profit by, the present is here, but the future is | right to his own views, and most of us will una 
unforeseen. One famous American said, “ Millions for defense | 2 Sympathy for one side or the other, owing to 


and not one eent for tribute.” We still have the millions but | our ancestry But in every public way, collectiy 
are nevertheless paying tribute, and the tribute we are paying | Nation, in my judgment we citizens owe it to on 


is 2 mortgage on the security of the future of the Nation. We| a patriotic duty to studiously avoid taking sides 
are paying tribute to pacifists, which will be a good thing when | of the belligerents, Mr. Speaker, no condition of 
they bring on a plan for universal peace that will work, but | mind can conceive could in my judgment be 1 
until they do we must be in a position to work out our own! to our country than for Ameri 0 
measures for peace—and that is in preparing for emergencies. | European war, especially if we re to take ( 
The Hay measure does not prepare us for anything. The re- | Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the President has reque 
serve it creates is a figment of the imagination and will be for | upon the question of warning I think we owe it to 
years to come. We shall still go on counting our resources for | the same time to the American people to vote upon that q 
strength and fooling ourselves that they are adequate. We need | tion squarely and directly, and thereby advise the Pt ‘ 
a universal training, one that will give us all a chance to do| how the Members believe their constituents 
something when the time comes and the need arises. We should | issue. Inasmuch as the President | ask rial 
devise that plan and put it through unhesitantly. We should | of the matter why not deal with it cor tently i { 
prepare to take our armies off paper and put them on terra | and then the Congress and the President al by tl 
firina. We lave been fighting with paper armies too long. We | Mr. Speaker, as I view it, giving warning to ( 
have a sacred trust and a sacred duty. I for one do not want | to unnecessarily travel upon the armed vessels o ‘ 
to be accused of failure in either. nations is a step supported by every rule of ordinary | 
| common sense, and humanity, and [ am constrained to 
that an overwhelming majority of my constituents 


the question in the same way. It is in keeping with tl 
maxim that an ounce of preventative is worth a pound 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


en dee . salad Mr. Speaker, I do not favor the McLemore resolution in t 
r +} ‘ G Lk > | 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS | In fact I would discard nine-tenths of the language it 

- | First, I would strike out of the nine length: wherea 
T NMC > r = > graphs. I would only preserve the few simple words 

4 

H Q N e M OS ES ] . kK I N Kk A l D, ! tains to the effect that citizens of the United States be 

OF NEBRASKA, against traveling on armed merchantmen of belligerent 
In toe House or Representatives, in the language of the substitute proposed by th 


from Kansas |{Mr. Campsett] which reads 


Wednesday, March 8, 1916. Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of R 


Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, a strong and earnest attempt is | —_* hoy Se ey eee it seliua oe 
being made to baffle if not stifle the real question now involved, | sels of belligerent nations, except in of impet 
Many are trying to make it appear that the question is whether ¢ ’ 
the Congress will “stand by” or “uphold the hands” of the The Beginning of Militarism 


President; but, sir, the MeLemore resolution does not involve 

aby such a question. It involves the question of whether it . 

would be a wise step to take to warn American citizens not to EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

| ea on armed merchantmen of belligerent nations. Mr. 

Speaker, my predilection is very strong for cooperating with the | y t ‘Dp ,Q ) } | 
President in any international issue. I deem it very desirable H UY N . ( H A I L, > 5 IT : I A \ D \ L M 


that our American people stand together regardless of political OF CALIFORNIA 
affiliations when an issue may arise with a foreign nation. 1 IN roe House or Ret ! 
Will sacrifice much in a partisan way to be with the President ok wr 
in such a crisis, as I did in fact do in a conspicuous instance : so 
when my convictions were decidedly to the contrary. But my | Mr. RANDALI Mr. Speaker, 0 Caueee 
vote then only helped to ratify what had been already halt ac-| ent” when my name w: call 1 a 
complished before the vote was taken. 12766, a bill to “increase the efficiency « 
é Mr. Speaker, I defy anyone to read the record in this case | lishment of the United States rhe passage of this bill 
4 whereby the issue is formed, on which Members are to vote, | great rebuke to the “big Army nen in Cor | 
; an find involved in it the question of whether Members will | only 20,000 men in addition to the Regular At 
4 be “standing by ” or standing against the President by the way | 120,000 already authorized. O core | 
they vote. Speaking from the standpoint of the legal profes- ' to make, 
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Sut the provision for military training and military courses 
to be placed in the public schools makes it impossible for me 
to support it. I have no objection to military schools, where 
those who desire to do so may take military instruction. But 
this bill would supply the public schools with guns and all 
sorts of war equipment, and it details United States Army offi- 
cers to give military training. The whole atmosphere of our 
schools, and all the children in them, would become charged 
with the war spirit. It is the beginning of European mili- 
tarism in this country. I can never support the teaching of 
the horrible science of war to the youth in our public schools, 

TO LIMIT ARMAMENTS, 

The military spirit is running rampant throughout this coun- 
iry. We seemingly have forgotten that this Government's duty 
is to use the present opportunity to teach the warring nations 
of the world that peace pays better, and that all disputes can 
be settled without bloodshed, by cool-headed conference. We 
ought to be promoting this sentiment through the columns of 
the daily press, rather than our big Navy and big Army 
schemes. But frenzy has taken the place of reason. There- 
fore all that I can do is to give notice that I shall offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to all the “ preparedness ” bills which may 
cole before this House: 

Be it enacted, ete., That upon the conclusion of agreements between 
the leading nations of the world, to which the United States is a party, 
wherein limitation of armaments or disarmament of such nations Is 


proposed, the President shall have authority, in his discretion, to 
limit or suspend any proviston of this act. 


The Bogy of Alien Illiteracy. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM 


Or OTIO, 


GORDON, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, March 24, 1916. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 


editorial from the North American Review of Mareh, 1915: 
THE BOGY OF ALLEN ILLITERACY. 


rhe President's veto of the immigration bill, happily effective, should 
serve a double purpose, It should put an end to the mistaken effort 
to debar from this country otherwise acceptable immigrants on the sole 
xround of illiteracy, and it should lead to a general recognition of the 
unjust and unreasonable character of that effort. We may unhesitat- 
ingly concede that illiteracy is an evil and that unrestricted immigra- 
tion is or would be an evil. But the evil of illiteracy is not to be 
abolished by excluding immigrants who can not read and write, and 
the worst evils of promiscuous immigration are not to be corrected 
by making literacy the test for admission, The illiterates are not, per 
se, the worst class of undesirables. The most serious evil lies in the 
entrance to this country of wastrels, of degenerates, of the physically 
and mentally infirm—above all, of the morally corrupt. No rational 
man should object to the strictest possible exclusion of these. But 
there should be no hesitation in preferring an immigrant who is tech- 
nically illiterate, yet actually intelligent, honest, and industrious, to 
one who ts stupid, dishonest, and lazy, though gifted with all the 
technical scholarship of the academic curriculum. 

It should be borne In mind, too, that illiteracy is not merely an 
imported thing. It bears the stamp “* Made in America,’ too. Indeed, 
there is vastly more native than naturalized illiteracy, if we take our 
whole population into the reckoning; and there is nearly as much 
native as naturalized if we have regard to only the white race. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1910 the numbers of illiterates above the age 
of 10 years were as follows: 
Negroes, American born_ 
Whites, American born. 
Whites, foreign born 





> oa Diack ste tec lasteidinienselendns ita 

Thus there were almost as many white native Americans illiterate 
as there were illiterate immigrants. True, the proportion of the 
former to the whole was far less than of the latter. Yet in at least 
ene State the percentage of illiterate native white people was con- 
siderably greater than the percentage of illiterate immigrants in the 
whole country. In Louisiana no fewer than 15 per cent of the native 
whites above the age of 10 were illiterate, while in the whole United 
States only 12.7 per cent of immigrants suffered that disability. Of 
course it might be argued that if we have so many illiterates of our 
own there is the more cause for excluding those of other lands who 
eek to come thither, But there would be to this the ready and 
effective reply that we are sorely disqualified for casting contumelious 
and condemnatory stones at the unfertunate of other countries. 

There is more force in this latter contention because of the fact that 
native illiteracy is commonly self-propagating, while alien illiteracy is 
net. Our native iiterates too often bring up their children as illiter- 
ates, While illiterate immigrants de net. That is indeed one of the most 
impressive circumstances of the whole case, The average native illiter- 
ate is the child of an illiterate, but the illiterate immigrant almost 
invariably takes pains to have his children educated, The result is that 
the children oft immigrants are the most generally literate class of our 
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entire population. Here are the percentages of iHiteracy among adu) 
in 1910: 
Negroes, American born __- 


Saeed iietie tn te de eS 4 
Pr Un is, TURN a dh ee 12.7 
Whites, American born of American parents__-..-._-_________ A 
Whites, American born of immigrant parents Se ei altace og 3 


Thus the illiterate children of immigrants were less than one-third 
as many, proportionately, as the illiterate children of native Americans. 
What is the natural and inevitable deduction? Why. that illiterate 
immigration, while a present evil, assures a much greater future good, 
It increases for the present the sum total of illiteracy in the Nation, 
but promises in the next generation to decrease its proportion. It 
means a present generation of illiterates, but a coming generation 
literates, 

There is the less reason for applying the literacy restriction (« in 
migration at this time, because for some years to come the volumy 
of aliens entering this country is practically certain to be sreatly 
diminished as a result of the European war. While the war lasts ther: 
will be few immigrants. Some who would otherwise have come wil! 
not come because they can not get passage, in the great disturbance 
of ocean traffic; some because they are in the armies or were in the 
armies and have been killed; some because they expect soon to |» 
need in the armies; some becauve they are urgently needed to carry 
on the industries the ranks of whese workers have been depleted by the 
military conscription, 

So much while the war lasts. But with the return of peace we need 
look for no marked resumption of migration to America. The enor 
mous losses of the war will have decreased the ‘industrial efficiency of 
the chief European nations so greatly that all the survivors wil! bx 
needed at home, and will. in fact. have at home greater opportunities 
of achievement and of gain than they would have here. Nor will the 
need be for men merely. to man the ordinary industries. The devasta 
tion of the war will enormously increase the amount of work that is 
to be done. The lands in which the war has raged will need all their 
own citizens and all who can be spared by their neighbors to rebuild 
their razed cities, to till their ravaged fields, and to rehabilitate their 
prostrated industries. They will have no workers to spare for America. 

It is not to be expected that any considerable number will desert 
their stricken fatherlands and come hither, though for our own good 
we might selfishly wish that they might do so. In former ages such 
migrations did oceur; sometimes with results of amazing beneficence 
to the lands which gave asylum to the exiles. The famous linen in 
dustry of Ireland, though it had long before existed, was enormously 
increased and raised to its greatest efficiency and prosperity by the 
influx of skilled workmen from Belgium. More notable, because mors 
numerous, was the similar movement of French exiles. From 1684 to 
1691, following the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the very flower 
of the French nation migrated to other lands. Great industries were 
ruined, never to rise again in France, though some of them did rise 
elsewhere. The Norman hat trade, formeriy the greatest in Europe, 
disappeared. Three-fourths of the silk workers of Lyons and Touraine 
went into exile, to reestablish their industry at Spitalsfield, England, 


ot 


| and in Holland. Frenel: refugees settled by thousands in Brandenburg 


| ing it upon its way to greatness. id 
| others, led by the nephew oi Duquesne, settled at the Cape of Good 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following 


and in Berlin, more than doubling the population of that city and start 
Some came to America, and still 


Hope and laid the foundations of civilization in South Africa. 

Much as we might welcome the Belgians, however, there will be no 
such exodus after this war, any more than there was from France in 
1871. Some will be constrained by patriotism to remain at home; 
some will be restrained by their Governments: some will remain in the 
expectation that there will be greater profit there than here, as there 
well may be. The spirit now shown by the whole Belgian nation, from 
King Albert down, indicates that the “ fortissimi’’ of Cmsar’s time 
will find worthy descendants in ovr own day, and that not even this 
latest and worst of the conflicts which during so many centuries have 
raged in that ‘ cockpit of Europe’ will cause Belgium to be deserted 


| by the surviving remnant of her people. 


We may, therefore, prudently assume that for a number of years we 
shall receive so few immigrants that the minor percentage of illiteracy 
among them will be a negligible quantity, particularly if we adopt 
and enforce suitable restrictions based upon grounds of character anid 
efficiency. It is for his own criminality or economic worthlessness 
that the alien should be penalized and rot for the deprivation which 
he has suffered unwillingly at the hands of the Government from which 
he is seeking to escape to better things. 


Early Irish Settlers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, while the subject of immigra- 
tion is up I desire, under leave to print, to present some informa- 
tion relative to early Irish settlers. I submit as a part of my 
remarks a tribute to the Irish settlers of the Pan Handle of 
Montgomery County, IL, by Mr. John F. McCarron, of Farmers- 
ville, IL: 

THE IRISH SETTLERS OF THE PAN HANDLE OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ILL. 
(By John F. McCarron, of Farmersville, Tl.) 

A careful census of the settlers of Irish extraction who settled 
upon the prairies of the Pan Handle of Montgomery County, IL, 
50 and 60 years ago will show that only a few survive of that 
brave band of stout hearts. And yet it scems but yesterday 
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since most of them were active participants in the life of the | brought wy 1 the 3 
community they loved so well. | subjection? No 
The history of Montgomery County can never be accurately | Would t s ! 
written without a correct appreciation of the work of the Irish | thus taken f 
settlers of the Pan Handle. They have contributed a large share | be deprived ¢ 
in the development of that county, and a knowledge of their | begin ot the C 
lives, characters, and the work performed by them must be | ef Irish blo rm 
enroefully reviewed by the historian for a full comprehension of | Were of the part ] 
their werth to the State and Nation. } and sixth centuries lTrel: 
It must be first said of them that they loved and cherished | Of Christian ci tion { ‘ 
the home of their adoption. As believers in and upholders of | among the Germa tl | 
the Constitution and laws of the land they were surpassed by ] ritain, too, | cnveé CU | \ 
none and equaled by few. No heart beat with more patriotic | ilo Irished in bretan we 
pride than that of the Irish settler at the sight of Old Glory. | Europe In Soi the \ 
And in his children he instilled the love of country and respect | Pelment of ¢,000 student 
and devotion to her institutions. No one loves liberty—true | C@ucation. It 
libertvy—more than the Irishman, and no one respects lawful | PMiyed In { ( Isthi ! 
constituted authority more than he. John Boyle O'Reilly has | The oppressor would tak 
well described the Lrish attitude in that respect: Erin the priceless heritage of cent 1] 
: : ture ducation, hono ind 
Iam Liberty—God's daughter! , eer “ . ; 
My symbols—a law and a torch; opportunity to lay nis way Sere ee 
Not a sword to threaten slauchter, bruised bar of | Kil 
Nor a flame to dazzle or scorch; | ‘ ! 
3ut a light that the world may see, : : is : 
And a truth that shall make men free. Ce ie cn ree ; 
I am the sister of Duty, VOI 
And 1 am the sister of Faith; } 
To-day adored for my beauty: ' ‘ 
To-m -rrow led forth to death Che I i 
I am she whom ages prayed for; i 
Heroes suffered undismayed for: Kn 1 \ 
Whom the martyrs were betrayed for! j | 
When the men and women ef Irish birth settled upon the } i \ 
prairies of the Pan Handle they brought with them the best CY eo 
: . . . ' ° } l DOVE’ GCS ) 
characteristics of their race, namely, character, honor, thrift, a | ; t] 1 ; oe 
= ° . ° ° . ‘ scendanti ( ( risn in 
deep religious fervor, and splendid physique. These things made . It ae 
them a valuable addition to the brain and brawn of the Nation. t io a th Ttch | ott! ‘ : : 
. . . . . . i et 1 it “Et > A ers ail ‘ ~ | | 
Their sunny dispositions, their keen wit, and wholesome humor, - ' ne ” 
combined with a sense of fairness and justice, made them re- a via “ 
spected by all. ar 
e . ° ove il¢ ‘ = 
Blessed with broad minds, pure hearts, and sound bodies, they out 4 ' 
. . . . . 7 «i bere ( ’ ( 
gave to the Republic the vitality so essential to its growth and | 4, " ; ; 
progress, The great truths of Christianity were strongly im- In tl : : t] 
bued in their minds and hearts and the Golden Rule was thei es ir ae a r} ' \ 
. . . . * °s mn ‘ idi ‘ ais to { i . ~ , ’ ‘ I { 
“cloud by day and their pillar of fire by night. They made wie Man’ = P 
the principles set forth in the Declaration of Independence liv- A, ia a cael al 
‘ a . - hnere were “ i i} ‘ 4% | 
ing things. and the great truths of centuries stood personified. nine mats t< e te 
They breathed into their hearts and souls the air of freemen | God. ti re oct f J 
. * . an blaon ni, THEere Were aoc ae 
and the exhilarating blood of new-born life coursed through ‘, n waalth ile : 
. SLOCUM qu ; Vt‘il I Shap PIES LD til tileit lo 
their veins. tl ativan a tl th tl 
“ i Sufterings ol wse u ré i) ii¢ ( 
In the old country their lot had been a hard one, through no ant . : They * ' 
. a a ae aa urses Were ubequaiet ihe ere ‘ i 
fault ef theirs. For centuries the beautiful land of their birth h waked ind | twat ‘ 
. c uraships aba ’ ViLLIOlis iit Wt ( ‘ { 
had been oppressed by the most damnable and tyrannical lows a t} _ it ke of tt] " 
a ee . ne 2zrei WOrK OL S@CLLICTIE ‘ ‘ zz 
that had ever been enacted by one civilized country for another. | ts t . ; ; i 
> aie ther) was an Indispens 
And what a verdant spot. Father Tighe has eloquently por- oe yon ae 
trayed its beauty in the following words: j ee P Ee i. % : 
It is the fairest patch of earth ever flung by the Creator out of the ane 4 what | : 
windows of God's heavens. On the face of the Almighty’s green foot Tis the light ! 
stool there is no land so green. Nowhere is the sky more soft, the air Ibe t ye of w 
more blithe, the sun more metiow, than the sky that smiles, the air | rhe sweet 
that Llows, and the sun that shines upon this verdant sea-locked isle. The 1 
For when the day god rejoicing in Wis strength streams up the } lis ti brill of the 
valleys and rolls away the blue haze from the mountain tops all nature | rh ‘ he ch 
is aglow with congenia: gladness. When the early flowers of spring fis t y 
time show their heads abeve the humid soil, and the enameled meads And the t ! P 
are lighted up with the ineffable radiance of the noontide’s golden | lis fat a mothe 
showers, the bewitching beauty of the landscape precludes al! ordinary | rhe sic of woma } 
expressions of delight. The heather blooms upon the hillside; the ross ris all tl } 
blushes in the valley ; the birds tunefully caro! in every grove and glen, ris tr i 
Nature has blessed the ancient isle. ! rl o1 f i ! ‘ 
The lands of their fathers had been taken from them and | And that’s what an I 
parceled out to the soldiers of a triumphant and tyrannical op- | What a spirit was manifested b; ‘ old I 
pressor. Civil and religious liberty was cast aside while the | women! God bless them, eve i 
plunderers drove the Irish into the bogs and mountain fast- | in toleration und practiced 
hesses. A price was placed upon the heads of those who dared | ity. No stranger was eve hung u 
oppose the plunderers who yearned for the spoils. To read the | of them, and the latch string al 
history of the terrible oppression in Ireland when the blood of | Kind-hearted, courageous id ¢ 
her sons and daughters was shed for home and liberty makes | who can. t With them the 1 
one’s blood boil with indignation. How terrible the crimes that | They laid broad and deep the f ( 
were perpetrated upon her defenseless: women and children. | Side by side tie) ected e church I 
1. 7 . . . ° “Saree 
The eyes glisten with the tears of sorrow for Erin’s sons and | velopment of true citizenshiy ‘ x ‘ 
daughters during this dark page of her history. The Irish peo- | education go hand in |} 
ple forgive those terrible wrongs, but they never can forget | In the technique of math 
them. i excel, but in natural abili ‘ 
_ it is hard to forget when a deliberate attempt is made to | honesty they were unsurp 
Grive a nation of patriotic, God-fearing people from off the | does to-dlauy—imen and wou 
eurth—for no cause, except that they loved liberty. Can thes | more than of the first two 
forget how laws were made to drive every vestige of education History shows that in the pa | l I 
and religion out of the land so that their posterity should be | ica they have bor thei 
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themselves and the Republic. Lest we forget, let it be remem-- 


hered that the first Commodore of the American Navy was John 
Barry, an Trishman. The convincing and eloquent orators of 
the Colonies were Matthew Lyons and Patrick Henry, both of 
Irish descent. John Hancock, the first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was the descendant of an immigrant from 
Ireland. The secretary of the Continental Congress, Charles 
‘Thompson, was born in Maghera, Ireland. John Nixon, who was 
the first to publicly read the Declaration of Independence from 
the statehouse in Philadelphia, July 8, 1776, was the son of 
Richard Nixon, of county of Wexford, Ireland. ‘The man who 
first printed the Declaration of Independence was John Dunlap, 
who was born in Strabane, county of Tyrone, Ireland. Ten 
signers of the Declaration of Independence were o* Irish birth 
ov Irish descent. Prominent ameng those was Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton. 

When the Continental Army was in dire distress and Congress 
Was unable to supply its needs, “ the plan of the Bank of Penn- 
sylyania ’ was created by a number of gentlemen for the pur- 
pose of supplying the Army with provisions and clothing. The 
total sum raised to supply the Army was $1,575,000, of which 
amount $560,000 were subscribed by members of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick and the Hibernian Society. 

One historian, speaking of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
has this fo say: 

In December, 1781, Gen. George Washington was elected an adopted 
member of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Phila- 
delphia, and in his letter of acceptance to the president of the society 
he said: “I accept with singular pleasure the ensign of so worthy a 
fraternity as that of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick—a society dis- 
tinguished for the firm adherence of its members to the glorious cause 
in which we are embarked.” 

Brilliant are the pages of our country’s history with the 
deeds and courage of the Irish race. From the birth of the 
Republic the Irish have shed their blood and sacrificed them- 
selves upon the altar of our country in order that liberty might 
prevail throughout the land and the government of a free 
people be maintained. In all the wars of our country they have 
heen ever ready to do and dare and die. And they stand to-day, 

sof yore, ready to do their country’s bidding. 

No braver soldiers ever wore the trappings of the United 
States than men of Irish birth and descent. This was shown 
hn a splendid manner in the late Civil War. The correspondent 
of the London Times, writing to his paper, had the foliowing to 
suy of the charge of Meagher’s Irish brigade up the slopes of 
Marys Heights at Fredericksburg: 

Never at Fontenoy, at Albureau, or at Waterloo did men show the 
daring and the courage of their race than was evinced by the sons of 
itrin in their sixth frantic dashes against the impregnable position of 
the foe. That any mortal man might carry the position seems idle 
to believe, but the dense masses which lay within 40 yards of the 
muzzles of Col. Walton's guns is the best evidence of what manner 
of men were they that pushed on to death with the dauntlessness of a 
race that have won glory upon a thousand battle filelds and never 
more richly deserved it than at the foot of Marys Lleights, December 
12, 1862. 

Not alone in warfare but in the material pursuits of life 
they have contributed a large share of our country’s brain and 
brawn. And they will continue to do so, for an Irishman is by 
nature 2 true American citizen in all that the word typifies. 

The Irish settlers of the Pan Handle were scoffed at because 
of their rough appearance and lack of education, but those who 
scoffed were ignorant of the character of those people. Little 
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| parties of this country. 


did they know about the Irish, and they took no trouble to find | 


out anything about their past. 


But character will always tell, 


ind those who scoffed soon feund out how foolish they were, | 


for the Irish people from the beginning showed themselves 
thoroughly adapted to their new condition. 

Those men and women had suffered for liberty and justice 
as their fathers before them. They had come to America to 
enjoy those natural rights which God ordained that all men 


Declaration of Independence. They found in the Pan Handle 
that haven where under the Stars and Stripes they could prac- 
tice and enjoy true liberty and contribute their share in the 
upbuilding of the State and Nation. 

It was my good fortune to have grown up among those peo- 
ple. A child of the race I learned early their characters and 
as time went on my desire to emulate those good old men and 
womnen grew upon me, 

Often have 1 stood for hours ‘neath the shade of one of the 
clustering trees of a grove in a favorite spot where they were 
wont to gather and listen to the jestings and banterings of the 
men folk. What wit! Humorous and keen, that flowed in as 
natural a manner from their lips as the water trickles from 
the miller’s wheel. No Grecian god ever enjoyed a feast more 
than I enjoyed those gatherings. As I recall to mind many of 
those oceasions I laugh at the quaint things said and marvel at 
the wonderful natural ability shown by them, 





Who of our generation can accurately portray the sufferings 
endured by the Irish settlers? Yea, to do that. one must have 
suffered with them. They endured hardships and suffered 
privations because they loved liberty and justice. No poor 
words of mine can pay those men and women « higher tribute 
than to say, that they were honest, generous. industrious, ¢iod- 
fearing, liberty-loving Americans. And of them the poct lias 
well said: 

They came from the hills of Erin away from a tyrant’s ban, 

Seeking a home on your kindlier shore, where a man may be a jan; 
Holding your friends as chosen friends, your foes as their hated foes, 
Faithful to death in blood and breath were those loyal Mac’s anid O's, 


Columbia, Queen of the Western Gate, whose bountiful hands outsprea:! 
To the exiJed poor of the older lands give succor of peace and bread 
We ask no boon but the best you have, the highest you ever knew, 
For the rank and file of the ancient isle who has given its best to you. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 
OF TEXAS, 
In rime Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the subject of for- 
eign immigration has been passed upon by the two great politica! 
In 1896, the year when Mr. Bryan was 
the Democratic neminee for President, the Democratic platform, 
which he indorsed, made the following declaration: 

We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American ‘abor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it i: 
the home market. e 

In the same year the Republican national platform contained 
the following declaration: 

For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and of 
the wages of our workingmen against the fatal competition of low- 
priced labor we demand that the immigration laws be thoroughly en 
forced and so extended as to exclude from entrance to the United States 
those who can neither read nor write. 

The eandidates for President and Vice President of the United 
States nominated upon the platform containing this latter dec- 
laration were elected. 

It will be remembered that Mr. McKinley, running on the 
Republican platform, the platform which specifically demanded 
the exclusion from entrance to the United States of immigrants 
who could neither read nor write, was elected President, and 
Mr. Bryan, whose platform only demanded exclusion of foreign 
pauper labor, so as to prevent competition with American labor 
in the home market, was defeated. Therefore when President 
Wilson, in his recent message vetoing the Burnett immigration 
bill, asked the following question, “ Has any political party ever 
avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental matter?” 
the answer is, “ Yes; and it is found in the platforms above 
quoted of both great political parties.” Further answering the 
President’s question, I will state that the voters in that presi- 
dential election ratified that avowal at the ballot box; and if the 
voters of the United States have ever given their indorsement to 
any measure of legislation it has certainly indorsed, by their 


| votes, the principles embodied in the Burnett immigration bil! 


' before Congress in its recent session. 


Not necessarily for your 
information, but because of the enlightening effect the ConGres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD may have on this subject, I will further state that 


| in 1896-97 the Senate and House passed an immigration bill 
should enjoy, and which are so clearly annunciated in the | 


containing the literacy test found in the Burnett. bill vetved re- 
cently by President Wilson. 

Tt was also vetoed by President Cleveland, and the House 
passed the bill over the President’s veto. In the Senate it 
failed of passage over the veto by a few votes. In 1898 the 
Senate passed an immigration bill containing the literacy test, 
but the bill, it is generally coneeded, was crowded out of con- 
sideration of the House of Representatives by reason of the 
Spanish-American War. In 1902 the House passed an immi- 
gration bill containing the literacy test. In 1906 the Senate 
passed an immigration bill in which the literacy test was 
embodied. The House substituted a bill creating the Federal 
Immigration Commission. This commission consisted of nine 
members, eight of whom recommended the adoption of the 
literacy test as the most practical means for restricting, limit- 
ing, and better regulating immigration. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1913 the Senate and House passed an im- 
migration bill containing the test recommended by the com- 
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not melt and transform”the present stream of immigration. re | It is said that 


is equally certain that there is a limit to its efficiency, and I 
believe that in the recent past we have overtaxed its abilities, 
imust call a halt by enacting an educational-test law. If 
so many of one kind of immigrants come that they remain un- 
(Americanized let us meet the situation frankly and put a limit 
upon the numbers we will take from any one country and add to 
this any tests of quality and character that may be devised, 
nd no better test than the educational one can be found. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bible tells us that a man can not serve 
iwo masters, and human experience abundantly sustains this 
doctrine; therefore there can be no English, German, Irish, or 
Catholic American, because a man can not serve two mas- 
if they are Americans they can not be a German, Brit- 
or Irishman. I regret to state that many men who have 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, thereby re- 


and 


vers » 
isher, 


taken 


nouncing their allegiance to any foreign prince, potentate, or | ai aeee 


power have, since the beginning of the present great European 
war, forgotten their oaths, and are now boldly taking the side 
their relatives by blood, and have also boldly criticized our 
Congress and our President, thereby rocking our ship of state, 
making it much harder for our good and great President to 
clear of all foreign complications that might lead our 
country into war, which God forbid. 

Ilad these kickers (of foreign extraction) not been permitted 
to immigrate to our country this danger would have been 
uvoided, and it beheoves us to close this door to all persons 
who are not willing to become in good faith only American citi- 
zens. President Wilson was right when he said in his message 
vetoing the immigration bill that it would exclude “ those who 
could find nowhere else the right and opportunity of constitu- 
tional agitation for what they conceived to be the natural and 
inalienable rights of man.” Because no civilized country will 
harbor in its bosom the anarchist, such as Herbert Parsons, 
who wrote on February 2, 1915, the following letter to me, 
namely : 


steer 


FEBRUARY 2, 1915. 
Ifon. Jonn H. STEPHENS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: To us it seems of very great consequence that the right 
of political asylum shall be maintained inviolate in this country. 

The history of nations—of others as well as of our own—teaches 
that at times only through the unlawful destruction of property and 
the advocacy of this may despotism be thrown off and representative 
government attained, 

We can only urge you to vote against passing the immigration bill 
(Hl. R. 6060) over the veto of the President. This we do solely on the 
ground that the bill, in our opinion, runs counter to the proper and 


historic policy of this country in excluding and deporting (secs. 3 and 
19) aliens “who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty,” and in subjecting to fine and imprisonment (sec. 28) *“‘ any person 


who knowingly aids or assists any * * 
United States.” 
Yours, very truly, 


(such) alien to enter the 


Hereert Parsons, 
President Friends of Russian Freedom, 
Mr. Speaker, I maintain, with President Wilson, that no 
other civilized country would accept as a citizen such a man as 
Herbert Parsons, who boldly advocates and teaches the destruc- 
tion of property in the foregoing letter in order to carry out 
his diabolical purpose of rushing this country into a reign of 
anarchy and despotism. But I wholly and respectfully dissent 
from the views of the President, who, it seems from his lan- 
gunge above quoted, would admit to citizenship in this country 
men who claim that it is one of the inalienable rights of man 
io destroy property, as is shown by the aforementioned letter of 
Parsons. All classes of anarchists are rightfully excluded by 
the Burnett bill, therefore I shall again vote for the bill vetoed 
by the President this year. I believe that the allegiance of the 
American citizen, whether by birth or oath of allegiance, should 
be of the loftiest and most exclusive type, and in our country’s 
intercourse with foreign nations may she always be right—hbiit 
right or wrong, our country. Our first duty is to our family 
and our country befere we think of the other fellow, especially 
when the other fellow desires to come to our country to rock 
our boat, criticize, find fault with, and defy our laws and insti- 
tutions, and in two instances murder our Presidents. 
Mr. Speaker, the following letters from labor organizations 
express fully my views on this subject, and are as follows: 


Boston, Mass., January 30, 1915, 
lion. Joun H. STeprens, 


Washington, D. CO. 


GREETING; The 45,000 members of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union desire the passage of the immigration bill now before Congress, 
because a slight measure of restriction will tend against the glutting 
of an already overstocked labor market. Many of our members are of 
foreign birth, but they are here and must live on what they earn. 

Large employing interests want to flood the labor market in all 
trades. Therefore they oppose the literacy test as they would any 
other test that would impose the slightest restriction. If restriction is 
desirable, upon what better basis can it rest than that of intelligence 
and education, Surely one would not impose a property qualification. 
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the percentage of iiliteracy is hich in the 
States. If that is so, the literacy test can be no hardship on th 
grants from the nations of higher education than ours. Also, j 
are more illiterate, it is because we have admitted a million o7 


n 





each year with no educational test, and we need the protec 
literacy test to raise the standard of immigration. ° 
With due respect to the President, we do not think he unde: 
the wage-earners’ battle for a living. and we respectfully ask 
vote to pass the bill over the veto of the President. f 
Very truly, yours, 
‘ 0. L. Batne, 
General Seerectary-Trease 


CLEVELAND, On10, February 
Hon. Joun H. StepuHens, M. C. ; 
Dear Sir: The American labor movement deeply regrets th: 
of President Wilson in vetoing the immigration bill, and on 
of several thousand organized workers, with whose sentiments 0) 
question I am familiar, I wish to express the hope that you wi 

to repass the bill over the President's veto. 

With all due respect to the President's sincerity we should 

what surer test of sentiment could be obtained than t} 
that this question has received the approval of Congress twic« 
three years by overwhelming majorities? Congress has, wit} 
doubt, recorded the sentiments of the American people. These \ 
denouncing the bill on the ground that an educational qua 
furnishes no test as to character or industry, have, with few < 
tions, opposed as strenuously every other means of restriction th: 
been considered in the past. However, restriction is the big iss 
and not so much che method by which the restriction is to be bri 
about. 

The statisticians who tell us how few people we have to the sq 
mile or how many more millions our acres: can support don't see: 
have done much toward putting the incoming millions on to t 
untilled acres or from preventing those millions from settling dow) 
the industrial centers, to make worse a labor situation in which 
are several applicants for every available position. 

With the products of the farm the highest in years, and with 
dreds of thousands of workers unable to secure employment, 
numbers of whom are in the charity line, we are confronted wit 
situation that can not be either settled or relieved by the the 
with his handy pencil. . 

The labor movement is earnestly concerned in this immigration 
tion, and we again express the hope that you are in sympathy 
the purposes ef the Burnett bill, and that you will give your app: 
at the proper time to its repassage over the President's objections. 

Very respectfully, 

Rautru V. Bran 

Utica, N. Y., February 1, 191 
Hon. Joun H. STEPHENS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The undersigned is directed by the executive counc: 
the New York State Federation of Labor, a body representing 700 
organized workers of the State of New York, to respectfully req 
you to vote and use all honorable means to override the veto by 
President.on the immigration bill. The organized workers of this S 
feel that thés bill is of the greatest importance for the future we! 
of the workers of this country, both organized and unorganized 
ending of the present war will more than likely send to these sh: 
millions of workers to crowd an already overcrowded labor mua 
It is only fair to the organized workers of this country who are us 
every effort possible to assimilate and educate the foreign worke: 

rovide some safeguard against the influx of the illiterate of the © 

Yorid. Thanking you in advance for complying with this requesi 

I am. respectfully, 
Epwarp A. Bares, 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State Federation of Lal 

Mr. Sneaker, I have very recently received many lett: 
from numerous labor organizations throughout the country 
voring this bill. I will here insert the following ones as part 
my remarks, namely: 

BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL OF DALLAS AND VICINITY, 
Datlas, Tezr., February 19, 19! 
To United States Senators «..d Congressmen of Teras, Washington, l) 
greeting: 

This is to notify you that the Dallas Building Trades Counci 
Dallas and Vicinity is especially interested in the passage of the Buru: 
immigration bill, which wili come up, we are informed, for passa‘ 
this session of Congress; and we are joining with all organized la! 
not only of Texas but of the entire United States and Canada, and ) 
ticularly the South, in asking our Senators and Congressmen to sup! 
this bill when same is presented to Congress for final passage. 

You may have supported the bil! at the last session of Congress, wh: 
it almost became a law over the veto of the President, but we are askin 
you to use your influence and vote this time to have this bill ena 
into law and become effective before the great European war is ov 
when we believe & great influx of undesirable immigrants will pour in! 
this country if this bill is not a law at that time. 

Thanking you in advance for your support of the Burnett immigrat 
bill when ‘t is presented to Congress for final passage, which we beli 
is a solution to this question, we beg to remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
DatLas BuiLpine Trapes Council, 
Davip G. Hinckley, President. 
W. A. Goopp, Secretary. 


San ANTONIO, TeX., February i8, 1910. 
Hon. JoHN H. STEPHENS, - 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Realizing that the Burnett immigration restriction bill is of th 
greatest importance to the workingmen, therefore it is requested u) 
your part that you vote for the passage of this bill, and, if mecessa 
vote against the President of the United States, should he veto the 
if passed in the House and Senate. 

Gepanines labor realizes that the workingman will bear the brunt ¢ 
the battle after the Eurepean war is over, and in order that the socia! 
conditions under which the American workingman is living shall lx 
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ntinued it is necessary that a restricted immigration bill, such 
he Burnett bill, should be passed, te 

SAN ANTONIO TRADES COUNCII 
Jas. R. WEBB, Presid: 


Harry M. SraNe Ler, X¢ 





rub ILLrNOIs SrTare FEDERATION of LABOK 
Chicago, Ill., February 21, 1K 
To the Members of the Sirty-fourth Congress, Washington, D.C, 
GENTLEMEN: The THinois State Federation of Labor, representing 


nearly half a million organized working people in the State of Illinois, 
requests you to vote for the surmett immigration bill, and, in event 
that it is vetoed, to vote for its passage over the veto ol the President, 

The legislation proposed in the Burnett bill is becoming more and 
nore necessary, Evidence of this can be seen in every industrial cen 
‘er in the country, Thousands of illiterate foreigners, with whow it is 
difficult and in some cases almost impossible for other working people 
to even communicate, are at the mercy of cheap labor exploiters rinis 


ondition should not be permitted to grow worse, It wust be im 
»nroved if the American standard of lift is to prevail. 
' ‘To speak of America as “the haven of retuge for the oppressed of 


the world” is mockery when that phrase is merely used as a cover 
under whieh to bring into the United States the oppression existing in 
some foreign lands. Immigrants coming to this country should be of 
the kind capable of quickly adjusting themselyes to the standards of 
life here and to the American ideas of democracy, progress, and 
freedom, ‘The invasion of our country by stimulated immigration, par 
ticularly from southern and eastern Europe, may be profitable to steam 
ship companies, to the Steel Corporation, to mine owners, and to other 
employers of cheap labor, but it is a danger to American institutions 
so grave that the necessity for a check upon it, such as is provided fot 
in the Burnett immigration bill, is so obvious that we believe it searcely 
needs argument. 

We respectfully urge that you join with us in this effort to protect 
\merican standards, and that to this end you do everything in your 
power to bring about the enactment of the Burnett immigration bill 

the present session of Congress. 

Respectfully, 
ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION OF LaBor, 
Sy V. A. OLANDER, 


Secretary Treasure: 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Chicago, 1U., February 21, 1910, 

lo the Honorable Representatives of the Sirty-fourth Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sins: The Chicago Federation of Labor, representing over 
250,000 organized men and women, request that you vote for the Burnett 
immigration bill and also vote for same in the event this legislation is 
vetoed by the President. 

We make this request on the ground that American standards of liv 
ng can not resist the onslaught of immigration from southern and 
eastern Europe that it stimulated by steamship companies, mine op 
erators, the Steel Trust, and other employers of cheap labor. 

We are aware of the sentimental protests against this bill that have 
so artfully been manufactured by those who would degrade and exploit 
the men and women of labor; but we call your attention to the report 
of the United States Commission on Immigration that investigated this 
question, and which, after nearly four years’ study, and at an expense 
of approximately $1,000,000, took a position identical with that of the 
trade-union movement, 

We are asking our Representatives in Congress to protect us from 
this unnecessary and unfair competition. Our battle for a continuance 
of American ving standards should enlist the sympathy and support 
ot every one whose ideals of democracy are not dimmed by the pleas of 
those who are blind to national dangers because of cheap labor and an 
illiterate citizenship. 

We respectfully request that you join with us in this effert for 
(American standards and do all in your power to obtain positive action 
by Congress during this session. 

We hope you will vote for the Burnett immigration bill on its final 
passage and also in the event of its being vetoed by the President. 

Thanking you for consideration of same, we beg to remain, 

Most respectfully, 
CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LALor, 
hk. N. NOCKELS, Scerctary, 


MINING DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF La Apnor 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1916, 
lion, Joun H, Sreruens, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sir: In the name of the nearly one-half million men affiliated 
with the mining department of the American Federation of Labor, and 
for the good of all the workers of America, I am hereby requesting you 
to vote for the passage of the Burnett immigration bill. 

_ Employers of labor, especially those connected with employers’ asso- 
clations and shipping trusts, are utterly selfish and un-American in 
their desire for unrestricted immigration conditions. Their greedy 
aesire for profit overshadows all attempts of the workers to resist the 
breaking down of American standards of working and living, and. as 
“ome of them have brutally stated, they tind the pauper immigrant 
laborer an excellent “ wage regulator.” 

We in the ranks of labor do not propose to be so regulated; we 
object to being brought to the economic and social conditions of the 
southern European pauper laborer, and we ask you, in the name of 
Americanism, justice, and common decency and honesty, to vote for 
the passage of this bill, even over the President's veto. 

fhe American Federation of Labor and all the affiliated interna- 
Nonal, district, and 'ocal unions are unanimous in their desire for the 
provisions of the bill, and we sincerely hope that our plea to you 
will net be in vain. 

Yours, truly, JAMES Lorn, 
President Mining Department, A. FP. of L. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe with Mr. Bates that at the end of 


the present European war millions of foreizners will seek our 
shores to escape the fearful taxation that will be levied by all 
of the belligerent nations upon their citizens, 


ee 


They will also be induced to emigrate to this country be a 
of better wages and because our money will be good all ove t! 
world, while their home wages ® small and their ‘ 
far below par in value 

They will further seek citizenshi, his co y 
escape military service in future wa le 

Mr. Speaker, every foreign soldie becoming 4 tive if 
and securing a job in this co rv after the close o 
will deprive an American citize oft job Whi hh il 
any lover of our CouUnryY vote to ke the bread out « 
mouths of our American children, or clothes off of (1 
to give some illiterat oreignel lhe obs of 
countrymen ? 

We are told by the Bible tliat « ty should : 
home.” Now, let us practice as well as teach this ole \ 
wnd just doctrine by voting for this bill, and thus em to 


effect this Divine command 
Sugar. 


ENTENSION OF REMARKS 


} 


MOSES P. KINWATD. 


OF NEBRASKA, 


ION 


In toe House or Representatives, 


Thursday. March 16. 1916 


On the bill (H. R. 11471) to amend an act entitled “An aet to re 
tariff duties apd to provide revenue for the Government, and for othe 
purposes,” approved October 3, 1916. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
bill, ‘The revenue it will permit to be realized will help to re 
plenish our depleted Treasury, and necessity makes it impera- 
tive that money for that purpose be realized But I favor it 
also because the principle involved is in accord with the polices 
of the protection of American industries. I voted against the 
law now sought to be repealed when it was enacted, and I had 
previously to that time so voted. To encourage this industry, 
yet young, to help to expand and increase the production of 
sugar is a thoroughly economic and sound policy for America to 
pursue. It is obvious to everyone that the high cost of living i 
directly involved, and this problem, so serious to American col 
sumers, may be solved by increased production and the price 
lowered in keeping with the irresistible law of supp! 
demand. 

Mr. Speaker, the sugar-beet industry hus helped to «dive: 
furming here and there in the old-developed sections of 


\ whe 


country, While at the same time it has contributed direct} vl 
very noticably to the development of newly settled sections o 
the West. Observation shows it goes hand in hand with 
irrigation of arid lands, the most productive home-making, hore 
building land act that was ever passed. 

In connection with the operation of the national reclamation 
law, the fostering of the raising and the manufacture of suga 
beets inures to the mutual benefit of the Government and wate) 
users under irrigation projects It is a fact that, viewed from a 
practical standpoint, the growth and manufacture of sugar beet 


under these projects has become almost 
interests of the Government 
It would be very easy to secure verification from the 


Indispet able to ‘ 


and the water use 


of the Reclamation Service that wherever siigar-beet ¢ 
practiced on these projects water users are able to make promy 
payment to the Government of construction and maintenarn 
charges, while, on the other hand, if the irrigation p 
located too distant from a sugar-beet factory the making « 
annual payments to the Government for the cost of 

canals ‘and reservoirs and upkeep of sume is found to le 

and water users fall behind It is very clear to me 
irrigation projects started under the national la ‘ 

plied with a sufficient number of sugar-beet facts I 
sume the sugar beets that would be raised, the Gove 
would soon be repaid the large sums of money it has inv i 
the construction of the project. 

Many object lessons of the existence and operation of the u 
beet factories in the Mountain States could be cited, coupler 
with reliable statistics which would abundantly and cone 
prove the correctness of the assertion I e just miude 





Mr. Speaker, even under ordinary circumstances IT h ( 
years been a believer in the wisdom of a country making itsel 
as nearly self-sustaining and industrialh 


countries as the natural resources cre ! of the peop 


independent oO ative 
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permit. When this European war is over the reason for more 
self-relianee upon the resources and industries of our own coun- 


try will be greatly increased. Already a trend in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, has manifested itself in favor of 
pursuing a policy of more reliance on home products, home in- 


dustries, and correspondingly less reliance for these upon for- 
nations. In other words, they will favor and follow a 
policy of a protective tariff more than ever before. The object 


eivii 


lesson afforded by the great industrial development in Germany | 


prior to the present war and the value this has been and is to its 
war and food crisis commends the adoption of such a policy. 
It has been sugar-beet growing and their manufacture into sugar 
that has perhaps done the most for the solving of the food ques- 
tion and the high cost of living in Germany of any single factor. 
Besides the direct beneficial effects of the sugar-beet industry 
to that country, the vields of other crops have been greatly aug- 
mented by the fertilization of the soils by the growing of beets. 
Besides, the production of cereals has been increased 50 per 
cent and the yields of all kinds of crops have been noticeably 
increased by the rotation of sugar beets with the other crops. 

Mr. Speaker, it is plain to anyone who has given the question 
consideration that the production in our country of crops which 
are grown where sugar beets may be profitably cultivated, may 
be readily increased from 30 to 100 per cent by the previous 
cultivation of sugar-beet crops in the same soil. And is not this 
the cheapest and hest way to solve the high cost of living? And 
is it not also the best way for this country to become self-sustain- 
ing, to become at least self-sustaining as to foodstuffs, to say 
nothing of the advantage of production for exportation? Will 
not such a policy materially help to secure the result of the 
balance of trade in our favor in our dealings with foreign coun- 
tries, and thus sustain and increase the volume of currency in 
our own country? 

Mr. Speaker, I advocate such a degree of protection for this 
industry, not yet one-fourth developed, as may enable the 
growers of sugar beets and the manufacturers of the same into 
sugar to successfully compete with producers in foreign coun- 
tries who would participate in our home markets. I would pro- 
tect every other agricultural product to a like extent when 
necded, as well as every other American industry. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as I started out to say, after the close of the 
great European war, which stands without a parallel in all our 
history, the signs are that the warring nations are going to pur- 
sue a policy of protection for home industries similar to the 
practice of our own country, more or less broken by occasional 
party political changes in our national administration. When 
our country has pursued this policy of protection, prosperity has 
prevailed ; but when a change has been made toward free trade, 
business depressions, if not commercial and industrial disasters, 
have been the result. And in this instance the effects upon the 
sugar industry would have been very damaging by the operation 
of the act this bill will repeal had it not been for the occurrence 
or the European war. 

Mr. Speaker, it has well been said that America is another 
name for opportunity. It is plain to me that this opportunity, 
the opportunity of the foreigner to better himself by coming to 
our country, has consisted very largely of the condition that 
industrially we have stood upon a protective-tariff basis, [Ap- 
plause. | 








Pacifists’ Dream of Perpetual Peaee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MUR 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, out of all discussion we find 
those who believe in “ preparedness” divided on the program 
us to degree or amount necessary. Many believe sufficient what 
we now have, others favor an inerease of Navy only, and yet 
others an increase of both Army and Navy, and in turn these 
disagree upon the amount or degree of each. But it is not my 
purpose here to discuss preparedness. I shall take the oppor- 
tunity to do that at a later date. It is my purpose now te dis- 
cuss the pacifists’ dream and to answer the question, Will the 
world ever have universal and permanent peace ?—and to try to 
show that this can not be expected. I regard this necessary 
since it is observed that those whe believe that it can will not 
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consider 
safety. 

There is nothing to justify the belief in permaneni 
versal peace, either from man’s nature, his past experien: 
his religion, nor from Divine purpose or the tendency 
times. 

Of the five great religions making for peace—Confwci 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Christianity—tly 
named is regarded as the most altruistic, while all the res 
ticularly Mohammedanism, are religions of war and brut: 
Nevertheless, Christianity pleads with all men to becony 
eous and to live a life of rectitude with “ peace on eart! 
good will toward all men,” but enjoins upon its votari 
petual contest and war with evil, with Christ himself s 


any degree of preparedness as essential to 1 


| Matthew x, 34 “I am not come to send peace on eart! 


a sword.” 

The heart of the religion of the 600,000,000 Chinese an 
soul of their code of morals, the sustaining power of their | 
and the preserving strength of their Government for upy 
of 24 centuries, is this simple truth, known as the max 
Confucius: * Learn the past and you will know the futu 
This is but another statement of the universal truth so 


ably expressed in English adage, “ Experience is the 
teacher.” He who would judge the future must judge it |) 


past ; he who would solve the problems of the future must « 
from a knowledge of the experience of humanity in ancient 
medieval ages, not from a knowledge alone of the present. 
knowledge of the present is but a knowledge of a condition. \ 
knowledge of the past will give the statesman the philoso 
for the solution of the problems of the future. Hence 
statesmanship founded alone on modern history will ) 
shortsighted. 

I have scrutinized the philosophy forming the superstriu 
of the nations of all ages; I have read all political his: 
worth reading; and I challenge any man to point out a s 
nation in any age (except a portion of Chinese and Jay: 
history) and in this I include our own Republic, that di: 
have a war every generation, I care not what the form 
government or degree of civilization, or the race or religiv 
its people. 

The thirteenth century was one for the awakening of | 
structive forces, and yet civilized nations of that century hi 
war every five years. Perhaps you say we have progresse: 
ward peace, Let us see about that. The twentieth, or pre- 
century, has run now 15 years, and we have had a war in 
civilized world on an average each one and one-half ye 
Moreover, the United States, since July 4, 1776, has been in \ 
one day out of every four—the French and Indians wars, 
eampaigns against the Seminoles, the Creeks, and Tecunis 
and the Indian wars of the West, aggregating more than tw: 
years. Add to these the Revolution, the war with the Bar! 
States and of 1812, the Mexican, the Civil, the Spanish, 
Philippine wars and you will find that this is not overstated. 

The longest period of peace during the one thousand or 1 
years of the Roman Empire and Republic was just 44 yeurs 
and in fashions, hopes, social conditions, and evils, as wel! 
in political propaganda for their solution, we are to-day tray: 
ing for the most part along the same road of the last centui 
the old Roman Republic. 

P. H. Von Treitschke, in “ Politik,” has said: 

It has always been the weary, spiritless, and exhausted ages wy 
have played with the dreams of perpetual peace. 

I know of no better reply to the pacifist who wants us 
believe that our civilization has reached the summit and w! 
overlooks the civilizations of other peoples, than to quote froin 
President Wilson in his speech in New York: 

We live in a world which we did not make, which we can not alte 
which we can not think into a different condition from that whi 
actually exists. It would be a piece of provincialism to suppose tha! 
because we think differently from the rest of the world we ar 
liberty to assume that the rest of the world will permit us to enj 
that thought without disturbance. 

Moreover, I can not understand how men can even think ou 
own civilization above the brutish impulses of war so long 
our cities must needs be protected and peace preserved |) 
prisons and police. Alas! Iceland is the only country havin 


neither. Why, indeed, the police force of our American cities 
surpass in number the standing Army of the Republic. Shou! 


they be removed for a single day in the great populous centcr- 
like New York and Chicago, robbery, arson, and murder would 
gain such headway as to require a standing army to suppress 
it, so that President Wilson is correct in saying that we can not 
change the conditions of the world by thinking them differe!' 
The conditions of the world are so replete with human natur 
with conditions not to escape the observation of a practical miu 
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if he will but look at those conditions and take his mind off of | and delay 

academic theories and look among men to find them iste: of | or “ World’s cou 

the books of impractical dreamers and pacifists. | The three firs “ 
This belief—-1] do not say doctrine, for those who belie it | worthy of adopt | 
have not sufficient information of the world’s history on id most dang 

which to found a doctrine—is not new. It has recurred from | menfal principles 

time to time simet the duwn of civilization, and was acted upon reaso that the « called ¢ 
by the ancient Greek. when they refused to heed the warning | now promot 

of Demosthenes: “ Let us arm and go against Philip,” leading | nually to publish be 

to their downfall; and as it was taught by Malthus, who, upon | analyze these propositions 
this belief gave expression to the political doginaa ‘The tink whether they will v hs: 


will come in the world when the world can not feed the world.” | peace: and, second 
This is true 1f his premise (perwianent peace) were true. Such | they may become wholes 
doctrine was believed in Germany even at the close of the seven- 


teenth century. Every nation and people, in a natural desire to | Will 
avoid strife or to become disturbed in their ease and comfort or | oe bi Z | 
in their effort at money making and financial aggrandizement, ee ere Oe 
have embraced this belief whenever their people became “ book cown the = - 
renders.” By this term I mean they “ read” books, but do not ent or lack \\ 
lil Py prey 


study them. They believe books (and magazines) and whatever 
is written in them without analyzing or criticizing their con- | 
tents to determine whether true or false. Many modern writers 
put popular theories into books just to satisfy a popular belief, 
and all such books have a ready sale. saater the armal 


History of the fifth century teaches us that Attila, the mili- Breater the aul tio ft ‘ 

tary genius of the Huns, the philosopher of his age, when he the she tt aS a rt 
‘ marched upon the municipalities of Greece for the purpose of twee but the great 

carrying awny their wealth and making his armies rich with erty by It can thers eo be 
the spoils, found the Greeks hugging this delusive phantom. When | Satoh SUO be ompari i 
his soldiers had gathered together #9! the spoils of the city they | oo of property, there hi ‘ nt 
alse gathered all the books and manuscripts of science and destruct o1 UTE and prope ‘ ‘ 
learning, piled them in the market place and were ready to | world began he nswer to the 
apply the torch, when this old Hunnish philosopher bade thenr | we can not hope tor disarn 
not to burn the books, for, said he, * The books constitute the and inevitable tr ns lous \ cul 
reason we are here. If you destroy the books of the Greek we } — h protocols W ith all 
shall never be enabled to return. Without their books they will | > all ether disarm; but 1 
be compelled to study men and nature, and will thereby become | ®&Feement dil cle he 
practical men. Take everything else, but leave them their | S©eP OU! PUSTO 
hooks.” } 

Many Americans have reached that stage now, «and this is the This has always prove 
explanation of the belief that universal peace is possible. This | those disputes properly subj to art ition. b 
is the reason for so much mollyeoddleism, for so many fads. | where is neither wise ner safe subt 
for our epidemic of beliefs and opinions. Too many people | arbitration. We could not rhit e the M 
believe whatever they read if it conforms to their natural de the law excluding the Japanese and ¢ OS 
sires, to their hopes, and particularly to their beliefs. But we | shores; and did we do so sh; e hot) 
must remember that belief begins where information end {| Monroe doctrine no nation | 
have found the ignorant man ready at any time to give me a} international law. They have ob 
complete formula and program of governiwent involving all the | the case of England, il is their eres 
relations of man, whether under local, State, and National laws | Germany, Italy, and Japan becuse « N: was 
or of internatiohal policy, and they are cocksure that they are | to compel obedience 
right upon all these questions—questions that I have not solved, Upon the old dispute betw ‘ 1 = 


and I have spent 30 years without a holiday at the job. While | many vears has claimed the 1 
on the other hand the wisest men in my acquaintance. men | “Same terms as the most-favored 
whom I know to be students and learned, confine their recom- | also lose here in any arbitratior 
mendations to a few questions which to them “after serious | prove that, under Commodore Perr) 












contemplation, seems to be sound,” and they request my “ most | early fifties agreeing to the ter express 
earnest consideration of them.” Their appeal, in any event, is | language which the Japanese used in th 
in more modest language than the man who is really ignorant us. We could not arbitrate the form of our G 
and who has been environed by an epidemic of beliefs and | could not submit certain constitutional safe 
opinions. To say the least, this is our most dangerous sociolog- | tration court composed even ¢ 
ical condition. The wise man who has not mastered a subject | American Republics, for we have ‘ 
says, “I do not know; I shall investigate.” And this is the | Western Hemisphere whose const I 
only course to pursue in this, the world’s greatest crisis since | both that palladium of libs 
the dawn of modern civilization. There are many things in the | total separatien of chur Utne ‘ 
propaganda of political reform, in social habits and fashions, | We may have to fight for th ( 
including the slit skirt and bear hug dance, and in the belie -s | them to the arbitration courts of 
and opinions of the public that are but a repetition of fashions | with them nor to abritration select 
and measures tried and believed 2,000 years ago, many of them from whom we wrested ther 
abandoned after lessons which experience has taught. These | 4 COMMISSION OF INQ! 
things invariably serve the student of history. not the “ reader This will not give us } me I 
of books,” but the man who extracts philosophy from history, it would ms ! . ~ ve 12 . ) 
learns by experience, and judges the future by the past. 1 his | delay it f< odax 1 nel 
of all times requires the deepest study, and above everything | oe eee ; aa non * aah f 
else the greatest courage, even at the sacrifice of political pro- meee en os “th = ne | 7 ) ' 
motion. This is no time for an appeal to practical polit f: seh al ‘ ce ¢ * r 
politics that leads to continuous victory—but is the time to auirit oo } ne 
adopt measures of safety, to adhere to principles of sound a tl a uld t nat , 
statesmanship if the United States shall be steered clear of the | a+ 4 ; nd ‘ 1 nt 
shoals and shallows that civilization and republican institu- | 7 a u x th : ‘this 
tions may endure. okie sf 12 wen re 

rue Four BATTALIONS OF PACIFISTS versy f] e De aple of hot rn 
Have éach proposed a remedy which their several enthusiastie | point t! en than at the be 
followers proclaim would bring universal peace. These four | be both would be better prey di to 1 t 


are: “Disarmament,” “Arbitration.” “Commission of inquiry | beginning of the quarrel r} if | 
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struggle is a conerete illustration of this course. She had a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with Germany and 
Austria. Those two nations had a right to expect that Italy 


would at least remain neutral: but the Italian people, following | 


ithe statesmen out of power, joined in, as they do in all nations, 
and began an agitation for war, knowing that the King and 
cabinet in control of the Government had made such a treaty and 
desired to keep it. This agitation, by taking the form of an 
appeal for the restoration of three northern Provinces of Italy, 
the garden spot of her once great empire, all shades of popular 
opinion against the cabinet grew so strong that they made bold 
to placard the streets with the warning, “ Give us war with the 
allies or we will give you a republic,” forcing the King to enter 
the conflict on the side of the allies in violation of their solemn 
treaty, and that, too, in the face of 10 months of the most gigantic 
and destructive war that history has ever recorded. And just 
so would it be with the policy of a “commission of inquiry,” 
because the party out of power would begin an agitation the 
very reverse of the party or cabinet in power. This is true of 
all nations the world over. This is the human nature of all 
peoples. It is true of our own Republic. There is one saving 
power with us, however, and that is in the midst of a crisis both 
the great political parties in all the history of the past have 
Willingly laid down their differences and supported the Govern- 
ment. That was true in the breaking out of the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War. The Democrats began an agitation for a war to 
liberate Cuba, knowing that President McKinley wanted to 
maintain peace with Spain, nor did the Democrats want war; 
they wanted to build up an issue, but the waves of popular de- 
mand grew so strong they engulfed McKinley and his Cabinet, 
forcing into the war. Then the Democrats, like true pa- 
triots, ceased their criticism and supported the policy of Me- 
Kinley with such unanimity that it swept him and his party back 
into power with greater majority. We heard last winter much 
criticism on the floor of Congress about the foreign policy of 
President Wilson, and that continued until the sinking of the 
Lusitania and it looked like German guns were pointed toward 
us; then the Republicans, with equal unanimity—to use the lan- 
sunge of the Republican governor of Ohio, whom I heard say, 
“Tt is the duty of every American to stand in this crisis behind 
the man in the White House.” Recently, in the present Congress, 
when it was made clear of threatening danger to us in Europe, 
we Witnessed the minority leader, the Hon. JAMEs Mann, boldly, 
fearlessly, unselfishly announcing his intention to uphold the 
President. 


us 


So long as this remains the aititude of the American people it 
will prove the saving power of the Republic. 
repeat again, in international crises or in international poli- 
cies there is no room for cither the demagogue or the partisan. 
FEDERATION OF THE WORLD, 


Oh WORLD'S COURT, TO ENFORCE PEACE. 


The advocates of this provision do not seek to avoid all arma- 
ment. They tell us that they will need soldiers and battle 
fleets, supported by the various nations of the world in such 
proportion as this court may determine, but all under the com- 
mand of the “ world’s court.” I submit if such court can not 
assume the functions of anything other than the questions 
willingly submitted by all nations to it, or agreed to be submit- 
ted by treaty, then it is no more than a court of arbitration. 
If it assume and possess the power to decide any disputes not 
ngreed to be submitted, it would have the power to settle all 
disputes; and this would make of it a world’s nationality, or 
“republic of the world,” as some seek to call it. Then it would 
settle all questions of difference, whether difference in the con- 
struction of a treaty or whether there is any treaty provision at 
all on the subject, and hence it will decide all disputes between 
nations. Then international law would not be made up of 
“* precedents ” founded upon practices of the nations and gen- 
eral treaty stipulations between them, but international law 
would be enacted by this court and it thus become a world’s 
legislature, a world’s judiciary, and a world’s executive, com- 
bining all the powers of supreme nationality in one body, which 
is fundamentally opposed to our view of a separation of the 
three powers of government. The advocates of this provision 
overlook the most fundamental principles of government and 
adopt, rather than the practical view, the academic view, that 
every theory of government is capable of being installed among 
all nations, irrespective of race, religion, or degree of civiliza- 
tion, when in truth government is a practical thing. Its very 
form must depend upon the intelligence, the character, the 
heart throbs, the hopes, and ambitions of its citizens. By this 
view a republic could exist in one nation while it could not in 
others. I tell you that government must not only take into 
consideration all these things, but, in addition, the races and 
religions, the appetites, and passions of men. In the making 
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of Oklahoma we considered, when our aitention was culled 
the fact that an Indian, unlike a white man, when under thy 
influence of liquor becomes poor, while a white man gets ric 
and can buy the earth. The Indian remembers all of thy 
wrongs committed against him, every quarrel and differenc 
and this leads him while thus intoxicated to kill his best friend 
and he is unable to stand up against the temptations to drin| 


hence we provided that intoxicating liquors should never jy 
manufactured or sold in the State of Oklahoma. Now, if o) 


people had been Germans it would have been quite difere, 
A German can have a half day’s fun on one little bottle of jo 
While an Indian would want a keg. We have considere | 
Congress the passions of men by the enactment of the whi; 
slave law; the greed of men by the enactment of the chi! 
labor law; and wherever you go, on every hand, the wise s\ 
tem, the best system, is the one that takes into consideration 
the relations of the citizen. In proportion to your falling sly 
of a correct analysis of humanity as it exists in a nation 
that proportion is your government a failure. This © feder: 
tion of the world” is but an attempt to put into concrete 
ernmental policy the poetical dream of a world power 
“brotherhood of man”; but before we subscribe to it le 
first remember that poets have poetical “license” to viol: 
every rule of language in the interest of rhyme, and in 1 
every sound principle of government sacriticed for 
rhythm and beauty of the verse. 

Tennyson's * Locksley Hall” also doubiless became the 
spiration of this academic or book statesman whe first «© 
ceived the notion of a “ federation of the world.” 

Tennyson’s dream, in part, is contained in these couplets : 

Till the war-drums throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were fy 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


Is 


si Wwe 


However, after thus expressing his dream, he doubted | 
philosophy of it, particularly in its effect upon the “ wisdom ” « 
the “ individual,” who must needs “ wither” under such 
tem. This philosophy is expressed in these couplets: 

Knowledge comes, but ** wisdom lingers,” and I linger on the shor 

And the * individual withers,” and the world is more and more. 

And then Tennyson sums up and concludes his philosophy 
the following couplets: 

Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day ; 
Ketter fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

The old poet's dream of “ brotherhood of man,” coupled i 
an erroneous ethnological theory that all races can become am 
gamated, constitute the basis of this book form of statesmiu 
ship. 

While it is true that every great civilization in history was | 
result of a mixture of races—this was true of Greece, Rome, ii 
Egypt, and in a great measure of the United States—but in ea 
‘ase a cross of allied races, which produced strength and virilit) 
This historical fact has caused many ethnological scientists, wi! 
but a superficial knowledge, to conclude that if would be wis 
to eliminate all races by their complete amalgamation. In thi 
they overlook the further scientific fact that, whether in plu 
or animal life, unallied crosses in blood, mental, nerve, and 
moral fiber tend to weaken. This was thoroughly understood |) 
the old philosophers who founded the Brahaman religion, cre:t 
ing a caste system based upon race, giving to each race a sphere 
in life. but never permitting one to rise above that sphere or his 
‘“aste, or to entertain hope or desire to do so. At the time of th 
promulgation of Brahamanism the races lived together in Cen 
tral Asia, and these old philosophers realized that races must be 
kept separate, which succeeded until these races scattered to 
other continents. Then this religion began to wane because its 
necessity had ceased to exist. Modern dreamers of the “ brother- 
hood of man” to the extent of complete amalgamation have not 
as yet reached that degree of philosophy which the ancient under- 
stood, making it of great importance that governmental policies 
shall not be framed in obedience to their one-sided scientific be 
liefs. That like mental, moral, and nerve fiber of race crosses 
gives strength and virility, and that the crossing of races unal 
lied in these particulars produce mongrelism, weakness, or steril- 
ity runs through both animal and vegetable kingdoms. We find 
this notably so in the progenitors of the mule. There seems to 
be something poisonous in the serum of plants and in the blood of 
animals of unallied species either in grafting or crossing them, 
as in the case of grafting an apple upon the red haw, once the 
same plant, but which forbids a like grafting of the peach, and, 
as Dr. Carver, of Harvard, showed that he could graft a dog's 
leg on a wolf's leg, but not a cat’s leg. The same rule which 
applies to this experiment of grafting applies with equial or 
greater force, both in the animal and vegetable kingdom in pro 
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se oe ] 
either weakness, sterility, or mongrelism in the crossing of the world is soon « ed. T 
Hlied species | batt fie rs 
M nception of the “brotherhood of man” is that even if | his head, | : 
be hungry that I should feed him, but it d h 
po [ sl 1 ¢ e him to 1 f ] I ‘ 
} ke en races into my en t 
“ae , sperity or our ¢i | ’ S 
( Hims would not have | | ‘ s 
: one nena « sterility and mongre Wi I ‘ 
a nri ple in nearly ll the Southern S S$ the t 
2 in the constitution prohibiting the amalg t of e } yn 
ero ruces only extends to the third degree, | e con 
ith degree they cease to breed furtl 0 dt this 
ce. This is verified by Burb .S CN] I 3} 
ural world, by his cross between the petunia and tol >} upe 
between ua Wild dewberry and an upple, ! would b 
n ash, which last pore luced berries, the seed o ] ) be ft t nS 
‘n produced plants, but the seed of them in turn were 0 tol f the f 
hough these plants were originally the same, SO 
or] changed, although of the same specie 
! ronment they bee ie who unall \ ‘ t 
! becume pol 1Ous each other Se s b t ne 
Tet} 1 and applies with equal truth to t ] 
:, nting upon this he \ ns us ug st the ‘I . ie 
he Jup H { il t So é j i \ 
haus a strain of | di disclosed by his lair ane ev | 1: : 
‘ mixed from the shores of Africa during the Saracen ib- | the s , 
Let us also take warning that now and for years past the | fr or cut 
est migration of peoples in all history is going on 1 ard Such a fea ition of Tf \ 
{ itet St tes 0 i s It 
tion of the world is another impr: ical princi of | twe the centh ! 
‘nie, Governments m all the pust uges have ee aha peoples, ellce 
for most part according to race or reilgziol We e | hastening tl cle ( 
} e with Canada, a province of a monarchy, because we served by leaving « li 
sue race and religion, but we do not live in equ own destil Het 
sc hey ure of another race, with M CULMS, ial- | I wari you aiso that I 
v the same Christian religion. -If they were pagans, | Shall give up the M 
ference would prove lore marked. exclusion acts; C 
So it does appear that in all the years of the future these | alien land laws; we will give 
ngs must be considered, and that it is incompatible with our | foreigy Y 
es, religion, and civilization to join a federation of the | to create urinies, tariffs 
for the settlement of disputes, except those we ugree to. tional questic ll be yi 0 ‘ 
H will this federation be formed? Certuinly by selecting | just as we ive yielt t 
* opertional number of representatives irom each mition, | wherever questious between State a z 
either by the chief executive, the legislative branch, or some | ent Stutes tiay arise. Ino 
er method, or by a combination of all of them, more likely by | will exact absolute obedience to its 
me method we select arbitration courts and ambussacdors to do so, They Will huve all the 
by the Chief Executive. In such a deliberative body, with the | enforce that decree. 
power to mnake international law, to construe it, and enforce it, do not know how you look upon tw G 
fortified with all armies and navies of the world, I warn you } shall ever come tl Al 
hut those of the white race would be in the minority; Chris- | command or consu ny gover! ; | 
tianity would be outnumbered by the followers of Mahomet and | buttle over und ubove Old Glory 
Confucius. Those who believe in republicun goverument would EI A 
be outvoted 5 to 1 by those who believe in monarchy, We can | We do not know what evils or ben may flow 
not afford, from either of these considerations, to take the risk. present European war. It is incompar: 
: History discloses to us that all the wars in the world have | jjmited philosop! y to foresee. Hor ale ere 
— fought aor = > o the following sietenteaeeds We llay with tolerable certainty, arawing trom the p 
First. Because of race prejudice, uf the history of the past, foretell. 
Second, Because of religious prejudtces, | First, following the present war in Europe, monarchy will be 
Phird. Becuuse of pressure of population and economic strug- | stronger ip all the belligerent nations than it 
gle for existence, the same thing which caused the war in | peceived the shock of the French Revo n and — 
Europe. Nupoleon, for the reason that history d i ‘ 
_ Fourth. A few, comparatively a very few, have been fought for | was the liberty of the citizen, nor wus local self-go { 
liberty. | strengthened by war except in those cuses whet 
It therefore follows that you will never have universal peace | direct object of the war. 
until all religious prejudice, race prejudice and jealousy, the No person except one independent in the financial and 
desire to acquire property, and the love of the flag ure totally world cun resist aggression of power, whetlie polit 
banished from the breast of mun—from all wen of all the earth. | finuncial, or otherwise. A dependent man sociel 


1 - _ . . . ‘ : 
To do this would not only overturn in part the highest ideals of | more resist the aggression of power from t io aioe 
our Republic, but would require a change of human nature. country than cun a tenant cotton farmer resist exorbit 


Which to-day is just what it was when the Shepherd Kings of | of interest of the money lender wl ’ uupelled. in 
ancient Egypt laid the Pyramids and has continued to be down | to wake his crop, to mortgage that crop | Asuixirs ; 
to the laying of the keel for the latest dreadnaught, and God | with his team und plow tools. Only the independent ¢ 
alone can change it. War can not be abolished. We may pre- | great middle class—in every government are situated » 
pare against it and to alleviate the suffering; we may provide | lend a helping hand to the dependent class hee 
tor the sick and wounded; we may counsel peace and approach | aid in restraining the cupidity and selfisline att is 
aS lear as our limited wisdom will permit to prevent it, but it | class. When this European war is over th Lads 
seems to be the one universal fate. It appears God's scourge for | be reduced to a dependent position and not have 
man in wrongdoing. In all nature, in all the experience of inan. | nor the power to resist the aggression of the crowned 
it has been one of constant war. By war all the kingdoms of | Europe who, following the human nature of all ag eit) tnize 
the earth have perished or advanced. | all power that the people will permit them to take 
War has sometimes proved individual strengthening of man. | Second. We may expect a shifting of the ce 


it is his great leveler. In gigantic military struggles the wealth | trade of all of them and of our own Nation, « 
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embark upon a new field in order to give security of market and | went up and down—like the elevator of the House Office Bu 


of trade, prosperity to the farmer, and keep our labor employed ; 
for we can certainly conclude that with the loss of many thou- 
sands in Europe there will be many thousands less in Europe to 
buy our supplies, and they will have many millions less with 
which to buy. 

Leaving belligerent nations out of the question, we shall 
be compelled to recoup that trade elsewhere in order to keep 
our labor employed and give the farmer markets. That trade 
can be found nowhere else except in South America and China, 
and a trade can not be established with them without a mer- 
chant marine for transportation of our products to such mar- 
kets; but a merchant marine without naval protection will con- 
stitute an open invitation to war. Any and all nations finding 
our trade and commerce competing with theirs and imperiling 
their Industrial prosperity would pick a quarrel with us just to 
destroy our ships of commerce and our foreign trade, knowing 


policy would permit, they would yet be the gainers; but if we 


} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 


ing, sometimes rising to the second floor, sometimes to the t) 

but to go down again, and sometimes reaching the top, but tly 
sure to start down again. It may be, sirs, that civilization 
not unlike our planetary system, not unlike our seasons 
unlike nature all about us, revolving in cycles. It may be 
in our steady, striding step up the long slope toward th 
tain peak of a perfect civilization we have reached the 
aid that the summit is the last way station, the neares 


( 


|} proach of man’s earthly existence to his Maker, and that 


hac a naval fleet equal to theirs they would hesitate long in a | 


desire to sink our 
Without such naval fleet where would we be at the end of such 
war? 


In this connection I call your attention to the fact that no 


66 s es . ' 5 - Geena mill ecee . ae > 2 , 
tubs" for fear of getting theirs sunk. | years of night, so also modern culture may have reached 


nation can become great or strong, and none has become such | 


in the history of the past, retaining for any length of time pros- 
perity, work for its laboring men, and markets for its agricul- 
iurists, without being a maritime nation. All the maritime 
nations of the past have been told in story and song, and ours 
ean not become a maritime nation without its merchant vessels, 
and it ean not have the merchant vessels without guns to protect 
them. For 40 years England, with all the power of her navy, 
has stood behind the Monroe doctrine, although not subscribing 
to it, in consideration of our having surrendered to her the con- 
trol of the seas and monopoly of foreign trade. Possibly she 
would continue to do so if we would continue that policy, but 
[ called your attention a while ago to the necessity of a change, 
because of our loss of markets in Europe, so we may not expect 
even that continued friendship with England if we hold the 
merchant fleet that has come to us as a result of this conflict 
and build it greater. 

There is a third result which we, with the philosophy of his- 
tory to back us, may conclude as inevitably flowing from the 
present conflict in Europe, and that is, there will be a revival of 
religion, Mark you, I do not say Christianity in its altruistic 
purity, but religion. It is through these periods of the coming 
of some awful catastrophe that cause men to realize the lack 
of strength for self-preservation. Then naturally they turn to 
f supreme power for strength and guidance. Hence, if the 
European war should continue for 30 years, as it may, if the 
allies are not satisfied with defeating, but determire to crush 
and disarm, Germany at all cost, this selfsame religious spirit 
may, as it did in the Middle Ages, degenerate into a fanaticism 
and intolerance of opinion, now rife in our own Republic, as 
shown by the strife between branches of the Christian religion, 
And through such fanaticism, engendering internal strife, is his- 
tory to repeat itself, with the reign of terror in France, when 
more than 1,000,000 people were killed by massacre and fusil- 
lades? If it reaches this period, it inevitably follows there will 
be na universal war of revolution and bloodshed, from which the 
United States might not hope to escape. At any rate, after it 
is over in Europe, civilization, old man Civilization—Christian 
civilization—will be a nervous wreck, walking up and down the 
earth in search of a fountain whose waters may restore him to 
vigor and health again. America may become the beacon light 
of weak and nervous civilization, or, by the wrong policy, she 
may become the stumbling block upon which civilization will 
fail, and, falling, he may lie prostrate, as he lay before for cen- 
turies, too weak to rise again, ushering in a second period of 
the Dark Ages, with all of its fanaticism and superstition, when 
men reveled in debauchery and brute force, intolerance, despot- 
ism, and crime, 

America can avoid it by preparing not only in military and 
naval fleets but with markets and trade, by the development of 
her industries, by keeping the farmer happy and prosperous, and 
giving employment to labor and making them contented. The 
wisest of us dv not know how to approach the question, but 
we do know how to prepare against the worst. We do know 
that our wise course is to stay clear of entangling alliances with 
the Old World, to remain absolutely neutral, and be prepared 
to lumband our own resources and to protect them, if need be, 
by naval and armed strength, which our rich Nation is capable 
of paying for. LI say we do not Know. It may be that Russell, 
the English scientist, was right when he stated that civilization 


station once reached we can not remain stationary, but 
after must needs take the decadence toward the valle: 
shadow of ignorance and weakness from which we scaled ¢! 
heights. 

Does it not follow that death ends the life of man? Wt 
with all man’s past experience, can deny this same fate 


: NS | awaits nations and civilizations—life, then death? ‘The 
that, even though they might be compelled to pay an indemnity | mit of intellectual development, or life, may have been rev 
nt the end of the war, which neither our defeat nor our idealistic | 


now to totter and fall over into insanity and barbarism, 
As the decline of the ancient culture of Egypt, Greece, 
tome was followed by the lapse of Europe into a_ thous: 


summit, just now to begin to totter to the final fall, and 
whole world lapse again into death—when men shall revel a: 
in ignorance and brute force. Who knows? Shall we not ih 
fore strive to steer the American ship of state off the ro 
and shoals?) The stakes are worth the trial. 

Thus this Government, every government, is a plaything 
fate—a inere toy in the hands of providence—all depending 
whether its destiny shall be guided by wisdom and states 
ship or by the error of impractical beliefs and opinions, 





Address of Hon. Charles M. Stedman, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN roe Hovusr ov Representatives, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of } 
colleague (Mr. STepMAN] delivered on the 21st of March, 101! 
at Confederate Memorial Hall, District of Columbia, by 
quest of the Confederate Veterans’ Association of the Dist: 
of Columbia. 

The address is as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, comrades, when I received f 
the Confederate Veterans’ Association of the District of Colm 
bia an invitation to deliver an address here to-night, it cou 
not be aught but a very great pleasure to me to accept. It ca 
to me from a camp named in honor of one whom it was my hi 
privilege to know, to whose division I belonged in the Arm) 
Northern Virginia, and for whom T had profound respect : 
adiniration. Maj. Gen. Harry Heth, by his example and co 
duct upon every field, inspired his men with those high scr 
ments and great qualities which will perpetuate the fame of |! 
Confederate soldier in ages yet to come. It is an occas 
which appeals to the hearts of all who admire moral and per 
sonal heroism as exemplified by its greatest exponents. It 
a monthly reunion of Confederate soldiers, a small remnant o! 
those who have preceded us by a day’s march along the rou 
of the innumerable caravan—the mighty dead—not inappré 
priately called the deathless dead—for though they have yieldci 
in the order of nature to the conqueror of humanity, they «1 
not dead but sleeping. Their lives are still continued in thi 
uttered thoughts—their spoken words—in their undying acts 
and unfading example. Their history shall ever be kept alive 
that invoked by the brightness of its record, the pages of the 
book will be kept still illuminated, that at some future day yet 
farther down the aisles of time, the youth of that generation 
may be directed to a still unfailing and continuous panoram: 
without tarnish or blemish. 

The historian in ages far remote from the era in which we 
live will record the glories of this great Republic. He wil! 
gild his peges with its achievements in war and in peace. Thi 
reader will linger long over their recital. The description 0! 
this beautiful and attractive Capitol will not fail to charm and 
delight him. He will be lost in admiration and wonder whe 
he learns that within its limits, more than half a century afte: 
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the close of the Civil War, which shook the continent to its 
founaations, there was a Confederate camp where representa- 
tives of every section of our common country met in friendly 
intercourse, proclaiming to the world the complete unity ot 
sentiment existing everywhere throughout this broad land, and 
foretelling its grandeur and enduring greatness through all the 
ages to come, 


’ 


“North Carolina in the War between the States.” A subject so 


splendid in itself, so replete with great 
seldom falls to the lot of any speaker. 


When I reflect upon 
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Station, on the 25th of August, 1864, after a 
previous assault by other troops had failed, the three North 
Carolina brigades of Cooke, Lane. and MacRae, in number less 
than 2,000 men, drove the Federal troops from the field, captur- 


ing their breastworks, 


With 2.150 3.100 stands f 
small 


arms, 12 stands of colors, 9 Ss and eni ! I} 


} result of this brilliant engagement was hailed wit ent 
I have been requested to adopt as the theme of my discourse 


| the Confederate battle flag, upon which the su 
and heroic action, | 


the self-denial and the unshaken fortitude of the people of | 


North Carolina during that unhappy period, when the splendid 
and unexcelled achievements of North Carolina soldiers during 
that same era pass in review before iny mental vision, 1 can but 
feel my inadequacy to so great an undertaking. 


If aught I say shall seem to detract in the slightest degree | 
from the merit of any Confederate soldier from any State cr | 
from my loyalty to this great Republic, whose flag protects and | 


shields all its citizens, I ask that you do noc so construe my 
words, Jut ascribe them to the enthusiasm which characterizes 
all the children of North Carolina for her great name. The 


character and reputation of every Confederate soldier will ever | 


be near to my heart, and the glory and honor of our common 
country will ever command my sincere and unchanging fealty. 

The part acted by North Carolina in the greatest drama of 
modern times—the War between the States—history will preserve 
\.'thout blemish upon its pages. It sas long since passed be- 
yond the pale of legitimate controversy that in the number of 
troops furnished to the Southern Confederacy, in proportion to 
its white population, and in the losses sustained by those troops, 
she stands first of all the States which made up that galaxy of 
great "ames, 

It is likewise true that no troops in any corps of the Con- 
federate Army were more thoroughly equipped and provided for 
in every way necessary to their efficiency and comfort, both as 
to arms, food, and clothing, than were the soldiers from North 
Curolina. 

In considering the number of troops furnished by North Caro- 
linn to the Confederate Army, her attachment to the Union of 
the States will ever demand your consideration and attention, 
and her loyalty to her sister States of the Confederacy when 
onee her faith was pledged, will claim the admiration of all 
who have an honest pride in national honor, wherever it may 
be found. North Carolina was next to the last Stute to secede 
from the Union, and in February, 1861, voted against secession 





by more than 30,000 majority; yet with a white population of | 
629,942, and a military population of 115,369, being one-ninth of | 


the military population of the 11 seceded States, she sent to the 
Confederate Army 125,000 men, one-fifth of its entire enroll- 
ment, which was 600,000, according to the accepted estimate 
upproved by Gen. Cooper, the adjutant general of the Con- 
federacy. Maj. A. Gordon, who was on the staff of the adjutant 
general of North Carolina, and who was thoroughly conversant 
with the organization of the North Carolina troops, estimates 
her contribution to the Confederate Army at 127,000. Gov. 
Vance, after a thorough examination of the records of the 
adjutant general’s office, stated the number to be 125,000, and 
Cupt. S. A. Ashe, who, at the request of the State Literary and 
Historical Association of North Carolina, gave to the consider- 
ation of this subject careful research, adopted the figures given 
by Gov. Vance, and in his report says they are as correct as it 
is possible to make them. Lieut. Gen. Stephen D. Lee, in an 
address delivered at Asheville, N. C., stated North Carolina 
furnished 22,942 mvure troops than any other State. Of the 
troops furnished to the Confederate Army by North Carolina, 
four regiments of infantry and one of cavalry were sent to the 
Army of Tennessee. 

Of the soldiers present for duty, North Carolina had a larger 
proportion than naturally fell to her lot. They were ever ready 
in camp or upon the field of battle. Of the 92 regiments which 
assailed and defeated the right flank of McClellan’s army in 
front of Richmond, 46 were from North Carolina. Of the 16 
brigades engaged in the first day’s fight at Gettysburg, 7 were 
from North Carolina. 

The First North Carolina Regiment, commanded by Col. D. H. 
Hill, later a lieutenant general, was the first regiment sent by 
the government to Yorktown and the first to arrive at Bethel. 
Over 800 of the 1,200 present when the action commenced were 
trom North Carolina, 

The first Confederate soldier killed in battle was Henry L. 
Wyatt, of the Edgecombe Guards, Company A of that regiment, 
who fell at Bethel on the 10th of June, 1861. 
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joicing throughout the South and shed a dec! 


about to go down forever. Gen. R. KE. Lee publicly dove 
peatedly stated that not only North Carolina but th . 
Confederacy owed a debt of 








gratitude to Lane's, Cooke 
| MacRae’s brigades which could never be repaid. Hi 
wrote to Gov. Vance, expressing his high appreciati 
services. From his letter I make this extract 
ITEADQUARTERS ARMY NorrHern \ 
His Excellency Z. B. Vance, 
Governor of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C 

I have frequently been called upon to mention th 
North Carolina soldiers in this army, but their gal 
were hever more deserving of admiration than in the eng 
Reams Station on the 25th ultimo. 

The brigades of Gens. Cooke, MacRae, and Lane, the last 
| temporary command ot Gen. Conner, advanced ha th 
of felled trees, under a heavy fire of musketrs tillery, \ 
ried the enemy’s works with a steady courage tha icited 
commendation of their corps and division commanders and th 
tion of the army. 

On the same occasion the brigade of Gen. Barringer 





| thusiasm and valor which hac marked their « 


| Carolina. 


spicuous part in the operations of the vairy, which w 
tinguished for boldness and efficiency than those of the infant 
If the men who remain in North Carolina share the spirit 
they have sent to the field, as I doubt not that the | 
may securely be trusted in their hand 
1 am, with great respect, 
Your obendient servant, 


The regiments from North Carolina e1 ed in this 


Deis 

again illustrated those high qualities which witl perpetuate the 
name and fame of the Confederate soldier in years to come 
Unshaken by the fall of Vicksburg and the disaster at Gettys 
burg, undismayed amidst the general gloom which was settling 
upon the fortunes of the South, they exhibited the sume en- 
nduct upon every 
field where they stood for the honor, glory, ana renown of their 
State. 

‘rhe greater part of the Confederate infantry who were en- 
gaged in the last battle fought at Appomattox were from North 
They were commanded by Maj. Gen. Bryan Griines, 
a North Carolinian. 

The last charge made and the last volley fired at Appotmattox 
was by a North Carolina brigade, commanded by Gen. W. R. 
Cox, of North Carolina. 

The last capture of cannon by the Army of Northern Virgini: 
was made by Roberts Brigade of North Carolina cavalr 

No State stacked so many muskets at Appol 
North Carolina. 

These facts are beyond dispute. ‘The accuracy of the first two 


{tox us cic 


| just mentioned in conn-ction with the tight at App omatvox ha 
been established by a statement made in writing in the year IS79 
| by,Gen. Grimes, which will be found in volume 11 of Moor 

History of North Carolina, and which has never been contra 


dicted. The statement of Gen. Grimes is corroborated b 
statement made by Gen. William R. Cox, which wa. also pul 
lished during the same year in volume 11 of Moore’s History of 
North Carolina. If more evidence could possibly be needed, 


furnished by the statements of Brig. Gen. W. L. London, of the 
Second Brigade in the North Carolina division of the United 
Confederate Veterans, who was serving on Gen. Grimes : 

on the morning of the surrender, and of Hon. Llenry A. Londo 
| of the Thirty-second Nort: Caroling Regiment, who carried the 
| last orders at Appomattox. Both Gen. W. L. Loudon and Li 
Henry A. London are now living in Pittsboro, N. C., mock 
examples of the highest order of citizenship represented by Cs 
federate soldiers, equally distinguished in war and peace 

Wherever the flag of North Carolina floz.ted on land or sen it 


was without tarnish, the emblem of honor, of courag 
changing fortitude which endured to the end. 

The Shenandoah, commanded by James Tredell Waddell 
North Carolinian, flew the Confederate battle flag at it 
hea. more than six months after Gen, Lee’s surrender 

Shall their immortality be reckoned by their bloed? Forty 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five soldiers from North Care 


liana gave their lives to tle Confederacy, more than one-t! | of 
her entire military population, and a loss more than double h 
percentage than that sustained by the soldiers from any otl 
State. 
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The entire Confederate loss during the Civil War, killed on 
the battle field and died of wounds, was 74,524. The loss of 
North Carolina soldiers was 19,763, more than one-fourth of the 
whole. 

Of the 10 regiments of either side wh.ch sustained the heaviest 
loss in any one engagement during the war Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey fur- 
nished one each, and Nerth Carolina furnished three. 

The Confederate loss at Gettysburg was 2,592 killed and 12,707 
wounded. Of the killed 770 were from North Carolina, more 
than one-fourth. 

Wherever the tide of battle was st-ongest and the harvest of 
death greatest on that .ield of carnage, there could be seen the 
battle flag of North Carolina. Her dead sons were found far up 
its blood-stained slopes. 

The three -rigades at Gettysburg suffering the heaviest loss 
were Pettigrew’s from North Carolina, with 190 killed; Davis’s 
from Mississippi—composed of three regiments from Mississippi 
and one regiment from North Carolina—with 180 _ killed; 
Daniels's from North Carolina, with 165. killed. 

No brigade in Pickett’s division, whose laurels won upon that 
field I trust nay grow brighter with each revolving year, suf- 
fered so great a loss as the T'wenty-sixth North Carolina Regi- 
ment. Its loss was 86 killed and 502 wounded, the largest 
sustained by any regiment on either side during the Civil War. 
Company F of that regiment, with 3 officers and 84 men, lost 
every officer and 83 of the 84 men in killed and wounded. 
Thirteen standard bearers ef the regiment were shot dewn. 
Upon that same field one company in the Eleventh North Caro- 
lina Regiment lost 2 of its 3 officers killed and 34 of 38 men 
killed or wounded. The color company of the Thirty-eighth 
North Carolina Regiment had every man either killed or 
wounded. 

At Sharpsburg the Third Nerth Carolina Regiment lost 330 in 
kille’ and wounded of 520 men which it earried into action, 
and upon that field Company C of the Fourteenth North Caro- 
linn Regiment lest every man, either killed or wounded. At 
Chaneellorsville the same company, which carried into the fight 
43 men, lost every one in killed er wounded but 1. 

The charge of the Fifth North Carolina Regiment at Wil- 
liamsburg ranks in military histery with that of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava. The regiment lost 197 in killed and 
wounded of 240 men which it carried into action. That charge 
gave to immortality its illustrious commander, Col. D. K. 
MacRae. 

At Seven Pines the Fourth North Carolina Regiment went 
into the fight with 25 officers and 520 nencommissioned officers 
and men and lost in killed and wounded every officer and 462 
men, At Bristoe Station the Twenty-seventh North Carolina 
Regiment lost 291 of 426 men in less than half an hour. 

The four regiments of North Carolina infantry—the Twenty- 
ninth, the Thirty-ninth, the Fifty-eighth, and the Sixtieth—and 
the Sixth Regiment of North Carolina Cavalry, upon the field 
of Chickamauga, rivaled the deeds of their brothers in the east 
and linked their names forever with imperishable renown. It 
has been established by the highest and most impartial testi- 
mony that “the point where the topmost wave of the tide of 
southern battle broke nearest to the unbroken line of Thomas’s 
defense” was reached by the Fifty-eighth North Carolina 
Infantry. 

This was the unanimous report made by five commissioners 
appointed by Gev. Carr, of North Carolina, to locate the posi- 
tion of the North Carolina regiments upon the field of Chicka- 
mauga. One of the commissioners was an officer of high repu- 
tation in the Federal Army who afterwards made his home in 
North Carolina and won the friendship and esteem of all who 
knew him. I allude to Judge Clinton A. Cilley. 

When stating the exceptionally great losses sustained by the 
troops from North Carolina there is no intention to assert that 
they were braver or better than those of any of her sister 
States. The soldier from North Carolina desires no praise, no 
laudation, no eulogy, at the expense of his brother Confederate 
soldier. The fortune of battle on many different flelds fur- 
nished North Carolina soldiers the opportunity for their great 
achievements, and they ever proved themselves to be equal to 
the occasion, en 

It has been said by some writer that the qualitte\ which dis- 
tinguished the soldier from North Carolina were like_unto those 
which made the legions of Julius Cresar famous. 

Lieut. Gen. A. P. Hill, when asked what troops he preferrea 
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To this trait of character, obedience to orders, many hay: 
ascribed their preeminence. 

Without underestimating this great quality in a soldier, j 
will be found upon scrutiny that a higher, nebler, and mor: 
exalted virtue than even the spirit of obedience to orders gay 
to the Confederate soldier, from whatever State he came, hi 
superiority on the battlefield. 

A supreme sense of duty was the cardinal trait of char- 
acter which gave to him that moral power against which it j 
vain to hurl trained legions and endless battalions. It was th: 
dauntless moral resolution of the soldiers of the South whic! 
made their great deeds possible. 

Without that moral power to sustain them, the incompara)|, 
legions of Lee would have in vain struggled for so long a tim 
to roll back the tide of invasion across the banks of the Poetoma: 
and the marveleus eampaigns of Stonewall Jacksom weuld hay: 
found no place in histery to gild ferever with a romantic lust: 
the beautiful valley of Virginia. Neither famine nor pestilen: 
nor mighty armies earrying in their track the destruction of «/| 
that was near and dear to them could subdue their invincib! 
will. In the splendid future which awaits the southern portion 
of this Republie there is no character the study of which wi!! 
more elevate its citizens and fit them for its blessings than th: 
of the Confederate soldier. The capstone of the arch of hi: 
glory was the moral power which sustained him upon the batt!. 
field and which will ferever perpetuate his fame. 

An incident which illustrates the supreme sense of duty which 
ean onty be imparted by. moral firmness, as exhibited by 
North Carolina soldier, deserves to be recorded amidst the 
feats of heroes. The eonduct of a private by the name of Til! 
man, in the Ferty-fourt': Nerth Carolina Regiment, had at 
tracted the favorable notice of his brigade commander, sand he 
was at his request attached to the color guard. Tillman's name 
was also honorably mentioned in orders of the day from 
brigade hendquarters. Seon thereafter, in front of Peters- 
burg, the regiment became severely engaged with the enemy and 
suffered heavy loss. The flag several times fell, as its bearers 
were shot down in quick succession. Tillman seized it and 
again earried it to the front. It was but an instant and he, 
too, fell. As one of his comrades steeped to raise the flag 
again, the dying soldier teuched him and in tones made weak 
by the approach of death said, “Tell the general that I died 
with the flag.” The tender memories and happy associations 
connected with his beyheod’s home faded from his vision as hi 
rejoiced in the consciousness that. he had preved himsel! 
worthy of the trust which had been confided to him. 

Wolfe died upon the heights of Abraham the death of a hero 
and his spirit took its flight to anether world and left as a 
legacy to his countrymen words which will forever live. 

Nelson, at Trafalgar, illustrated by his conduct and speec! 
his supreme sense of duty to England and her glory. 

The Scotchman who died at Waterloo with his bagpipe in 
his hand, by the sabre of the curassier of the guard, whils 
thinking of Ben Lothian and playing an air of his native land 
has been immortalized by Victor Hugo. But which of thes 
three—aye, who of all those who live in song and story—is 
more worthy of the crown of immortality than that humb| 
eountry lad whose grave to-day is unnoticed and unknown? 

It would be idle for me to attempt to-night to give a recor 
of the achievements of North Carolina soldiers upon the differ- 
ent fields of their glory. There was not an engagement i! 
which the Army of Nerthern Virginia participated in which they 
did not contribute to its immortal renown. The day has com 
when our whole wnited country accords te them the full meas 
ure of praise to whieh they are entitled as representing the 
highest and best type of American manhood. 

I am greatly indebted to Chief Justice Walter Clark, of 
North Carolina; to Hon. Henry A. London; and to Capt. S. A 
Ashe for assistance in seeuring, as far as it can be furnish 
with accuracy, a statement of the number of troops furnished 
by North Carolina and their losses. I have used for reference 
the History of North Carolina Regiments, edited by Chie! 
Justice Clark, to which work he gave great and unstinted 
labor without renumeration or reward, except the gratitude 0: 
the Confederate soldier. I have also been aided by the infor- 
mation gained from an eloquent speech of Hon. Henry A. Lon- 
don, of North Carolina, delivered by him a few years a.:o, which 
was reproduced in the fifth volume of the History of North 
Carolina Regiments, and by the report of Capt. S. A. Ashe 
of North Carolina, made to the North Carolina Literary and 
Historical Association. 
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to command, replied : 


Se Lec pall hg Rid hes 


Fer the splendid organization which equipped and supplied 
North Carolina troops, they are largely indebted to the provi- 
dent foresight, practical business ability, and untiring efforts 


Unquestionably North Carolinians; not that they are braver where 
all are braye, but brave as the bravest; they are the most obedient te 
command, 
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of Gov. Z. B. Vance, the great war governor of their ( 
who thereby endeared himself forever to all North Carolinians. 

North Carolina not only clothed her own troops during the 
entire war, but furnished clothing for troops from other States, 


and when Lee’s army surrendered had in store and ready for | 


use 92,000 suits of uniform, with many thousand blankets and 
a large amount of leather. During the winter suceeeding the 
battle of Chickamauga, North Carolina sent to Gen. Longstreet’s 
corps 14,000 suits of clothing, and when the great drama was 
drawing to a close North Carolina was furnishing food and sup- 
plies to a large part of Lee’s army. 

Gov. Vance in a memorable speech delivered at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., 18th of August, 1875, stated that he was told 
by Gen. Joseph E. Johnson “that when his army was sur- 
rendered at Greensboro he had in his depots at North Carolina, 
eathered in the State, five months’ supplies for 65,0C0 men and 
that for many months previous Gen, Lee’s army had been almost 
entirely fed from North Carolina.” 

For the comfort of her soldiers when at home sick, wounded, 
or traveling to and from the army North Carolina established 
hospitals and inns at many different points in the State along 
the lines of railway. 

She did more than this. 
of soldiers who might be in distress she established depots of 
erain, salt, and provisions for their subsistence and appointed 
committees to provide for them and see that they were not 
neglected. 

The soldier who was sleeping upon some field afar off under 
the stars in northern Virginia rested calmly as he dreamed of 
the loved ones at home, for he knew that if he fell in the con- 
flict of to-morrow that they would be cared for by the great State 
which sent him to the battle field. 

My friends, can you wonder that North Carolina is still to all 
her children the well-beloved mother and sovereign, whose 
ever brings to them when exiled from home by the decree of 
fate that poetry of youth and memory of early happy days which 
neither gold nor power nor place can buy. 

If commemorative words were needed to perpetuate the fame 


For the heipless wives and children 


of the Confederate soldier, I should be all unhappy here to-night. 
But it is not so. It will tive, transmitted from generation to gen- 
‘ration, when the costliest tombs erected by the love of their 
countrymen have perished by decay and crumbled into dust. 

It may not seem proper for me to make this prediction, but I 
do so with a reverent love for all portions of this great Republic. 


The day will come, though I trust it may be far distant, when the | 


intentions and ideas of the founders of this great Government 
will be disregarded by those who, in the wild greed for money 
and amidst the dissolute luxury engendered by the vast accumu- 
lation of wealth, have forgotten the teachings of better and purer 
days and the very existence of a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, as framed by our ancestors, will be in jeopardy. Then will 
be found amongst a people regenerated by fire and blood that 
high and broad and lofty patriotism which shall constitute them 
the strongest, safest, and best defenders of the land of our 
fathers in its entirety, and as the suffering and oppressed of 
every land and every clime shall still turn their steadfast gaze 
toward this Western Hemisphere they shall rise up and call you 
blessed. 

Have we learned naught from the silent endurance, the patient 
agony, the deathless valor of the Confederate soldier? It can 
not be. His life and his conduct have taught us the lesson over 
again which history has ever repeated. 

It is neither on the greatest fields of battle nor places where 
the most calamitous bloodshed has taken place that the recol- 
lection of future ages is chiefly riveted. It is moral grandeur 
which produces a durable impression. It is patriotic heroism 
which permanently attracts the admiration of mankind. The day 
may come when the memory of the fields of Gettysburg and 


Chancellorsville, of Fredericksburg and Sharpsburg, shall be | 


dimmed by the obscurity of revolving years and recollected only 
as a shadow of ancient days, but even then the enduring forti- 
tude and patriotic valor of the Confederate soldier who fol- 
lowed the banner of Robert BE. Lee and Stonewall Jackson will 
stand forth in undeeaying luster amidst the wreck of ages and 
survive unshaken above the floods of time. 

Friends and comrades, let us never fail to defend the fame 
and achievements of the brave men whom the South sent to the 
battle field. 

Death, which destroys the pomp and power of this world, has 
only placed the seal of immortality upon their lives. The sacred 
charge of their fame is intrusted to you, my countrymen and 
countrywomen. Guard it devoutly, gravely, justly, and truly, 
that it may remain untarnished in its pristine glory, not alone 


With this generation but with all those who may come after us | 
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State, | until time shall be no eo 7 es 
them be preserved for untold ages and very yp 
| rising to the setting sun. If his 
serve it, and on ever) 
eloquence proclaim it as a hi ize f W hic { 
has elevated and adorned 
belongs to the ¢i vorld 
| Religious Liberty 
ENTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. H. COLEMAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN tne Houser or Represr. 
~ fj rd f lf, ge _ 
Mr. COLEMAN, Myr. Speake 
| religious issue into the debate o a 
| leave to extend ny remarks, I desire to disc 
|} religious liberty. A principle 
} institutions, the supreme law ot tl and, tl (ol 
| the United States, Article VI, s¢ ion 3. prov i 
| No religious test shall ever be required a qu tik 
of public trust under the United St 
} And as if this were not suflici protecti« 
;} the exercise of their religious freedom one of 11 
} amendments to the Constitution further provides 
Congress shall make no Jaw respe« yan ¢ 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 
name Similar provisions are contained in the 
various States of the Union. The constitution o ! f is 
of Pennsylvania providing in article 1, section 3 
All men have a natural and indefeasible right 
| God according to the dictates of their own con n ui i 
| right be compelled to ittend, erect, or support I 
to maintain any ministry against his consent » | i 
| in any case whatever, control or interfere with the right 
and no preference shall ever be given 0 
} ments or modes of worship 
section 4: 
| No person who acknowledges the be of ¢ 
rewards and punishments shall. on ‘ 
| be disqualified to hold any offi or | of t 
| Commonwealth 
Analogous provisions in the fundamental y of 
States ratify and confirm the principle enunciated | 
} eral Constitution and justify the statement of ¢ 
| as follows: 
|} The free exercise and enjoyment of igious w 
} ered as one of the absolute rights of divid 
| constitutions, a) d secured to them by law 
sut notwithstanding these provisions in the 
|} of the States and the Nation, we find ourselvs a 
| rounded with religious antagonisms th: surely ea 
permanent abiding place under our free institution 
| under these conditions it is the duty of those who belie 
} the American principle of religious freedom to speak out plail 
} in its defense and to range themselves in opposition to « 
|} movement, from whatever quarter, that aims to curt 
slightest degree that liberty of conscience gu nteed | 
constitutions—State and Natienal—and h Ar 
most precious gift to human kind. 
ROGER WILLIAMS, 
| Feeling deeply on this subject, I pur; 
| 'The history of the past is full of political per 
| other Governments have vainly sought to justify 
Most of these persecutions are traceable to the Old W: 
on interdependence of church and state. But when the |} 
tans of Massachusetts, who sought a home in this western wild 
ness in which they might worship Almighty God as they «¢ 
best, drove from their community that champion of religic 


liberty, Roger Williams, they prepared the way for 
of Rhode Island, where was founded the first State 


lish itself firmly on the rock of liberty of coi 
men. 

True, for a brief period under the Empire in the ti ( 
| stantine, the edict of Milan introduced a universal and une 


| ditional religions freedom. The Emperor, while en: 
the Christian religion, was able to see and argue tl ) 
strain by fear was no proper means of conversion. Te 
clearly what became the cornerstone of the little « 
Rhode Island, that 


eonsecience demands fo i] } 
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asks for itself. Yet this brief peried of time in the fourth 
century was the only exception among the Christian nations 
to the rule of wnion or dependence of church and state. 

UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

The reason for this universal idea is found in the supremacy 
of the church after the fall of the Empire, for with that fall 
civilized Rome was face to face with the barbarism of the 
north. It was the church te whieh all eyes turned, and to the 
church is due the credit of saving society from the wreck. It 
was the only stable thing in the midst of that universal ruin; 
and, faithfully performing its duty, it not only saved society 
but civilized and made Christian the northern invaders. The 
supremacy of the church was the inevitable result, and it con- 
tinued to sway a powerful influence in civil affairs until checked 
by the rise of nationalism, following in the footsteps of the 
Reformation. 

sut with the establishing of the nation followed the desire of 
the nation's chief to contrel the religion of his realm; and so, 
whether under Catholic or Protestant rule, the religion of the 
king became the established worship of the State. Unity of faith, 
all reasoned, was essential te the integrity of government. The 
teformation, therefore, did not introduce religious liberty. The 
religious war following Luther’s death resulted in a victory for 
Charles, but brought no peace to warring religion ; and the peace 
of Augsburg, in 1555, could only legalize the Lutheran religion 


Puritan persecutors for conscience sake. This was his grea: 
gift to the people of Rhode Island, and his principle of religious 
liberty has come to be the great American principle, and t|): 
spirit of Rhode Island is now the boast and pride of our grea 
Nation. To Williams a state church was an abomination. HH 
held civil iaw had nothing to say of religion save that each i: 
dividual should be teft free to the guidance of his own cor 
science and the church or churches should be molded by th 
members therein. He insisted on the Lordship of God alon 
over man's conscience, and for liberty for all kinds of cv: 
sciences. It was impossible, he argued, for man or men t 
maintain their Christ with a sword and worship a true Chris 
and his work has proven that there is no more prudent way « 
preserving peace in the world but by permission of differin 
consciences. 

We need argue no further fer the right of the Rhode Islan 
spirit or show the persecution on the part of religious zealots i 
other of the Colonies, but remembering only that there was 
persecution. That Episcopal Virginia persecuted Quaker, Pres 
byterian, Baptist, and Catholic; that New York persecute 
Lutheran, Baptist, Quaker, and Jew; that Puritan Massaci: 
setts banished Nonconformist, punished the Baptist, which sec: 
as early as 1524, drew the distinction between the kingdom « 
nature and the kingdom of grace, and insisted that freedom o 
conscience and worship was fundamental, and that religi 
should be entirely exempt from the regulation or interferenc 











































for the time, with the understanding that the religion of the 
community in the future was to be determined by the religion 
of the prince. 

Even Calvin, who insisted upon the independence of the church 
from the civil authorities in matters of order and discipline, de- 
manded, on the other hand, that the secular power should enforce 
the censures of the church in the punishment of heresy and vice; 
but the magistrates in the Swiss Republics did not agree with 
Catvin, even to the extent of his teaching, and the leading 
reformers held that excommunication should be in the hands of 
the civil authorities, 

I refer to Calvin because, like the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Bennet], I am largely Calvinistic in my beliefs and can 
not therefore be accused of reflecting on another's religion. 
And as a student of Calvin I am mindful of the fact that the 
Spaniard Servetus was committed to the flames in Geneva in 
1553 for committing the offense of writing his views on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Calvin himself was largely to blame 
for this crime against freedom of conscience and freedom of 
speech and can be excused only on the ground that his errer 
was the error of the time in which he lived. 

RESULT OF STATE RELIGION. 

As a result of this clinging to the old idea of union of church 
nnd State followed, in time, the religious wars, with their perse- 
cutions and counter persecutions, all of which histery ‘should 
impress us with the truth of the words of Gretius: “To put 
men in prison on account of their religious belief or persuasions 
is a great oppression and, properly speaking, false imprison- 
ment; to fine them or take away their estate for that cause is 
robbery ; to put them to death for not acting against their con- 
ecience is murder.” And so likewise, nmry friends, in this day 
it is equally wrong to punish men by opposing them fer public 
office on account of their religion or denying them equal rights 
with vou in all civil matters. 

fet us draw nearer to the Rhode Island spirit, which has 
come to be the American spirit; let us endeavor to understand 
it better and carry eut, in our individual practice, what we so 
applaud in the attitude of the State. 

Listen to the appeal in the application for a charter te merge 
Providence with the other settlements into the Colony of Rhode 

island: “ It is much in our hearts to hold forth a Nvely experi- 
ment that a most flourishing civil state may stand and best be 
maintained with a full liberty of religious concernments.” King 
Charles granted this charter, and Reger Williams described 
this act as “the King’s extraordinary faver to this Colony, in 
which his Majesty declared himself that he would experiment 
whether civil government could exist with such liberty of con- 
science.” The charter, in its section pertaining to religion, 
read: “ No person within said Colony at any time hereafter shall 
be in any wise molested, punished, disqualified, or called in ques- 
tion for any difference of opinion in matters of religion. Every 
person may at all times freely and fully enjoy his own judgment 
and conscience in matters of religious concernments.” 
THE AMERICAN IDBA. 


Thus was constituted, in contradiction to the ideas of fhe 
Christian world, a genuine Republic—the first theroughly free 
yovernment in the world, the conscience of the Individual at 
liberty to express itself in any way of doctrine and of worship. 
This Government was the answer of Roger Williams to his 





















of the civil power, so that a man’s religion should not work his 
civil disability. 


MADE MEN THINK. 
But Puritan Massachusetts, with its intolerance, met in th: 


grapple of death with religious liberty under the guise ot 
Quakerism, when her unjust laws sent four Quakers—one 
woman—to the gallows. From the gallows the blood of thos: 
representatives of a penceable, industrious, and Godly peuple 
cried aloud until in time the Quakers won the victory, and Puri 
tan Massachusetts was obliged to give up her theocracy, in 
which state and church were merged, and none but communi- 
cants were privileged to exercise the franchise. Martyred Quak 
ers made men think, and the spirit of Rhode Island, which was 
the spirit of the banished Roger Williams, long years after hi 
death conquered the Puritan intolerance that had persecuted 
him. 


No argument, I take it, is required to this congressional audi 


ence to convince you of the virtue and the justice and the right 
of the spirit of Rhode Island, which spirit from this, the smalles 


of the Colonies, spread abroad until its influence broke dewn th: 


intolerance of its neighbors and after the Revolution becai: 
the accepted doctrine of the new Republic. Our country to-da) 


furnishes an answer complete and satisfactory to the question 
ing of King Charles as to whether. civil government could exis‘ 
with such liberty of conscience. Here we have not only prove: 
that diversified religious opinions can live in harmony together, 


but have demonstrated that this liberty of conscience is the best 
foundation on which to rear a State. 


If, then, this right of private judgment in every concern re- 
specting God is superior to the control of all human authority 
we should set ourselves against every phase of religious perse 
cution, for persecution of man to-day because of his faith, i: 
view of our enlightenment, is worse than that of Puritan pers: 
cution and has less of justification than the spirit which sent 
the founder of Christianity to the cross. 

PERSECUTION INDEFENSIBLBE. 

Persecution can not possibly be defended upon Christin» 
principles. “If I am wrong,” said Robert Wedderburn, whe. 
being tried for blasphemy, “they—the Christians—ought to 
pity and pray for me and endeavor by argument and persuasion 
te convince me of my error; but all attempts to force me ure 
absurd because impossible, tyrannical because unjust.” An 
again, in the werds of the Rev. Robert Taylor: “ He who can 
be angry with another for not being a Christian is himself no 
Christian; or he who can love another the less, or withhold his 
confidence fer the avowal of dissent from his opinions, only 
holds eut a bribe to purchase insincerity. He pays to be de- 
ceived, and he is so.” 

I rejoice that my own State of Pennsylvania oceupies so con- 
spicueus a place ameng the early communities contending for 
the right of religious freedom; for it was under Penn’s govern- 
ment that the second State was established, though 40 yeurs 
after Rhode Island, on the expressed purpose of the founder 
of trying an holy experiment on the cornerstone of freedom. 

Members of Congress and citizens of the United Stutes, let 
us set our faces against all intolerance or persecution for con- 
science’ sake; let us range ourselves with Roger Williams, de- 
manding freedom fer ourselves and, with it, freedom for all 
others. 
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That minister who lends himself to any movement tending to 
: urtail this priceless boon, whether Catholic or Protestant, dk 
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+ measure up to the requirements of the age. That organiza 
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tion, secret or otherwise, that teaches opposition to men in civil 
‘fairs because of their religion is an un-American organization 

da can pot live for long in our free soil. That individual who 
ic eoyerned by narrow religious prejudice that prompts him to 
ntagonize his fellow man because he holds opposite opinions 
on atters of religion is not the kind of a citizen thet heips to 
make a great State. That candidate for public office who seeks 
support for position in the civil state on the ground of his 
religious beliefs is unworthy to hold public office in this free 
land 


AROLISH INTOLERANCE. 
Let us strike down this intolerant religious attitude. Because, 
this enlightened age, there is neither justification nor excuse 
- its exercise; but, on the other hand 
use of changed conditions, than tl 


herent 


it is more reprehensible 
ie Puritan punishment of 
Roger W illinmms or ubjust execution of Quaker. 
. Oh, that men could rise above all such petty prejudices and, 
with reason as their guide, conduct themselves in this age as 
comes an American freeman. Let us remember that there is 
one Lawgiver who is able to save and to destroy. Who art thou, 
“that judgest another ”? 


iM 


Did you ever hear the Athenian story of the Aeropagites as- 

imbled on the mountain top? A sparrow, pursued by a hawk, 

the bosom of one of thx company in its flight for 

afetvy. He was of harsh, repulsive disposition, who, taking hold 


the little trembler, threw it from him violently, so it was killed 
on the spot He was arraigned by and for his 
of merey was degraded from his senatorial dignity with 
whieh he had been graced. Shall we, as Christians, show less 
of love and mercy than these men? Shall we oppose our fellow 
Christians of different denominations even men of | 

1iths who do not believe in Christ? To do so is the very 


his comrades, 


or other 


antith- 


esis of Christianity. It is only the little, narrow minds that 
; completeness in themselves and act with bold, assuming 
ir of infallibility. 
STAND VOR PRINCIPLE. 
i range myself on the side of those who batt tor religious 
recuom. 
[ stand with Constantine, whose lonely figure rises out of that 
| ne age as one of the foremost defenders of liberty of con 
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cience. I stand with Roger Williams and the other leaders | 
of the great Baptist Church, which church did more for religious 
reedom in America than any other sect i stand with Lord 
Baltimore, under whose brief reign Catholic Maryland gave re 
ligious liberty to other faiths. I stand with William Venn 
Quaker founder of Pennsyvivania, who said, “I abhor two 
‘inciples in religion—the first is obedience to authority with- | 
ut conviction and the other is destroying them that differ | 
from me for God’s sake.” I stand with James Gibbons, a cat 
linul in the Catholic Church, as he says, * Religious liberty is 
rue right of every man, because it corresponds with a most 
certain duty which God has put upon him. Every act infringing | 
ob man’s freedom of conscience is justly styled religious in- | 
tolerance.” I stand with Alexander Campbell, founder of the | 


Christian (Disciples) Church, as he says, * There is nothing more | 


zenial toe civil liberty than to enjoy an unrestrained, unemburgvoed 
liberty of exercising the conscience fully upon all subjects re- 
specting religion.” 

1 believe with Chancellor Kent that— 

Civil and religious liberty generally go hand in hand, and the suppres 
ion of either for any length of time will terminate the existence of the 
other. 

I agree with Daniel Webster when he says: 

It is established as our principle that a man’s religion is a matter 
above human taw, because he is responsible to none but his Maker for it. 

I am in accord with the words of James G. Blaine, as follows: 

I abhor the introduction of anything that looks like a religious test 


qualification for office in a Republic where perfect freedom of conscienc: 
is the birthright of every citizen 


aes 


3 I stand with Macaulay, English statesman and historian, who, | 
4 Protestant strongly as he wus, ever raised his voice in the Eng- 
; lish Parliament in behalf of persecuted Catholic and Jew, and 
: in one of his fervent speeches said: 

é For my own part, I will give a strenuous support in this House to any 
é attempt to take away any civil disavility impused upon men in conse 

2 quence of their religious opinions. 

; And at another time, with equal force, Macaulay used these 
& words: 


_ Infliction of any penalties on account of religious opinion is persecu- 
tion, and I can not conceive any argument to be adduced in favor of the 
mildest degree of this injustice, which, logicaily speaking, 1 not 
morally, indeed, might not be used with equal force in favo: * most 
eruel inflictions from similar motives. 
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was exhausted. ‘To-day in Germany there are 8 or 10 cyanid 
plants manufacturing atmospheric nitrogen for the use of her 
ammunition factories. 

The high prices of these commodities have made it impos- 
sible for the farmer to purchase them for fertilizing purposes, 
and we must surely look for a diminished crop this year as 
a result. That the farmers are alive to this condition is borne 
out by a resolution which I have recently recelved concerning 
section 82 of this bill and which is as follows: 


APPENDIX 





Resolution adopted by the National and State officials of the Farmers’ 
Kducational and Cooperative Union of America and of the National 
Grange in joint conference, with a unanimous vote, urging Congress 
to enact such legislation as well authorize the building of dams by 
the Government for the development of water power for the fixation 
of the nitrogen of the atmosphere as a fertilizer, and to provide 
nitrates for the manufacture of powder to supply the Government 
needs. 

Whereas nitrogen is an indispensable element of plant food and on a 
great many of our soils is the limiting factor of crop production: and 

Whereas this country is entirely dependent upon the country of Chile 
for its supply of nitrates, both as to quantity and price, which fact 
the Government of Chile has used to exact an export tax of between 
$11 and $12 per ton on nitrates which we pay; and 

Whereas the cost of Chilean nitrates Defore the European war was 
so high as to almost prohibit its use, and since the European war 
there is not even a supply of Chilean nitrates at any cost: Therefore 
it is, hereby 
Resolved, by the National and State officials of the Farmers’ Educa- 

tional and Cooperative Union of America, and by National and State 

oficials of the National Grange, in joint corference— 

(1) That we hereby as strongly as possible appeal to the President and 
Congress of the United States that during the present term of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress such legislation shal! be enacted as will authorize the 
construction of a dam or dams for the development of the necessary 
power for the fixation of the nitrogen of the atmosphere as a fertilizer 
and in such quantities to supply the needs of the Government end, as 
far as possible, supply the demands of agriculture and by this develop- 
ment free in part the farmers of this country from the Chile saltpeter 
monopoly. 

(2) That we ask, in order to prevent this great necessary industry 
from becoming a monoply, that any dams built by the Government to 
create this industry shall forever remain in the ownership and control 
of the Government 

(3) We insist that the location of this air-nitrate industry be deter- 
mined with reference to the agricultural interests of this country, and 
that a site be selected that has near it a source of limestone, coke, and 
phosphate rock, as has been recommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and that, furthermore, if possible, it be selected closest to the 
greatest consumption of fertilizer in this country. . 

(4) We recommend Government ownership and control in order that 
ihe cheapest money avallable may be used in the development of this 
industry and in order to regulate the prices of air fertilizers and pro- 
tect the farmers of the country against monopoly, and since nitric avid 
is an essential munition of war and this Government is now dependent 
upon the country of Chile for its supply of nitrates for the manufacture 
of powder, and water-power development by the Government should be 
owned bv the Government. 

(5) Vhat our legislative representatives are requested to present a 
copy of these resolutions to the President and to each Member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 

Adopted unanimously February 8, 1916, at Washington, D. C. 


[ urge that this House very carefully consider this important 
section before voting to eliminate it from this bill. or we may 
find ourselves in the same position regarding these articles as 
Germany has placed us in regarding potash, another great factor 
in preparedness and the manufacture of ammunition, which nor- 
mally sells at $35 per torn and which to-day is bringing $500 per 
ton, with every possibility that the small quantity that still re- 
mains in this country will bring $1,000 per ton if some relief is 
not soon forthcoming. 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In rue Hovusr or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 18, 1916, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr, Speaker, under the leave granted to all 
Members of the House to extend their remarks, I desire to print 
in the Recorp a number of statements that I have made during 
the past five months on the subject of preparedness for national 
defense. In Phoenix last November I addressed a meeting of 
the Arizona Branch of the Navy League, at which time I said, 
in part: 

“The war in Europe forces the American people to think of 
preparedness, This war is a fact—a stubborn, unyielding fact 
that, however much we may prefer peace, we can not waive 
aside. The colossal conflict came upon the world with bewilder- 
ing suddenness. The common people of Europe loved peace, 
just as we do, for they had enjoyed its blessings, just as we have 
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for over a generation. Yet the fact that these same people a: 
now in the death grip of war, slaughtering each other by mi 
lions, makes it certain that no man here and no man elsewhe: 
can give us a promise of permanent peace. 

“We must therefore look to the armed American, for we 
not yet ready to do without him. 

“There are two ways for the United States to invite war 
one is to be so well prepared that we are tempted to attack son 
other country; the other is to be so defenseless that some otly 
country is tempted to attack us. Our true military policy li 
between these two extremes. 

“There are some things worse than war. No man who is n 
afraid to die need be a slave, and no people are fit for the bles- 
ings of liberty unless they are ready to fight for it. As f 
myself, I am for America, whose glorious past has been sanct 
fied by the blood of her sons, whose prosperous and progressiy: 
present we are therefore permitted to enjoy, and whose peac 
ful future we hope to insure by being prepared to defend o 
freedom whenever it may be attacked.” 

THE ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL. 

After referring to the bili that is now before the House, 
have said: 

“The Commitiee on Military Affairs, after three months 
hard work, unanimously reported this measure; and, while tl! 
bill will not please either the militarists or the pacifists, I a: 
confident that it will meet with the approval of the great ma 
jority of our citizens. 

“You will note that nothing is said in the Hay bill about th 
continental army advocated by ex-Secretary Garrison, but thi‘ 
provision is made for greater Federal control over the militin 
The committee became convinced that the continental-arnis 
scheme in reality meant universal compulsory military service 
and the plan was thereupon abandoned, because a majority ot 
the people of the United States are not in favor of conscriptio 
in time of peace. By properly federalizing the National Guar< 
we can obtain an adequate military force without endangering 
our liberties. 

“The American people will submit to conscription after thei: 
country has embarked on a great war, just as they did in bot! 
the North and the South during the Civil War, and just as hav 
the English in the present war. America has a right to demand 
that the burden of war shall rest with equality on all of her sons 
and whenever a real crisis comes I am sure that Congress wil 
require that military service be universal. It does not follow 
however, that our people are willing to accept the principle o1 
compulsory military training in time of peace. I am inclined 
to agree with ex-President Taft that no political party coul: 
live that advocated conscription except when our country is : 
war. 

“The Committee on Naval Affairs is still considering t! 
naval bill, and I feel sure that as a result of their deliberation 
a measure will be reported which will be generally satisfactor 
to the country. Most people are convinced that the Navy 
our first and best defense, but the sentiment in Cangress is thi: 
it would be both foolish and useless to attempt to exceed Gre: 
Britain in naval strength. Like the Army bill, our naval po! 
icy when finally adopted will appeal more to the good judgment! 
of the great mass of the people than it will either to those wh 
advocate peace, whether honorable or not, or to the other ex 
tremists who, if they could have had their way, would no 
have this country embroiled in war.” 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR ARIZONA, 


I have also received a letter signed by certain good citizen 
objecting to “pork-barrel” appropriations for Arizona and 
favoring large expenditures for national defense. After me! 
tioning a considerable number of requests for assistance from 
the United States that have been sent to me I continued my; 
reply by saying: 

“There are Congressmen residing on the Atlantic seaboard 
who, because they fear that some fine morning a foreign fleet 
will bombard the towns in their districts, would not hesitate 
to denounce each and every item of appropriation that I have 
just mentioned as ‘ pork that smells to heaven.’ They will in- 
sist that every dollar that is asked for work in Arizona had 
better be spent on coast defense or the Navy. 

“Now, I do not intend to be so narrow minded as to vote 
against appropriations for coast defenses and an adequate Navy 
merely because it so happens that Arizona is not open to at- 
tack from the sea. My name will be found recorded in favor 
of reasonable preparedness when the roll is called on the 
Army and Navy bills, but each one of you sadly misjudges me 
if he thinks that in the meantime I intend to neglect any op- 
portunity to obtain what assistance I can from Congress for 
the people of Arizona. I can ‘ think big’ enough to comprehend 
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the needs of the Nation and my State at the same time. And 
when I do vote for a greater Navy nothing will keep me from 
izing that the cost of one battleship is greater than the 
eombined total of all the requests for help from Congress tha 
1 hs received from Arizona during the four years that I have 
heen a Member of the House. 
I am here to serve every part of Arizona, and if any citi- 


1 or group of citizens asks me to present their wants to Con- 





ess I shall certa 


‘nse to heed the ery of his people for help would not be acting 


inly do so. Any Congressman who would re- 
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a true Representative. 
‘T realize that you earnestly favor such preparation for 
tional defense as will tend to keep this country at peace. You 
mistaken, however, in your belief that the money for pre- 
neredness should be obtained by cutting down other expenses, 
which in themselves are entirely legitimate. There is ample 
aith in the United States that can be tuxed to pay for the in- 


ed cost of the Army and Navy. Personally I am in fave 
obtaining such sums as are necessary for this purpose by 
raising the rate of taxation on incomes, by an inheritance tax, 
and, if possible, a tax on the profits of the manufacturers of 


nunitions, When these new revenues are available I inter 


} 


i 


to vote for ample appropriations not only for national defense 


but also to make it possible for every department of this 


creat 
freat 


Government to perform its proper functions.” 


REPLY TO MEMORIAL BY ARIZONA STATE ROARD 0! > 


Mr. Joun F. MEYERs, 
Secretary Arizona State Board of Trade, 


Tucson, Ariz 


My Dear Mr. Meyers: I am ip receipt of your letter of recent 
date transmitting a memorial in favor of “a Navy second to 
none” and “an Army larger than any that could possibly be 
anded on our shores,” which was unanimously adopted at the 
recent meeting of the Arizona State Board of Trade. I am very 
lad to have this expression of the views of the Arizona State 


Board of Trade, and I heartily agree in the patriotic sentiments 


set forth in this resolution. As practical business men, however, 
the members of your organization are well aware that too high 
price can be paid for any service or commodity. Adequate 
»paredness for national defense will cost large sums of money, 
tnd it must be measured in terms of dollars. 


I doubt whether there is a member of your orga 


ition who 


joes not carry fire insurance on his home or who does not have 
life insurance for the benefit of his family. It is the universal 


ractice of all good business men to seek this form of personal 
wotection, but no sensible man spends all of his income in pay- 
ug fire and life insurance premiums. 


The great majority of the American people look upon expendl- 
tures for the Army and Navy as an insurance against the ruin 
hat would follow the defeat of this Nation in a great war. I 
find that, regardless of politics, the duly elected Representatives 
of the American people take this same sane view of the situa- 
tion, and they intend to act accordingly. 

We have not had a war with Great Britain for over a hundred 
ears, and most people believe that we are in no danger of an 
ttack from that source. For this reason there is very little 
cntiment in Congress in favor of the construction of a Navy 

cond to none. 
time of peace, otherwise called “ universal military service.” 
For this reason practically no sentiment could be found in Con- 
gress in favor of the continental army plan, and it has been 


abandoned, 


” 


Most people are opposed to conscription 


\ serious and, I believe, a successful effort will be made to 
federalize the militia to the extent permitted by the Constitu- 


? 


tion. There will be an increase in the Regular Army suflicient 


fo man our coast defenses and to provide for the garrisons that 
should be maintained at Panama, the Hawaiian Islands, and 


n the Philippines until we give up our jurisdiction over the 


last-named islands. There will be a substantial increase in the 
appropriations for the Navy, but not enough to make it “ second 


to none, 


In short, this Congress will adopt a military and 


naval policy that will be satisfactory neither to the radical 
advocates of preparedness nor to the extreme pacifists, but 
which will meet with the approval of the great majority of the 


American people. 


I have no doubt of the sincerity of the members present when 
they adopted the final paragraph of the resolution describing 
your organization as the “ vuice of Arizona.” I must advise 
you, however, that 1 have received a very large number of com- 
munications in opposition to preparedness from professionai 
men, bankers, farmers, workmen, and other persons repre- 
senting all walks of life in Arizona. Since there is such a great 
(diversity of opinion as to what ought to be done in behalf of 


national defense, I have reached the conclusion that it fs my 


| the shiftless, and poorest cla 


duty to carefully c 
our Military and N 
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These people have been told of the great possibilities of this | 
country, and when they are at liberty to take passage from their | 
own country and try new fields of labor, because of the devasta- | 
tion and ruin of thelr own country, they will take advantage 
of the opportunity. I have no objection to admitting good people 
into our country, but we must look to it when we make our laws 
that they are so constructed as to prevent the admission of the 
vicious class, who will not and can not assimilate with our 
institutions and become a body part of this the greatest country 
on the face of the earth. 

It will be argued by some that the adherents of restricted 
immigration are not consistent because, as they say, we our- 
selves are immigrants. This I deny. We should be considered, 
and are in the true sense discoverers, and, as such, have built 
up and made possible the United States of America, which is 
to-day the greatest, the richest, and most powerful nation in 
the world and inhibited by the most progressive, the most in- 
dustrious, the mest moral, and the most God-fearing people 
existing in all the earth. 

The bone of contention in this bill is not the head tax, but the 
literacy test, which, to my mind, is the redeeming feature of the 
proposed legislation and which, by all means, should be enacted 
into law, and must be before we may feel safe from interference 
with our institutions, with our labor problems, and, in a great 
measure, our homes and firesides. 

Shall we invite a mature person who can not speak or under- 
stand our language to come to us and assist us in the financial 
development and moral and religious uplift of our country? Of 
what use could they be to us in building up our churches and 
our schools, vur military and civil institutions? None on earth. 
Then why and under what pretense can any Member of this 
body defend his attitude when he proposes by his vote to open 
the doors of the country to the ignorant, vicious, lazy, and pauper 
element, which, I fear, we will have unless we proceed before 
the end of the European war to enact a law which will pre- 
vent this movement. I feel proud that the South, as a section, 
has never invited indiscriminate immigration, for by her refusal 
and constant care along these lines we have left the nearest a 
pure Anglo-Saxon blood in our whole country. I trust it will 
always remain so, and though our growth numerically and finan- 
cially may not keep pace with some other sections we will be 
on a safe basis and, upon the whole, we will be happy, with noth- 
ing to molest or make us afraid. This is substantially the same 
bill as was reported and passed the House while I was a mem- 
ber of the Immigration Committee, and I am heartily in favor of 
its passage. 

I am sure I represent the sentiment of a very large majority 
of all classes of the people of the South in insisting upon re- 
stricted immigration. I know I represent the wishes of the 
people of my district and of the State of Georgia, which is re- 
garded by all as the Empire State of the South, and I believe 
the Empire State of this Union, because within her borders is 
enough gold to purchase the fields of California, within her bor- 
ders is enough marble to supply building material for this Gov- 
ernment, within her borders is enough coal to supply the de- 
mands of her Commonwealth, within her borders is enough water 
to run the machinery of this great age, within her borders are 
as true-hearted men as the world ever knew, and within her 
borders are as pure women as God ever let live. 
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Militia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ROLLIN B. SANFORD, 


OF NEW 


HON. 


In tne Hovse ov Represenratives. 
Tuesday, March 21, 1916. 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, the legislature of the State of 
New York has pending before it a bill which is likely soon to 
become a law providing a system for the people of that State 
of universal compulsory military training. I do not claim that 
ny State is more patriotic than other States of this Union, but 
I do claim that the pecple of that State are fully alive to their 
obligations to this Government. In taking the proposed action 
they will not be adopting a new institution. The principle of 
compulsory universal training was recognized and practiced 
by all of the original Thirteen Colonies. The first constitution 
of the State of New York, adopted in 1777, emphasized the duty 
every man who enjoys the protection of society to be pre- 
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pared and willing to defend it. Washington declared this obli 
gation to be the main pillar of a free government and held that 
every man of proper age and ability was “ firmly bound by tly 
social compact to perform personally his proportion of militar 
duty for the defense of the State.” 

The real strength of this Government is in the militia of t] 
Constitution, the militia which the founders of the Repub! 


well understood to mean all men of fighting age. Upon th: 
militia they imposed compulsory training, but the traini: 
days were few and far between and finally were neglect: 


altogether. 

All of the armies of continental Europe io-day are organiz: 
on the theory of universal training copied after the syst 
that the American colonists practiced under their militia law 

It may not be an unneutral act to acknowledge that no nati: 
ever had a finer motto than that which is literally translat 
“T serve.” A nation that relies on the political philosophy t! 
writes into the military law the principle of all for one 
one for all, can not easily be crushed. 

England’s voluntary system has broken down under the tes 
In 1911 Lord Roberts warned the English people of the we: 
ness of the yountary system in the following language: 


The requirements of our defense either at home or abroad can 2 
be met in any possible way under the volunteer system. Nothi 
short of universal service will give us the strength we need, and t 
only question to consider is, in what form the principle of univers 
service can be best adopted to our complex requirements. 


But England clung to her voluntary system with her “ firs 
shock” or “nucleus” army, and now with that army pra 
tically wiped out and with all her strong men gone, the marri« 
cowards are quarreling with the single cowards as to who wi 
enlist and train. 

The statesmen who doubtless were applauded when the) 
opposed universal training in England in 1911 are wiser to-day 

The bill before us continues the voluntary system in the fac 
of England’s horrible example. Every line of the bill places 
the obligation squarely on the patriotic as if lack of patriotisn 
were a virtue to be protected. 

The following address recently delivered by the adjutant 
general of the State of New York, Hon. Louis W. Stotesbury 
shows clearly that there is nothing essentially American in thi 
voluntary system. ‘ 


ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS W. STOTESBURY, ADJUTANT GENERAL 
NATIONAL GUARD OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, the object of civil gover 
ment can not be better expressed than in the words of our Constit: 
tion, “To establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide f 
the common wefense, promote the general welfare, and secure th 
blessings of liberty.’ 

Of these objects, that upon which the strength and stability of ¢) 
whole structure depends is the common defense. 

From the beginning of our history provision for the common defe: 
has been an impelling motive in the development of our government 
system. 

The first union among any of the Colonies—that formed in 164 
between Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, know 
as “the United Colonies of New England ’’—was for common defen 
against the Indians and to resist the claims and encroachments of t! 
Dutch. 

After the Declaration of Independence and the establishment of 
central government under the confederation, provision for the comm 
defense was formally declared in the articles of confederation as t 
primary object of that firm league of friendship. 

The weakness of the common defense during the confederation w 
abundantly manifest. It was said that Congress had the power 
declare anything, but could actually do nothing. They were auth 
ized to contract debts, but 13 independent legislatures, according 
their own convenience, granted or withheld the means which were 
enable the General Government to pay them. Congress might decla 
war and determine what number of troops were necessary to carry 
on, but could not raise a single soldier. They had only the power 
agree upon the number of land forces, and to make requisitions up: 
each State for its quota, in proportion to the number of white inha! 
tants of such State. 

The experience of the whole country during the Revolutionary W 
demonstrated the utter inadequacy and impropriety of such a syst: 
of requisition. It was equally at war with economy, efficiency, a: 
safety. 

It Twas not surprising that Washington should write as he did t 
Member of Congress: , 

“You talk, my good sir, of employing influence to appease t! 
present tumuits in Massachusetts. * * * But influence is no 
Government. Let us have a Government by which our lives, liberti: 
and properties will be secured, or let us know the worst at once.” 

To devise a new plan which would give strength and authority to t! 
Central Government, consistency, stability, and dignity to the Unio 
was the great problem of the time, and when there was finally sub 
tuted for the loose and unsatisfactory confederation of the States : 
real union of the people of the United States as one Nation, under t! 
Constitution, provision for the common defense was declared in th 
enacting clause tu be one of the express peonone for which “ this Con 
stitution for the United States of America ’ was ordained and esta! 
lished. 

No provisions of the Constitution were the subject of more carcf 
deliberation than those by which there were finally committed to th 
General Government the abundant powers and authority for providins 
the means of common defense. 

By the powers conferred upon the Congress, and the prohibitio: 
enjoined against the keeping cf “ troops or ships of war” by the States, 
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the responsibility, as well as the obligation of providit for ¢t 
won defense, was placed upon the Federal Governme 
In pursuance of this object the Congress was wer— 
fo lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, ses: t 
debts and provide for the com femse at x 
United States. * * © 
To raise and supportarmies. * * * 
fo provide and maintain a navy 
to provide for calling forth the militia to ex f 
I n, suppress insurrections, and repel vasions 
fo provide for organizing, arming I iplir ! 
for governing such part of them ! nployed i 
the Umited States reserving to the 3. respectively, th mp 
of the officers and the authority of trainiug the militia 
discipline prescribed by Congress. 
* a * * * 
fo make all taws which shall be necessary an: pr 
into execution the foregoing powers.” * * * 
lwo distinct and independent fields of action at j a 
powers conferred upon the Congress in resp to t land 1 
the United States. The one :s to ra and sunpert armies 
limitation upon the number to be raised, the pt ses for \ 
may be used, or the manner in which it is to be supported, s 
the appropriation for its support is limited to two years, whi 
col ssional term. This gives the virtual control of the Arm 
people. The other is the provision for organizing, arming, 
ciplining the militia, with a limitation upon the governing 
the militia in time of peace, the appointment of its offi 
uses for which it may be called out 
A regular standing Army of professional soldiers in suffi 


rs, enlisted for a long period of time, and 
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cost of such an army, even assuming that the men w 
sufficient numbers for such an 














prot itive 

There has always been a prejudice in this country against : irg 
standing army, aad the people more readily stand for tl ‘xpense ¢ 
such an organization than they would for the iple of maintaining 
a body of professional soldiers sufficiently to provide fe th 
common defense. 

The pre judice against a standing army existed during the Revolution, 
ind has been dilige ntly kept up to this dity lt is due in large ; 
to the failure to disting ruish between tl hireling yf a despo a 

ny of citizens cre ated by the representati\ free peop! 

Under our system Regulars, Voluntecrs i suardsn a 
come from the same common stock—are derived from the sam re 

But even though it were possible to overcome all those practic: 
ol tions and popular prejudices against a Regular Army, ens 
ot the Nation should not, nor was it intended, to rest ) rf 

paid military force 

The great strength of the Republic was intended under the Cons 
tution, and 1t must be made to rest, if we are to be true to our national 
spirit, upon the well-trained arms of its citizens, organized into one 
vast National Guard. every man of which, when he attains the high 
privilege of citizenship, and even before, is taught the practical lessons 
of military obligation, training, and discipline, a system under which 
perscnal interests, family affairs, wealth, business, position, and fety 
‘laims are all subordinated to the call of the common country. 

When Congress, under the Constitution, was given power to provide 
for the organization, arming, and disciplining of th litia, it con- 
templated a system of universal compulsary ser Th wort 
‘militia was not defined in the Constitution. Its meaning w wel 
understood. The framers of the Constitution knew what it rl 
to. It did not mean the male citizenship between the ages of al 
15, or any other particular age, nor did it mean the arms-bearing 
population or “the little armies of the serveral States,” as is so 
often referred to in present-day discussions. What it did mean and 
was intended to include was “every man able to serve,” “all y are 
capable of bearing arms,” “the entire male population,’ limited only 
by the necessities of the common country and subject to such exemp- 
tions only as public convenience or experience might dictate, vhen 
the character of one’s service in a civil capacity might be deemed of 
greater value to the State than his service in arms. 

This was no new political maxim. Personal service of all members 
of the community for the defense of the State is enforceable under all 
forms of society. It has been practiced in all ages of the worl All 
the Colonies before the Declaration oi Independence had compulsory 
service. It was well understood by the framers of our Constitution, 
It had been used just before the adoption of the Constitution in 
establishing our independence 

Washington declared this obligation to be the main p r of 
government, and held that every man of proper age and ability 
vas “firmly bound by the social compact to perform persona! 
proportion of military duty for the detense of the State.” 

The first constitution of the State of New York, adopted in 1777, 
in its provisions relative to the militia, began with the declaration, “ It 
is the duty of every man who enjoys the protection of society to be 
prepared and willing to defend it.” 

Instead of providing some form of universal service, such was 
contemplated by the Constitution, Congress provided only for the en- 
roliment of the “able-bodied male citizens of the respective States ”’ 


between the ages of 18 and 45; and even in that respect 


age of 45, 


It did recognize the obligation of the citizen to prepare himself 
service by requiring that every citizen enrolled should provide himself 
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pressly delegated such authority to the several States 
only that the militia should be organized into 
regiments, 
provide. In respect to the discipline, while Congress had e 


u provide continuous training for one or more years or fo 
or int 





Which had grown up under the confederation and left it t 
tion of the sever: 

Ney York State ‘the legislature provided for three so-calle 
eich year-——twice by company once by regiment, 
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Tt is the most democratic system that conld possibly be devised. 
Under such a system none can complain. All are treated alike; all are 
required to render the same sort of service, to submit fo the same 
System of disciplin Nothing so much increases the spirit of loyalty 
and patriotism as service To make every citizen feel that he tndi- 
vidually is part of the defensive force of the country would make him 
justly proud: the physical and mental training and discipline and 


practical instruction which is part of the education of a soldier to-day 
would make him a more valuable citizen in every way. and the time 
pent in his military service would be returned to him manifold in 
Increase of efficiency and ability for sustained and disciplined effort 
n all his subsequent career. 

Such a system early inculcates the more trying duties which devolve 
it times upon free men, and these duties become a matter of course. 
It is the only system under which a real national spirit can be en- 
gendered and impressed npon the heart of every citizen. 

The first step in any system of compulsory training or service is an 
enrollment. Before the force can be organized, trained, educated, or 
utilized it must be ascertained of what it consists. That Is a mere 
inventory to ascertain the Nation’s military asset. If compuision is 
to be applied at all or to any extent, it must be based upon an en- 
rolilment, and an enrollment may as well include all citizens between 
the ages of 12 and 64 as between the ages of 18 and 45. 

It is as easy to make an enrollment of all of our male citizens as of 
any particular part of them. 

When it comes to the application of the system, compulsory military 
training without arms between the ages of 12 and 15 may be deemed 
advisable—the teaching between those years of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying our military service, patriotism, punctuality, dili- 
gence, obedience, courtesy, and the obligations to duty. 

Retween the ages of 15 and 18 may he taught the principles of drill 
ind hygiene and the knowledge of the rifle. Actual military drill it 
may be found expedient to confine to ages between 18 and 21. These 
are all details, to be worked out according to the best information and 
judgment obtainable. Kut universal service, as the obligation of the 
citizen, is at the foundation of the system. 

In addition to this system of universal training and education, which 
is to make a man able and prepared to serve his country tn time of 
need, we must have a Regular Army of sufficient numbers to adequatety 
garrison the coast defenses of continental United States and our over- 
sea possessions—a sufficient mobite army maintained at all times and 
ready upon the call of the President for internal disorders, sufficient 
to meet any immediate conringency, and providing in addition a suffi 
elent namber of officers and noncommissioned officers to conduct the 
training ard instruction of our other forces, whatever they may be. 

We have said nothing as yet of the part to be taken by the Nationa! 
Guard. the only present existing organized forces outside of the Regu- 
jar Army. It ts doubtful that we will be able to secure at once a 
Regular Army sufficientiv large to meet present requirements. It ts 
necessary that the existing organization of the National Goard be 
placed tn a situation, threugh appropriate legislation, to be atilized 
to the fullest extent as a national force. That they are not at this 
time capable of being so utilized ts not due to any disposition on the 
part of the States or on the part of the organizations themselves to 
withhold such service, but whol y through the defects in the militia 
law and the general lack of training and the inefficiency which are the 
resnit of such defects, 

The probiem to be solved fn respect to the National Guard Is the pre- 
cise manner In which the Nationa! Guard can be made avaliable as a 
national force consistent with its present situation. 

It is an obstacle and hindrance to the recruiting and keeping up of the 
National Guard that it ts subject to use in civil disorders within the 
States In which the organizations are maintained, and yet with tne 
rrivilege of using these forces for State purposes removed there wouid 
~~ consideration to the States for continued maintenance of such 
a force 

The State of New York, for example, has invested in its armories 
used by the National Guard more than $26,000,000, and is spending 
each year between two ana three million dollars teward the malntenanve 
of its military forces, and the organizations could not be maintained 
under present conditions witheut such expenditure. It is unlikely that 
the Federal Government would undertake the full cost of maintaining 
the armories occupied by these organizations and supply them with 
military funds, beadquarters, allowance and other moneys which the 
States are now contributing to their support; but the Federal Govern- 
ment is at the present time contrituting largely in funds and property 
for the support of the National Guard organizations, In providing or 
affording the opportunity of porticipation In camps and maneuvers, 
in the establishment and maimtenance of rifle ranges, and the furnishing 
of equipment. 

It is proposed to remove the limitation upon the use of the Nationat 
Guard tp time of war beyond the territorial limits of the United States 
by providing a double form of enlistment by which the member of the 
guard at the time of his enlistment will undertake not only to perform 
his duties as a soldier in time of peace, according to the regulations gov 
erning the State forces, but will at the same time, in the event that th- 
President of the United States shall order the National Guard into active 
service because of war or tmminence thereof, agree to serve as a member 
of the National Guard in the service of the United States within or 
without the continental limits of the United States for the peried of two 
years, unless sooner discharged by order of the President of the United 
States, 

This form of enlistment, it is believed, will remove the limitation 
upon the service heretofore existing under the militia law, and justify 
the further support of the National Guard by the Federal Government. 

At the same time, it ts proposed by proper legisiation to exercise the 
right which is given to Congress, under the Constitution, to provide for 
the organization and discipline to a fuller extent than has heretofore 
been enforced, so as to make of the National Guard of the severa: 
Stares a truly unified and coordinated force. 

These are details which, with the concentration of thought and council 
devoted to the common purpose of making of the National Guard a reat 
national force, it will not be difficult to work out. 

But the most important feature of the whole scheme of national 
defense, and the one on which the success of any plan must depend, is 
this fer which your organization stands and which is set forth as the 
subject of this convention on the very first page of your calendar—that 
of universa: compulsory military training. 

Qur plan of national defense will be safe, our military 
if we can impress upon the heart of every youth in our land the fact 
that he Individuaily is part ef the defensive force of the Nation, and 
make him proud that he is truly a defender of the liberties of the coun- 
try and one of the guardians of our glorious Republic. 


olicy secure, 
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' : 
“ Let Us Take Every Preeaution Which Will in the Slightest 


Degree Assist in Keeping Us Out of that Awfal War in 
Europe.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRED A. BRITTEN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REprResENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address the House 
briefly on what I conceive to be a question of considerable im- 
portance which has grown out of the recent controversy in the 
Senate and in the House upon certain “ warning ” resolutions. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to discuss generally the 
resolutions which were introduced warning or requesting Ameri- 
can citizens to refrain at this time from travel on armed bel- 
ligerent ships excepting in so far as it is necessary to correci 
the mistaken impression that Members in the House who voted 
to table the McLemore resolution “stood by the President,” 
while those who voted against tabling this resolution “ were 

gainst the President.” 

First of all, let it be understood that the Gore resolution in the 
Senate and the McLemore resolution in the House were in them- 
selves distinctly undesirable, and could not have received a hand- 
ful of aflirmative votes without first being properly amended so 
as to constitute a simple advisory warning from a zone of 
danger while at the same time relinquishing no rights which 
any American citizen might have any place on earth. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 20, 1914, about three weeks after the 
terrible war now devastating Europe had started, the President 
issued a statement directed to “My fellow countrymen,” in 
which he stated: 

The United States must be nevtral in fact as well as tn name during 
these days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in thought 
as well as in action: must put a curb upon our sentimerts as well as 
upen as transaction that might be construed as a preference of one 
party to the strugule before another. My thought is for America. 

Those are fine words, Mr. Speaker, and I have tried to live 
up to them, but I could not fail to recognize in all subsequent 
controversies between Germany and the United States that our 
demands were strict and severe, while England's flagrant vio- 
lations of international law, her arbitrary confiscation of our 
mails to neutral countries, her thorough disregard of the rights 
of neutrals on the high seas, have only caused us to send notes 
of flexible mildness, each of which in turn has been politely 
ignored. 

Since the issuance of the President's statement it has been 
my pleasure to visit the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, and 
a great portion of China and Japan, and it was my firm inten- 
tion to voyage through tne Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, and 
the Atlantic Ocean back to God’s own country in a trip around 
the globe. 

But while in that far-away land of perpetual sunshine, I was 
forced to realize that a voyage through European waters must 
be fraught with danger from submarine and mine, irrespective 
of the character of ship we might travel upon, and it did not 
take me long te conclude that the best interests of my country 
lay in a complete aveidance of the danger zone, and we returned 
to the United States over the broad Pacific without having 
finished our contemplated travels. 

I am sure that no one will say that we (I was accompanied by 
Mrs. Britten) did not have every legal right under international 
law and custem to negotiate our voyage as intended, and am 
equally certain that every Member in this House will agree 
with me that my decision not to tempt danger for the sake of a 
little temporary pleasure was the sensible course to pursue, and 
after all, if common sense were displayed, there would be no 
necessity for all this wasted time in both branches of Congress 
over the matter of a simple warning to American citizens who 
might be foolish enough to court fate during these days when 
“men’s souls are being tried” to their utmost. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no disputing the fact that rights of 
neutrals on the high seas are clearly defined by the principles 
of international law, but when you realize that Great Britain, 
Germany. Austria, and Italy have repeatedly violated or modified 
recognized principles as an exigency of the present war, «ue 
to the appearance of submarines, mines, ..croplanes, and Zeppe- 
lins, or to the necessity of an existing condition, it surely is the 
moral and patriotic duty of American citizens to refrain from 
traveling on armed belligerent merchant ships. 











\s a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, I have 
tehed the European war most earnestly, and you may rest 
assured that as I was one of the 37 out of more than 400 
Members of this House who voted against the President’s 
Mexican war resolution, nearly two years ago, so I will surely 
he one of those who would vote against a war with any of the 
European belligerents, without first being unquestionably sat- 
isfied that the honor of my country was at stake or that my 
flag had been degraded. 

The American people desire no war over a technicality, nor 
will the Congress be stampeded into one in defense of a citizen 
who deliberately endangers the welfare and peace of his coun- 
try by recklessly insisting upon the exercise of a “doubtful 
legal right.” 

And yet if war must come, can any sane individual doubt 
that we all will stand by the President of the United States, 
this is no partisan question? Mr. Wilson is not the President 
of the Democratic Party. He is the President of the entire 
American people. He is our President and should receive our 
sympathies and support regardless of political affiliations when 
we ean conscientiously give same, and yet, let us not forget 
that Mr. Wilson is only the President, and, as such, it should 
be his sincere desire to carry out the mandate of the American 
people. 

Sinee practically every Member who spoke on the McLemore 
resolution has indicated a preference that a plain resolution 
warning our citizens from travel on armed belligerent ships 
could not possibly be objectionable, it must therefore be the 
eonsensus of opinion of the great American masses that its 
reflection in Congress is true, and there could be no good reason 
for withholding same, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think it will take long to prove to 
the complete satisfaction of anyone who is not biased, or whose 
opinion is not completely swayed by sentiment for or against 
sone of the warring powers, that neither the President nor 
the people obtained their desires for a direct vote on a “ warn- 
ng resolution.” 

I do not mean to be discourteous or offensive to the Members 
vho concocted that parliamentary trick for a special gag rule 
that prevented the “full discussion” suggested by the Presi- 
dent, but I woule be untrue to my convictions if I had voted 
to lay the resolution on the table, and by so doing “ straddle” 

momentous question. I could then go to all my constituents 
and say that no direct vote on the resolution was taken, and 
therefore their views were my views irrespective of the truth 
in the matter. The resolution should have been amended and 
considered on its merits. 

This is no time for politics, Mr. Speaker. It is a time for 
honest patriotism and loyal Americanism irrespective of party 
affiliation, 

Let us follow the trend of diplomatic correspondence between 
our country and Germany for the past couple of months and 
then frankly conclude whether or not we would be justified in 
holding Germany to a “strict account” in order to maintain a 
“doubtful right.” 

Let us remember that this entire controversy was forced upon 
Congress by the President and that he wished an honest opin- 
ion. My personal views in the matter are governed entirely by 
the facts presented by the State Department and my knowledge 
of naval warfare, and I hope to see my country enjoy the fruits 
of a strict neutrality. 

Mr. Speaker, it was as late as January 18 of this year that 
Secretary Lansing wrote foreign Governments the following 
most interesting letter: 

Prior to the 
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ear 1915 belligerent operations against cnemy com- 
merce on the high seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy 
armaments. In these conditions international law appeared to permit 
a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive purposes without 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right seems 
to have been predicated on the superior defcusive strength of ships of 
war, and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the 
fact that it could not be used effectively in offense against enemy 
naval vessels, while it could defend the merchantmen against the 
generally inferior armaments of ptratical ships and privateers. 
POWERLESS IN DEFENSE. 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for 
offense against the submarine. 


You will note, Mr. Speaker, that the President and Seerctary 
Lansing agree that even a small-caliber gun would make a mer- 
chantman strong enough to destroy a submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 


quently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground of a 
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destructive engines of war. The status of a nation determines 
the status of its ships, and a merchant ship of a country at war 
equipped for destructive purposes must be regarded as an im- 
plement of war. 


Mr. Speaker, let us take a concrete example in order to estab- 
‘ish the rights of a neutral traveling on an armed belligerent 
ship. Suppose we were at war with Japan, and one of that coun- 
try’s great fast liners loaded with munitions was heading for 
Magdalena Bay, in a neutral country. Do you suppose that our 
submarines would refrain from torpedoing that ship because 
we had been informed that two of its passengers were Chinamen, 
citizens of a neutral Government? Do you suppose that one 
of our few submarines would lay itself open to positive destruc- 
tion by first communicating with the merchant ship tn order 
to ascertain its armament and list of passengers? And yet this 
is the very dangerous precedent our President is aiming to 
establish. 

It tukes a submarine from two to six minutes to submerge, 
depending upon the condition of its deek, and when totally 
submerged is completely useless in offensive or defensive. It 

1ust have at least its periscope above water in order to see its 
arget. It is unwieldy and slow of operation, the entire boat 
having to be pointed directly at the target before launching 
: torpedo. Thus a small rapid-fire gun on a merchantman could 
destroy a submarine as effectively as could a battleship. 

Should our Navy, which the President says is fourth among 
the great navies of the world, ever be wiped off the seas, it might 
be necessary for us to depend entirely wpon the submarine for 
defense. Let us not withhold from any European belligerent 
2 right which may some day very properly be the straw on which 
would float or sink our national honor. 

“My thought is for America.” Let us take every precaution 
vhich will in the slightest degree assist in keeping us out of 
that awful war in Europe. 





Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 
OF TENNBESSEB, 
in vee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, Marck 16, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration 
means the restoration of a Republican tariff duty on foreign or 
imported sugar, protection to an important American industry, 
sufeguarding the interests of the cane-sugar industry in Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Porto Rieo, the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, 
and the beet-sugar farmers and mills in 16 States of the Ameri- 
ean Union. It means the Republicans in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress were right in opposing the provision in the Underwoud- 
Wilson bill placing foreign or imported sugar on the free list, 
and that President Wilson was wrong in approving such an un- 
wise measure. The pending bill is a confession, an admission 
to the people of the United States that the party in power, on 
account of a depleted Treasury, is forced to repudiate its record 
and undo in part some of the destructive work contained in the 
un-American tariff law, which will be repealed by a Republican 
administration and Congress after the 4th of next March. 
This action comes after a partial reduction in the tariff on sugar, 
during which invested millions in Louisiana were wiped out, 
sugar mills dismantled, abandoned, or transferred to the West 
Indies, thousands of acres of sugar lands given up in the South, 
and 12 prosperous beet-sugar mills In the Western States closed, 
and a desirable local market for the farmers” beet crop destroyed. 

This is not the whole story. The records of the Treasury De- 
partment show that we lest in customs duties during 1914 
$16,824,481 and in 1915 $16,606,075, or a total of $33,430,556. 
This sum represents the loss sustained by the people—the tax- 
payers of the United States—on account of a reduction of 25 
per cent of the duty on imported sugar. It represents a great 
loss to the Treasury of the United States in a time of financial 
stress and a great gain for the coffers of the sugar refiners 
who supply the foreign or imported sugar sold in this country. 
The very companies and men who have been successfully prose- 
cuted by our Government for frauds in false and dishonest 
weights and crooked methods in connection with imported 
sugar; who have paid the present administration countless thou- 
sands of dollars for cheating and defrauding the Government; 
have been the beneficiaries of the first cut or reduction in the 
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tariff on sugar. Under this Democratic law they are favored 
in 24 months to the extent of $33,430,556. They were relieved 
of the payment of this amount of taxes and the Treasury of the 
United States deprived of the same, which was badly needed ty 
meet the necessary and legitimate expenses of the Government 

If Congress fails or refuses to pass the pending bill, it will 
mean an additional annual gift of more than $50,000,000 to the 
same Sugar Refining Trust and a shameful rubbery of the Amer- 
ican people—a transfer of this amount from the vaults of the 
Treasury to the pockets of the men who seek to destroy a great 
American industry seattered through 18 States and in our in 
sular possessions, which purchase annually goods and supplies 
to the value of $90,000,000 made in American mills by an ariny 
of our deserving mechanics and operatives. The men why 
served in this House during the last Congress remember 
campaign for free sugar, led by a representative of the sugar 
refiners, in the person of Francis C. Lowry, who now modestly 
offers us a new “gold brick” in proposing a so-called cv 
sumer’s tax of 1 cent on every pound of sugur used ip the Unite 
States. With the experience before us, Congress will act wisely 
and in the interest of the people and the Treasury Departinent 
by oppesing any proposition proposed by the Sugar Retiners 
Trust er anyone representing it. 

The Members of Congress were elected to look out for th« 
terests of the people and not the interests of the Refiners 
Trust. Ii they heed the advice of a trust which has virtual]; 
confessed its frauds against the Government of the United 
States, their constituents will elect men who will place the in 
terest of the people always above the interest of this trust 
For the benefit of the new Members of this House—those wh: 
did not serve in the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, 
when free-sugar legislation was under consideratiou—it will 
be well to briefly review the aetivities of Mr. Lowry in his 
previous campaign for free sugar and also his present campaign 
against the repeal ef the free-sugar clause of the Underwood 
bill, favoring in lieu thereof an internal-revenue tax upon all 
sugar consumed in this country. 

I will not dwell upon the history of his activities as secr 
tary of a mythical “ committee of wholesale grocers, forme! to 
assist in obtaining cheaper sugar for the consumers by a reciuc 
tion in the tariff duty.” How Mr. Lowry was “smoked out 
and compelled te admit that this so-called “ committee” was : 
mere creature of his imagination, and that the whole proposi 
tion was purely a scheme of the Federal Sugar Refining “o 
te secure free sugar, not in order that the refining intervst 
might reduce the price of sugar to the consumer, but that th: 
refiners might obtain a weapon with. which to kill their onl) 
competitor, the domestic beet-sugar industry, and thereby :( 
millions of dollars to their profits after they had obtainc: 
monopoly of the domestic sugar market. 

Mr. Lowry adopted a high-sounding phrase—“ cheaper suc 
for the consumer ”’—and our Democratic friends fell for it 
They were warned at the time that the only beneficiarie- 
sugar-tariff reduction would be the seaboard refiners of 
eign or imported raw sugar. They were warned that the r¢ 
finers would absorb all of any small reduction which might | 
made, and a large portion of the remission, if sugar were placet 
on the free list. We already had an illustration of what fre 
raw sugar would do for the refiners. 

In 1890 Congress placed imported sugar on the free list «and 
provided for a bounty on domestic sugar, but the refiners cid 
not reduce their price the full ameunt of the duty remitred. 
They reduced it a little over one-half the amount of the duty 
taken off, but under the free-sugar law, they steadily increased 
their margin between raw and refined from 72 cents per 100 
pounds in 1890, to $1.15 per hundred in 1893, the last complete 
year of free sugar. Thus instead ef the full benefit of the 
tariff reduction going to the consumer, as they argued then It 
would, and as Mr. Lowry now is arguing it will, the refiners 
absorbed 45 cents per hundred pounds, thereby increasing their 
margin by 64 per cent. As a result of free sugar, the Sugar 
Trust increased its dividends from 4 per cent to 214 per cent, 
and during the seven-year period of free sugar and the ad 
valorem duty which followed, this one corporation not only paid 
out $48,500,000 in dividends, but accumulated a surplus of 
$50,000,000, 

After sugar was returned to the dutiable list in 1894 the re- 
finers were compelled to reduce their average margin between 
raw and refined from $1.15 to 88 cents per humdired for that 
year, and the yearly average margin from 1895 te 1913 was 
84 cents per hundred pounds, 

During this iatter period the domestic beet-sugar industry 
had grown by leaps and bounds. From an annual production ot 
40,000 tons in 1897, the output had increased year by year until 
in 1913, when the Underwood bill was passed, the production 
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amounted to 733,401 tons. This sugar, produced mostly in Michi- 
gan and the Middle and Far West, was at first practically all 
locally consumed and did not come into competition with the 
product of the seaboard retiners except to deprive them of a 
long-haul market which heretofore had obtained. But as the 
beet-sugar industry began to grow with such rapid pace pro- 
duction in the Western States exceeded local consumption, and 
the beet-sugar manufacturers had to look for new markets for 
the sale of their product. They gradually began to encroach 
on the territory which the seaboard refiners considered their 
“ exclusive own,” beet sugar underselling the refiners’ product 
from 10 to 60 cents a hundred pounds; and whereas a few 
vears ago refined cane sugar had a complete monopoly of the 
markets east of Chicago, to-day the refiners have to meet beet- 
sugar competition in all Eastern States—from Maine to Florida. 

Realizing that by stifling this competition the refiners would 
add millions of dollars annually to their profits, Mr. Lowry, as 
general spokesman, started a propaganda for the removal of 
the import duty on sugar, knowing that this would place in the 
refiners’ hands a means by which they could destroy the do- 
mestic beet-sugar industry at will. One of the main advan- 
tages to the refiners of the retention of the free-sugar clause 
and the imposition of a consumption tax on all sugar consumed 
lies in the fact that under such a proposition the beet-sugar 
manufacturer would still be compelled to pay the same price as 
he is paying to-day for his raw product—sugar beets—while the 
refiners could, under free sugar, purchase their raw product at 
a reduction in price of practically 1 cent a pound, thus giving 
the refiners the opportunity, when they desired, to reduce the 
price of their product below the cost of production of domestic 
beet sugar and consequently drive the domestic industry out of 
business. Then, having a monopoly of the domestic market, 
they would be at liberty to regulate the price of sugar at will. 

When the Underwood tariff bill was under discussion solemn 
warning was given to our Democratic friends that if they passed 
the bill reducing the sugar tariff 25 per cent to take effect March 
1, 1914, and automatically placing sugar on the free list on May 
1, 1916, they would play into the hands of the seaboard sugar 
refiners; that the refiners would absorb the reduction; and that, 
except possibly for a short period, the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer would not be lowered, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Lowry claimed that the full amount of the reduction would be 
reflected in the retail price of sugar. 

Our Democratie friends may have been sincere in believing 
that a 25 per cent reduction in the sugar tariff and the placing 
of sugar on the free list would benefit the consumer. I will at 
ieast give them the benefit of the doubt; but if they will analyze 
the results of the sugar clause of the Underwood bill as far as 
it affects the price of sugar it will open their eyes to the fact 
that they were duped by the refiners for having secured a 25 

‘+r cent reduction in the import duty, the refiners lost interest 
[ the consumer and began pocketing the reduction. 

For a few weeks after the 25 per cent reduction became effect- 
ive the refiners slightly reduced the wholesale price of refined 
sugar, but not enough to reflect in the retail price to the con- 
sumer. Then, as predicted, the refiners began marking up the 
price of sugar and for several months previous to the outbreak 
of war in Europe the price of sugar was higher than it had 
been for several months prior to March 1, 1914, when the 25 per 
cent reduction became effective. The refiners absorbed 78 per 
cent of the reduction, and the consumer did not receive any 
benefit whatever. 

The European war has disrupted the sugar market to such 
an extent as to make it impossible fairly to compare the condi- 
tions as they exist to-day with those prevailing before the pas- 
sage of the Underwood bill. But we had 22 weeks of the opera- 
tion of the 25 per cent reduction under norma! conditions, and a 
tomparison of the average price of sugar during this period, 
with the period immediately preceding the passage of this meas- 
ure, throws considerable light on the effect of the reduction upon 
the price of sugar to the consumer and the profits of the seaboard 
sugar refiners. 

For instance, for a period of nine weeks prior to the passage 
of the Wnderwood bill, the average New York wholesale price 
of raw sugar, duty paid, was $3.373 per hundred pounds. The 
average New York wholesale price of refined sugar during this 
period was $3.92 per hundred, the average refiners’ margin be- 
ing 54.7 cents per hundred. 

The 25 per cent reduction in the sugar tariff, which amounted 
to 33.7 cents per hundred on Cuban 96° centrifugals, became ef- 
fective March 1, 1914. 

Taking the average price of raw and refined sugar from this 
date to the outbreak of war in Europe, we find that the average 
New York wholesale price of raw sugar, duty paid, was $3.164 
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per hundred, as against an average price of $3.373 per hundre 
during the nine weeks preceding the tariff reduction. On th 
other hand, the average New York wholesale price ‘efin 
sugar during the latter period was $3.975 per hundred, ns agai 
an average of $3.92 for the former period, t 
their margin from 54.7 cents to 81.1 cen 
In other words, the refiners purchased thei: 
20.9 cents per hundred cheaper than i 
reduction became effective, and yet they increase 
price of the refined product 5.5 cents per hu reby 
creasing their profits 26.4 cents per hundred, or 78 per cent 
the 25 per cent tariff reduction. 

Let us see what this probably would mean to the New Yo 
refiners in the way of profits. During the 22-week interin 
between the date of the reduction and the outbres 
their total meltings, according to Willett & Gray, amounted to 
1,370,880 short tons. Applying this 26.4 cents per hundred 
pounds increase in profits to their meltings, we see that throu 
the 25 per cent reduction they were able to add during th 
period of 22 weeks $7,238,246 to their net profits, and the cor 
sumer received no benefit at all from the reduction 

In answer to this statement, the refiners probably would s: 
that the average margin between raw and refined sugar during 
the 9 weeks prior to the tariff reduction was abnormally | 
which I concede, but the refiners were making some profit ¢ 
on the 54.7-cent margin, which more than covered their operat 
ing expenses, and so the increase in the margin referred to r 
resented net profit to the refiners. 

I am well aware that the refiners claim the averag 
necessary to come out even is in the neighborhood of 68 
per hundred pounds, but every one believes this to be entir 
too high. A fair estimate of the actual expense of refi: 
would be 50 cents a hundred instead of 63 cents. 
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kK OF War 


So much for the effect of the 25 per cent tariff reduction up 
to the time of the outbreak of the war. 

What the refiners have been doing to their friend t} 
consumers,” since the outbreak of war is even more astounding 


than their manipulations of the sugar market before the 
began. 

During the week ending October 29, 1914, their margin b 
tween raw and refined amounted to $1.84 per hundred, 

2 cents a pound, while the general average of thelr margin fro 
the date of the outbreak of war, August 1, 1914, to Decembe: 
30, 1915, was 94.5 cents per hundred pounds. How much add 
tional profit this has meant to the refiners it is impossible to 
say, but that they have reaped many millions of dollars goe 
without saving. 

The passage of the Underwood bill brought about the sity 
tion for which Mr. Lowry had been working for years. It en 
abled the refiners to increase their profits under the 25 per 
cent reduction and upon the free-sugar clause becoming effec 
tive, would place in their hands a weapon with which to destro 
the domestic sugar-beet industry. 

The prospect of free sugar in 1916 had a demoralizing effect 
upon the domestic beet-sugar industry. Not only did the beet 
sugar companies realize that they could not compete with th 
echeap-labor foreign product, but the banks through which th 
companies had financed their sugar campaigns were not di 
posed to advance funds under these conditions, and conse 
quently 13 domestic beet-sugar factories closed their doors 
and had net the European war occurred, it is safe to assume 
that many more of these immense industrial plants would hav 
gone to the wall. The industry only was temporarily saved by 
war conditions shutting off the large sugur exports of conti 
nental Europe and thus maintaining a price for sugar wv 
would enable the industry to exist as long as these cond 
last. 

Due largely to the passage of the [ nderwood tariff bill, a 
deficit was created in the Federal Treasury in the neighborhood 
of §100,000,000. During the first 16 months of the operation of 
the sugar schedule of this bill the loss in revenue from sugar 
imports alone amounted to twenty-six and a half millions of 4 
lars, or over one-fourth of the total deticit of the Treasury. TI 
loss was due solely to the 25 per cent reduction in the suga) 
tariff and not because of a reduction in our sugar imports 
the imports during the first 16 months’ operation of the Under 
wood tariff sugar schedule exceeded the Imports during a cor 
responding period of the previous year by nearly 1,000,000,000 
pounds. 

Realizing that the loss of an additional thirty or forty millions 
of dollars in sugar duties under free sugar would place the 
Government in an even more embarrassing position than it find 
itself at the present time, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the President recommended to Congress that the present rate 
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of duty on sugar be retained, and the sentiment among both 
parties in Congress and among the public generally favored this 
action, The people had not been able to purchase their sugar 
any cheaper under the tariff reduction-—-in fact, the price had 


nereased—and the Government was losing millions of dollars 


through the reduction in sugar duties. And so under free sugar 
the people had nothing to gain and everything to lose. 
That the seaboard refiners were pieased with the free-sugar 


clause of the Democratic tariff bill goes without saying. There 
was great rejoicing over the fact that they had accomplished a 
purpose for which they had been working for years. But a wet 
blanket was thrown over their enthusiasm when the Democratic 
Party, realizing its mistake in placing sugar on the free list, de- 
cided to repeal the free-sugar clause and allow the duty to stand 
as it is. Undaunted, however, Mr. Lowry de — a scheme by 
which he could throttle the domestic beet-sugar competition 
under the subtle guise of a consumption tax. 

He first importuned Members of Congress to allow the free- 
sugar clause of the Underwood bill to remain on the statute 
hooks, and in lieu of the revenues which the Government would 
lose thereby, to impose an internal revenue tax of approximately 
1! cent per pound on all sugar consumed, whether of domestic, 
insular, or foreign origin. 

When method of importuning seemed to 
success he next cajoled, then threatened, 
bers with political annihilation if they did not grant his wishes. 

Mr. Lowry paints a roseate picture, showing how much bet- 
er off the Government and the people would be with the im- 
port duty on sugar removed and a consumption or direct tax 
on all sugars imposed in-its place. 

ile still clings to the subterfuge that he and the other 
honrd refiners have the interest of the public at heart. But 
his pur is clear to those who know his methods, even though 
ihat purpose is masquerading under a new cloak. To place 

ugar on the free list and impose a consumption tax on all sugar 
consumed would simply mean that the refiners would pay a 


his 


meet with no 
the Democratic Mem- 


sea- 


pose 


iux of 1 cent a pound on the refined-sugar product, but this 
iux would be offset by reason of the fact that under free sugar 


ihey would be purchasing their raw sugar for a cent a pound 
cheaper. In the case of the beet-sugar manufacturers the 
l-cent per pound consumption tax would be added to their cost 


of manufacture, without any reduction in the cost of their raw 
material. This would give the refiners the same opportunity 
of killing off their domestic competitors as would the simple 
retention of the free-sugar clause. 

As stated before, domestic beet sugar undersells refined cane 
‘from 10 to 60 cents a hundred pounds. We may take 25 
general average of the price at which the entire 
beet-sugar crop is sold below the refiners’ price. On 
$62,800 tons of domestic beet sugar—the estimated production 


eents as a 


cdlomestic 


this campaigu—this would make a saving to the consumers 
of the country of over $4,000,000 in their sugar bills—a saving 
whieh they would not be able to take advantage of if a con- 


sumption tax were placed on the preduction of beet sugars, or 
if the industry were destroyed through placing sugar on the 
list. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the majority party in Congress realizes 
that the people of the country are dissatisfied with the present 
method of replacing indirect with direct taxation. Already 
have their voices been raised against this character of taxation, 
and we are informed through the press that the leaders of the 
Democratic Party are to heed their criticisms and repeal the 
siamp taxes and perhaps some others of these obnoxious taxes. 
I do not believe our friends on the other side of the House will 
follow the advice of the seaboard refiners and add further to 
the burdens of the people by placing a direct tax on sugar in 
lieu of the indirect tax levied on imports of foreign raw 
sugar, 

A glance at any of Mr. 
io the domestic 


free 


how 


Lowry’'s circulars disclosed his animus 
beet-sugar industry, and I have endeavored to 


point out the reason underlying this animus. 
I will not attempt te answer his many misstatements and 
erroneous deductions. I do not think my colleagues will be 


misled any more by either his figures or his arguments. 

I desire, however, to direct the attention of the House to an 
article which appeared in one of the New York daily papers on 
February 10, quoting Mr. Lowry’s circular concerning the 
‘War profits of ar companies.” In this circular Mr. 
Lowry gives a comparative tab le of prices of certain beet-sugar 
companies’ stock, Mr. Lowry’s table shows the price of pre- 
ferred and common stock of four beet-sugar aeaeaian March, 
1914, and February, 1916. 

The following is a copy of the 
have added another column, 


beet-sug 


table referred to, to which I 
showing the stock quotations of 


—— 


these companies in October, 1912, just prior to the presidential 
election which a the Democratic Party in national power, 
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March, |February 
1912. 1911. 1915,’ 
American Beet Sugar Co.: | Asked. | Lowry. Lowry 
PRUE. oo S so vitae Sis caettbesbesi estes 9%4tol100 3 3|) 65 5 
RIS, «Tu aaivn hs « ein We tads Stk. ethene ts 69;to 71% 20 
Great Western Sugar C 0.: 
NG Gituccuedaenavbananire inns teebe daw 108 | 1 1? 
GINS. Conse clsccancativeretenncosuces 18) to 85 45 14) 
Michigan Sugar Co.: ! 
ee Foe cai atuing ss but wndtinn | 10) 85 T 
CS To a tate atin nadine oeteniGan st | 85 35 ny 
Utah-Idatro Sugar Co., preferred. ............... | 112.8) 6. 50 12. 39 
Price of sagar, per pound...........-.....2...- 24.95 24.00 6.) 
1 Quotation of November 1. 2 Cents. 


Mr. Lowry contends that the beet-sugar 
chief beneficiaries of a sugar tariff. I can not acquiesce in this 
statement. I do concede that a protective tariff on sugar jene- 
fits the domestic beet-sugar manufacturers; in fact, they can 
not exist without some protection from the cheap labor product 
of tropical and Euronean countries. But the beet-sugar c¢om- 
panies are not the only beneficiaries of the sugar tariff: the 
sixty-odd thousand sugar-beet farmers are benefited by the 
maintenance of a high price for their beets and the consiimer 
is benefited by securing his sugar at a lower price during the 
time when domestic beet sugar comes into competition with the 
product of the seaboard refiners. 

Mr. Lowry is an adept in using figures and dates, 
some instances, while accurate in themselves, do 
fair comparison of conditions. 

The above-quoted table is a striking illustration of this 
For instance, he quotes the price of stock of four leading 


producers are the 


Whie} } 
Hot Wie ke 


mestic beet-sugar companies in March, 1914, when the 25 po: 
eent reduction in the tariff duties became effective. He co 
tends that the beet-sugar companies are making enorious 


profits by reason of the high price of sugar, due to war condi 
tions. To substantiate this Mr. Lowry quotes the pric 

stocks of these companies in February, 1916, showing 2 con- 
siderable increase in price above the quotations of March, i914. 

But had Mr. Lowry been fair in his comparison he would 
have included in his table the price of these stocks under hor 
mal conditions before the domestic industry was threatened 
with annihilation by the placing of sugar on the free list. 

A reference to the table will show that while at present the 
price of stocks of the beet-sugar companies is considerably in 
excess of the price in March, 1914, they are not appreci:bly 
higher, and, in fact, in some cases are lower than they were in 
October, 1912, when normal conditions prevailed. 

For instance, the price of preferred steck of the American 
Beet Sugar Co. in October, 1912, ranged from 964 to 100; in 
February, 1916, the preferred stock of this company was quoted 
at 95. Taking the common stock of this same company, we 
see that in October, 1912, it was quoted at 694 to 71%, while in 
February, 1916, it was quoted at 68. 

In October, 1912, preferred stock of the Great Western Sugar 
Co. was quoted at 108, and in February, 1916, it was quoted at 
112, an increase of but 4 points above the normal price. 

The most appreciable increase in these stocks is that of the 
common of the Great Western Sugar Co., which was quoted in 
October, 1912, at from 80 to 85, while in February, 1916, it 

vas quoted at 140. 

In the case of the Michigan Sugar Co., the price of preferred 
was quoted in October, 1912, at 100, and in February, 1916, it 
was quoted at the same figure. The common stock of this com- 
pany was quoted at 85 in October, 1912, and in February, 1916, 
at 102. 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. has retired all of its common stock 
since 1910, and the price of its preferred was quoted on Novem- 
ber 1, 0 at 12.80, while in February, 1916, it was quoted 
at 12.50 

It ar be observed, therefore, that while the price of the stock 
of these companies was beaten down in 1914, when the 2” per 
eent reduction ir the sugar tariff became effective, with the 


definite prospect of free sugar in 1916—which caused 13 of the 
beet-sugar factories to close their doors—the rise in the price 
of sugar by reason of the war in Europe sent the stocks back 
only to where they were in 1912; and the conclusion that the 
domestic heet-sugar companies have reaped untold millions of 
dollars because of war conditions and the prospect’of favorable 
Lowry basing an 


tariff changes is simply another 
argument on a false deduction, 


ease of Mr. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


JAMES B. ASWELL, 
Ix vos House or Representatives, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


Monday, March 27, 1916. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the ConcrEssionarL Recorp an editorial entitled 
“The case for the literacy test,” which appeared in the Un- 
popular Review for January, 1916, a magazine published by 
Henry Holt & Co., of New York City. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

THE CASE FOR TH LITERACY 

“When President Wilson vetoed the Burnett immigration bil! 
ast January, he gave as his principal reason his conviction 
that the literacy test which it contained was not wanted by the 
American people, and his determiaation to await a more explicit 
expression of their wishes before giving his sanction to what 
seemed like so radical 2 departure from American tradition. 
This was a surprising attitude, in view of the fact that in the 
preceding 18 years there had been 7 record votes on the ques- 
tion in the House, with an average of 192 votes in favor to 73 
against, and 5 record votes in the Senate, with an average of 
52 yeas and 19 nays, while the Congress then in session had 
passed the measure by a vote of 253 to 126 in the House, and 
50 to 7 in the Senate. The President’s demand that the ques- 
tion be settled by including the proposal in party platforms, 
and voting upon it, seems to imply that a party platform is a 
more reliable indication of the wishes of the people than the 
repeated votes of their Representatives in Congress. Even on 
this basis, the President might have found support for his signa- 
ture, since William McKinley was elected President in 1896 on 
a platform which specifically declared fora reading test. The 


TEST. 


failure of the measure to become law has been due solely to | 


presidential vetoes, those of President Cleveland and President 
Taft haveing set the precendent for President Wilson. 

“There is no doubt that there is, and long has been, a very 
insistent demand on the part of a large proportion of the 
American people—just how large, no one can say—for this 
particular addition to our system of immigration control. 
There is every indication that this demand is growing, and will 
continue to grow until it achieves its end. It is the purpose of 
this article to examine the arguments for and against the test 
in question, and to show the validity of the demand for its 
enactment into law. 


“In order to understand American immigration legislation, 


actual and proposed, and the literacy test in particular, it is | 


helpful to distinguish three main principles which might serve 
as guides to action. These are the principles of exclusion at 
one extreme, free immigration at the other extreme, and regu- 
lation as a mean. 

“The exclusionist view is that it would be best to deny ad- 
mission to any and all immigrants without exception, and that 
we have a perfect right to do so. Perhaps the most eminent 
exponent of this view was Thomas Jefferson, who expressed the 
wish that there were an ocean of fire between this country and 
Europe, so that it might be impossible for any more immigrants 
to come here. 

“The free-immigration theory is that it is desirable to admit 
any alien whatsoever, without reference to his antecedents, 
character, or purposes. This view was thus expressed in a 
magazine in the middle of the nineteenth century: 


“What, though the population which is annually cast upon Ameri- 
can shores is all of the filthiest and most degraded kind! * * * 
Let us welcome the houseless and naked of every land. * * * Let 
Us invite the ill-fed and the starving of every grade. * * * Let us 


urge the oppressed and downtrodden of every name to the blessings of 
American freedom. 

“ Between these two extremes there lies the middle ground 
of regulation. Here the assumption is that immigration is de- 
sirable, or at least permissible, but that the best results demand 
that it shall be subjected to some form of control. As to the 
method of control, however, there are again two distinct prin- 
ciples, which also need to be carefully distinguished. These 
are selection and restriction. The general public frequently 
fails to discriminate between these two, and much confusion 
results. 

“The principle of selection assumes that the only danger lies 
in the admission of aliens of poer quality—commonly known as 
“undesirables.” There is no menace, according to this view, In 
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mere numbers, no matter how great. T! point view wa 
concisely stated by l’resident Roosevelt in one of his messages 
“We can not have too much immigration of t ght k und w 
should have none at all of the wrong kind 
“The restrictionist, on the other hand, m: r may not believ 
in selection. He generally does. Bi S the sele 
tionist in refusing to admit that there is no « ! umbers 
He is ready to grant that a moderate immig S 
if not absolutely advantageous But he main Ss the 
volume can swell too much, and the interests of the count 
suffer, however high the quality of the individuats. H S 
tinctive objection to unregulated immigration is quantitative 
The following quotation from Dr. Gustav Le Bon is a moderate 
statement of this view: 
“A preponderating influence of foreigners is a sur 
existence of States It takes away from a people its st pre 


possession— its soul. 


“ Selective tests must of necessity have a sli 


Htly estrictive 
effect for the time being. But the ultimate effect may be t 
increase the numbers, by keeping the quality high, and thereby 
avoiding the discouragement which would arise sel f-respe 
ing aliens were forced to associate with and compete with id 
be classed with the dregs of foreign races. 
“ Historically the exclusionist principle has played no pra 
tical part, and there has been little demand for its extreme ap 
plication. A dominating principle for nearly the whole of the 


first century of our national life was the principle of free immi- 
gration, as was natural in a sparsely settled and undeveloped 
country. Nevertheless, this policy was not maintained without 
much protest. 

“ Under a laissez faire administration the character of som 
of the immigrants was so desperate as to arouse the conster! 
tion even of the easy-going Americans, 
to 1880 were marked by repeated attempts to secure 
lative measures which should raise the average 
Nothing of the sort, however, was adopted by the F 


and the years from 1830 
some recu 


of quality 
ederal Gov 


ernment. The individual States made ineffectual efforts to 
ameliorate the situation, mostly in the way of imposing a heuel 
tax or requiring a bond from those whose ability to support 
themselves was doubtful. Sut the motive of these measures 


was neither selection nor restriction, but indemnification 
the support of indigent foreigners. The only Important 
ures passed by the Feceral Government during this p 
designed to improve the means of immigration, not to control 
immigration itself, 

“It was not until 1882 that the Federal Government under 
took definitely to regulate the matter. (The law ef 1875 ex 
eluding immigrant women imported for purposes of prostitution 
and criminals convicted of nonpolitical offenses, was passed with 
the Chinese in mind and, like the r 


augamst 
mens 


r od were 


entire Chinese-exclusion 


lation, belongs in a special category.) The principle adopted 
was frankly that of selection. This was natural, as the agita 


tion which had led up to it had rested 
dangers and injuries from immigrants of 
ticularly paupers, criminals, and 
ingly, this new legislation excluded certain classes 


almost entirely o 
an interior type 
persons 


Also a sinall 


diseused 


head tax was imposed, and that, of cour has incidentally a 
slizhtly restrictive influence. 

“The complicated body of immigration legislation which hi 
grown up from this beginning has added more and more * unde 
sirables’* to the excluded classes, more and more complicated ex 
pedients have been introduced for debarring and deporting them, 
and the machinery of administration has been steadily im- 
proved. Yet one might search in vain through all the laws on 
the subject to find a single statute which was avowedly and 


directly restrictive. It was not until very recent years that any 
avowedly restrictive measure has even been proposed ar 
ported strongly enough to gain public prominence. The single 
important instance of this sort of measure is f shed by tl 


ad up 


urnil 


e 





scheme, worked out independently by Senator DiLLincHaM and 
Prof. Sydney L. Gulick, of Japan, to limit the immigration of 
people of any race on a percentage basis, according to the num- 
ber of that race already in this country. Senator D1 GHAM 
would base his percentage simply on those resident, Prof. ¢ 

on the number naturalized. But in either case the proposal 
for a straightforward and positive restricti: 

“The literacy test is evidently regulative nd selective It 
distinguishes a new type of undesirable It adds an educational 
test to the various physical, mental, and moral tests which al 
ready exist. Its restrictive effects would be very considerul 
Just how much nobody has been able to tell positively Chi 
percentage of illiteracy of all immigrants 14 years of age or over 
for the years 1899 to 1909 averaged 26.7. But since any law, to 


have a chance of passing, must allow certuin exemption 
total number excluded would not equal the total 


number of 
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illiterates applying. On the other hand, the figures of illiteracy 
furnished by the Immigration Bureau are based merely on the 
statements of the immigrants themselves, and since the immi- 
grant often believes that he is more likely to be admitted if he is 
literate than if not, there may be considerable overstatement of 
literacy. It seems likely that the test would exclude in the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent. 

“The semblance of introducing a new principle into our imimi- 
vration legislation gives the literacy test a special value in the 
eyes of its friends and offers a point of attack to its enemies. 
Whether its restrictive features constitute an argument for or 
against it evidently depends on one’s point of view. ‘To the pure 
selectionist they tend to condemn it. This was evidently the at- 
titude of President Wilson when he wrote in his veto nessage : 

“ The object of such provisions is restriction, not selection. 

“If one has restrictionist leanings, on the other hand, this 
aspect simply adds to the desirability of the test as a selective 
measure, It is probably true that a considerable portion of the 
agitation for the test comes from those who are inspired partly 
by a desire to secure restriction. 

“'This is not the place to discuss the arguinents for and against 
restriction. Volumes have been written on the subject and 
publie opinion is not yet unanimous. The matter can be clearly 
understood only after an exhaustive examination into the various 
economic, political, and social bearings of the case, such as the 
average busy citizen can not possibly undertake. It is true that 
almost all of those who have taken up the question in a thorough 
and scientific manner have become convinced of the need of 
restriction. The most remarkable example of this is furnished 
by the Immigration Commission. As Prof. Jenks, 2 member of 
the commission, said in a public tecture: 

“The commission in its report recommended with absolute unanimity 
the adoption of a policy of restriction, although one member differed 
from his colleagues as regards the method of restriction that it was most 
expedient to employ. It is well known that at the beginning of their 
investigation several members of the commission were strongly inclined 
not to restrict immigration further, but the results of the investigation 
had completely changed their views, so that all nine members—three 
Senators, three Members of the Hlouse of Representatives, and the three 
eivilans—-appointed by the President, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
agreed in their recommendation. Moreover, so far as can be ascertained, 
all of the field agents of the commission, perhaps a hundred, even be- 
fore the final statistical results of the investigation had been fully eal- 
culated and the results made manifest—simply through their personal 
observations—had become convinced that a_ restrictive policy was 
needed, 

“In spite of this unanimity of opinion on the part of scientific 
students, the restrictionist arguments have not had much weight 
in shaping legislation. Lawmaking bodies are conservative; 
legislation tends to move in well-worn channels, and the mass of 
voters are strongly influenced by tradition. It is much more 
difficult to get passed a law which involves some new principle 
than one which is merely an extension of an old principle or at 
least looks like an old law. The principle of selection is so 
thoroughly established in our immigration statutes, and the 
people have become so thoroughly habituated to it, that there is 
a much better chance of securing restriction, if that is desired, 
through a measure which can be supported on selective grounds 
than by one which is solely restrictive. The likelihood of the 
passage of a literacy test may very possibly be enhanced by the 
extension of the recognition of the need for restriction, but the 
effective arguments for it must bear largely on its selective char- 
acter, 

‘What, then, are these arguments? 

“The positive arguments for a literacy test as a selective 
measure dwell on the proposition that an immigrant who can 
rend furnishes better material, all things considered, for the 
building up of the American people than one who can not. 

“This point is customarily argued on the grounds of indi- 
vidual fitness, and there is, indeed, much to recommend the 
literacy test from this point of view. Much effort has been 
expended, particularly by Mr. Prescott F. Hall, to show that 
the inunigrant who lacks such a rudimentary ecdueation is both 
hampered in the struggle for success and likely to injure rather 
than aid the country. 

* Economically, it is pointed out that illiterate immigrants 
furnish an unintelligent, or at least mentally untrained, labor 
supply. Their invellectual processes are primitive; they ean 
not read printed instructions; they are not able to understand 
our complicated modern industry. Particularly, it is shown that 
they are especially liable to injury in factories, mines, and 


foundries because of inability to read the warning placards | 


posted about They ao not possess that meutal alertness and 
daptiveness which, in the minds of many, has enabled the old 
type of American laborer to contribute so much to the economic 
upbuilding of his country. 

‘To these arguments the opponents of the literacy test reply 
that mental training is a very minor requirement in the work 
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for which the immigrant, is desired. We need immigrants to 
furnish the unskilled-labor supply, to do the menial, dirty, 
laborious work, which, it is alleged, the native American will 
no longer undertake. In these eccupations education is not 
needed; even natural intelligence may be of a very low order, 
What is called for is brawn, not brains. Too much thinking 
capacity and habit is a drawback, not an advantage, It is 
pointed cut that many of. those aliens who have the hardest 
time in this country are the ones who have had some education 
in the old country—the clerks, cheap musicians, bookkeepers, 
ete., Who are either unable or unwilling to do low-grade manual 
labor, and who find their European education of no advantage 
in competition with American trained workers. 

“It is seldom that this point is so frankly stated as it was in 
the following letter to the New York Times, printed Janunry 
23, 1915: ‘ 

*T read with much interest your editorial on ‘Immigrant bone and 
brawn’; and while I do not ciaim to be an authority on this matter 
yet L have a fairiy good knowledge of the labor situation, being an ; 
ployer of not an indifferent number of common laborers every year. 

* Now, without any exception, I have found that illiterate Jaborers 
make far better diggers than immigrants of higher standard, because, 
first, in their native land they have done nothing else, therefore are well 
accustomed to hard work, and, second, the laborer’s mind, not being 
trained in other channels, lacks the nerve to branch off in other 
fields, and remains what it is trained to be, a common laborer, a common 
digger, if you wish, but the most vital part and the most perfect of the 
whole machine which makes the country what it should be. 

“ The heavens of the United States are bright enough without the need 
of foreign stars, but the land of this glorious Republic does need the 
bone and brawn of the foreigner, whether or not he can read or write. 

“Tt may be granted that from the strictly economic point ot 
view the opponents of the literacy test can present the weightier 
arguments. If the goal of eur public policy is to secure the 
greatest and most rapid production of wealth, regardless of ihe 
conditions which attend it and of the steadiness and continuous 
ness of the accumulation, then the cheaper, the more docile, aud 
the more abundant the supply of common labor is, the more 
rapidly will the immediate process go on. A group of Slavic 
workers—who will accept any standard of living; who will be 
mute, if not content, in the face of intolerable working coudi 
tions; who will submit to the exhaustion of their native forces 
in the rounds of industry; who, in fine, do not let their minds 
‘branch off in other fields’; and who, when their period of 
usefulness is over, will go uncomplainingly back home to Europe, 
with broken bodies and dulled minds, leaving their places to 
be filled by others like them—such a group of laborers wili no 
doubt leave a greater mass of accumulated eapital in the hands 
of the master producers than those whose minds are trained to 
think. To this argument there is no effective answer. 

“ But the adherents of the literacy test maintain that there ire 
other considerations—social, in the wide sense and reaching far 
ahead—which outweigh the immediate economic interests. These 
have to do with the building up of the American people aud their 
enduring prosperity rather than their immediate wealth. 

“Prof. Commons has said, ‘The true foundations of deimoc- 
racy are in the character of the people themselves, that is. of 
the individuals who constitute the democracy. These are, first, 
intelligence—the power to weigh evidence and draw sound con- 
clusions, based on adequate information ; second, manliness, that 
which the Romans called virility, and which at bottom is dig 
nified self-respect, self-control, and that self-assertion and jeal- 
ousy of encroachment which marks those who, knowing their 
rights, dare maintain them; third, and equally important, the 
capacity for cooperation, that willingness and ability to or- 
ganize, to trust their leaders, to work together for a common 
interest and toward a common destiny, a capacity which we 
variously designate as patriotism, public spirit, or self-govern- 
ment.’ 

“Tt is believed by those who advocate the literacy test, that 
the man who can read is more likely to possess these qualities 
in some measure than one who can not, and is also better 
equipped to acquire them to a fuller extent. 

“From the political point of view the illiterate immigrant is 
handicapped in his efferts to become worthy of his adopted 
country. He is unable to keep posted on national affairs by 
even the jeurnals published in his own language. He is forced 
to have constant recourse to the interpreter, the padrune, and 
the ‘banker.’ He becomes the easy prey of the ward boss, and 
furnishes plastic material for naturalization and election frauds, 
He readily yields to the machinations of unscrupulous labor 
leaders and anarcliistie agitaters. He is compelled to rely on 
others for all his knowledge of world events. 

“The effort has been made to prove that the illiterate aliens 
contribute more than their due proportion to the volume of 
pauperisn: and crime. Accuracy and convincingness in inves- 
tigations of this sort are rendered difficult, if not impossible, by 
the careless record keeping of most of our penal and relief 
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ageneies. Yet there is much general evidence in favor of this “This suggests a f sit ch ) 
view, of which a typical example is the statement made by Mr. { vital to be included ¢ rhis 
Frederick A. Pope, prosecuting attorney of Somerset County, | literacy st would | Ame ‘ 
N. J.. to the effect that out of a group of 54 crimes, conunitted | dence. The very fac ! 
hy foreigners that involved violence 46 were committed by illit- | overcome by effort oul 
erates. Of course, only an overwhelming mass of testimony of | those who did overcome 
his sort would constitute a positive demonstration. which is cheaply ac red | 
To these arguments the opponents of the literacy test reply | the ‘ glories of America’ is no 
that this test will not keep out criminals and other individuals | ‘In early days there we 
vith antisocial motives. While the percentage of illiterate crim- | another, which autom: v < 
als is high among those guilty of minor crimes, yet the most | ambitious, and the courageous 
dangerous criminals are those with a high grade of intelligence | now exist. All the grea anne 
and edueation, which this test would not touch. To this the | fully smoothed and oiled 1d to ¢ 
other side responds that the literacy test is not supported as a | to stagnate. A tes } ou ‘ 
cure-all. We already have laws providing for the exclusion of | personal effort, would be a < 
all criminals and paupers who can be detected; and as for the | extent to which it actually w: 
others, the literacy test would keep out some of them, and that | neutralize the restrictive effect 
vould be so mueh clear gain. i onlv its selective features EN 
“Thus on purely individualistic grounds there is much to be | far this would go. 
said in favor of the literate immigrant as material for American | « pypnine now to the 
citizenship. But the selective advantages of the literacy test | gest. they are found to be almos 
become much elearer if the matter is considered, not from the | metaphysical They ani a 
point of view of individuals, but of groups. The argument | «jiperties.’ with cnn vont traditio 
briefly is this: ‘ ; y : ; herent obligation of the favored to sl] th 
“The final aim of our immigration policy, and the sine qua | jess fortunate. They all boil down to thre 
non of a good immigration situation, is assimilation. If this | phe literney test invades * natn 
is not accomplished with speed, certainty, and completeness, the | j)|jperal: it is un-American 
solidarity of progress, if not the very life, of the Nation are “The pr , ae : 
threatened. Even the broadest ‘free immigrationist’ will |, > {© Preposition that Te violates “hi 
hardly deny this. The differences of opinion of candid students | Ves '8 manifestly not an argument, but an 
come from disagrement as to whether assimilation is actually neither of proof nor refutation. Thé “see ‘ 
accomplished, rather than from uncertainty as to the need of | TShts lies outside the field of logic and is not a 
it. One of the chief reasons why restriction is favored by so | ™@°"'. If one sees fit, as one writer ee eta 
many is that excessive numbers are a bar to assimilation. include among the great natural rights « es 
“Now, evidently the groups of immigrants which are most choose a home,’ no eran neice ces Ragan cum 
easily assimilated, and which therefore can most readily be that perry rhe best that can be done is to p 
received into this country are those whose habits of thought, | Sfe#t “right” which may be absolutely opposed t 
attitude toward life, conception of their relation to government, | TSht of every ee eee ee ee 
‘ideas and ideals,’ to use Prof. Ellwoeod’s expressive phrase; rae of any individual. 
or ‘mores,’ in Prof. Sumner’s still more significant term, are most “ The charge that the literacy test rrow and 
similar to those of the United States. Assimilation is an in- | 0" the assumption that those who urge it a rime 
tellectual process, accomplished with the greatest difficulty in the | &° exclusive motives, that they desire to monopo 
lifetime of any adult immigrant, and quite impossible in the case | @'ses which they are fortunate enough to possess rathe 
of an immigrant whose early environment and social traditions | share them with others. This charge may be true 
have been widely diverse from our own. The United States may | But there are others who advocate the test not bes 
be characterized as an industrial democracy, and the groups of | T@WHess of Vision but because they take a 
immigrants who ean be most readily assimilated into our life | which extends far beyond the confines of nation, ¢ 
are those who come from countries whose economy is of the | “There is no question that the United States 
modern industrial type, and whose government is fundamentally highly favored by nature. All the conjunctur 
democratic, by whatever name it may be called. Now, nations | and natural resources combine with the high « 
of this sort have long ago established and maintained eflicient | Original population to afford every advantage in the 
compulsory education systems, and their people have a very | ¢¥istence to those who are fortunate enough to \ 
small percentage of illiteracy. The monarchical, semifeudal- | their home. But it does net follow that a broad 
istic, economically backward nations, on the other hand, and policy demands the indiscriminate sharing of thes« 
those which have ouly recently emerged from that state, have | With anyone who wishes to come. ‘These very 
public education systems inadequate either in plan or adminis- set apart the United States to be the leader « 
tration, and their people show a high percentage of illiteracy. | struggle for the achievement of the higher demoer: HM 
Thus, considered groupwise, illiteracy appears less as a quality | #y where, the stage is most favorably set fot 
than as a symptom or indication of other qualities, and these | of the destiny of the common people. If « 
some of the most deep-seated and tenacious from the point of | America, where shall we look for it to succeed? ‘I 
view of group character. Considered in this way the literacy | Minded adherent of the literacy test holds 
test reveals itself as a selective measure of the very highest | Movement, as it has manifested itself in r 
importance. }a menace to democracy in the United St: cl 
“There are many other advantages, incidental or of lesser | est duty to humanity will not permit to 
importance, connected with the literacy test. First, from the | which threatens te check or hamper the pi 
point of view of administration, it meets all desirable require- | People in this country, The fact that me 
ments. It is positive, rapid, and can not be evaded. It is fore- | test run counter to the interests of some individu: 
knowable; that is, the would-be immigrant can determine for | Zeneration does not alter the case in his mind. ft 
himself, before he leaves his native village, whether he can meet matter of conservation. Every conservati 
this test. It is impartial and leaves as little as possible to the | Out by restriction and works hardship t 
judgment of the inspector. | policy ef forest preservati L Yi 
“ Second, it would exercise a highly stimulative influence on | Call the scientific forester narre La 
the public education in European countries. When, in the ad- | Woman and child laborers involve rest 
ministration of President Taft, it appeared likely that a literacy | interests of individuals. But we do no 
test would be passed, schools sprang up on many a hillside in | ator of illiberality. Neither ought 
southern Italy where none had been before. When President | to the advocate of the literacy test, 
Taft vetoed the bill the schools were deserted and were closed, | Testvictive measures, who believes 1 ‘ 
“Third, the test is a barrier which can be overcome by any | for the preservation of the high ideals of the United 
intelligent and ambitious person. Any European who really | of the standard of living of it mimon « 
wauts to come to the United States need only take the pains to “In fact, if self-seeking is a marl 
secure the most rudimentary education. This may be difficult | erality, these opprobrious epithets could be applied 
for some, conceivably impossible for a few, but it could not in- | as great a proportion of the opponents the liter: 
volve any great general hardship. If the demand for simple | of its supporters. For anyone who kn 
educational facilities were strong enough, it would be supplied. | active opposition to this measure is all 
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much of it emanates from those who fancy they see in it a 
menace to their own private interests, economic and other. 
“The assertion that the literacy test is un-American is one 
which has been urged against many measures of social progress, 
and which can be employed against any proposition which in- 
volves departing from traditional methods or policies—in other 
words, which recognizes that the world moves and conditions 
change. When policemen were first introduced into the cities 
of the United States, the innovation was bitterly opposed on 
the ground that it was un-American and interfered with the 
natural rights of the individual. The ‘penalty clause’ by 
which the cooperative farmers’ elevators of the Middle West 
maintain themselves has been attacked as un-American by those 
whom it affects unfavorably. The anti-immigration agitation 
of the forties and fifties, which called forth such rhetorical out- 
burst of protests as that quoted in an earlier paragraph, was 
due to the desire to exclude paupers, criminals, and diseased 
persons—and this desire was dubbed un-American. 

It would seem hardly necessary to consider arguments of 
this type, were they not propounded with so much frequency 
and earnestness and accepted with so much sobriety. Espe- 
cially it seems extraordinary that a measure which asks that 
the foreigner should have the same training for citizenship or 
residence that we require of our own children should be called 
un-American. When we spend over half a billion dollars annu- 
ally on our public schools, and then compel children born in 
this country to take advantage of them, is it illogical—not to 
say un-American—to say to the adult foreigner that he should 
have so much of an education as is indicated by the ability to 
read? 


Gut it is asserted that an educational test would be un-Amer- 
ican, because it would exclude aliens on the basis of opportunity, 
not of character. Mliteracy, it is maintained, is not a test of 
ability but of early opportunity. But a test based on opportunity 
is not un-American. For our immigration law already contains 
2 number of tests which rest, in part at least, on opportunity. 
Such are the tests excluding paupers, those likely to become pub- 
lic charges, persons with contagious diseases, ete. In fact, when 
the individual immigrant appears before the inspector little can 
be gained by trying to separate those of his characteristics which 

due to native ability from those which are traceable to 
environment. The man must be judged as he is on the grounds 
s fitness, 

‘In pursuance of the ‘un-American’ argument, however, it is 
further pointed out that illiteracy can not reasonably be con- 
sidered a test of fitness for American life, because this Nation 
was founded by illiterates, and that it has nevertheless done 
pretty well. The trouble with this argument is that it is not true, 
und that if it were, it proves too much. It might be said with 
equal cogency that this Nation was founded by men who made 
their living by slave labor in the South and the slave and rum 
trade in the North, and that therefore these good old institu- 
tions should have been preserved. All such arguments ignore 
the fact that the world has progressed during the past three cen- 
turies, and that illiteracy stands for very different things now 
from what it did in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers or of the 
Revolutionary heroes, 

“Another argument vhich proves toc much is that produced 
so triumphantly and with so great effect in some such words 
as these: ‘This measure would keep out a great many people 
who would be very useful citizens. If it had been in force in 
earlier years, it would have kept out the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln, who signed her name with a cross.’ Certainly the 
literacy test would keep out some who would be useful. So do 
many, if not most, of the tests now in force. The futility of such 
arguments may be illustrated by another reductio ad absurdum. 
‘Booker T. Washington was one of the most useful citizens of 
the United States. His ancestors on one side were brought over 
as negro slaves. Therefore it was a mistake to abolish the 
slave trade.’ 

‘Such are the arguments of the opponents of the literacy 
test. Aside from these, their efforts are devoted to countering 
the claims of the opposite side, which, as has been shown, can 
be done successfully only with respect to the strictly and tem- 
porarily economic aspects—the building up of quick fortunes by 
questionable and probably dangerous means. There are those 
who do not regard this as an argument against the literacy test, 
but for it. 

“The matter can be rightly understood only by taking the 
broadest possible view of the relations, not of this generation 
alone but of the generations to come. The natural destiny of 
the United States is to be-the leader of the nations into the 

. fullest development of the common people. Our duty is to set 
stundards, not to distribute the natural advantages we possess, 
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We can not render our highest service to mankind by hastily 
and inconsiderately yielding to the demands of a specious 
humanitarianism and dissipating to-day what should be the 
heritage of future generations.” 





Miltitarism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 28, 1916. 
Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker— 


Four score and seven years ago— 

Said Abraham Lincoln on the historic field of Gettysburg 
our fathers brought forth on this continent a new Nation, conceiv: 
in ae and dedicated to the proposition that all men are creat: 
equal. 

Hitherto militarism in varying degrees had ruled the wor! 
and the power and influence of the nations had been reckon 
by the number and strength of their standing armies. Fro: 
feudal lords to Kaiser and King the course of empire h:: 
been marked by blood and iron. The army was a distin 
class and often overthrew the Government and humiliated the 
civic classes of the people. In early times the rank and fil 
were quartered in private homes. It was the dominant force, 
a permanent military establishment, and ordinary citizenship 
seldom rose above the rank of serfdom. King and army wer 
the government. 

But it was different with the new Nation, thus brought forth 
on the American Continent. Its basic principle rested with the 
people. Its power and strength in peace was to depend upon 
the justice and fair dealing of its citizenship and those who 
might be temporarily selected to exercise the functions of gov 
ernment. In war its reliance was to be upon a volunteer army 
called temporarily from the walks of civil life, and to be dis 
banded and again become an integral part of the citizenship on 
the passing of the exigencies of war. 

A big standing army in peace, eating up the substance of indus 
try, was not to be thought of. It was a reproach in the eyes 
of the men of 1776. 

Thus was liberty and republican government established in 
the New World. The new Nation, thus constituted, flourished 
and waxed strong. And at Yorktown, where the world’s mili 
tarism received its first great shock in the surrender of British 
regulars and hired Hessians to the volunteer forces under Wash 
ington, its form of government and citizens soldiery wer 
vindicated. 

Again and again, in the War of 1812, and in the Mexican War, 
this basic principle of free government was attacked and re- 
peatedly vindicated. 

But the supreme test did not come until civil war shook to 
its foundation this new form of government, and caused Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in this same speech at Gettysburg, to exclaim in 
sorrow : 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 

It stood the test. “A new birth of freedom” came to the 
Nation at Appomattox. The lessons of that hour and the exam- 
ple of Grant and Lee, great leaders of volunteer armies, in at 
once disbanding their forces and retiring with them to the 
peaceful pursuits of civil life ought for all time to be a warning 
against militarism in every form. 

For a half century it seemed as if such warning would be 
world-wide and effective. The leaven of American liberty 
gradually worked itself upward and outward around the world. 
Absolute governments became constitutional, and in some nota- 
bie instances, like that of France, purely democratic in form. 
The Russian Duma and the Republic of China may be extreme 
and to some extent doubtful experiments, but they show the 
clear tendency of modern thought away from the militarism of 
the past. 

But in an evil hour, seizing upon the unhappy war condi- 
tions in Europe, a new propaganda of militarism, under the 
specious name of “ preparedness,” has made its appearance in 
the land of Washington and Lincoln, of Grant and Lee. I 
shall not stop to discuss the cause. Be it hysteria or sense, it 
is here in such force as to dominate the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government; and, very naturally, the 

















favored few who have been retained in the military service, 


or at least on the pay roll, during the years of peace, assume | 


to possess all wisdom and knowledge on this subject. The ideas 
and example of Grant and Lee are forgotten in the words and 
seerlike suggestions of Maj. Gen. Jingo and Brig. Gen. But- 
terfly, who see conflagrations and “ spark flying ” everywhere. 

But details are unimportant. As Members of Cengress, in 
the consideration of the pending bill (H. R. 12766—Hay bill) 
we are up against a condition. The splendid response of Con- 
eress and the country to the recommendations of the President, 
now that actual war exists in Mexico, and the fact that Congress 
has already. by a practically unanimous vote, provided for a 
further enlistment of 20,000 volunteer citizen soldiers, and indi- 
eated its willingness by like unanimity to back the Executive to 
the limit with additional volunteers, now that American lives 
are in actual peril and “ Old Glory ” has been wantonly insulted, 
does not seem to abate or modify the zeal of these propagandists 
of militarism. 

Their grip upon Congress and public sentiment 
tighten. 

Leaders on both sides in Congress, in this wild movement to 
revolutionize our form of government, change and alter the basic 
principles of the new Nation brought forth by the fathers in 
1776, have grown excited, dictatorial, and arrogant, and even 
the President, on the theory of preparing for unknown possi- 
bilities, is understood to have demanded that all the business 
of the country in Congress be suspended until a huge Army and 
Navy of royal and monarchical size can be provided for as a 
permanent, voracious, tax-eating substitute for the volunteer 
citizen soldiery of the Republic, who have heretofore successfully 
defended our country when assailed by both foreign and do- 
mestie foes. 

We are asked to abandon the beacon lights of experience. 
are asked to return to the iron age. 

Nine-tenths of the present American Congress, in my judg- 
ment, are ready to stand by the President and follow any so- 
called preparedness plans he and his advisers may submit, even 
though some of them may doubt his disinterested motives. They 
are not disposed to be critical or stop to inquire the cause of 
undesirable facts. Congress is moving rapidly, and, although 
much time is wasted in volunteer speech making intended for 
us® only in the districts, the time has come for every Member 
to take his position and do his duty as he sees it. If he acts 
conscientiously, without personal or political considerations, 
looking oniy to the practical welfare of his country, he may, 
even if mistaken, calmly face the future conscious of his own 
integrity and without fear of those at home who may be hop- 
ing to see him submerged politically by a U-boat or mine set 
for the unwary. 

Under such conditions what is the duty of a patriotic citizen- 
ship, what the duty of their representatives in Congress? 

Answering for myself, with due deference to those who are 
older than I am in service in Congress and those at home who 
may not agree with me in sentiment, I believe it to be my duty 
to so vote and act as to get the best results possible for my 
country out of existing conditions, and keep the old ship of state, 
now rocked in angry seas, as far as possible away from the 
dangerous reefs and swift-moving currents of the present and 
as near as possible to the safe headlands and courses charted 
by the fathers. 

No Member can afford to be a passive nonentity or play the 
role of an egotistical, self-opinionated, useless obstructionist. 

Accordingly, I shall vote against any and all amendments 
to the pending bill calculated to increase its tendency toward 
militarism and in favor of every one calculated to modify or 
minimize such tendency. Some amendments, like the Kahn 
proposition to more than double the present authorized strength 
of our standing Army, have already been voted down by sub- 
stantial majorities, thus giving hopeful promise of the future. 
The bill itself, as unanimously—in form, at least—recommended 
by the committee, is not a radical measure. It increases the 
peace footing oi the Army by only about 40,000 above the num- 
ber at present allowed by law, and this increase is to be gradual. 
Other details, already fully discussed, might be referred to by 
me, but it would only be a waste of time. Suffice it to say that 
the bill as now amended and ready to be voted upon is, in my 
judgment, in the best possible form that antimilitarists can hope 
to have it. My fear is that, although on the floor of the House 
it has been repeatedly called the “ President’s bill” by Chair- 
iman Hay, when it goes to the Senate the extreme militarisis, 
self-styled preparedists, may be able to induce the Executive 
to look upon it from a different angle and demand that radical, 
almost revolutionary, changes be made. No one can anticipate 
what a day may bring forth at the White House. I do not wish 
to criticize. The President has a fearful responsibility resting 
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[Mr. BENNET] in his statement of last Friday to the effect tl 
in so far as the people spoke at the polls in 1912 they sj 
against restriction. According to the Cons 3S Re 
he said: 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illin (Mr. Fost: 
on the Committee on Rules, said that merely a sm minor t 
country is opposed to this proposition He is a Democrat: I 
Republican. His party in national ntion did not 1 
ine in their 1912 platform anpout tl I riction of immigrat ! 
advocated the restriction of immigration. His party in 
ran third So far as there } been a ley n t 
recently, that indicates what the people of ft United Sta 

The gentleman is correct in saying that the Republi iP 
had a restriction plank in 1912, and that the Demoac I 
did not. It is also true that for 20 ye a 
tion, both the Republican and the Democratic Partie | 
restriction planks in their platforms, b ! h 
have had an antirestriction plan! B: 1X! | 
lican Party declared specifically for the 1 
test, and the Democratic Party it thi Ol | } 
claring, “We hold that the most efficient a ' 
American labor is to prevent the importation of ( 
labor to compete with it in the hl L 
platforms of 1900 and 1904 both «di n | ire 
migration laws, and these platform declat ! 
campaign, whose fulfillment was delayed by invest 
the like, must be held a part of the | th 
repudiated in national convention ; mbled 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bi: r] 
in so far as the immigration issue affected t t 
tial election it caused the candidate runt 0 ’ ! 
platform to come in a bad third. It is true that i 
candidate, President Taft, failed to se re m t 
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tions, asserted his opposition to this measure and through his 
secretary and the chairman of the Republican national cam- 
paign committee completely repudiated the restriction plank in 
his party platform, just as the gentleman from New York has 
repudiated it, and refused to run or stand on it. 

I have here a clipping from the New York Sun of January 
12, 1912. I understand that in the gentleman’s city there is an 
adage to the effect that “if you see it in the Sun it is so.” 
The news item reads as follows: 


WASHINGTON, January 11. 

The members of the board of directors of the American Association 
of Foreign-Language Newspapers called on President Taft anne to 
protest against any further change in the immigration laws. They 
were introduced to Mr. Taft by Louis N. Hammerling, of New York, 
president of the association. The members of the board expressed to 
the President the Lope that he will be renominated and reelected, and 
they pledged him the support of their respective newspapers. The del- 
egates also called on Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagel. 

To be sure, the clipping does not state that President Taft 
assured the editors of foreign-language newspapers that he 
would veto the Burnett-Dillingham bill at that White House 
conference, but I am confident they were so assured, for they 
came away with a smile on their faces, and 120 of them during 
the campaign came out in a signed statement denouncing 
Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt and espousing the 
reelection of President Taft. I have a news item, clipped from 
the New York Times, which appeared in many other big dailies 
July 29, 1912, and which reads as follows: 

The editors and publishers of the foreign-language newspapers in the 
United States have issued an address to their readers advocating the 
reelection of President Taft and condemning Gov. Wilsen for his so- 
called attacks upon foreign-born Americans, The decument is signed 
by 120 diferent newapanet publishers, representing 120 different news- 
paper publ'shers in foreign languages, saying: “ President Taft has 
shown himself to be a friend of the immigrant, while Woodrow Wilsen 
has publicly condemned al!) immigrants except the Chinese. President 
Taft has not only discouraged the enactment of laws for the unreasor- 
avle and unfair restriction of immigration, but on more than one occa- 
sion bas conferred with representatives of the foreign-language press 
and with various committees. Our representatives have heen welcomed 
at the White House, and their arguments against unreasonanle and 
unjust restrictions wpon the immigrant have always met with most 
favorable responses from the President. In strong contrast to Presi- 
dent Taft's public acts and declarations is Woodrow Wilsen’s attitude 
toward our foreign-born population * * *, 

“ Woodrow Wlisen is the foe of the laborer, as he 
the immigrant 
toiling masses.” 

The address concludes with an appeal for the support of the Prest- 
dent. 


And the newspapers contained one news item after another 
during the campaign of 1912, showing conclusively that the 
antirestrictionists supported President Taft and opposed both 
Wilson and Roosevelt. For instance, as late as October 18, 
1912, the New York Herald contained a long account of a big 
delegation that went to see President Taft at Beverly, Mass., 
nssuring him of their support, and from which I quote merely 
n sentence, as follows: 

Seventy-five members of the Jewish organizations called on President 
Taft at Beverly and assured him of the support of their organizations— 

On account of his stand on immigration and the abrogation of 
the Russian treaty. 

While it is not apparent from the above that President Taft 
assured this delegation and the foreign-language newspaper 
editors that he would veto the Burnett-Dillingham bill, which 
had passed the House and was pending in the Senate at the 
time to be passed after election and sent to the White House, 
still there is no doubt but that he had declared himself to that 
specific effect, as appeared from an official statement issue by 
Chairman Hilles October 21, 1912, and the following extract 
from a letter printed in the Gazette, of Haverhill, Mass., June 
20, 1912: 

To the Eprror or 

* * * JT have a copy of the Boston Polish Gazette of April 27, 
1912, which contains an official advertisement of the Taft campaign 
committee and the most prominent feature of this advertisement is 
the statement that President Taft is agaimst the Burnett bill * ® ; 

Furthermore, whea in Chicago, March 10, 1912, President Taft per- 
sonally teld Rt. Rev. Paul P. Rhodes, the Polish auxiliary bishop that 
he would pever sign the bili * ©* &, 

I remain 


is unfriendly to 
He has shown himself to possess no sympathy for the 


THB GAZETTB: 


Rev. A. Sysx1. 
The official statement of Hon. Charles D. Hilles, as chairman 
of the Republican national committee and secretary to Presi- 
dent Taft, was issued in New York City, October 21, 1912, almost 
a fortnight before election day, and was carried in the daily 
newspapers of this country October 22 from coast to coast and 
border to border, and I quote here a part of what appeared 
October 22 in the Ledger, of Tacoma, Wash. : 
VITAL ISSUE IN CAMPAIGN. THB DILLINGHAM-BURNETT BILL. 
{By Charles D. Hilles, chairman Republican national committee. ] 
New Yoru, October 21. 
The Democratic candidate has not been able to explain away his 


“know-nething* ideas concerning immigrants. Foreign-born voters 
really have a yital issue in the campaign * *, The Dillingham- 
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Burnett bill has been condemned b 
other associations. Its chief provisions are still indorsed by another 
element. Dr. Wilson ts looked to, if elected, to bring these immigra- 
tion restrictions into operation with the help of a Democratic Congress. 

Represertative Henry. of Texas, an apologist for Dr. Wilsen and 
for Bryan, has said BurNetr would reintreduce the Dillingham bil! in 
Congress. President Taft, if reetected, would positively prevent any 
such proposed tezislation from becoming effective. He is not afraid 
to use the veto power, as he has shown in the instances of the Demo- 
cratic popgun tariff bills. With Taft reestablished in the White 
House no straining for the limitation of immigration on any such 
lines as laid down im the Dillingham-Burnett bill and taught by Dr. 
Wilson will be tolerated. Reports from all parts of the United States 
show that President Taft will receive the active support of the army 
of foreign-born citizens. 


It seems to me that there can be no doubt about the position 
of President Taft in the campaign of 1912 on the Burnett bill 
and his pledge to veto the illiteracy test. As far as I can find 
out he was the only one of the candidates that specifically and 
by name agreed in conferences and through authorized official 
statements to veto the Burnett illiteracy test bill, which he did 
February 14, 1913, three months after election day. 

President Weodrow Wilson, however, kept an open mind on 
the question. There is absolutely nothing in anything he wrote 
or said, so far as I have been able to find, until his veto mes- 
sage, indicating specifically and definitely that he was opposed 
to the Burnett bill or the reading test. And when he authorized 
the public hearing at the White House on the bill it was stated 
that the President’s mind “ was open” and that he desired to 
hear the opponents and proponents of the measure before mak- 
ing up his mind. I know some of his letters to individuals have 
been referred to as indicating that he might veto the bill, but 
not a one of those letters, so far as I can find, contain a specific, 
definite assertion by him that he was opposed to the reading 
test or that he had examined the Burnett bill and would veto 
it because of the test. 

On the other hand, I have here what he said in his five-volume 
History of the American People, with which the rank and file 
of the country were more or less familiar and which, together 
with his speech in New York City September 4, 1912, on immi- 
gration, had something to do, no doubt, with the opposition of all 
antirestrictionists, unharnessed by partisan loyalty. In his 
history he said: 


The census of 1890 showed the population of the comntay increased 
to 62,622,250, an addition of 12,466,467 within the decade. Immigrants 
poured steadily in as before, but with an alteration of stock, which 
students of affairs marked with uneasiness. Throughout the century 
men of the sturdy stocks of the north ef Europe had made up the main 
strain of fereign bloed, which was every year added to the vital work- 
ing force of the country, or else men of the Latin-Gaelic stocks of 
France and northern Italy; but now there came multitudes of men of 
the lowest class from the south of Italy and men of the meaner sort 
out of Hungary and Poland—men out of the ranks where there was 
neither skill nor energy nor any initiative of quick intelligence—ani 
they came in numbers which increased from year to year, as if the 
countries of the south cf Europe were disburdening themselves of the 
more sordid and hapless elements of their population, the men whose 
standards of life and of work were such as American workmen had 
rever dreamed of hitherte. The peopie of the Pacific coast had clamore«| 
these many years against the admission of immigrants out of China, and 
in May, 1592 get at lavt what they wanted—a Federal statute which 
practically excluded from the United States all Chinese who had not 
already acquired the right of residence; and yet the Chinese were more 
co be desired, a- workmen if not as citizens, than most of the coarse 
crew that came crowding in every year at the eastern ports. (History 
of the American People vol. 5, p. 212.) 


In his one big speech on immigration during the campaign, de- 
livered in New York City September 4 and carried in all the 
dailies of September 5, 1912, I find the following: 


It we can hit upon a standard which admits every voluntary immi- 
grant and excludes those who have not come of their own motion, with 
their own purpose of making a home and a career here for themselves, 
but have been induced by steamship companies or others in order to 
pay the passage money, then we will have what we will! all agree upon 
as Americans. I am speaking to you as also Americans with myself, 
and just as much American as myself, and if we all take the American 
point of view, namely, that we want American life kept to its standards, 
and that only the standards of American life shall be standards of re- 
striction, then we are ail upen a common ground, net of those who 
criticize immigration, but those who declare themselves Americans. I 
am not saying that | am wise enough out of hand to frame the legisla- 
tion that will meet this idea. I am only saying that it is the ideal, and 
that is what we ought to hold ourselves to. * * * Of course, if the 
immigrants are allowed to come in uninstructed hosts and to stop at 
the ports where they enter and there to compete in an oversupplied 
labor market, there is going to be unhappiness; there is going to be 
deterioration ; there is going to be everything that will be detrimental 
to the immigrant. 


The attitude of Col. Roosevelt on this question and in favor 
of this needed legislation is teo well known to need much elabora- 
tion. As President he urged the illiteracy and other tests upon 
Congress in one message after another. In his message to Con- 
gress December 3, 1901, he wrote at length what I will quote in 
the Recorp, but have not time to read. He urged: 


Not only must our tabor be protected by the tariff but it should also 
be protected so far as possiple from the presence in the country of any 
laborers brought over by contract, or those who, coming freely, yet 
represent a standard of living so depressed that they can undersell our 
men in the labor market and drag them to a lower level. Our present 
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We should aim to exclude absolutely it only a S she 
TD ‘ eliev ; in anarchistic prin 
societies but also ail persons who are fa ww fend 7; f 
unsavory reputation rhis means that we should require a me thos 
ough system ot ection abroad and a more | system of ex 
tion at our imm tion ports, the former being : 
The second obfect of a proper in migratior zht to be to s 
bv a careful and not merely pertunctory et test. some int j 
gent capacity to appreciate American institutions and act sanely 
American citizens ; 
Chis would net keen out all anar -hists. for manv of them 
the intelligent criminal classes. But it will do what is also 
that is, tend to decrease the sum of ignorance, so potent in f{ vi i 
envy, suspicion, malignant passion, and ad of ord t of 


unarchistic sentiment naturally springs 

Finally, alt persons should be ex¢ tuded who are below a certain 
ard of economic fitness to enter our industrial lelds as competit 
American labor. 

There should be proper proof of personal capacity to earn an Amert 
an living and enough money to insure a decent start under Amer 
onditions. This would stop the influx of cheap labor and the result 
ympetition which gives rise to so much of bitterness tn American tndus- 
tria! life. and it would dry up the spring of the pestilential social con 
ditions in our great cities, where anarchistic organizations have their 
reatest possi! ilitv « f gr ywth 

“Roth the educational and economic test in a wise immigration law 
should be designed to protect and elevate the great bedy politic ar 
|. A very close supervision should be exercised over the steamship 
ompanies which mainly bring over the immigrant, and they should be 
held to a strict accountability for any infraction of the law. 


I agree with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] in 
his statement that “in so far as there has been any evidence on 
the question recently,” the fact that Taft ran third and Wilson 
first “ indicates what the people want.” That, however, is true 
merely of presidential candidates. Far more indicative of what 
the people think and want, however, is the fact that each suc 
ceeding Congress, fresh from the people after this measure has 
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been up in both branches and debated and passed by large votes, 
passes it by an ever-increasing majority. Like Banquo’s ghost it 
will not down, and as sure as the sun rises and sets and rivers 
run, there is only one way to solve this popular question namely, 
make this needed legislation law. 





The Late Representative Witherspoon. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 
HON. PAT HARRISON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe Hovust or Represenratives, 
Sunday, March 5, 1916. 


The House had under consideration the following resolutions (H 
Res. 157): 

“Resolved, That the business of fl! House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memoi of Hon. SaMUEL A 
WITHERSPOON, late a Member of this House from the State of Mississippi. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished publ areer, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 

“Resolved, Thst the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.’ 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, there are occasions in human 
experience when the heart so overflows with sadness that it is 
difficult to find or employ proper expression to convey our feel 


ings or thoughts. I have listened with interest and pride to 


t 








+} 


he splendid eulogies so eloquently delivered in this Chamber 
to-day. I rise now with embarrassment, cognizant of my in 
ability to render an appropriate eulogium upon the life and 


character of our departed colleague and the friend to whom we | 


all were so devotedly attached. 

When the news of his death flashed over the Nation I hap- 
pened to be in the city of New Orleans, and it came to me so 
suddenly that I was inexpressibly shocked and could not be 
lieve it true. Sax WitrHeEerspoon dead! Taken from us jus 
when opportunity for a larger usefulness than he had previ 
ously enjoyed opened with such assured promise before him— 
the opportunity which he had so industriously and painstek 
ingly prepared himself for. His splendid talents were not lon 
employed in the public service, 
representative of his 
character and ability 1 
upon the people throughout the Nation. 

His greatest reputation in this House was made in connection 
with his work on the Naval Affairs Committee. Like all sub- 
jects that engaged his attention, he recognized no bounds 
within which to confine his investigations; he knew no limit 
within which his labors might be restricted. I never knew any- 


ind yet im so short a time as a 


T t ; ; Ix } a 
peo} le in this body he had impressed his 
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10t alone upon his colleagues here, but | 
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thought that by his illustrious career, his incomparable honesty, 
and his stainless lionor, he has left a heritage more enduring | 
and more to be treasured than all the riches of the world. 
It is net gold, but only man 
Can make a people great and strong 
Men who for truth and honor’s sak« 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
Brave men who work while othe: ep 
Who dare while others fly, 
These build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 
Such a man was Sam WirHersroon, and of such is the 


Kingdom of Heaven. 





Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FRANK 


OF GEORGIA, 


HON. PARK, 


Ix rur Howvse or Representatives, 
1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave granted 
Members to extend their remarks on the immigration bill now 
before the House, I shall give my reasons for supporting the bill. 

The greater portion of the substance of this bill ‘s, °nd has 
been for years, the written law of this country. We have the 
Chinese exclusion law; and, as far as our treaty with Japan 
allows, we have a Japanese exclusion law. We have had for 
years a law for the exclusion for the mentally unsound, the 
physically defective, the immoral classes, and those who are 
industrially vicious. There has also been in existence for years 
a law preventing the admission of anarchists and all those who 
are opposed to organized law and good government. The present 
bill is but a reintroduction of the bill of last session with but few 
changes, as, for instance, increasing the head tax and enlarging 
the penalties on owners of immigrant ships. The literacy test 
stands practically the same with the exception of increasing 
the number ot words submitted to the immigrant as a test of 
his literacy, and the admission without the payment of head 
tax of members of camilies who are under 16 years of age. 
There is practically nothing in the bill that is new law except 
the literacy test. Then, practically, the whole question to be 
decided by each Member of this House is, Are you for or 
‘against the literacy test? At the first session when the bill 
was on its passage I voted for the bill and every amendment; 
but, owing to my past environment and experience I had some 
serious misgivings on the literacy test. I have always felt ear- 
nestly that the poor, by reason of lack of opportunity, should have 
an equal chance in this world with their more fortunate brothers. 
ixquality of opportunity is the very keystone in the arch of 
democracy. When the bill passed both Houses and went to the 
President for his signature he vetoed it and called up to my 
mind very forcibly some of the same reasons that had been 
pulsating through my brain, and having great confidence in his 
learning and patriotism and good judgment, I voted to sustain 
the veto. 

Since then many changes have been taking place in those 
countries across the Atlantic whence most of our immigrants 
come. War has devastated the lands of Europe, decimated the 
population, impoverished the people, and rendered conditions 
in those countries horrible to contemplate. After this great 
war shall have ended no one can tell to what extent and in 
what vast hordes those who are left will seek a home in this 
country. Many apprehend that they will deluge this country 
with immigrants ; some contend there will be little immigration 
for years, 

As a rule, after such great catastrophes, the best citizens of 
the country remain to rehabilitate and resurrect their ruined 
countries, The less patriotic and weaker classes as a rule seek 
other countries, If, as some contend, there will be no immigra- 
iion on account of the great thinning out of the populations of 
those countries, then the enactment of this bill into law can 
do no harm; but if, on the other hand, vast numbers should 
come, throng our shores, crowd our cities, and reach out into the 
rural sections of the country, then the law, if properly enforced, 
will do much good. 

fhe distinguished chairman of the Immigration Committee, 
in an unchallenged statement on the floor of this House, said 
Inst week that Italy had compulsory education, one law for all 
her subjects, and that these citizens along the shores of the 
Mediterranean contained 60 per cent of illiteracy, while those of 
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northern Italy have but 8 per cent of illiteracy. This fact estab 
lishes u condition and characteristic of these scuthern European 
people which make them undesirable for our country. A man 
who has the opportunity in his own country to educate himselt 
at public expense and who will not do so is not likely to change 
if he comes to this country, and such characteristic is a mark 
of degeneracy of those people, and we do not want the dregs oi 
other nations to amalgamate with our citizenship. 

Another statement was made on the floor last Saturday and 
is still unchallenged—that there are 2,565,012 foreign born in this 
country 21 years of age and over who can not speak English, auc 
only 35,614 are attending public schools presumably tolearn. Less 
than one-seventieth of two and a half millions who can not speak 
English are trying to learn to speak our language. That does not 
coincide with the opinion I had previously formed that the great 
desire of immigrants who come to this lang of opportunity was 
to educate themselves and their children and to become good 
and true Americans. Then, if these facts go unchallenged they 
must be admitted; and, if admitted, then there is little in th 
argument that they seek to become good American citizens, anc 
certainly we desire no others. 

Again, it has been stated and has not been challenged that 
during the war now in progress across the Atlantic within thi 
past 18 months over 400,000 foreign-born citizens of Americ: 
have forsaken their families, their friends, their occupations. 
and their property in this their adopted country, to which they 
have sworn allegiance, and have returned to their native lands 
to enlist in the armies and fight for their native lands. 

This may be commendable as a mark of loyalty to blood and 
native land, but it presents a query to a patriotic American 
citizen who seeks the welfare of this country which is trying 
so hard to be neutral, whether or not if a conflict is forced upon 
us in the future he would take arms with his adopted country 
or his native land. Certainly, in the event war should be de 
clared between the United States and any of the countries 
to which these foreign-born Americans have gone to enlist, they 
would immediately be forced to make war against their adopted 
country in favor of their native country. In my opinion, such 
citizens are a menace to this Government. 

While but 2 per cent of all the immigration to America has 
up to this time, drifted south of the Mason and Dixon line, and 
while perhaps it will be many years before they do in large 
numbers, yet considering, as I have, after a careful study of 
the question, which up until recently I have for many reasons 
had little opportunity to analyze, 1 feel it my duty to support 
every section of this bill. 

I can not say whether the President, on account of the 
changed conditions relating to immigration at this time, will 
veto the bill when it goes to him. And however much I may 
dislike to differ with him on great questions, nevertheless, if 
he should feel it his duty, on account of the literacy test, to 
veto the measure again, I shalt feel it my duty to vote to over 
rule the veto. 

From letters I have received from various parts of the coun 
try, not only organized labor, but the organized farmers 
throughout the country are demanding this legislation. And, 
representing a district of largely agricultural industries, | 
would feel it my duty to support what the majority of my con 
stituents desire, irrespective of any feeling which I might have 
to the contrary, but if the literacy test will keep out a quarter 
of a million of the thickly populated denizens of southern Europe 
along the shores of the Mediterranean who, it is understood. 
come and go as birds of passage to and from this country, then if 
the literacy test does no more than that, it should be adopted by 
this House, and every Member who has the welfare of the 
United States at heart should vote for it. 





Immigration. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. CARTER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tre House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 28, 1916. 

Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, I am opposed to this immigration bill chiefly because of 
the literacy test, and for this reason intend to register my vote 

gainst it. I believe this section of the bill to be entirely 


antagonistic to the traditional policy of our country. It is 
un-American, unjust, unfair. It will act as a barrier to the 
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strong. willing immigrant that this country needs rhe at 
toeks to-day against immigration are less bitter in character 
by . ere very similar to those of the early immigrants frotr 
Germany. Sweden, Ireland, England, and Scotland 
3 bill to-day is nothing more nor less than a provision t 
< ide trem our shores the Greeks, the P s, the R ~ 
if the Italian, and the Frenchman Some of th Ss 
ned citizens of this country are from Jewish paret 
\ art, and science the Jew holds position of j 
Gre Polanders, Italians, and the Frenchmet a 
nub 9 ovies from me. The door of s i 
} ooo open to them all. 
This literacy test will not bar out the clever criminal, whos 
record we are unable to obtain. The 1 rds will prove ft! 
majority of the criminals of fereign birth ars 
i erate. ' 
I believe that the immigrant to-day is a good, patriotic 
Stop for a mement and glance back at the history of our own 
eountry and see what greut influence and help the immigrant 
Nine signe rs of the Declaration of Independence \ horn 
foreiga lands. The War of the Revolution was not to it by 
tive-born sons alone. Standi lbow to elbow with tl a 
migrant boy of that da) 
On the fields of Lexington, at Bunker Hill, and at Val Forse 
mimigrant walked in the snow, stood in the trenches, ans 
died as bravely as the native sons of that day. A great many ot 
ihe most distinguished officers of the Revolution were fo1 
eigners, who out of pure love for liberty came here to assist 
us. Without their assistance the cause of the patriots might 


Lave failed. Look at Lafayette and the 437 French office: 
who served with the American Army. Look at Pulaski, th 
Polish patriot and exile, and see what he did in the Battle of 
Brandywine, and look at Charleston. The illustrious Paul Jone 
was a foreigner by birth. 

In the War of 1812 the immigrant responded to the call 
duty. 

In the great War of the Rebellion, let me quote from Mr 
Higginson’s work : 


Who that recalls the war for the Union does not remember how we 
from President Lincoln dowuward, played upon the string of 
! for all oppressed mankind ”; hew fearlessly we then apps i to 
t Germans, the Irish, the Swedes, the Scotch within our borders, and 
hew well they responded. Even the green flag of Lreland, now forbidds 
te be dispieyed frem our city halls, was then welcomed with cheers of 
: lelds when it was borne to front, amid decimated regiments, unde! 


houts of “ Faugh a ballagh "—“** Clear the way.” 


We all know what happened in the War with Spain. In that 
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ar the immigrant boy served just as bravely as the native-born | 


on. At Vera Cruz, when one reads the names of the heroic 


Lil¢ 


to give 


dead, he finds the sous of immigrants among the first 
up their lives for their country. 

Many of the early men of Massachusetts, my native State, 
were illiterates. In those days illiteracy was not the test of 
character. But the best test at that time was how the man a 
the end of the gun behaved. They learned the legend “ all men 

born free and equal,” and for that legend they ra 
fought, and died, the literate and the illiterate side by side. 

Literacy is not a test of character, but one of opportunity. I 
believe that the desirable immigrant to-day is the law-abiding 

orker who is healthy and who comes to this country with but 
one purpose, to earn an honest living. I believe that the unde 
sirable immigrant is the one who is a clever schemer, educated, 
and as soon as he arrives here begins to start trouble. 

We already have sufficient laws which keep out the insane, 
the criminal the pauper, those mentally and morally unfit. 
A short time ago I took the occasion myself to see just what 
the illiterate immigrants were doing in order to obtain an edu 
cation in my own congressional district. I went into the night 
schools of the various towns and cities of the district and there 
saw them sitting side by side, the Russian Jew, the Italian, the 
German, the Pole, the Frenchman, and others, all eager to learn. 
Here there were little boys and girls, as well as grown-up men 
and women. each striving to master the first principles of read- 
ing and writing. These people, to my mind, are the ones that 
this country need and the ones that will make the best type of 
citizens, 


llied 





To my mind this was conclusive proof again that litera y is 
but a tes: of opportunity and not of character. 

I have received many petitions from labor organizations from 
all sections of the country asking me to vote in favor of this 
bill. I do not believe that the individual members of these labor 
bodies would themselves vote for this bill containing the literacy 
test. I do not believe this portion of the bill will affeet organ- 
ized labor, and for that reason I intend to register my protest 
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The literacy test and the tests and restrictions which accompany it 
constitute an even more radical change in the policy of the Nation. 
liltherto we have generously kept our doors open to all who were not 
unfitted by reason of disease or incapacity for self-support or such 
personal records and antecedants as were likely to make them a menace 
to our peace and order or to the wholesome and essential relationships 
of life. In this bill it is proposed to turn away from tests of char- 
acter and of quality and to impose tests which exclude and restrict, for 
the new tests here embodied are not tests of quality or of character or 
of personal fitness, but tests of opportunity. Those who come secking 
opportunity are not admitted unless they already had one of the chief 
of the opportunities they seek, the opportunity of education. The 
object of such provision is restriction, not selection 


I want at this time to insert as part of my remarks 

torial from the Washington Post of to-day: 
THE LITERACY TEST. 

With strange persistence the House of Representatives again attempts 
to bar the gates of the United States to honest, able-bodied immigrants 
by imposing a literacy test. In the face of history and in spite of the 
repeated reminders of patriotic Presidents of both parties, the House 
clings to the notion that immigrants unable to read and write are not 
fit material to enter the United States. 

The pressure tor this legislation comes from men who were them- 
selves immigrants not long ago, and who would now shut the door 
through which they entered. They would monopolize the opportunities 
of America under the pretext of purifying the stream of immigration. 
They stand directly athwart the pathway of progress, and would call 
a halt to the march of millions of honest and hard-working aliens who 
have in them the stuff of which America is made. 

How can immigration be purified by a language test? Will it keep 
out Black Handers, and poisoners, and anarchists, and birds of prey 
generally? There is no pretense that book learning makes for morality 
or that lack of it impiies criminality. No one has had the hardihood to 
suggest that if an anarchist were unable to read he would be more 
criminal than he is. The literacy test is not set up as a moral sieve, 
but is intended merely to restrict immigration without regard to its 
moral quality. It is a device for excluding good and bad, indifferently, 
for the benefit of those already in. It is supposed that it wili make 
labor scarcer and therefore raise wages. 

The United States needs more labor if it is to develop and meet the 
needs of an increasing population Illiterate immigrants do not remain 
illiterate long, and even while illiterate they are good workers. Prob- 
ably the proportion of shirkers is smaller than among immigrants who 
have absorbed the viclous secialistic stuff dealt out to the submerged 
tenth in Europe. Immigrants do not make up the majority of meddle- 
some agitators in this country. The worst offenders, who would wreck 
the Constitution and introduce crazy schemes of reform, are pure-bred 
Americans, like those who rule in Kansas and Oregon. The average 
immigrant finds the United States so far ahead of the old country 
that he is willing te take his chances without wasting his time in in- 
yenting improvements in government. 

If Congress should pass the literacy test, it is to be hoped that the 
President of the United States will knock it squarely out with a veto, 
and thus keep the doors open to the deserving of other lands, without 
regard to their lowliness and previous lack of opportunity, 
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The Military Bill, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ISAAC BACHARACH, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


dy 

Mr, BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with much 
attention and a great deal of edification to the remarks of many 
of my distinguished colleagues who have addressed the House on 
the merits of the bill under consideration, and I have given very 
careful thought to all that has been said on the subject of our 
country’s state of preparedness; especially have I dwelt with 
much care upon the statements made by the very able and 
capable men who compose the Committee on Military Affairs, 
for I felt sure, because of the extensive and exhaustive study 
of the question that has been made by that committee and by 
reason of the muny and prolonged hearings held by it, at which 
hearings the members of that committee were given the benefit 
of the opinions, views, recommendations, and criticisms of 
those men in the military service of the Government—men who 
are trained to Know, who are paid to know, who ought to 
know, and I firmly believe that they do know what are the con- 
ditions confronting this country at this time, in so far as the 
military aspect of it is concerned; men who are all experts in 
their respective lines, and I dare say that a more intelligent 
nor a finer body of men does not exist in the service of any 
country to-day than those men who go to make up the military 
branch of the United States—I repeat, that I felt sure the com- 
mittee would be able to present a bill to the House which 
would have the approval of a unanimous Congress; and, with 
the exception of a few very good amendments which have been 
added to the bill on the floor of the House, that has been the 
result, there being but two dissenting votes recorded against 
the passage of the bill. 

Because of the very great difference of opinion that has pre- 
vailed throughout the country, and because this difference of 
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opinion was markedly apparent in the second congressional 
district of New Jersey, which district I have the honor to rep 
resent, I realized very keenly the grave responsibility whic! 
confronted me in arriving at a conclusion which I believed t: 
be for the best interests of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, no Member of this august body has a greats 
abhorrence for war than I have; and I hope that I may liv 
to see the day when wars will cease to be the method by whic 
international disputes and questions shall be settled. Nor ye: 
do I wish it understood that I am a pacifist, if that word is t 
be construed as a “ peace-at-any-price man.” 

If the time shall come, which God forbid, when this count: 
shall be called upon to defend its rights, its honor, or its i: 
tegrity against the attack or encroachments of a foreign fo 
if at that time I shall have the honor of being a Member of thi 
House, no one shall be quicker to rally to the support of ow 
President, either by supporting necessary legislation or by ap 
propriating money, or both, than will I; or if that time sha 
come when I shall have the honor of being one of that greate: 
body of men—just a plain, private American citizen—I shal 
be ever ready to give such aid to my country as ft shall be 
within my power to give. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides an increase in our Regul: 
Army of 10,000 men a year, for a period of four years, or 
total of 40,000; and in ordinary times of peace and contentment 
I believe a standing army of 140,000 men to be a sufficient mo 
bile foree for the protection and safety of our country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when we think of the terrible conflict that 
has been devastating the most powerful of the countries o1 
Europe for the past two years, and we stop to reflect upon th« 
thousands upon thousands of men that daily meet their deaths 
in this ferocious struggle, which, up to the Ist day of January 
of this year amounted to more than 13,000,000, and at a cost of 
thirty-nine and a half billions of dollars; when the possibilities 
of war in our own country are being very forcibly and vividly 


| brought home to us each day by the critical conditions existing 





along our southern border, and in the words of our President 
“we know not what the morrow may bring forth ”’—it would 
seem that at this particular time we would be justified in pro 
viding for an increase in our Regular Army much larger than 
that carried in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not favor an excessively large standine 
army in times of peace; but these are perilous times, and condi 
tions at home and abroad are of such an unsettled character 
that it behooves us to be alert and awake, so as not to be found 
wanting should an emergency arise. Even the most arden! 
pacifist must admit, when one stops to consider that at this ver, 
date, exclusive of the forces now operating in Mexico and the 
Coast Artillery and Staff Corps, there are only five mobile or 
ganizations available for service in the United States, nuinbe: 
ing about 5,000 men, that this protection can not even be con 
sidered as adequate protection, and that action should be take 
immediately looking to the increase of our military and nava 
forces to such a strength as to render this country well fortified 
against serious trouble. And when the disturbed conditions 
which now seem to be world-wide once more subside and we ar 
again permitted to work out our destines in peace and harmony 
little difficulty will be had in reducing our forces to a peac 
footing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am absolutely opposed to any method of con 
scripting or drafting. I believe that a large reserve force cai 
be created by the proper military training under Federal super 
vision of our young boys, and I believe that attention should b 
given to the Boy Scout movement and similar organizations 
which are baving such a rapid growth in this country, for it 
would seem to me that with correct training of these young 
lads a wonderful reserve force could be brought into existence 
The training of our youth in the Boy Scouts, school cadets, an 
similar organizations is more strikingly brought to our attention 
when we consider the facts contained in a letter of the Commis 
sioner of Pensions addressed to that distinguished, venerable 
and much-beloved Member of this House, the Hon. Josern G 
Cannon, and by him read on the floor here several days ago, 
which letter transmits a statement of the relative ages of those 
who enlisted during the Civil War, as follows: 

Those 10 years and under 2; 


rio ete, Se Fl er eee - 3D 
pe OB ee ee a ee ee 225 
Those 13 years and under_............... Sl hela one —_ 500 
Those 14 years and under 1, 528 
Those 15 years and under 104, O87 
Those 16 years and under__... ili ee eRe ee eee Sek ot 231, 051 


Those 17 years and under 
Those 18 years and under 
Those 21 years and under (these two classes make the total 
number of enlistments) 
Those 22 years and over (these two classes make the total 
Sn IT 618, 511 
Those 25 years and over... 


844, SOI 
1,151, 435 





2, 159, 798 
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It will be noticed from this statement that the greatest aaa 


ber of enlistments were of boys 18 years and under, numberin 
1,151,438, while the number of enlistments between the ages 0 
12 and 17 was 1,182,977. ) 
of the boys connected with the organizations mentioned above. 
Mr. Speaker, as I view the situation to-day, as a r sult ¢ f the 
new methods of fighting that have been inaugurated in the war 
in Europe, it does not appear to me that we essentially require 
such a tremendous number of well-drilled men in the conduct of 


, 
{ 


} 
| 
} 
j 


These ages correspond with the ages | 


modern warfare; rather is it necessary that we should have an 


adequate number of officers and men who have become skille« 
in the art of aviation and in the handling and operation of the 


intricate and complex death-dealing machinery and engines of | 
destruction that have been worked out and put into action since } 


that war began; men who are familiar with the deadly, danger- 
ous gases and powerful explosives, and who know how to handle 
them without loss to tueir own forces. If we could have a sufli- 
cient number of these highly skilled soldiers, together with the 
necessary equipment tv make such a corps effective, a reserve 
force made up of young men who had had the military training 
contemplated above, and these fortified by a standing army such 
as is provided in this bill, I believe this country would be ade- 
quately prepared to meet any emergency; and it would not 
become necessary to levy extraordinary revenues and taxes upon 
the peuple to maintain such an organization. 

Mr. Speaker. while in my early life I have had some military 
training, I do not in any sense attempt to pose as an expert 
on military matters and I have tried to consider this question of 
preparedness from the standpoint of a business man, with the idca 
of protecting the best interests of those whom I represent and 
the people of this country in general. I have not been unmindful 
of the opinions of many of my constituents on both sides of this 
question. My understanding of the duties of a Representative 
in Congress is that he shall do what he believes is for the best 
interests not only of his constituents, but, in matters of this kind, 
for the best interests of the whole country. I have been here on 
the ground and have had the benefit of information anc know! 
edge which otherwise 1 could not possess. No partisan spirit 
has guided my actions, nor has my vote been influenced by any 


i ’ 


| 


i 


other thought or desire than to do what I believe to be for the | 


protection of tnis glorious country of ours. 

As this bill passed the House it provides: 

1. A Regular Army of 140,000 men, an increase of 20,000 
present authorized strength. 


2 <A federalized militia of 420,000 men under the control 
the Federal Government. 
*") 


3. A system of reserves, recruited from retiring 
both the Regular Army and the militia. 

4. A reserve oflicers’ corps of 50,000, recruited from grad 
of military schools under Federal supervision. 

5. Federal pay for oflicers and enlisted men of the National 
Guard. 

6. Authority for the President and Secretary of War to make 
plans for the mobilization of the industrial resources of thi 
country in time of war. 


members 


ites 








War Propaganda—Dollar Piutocracy vy. Patriotic America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix tun Hovsr or Representatives, 


Monday, March 20, 1916, 
Mr. LINDBERGH.,. Mr. Speaker, as a result of the long-pra: 
ticed commercial greed and militarism the greatest war of the 
ages seized Europe. But with the nations at war all dollar 
questions have ceased. They now struggle for national sur- 
vival. Americans generally extend every possible sympathy 
with impartiality—wish to be makers of peace on honvrable 
terms for all. 
relatively few in number; still they control the means for the 
distribution of news, including most of the daily press, from 
which a part of the other press copies. Instantly when war 
broke loose “dollar Americans” saw the greatest opportunity 
for speculation. It immediately developed into a case of “ dol- 
lar Americanism” against “ patriotic America,” with the prin- 
cipal part of the press working overtime, desperately attempting 

to deceive the public. 





jut there were dollar Americans also, though | 
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THERE IS DANGER OF WAR. 

Not so as a result of natural conditions, but it is so because 
of the frame-up made by special privilege. The highest agencies 
of government are influenced. It ma, be that war can not now 
be voided. We may be attacked. But if we had done as we 
8! ! in the first place, and as it was apparent to any common- 
seuse person we should have done, there would not be the 
slightest chance of us getting into war It is because of our 
fuilure to do as we should have done that we may have war. 
False statesmanship hus placed us in a false light before the 
world. By permitting special privilege to exploit us, it is en- 
throned in this count and since we are politically sponsors 
for it, now that it has also exploited the rest of the world, we 
are hated and may be attacked. The question now arises as to 
What our duty is. 

We can be tolerant with weak nations; patient, dignified, and 
firm with great nations; sensible on all occasions, One thing 
we must not | sight of. Our internal difficulti are many 
and acute, injustice prevails, and thx tual danger is greater 
from within than from without. It requires greater statesman- 
ship to deal with our domestic than it does to deal with our 
foreign affairs. We must differentiate the two, however. We 
iways will have the power to deal with our domestic affairs. 
The basis exists on which we can proceed to correct evil practices 

ou n business, But it would be quite different if we left 
ourselves in a helpless condition to be dominated by other na- 
tions. We should net be weak and vacillating, for, if we be so, 
we possibly may lose the power to deal with our own social 
problems. 

THE SANE WAY TO PREPAREDNESS. 


Do away with the causes of war as one of the most important 
Commercialism in the manufacture of munitions of war 
must be stopped. Let the Government immediately build all the 
factories and establish every agency to make its own prepara- 
tions complete. Let there be no profit in any war enterprise. 
If Goverment manufactures all it requires, there will be 
no accumulation of capital on which to charge the people an 
annual interest 


steps 


tha 
Lil 


PREPAREDNESS, 
Yes; prepare. Give our boys, at the proper age, discipline 
with the use of arms and teach them the science of defense of 
themselves and of the country. Teach them the manliness of 
discipline, the control of themselves, and the respect due to fhe 
toilers of the world, and to understand their rights. Let the 
of baseball, football, and manly sports equip the youth 
of our land for the use of every function of the human body and 
part of the plan of discipline. Preparedness that 
makes an independent people is what we want. That is a dif- 
ferent kind of prepuredness than the subsidized press cries for. 
Special privilege wants a kind of preparedness that creates 
billionaires, who, with their fortunes, will enslave the rest of 
us. That is the kind which creates disloyalty, weakness, and 
in the end would result in a fall of the Nation. 


STANDING BY 


LvrmMes 


nind ¢ 
mild as 


THE PRESIDENT 


Any citizen who will run back over the press files will find 


that the newspapers which are saying “Stand by the Presi- 
dent,” have not themselves stood by the President, except “°when 


the President did as they wanted. 
attacked him pitilessly. Every patriotic citizen wishes to stand 
by the President when he can, but no thoughtful person will 
sacrifice his right to consider things. This is not a monarch’'s 
eountry. When a citizen has done all he can to reconcile his 
views with the Dresident’s action and is unable te do so he 
has a right to follow what he believes to be the right course, 
net only a right but a duty. Otherwise our form of govern- 
ment would be a farce. 

What about the facts on which the President asked the action 
of Congress? The press has stated that they were facts pe- 
culiarly within the President's knowledge; that he knew more 
about the facts than Congress. The President undoubtedly 
knows more about diplomatic facts, but net necessarily basic 
principles. But what the President did know h. failed to in- 
form Congress when he asked its action. If it was within his 
province to determine, he had no reason to ask Congress to 
act, and if it was not within his province he should have in- 
formed Congress of all that he knew. 

The President sent a part of our Navy to Mexico a short 


On other occasions they have 


time ago. It was because an unauthorized act of Mexican 
soldiers had taken place. A fleet was sent to make Huerta 


salute the United States flag. Huerta refused to fire 21 guns 
in salute, but only 5. The President was Commander in Chief 
of the American Army. He acted upon his own authority and 
dispatched a fleet to Vera Cruz, and subsequently asked Con- 
gress to ratify the act. A majority of us stood by the Presi- 
dent. I was opposed to his action, but to sustain the dignity of 
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the President I voted with him on that occasion. Ever 
then I have done all I could on every occasion to recon 
views with those of the President when the 
country with foreign countries have been 
when I find myself believing that the Pre 
have voted my own convictions. 

THE ECONOMIC 


relations of 
in 


sident is 


questior 


in err 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 


THE EXISTING WORLD CHAO? 
Now is the time the plain people must look out, lest 
best interests be sacrificed. The present time and the few 


now first to come are more important to humanity 
within the last 1,900 years. Special privilege 
now, and has been ever since the war began, to enthron 
forever to dominate the toilers of the world. By every 
possible it is seeking to excite the people so that they will 
nbout the grezt economic problems that concern their ¢ 
lives. Special privilege does not want the toilers to thi 
their own needs. It has already secured practically every 
that it has asked. It is completely organized, not so much 
the object of asking additional privilege as it is to retain \ 
it already has. It often uses its organization to promote «: 


is seeki 


able things which do not in any way conflict with what sp 
privilege wants. Doing that gives it a better standing with 
people, screens its dark-room work, and makes it mor 
fluential. So, when from time to time it discovers that bec: 


of changing conditions it wishes some additional special p: 
lege, it has some good acts to its credit and finds it comp: 
tively easy to fool the people to give it the additional privil: 

Right now there is a concerted attempt to keep us excited ) 
war affairs in order that all economic conditions may be 
sight of by us. In the meantime special privilege expect: 
secure the election of Senators and Representatives who can 
when the time comes, be influenced in favor of special privileg 
It is well known that when the war ends new and what ma 
now seem to many persons strange economic plans will be pro 
posed in the interest of the toilers, plans which will end all in 
ducement to make war for commercial purposes. Not only wil 
this occur with the nations at war, but with every civilize 
nation on the face of the globe. While this war is in progres: 
special privilege, always anticipating the future leng before th: 
people themselves do, are preparing to head off any reform i 
the existing unjust economic conditions. 

Approximately $2,000,000,000 profit has been made the | 
18 months by bond and stock brokers, munition people, and c 
tractors in war supplies. It is a harvest of gold for the sub 
sidized press as well. 

A Minneapolis man wrote me a letter, in which the follow 
sentences occur: 

Look at England—had she gone into this war prepared, as is admit 
ted she was not, the war would have been over with long 
* * * In these modern days of trained and fittest men you would 
send an army of raw and inexperienced men to be slaughtered for th 
want of knewledge and training, as is likely to be the case in Meni 
* * * You are quoted as saying, “1 am opposed to a standir 


sil 


army.” 


The writer winds up his letter with the following: 


The inclosed clipping would make good reading for you and give } 
and your other few an idea of the feeling in this part of the country 
The clippings were: 

“THE MINNESOTA ELEVEN. 

“The Minnesota delegation in Congress consists of 11 Kaiserites 
1 American. * * * ‘Ten Minnesvta Representatives in 
8 Republicans, 1 Democrat, 1 Progressive, and Senator ———— 
“otek against the President, against upholding of American right 
The German-American Alliance of Minnesota urged or bullied thes: 
weaklings to the course they followed. 
sole American, Minnesota had in Congress.” 


Congr 
* * . 


11 
is the only man, t! 
. + 


—New York Times 


the unofficial! report is that one machine was disabled bj 
a broken shaft, anuthber was put out of commission because the engi! 
wouldn't werk, and something equally as cheerful happened to 
third. The fourth was iost in the desert with a leaky gasoline 
This is a four days’ record of the condition of preparedness in wi 

a single branch of the Army is found, and that the branch upon wh 
the quick success of the expedition may depend.” 

It was not disclosed where this last clipping came from, but 
it refers to Mexico. This man knows that England has spent 
more for war than any nation. Still he says, “ Look at Eng- 
land—had she gone into this war prepared * * * the war 
would have been over long since.” He also knows that our 
country has spent about two billion dollars in the last few years 
on armament, and more than any country on the globe except 
England. Still he says what you see above about our mix-up 
in Mexico. 

If, after spending so much money as we have, we are still not 
prepared to defend ourselves against weak, exhausted Mexico, 
and only against a band of outlaws at that, it is time to take 
an inventory of the “sole American” statesmen who have b oo 
in Washington all the time while this vast sum was spent ior 
nothing and made no complaint until now. - No wonder those 


“ae * ” 





who i fi ] 
eyeomiums for the so-called Americans responsible for the 
failure of the Army, and especially, they eulogize them at this 


time, when they seek to get our country into war to spend per- 
haps 850,000,000,000, out of which they expect to get a giant 
profit No wonder that the beneficiaries speak through the 


New York Times, a special-privilege paper, and through a thou- 
sand other like papers, berating these who voted fer 100,000,000 
Americans instead of for speculators who travel on armed mer- 
chant ships. The people can, if they choose, as this man said 
in his letter they would, defeat Members of Congress who vote 
against the expenditure of billions in the manner proposed by 
oh will understand, if they do not already, why it is that 
special privilege demands’ extravagant armament. 
“Will these maximum-armament persons, who name them- 
selves the only “true Americans,” answer the following ques- 
tions: Why has the President all this time, when it is claimed 
that the country is in peril, and when the law authorized him 
to act, kept the Army nearly 20,000 below maximum? 
‘sole Americans” (7) object to the Government manu- 
facturing its own war materials? Why do these “sole Ameri- 
(7) claim that the Hay bill provides for an Army of 
120,000 when they Know that if the terms of the bill were 
out it would in emergency be near 1,500,000? The 
truth about the whole matter is that special privilege wants a 
from armament contracts and does everything it pos- 


? 
people 


ore 


these 
cans 
only 


earried 


rake-oft 


sibly can to get us into war to give it billions of profit. If war 
eomes, Which is not unlikely, it will be because of the false 
machinations of these “sole Americaus” (7). [ft it had not 
been for their greedy conduct there would never a war cloud 


lave eressed the American Continent. 





Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. NICHOLLS, 
CAROLINA, 


Or SOUTH 
In roe Houser ovr Rerriesentarives, 
Monday, March 27, 1918. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 25 last, when the House had under consideration the legisia- 
tive. executive, and judicial appropriation bill, the gentleman 
from New York |Mr. Benner] undertook to inject, as a few 
other opponents of this bill have done, the religious issue. 
intimated that the Junior Order of United American Mechanics 


was opposed to unrestricted immigration, and in favor of the 
illiteracy test and this bill for religious reasons. 
When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] was a 


Member of this House six years ago he served the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. During his 
service on that committee I understand a member of that com- 
mittee accused the Junior Order with being the same as the old 
A. P. A., much as the gentleman did in this House on February 
25 last. That accusation resulted in the national officers of the 
organization appearing before the gentleman’s committee on 
May 21, 1910, denying the charge and challenging anyone to 
produce competent evidence tending to prove the accusation. 
As my time is limited I will be unable to read the statement 
made on that ocension by National Vice Councilor Weitzel, but 
Will insert his statement in the Recorv. 
The statement is as follows: 
HEARING ON IMMIGRATION BILLs 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATIO " 
Hocsh OF REPRESENTATI' 


on 


Saturday, May 21, 11 
TATEMENT OF JOHN J. WEITZEL, ESQ., OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, NATIONAL 
VICE COUNCILOR OF THE JUNIOR ORDER OF UNITED AMERICAN ME- 
CHANICS, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in the first place, as 


a member of the Junior Order of United Amertcan Mechanics and its 
national vice councilor, and chairman of the national legislative com 
inittee of the Daughters of America, | beg to correct an impression con- 


Why do | 


He | 


House ! 


veyed to this committee by certain persons who have not only appeared | 


here but who have been elsewhere, quite misrepresenting the principles, 
objects, aims, and purposes of the Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics, 

According to page 472 of the printed 


hearings, a 
committee states that he has been ° 


reliably informed " 


member of this 
that the Junior 


Order “is the same as the old bigoted A. P. A.,” and is " merely operat 
ing under a new name.” Another Congressman charges the order 
(p. 365) with enzaging in a ° particular propaganda,” and I take it 


that he had been informed by what he considered “ reliable authorit: 
also that the Junior Order was an anti-Catholic organization. And, no 
doubt, his information came from some such overzealous church cutbusi 
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oe an 
eot the rake-off for the last 20 years should have beautiful 


| privilege, but the day will come very soon when the | 
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the church,’ ‘Away with the Po, Ix 
our strength, what have we to Si 
and anticlericals Are Ww | 
that we are the heirs of al ves t 
is the on church founded by Jt o} t 
light under a ishel?”’ I ith 
Junior Order 1d Daugh At ! 
editorially asser dt { t I t 
waged by the infa! Be \ ( 
Church.” 

There is no foundation Let iI 
they do not represent eithe mn the itter { Ma De ‘ 
Roosevelt,-or the Junior Order th { 
the entire church would judged 

Just as an instance and i rd ‘ 
general, and that the order [ 
mittee’s attention to the friendl t 
exchanged between three conventi ( holl J ib 
ters of America, which hapy l to n Ca oO 
190, partially set forth he f& new 
“CATHOLICS AND JUNIOR ORI ‘ 

PLEASANT INCIDENT AT CAN I { 

ANTS IS RETURNED BY CA ‘ 

TERMS OF SUPPOSED HO y 

That America is the home of relig o ‘ 
cinnati the State and city where it di 
was shown in an occurren which sa t f re 
sions of the conventions of the Junior Or i t | Ay 
chanics and of the Catholic Mutual Benetit As tion h 
were held in Canton Wednesday Eact t had i 
Cincinnati delegates, and a Cincinnati at me John J. We 
elected to the highest State office of the Junlor Ord th st 
councilor ° * e Some members of th ( holt < iti 
looked upon the Junior Order as an adiunct of the ‘A. P. A n 
of the Junior Order honestly believed that t Catholl wert 
American, rhe wholesome patriotism which inspires both 
despite the wide differences of religious belief, and a recognition ! 
error into which both had fallen led to a frater i n ix ‘ 
two bodies of delegates at the Canton ct t vhich wiped out 
the minds of both past bitternes 

“At the meeting of the Cathehe Mutual Be \ tion W I 
day afternoon a committee of the ior Order asked admittan to 
hall, and extended a cordial gree to their Cat brethre } 
was received by a rising vote. imediate Catho associa 
sent a committee to the Junior Order mven l returned th 
pliment. C, J. Fitzgerald, of Cincinnati. was « f the Cathe 
committee. Delegates of both Hod th 2s nel itd ! best tre ri i 

und a ve east ensued In a se i ng ti 
ntion sesso Tot Church, the R rr Ia leg 
commented upen the incident and cdeclared that t I 
between the two bodies showed that ‘the day of th vord 
had passed and to-day and in the iture tl f | 
settled In a temperate wa . * (Tit Star, ¢ iti, O 
Sept. 14, 1906.) 

The Junior Order is itin t i ) 
anti-Catholic than the f Pythi: I 0 or or t 
American Lederation ¢ r for that matt ‘ ‘ vt 
have members of the C faith a ivor tl er fr 
restrictive immigration laws Che Jun Orde itri t 
nal, benevolent, and benet iry organ I 
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joined in the general demand for a orre let 
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shocking the pub ience forcibl l tte m te 
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illiteracy test, a money requirer i other rict 
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In the vear ending June 30, 1905, thers 1 - + ; 
1,026,000 alien immigrant Most of the und rble : 
come here of its own initiative, but be eof t t ger 
of transportation companies These sgents whee i ) 
immigrants, often against their own interests, te t Che 
serious obstacle we have to encounter in tl effor 1 e pr 
regulation of immigration to these hore ul f 
opposition of foreign ste: mp iin who have inte 
in the matter save to increase the returns on thelr pita ‘ 
masses of immigration hither in the steerage of t 

With the passage of a fairly good naturalization law and tl! 
ment of an immigration law shutting ont a few 
worst elements. and creating an investigating mn i ou, tl 
council has not, as alleged before this committee, bee t Vv 
“particular propaganda or engaged in any ‘ pe 
further restriction of immigration since that ti Ol 
to be charged with leaving a wrong impressio 1 be t i t 
fall, with the final report of the commission as d. its natior 
lative committee will again pon to tl 

| and try to assist in helping along the dema 
rational legislation as well whe ‘ e e! . o¢ 
posed at the time of the demand meet h tl 
every one of itS Opponents when ti «le in 
the statute books, ju ns all existing nat { I 
exclusion .aws have been opposed the t i t 
to later meet with appro 

The order is not opposed to a ratior ta i 
to foreigners already in this count t ' er 
foreign born; but stands not onl for takir 
belping hand to the strangers within our ga 
immigration legislation that will protect 
tion that will protect those that . 
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making selection of our immigrants and the present artiiicial stimula- 
tion of immigration traffic. In which there is the most money for the 
foreign steamship companies. As to distributien as a remedy we 
would quote President Roosevelt to the effect that distribution is 
merely a palliative and not a cure. It is advocated chiefly by the 
transportation interests financially interested in the promotion of 
mmigration and because distribution and diversion would make more 


room for them to usload more immigrants if successfully carried out. 


We do not at all favor restrictive legislation simply because southeast 
Buropeau and western Asiatic countries send us almost exclusively 
Catholics and Jews, but it is for purely patriotic and protective reasons 
fhat we advocate such additional selective restrictive measures as a 
$25 to $50 money test, such as Canada has, and such an Illiteracy 
test as Cape Colony New Zealand, and Australia have, which, together 
with our being made by the foreign steamships the cheapest country 
to reach, we belleve to a large measure accounts for our being the only 
country with any considerable net foreign immigration. 

Our desire for better immigration laws is not founded on any rell- 
gious or other prejudice, foreign or native. That there are * immigra- 
tion evils” demanding drastic action 1s a matter of official record. 
The first partial report of the Immigration Commission (H. Doc. 1489, 
60th Cong.) states: “ Many undeniably undesirable persons are ad- 
mitted every year. There is a dangerous and apparently growing 
criminal element in the country due to tmmigration.” And even says, 
‘Many women are being regularly imported under conditions which 


amount to absolute slavery,”’ etc. 

It was Marcus Braun, a Government inspector, who foreshadowed 
the commission's finding, and even discovered a secret contract between 
a foreign steamship company and a foreign Government that provided 
for the dumping practicaliy of so many thousand anoually upon the 
United States, and who, according to House Document 384, Fifty- 
ninth Congress, reported officially of bis foreign tour of inspection: 

‘I found a condition of things which convinced me beyond any doubt 
that some European Governments, agencies, and private individuals are 
continuing to regard this country as the dumping ground for theusands 
of their undesirable people. These conditions, coupled with the arrogant 
and widespread assumption that this country is but an asset of a large 
number of Europeans, subject only to their desires and orders, is 
such that if universally known in this country would drive the blood 
of humiliation into the face of every good American and a description 
of which would defy the pen of a Macaulay.” 


Certainly Marcus Braun, a foreign-born investigator. can not be 
charged with bigotry or nativist or religious bias and prejudice. 


Neither can such a charge be lodged successfully against Ambassador 
Andrew D. White, Commissioner Bingham, Commissioner William Wil- 
liams, Dr. Darlingtoa, Theodore Roosevelt, or the United States Bureau 
of Immigration whose words and expert opinions in the premises I 
beg to call to your attention. 

Andrew D. White, our ambassador to Germany, 
April 19, 1905, to Mr. Josiah Flynt, as follows: 


“ Deag® Ma. Frynt: As you know, I consider the problems furnished 
by crime in the United States as of the most pressing importance. We 
are allowing a great and powerful! criminal class to be developed, and 
while crime is held carefully in check In most European countries, and 
in them ts steadily decreasing, with us it is more and more flourishing. 
It Increases from year to year and in various ways asserts its power in 
society 

‘Se well is this coming to be known by criminal classes of Europe, 
that it is perfectly well understood here that they look upon the United 
States as a ‘happy hunting ground,’ and more and more seek it, to 
the detriment of our country and all that we hold most dear in it. 

“Yours, faithfully, 


wrote from Berlin 


“AnpDrepw D. WHITB.” 


In this connection I beg to say in passing that over one-fifth of all 
the allen felons now confined in our State and Federa! jails and prisons 
are illiterate, everyone of whom and their offspring would have been 
excluded, as well as the Czolgosz family, by the illiteracy test. 

There are two extracts from a previous report of the present com- 
missioner of immigration at Ellis Island, Hon. Wiiiiam Williams, who 
handies the bulk of the present alien influx of from about a million to 
almost a million and a half aliens annually, that | beg to read. In 
his report, as pera In last year's report, he said: 

“ The laws do not reach a large body of immigrants, who are gener- 
ally undesirable, because unintelligent, of low vitality, of poor physique, 
able to perform only the cheapest kind of manual labor, desirous of 
locating almost exclusively in the cities, by their competition tending to 
reduce the standard of the wageworker, and unfitted mentally or morally 
for good a I believe that at least 200,000—and probably 
more—aliens came here who, although they may be able to earn a living, 
yet are not wanted, will be of no benefit to the country, and will, on the 
contrary, be a detriment, because their presence will tend to lower our 
standards. Their coming bas been of benefit chiefly, if not only, to the 
transportation companies which brought them here. 

“Relying on the views generally expressed by the intelligent press 
throughout the country, on these expressed by nine out of ten citizens, 
whether native or foreign born, with whom one discusses the subject; 
m letters received from charitable and reformatory institutions in some 
astern States, and upon official observation at Ellis Island, I would 
state without besitation that the vast majority of American citizens wish 
to see steps taken to prevent these undesirable elements from landing on 
ur shores Attempts to take such steps will be opposed by powerful 
and selfish interests, and they will insist, among other things, on the 
value of immigration in the past and the enormous demand for labor, 





neither of them relevant as applicable to the particular question 
whether the undesirable immigrants shall be prevented from coming 
here europe, like every other part of the world, has millions of unde- 
sirable people whom she would be glad to part with, and strong 
igencies are constantly at work to send some of them here. Aliens 
have no inherent right whatever to come here, and we may and should 
take means. however radical and drastic, to keep out all below a cer- 
tain physical and economic standard of fitness and all whose presence 
will tend to lower our standards of living and civilization.” 

Right in line with Commissioner Williams's opinion are the recom- 
nendations of the experts of the Unite! States Immigration Bureau, 
ts set forth in the last annual report—-1900—of 244 pages. In the 
rat place, lite ag with what the bureau has to say on page 7 

regard to adm stration: 

An ideal administration of the immigration law would prevent the 
entry of undesirable aliens to such an extent that the provisions con- 
rempiating expulsion would seldom need to be invoked. Such standard 

. like all ideals, difficult of attainment; but it can be more nearly 
ipproximated than at present, provided the foregoing suggestions are 
adopted and the law is strengthened, reunded out, and completed. The 
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bureau believes in a strict administration, not only because it is 
calculated to protect the country against undesirable immigration 
beeause of its humanitarian advantages A rigid enforcement of ¢| 
law. in the finai analysis, is the most humane. If it becomes ch 
oughly understood by ali that only certain wetl-defined desirable cia, 
will be permitted to land on our shores, other classes wil! besitare 
apply, and the transportation companies will! refuse to bring th: 

In this connection | would like to urge upon the commit: 
serious consideration also of. carrying out previous recommenda 
of the bureau, to not only increase the fine upon steamships for 
ing here dangerously diseased aliens. but to also extend it to 
bringing here of any undesirable excluded by law, whose undesira! 
might bave been ascertained at the time either of foreign embarka 
or of purchase of ticket by a medical or other competent examina 
or investigation. It is a matter of common knowledge that the tr 
portation interests pursue the course most profitable to them \ 
few, if any, of them make any genuine effort to turn back undesirat 
It is more profitable for them to occasionally pay the present fin 
to deport those excluded than to reject them as the law requires at 
foreign ports and thus save the hardships of deportation. Mr. Bur» 

a member of this committee and a member of the commission, found 
examination at Queenstown to be a farce—not to be an examinati: 
all, | have been reliably informed. And only a month ago Com 
sioner Williams, at Ellis Island, issued another circular letter ca! 
attention to the “wholly inadequate attention” 
respect for our exclusion laws. 

On page 111 and following the bureau calls attention to the son 
of and inducements to immigration, pointing out how not only 
quantity bas :ncreased recentiy, but the quality has changed, the n 
ber of deficients, dependents, and delinquents having increased by | 
and bounds. and resuited in Congress passing a series of acts exclud 
various classes, and thus entering upon a restrictive policy towa 
European immigration, 

Among other things the wepens says: 

“The bureau has repeatedly called attention to the interesting 
important economic problem constituted by this increase in the 
of peoples so different racially from the original settiers of the cou 
try—peoples who, in their antecedents, ideas—political and social 
methods of life and thought, are quite distinct from the Teutonic a: 
Ceitic stocks, from which our immigration was for so many years d 
rived. What wil! be the result of a continuance of this preponderan: 
is a question which concerns every thoughtful patriotic American cit 
zen. From our point of view, at least, heterogeneousness in a matte: 
this kind is undesirable, homogeneousness desirable. There can 
but little homogeneity between the people of southern and east: 
Europe and the real American.” 


+ 


paid abroad to 


The “explanation” for this enormous changed alien influx fr: 
countries of western Asia and eastern Europe is simply that ‘' 
peasants of the countries menttoned have supplied a rich harvest 


the promoter of immigration’’—the “steamship ticket agent.” | 
interest is the wholly seltisb one of gaining his commission and coll 
ing his usury. He is employed by the steamship lines, large and sma 
without scruple, and to the enormous profit of such lines. To 
that the steamship tines are responsible, directly or indirectly, 
this unnatural immigration is not a statement of a theory, but of 
fact, and of a fact that sometimes becomes, indeed, if it is not alwa 
a crying shame. It has been proven to at least a moral certainty 
statements that have been made to the bureau by its agents deta 
abroad in past years, some of which have been quoted in previ 
reports. It has been demenstrated in both a moral and a legal 
by a report and accompanying documentary evidence submitted to ¢ 
bureau during the past year by Contract Labor Inspector John Gru 
berg, who spent several months in Europe and in this country in 
conduct of a quiet but deep investigation covering the entire field 
“artificially induced immigration.” 

The bureau is very clear in its attitude toward legislation. It say 
page 5, ** the bureau believes that the time has come for the adopti 
of some measures more restrictive,” and has this to say about th 
literacy test and an increased head tax: 

“There is considerable merit in each lap owe but do either or «\ 
both of them constitute a test sufficiently high or exacting to reach 
said class above mentioned? If either a titeracy test or an increas: 
head tax, or the two combined. will partly effect that object, the ado; 
tion of such a measure obviously would be advisable.” 

Among the recommendations of the bureau, as set forth in its 
annuai report, are also the following: 

“ Persons economically undesirable; all male aliens between the ag 
of 16 and 50 unable to stand the Army recruiting test, because they 
admitted to a share in our institutions and ought to be able to defen 
them if occasion should require.” 

These and other recommendations, such as a new immigration act oi 
50 sections, to be found on pages 153 to 174 of the report, are to be 
found in H. R. 21588, introduced by Congressman Elvins, which, as well 
as H. R. 13404, introduced by Congressman Hayes, meet with great 
favor with not only the Junior Order and Daughters of America but 
also the Hamilton County immigration bureau of Ohio, aud would 
remedy, in our opinion, the conditions even called attention to by such 
a distinguished poet as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, of Boston, with which | 
beg to conclude, thanking you for the privilege aud honor of being 
heard upon this important question: 


UNGUARDED GATES. 


Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 

And through them press a wild, a motley throng— 
Men from the Volga and the Lartar steppes, 
Featureless figures of the Hoang-Ho, 

Malayan, Scythian, Teuton, Kelt, and Slav, 
Flying the Old World's poverty and scorn; 
These bringing with them unknown gods and rites, 
Those tiger passions, here to stretch their claws. 
In street ang alley what strange tongues are these, 
Accents of menace alien to our air, 

Voices that once the tower of Babel knew! 

O, Liberty, white goddess, ts it well 

To leave the gate unguarded? On thy breast 
Fold sorrow's chitdren, soothe the hurts of fute, 
Lift the downtrodden, but with the hand of steel 
Stay those who to thy sacred portals come 

To waste the gift of freedom. Have a care 

Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be torn 
And trampled in the dust. For so of old 

The throsoging Goth and Vandal trampled Rome, 
And where the temples of the Cwsars stood 

The lean wolf unmolested made her Jair. 


say 
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His statement completely refutes the charges and elabo- 


rately sets forth the objects and purposes of that patriotic 
society, which really goes back to the Sons of Liberty and the 
Sons of America, which played such an important part in the 
American Revolution, and enumerates reasons why the mem- 
bership favors legislation like that in the pending bill. 

I have here a copy of a letter written by the superintendent 
ef the Junior Order National Orphanage, located at Tiffin, 
Ohio, in which it is stated that the highest paid employee in 
that Junior Order home for orphans, under the superintendent 
and assistant superintendent, is a Roman Catholic by the name 
of Swope, who is chief engineer. 1 will insert the letter in 


the Recorp. I also have a copy of a letter which was written 
by Mr. Patrick F. Malone, of Brooklyn, N. Y., which is a part 
of greater New York City, from which the gentleman from New 
York hails. Mr. Malone states that he is a Roman Catholic, 
and a member of Red, White, and Blue Council No. 7, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics; that he has held all the 
offices in his loca! council, is at present treasurer, and that both 
the present councilor and vice councilor of the council are 
members of the Catholic Church. I will insert Mr. Malone’s 
letter in the Recorp. 

I also have a copy of a letter written by Mr. Dwyer, of the 
same city, who is secretary of the Irish-American Society. 
Mr. Dwyer advocates the illiteracy test and the other legisla- 
tion contained in this bill, declaring that “the attempt of the 
foreign steamship companies, their paid attorneys, and the cor- 
rupt press to raise the cry of religious bigotry and racial ani- 
mosity in order to injure the cause of immigration restriction 
has failed.” I will insert Mr. Dwyer's letter in the Recorp. 

One word in conclusion. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] intimated that the Junior Order, as I have said, 
was opposed to unrestricted immigration because our present 
immigration comes largely from “ Catholic countries,” and his 
conclusion was that antipathy to Catholics prompted many to 
favor the illiteracy test because illiterates came chiefly, if not 
exclusively, from Catholic countries. In the same paragraph 
the gentleman is reported as stating that the Junior Order 
claimed it had been fighting unrestricted immigration for over 
60 years. The gentleman knows that 60 years ago we got prac- 
tically and substantially no immigration from Cutholic coun- 
tries. 

I have made these remarks in order that the record may be 
kept straight as to one of the greatest fraternal organizations in 
existence, 

I am in favor of restricting immigration not on account of 
any political or religious reasons, not on account of the fact 
that a man belongs to any particular race or has any particular 
creed, but because I believe as the great American Federation of 
Labor believes, as the great Junior Order of United American 
Mechanies believe, and as the great body of laboring people in 
the country believe, that unless we do restrict labor this coun- 
try will be flooded by immigrants who do not come here to make 
homes and to make good American citizens, but who come here 
for the sole purpose of competing with our laborers and reducing 
the scale of wages, which is certainly low enough at this time. 

NATIONAL OrPHANsS' Home, 
JUNIOR OrnDER UNITED AMEKICAN MECHANICS, 
Tiffin, Ohio, February 21, 1916. 
Joun H. Norges, 
National Vice Councilor, Plaistow, N. H. 


Dear BrotHtr Nores: Your letter of February 19 at hand, and I 
yery gladly give you the information that you desire. 


We have in our employ a man by the name of Mr. Swope, who ts a 
Catholic. He is and bas been chief engineer of the home for the past 


eight years, and is receiving a higher saiary than any other employee 
in the home except the t ° rintendent and the assistant superintendent. 
At various times during the past 14 years there have been other Catno- 
ics at work in the home, sometimes as reguiar employees and at other 
times simply on piecework. There has always been, as far as 1 know, 
the kindest feeling between the Catholics and our order in the city of 
Tiflin. It is quite a surprise to me that we are accused of being naritow 
or of fighting them. The strongest member of the order that we have 
in the city of Tiffin, Dr. H_ L. Wenner, is chief surgeon in the Catholic 
hospital in the city of Tiffin. At the time when our hospital was in 
operation, and the only hospital tn the city—that is, before the city 
hospital was built—we had as many Catholic patients in our hospital 
as Protestants, and tne various priests in the city of Tiffin came as 
freeity to visit as did the cther ministers, and, as far as I know, there 
has always been the friendliest and warmest feelings toward our work 
and our order. 

It may be true that there have been various hot-headed cnes who 
would go to the extreme in both the Junior Order and the Catholics, or 
both bodies, who have always taken the attitude that they were to be 
tolerated or to apologize for not representing the true sentiment. 

Several years ago at the time that Mr. Sheartzer was national counc!l- 
lor he visited the home and saw the children playing with rag dolls. He 
made an appeal to the various councils, witb the result that there were 
over 33,000 presents sent here for Christmas. The orphans’ home at 
Tiffin was simply flooded with prasente of ail descriptions. In addition 
to this it must be remembered that the year previous we had in our 
attic almost a wagonload of toys which had been donated the year 
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As a supporter of the Democratic Party in the i 
had imagined that there could not be any of the | 
the stand the newspaper reports indicate that yeu 
the campaign just ended you never referred to th 
tion, and if it was even hinted that you were opp 
legislation {t would have cost you 
seriously injure your chances for reelection tw years het 
The American people, native as we 4 fo y 
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thousands of undesirables to enter this cou 
does not understand nor care to learn anything 
institutions. They are willing to labor f a z 
citizen can exist on. These people are content t 
keep body and soul together on the sort of food 
off the native-born American, the [rishman, Germa! En 
Scandinavian 
What we are entitled to in this great country is a 
cently, to rear our children up good American ind to 
Save a little money for the rainy day. How can w 
program when in every occupation of life we have to 
foreigners whose only aim is to gather en: I ! 
back to their native land and to live In ease 
It has been shown, as you well know, that ain } 
immigrants arriving here annually leave the I Dp 
who bave worked for large railroads and they 
crowd of foreigners that they have served 
on a railroad, returning to Europe with the 
ing the thing every year. A iarge percentage of tt 
a credit to any land. In New York State t 
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the foreign steamship companies, t rp 
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was born. It is fight for existence 
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sional Immigration Commission, which 
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the admission of so many rde sles. 
You are a friend of organized labor, ever 
that you were reported absent or not v« 
came up inp the last session of Cong I 
the press reports that you ar pp 
behalf of others, as well as myself, I 
other votes for the measure. 
Yours, truly I 
846 Seventy-eighth Street tary 
BrRoogLYN, N. Y., December 10, 192. 
























































The Literaey Test. 
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Vareh 27, 1916. 


Vonday, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
remarks already made by me in opposition to the literacy test in 
the immigration bill, I wish to say that there is a large foreign- 
born constituency in my district in Philadelphia to which such 
# test would be no barrier. There is a feeling, however, that in 
the case of immigrants who come from countries where oppres- 
sion has begotten illiteracy, such a barrier should not be raised 


against hard-working and law-abiding poor people who are 
honestly seeking to improve their conditions in the United 


States. In the public schools, in the night schools, and through 
various associations organized to aid the immigrant the desire 
of the foreign-born to obtain knowledge is generally acknowl- 
edged. In some instances the aptitude for learning is more 
pronounced among the foreign-born children than it is among 
the native born, due, possibly, to the pent-up ambition of the 
foreign child of oppression for a chance to take advantage of its 
American opportunities, 

The desire for naturalization also strong in my district. 
Not only the local schools but the Bureau of Naturalization at 
Washington are cooperating in this regard. The immigrant is 
being given a chance to learn about citizenship, and it is im- 
portant that he should be trained as our people are undertaking 
to train him. The Bureau of Naturalization, 1 am informed, 
has recently forwarded to the superintendent of education at 
Philadelphia more than 5,000 preliminary forms that have been 
prepared with the view special to the instruction of the foreign- 
born In the duties of American citizenship. All this tends to 
reveal much that is helpful on the part of the authorities and 
much that is commendable among the foreign born. 

ITALIANS ON THE FARM, 


In the course of the debate much has been said about the 
tendency of immigrants to remain in the large cities. To a cer- 
tain extent this is true, but active agencies are at work to en- 
courage the neweomer to go upon the farm, where he is badly 
needed. We have heard the cry of the western farmer on this 
floor; he needs farm labor. This is true of the farms in New 
Jersey and in eastern Pennsylvania. Farm labor is scarcer now 
than it has been for a long time because of the higher wages paid 
in the powder and munition factories that have recently sprung 
up over night. If the European war continues the eastern 
farmers will be obliged to contend against the hardest condi- 
tions this spring and summer because of the migration of farm 
hands to the munition factories. It is not true, however, that 
immigrants disdain the farm. The Italians take to farming 
naturally. They conduct truck patches and small farms in 
Philadelphia and the counties adjoining, while over in New 
Jersey they constitute considerable of the farm life, many of 
them working in communities that are highly prosperous. The 
Italian immigrant drifts into fruit growing, berry raising, the 
cultivation of vineyards, and other specialties at which he is 


is 


adept. This sort of labor is recognized as of value to our urban 
life. There are certain settlements in southern New Jersey 


where the Italian immigrants have not only succeeded on their 
farms, but have shown their confidence and interest in American 
institutions by building attractive homes and laying by their 
savings in banks and trust companies that cheerfully attest 
their industry and business capacity. 


THE VIEWS OF A RABBI, 


The Jews are also going into farming more extensively than 
is generally understood. The National Farm School, at Doyles- 
town, is not a sectarian institution, although it is chiefly sup- 
ported by Jews. Its scholars come up largely from the Jewish 
persuasion, and the reports that have come in from farmers, 
horticulturists, and others who have given employment to the 
sraduates of the institution are highly gratifying. The presi- 
dent of this institution is the Rev. Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, who 
has given careful study to the land problem, both in Europe and 
the United States. Having recently completed a six months’ 
tour of the stricken countries of Europe, Dr. Krauskopf’s views 
upon the immigzation question, as well as upon the farming 
problem, will be of interest. At the Temple Keneseth Israel 
recently this distinguished rabbi, among other things, said: 
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Mr. Speaker, in extending the | 










“Large as our immigration has been in recent years, so vic! 
is our country, and so sparse is our population that, were dou: 
times that number admitted every year for the next two con 
turies, the density of our population per square mile would eve, 
then not be as large as that of England, France, or Germany 

“ Were the density of the population of the United States ; 
thing like that of European lands it could hold and support 
population equal to that of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Austr 
combined. Texas alone is larger than the whole of Austria sid 
Germany, and while Germany is obliged to support a populati: 
of more than 60,000,000 people, Texas, with its more than 250.000 
square miles, has to provide for but 3,000,000 souls. Were al! thy 
arable land of Texas to be cultivated, its harvests would equs! 
the principal crops raised in all the rest of the United States, 

Were all the 250,000,000 acres of idte farm lands in the Unite: 
States to be cultivated, they would feed and clothe and shelt: 
the population of all the earth. 

“Alas for the day on which the oppressed of humanity sj);! 
no longer find an asylum on these shores! We have the ro: 
we have the food and work and shelter, and we have heart si 
brain enough to give of it as freely to others as was given to u: 
A thousand times rather one red-blooded immigrant in a tei 
ment house than a lordly avenue full of degenerate blue blow 
who could not make their living if it depended on their ow: 
brain and brawn. A thousand times rather one poor, even illit 
erate, immigrant, making money for himself and us by har 
work and honest means in this country, than the scores oi 
American blue blood dudes and title seekers, wasting American 
money in foreign capitals, finding our country no longer good 
enough for them. 

“In the red-blooded immigrant lies our country’s hope and 
promise; in the degenerate blue blood lies the possibility of ou 
decline. Let us take care of our immigrants; in due time the 
will take care of us, and of those after us. As said the Rev. Jol: 
Haynes Holmes, so say we: ‘Ellis Island is only a twentiet 
century Plymouth Rock, and the trans-Atlantic liner onl) 
up-to-date Mayflower,’ ”’ 

AN EXPRESSION FROM PITTSBURGH. 

That the inclination of the immigrant, once he is admitted 
to the United States, is to attend the public school or othe 
wise improve himself for naturalization and citizenship, is gen- 
erally conceded by those who are familiar with the work that 
is being done in the great cities. Thus far, I have spoken oi 
what is taking place in Philadelphia. The Pittsburgh Post, 
leading Democratic paper, in an editorial on March 27, giv: 
an interesting summary of the educational work that is goin: 
on in the western Pennsylvania metropolis. I append 
article for the light it throws upon the subject: 

IMMIGRANTS EAGER TO LEARN. 


News in the cosmopolitan Caprment, of The Post and reports f: 
the school authorities of the city are of particular interest in conn 
tion with the coming vote in the lower branch of Congress this wee} 
on the proposed “literacy test” for immigrants. They show eax 
ness on the part of the immigrants in this busy district to lear: 
English and prepare for American citizenship. What any of them lac! 
is requisites of a common education when they arrive is being made 
with encouraging rapidity. This shows the unfairness and the shor! 
sightedness, from the on of a land of opportunity and o1 
greatly in need of labor, of a literacy test that would deny oppo 
tunity to the individual trying to better his condition and which wou 
at the same time interfere with the progress of the country. If th 
immigrants performing work in our industries that calls for braw: 
rather than literacy were suddenly withdrawn from the mills th 
plants would be obliged to close for a time, throwing many thousand 
of other workers out of employment. But the schools established f 
the education of the immigrants in American ways show that ther 
is no selfishness that would hold the aliens down to illiteracy. Th 
record shows that as soon as they have capacity for advancement th: 
are advanced, their old places going to the new-comer; the rate ot! 
industrial expansion in this country guarantees employment for th 
able-bodied immigrants about as rapidly as they arrive. This holds 
throughout the land; but, owing to the great industries here that a1 
constantly attracting alien labor, Pittsburgh is a conspicuous examp! 
in Americanization work. 

In addition to classes in citizenship conducted in connection with 
the public-school system, there are classes in English for the beginners 
and the resort, to them, as pointed out, shows the keenest appre ! 
tion of the opportunities. The social-center work also appeals strong] 
to the aliens, many of the women receiving instruction through it not 
only in English, but in domestic science. Adding to these oppo! 
tunities provided under American auspices must be recalled the work 
of the numerous societies of the foreign-born residents, particular) 
in music. They preserve traditions of their native lands that are gen 
erally admired and add to the richness of our national life. That th: 
great majority of them teach loyalty to the adopted country is shown 
by the number of their members ready to volunteer to fight for th 
United States at any sign of danger to it. 

With such educational forces at work here the immigrant wh: 
illiterate when he arrives is soon placed on a better foundation. 
Congressmen advocating a literacy test are at least in need of 
particular education. 


WOMEN OPPOSE THE LITERACY TEST, 

While the Members of the House have been flooded wiih 
petitions favoring the passage of the bill with the literacy test 
included, I recall very little that anyone has said about 
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interest of American women in this proposition. The humane 
side of a question usually appeals first to womankind. They are 
a little more sympathetic than the men. it is possible the 
serious problem of household help may also bear upon their 
point of view; but no matter what the actuating cause, a very 
large proportion of the women of the United States have taken 
a decided stand upon this bill. An organization which repre- 
sents 2,000,000 women, if it had votes, would be strong 
approximately as some of the patriotic societies or some ot the 
labor organizations which, wisely or unwisely, are insisting 
upon the passage of the literacy test. That the voice of this 
large body of women may be represented in this contest I include 
herewith, as a part of my remarks, a letter from Mrs. Iams, 
chairman of the legislation department of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; 

GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBs, 


as 


1914-1916, 
March 27, 1916. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, 2606 Whitis Avenue, Austin, 
Tex. Legislation department: Mrs. Franklin P. Iams, chairman, 
521 Bakewell Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Mary Wood, vice 
chairman, 556 West One hundred and eighty-fifth Street, New York 
N. ¥.: Miss Flora Dunlap, Des Moines, lowa; Mrs. George F. French, 
99 High Street, Portland Me.; Miss Jean Gordon, 1800 Prytania 
Street, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Bertha Stull Green, Mountain Home, 
Idabo; Mrs. Frank E. Jennings, 1807 Oak Street, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Miss Mary Honora McCabe, Little Rock, Ark. Board me Mrs. 
Grace Julian Clarke, 115 South Audubon Road, Irvington, Indian 
apolis, Ind.) 


(President : Mrs. 


mber 


Hon J. Hampton Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 
My Dear Mr. Moors: The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


which is one of the largest organized bodies of women in the world, 
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having a membership of more than 2,000,000 women, has authorized | 





me, as the chairman of its department of legislation, to oppose the 
literacy test in the Burnett immigration bill. | 
I have made this statement to Mr. BurNnetr by letter some time 





since, but I desire to remake it, and make it to one who wil! publi 
state this opposition to the House and have it noted in the Recorp. 

I wish also to add that the General Federation is not an organiza 
tion that indiscriminately approves or disapproves of any particular 
piece of legislation, as many associations do, simply because they are 
requested so to do. On the contrary, we exercise the greatest care in 
our indorsement of or opposition to bills. But we have steadfastly 
opposed this literacy test because we believe it to be both unjust and 
unwise. 


Very respectfully, yours, Lucy D. Iams, 








National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or Representatives. 
Wednesday, March 29, 1916. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
given me to extend my remarks on the question of national | 
defense, I present herewith certain correspondence between the 
Perry branch of the Navy League of the United States, located 
at Port Huron, Mich., and myself. 


TELEGRAM, 


Port Huron, MIcH., 


January 21, 1916. 
Hon. Lovts Cramton, M. C., 


Washington, D. C.: 

The Port Huron Branch of the Navy League at its meeting | 
this evening, by unanimous vote, directed the undersigned com- 
mittee to request you to communicate to it at your earliest con- 
venience your views on national preparedness, so the same may 
be known to the members of the league. 


LINCOLN AVERY, 
Harvey Tappan, 
Ross Manon, 


Committee, 
TELEGRAM. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


January 22, 1916. 
Mr. Lincorn AVERY, 
Chairman Committee, Port Huron, Mich.: 
Am opposed to radical increase in Army or Navy. Am in 


favor of more economical and effective expenditure of huge ap- 
propriations now devoted to Army and Navy. My request to 
Navy League, November 4, for definite statement of what they 
would consider adequate preparedness and what it would cost 
has not been complied with, and my request for recommenda- 
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In your telegram you ask the following question: 
Do you consider it necessary to have a navy large enough to 
rmany or whether you join Henry A. Wise Wood, of the 
ieague, in his declaration for a navy equal to those of England 
japan combined ? 
We have not and do not now ta navy tor the purpose 
fighting Germany or any nation nations. This 
branch of the Navy League is made up of Democrats, Repub- 
liecans, and Progressives, and are descended from ancestors rep- 
resenting many of the nationalities engaged in the contest being 


fight 
Navy 
and 


reques 


other or 


vaged in Europe. Every member, however, is an American 
itizen, and as such believes in “ locking the stable door before 
the horse is stolen.” 

To secure this end we request you as a Congressman to 
think and act for the whole Nation by cooperating with the 


publie demand, supported by the best opinion of our leading and 
vreatest statesmen, business men, and educators, and by sup- 
measures as will create and maintain a well- 
balanced and efficient navy in all its branches without regard 
to the political effect of such action. We do not want a navy 
that will be used for conquest in any part of the globe, but we 
desire a navy as a guaranty that foreign powers, east or west, 
vill reeognize that America is now and shall forever remain 
the home of government established on and maintained by the 
consent of the governed. 
REPLY 


such 


porting 


OF MR, CRAMTO 


FEBRUARY 12, 1916. 
he Perry BRANCH, THE Navy LEAGUE, 

Port Huron, Mich. 
<TLEMEN: Have itly received resolutions of your or- 
vanization addressed to me with reference to national defense, 
and have noted with care your views, so far as they cre therein 
expressed, 

I am inclined to think that I would favor a Navy budget such 
us you suggest. I certainly would if it would tend to wipe out 
the unconscionable waste that now characterizes our military 
and baval expenditures in useless navy yards, needless Army 
posts, extortionate prices for contract-made armor and muni- 
tions, and thereby give greater real preparedness without in- 
crease in appropriations. That it would have this effect I am 
hy no means certain, by reason of the lack of encouragement 
<iven those needed reforms heretofore by the Navy experts. But 
the question of a Navy budget is, as you gentlemen no doubt are 
aware, of but theoretical importance, as nothing of this kind is 
to be brought before this Congress. 

| regret that on the question of more practical importance— 
that as to the size of a Navy necessary to our needs—you are 
not more helpful to me. I understand from your resolutions 
that you desire me to support the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Board of Navy experts, whatever they may be. Whether 
you deem the administration program, which is the particular 
phase of the question now at issue, is in accord with the views 
of such Navy experts is not made clear, your appeal to me being 
to support such program “ if the opinion of experts, such as com- 
pose the General Navy Board, is in accord with the administra- 
tion requirements.” 

You urge me to put patriotism before partisanship. The pro- 
gram urged by the President in his address at the opening of 
this Congress contemplated “the construction within five years 
of 10 battleships, 6 battle cruisers, ete.” In his St. Louis speech 
the President declared for the “ greatest Navy in the world.” Do 
you not think he thereby condemns in his public address the 
program he himself recommended to Congress in person—a pro- 
gram Which would have us at the end of five years about a score 
short of what England already has in battleships and battle 
And if the President condemns his own program, am 
I to be accused of partisanship if I do not blindly accept every 
program the administration places before this Congress? 

As a matter of fact, the question is not a partisan question, 
and I have no intention of treating it so. 
here to vote according to the merits of questions proposed rather 
than to be governed by political considerations, and I shall do 
so in this case. 

As to the shortage of men and officers to properly man and 
command the units of our Navy referred to by you, I am willing 
to vote for the money required if such shortage is shown to exist 
and to be due to lack of money rather than lack of enlistments. 

Eeferring to your comment on vacancies in the Naval Acad- 
emy, I have promptly filled all vacancies from my district at 
the Naval und Military Academies, so that I have no responsibil- 


(ik rece! 


cruisers? 


ity for any vacancies there. My last appointee to the Naval 
Academy stood at his mental entrance examination fifth among 


the several hundred who wrote at that time from all parts of the 
United States, so that the quality of the selection is not open to 
criticism, 


It has been my custom | 
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You compare money spent for national defense to money spent 
by an individual for insurance upon property. Permit me to call 
to your attention that the rates of insurance upon proverty 
against loss by fire are based not only upon the value of the prop- 
erty but the likelihood of fire, and it is not the undertaking of 
the insurance company to prevent fire, but to make good the loss. 

In the matter of national defense it is urged that our insuran 
rates shall be based not at all upon the value of the thing insured. 
nor upon the likelihood of war, but solely that we shall prove our 
patriotism by carrying a bigger policy than anybody else, no 
matter whether our isolated position lessens our danger of wa. 
or not; and, further, while a fire insurance policy protects 
against loss, radical preparedness expenditure not only does oi 
reimburse for loss from the disaster of war, but it increases ¢})o 
danger of the thing happening against which it is alleged 
insure. 

I think I will not be deemed partisan if I quote with approy 
the following from the address of the President before the R:)j!- 
way Business Association banquet at New York, January 27, 
the first, and hence the most conservative, of his speeches on | 
preparedness circuit: 

‘But militarism consists in this, gentlemen. It consists 
preparing a great machine whose only use is for war, and giv- 
ing it no use to which to apply itself. Men who are in charge 
of edged tools and bidden to prepare them for exact and scien- 
tific use grow very impatient if they are not permitted to us: 
them, and I do not believe that the creation of such an instru- 
ment is an insurance of peace. I believe that it involves the 
danger of all the temptations that skillful persons have to use 
the things that they know how to use.” 

He was in that speech discussing the Army, and the danger 
of militarism so aptly defined by him in the above languag: 
was the wisest passage in that address, a warning to us of the 
dangers from militarism and navalism alike. It is not for me to 
account for advocacy of the “ greatest navy in the world” by 
the man who but a few days before so clearly defined the dan 
gers from so terrible an idle weapon. It is only for me to take 
the pearl of wisdom and leave the pebbles. 

How such absolute preparedness endangers peace should be 
realized by our peuple most of all when they are almost daily 
viewing newspaper declarations of war, goading an administra- 
tion to wars for which they urge our absolute unpreparedness. 
Our comparative unpreparedness has no doubt been a tremen 
dous influence toward temperate and peaceful handling of un 
usual and delicate problems, and who can say that through 
diplomacy we have not won in peace more victories of Inte 
than European nations are winning in war? 

Perhaps in his statement the President ‘has in mind an ex 
perience of his own administration. Admiral Fletcher, in coi 
mand of the great American Fleet was able to and did bring on 
a national crisis by demanding an apology and a salute of gu 
from Huerta—the actual but not recognized master of one litt! 
gunboat—and his handling of “ edged tools” got us into troul|: 
that cost the lives of a score of American boys, 200 Mexicans, 
and millions .f money, an” would have brougl.¢ war had Mexico 
been less distracted internally, and we did not get even tli 
salute. 

I am seeking to deal with this question as a patriot rather 
than as a partisan, and absolutely “ without regard to the po- 
litical effect of my action,” as you suggest I should do. | 
recognize that quiet compliance with the demands of the pre- 
paredness propaganda would have spared me political opposition, 
but I have never truckled to public opinion to gain pvlitical 
benefit. 

A patriot is defined as “ one who loves his country and zeal- 
ously supports its authority and interests.” Such I hope I am. 
Such I strive to be. As such I hope we may avoid the evils of 
militarism and navalism, of war and sun-spot chasing; as such 
I want to do my little part to make this Nation really great 
within, helpful to its people to the utmost. As such I believe 
that our present expenditures—70 per cent of all our expendi- 
tures—is large enough a proportion for war, preparation for 
war, and the effects of war, and should not be increased, and I 
shall not vote to so increase them. To give us the “ greatest 
Navy in the world ” would mean immediate expenditure of over 
a billion dollars, and untold millions in the future, to maintain 
our supremacy, would arouse the suspicions of the whole world, 
would be a permanent menace to peace, and forever burden our 
people. I am not for any such program, and I yield to none in 
my love for my country. 

I recognize that our present is filled with unusual dangers, 
but the preparedness propaganda is not aimed to prepare us to 
meet present dangers but to meet the needs of the future, us 
from three to five years elapse between the authorization of a 
battleship and its commission. The European war must be 
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ended before that time, and then will come a period of unusual | years in the ¢ g \\ 
safety from war. No matter who is technically the winner of Gettysbi ¢ al I 
that war, all the great nations of Europe will then be exhausted | my descent fri 
and overwhelmed with debt, and their war- harrassed ind 
stricken people will seek rather the almost-forgotten joys of 
peace rather than new war \ ith a people whose ways are the 
ways of peace. I 
You refer to the Monroe doctrine. You will no doubt recall al te for ) 
the blunt but successful defense of it in the Venezuela case by nd sue We been in 
Grover Cleveland when President, and that at a time when we this line at a ti O 
were spending about an eighth of what we are now spending for the articles pt 
national defense. this Nation 1 oO ; 
It is not the present that is at stake, it is the great future. | hot been spendi r defens 1, 
T oppose most of all any program that announces to the world | sions are absol \ I b 
that year in and year out this Nation is to be, not upon a peace | measures of deft ] I 
footing in days of peace as in the past, but on a war footing in | stantial appropr sh 
days of peace. That is the great issue of the present. such measures of « Ss 
Richelieu, in his Testament Politique, said: | Since ISS5 we |] | 
You are free to choose at the start, but the cholce once mar the Poses Ol defense IW pel t l t ’ 
is no more choosing. eat h year nine ti ss] 1 : 
In our present choice should be all our patriotism and what- che P — ee the ex - 
ever wisdom we may have. I concede to you gentlemen, many | (°F “*! hil Chi s “ 
of whom I know well and all of whom I esteem highly, motives total a nei OM ( = 
grounded upon love of country. I can not agree with you in | -“ eee + - Post Of 
your conclusions nevertheless. pra ery replaced by te 1 
I note the film “ The Battle Cry of Peace,” a commercial ven ~ ve that this percentas a - I i 
ture trading upon the present agitation, was recently shown in | th a a eS see Me 
Port Huron, and no doubt many of you have witnessed it, as t ie = on sho ld sj a 
it is a magnificent thing—as a moving-picture show. You will | een 5 ee the See et ee cee 
agree with me, I trust, that it is but an extravaganza, which is | '° ce tn eg none I anes I 
2 travesty upon truth as great as it is upon American patriotism, | PEM 8s } ruch a ee: Soe 3 ut 
American courage, and American genius. The picturing of the a ey to one on, In 1 ‘ ; 
possible ruin of this country by foreign foe without loss of a life - AL : ; iS a on I vo ! { 
by such foe. The absurdity of it all, as more than a figment EWwo, — oe - vad 8 deinen Mg ala : 
of the imagination, is apparent. As an antidote to its poison, I battles ups offered. Hence my r 
wish you might with me have seen Madam Nazimova present me el 
the appeal of womanhood for peace, in the sketch “ War Brides,” | ~~ ce = Eur ts ; 
a nobler expression of real patriotism, the real advancement ‘aie ae oy eee ee ee 
of human rights, which should be the great purpose of all | °° —— fhe two most prom 
government. oa Se Peepers Col. i 
~ Tt is easy for your organization to say “ We do not know the | 2A"2NE%, ol Massachusetts. 
amount of money,” and make no response to my request for sug ' ae = an o nee by of tl e 
gestions as to where it may most fairly be raised. If this pro- | 7," ;. aac Tene aes Sree : 
gram for “ the greatest Navy in the world ” goes through, I will | 27,22 “00 SBDSAtCtN 7 
be calied on to vote for new taxation, and I can not so easily | a aa 7 
sidestep the question of finance. ough . 2 ~ robe nag 
I have not discussed in this statement some features of the | “oo? * the : 
question which I alluded to in a letter recently to Mr. Rosa sage ype See 
Mahon, a member of the committee appointed to inquire my | 30 tat my Mi Ma a a 
views. This letter Mr. Mahon is at liberty to place before you | 0“ te ee - 
in so far as he may deem it of interest to you. ao Steam eee ; ' 
Thanking you for the expression of your views, and regretting b oe eee sere ee ie — 
my own judgment does not permit me to entirely meet your ughly eo, Saree t ay | “ 
wishes, I remain, | 2 eee ee as om Say 
Yours, very truly, Louis C. Cramton. | =  iethede ‘aut roe ‘Seietuad q 
PORTIONS OF LETTER TO MR. MAHON, ABOVE REFERRED TO eae hr api reg ta * = Er liens | 
JANUARY 26, 1916. however, agree witl him that ic] 
Mr. Ross is MAHON, or even a reasonable POSSID ny. Lb 
Port Huron, Mich. less danger of such a war 1 F t] 
My Dear Mr. Manon: As a representative of more | European war broke out. 
than 200,000 people, I am guided always by two considerations: In my judgment all the gre re 
First, the sentiment of the people that I represent; and, sec- | forward to ft) ( ( I 
ond, my own best judgment as to what is for the best, both for | Island in Aug 1914 
my disrict and the Nation. On this particular question I am! I was told there tl * 
satisfied that I am faithfully representing the sentiment of my | men practically were « Our 
district. During the recess of Congress I made a score or more | that port had been consisting of old 
of speeches on this subject before gatherings in various parts of | From this it is apparent tl I Dp 
the district. I talked with many people in all walks of life. | many months recognized the ¢ 
Since my return to Washington, I have had a large amount of | been making ready ek At t I 
correspondence on the subject. While I have heard from a} that there is not on f the count: 
number who are favoring the policy of more or less extreme | would be mighty ¢ to b t of 
preparedness, the preponderance of sentiment, as expressed to | what recognizes that tl le t t 
me, indorses my position. | going to be far great than y gain w i 
Furthermore, my own best judgment, reached after very | trouble with them now is that the ) 
conscientious and careful study of this great question, had led | This is certainly t of the peo} 
me to a very positive opinion that danger rather than safety | believe it has also co » be t 
lies in any radical program of preparedness, Therefore, such I am absolutely sati 0 
being my opinion and such being my judgment as to the senti- | of this present ter 
ment of the district, I can only continue, as I have heretofore, | nations will cont f 
firm in my opposition to any radical program of preparedness, war leads to ai the 
At the same time I am not what is termed : i icifist, namely, | European war is the } e I ( 
& person opposed to all measures of defense pposed to war | European 
no matter what the provocation. My father served for four! one. But I 
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such a war in the future. However ambitious may have been 
the designs of either Germany or England before this war 
broke out, I am satisfied that when it is over each of them will 
only ask to be let alone and we are safer from aggression from 


either source than we were prior to 1914. 

Furthermore, the time has gone by when individual nations 
will carry on great struggles. Future great conflicts will be as 
this one, a conflict between alliances. This is the only great 
Nation that is free from alliances. I note that while the pre- 
paredness advocates are freely quoting the words of Washing- 
ton in behalf of preparedness, words uttered under conditions 
immensely different from those existing to-day, they are not 
repeating the warning which he gave in his farewell address 
against untimely alliances, a warning which has more meaning 
to-day than it ever had before. 

It is apparent now that the result of the European war will 
be, in effect, a draw. Neither side is going to absolutely de- 
molish the other or win by any such margin as will leave it in 
its full strength with the opponent entirely done away with. 
This being the case, it seems a certainty in my mind that if, 
following this war, one of the contending forces should attack 


us, sending its navy and its troops across the sea to engage 
us, that the opportunity thus given its present opponent to reap 


its revenge would be welcomed and promptly seized upon. I 

believe that the thirst for revenge which will live in Europe 

following this war, just as it has persevered in Europe follow- 

ing the Franco-Prussian War, is one of our elements of safety. 
= ced 

You have already noticed that this letter has reached length 
greater than you have perhaps desired or than is consistent 
with orderly correspondence. There are, however, many fea- 
tures of this question as to the particular items of preparedness 
that I would be glad to discuss with you or with any of your 
associates, but I do not feel justified in taking these up In this 
letter. Such questions include the relative value of battle- 
ships, submarines, aeroplanes, and so forth, importance of 
coast defenses, the various suggestions for the increase of the 
Army, and so forth. 

In order that you may not feel as do some of my critics that 
I am opposed to all items of preparedness, I will say that I 
anticipate that I will support as large an appropriation for 
aeroplanes or submarines as is likely to be offered to this Con- 
I am also in favor of giving the inventors’ board all the 
money they can use In studying the newest questions of war- 
fare and keeping us absolutely up to the minute in methods of 
preparedness. I am willing to support measures tending to the 
enlargement of our Military and Naval Academies in order to 
us an increased number of trained men as leaders in 
case of emergency. I also favor more economical expenditure 
of our present appropriations, and I believe that if the useless 
navy yards are closed up and private extortion in the manu- 
facture of armor plate and munitions is done away with, the 
present appropriations are ample enough to take care of our 
It is significant, however, that such organizations as 
the Navy League and the National Security League and others 
absolutely ignore these matters and seem to seek wholly and 
exclusively increased appropriations, 

Assuring you that if I have not in this letter exhausted your 
patience and your time, I will be glad to discuss further with 
you any phase of this highly important subject, realizing that 
your attitude is one of absolute good faith, inspired by only a 
patriotic desire to safeguard our country, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


gress, 


secure 


needs. 


Lovis C. CrRAMTON. 


Restricted Immigration and the Feonomic Pressure Which 
Lies Back of It. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
7 r »>Y 7 Ty y ‘ > 7 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue House or RepreseNntTATIvEs, 
Tuesday, March 28, 1916. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, while I am not greatly in sym- 
pathy with idea of exclusion which is embodied in this 
measure, and while the application of the literacy test appears 
te me to be peculiarly obnoxious, there is still a clear recogni- 
tion on my part of the growing sentiment in favor of exclusion, 
not alone among natives of the United States but among those 
of alien birth as well, for I have been surprised to find among 


the 
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those who have petitioned me to vote for this measure the 
names of many having no familiar English sound. Not onty 
do I recognize this growing sentiment but I fancy, Mr. Speaker, 
that more clearly than some who have spoken in support of the 
pending bill I am able to recognize its real inspiration. And | 
do not believe that this springs from race or religious prejud 
nearly so much as from the increasing sense of pressure which 
is felt in this Republic. It was not so long ago that a song 
rang across this land and was echoed throughout the reach 
of the Old World— 


Come along, come along, make not delay, 

Come from every nation, come from every way, 

The country it ts broad enough, and don't you feel alarm, 
Uncle Sam is rich enough to give you all a farm. 

As the years run, that was but a little while ago, vet to-dy 
we are feeling the economic pressure. To-day we begin to h« 
of overcrowding, of lack of room, of failing opportunity, of |; 
searcity. In some sections farm-land values have incres 
almost beyond imagination, and in our cities and towns act 
overcrowding is the most striking phenomena of our urban }i! 

While various and perhaps conflicting motives actuate m: 
of the supporters of this plan of exclusion and others even mo: 
drastic, I believe that back of all other motives, and perhap 
acting unconsciously upon those so influenced, lies this moti, 
of self-protection, protection from the squeezing-out process i 
protection against a pressure which increase of population und: 
existing conditions inevitably brings, protection against a force 
which left to operate unchecked would tend tc impoverish t! 
masses and fabulously to enrich tho classes. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that many of the advocates 
of exclusion consciously entertain this view of the problen 
Most of them content themselves with explaining their attitud 
by declaring that immigration tends to beat down wages and 
to lower the American standard o- living. But it is to be noted 
that immigration had no such effect in the earlier day: of th 
Republic. On the very contrary, every immigrant who came was 
regarded as an actual gain and proved to be. He added to th 
sum of wealth produced. He assisted in reducing the wilder- 


ness. He proved a tremendous factor in develcping car natura! 
resources. In a hundred ways he c iriched the land by his labo 


and his industry. No one then thought seriously to assert that 
his coming was a detriment to the wage earner of a threat 
against the American standard of living. 

What has brought about the change? I think this has bee 
made clearer by Mr. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
than by anyone else; anc I shall incorporate in these remarks 
portions of an address delivered by that gifted gentleman befor 
the annual meeting of the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigran 
Aid Society of America at New York, February 27, 1916. 

Mr. Post told the members of the societ: that they realize: 
that it was his duty to enforce the law without regard to pers: 
or race, adding that he intended to administer the law, so 
as he was concerned, according to its purpose. Continuing, h 
said: 


“ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS ¥. POST, ASSISTANT SECRETARY UNITED STAT! 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, AT ANNUAL MEETING OF HEBREW SHELTE!! 
AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY OF AMERICA, FEBRUARY 27, 1916. 


* * * * s % 

“With its spirit I personally have no sympathy whatever, an: 
I am speaking personally here—as a citizen, not as an official 
As a Democrat I can not have sympathy with the principle « 
exclusion from our country; but as an official I will enforce that 
law as the lawmakers intended it to be enforced. 

“It is a pathetic duty. Many of you can realize this bette 
than I can. A family comes across that great wilderness o 
ocean to get away from economic pressure, industrial pressure, 
political persecution. They see that Goddess of Liberty loom 
up as they approach New York. They are full of hope. The 
promised land is before them, but they find they can not come 
ashore. They pass the Goddess of Liberty again, but on their 
way to Ellis Island. Then they pass immigration officials in a 
line to be examined. They answer questions. Possibly some 
one of the fumily comes within the provisions of the exclusion 
law. That one is excluded. The case is appealed to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who has very little discretion. And then it may 
be that the excluded one must go back to a homeless land in- 
stead of entering this land of promise. 

“ Now, my friends, some of the things I am going to say to 
you, you may not like; but, standing on that most exalted plane 
of human association, the brotherhood of man, I am going to 
assume a brother's privilege to say what I think. 

“One of these unpleasant things is the fact that exclusion 
of aliems is necessary. It is going to become more and more 
drastic. Not because I want it so. I tell you I don’t. But ft ‘ 
is going to be so just the same. And more than that, the same A 








thing that has iade it necessary, and will make it more and 
more necessary, is going to sweep you yourselves or your chil- | 
dren into the stream of exclusionists. I do not mean that the 


exclusion of aliens is essentially necessary. I 
that. I mean that it is necessary under existing conditions. 
“We did not always have exclusion laws. I am not as old 
as Mr. Wolf, but I can remember when we had no exclusion 
laws. 
1 


to any political leader in almost any part of this country to 


have advocated exclusion laws for aliens. But the exclusion 
laws came. Why? , ° | 
“We are told by Senator Rerp, and I do not doubt the 


Senator’s assurances, that the principal reason for making the 
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Let me emphasize | 


I can remember when it would have been political death | 


exclusion laws more drastic is to keep Jews out of this country. | 


IT can take you to other men who will tell you the same thing. 
3ut it is also true that the exclusion laws are urged from other 
motives. Some say they are urged for the purpose of keeping 
another kind of religionists out of the country. Some have 
still other motives. Plenty of reasons are urged, openly or not 
openly, for making the exclusion laws more drastic. But the 
original laws for exclusion were not for the purpose of keeping 


out particular religionists or races 


‘] will tell you what started exclusion legislation; and it is 
still the great leverage, whatever other motives there may be. 
“The reason we did not have exclusion laws when I was 


young is because there was then an abundance of cheap land in 
this country. There was no pressure of population; yet the 
population was half or more than half what it is now. We used 
to sing in those days a song inviting the oppressed of all nations 
to come to our ports. Part of the refrain of that song 
‘Unele Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm.’ It wv 
There was an enormous amount of cheap or free land. 

‘But Congress soon after those days got a scare on—a 
derful seare. They were afraid that this cheap land would get 
up on its hind legs and run ever to the Pacific Ocean and dump 
itself in. So, in order to keep the land here, in order to prevent 
its running away, Congress passed laws which made land 


was 


as true. 


erants 


galore. 


place. They gave to States lands for schools; and the States 
also were so afraid the lands would run away that they sold 
them for a song. To keep the lands from running away, don't 


you see? 
“Congress gave 80,000,000 acres to corp rations 
nental railroads. For for 


for themselves. Now scheme! 


for building 
the people? 


They 


cont 


No: 


the Government: 
wasn't that a fine 


gave these lands away in order to pay railroad financiers for 
building railroads—for themselves. I figure that those rail 
road grants alone would make a path 5 miles wide all around 


the earth. See, that land was given to railroad companies for 
building railroads for themselves. Of course, they were to see 
that the lands didn’t leave the country; and in that 
they have been faithful, for the lands are still here. 
are monopolized. That sort of thing went on until 
hadn't any farms to give. And with the rest went 


respect 
sut they 
Uncle Sam 
mineral de- 


posits—coal and iron that were here before the children of 
Israel went upon that long pilgrimage out of Egypt. We gave 
them all away. And now we are short of land—not of vacant 


land but of cheap land. 

“Tt is so the whole country over. We are short of cheap land, 
although there is an abundance of good land that is not in use. 
Look at the city of New York. 
congested with people? Yet New York is not so very much 
more than half built upon, even on Manhattan Island. It has 
plenty of vacant spaces and insufficiently used spaces, but they 
are held out of full use by enormous prices. 
of the process which led to the alien exclusion laws. It is the 
kind of thing that will make exclusion laws necessary ss long 
as we maintain the institution, which for short I will call land 
monopoly. 

“You tell me that foreigners should have the right to come 
into this country. I say so, too. They are our brethren and 
should have the right to come here as brethren. But when they 
come here, what then? Is it enough that foreigners shall be 
allowed to pass Ellis Island? Is it enough that foreigners shall 
be allowed to the boundary line into this 
Haven't they the same right to a spot of earth when they get 
here? But there is little room in this country, not only for 
the foreigners who cross the ocean, but for the foreigners that 
come down from heaven, and there are a good many of them. 
We haven't got any exclusion laws for them yet. 
come, and they sre filling up the country—a country which 
crowded. I do not mean that this country is crowded literally. 
I mean that so much of it has been passed over into the owne! 
Ship of a few that there is no room left for the great mas 


cross 
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|} words, 


won- | 


They gave the land to greedy owners to hold it in its | 


| try 


; lhto the 
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Is there a spot that is more | 


This is indicative | 


fas certain as ¢ 
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we be sure without searching inquiry that the trouble does not 
lie the forestalling of opportunity, in the monopolization of 
natural resources, in shutting the great mass of mankind out 
of God's storehouse by means of laws that are in utter contra- 
vention of those of the Almighty? Mr. Chairman, this thought 





is left with those who believe this legislation to be necessary, 
in the hope that they may pursue it further than most of them 
have ever undertaken to For, just as sure as fate, this 
problem in another form will be confronting us at no distant day 
unless we shall go to the roots of the question and offer a solu- 
tion that shall be final by adapting human law and conventions 
to the laws of God. We can do this by the simple process of 
inaking land monopoly unprofitable through a single tax upon 
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its value exclusive of improvements. 
The Military Establishment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
7 ‘ 1p 
HON. OSCAR L. GRAY, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, we have reached a 
period in the life of this great Republic when it seems that all 
men who love their country, cherish its institutions, honor its 


glorious traditions, and take pride in its magnificent achieve- 
wents, must stund together on common ground, and it is wel- 
come proof of the patriotic unity of our land that to-day men 
from every State and of varying partisan beliefs are united in 
the face of a common danger. 

We do not want war. The genius of America is for peace and 
development of all the bountiful resources of nature and the 
progress of an enlightened spirit of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity among the children of men, but if war should be 


forced upon us, we should be ready to preserve at all hazards 
the liberty and security of American life and American property. 

When it comes to protecting our rights anc defending our 
liberties, there can be no party creed to divide us. The patriot- 


ist) that glows and burns in the breast of every true American 


Wipes out every dividing line and unites us as with bands of 
stecl to join in a common cause. 

hat nan who stands out against this sentiment misconceives 
What his real duty is toward his people, misreads the history of 
his country, and misunderstands the signs that point to a 
glorious destiny of the United States, 

This country has never been unduly hasty in going to 
war. We have been a long-suffering and a patient people. The 
leaders of the country, foremost among them our President, have 


brow 


shrunk s er doing anything that would tend to 
involve us ina war with any country. Probably some have mis- 
judged the real mocive, and have been impressed with the thought 
that, may be, the United States Government and its people were 
timid and really afrzid to assert their inalienable and sacred 
rights. But the thoughtful man knows that no such motive im- 
pels our people, or the brave and patient man who leads the peo- 
ple of this Nation to-day. The awful scourge of war that is dev- 


“uying 


astating the manhood of Europe to-day, the widows and or- 
phans that are being made as each dreadful week of slaughter 
rolls around, muy well give us pause before we summon the 


manhood of our country, it may be, to “ tread the paths of glory 
that lead but to the grave.” 

But when the limit of endurance has been reached it will be 
discovered that, no matter what the cost, the manhood of our 
country and the womanhood of our country can and will revolt 
against any further encroachment upon our rights, either on land 
or on sea 

An arrogant and brutal enemy, whether it be an outlawed 
horde of bandits or the picked flower of a civilized army, that 
attempts an assault on American life, liberty, or property will 
find themselves immediately and bitterly opposed by a sturdy 
Ariny of the best fighting men that ever trod the earth. 

i know from long personal coutact that every city, town, and 
hamlet, and every isolated farmhouse of the Southland will send 
their stalwart sons to battle for their flag and country if neces- 
sary. And well do I Know that the southern boys of to-day will 
prove themselves worthy scions of the sires and grandsires who 
bequeathed them a heritage of courage, and of the noble woman- 
heed who gave them life and taught them the lessons of pa- 
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triotism and fidelity that each is ready to prove by a sacrifice 
of that life, if need be. And it is therefore with solemn pride 
and a high sense of duty that I cast my vote to-day in favor of 
this necessary and patriotic measure. I am no believer in mili- 
tarism. The pomp and glare of soldiery does not appeal to me 
ner to the people I represent. I do not believe that it is ne 

sary to-day, ner will it be necessary for generations to come 
that this country should be burdened with a large standing Anny 


it 
\ 


figure in the United States, and this bill does not in any way 
open the door for such an evil. 

Advanced civilization, with its wonderful inventions, 
changed every phase of human life. Even war is now a thin 
largely of armament and skilled mechanism, and if the trump: 
call to arms is sounded I want to see our soldiers provided wit 
the best arms thut skilled inventors can devise. We need met 
to drill and teach them the details of modern fighting method 
quickly and expeditiously. And we need an organization 
which they can rally and add the knowledge of military scienc 
to the bravery they inherit. Then, Mr. Speaker, I am assure 
that we will have an army that the world could not conquer, an 
a ready reserve that would make the boldest nation hesitate, | 
fore they attempted to cross swords with the country that wou! 
furnish a million of the sturdiest fighters that ever entere 
battle, armed and equipped with the best weapons that huma 
skill could devise. 

I do not fear for the future of this country, either i: 
peace or in war. While the men of America stay as the 
are to-day—industrious, temperate, and progressive in peace 
they will be ready to do their part when the hour of batt 
nears, While the women of this country remain as they ar 
virtuous, intelligent, and devoted to duty, training their yout! 
in honor and sobriety—they will never want for defender: 
While this great Republic continues to offer to its people muni 


TX 


fold blessings, there will never be a lack of men to fight it: 
battles in behalf of justice and the right. 
Unholy conquest—wars of rapine and plunder—make nx 


appeal to the true American spirit. 
eial rivalry will never call forth an army of American volun 
teers. Wars involving religious faith are impossible in this 
land of freedom, where each can worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. But let the foe once step across 
the border line of our country, to disturb without cause th: 
peace, happiness, and security of our people, and the old spiri 
that was once aroused by the famous phrase “ Millions for de 
fense but not one cent for tribute” will again stir the patriotisn 
of our people. Inspired by no ignoble lust of battle, but stimu 
lated by the principle that created civilization—the protectio! 
of home and fireside--we will stand ready to defend— 
Your fag and our flag, 
And how it floats to-day, 
Over your land and my lund 
And half the world away. 
Blood red and rose red, 
Its stripes forever gleam; 
Snow white and soul white, 
The good forefathers’ dream. 
Sky blue and true blue, 
With stars that beam aright, 
A gioried guidon of the day, 
A shelter through the night. 
Your flag and my flag, 
Oh, bow much itt holds 
Your heart and my heart 
Secure within its folds, 
Your heart and wy heart 
Beat quicker at the sight, 
Sun kissed and wind tossed, 
The red and blue and white. 
The one flag, the great flag, 
The flag ior me and you, 
Glorified, all else beside, 
The red, the white, and biue. 


Wars for greed or commer 





Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. JOHN R. K. SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 18, 1916. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, during the present 
session of Congress Members of this House have been figuratively 
bombarded with speeches, essays, pamphiets, and arguinents 
by a number of people—forming, fortunately, but a small pro- 
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portionate part of the total citizenship of this country—who 
insist that the present Military Establishment of the United 
States is ample for the present needs of the country and that it 
reguires no additional inerease. The main and apparently uni- 
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versal argument of these so-called pacificists is summed up with 
the alleged unanswerable questions “Who is going to attack 
us" “For whom do we need prepare?” 

\s is to be expected, these questions can not be answered with 
n! degree of certainty. However, the best answer which I 
hi: heard given to these questions—the one which impressed 
me the most—was that given by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood in | 
his testimony before the House Military Affairs Committee, and 


W ; : . 
probably fairly well acquainted with that testimony, yet I feel 


that the answer of Maj. Gen. Wood was so apt, so appropriate, 
and so much to the point, that it is well worth repeating. A 
lady had asked the general this stereotyped question, “ For 
whom do we need to prepare?” while he was standing at the 
wharf of one of our Atlantic sea ports, where a Cunarder had 
ist come in from a stormy passage. The answer which Maj. 
Ce Wood gave to the lady was, “ Madame, if you will ask the 


hile I appreciate the fact that the Members of the House are | 


captain of this Cunarder for what particular. storm he carries | 


his lifeboats and life-saving apparatus and he tells you, I will 
tell you who we are getting ready to fight.” 
At the present time the country at large feels that it is ex- 


tremely important that this Congress take steps to place the | 
country immediately in a proper condition of military prepared- 
nesx and to provide means that will give us an adequate defense 
for any and all eventualities. To accomplish this it is necessary 


that we adopt some definite military policy to guide us in the 
future and one which will enable the United States to so de- 
velop and expand its military resources as to keep pace with the 
new conditions and necessities of the future. The acquirement 
of « definite military policy is one of the most important phases 
of the program which confronts this Congress. 

11; the past the policy of this Nation has been, and in the future 
in all probability the policy of the country will be, to maintain 
as small a standing army as conditions and circumstances re- 
quire and to depend in times of emergency upon citizen soldiery. 
This policy, to my mind, is right and proper and is in keeping 
with out American and democratic ideals. Of course there is a 
wide variance of opinion as to how large our standing army 
should be in order to give adequate protection to the country. 

If we are to depend upon citizen soldiery, it appears to me to 

be essential that a large body of our citizens be trained to the 
use of arms, experienced in the duties of a soldier, and acquainted 
to some practical extent with the requirements of a soldier's life 
in the field. The history of this Nation and the history of all 
other countries have ampiy demonstrated that, if a citizen soldiery 
is to be effective and is to be such that can in times of emer- 
gency be relied upon, some basic fundamental training must be 
giver to it tn times of peace, so that when the occasion arises it 
can be taken and turned into a well-drilled army in the shortest 
possible time. 
‘Time is an extremely important factor in conditions of modern 
rfare, and is one of the phases of military operations of which 
the United States has not as yet realized the importance. Thus 
it took us practically five whole days to start a small punitive 
expedition across the borders of Mexico, although for years pre- 
vious we had anticipated possible and probable trouble in that 
quarter and had stationed a large force of our Regular Army 
on the border to meet just such an emergency as actually oc- 
curred, and yet when it did occur it took us five whole days to 
get started. 

While I do not desire to contrast European military policies 
with our own, yet I can not help but recall with much bitter- 
ness that in the same length of time from the outbreak of the 
present European war Germany with an immense army was 
hammering almost at the gates of Paris. The contrast is not 
pleasant to an American citizen who has the Nation’s welfare 
at heart. 

Our committees and individual Members of the House have 
carefully considered and have given much time and thought to 
the present needs and requirements of two important branches 
of our land military resources—our regular standing army and 
our Organized Militia. However, comparatively very little at- 
tention has been directed te the third branch of our land forces, 
the unorganized or reserved militia, which comprises prac- 
tically all abled-bodied citizens of the country. There can be 
ho question of doubt but that if this country ever becomes in- 
volved in war with any one of a dozen nations of the world we 
would have to look to our unorganized militia to aid us in placing 
a proper and sufficient army in the field, as our Regular Army 


wi 


universal military training I 
service of all citizens is in keeping 0 
Without a question of doubt this prop 
ice is gaining favor very 1 L <« 
country is as yet re y to t 
effect, at least 
end have failed. 

However, there appears to be a 
of general milit iry training, which embodies 
tues of compulsory service and avoids : 
that is, by the iwrodu on of military trai 

|} grades of the schools and in the colleges | 
enabling the youth to acquire such insti et i 
attending school we avoid the object } tf sure t 
| impede his industrial development and ould compe to 
i} undergo such training at a time when all of his e1 y ] 
thoughts should be centered upon 1 Ix 1 sti life by 
taking the boy at a time when he is stil school we |] ‘ 
means of instilling in him the basic principle n 
ing without interfering with any part of his It 
is not to be imagined that any such th iing ‘ bn 
a youth in his school days would be sutticient to ve ) 
into a well drilled or finished soldier, b hought is that ‘ 
could at least give him sufficient practical knowledge ad ti 
ing as would enable us thereafter f the SSity ose, tot 
hold of him in a fairly well-advanced stage of devi 
teach him the active duties of a soldier in a compa 
time. 

The proposition of introducing military tr: ig I | 
grades of our schools has many advocates at the present time 
throughout the United States. It is thoug it by tl tro 
duction of a properly modified form of military instruction In 
the higher grades of our schools, the military prepared s of 
this Nation would be greatly enhanced, and at t e the 
instruction so given could be utilized develop th h of 
the country those qualities most useful to him in all | f 
life. 

There is no question of doubt but that many advant : 
bFenefits could be derived from a course of military tr 
The characteristics of self-reliance and self-restraint ¢ 
from such training are foundations for success in all 
of life. The calisthenics involved are invaluable in pro] 
physical development. A military drill inculeates a concey 
tion of authority and respect for authority v 1 not 
equaled by anything else and the hal of obedic 
comes from the knowledge of power and authority is inval 
at the time of life when boys are attending vher sche 
all things that the American youth of to- et 
most, is the advantage resulting from an ex] 
self-imposed discipline. Among young men ft € es 
two classes to whom such a thing would be 
coming from well-to-do indulgent parents, and those 
ing parental control, have developed an independ : of 
not consistent in all respects with the proper 
society and life. One of the fundamental pi 
discipline is self-control. 

A knowledge of military hygiene, a knowled ( 
science and tactics and military discipli 
vantage to the boy, even though he never engug [ 
will in itself add to the economic value of the i 
knowledge and training will be as useful to the a 
in his after life as will a knowledge of ceometry 
try, and yet we insist in practically all « ) high 
these branches of studies be placed in thi 

If a form of military training were ir 
grades of our schouls the problem of obtaini tlie 
ments for our standing army would in all probubilit ‘ 
at once as a result of the true concey 
and the patriotism which would be taught to bo 

No fair-minded man would advocate that a tec! ! ! 
vanced course of military instruction should be give ) 
schoolboys. But many educators and men enguged 1 that 
profession maintain, and I am constrained to agre¢ th t! 
that a course or form of training could be worked ! 
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Numerous deep-thinking people vy and 
of men well versed in 
advocating compulsory 
It is alleged that the very 
should stand is 


equality of service can only | st 








is in use with the Boy Scouts at the present time, wt 
not only be of great use to the Nation at large but 
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incalculable benefit to the boys themselves. It is important for 
us to determine whether a course of instruction in military 
science and tactics ean be arranged in such a form and added 
to the curriculum of the higher grades of the public schools, 


that the instruction so given, even though never called into use | 


for military purposes, will be of advantage to the individuals 
in other pursuits of life. 

Certainly 
of to-day has a tendency to promote “ militarism.” 
been stated by men of wide experience, by men who 
acknowledged military experts, that a body of well-trained 
Boy Scouts could at the present time be turned into efficient 
soldiers in one-half the time it would take a body of ordinary 
men, 

I realize that 
publie schools of the United States, but the Congress can un- 
doubtedly take steps that will encourage the State authorities 
to make provision for the introduction of instruction in military 
science and tacties in the schools. 

For the past fow weeks I have been endeavoring to ascertain 
ihe sentiment among 
question of instituting military training in the schools of that 
State. With that purpose in view, I addressed a circular let- 
ter, requesting an expression of sentiment, to the various county 
superintendents of public schools in Pennsylvania. Replies 
have been received from about 75 school authorities residing in 
practically every portion of the State. A large number of the 
heads of our schools are absolutely opposed to the introduction 
of any kind of military training whatever. This opposition is 
to be expected, as the introduction of such training in the public 
schools would be a radical step, and as a general rule any 
radical movement relating to our school system receives much 
opposition, 


Yet it has 


The reasons assigned by the school authorities in Pennsyl- 


| the unforeseen? 





‘ORD. 
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of boys of minor ages would go forth on the battle fields 
this country. Must we again send them forth untrained. 
drilled, and unprepared, or are we willing to sacrifice a }itt 
knowledge of chemistry and a little knowledge of geometr 
or some other branch that they may be trained and prepari 
The duties of citizenship require the yo 


| this country not only to acquire an intellectual and moral oq ip. 


no one would claim that the boy-scout movement | 
|; means that will enable 
are | 


this Congress has no direct contro! over the | 


| the letters received by me demonstrate the trend of 0 


Pennsylvania school authorities on the | 


vania opposed to the introduction of military instruction may be | 


summed up as follows: 


It is not within the province of the public schools to concern them- | 


selves with a matter that does not and ought not to belong to the 
idolescent period of a young man’s life, and that it is unwise to per- 
mit the mind of a young man of 18 years or under to dwell upon the 
possibilities of a military life. 

The boys of public-school age, most of whom are under 18 years, are 


not sufficiently developed to take up military training and are too im- | 


mature physically, mentally, and morally to undergo the rigid discipline 
which would probably be required. 
The ideals called forth and developed under military training are not 
of a kind which should be sought to be developed in school life. 
Military training would add very materially to the work 
public schools, in the curriculum of which there is now 
than can be thoroughly done. 


of the 
more work 


These quotations from the replies of the opponents of military 
training practically summarize all the arguments which were 
given as to the reason why military instruction should not be 
introduced into the public schools, 

When we recall that the records of the office of The Adjutant 
General of the United States Army show that in the War of the 
Rebellion, out of a total enlistment of 2,778,804, covering the 
four years of the war, there were 1,151,438 enlistments of boys 
of 18 years and under and 2,778,304 enlistments of boys of 21 
years and under, we can realize how unconvincing are the state- 
ments that the boys in the higher grades of the public schools 
are not sufficiently developed and are too immature to take up 
inilitary training. The boys of to-day are no weaker and are no 
more undeveloped and immature than were the boys of 50 years 
ng It was Gen, Sherman who said that the boys of 21 years 
und under fought for us and won for us the battles of our Civil 
War. Over 1,000,000 boys of 18 years and under went forth 
on the battle fields of that war that the Nation might live. Is 
it too much to ask our boys of to-day of a like age to assume the 
duties of training and drill that the Nation might be made 


»” 


Secure 

If this country to-day became involved in a war, the percentage 
of entistments of the youth of our land would in all probability 
bear comparison with the records of our Civil War. We have 
been told time and time again that in the bloody struggle now 
being conducted across the ocean the trenches for the most part 
are being manned by boys who have not as yet reached their ma- 
jority. And yet some of our school authorities believe that our 


boys of 17 and 18 years of age are too undeveloped and are too | 


immature to be instructed in military science and tactics. 

No one will gainsay that it is one of the most fundamental 
cuties and purposes of the schools to teach a proper regard 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship; and a proper 
conception of the duties of citizenship should include a willing- 
ness to prepare for the defense of our flag. If the dreaded oc- 
ceasion should arise—if this Nation should ever become involved 
in a war of any consequence—the probability is that thousands 


| fulfill them as efficiently as possible. 





ment to fit them for good citizenship, but also to acquir 
them to defend the institutions 
homes of this Nation under all circumstances, 

As I stated before, there was much opposition among ¢} 
school authorities of Pennsylvania to the introduction of 
kind of military training in the schools. It was a source 
great satisfaction to me that the replies from a large num 
of these school authorities showed a keen appreciation ot 
necessities and possibilities of military training. <A f 


fe 


among some of the teachers themselves. 
Dr. George H. Wilson, superintendent of the Radnor [° 
Schools, of Wayne, Pa., wrote: 


I would say that if there is any medium through which resp 
righteous authority and an adequate sense of responsibility for 
duty can be inocuiated in our people, | believe that almost any 
would justify the end sought. 1 am opposed to militarism as th 
is generally applied, as we do not want to duplicate in our count: 
condition that now encompasses one of the European nations 
can see no reason why some phase of this work could not be a 
to our schools with profit both to the individual and to the Natio: 

Dr. E. L. Kemp, principal of the State Normal Scho 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., wrote: 

I have received your letter asking my opinion on the subject of 
tary training in our schools. I am very glad that you have bo 
patriotism and good sense to do what you are doing in the ) 
The time has come when we must recognize the fact that our s:! 
exist not only in the interest of the boys and girls individual!) 
also in the interest of the community, the State, and the Natio: 
that the business of the school is to educate the boys and gil 
useful citizenship. 

No man has the right to enjoy the privileges of citizenship w 
not at the same time willing to meet all the obligations of citiz 
Therefore no man is properly educated to accept his obligations 

The belief that we are approac! 
ing the time when there will be no further danger of great wars !s 
based on beautiful and attractive sentiment, but on very poor 
ment. If our country and its institutions are precious to us 
ought to think it one of the first obligations of citizenship to | 
serve and develop them, even if it is necessary to fight in order to 
so. Inasmuch as it is not one man’s duty mure than another's to 
his life for his country, every boy who is to be a citizen ought to 
thoroughly prepared for military service within the limits of possibi 
The beauty of such preparation is that it cultivates the sense of citi 
ship and its obligations in boys as nothing else can do, and also th 
appreciation of a fine physique, which the training helps to develop. 
Both fit the boy for other than military service. If it were possib 
for the United States to pass a law requiring military training in 
the schools above the proper grade, I would advocate that streni: 
but I know that it is impossible for the country to do that 
The proper thing therefore is to work up to the desired result by 
graduations. 

In the first place, it strikes me that our War Department shoul:! tak 


its cue from the Agricultural Department in some things. The Ax: 
cultural Department prepares bulletins with systematic plans 


thoroughgoing and comprehensive lessons in agriculture to be used 

the schools. It strikes me that it would be a good thing if the Wa 
Department planned a system of physical training, commencing in ft! 
very lowest grades of the school, looking forward to the introducti 
of military training, fitting in with the system and completing it, (! 
military training to be introduced as gradually as it can be in harmon 
with the age and development of the boys. 

I think the time has come tor the National Government to modify 
plan for the introduction of military training into the higher scho 
of learning. As it is now, only colleges that can furnisb a certain nun 
ber of students for the training and can, therefore, empioy a military 
officer may receive help from the United States for military training, 
judging from our experience in efforts to get om from the Government 
to introduce military training in our school. t seems to me that it 
would be wise for the National Government to offer the necessary 
equipment to any college or normal schooi in any State that wishes to 
introduce military training, even if the number of boys is relatively 
small, provided, of course, that the schools give bonds for the property 
and proper guaranty that the necessary training will be given by the 
school. 

Many of the graduates from these colleges and normal schools natur- 
ally go into the public schools, and they would help tc introduce the 
system of physical and military training there. They would also he!p 
cultivate in the different States the spirit which would gradual:y pr 
pare the States to accept a law for universal military preparation in 
the schools. 


The letter received from Dr. William R. Straughn, of 
State Normal School of Pennsylvania, stated: 


1 received your letter inquiring about my opinion as regards 2 cer- 
tain form of military training in our normal school. Personally | am 
very much in favor of this for the good which may come to the young 
men who participate in this kind of exercise, as well as for the fact 
that I am entirely in accord with something that will aid in training 
young men in case of an absolute emergency, such as war, or sume 
similar catastrophe (for in general war is a catastrophe). 

Before answering your letter, however, I laid this matter before our 
faculty, consisting of about 40 members, and the opinion of al! of them 
who expressed themselves, and most of them joined in the discussion, 
is that they would like to see a modified form of military training instl- 
tuted at our school, but not to such an extent as to create a mil'tary 
spirit. 





the 
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I find that the sentiments expressed by R. M. Steele, super- 
intendent of the Latrobe public schools, Latrobe, Pa., are as 


follows: 
I am not in favor of military training tn the grades below the high 


© ral 1 do believe. however, that under proper conditions military 
training when carried on in conjunction with physical culture work 
would be advisable in the hich school. In schools where provision ts 


made for physical culture, military instruction, which would inctude 
marching tactics, manual of arms, ane where possible target practice, 


would not oniy aid in giving the Nation a trained citizen army but 
would also produce goed results in the schools where this training is 


6 ‘Personally I see no menace of militarism in the introduction of such 
training into the high schools, and I firmly believe that every boy would 
be benefited by having had this military training. It may be of interest 
in this connection to state that I have sufficient faith in military train 
ing in connection with physical culture that [ have planned such a 
course and.expect its intreduction in our own high school. 
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Dr. Albert Montgomery, superintendent of the German town- | 


ship schools, McClellandtown, Pa., writes: 


i believe in military training in the public s« hools because it will be 
the cheapest and most direct method of equipping a body of citizen 
soldiery . because of the fine physical training that it will afford our 
boys, because ot the teamwork and mental discipline that will be 
developed by euch training; because it will arouse a spirit of patriotism 


and tove of country that seems sometimes to be rather in a state of 
apathy; because it will serve a definite purpose in that it will assist 
in the uniting of a heterogeneous mixture of all nationalities repre- | 


sented in our public 
the 


schools into a 

honor and credit of the country. 
War is terrible, but there are conditions that may be brought about 
fin the affairs of nations that are more deplorable than war. These con- 
ditions may be forced upon us at any moment. The world seems to be 
war crazy. What assutance have we that we may not be plunged into 
this conflict now waging itn Europe? 
to stand in tbe wav of armed invasion of this country by any of the 
strong powers of Europe? I am a be jever in the old adage, * Put your 
trust In the Lord, but seep your powder dry.” Therefore believe 


homogeneous unit that will act to 


I 





in 
military trairing in the public schools, for that seems to me to be the 
logical solution of military training in this country if we have not put 


it off too tone. We may be sadly in need of trained soldiers long before 
we can develop them in our public schools. 


Dr. S. H. Dean, superintendent of the public schools at Mount 
Carmel, Pa., wrote: 


My investigation and experience have led me to the conclusion that 
military drill and training develops a wholesome respect for authority, 
strengthens the moral instincts. makes maniy boys, gives our youth a 
chance to work off some of their surplus energy, and at the same time 
they are developing a robust body. It is a good thing for children to 
learn to obey orders with implicit obedience. 


from the pen of Dr. E. M. Balsbaugh, superintendent of the 
public schools at Lebanon, Pa., I received the following: 


We have accompanied undergoing military discipline and training in 
the high schools, organized entirely by votunteers. 1 believe that in 
the third and fourth years of the public high schools military instruc- 
tion might be required of ali able-bodied boys, but for the first and sec- 
ond years it shouid be largeiy voluntary. 

I am satisfied that there is sufficient evidence that military training 
does lend itself to the molding of manly men, the development of mural 
instincts, instills respect for authority, develops a willingness to obey, 
a proper regard for civic duties and responsibilities, as well as result- 
ing in an excellent physical development and carriage. 

In this city there has been little or no opposition 
training already instituted. The local papers 
tirely. 


to 
indorse 


the 
the 


military 
move en- 


Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, president of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, the oldest and largest high school in that 
city, wrote to me us follows: 

oR 


In response to your inquiry of February 28, which did not reach 
me until yesterday, | wish to say that I favor the introduction of mili- 
tary training into the public bigh schools to a limited extent, and 
under the conditions created by the proper work of these schools, 

1 should deprecate the devotion of much of the time now taken 
for classroom work to “ military sctence and tactics,” as the demands 
of the universities for their preparation leave but little time for that 
purpose, In tact, | thipk tuat most of what your phrase covers should 
devolve upon the colleges and universities, whose students are better 
fitted to undertake it. But t do think that military drill! and 


the academic work. 

1 should especially welcome the drill as aiding the development of 
both the physique and the morals of the stuuent. My experience with 
ny own son's attendance at a military academy leads me to believe 
that it is the best possible corrective of a tendency to hollowness of 
chest and roundness of shoulders, which often result in lung diseases. 
Also the drill heips to correct a bad tendency in the American boy to 
look around after getting an order, to see if it ts meant seriously. 


I received a letter from Gen. Edward de V. Morrell; of Phila- 


delphia, in which he stated: 
For the past 25 


years | have been interested in military work con- 
nected with the State, and had military drills, and setting up™ ex- 
ercises included in the curriculum of our two industrial and vocational 
schools, where we have between four and five bundred students, | 
found that the drills and exercises have maintained targely to respect 
for authority; for self-government among the students and individual 
development. 

The board of education of Philadelphia, of which | have the honor 
of being a member, recently appointed me as chairman of a special 
committee to consider the advisability of introducing military training 


have 


in the high schools of this city, and it is the intention of the committee | 


to consider the subject in the near future, 


lf we are not prepared, what is | 


rifle | 
practice might well be given in the high schoois, without any toss to | 
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CONTINENTAL ARMY ABANDONED, 

The federalization of the National Guard takes the pla o 
the continental-army plan proposed by the General St and 
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| 


this amendment there will always be a force in each State for 


use in case of an emergency, 


RESERVE OFFICERS. 


¥ voted for the Gard amendment which was adopted, and 
whieh provides that graduates of educational institutions who 
ive completed a prescribed course of military instruction un- 
der an Army officer may be appointed as temporary second 
lieutenants in the Regular Army for at least six months. After 
this period of training they will be transferred to the reserve 
officers’ corps, and will be subject to call for active service for 
10 years. The great majority of the officers who are now serv- 
in the French and German Armies were called from the 
reserve lists, and it is estimated that in time under this plan 
ithe United States will have a reserve of 50,000 officers. 

SVORT-TERM ENLISTMENTS, 


I favored the Gardner amendment which was adopted by a 
vote of 204 to 198. This amendment provides that after one 
year's active service an enlisted man may be transferred to the 
reserve provided his commanding officer certifies that he is a 
proficient soldier. As a member of the reserve he will be subject 
to call for six years. The Regular Army should be used as a 
training school for officers and men, and it was for this reason 
that I supported both the Gard and the Gardner amendments. 
ARMY. 


Ing 


LARGB 


I helped to defeat the Kahn amendment because I am con- 
vineed that, without compulsory military service, it is useless 
to authorize a standing arn.y of 240,000 men. The Adjutant 
General reports that not more than 50,000 voluntary enlistments 
ean be obtained during the ordinary year. With a three-year 
enlistment period this means that we may have a standing Army 
of about 150,000 men. The only way to get any more soldiers 
is by conscription, and the great majority of the American peo- 
ple are opposed to drafting men into the Regular Army in time 
ol peace, 


STANDING 


PAYING FOR PREPAREDNESS. 


The increases that are going to be made in the Army and 
Navy will cost money and the question is, “ Who is going to 
pay the bills?” Personally, I believe that when the common 
people, the workingmen and women of this Nation, give the 
lives of their sons to the country in time of war, that they have 
made the greatest of all sacrifices and they should not be asked 
to do more, For this reason I am opposed to levying any tax 
for war purposes the burden of which falls upon the people 
generally. There is cn abundance of wealth in this country 
that can be taxed to support a greater Army and Navy, and I 
shall vote to see that this wealth which cries so loud for protec- 
tion from a foreign attack pays the bills for preparedness. 
Most of the Democratic Congressmen favor this policy so that 
you can look for an increase in the taxes on itcomes, a tax on 
large inheritances, and we will also try to find a way to tax 
the profits of the munition makers. 





Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN, 
ARIZONA, 


OF 
Ix rur Houst or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 29, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I was sincerely disappointed 
yesterday to learn that the Committee on the Judiciary had de- 
termined by a vote of 10 to 9 to indefinitely postpone the con- 
sideration of all proposed constitutional amendments. This ac- 
tion by the Judiciary Committee means that none of the joint 
resolutions proposing an amendment to the Constitution ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to women, which have heretofore 
been introduced and referred to that committee, can be again 
voted upon during this Congress. In order, therefore, that the 
connnittee may have an equal-suffrage resolution before it in 
ease a majority of its members should change their opinion on 
this question, I have to-day reintroduced the original Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, which is as follows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States extending the right of suffrage to women. 


Resolved, etc,, That the fodlowing article be proposed to the legisla- 
tures of the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of the said legis- 
latures, shall be valid as part of said Constitution, namely ; 
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“ARTICLE —. 

“ SecTIon 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on ac. 
count of sex. 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this article.” 


That the adoption of the Susan B. Anthony amendment is 
favored by the great majority of the people whom I have the 
honor to represent is conclusively shown by the following reso- 
lution which was transmitted to me by the chairman and scecre- 
tary of the Democratic State central committee of Arizona: 

Resolved, That we, the Democratic State committee of Arizona, as 
sembled in Phoenix this 4th day of March, 1916, in response to the 
desires of the women voters of our State, urge Congress tu pass forth- 
with on to the legislatures of the several States, for ratification, the 
Susan B Anthony amendment, known in this Congresss as the Suther 
Jand-Mondell resolution We recommend this action in no spirit of 
party advantage but solely with the desire that the women of America 
may be placed on the same political plane as the men of the Nation and 
because we recognize that it is unwise to delay longer the establish- 
ment of equality between the women of the East and West. 


All of the political parties in my State indorsed woman 
suffrage prior to its adoption in Arizona, and that this issue is 
still considered tu be strictly nonpartisan was further demon 
strated by the approval of a resolution at a recent meeting of 
the Arizona Republican State central committee, which is as 
follows: 


Resoived, That we, the Republican State committee of Arizona, meet- 
ing this 18th day of ‘March, 1916, in Phoenix, in response to the desir« 

of the women voters of all political parties of our State, urge Congress 
to pass forthwith the Sutherland-Mondell woman suffrage amendment 
on to the several States for ratification. We urge this action in a 
spirit of fair play in order that the women of America may enjoy th: 
same rights under the United States Constitution as do the men and 
in order that the unjust and harassing condition of political dis 
ability for the women of the East may end in enfranchisement for all 
citizens under our flag without distinction of race, color, or sex. 


I have also received the following resolution, which indicates 
that the people of Arizona are earnestly in favor of extending 
the right to vote to all the women of the United States: 


Resolved, That this mass meeting, composed of men and women 
voters of Arizona, assembled in Tucson this 20th day of March, 1915, 
calls upon Congress to pass forthwith on to the States, for ratification, 
the Susan B. Anthony amendment enfranchising all the women of the 
country. 





To Survey Chattahoochee to Make River Navigable from 
Atlanta to Gulf. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe House or RepresEentArIves, 
Wednesday, March 29, 1916. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, already granted, I submit an article from 
the Carroll County Times descriptive of conditions on the Chat- 
tahoochee River in the district I represent. The situation pre- 
sented by that river at and below Franklin, Ga., presents the 
most inviting prospect for generating hydroelectricity to munu- 
facture cyanamid and other commodities necessary for the War 
Department and for the farmers of the country to use in agri- 
culture. The passage of the general dam bill as reported by thie 
Committee vn Interstate and Foreign Commerce will insure 
enough dams on that river, without a cent of cost to the Gov- 
ernment, to manufacture from the air all the lime nitrates that 
we now import from Chile at a cost of $22,000,000 a year. At 
the same time slack-water navigation would be promoted without 
cost to the Government to furnish transportation for manufac- 
tured and agricultural products along the river. All of this 
could be done at a cost of one-third the cost of the Keokuk 
project, and that fact makes it inviting to private capital. The 
War Department, having thoroughly surveyed the river, is fully 
informed as to the conditions. In ease it is determined that the 
Government shall itself erect a plant, the most economical and 
advantageous location for it can be found at the several shoals 
between Franklin and Goat Rock. 

The article is as follows: 

TO SURVEY CHATTAHOOCHEE TO MAKE RIVER NAVIGABLE FROM ATLANTA 
TO GULF. 


William Garrard, writing in the Sunday Atlanta Journal, has the 
foliowing to say with regard to making the Chattahoochee River navi- 
gable to Atlanta: 

“Atlanta port by 1920 is rapidly changing from a dream to an actu- 


y. 

“Thirty Government engineers have advanced down the Chattahoo- 
chee from a point 8 miles above Bolton to Protector Creek, near the Chat- 
tahoochee brick yards. These engineers will go as far ag Franklin, 

















Ga., by next winter. They are making a survey of the river to deter 





































































mine the location, size, and character of dams and locks _n¢ essary 
to make the Chattahoochee navigable from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Atlanta. 


“ Out of the 1915 river and harbors appropriation Gen. Dan C. King- 
man, Chief of Government Engineers, set aside $27,000 for the prelimi- 
nary work on the Chattahoochee. This money is now being spent on 
the survey from a point near Atlanta to Franklin. 

“The Government's plans, already mapped out for making Chatta- 
hoochee navigable, are: 

“To construct a dam, 150 feet higher than the present water level, 
at Franklin, Ga., 67 miles from Atlanta. This will flood about 48,000 
acres of land and will back the river up to navigable depth as far as 
Camp Creek, a point near Camp Creek, 23 miles from Atlanta. 

“To build at Camp Creek a dam 40 feet above water level. 


| 
This 
will back up water in the river as far as Howell Mill Bridge, near 
Atlanta, making it navigable for this distance. It will also flood about | 
7.500 acres of land. 

“To build a series of low dams between Franklin and West Point. 
The river between these points runs through a very flat section com- 
paratively easy to work. ; ‘ 

“To utilize the many power dams between West Point and Colum- 
bus by building locks around them. 

“Additional reservoir dams were planned near Gainesville on the | 
Soquee River, one of che main tributaries of the Chattahoochee. These | 
dams would be used to hold water for emergency purposes in case the 
Chattahoochee, near Atlanta, became too low for navigation. 

“The Government is making the survey to present these plans in 
tangible form. Then the Government is expected to stop and turn the | 
matter over either to private capital, the State of Georgia, municipai | 
interests, or any other interests which wish to undertake the actuai | 
development. } 

“A. A. Simonton, Government engineer in charge, says the Govern- | 
ment plans to show how these huge dams can be constructed with locks | 
for navigation, and then wants the dam sites to be bought and the | 
structures erected by private capital. 

“ Would it be worth doing? 

“The dam at Frankiin,"” says Mr. Simonton, “ will make the one 
at Bull Sinice look like a child’s mud dam and the one at Camp Creek 
will be almost equal size. Any private concern which built these dams 
would have the profitable use of the enormous horsepower development 
for electrical and other purposes. 

“It is stated from good authority that the Government has still 
another end in view in making this $27,000 survey—that of planning 
sites for nitrogen-making plants. The only nitrogen plant at present 
is said to be the one at Niagara Falls; yet it is an accepted fact that 
pitrogen can be made from hydrvelectricity—can be taken bodily from 
the air. Germany has scores of such plants, and makes her own nitro- 
gen for explosives. The United States Government is trying to interest 
private capital in building such plants along the Chattahoochee River, 
because this couniry at present has to depend upon improved nitrogen 
for its supply. 

“It’s a huge proposition,” said Mr. Simonton, one that looks 
almost like an impossible dream. But, if one can realize that it is not 
a dream but a possibility, money and properly directed thought and 
energy will make the whole thing a reality.’ 

At present Columbus is the head of navigation on the Chattahoochee, 
and because of the droughts which lower the depth of the river, traffic 
is irreglar, and often suspended. The ambitious plans outlined here 
would maintain a mean level depth from Apalachicola Bay, at the 
mouth of the Chattahoochee, all the way to Atlanta. Atlanta could 
then have fresh Apalachicola oysters brought up on the river boats. 

“Mr. Simonton, in outlining the Government's survey plans, did not 
minimize the great difficulties which exist, or the large engineering 
feats which must be accomplished. 

“The chief trouble about making the Chattahoochee navigable to 
Atlanta is Atianta’s a'titude above sea level. This is the reason for 
the huge dams and mupy locks—the boats would really have to climb 
up water ladders to reach Atlanta. 

“Columbus is 190 feet above sea level. West Point, 556; Franklin, 
626; Atlanta, 743. The drop in the river, starting from Atlanta, is 
a fall of 117 feet in the 67 miles between Atlanta and Franklin, a fall 
of 74 feet in the 38 miles between Franklin and West Point, and of 385 
feet in the 35 miles between West Point and Columbus. 

“Mr. Simonton pointed out that, although the building of the dams 
would inundate much lowland along the river, yet the damaging 
floods of the Chattahoochee would be done away with for good and all. 
And, he said, the lands that would be permanently flooded are more 
or less worthless land. Also, there are extremely few farm houses 
along the river.” 
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The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. POU, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, having obtained permission to ex- 
tend in the Recorp remarks submitted on the 7th day of March, 
I shall print the letter of the President asking that the McLe- 
more resolution be considered by the House and action taken 
thereon : 

THe WHITE House, 
Washington, February 29, 1916. 

My Dear Mr. Pou: Inasmuch as I learn that Mr. Henry, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, is absent in Texas, I take the liberty 
of calling your attention, as ranking member of the committee, to a 
matter of grave concern to the country which can, I believe, be handled, 
under the rules of the House, only by that committee. 

The report that there are divided counsels in Congress in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Government is being made industrious use of 
in ‘foreign capitals. I believe that report to be false, but so long as it 
iS anywhere credited it can not fail to do the greatest harm and ex- 
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pose the country to the 1 t rious sks I ' 
in asking that )y 
upon the resolutior v 
which have recently be l 
may be afforded an i 
and action upen them 
away and our ign 
understandings. 
The matter is of so g 
field of Executive init ati 
will not think that I ar g 
suggestion as to th 
mend it to their im: l I 
Cordially and sines \ \ \ 
HIon. Enwarp W. Po 
Hous of Repy 
The Committee on Rules reports 
Resolved, That immediately upon l 
House shall proceed to consideration iH 
there shall be four hours « eral ‘ ne-| 
the gentleman from Virginia |Mr. FLoop] and one-halt th 
| man from Wisconsin [|Mr. Coop: h t the 
eral debate the said resolution 
rules of the House 
It will be seen that the Presid g 
the resolution, which he hoped would be take 
for full public discussion. I have received ing 
the President requested that the McLemore ( \ 
on the table. His letter addressed to the Committee on R 
will answer that questio1 Let it spe: for itself. It o 
clear that comment is not necessary The House of Represent: 
tives must legislate in accordance with its ru A ve ! 
mon way of defeating a bill or resolution is to 1 t on tl ble. 
The resolution reported by the Committee on Rules fforded 
opportunity for full public discussion. The acti of the Hi ’ 
in laying any bill or resolution on the table is exactly the } 
as a vote taken resulting in the defeat of such bill or ress 





National Defense. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C.HICK 








? 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Hovusr or Representatives, 
Wednesday, Alarch 8, 1916 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, a nation’s honor, the protection 
of its citizens, and the perpetuation of its institutions are not 
party questions or the foibles of personal ambition Mi es 
such as these should not actuate our judgment or sway our 
opinion on the subject now before us. 

“Government means authority, and in the last anal ull 
government rests upon force.” The true purpose of a demo- 
cratic government is best expressed in the preamble t ( 
Constitution of the United States “to establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to out 
selves and our posterity.” With that admonition of the tf ers 
before us, with the history of other nations as a chart for our 
guidance, it is our duty to determine whether or not adequat 
provision has been made for the “ common defense d the 
Nation is prepared to defend itself should trouble e ¢ g 
or after the present conflict in Europe. 

During the past half century our increase in weal i 
lation has been so marvelous and our success in 
every crisis so casily attained that muny of ) 
obsessed with the belief that we can continue on our cour un 
mindful of every precaution, heedless to every wat 
different to all the danger signals which the experience of other 
countries flash across our path. The long interval of peace en- 
joyed by the Republic since the close of the Civil War el 
rupted only by the relatively unimportant War with Spai ed 


many to believe that war was a of the past, or a ist 
so remotely improbable that it was useless to make any prepa- 


Many have m 


thing 
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ratiun against the possibility of trouble dl 
that peace or war was a matter for us alone to decide; hile 
others argued that the surrounding oceans gave us «a t 
protection. The conflict in Europe has dispelled the «a 1 
regarding universal peace—wars are neither Ipossil ( 
probable; steam, electricity, and the skill of the shipbuilder 
has all but destroyed the protection which the Atlant l 
*acific formerly afforded; and no sane man can hart 

lief that when the hour arrives for s ‘nation to 

because of some grievance, real or fancied, or in def 


the Monroe doctrine, that such nation 
pare, Another reason for our lethargy 
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is due to the enc 











































































































th of our country which has led us to confuse and we 


I take military resources for military strength. 

l'rom all sections of the country comes a demand for a larger 
and more « fick: nt national defense, and it is our duty as trus- 
t of the interests of the people to adopt measures of real 
preparedness—preparedness that will protect. Our citizens will 
] itisfied vith nothing short of it and they demand it now. 

reparation will be costly; no one denies that. It can not | 
be otherwise. but I prefer to spend millions for defense rather 


than billio for tribute. This country is great enough and 
rich enough to provide it. Fire departments, police forces, life- 
! id quarantine stations are necessary, but the funds ex- 
pt | in their upkeep is money well spe nt. The premium we 
puy on our fire-insurance policy may seem like money wasted, 
but it Is protection—a safeguard for the future. In my judg- 
ment a more efficient and effectual marshaling of the forces of 


defense for this country is also necessary. We trust they will 


never be called into action, and that the great insurance policy 
thus created may never be collected. It is protection, and we 
can consider the premium we pay each year as part of a huge 
guaranty fund. 

My vote in favor of preparedness will be recorded in the firm 
conviction that it is the surest guarantee of peace. Some 
iniintain that military and naval strength may be the cause of 
provoking war. I challenge that statement. Do quarantine 

tious spread disease? Do lifeboats hanging at a_ ship's 
davits make storms more liable? Do safety devices on rail- 
rond trains increase the number of accidents? No; and proper 
defense of this country will not make war more imminent. 
Were we a Nation seeking additional territory or world power, 
military and naval strength might be a means of provoking hos- 
tilities, but while we remain true to the spirit and the letter of 


our institutions and 


our ideals and continue as the standard 


bearer of liberty and justice we need have no fear that we 
are pavi the way for a cataclysm of blood. As the Hon. 
© * Strauss has so eloquently said: 

i deny emphatically that preparedness leads to war. I assert with 
deep conviction that thorough preparedness on the part of America 
will be the best guarantee that the world can have that there will be 
no more wars If it's possible for this country to be threatened by 
war—and who can say tbat it is not possible—can such a calamity 
be *better averted by Weakness or by strength? If it is possible for 
this world to be delivered from the fearfulness of war—and who can 

that it is not possible—can such a universal benediction be pro- 
other nation than America? And can America enforce 


I I dt ny 
sucl world peace by weakness or by strength? 


Surmounting the great dome above us, standing as a beacon 
on the highway of civilization, rises the majestic figure of 
Liberty. It is the masterpiece of an inspired genius. One hand 
of that noble statue supports a shield while the other grasps 
a sword. It is liberty—liberty armed and prepared. Could 
those eyes of bronze have vision, they would behold on the 
banks of the Potomac Mount Vernon, beautiful and peaceful; 
and could those eyes penetrate the hallowed light of those rooms 
they would see two swords hanging upon the walls above which 
is this inscription, taken from the last will and testament of 


Washington: 
vo each of my nephews I give one of the swords of which I may die 


George 


possessed, ‘These swords are accompanied with an injunction not to 
unsheatb them for the purpose of shedding blood except it be for self- 
ad e, or in defense of their country and its rights, and tn the 
l case to keep them unsheathed and prefer falling with them in 
th hands to the relinquishment thereof. 


‘o those who may rely on the past for guidance in the future 
quote from Washington's second inaugural address, when 


vee 


let un 


the United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that contrary 
to the order of human events they will forever keep at a distance those 
p ful appeals to arms with which every other nation abounds. There 
} rank due to United States among nations which will be with- 
held, if not lost, by the reputation of weakness, 
ve unmindful of the faith of my fathers and forgetful 
nment in which I was born and reared were I not 
ent prayer that peace, peace and good will to men, 
be the blessing of this Nation. I would be 
self were I to hope for less. But we are living 
' our own making, surrounded by conditions not 
hoosing, and so long as hate and jealousy and envy 
I ‘ h urtstrings of mankind we owe a duty to ourselves 
and ations to protect and defend our heritage of 
are no longer an isolated Nation, and whether 
we must play our part in the progress of civili- 
id be willing to meet its probelms. With our vast 
fo rn trade now receiving a mighty impetus from South Amer- 
ic with our citize ‘attered over the whole earth; with our 
i nterweven with the interests of all the nations on the 
; with the whole economic structure of Europe being swept 
conflict now raging, we must not think that the 
seas will shield us from the issues which confront us and which 
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with increasing force will demand our attention. We can not 
shirk; we must not fail in the duties imposed upon us by ou 
position in the family of nations, 

We hear much these days of what the Government is doin: 
for the people and little as to what the people are doing for ti 
Government. I approve of Government aid and assistance j 
the various fields of our activities, but in the mad rush of oy 
prosperity we ure apt to forget our obligations to the Stute,. A 
nation’s greatest asset, whether in peace or in war, is the p 
triotism of her people and the willingness with which they 
sume and carry forward the responsibilities of citizenship. | 
this connection let me quote an editorial from the Philadelphi 
Ledger of March 138: 

What the Nation needs is a new birth of patriotism in order ¢ 
citizens may understand and appreciate the obligations of their cit 
ship. There are men who say that the right to vote and the obliz 
tion of military service shou'd be inseparable; that - a man is 
willing to train himself to take up arms to defend the Nation he s! 
have no share in its government. As a eee proposition thi 
sound, but it can never be applied in the United States. ae 
must be found, however, to impress upon the men of military ; 
upon their employers the duty of assisting in the formation of a 
reserve force of trained men. The Regular Army is the proper first 
of defense. A second line, composed of trained reserves ready fo 
stant service on the call of the President, will find us ready for qu 
action when apy action is needed. Then the State troops would 
well form a third ‘ine of defense, which could have ample time 

reparation after the first alarm. And the fourth reserve body w: 
ye the great mass of untrained citizens who would be called upon 
volunteer after the other reserves had taken the field. 

Peace—yes, peace—with honor to our institutions and ho 
to ourselves on land and sea; but national weakness does 
make for peace; treaty stipulations do not guarantee it; p: 
cepts of international law do not assure it; 3,000 miles of oc 
will not make it absolute, Let the dream of universal arb 
tion and disarmament remain the goal of our aspirations, 
hope of a coming day; but while conditions are as they ure 
while men are actuated by greed and avarice, we must be \ 
ing and ready to meet with force, if need be, the aggressor 
the trespasser upon our rights. Might that is wrong mu: 
met by might that is right. General disarmament must be t! 
desire of every thoughtful man, but for a rich and prosper 
nation to disarm alone and remain unprotected in the midst 
an armed world would invite trouble and disaster. As Seni 
Lodge has said: 

Unarmed, unready, undefended, we offer a standing invitation to 
gression and attack and the idea that we can meet all dangers | 
springing to arms when the moment comes is a dream so wild th: 
would be grotesque if it were not tragic. 

It may be asked, What danger threatens? I do not know; 
trust there is none. We expect no war; we anticipate 
trouble; but good judgment dictates that we prepare the count: 
for any emergency which might arise. 

Let us approach this question calmly as courageous, patri: 
citizens. We should not be led astray by the jingo, clamori 
for a great standing army and the most powerful navy on e: 
neither should we be lulled to sleep by the memories of 
glorious deeds of seventy-six, thinking that in the moc 
method of warfare we can spring to arms at a moment's noti: 
and stand up against rapid-fire guns and long-range artille 
Molly Pitcher ramming last year's almanacs down the mou! 
of a smooth-bore gun will not win any battles in the twentiet 
century. Patriotism is as virile and as deeply impregnated 
the hearts of our people to-day as it has ever been in our histor) 
but patriotism must be tempered with judgment and support: 
by organization which will make effective the enthusiasm an 
devotion of our citizens. There is a middle course, which avoi 
the evil of one extreme and lessens the danger of the other 
efficient preparedness for defense. This is not militarism. 
it was, I would oppose it. Preparedness is no more militaris! 
than an efficient police force is autocracy. It does not mean 
war against any nation nor war for any nation; it is simply pr 
tection for the homes and hearthstones of our people. : 

Our military arm should be strengthened by providing for 
larger army both in actual service and in reserve, by the est: 


lishment of military courses in our colleges and institutio! 
of learning, and by providing training camps for drills anu 
maneuvers. 


But, above all, we should enlarge our Navy and increase th 

means of defending our coasts and harbors. We need mor 
battleships, more cruisers, more submarines, more destroyers, 
more men, and we want them now. We should have ships o! 
great speed, mounting heavy long-range guns. A few years 2go 
an indicated horsepower of 25,000 on a battleship was consicdere 

enormous. To-day-England is building ships with a horsepow:+ 

of 60,000. Speed and range of gunfire arc all-essential features 
in naval warfare, for it enables the ship possessing them to pick 
its location and choose its time of fighting. I am in favor of a 


large fleet of submarines and destroyers, vessels of light draft 











and small cost, in comparison to the dreadnaughts, which can be | World,” an officia 


suickly mobilized the 
We 
have on hand both for the Army and Navy 
emmunition and arms, 

The great need and 
We have already increased the facilities 

smaller extent at West Point. I doubt 
cient. I can not divorcee myself of the idea that ad 
ereatly augmenting the quarters at West Point, it would be 
hetter to establish other training academies, located in various 
parts of the country. What better institution could be selected 
thar the Virginia Military Institution at 
the Government could arrange with the 
the transfer of this splendid college? Here is an institution 
possessed of traditions only to West Point; here lie 
buried in state two great leaders of the South, Gen. Lee and 
Gen. Jackson; here is an institution with a course of training 
equal to that of the National Military Academy. By acquiring 
college and incorporating it into the Federal training 
system we would accomplish two things—the increase of our 
facilities without loss of time necessary to erect buildings and 
complete an organization, and the closer cementing of the ties 
between the North and South. Later it might be found feasible 
to establish a “ West Point” in the Mississippi Valley and an- 
other on the Pacific coast, so that all sections of the country 
could feel they were represented in the plan of protection. 

That our Atlantie seaboard is not now adequately protected 
is evidenced by the following letter from Admiral Dewey: 


at points along the coast and 
Coast 


an adequate supply of 


at harbor 


entrances. should also increase our 


is will be for properly trained officers. 
at 
if these will be 


inste 


State of Virginia for 


second 


this 


OFFICE OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE NAvy, 
Washington, January 5, 1916. 

Dean Mr. Hicks: 1 beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
January 2, asking if, in my opinion, the shores of Long Island are 
not easily accessible for the landing of troops from an enemy's ship, 
and also how can we best protect those shores, 

In my opinion the whole south coast of Long Island would present 
an easy landing place for an enemy, and the Navy alone can prevent 
landings, and that Navy must be strong enough to defeat the enemy. 

The Navy, therefore, must ever remain our first and best line of 
ense, This defense, unless adequate, impotent; and adequacy 
not reached until the Navy is strong enough to meet on equal 
terms the navy of the strongest probable adversary. 

Very truly, yours, 


is 


8 


GEORGE DEWEY. 

We on Long Island, with our exposed and unprotected coasts, 
uur rich farm lancs and prosperous communities, and our prox- 
imity to New York City, the objective point of any invading force, 
can especially appreciate the urgent necessity of adequate de- 
lenses, 

America is a Nation of many creeds and many races. To those 
from lands across the sea we have extended a hand of welcome; 
we have inspired these pioneers with hope; we have offered them 
the opportunity of sharing our prosperity. They have been 
potent factors in developing and carrying forward our ever-ad- 
vancing civilization, and are part of the bone and sinew of 
America itself. They have adopted our traditions and stand 
with us, guardians of the destinies of America. I can not think, 
I will not believe, that these sturdy sons from other shores, 
whose patriotism has never been doubted ia the past, will ever 
be untrue to the spirit of America or disloyal to the flag under 
which they live. 

This question of preparedness is a national one. It is a call 
to duty—a call that comes to us from every sculptured stone or 
lettered tablet that has been reared to the memory of those who 
made sacrifices for their country and their country’s honor. 

We pray for peace and raise our voices to the God of Hosts 
in earnest supplication that our children and our children’s 
children may be forever free from the horrors of war, but we 
stand for the rights and the honor of our Republic, and the man 
whose heart does not beat a little faster when he hears the 
strains of the Star-Spangled Banner or is not animated with 
sincere patriotism and undying love for country when Old Glory 
is raised to its “ place in the sun” is unworthy of being an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

3ring me men to match my mountains; 
Bring me men to match my plains 
Men with empires in their purpose 
And new eras in their brains. 
Pioneers to clear thought’s marshland 
And to cleanse vld errors few. 


Bring me men to match my mountains; 
Bring me men; bring me men, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY STATISTICS. 
The Navy. 
STRENGTH, 
The following data were taken from a document entitled 
“information Concerning Some of the Principal Navies of the 
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Land forces of various countries. 


Total 
a Popula- Peace trained 
(squal tion. Strength. war 
miles). strength. 


64, 903, 423 


Geentiet i. 85h eS 208, 830 620,000 | 4,000,009 
PIRI an tds ich scscteowe ene 207,054 | 38,961,945 560,000 | 3,000,009 
OOO. csi 2.805 tes ced 8, 647.657 | 160,095, 200 | 1,200,000 | 4’ 500; 009 
Great Britain and colonies......... 11, 467,294 | 396, 294, 752 254,500 | !s00; 000 
It saab iesakox Ace eRe 110,550 | 32,475, 253 275,000 | 1, 200,000 
Austria-Mungary............-0.s.- 261,035 | 49,418, 596 360,000 | 2, 000,000 
J ik nceh eke eaten 147,655 | 53,875.390 230, 000 | 1, 200,000 
Ts i:> saiudAtinn a biabientaesceidenkia 1, 186, 874 35, 764, 876 420, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
RNR cn ie eee 194.783 | 19, 503, 008 115,000 | ° 300,009 
Sw itverls and. i a Ee a ie ae 15, 976 3, 741, 971 140, 000 275, 000 
ON TILA TG RET IA: 172,876 | 5,476,441 75,000 | 400,000 
Belgium 11,373 | 7,074,910 42,000} 180,000 
t ed States (inc tuding Philip | 

pine Scouts)... _..+++-{ 3,026,789} 98, 781,324 | 97,760 | 2 225,170 





: Excluding native army, 160,000. 

‘Including Organized Militia and Philippine Scouts. 
Strength of United States Army June 30, 1915. 
[Report of Chief of Staff, U nited States Army. ] 





Enlisted 
men. | 


} 


Total. 





ET DIG goin kcntesnnnataaeiee 195, 765 100, 381 
Philippine Scouts 5, 430 5,612 
Reserve Army 17 | 7 
Organized Militia (National Guard) 120,693 | 129,398 








Grand total... 





221, 905 | 


luding 8,381 enlisted men of the Hospital and | Quartermaster’s 


yy Corps. 
Coast Forrirications. 
AMMUNITION SHORTAGE (SEACOAST GUNS). 
act from the report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
1914.) 
there is a serious deficiency, 


in ammunition for these coast 
the supply 


whieh the department has been attempting to 


however, 


hses 


m tain being on the basis of approximately an hour's full and active 
operation of the guns In the United States proper and a two hours’ full 
and active operation of the guns in oversea fortifications. According 
to the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, the amount of ammunition 
» ivailable and provided for by appropriations is equal to about 73 
rm ‘nt of this requirement for the guns and 50 per cent for the 


from the report of the Chief of 


Staff, United States Army, 
Oct. 15, 1915.) 

















the full effectiveness of the existing seacoast armament can not 
t tained under present conditions, because of the shortages in the 
supply of the essential accessories, snch as ammunition, searchligbts, 
and tire control. Of the latter deficiencies, that of ammunition is the 
n scrious, as the totai supply on hand is only about three-fourths 
ol he so-called one hour's nllowance. That allowance is deemed 


(i) Need of additional mining and sweeping vessels. wholly tnadequate, and no material measure of relief will be afforded 
(j) Desirability of mebilizing ships in reserve annually with the | unless future appropriations for ammunition are greatly in excess 
a fleet of the annual appropriations for that purpose that have been made 
() Need of battle target practice at long ranges. heretofore. 
(1) Necessity for increased facilities at fleet rendezvous. The completion of the submarine-mine matériel required for th 
(m) Provision for division commanders for mining division and | mine defenses is another urgent need. This matériel should be mair 
f iliary division. tained at all times in a state of preparedness for immediate servic: 
) Proviston for more speed in design of fighting craft intended to | as naval attacks upon our seacoast cities may occur coincidently with 
0} i with the fleet. or even may precede a formal declaration of war. 
( Need of anttaircraft guns ; ai 
Naval expenditures of the principal naval powers of the world. EXPOSURE OF OUR SEACOAST CITIES. 
~ , | [Extracts from the testimony of Brig. Gen. E. M. Weaver, Unit: 
| Great | United | Germany, France, States Army, Chief of Coast Artillery, before the Committe: 
Fiscal year | Britain, States, | Apri t January to Military Affairs of the House of Representatives, Jan. 19, 1916.) 
| Mor = fin Marc h. December. Gen. Weaver. I am going this afternoon before the fortification 
‘omg ° committee to urge additional fortifications, the necessity of which h 
on “a ‘ = —__—- | been brought about by the evolution of naval attack. These new fort 
= - x fications include those at Cape Henry, Rockaway Beach, San Fran 
1900-1901 . 2.2.2.2. eeeeceeeneees $145, 792,850 | $61,721,695 | $37,173,074 | $72,683,180 | cisco, and one or two other acts. 7 ee 
ae ae oa st @" rr tae aa var ee » ie Gen. Weaver. When we mounted guns at Fort Hamilton and I 
1902-3. .++++-. =| ores f van io 48, 818 ae ee aot Wadsworth and at Sandy Hook it was not thought that ships cou 
1905-4. ..... 173, 348, O55 | 104, 126, 192 | 50, 544, 000 oe ive ane stand outside of Rockaway Beach and fire over the whole widt! 
TOOTS. 0 ee ee eee eee ee erence ees | 27%, 128,008 | — 49, wae he _ S79 | Long Island and Brooklyn and reach New York City. There wer 
ae Ge nnnenenncenerecenences pes rg _ 144 58 344. oan a 514° 296 guns mounted that could do that at that time. Now there are. A s! 
1907-8. 220. 151/880; 617 | 117,353,474 | 69,133,500 | 60, 685.813 | C°Uld do thet and be beyond the range of any gun we have mounted 
BS csc wnksctiekwacmineken 156, U1, lot | Lzu,4zi, - 80, 737,626 | 62, 194, 916 <7 
1909-10 ~-| 181, 936, 341 | 122; 247): 95, 047820 | 64, 899, 489 SHORTAGE OF MEN FOR SEACOAST GUNS. 
1910-11. --++| 202,056, 258 | 111, 791, 80 103, 302,773 | 74,102,439 | [Extracts from the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, United St: 
3911-12. a 5 | 133,559,071 | 107,178,480 | 80, 371, 109 Army, Oct. 2, 1915.) 
9] : 5 > R30 
a - on in” oat om oe = +o or co oo 602, 632 As the defenses outside of continenta! United States have been « 
1914-15, to Me 872, 736 | 113°993" i | 193° gos" 872 pleted and made ready for their garrisons, it has been necessary | 
ee ? 12,4 ee = a 28,872 | transfer to these a considerable number of Coast Artillery troops fro 
“ icine OEE > eee —__—__—. | the home fortifications to provide the rec pine manning bodies. W! 
THE Army. the oversea fortifications are complete, 291 officers and 6,800 men w 
a a 7 as s - > . 
Unstract from the Report of the Secretary of War, Nov. 15, 1914.1 | be required for duty outside of the United Rates. ‘Fhis’ will env 
For the purpose of information the following table is pre- Gated 44 per cent of the officers and oe on aes the enlisted m n 
ented, showing the ares opulation, ¢ ilitarvy resources necessary for providing a minimum manning body for all mines and 
sented, owing the area, p , ulation, ind milit oe ee - = that one-half of the guns and mortars which it is contemplated shal! 
a peace and war footing of other nations in comparison with manned by Regular troops. 
ours: Apart from this, the action of the coast States has been most (i 
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couraging in their failure to provide Coast Artillery personnel fro 
the State forces for the mopaing Soey of the other half of the gun a: 
mortar batteries in the United States. Of the 711 officers and 17,°. 
enlisted men, which it was hoped and expected the States would fu 
nish for this purpose, there were, at the 1915 annual inspection, 0: 
440 officers and 7,438 enlisted men organized and available (p. 4). 

At the present time many of the coast fortifications have been 
stripped of the personnel that they have been placed in the hands « 
caretakers, who can only keep the material in serviceable coniditio: 
The garrisons for the coast defenses of Portsmouth, the Delaware, t 
Potomac, the Cape Fear, Charleston, Key West, Tampa, Mobile, G: 

veston, and the Columbia are greatly below what they should be und: 
the policy which contemplates that one-half of the guns and mort 
be manned by Regular troops. 









Jewish Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON 


OF ALABAMA, 
In toe House or RepresEnTATIveEs, 


Thursday, March 30, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the city of Birmingham 
in which I reside, has a Jewish population of between three ai! 
four thousand. Quite a number of these are French, Germun 
Bohemian, and Austrian Jews and their descendants, and have 
—_ in America for 20 years or more. The remainder of our 

Jewish population is Russian in origin, with a few from the 
Balkan countries. 

While residing in that city for 25 years and being actively 
engaged in practice as a lawyer, it has been my good fortune 
to associate intimately with its Jewish population. Prior to my 
retiring from practice I had a large clientage among these 
people; in fact, most of them were my clients. In representing 
Jewish clients I necessarily became intimately acquainted with 
them, with their racial characteristics, with their families, and 
their domestic affairs. I formed many warm and lasting frienc- 
ships with Jews. 

During the latter years of my practice I had associated with 
me as a junior partner one of the brightest of the younger 
lawyers of my city. He was a Jew, of German extraction, and 
was in every respect a splendid type of the American Jew; 
refined, honest, courageous, brainy, and kind. 

The warm friendships which I have among the Jewish people 
have brought me into close relations with them. I flatter my- 
self that I know the Jews. I think I knew their good qualities; 
I am also conscious of their weaknesses, for, of course, like all 
humanity, they have their weaknesses. 

I have visited many Jewish homes as a guest. I have par- 
taken of their generous hespitality, have sat with them at the 
family table, have eaten the wholesome kosher food, as well as 
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the splendid n 
strict in the orthodex faith. 
kosher victuals best. 

From my own knowledge of the Jewish race, which, as T have 


fo n the tabk se 
To be 


of the who are not so 
honest, I believe I like the 


fare ind ¢ 


stated, has been most intimate beth as to the reformed and 
orthodox faiths, I assert that the Jews constitute a most im- 
portant element of our citizenship and one which America 


eould illy afferd to be without. There are many who admire 
the financial instinct of the Jews, and those who are ignorant 
of the real soul of the Jew imagine that money is the big thing 
in their lives. But I know the Jews well enough to know that 
this is not true. The big thing in the life of a Jew is his family 
life—his wife, his children, and his home. I assert that there 
is no element of our people in America who have such tender 
and devoted domestic relations as our Jewish population. Strife 
and diseord never enter the true Jewish home. 

Also, I would pay tribute to the Jew’s benevolence, to his 
fraternal instinct. and to his love for mankind: and there is the 
poetry of the Jewish soul, its music, its art, its inspiration. 

In November, 1914, after 1 had been elected to Congress and 
just before I was to leave my city for Washington to take up 
the study of my official duties, I was the guest at a dinner 
given by my good friend Himon Abromson. The pleasure of the 
oecasion was very great. I was well acquainted in the home of 
my friend, who is a Jew. The other guests were Jews, and all 
were of the orthodox faith and all my intimate personal friends. 

Mr. Abromson was born in Russia of poor parents and came 
to America alone, and practicaily destitute, when little more 
than a boy. By industry and honest and fair dealing he has 
made a success in our country, has amassed a competence, and 
now, in his middle manhood, is a substantial property owner 
and has a prosperous business, but still continues te reside in 
the modes* home in my city which he has occupied for a num- 
ber of years. I look upon him not merely as my warm persona! 
friend, but as a splendid citizen, a man of exemplary habits and 
character, and a solid and substantial man in every respect, 
whose word is as good as his bond. 

As we sat at the table and partook of the palatable kosher 
food at the November dinner our host related to his guests 
some of his experiences as a boy in far-away Russia and told us 
of his early struggles and of the hard life of Jews in that land 
of oppression. After discoursing upon this subject for some time 
Mr. Abromson arose to his feet and, addressing his remarks to 
me, said : 

We have elected our friend to represent us in Congress at Washington, 
and in a few days he is to go away to take up his duties. He is known 
to every Jew in this city as the friend of the Jews, and they are his 
friends. We have one appeal to make to him—that that in his 
public life he will not forget the sufferings of our kinsfolk in Russia. 

Naturally I was much touched by the incident. I could not 
have done less thau to make an appreciative response. I then 
stated to my friends who were present, for I understood the full 
significance of what had been said: 

I wil! never vote to keep the poor persecuted Russian Jews out of 
America. 

The pledge which I gave on that oceasion was given deliber- 
ately and is a sacred one in my eyes. I shall not violate it. 

When the Burnett immigration bill was presented to Congress 
I was anxious to observe its provisions as applicable to the 
Russian Jews. I had heard much of the literacy test and read 
this with some apprehension. This test provides that no immi- 
grant over 16 years of age shall be admitted who can not read in 
English, Hebrew, Yiddish, or some other language or dialect 
as much as 30 ordinary words in plaia type. This provision, 
while not harsh, is modified by the prevision that any immi- 
grant now in the United States or who may hereafter be ad- 
mitted may bring in or send for his ancestors whether they can 
reaad or not. However, the provision of the bill upon which I 
set most store is that which provides that all immigrants shall 
be admitted when they come to this country to avoid religious 
persecution, whether such persecution be by overt acts or by 
laws or governmental regulations. I was glad when I found 
this provision in the Burnett bill, for I realized that under it all 
Jews could come in and that only the ignorant of other races 
would be excluded. Nearly all Jews, even those who have had 
the poorest opportunities, can read a little Yiddish. There are 
very few of them whv would be excluded as unable to read. 
However, the provision as to religious persecution opens wide 

the door to Jewish immigrai.ts, and all Jews who wish my 
come to America. 

it is the source of great pleasure to me that I am able to 
keep my pledge to my friends among the Jews and at the same 

time to perform my duty toward the working classes of the 


is, 


country, and because of the provisions of the Burnett bill, 
which are so liberal toward the Jews, I will support that 


measure. 
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wages, but who had no interest other than to benefit themselves, 
and when satisfied returned to their native land with American- 
earned dollars to expend in the upbuilding of their own 
country. e 

Gentlemen on the Republican side of the isle are always harp- 
ing about protection for American industries from the pauper- 
inude goods of Europe, yet these very gentlemen are standing 
here to-day fighting for free immigration that they may bring 
those very paupers they so malign in the tariff arguments to 
America to take the place of the native workingman, thereby 
reducing his wage scale and his standard of living. You have 
been most selfish in your desire to protect your dividends and 


your industries, but most ungenerous in your treatment of the 
American workingman. You want a prohibitive tariff on your 


manufactured product, but free trade on your labor. Let me 
say to you gentlemen who are opposing this measure—and I am 
glad there are so few of you—the red-blooded American laborers 
are watehing your capers upon this bill. The people who have 
labored to build this great Nation and who have shed their 
blood that its institutions might be perpetuated will remember 
your vote on the day of reckoning. They know the motive 
prompting everyone of you, and they know those motives are 
selfish and not patriotic. 

Some of you gentlemen appear to be outraged at the literacy- 
test provision requiring, among the other qualifications of the 
immigrant, that he be able to read 30 words in any one language 
on the face of the earth. This is only a selective test after all. 
To provide that all immigrants that were red-nosed or snaggle- 
toothed or black-haired should be excluded would have raised 
just as many objections as the literacy test. We just feel that 
the immigrant who can add only additional ignorance to the 
country is undesirable until we wipe out our own illiteracy. To 
use « homely illustration: If I am going to make a friend a 
present of a watermelon I should at least take the precaution 
to “thump” it. That is the test to put to the melon to determine 
its fitness for consumption. So we want to “thump” the immi- 
crant’s head to see whether he is fit to assimilate with our peo- 
ple and learn our forms of government and become a patriotic, 
jaw-nbiding citizen. Certainly gentlemen will not contend that 
this is asking too much of a foreigner when we are taxing our 
own people to the limit to stamp out illiteracy, so that every 
boy and girl in America will at least have a fair start in the 
race of life. 

Let us in our program of preparedness protect our shores from 
the ignorant and the lawless. Let us preserve the American 
standard of living for the native American workingman; let us 
forever stamp out the “ bread line” of idle men, brought about 
by this horde of surplus labor from Europe. Let us be chari- 
table and broad-minded people, but let our liberality be first 
showered upon our own people in our own land, and when they 


have gathered fully unto themselves the blessings our country 
has afforded, we will be glad to extend the hand of welcome to 
him who seeks our shores to become one of us and join with us 


in heart and with hand in loyalty and love of the Stars and 


Stripes 


Immigration. 


EXNLENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS 


ae 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Tx rae House or Representatives, 


Thursday, March 80, 1916. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, an immigration bill somewhat 
similar to the one now before the House was considered by the 
Sixty-third Congress, It came to a vote on February 4, 1914. 
On that day (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 2910) 
I am recorded in favor of a motion the effect of which was to 
strike out of the bill the so-called literacy test. That same day 
(Recorp, p. 2911) I am recorded as voting against the bill itself 
when it was upon final passage. My primary reason for these 
votes was because I was definitely opposed to the inclusion of a 
provision which debarred from our shores foreigners on the 
sole ground that they were unable to read. Such a test then 
seemed to me, and still seems, an illogical one, because I could 
not, and can not, perceive that there is any necessary connection 
between the usefulness to us in America of a given individual 
and his ability to read. 

‘The immigration bill is again before the House for considera- 
tion, I propose to vote as before, against the so-called literacy 
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test; even if, however, the literacy test is by vote of the House 
retained in the bill, I propose to vote in favor of the bill as « 
whole. 

I have come to this conclusion for two reasons: 

First. The literacy test comprises three lines of section 3 ¢ 
the bill and excludes “ all aliens over 16 years of age, physical), 
capable of reading, who can not read the English language o>} 
some other language or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddis), 
The bill further states that such test shall consist of “ not | 
than 30 nor more than 40 words.” The bill as a whole includ 
some 1,550 lines, in practically every one of which, with the e 
ception of the 3 above noted, I heartily concur. I have conclude 
that the many desirable provisions should outweigh the sing! 
one, even though to me that single one is highly objectionable. 

Second. My controlling reason, however, is this: In Februar, 
1914, when the question was previously before the House, {) 
world was at peace, with not even a single cloud to warn of t! 
impending struggle. Already as we debate this measure {)]\ 
devastating conflict has continued a year and eight months, wit 
no immediate prospect of its conclusion. When the war 
length does come to an end, what will be the effect upon i! 
immigration problem? No one can say with absolute confidence 
But it is clear, at least, that after the war taxes in Europe wi 
be cruelly high, the cost of foodstuffs and necessaries of li 
greatly advanced over normal peace prices, and wages by 
means commensurate with the needs of the wage earner. Ui 
these circumstances, is it not highly probable that the Unit: 
States will, more than ever before, appear a “ promised land 
to myriads of war-tossed individuals, who will threng by ly 
dreds of thousands, and perhaps by millions, to our shores? 
is, and I trust it always will be, a source of pride to the Any 
can people, that our country is regarded as a haven and ; 
asylum to the oppressed of Europe. But it is not kindi 
either to those who are already here and whose interests 
must cherish first of all or to those who may come to our shor 
at the close of the war, to permit a flood of immigration lary 
than the country can readily assimilate. In 6 out of the 1! 
years ending 1914 our immigration exceeded a million pers: 
per year. It has been, I think, increasingly clear that this nu 
ber certainly equals, and perhaps exceeds, the number which \ 
ean care for. As I said a moment ago, it seems to me that {| 
balance of probability is heavily that the end of the war wi 
be succeeded closely by a flood tide of immigration far excec 
ing any which we have previously known. Under these circun 
stances, I believe it to be the duty of Congress, in order wis 
to promote the best and ultimate interests of our people, pres 
and future, to take a step now, while there is yet time, whi 
will result in a reasonable restriction of immigration. ‘1! 
literacy test, even though unscientific and illogical, will undou! 
edly restrict. Aside from the literacy test, the bill as a who 
will undoubtedly add to our laws many provis:uns which a 
skillfully designed to improve our general scheme of immigratio 
control. For this reason, weighing the good and the bad, I 2: 
willing to cast my vote in favor of the bill, in spite of my serio: 
objection to the literacy clause thereof. We can not alway 
in the world or in Congress, have a question presented as \ 
would wish. We must decide yes or no on the proposition 
fore us, not on the proposition we would like to have before | 
This immigration bill, not some other better bill, is before u 
for rejection or acceptance. I prefer, with conditions in t! 
world as they are to-day. to have the Burnett bill the law « 
the land rather than to have the present law retained, perhap 
indefinitely. 





Government Manufacture of Armor, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON. 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 1, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, at the beginning of the 
present session of Congress on December 14, 1915, I introduce 
a bill providing for the erection of a Government plant for tl 
manufacture of armor, at Birmingham, Ala., and this bill is now 
pending before the House Committee on Naval Affairs. Tlic 
erection of a Government plant has also been under considera 
tion in the Senate. A bill offered by Senator Trt~maAwn to con 
struct an armor plant has recently been passed by the Senatc 
after full debate. The Senate measure is now pending before 
the House, and discussion of the subject is germane. 








rrirr 
Lui 


Whether the Go nent shall enter i 


for its war vessels is a 


nto the mannfacture of 


matter which involves 


mot juestions 


of public policy and of saving the taxpayers money. Is it for 
the public welfare that the Government should manufacture 
armor for its warships? Can the Government manufacture 


irmor cheaper than it 
My 


ean be bought from private 
eonciusions are in the affirmative on both these points. 


concerns ? 
MONEY CAN BB SAVED. 

There is no real competition between the armor-plate makers. 
The law requires that all armor used on our war vessels shall be 
manufactured in the United States. There are only three firms 
engaged in this business in the entire country. They are the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the Carnegie Steel Co., and the Midvale 
Steel Co. All these plants are located near Philadelphia, Pa 


The Government is restricted by law to purchases from these | 


companies. This gives the three firms a monopoly, and in itself 
would destroy all competition between them. But it is evident 
that the firms have agreed among themselves as to the prices 
which they will charge the Government. 

The Bethlehem Co. went into the business in 1SS87, and down 
to 1915, inelusive, has sold the Government 95.007 tons of 
armor, at an average price of $445.70 per ton, receiving therefor 
$42,344,937. The lowest price which it has ever charged was 
$345.84 per ton in 1906. The Carnegie Co. 


began furnishing 
armor in 1891, and to 1915 


had purchased of them 89.933 


we 


tons of armor, at an average of $442.36 per ton, or a total of | 


$39.783,497. The Midvale Steel Co, entered the business in 1908. 


and to 1915 had sold the Government 48,399 tons of armor, at 


an average price of $420.99 per ton. receiving $20.375,858 of the | 


public money. A total cf $102,504 
Cfreasury for armor plate. 

The Carnegie Co. and the Bethlehem Co. agreed between 
themselves on the price from the very beginning. The Midvale 
Co. made its first bid for armor in 1900 at $488 per ton. This 
company had no plant at the time it made the bid, but expected 
to construct a plant if its bid were accepted. The naval 
thorities declined to consider the bid and awarded the contract 
to the Carnegie and Bethlehem companies at $490 per ton. The 
Midvale Co. thereupon proceeded to build a plant, and in 1903 
made a bid of $398 per ton. The result was an award of one- 
third of a 16,000-ton contract to Midvale on its bid and one- 
third of the contract each to the Carnegie and Bethlehem firms 
at $453.60 per ton. In 1905 and in subsequent years Midvale 
was the lowest bidder, but the contracts were always divided 
among the three firms, with usually some discrimination against 
the Midvale Co., apparently as a punishment for coming into the 
business and offering competitive prices. 

Naturally the Midvale Co. soon ceased trying to underbid, 
and sought only its share of the contracts at the prevailing 


9Q? 


has been paid out of the 


price. In 1913 the three companies put in bids identical to a | 
cent. This was evidently not a coincidence, but was the result 


of an agreement which any court would have held to be fraudu- | 


lent. 

The Government must have armor. 
three concerns. They are the only firms which can manufac- 
ture it. The Carnegie Co. and the Bethlehem Co. have always 
been in harmony as to price, and the course of the naval au- 
thorities has forced the Midvale Co., which showed a disposi- 
tion to compete honestly, to come to an understanding with the 
two other companies. An Armor Trust, secure in a monopoly 
of armor is the result. No intelligent man can believe 
there is any competition in the business. 


It must buy it from these 


The situation surrounding armor making makes economy in | 


cost impossible. The three plants have a total capacity of 
30,000 tons per annum—Bethlehem, 12,500 tons; Carnegie, 
10,000 tons; Midvale, 7,500 tons. The total value of the plenuts 
is estimated at from fourteen to eighteen million dollars. 
not making armor the plants are forced to reinain in idleness, 
as they are not suited to other kinds of work. Nothing but 
armor can be manufactured at an armor plant. The cost of 
tnaking armor is shown to be from $60 to $100 per ton greater 
when the plant is working at from one-third to one-half full 
capacity. In other words, if a 10,000-ton plant has a_ 10,000- 
ton contract, it can manufacture armor about $100 per tun 
cheaper than if it had a contract of 3,000 tons. 

When an armor plant has no contracts It must be shut down. 
Its highly skilled force of employees are scattered unless the 
company has other steel works in which they may be employed. 
The necessary result is that to retain the force of labor, great 
expense is incurred. There is also constant and rapid deprecia- 
tion in an idle plant and the interest upon the investment, with 
taxes and other charges, run very high. 

For these reasons an armor maker must make his contracts 
upon a basis which allows a profit, not merely for the work 
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The Tillman commission of 1915 reported that a 20,000-ton | 
armor plant would cost $10,331,906, and that at such a plant | 
armor could be inanufactured for $230.11 per ton when oper- 
ated at full capacity; that a 10,000-ton plant could be built for 
$6,635,107 and could be operated at a cost of $262.79 per ton. 

The figures the commission were upon estimates. 
This was necessary, because the armor makers had wiihheld all 
A close study and analysis of the items which go to! 


make up the estimate of cost forces the conclusion that the 
estimate is a liberal one; that it is amply large; that perhaps 


of based 


the facts, 


the estimate of cost of making armor might well be reduced from 
1O to 25 per 
tht 


accept 


cent This conclusion is further fortified by the fact 
in the recent Senate hearings the armor makers offered to 
the commission’s estimates as correct, though they de- 
clined to give the public their own actual facts and figures. The 
estimate must be accepted as amply large, and in all probability 
10 to 25 per cent excessive. 

Another evidence that the Government has been charged an 
excessive price is the fact that in 1894 the Bethlehem Co, sold 
armor to Russia for $249 per ton, while at the same time, under 
the contract of March, 1893, it charged the United States $616.14 
per ton for armor, In 1897 Secretary of the Navy Ilerbert, under 
authority of Congress, made an investigation as to the cost of 
armor manufactured, and reported that all labor and materials 
cost only $217.78 per ton, and that up to that time the Bethlehem 
Co. had made suflicient profits out of the Government to pay for 
the cost of its entire plant with 22 per cent thereon. 

Secretary Daniels in his 1915 report states: 

Since the passage of the naval act of June 7, 1900, the Navy Depart- 
ment has spent $76,195,960 for armor for its ships. It is believed that 
if the intent of Congress to order the erection of a factory had been 
carried out at that time the Government would have saved enough money 
on armor plate to own a plant as large as that owned by all three of the 
private companies, and in the meantime to have supplied the armor 
plate for its own ships at a less price than it has been compelied to pay. 

It is only fair to say further that when the passage of the 
bill for Government manufacture of armor was imminent in the 
Senate the armor makers offered to reduce their price from $425 
per ton, which we are now paying, to $395 per ton. Subse- 
quently, as an evident bid for public opinion to defeat the bill, 
they offered to allow their cost sheets to be examined by experts 
nnd to aceept contracts for a small per cent of profit, to be 
agreed on. From the that these gentlemen had pre- 
pursued, however, Congress is warranted in declining 
io stay action on the bill, for if the opportunity to pass the bill 
it may be found convenient to withdraw the armor 
inakers’ generous offer of cooperation. This view is supported 
by the fact that officials of at least one of the armor makers 
threatened, if the bill was passed, that pending the erection of 
the plant the armor makers would require the Government to 
pay an increase of $200 per ton on armor, so that when the 
Government plant was ready for operation the armor makers 
would have been paid the full value of their plants from this 
excessive profit. 

In view of the foregoing considerations it seems impossible 
to escape the conclusion that money for the Public Treasury 
could be saved by Government manufacture of armor. In this 
connection attention is called to the great saving which has 
resulted from Government manufacture of munitions. A few 
years ago the Government paid $1 per pound for powder. It 
is now producing just as good powder at the Indian Head works 
for 34 cents per pound, including all overhead charges and in- 
terest on the plant. Even the private powder makers are now 
selling powder for as low as 53 cents per pound. In 1913 the 
War Department purchased 7,000 4.7-inch shrapnel at $25.26 each. 


COUrse 


viously 


escapes 


At the same time the same shrapnel was being manufactured 
at the Government works for $15.45 each. For 3.8-inch shrapnel 
$17.50 was paid, compared-to the cost of Government manu- 
facture, $7.94. Caissons for gun carriages are manufactured 
at Rock Island for $1,128.67. Private concerns charge $1.744.10 
for these caissons. Many other similar comparisons might be 
made. For instance, 14-inch guns are made at Government 


works for something less than $60,000 each. Some months ago 
Midvale and Bethlehem asked $79,000 each for these guns. 
Government manufacture gives better wages and conditions 


for labor. It gives honest manufacture, no shams and frauds. 
It cuts out the big items of profit, of waste, of interest on 
watered stock and fraudulent bonds. It eliminates all the evils 
inherent in big business. 

The specifications under which armor is made are as difficult 


as human ingenuity can devise. It is safe to assert that the 


cost of armor is greatly increased by specifications which add 
little, if anything, to the value of the armor. The naval au- 
thorities do not concern themselves with cost. They are con- 
cerned with quality alone. <A specification or test, which adds 
lightly te the strength of the armor, is imposed, although 
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it may tremendously increase the difficulty 
facture. ‘The specifications are too theoretical and not sy 
ciently practical. If the Government were making its ow: 
armor at its own plant, it is safe to say that the tests would jy 
practical in every instance. Fancy tests and extreme Spe iff 
cations would be moderated. Even if private manufacture is {, 
be continued, changes in these respects are mucl. to be desire! 

THE 


and cost of man 


PUBLIC WELFARE DEMANDS GOVERNMENT AkMor MAKING, 

I have called attention to the fact that the enormous sum «o: 
over one hundred millions has been spent by the Governme 
upon armor for its ships. The chief part of this has been spel 
within the last 10 years, during the development of our Nay, 
The profits upon these contracts for armor have been many mi! 
lions, and have been a great temptation to the firms engaged j 
the business. These firms have always been in close touch wit! 
our Navy Department. In numerous instances naval officers have 
resigned their commissions in order to take cmployment wit! 
the armor makers. The relations between our naval authorities 
and the armor makers have been most intimate. The armor 
makers have had their champions in Congress. They have 
never lacked for a spokesman and a defender. Without any i: 
timation that there has been corruption, it may be asserted wi! 
the utmost confidence that the big interests engaged in 1) 
business have exerted a tremendous influence upon 
and Government officials, 

The men who make armor are human like the rest of us. 1 
influence which they have exerted upon the Government 
been a selfish influence and for the advancement of their 
interests. The armor makers are not less selfish than oi! 
men who are in business not for pleasure or patriotism but to 
what they can get out of it. 

A close study of the development of our Navy discloses 1} 
influence of the armor maker. I refer to the Conaressio> 
Recorp of March 20, 1916, and to the article of one who is s 
to be the foremost British expert, Arthur H. Pollen, upon | 
needs of our Navy. This article calls attention in th: 
emphatic way to the fact that our Navy is lop-sided in hea: 
ships. We have ample armored ships for our defense, but t! 
is a deficiency in fast cruisers and other unarmored vessels. |] 
the British Navy there are four cruisers and seven destroycr- 
to each capital ship. The United States at present has no 
battle cruisers and its few armored cruisers are comparati\ 
slow and out of date. It is also woefully deficient in dest: 
ers. According to the new preparedness program, in 1925 
are to have 27 battleships, 41 cruising craft, and 108 dest: 
ers. This will give us 14 cruisers and 34 destroyers to ce: 
capital ship. To put our fleet on the British basis, which 
must be admitted, is as near perfection as human ipgenuit) 
experience can devise, our program when completed will | 
us 120 cruisers and 100 destroyers short of the number 
should have for our capital ships, so that our Navy still will | 
unbalanced in the proportion of armored to unarmored ship 

What significance attaches to the foregoing comparison |) 
tween our Navy and the British Navy? It is this: The arm 
makers need business, and they have had enough influence wit 
those influential and in control of increases in our Navy to ci 
such ships to be built as suited the interests of the armor mak 
instead of the Navy. The fact as drawn from the experience « 
other nations is that we already have too many battleships 


‘ 
Congri 


the number of cruisers that we have, The addition to our Nay 
should first be made in the way of unarmored cruising vess dk 
It seems reasonable that at least three-fourths of the propos % 
entire increase in our Navy should be made in unarmor 4 
vessels. a 
It is urged that we shall spend $500,000,000 in an increase 2 
naval building program. This is a big stake to be won, «! 
those who play for it will exert their powers to the utmosi : 
With the armor maker eliminated as a selfish interest, it mus! | 





be admitted by all that there is a better chance that the mon 
will be spent with an eye single to the public welfare. 

There has been a great disposition recently to belitile « 
Army and Navy, to decry the efficiency of our means of defen: 
It is asserted that we are practically defenseless. A systemati 
‘ampaign has been carried on to alarm the American people, t: 
inspire them with fear. Our dangers have been grossly mugni 
fied and our national perils exaggerated in a shameless manne! 


area aI 


Topping this, we have had a dishonest and unpatriotic criticisn 
of our means of defense. We have had “The Battle Cry 0! 
Peace,” syndicated articles in the newspapers, dishonest ¢d ; 


— 


torials, paid lecturers upon the platform, and by every means 
the ears of the people have been assailed in the effort to mak 
them afraid for the safety of our country. 

I do not mean to intimate by this that all the 
a larger Army 


agitation fo 


and Navy has been based upon seliish motiyes s 
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Many honest erguments have been advanced and many thought- | the Government of : armor mant wit t t] ns 

ful and intelligent men, inspired by love of country and the State in which it is located 1 ts : erable | 
purest principles of patriotism, have insisted that our means | difficulties 

of national defense should be strengthened. But to those | WHERE Tul 

who have gone below the surface it is very clear that much | It is my purpose in a briet g 
militaristic clamor, insistence on conscription in time of peace | the vicinity of Birmingham, Al] 





the public safety has been inspired by selfish motives. There | country is better suited as the locatior 
have been a number of selfish organizations, masquerading under than any other part of the United Stat I 
patriotic titles, enguged in this work. Some of these selfish | tage of climate, acces | 


' i . 
for unnecessary military service, and exaggeration of fears for armor factory. I am firmly convin 








organizations have succeeded in bringing into their membership | tion, security, and healt! 

many well-meaning people, whose fears they have played upon Birmingham is located in the north-« al sect fA 

and whom they are using to give respectability to the work in | in the Appalachian foothills. It is now a rapidly gr 

which they are engaged. I refer to the Navy League as one of | of about 165,000 inhabitants, and is in a rap deve 

the worst of these organizations. | dustrial section, with ample supply of ul, ire l ‘ 
The moving picture called “The Battle Cry of Peace” is | materials. This city, founded in 1871, had 

financed by the Navy League. It is a good picture from the | decade prior to 1910 of 245 per cent, whicl f 

“movie” standpoint, but from the standpoint of honesty, | of the industrial advantages which it af 

patriotism, and good public morals it is a most shameless ex- | Security from attack should be the f OUSit 

hibition. Persons not well informed, viewing this terror-in- | ing a Government plant. It should not be possil 5 

spiring production, tremble at the peril which hangs over our | den raid of an invader to capture the works and to destroy 

country and are made afraid for our liberties and American in- | usefulness. The armor plants now in the United States ar 

stitutions. In the skill with which it is designed to rouse the | located near Philadelphia. In fact, within a radius of 2001 

fears of the people in the furtherance of its vicious purpose, of that city are found practically all the works which 1 

it is hellish in its ingenuity. { used to supply materials fer war. Should : ‘ 
The Navy League, which finances this false “ Battle Cry of this small territory, the balance of the wide ex) ‘ 

Pence,” is an organization which was thoroughly exposed upon | try would be practically paralyzed for to ol 

the floor of the House by Hon. Cryne H. Tavennen, of Illinois, | weapons, and so forth, wherewith to fight. Birn ham is ab 

in a speech which he made on December 15, 1915. It was then | 275 miles from Mobile, which Is the near 

shown that practically all of the 19 founders of the Navy | some 400 miles from the Atlantic seaboard. ‘I 

League were closely allied with the munition makers, Con- a nature easy for defense. No enemy's 1 

spicuous among them we find the late J. Pierpont Morgan, chief | stantial occupation of the country © 1 « 

owner of the Carnegie Co.; the Midvale Steel Co., which ap- i plant. It would be far more secure than it « 

peared in its capacity as corporation and not by any officer; and | located upon the Lakes or in the coast res 

Charles M. Schwab, the inspiring genius of the Bethlehem Co. | The transportation facilities enjoyed by | D 

tobert M. Thompson, who was one of the founders of the j trict are excellent. These facilities consist 

Navy League and is now its president, is also head of the | of railroad, giving ready access to every ] 

Nickel Trust—nickel being the chief metal used in making | Since the completion of Lock 17 on Warrior Rive 

armor. Practically all of the leading spirits of this organization | water navigation to within a few miles of the cit \ 

were in some way connected with munition making and with | manufactured at that point could be barg 

the reaping of rich profits from dealing in war matériel. | Mobile at a minimum cost. 
I insist that the public welfare demands that profits be taken | It has often been said that Birmingham m: 

out of the making of war matériel. The temptation is too | iron for the world. We have immense deposits of red 

great for the men who are engaged in that business. They do | lying alongside of the Warri ) ] ( 








not want war, perhaps, but they want this Nation for a cus- | limited supply of fine coki 

tomer for their products. They want a customer and want | Measures are only 2 to 3 miles apart Md inte 

the customer to buy. They want big armies and big navies, | excellent limestone for fluxing. Large deposits of b 

not wholly for national protection but also to create a demand | ore are also found in the vicinity. The nature of 

for their wares. Taken as a whole, the interest which powerful | materials and their close proximity S mae ( tuatir 

aggregations of wealth have in supplying the Government with ideal one for the manufacture of pig iron It is ela 

munitions makes them dangerous to the public peace. If these pig iron has been manufactured in the Bir 

gentlemen were taxpayers merely and did not eat from the as low as $6 per ton, and it is s: s ( 

Public Treasury far more than they contribute to it, they would | with increased labor cost and other increases of a simil 

be conservative, sober influences, tending to restrain national | oar pig-iron cost is about $8 per ton. 

passions and prejudices, As it is, they and their minions and The pig iron used in the Birmingh: d t 

their newspapers and their echoes all over the land become | steel making. In a suburb of the city is located 

factors of danger. the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., where steel 

I would restore these gentlemen to their equilibrium as honest | manufactured in large quantitie rhe coal 

citizens. I would place them back in the position of the great | trict yields a fine quality o 
| 
| 
i 





mass of the people of this country, which loves peace and finds | There is also an ample water supply and t 


‘i its greatest profit and welfare in peace with all the world. other raw materials necessary for meat ( v 
m Another point which we should have in mind is that so long | In choosing a site for an industry the m: 
: as we look wholly to private sources for our supply of armor | be considered. The healthfulness of Birming Ss we 
is plate, we are not secure that it will be furnished. It would be | A report for February, 1916, shows the white death rate t 
4 easy for the ownership of the armor-making companies tu pass | only 10.08 per 1,000 per annun The summers 
: to foreigners who might belong to nations hostile to our country. | sively hot. The temperature rarely goes above ST ¢ 


Ls It would be a singular predicament if, when war should be immi- 





| the summer humidity is not ne: or ( \ 
nent, we should find that our enemies had bought up our armor | ley. No days in summer are to fol rk. Su ok 
plants and had quietly dismantled them or rendered them inef- | unknown. The altitude of the district ranges from 500 to 
fective. The public defense, with which many patriotic persons | feet, and the nights are always comfortably cool. T! 
are now so much concerned, is scarcely safe so long as the chief | are mild with temperatures rarely below 25 degrees. Fat 
element of it is under the sole control of private parties. frequently plow in January, and all kinds of work muy | 
Again, it takes from two to three years to build an armor plant. | in the open air when it is not actually raining. 
What would our ¢ ~antry do with war declared and the necessity The growing season of the Birmingham district is long. G 
for armored ships apparent if the armor makers should calmly | dens are planted in early March and killing frosts rarely 
‘ demand $500 or $1,000 per ton, or any other extravagant price, | before the middle of November. Live stock may be kep 
; for their armor? The ready answer will be “ confiscation,” but | pasture during the entire winter. The cost of liv ing : 
this is no answer when you consider that the armor plants are | to housing, clothing, fuel, and other similar it is 2 
connected with other steel works and are not operated sepa- | per cent less than in the region of the lakes. W elo] 
3 rately, and that after all it is the men who make the armor | ment of the trucking indv try, for which the s cand 
i and who run the business successfully that we would need | are admirably adapted, fruits, vegetables, poulti and « 
* rather than the mere xnked machines and furnaces. With | products should be as cheap as anywhere in th 
the force that runs the plant seattered and gone, it would take The exceedingly agreeable climate of the Bit chan 
months to make satisfactory armor. Besides, confiscation by | trict should make employment in industry in that nity hig 
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| 
attractive to labor. Employment in a manufactory located there | 
would likely be sought by the very best class of native white | 
labor. There are at present in the district many mines, “r 
I es, pipe works, rolling mills, steel works, railroad shops, and 
so forth, which have already brought together large numbers | 
of high-class working men, many of whom would no doubt be | 
d to be employed in a Government plant. There could, under | 
noe circumstineces, be any shortage of labor. 
he community of Birmingham is noted for the progressive | 
q ties « ts citizens, and especially for the intelligence and | 
| character of its laboring population. It is previded with 
am} churches, schools, and other similar institutions. Its | 
people are patriotic and well informed upon public questions. 
Wi! t retains in a very large measure the old spirit of hos- | 
pitality for which the South is famous, there is nothing bour- | 
bo renetionary, narrowminded, or exclusive about it. The | 
social life is upon a high moral plane with little of the pretense, 
ffectution, and display usually characteristic of big cities. 


If the Government is to go inte the business of manufacturing 
armor plate, and this I am firmly convineed it should do with- 
out delay, much will depend upon the selection of a proper site 
for the plant. Such location should be made solely wpon the 
the site. I believe thut a fair consideration of the 
the section for which I haye spoken will cause it to 


merits ot 
inerits of 


he chose n. 





Protection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue Hovse or RepresenrAtIives, 
Saturday, April 1, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker— 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 

I wish to add my little in assistance of the burial by asking 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorpd upen 
the well-worn subject of protection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection. 

There was no objection. 

CEASE PRODUCING AND IXDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION POLLOWS. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, when the war stops a commercial 
danger threatens American investors, merchants, and workers. 
The demand for war materials will cease. The resultant shrink- 
age of our exports will not be made up by a corresponding in- 
erease in domestic trade. Within our own borders we shall 
have to face a titanic struggle for markets, a great inrush of 
gomls produced by foreign labor. The trade streams flowing 
%o naturally from our shores will be choked and obstructed and 

‘pt back upon us by the incoming fleets of foreign merchant 
ships. Labor will be underpaid in Europe, for the employers 
lt have less to pay with. All the preducts of the women and 
‘hildren, trained in time of war to take the men’s places, to- 
gether with the product of the men when released from battle 
line, will be dumped upon us at forced-sale prices, by foreed pro- 
duction under longer hours. Desperation will attempt to re- 
habilitate the frightful ravages made by the war and its taxes 
through stimulated commerce. Every effort will be made to 
undersell us. The cheaper goods so made and dumped upon us 
will replace the goods made by American labor and capital. 
Our thoney will sweep into foreign coffers. Their factory wheels 
will buzz and whir, while our own will lie silent. The inevitable 
results will be disaster from tep te bottom of our Nation unless 
the party in power speedily reverses itself and places a protec- 
tive duty on imports. We must maintain this duty to protect our 
merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and laborers from ruin. 
We must provide the revenue needed by the Government. Let 
the fereigner pay the increased cost of our preparedness. 

Che country is crying for such a duty. Instead of a well-filled 
and seemingly inexhaustible Treasury, the bequest to the Demo- 
eyats from their Republican predecessors, we are faced with an 
ippalling and ever-increasing deficit. Had not the war inter- 
vened te save the country with its artificially stimulated trade 
eurrents, who knows what brink of commercial destruction might 
confront us. We are to-day forced to bolster up a depleted reve- 





Can 


nue by a “ war tax,” so called. Weare not at war. Why should 
we, with the money of the world flowing into our coffers, with 
every condition present for an unparalleled prosperity, be called 
upon to pay a war tax? Perhaps the present administration. 
among its other classic reversals of policy, will turn and adopt 
the good old principle of protection. Call it tariff for revenue 
only, if you want to. “A rose by any name will smell as sweet” 
but give us protection. Proteet our farmers, protect our la- 
borers, protect our industries, 

This would prove a far more popular move than the proposed 
high-handed and piratical method of extending the burden 
some and vexatious “war tax” to bank checks or to gusoline 
already soaring out of the ken of moderate. incomes, or the out 
rageous proposition to put a consumption tax on sugar. Gen 
tlemen wax eloquent on the subject of the poor man’s breakfast 
and then proceed to consider the means of removing his ch: 
to obtain his breakfast. Protection means flourishing ind 
tries, good times, busy shops, steady employment, and hi 
wages. Free trade means unprotected industries and the u 
competition of cheap foreign labor, the resultant closin 
shops, hence lack of employment and low wages, a setback 1 
every factor in the development of the entire Nation. Unc: 
the protective system the greatest measure of freedom {is 
cured fer the workingman. The American workingman is 
best paid in the world. In 1912 for the same grade of s! 
American workers received double, sometimes treble, w 
workers in free-trade England received. Free-trade Englan 
to-day considering the abandonment of her ancient policy; a: 
an illustration of the overwhelming sentiment in favor of piv 
tection, which is vying in interest with war talk, is s! 
in a vote recently taken in the chamber of commierce in \ 
chester, which stood 928 to 527 for protection. Every 
should be for that system which holds within it the grent: 
benefits for the greatest number. Germany owes her rei 
able trade growth to her policy of protection, which her st:te 
men adopted from the United States, because they considere: 
the reason for our growth and prosperity, our speedy 
ment of war debts, and the means of our liberation from 
trade bondage of the mother country; and she hus carried 
protection system adopted from us to such efficiency that 
has built up all her industries, and the stress of war has den 
strated that she is absolutely independent, due entirely to 
foresight of her protection policy. Even a war in anot! 
country demonstrates our deplorable condition in the pro 
tion of dyestuffs. Our textile industries are on the vers 
ruin. In order to insure investment in this industry, we mus 
place an adequate protection on dye, for eapital is willin; 
invest if they can be guaranteed protection. To develop dye | 
to develop preparedness, because the dye industry and ma 
of high explosives go hand in hand. The war of loom 
shuttle and factory will be no less bitter and cruel and rel: 
less than the war of shrapnel and gas bombs. Let us prep: 
Protection is the first line of trenches in the industrial war t 
come. 

Republicans and Democrats alike should embrace the oppor 
tunities to repeal the tax on sugar. It will partly reme:s 
mistake. The press of the country, regardless of party lea 
ings, approves the position of the administration in moving to 
repeal the free-sugar clause of the Underwood tariff law, for 
which there is no possible defense. It is better to abandon 
disastrous policy than to hold on stubbornly, in defiance of wis 
dom and judgment. The present law is a failure. 

The theory that the repeal of duty on sugar would result in 
cheaper sugar has not been borne out by the facts, any mort 
than their theory that free trade would generally reduce the 
high cost of living. Sugar is higher to-day than it hus ever 
been in spite of the removal of the tariff upon it, with the ex- 
eeption of the nine weeks after the law went into effect. In 
other words, in the time it would require to unload the imported 
sugar that had piled up in bonded warehouses in New York 
waiting to take advantage of the tariff change, the price o 
sugar has mounted. When the war broke out, the shortening 
of the supply was reflected ina rise of the prices of sugar. With 
the report that the new law had had the effect of limiting the 
acreage planted in the United States, the price soared once more 
and has remained there, 

Had the war not broken out the Louistana cane-sugar industry 
would have been ruined. Eleven beet-sugar factories were shut 
down in the year that followed the passage of the law. That 
7 of the 11 are again opened is the result cf the high prices re- 
sulting from the war. The beet-sugar industry bids fair to be 
ove of the best wealth producers for the farmer, in its sturdy 
resistance to unfavorable conditions, its benefits to the soil, its 
great proportionate yield per acre, and the fact that the money 
return comes in during the winter when taxes and cold weather 
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ses come due. Minnesota soil is well adapted to its pro- 


duction. Thirteen million pounds of sugar was the output of 
Minnesota last year. If we adopt a permanent policy of pro- 
tection for the beet-sugar industry factories will spring up all 


expe! 


over the State. In Colorado the farmers received last year | 
$20,000,000 from their beets. The estimated value of the in- | 
coming crop, if the present level of prices keeps up, will be} 


90,000,000. This domestic crop must be protected, this indus- 
try must not be allowed to go down after the war swamped by 
the inrush from foreign markets. 

The placing of a protective tariff will increase the domestic 
production of cane and beet sugar; there will be a keen com- 
petition between the refiners of imported sugar and of domestic 
product with a resultant decrease of price to the consumer. 

The approximately $50,000,000 revenue will be saved to the 
United States in a form that is least burdensome of all the pro- 
posed taxes. It has none of the objectionable features of the 
war-revenue taxes, the irksome telephone tax, or the irritating 
taxes on deeds. 
the big sugar refineries of imported sugar, but there is a wide- 
spread demand for this change as the quickest means of reduc- 
ing the deficit in the Treasury. 

As a sop to the farmer, the Democrats gave him free tools, 
they said. Under free trade, since iron and steel were to come 
in free, the farmer was to be so much better off. But tools cost 
more than ever and, besides, the Government is losing the reve- 
nue. The farmer of Minnesota and Montana and North Dakota 
now has to compete with 340,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat, 
to say nothing of other grains, 
of Canada has not yet been developed and opened to its full 


limit. The vast ncreage is capable of pouring yet more wheat 
into our markets. Right now Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Du- 
luth elevators have been increasing at the rate of 1,500,000 to 


1,750,000 bushels weekly. When harbors and terminals are 
glutted owing to our lack of facilities for handling our own 
grain, it is suicidal to keep open our doors. 

If true and lasting prosperity is to come to this country we 
must foster a cry for ‘* Made in America goods,” the product of 
American investment and American labor; both of them per- 
manently protected. 

We should look to it that 
people. 
tecting our industries we are protecting all the people. 
centrating upon preparedness this must be held in mind. 
ships, brave warriors, fighting craft in air or under the sea can 
not uvail, unless a nation conserve and foster her commercial 
resources. The foundation of preparedness rests far behind the 
battle line, in the organization of the industrial resources of a 
nation, 
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Resolutions Passed by Washington Camp, No. 14, Patrictic 
Order Sons of America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. CHARLES R. CRISP, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In rur House or Rereresenrarives. 
Friday, March 31, 1916. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolutions passed by Washington Camp, No. 14, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Americus, Ga.: 


Whereas the world is to-day witnessing in the great struggle in Euro- 
_pean countries a war that is the greatest tragedy of history ; and 
Whereas it appears that in the assassination of Franz Ferdinand, heir 


Battle- j 


Whereas this great wor 
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of great efforts upon t j 


thinkers 
pointing out 


of mod 


lern ft 


that selfish 


may not appear, b 


ROORD. 


as mere “scraps of |} I tl y 

to protect and defend their s 

proven by events that have | I 

sea in which the rights l \ 

utterly disregarded, as 1 

law and the freedom 

therefore. be it 

Resolved by Washin ( \ ', 

America, this day in Iss meetir is b 

| realizing the great principles of 1 ic i 


There may be some pinching of the profits of | 


The total wheat-producing area | 


the Government 
at great 


hazard 


er the 


to 


Unit 


he 


i St 


own mH 


she has assumed regarding the Wester ‘ \\ 
she owes to the people within her own |! it has 
perative that measures be taken at th: irllest poss ible 
tect our own shores and people and to spare 1 effort 
preparedness of this Nation ) the principl 
stands, 
Resolved further, That, looking to the plishmenf 
we most heartily indorse the efforts now being rth 
|} of the Democratic Party to bring about t I sta 
ness ; and we most earnestly urge on th th 
leaving no stone unturned to pl t! N 
that high pinnacle that will insure pea { Na 
to all mankind. 
Resolved further, That copies of thes rt 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the It 
Congressman CHARLES R. Crisp, and the press 
Unanimously passed this the 27th day of March, 191 
BE. I WILDE PP) 
oO. D. Reeser, R 
¥. R. STATHAM, M ’ 
G. L. Wi AMS 
Commit 


And we should not lose sight of the fact that in pro- | 


apparent to the throne of Austria, by a Serbian subject, and the re- | 


sultant refusal of the Serbian Government to surrender its judicial 
powers and prerogatives to Austria to try a Serbian subject, = the 
spark that has kindled the flame of war and has plunged nations into 
_the business of the destruction of each other; and 

Whereas we recognize the right of the Serbian Government to try its 
subjects for crimes committed against the law within its own borders. 
and our sense of justice as between nations and people could do no 
Jess than applaud her stand for the inherent rights that belong to all 
nations ; and 

Whereas the tragedy of the Serbian people should be a solemn warning 
to the Government of the United States ir that it points out in 
thunder tones what the weak and unprepared may expect from the 
strong and unscrupulous; and 

Whereas it may appear that the reason or causes for this struggle are 
trivial, yet it constitutes one of the fundamentals of freedom and 
liberty, and while there may be a grave question as to Austria’s and 
‘rermany’s other motives that to them might have been the greater, 
nevertheless we can see plainly in their action regarding Serbia and 
Belgium two great wrongs, viz, the overriding of the weaker peoples 
und an utter disregard for treaties between nations ; and 


remarks in order that I might introduce a brief statement whi 
I asked the Coast Survey to prepare for me by way ( 
planation and description of the little-understood won 
trusted to its care. 1 wish these facts to be known whil 
river and harbor bill is under consideration, since they hav 
important a bearing upon port and channel improvements, tl 
continuance of which is so often questionadl b ipatheti 
economists. 

The statement referred to deserves the mos reads 
by those who are legislating for the common y Ii 
follows: 

\TER AND LAND AREA t 

* One of the tirst and most important geographic truth 
fact that the surface of the globe consists of three times us mu 
water as land. While the rotundity of the earth is of more t) 
passing interest, the comparative insignificance of the la 
masses relative to the wide expanse of ocean and the sense 

| isolation thereby conveyed, in its realization, doubtless, me 
deeply impresses the human mind than any other gcograp) 
teachings. 

* Just so far as isolation is fatal to development along an 
the lines of human endeavor, to that extent is hecessary 
overcome the divorcement of peoples and their purpose t] 
insularity of lands and their products. The ocean hus ¢ 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Ix rune Tlouse or Rerresenratives, 
Vonday, April 3, 1916 

Mr. MOORE of Vennsylvania. Mr. Sp { Co 
Geodetic Survey is this week rounding out a full 100 
of existence and the event will be duly celebrated on Wednesda 
and Thursday, April 5 and 6, the President the Uni 
States being one of those who will participate in the exeré 
The Congress of the United States has been invited to take 
and I trust it will, since no branch of the Government servi 
is more useful to the American people than this important 
auxiliary of the Department of Commerce. The rive 


bor bill being under discussion, I obt: 


been a primary natural cause in producing and! 
and to a 


isolation, 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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gers that lay heavy toll upon the lives and property exposed | 


s stant effort of the nations of the earth. 

“To all nations w meee territories touch the sea or who have 
any interests in the commerce of the sea a full and complete 
knowledge of the coast, its nature and form, the character of 
the seu bottom near it, the locations of reefs, shoals, and other 


izards is the « 


dangers to navigation, the rise and fall of the tides, the direc- | 


tion and strength of currents, and the character and amount of 
mnenetic disturbance are of the greatest practical value. 
OUR EXTENSIVE COAST LINES. 

To supply this knowledge the Governments of the principal 
maritime pations have in modern times made surveys of their 
coasts by the most exact methods, and it was for this purpose 
that the United States Coast Survey was organized a hundred 
years ago on the recommendation of President Thomas Jefferson. 

‘Some idea of the importance to this country of such opera- 
tions may be formed when it is remembered that the coast line 
i the United States and Alaska, measured along its gen- 
eral trend, exceeds 10,000 miles in length. To represent the 
actual shore line, which includes all the islands, bays, sounds, 
und rivers in the littoral or tidal belt, these figures would have to 
be increased to “_ 000 miles; and to the foregoing must be added 
the shore line of Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, and the Hawaiian 
and Philippine haan The length of the general shore line 
of these islands exceeds 6,300 miles, and their detailed coast line 
is in excess of 18,000 statute miles. 

In the early days of the survey the circumstances of limited 
means and the immediate need of charts of the more important 
harbors and approaches necessarily confined the work to selected 
localities; and while the original program was ambitious and 
of wide scope, the growth of the survey has scarcely kept pace 
vith the expansion of our territory or the rapid development of 
our resources. 

The work is not productive of spectacular results; the 
benefits it confers are rather of the homely, substantial sort. 
by which trade is stimulated and travel made more secure. It 
is more comparable to the labored effort of the pioneer than the 
explorer’s glorious hazard. Its spirit is that of enterprise, not 
fame, 

‘Before the survey was, commerce made liberal contributions 
io man’s welfare, but in a restricted fashion and subject to 
imany handicaps. 

DANGERS OF EARLY NAVIGATION. 

The early navigators were dependent largely upon an inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with the locality visited, and their 
movements were correspondingly circumscribed, and the safety 
of craft, cargoes, and company committed to their care was 
subject to all the uncertainties of their limited knowledge of the 
region. 

“ ‘The systematic collection and publication of nautical in- 

mation, in the form of charts or otherwise, renders available 
he combined results of the efforts of all, whether nations or 
ndividuals, and as far as it is humanly possibly, presents 
hose results complete, free from error, and in a form most 
eadily used by the mariner. 

‘Surveys and the resulting charts have added few to the 
number of harbors; rather have they increased the accessi- 
bility of all harbors and diminished the dangers which attended 
navigation within them and in their approaches. In the early 
days of what may be designated emperical navigation, movement 
in certain harbors and entrances was limited to a simple sailing 
line or, in better-known localities, to restricted areas, largely 
from the fact that a vessel of a certain draft had previously 
done so without disaster. The general situation then, and in 
some regions it is still the case, was that practically all waters 
were forbidden ground, with only a few of the more-traveled 
Ways supposed to be in a measure free from danger 

Under such circumstances the resulting difficulty attending 
ithe development of regions dependent upon water transporta- 
tion, either long delays that development or greatly retards 
it by prohibitive rates, even if vessels can, by any means, be 
irtuced to enter the trade. 

VALUB OF SURVEYED TARBORS. 


1 
{ 
{ 
I 


| 


The surveyed harbor at once See the capacity of its 
Inaximum natural possibilities. Every foot of depth is rendered 
safely available for vessels of the aviehaiiah draft, through the 
entering channel and over the a Smaller craft have 
almost untimited freedom of movement, and congestion is re- 
lieved at all points, Entrance surveys are especially valuable 
to sailing craft, which roe’ considerable sea room, without 
which they must delay their movements for a favoring wind 
or resort to use of tug. Dangers are clearly indicated and 
means provided for avoiding them; changes in conditions are 
promptly noted and announced. 





‘The surveys of estuaries and their approaches are of ¢ 
value in harbor-improvement studies; and when surveys of dif 
ferent dates are compared the magnitude, direction, and rat, 
of change of the features, with which the work of harbo: 
provement has to do, are often clearly indicated, and the | 
solutions of the problems involved are suggested. Current sur- 
veys, conducted primarily for the navigator, contribute indire tly 
to commercial interests in connection with sewage-disposal pr 
lems, which are at times of vital importance to the port. 

“Along shore between ports and off shore at considerable dis 
tances the work is of primary importance. In clear weather 
with well-determined positions of the vessel, a knowledge of th¢ 
location of all dangers warrants the use of a distance saving 
track and a speed which otherwise ordinary prudence would 
forbid. In thick weather the charted relief of the bottom and 
the indicated character of the material composing it enable the 
mariner to hold his course outside, and even approach and ent; 
harbors in safety. 

KNOWLEDGE OF CURRENTS IMPORTANT. 

“ While most of the surveys’ operations are evidently emineut) 
practical, the utilitarian character of other lines of research) ar 
not so apparent. An example of the latter may be found in th; 
current studies along the Atlantic coast and at very considers}! 
distance off shore—in fact, general oceanic circulations, parti 
larly between Hatteras and Key West. However, whatever 
academic interest attaches to such inquires, their greatest vali: 
by far lies in their importance to the mariner, bound south an 
uncertain of his position, in his efforts to make Matanilla Sly 
at the northwest corner of the Bahama Bank, or in his 
along the Florida Reefs; also to a mariner beund north and | 
ing to sight Diamond Shval light vessel. In fact, there is 
erally a time in every locality when a knowledge of the current 
is indispensable. 

“ One element—draft—in the marked development of ves 
in recent years has in itself exposed the shipping to additiona 
hazard. The great increase in draft has in many localities ha 
the effect of rendering obsoletely the entire adequate sur\: 
of earlier days. 

“ Many of our surveys were based upon a maximum draft « 
18 feet for ocean-going vessels and coasters of 12 feet. To have 
extended our detailed examinations much below the requi: 
ments for that draft would have entailed an expenditure fo 
which there could have been offered no justifiable excuse at thit 
time; but since that time the draft of ocean-going vesseis | 
attained a present maximum of 38 feet, and the port that ca 
not accommodate coastwise vessels of more than 22 feet draft 
must pay the penalty of a full cargo charge for only a partia! 
lading. 

“These demands have been met by resurveys, which hav 
been coextensive with the original surveys in the area covered 
and in much greater detail than ever attempted before. In fac 
in many localities the requirements have been so exacting that 
new methods and devices have become necessary. Detuiled « 
velopment in depths heretofore regarded as excessive has | 
come an ordinary operation, and its further extension to dept 
several times the present limit should, if possible, anticipate 1 
imperative needs of the submarine. 

MENACE TO VESSELS OF GREAT DRAFT. 

“In consequence of the present great draft of vessels, hig! 
speed, steel hulls, great cost, considerable value of cargves, ani 
enormous passenger lists and the unreliability or inadequn 
the lead line as a means of revealing all submarine dangers i! 
certain localities, the wire drag has been developed for the pur- 
pose of determining with absolute certainty the presence of all 
dangers within a given area, whatever their character may be 
bowlder, ledge, pinnacle, coral head, bank, or other obstruction 
In addition to its thoroughness, the drag gives satisfactory re 
sults at very great depths. It has been operated at a depth of 
80 feet below the surface, and the limit will doubtless prove t 
be considerably below that. 

“Many harbors and entrances are subject to frequent and 
considerable changes, and unless these changes are determined 
promptly and announcement of the new conditions made imme 
diately vessels are discouraged from attempting such entrances 
and the port and tributary territory suffer in consequence. 

“With the exception of the most important Atlantic and Gulf 
ports south of New York, practically all the entrances directly 
on the ocean or Gulf are of this class; and where they suffet 
in addition from compulsory pilotage at excessive rates, tlic 
prospect is not encouraging. 

SMALL INLETS—-MILITARY NECESSITY. 


“Scarcely less important in this region are those small inlets 
or openings affording entrance to the inside protected waters 
along the coast. In many localities they are the refuge of many 














































































































































small pleasure and fishing craft which venture out on promise 
of favorable weather conditions, and often with disustrous re- 
sults on aceount of their distance from any safe entrance to 
pri tected waters. All entrances affording shelter, under such 
circumstances, should be under constant observation, and exami- 
nations made so frequently that their condition will be known 
at all times. It is necessary only to collect such data in order 
to give it the widest publicity, because by means of our weekly 
notices to mariners and cooperation by ether Governments it is 
almost immediately brought to the attention of mariners | 
throughout the world. In fact, it is possible under the present 

system of disseminating such information for a stranger from 


ee 


the Antipodes to approach our sheres with comparatively com- 
plete knowledge of local conditions, including even recent 
changes in aids. As far as possible changes are announced cen- 


siderable in advanee of the date on whieh they are made. 

In addition to the work of the systematic survey of the 
coast. much time and effort are required to meet special de- 
mands for surveys in localities where such needs could not be 
anticipated. In 1898 surveys were made in the main approach 
to Key West under the stress of military necessity. The work 
had for its object the development of a 30-feot anchorage area 
for battleships inside the Florida reefs. This work was soon 
carried to suecessful completion, and charts showing the buoyed 

iorage were promptly issued to the fleet. 


THE rorToO RICO CAMPAIGN. 


In 1899 military and commercial surveys of the waters of 
Porto Rico were commenced before the troops were withdrawn 
and subsequently pushed to an early completion. Charts carry- 
ing reliable aids soon becnme the rule in those waters, whereas 


prior to our eceupancy in those waters there were no charts 
worthy of the name and often the aids to navigation were de 
signedly misleading. It may be noted in connection with our 
first season's work in Porto Rico that in several important locali 
ties net only were the surveys completed in every detail, but 
finished charts were prepared on board ship and issued to naval 
{1 commercial vessels for immediate use. 

‘The survey of Porto Rico was completed in 1909: the work 
involved 80 large field hydrographic sheets and 42 topographic 


sheets, which material is now published in the form of 20 charts. 
1 


ane 





These charts are supplemented by a coast pilot volume, whi: 
contains comprehensive sailing directions for those waters and 
much general information relating to the island. In 1900 the 
survey of the Philippines was organized, and notwithstanding 
the increased demands upon the service in home waters, par- 
ticularly Alaska, the work has been pushed with such viger that 
the little known and extremely dangerous waters of the arehi- 
pelugo have been in a great measure completely surveyed and 
charted, as is evidenced by the publication by the Coast Survey 
of 131 different charts of that region. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—PANAMA—ALASKA, 


Incidentally the work in the Hawaiian Islands has not been 
neglected; in fact, it has been prosecuted to such good purpose | 
that 52 original topographic and 39 hydrographic field sheets | 
] been finished and the material collected published in the 
form of 12 charts. For the Philippines and Hawaii complete | 
sailing directions have been prepared and issued, and, as in the | 
case of all the survey's publications, are corrected for all chan 
affecting the subject matter and extended as additional data 
become available. 


“ The survey has contributed in full measure to the completion 
and successful operation of the Panama Canal project by exhaus- 
tive examinations in the approaches and entrances to the canal 


The work revealed important unknown dangers in the Pacifi 
approach and established the absence of such features in pric- 
ticable lines of approach to the canal. 

An area 13 by 23 miles, and covering 175 square miles, has 
been theroughly explored by the wire drag, developing 52 shoul 
spots, of which 37 are actual menaces to navigation. Seventeen 
original field sheets have been made by the Coast Survey, which, 
together with information from other authentic sources, 


ail <rve 


as the basis for four charts now published by the Coast Survey 
covering the entire canal and beth approaches. 

“These charts were in the hands of navigators at the time 
the canal was opened to traffic. 

“In Alaskan waters our contributions have been noteworthy, 

nil important and substantial additions to the final chart of that 
extensive and most difficult coast line are made with each sea- | 
son's work. Along with the general survey in that region in- 
sistent and even imperative demands for charts of particular | 
localities have to be supplied, as development and its resulting 
water-borne traffic are constantly finding new and little-known 
fields for their activities. 
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being the 


bers of 


most numerous classes, The rapidly increasing num- 
such craft affect our work, more particularly as it 
pplies to the shallow, protected, and heretofore little used inside 
waters and their generally shoal connections with outside water 
areas to which they are tributary. To meet their needs the 
issue of a series of special publications has been commenced, 
and their popularity, as evidenced by the number sold, has fully 
justified the venture. 

“The Inside Pilot from New York to Key West has had an 

verage annual sale of over 1,000 copies. 

“'The first year’s sales of the volume covering the route from 
Key West to New Orleans was 800 copies. 

“The volume covering the New Jersey coast has 
1,000 copies in 10 months.” 


had a sale 


ol ovel 
National Defense and Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
9, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be no doubt in the 
general opinion as to the need of national defense and pre- 
paredness, The extent to which the Federal Government should 
yO in making preparation constitutes the debatable grounds. 
it is admitted that the reserve forces of the United States ought 
to contain all the elements that would be necessary under actual 
hostilities. The force should be so organized and equipped that 
the mobilization to some central point could be made quickly 
effective. This, of course, can not be done unless there is, to a 
certain extent, organization in the reserve. The departments 
of this force held in reserve for emergency should be actual, 
und not visionary or paper forces. The one lesson that has been 
taught us by the European war is that the time to prepare is 
not after hostilities have commenced. I desire to say, first, that 
} am strongly opposed to the so-called continental-army plan. 
I am in favor of promoting the efficiency of the National Guard, 
which has been and is now maintained jointly by the Federal 
Ciovernment and each of the several States. It is said by those 
who favor the continental scheme that the Constitution inter- 
venes and places restriction upon the use of the National Guard 
as a military defense for the Federal Government. This objec- 
tion is being made use of not by the friends of the National 
Guard but by its enemies, 

L am somewhat familiar with a number of National Guard 
officers and I know that when a National Guardsman enlists 
it is his idea that he does so to serve the Federal Government 
at any place and at any time that be may be called upon. I 
know the sentiment of the National Guard is that it desires 
such legislation as shall make it first, last, and all the time a 
dependable auxiliary to the military arm of the Government. 
The National Guard now organized in the several States 
has adopted the Regular Army as the model of its organization. 
Ic depends upon each State largely how far the organization 
has been carried. I mean by that its regimental formation. 
From that, the strength varies to brigades and divisions. In 
nearly all the States the staff department is well organized and 
effective, 

The National Guard the force that should receive the 
attention of the Federal Government as a reserve power, to the 
exclusion of all other forces at this time. That is true for the 
‘following reasons: First, it has an erganization patterned after 
the Regular Army ; second, it has representatives in every State 
of the Union; third, it has a large number of officers who have 
given serious thought and time to the development of the or- 
vanization, who are sincere in their patriotism, and who have, 
ut a sacrifice to themselves, improved opportunities that have 
been given them for military training. 

rhe development and efficiency that the guard has made in 
the 
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Wednesday, Mareh 


us 


Ss 
is 


last five or six years is of great value and to a certain 
exte would be lost if it was supplanted by any other organiza- 
tion, One reason why the National Guard is not more efficient 


han it is is that it has not received adequate support either 
State or the Federal Government. Under proper en- 
conragement the National Guard can be recruited so that each 
element will contain the same enlisted strength that it would 
have under actual hostilities. In all the States the National 


Guard has a continuous existence. It is subject to the call of the 


from the 
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governor at any time. There are many instances where it }): 
shown its ability to rapidly concentrate. 

The National Guard has had pretty thorough training iy the 
administration of affairs of an army. Overy company co) 
mander has prepared pay rolls, muster rolls, made requisitions 
for clothing and other supplies, has rendered vouchers for the 
same as he would be required to do if he were in the Regular 
Army. The regimental quartermaster anc commissary depart- 
ment have had the experience and undersiand the forms that 
are used in the Regular Establishment to-day. With these in 
provements and advantages over any other adjunct organizati: 
the guard would come to greater efficiency in a shorter time than 
any body of quickly enlisted men, 

A pay bill for the National Guard is essential and seems to he 
the most feasible plan whereby the Government can secure ; 
force adequate for defense. This pay bill should include pay 
for monthly drills, camps of instruction, and rifle practice, an 
the pay should be adequate to accomplish the objects we see! 
through this organization. Heretofore the country had expecte 
too much sacrifice on the part of the National Guard. In 1! 
present condition of prosperity throughout the country th 
National Guardsmen, who, by the way, are the most active and 
brightest young men of the country, will not give all the neces 
sary time required by them for efficiency. These are soine o! 
the advantages of the National Guard as a reserve force. 

The objections to the continental army plan, to my mind, : 
so strong as to make the scheme an untenable one. The chi 
objections that occur to me are as follows: 

The six weeks or two months’ volunteer camping expens: 
the midst of the productive season of the year will not comn 
sufficient volunteers. 

The officering of this force must be drawn from the 
Army, because no civilian can afford to give his time. 

The storing and shipping each year of equipment to differ 
camps, then repacking, shipping, and storing again, having 1 
regular headquarters, is impracticable. 

There would be no continuance of the organization from we 
to week and month to month. 

No continuance of staff department. 

No experience from making out and filling forms except du 
ing these annual camp periods, 

No intimate or systematic knowledge of the administration « 
the Army. 

No opportunity to show rapid concentration, which i: 
and essential feature. 

The continental scheme involves no State or local pride i: 
organization. 

The more this question is studied the more certain becon. 
the conviction to me that the National Guard possesses 
primary and fundamental qualifications that a reserve cef 
must possess, 
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National Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 1, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print granted to me 
I insert the following letter from the committee of the I linois 
Bankers’ Association : 

ILLINOIS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, March 31, 1210. 
Hon, JAMEs R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As indicative of the intelligent, sober judgment of ile 
Central West we call your attention to what we believe to be the first 
= with respect to the subject of national preparedness, which has 
veen fairly taken by a representative organization covering a 
area. 

The poll is particularly significant, as the majority of the members 
of the association are small institutions, owned and controlled by 
local farmers and business men, intimately in touch with the sentiment 
of the public they serve, and for the further reason that the pol! was 
taken without making any reference to the present international situa- 
tion, the urgent need for better defense, or an appeal to patriotism. 

The referendum was ordered by President Woodruff in the current 
number of the Association Bulletin as a guide for the action of this 
committee, 

The results are so overwhelmingly in favor of a larger Army and 
Navy and the adoption by Congress of the recommendations of the 


Army and Navy officers that this committee feels obligated to bring the 


‘matter to the attention of the Members of Congress from Illinois. 


WwW ide 













an character of the inquiry and the intimate relation 
men in the smal! banks and the public justifies the 
1e expression is that of public opinion in the agricul 


The nonparti 
ship between I 
assertion that t 





tural, industrial, and other communities in which the banks are ited. 
rhe detafls of the poll e shown in the following tabulation 
Question No, 1. Do you lleve our Navy should be enlarged and 
strengthened ? ss 
Five hundred and seventy-two vote “ yes ©"3 vote “1 


Question No. 2. Do you believe our Army should be enlarged and 
strengthened ? ‘ 

Five hundred and sixty-nine vote “ yes,"" 28 vote “ no.’ 

Question No. 3. In adopting any plan for Army and Navy enlarge 
ment do you believe that Congress should be guided by the recom 
mendations ef our Army and Navy officers, who are experts on the sub 
ject of Army and Navy matters? q 

Five hundred and fifty-eight vote “ yes,” 24 vote “ no 
heir answers by saying “to a certain extent "’). 

It will be seen that to question No. 1,96 per cent voted in the affirma- 


(16 qualify 


tive to question No, 2, 95 per cent voted in the affirmative; and to 
nsuestion No, 3, 96 per cent voted in the affirmative, 3 per cent qualify 


toa their vote 

fo further justify your confidence in the cosmopolitan character of 
the replies, attention is called to the fact that over 90 per cent of the 
votes cast are from the smaller communities in the State, wh > th 
relation sustained between bank men and depositors i hat of the 
confidential advisor, thus making the returns a refiection of publi 
opinion. It should also be borne in mind that the vote was given 
a conservative element and in a secret ballot. 

Without urging upon you the very positive convictions of this com 
mittee, and that the rank and file of the people in the Central West are 
emphatically in favor of adequate measures of defense commensurate 
with the wealth and exposed position of the Nation, we leave you to 
draw your own conclusions from the very significant poll which we have 
pleasure in reporting. 

Emphatic comment as to the urgent need for action appears on 
D rous ballots, while opposed to this are several explanations of 
the votes against an increase. [In only one case is reference made to 
international disarmament. The “™ peace-at-any-price"’ propaganda 
seems to have few, if any, adherents. 

Yours, very truly, 


by 


COMMITTEE ON PREPAREDNESS 
Omar H. Wricurt, 
N. M. Harris. 

Joun W. THOMAS, 


Chairman, 





River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue Howse or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 1, 1916. 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [M>. Saati] on Saturday last delivered a carefully pre- 
pared statement before the committee on the subject of com- 
merce carried on rivers and canals, wherein he challenged t1 


e 
il 


accuracy of statistics presented on page 15 of the minority 
report against the rivers and harbors bill. He attempted to 
confuse the issue with a mass of misleading statistics, which, 
however, he has so far withheld from the Recorp. 

Apart from the question of veracity raised by his statement, 
one of the most important questions pertaining to waterway 
improvements is based on actual commerce floated on extrava- 
gantly financed rivers and canals. 

Generally speaking. that commerce averaged from 10 to 
50 per cent lower in 1914 than in 1913, but statistics found on 
page 15, with two or three exceptions, were taken from 1914 
engineers’ report of 1913 commerce, for remarks appearing in 
Recorp of January 13 last. The statisties found on page 15 of 
the report were taken from those remarks and based on the 
analyses made at that time. The exceptions for 1914 were 
atterwards ascertained, and will be here noted. That question 
Is hot material in view of the wide difference alleged to have 
been discovered by the gentleman from North Carolina. The 
Statement criticized is found on page 15, and is as follows: 

Over $250,000,000 has been spent on the 12 river and canal projects 
by the Government in an effort to resuscitate a lost commerce. Dedui t- 
ing floatable timber and sand that floated a half century ago in larger 
quantities than to-day and do not require expensive waterways, several 


- these projects are reported to have floated in 1913 approximately as 
Ollows: 


: Tons, 
MR eg Na Ss = Ee Bn 170, 000 
A ee 200, 000 
Sie Rn IO ORME COR)) BROCE ise serene erection nen 2, 000, 000 
a a aes 200, 000 
Tombigbee and Warrior, average__...______..........__. 56. 000 
I ae eels oes 65, 000 
NER eee ae 53. 000 
Missouri ._..___ ae a 24 600 
Hennepin Canal________ O16 GTR 33 Ra ee 11. 850 
EE LEE a a a a 5, &&7 
a 1, 694 


Aside from soft coal, as near as can be estimated, the aver 
haul was from 30 to 100 miles on the various rivers. 


n° 
age 
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That statement 


connection, ard of ) 
The pages and brief tab 
> 5 +} ? , 
Be wus ne s eC! 
has been WiILihite 
upon memor: In ft 


mittee 
Without refer ' 
claims the foregoit etate 
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own understanding, as it 


Upper Miss 
Tennessee 
Missouri 











Beaufort Watery 
Ohio 

If any error occurs in ¢ ‘ 
unexplainable delay in withholding ! 
the truth and not idle assertion is « 

The gentleman from North Ca ‘ 
innnocent mistake I agree wit t 
cent mistake on His part, bee ‘ : 
ih li own computations if ( 
mistake on oO’ part i 
i ‘ ect t¢ 1 ) I 
know them 

Volume, page, and computation is lhe 
truth of my statements and the iu 
the eritic. 

' af cow 

Actual commerce, deducting floatable 1 
pears on page 15 of the re] t as 170.000 
Statement, 1,400,000 tons 

Keeping in mind that act comnn ( 
ably decreased 95 per cent du the ! 
which time $20,000,000 of Government f 
into this 600-mile stretch during that p 
the statement of commerce, t: en from 1 
Engineer’s report for 1914. It not be 
index, 

The report says the quantity of freight 
including the reck and brush used in Gove! 
including logs and lumber floated down f! 
and then follows a table, of which T72,302 
ton-miles, valued at S7S1.S97, is for mat 
ernment in improving the river. 

I } ] 

De 
Logs. — 1s 
Rafted lumber, shingles, « 
Miscellaneous freigt 
United States material 

Total. 
f 
CO 

Apples... 160 ,09 si 
Automobiles... hd... 

Brick. ... 192,190 piece } . 
a 656 044 cu j 
Cement.... 4.305 toms.. $ 
a 26,238 tons 
Corn... 119.06 

Fa dt l tox 
Fish .. 

Gravel I l 

Ha tons 
Lat 4 6,000 piec } 

Live stock. 4 ! 

Log rr = U4 Ss eet 
l I Ld +,167.689 
Mer idise 17,101 tons 
Oats 3,550 bushe 
Rock 145 cu 
Sand 4 
Shells 11.428 to 
pningte 
W heat i ‘ % 

W ood 1&4 4, 248 
Miscellaneou ict ] 
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ENGINEER'S STATISTICS OF COMMERCE (?). 
“Commerce” reached 2,145,315 tons in 1913, so the Chief of 
iengineers reports. Tons of what? Let us see: 


Tons. 
Brush for river construction work....___.__ ~~~ 82, 450 
tsravel dredged from river_____ is 398,178 


Rock for river work = ‘ 
Sand dredged from river___- 

Logs that have floated for 50 ye ars Ea a 98, 268 
EN URIOT GRUNGE SG TT a oes acs sence ccc ce eens te mt ane ee 64, 408 
Animals ferrled across river ee RS CRS SS ee 55, 322 
Automobiles ferried across river sed dibaccaoeti 6, 034 


708. 000 
562, OOO 


Potal socal ici dalceeleiiathanieligePalieirteieas 1, 974, 980 

All could be floated in 2 or 3 feet of water, leaving 170,335 
tons of questionable commerce remaining, which was hauled 
on an average of 26 miles or thereabouts. 

What a legislative travesty when eleven-twelfths of the com- 
merce for which $1,000,000 was allotted by the Chief cf Engineers 
is of that character. Who weighed the brush? Who weighed 
the logs? Who weighed the rocks, gravel, sand, and so forth, 
used in tne river work? Where was it carried and for what 
purpose? Was it floated 1 mile or 10 miles?) Who knows? 
Why measure Government :saterial for river work, anyway? 

A WONDERFUL SYSTEM IN VALUING “ COMMERCE.” 

The Chief of Engineers says that 26,609 tons of horses were 
carried a mile and a half across the river, and their value was 
$6,540,900, or one-fifth of the total. Other live stock carried 
ucross the river, he says, was valued at $5,218,730; and then, to 
eap the climax, this report adds that 6,034 tons of automo- 
hiles ferried across the river were valued at $9,545,950. 

Nearly two-thirds of all the glowing commerce valuations 
on the upper Mississippi, including Governm€ént sand, rock, and 
gravel, turns out to be animals and automobiles ferried across 
the river. 

Again, how much of the remaining 170,000 tons was repair 
material or Government supplies out of a total 772,000 tons 
reported? How much was dupiicated before it could boost a 
million-dollar allotment for the upper river? 

QUADRUPLICATIONS OF SAME FREIGHT STATISTICS. 

Last session Chairman SPARKMAN was asked by Mr. Catta- 
WAY in debate if river tonnage passing different places was not 
often included in the Chief of Engineers’ reports, and if it was 
not duplicated, to which the chairman frankly responded: “ Oh, 
yes; it is duplicated, triplicated, and quadruplicated in some 
censes.” This bill asks $1,200,000 for that commerce, or $2,000 
i mile for 1916. 

So much for the 1918 commerce which the gentleman from 
North Carolina declares to be 1,400,060 tons, and which with 
fair deductions reached 170,000 tons as stated. 

The “commerce” was floated about 50 miles on the average, 
and included 37,000 tons of shells and coal floated from 138 

iles to 42 miles. And this commerce statement is disputed 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, who seeks to bewilder 
the committee with a mass of senseless “ commerce” statistics. 
Affer spending some $20,000,000 in the upper Mississippi we 
mre about to give $1,200,000 this year for that small traffic, 
with its insignificant haul, or at the rate of $2,000 per mile. 

The gentleman from North Carolina then revels in Tennessee 
traffic. 

TENNESSEE RIVER, 
Take the Tennessee River where a clean-cut comparison may 
e made. The report says, deducting sand and floatable timber 
the actual traffic was about 200,000 tons. This statement he 
lisputes and claims the “commerce,” according to official re- 
ports, is 1,843,000 tons, Some one again is guilty of deceit or 
is badly mistaken. As he made his examination for the pur- 
pose of correcting my statements no excuse lies at his door for 
innocent mistake. I quote from the Engineers’ Report, 1915, 


} 


pages 2870 to 2872: 
Commerce on Tennessee River. 
Tons. Tons. 

Abo Chattanooga ‘ nn OE ee 

I ties, and timber Sheu camilla lease 57, 873 

Sand a hicciinesnm srntatabbametanlieeidiaadaas nbn 
} tanooga to Florence aie Wiha cis wastes i 124, S72 

Logs and ties Nichiaaintily scence djtanins iteitbiediiaiad mane 30, 477 

Sand sretniioseaioainlitie tinctaeidsiiauamnammmaailils 54, 708 


Florence to Paducah es stntinctitysingpgtnensaactitaanaiat MAT a ats 449, 956 
Logs, ties, and timber... ~~ ui 





Log tien, imbet, GRO BORE. nwnccdannucnegheen 697, 67: 





880, 444 
697, 673 
actual net rs __. 182, 771 


My statement was about 200,000 tons. Of the 182,000 tons, 
28,418 tons of marble was hauled 5 miles and 50,000 tons of 
iron ore, valued at a dollar a ton, was hauled 15 miles, or 78,000 
tons of cheap freight with an insignificant haul. For that com- 
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merce, so reported, we have appropriated $11,000,000 in round 
numbers on the Tennessee and $944,000 more is carried in this 
bill. Again the gentleman from North Carolina has blundered 
without any apparent excuse, 

MISSOURI COMMERCE, 


On the lower Missouri he is equally at sea or else has improp- 
erly sought to mislead. 

My own statement, on page 15 of the report, is 24,000 tons of 
commerce, excluding sand and floatable timber. Mr. Saris’ 
statement, as I have it on the memoranda, is 340,000 tons. Avsin 
some one owes an apology to the committee. 


A NAVIGATION COMEDY IN THE LOWER MISSOURI, 


Here is a remarkable illustration of advanced mathe: 
found on the Missouri River, which Col. Deakyne condemns :));\\J 
which Col. Townsend, of the Army engineers, asks to have lef: 
statu quo. While passing this deserted waterway we are per 
mitted to revel in “commerce” delusions. Attention is gi) 
this project, because after spending $20,000,000 of Governmen 
money during 50 years, on the recommendation of Army eng 
neers, 6n the different sections of the Missouri River down to 
the mouth, they have launched us into an additional $20,000,000 
expenditure, or over thirty millions, in a game that has no 
limit on the Missouri. Let us see what we are to get for $75,000 
per mile for 400 miles. I quote from the Chief of Engine er’ 
1914 report, page 2513: 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS—LOWER. MISSOURI RIVER (MOUTH TO KANSA 
CITY). 


Season of navigation, year 1913: Opened March 15; closed Noy: 
ber 30. 
Vessel classification. 


| Net reg 
Classes. Number. | tered 
naz 
Registered: 
Steamer .......... Cesevcceccccceces au ésensenee naseteeewes 6 
Gasoline........0.sceee Sescaddccrecucretssnbecscossscoseecs 4| 
Sscetaciaeaion 
PR Sa ccc ccucoine bcp aalneced sanceqpowsnsshe ebuisehcensas 10 | 
Unregistered barges... Ser bai a+ ckupen adamantane spas edb aa de sthes 5 





Freight tra ‘jic. 














Amount. 
bleh cciche ie ae tiem ey Aver- | Rat 
Articles. Valuatio». et 
Cutomary Short haut. | 2-2 
units. tons. 
| Miles 
253,940 bushels} 6,701 | $195,303.38 | 123] & 
bokd ocdtubitaues 1M4 2,049. 66 106 ol 
occ vcccccclacccccescccccens o34 9, 538. 88 & 
46 barrels..... | 12 345.00 & | 
Meaddebichnip edd } 1,655 £97, 790. 50 291 ws 
4,800 head... .. €45 137, 039. 20 31 oc 
148 barrels. . ..! 2 259. 00 9 051 
1,735 cubic 2,513 1, 646. 00 & 0 
yards. | 
oan tin sien ti Dc a 16 | 56.90 9 x 
Cement......... aeavueed | 5 534 barrels. 107 1, 152. 90 26 034 
ee a ene 75,360 feet b.m. 183 2, 976. 60 13 0333 
Other building material.!................ 15 1, 088. 00 10 MH 
Railroad ties............ | 128,908........ 10, 312 62, 697. 50 14 008 
PRONE 2513... cés es BED, seek vee out ob 196 22, 370. 40 125 ould 
RM os 5 sind aesec | 501 cords...... 847 2, 135. 60 9 100 
Miscellaneous ........... A 13,579 | 2,520, 734. 80 237 iM 
Logs and lumber rafted. 43,000 feet b.m. 107 473. 00 150 
Sand and gravel barged.| 238,136 cubic | 309,577 71, 555. 00 1 
yards. 
Tok teas SEA we satya 2, 208 | 3,000, 22.22 | Satelit . 





1Ow ner. 

Tota! ton-miles, 5,173,170. 

Of this imposing commerce over 312,000 tons of “sand” was 
hauled about 1 mile in 1913. Nine-tenths of the “traffic” was 
barged 1 mile. Study the table in order to get a fair under- 
standing of humbug statistics handed Congress by Army engi- 
neers and of a vanished river traffic. 

Instead of a 6-foot channel being required, a 2-foot channel 
will float the insignificant commerce, according to experienced 
river men, and for that river’s commerce $2,050,000 was allotted 
by Chief Kingman out of the $50,000,000 turned over to him by 
Congress. 

Deducting from the above table sand and 11,159 tons of ties 
and wood barged about 14 miles, leaves 24,000 tons of question- 
able commerce for which the Chief of Engineers gives $1,000,100 
in 1915, or over $40 per ton 1913 expense for the waterway, in- 
cluding maintenance and interest on prior expenditures. Spexk- 
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ing of this Missouri River project on March 2, 1915, one month 
nefore the allotment was made, Senator Burton said: 
You may spend $20,000,000—yes, $30,000,000—on this project, and 
spite of that enormous amount the traffic will diminish, because you 
are facing a condition that no policy of river improvement can reverse— | 
the joss of that class of river traffic and the utilization of other agencies 
for the carrying of treight. 1 wish it were not so, * * * but I 
am tired of “rainbow chasing.” and that is what this i It is much 
worse than “rainbow chasing’; it is pure, bald, unt gated wast 
Again my statement is correct. What a commentary on a 
stream that gets $1,500,000 under this bill and carries such |} 
nsignificant commerce, a stream which the gentleman from 
North Carolina must defend in order to get $1,000,000 for his | 
own equally indefensible project. 
I am prepared to sustain every item set forth on page 15 of 


the report and would do so in detail but desire to get the facts 
fore the committee without delay, therefore will only 
one or two more projects, including that which the gentleman 
from North Carolina has pushed incessantly upon the atte 
tion of Congress. Originally repudiated by Army 
and stony members of the committee, persistence gained it a 
place in the bill where to-day it demands $1,000,000. 
how? 


‘i 
il 
n- 


engineers 


NORFOLK AND BEAUFORT CANAT 

On the Norfolk and Beaufort waterway the gentleman from 
North Carolina my statement of 65,000 tons, deducting 
floatable timber, is incorrect, and according to my memorandum 
he informs the committee that 603,000 tons is right. Again we 
find a question of veracity. My statement can not be misunder- 
stood and the data on which facts were given in the minority 
report appears on page 1949 of the Engineers Report for 1914. 


Waterway, Norfolk to Beaufort. 


says 





I I ssi kirsten sienna alinailiiapilitnlaant 258, 441 
Of which- 

Logs 2 SSS SSBOSOWASRSSSSSSSeEOwsensnasawsesene 
iis, eaccceinlliniatininaddiiiiietebemianneenin dn anennnts eenenestaiiteime 
FE 0 an 0 aay ene ttre Seema armen nee Deane enes eens 
(ik eee ee dundinea ss 
I icine cette ce clerin nee tet gneneiinte tintin 

i94, 169 

Net reported tons meas 5 a 64, 272 


The 64,272 tons of commerce is not of such character as to 
call for a 12-foot, $5,400,000 project, and when we find the only 
tocal cooperation is a “ wharf and warehouse,” unknown, 
built at Coinjock, N. C., we are prone to wonder just what we 
are getting for our $5,400,000 and why we are giving $1,000,000 
in the 1916 bill to benefit a few private dredgers who charge 
S80 per cent more than Government rates for the $800,000 to be 
turned into their coffers by the 1916 bill. The project has been 
repeatedly denounced by waterway experts as “a fraud.” Can 
there be any doubt of it? 

3ut the important question to determine is who has sought 
to deceive the committee, the gentleman who has $1,000,000 
at stake now nestling in the Beaufort item, or those who wish 
to avoid squandering millions of dollars in wasteful waterway 
expenditures. 


cost 


THE OHIO RIVER “RCE. 
One of the worst cases of duplication and misstatement of 
actual conditions of traffic exists with reports of the Ohio River. 
Ferriage across the river is counted in the absurd calculations 
and that ferriage furnishes about one-half of the Ohio's total 
valuation statistics. Open river traffic and duplications and 
quadruplications of the same traflic are usec to make a fairly 
presentable case to justify a total expenditure reaching puos- 
sibly $100,000,000 by the Government on this river by the time 
the present project is completed. 
On pages 809 and 810 of the Recorp for January 10 of this 
session appears an analysis of the Ohio River fre 


COMMI 





ight, showing 


how unreliable and misleading the engineers’ reports have 
become. irom data furnished by the engineers it appears that 
an average of less than 2,000,000 tons of coal floated along the 
Ohio in 1913 and left the river at Cairo to float down the 
Mississippi at nearer 1,000,000 tons. 

COAL FORMS 90 PER CENT OF ALL THE TRAFFIC, ACCORDING TO THE OCK 


STATISTICS. 

Excluding coal, sand, gravel, logs, and ties that do not require 
extravagant river improvements, the remaining commerce 
reached 25,000 tons at Lock 1 and 16,651 tons at Lock 8. Other 
locks were in similar proportion. The statement given on pages 
809 and 810 of the Recorp, taken from official reports, shows 
the untrustworthy character of statements made by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, who assumes to throw light on the 
commerce carried by this and other rivers. Coal counted at 
different locks and at Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Or- 
leans, like other freight, has a fashion of being duplicated and 


take | 


Why and | 


HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 

























































quadrupled, with the s ‘ I 
to New Orleans. 

I do not assume t } No 
man can approxima } 3 
furnished to the Arn g I ed 
at their face, I have made the des ons f 
the minority report, and tl . 

efinite information is ay ‘ e 7 ta 
make upon the remarks of the gentleman from N C 

[Mr. SMALL], excepting tos tl \ e | t 
man to knock down or assumes to defend ‘ 

charges never made, he is engaged in \ punted 

that ought to be, and I am sure will be, d dited 

seeking the truth. 

To use the words of a dist vuished North ¢ oling Me a 
quoted from the Holy Writ, “ Where thy treasure is, the l 
thy heart be also.” With $1,000,000 | ving on the 
this bill, it may unconsciously warp the judgement of tl 
man who unjustly and unwisely enden ‘ to disered ; 
ments of commerce appearing Ol ! t 2 


Removal of Diamond Reef in New York Harbor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN rue Houst or Represenrarives, 
Tuesday, April 4, 191 
Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, before mentioning the ect 
under consideration, I desire to congratulate my colleagt i 


New York, Mr. BENNE?, upon his seamanship and the 









ible ay 
in Which he has taken us past the dangerous reefs of wh ve 
have heard so much. The Brooklyn Navy Yard is I i 
the East River, a little over 2 miles to the ortl 1 of 
Governors Island. Phe main channel leading to it fre th 
upper bay passes between this island and the Buttery the 
strong tidal currents which sweep through this channel, together 
with the enormous amount of traflic it bears, es it diflicuit 
and dangerous to navigation at all time Setting off from the 
north side of Governors Island is a shoal known as Diamond 
Reef, submerged 25 feet below the surface of the river. Less 
than 500 feet to the northward is another dang rous led 
Coenties Reef—having about the same ce pth of water ove - 
Both these reefs lie about 250 yards from the end of the New 
York piers, and, while they are separated from each other by 
165 yards, owing to the curve in the river the pecu ty 
in which they are located, a vesse if large draft stunding on 
her true range must pass between them at such an angle as to 
afford little sea room. As a matter of fact ch a ship at k 
water would have but 75 feet on one side and 150 feet on : 
other side of the exact course, and when the beam of the ve 
in our largest ships over 90 feet—is tuken into considerat f 
leaves practically no margin for the navigation of é ip. 

[Extracts from testimony of Re Ach 1} dl ¢ 
Knapp, of the United States Navy, before t ( ' 
Rivers and Harbors February 12, 1916 

Admiral Benson. The nec ty for h ij I 
larly to the southern entrance of the 1 y 
yard with safety with our iarge ve 
some time. s ° * 1 mvse h 
Governors Island andl the Battery, 1 i 
over in Brooklyn, and the Hot Margatr l | 
she was quite a good-sized 

Mr. Huvserr. What ts { 

Admiral Benson. I bave yime « of there t Uitah 
little over 29 teet; 29.6 is < it tl l til t : 
there, and | have frequently gor n ut t 
was always with a great deal of anxiety and 
the tide, when the current was pra l 
because on the south side he indicatin tov i i 
is Diamond Rock, which a very dang is res il 
in is Coenties Reef, and It 
two shoals; then, after getting over to a 4 
you stand up to the navy yard ju n 

Mr. TREADWAY. May Il k W t : 
Island to the Battery? 

Mr. HuLBER ‘ight hundred tr 

Mr. TREADWAY. ni thet ry I furtl ! 
one from Governors Island to which you refer, and ‘ t 
tery—in other words, how wide is your full depth of ct i 
Coenties Reef and Diamond Rock? 

Admirai BENSON. Diamond Rock there [ir it 1 ¢ 
Reef is there. The distance be 


tween Those two 
probably Is it ig in, in f 
the river nd oid th of them, you to 





direction is, I should say, 
to get your Ip 
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stecr at an angle, and it leaves the available space between them very 
81 not certainly over 100 yards, and I do not think it is that much 
I never felt 1 had that mucb leeway when I went up there. 


Capt. Knave. | bave very little to add, except that I do not think 
Admiral! Benson, perbaps, made plain all the difficulties that we have 
in getting through this present channel between Governors Island and 
the Battery. In the first place, this range over here | pointing to range 
of channel Just mentioned} is a miserable affair, owing to the formation 
of the land. There is'a low front range mark on the wharf and a 
high back range mark on the Hotel Margaret, and very frequently a mist 
wil: cut out the lower range. In the second place the deep-water 
channel is very narrow, and in the third place there is a large amount 
of traffic around there | pointing to channel]. I have myself been in a 
ship in this channel when we had to stop and back to avoid a tow 
that was being swept down the tide across our bow; and to stop a large 


vessel in a narrow channel with cross currents is a dangerous thing to 
dado Finally, to avoid Coenties Reef in entering it is necessary to go 
‘ quite close to the Brooklyn shore, and then make a considerable 
turn in order to go uader the bridge and approach the navy yard. 


‘That these reefs should be removed, it seems to me, is not a 
debatable question. There evidently exists some confusion as to 
the nature of the subject under consideration. Partisanship has 
been injected into the discussion, Let me say that Diamond 
ikeef is a rock and not a political issue. I hope no one will use 
that reason for voting against this appropriation or will 
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ee 


gt 
oppose the project because of their failure to recognize its 
iiportance to the Navy of the United States. We from New 
York are not favoring this project because we hope it will in- | 


crease the commercial importance of our harbor. While the 
removal of every danger to navigation naturally operates as an 
incentive to shipping, it is not for this reason that we ask for 
the appropriation. Were we, however, Mr. Speaker, to urge it 
in the interests of commerce, I submit that the ever-incrensing 
trade of our port would justify us in the demand, and that no 
criticism could be leveled against us for seeking Federal funds 
for so meritorious a project. 

The commerce of the Kast River, in which these reefs are 
located, does not attract vessels of the deepest draft. Obstruc- 
tions which lie submerged 25 feet below the surface are not dan- 
gerous to most of the shipping seeking the docks at Williamsburg, 
Long Island City, and on the New York side of the river. 

Those great leviathans of the deep, the Cunarders, the Ameri- 
ean, the French, the German, and the Dutch liners, steaming 
through the Narrows and the upper bay to their piers on either 
side of the Hudson, do not pass even closely to these dangerous 
reefs. Their huge hulls are not endangered by these shoals. 

Why is it that we from New York ask Congress to appropriate 
money for the removal of these rocks? Why is it that we, irre- 
spective of district or party affiliations, stand united for this 
project? It is not primarily because of any commercial advan- 
tage which may accrue to the city of New York or the State we 
represent. Her greatness and her supremacy as the commercial 
center of the world is assured. The sum of $500,000 will neither 
mar nor embellish her record of achievement. 

We ask for this appropriation not for any profit to our city, 
but for the safety and the protection of the warships of our 
Nation, 

Lay aside the claims of commerce if you will, ignore the needs 
of trade if you must, but above all, rising supreme to party and 
to sectionalism, is the necessity to give the greatest degree of 
protection to the ships of the Navy, which are and must ever be 
the first line of defense for our country. 


Letter from Hon. Steven B. Ayres, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, April 4, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from Hon. Steven B. Ayres, which represents the senti- 


ments of many good citizens of New York City: 
THE BRONX, April 8, 191, 
li WILLIAM S, BENNET, 
Howse Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dean Sik. Four months have now passed since Congress assembled 
on the first Monday of last December. No measure for national de- 
fense has been made into law Not an additional ship has been au- 


thorized yet tor the Navy, No needed fortifications have been created 
for the city of New York or where urgently demanded on the Atlantic 
coast, 

Che citizens of the New York City expect more prompt results. We 
becom'ng dissatisfied at the delay. We look to you to protect 
interests in this most critical time in the history of the Nation. 
You are urged, therefore, to use every means jn your power to hurry 
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along the measures for national defense. The sentiment of the 

of New York is almost unanimous in this direction. You can not 

afford to delay or palter with the manifest duty which confronts us 
The time of danger is the time for unity of purpose and concert « 

action. May we suggest that the Representatives in Congress from th 

City of New York hold a meeting and throw their united influcney 

behalf of prompt measures for the defense and honor of America, 

ours, very truly, 


il 


STEVEN B. Ayres 





Adequate Preparedness. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix vue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1916. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, at the outset I desire to 1 
to some of the sophistry presented as arguments upon this q 
tion. It is stated here by the reactionaries that the Soc 
Party is opposed to preparedness; therefore we ought to fay 
it; and by the ultraradical that the munition plants favor 
paredness, and therefore we ought to oppose it. Such arguine 
are fallacious, and are not reasons for opposing it in the one 
stance or favoring it in the other. 

It is but natural that munition plants should seck to be: 
themselves, just as every class, irrespective of wealth, thro 
class selfishness, seek through governmental agencies to ben 
themselves at the expense of the general public. I know no 
ception to this rule, whether it involves the control of the yur 
corporations or the advocacy of beneficial legislation by !: 
organizetions, 

In dealing with international problems there is neither | 
for the partisan nor the demagogue, nor should the honest le: 
lator be driven from his position, if correct, because great « 
tains of industry might be benefited. Nor should he study 
national relations involving the weal and woe of this Repub 
with a view of making an argument to sustain his beliefs, whi 
may have been founded on ignorance, environment, or popu! 
sentiment. The one object in the study of these question 
should be to learn the truth, without reference to partisan ad 
vantage or to “ What will people say?” 

I do not fear either the loss of votes or defeat, but I do fea 
for my country and posterity to be wrong. 

On this question no man has a right to assume a negati 
policy if he agree that preparedness at all for a nation is 
and justifiable... If he can not agree with the program submitted 
it then becomes his duty to submit such a program as will 
his judgment serve the best interest of the Republic. 

“ The origin of every right is in a duty fulfilled,” says Guisep; 
Mazanni, one of the liberators of modern Italy. 

INJUNCTION TO PREPARB FOR ALL THINGS, 

The early settlers of the West upon going into that new cou! 
try, surrounded by hostile savages, were careful to be “ pre- 
pared.” The intelligent farmer, after the harvest is over and 
he is rewarded with plenty, constructs a wheat bina or a corn 
crib, hangs a door to it, and places a lock upon it, and is thus 
prepared against the weather and the thief. When petty thieves 
are known to exist in the community he is always prepared wit! 
a lock upon the door. When the crib or bin is empty he doves 
not need such preparedness, nor does an empty nation. 

It is a puzzle to me why there should be any oppusition to 
reusonabie natioual preparedness, or why the pacifist shou! 
exist at all, for they reverse the training all about them and 
of a lifetime. All men living will reeall that their fathers en- 
joined upon them every day of their childhood the necessity 
of going to school, for learning a trade, for being industrious 
and diligent, to be “ prepared” for life; every sensible mun 
remembers that when he thought of entering upon family rela- 
tions he first considered and strived to reach such “ prepared- 
ness’ that he, jointly with his spouse, could justify the step. 
All good men having children have constant care and regard 
to impress upon them the importance of being “ prepared" for 
life. For this most men spend restless days, weeks, and yeurs, 
exhausting their effort to feed and clothe their children, edu- 
cate and supply them with textbooks, and whenever everything 
else is over the pious preacher admonishes us all to be “ pre- 
pared ” for heaven. Wherever you go, on every hand, the wise 
exhortation has ever been “ Prepare, prepare!” No one ques- 
tions or criticizes this philosophy until preparedness is proposed 
for national self-defense. Such a position is illogical and dan- 
gerous. To be logical and methodical, we should admonish pre- 
paredness in everything. There can be but one explanation of 
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suck a sentiment—either men have become too bookish, and 
thereby impractical, or else they are ignorant about the things 
concerning our past military establishments and experience, for 
we do know that too often beliefs begin where information ends. 

The thirteenth century was one of greatest constructive 
forces following the Middle Ages; but it had a war every five 
vears. Perhaps you say we have progressed in the past 700 
years. Let us about that. The present or 
century has now 
one and a half years among the civilized nations. Since July 
{. 1776, the United States has been engaged in war one day 
out of every four. When you count the campaigns against the 
Creeks, Seminoles, Black Hawk, and Tecumseh, and the Indian 
wars of the West in the seventies and early eighties you can cal- 
culate a period of nearly 20 years. Add to these the Revolution, 
the War with the Barbary States, of 1812, with Mexico, the Civil 
War, with Spain, and the Philippines, and you have nearly 
20 years more, or nearly 40 years of war during the life of 
the Republic of 140 years. 

To take the position of the pacifist I would not need the 
reading of the past ages. I could take their position and throw 
the Congressional Library—the greatest maguazine of learning 
in the world—into the Potomac River; but it is an unsafe 
position; it is a dangerous position, and in the end the most 
expensive. Among certain citizens, I am aware, in my own 
State this position is not one of practical politics, but it 
statesmanship, and means public safety. 

In the framing of policies for the government of man we must 
ofttimes reverse the idealistic theories of government. The prac- 
tical man must realize that government can not be made from a 
book or framed from any philosophy or theory. Government must 
be a very practical thing, because it must be made for men, and 
must, in its organic form, be founded upon the character and 
intelligence of its citizens. It must take into consideration 
their hopes and ambitions, fashions, customs, and sentiments; 
their races and religions; even their appetites and passions. 
Therefore I have little care for academic theories or idealistic 
principles when they interfere with the prosperity or safety 
of the citizen. I do not agree with the President in all the 
matters of his international policy, but I am glad that be- 
cause of the European war he has found it expedient to re- 
verse the policies of the State Department and to enter upon 
a constructive international policy. No party can remain in 
power that has not a constructive program—a program sensi- 
ble, wholesome, and practical. The President has doubtless 
realized this, and through the necessity of the European war he 
has entered upon a consideration of such policy and has ar- 
rived in part at the only conclusion to which any student of 
history can arrive; and although we may disagree, yet the 
fact remains that these disagreements are matters of detail, 
and not matters of fundamental principle or purpose; therefore 
I am with him. 

I am opposed to militarism. I dread and regret war, but war 
is not altogether the worst of evils. 

CHINA’S PEACE AND PREPAREDNESS. 


see 


is 


China, one of the two exceptions in the history of nations, 
without a war every generation, under her wise Monarch, 
Chi-ho-ang-ti, two centuries before Christ, began a program of 
preparedness in an effort to secure perpetual peace by building 
the Chinese Wall, 1,728 miles in length, to hold back the Tartars, 
Kalmucks, and other tribes of the north, and in his hurry to 
complete it, to prevent the invasion of China by these tribes, 
it is said he caused the death of no less than 10,000 laborers 
by overwork on that wall—a very expensive preparedness in 
both men and money. While this did for some generations pre- 
vent such foreign invasion, nevertheless China had continual 
insurrection and turmoil, as illustrated in the Tae-ping rebellion 
at Nanking as late as 1853, wherein not only the men but a 
half million women were armed and took possession of the capi- 
tal. This rebellion lasted for more than 11 years, or until 1864, 
when finally suppressed by the aid of English, French, and 
American officers at the cost of an indemnity and a correspond- 
ing economic and commercial advantage to foreign powers. I 
ask what is the difference between a foreign war and such in- 
ternal anarchy and insurrection? As between the two alterna- 
tives, in my opinion, a foreign war is more preferable. 

To those who say we need no military establishments what- 
ever, we might ask the question, Should we introduce bills to 
sell or burn or destroy the Navy, to disband and send home the 
soldiers we now have, and abolish the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies? Should we ceuse to train and equip officers to lead our 
armies in case of war? Should we not provide in time of peace 
for Army supplies to be used quickly in case of emergency? If 
they answer no to any of these questions, then they must confess 
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run 15 years, and we have had one war every | 
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they are favor of prepare 
trine of preparedness at all, t 
much? To know how 
ent military establishments our ex , 
the past, as well as | ‘ 
nations. That informat { 
school histories, which, foi st 
the schoolboy’s heart throb; 1 eal | 
in the press of the country Much of this 
had only by searching the private records of G 
those in the Congressional Libr: Ne 
will leave the student to « ule ! 
as well as on the s« the W: 812 
true, 

Five thousand of the British regulars a ( 
and marched across the border toward W ‘ \ 
had 6,000 slightly trained militia and v i 
Capital. The Secretary of War was warned 
prepared to meet the British regulars. He ‘ i 
and was supported by the greate art pre 
country as well as by Congress, but these OOO Bi ‘ 
lars came to our fortifications around Was Lol ‘ 
firing the first volley our 6,000 untraine en turned and flee 
running so confoundedly fast ie B could } ’ 
19 of them. The British marched into the Capitol 
manding officer took the Speaker's ( 
‘Shall this harbor of democracy be destroyed | (| 
was adopted with a shout, the British soldi ned tl 
Capitol, the White House, and any other publie 1 
This self-sufficient Secretar) War fled t Balt 
more, resigned, and Monroe was appointed | 
was the War of 1812. 

JEFFERS* ANI Al ( 

After this war was over Jefferson and nea all t 
men of the Republic urged our statesmen to ent Ipon a 
plan of preparedness. This continued until 1820. At that t 


John C. Calhoun was Secretary of War. Congress, in ordet 
to evade the question, adopted resolution cCallit 
to prepare a plan and submit it to the next 
studied the question and submitted a plan 
may be new to many to that 


Congress. Calhoun 
| to Congress, and it 
know tl 


ie plan Calhoun en 

adopted was the very plan upon which every great nation has 
at this time founded its basie principles of preparedness and 
is very much like the recent plan of the very able ex-Secretary 
Garrison. His principle was the formation of skeleton reg 
ments to be swelled to full strength when w beg th 
definite plans down to the last deta ked out { of 
peace, 

John C. Calhoun declared: 

At the commencement of hostilitic here 
to new model or to create. 

The conflict of 1812 has for the most part characterized all 


laeke a prey 


Wen 


of our wars. In all of them, beca 
we were compelled to cail out untrained 


use we ared rye 
\ +} 


and have 


slaughtered by the thousands while we were training an 
capable of meeting the enemy’s regulars. We made breastwoi 


and fortifications of men. ‘This invariably resulted in 
drawn-out wars, just as the European war will 
a long one, because the allies combined did not have i 
preparation sufficient to meet that of Germany. If th jes 
set their determination to crush and rl 


prol ably 


dis (jern } 
have yet to train an army capable doing and it } 
three years and it may mean more. So from andy t 
lack of preparedness means long-drawn-out wars, li 7 OXHOET 
exorbitant prices for materials, heavy pensic 
and wounded, more widows and orphans, : efor 
preparedness is the most expensive, as it 


thing for a nation? 
Compare the difference in other periods of out 
War. Although tl! [ 





our preparedness following the Civil 

States had buried many of her izens 
wounded, yet at the close of that war she had 1,500,006 
and efficient men, with a good Navy fully eq ‘ 


officers. They were Regulars in every sense of t 
a morale far greater than Regulars; and, al iwh a 
army was on the soil of Mexico, led | i I 
we sent one little note requesting the wit ( the 
troops, and they were withdrawn so quicl Ma 
was left unsupported, solely because of such preparat 
like foreign army should now be on our cot 
imagine that one little note would remove t 
HOW TO PRESERVE PEACE 
A nation, like an individual, s ing out ] 


bully and have its hand 


be regarded as a 
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any nation, like any man, taking the other extreme, prates about 


its love of peace, boasting that it has no arms, and tha. under 
no circumstances will it fight, will be despised, an1 in the end 
kicked and cuffed by all nations of the world. It is manifest, 
therefore, that neither of these methods will insure peace for 


n creat length of time. A nation, like an individual, can 

best maintain peace with its fellows by never parading either 

its prowess or weakness, but by assuming at all times its readi- 

and capability of meeting any emergency, while pursuing a 
of fairness and justice. 

paredness ought to mean a demeanor toward other nations 
ng them with the belief that so long as they treat us 

justly and will not tread upon our toes no disagreement will 

«, and that if they jump on us peace will be restored as 

they restore our rights and let us alone. 
Nations are never made outwardly weak by war, and at the 


end of the present lamentable struggle in Europe they will all 
be better prepared than ever before in their history; and this 
includes the defeated nation, which will prove a menace if she 
t) ens us, 

it is also a truth, disclosed by the philosophy of history that 
nations are more prone to fight during the first few years fol- 


military conflict than during a long period of peace. 
During long periods of peace citizens of all nations dread to be 
‘bed—some in their ease or luxury and others in their 
king. 


oney-mi A concrete example of this can be illustrated 
hy the War of 1812, showing that neither the British nor the 
Americans were satisfied until they had the second war after 
the Revolution. 


PUTCRE WARS WITHOUT WARNING. 


this 


cna never 


being true, we must also remember that, although we 
wage war against any nation, due to our form of 
government and a written Constitution, until we have made 
publie declaration of such intent, nevertheless no notice will 


e\ again precede war upon us by any of the great nations 
of the earth. We are irresistibly driven to this conclusion be- 
enuse on September 2-5, 1807, England, without notice to the 


world, and like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, shelled Copen- 
hagen and carried off the Danish fleet, burned 400 houses, 
aged 2,000 ether buildings, and 3,000 peaceful inhabitants 
innocent women and children were killed; and this same 
nation pursued a like course on July 11-12, 1882, toward Alex- 
Egypt. The Japanese began their war on Russia by 
shelling the Russian fortifications in Korea without notice or 
wal likewise did Italy begin her conflict some few years 
ago with Turkey; and in the present struggle Germany had 
nuirched her armies across into Belgium before the world knew 


ail 


aMiria, 


ning 


“s 


that they had even mobilized. If we ever have another war it 
will be with one or more of these nations. They will not follow 
rules of honor” of the knights in the Middle Ages, with 

ics of dueling, approaching us, hat in hand and bowing, 
say, * Uncle Sam, you will please do us the honor to fire.” On 


the other band, each and all of them will begin hostilities when 
we ure least aware of it. They will attempt, under the plea 
“i naval maneuver, to take circuitous sea routes and land on 
some unprotected shore of our coast their armed battalions be- 
fore we even remotely expect a conflict, and either England or 
Germany could by this ruse, but for our Navy, land 400,000 
reculars upon our shore without our knowing it, finding us. as 
at present, with but 86,000 mobile troops, without our possi- 
bility of removing the remaining troops, although we have a 
total of 100,000, from the fortifications on the coast. What 

ll be the result in a conflict between our 86,000 and their 
400,000? The answer to this is found in the War of 1812, when 


ol 


Would 


0 publie men and many citizens everywhere boasted that 
should another war with Great Britain arise we could with 
me company take Canada, but when war actually broke out 
we called into action more than one-half million men in a 
vain effert to drive back 67,000 British regulars who had 
already landed on our shore, and they whipped us in every 


battle on land except the Battle of New Orleans, and it was 
zht after the war had ended, and except the little skirmish in 
Cannda between 3,000 of the American troops under Gen. Har- 
rison against about 800 under Gen. Proctor, and that made pos- 
sible only by Verry’s victory on Lake Erie, while on the sea we 
Whipped them practically in every battle, because our Navy, as 
it nearly always has been, was prepared. 

Hlow like the braggarts of 1861 and the pacifists of to-day— 


fon 
ately 
‘ 


it was a favorite notion with a large class of northern politicians— 
i the people, teo——that nething but an imposing display of force was 
j vy to crush the rebellion— 


Said Gen, Barnard, in his “ Battle of Bull Run.” 
Toombs said to the people of the South: 
We can 


And Rob- 


whip the Yankees with cornstalks, 
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Possibly they could if the Yankees had fought with cornstalks, 
which disclosed to us that the nations will always fight us hb 
their own method, not by our unprepared standard. Doubtles 
in the Japanese-Chinese War the Chinese could have whippe: 


the Japs if they had fought by the Chinese method, wit! 
“stink pots” and dragon-shaped mobilized army, but this 
method made China’s Army an easy mark for Japanes 


artillery. 
Had we better not heed the wisdom expressed by Frede: 


| the Great in a letter to Pitt, July 3, 1761: 


No man, if he has a grain of sense, will leave his enemies 
te make a preparation in order to destroy him; he will rather 
advantage of his start to put himself in a favorable position. 

I agree there is one way by which we could avoid war « 
the high seas and the expense of a Navy, and that is by pi 
suing the same course that China pursued, abandon all atteim 
to establish foreign markets or foreign trade, abandon all ni 
chant ships or merchant shipping, cut off the cotton farmers 
eign market, live within our own borders, and use our o 
citizens in a self-competition, but this in turn, because of | 
of work for the laborer, would bring internal turmoil, stri 


and insurrection, just as it did in China, necessitating 
stronger central government—government strong enough 


suppress any popular uprising or even criticism of the ruli: 
power. 

It is a pepular notion that armies and armament destro 
liberty, but this is, as a rule, net berne out by history. Ho 
true the statement of Maj. Gen. Emory Upton, who was « 
around the world to review and study the military powers « 
the earth, and whose recommendations have been acknowledci 
to be wise for the future military safety of the Republic, w! 
many years age pointed out that— 

China, the most despotic of Governments, has no military strenct 
numbering 400,000,000 people, she has been twice conquered by a | 
despised Tartars. and only a few years ago 20,000 English and Fre 
dictated peace at the walls of the capital. In Persia the Shah 
lop off the heads of his subjects or wall them up alive at his pleasu: 
and yet it has been said that a single foreign battalion could ov 
throw his throne, while a brigade would starve in his dominions, 

It is true that the Anglo-Saxon race has never been prepare: 
like the others. The Teutonic, or German, is the only branc! 
of the white race ever prepared for such conflicts. The Angk 
Saxons have all through history looked upon military establis! 
ments as dangerous to their peace and liberty, while <t no tin: 
has militarism ever oppressed them. 

WAR NOT WHOLLY EVIL. 

Wars are not altogether evil, particularly when we mus 
needs choose between evils. Foreign war is infinitely mo 
preferable to internal strife and turmoil, sedition and anarchy 
insurrection and rebellion. 

And I here now announce as a sound principle of statecra! 
that whenever the ruling statesmen of any nation upon whos: 
shoulders rests its responsibility for weal or woe should be co1 
fronted by these two alternatives, rather than bring such uno: 
the Nation, resulting in industrial depression, impoverishmen| 
of the weak, and degradation of labor, it becomes the duty 0! 
such statesmen deliberately to steer that country into a foreig 
war. Otherwise, liberty would be lost, internal government pro 
portionately made stronger ; lockouts and strikes, bloodshed an: 
murder would weaken civilization, ushering in internal turmo 
and fratricidal strife. 

WAR SAVED CHRISTIANITY, 

Many people do not know, because few read the history of th 
Middle Ages, that the existence of Christianity was made secu 
only through war, and but for the wars of Charles Martel («: 
Carl the Hammer) and Charlemagne, Europe to-day would 
controlied by the Mohammedans, with their despotic militar) 
power suppressing all religion except the followers of Mahomet 
The Saracens, the name given to Mohammedans, after getting 
control of eastern Europe, all of western Asia, the whole of 
Africa, and of the Mediterranean Sea, all of southern Italy and 
of Spain, began their steady march across the Pyrenees Moun 
tains to conquer central Europe. They were met upon the his 
toric battletield of Tours in the year 732 and defeated by th 
Christian German prince Charles Martel, the first effectu:! 
check to the steady and onward tread of the Saracen armies 
toward the conquest of the world. Of this battle, Gibbon has 
so truthfully said that but for the victory of this Christian 
prince the Koran, instead of the Bible, would be taught in 
Oxford to-day. Yes; there are worse things than war. 

After all, is not Frederick the Great right in saying: 

The life of the individual citizen is valuable only when it 
sciously and actively employed for the attainment of great ends. 
same holds good of nations and states. 

No one will dispute that the verdict of history would condemn 
the statesman who was unable to take the responsibility of a 
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hold decision but sacrificed the hopes of t future 


ne 


expediency to his own need of peace 
PEOPLE DIVIDED ON PREPAREDNESS 
In all of this question of preparedness the people are 
primarily divided into two classes. First, those who do not 
helieve in any preparedness whatsoever, even in what we now 
possess, believing that universal peace is at hand. The second 


elass are those who believe in judging the 
They have observed also that civilization i 
never stands still. However, this last class disagree on the kind 
ind the amount, and there logical reason support e 
Some believe that our present preparedness is sufficient, others 
helieve in an increase of the Navy only; others in the Army and 
Navy; and yet others favor these and increase in coast forti- 
fications, coast artillery, and harbor defense, and these in turn 
disagree upon the amount for these several purposes. 

1 believe in that line of preparedness which ultimately will 
enable us to exercise the right and duty of self-defense. With 


future by the past. 
s always moving and 
is 


to ach 


this end in view I would build up a large Navy, the greatest 
on the Pacific Ocean—I would not say the largest on the At- 

ntic—greater harbor and coast defenses, with guns placed 
on these coast and harbor fortifications that will shoot as far 


and with as great force as any guns on any battleship of the 
world. So far, to such preparedness no objection can arise 
theoretically or otherwise from the old Anglo-Saxon fear of 
militarism. Naval and coast defenses are peculiarly the forti- 
fications of Republics. In addition thereto | would provide for 
a reserve of naval and military stores and supplies for the Ord- 
nanee Department, the Medical and Dental Corps, Field Artil- 
lery, with small arms of the latest pattern held in reserve in 
case of emergency for all probable needs and to supply such an 
increase in our Army should a war arise, with smokeless powder, 
hot, and shell sufficient to conduct such war for six months. I 
would not, however, adopt compulsory service, the continentai- 
army plan, nor provide for a large standing army. I would give 
ndditional aid to the National Guard of the several States, 
paying them based upon their training and efficiency. 
MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 

I would provide enough trained men to man all the fortifi- 
cations and leave us an army of about 50,000 soldiers that could 
be mobilized at one time, and for the purpose of other and as 
a second-line land defense I would provide for education in 
nilitary hygiene, discipline, and tactics in the schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges of the country—not wholly from the stand- 
point of war or of defense, but in order to give the citizen that 
training which will make of him a better citizen and give to 
him a greater earning capacity, that will teach him how to 
prctect himself aguinst disease, to make his body stronger, and 
to nusband his own individuality and strength. In other words, 
if we had the German military training without the German 
compulsory militarism, it would be wholesome from every con- 
sideration. Such training in our public schools would be worth 
all it would cost, even agreeing to the belief of the pacifist 
that there will never be another war. It would give them 
proper discipline, which they do not now get either at home or 
in the public schools; it would teach them to 
passions and appetites. If there is one thing above another 
that the schoolbuy of to-day should be taught, it is to throw a 
brake upon his passions. 

The average German is the master of himself. He can have 
a hatf-day’s fun on a little bottle of beer, while an American 
would want a keg, and I am not sure but what this self-control 


ind these temperate habits grow out of his long training in 
military schools. Quintillian, the old Roman rhetorician, in 


his work entitled “The Institutions of Oratory,” stated that 
no man can be a great orator unless he is also a “ trained soi- 
dier and dancer,” basing this statement upon the fact that 
inannerism and graceful poise of the public speaker has much 
to do with the attractiveness of his oration. 
was stated by Quintillian Rome was a republic, and it was 
the doctrine of that old republic, as well as of Greece, that every 
citizen should be a traimed soldier, which is quite a different 
doctrine from every citizen being a member of the army. 
citizen was trained, sent home, and became a part of the multi- 
tude, enjoying the daily routine of civil life, and his viewpoint, 
although trained for self-defense or for war, was quite different 
from a member of the army in the barracks. 

This is the same principle announced by Jefferson in 1814 
after he had retired from the Presidency and had witnessed the 
failure of the early policy of his administration, acting upen 
the belief that by use of embargoes, commercial retaliation, and 
diplomacy, no preparedness was necessary, and after he had 
had an opportunity to witness our disgraceful defeat on land in 
the War of 1812 and at a time when he had no other political 
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suflicient arms and military supplies, and without trained gen- 
ernis, would be as helpless as sheep, because the greater the 
wass the less the personnel of the general and the greater the 
training of the individual soldier must be to enable him to co- 
operate with his fellows in one organized unit and at the same 
time rely upon his individual resources in such mass. Their 
very numbers would constitute a weakness in itself. They 


could not, like the old Roman armies, live off of the land they 
conquered ; they would be compelled to be fed from the rear— 
the base; disease would be more likely and more deadly in its 
results. 

Assuining that Mr. Bryan is correct, and that in the future 
we should continue that policy, then in the event of war we 
would, as he says, call into the field a million men, but among 
the officers commissioned we may imagine Billy Bryan, and from 
those in Oklahoma there would be Birt Murray, Senator Roddie, 
Moman Pruitt, with the Socialist regiments under Stanley Clark 
and Pat Nagle, the Republicans under McGraw and Jim Harris, 
the Prohibitionists under Mr. Sweet and Dr, Dinwiddie, and to 
make it complete and most modern Jane Addams would com- 
mand a regiment of suffragettes. When we all got down to 
the seat of war, if there would be arything greater than the 
stupendous ignorance of military affairs of all of us, it might 
be the bravery of some of us. Knowing nothing else to do, 
but in order to show military prowess, these brave officers would 
rush our battalions into critical gaps, having them mowed down 
by the thousands just to read in the headlines of the following 
day the magnificent eulogies, ‘‘ What a brave general made such 
a glorious charge on yesterday's battle field.” When, as a mat- 
ter of truth, it would be, as it has been in the past, little short 
of murder. Gen. Henry Lee, the greatest military chieftain of 
the Revolution, said that any nation which attempted to go to 
war “ with untrained troops was but the murderer of its citi- 
zens.’ Gen. Washingon said that to rely on “ untrained militia 
was but to rely upon a broken reed.” 

I can not fathom why a laboring man, a farmer, or an average 
citizen who has no hope of competing for an officer's commission, 
but in every great war, as in the War of the Revolution, the War 
of 1812, and the Civil War, was subject to conscription would not 
want to have preparedness sufficient to be led by leved-headed, 
well-trained generals, equipped with all the efficiency which this 
rich Nation could give them, because such officer could pro- 
tect many of them from the loss of life or from wounds in battle 
and would know when and where to attack with safety. 

DOUBLE THK MEN OF THE ENEMY. 

This policy in the past is the explanation of the necessity of 
our having called into action double the number of troops or 
volunteers of that of the enemy. We have never had a war 
until the Spanish-American War that our troops did not double 
the enemy, and that includes the wars against the Indians. 
In the American Revolution we called into action upward of 
395,000 men against 150,000 British, and yet there never was a 
year from the first to the last of those seven years of the Revo- 
tution when the fate of the Republic hung in the balance but 
what Washington could have driven the British off of this 
continent if he had had 50,000 well-trained and efficient men. 
Notwithstanding these numbers, he never had at any one time 
more than 17,000 trained and efficient troops. At Princeton 
and ‘Trenton they sank as low as 4,000 efficient men. What were 
we doing with them? We were holding them in camps, over 50 per 
cent of them diseased, due to their ignorance of military hygiene, 
with unnecessary expense of feeding and clothing them, while 
others were used as breastworks, shot down by the thousands, 
holding in check the enemy until we could train a force suffi- 
cient to meet him on a successful field of battle. After all 
this, the success and independence of the Colonies could not 
have been made secure but for the French regulars under 
Rochambeau and Lafayette, the Polish patriots Pulaski and 
Kosciuszko, and Yon Steuben, together with the great achieve- 
ments of another foreigner, the Scotchman, John Paul Jones, 
who made the name of the Bon Homme Richard the symbol of 
American naval glory so long as the American Republic shall 
live, 

BULL 


RUN AND THE CONFEDERACY, 


Why did the United States troops flee at the Battle of Bull 
Run? It was largely because of the difference in the military 
organizations of the United States and the Confederacy. The 
United States adopted the old plan of organizing and officering 
based upon State troops of as many systems as there were 
States, enlisting men from sections of the country not accus- 
tomed to wars and without military training, while the South 
adopted the centralized system, the very same plan of organiza- 
tinn used in the Spanish-American War. In addition to this 
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the southerner was a cavalier and the South had been in tly 
saddle since the beginning of the Government; its leading me 
had been given the chief military posts; its armies were mai 
up of the very men who fought against Mexico and who ha 
but a few years prior thereto been engaged in the many yer 
war against the Creek, Seminole, and other Indians, so that 
armies were lead by trained generals, and were composed o 
greater per cent of trained soldiers and men inured to cam 
life and to the battle field. The North, on the other hand, cal) 
out 75,000 volunteers for three months, began to train the 
and they could not be trained in that length of time—the ti: 
of some of them began to expire and notwithstanding they wi 
not yet ready to risk a battle, politicians, the press, and Me 
bers of Congress, with the same degree of intelligence jo 
characterizing the pacifist, began to demand that they fight o 
battle before their time of enlistment expired. Against tli 
better judgment their officers were compelled to risk a battle 
Bull Run, and you know the result. They fled precipitate! 
nor did they stop until they had reached the fortifications aroy 
Washington, for the second time exposing the Capital to capi 
and pillage. 


INDIAN AND MEXICAN WARS. 
we 


It may be surprising also to call attention to the fact thet 
the Creek and Seminole campaigns there were called out a pu 
tion of the Regulars and 48,000 volunteers to whip less than 3,00 
Indians. And thus I could enumerate all the wars we have ev: 
had, which policy but increases the wounded and the dea 
swells the pension rolls, increases the number of widows sn 
orphans, and in the end proves more expensive than reasonsal)|. 
preparedness in time of peace. This is why we have double 1! 
number of pensioners of any nation in Europe. Shall we co 
tinue it or shall we reverse that policy and thus save us fro. 
danger in future conflicts? 

It may be noticed the difference between the War of 181. 
when we lost every battle on land, and the Mexican War. |! 
the last named we had the greatest number of trained troo) 
proportional to the total number of any war in the history « 
the Government. Zachary Taylor trained his new recruii- 
many of them old Texas rangers, and many fresh from © 
perience of fighting in the Indian wars, but before he risk: 
them he spent eight months of six hours a day training the: 
before he formed a union with the forces under Gen. Seott sm 
began that uninterrupted march toward Mexico City, ani 
aithough their foree was one-fourth the size of the Mevxic:: 
armies, when they met and encountered them they won eve: 
battle because their troops were trained and efficient. 

Then the glory of those achievements came very nearly beine 
lost by our volunteer system which enlisted for but “ one yerr, 
and in sight almost—three days’ travel—of Mexico Cii 
Those whose enlistment had expired immediately quitted tli 
Army and returned to the United States, compelling Gen. Scot! 
to sit down for three months at the gate of the Montezumas 
maintaining his communication with Vera Cruz with extrem: 
difficulty, until reinforcements could arrive, incurring the ris! 
of having his Army annihilated, requiring additional volunteers 
and new recruits and time to train them in order to beconx 
successful in the conflict, due to the faulty system of enlisting 
for a few months er for a year. 

ENLISTMENT “FOR THE WAR.” 

This calls attention to another bad policy of the past needing 
correction, and that is that hereafter in all wars the voluntect 
should be enlisted “for the war,” and I am proud to stat 
that in the last Congress we for the first time in time of peace 
adopted this wholesome policy and began a wise, sensible sys 
tem of preparedness in time of peace. 

Armaments of the present day must be prepared in peace 
time, down to the smallest detail, if they are to be effective 
in time of need. 

A nation’s standing army is never a menace in time of war 
It exists only in time of peace, and that by a possibility of the 
supremacy of military over civil power. Hence enlistment o! 
all militia and volunteers “for the war” is both wise from » 
military standpoint and safest by automatic disbanding upol 
the return of peace, thus making certain a return of thie 
supremacy of civil power. 

REORGANIZATION OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


In truth all our organizations in military affairs should be 
reorganized, since by reorganization and adopting military prin 
ciples, our present force, without increase, could be made morc 
efficient and that at $5,000,000 less cost. How is this so? It is 
due to the fact that we have established some 57 military posts, 
scattered throughout the country, for the most part in the moun- 
tains west of the Mississippi River, and maintain them because 
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REVENUE TO SUPPORT PREPAREDNESS aa 
The question bobs up everywhere, How will we get the money : ‘ ‘it , 
to ereate this preparedness? IL answer by calling att on to}, sin 
he fact again, that un empty corn crib needs no protection; | , ‘ 
or does a poor nation. It is the wealthy nation, and partieu- | ape | ; 
rly a nation with surplus wealth. I therefore regard it sound | , ‘ 
n principle that this surplus wealth should pay for its surplus | popes y rallaow rer 
protection. I would therefore follow the advice laid down by 
Dr. Frederick von Bernhardi, the German philosopher, of pay- | Se wilt he x actors ; 
w for all materiai increase of preparedress fro tein Sa kmort: vA as 
heritance and increased tax on incomes, and at this time We | ppesigent MeKinler t ( 
uld collect one-half of it from the output of munitions piants Miles n a |} : \ ( 
GOVERNMENT NAVY YARDS AND MUNITION PLANTS tion of the Pres I toy thre f t 
I would also provide for building all battleships, submarin the plants of the U: | States 
and like naval craft particularly requiring care in workmanship | Philippines, and that there 
and secrecy in construction from other nations in a Governnien in the hands of the Govert [ in t { 
ywned navy yard. The supplies and ammunition authorized for | On & campaign in Cuba, ai t 
war emergeney I would have made, whenever secrecy is neces- ; Ulan eight weeks time, while 1 
sary to be maintained, in Government owned and operated mu- | *' ficient animunition for 70,000 
nitions plants. | Uy] this si tl ; 
I would not, however, require this in case of ordinary supplies, | @Hoarsation, losin 
for the reason that it will be essential in case of war for the th > war, the most p t 
Government to have the entire output of private munitions plants | This fact was ssed 
as well as its own, and they must be encouraged to some extent to | When he sent Col. Colbert on a trip to 
continue their operation. It may be noted that England, France, | Go quickly Remember world 
Russia, and Japan, as well as Germany, had munitions plants of a ae US WORK (Jou heed pt 
their own established long prior to the present war, and yet they : 
were compelled te call on the private plants of the United States We must have a reserve. heca hy 
In the matter of medical supplies alone, which require six | modern warfare is exhausted the first 
months to furnish enough to last an ordinary war, we have never | There are three ways of creating t 
acquired a sufficient amount of supplies held in reserve for emer- | with the eolors and then pass to the ress 
gency in this department, although its province is that of aiding | nentalarmy plan; and, third, by trait 
the sick and wounded and wholly in the interest of humanity and | jn the schools and colleges of the country ' 
mercy. And yet we have gone along unprepared in this field as | pe gecomplished by extending the law 
in all the rest, although these supplies cost four times as much iD } training in agricultural and mechani ‘ 
the midst of war as they do in time of peace. Just as to-day, | jn the country having the necessary number of 100 
although we are out of the war, because of the European war | proper age. The Hay bill provides for this t 
: this Congress will be compelled to appropriate $200,000 for medi- | point graduates free to each school: who becot 
cal supplies for the United States Army, whereas $100,000 was | mathematics 
sufficient prior to the war. ‘This is due to the fact that articles | Is it desirable to have a reserve of either a 


like quinine, which cost 30 cents before, now costs $4 an ounce. | eyfficient to serve with the colors. wh ; 
Of course not all the medical supplies can be kept for such re- 
serve, but the appliances and articles for the field hospital and 


serve to constitute a second line of land ce : ‘ 


; continental-army plan? I do not think 
Dental Corps and many medicines could be kept indefinitely, and | either method a success would essentially re 
such as these should be provided for in time of peace sutficient to | service, which should never be reserted to except 
carry on any ordinary war for 12 months. It will be less expun- | getual war and that as a lust resort 
Sive to do so than to wait until the war begins. | The Civil War records show that out of a 
Our Coast Artillery, so important to protect our cities and to| for the Union armies 2.159.000 were boys 21 
obviate the necessity of a large standing army, is about as well age. leavifig some 600,000 only of enlistme 
equipped as any other branch of our military arm, and yet every | This proportionate number of ‘young men y 3 
shot held in reserve could be fired in two days. | armies. We therefore may expect in the future, as in the t 
WHERE OUR MONBY WENT. our armies to consist ot gy é j f 
It is sometimes urged that we have spent many millions, and | further fact that the American peuple will neve l 
that because our fortitications are not now sufficient this money | pulsory military service nor for a large standing 
has been “ fooled ” away. There are explanations for this, and | therefore clear to my mind that a second line of | ‘ 
I give you one of them. When we built our fortifications they | must be made by training the boys in the scl 


were equal to the emergency; they were of sufficient strength 
and the guns of sufficient range to meet the requirement in 
comparison with other nations; but these things, like the water 
gap of a farm fence, must undergo constant upkeep. When you 
understand that of all our coast fortifications we have but 24 
guns of more than 12-inch caliber—only 4 on the continental 
coast, the remaining 20 being on insular possessions—with but 


of the country, based upon the Australias 
training a citizenship who would be available in «: 
sity. 

I would fear any other plan, because it would é 
States Army of a million men, and since ¢! ; 
North, East, and West for the most part peru yh 
vote, this body of men would be the deciding fuctux 
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election and would largely determine our policies. They would 
support cundidates and parties because of the personal interest 
through Army appropriations to themselves, and since we could 
not disfranchise a member of the Army, because this is a State 


question, it would render it extremely dangerous to the Govern- | must be judged by this standard. 


A standing army of a million men | 


ment to pursue this course. 
would thus prove politically as dangerous as to leave ourselyes 
exposed to foreign attack. 

In the early history of the Republic nearly all the States dis- 
qualified from voting any person in the Army or Navy of the 
United States, but as a result of the Civil War, in order to 
enable the old volunteer to vote in the States of the North, 
East, and West this policy was changed, but in making the 
change they were erroneously extended to time of peace; while 
during the dark days of reconstruction the Southern States, 
finding themselves with soldiers stationed in their midst, re- 
turned, and have adhered since, to the old principle followed 
in the formation of the Republic and denied the right of suffrage 
to all members of the Army and Navy. 

I have never believed in permitting a member of the Army to 
vote. This question in the Oklahoma constitutional convention 
was most stubbornly fought. We made a compromise which 
prevented the evil by providing that soldiers who may be sta- 
tioned in the State should never thereby acquire residence 
qualifying them to vote. This left only such persons with the 
ballot who were citizens of the State at the time of enlistment 
in the Army. 

Aside, however, from all these considerations it would be 
worth the money, even though we never had another war, to 
train all the citizens of the country in military hygiene, tactics, 
and discipline. Their earning capacity would be greater, their 
knowledge of health laws enabling them to correct the habits 
of themselves and their families would save them much ex- 
pense in the cost for medicine and physicians’ bills, and give us 
a race of stronger men and at the same time remove the need 
of a standing army. Moreover, the trained citizen would hesi- 
tate long to vote for a war that would take him from his family 
and from peaceful pursuits. His viewpoint would be quite dif- 
ferent from the viewpoint of the man in the barracks. 

Dr. Edmond J. James, president of the University of Illinois, 
has so aptly said: 

Military drill tis 


the most democratizing element at work in our 


student body. It crosses all lines of college, church, fraternity, or 
social organization. It is of favoritism. It 


susceptible to no pull 

measures all rich and poor, idle and Todestetoun, social and 
misanthropic, by the same standard and insists on efficiency or elimina- 
tion. Its principle is “do” or “ get out’’—a most desirable antidote 
for the enervating policy ot indulgence pursued by so many American 
parents and college faculties which develops a race of mollycoddles 
and inefficients. 


classes, 


SCIIOOL OF DIPLOMACY, 


Another important element in our national preparedness is 
in the matter of our diplomatic establishment. Heretofore, be- 
cause we have failed to build embassies in foreign nations, and 
compelled the diplomats to the larger nations like England, 
France, and Germany to pay more for rent upon an embassy 
than the salary amounts to, it has resulted in our diplomatic 
posts being berths for some very rich men who have worn out 
their brains making money and who accept the posts merely as 
na means of getting their wives and daughters into society ; and 
these old dolt heads have traded off the best rights of the 
American Republic. 

Again, we observe that, with but few excentions, the only per- 
sons whose diplomacy have been worth while are naval or 
military officers. To my thinking we should build an em- 
bassy in these nations and establish a national university— 
[ have introduced a bill creating one—having, among other 
things, a school of diplomacy and international law, where 
men for this service could be specially trained. England, by 
reason of her school of diplomacy, has used this more than 
war to build up her empire and to add to her public domain. 
Sueh a university should also have a chair on “ foreign trade 
and commerce,” to train men suitable for consular service in 
aid of our growing commerce and in the establishment of for- 
eign markets, 

Remember the principle laid down by Frederick the Great: 

There ts no alliance or agreement in the world that can be regarded 
as effective if it is not fastened by the bond of common and reciproca: 
interests ; if in any treaty the advantage is all on one side and the other 
gets nothing the disproportion destroys the obligation. 

Therefore we may expect treaties illogically drawn between us 
and other nations, if not reciprocally beneficial or if time evolves 
them all to one side, the other nation will naturally regard itself 
as relieved from all compact wherein all the favor is on one 
side; and therefore the treaty-making power of the Government 
as represented by its diplomats should be wise and fully equipped 
in the practices of nations and the principles governing inter- 
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national law. However broad our good intentions be, we mus 


| never lose sight of the fact that the political maneuvers of othe: 


States are governed only by their own interests, and that the dit 
ferent great powers of the world will be grouped together an 
This standard may best 
stated by Frederick the Great in these terms: 

The great art of policy is not to swim against the stream, but 


rae 
turn all events to one’s own protit. it consists rather in deriying a 


vantage from tavyorable conjunctures than in preparing such conju 
tures. Wisdom is well qualified to keep what one possesses, but boldn 
alone can acquire. 

And this constantly brings before the mind the proper cow 
of our future diplomacy; when we have the advantage are y 
to use it or leave it to the generosity of some selfish power 
Since we have failed by reliance upon their generosity in tly 
past, let us be prepared here also for the future. 

In every walk of Ameriean life the value of trained men 
recognized save in the matter of holding public office, 
diplomati¢e service, and our land forces, 

MASSED ARMIES REQUINE GREATER ORGANIZATION, 


There is another consideration we can not escape in the w: 
of the future. The armies will be larger, and the larger t! 
army the less the personality of the general, the more left { 
the subaltern commanders. This requires every officer, cor 
missioned and noncommissioned, to be thoroughly trained, levi 
headed, and equipped. In turn, each individual soldier mu- 
have a wider range of his duties to be performed and of t! 
objects to be undertaken. He must move with a steady 
having a complete understanding of his relation to his 
rade to the right 
the whole of the 
the commander in chief. 

In addition to all this the greater the massed unit tlh: 
greater the field for executive ability and organization, Smit! 
armies may live off the country they conquer, large armi: 
must be fed from the rear. And think of the tremendous ta: 
of feeding an army equal to all the population of an averag 
American State—in every department, the Ordnance and Hos 
pital Corps, and even the smaller branches, down to the one m: 
who would furnish the bread. <A million men can not be le 
like Gen. Lee led his men, for when he surrendered at App: 
mattox it was found that he had but 26,000 men. 

Without such training not only of the individual soldier i: 
these armies, as well as the equipment, executive ability, an: 
knowledge of organization of all the officers as well as t! 
commander in chief, they would be little more than a mob. 

It might be well to remember, although we are unable t 
fathom it, it is nevertheless true in fact, that the hard: 
Scotchman was developed in the midst of warfare, and 1! 
greatest learning of the Greeks in science, art, literature, «1: 
sculpture was during the period of the half century of stri 
known as the Punic wars. The reason for this we may 
understand unless it is that man is a fighter, and that all natu: 
is a constant, never-ending contest for the survival of the fittes 
We must therefore agree with high authority: 


Among all political sins, the sin of feebleness is the most contemp! 
ible; it is the political sin against the Holy Ghost. 


ONLY RICH NATIONS REQUIRE PROTECTION. 

Plutarch tells us that when Sparta’s soldier-philosopher, Isil.- 
Lycurgus, was asked how they could best guard against foreig) 
invasion, replied, ‘‘ By remaining poor.” 

The thief never visits an empty corncrib, nor does a natio 
seeking economie advantage war upon a nation without natural 
resources and whose inhabitants are poor. Therefore a pool 
nation needs little protection. But we find the United States 
to-day, in addition to its great resources, with the greatest 
wealth in its history. Owing to our tremendous amount of ex 
ports over imports, we have at this hour the greatest amount © 
gold, or the world’s money, of any nation ever recorded in his 
tory. This amount of the world’s money is said to be upward 
of $2,200,000,000. When this war is over both sides of the be! 
ligerents will want some of this gold with which to pay off theii 
tremendous war debts. They might be satisfied if we should lic 
down and let them control the world’s trade, undermining our 
resources, and thus gradually but surely regaining financial con- 
trol, but that would mean hardships and starvation for the peo- 
ple of the United States. I for one would like for us to be pre- 
pared so as to take advantage of the war and get the larger 
portion of the world’s trade, and thus be prepared for the 
world’s market for our products, particularly those of the farin 
This involves, as before stated, a great merchant marine and 
a return to the old doctrine prior to the Civil War of a complete 
policy of differentiating duty and “free ships, free seas, and 
sailors’ rights.” 


step 
con 
and to the left, and the duty of each to 
organization up through the subalterns t 





—— ——— - , 


BANCROFT’S FOREBODING OF JAPAN. 

Herbert H. Bancroft, the historian, has given us a per- 
tinent warning in a recent production in this: He calls attention 
to the fact that Japan and Germany keep secret the subtleties 
of their strength; Americ: 
the world. Then he says: 


very 


opens her doors and gives them to 


Japan has her Bernhardi and 
together with a disposition of 


OOF 


{ the pture of the United 
the 


states, spoils 

He ealls attention to our delivering the Japs from the depths 
of ignorance, and they charge us with having sent to them the 
“yough barbarian Perry.” Notwithstanding we have given 
them the knowledge of free schools, free universities, free hos- 
pitals, and free court service, yet they denounce us as a ition 
of thieves, with hearts of rabbits,’ and then they united with 
the rallying cry, “ Let us take our arms, both by sea and land, 
and punish these devils.” This great historian and philosopher 

ther says: 


Either Japan, with Germany, 
es must adopt more drastic 
defense, There is no other way, 
s, or as China. 

Encouraged by success in conflicts with weaker powers, Japan 
vards herself invincible and her time to strike; when she does 
<trike, it will be the beginning of the end either with Japan or with 

Neither you nor I know when another war will occur, how 
soon, nor how long the duration, any more than I know when 
my house may catch fire; but I take the precaution, as does 
every sensible business man, to insure against total loss. Why 
is it not wise for the old Republic to take out such policies of 
nsurance by preparing? 

President John Adams was wise when he said: 

Safety of the Nation is the first duty of the statesman. 

or the perpetuity of our institutions, the preservation of 
our national honor, the supremacy of the flag, all our mind, 
energy, and intelligence should be devoted and dedicated. For 
these blessings we should call upon the music of the stars ever 
to chant a martial refrain and let muffled drums eternally 
beat their everlasting reveille. 


must abolish militarism or 
methods, not for 
unless we would 





the United 
aggression but for 
become as Belgium 





re- 
bides 


us 


SYMPOSIUM OF FACTS. 


From experts, naval and war records, and recognized naval and mili- 
tary authorities, for use of college and political debaters and other 
persons seeking information upon which to form an opinion as to 
the necessity of preparedness. } 
(Compiled by Hon. WILLIAM HI. Murray, 
Oklahoma.) 


M. C., fourth district of 


Christ said: 


I come not on earth to bring peace, but a sword. (Matthew x, 34.) 
When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace: 
But when a stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, 
he taketh from him all his armour wherein he trusted, and divideth his 


poils. (Luke xi, 21 and 22.) 
Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let him 


take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment, and buy one. (Luke xxii, 36.) 

Again the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 

Son of man, speak to the children of thy people, and say unto them, 
When I bring the sword upon a land, if the people of the land take a 
man of their coasts, and set him for their watchman: 

If when he seeth the sword come upon the land, he blow the trumpet, 
end warn the people ; 

Then whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet, and taketh not 
warning; if the sword come, and take him away, his blood shall be 
upon his own head. 

He heard the sound of the trumpet, and took not warning; his blood 
hall be upon him. But he that taketh warning shall deliver his soul. 

But if the watchman see the sword come, and blow not the trumpet, 
nd the people be not warned; if the sword come, and take any person 
from among them, he is taken away in his iniquity; but his blood will 
1 require at the watchman’s hand. (Ezekiel xxxiii, 1-6.) 

OPINIONS OF LEADING STATESMEN, 
For a people who are free and mean to remain so, a well organized 
and armed militia is their best security. (Richardson, I, p. 455, 
Works of Thomas Jefferson.) 

None but an armed nation can dispense with a standing army. To 
keep ours armed and disciplined is, therefore, at all times important. 
(Jefferson, letter Feb. 25, 1803.) 

Trust in the Lord, but keep your powder dry. 
the Covenanters.) 


John Adams, in his second message, said: 

An efficient preparation for war can alone secure peace. 

Lord Roberts, of England: 

Strive to stir up, to foster, and develop the manly and patriotic 
spirit in the nation—the spirit which will induce our youth to realize 
that they must be not only ready but prepared to guard the heritage 
handed down to them. 

Gen. Leonard Wood: 

Our people must remember that there is nothing in the experience 
of the past or in the conditions of to-day which in any way justifies 
the assumption that wars are past. While we should strive for world 
peace and endeavor to settle our international difficulties by arbitra- 


tion, we can not, unless we are unworthy of the trust handed down to 
We 
is Many a peace which is worse than war. 


us, fail to make adequate preparedness to defend our heritage. 
must not forget that ther 
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Gel Wi Stilliic ] 16 1776 ty ( 
Massachusetts 

ro bring men to ] 
quires time. . ° * 





undisciplined reeruits as 





did and perhaps ne W 

Nor would tl 
is would t omp 1 
which i daily ir red y EZ 
effected. are not attended wit l 

Lo ice any de nd 
broken staff. 

rh lousy 1 Standin \ 1 
from one ar emote, d, i g { ted 
all to dreaded t the s s 
my idea formed fre the prese! vor u 
table ruin. 

Washington to John Bannister, April 21, 1778 

Men may speculate as they will y may t £3 
may draw a few examples from ient st < great 
performed by its influence; but whoever builds upor 
cient basis for conducting a long d dy war, wi i 
ceived in the end, I do not mean to ex ide alt« 
patriotism. I know it exists But I w nt ) a 
great and lasting war can never supp ‘ 

It must be aided by a prospect of interest, o eward, 1 i 
it may, of itself, push men to action, to 
culties, but it will not endure una sted t 

Gen. Knox, September 5, 1776: 

It is misfortune that must rais to the i 
people. We must have a Standing Army rt milit t 
think themselves so, and run h 

Gen. Henry Lee, of the Revolution: 

A government is the murderer of it i W 
to the field uninformed and untaught where the ure 
the same age and strength mechanized by education and d » 
battle. 

Washington foresaw the strife of nations, the i ble 
appeals to arms that were yet to be, and in his 1 nual 
address warned his countrymen that 

The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that 
to the order of human events, they will forever kee] 
those painful appeals to arms with which the history of « oth 
nation abounds. There is a rank due to the United S&S 
nations which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, | reputa 
tion of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, w m to 
repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of tl I 
struments of our rising prosperity, it must be known tl! A 
at all times ready for war. 

In recounting the comparative Field d Coast A ery 
strength of the United States and the amimunitien for the 


reserve, remember what Napoleon said: 
Victory is the side of the 
Theodore Roosevelt says: 


on heaviest artill 


Arbitration 


treaties, neutrality 
of independent tribunals, treaties of all ! | 
a nation unless that nation {is able to defend it 1 } 


vital interest. 
A. W. von Slegel says: 


War necessary 
for man is a fighter. 


is as as the struggle of 


And Frederick the Great has said: 

War opens up the most fruitful field to ail 
every moment constancy, pity, magninimity, and 
in it; every moment offers an opportunit to 
virtues; and the moment the state cries out it : 
social selfishness must cease, the ndividual n ' 
and feel that he is a member of the whole bod ._ 8 t 
perversion ot morality to wish to al sh } 

4 . 
k 

The following tables are taken fro chin 
“Tnformation Concerning Some of the P1 pal N 
World,” an official publication of the Offi N 1] rt 
United States Navy Department: 

RELATIVE STANDING AT Ol I OF Pl 
Extract from Table I 
Relative order of warship t 
{July 1, 1914 
Present order 
Nat I 

(.Té it Br i i va ‘ r ] ; 
German ’ ) 
United State f 
France ¥ 
Japal 4, O40 i 












































































































































































































j 
{Extract from Tables IV and V.] | 
Dreadnat and battle cruisers. } 
{July 1, 1914.] 
hinkeibacedinchdedibecaibiedicteiaiaeeditagh hice =| 
uildine | i 
N | Built. ithor-| Total. j 
| ed. | 
{ 
‘ “ —| —— | 
POE Res eee oe 29 17 46 | 
Beh ar: 17 il 2s | 
. 7 15 | 
ics eee 3 | 9 12 
sie se a a Re 2 6 . | 
All « es now at war have greatly increased their building pro- | 
gram notes do not hold good after July, 1914. | 
The United States Nary on July 1, 19. 
{Extract from Table I1.] 
| Built. Buildin 
Type of vessel. ae | 5 | 7 : i 
. . Snteermtfer | 2Oms (es | 
nore Tons. jN imber. | timated). 
| 
} | — 
cohesbiaihisageniaicedl sccaatasvialaaat ot 

Battleships (dreadnanght type). -| S| 189 650 | 7 213, 800 

Battleships (predreadnaught typ } 22 | 309, 282 }....-..+--)eeeseee : 

Ceapt-delensd VeSR0N8..00660.ccccccescceeee } 4 2, FOO Licccwcccccieoccoccses 

eee | ol. 6 dnabaeah te errr 

Armoted cruisers. ..........cccccees | 10 | 1 (eee aa 

{ ruiser slits alt a pe te ch eat ah j 15 | 70, 625 |.. aneecanetéene ee 

‘Torpes SOME YORE... 5 sn0cscenne dann 1 57 | 41,417 | li 12, 192 

Torpe RES i ee ee | 6 Ce ew tee ties 

inn cbs cbcbde dec bdseetsasecwescel | ON Gic. ted 22}. .cccwcese 

Ws stn dics iden ckits een 770, 036 225, 992 
Total tons built and building.......| 996,028 
BIG GUNS. 
The following table is taken from the United States Navy Yearbook, 
1915 (p. 534). (S. Doc. No. 3, 64th Cong., Ist sess.) 
TanLte XXXIII. 
Large guns (11 to 4% inch). 
[July 1, 1914.] Grand total. 

Grekt . BECTROED ccossmincicctain chemin aetna n nding aie 564 | 

‘ mal aes Be se ae eee s20 

Pe Oe ae ars a cat Sak eee ae came ae 

lrance haath Ee i ne eT il Adaleticen iiteenbeoacedanniatiel 204 

japan aa Sine Aviat tic inentnetc tities itt tei aliacaatiiaeiti alias casita imitating 164 

RELATIVE STANDING OF OUR NAVY TO-DAY. 
Extract from speech of President Wilson as reported in the press.] 
| Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2, 1916.] 
Do you know the sweep of the coast from the canal to Alaska? It is 
nearly one-fourth the circumference of the earth. And the coast 
om the St. Lawrence to the Gulf’ Do you think a Navy that ranks 
rth is sufficient? 
PieTeen TROUBLES OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET. 

}] rom the report of Admiral F, F, Fletcher, commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet, Aug. 15, 1916. (8S. Dec. 251, Gath Cong., 
ist » p. 19.) ) 

RESUMA. 
In brief, the principal weaknesses and requirements of the fleet are as 
follows 
(a) Shortage of officers. 
(b) Shortage of men ; 
(c) Lack ot fast armored ships and fast light cruisers. f 
(d) Limitations of mobility and seagoing qualities of submarines, 
(e) Lack of aircraft. 
(f) Lack of radio direction finder. 
(zg) Too frequent overhaul of battleships. ; , E 
(h) Necessity of maintaining full complements in active ships of the 
fleet. 
(i) Need of additional mining and sweeping vessels. 
(J) Desirability of mobilizing ships in reserve annually with the 
active fleet 
(k) Need of battle target practice at long ranges. 
(1) Necessity for increased facilities at feet rendezvous. 
(im) VProvtsion for division commanders for mining division and 
lial division, 
(n) Provision for more speed in design of fighting craft intended to 
perate with the fleet. 
(o} Need of antiaircraft guns 
“ilding program for Navy recommended for fiscal year ending June 30, 
4917. 
pied : : — ‘ 
} | General | General 
Secretary; Board of | Board of 
Daniels’s} Navy’s | Navy’s 
| plan. first second 
plan. | plan. 
| | 

lbreadt BOR. .cccvccoccesccncesscensnaseeeueneenens 2 | 4) 4 

a caccnansvenssseneevcusessdageneseaias 2 4| 3 
il BREE ccicccescseunsscenewescsossntesneesere } 30 37 | 22 

WIEN «i siech ns ckcavacaudaqoisendank wnceesneeune 15 28 | 10 
NE... c cocukacanasceusmsaenusondas webiieCkeeuee 7 24 | 10 
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PSS 
Appropriation necessary for coming year to carry out above plans: 
Becentary -antele's Gi acid oo in ln eee $57, 003, 000 
Genesni Deand's. plaw Ws: b.....c.nsnmemnemginaae 112, 020, 5387 
CEE Ee Oe EE | D. Dintintierinig tein theming 82, 792. 500 

figures for Secrctary Daniels’s plan and for General Board's 

p! were taken from the Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 

Ix 1915, page 7 and page &5. ‘The figures for General Board's 

I . 1 were taken from a letter dated January 22, 1916, from Sec- 

retary Daniels to Hon. E. W. Rozserrs, of the Naval Committee of the 
liouse of Repres -ntatives. 

in addition to the foregoing building program, Secretary Daniels 


recommended for the ensuing year an appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
aviation and $8,000,000 for naval ammunition. The General Board 


plan No. 2 recommended $3,000,000 for aviation and $11,000,000 for 
ammunition. The General Board plan No. 1 recommended $5,000,000 


for aviation, but made no inention of ammunition. 


[Extract from the testimony of Capt. Mark Bristol, United States 
Navy, commanding the Aviation Service of the United States Navy, 
before the Committee on Nava! Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, Dec. 3, 1914 (Hearings, p. 299).] 

Representative Browntno. Captain, I wish you would tell us how 
the aircraft equipment of the various nations compare. 

Capt. Bristo.t. At the beginning of this war our best information 
gave, approximately, France, 22 dirigibles and 1,400 aeroplanes; Rus- 
sia, 18 dirigibles and 800 aeroplanes; Great Britain, 9 dirigibles and 
400 aeroplanes; Belgium, 2 dirigibles and 100 aeroplanes; Servia, 60 
aeroplanes; Germany, 40 dirigibles and 1,000 aeroplanes; Austria, 8 
dirigibles and 400 aeroplanes; and the United States, 23 aeroplanes. 


[Extract from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Dee. 1, 1915.) 
_ There are now in the service 15 aeroplanes and 15 aeronautic motors, 
by the first of the next year at least 15 new aeroplanes and a number of 
new motors will be delivered, etc. 


AIRCRAFT. 
[Extracts from the report of the General Board of the Navy, Noy. 17, 
1914.]} 

The general Board in its indorsement No. 449 of August 30, 1913, 
and accompanying memorandum brought to the attention of the depart- 
men the dangerous situation of the country in the laek of aircraft and 
airmen in both the naval and military services. 

- - . “ * * . 

At the present time, more than a year later, the total number of air- 
craft of any kind owned by the Navy consists of 12 aeroplanes, not more 
than two of which are of the same type, and all reported to have too 
little speed and carrying capacity for service work. 

= * * * * 7. ae 

In view of the advance that has been made in aeronautics during the 
past year and the demonstration now being made of the vital importance 
of a proper service to both land and sea warfare, our present situation 
can be described as nothing less than deplorable. As now developed 
aircraft are the eyes of both armies and navies, and it is difficult to 
place any limit to their offeasive possibilities. 

. e a * * o = 

In our present condition of umpreparedness, in contact with any foe 
possessing a proper air service, our scouting would, be blind. 

[Extract from the testimony of Capt. Mark Bristol, United States Navy, 
commanding the Aviation Service of the United States Navy, before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
Dec 3, 1914 (Hearings, p. 229).] 

Representative Browninxc. Captain, I wish you would tell us how the 
aircraft equipment of the various nations compare. 


Capt. BrisToL. At the beginning of this war our best information 
gave, approximately, France, 22 dirigibles and 1,400 aeroplanes ; Russia, 


18 dirigibles and 800 aeroplanes; Great Britain, 9 dirigibles and 400 
aeroplanes; Belgium, 2 dirigibles and 100 aeroplanes; Servia, 60 aero 
planes; Germany, 40 dirigibles and 1,000 aeroplanes; Austria, 8 dirigi 
bles and 400 aecreplanes; and the United States, 23 aeroplanes. 


=v 


[Extract from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Dec. 1, 1915.] 

There are now in the service 15 aeroplanes ard 15 aeronautic motors. 
By the first of the next year at least 15 now aeroplanes and a number of 
new motors will be delivered, etc. 

Brig. Gen. Scriven, the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, and his 
lieutenant, Col. Reber, testified before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives December 8, 1914, that 
the United States possessed then only 119 aviators, 21 acro- 
planes ; that an aeroplane costs from $2,000 to $2,400; that it re- 
quires fully a year te construct one; that European nations pos- 
sess and carried in their budget for 1914 for aircraft as follows: 





Aero- Dirigi- | Expendi- 

planes. bles. tures. 
POMOC. 05 kc csdcccesciccec. svesevbnesiddiovunticéado 500 11 | 12, 800, 000 
a 500 4 | 22,500, 000 
ROUGE CRUE 5 Sink ncedscdesciccsentewalpssesVedmnns 250 8} 1,080,000 
IE win idcins ccwidewsdtabdnncctupedbuddegdoumied 100 3} 3,000,000 
COSINE 0.0 «600 eo cw snenesewnbenmeidanknepseecsinn DO 20 | 45, 000, 000 
DE iccdsoks pene eeheusnmbedachties thedtee 150 800, 00D 


dirigibles, and spent 


The United States has 21 aeroplanes, no 
$250,000. 


LAND ALMOST ANY PLACE. 


{Extract from the testimony of Rear Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, 
United States Navy, commanding Atlantic Fleet, before the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, Dec. 9, 1914. 
(Hearings, p. 536.) ] 

Representative WITHERSPOON. How many unharbored places are there 
op the coast where they (the enemy) could land? 

Admiral FLETCHER. In smooth water and fine weather, they could 
land almost any place, as we did from the open sea at Santiago. 



























































































COULD BE DONE RIGHT NOW. 
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land 600,000 or 











OOO men on o 1 S s ft) al 
fExtract from the testimony of Brig. Gen. Wiiliam Crozier, Chief of of I thin} es 
* Ordnance, United States Army, before the Committee on Military | giements near home. ae wales won ' ; 
ffuirs ouse of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. Hearings, p. 73.) oy eee eae eee nares _ 
Affairs, House of Rey gS, Pp. ¢ right now, as far as thing we i 
Representative McKenzie. Do you think any power on earth can | cerned, within the time you mentiones 
Preparedness jf the great powers for ove di 
fExtract from statement of War College Division, General Staff Corps, United States Army, Sept )} 
Tonnage available of ships with | First expedition | S¢ exped , 
apacity over—_ using o0 per cent ising 75 per cent I 
| j ‘ of tonnage given ofton: given 
Fat Strength ; } tat i 
Nation. ofarmy. | i —— ae and 
| | ae crOne recre 
3,000 tons. | 2,000 tons. | 1,000 tons Men. Anima Men Anim with ae with i 
| } aes ~ ect i 
} | | a eee expe l 
“te ditior 
oan ——— —_ , | pi aa ——* —_ 
; ' | | 
} | i Days lays 
Austria-Hungary......-.-.-------- | 4,320, 000 762, 756 72, 000 14,000 | 108,000} 21,600 | ») , 40.4 178, OOM 
France.. Perrerrerrrre etree 5,000, 000 | .- | 1,705,931 | 160,931 32,186 | 243,295 48,279 | 8 0.0 404, 22 
Cl@rMAaNy.....-+- +--+ eee eee eee eee e ee eeeee 5, 000, 000 3,569,962 | 4,018,185 | 387, 000 $1, 270 440, 000 94. 600 | 15.8 0.8 R2 
Caen TI so i cascdcdcssiccesocccccosuce 695,000 | 13,000,000 | | + 170,000 90, 000 | 14.0 27.0} »” , 
0Oe ... - .. panie neienieneetasdewnseeberdcevesucel 2,600,000 |... 1,065, 321 | 91,000 13. 650 136. 000 475 12.3 . 0 s 
VAPAN. 0.2.0 eens eee eee eee eee cee e eee e cere eres : 2, 212, 000 1,013,985 | 95,745 24 416 142, 622 16. 628 22 41 ‘ 
PEGE. «oc ccccbccubceetesewesecscccessccces a 5, 000, 000 428,019 | 37,630 | 7,940 66, 444 11,918 2 40 
i ; 

Such landing is on the assumption that such expedition would ; before stated, adequacy 1s not reached until the Navy is strong enough 
not be opposed by our Navy—that is, in the event of the defeat | '° Met, 0m caual terms the navy of the strongest probable adversary 
of our Navy. In the event of such landing by France, Germany, | _——T GEorRGE DEW! 
or Great Britain the result is made known by our experience in | Tue Army 
the War of 1812. [Extract from the Report of the Secretary of War, Noy. 15, 1914 

Moral: The United States needs a large navy, complete in all | sce ae purpose of information the following table is presented 
oe y > showing the area, population, and military resources on a peace and 
its parts. (Murray.) war footing of other nations in comparison with ours: 

THE ENEMY COULD LAND. 
Land forces of various countri 
A LETTER FROM ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, UNITED STATES NAVY | 
OFFICE OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE NAVY, i | I 
Washington, December 10, 1915. Area Popul Peace sined 
Hon. A. P, GARDNER, | tion rengt war 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. corre 

Dear Mr. Garpner: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of December 9 asking me to write you setting forth my views on the | 
question of the possibility of large hostile forces landing on our coast, | “®™many. 208,830 | 64,903, 423 620,000 | 4.000, 000 
and inviting my attention to an article by Eric Fisher Wood, which | France........ | — 207,054 | 38,961,945 | 560,000 | 3,000,000 
appeared in the Century last month, | Russia -° 8, 647,657 | 160,095, 200 | 1, 200,000 | 4,500, 000 

The part of the Atlantic coast mentioned in Mr. Wood's article ex- | Tat Britain and colonies. .. 11,467, 294 | 396,294,752 | 254,500 | 1 S00, 000 
tends from Eastport, Me., to Cape Henry, Va., and in this area we have | —_ . teteeees } 110,550 | 32,475,253 | 275,000 | 1, 200, 00 
permanent defenses on the Penobscot and Kennebec Rivers at Port- | See sevesecereseeee] 261,085 | 40, 418, 596 60, 000 | 2,000, 000 
and, Portsmouth, Boston, and New Bedford Harbors; at Narragansett | ;®P@" tt eteereeserereceees } _ 147,655 | 53,875,390 230, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
Bay; at the eastern entrance to Long Island Sound; at the entrance to Turkey . . conse 1,186,874 | 35, 764, 87¢ 420,000 | 1, 200, 000 
New York Harbor; on the Delaware River; at Baltimore; on the upper | gP%?-- ooeee 194,783 | 19, 503, 008 115, 000 1), OOF 
Potomac River, and at Hampton Roads. Of these defenses only those | SORTER . . . ss a or zp cana Oar Ra, OOO on 
at Portland, Narragansett Bay, entrance to Long Island Sound, and | S¥ede" 172,876 | 5, 476, 44 00 100, 080 
the entrance to New York protect the coast, the others,are solely | on . i 7,074, 910 42,000 | 180, 00 
harber defenses. ~ | United States (including Philip- ; 7 

It is true that a large hostile force can land on the open coast wher- pine Scouts)... 020,759 | 98, (51, 524 
ever the transports can get within reasonable distance of the shore, | — > 
and especially so where their landing is covered by the gunfire of the \ Bestudtio native 
naval escort, even though the landing be opposed by troops; the most Fuchoedine’ Ormanionn iiitie’ and P 
recent example of this is the landing of the allied troops on the | * incinding Organined Miitis and Philips 
Gallipoli Peninsula. We have similar examples in our own history, — 
as the landing of Scott’s army near Vera Cruz, the landings near | Strength of United States Army Jun I 
mtn! Fisher, and the landing of Shafter’s army on the south coast of Pp. 6, 16, 32, Report of Chief of Staff, U. S. A 

uba, - 

From Eastport, Me., to Cape Henry, Va., there are but very few | 
places where large ships can not approach with safety to within 2 | Er 
miles of the coast, and the extent of this shore line that is too precipt- | : 
tous or too ragged to make a landing impracticable is small. The only | 
force that can prevent such a landing is a Navy of our own strong | 
enough to prevent such an expedition from reaching our coast. | Regular Army... ‘ 7 " 

In saying that a hostile expedition can land upon our coast at will, | Philippine Scot ‘ 
outside the range of our coast-defense guns, I mean that it is physically | Reserve Army... .... 
possible, and with no very great difficulty. I do not mean that such a | Organized Militia (National Guard } 8,705 | 12 
force could accomplish its object by landing anywhere on our coast. | 
No commander would desire to have his force isolated on the peninsu- | 
las of Maine nor on the sand dunes of New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- | —— ~~ ~~-___ . 
land, or Virginia, with inland waters between them and the mainland. 1 Including 8.381 enlisted men of the Hospital and Quar 
‘hey will prefer to land where there are railroads and good roads | rr sae aati A 
leading to their objective, which would probably be one of our large | Thomas Jefferson conducted the first years of 
cities. Such places are numerous along the coast of Massachusetts, | tration on the principle that it was possible to a ! 
both shores of Massachusetts Bay, the eastern end and south shore of a ict bv 1 , are . 

Long Island, and in the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. conflict ry use of embargoes and commercial w fare ) 

A landing place sheltered from the force of the sea would greatly | 4M experience silmilar to that now confronting the United 
facilitate the disembarkation of a hostile force, but is not a vital neces- | with the allies with reference to shipping a @ r 1 fo 
sity ; such sheltered places are too numerous to name, but among them | products of the United States ee era a 
are Frenchmans Bay, Penobscot Bay, Blue Hill Bay, Sheepscott River products ot t 1e nited States to neutral coun Jeff 
Casco Bay, in Maine; Rockport, Gloucester, Salem, Plymouth, Prov- reversed his policy, the only one he ever lived to re 
inceton, Vineyard Sound, and Buzzards Bay, in Massachusetts; Fort | the closing years of his administration increase \ 

Pond Bay, and then to the southward Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. | hat at tl Le 1 of the decade - in 1R11 a } 
Only the Navy can prevent landings at those places, and that Navy | . mae at i cae ee tee Coc, & 1510, we ha . ; 
must be strong enough to defeat the enemy; and should we have such | Mobile army in proportion to population that ever « 

a Navy the enemy would not attempt an invasion as long as it re- | the history of the Government. We then had for ev 10 
mained in existence. } am esr : ; eee eg. 

Our main defense and protection from invasion must therefore al- people 1.378 soldiers, while the greatest we ever had 
ways rest with the Navy, which must ever remain our first and best | Other decade was in 1570, which is 0.963. In 1910 
line of defense, This defense, unless adequate, is impotent; and, as | 0.825. 
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Jefferson so fully reversed himself in the matter of policy | 


that he submitted to Congress practically the present plan of 
preparedness. After he retired from the Presidency and had 
no other desire, political or otherwise, except to give the best 
aivice to his country, having witnessed the defeat on land of 
more than one-half million volunteers by 67,000 British regu- 
lars, he advocated universal military training in the schools as 


the safest and surest preparedness, and he thus expressed him- | 


self to Jumes Monroe: 


It proves more forcibly the necessity of obliging every citizen to be a 
soldier, This was the case with the Greeks and Romans, and must be ' 
War. 
I. ss sone ons kubdhiaieeddukdens dibestehotetinnebotdedskelasaeenewakenne 
SEs ++ 5:0 0 n ee ebneesnseniadndaen ese dbn even seeentahsba bai desteunasetehe napus eantacae 
COI cs cos cincetinccaendedswasvatenssansécdenecech dsp shunts renseuanetatinebepestaukeeun 
II 0 ns: sa: tetncnsneniintianetieatinnsintiimsinn aceniinininiinti sien ntainintainmininn htt adipinanaintianntiininte 
Ila ctu cpadhétentdad eae ectinbah vabhed eed saheetih ens ebkcndhiahusdeenehende 
i a ile area Siti ha a eas ed ed 
RN «nbs ccitele 2 st ngieh Geert ind +b deeeipaialin we tie RA km UMN cigsin idbaaas hah wk nee 
ND nin dncinnnnnsnucvitnenhovedioniithat4sttartbhndne thhedns sang bsekeen bails 
DEL dp ivicnhecdcdhudAnbhwace meneame Ji saN ENED eh 6b teh N i meeedsswan sbebmnekhee 
SERED on:ene on ccgny sno 00s Gm henenssnees cheeen2 606 ebabbeest OeESSESNS02 SSS EseSES 
T Bo geskdndh bth daweepaBnedibendysbeedihn ss dademed tapheatipatestanenuaen 
1A 


Total Regulars 
Total militia and volunteers 


aan “me 562,511 
EM “ 3, 691, 491 
(irand totai for all wars ad 4, 254, 002 
The tetal cost of war and war preparedness since 
1790 is ae acai nmmcccmee OS, ABT, O70, OSE. 54 
The tetal cost of military preparedness in time of 
peace or in the preparation for war not actually 
existing . sient cacti edited otiinimaans . $8, 002, 864, 596. 61 
The total cost of pensiens (as disclosed by the mili 
tary records of the Government) is__- ~~ __. $4, 728, 957, 370. 94 


AMMUNITION SHORTAGE, MOVABLE GUNS. 


iixtract from the testimony of Brig. Gen. William Crozier before Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. 
Hearings, p. 76.] 


‘The total number ef rounds of such [field artillery] ammunition on 
hand and under manufacture is 967,500, of which 451,000 have been 
completed.” 

Nor European reports have mentioned that as many as 1,000 
rounds of fleld-artiiery ammunition are sometimes fired in a single 
day by a single gun The Chief of Staff, United States Army, in his 
annual report, November 15, 1914, stated that as an accumulation in 
anticipation of war we need 11,790,850 rounds of fleld-artillery ammunit- 
thon 


A. P. G, 


SHORTAGE OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 


{Extract from table presented by Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance, United States Army, before Committee on Military Affairs, 
Liouse of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. Hearings, p. 76.) 


Total batteries field artillery moumetet, 17s.” 

Nov As each battery consists of 4 guns, this means that we have 
only 704 field guns completed. The Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
in his annual report, November 15, 1914, stated that as an accumulation 
in anticipation of war we need 2,834 field guns (exclusive of giant 
wu }. 


COAST FORTIFICATIONS, 
AMMUNITION SHORTAGE (SEACOAST GUNS). 


iixtract from the report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
1914.) 


There a serious deficiency, however, in ammunition for these coast 
defens the supply which the department has been attempting to main- 
tain being on the oasis of approximately an hour's full and active 
operation of the guns in the United States proper and a two hours* full 
nud active operation of the guns in ever-sea fortifications. According 

the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, the amount of ammunition 


} 


ow available and provided for by apprepriations is equal to about 73 


NGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





that of every free State. We must train and classify the whole of ou 
male citizens and make military instruction a regular part of collegiat: 
education We can never be safe until this is done. 


CITIZEN SOLDIERY, 


The greatest proof of the expense attending a lack of pr 
paredness is shown in the following table, explaining om 


heavy pension roll, due to our making breastworks of raw re 
cruits until we could train an army. The following table will 





























show the number of troops on both sides, the cost to us, and 
the pensions in all our wars, beginning with the Revolution: 
Militia, 
} Regulars. | Volun- Opponents. Cost. } Pensions 
| teers, ete. | 
| 
> ileal sc ci eect teat Se 
anon’ | 231,771 | 164,087 1150,605 | — $350,000,000.00 | $70,000, 000. 0» 
steele 56, 032 471,622 r¢ ”) 86, 627,009.14 | 45, 950, 546, s 
alana 600 | 43,921 2,000 Unestimated. |........... 
acme | 11,000 | 5,911 11,000 BE I Boicntnieniinws 
nde 1,341 4,638 $00 to 1,000 | 5, 446, 034. 88 |.. 
ceil j 12,539 48, 152 1, 200 to 2, 000 69, 751, 611. 50 |. a 
Cee 31,024 73, 532 1 46,000 58, 500, 208, 38 | 3, 102. 18 
napa 67,000 | 2, 606,341 14,000,000 | 5,371, 070, 778. 28 4, 4: , 496, 00 
paidee 58, 688 223, 235 228, 160 SUPE, BEE 9E Eo c5enccn: 
wie 76, 416 50, 052 Unestimated. 170, 326,586.11 | 46,092,740. 4 
porneiaresremantiirennenaentie — ep osereneeeereeme 
ee 562, 511 | 3, 691, 491 1, 297,605 | 47,365, 106, 267.00 |4, 729, 957, 370. 00 
} 
~ = = = a ae a ta ateicett inate’ ob 
bout. 


[Extract from the report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
Oct. 15, 1915, p. 23.) 


The fuli effectiveness of the existing seacoast armament can not 
be attained under present conditions because of the shortages in the 
supply of the essential accessories, such as ammunition, searchlights, 
and fire control. Of the latter deficiencies that of ammunition is the 
most serious, and the tetal supply on hand is only about three-fourths 
of the so-called one hour’s allowance. That allowance is deemed 
wholly inadequate, and no material measure of relief will be afforded 
unless future appropriations for ammunition are greatly in excess 
ot the annual appropriations for that purpose that have been made 
heretofere. 

The completion of the submarine-mine matériel required for the 
mine defenses is another urgent need. This matériel should be main 
tained at all times in a state of preparedness for immediate service, 
as naval attacks upon our seacoast cities may occur coincidently with, 
or even may precede, a formal declaration of war. 


EXPOSURE OF OUR SEACOAST CITIES. 

{Extracts from the testimony of Brig. Gen. E. M. Weaver, United States 
Army, Chief of Coast Artillery, before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Llouse of Representatives, Jan. 19, 1916 (Hearings, 
pp. 42 and 68).] 

Gen. WEAVER. I am going this afterneon before the Fortifications Com 
mittee te urge additional fortifications, the necessity of which has been 
brought about by the evolution of naval attack. These new fortifications 
include those at Cape Henry, Reckaway Beach, San Francisco, and on: 
or two ether places. 

Gen. WEAVER. When we mounted guns at Fort Hamilton and Fort 
Wadsworth and at Sandy Hook it was not thought that ships could 
stand outsifie of Reckaway Beach and fire over the whele width of 
Long Island and Lreoklyn and reach New York City. There were 1: 
guns mounted that could do that at that time. Now there are. A ship 
could do that and be beyond the range of any gun we have mounte«!. 


{Extract from the testimony of Lieut. Col. William G. Haan, Coast 
Artillery, United States Army, before Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, Jan. 28, 1916.) 

Lieut. Col. HAAN. I reported officially that there are points in Boston 
Harbor where an enemy's ship can lie now and destroy the Boston Navy 
Yard, the statehouse, the Fore River yee and the business part 
of Boston without our being able to reach him with our short-range guns. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY UNFORTIFIED. 


{Extract from the report of the a Coast Defense Board, Feb. 1, 
| 06. 

Commercially and strategically, Chesapeake Bay is to-day, as it al 
| ways has been, of the very first importance. With the entrance, as it 
is now, unfortified, a hostile fleet, should it gain contro! of the sea, can 
| establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, a base on its 
shores, pass in and out at pleasure, have aeeess to large quantities of 
valuable supplies of all kinds, and paralyze the great trunk railway lines 

















‘r cent of this requirement for the guns and 50 per cent for the | crossing the head of the bay. (The above was written 11 years ago 
tars ‘The entrance to Chesapeake Bay is still unfertified. A. P. G.) 
Guns now mounted or being mounted, afier eliminating batteries declared obsolete by the War Department Board of Review (Report of Chief of Coast Artillery, p. 5). 
——— aes ar: 7 a nee = j = = Nance reece eee - 
| 16-inch. | 14-inch. | 12-inch. 10-inch. | S-inch. 6-inch. 5-inch. | «.7-inen, 4-inch. 3-inch. | Mortars 
i } | | 
; ao Lk , = | | 
\ ‘ r which manning bodies are now provided no daniedl 7] 75 67 | 20 104 li 5 2 64 | 280 
Number for which manning bodies are not provided. . . 1} 17 36 64 29 102 41 26 2 212 | 128 
Ss ——e : esti tiaenindltiesnttnatiaactimaal ied eternal eae citeatenantaa ania i . 
rota 1} 24 i 


ll | 131 49 ; 206 | 52 31 | 4 | 








PD RRO ee 


Poke 






liminating obsolete 


vattcrices). 


38S 


1,270 


The above table, as well as the table following, is given on the 


authority of Assistant Secretary of War Breckinridge. 


It will 


he observed that on the continent of the United States, with the 


exception of four guns, all the other 


are 12 inches and less. 


Coast Artillery companics sent from United States, those to b: 
near future, those required 


the 
Regulars. 











guns at our fortifications 
These 12-inch guns have a range just 4 


miles short of the larger type of the German guns and of the 
Queen Elizabeth type of the British Navy. 
nations could learn the range of these guns, draw up to within 
one-fourth mile, and fire over the head of our fortifications into 
our cities and markets to a distance of 
shot fail one-fourth mile in front of them. 
these guns may be changed and by raising the muzzle so that 
ithe range will extend this 4 miles, at a loss, of course, of the 
striking power of the shot; and many \elieve this should be done 
to make our coast fortifications worth anything, and in addition 
every third or fourth gun replaced with a 16 or 17 inch gun, 
which requires 12 months in making. 

The next table will show the conditions at the 
fortifications and the shortage of Regulars and militia to be 52 
per cent of the necessary number, there being 39 coast fortifica- 
tions unmanned, with no command about the fortifications or 
other control except their caretakers. 
capture by a foreign enemy and our own guns turned upon us: 


Therefore these two 


23 


3} miles and watch our 


The carriages of 


various coast 


Thus they are exposed to 


sent in 
in United States, and shortage of 











| | Per cont 
‘ Com- } of short 
| Com- oe Com- panies Shortage! age to 
; panies = be. | panies required | in number 
sent ant remain- | for mines} United | required 
front from- ing and one-| States. | under 50 
| cna half guns. } per cent 
i | plan 
eS peel aee > a | 
| ee Car ee 
WER cchteneveewt 2 3 9 | 15 6! 40 
Portsmouth. ........ ee dais re 1} 3} 2 67 
Destdh. .<..-.secs20. Soe } 4 | 8 17 9 | 53 
Narragansett Bay...'.......... 2 3) 12 6 | 50 
OGY FON owtssndbancoecss con = at 1 2 | i} 0 
Long Island Sound..|.......... 3 10 14 } 4} 29 
Eastern New York. .| 2 3 3 7} 4} 57 
Southern New York.| 1 1 7} 12 5 | 42 
My Healt... .-0. i 1 5 | 9} 4 | 44 
laware. a 7 Re 2} 7 5 | 71 
Bait ad esécsccet | O i<- na 2 } 5 | 3 | 60 
With sb. de { 5 |-.--- ba 1} ‘| 3 | 75 
Chesapeake Bay..... Joon. “J 4 6 | 9 3} 3 
Cape Fedr...........1...... a 1 1| 3 | 2 | 67 
f er | 2 1 2 6 | 4} 87 
; Savannah... ......0- 1 1 2 | 4 2) 50 
K EE ee er 1) 5 4} 80 
PORNO tred-ereirinaien Petes 1| j 3 | 75 
PERBRCONS. 5. coccees ‘ ea 2 3 | 3 2} 40 
Mobile Weise, a 1| 3 2 | 67 
: 4 l llesidielatias | i 3 2 67 
‘ ston.... A 1} 1 5 4 x 
iz ~ 2 | 4 | 2 | 50 
ae sep en a 4} 4 | 100 
c 5 |. .| 17 | 18 1 | 7 
umbia River. ....| Oi s.sceces. 3 7 4 | 6 
Puget Sound. ..... iietuc< ash « ‘ 13 | 19 | 6 | 32 
aie cl saliiaeeianaaacilaieiteiniiaes Miaiiadeterinenle tied sidaek iacaiieiaiin 
Total. .. 34 27 109 | 206 | 2 47 
| | 
a Per cent. 
TS toons eenls raed masteaegintbnesanabnenean 47 


Shortage of militia. 


Yotal shortage 





- 
| 
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mg Island 





Brand ywins 
Guilford Courth 
Burwells Ferry, Va 
Williamsburg, Va 
Indian village 

Wayne, Ind 


near ] 













Darke C« hio od 
Frenchtown and Raisin | 
River, Mich | 
Sacketts Harber, N. Y. oul 
h Creek, N. ¥ Saad 
tlers Fields, Canada . ..! 
Buffalo, Lewis- | 
ther towns in | 
n New York | 
New 0 [ 
I AKO VU KOK xt 
Bull! i, Va 
4 
= 
Morristown, N.J.. ! 
| 
Pompton, N.J.......-- -| 
Lancaster, Pa....... | 
On the in ! 
Ohio. to 1 M 
Detroit, M 
ort Har 
Wabash 
{ { the } 
| 
Battle of Queenstown, Onta 


rio. 


En route from Plattsbur 
Y., to Canad 


Fort Strother, F! 


r 


tetreat to Buffa 
er the eva 
George. 

Withlacooche Ri 


Charlestown, W. Va 


Apropos of this table 
report for 1914: 

From the foregoing it 
strength of the regular C« 
10.988 enlisted men of 
under the adonted r t 


I } Fort | 


the Chief of ¢ t Art 





wi ‘ e¢ 
mast Arti r ce 
trengtn reg i 
1 ) 
I 
I 
ti ra? ay 7 
At Pars rigad 
Se R es of Pa 7 
| Sulliva livision 
| Ma | Nort rolina Mi ’ 
Maryland Regim 
ADI | Virginia Militia 
AD Do 
oO 22, 179 Gen, Harmar Miami ext 
| 
No 4.1791 | Gen ir t 
Jan 18-22, 1 Gen. W 
1813 i 
May 29,1813 | Gen ywn’s New 
N Vv 1-2 1s] i [en H i 
Nov. 11,1813 | Gen. Wi } 
Dec. 30,1813 | Gen. McClure’s N ) 
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D 1837 | Missou: 
| Gen. Za Taylor 
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] S rt! i Ntates Got iment bu re a-to furnish 
tl iitia to.its servic 
ts ‘ Date. Cause onl reason for refusal 
M Stron \ 1 Denied the right of the President or 
Congress to determine when sach 
exigei t@s irtse 1 t >rTr ulre the 
militm to be called out nd chained 
that «this right is vested in the 
commanders in chief of the militia | 
of the several States.’ 
( ! lo Substantially the same contention 
us the above 
\ Chi N », Isl Declared that “the mitt strength 
and resources of the State must be 
reserved for its own defense and 
protection exclusively.’’ 
’ do ‘ IS14 | Refused to permit the militia to sup 
port Gen. Macomb in repelling 
11,000 British veterans, under (ren, 
| Sir George Prevost, who had then 
invaded northern New York. 
V irginia.. Letcher Apr. 16,1861 
North Carolina.| Ellis... Apr. 15, 1861 
Kentrck Magofiin ae bie 
l'erene ry Harri Apr. 17,1861 Rebellion 
Missouri Jackson a Apr. 22, S61 
Arkansa Rector ! i”: 


| 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


On November 27, 1914, the actual strength of the Medical 
Departinent was 

Medical Corps (exclusive of 20 vacancies) pdpeadeennt 424 

Dental Corps : 67 
Medical Reserve Corps, active actin a a7 
Medical Reserve Corps, inactive pala * . 1,249 

—— 1,346 

‘ontract surgeons ioe ens te adeaser ake eee Sata 15 

Total i dat dh lettin dae dear taeadkaa a 


Hle also stated that there were only 19 motor ambulances ; 
that in time of war it would take “ perhaps six or eight months ” 
to aecumulate the medical supplies needed; and that, owing to 
their being In units, as well as prepared and specially adapted 
for field service, they cun not be bought in open market, “* but 
must of necessity be manufactured.” 


FIELD ARTILLERY, 

According to the latest authoritative statistics obtainable, in 
1913 Russia had 6,000 field guns, Germany about 5,000, and 
Irance 4,800, and in nearly all the European armies the num- 
ber of guns per 1,000 infantrymen is at least 5, and often 6 or 
more, On December & 1914, according to the testimony of 
Brig. Gen. Crozier, the Chief of Ordnance, the United States 
possessed only 658 three-inch fleldpieces, The minimum estimate 
of what would be needed has been placed at 323 batteries of 4 
guns each, a total of 1,292 guns, while the maximum estimate, 
made by the late Chief of Staff, was 2,834, which is undoubtedly 
what would be required in a war against a great power. On 
December 23, 1914, the Secretary of War acknowledged that we 
had only 634 completed modern field guns and howitzers alto- 
gether. The United States has nothing larger in ealiber than 
the 6-inch howitzer, and only 40 of those either in existence or 
appropriated for, 


FIELD ARTILLERY AMMUNITION, 


Disregarding the other fieldpieces possessed by the American 
Army and assuming that the five hundred and _ sixty-eight 
3-inch guns were alone supplied with 1,856 rounds each, the 
number required would be no less than 1,054,208; yet the Chief 
ot Ordnance confessed on December 8, 1914, that all the United 
States then had “ was about 580,000 rounds for the Field Artil- 
jery, for the guns of all different calibers.” He also acknowl- 
edged that he had received trustworthy information of one 
battery in the present European war which had fired “ 2,400 
rouhds for each gun in four days.” 

If the 634 field guns of all calibers which the United States 
possessed in 1914 fired only 915 times each, they would more 
ihan exhaust the present reserve supply of Field Artillery 
nmmunition, amounting to 580,000 rounds, and it is a con- 
servative estimate that two days of such firing as is a com- 
mon occurrence in the battles of the present time would suffice 
to consume the entire amount now on hand. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CERTAIN WAR MATERIEL. 


We Arericans are prone to be boasting that, regardless of 
what might happen in the shape of a coalition against us, the 
United States could not be materially affected. It may, there- 
fore, afford something of a shock to our pride to discover that 
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ee 


manufacture of war matériel and powder would be 
cidedly hampered if it should become impossible to import « 
tuin ingredients, such as ferromanganese, ferronickel, the op 
cal glass for field and telescopes, nickel, nitrate « 
sodium, tungsten, and wolfram ore—the bulk, if not the tot 
supply, of which is imported from «abroad. 

In the making of steel the alloy upon which our steel man 
facturers are most dependent ferromanganese, which hi: 
heretofore been largely imported from India. At the prese 


glasses 


is 


; time this source of supply has been supplanted from Braz 


but the mines of this hitter country are as yet comparative 
undeveloped. Should this source be shut off, our manufacture 
would be reduced to making ferromanganese out of Americ: 
ore, With the result that the manganese content would be low: 
than in the case of Indian and Brazilian ore, and the st: 
could only be produced with distinct trouble and inconvenien 
to say nothing of the increased cost. 

In the matter of powder the situation would be much mov 
serious. From Chile is derived almost all our supply of sodium 
nitrate, from which nitric acid is made, and the latter is esse: 
tial in the manufacture of guncotton, which in turn is the pri: 
cipal ingredient of smokeless powder. The extraction of nitrat 
from the atmosphere is net only scientifically but commercially 
practicable and is in general operation in Germany. In th 
United States not more than one sueh plant exists. From abroa: 
has hitherto come the bulk of our carbolie acid, out of whieh is 
made picric acid, one of our most powerful explosives. (Huid 
koper, Military Unpreparedness of the United States, pp, 520 
521.) 

A fair instance of the deficiencies in the matter of war mat: 
riel is to be found in a tabulated statement prepared by the 
Chief of Ordnance on January 20, 1915, and transmitted to tli 
President six days later by the Secretary of War. It is basc 
upon the conservative estimate of the Greble Board, which w:.« 
appointed on February 20, 1911, “ to consider questions concer! 
ing the types of field guns and ammunition supply therefor,” am 
summarized as follows: 


| 
|} Tobeon 
; hand at the 


i break of | 
, outbreak Of) 4 tually on 








war, a3 
) estimated handor | 
| by the under | 
{ Tables of mauufae- | Short 
’ ture 
| Organiza- alee 
| tion and — 1, 
| by the rae 
{ Greble j 
Board, } 
ip Ore ae Le 
=o ta 
Rounds of rifle ball cartridges, Model 1906...) 513,130,640 | 231, 186,596 | 282, 244,/ 
Number of Field Artillery guns and howitzers.) 1, 292 | 743 
Rounds of Fie‘d Artillery ammunition. ..... 1,713, 240 224,007 1,489, 1 
Sets of Artillery harmess..................... 21,104 9, 808 11,2 
In addition to the shortage of horse equipment for Viel 
Artillery troops, there is a complete deficiency of horse equi) 
y ‘ l 


ment required for other branches of the Volunteer service i 
ease of emergency, such as staff departments, mounted dete! 
ments, mounted Engineers, mounted Signal Corps troops, a: 
Hospital Corps troops accompanying mounted detachments. 

On December 4, 1914, the Quartermaster General stated to (lu 
House Committee on Military Affairs that in the princip: 
Army depots, located at Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Fra: 
cisco, there existed a sufficient supply of clothing and shoes to 
“equip more than 100,000 men and maintain this equipment fo 
from four to six months”; that, on the assumption that tly 
clothing, shoes, ete., were of the correct sizes, 150,000 to 175,000 
men could be fitted out; that the plant at Philadelphia w: 
‘apable of manufacturing a thousand garments per diem. 


SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION, 


The reserve supply of small-arms ammunition in December, 
1914, was only 195,000,000 rounds. Our Field Service Regu- 
lations prescribe 1,360 rounds for each infantryman—that is, 
100 in his belt, 120 in the combat train which goes with the 
troops, 120 in the ammunition train which follows behind the 
supply trains, 340 rounds in the advance depot from which it 
can be sent forward to the troops, and 680 in the depot at the 
base of supplies. In other words, 195,000,000 would not be suili 
clent to supply an army of 145,522 infantrymen with 1,560 
rounds each. The 1,360 rounds prescribed for American iti- 
fantrymen would, in all probability, be exhausted in four days’ 
fighting —-(Huidekoper, Military Vreparedness of the United 
States, pp. 478-9.) 
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The n umber of remo t A < noss ’ ?} t 1 } 
\ tes is limit a » 1 f 
\ - Fort Reno, Ok: | Mont 

f animals re ved y ? v 

tne 30, 1914, V s 1838 I 

ht 
a 
arine 
iy sitips 
Fuel-oil s 
Re PD. cabcacctsantene 
FOGEE. ccnenqecece ccs 
For completion of ships pre 1. 
PUL, ccctemsemesvcansocedcces 
\ ition. ececccaceccoscececesese 
Reserve of munitions...............- 
Grand total. 

Grand total for five years, £502,482,214. 

If this program is carried out, accepting t Ge Board 
estimates of survival for present vessels, the Navy \ be com 
posed of the following vessels, built or building, in 1 i 

tleships, first line 27 
Battle ruisers_— . ctnaip i - - t 
Battleships, second line iad satiate 235 
Armored cruisers —_- acs ibaa l\ 
Scout cruisers. — - 1 
Cruisers, first class... iaisiailisiieipali ei 
Cruisers, second class aimmnein : 
Cruisers, third class_.—- jods cnaininineda 1 
Destroyer saben mares . I 
Fleet submarines._..........- . - § 
Coast submarines_.___ saiiadipadncchsdaaaeil 7 " 15% 
ES ee . ‘ t 
Gunboat es pnecnineets 2 
Supply ships... . ae _ j 
Fuel ship nde ie 5 eed 15 
Transports sel di haath . 4 $ 
Tenders to torpedo vessels a ‘ 
Special types _.-- ‘ eee & 
Ammunition ships. _. s 2 

Ships of the present flect remaining serviceable i 
Dreadnaughts, first line : i7 
Predreadnaughts, secend line 13 
Superanpuated predreadnaughts, third line . 9 
Battle ernisers. ha 0 
Seouts 2 ae een 21 
Destroyers. = — ys 
Fleet submarines ‘ > 
Coast submarines... _~— iitrialtStestasinniciatniibnence sian %2 
Fuel ships, coal = ‘ a : ; 10 
Fuel ships, oil oie o 
Repair ships = es i 2 
Supply ships a es - e i t 
rransperts cee oan 4 
SOE. GM Ce ee 1 
Mime ships oS i ‘ - * 
Destroyer tenders ____ a 2 
Fleet submarine tender___.._______ iaslbiationiiaetie 1 
Ammunition ships_........ é 7 ae 0 
Harbor-defense monitors icudinimebal aie 6 
Harberslefense battleships_____ oe aaitieain wa 3 
Cunboeats Loiies dt as = es sacle alte thors adit a2 
tiver gunboats , ae iia es 2 
APPENDIX D. 
INCREASE OF NAVY SINC 

Rtatement of the totals of the appropriations carried by the naval acts 

from 1903 to 1915, showing separatciy the amounts for “ Increase of 


the Navy,” and showing the number and types of vessela authorized 


hy these acte, 


———_-- - acancestettcame 
, . . onnt for in- 
Year | Appropriation. | Amount for in 


crease Navy. 


a ...--| $97, 505, 140.94 | $32,176, 860.00 


ME hibe soso ca camwe 100, 334), 679. 94 42, 255, 833. 00 
| ee ..| 102, 091, 670. 27 33, 475, 829. OO 


Mes ccscamese .-| 98,958, 507.50 | 23, 713,915. 00 


ides anccen is -| 122, 663, 885.47 | 30, 307, 962. 00 | 


Pie sc ~o«~--0) 136, 935, 199. 05 38, 519, 595. 00 


| 


\ 
} 
} 
} 
j 





2colliers. 
2 tugs. 

4 submarines. 

2 first-class battleships 
1 first-class battleship. 


3 torpedo-boat destroyers. 


& submarines. 
1 first-class battleship. 


2 worpedo-boat destroyers. 


2 first-class battleships. 
5 collier 


10 torpedo-boat destroyers 
5 suomarines. 


2 first-class | stileshi; Ss. 

1 collier. 

8 destroyers (3 subsurface 
4 submarines 


Eas 


wTODEAZAUAD 
svc 


4. 





Hawaii 


Cavite 


Olongap 


Port Koy 


K ey 


Guant 
San J 


Guam 


anani 


dali 


Tutuila... 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


140 ' 
144,58 
i 149 
In 
NA i 
NAVY 
NAVAI 
TAV 


RECOR 



































































































































































































































Nav val ‘Ac adem y ) 


nav il hospital 


seo 


Pree 


3 | Fuel ship 





APPEN 


STATIONS 


LLANEOUS. 


on the Navy list 


lype. 
Submarine........ 
.do yy ec 
.do. eceese 
ee ere 
eer TO ts: actos onan 
SE nieenhiaans 
Fuel s BED. odovenes 
Tue isk sata sala hitinds 
cain hte onli 
| U nserviceable 

Sn hats cuatewae 
Peet GN. . c0<aes 
_onnD + onbaens 
RE re 
OE ce sieucesens 
TUE. vévneceevecans 
Destrover........- 
Monitor nseeee 
Gamhaas és. « ccikakk 

rug. om 
* RES SE 
Fuel ship. ........ 


Battleship. 
..do 


Destroyer 


7 | Subm arine 


Os Sukccnsbed ; 


° do 
Torpedo boat 
do 
Destroyer 
...do 
| Special type 


forpedo boat. .... 


Destroyer 
‘ do. 
do 
lorpedo boat 
Cruiser. 


Tor edo boat oe ue 


i Cruiser. 
Unservice ible. 
Cruiser. 


Transport 
Destroyer 


+ Battleship 


Gunboat 


C ruiser 


| Fuel ship. . agate 


Tender... .<...0<0<. 


| Gunboat.......... 


Supply ship....... 


seg boeeansesseen 


I a tice nia j 
Cruiser (armored) .! 
# | Cruiser... 


> in naval cstablishments—Continned. 
Date of 


ment 


' 


$173, 657. 
173, 364. ¢ 
173, 671 

73, 288. 

171, S43. 
171, 431.3 
175, 000. 
40, 000. 
75,000 
55, 185. 
55, OOO. 
267, 657. 
4,077,010 
1, 207, 644 
118,000 
19, 000. 
655, 460. 56 

1,951, 868. 17 

278, 131.5 

4,510 
125, 666. 6 
218, 992.5 
6, 651, 838.3 
8,376, 917. 92 
780, 237.! 
200), 957. 
187, 9&2. 3: 
185, 077. 
166, 065 

Ps) 
303, 900 
778, 124.55 

1, 554, 483. 4 
165, 752. 26 

3, 389. 1 

669, 396 

521. ¢ 
165, S04 

1, 629, 956. 
182, 105. 
700, 000, 

, 708, 

3, 944, 820. 
215, 000. 
550, 000. 
679, 718. 7 

, 355. 3 

253, 119.8 

299, 833. 

300, 331. 

299, O78. 4 

344, 142. 36 

175, 194. 

405, 239. ¢ 
18, 000, 


510, STS. 13 | 
340, 900. 
A7, 234. 
1, 378, 445. 7: 
1, 766, 293. 5: 
1, 372, 093. 
1, 150, 000. 

82, 500. 
2, 023, 326. § 
1, 098, 320, 3: 
4, 831, O41: 
3,461, 960, 26 | 


i 


— 





= bo 





196, 059, 926 


| June 30, 1915. 
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Vessels on the Navy list June 30, 115—° ontinued, 


i 
' 


; Date of first 
Vessel. commission 
or purchase. 


| 
‘oncord . .. -| Feb. 
‘onnecticut....| Sept. 2 
‘onstitution....| 1797... 
‘onstellation. ..| 1797 
‘onyngheam....) 1914 


Culgoa.. cost eee 

Cumberland....! 1904. 

Cummings..... Sept. 19, 1913 |D 

CNS crac sl caeshesakecteetoasee 

CFG ss 0 scsche cceee 

Se oe ee Nov. 

ee Cons oil | Nov. 

pt OE le .do 

PR act devekues | Sept. 

Deigne.. :.....- | June 16, 2800 | 

eR | Nov. 

Decatur. ....... | May 1 

Delaware....... | Apr. 

De Long....... | Nov. 27 

Denver......... | May 

Des Moines..... | Mar. 

gt aE ' Apr. 

Dolphin........ Dec. 

Don Juan De} Apr. 11 
Austria. | 

Dorothea....... | June 

Downes........ ere 

Drayton....... ; Oct. 

Dubuque. ......) June 

Duncan....... | Aug. < 


Swati sw ed Feb. 

E-2... 0s cccace 
PGS oe'seces 0 Mar 

Elcano 







Fanning........ | June 2 
Farragut....... | Mar. 3 2’ 
Florida......... | July 

eee | Oct. 

POEL was sos gud Aug. 
Fortune........ 

ere | July 
Franklin....... | 

ky eee a 

od. ccevcin ee ee 

SN oa conn oi clbhetedcaqehde aan 
DP Ridivnerinsakslabuates tenes saeenes ae 
i canecat ato Jan. 

Galveston... ... Feb 

General Alava, |....-........ 


Quiros, and | 
Villalobos, | 
General Aldya..| Mar. 


Georgia......... July 2 
Glacier. ........ | July 
Gloucester. ..... | May 2 
Goldsborough . | Apr. 
Gopher......... 

Granite State... 

DP eneeteege ss Dec. 
PPR ed sinuses ak paeeenen do 
Pees | Jan. 
Hancock........ | Nov. 2 
Hannibal....... June 
Hartford........ 

ON RES Apr. 
abaya: | Oct. 


Helena.........| July 
Henlev.........| Dec. 
Hercules... ol 





a ete hainationioc | May : 
Huntress. ...... | July 
Idaho...........} Apr. 
| es | July 
Indiana...... .| Nov. 20, 
ae pubewaicss 

Iowa. sececs| CUNO 
ESE: | Apr. 


BRORUOES .6.055<0 
Isla de Luzon...| Jan. 


IRs ind aba. i Dec. 2 
Jacob Jones. .... eR ee eae 
PUNO. ida ccdcs i; €et 

POOR. cricccaes | June 
Jenkins........ | June 

a ere | May 25 
Jupiter. ........ | Apr. 

FORE 6 sésceves | Apr. 27 
ae | Mar 

re | Jan 

Ri is cass CA A Ree ake 
Wp. fv iietise cd aadaew ne ontne 
RD cng cvuasdceclenkteueraeu cae 
8 Speer ero re eee 
PEs bncdunnaocthiwupibuewends. 


| U nserv riceatble 





617, 042. 
247, 704. 
427, 463. 37 
778, O86. 5: 
769, 375. 5: 


377, 234. 2 
376, 100. 98 
380, 318. 81 
200, 771. 07 
278, 990. 35 
276, 038. O01 
$30, 795. 88 
174, 810. 88 
136, 146. 06 
156, 256. 68 
575, 000. 00 
350, 000. 00 

187, 000. 00 


187, 500.00 
721,512. 15 | 
643, S64. 54 
334, 974. 23 


Torpedo boat 


— 


cone bas | Sept. 23, 


7 orpedc o = at 





| Sueeky ship 
Yacht..... coats 


Torpedo boat 
Unserviceable 


1 U nserviceable 


Sept, 23.1903 | Destroyer......... 


3| Fuel ship.... 
et tee 





36. 21 
7. 77 


. 08 





785, 509. 43 


165, 489. 43 | 
387, 788. 57 


oe} 


390, 920. 12 | 


110, 000, 00 | 
29, 750. 00 
50, 000. 00 | 

783, 276. 46 | 

117, 800. 00} 


468/770. 48 
470, 519. 44 
469, 588.17 
469, 284.2 
642, 387. 









119, 216. 74 
146, 600. 00 
100, 285. 93 
83, 100. 00 
497, 600. 49 


470, 629. 29 


464, 959, 43 | 


905, 349. 31 
387, 807.55 


426, 850. 73 | 
99, 760, 00 





225, 000. 00 
266, 208. 69 | 


41, 060. 00 i 
61, 600. 00 | 
518, 462, 92 


518, 608. 88 | 
518, 966, 67 | 


600, 000, 00 
147, 941. 60 


256, 964. 05 


50, 000. 00 
514, 027. 60 
430, 669, 05 
683, 873. 23 

40, 000. 00 | 
313, 350. 79 
318, 316, 05 

27, 500. 00 


3, 332, 144. 98 
4,073, 429. 26 
5,333, 708. 05 


403, 948. 19 


5, 162, 587. 12 


145, 000. 00 
150, 000. 00 
219, 700. 00 

33, 253. 57 
619, 097. 34 
651, 500. 80 
971, 338. 04 
665, 719. 08 
666, 511. 33 


1,326, 111.36 


145, 000. 00 
454,174.45 
483, 520. 98 
499, 296. 94 
499, 736. 62 
496, 653.55 
477, 409. 77 
508, 935. M4 
509, 133. 17 
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Vessela on the Nary Ust June 20, 1915—Continued. 


| Date of first 
Vessel. } commission 
} or purchase. 
h WOOD. ccecelece wweus 
Kansis....---- Apr. 18,1907 
K earsarge Feb. 20,1900 
Ke BEY cccce May 15,1900 
LG, ged ope meeshereeuanc) vanes 
Lp-Z.. .. escocesdoclccescsucesaece 
tt. . .«tcaddbattbehaardatadbetes 
LB... ccccveseslecsccccececoses 
TB. ccc ccccccccslsccccccccescce 
{ ee Pe Ri are aan acl il 
ir } 


| ica dus 

{ CB iccutin Apr. 
Lel n | Apr 
le as | May 
La Rgacnd | June 
M--}. ....-scccceleee- 
Macd ugh. Sept 
Mac aE July 
Mackcnzie...... | May 
PERI... cceweuss De 


Mar land... 


Ma husetts.. 


Apr. 
June 


July 





McCall..........] Jan. 
McDougall...... | June 
Mel. ille a eS 

M momah ..! Oct 
Michivan....... Jan. 
Milwnukee...... May 
Minnoapolis....) Dee. 
Minnesota......] Mar. 
Mississippi....../... 


Misso Dec 
Mods ye 

Moh Gas osé 
Mohawk........| 


Mohican. ..... a ‘ 

Monadnock.....| Feb. 
Mona zhan. June 
Mona7acy .. 6. June 
Montana........ July 
Mo Chane cee Feb. 


June 
| May 


Morri 


LAZALAZABAA, 





ree | Dec. 
Aug. 


| July 


NOW. ¢csesintes | June 8, 1898 
Nevada........ few ececencececee 
New Hampshire} Mar. 19, 1908 | 
New Jersey..... | May 12,1906 


New Orleans....| 


New Y ork aie | 
Nicholson... ... 
North Carolina . 


North Dakota..| Apr. 


Nov. 


| Sept. 
Sept. 


10, 1910 

1858 
14,1903 
16, 1898 
21, 1898 
2, 1906 


20, 
1, 1899 
29, 1902 
1899S 

2, 1894 
1, 1897 
26, 1909 
18, 1905 
10, 1896 
1] 808 
1595 
12,1911 
23,1911 


16,1914 |. 


97 1891 | 


4,1910 
11, 1906 
13, 1894 


9, 1907 | 


No record. j 


20, 1896 
21,1911 
24,1914 
21, 1908S 
13, 1896 
21, 184 


11, 1898 | 


1S9S 


20, 1891 
19, 1897 
21, 1907 

1, 1907 
20,1911 
10, 1913 


18, 1898 | 


5, 1897 


15,1914 


7, 1908 
11,1910 


} h 
| 
—— 
} 
Fuel s} 
Bat esl , 
; 
do. 


do. 


Submari 


ado 
do 
do. 
do. 
Makes 
do.. 
Mr edhaa dk anen 
Miaadsakt aw 
. aes 

Se See 
Destroyer. ..... 
Unserviceable. . 
Destroyer...... 
Special type.... 
Fuel ship 
Battleship 
Submarine 
Dest rover. 
Gunboat 2 
Torpedo boat 
Batth ship. 
rorpedo boat 
Cruiser. 
Gumbest .....<2.. 
Fuelship......... 
Cruiser (armored). 
Battleship 
Tug ‘ 
Fuel ship. 
Yacht... 


Destroyer. 


Monitor... 


sattleship 


Cruiser. 


lender. . 
Monitor. 
Destroyer 
Gunboat . 
Cruiser (a! 
Monitor 
Special type... 
Torpedo boat . 
Submarine. . 
do 
..do 
do 
do 


mored ) 


IMAP. we ee neee 
Tug 
Gunhoat 
Tug.. 
Battleship. 
Fuel ship 
* a do 

a 

Battleship. 

.do. 

a2 _ 

re 

CIO cccctacce 
Battleship 
Destroyer 


Cruiser, armored . .| 


Battleship 


Fe aan ----| Destroyer........ 
ONE, si nceteate Oct. 4,1904 | Battieship........ 
NS 2 6 i a sg Reis do.. i } 
Olympia....... Feb. 65,1895 | Cruiser... al 
OnCIGR. oc. ccc Apr. 30,1898 | Yacht............. 
Onterid. v.26... Mee, es ee | PON. 6rd oct. bdcdee 
OFOGUR . scence on July 15,1896 | Battleship........ | 
ohn temas July 29,1912 | Fuel ship......... 
Osceola. ........ SOON} Pu s..)5...<85-20'.. 
Ozark. :........4 Oct. 28,1902 | Monitor........... 
Paducah....... July 2,1905 | Gumboat.......... ! 
COB. scan cents | June 24,1914 fascia eds com anne ! 
Pampanga... June &, 1899 Giitedstueouse< 
Sa ated June 2, 1899 Mi « wide sae | 
Panther........ Apr. 22,1898 | Special type......./ 
PUN. occ: cas Dec. 30,1913 | Destroyer......... 
Patapsco....... a ait | 
Patterson.......| Oct. 11,1911 | Destroyer......... ! 
Patuxent... ..... RE Re tien dccatais 
Paulding. ...... Sept. 29,1910 | Destroyer......... 
Paul Jones... .. July 19, 1902 |..... do | 
Pawnee........ a ee } 
Pawtucket... .. 1898 | .do 
*eiacook....... | 1808 do. 


$959,599.13 


c= 


a te 


bho 





208,540 
, 429, 890. 
418, 094 
482, 685. 
#82, 685. 
482,685. 7 
481, 845. 


240, 770 
224, 019. 
106, 020, 


35, 641. ! 


su 
69 


ray 





»»> 
401, 250. 00 
401, 250. 00 
$41, 189. 00 
604, S01, 09 
165, 700. 00 
296, 659. 77 
295 000. 00 
147, 941, 60 
065, 531. 79 


00 
00 
LO 
. 00 
00 
91 
. 06 
00 
. 96 


ae ts) 


00 


7. 24 


22H, OO 


41 


59 


.14 


. 07 


27 


7.04 


2.12 


45 


». 95 


of 
oo 


. 90 


85 


.00 


52.99 


97 
43 
00 
00 
00 





49 | 


8 86 
2. 53 

. 28 

2, 167.02 
652, 242. 26 
301, 279.01 | 
25, 000. 00 
75, 366.49 
84, 165.68 








me 30, 191 
S44 

“i lm) 
1, 412. 342 
1,455, 922 
7 

128, 589 
282, 284 
207, O74. 
OR 231 
261, 70) 
1, O80, 232 
‘77 

SH 

SI 

q&79 

241 

soo 

610 

a} 

, 145 

1OS 

48 


te 
wr 


6S 





Us, 40 
735. On 
ROH 
RAY. O44 
O85. 25 
Ad. lb 

775. 8 
617.61 
759. SA 

BRI. 22 

462. 24 
2S. 45 

BX. 15 

eH. 10 
47.50 

238, 205. 17 
126, 189. 27 
184,015. 31 
12, 638. 36 
1,001, 110.17 
117, 092. 20 
53, 657. 17 
486, 313. 37 


19 (ON 
», 622. 
16, 685. 
O16. 
59, 457 


, 456 


47 


81s 


» BSG = 


61 
41 


| 


on | 


13 |} 


61 





ennsyl 
ter nt 
Peor 

! Tri 
Perr 
Petre] 
Philnde 
| i 
Pitts! 
Pom} 
Ponti 
Porte 

i’ mu 
! yma 
Powh I 
Prairi 
lreble. 
i’reston 
Pri ‘ 
Vromethe 
Prot 

Q iiras 
K ' 
Rak 
Rang 


Rhode I 
R " 
Rocket 
Rodger 
Roe 
Sacrame 
lem 
sam 


Sonot 
Soto 





tr 
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Vessels on the Navy Ust June 80, 1915—Continued. 











| | 
Dat e | } - 
Vess mm 1 | Type. Cost al 
r irchase. | } . 2 
} j }/ 
} | | 
> ——_-- a 
| Aug. 10,1897 | Gunboat.......... $256, 068. 19 
Oet. 21, 1902 Destruyer....... 303, 754. 39 2 
May 13,1897 | Gunboat.......... | 424, 868. 65 364, 206. 83 
Destrover oe a 75 
-| Feb. 4,1901 | Battleship........] 4,16 
| 1844 | l nserviceable. .... . 
LSU | | a ee ee 65, 000. 00 
Dec. 3,1902 | Destroyer......... | 303, 301. 00 | 206, 898. 24 
July 25,1912 | Battleship. ....... | 8, 241, 285. 53 | 218, 401. 22 
May 16,1898 | Yaecht............ 125, 000.00 | 278, 523. 27 
1864 | Unserviceable. .... 62,030. 00 | 51, 782. 21 
Apr. 23,1889 | Gunboat.....-..... 548, 00H. 61 | 779, 245. 78 
: papa ncheekemea ae ehs 378, SAM. OB bo. cccvesccccece 
LBiv.cckt Gonbes on vEbeseebsconedenabionn< | 336, G00. 66. | ccsccccovecce 
O.GEE cece sneccccccchisccesucsonsdasesses 160, 000. 00 |. .....- 2 eeceee 
DemOrel NOG osc ncecccecs cdeessecevestsnaseuse< TREE fh nccnnnsitebees 
Destroyer Dies cede de enescc decvessaseséanudedens 81, 230. 90 |--.------ee2ee- 
Destroyer N 0.68). ..-ceceses chuccoececesaseeesoses 34, 068. 86 | ccoccecececsces 
Supply Ship } | 
POO. Bank cov ccafennedbesbenee Lwceeccsedsocséeeeres WEB, 77890 |. .cassscdetsscs 
Peetest NO. Bi. ccccdbvcsice }- oe rccccccccccccces BBO, SORES havc scssuvowser 
a ks nc eg hdhdeinnanenee I icgrenetimen nineeibieth d BD, BURSs. boc cncusctesnsen 
Total ial sal iods treed | cali iniadgctelaiamaad Nd 459, 686, 551.32 | 109, 534, 166. 99 
See — Se 
Nott tleships Nos. 43 and 44, destroyers Nos. 69 to 74, inclusive, and sub- 
marines Nos. 60 to 77, inclusive, were authorized and appropriations toward their 
tructi ide available July 1, 1915, by naval act of Mar. 3, 115. 





Military Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.MICHAEL E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House. or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 24, 1916. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, a new and important national 
question affecting the life and perpetuation of our Government 
and its institutions has arisen within the last 9 or 10 months 
and is now confronting the people of America. Its importance 
is such as to require and demand the most serious attention. 

The people of the Nation are seriously considering and weigh- 
ing this new question with which they are confronted. The col- 
uimns of the press of the country are, and have been for months, 
filled with serious thoughts pro and con upon the question of 
national defense and national preparedness, In the Halls of 
Congress the voices of Representatives and Senators have been 
heard upon this question pro and con. It has attracted the 
attention and consideration of the people in all lines and in all 
vocations of life; naval and Army commander: of the past and 
present have given voice to their opinions upon this subject; 
the columns of the press of all kinds and classes have contained 
the ideas of able writers and students relating to the same; 
even the pulpit and the school has given consideration and voiced 
its opinion upon this all-important question; the pages of his- 
tory have been ransacked and examples with which to compare 
the situation which confronts the country to-day with that exist- 
ing in nations in generations gone by; deep and serious thought 
has been devoted to the same by profound thinkers in all ave- 
nues of life. 

Upon this bill to increase the efficiency of the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States the Representatives of the people 
are now called for consideration and action, We find that many 
noted statesmen are honestly and sincerely divided upon this 
question. We also find that many of our constituents are di- 
vided and give us advice and instructions pro and con. In this 
complicated situation it is necessary that we should consider 
the question in the light of history and in the light of surround- 
img circumstances and be guided not so much by what each of 
us would prefer, but by the light of the stubborn facts of history. 
If future wars could be prohibited and their prospects ban- 
ished, the question would be easy and one-sided, but all human 
history curries upon its every page the lessons of war. In 
scanning the pages of history from time immemorial to the 
present it will be impossible for readers or students to find 
a single generation in any nation which was free from war. 
While wars among civilized nations may not be as frequent as 
in the more remote ages, yet what modern wars lack in fre- 
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quency they make up in intensity, devastation, destruction 
cruelty, both in property and life. 

It is true that as compared with other civilized nations 
beloved country has been comparatively free and unmoleste 
wars. Previous to the commencement of the present Eurw) 
war we Aiericans in this generation were prone to look 
the peace of our and other nations as the regular order of 


tions. We were looking forward to an unbroken continun 
of peace. This country had considered itself the champio 
peace. At the time of the breaking out of the European 


this country, through the present administration, had ent 
into some 28 different treaties of arbitration with vari 
nations of the world to prevent war and promote peace. 
began to think, and the apostles of peace prophesied that 
days of war for nations were over, and that peace had com: 
reign undisturbed among civilized nations. Twenty-six of t! 
28 treaties of arbitration were ratified by the United Si 
Senate either before or early during the present war. 

Many of the apostles of peace have been so far overcome 
the idea of permanent national and international peace that t 
actually introduced and passed in this House of Representat 
a resolution instructing our Government to invite the nat 
of the world to a holiday of a year, in which the construct 
of war vessels should cease among all nations. So serious 
widespread was this idea that peace had come to stay that even 
in this House of Representatives only 28 months ago such 
impractical and unreasonable resolution was passed, with « 

11 votes out of 328 cast on the resolution against the same, o 
which negative votes I am proud of the fact that I cast one vot 
against it. 

With the outbreak of the present war and conflagration 
Europe the prospects of permanent peace among the nations 
the world went a glimmering. When Americans beheld how 
little nations of Europe, and also the nations of Europe w! 
were unprepared for war when war broke out, were meeting \ 
defeat and defeat, day after day, they woke up to the undeni: 
fact, established beyond repetition by the history of the pres: 
war, that the unprepared natiuns were the enes which wer: 
able to defend themselves and were suffering most the ravag 
and destruction of war. It then became apparent to all thinking 
Americans, who realized the smallness and weakness of our 
Army and the incompleteness of our Navy, that it was time that 
consideration be given to the question of national preparedness 
in America. Our people realized that the causes of the pres: 
war in Europe are due to racial prejudices and to commerci 
greed. From racial prejudice this country is fortunate in bein 
comparatively free, but, unfortunately, this country is not fr 
from commercial greed, but is tared with a commercial greed t! 
is as great and strong and as enduring as that of any other natio 
on earth. Racial prejudices and commercial greed are causes 
of all wars, excepting those deliberately brought on by kin 
czars, and kaise 

Our people witnessed how suddenly and with what little cau: 
or reason the present European war began. It broke out of (| 
clear skies of Europe like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, : 
has continued with a hatred, ferocity, and a destruction of |i! 
and property never before witnessed in the history of the world. 

The present European war has caused thinking and reading 
people of this country and of every country in war to review and 
study the war lessons of history. From studying its pages thin! 
ing and observing men and women have discovered that wars 
are certain in the life of every generation of every nation. Th: 
only thing uncertain about it is the time when it may break out 
and the immediate cause of its ignity. 

As the European war has progressed during the last 20 montlis 
we have discovered a jealousy existing on both sides of the 
European conflict over the attitude of America. We have dis- 
covered that America is hated and detested by both the central! 
powers and the allies, and for the same reason both sides hav: 
been trying to entrap and engulf America in the war as its ally, 
and, failing in so doing, the press and the people in the centra! 
nations, as well as in the ally nations, refer to and speak of us 
in terms of hatred and contempt. The personal experience ol 
each of us shows that this is what may be expected by every 
person who assumes an attitude of neutrality between his 
neighbors and friends when quarreling. History shows that 
neutral nations of importance have always by their neutrality 
incurred the hatred, condemnation, and prejudice of beth sides 
of a war. 

With the lessons of the great war before us, the press and the 
leaders of thought threughout the country began an agitation 
for preparedness and national defense of this country. This 
preparedness at all times has been intended not for war, but 
to resist war. On the other hand, the people who believe in 




















peace at any price” have opposed and attacked the movement 
national preparedness on the ground that it was unneces- 
asyy nial contrary to the history and traditions of this country. 
They have voeiferously and loudly pointed to the fact that 
upon all we have had in this country in times of 
1m hut a comparatively small standing Army during all of 
its history, and with the same vigor and assertions they claim 
that it is the militarism of European countries that is the cause 
of the present European war. With trembling voices, shaking 


occasions 


act 
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hands, and tears in their eyes they proclaim that the result of | 


this agitation for reasonable and sane preparedness will be the 


establishment of militarism in this country and the overthrow | 


of our laws and free institutions and the removal of the guar- 
anties of peace. 
Upon this question of national preparedness or national de- 


~ense, unfortunately, there have been two extremes in opinion, | 
ope class desiring a Navy and Army of overwhelming nuin- 


bers and another class desiring no increase in preparedness at 
all, and, in fact, favoring the abolition of the 
paredness for the defense of this country. The great rank 
and file of this country, who keep in mind the lessons of his- 


tory and have the welfare of their country at heart, must 
settle the question of adequate preparedness by fighting both 


extremes, 

It.is not un-Christian, it is no crime for a nation to make 
preparedness to defend itself for the day when, according to 
all history, it is sure to be assaulted by an invading foreign foe. 
[t is not a departure from the traditions of our country to under- 
take that preparedness which will adequately defend our liberty 
and our institutions. One would think that the idea of ade- 
quate preparedness in this country is due to a vast change in 
opinion of our people. It is said that we are absorbing the 
mnilitary notions and measures of European nations. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The fathers of our country have preached 
preparedness. 

President Wilson said in his admirable and patriotic speech 
at Milwaukee: 

I want the people to know something of military life if the question 
should come. That is the reason I am urging on the Congress of the 
United States that at least a large part of the people be trained. © * ® 
We have got down not to the sentiment of national defense, but to 
the business of national defense. * © © Even that arch-Democrat 
Thomas Jefferson, believed In compulsory military education, 


present pre- | 


i 

| 

To catch the full meaning of the President's utterances with | 
reference to Jefferson’s belief in compulsory military eduea- 
tion, we should remember that under the Federal militia law 
of 1792 every free able-bodied white male citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 45 was enrolled. That was the law when Jeffer- | 

son was President. That is the law to-day, with an amend- | 

ment of 1867, which permits the enrollment of negroes. Able- | 


bodied male citizens between the ages of 18 and 45 are nomi- 
nally and legally in the militia service and may be called for 
service at any time. Only those who volunteer, however, are in 
the active militia. 

JEFPERSON WANTED TRAINING FOR THE YOUNG MEN, 

When Jefferson speaks of the militia he means the whole body of 
able-bodied American citizens. “In the meantime,’ says his fifth 
annual message, of December 3, “ you will consider whether it would 
not be expedient, for a state of peace as well as of war, so to organize 
or class the militia ss would enable us on any sudden emergency to 
call for the services of the younger portions, unincumbered with the 
old and those beving families. Upward of 300,000 able-bodied 
between the ages of 18 and 26 years, which the last census shows we 
may now count within our limits, will furnish a competent number 
for offense or defense in any point where they may be wanted, and will 


men | 


give time for raising regular forces after the necessity for them shall | 


become certain; and the reducing to the early period of life all its 
active service can not but be desirable to our younger citizens of the 
present as well as future times, inasmuch as it engages to them in 
more advanced age a quiet and undisturbed repose in the bosom of 
their families. 

“T can not, then, but earnestly recommend to your early consid- 
eration the expediency of so modifying our militia system as, by a 
separation of the more active part from that which is less so, we may 
draw from it when necessary an efficient corps, fit for real and active 
Service and to be called to it in regular rotation.” 

WAR THEN WAS NOT THE WAR OF OUR TIME. 

The fact is further to be considered, fer it is vital, that warfare 
has grown stupendously since the days of Jefferson. European armies 
in his day were not a tenth their present numbers. On the 
field of Waterloo Napoleon had in action 72,000 men and only 242 
guns. In the recent German drive across Serbia the central powers 
captured from the Serbians three times as many guns as Napoleon 
had at Waterloo. 

The possibilities of invasion were inconsiderable in the times of Jef- 
ferson, as compared with the present times. 
Sailing ships, and the difficulties of moving forces across the Atlantic 
were all but insuperable. 

Uniess our Navy could beat off the Invaders, the United States iow 
would need a great defending army to save itself from invasion. The 
hope lies deep in all our breasts that this Nation may never have 
another war with Great Britain, yet the possibility of warfare with 
that great sea power is not to be ignored. In case of war with 
England, Britain would endeavor to dispose or our Navy as it has 
disposed of the greater German Navy in the existing war—that is, 
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It was a day of small | 
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The counsel of Washington ha n se I he 
American in the White Ho Phes rhe t f 
lence, of patriotism peaking solemnly from the tor ina ie 
not be scorned by the American people of r ti 

The creater portion of th yt pole his gen t 1 who 
unfamiliar with the early history of this « ti would 
surprised to learn of the opinion of the early fathers o 
country upon the question of preparedness rhis question 
cupied the attention of such statesinen, net only like Jeti 
but of Washington, Adams, Madison, Monroe ee 
others. If those of our citizens who are bew di 

} national preparedness as an infallable sign of the 
of militarism in this country would familiarize themse 
the thoughts of some of the early Presidents Kl Statesmen 
this country, their alarm would not be so great I take 
liberty at this point of submitting for consideration some o 
ideas of the early Presidents and statesmen of this country 
} shown with extracts from presidential messages at Ws: 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, Monroe, and Jackson lvocated 
versal military training of the country’s youth: 
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will assign the foremost place in the defense of the country to that 
portion of its citizens whose activity and animation best enable them 
to rally to its standard. Besides the consideration that a time of peace 
is the time when the change can be made with most convenience and 
equity, it will now be aided by the experience of a recent war in which 
the militia bore so interesting a part.” 

Note Madison's studied use of the word “interesting.” With the 


sorry record of the war immediately behind him he could not, in honesty 
ef speech, say the militia had borne a “ gallant,” an “ honorable,” or 
even a “ distinguished " part. 

sut Congress was again supine and notbing was done to heed the 
wise counsels of Madison and his predecessors. The old defective 
militia law of 1792 was allowed to stand, and stands to-day. 

TO BOUNTIFES AND ALL SORTS OF SHAMEFUL THINGS. 

Hlave we not now in the statutes some provision for universal train- 
ing and even compulsory service?’ was asked by Senator FLETCHER 
ef Col, Glenn of the General Army Staff, who was testifying recently 
before the Senate committee. 

“Col. GLexn. I do not know of any. We have this provision, which 
I think has been on the statute books since 1792, that every man is 
available, and can be made to serve, between 18 and 45. 

‘“*Senator pu Pont. All are liable? 

“ Col. Glenn. Yes, sir; they are all liable; and in every war where we 
have accomplished anything we have gone to the draft or, failing in 
that, we have goue to what we did in the Civil War, to the draft and 
to bounties, and ail sorts of shameful things, as the result of which 
the rich man bought the poor man to do his fighting and to stop the 
bullets. I do not know anything that will degrade a people worse 
than that.” 

DISTINGUISHED LIST OF ADVOCATES OF NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS. 

it is unnecessary for us to quote the words of wisdom uttered 
by our early Presidents upon the importance of national pre- 
paredness. We have a long and distinguished list of the ablest 
American citizens in all lines of thought and action who bear 
disinterested witness to the wisdom of passing, as soon as due 
eonsideration can be had, of laws which, when enforced, will 
give to us an adequate preparedness. In this list will be found 
our ablest and most experienced military and naval officers, 
noted and distinguished educators of the country, statesmen of 
all parties, and pious and respected members of the clergy. It 
may not be amiss to at this time and place quote a few of our 
distinguished citizens as witnesses upon this subject: 

OTATIONS FROM NOTED EDUCATORS ON BEHALF OF PREPAREDNESS TO 
RESIST AGGRESSION AGAINST AMERICA—URGE THAT AMERICANS ARM 
FOR PRESERVATION OF PEACB. 

The advocate of peace who believes in international arbitration must 
be prepared to compel assent to the decrees of his court, otherwise his 
peace talk willl provoke either ridicule or attack.—President Hadley, 
ef Yale. 

In order that this country may be protected against aggression, it 
should not only be prepared to resist aggression but it should be pre- 


Ql 


pared to forestall aggression.—Chancellor Brown, of New York Uni- 
versity 

Preparedness in every department of civic and social life is our 
present need.—-President Garfield, of Williams College. 


The conscience of the country demands such measure of preparedness 
as will defend us against aggression. * * * MWLeass is folly; more is 
crime.—President Hyde, of Bowdoin College. 

I believe in peace. * * © But I do believe that as a practical 
essity the Nation should prepare to defend itself.—President Bur- 
ton, of Smith College. 

The question which confronts the country is how to be prepared 
through suitable training for defense of home and kindred, and at the 
ame time efiminate the spirit of militarism.—President Hamerschlag, 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

We need to mobilize our industrial, commercial, and transportation 
resources, so they will work together with our naval and military equip- 
ment and enable as to maintain whatever position our duty and patriot- 
ism may indicate we should take.——President Boyd, of the University 
of New Mexico. 

Preparedness seems to me another term for efficiency, and 1 am a 
sreat believer in effiiclency.—President Eggleston, of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute 

I can see little hope for civilization unless the peace-loving nations 

f the world can bind themselves together and arm themselves with a 


1c" 


big enough to keep the peace.—President Maclaurin, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
One hundred thousand men, the strength of our present Military 
stablishment * * ®* is far too small, Five hundred thousand is, 
judgment, a safe minimum for the Regular HKstablishment.— 


President Nichols, of the Virginia Military Lustitute. 

i am sure it will be most pleasing to patriotic Americans and 
the friends of national preparedness te hear the testimony of 
Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Minn., who served with dis- 
tinction as one of the patriotic chaplains of the Union Army, 
who in an eloguent oration at the funeral of Josias R. King, 
said by Minnesota historians to be the first man to answer the 
call of Lincoln for 75,000 volunteers in 1861, gave utterance to 
the llowing pa riotic sentences: 

My prayer is that our country may have social and commercial 
peace, that we may have the prosperity to make us creat in all things 


rood, and may have a quick response to patriotic duty. We hear much 
Peace to the glory 


lo 


of peace at any sacrifice. Peace with honor, aye. 
f our country, yes But if it means that we are to be the prey of 
international ambition; if it means that we are to do the bidding of 
very country on earth, and that our flag must dip in disgrace, then we 
not have peace. No nation can be weak to-day in preparedness 
and strong to-morrow in efficiency. 

In recently addressing a public audience Cardinal Gibbons 
amed four hopes of the Republic, the second and third of which 
were as follows: 

My second aope rests upon the intelligence and patriotism of the 
American people. They fully appreciate the civil blessings which they 
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enjoy, and they will not permit those blessings to be snatched from them 
without defending them with their lives. 

My third bope rests upon a strong Army and Navy that will 
held the dignity of the Republic and repel every invasion. We hav; 
no desire to increase our territory, but we are determined that not on 
acre of our iand shall ever be withdrawn from us witheut a 


loyal 
defense. ‘ 


Other distinguished prelates of all creeds and denominations 
in the country have by voice and pen urged the speedy adoption 
of all reasonable measures to enable this country to defend itseif 
in case of invasion by any foreign nation. 

In the recent annual national convention of the Grand Army of 
the Republic resolutions were adopted by such convention ap- 
proving and urging the necessity and wisdom of this movement. 
Numerous patriotic and industrial organizations throughout the 
country have spoken by resolutions to the same effect. The 
press hus voiced the sentiments of a vast majority of its readers 
in indorsing this patriotic movement. 

It is apparent to all impartial and intelligent American citi- 
zens that this Nation can not lenger continue in safety with an 
Army and a Navy and a preparedness such as that which was 
sufficient when we were a nation of only a few million people 
and of much less wealth than is now found within our borders. 
When the Navy and Army strength of this Nation in the Revo- 
lutionary and 1812 Wars is compared with our present naval 
and military strength and our present national wealth it_ will 
be found that we are not now maintaining even as strong a mili- 
tary and naval defense in proportion to our present popula- 
tion and wealth as we were in the Revolutionary and 1812 Wars. 

This Nation is now enjoying its one hundred and fortieth 
year of independence, and yet such an eminent student of 
military history and military science as Gen. Upton asserts that 
during the short life of our Nation 18 years have been spent 
in unnecessary wars. He gives as his unbiased opinion that 
with preparedness even the Rebellion might have been averted 
and other struggles shortened. He further says that with an 
adequate Army in 1861 there would have been no four year 
of bloody struggle. The Nation before the breaking out of that 
struggle was consoled with an Army on paper, which failed th: 
Nation in the hour of need, and that the Nation was the victim 
of pacifists’ fallacies. I take the liberty of quoting from one of 
his articles published in the press, which is as follows: 

The indisputable facts of history show the horrible cost of anpro- 


a in 1861—over half a million men slaughtered by their 
rothers. 

The opening of this war found the Government with an Army of but 
16,367 men. 

Of the 198 companies of the Regular Arm 
or west of the Mississippi and the other 1 
Atlantic coast from Canada to Mexico. 

As an Army, considered in relation to the area and the population oi 
the Nation, it was utterly imadequate. Insufficient as it was, its 
strength existed largely in the imagination of the public. Companies 
were scattered so far and wide it could bave been assembled in its full 
force only after a long delay, and then only by leaving important posts 
in the custody of caretakers. 


THREE MILLION MILITIAMEN, 


True, we had 3,000,000 militia, another army whose strength lay in 
the imagination of the public. “ Excepting a few regiments, these j 
not merit the name of a military force,” and when Lincoin turned t& 
this he found the militia to be, as it ever was, a broken staff. 

Many of the District of Columbia militiamen refused to be sworn, a 
others dictated that they should not be required to go outside of th: 
District. 

The governors of six States indignantly refused to supply any tr: 
and then from the mistake of depending on the militia, we turned t« 
companion error of short enlistments. The Government called for 
75,000 men, and the President, by a law 60 years oid, was obliged to 
limit their service to three months. 

The disaster of the First Battle of Bull Run was the logical result 
of the short-term error in the military system and the ignorance of 
the public in military matters. Raw troops—28,568 of %0-day men 
epposed to 29,949 Confederates—were sent into battle because the 
North desired to get some service out of them before they were ‘is 
banded. 
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THE POPULAR BELIEF. 


“The disaster that ensued demands that the causes leading to it ve 
carefully considered: First, was the pepular but mistaken belie? that 
because our citizens individually possess courage, furtitude, aud seit- 
reliance, they must necessarily possess the same qualities when axggre- 
gated as soldiers. And next to this error was the fata! delusiun that an 
army animated by patriotism needed neither instruction nor disci 
pline to prepare it for battle.” ; 

The Union jess was only 5 per cent. . Military authority declares that 
the same force after a year’s training would have scorned to retreat 
with less than a loss of from 30 to 50 per cent. The complete reut of 
the Unton ferces convinced the country that war had arrived, but the 
public did not perceive that war had come because the Government was 


7 
f the Government had had at the outbreak of the war a regular army 
with a mobile strength of 20,000 men and had buried it against the 
Confederates at Bull Run and followed up the victory which would 
surely have ensued, there would have been bo four years of Civil War. 
There would not have been lost 559.928 lives in four years of strife. 
The three-year term of enlistment which next followed gave the 
Government an Army of 687.126 men in 1862, but again the lack of 
another kind of preparedness prolonged the war—-the armies were mis- 
managed because military knowledge was lacking. “The President and 
the Secretary of War,’ Upton observes, " were simply eminent civilians, 
distinguished leaders at the bar, who, like the mass of our citizens, 
















hei given very little thought to the national defense. In military 
matters or the direction of armies they made no profession of know!l- 
e% POLICY MADE IN FOUR WEEKS. 

Gen. Upton makes no criticism of individuals enforcing the military 
system of a people who were grossly ignorant of military knowledgt and 
japued with the thought that there was notbing to learn. But he 
observes that the military system by which Prussia in two campaigns 
ef seven weeks each humiliated Austria and subverted the French ikm- 
pire was 60 years in the making, while the system by which the Civil 
War was won in four years was fixed up in just four weeks by Con- 
. The weakness of the short term of enlistment often revealed in other 
wars caused the usual demoralization in the rebellion. One regiment 
# infantry and one battery of Artillery, their time expired, despite the 
extreaties of the Secretary of War and of their commanders, marched 
heme “to the sound of the enemy’s cannon.” 








GRANT’S OFFER IGNORED. 


So little value was placed on the services of a trained officer—even a 
graduate of West Point—that when Gen U. S. Grant wrote to The 
Adjutant General telling him that he felt it to be his duty to place 
whatever skill and experience he had acquired at the disposal of the 
Government ne notice was taken of his letter, and he had to take 
service in a regiment in Illinois under the governors commission 
Kevertheless, the first real success of the North in war was won by a 
professional soldier, Gen. Halleck. 

Our lack of military knowledge in the Revolution compelled Wash- 
ington to assume dictatorial powers. Our iack of military knowledge 
and system compelled Lincoln to assume dictatorial powers. That 
seither retained the powers offers no excuse for the system. 

Numerous political evils, of course. crept into the management of 
jie armies in the rebellion, many such evils springing from mistaken 
notions of humanity and expediency. Strategical principles gave way 
to politics Through the hospital system governors took away with 
ene hand what they gave with the other. 

PREPAREDNESS V. UNPREPAREDNESS. 

If the cost of adequate preparedness is considerable, it is as nothing 
compared with the cost of unpreparedness. 

The expenditures of the United States for its Army during the 10 
rears preceding the Civil War were $168,079,707.57. 

The cost of the Civil War ifor which we are still paying at the 
rate of hundreds of millions a year) was $10,902,768.219.09. 

Now, suppose that the United States bad spent three times as much 
on its Army during the decade preceding the war and in 1LS61 had 
possessed an Army of 50,000 men (strong enough to have quelled the 
rebellion), we would have spent in that decade only $504.239,121, 
and we would have saved in money alone over $10,000,000,000, the 
difference between what adequate preparedness would have cost and 
what we have up to the present time paid for that one war! 

Adding to the four years of Civil War which came from unprepared 
sess the other years of wars prolonged because of the same neglect, it 
appears that the best agents of the makers of arms and ammunition 
are the advocates of defenselessness. 

The Revoiution lasted five years longer than it would have run 
had we met the issue intelligently; the War of 1812 ran two years 
longer than it would if we-had been prepared: the Creek War six 
nonths; the Fiorida War six years; the Mexican War one year. 

Thus, eliminating the stnalier Indian wars, unpreparedness has given 
us a clear total of 18 years of war. 


Many lessons ui truth, wisdom, common sense, and patriotism 
may be gleaned from the following expressions of opinions by 
learned 1uen upon this great question of prepuredness: 

YALE’S RESPONSE TO APPEAL. 

President Hadley, of Yale University, said: 

To-day the younger men of our Nation are confronted with the pos- 
sible need for public service in the defense of their country. 

You already know how the Yale students have responded to this 
appeal. Gen. Wood tcld the Yale boys at Plattsburg that the most 
effective work of preparation that they could do during the winter 
at New Haven was to organize a battery. So many enlisted that they 
erganized tour batteries instead of one. A iarge number of our best 
men are giving time and iabor and serious study to a kind of work 
which has little of the show of military life and much of its substance. 
The Yaie battalion is not a cadet corps, but an organized unit of the 
State militia, Neither cflicers uor men have parade uniforms. If 
should be a riot with which the civil authorities couid not 
would be calied upon to take their share in suppressing it. 

In the critical conditions, national and international, which we 
bow 1 the Nation is going to be saved by the character of its 
citizens, No physical or governmental machinery is going to protect 
us. The advecate of peace who believes in international! arbitration 
must be prepared to compel assent to the decrees of his court; otherwis 
his peace talk will promote either ridicule or attack. The advocate 
preparedness who piaces bis reiiance on a large navy may perhaps 
us recurity against some of the dangers which threaten us at the m 
ment if he can get the Navy sufficiently out of politics to place his 


Ships in charge of intelligent fighters; but in the face 
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of modern 
ntific progress the safety that can be given by the targe battle 
ship program ts only temporary. Unless a growth in the size of th 
fleet is accompanied by a corresponding growth in the self-restraint of 
the peonle, such a feet may prove ultimately to have in it almost as 
much of menace as of safety. 

As a Yale man anxieus for high ideals of public service, I call upon 
Yale gradvates to encvurage the Yate men of the next generation to 
prepare themselves for the most perilous of civic duties and ri sponsi- 
bilities; and at the same time to iessen the peril, so far as we hon 
crably may, by teaching them to be sparing of their speech and to keep 
their emotions under control. 


TO PREVENT EXCUSE FOR WAR. 
Eimer E. Brown, chancellor of New York University, said: 
The aspect of international preparedness in which I am chief'y tn 
terested at the present time is the wide range of nonmilitary prepared 
ness. In order that this country may be protected against aggression 
it should not only be prepared to resist aggression, but it should be 
prepared to forestal! aggression. The agencies which prevent interna 


tional misunderstandings from arising certainly do as large a part in 
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loans, and in securing commerce on the high seas that was lost to the 
nations at war, Whatever part we may wish to take in the peace nego- 
tiations after the war must be based on such resources as will enable 
is to make our proposals with dignity and assurance. 

1 think it is conceded that although our Navy is of good quality, 
it is not large and strong enough for these purposes; and it has also 
been conceded that our land forces are not sufficient for our present 
purposes, even though we are not called upon to deal with foreign 
Moreover, the naval and military forees, as Gen. Wood has 
pointed out, are only the sharp edge of the tool. We need to mobilize 
our industrial, commercial, and transportation resources so they will 
work together with our naval and military equipment and enable us to 
maintain whatever position our duty and patriotism may indicate we 
should take. The steps we must take to enable us to accomplish this 
preparedness should be so safeguarded that it can be done with the 
most efliciency, from a financial point of view. Members of Congress 
and others charged with the duty of carrying into effect these plans 
must not evade this responsibility. The sentiment of our country is 
absolutely in favor of it, and they will be held responsible for whatever 
they may do or fail to do in dealing with this great question. 


THINGS WORSE THAN WAR, 


forces, 


J. D. Eggleston, president of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, said: 


l’reparedness seems to me another term for efficiency, and I am a 
xreat believer in efficiency in every phase of life and in every depart- 
ment that touches life. 

Looking at the matter solely from the standpoint of protection, it 
would seem to be as logical for the Nation to be in a position to resist 
evil-minded and evil-intending force as it is for cities and towns and 
ree districts to protect themselves and their citizens by an efficient 
police torce 

It happens that I am a father. I am not “raising my boy to be a 
oldier ’ unless he desires to enter that profession. Certainly I am not 
raising him to be a raw recruit either in peace or in war. 1 am en- 
deavoring to raise him to be as efficient a citizen of his State and 
country as it is possible for him to be, and to be ready not only to 
offer his services for any call that may come to him, but to see that 
those services shall be efficient through previous preparation. To find 
that when called, either in peace or war, he should prove either un- 
worthy of the call or unprepared for it would be to me heartbreaking. 

Some things are more terrible than war, and some things very much 
dearer than life itself, 


SPIRIT OF DOMINANCE ABROAD, 


Dr. Richard A. Maclaurin, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, said: 

The one great truth that has been made indisputable by the war is 
the fact that the spirit of dominance is still very much in evidence in 
the world, and while that spirit is prevalent there must always be 
danger to the unguarded, How to deal with this spirit of dominance 
when it appears is, to my mind, the greatest of all problems presented 
to the human race, and I can see little hope for civilization unless the 
peace-loving nations of the world can bind themselves together and arm 
themselves with a stick big enough to keep the peace. 

tut 

Says our distinguished ex-Secretary of State, W. J. 
eloquent and patriotic terms— 
if any foreign foe should declare war on our country and attempt to 
invade it a million brave and patriotic American citizens would rise up 
in arms between sunrise and sunset, in the same 24 hours, to defend 
their country. 

It is my conscientious belief that in bravery and in patriotism 
there are no people on the face of the earth that are imbued 
with greater patriotism and bravery than the citizens of this 
country. The citizens of no country would fight braver, longer, 
or sacrifice more to drive a foreign foe from our shores than the 
citizens of our country, but, in the present condition of our Mili- 
tary Establishment, where would those million brave and patri- 
otic American citizens obtain their arms and ammunition? 
Where would they obtain personal training and discipline? 
Where would they obtain the experience to handle and manipu- 
late modern and scientific weapons of war? 

Gen. Charles King, of Milwaukee, Wis., a veteran of the 
Civil and Spanish Wars, said recently in a speech on prepared- 
ness, delivered at Sheboygan, in my district: 

That the claims of the pacifists, that our isolation from the fighting 
ountries would automaticaily protect us, are absolutely false in this 
lay and age, owing to modern facilities in shipping, which would al- 
low a European nation to embark 300,000 soldiers in 48 hours and 
and them on our shores in 15 days. 

He further says: 

rhe United States does present a temptation to foreign nations, for 
all the armor-plate factories in the United States, excepting one, all but 
one of the cannon factories, ship-building plants, and rifle factories are 


Bryan, in 


located a® easily accessible places on the eastern coast, and we are not 
on the best terms of friendliness with all the world. If an enemy struck 
the country stretching between Boston and Philadelphia, this Nation 


would 


be 


crippled for 50 years, 

And in concluding he asks respect of our citizenry for the 
National Guard, composed of young men who are sacrificing their 
visure hours in preparedness, 
rhe preparing of trained and disciplined troops to defend the 
intry in time of war notwithstanding their bravery and 
juitriocism, a matter that can not be rapidly done. It takes time 

nd work to train a citizen, however brave and patriotic, into 
trained fighting soldier capable of giving a good account of 
mself in the defense of his country. 

Many important in military preparedness may be 

wh from the experience of certain nations engaged in the 


is, 


lessons 
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present European war. It is now exactly 20 months since 
the war began and England is still preparing for the war 
She has found that by depending upon the bravery and patriot. 
ism of her citizens that she is not able to build up her armies 
to the proportions necessary to defend the interests of hersel; 
and that of her allies. In a final effort to raise the necessary 
number of untrained and undisciplined men for her armies s}y 
has finally reserted to conscription of both single and marricd 
men of her population. 

England was not ready when the war began; and why 
England not ready when the war began? Because she isi 
tained a small regular army, exactly as does the United States: 
because she relied upon volunteers in case of trouble, just 
does this country to-day. The result has been chaos. Durin. 
all of these dreadful months England has as a military pow: 
amounted to very little. She has trained an army of volu: 
teers. We hear of these volunteers on paper, but they are noi 
in evidence on the battle lines, excepting as they occupy a }ir 
ited portion of the western battle front in Belgium and Franc 
Witness this spectacle of unpreparedness: The length of {| 
western battle front between the central powers on the one si: 
and the allies on the other is estimated at 525 miles. Unt 
recently the little Belgium army occupied and defended 1 
miles of this battle front, and England, with a mass of er 
untrained troops, occupied and defended 31 miles, while 1} 
gallant and brave French, who were prepared in small numbe: 
occupied and defended nearly 500 miles of the battle fron 
This illustrates the difference between preparedness and uw 
preparedness, 

On the other hand, witness the domination of the seas | 
the British nation, due solely to her wisdom in preparing he: 
sea power. On the other hand, witness the result of the pr 
paredness of the armies of Germany. At the first call to arn 
her troops were immediately on the march for Paris, and wha! 
ever advantage the German armies have gained on the west: 
front has been due solely to the fact that her armies we! 
maintained in preparedness, ready to march at a moment 
notice. But the French Army, much inferior in numbers t 
the Germany Army, was prepared and did finally rally, an 
through the fact of their preparedness held the German armi: 
at bay within a few cannon shets of the French capital for 1! 
last 18 months. 

It is clearly to be seen, that although inferior in number, 
was solely the prenaredness of the Freneh Army which pr: 
vented the capture of Paris in September, 1914, and the ov 
running and surrender of the entire nation would have been t! 
result of the capture of the French Capital. If this result ha 
taken place there is every reason to believe that the war woul: 
have been ended many months ago, and the French Natio 
would have had imposed upon itself by the conquering Germ) 
millions of dollars in indemnity, and perhaps lost large an 
valuable territory. 

It is also clear to be seen that in the event that the Fren 
Army had not been prepared and France was overrun and col 
quered by the German Armies, and if the British were no! 
masters of the sea by reason of their preparedness, that long 
before this German Armies would have invaded English soi! 
and easily conquered the untrained and green troops of [n¢g- 
land; thus again illustrating that it was solely the prepare: 
ness of England on the sea that has prevented the German 
Armies from invading England and planting the flag of th 
Kaiser on the throne of the British Monarchy. 

These clear and positive lessons from the present European 
war also teach us that our first line of national defense musi 
be a strong and powerful Navy, the equal of that of any othe: 
nation; that our second line of defense must be our coast de- 
fenses, well equipped, well manned, and well gunned; and our 
third line of defense a well trained and disciplined and fairly 
large-sized Army Establishment. 

Again we have a momentous example in the lessons of pre- 
paredness when we look upon the history of the ill-fated ex- 
pedition of the allies in attempting to capture the Dardanelles 
where for months the ally troops, filled with a bravery and skill 
seldom equaled in any war, and after losing some of the most 
magnificent superdreadnaughts in the British Navy and over 
100,000 allied troops were compelled to sneak away from thie 
Dardanelles shores in the dark of night. 

There is to be found in the whole history of war no more 
splendid example of preparedeness than during the Spanish 
War, when our Government deemed it necessary in order to 
have a naval fleet to match the Spanish naval fleet, that the 
Oregon, then stationed on the Pacifie coast, shauld round Cape 
Horn and join the Atlantic Fleet in order to be able to fully 
match the Spanish fleet. The Oregon made this historic trip 
watched by the eyes of 90,000,000 American people, who lustly 








ed as she joined her sister ships in the Atlantic Ocean 
prepared to fight the Spanish armada. This vessel was suiffi- 
ent, and it was the only one to spare or to add, to overcome 
Spanish fleet. The battleship Oregon was one of the 


lucts of naval preparedness instituted and installed during 
Democratic administration of President Cleveland, under 
lendership of that great statesman Hon. William C. Whitney, 
’ ecretary the Navy. 
What impartial and intelligent American citizen can look upon 
te of pence-loving China, with her 400,000,000 
hout heartfelt sympathy? Who can read her recent history 
from it see the Various ports and territories of China which 
have been seized by plundering nations against her will sinrply 
she was unprepared to defend herself? This un 
“Iness with a vengeance. 
<s inte whieh this country would easily drift if we listened 
he advice of those who preach “ peace at any price.” 
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This is the condition of help- | 


ng this peried of agitution over preparedness there has 

heen nich said untruthful that is detrimental to our Navy 
id our Army. Our naval and military leaders have been 
ely charged with being the instigators of the preparedness 
evement. They are charged with being in league with the | 
nufacturers of arms and ammunition needed by the Gov- | 
ernment for its defense because they lhuve given it as their 


ion based upen study, that the present Military and Naval 


Establishments of this country are not sufficient to property 
d adequately protect this country in case of attack by ¢ 
trong foreign foe. They have been accused of seeking to un- 


lond on the Government of their country the products in armor, 
munitions, and weapons of manufacturing plants in which 
it is alleged that some of them are interested. 
President Wilson repeatedly in his preparedness 
during his Western tour resented and answered that 
criticism in the building up of the Navy and Military Establish- 
ents in this country. 


thet 


ade 


eliminated. He advocated Government ownership and operation 
of all plants necessary for the making of armor for battleships, 
| to build, operate, and maintain the fleet necessary, and 
to manufacture weapons and ammunitions for the Military and 
Naval Establishments. I have no doubt that this Congress, 
acting in conjunction with the President, will see to it before 
this session adjourns, that everything in the line of armor, 
eapons, and ammunition necesary for the Naval and Military 
Establishments that ean be satisfactorily, efficiently, and eco- 
nomically made by the Government will be undertuken by the 
Government, and as the manufacture of armor plate and of 
exrpons and munitions are practically a monopoly, this will be 
wise and patriotic undertaking. 

There are many things that we know about our Military 
and Naval Establishments; it has finally been admitted that in- 
tead of being second our Navy is only fourth in strength 
mong the nuval powers. 

The present international man hunt in Mexico discloses the 

t that most of our Military Establishment is scattered in our 
outlying possessions, anc that there is at call burely enough of 


ane 


troops of the regular line to carry on the celebrated inter- 
national man hunt, and hourly the National Guard of the 


country is expecting to be called into service to participate 
the same hunt. 

We know that our Navy is weak in spite of padded statistics, 

in ships, in guns, in munitions, in men, and especially in 
estroyers, submarines, and hydroveroplanes, 

We know that our Army is negligible in numbers and. scat- 
tered in units. We know it is unequipped with proper artil- 
lery, that it lacks aeroplanes and every other necessity of imod- 

| warfare. 

We know that we have neither ammunition or munition 
plants. We know that our private arms and munition plants 
ire so near the Atlantic coast that they would be an asset to the 
remy ruther than ourselves. 

We know that our coast-defense guns are outranged by any 

the large guns on any modern battleship. We know that 
New York, for example, could be bombarded and destroyed com- 
lortably and safely by ships beyond the reach of our artillery. 

And we have in the past year been getting educated. We 
have learned some things we did not know before, and we know 
the falsity of some doctrines we have always unquestionably 
accepted. 

_ Thus: We know that wer is not an impossibility nor was an 
improbability in the modern world. 

We know that police forces and fire departments are neces- 
sary; that insurance money is well spent. 
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He said that in obtaining preparedness | 
he and Congress would see to it that graft in all forms was | 
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caom ecessary It wi St ‘ elu I 
adv ce by wise legisl: re 1 e 
us siy i blood L hie i | ww thi: el! 
be ineffective, but ey W ) Iso t 
arouse the spirit of he Natio s ep 
politics aside and belatedly to try to acc ip 
unts should have done long ago 
We do not want war; we do pre dne 
We know that unless we can defend ourselves w 
tion to attack 
I admit that, in common with most of the Me 
House, I have never had any practical experien 
affairs and have never been, until the agitation « 
preparedbess movement arose, much of a st 
ters. The Committee on Military Affairs, hows 
experience and knowledge of Army officers, bot! 
| on the retired list as well as those on the a ve | 
} one of those who believe that the patriotism of An 
ana Navy officers has be 1 «ll el ¢ adulle 
nections with the manufacturers « iny of the suj 
ithe United Stutes Gover ent io ts A u 
lieve that they are equal v tisu ery 
| the institutions of this G ‘ 
of officers to be found it vi no e work 
| Affairs Committee has had 1 | efit of 
perience, It has pre pared the pending bill fe 
efficiency of the Military Estab t of e | 
On the whole I am fairly v ! ‘ 
the provision with relation to the i se im the 
The increase is for but “9,000. If these 40,000 
vided within the first vear, my objection ~ 
would be less; but as the first iner Sst oO 000) 
15 months after it becomes a law, and eb ! ‘ 
in the standing army at the rate of 10,000 for « 
ceeding three years it dees bot receive li l 
not receive my vote il a proper amendment to in 
is offered. Otherwise the bill has bearty 
FEDERALIZATION OF THE AL 
The constitutional power of Congress to pro 
cipline, organization, training pay of the 
forth in the bill under nsicle ie s 
able lawyers, trained in constitutional la 
um satistied, however, that the é sg 
on Military Affairs in the report comps 
Strate cleurly that the | rovisions of the 
eralization of the National Guat en ¢ 
found constitutional. Convincing pro ot 
found in the following quotatio1 oui t 
Affairs Committee : 
The framers of the Constitut evid 1¢ 
provided for in that instrument shoul i ta 
had any doubt that Congress had tul! power to mak 
Patrick Henry, 1a speech deli I t \ 
June 14, 1788, said Your uo tia is given up ‘ 
will be in their own possession 
I the C¢ titution, he urther 1 i 
al over our beat and tad ; 
Washington, in a message to (Cs ; 
opinion, Congres has the power, by the p 
equipment, and development of the 1 ti to make 
capable of meeting every military exigency e 2 I t 
Madison believed that the Congress had the power to 
for training during peace In bis message of Decer 
“ Toward the accomplishment of th mportant 
developing the militia), | recommend for the considerat 
the expediency of instituting a system which shall ! 
call into the fleld at the publ’ expense and r a 
portions of the commi ed and noncor ] 
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In his message to Congress on September 20, 1814, he said: “I can 
earnestly renew @ recommendation of such changes in the system of the 
militia as by classing and disciplining, for the most prompt and active 
service the pertions most capable of it.” 

On Deeember 3. 1816, he said: “An efficient militia is authorized and 
contemplated by the Constitation.” 

Mr. Monroe said, Devember 2, 1823: “As the defense and even the | 
liberties of the country must depend .n time of imminent danger on the 
militia, it is of the highest importance that it be well organized, armed, 
and disciplined throughout the Nation.” 

The cpinions of these men who were at the birth of the Constitution, 
and who must have known the intent and meaning of the framers of 
that instrument, are quoted here to show that not until a much later 
day did there arise any doubt as to the power of Congress to discipline, 
train, organize, and arm the militia, not the militia of the States but 
the militia of the country. 

Much has been said by well-meaning but superficial persons about 
48 little armies, commanded by 48 different generals, and trained in 
48 different ways. Even a superficial study of the Constitution would 
have convinced any unprejudiced person that Congress has the power 
to discipline, train, organize, and arm the militia of the entire country 
with uniformity. 

It is admitted by those who think that the militia can not be brought 
under full control of the General Government that Congress can exer- 
cise the following powers : 

“1. The pewer to prescribe lower age limits for service in the Organ- 
ized Militia and other conditions of the enlistment contract so as to 
insure the presence in the Organized Militia of any State of men ina 
position to respond to the call of the General Government without the 
severance of too many local ties; in other words, prescribe the organi- 
zation of the recruiting service of the Organized Militia. 

“2. The power to prescribe the qualifications of officers, providing in 
this regard that no person shall be appointed an officer in the Organ- 
ized Militia whose qualifications for the appointment are not established 
by an examination approved by the Secretary of War. 

“3. The power to provide the total strength and the proportionate 
strength of the several arms, branches, and corps, line and staff, of the 
Organized Militia In each State, so that when assembled under call of 
the General Government it will constitute well-balanced brigades, divi- 
sions, and field armies. 

“4. The power to prescribe who shall constitute the exempt classes 
to the exclusion of the exercise of State power on the same subject. 

“5. The power to prescribe a uniform organization, armament, and 
discipline tor the militia in such terms as to supersede all conflicting 
State legislation on the same subject.” 

But it is contended that the General Government has not the consti- 
tutional authority over the States to enforce what it has prescribed. 
Surely if Congress has the power under the Constitution to prescribe 
certain things, it must have the power to enforce what it prescribes. 
If it has such pewers, it also possesses the power to prevent the defeat 
of its laws enacted in pursuance of those powers. 


It is estimated by the committee that when this bill becomes 
a law and is in full force that it will provide for the following 
number of trained men, from whose ranks a sufficient number 
may be ealled to properly defend the country : 


The bill provides for, in time of peace, a standing Army of_- 140, 000 
ee ee RE BE 0, 000 
National GSE. « ds civne se cekenisedatinancaekiben 129, 000 
Men trained and in . COU s....dccici thee nme 995, 790 

INS nce ccsxo-cn en enncsonneninseneimenaieiemelaiaededeietnad heaatteiad Meine ied 1, 324, 790 


Even if there should be an honest doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of the federalization of the National Militia, I for one 
firmly believe that the brave and gallant members of the Na- 
tional Guard in the several States will banish the doubt of 
constitutionality of the President’s power to do so by rushing 
pell-mell to the defense of our country. 





Address of Hon. William M. Calder. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 6, 1916. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
granted me, I wish to say that the following address was deliv- 
ered by my former colleague, Hon. William M. Calder, who in 
all probability will be the next Republican nominee for United 
States Senator from the State of New York, at the annual ban- 
quet of the Merchants und Manufacturers’ Association at Little 
Falls, N. ¥., on the evening of March 24, 1916: 

ADDRESS OF HON, WILLIAM M, CALDER, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to be 
present this eveniug and discuss with you for a few minutes a 
matter of great importance which is occupying the attention of 
our people at this time. I know much of your great county, of 
its fertile soil and the character of its agricultural products. 
Your villages and cities are well known far beyond the borders 
of your county. 
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For a number of reasons I have always had a very high regard 
for your people. Your former Representative in Congress, the 
late Vice President Sherman, was my intimate friend during 
all of my 10 years’ service there. When he became Vice Presi- 
dent it was on his recommendation that I succeeded him on ¢ 
great Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, whic! 


| has so much to do with the business affairs of the Nation. 


In this presence I am giad to pay a tribute to your pres: 
Representative, your own fellow townsman, the Hon. Homer P 
SNYDER, who in the few short months that he has represented 
at Washington, has made a distinct impression on the affui 
of the Nation. His sound business sense has made him excee:|- 
ingly valuable, and often in debate his advice has had much | 
do with deciding the question at issue. I know that on t! 
grave question of the national defense he has been foren 
among the New York State delegation in Congress in insisti 
that the country be properly prepared to meet any emergency. 

May I be permitted to say a personal word to you? In 191! 
I was a candidate for the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator, and although many of your people did not ki 
me, I received a very handsome vote here, carrying the cou: 
over Senator Wadsworth by a vote of 948 to 630. I have : 
forgotten it, and in the near future may give you another 
portunity of indicating your judgment of me; and while I th: 
you from the bottom of my heart for your very fine support i 
1914, I am hopeful, now that you have looked me over, I 1 
do just a little better the next time. 

The great world war, engaging more than half of the civilized 
world, has brought to us a realization of a condition of thins 
in the country that we have never before fully appreciated. \W\e 
have gone along for half a century without any conception of t! 
possibility of conflict with any of the other nations of the wor! 

Preparing our Nation for war in time of peace is a duty tl 
we owe to ourselves. It is a duty that every country owes | 
itself—not that we seek war, but that we wish to prevent :) 
guard against it. It is not to be assumed because a nati: 
prepares to defend itself against possible attack on the part 0: 
another that it seeks war, or that it expects it. 

Such preparedness is simply a form of insuring national 
tegrity, with the additional merit of promoting a spirit of patric 
ism and love of country among the people of the Nation. If ou 
country is worth living in, it is worth defending and mai: 
taining. 

We have learned from the great war in Europe what pi 
paredness means. It was preparedness of the army that ec: 
abled Germany to make great initial gains of territory. It wa 
similar preparedness on the part of France and Belgium thi 
checked the German offensive when it was almost at the gat 
of the French capital. It was the preparedness and superiorit 
of the English Navy that saved the seaports of France frv 
her enemy, without which it seems certain that the initial!) 
more powerful military machine of Germany would have swc| 
through the French Republic. It was and still is the prepar 
ness of the English Navy that has saved the British Islan 
from invasion by a foe which, in the beginning, was capable « 
putting 20 trained soldier: into the field to England’s 1. 

We have seen little Belgium forced into war. Switzerland 
with her proportionately large reserve army, is at veac in t! 
midst of war. If she had not been prepared, might not her 
plight be that of Belgium—her men at war, her homes rai 
sacked, her people outraged? 

The United States is a large Nation; one oi the greatest in 
the world. Prepared against war in proportion to its vast re- 
sources of men and material would mean that no country in 
the whole world coul. conquer this Republic. To-day tli 
country is not prepared. The entire Army within continental 
United States numbers about 40,000 men. The Navy ranks 
fourth in tonnage among the great fleets of the world. 

It is always to be assumed, because of the fortunate isolation 
of this country from powerful enemies, that the Navy will con- 
stitute the first line of defense. The United States Navy to-day 
is not large enough successfully to withstand the navies of 
either England or Germany. It would be about on a par with 
that of France, if we assume, as we must, that great modern 
navies are practically identical in point of effectiveness when 
rated shir for ship. There may be slight superiorities here 
and there, with regard to special types of ships, but, generally 
speaking, modern war vessels of whatever nation are very much 
alike and are of approximately equal power. 

The latest reports issued by the United States Government 
indicate that on July 1 last the tonnage of Great Britain’s Navy 
was 2,704,000; Germany’s, 1,306,000; France's, 899.000, and the 
United States’, 894,000. The Navy must be made larger. How 
much larger is a matter for experts. Certainly the program 
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pow put forward by the administration seems to represent a 
minimum of naval preparedness. We should not do we 
may be compelled to do more. And in building this enlarged 
fleet the United States must promptly make the necessary pro- 
vision for caring for it. else it will become a useless thing. 
There must be more dry docks, more efficiently equipped navy 
vards, and fewer navy yards. We are scattering our resources 
to-day among 11 navy yards within our home borders, of which 
several are obsolete. England has 6 yards for her infinitely 
ereater navy Germany has 3. France has 5. We have nearly 
as many as these three great naval powers combined. 

A greater Navy must go hand in hand with a more scientific 
and centralized shore equipment. 
we should maintain no navy yard that is not prepared to dry 
dock and repair a modern superdreadnaught such as we have 
already built and are building. Yet there are but two navy 
vards on the Atlantic coast and one on the Pacifie which can 
lock these great fighting units. In other words, only 3 of our 
11 home navy yards could offer refuge and repair to a wounded 
superdreadnaught. This is a matter which should be con- 
sidered simultaneously with a policy of upbuilding and increas- 
ing the fleet. It goes to the very root of naval effectiveness. 
Big navy yards can handle small ships as well as big ones; small 
navy yards can handle only the small ones. For strategic and 
economic reasons the day must inevitably come when we shall 
consolidate and reduce the number of these plants. 

The great trouble with all navies is that because of the de- 
velopment of naval armament a vessel becomes obsolete after a 
few years. For some reason or other the Navy Department 
and Congress have failed to appreciate the need of a thorough 
equipment of this most important branch of our Military Estab- 
lishment. For instance, the keels of the two battleships au- 
thorized on March 3 of last year have not yet been laid, and they 
ean not be for at least three months’ more time. After that 
it will take several years to build them. The seagoing sub- 
marines authorized in June, 1914, will not be completed for two 
years. Germany can build hers in six months’ time. Our 
whole system of naval construction must be revised. There is 
something radically wrong with it. 

The second line of defense of the United States must be the 
Army. It will come into action in case the Navy should fail 
to check the invasion of an enemy, or be defeated by a superior 
navy. It is wholly unlikely that any army raised in this coun- 
try, however large, would be sent on an errand of invasion 
against a great foe. It will be primarily ard almost exclusively 
an instrument to be employed on home ground. 

It is the opinion of most military experts that such an army, 
with its trained reserves, should number not less than half a 
million men. Forces of that magnitude, fully equipped and 
armed, could be set upon our shores by more than one possible 
foe, if our Navy should fail us. It is merely common sense 
that we should be prepared to combat such forces. It is a na- 
tional duty. Certainly, there should be an immediate increase 
of the Regular Army to 200.000 men, with provision for train- 
ing reserves. Whether we must rely upon the proposed conti- 
nental army or upon a development of the present National 
Guard for our trained reserves is a matter that must be worked 
out by the experts. 

It has been suggested that we adopt the system in vogue in 
Switzerland. 
age of 12 is trained in calisthenics; after reaching the age of 
15, the use of the rifle and military discipline: and between the 
ages of 19 and 25 he must give part of his time each year to 
field and camp duty. 

The youth vf Australia are trained in practically the same 
way. Examination of the military records shows that after the 
age of 21 the Australian youth is required to give up only six 
weeks of his time to intensive military training in camp, and 


less ; 


the Swiss soldier 20 weeks; previous to this, however, both | 


Australian and Swiss, from the age of 15, are required to spend 
about 14 months of their time in equipping themselves for 
military duty. After they have come to manhood they pass out 
into their chosen professions, and are not expected to give 
further military service. 

It may be maintained by some that this plan would tend to 
inculeate the military spirit in the youth of the Nation. Many 
believe it to be an excellent scheme, however. In my judgment, 
it would teach our young men to be more patriotic, to appreciate 
the value of discipline, and would tend, more than anything else, 
to insure peace not only within this Nation but throughout 
the entire civilized world. At the outbreak of the European war 
Switzerland had only 1,400 men under arms, who were doing 
simple police duty, but at the end of 48 hours they had avail- 
able 300,000 men, fully equipped and ready for service. 
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Generally speaking, I believe 


In that country every schoolboy on reaching the 






































































C-ECORD. i21 
That weuld, indeed, be an effective 1 
follow. We have 5.000.000 vw “vy etween the ‘ ) 
and 25, and if we trained them as S eC} d \ t 
do theirs we could have a reserve for: ff that number 5 
ready to go into the field in the deft "COL 
The term of enlistment of 1 iT \ 
now four years. In my judgment it would | re { ’ 
to change this so that a soldier could retire ot ; own ad 
at the end of a year’s service, with a provision that ! 
retire he would be subject to eall for the full term of « 
The records of the War Department show that it ta 
| to make a good soldier, and this method would t « 
the size of the Army, but would also establish vel 
reserve. 
We must remember, also, that not only is our Army 
small in point of numbers, but is wholly unfam r 
ods of warfare that have been developed in the 1 \ 
struggle. They are employing new devices, new w 
methods of attack and defense, of which we know nothing save 
| by report. We must be prepared in the event of war to meet 
an adversary armed after a fashion of which as y ‘ ve 
virtually no knowledge. We must study equipment as en 
large our Army. 
Europe has taught us the lesson of training and 1 
men in large masses. We know nothing of this in the | ed 
States. Our Army, the mobile force, is located in 49 posts 
Widely scattered, some capable of accommodating but a few 
|} companies of Infantry or a troop or so of Cavalry. Most of 


these posts are obsolete. Many were established in the days ot 


Indian warfare, which has ceased in this country. They are 
expensive to maintain. But their worst feature is tl they 
make for the scattering of the Army into small units, so that 
nowhere may a considerable force be quartered for training on 
a scale that modern warfare demands. 

We must do away with a lot of the old Army posts. We 
must assemble our new and greater Army on a scientific basis 
train it with a view to large operations, equip it on a seale that 
would enable it to withstand successfully the invasions of po 
sible enemies, which are infinitely more advanced in these re 
spects than ourselves. 

I know what it means to ndvocate the abolition of useless 
navy yards and Army posts. It means determined local oppo- 
sition from every quarter. But in putting this Nation in a 
position to defend its territorial integrity we can not permit 
either local or political differences to stand in our path. We 
must keep the big idea constantly in mind. If sacrifices are 
necessary, they must be made. Much of the old system will 
have to be torn down. There must be reorganization along 


modern lines. The mere building of more ships and the raisir 












of more men will not suffice. That is but a part of national 
preparedness. We must plan to care for our Navy and our 
Army as the lessons of the European war dictate, other 
they will be cumbersome and ip many respects helpless 
Have any of the gentlemen present heard the speech of Dat i 
P. Kingsley on the subject of “ Democracy versus Sovere { 
in which he brings out the fact that in the preparation of the 
Constitution of the United States a way was made clear 
real democracy here on this continent? Previous to tl ( 
stitution we had thirteen independent States. each one 
a barrier against the others. These barriers were bre » dow! 
| and we lived here for three-quarters of a century, developing the 
finest traditions of a free people, until we were compeller if 
| great War between the States, from 1861 to 1865, to fight « 
principle again, and at the conclusion ! ! 
let us hope for all time, a democracy of all t 
| Mr. Kingsley points out that the opport » ¢ 
| democracy of the world, or at least of I h-s} 
| nations of the world, is greater to-day than { n 1787 j 
further suggests that the larger English natior | 
| so created would do for its units what the United St 
| done on this continent; that it would bring th 
| the world ” within the realm of probabilitie He 
great enough at the same time to plead for pen ! f 
| enough to lead in the movement whic! 
| the English-speaking States of the world, if the glorious Ar 
| Saxon tradition is to survive, if democracy | not ft ‘ 
| of sovereignty is to prevail 
Perhaps this is impossible in our day; but who can t 
that out of this conflict the opportunity: may be re f 
being the beacon lizht, around it to gather the greatest 
of the civilized world, in the hope that by some me sad 
racy of all the nations of the world may be formed, per 
not under one flag, but under some sort of reement tl 
' will insure for all time “ Peace on earth, good will t dl ine 
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Until that time comes, however, we can not afford to leave 
ourse'vyes unprotects l. 
‘These things are questions of patriotism and national wisdom, 


so overwhelmingly overshadowing lecal and political issues that 
they must ultimately prevail, if the United States is to establish 
a sound and effective insurance against disaster in war, and to 
elevate itself to a position which will be as nearly a perfect 
guaranty of pence as human minds can yet conceive. We will 
never seek war because we are ready for it; we shall not become 
a fighting Nation until we are forced to fight. But if war should 
come, and we are not ready for it, we may cease to be a Nation 
at all. 

Letter to Senator CLARKE: 

BrRooKkuyNn, N. Y., March 7, 1916. 
Ifon. TAME P, CLARKE, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Senator: My great interest in the development of the water- 
ways in and about the city of New York prompts me to write you, so 
that during the discussion of che river and harbor bill you may have 
in mind how greatly it affects the matter of our national defense. 

In case of trouble with a foreign nation the most vulnerable places of 
the Union would be the cities on the seaboard, particularly the port of 
New York. 

The destroyable property on Manhattan Island alone is competently 
estimated at over eleven billion and a half dollars, besides bullion, 
precious metal, and securities in vaults and safes of unascertainable 
value. An hour’s bombardment and ensuing conflagration would ruin all 
of the insurance -ompanies in the country. The ransom asked to save 
Greater New York from bombardment would stagger the ceuntry, rich 
as it is. 

It seems worth while to call the attention of Congress to the possi- 
bility of such calamities and the urgency of avoiding them, if possible. 
The cost, great as,it would be, would be an insignificant percentage of 
the risk 

It is well established that some of the foreign nations have ships 
whose range of gunfire very greatly exceeds the range of the guns’ on 
our harbor defenses. So, for example, a big ship, with the latest modern 
guns, lying off Rockaway, cou.d devastate Kings, Queens, and most of 
Manhattun without fear or hindrance from fortifications. 

The Navy must be, then our greatest reliance. Its efficacy as to 
New York would be sadly handicapped by the narrowness of the fairway 
north of the Ambrose Channel, the impassability for big ships of the 
East River, and the uselessness of the Harlem River and Kills for sub- 
IMNAaArines 

Continuing the Ambrose Channel to its full width and depth to deep 
water in the Hudson, opening the East River and Hell Gate into long 
Island Sound, with a channel wide enough for big ships to turn about, 
as in the Kiel Canal, and deep enough for ships of any draft, making 
the Harlem River and Kills usable for submarines, wonld divide the 
foree of an enemy fleet and so more than double the efficiency of our 
own, That is the plan of the division officer. It could be carried out 
by contract within the time it takes to build a battleship, carried out, 
too, at less than the cost of two battleships. 

While the proposition to improve the East River up to the navy 
vard is desirable, it is net nearly sufficient for the purpose of the 
Government. and is not indicative of the broad and comprehensive 
policy which Congress should adopt at onee. For example, if the 
splendid new ship Pennsylvania should be ordered to the Bruoklyn 
Navy Yard, and while there the Brooklyn Bridge or Manhattan: Bridge 
be blown down, the Pennsylvania would be compelled to remain idle at 
the yard for the reason that she could not get out by — of the 
Sound because of the failure of Congress to open the channels of the 
East River through to the Sound, and thus enable the ship to resume 
her aetive duty in the line. To prevent such an unfortunate condition 
; tifls IDy expense. 

Apprelieeabotis of the outlay necessary to put our seaboard ports into 
the best defensible shape are lessened by remembering that they would 
bring, incidentally, commercial advantages, repaying the outlay many 
times over. 

Taking this port as an example again, widening and deepening the 
channel in the Upner Bay the East River and Hell Gate Channels 
would chenpen transportation between the whole Gulf and southern 
seaboard and New England, and save the perilous outside passage. 
Mokine the Harlem River and Kills passable for submarines wonld 
make that channel passable for barges, and so immensely benefit all 
the States on the Great Lakes and New England. 

I am sure you will see the great importance of this matter, and will 
see that it is given the earnest and careful attention of Congress. 

Believe me, sincerely, yours, 

WILLIAM M. CALDER. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 
OF TENNESSEB, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 6, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Myr. Spenker, when the McLemore resolu- 
tion was up for discussion I prepared some remarks, but could 


hot get time to make them on the floor. I now ask unanimous 
consent to insert those remarks in the Recorp. 

[T have had 2a number of letters and telegrams, some urging 
ime fo favor the resolution warning Amerienns not to travel on 
belligerent merchant ships, armed or unarmed, and others urg- 
ing me to vote against the resolution. 








This question is peculiarly within the jurisdiction of the 
President. Men on all sides agree that under our Constitution 
the President is the head of our foreign affairs. The Senunte., 
indeed, has a right to approve or disapprove, but the House is 
left out of the equation entirely, except in the final matter of 
declaring war. 

One hundred and one years ago Chief Justice Marshall in a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States settled this 
question. In the Nereide case, in Ninth Cranch, he held that 
a neutral had a right to transport himself and his goods on a 
vessel of a belligerent, whether the vessel was armed or un 
armed; In his opinion he quotes the King of Prussia as holding 
to the same view. This opinion was delivered in February, 
1815, and has been the law of the United States ever since. 

No well-informed persons deny that this is a correct statement 
of the rules of international law, and the resolution itself admits 
this, and admits that the President has entire charge in dealing 
with it. More than a year ago the question first arose in Con 
gress in the Lusitania case. That ship was sunk, the belligerent 
pewer apoligized, agreed to make reparation, and promised to 
do so no more, and everyone, including that power, thought tli 
matter was settled. At that time, as now, President Wilson 
simply demanded that the provisions of international law should 
be complied with. The President won out in his contention 
then, and every patriotic American felt proud of him, and «i! 
hoped that the trouble was over. Now, some gentlemen whvu 
dislike the President, and who took the other side of it then. 
have seen fit to raise the question again in Congress. There can 
be but ene result of this agitation, and that is, to embarrinss 
the President in handling a most trying and difficult foreign 
complication, over which only he has jurisdiction. He is elected 
by the whole people, and is the representative and spokesman 
for them all in matters of foreign policy. Neither of the 
Houses of Congress is given charge of our foreign affairs. 

Again, the reselution is wholly ineffective. It merely asks the 
President. to warn Americans to stay off of armed belligerent 
ships. Surely, all citizens whe might go abroad are now sufli- 
ciently warned. The only effective measure, if Congress de- 
sired to act at all, would be to prohibit passports to citizens 
who would travek on such ships. 

If Congress should give this warning it will be misunderstood 
by some of the belligerent powers. The newspapers say that 
some of them are already taking it to mean a congressional 
eriticism of the President, and they may be misled into believing 
that Congress may not uphold him, when every citizen knows 
that when the test comes Congress will uphold him. 

Our President is face to face with a critical situation. He is 
fighting now, as he has been ever since this war began, to main- 
tnin the well-knowr principles of international law, and thereby 
nt the same time to keep our country at peace. If the Presi- 
dent acecedes to the annulment of one provision of international 
law, belligerent powers would insist that other provisions be 
alse nullified by us, and the result would be chaos, and per- 
haps, war—something that all of us are intensely desireus of 
avoiding. There is but one sure foundation that this Gov- 
ernment can stand on, and that is, for the strict maintenance 
of the established provisions of international law. We are 
almost certain to get into trouble if these provisions are dis- 
regarded. I have no bias whatsoever for or aguinst any of the 
belligerent powers. I think they are all wrong in going into 
or keeping up this horrid warfare. I am for Americi first. 
l am for peace above all things save honor. 

Again, there is a practieal side to the question. If America 
permits any belligerent power to disregard the provisions of 
international law and merchant vessels are swept from the 
seas, where are we going to get ships to transport our wheut, 
corn, cotton, and lumber in? Looking at it from purely a selfish 
standpoint, ought we not to be very careful before we allow the 
provisions of international law to be violated? 

Finally, the idea that the President wants war is ridiculous 
and absurd. It is wholly untrue. I know personally. from 
having talked with him and from having heard him talk, that 
no man in the Nation is more desirous of peace than he is; 
that no man in the Nation is more thoroughly neutral than he 
is. For 19 long months during this awful conflict he has 
safely carried our country through a trying situation with honor 
and without war. Why should we at this time seek to em- 
barrass him who has thus far so splendidly preserved our 
country in an honorable peace? At this late day, why swap 
horses in the middle of the stream? Why take our foreign 
affairs out ef the hands of the President and put them in the 
hands of excited Representatives and Senators? Why hum 
string our President? Why line up with his enemies to destroy 
him? Looking at it from a purely party standpoint, what has 
our Democratic President done to us that we should desire to 
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humiliate and disgrace him and make it so much harder fot 
him to keep us at peace? Our President is a God-fearing, 


Christian gentleman, striving for peace, abhorring war. Under 
his leadership our country been blessed with prosperity, 
with happiness, with peace, and with honor. Jingoes in and out 
of Congress have been trying to get him into some war ever 
since he came in, but he has remained steadfast. While all the 
other great nations have gone war mad, our Nation, under his 
jendership, has thus far retained its sense. 
peace and happiness and prosperity and honor uphold our 
President’s hands and think only of America and her interests 
| in this erisis brought about by his enemies. I believe that it 


has 
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} nates the field 


Let us all who love | 


is the duty of every patriotic citizen in this country, foreign | 


born or native, to uphold our President in his fight for peace 
with honor—a fight that he has made so successfully up 
and a fight which he will win if we let him 
ill vote to lay this resolution on the table. 


me alone. 





Gasoline Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH 


OF 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovse or ReEepresenrarives. 
Wednesday, April 5, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the gasoline situation be- 
come acute and it is engaging the attention of the country inp a 
way that calls for some action looking to prompt 


} 
pha 


and effective 


relief. Investigations, however interesting in themselves and 
however clearly they may reveal the sinister influences of 
monopoly, will hardly reach the root of the trouble. In my 


opinion, this is to be done only by making it unprofitable, 
through taxation, to hold valuable oil-producing opportunities 
out of use or by opening up such opportunities in the 
domain by the Government itself. 

I do not mind saying that the former method appeals to me 
as the simpler and the more desirable, yet I realize that it can 
not be so quickly or so certainly applied, as the taxing power 
vith reference to lands rests in the hands of the several States; 
und we could not get very far in the matter of taxing valuable 
oil lands, whether used or unused, without first securing the 
active and sympathetic cooperation of the Commonwealths in 
Which such lands are located. 

Let me briefly call the attention of this House to one or two 
salient faets which should be considered in connection with the 
proposil I shall make in the direction of affording the public 
relief from the extortions practiced upon them by monopolistie 
control of oil and its derivatives and manufactures. 
per cent of the oil lands are now under lease, but Jess than 10 
per cent are operated. Oil lands are put under lease not to be 
operated, but to forestall them. This is something that should 
command the earnest attention of every Member of this House 
who sincerely desires to solve the problem of high-priced 
ine, 

According to official information, there are in the publi 
main to-day approximately 6,000,000 acres of oil lands. 
re considerable bodies of proven territory. My 


do- 


There 


to this | 


; UI 
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publie | 


} the duty 


| perhaps many hundreds of tho 
About 990 | 


| diflicult 
j is nnnecessary. 


CUSO- |} 


| pri 


information is | 


to the effect that in California there is a strip of territory 125 | 


niles long and averaging about 12 miles in width held in alter- 
nate sections by a land-grant railway and the Government. 
rhe land-grant portion of this territory is largely developed and 
oil in great volume is being produced and marketed. As I under- 
stand it, the private owners of the alternate sections have 
drilled wells in large numbers along the very borders of their 
holdings and are pumping oil as much perhaps from the sec- 
tions belonging to the public as from their own. They are rob- 
hing the American people to the extent that that is possible, but 
t is understood that it is impossible for them to suck the oil 
from any considerable distances, this, however, being no fault 
of theirs, They would suck the last barrel of the preduct from 
the public domain through the wells on their own territory if 
that were possible. They are restrained, as I understand it, 
Ny no qualm of conscience, by no respect for the rights of prop- 
erty, but only by the nature of the case. 





It is not so many years ago that gasoline was selling at retail 
as low as 5 cents a gallon. There must have been a fair profit 
in the product at this price, as otherwise the producers would 
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Immigration. 


| 
ei | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. DENVER 8S. CHURCH, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, April 5, 1916. 


000,000 Hindus who would like to come over and mingle with | 
our people and live on our shores. The question is, Do we want 
them to come? If so, let us leave our golden gate ajar and they 
will come in upon us like swarms of hungry flies. If we do not | 
want this plague to fall upon us, let us exclude them in this 
bill, and do it now. If we do not make this exclusion, in time 
to come there will be 15 Hindus to every white man in Call- 
fornia, and its fertile valleys will be then crowded with heathen 
shacks and shanties. 

There are many reasons why they should not be admitted to 
our shores, First, their manner of living and ours is funda- 
mentally different. Ours to them is a matter of amusement and 
curiosity, while theirs to us is ridiculous and absurd. It is im- 
possible, within the same land, for Christians and heathen to 
live in peace. Each will be an object of hatred and ridicule to 
the other. Had we not excluded the Chinese, by this time their 
presence would have caused the wholesale shedding of blood; 
and if we do not exclude the Hindus their presence will in time 
lead to war. 

I am in favor of excluding the Hindus because they can never 
be assimilated by our people; because we have no use for them 
und they have no use for us. They dislike us as a people as 
much as we dislike them. They will not stop at any Ameri- 
can hotel nor eat at a white man’s table, neither will they 
partake of food unless prepared by people of their own caste 
and race. While I was district attorney of Fresno County, Cal., 
I was frequently called upon to prosecute Hindus for robbery 
nnd ether violations of the law, and it was a real problem to 
keep the defendants from starving while they were in jail, for 
they refused to eat the food prepared by the American hand. 
In my district in California, where there are thousands of them, 
they make their homes generally beside the public highway. 
Their visible earthly belongings consist of a few blankets spread 
upon the ground. When they move they have but to put out 
their fires and walk away. They can be seen traveling on the 
public highways all hours of the day and night. 

I maintain that their heathen and outlandish superstitions for- 
bid even the thought of their living in this land. Let us recall 
some of their vicious practices and decide whether we want them 
in the United States. 

Heretofore the most terrible of all the Hindu gods was the 
crocodile, and in order to appease the wrath of these scaly and 
saw-toothed monsters, loving but superstitious mothers fre- 
quently cast, from the banks of the Ganges, their helpless off- 
spring into the crocodile’s mouth. 

Their land is overrun by 33 species of poisonous serpents, the 
worst of which is the cobra. By the natives this reptile is wor- 
shiped as a god. The bite of the cobra is certain death. A 
hundred thousand lives each year are sacrificed as victims of its 
fangs. To injure this miserable, slimy reptile is an insult to the 
Hindu’s god, and so the cobra is everywhere given the right of 
way. To kill a poisonous snake would equal the assassination 
of a god. They have special shrines for snake gods in the 
Himalaya Mountains. Harmless snakes they regard as the 
ghosts of their ancestors and guardians of their homes and 
soods. Many of the villagers believe in the domunha, a serpent 
with a mouth at both ends. 

With these thoughts in view, it is plain that the notions of the 
Hiindu will not fit the ideals of the West. Their sacred croeodiles 
nnd serpents can not exist in harmony with our emblem—the 
California bear. Their darkness will spoil our light, and their 
strange gods can never reign with our Ged—Jehovah. 

I wish you had seen the Hindu and knew him as I do. If 
such were the case, I would not have to speak to you of him. 
His swarthy, ragged form, his leaden, dreamy eyes would speak. 
His lifeless, shuffling walk and droeping, downcast head would 
speak. He is as hopeless as a lonesome crane, a human form 
from which light and hope seem gone, while the body wanders 
on, guided by strange, superstitious fears. 

Another reason for making the exclusion is to prevent the 
debasing of our wage standard. In India the average wage is 

2 to 24 cents per day. The Hindu is perfectly willing 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, over in India there are 350,- | 
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| as wiry and tough as a piece of rawhide. 









































































































to work for the same wage in this country that he does at home 
if necessary. At present he cuts wages and is content wit! 
what he gets. The only thing a Hindu likes that pertains t 
our civilization is the American dollar. By and by, if the immi 
gration of these feliows is not restricted, wages will be th: 
same here as in India; for everyone who comes lowers, it ; 
certain definite degree, our standard of wages. Not only « 
they do this but every dollar that comes into their possessio: 
they send home to British India, from whence no dollar ev: 
returns. American labor can not and does not want to compet: 
with them. A Hindu can live as cheap as a coyote, and he i 
He has the seny 
love for this country that a crocodile has for a juicy fish 
About all he consumes comes from India, and he ean live on 

handful of rice or corn for a day. When he becomes hung: 
he simply takes up another notch in his belt. 

At present they do not bring their slaves—the fema 
Hindus—with them; traveling expenses are too high; but 
will be only a matter of time when they will establish the: 
selves here domestically and religiously. That is, they wi 
bring with them their families and their family gods, t) 
latter consisting of graven images, crocodiles, and venomo 
reptiles. When that day shall come, tourists traveling in o 
sublime Sierras will have to wear iron boots in order to esci) 
the poisonous fangs of the Hindu god; and I suppose on tl: 
banks of our two majestic rivers—the Sacramento and the S: 
Joaquin—there will be Hindu temples dedicated to the charmi: 
god crocodile. 

I say it is constitutionally wrong for these strange peopl 
who have slept and degenerated through the ages, to wait unt 
the last great prize of civilization, America, has been discovers 
and won, and then take a short and reversed course across t! 
sea, traveling in ships made possible through the inventiv: 
genius of other lands, and fall upon us like hateful birds upo: 
the first fruits of spring. I believe the rewards of civilizatio: 
should be enjoyed only by those who have endured the hard 
ships of the way. I object to having California become th: 


babbling and gabbling ground of people speaking stran.s 
tongues. I object to our beautiful valleys being filled wit 


serfs, and hovels in which strange people dwell. I object to 
our far-famed cities being disfigured by oriental sheds sm 
shacks, and I object to the seashore, the river banks, and th 
green mountain sides of California becoming the buildii 

places of heathen temples. 

No; we do not want the sun, as it goes down behind the 
and bids our native land good night, to lift its last beams [fro 
heathen temples dedicated to unknown gods. We want ih 
great West to be left as it now is—the abiding place of Ang’ 
Saxon pioneers; the most beautiful land of all the earth, fre 
from superstitious fears; where the people live in harmon 
having the same ideals, the same hopes and fears, and whe 
they speak one language, and all worship the same God. 


aa 





Letter from Samuel D. Pepper, Judge Advocate Genera! 
Michigan National Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue Hovusr or Representatives, 
Friday, April 7, 1916. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter fro 
Samuel D. Pepper, judge advocate general Michigan Nation: | 
Guard. 

The letter is as follows: 


NATIONAL GUARD, 
April 5, 


MICHIGAN 
1916 
Hon. Lovis C. Cramton, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear ConoressMan: I have been endeavoring to follow the Hous 
end Senate debates on the Hay and Chamberlain bills and to make » 
study both of the purposes of and the objections to the two bills. !t 's 
of course, difficult for a person at this distance from Washington to ‘v 
lew the debates, as we do net get the CONGRESSIONAL Kecom for (lire 
or four days after each day's proceedings. ; 

Doubtless ‘o bave been interested in the constitutional questions in 
volved, and | was pieased to note your support of the Hay bil! in | 
House, which, on the whole, I think will meet with the approval © 
the National Guards of the country and of the people. 

The main objection I have to the Hay bill is based upon the lancuss 
of section 76, wherein use is made of the word “ draft.’ I noted with 
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f ep 
sod st tl lebates jon this section and the arguments made | praise that followed ¥\ I 
eenectally by Mr. Hay as to use of this word. | against one’s will and co: 
‘Concedine for the sake of argument that the National Guard, which To the extent above indicat t ean 
is carved out of (the militia of the United States, can not be used for derived from the :aw of 1863 ) 
foreign servi under its present status, I still disagree with Mr. Har } said above, its legal meaning ts not suff 
that the only method by which the National Guard can be used for | 46, while its popular meaning ikes 
foreign service is by the process of “drafting.” In this connection | | My suggestion {is that the proper nu . 4 
have undertaken to look up both the ordinary and the military meaning | prescribe the entire process by wt 
and ac epiance of the term. The ordinary meaning of the word makes | National Guard into the ful ervive of tl I 
* ecnonymous with the word “ drawing.” The military meaning of | process should include (a) the enro!iment of \ 
the word is almost similar. In its popular meaning it denotes a/| an original enlistment contract which would 
mrocess by which men haple to military duty are compelled to perform | (c) the payment of a small bounty to each Nat 
that duty signing of his enlistment contract (lb the é t 
int ng the Civil War the process of drafting was only resorted to | Congress that the Nationa! Guardsmen who comp t 
fter it was found that an insufficient number of men were volunteering. | requirements and who accept the bounty sha be dee i 
T+ ic interesting in this connection to read the provisions of the act of | foreign as well as domestic service, and pres ing D 
March 3. 1863, volume 12, United States Statutes at Large, page 731. | disobedience to any cali of the President: (e) tho [ 
Phe title of this act is as follows: lations for the mustering of the National Guards I 
' “An get for enrolling and calling out the national forces, and for | States service contempiated 
ther purposes.” ; By defining the various steps in the process it 
The process consisted of the following steps: (1) The President's to use the word “ draft” or any similar term, and th t 
lamation ealling for quotas from the enrolling districts; (2) the | as intended by se tion 76 as It now stands 
ointment of provost marshal for each enrolling district; (3) the | I trust I have made myself clear in this matt f net. ] 
tien of enrolling districts; (4) the provost marshals were required | be very giad to write you again upon the propositi \ 
‘ roll all persons ftiable for military duty as defined in the act; | liberty to make any use you see fit of this 
15) provost marshal made a “ drawing” of the number required from | would be of any service 1 should | Pleased if y t 
his lists: (6) those drawn were notified and required fo report; (7) | matter up with Chairman Hay 
mpulsion could be used; (8) those so drawn for duty or drafted were With kindest personal regards, | 
xamined and forwarded to the units to which assigned. Yours, sincerely 
I am in med that under the ordinary method used in carrying out SaML. D f 
the provisions of the act, and possibly under regulations prescribed, the Judge Ad ate ¢ L Mic \ ‘ 
yrovost marshal when required to fill up a quota of men would place 
the names of the men on his lists 7—2 box and draw out, as by lot, a | Se 
i ficient number. I am not certain that this \.as the universal method, | ii 
: [ imagine it was very generally followed. | Immign ation, 
Chis is what became known as “ ee in the Civil War, and it 
. it once. be seen that the word © draft,” as used in the act, is synony <> FIVE . , . . 
with the word “drawing” or the words ‘drawing by lot * It is | EX | ENSI¢ N ¢ i RE Nl \ RKS 
dificult to understand how the use of the word “draft” or “ drafting” } 
in the act of 1863 can be construed in any other way, popular notions | Or 
th trary notwithstanding. } | J T mnrKeoMnY 7 ’ y 
The word iraft ’ itself is not so generic as to carry with it when | i () N . | DF R ( \ ke 5 () | | N ‘ 
ding alone the entire process. In fact, it is only applicable to one } OF MISSISSIPPI] 
of the steps in the process, namely, the method of determining the ex- | : 
et persons who shall be tahen for service. , S i > DDT ‘ ‘ 
“he fauit with section 76 of the Hay bill is that the word “ draft,’ In rH Hor BE oO! Res RESEN TATIVES, 
therein used, ts taken to imply the entire process. As used in section } Friday. April ¥. 1916 
76 I doubt if its meaning is even clear. At best it means no more than » Api 7 
word ‘“‘call.” You will note that the title to the so-called draft act | Mr. QUIN Mr. Spe er. under t : ; 
1863 uses the word “call” and, as a matter of law, the word * call extend my remarks on the Burnett 1 > 
i ch more appropriate than the word “ draft when used to define 29 ; “re 7 “4 : 
the power intended to be given to the President with respect to the 10384), which passed the House almost 4 to 1, M 0) 
National Guard. ; sert in the Recorp the following articles eli | ! e 
It occurs to me that the right of the President to the services of the | Weekly News Letter of the American F% ‘atic if 7 , 
National Guard in time of war should rest upon something more in | out and lated Washingt DC aturd vl 
harmony with the spirit of our institutions than a mere arbitrary act, aS EEE, SEER yashington, 4 Satur Ay S ( 
s Mr. Ha¥ supposes the word “draft” to imply. That is, it is argued | gether with an editori: from the Boston Eve t 
tl because the President can draft any person into the service or any | of March 31: 
s of persons, even to the extent of saying that all red-haired persons Sa _—— 
1 be so singled out and compelled to serve, therefore be can draft HOUSE PASSES BURNET E 
National Guard without regard to their former status. Such an \W { 
rary use of the President’s power has never been recognized in this By a vote of 307 to 87 the House pa the Burnet y 
untry, even admitting that it exists. Even in the Civil War when the } with th: teracy test, on T) i M rT l’riot his 
igencies were so very great, Congress devised an absolutely fair and | gressman SABATH moved to recommit the bi it} aaa 
partial method of obtaining soldiers by compulsion. If the argu- | strike out the hte test rh { D olhee 
its in favor of the word “ draft’ are true, then the President might | 284 to 107. 
| upon the uniformed ranks of the various lodges to the exclusion of | Opponents of the measure p nte wi 
ll! others. It ts searcely conceivable that any President would ever position of its advocates w trengthened : on 
lo such a thing, however. j because of the war. Congressman MANN } minat a 
It occurs 10 me that the term to be used in section 76 should be |} voted tor the Sabath amendment, but later voted for t i i 
ynformable to the patpose sought to be attained. What is destred is | this position. He said 
that the National Guard should be available for duty in a foreign war, | “And unless those countries (European t! 
it seems to be generally conceded that their status must be changed | prevent their citizens « ng here, we are | to 1 
rom that of militia te that of oe of the United States."" The | gration such as no country in the wo i i 
lea expressed in section 76 appears to be that the National Guard can | not willing to take the chances on it.’ 
' nly be taken foreibly into such service | vecause of their militia status. | Advocates of restriction referred to the ineré 
i and that the President can do what Congress has not the authority to | of greater effectiveness in every field o ctivit l 
do in that respect or that Congress can delegate to the President the | democracy can not be developed to its higbest po 
authority to do something which Congress itself can not do. This, it encourage the admission of illiterates who dest 
seems to me, is a mistaken idea, because the right to define the status American labor aud who refuse to become a part 
and to change the status belongs originally to Congress, and therefore The literacy test provides that ahen ver 16 
ny provision which Congress should make for the transition of the | at least 30 words in some laoguage or dia I ng Heber 
National Guard into a United States Army wouid be just as effective as | Yiddish, chosen tv the immigrant Exceptions to tt st 
'f done by the President under a deltcgated authority. in the case of an immigrant’s father vrandtathe ) 
As a matter of fact. any process by which the atiempt is made to | age: his wife, his mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried 
effect a change of status would be still open to the general criticism | daughter 
hat the process is arbitrary, or else that it is unconstitutional, | Exception to the hteracy test is also made where an ¥ t 
whether called “drafting” or a “calling.” ‘The danger in describing from religious or political persecution. The latter exception it te 
his process as is done in section 76 by the term “drafting” is that ‘persons convicted, or who admit the commission, or who teach id 
you have used the wreng term to describe the proces and at the same i advocate the commission, of an offense purely political Under thi 
time have not so defined the term as to give {t the meaning intended. | provision the Old-Wortd revolutionist who advocates force to ovet 
To illustrate, suppose section 76 passes as it stands, and the President | throw his Govert nt, or who admits the use of force for that pu 
some day is call upon to “draft"™ the National Guard. What wonid will be admitted to this country regardless of educational qua i 
he do? He might issue a proclamation in which he would call upon al! | The question of immigration restriction by a literacy t i n 
National Guards to at once repert fer duty But he would nave to go | favorably voted on by almost every Congress since 186 Un th 
further and at the same time proc'aim that all National Guardsmen | occasions the proposal has been vetoed—by [Presidents ¢ eland, ‘aft 
were from a specific date to be deemed and considered as in the United | and Wilson In 1897 the FHlouse passed the bill over President ¢ 
States service and liable for foreign duty. Having issued hix proclama- | land's veto, 193 to 37. This was 37 votes more than the ne 
Hon, the President must next set in motion certain machinery to carry | two-thirds vote. The Senats led to act. owir » a 
out his authority. fhat would that machinery be? There is no present | and Congress adjourning a few hours after the House vot 
4 machinery by which the President could bc guided, because there ts no | In 1913 the Senate passed the bill over I ent Taft's veto. 7 
e existing law authorizing the President to enroll the militia or National | 18, but the veto was sustained in the House by a few vote m { 
3 Guard or any other class of men and competi their service. To use the | ruary 4. 1915. the House sustained Pr ent W ! to. 261 t 6 
: word “draft,” as said above, does not of Itself bring into play some | If any 4 of the 136 that voted to sustain the [ lent t t! 
certain law or series of laws to which the President may appeal or | the majority a two-thirds vote would have been ured and 11 
which he may invoke | passed. 
Therefore it may be said that the word “draft” from a legal stand- The last vote in favor of immigration rest tier OT 
point meane nothing at all. On the other hand. the word “draft.” | corded March 30 last ndicates th nereasing den y ti 
as popularly understood, is a term of reproach going back to the days | for this legislation 
of the Civi! War. Men who refused to volunteer in the Civil Wer and The bil! is now in the Senate Its ] ’ that 
who were enrolled under the act of 1863 were termed “drafted” men, | if its advocates can overcome the small mi: t hat w tal 


and, rightiy or wrongly, were never given the high degree of honor and ! tage of the ruses of the Senate t 
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Trade-unionists and other friends of this legislation are urged to 
write their two United States Senators and insist that the Burnett fim- | 
migration bill be voted on at this session of Congress. 

VOTE ON RESTRICTION IN HOUSE ANALYZED. 
An analysis of the House vote on immigration restriction, March 30, 


‘ 


licates an Increasing demand for this legislation. ; 
Out of a possible 434 votes in the House, only 87 were cast against 
the bill, 36 were recorded “ not voting.” and 3 “present.” Of these 
89 only 13 were paired against the passage of the bill. There was not a 
single vote against the bill from the following 26 States: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
qi Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
Kighteen States were divided in their vote, but in none of these was 
majority of the Congressmen against the bill. 
In only four States-—Connecticut, Michigan, New York, and Rhode 
land—was a majority of the delegations recorded against the Dill 
tinal passage. In these cases the vote was: Connecticut, 4 out of 
against or were paired against; Michigan, 7 out of 13; New York, 
out of 43: Rhode Island, 3 out of 3 
Rhode Island was the only State whose entire delegation either voted 
was paired against the bill, 2 voting nay and 1 being paired to 
yote nay. 

But one-fifth of the total membership of the House voted against the 
ill, which passed by nearly a four to one vote of Congressmen fresh 


ly 


see 


i 
on 
fy 


ol 
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irom the people, just a year and two months after the President’s 
veto of the same bHI January 28, 1915, when the Chief Executive 
tated that he doubted whether there was a popular demand for this 
legislation, 
Ilovuse Rote CaLL Vorr on BuRnetr [IMMIGRATION Restricrion Bit, 
THE VOTE EXPLAINED, 
Tl’rior to the final vote on the immigration restriction bill, Congress- 


man Sabath moved to strike out the literacy test. This was defeated 
a roll-call vote, 284 to 107. 


The bill was then passed by the vote printed herein. 


on 


The names in the “Aye” column, with a star (*) at their left, 
indicates that these Members first voted to strike out the literacy test, 
and when the motion to strike out was defeated, these Members voted 


the bLIll on its final passage. 
ALABAMA 


} 
' 
Aye: Abercrombie, Almon, Blackmon, Burnett, Gray, Meflin, Hud- 
lieston, Oliver, and Steagall. 
Not voting: Dent 
ARIZONA. 
Aye: Hayden. 
ARKANSAS. 
Aye: Caraway, Goodwin, Jacoway, Taylor, and Tillinan. 


Not voting: Oldfield and Wingo. | 
Wingo was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bili with | 
vy, of Wisconsin, against. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Vtston, Mayes, Kent, Kettner, Nolan, 


( 


Aye: Church, Curry, 
dall, and Stephens, 
Nay: Kahn, 


taker, Ran- 


COLORADO, 
Aye: *Keating Taylor, and Tumberlake. 
Not voting: Hilllard. : ! : - ‘ : 
Hilliard was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
with Loud, of Michigan, against. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Aye: Hill. 
Nay: Freeman, Glynn 
Not voting: Tilson. 
lilson was paired against the passage of the immigration bill with 
dwards, of Georgia in favor of the passage of the immigration bill, 
DELAWARE, 


and Oakey. 


] 


INDIANA. 


Aye: Adair, Cline, Cox, *Cullop, Dixon, *Gray, Moores, Moss, *Rauch, 
and *Wood 
Nay: Barnhart and Lieb 
Not voting: Morrison, 
IOWA, 
Ave: Dowell, Good, Green, Haugen, Itull, Kennedy, Ramseyer, Steele, 
and Sweet 
Nat Towner and Woods. 
KANSAS 
Aye Anthony, Ayres, Campbell, Connelly, Deolittle, Helvering, 
Shouse, and *Taggart. 
KENTUCKY, 
Aye: Barkley, Cantrill, Fields, Helm, Jchnsor. Kincheloe, Langley, 
lowers, Rouse, and Thomas, 
Nay: Sherley. 
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LOUISIANA, 


Aye: Aswell, Lazaro, Morgan, and Wilson. 
Nay: Dupré, Estopinal, and Martin. 
Not voting: Watkins. 
MAINE, 
Aye: Hinds and Peters. 
Not voting: Guernsey and McGillicuddy. 
McGillicuddy was paired against the passage of the immigration bil! 
with Guernsey in favor. 7 rae 
MARYLAND. 
Aye: Linthicum, *Mudd, Price, and Talbott. 
Nay: Coady. 
Not voting: Lewis. 
Lewis was paired in favor of the passage of the immlgration il) 
Doremus, of Michigan, against. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Aye: Gardner, Gillett, Olney, *Rogers, and *Treadway. 
_ Nay: Carter, Dallinger, Gallivan, Greene, Paige, Phelan. Roberts 
Tague, Tinkham, Waish, and Winslow. 


MICHIGAN. 
Aye: Hamilton, Kelley, McLaughlin, Mapes, Scott, and Smith. 
Nay: Beakes, Cramton, Fordney, James, and Nichols, 
Not voting: Doremus and Loud. 
Doremus was paired against the passage of the immigration bill 
Lewis, of Maryland, in favor. 
Loud was paired against the passage of the immigration 
Hilliard, of Colorado, in favor. 
MINNESOTA. 


Aye: Anderson, Davis, Ellsworth, Lindbergh, Miller, Schall, #8; 
Steenerson, Van Dyke, and Volstead. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Aye: Candler, Colller, Harrison, Humphreys, Quin 
and Venable. 


fl 


Sisson Step! 


MISSOURI. 
Aye: Alexander, *Borland, Decker, 
Lloyd, Rubey, Rucker, and Russell. 
Not voting: Booher, Dyer, Igoe, Mecker, and Shackleford, 
Booher answered “ Present.” 
Igoe answered “* Present.” 
Dyer was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
Igoe against. 
Meeker was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill w 
Booher against. 
Champ Clark—Speaker—not recorded. (The Speaker does nol 
as a rule except in the event of a tle vote.) 
Shackleford voted to retain the literacy test in the bill, 
MONTANA, 


Dickinson, Tamlin, I 


Aye: 
Not 


Evans. 
voting: Stout. 
NEBRASKA, 


Aye: Kinkaid, Reavis, Shallenberger, Sloan,* and Stephens, 
Nay: Lobeck. 
NEVADA, 
Aye: Roberts. 
NEW TAMPSHIRE, 
Aye: Sulloway and Wason. 
‘ NEW JERSEY. 
Aye srowning, Capstick, Drukker, Gray, Hutchinson, Lehlbach 
Parker 
Nay: Bacharach and Eagan. 
Not voting: Hamill, Hart, and Scully. 


Hamill was paired against the passage of the immigration bill 
Young of Texas in favor. 

Hart was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill ° 
Graham of Pennsylvania against. 

Senlly was paired against the passage of the immigration Dill 
Rowland of Pennsylvania in favor. 


‘ 
‘ 


Aye: Miller, NEW MEXICO. 
FLORIDA. Aye: Hernandez, 
Aye: Clark, Sears, Sparkman, and Wilson. . NEW YORK. 
GEORGIA Aye: Charles, Danforth, Dempsey, Dunn, Hamilton, Hicks, Husted 
- ‘ ’ e ‘ eee ae Magee, Mott, Parker, Pratt, Snell, Snyder, and Ward. 
Aye: Adamson, Bell, Crisp Howard, Hughes, Lee, Park, Tribble, Vin- | _ Nay: Bennet, Bruckner, Caldwell, Carew, Chandler. Conry, Dal 
son, and Wise. a — Dooling, Driscoll, Farley, Fitzgerald, Flynn, Gould, Griffin, Haskell, 
Not voting: Edwards and Walker. : ‘ : 5 Hulbert, Loft. London, Maher, Oglesby, Patten, Riordan, Rowe, San 
Edwards was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill | ford, Siegel, Smith, and Swift. 
with Tilson, of Connecticut, against. |} Not voting: Fairchild and Platt. 
as IDALTO } NORTH CAROLINA. 
\ve: MeCracken and Smith. eee Aye: Britt, Doughton, Godwin, Hood, Kitchin, Page, Pou, Sma 
; eee j : . 2 Stedman, and Webb. 
\ye: Buchanan, Chiperfield, Copley, Denison, Foss, Foster, Fuller, NORTH DAKOTA. 
King, McKenzie, McKinley. *Mann, Rainey, *Rodenberg, Sterling, Tavren- aie ‘Maite . ' 
ner, Wheeler, Thomas 8. Williams, and Wilson. ~ : noe a ane Young, 
Nay: Britten, Cannon, Gallagher, McAndrews, McDermott, Madden, NAY &: NOEs — 
Sabath, and Stone. OHTI0. ‘ : 
Not voting: Wm. Elza Williams. Aye: Allen, Ashbrook, Brumbaugh, Cooper, Emerson, Fess, Gut 


Hollingsworth, Kearns, Key, Longworth, McCulloch, Matthews, Mooney, 
Overmeyer, Ricketts, Russell, Switzer, and Williams. 
Nay: Crosser, Gordon, and Sherwood. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Aye: Carter, Davenport, Ferris, Hastings, MeClintic, Morgan 
ray, and Thompson. 


Mut 


eC 


OREGON, 
Hawley, McArthur, Sinnott. 
PENNSYLVANIA. :. 

Aye: * Bailey, Beales, Butler, Coleman, Costello, Crago, Farr, Pocl' 
Garland, Heaton, Hopwood, Keister, Kiess, Kreider, Lafean, Lesh«! 
Miller, North, Porter, Scott, Steele, Temple, and Watson. 

Nay: Barchfeld, Cascy, Liebel, Moore, Morin, and Vare. — 

Not voting: Darrow, Dewalt, Edmonds, Graham, Griest, McFadden 
and Rowland : : 

Graham was paired against the passage of the immigration bill with 
‘ Hart of New Jersey in favor. 


Aye: 























Griest was paired in favor of the passage of thé icration bill 
vith Edmonds against 
Rowland was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
with Seully of New Jersey against 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Nay Kennedy and O’Shaupessy 
n t iting Stiness 
Stiness was paired against tl assSage of the immigration bill with 
Henry of Texas in favor. 
f SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Ave: Aik Byrnes, Finley, Lever, Nicholls, Ragsdale, and Whaley. 
sé i DAKOTA. 
\ Dillon, Gandy, and Johnson. 
TENNESSEE 
\ Austin, Byrns, Houston, Hull, McKellar, Moon, Padgett. Sells 
xi Sims. 
Not voting: Garrett. 
TEXAS. 
Ave: Black, Callaway, Davis, Dies, Eagle, Garner, Gregg, McLemore, 
tavburn, Slayden, Smith, Stephens, and Sumners., 
Nay: Burgess, Buchanan, and Hardy. 
Not voti Henry and Young. 
Henry was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
with Stiness of Rhode Island against. 
Young was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
with Hamill of New Jersey against. 
rAH, 
Mays. 
ay: Howell 
VERMONT, 
Aye: Dale and Greene. 
VIRGINIA, 
Aye: Carlin, Flood, Glass, Hay, Holland, Jones, Montague, Slemp, 
ind Watson. 
Not voting: Saunders. ; ‘ 
Saunders voted against striking the literacy test out of the bill. 
WASHINGTON, 
Aye ill, Hadley, Humphrey, Johnson, and La Follette. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Aye: Cooper, Littlepage, Moss, Neely, and *Sutherland. 
WISCONSIN, 
Aye: Browne, *Cooper, *Esch, Frear, Lenroot, and Nelson 
Nay: Burke, Konop, Reilly, and Stafford. 
Not voting: Cary. 
Cary was paired against the passage of the immigration bill with 
Wineo, of Arkansas, in favor. 
WYOMING. 
Ave: Mondell. 
POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS REFUGEES ARE NOT BAKKEI 
fhe Burnett immigration restriction bill makes clear provision for 
the continued admission of political and religious refugees to this 


country. 

Opponents of the bill evade discussing the main purpose of this legis 
lation—to maintain American living standards of workers by debarring 
illiterates. 

As it is unwise to combat this principle, the trusts and other cheap- 


labor advocates iusist that the act would change America’s traditions | 


and policy toward those who are forced to leave the Old World because | 


of political or religious beliefs. 


The following sections of the bill, however, completely refute these 
‘laims: 
“That the tollowing classes of persons shall be exempt from the 


operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of 
Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution in the country of their last permanent residence, 
whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or by 
governmental regulations that discriminate against the alien or the race 
to which he belongs because of his religious faith. 

“Nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons 
onvicted, or who admit the commission, or who teach or advocate the 
commission, of an offense purely political.” 

Congressman BURNETT, author of the bill, and chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, has repeatedly stated that the friends of 
immigration restriction would not support legislation that would debar 
these refugees. 

Other advocates of restriction have taken a similar position, which 
is in line with the innumerable humanitarian declarations of the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor, and which was pointed out by Congressman 
MEEKER, of Missouri, who made this answer to the claim of anti 
restrictionists : 

‘You speak of the potitical refugee. If the language is not distinct 
and plain on that one issue, then I can not understand how it is to be 
written. The revolutionist, your Kosciuszko, and all those men to 
whom reference has been made, could enter this country under this pro 
vision. This country will always remain the home of the religious and 
the political refugee, but we would just as well begin now to face that 
other problem of imported ignorance.” 


WHY THE TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT IMMIGRATION 
{By President Gompers, in American Federationist.]} 

As a people we have barely begun to appreciate the value of those 
qualities which make for real progress, the necessity to insist and per 
sist in formulating sound policies to redound to the interests of the 
people of our Nation. Indeed, for years we have delayed in even 
formulating a national policy that would protect us against such ele 
ments and conditions which act as a barrier to the development of 
American character and national unity. We have excused this delay 
on the ground that we were a young Nation; that we had vast publi 
lands and national resources that must be developed, and that we 
could afford to open our doors to a practically unrestricted immigration 
in order to increase our population. 

But conditions have changed. We are no longer a 
We have wasted munch of our national heritage 


URGES RESTRICTION. 


young Nation. 
and the frontier has 
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persecution in the country of their last permanent residence, whether 
uch persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or by govern 
inental regulations that discriminate against the alien or the race to 


which he belongs because of his religious faith 
this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons convicted, or 
vho admit the commission, or who teach and advocate the commission, 
of an offense purely political.” 
Che proposed legislation does not 
poliey of our Nation. 
in barmeny with the 
n Nation must 
nud inaugurate 
our best 


: Provided, That nothing 


represent a radical change in th: 
It is an extension of our educational policy, and 
conviction that has been growing recently that 
leave our haphazard methods of development 
a deiinite sustained national policy that shall 
development, and shall coordinate and organize all 
resources of our country and plan for their best utilization. 


We, as 


ehind 
) rot 


thie 


Opposition to the literacy test and to any proposition to resirict 
immigration has come from steamship companies, steel corporations, 
coul operators, and other employers whose financial interests were asso- 
elated with the maintenance of large numbers of workers forced by 
their helplessness to work for low wages. ‘The activities of these inter- 
ests haye been given a cloak of respectability by many who, for senti- 
mental reasons, were unwilling to inderse any form of restriction of 


mmigration, But selfish interest or sentiment that is contrary to the 
undamental principles of national welfare can not frustrate efforts to 


promote the best interests of our Nation. 
rhe meaning of America lies in the ideal she represents, That ideal 
liberty and opportunity. But beautiful as any ideal may be, it 
becomes of practical value when it has cffectiveness in the daily lives 
men and women 
Real Liberty and opportunity mean a certain mental attitude toward 
ife, certain standards of life and work, and possession of that which 
‘cures the enjoyment of opportunities 
America the ideal—the land of the free—exists only when her 
cople are Americans in all things 
Ours has been a most perilous task—-to weld together those from 
other lands who have sought our shores and to make of them homo- 
neous people, a nation with common ideals, common standards of 
ing, a national language, and an ideal national patriotism. 
The building of a nation is not a thing of chance; it is the resuit 
of statesmanship, knowledge of tendencies, a discernment of cause and 


Yect, ability to distinguish the good from the evil. 

foo long our national policies have been determined by sentimental 
motions, business profits, and political expediency. But there must 
change These months of terrible warfare have compelled a 
testing of things that have passed over. ‘“ The world is afire,”” and we 


must put our own house in order lest we, too, be caught unawares. 

We must search out each weakness and strengthen every danger point. 
the workers of America make the demand that there shall be re- 
iction of immigration to such as can be readily identified and 
milated with Americans and can become truly American, 

i ‘KE PROTECTED ROM FOREIGN PRODUCTS BUT DEMAND AN 
NLIMOED PLOW OF CHEAP LABOR, WHICH DESTROYS AMERICAN 
VAGES AND IDBALS, 
iy Prank Morrison, secretary American Federation of Labor. ] 


\ high tariff against European cheap labor products is insisted upon 
American trusts, but these trusts are the chief opponents of imml- 
ition restriction intended to protect American workers,” said Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, at a recent 
hearing on this legislation before the House Committee on Immigzra 
tion The American Federation of Labor official declared that Amer 
ican manhood can not compete with the living standards of castern 
Europe and Asia and that it “is unwise to expect them to resist the 
idal waves of Slav and oriental onslaught.” He further said: 
the proposition to prohibit immigration to the United States of 
e-bodied men and women because they can not read has a sympa- 
hetie viewpoint, where individuals are considered; but, notwithstand- 
iy such a viewpoint, the American Federation Labor, which rep 
ents the organized workers of the country, and which is the only 
method of organization or agency which can with any justification 
son represent the unorganized workers, has repeatedly declared by 
esolutions in conventions ‘that the literacy test is the most prac 
tical means of restricting the present immigration of cheap labor whose 
mmpet ition ruil the workers already here, whether native 
foreign,’ 
“A great 
he 
+} 


of 


or 
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is so ous oO 


deal bas been said and published in an endeavor to create 
impression that it is necessary to induce immigration to come to 
country for the purpose of securing agricultural workers. There is 
question, In my mird, but that such agitation has for its purpose 
enticing of immigrants to our country to supply the United States 
Steel Corporation, the great manufacturing concerns, coal companies, 
packing hou and cailroads with men willing to work at a cheaper 
than those who are born here, 

rhe opponents to this test make the a 

uid belong to the class 


hi 


ne 


the 


es, 


yage 


rgument that common laborers 
that could not pass the literacy test, and that 
country is very much in need of that particular kind of labor. 

The great industrial companies of this country have more men to- 
than they can employ, but they want two men for every job. They 
know that unemployed men must work to live and their necessities will 
orce them to accept any wage set by the companies. Hence the workers’ 
vages are siterally held below a living wage by the hunger, misery, and 

s of the unemployed, 


Che organized wageworkers have declared in favor of restriction of 


tay 








zration to maintain unlowered the American standard of life. 
Dh who oppose restriction are representatives of companies and as- 
lations composed of employers of labor whose dominant interest is 
the dollar, and associations that depend for their existence upon con- 
ributions from the employing class 
They feel that a reduction ot immigration will result in a higher 
ise for their workers, which will disturb the profits and dividends from 
oducts manufactured by them, or perbaps they have been informed 
it it the steamship companies do not receive $60,000,000 a year for 
porting allens, they will raise their freight rates. 
this reason will account in a great measure for the opposition of 
of various nationalities composed wholly or partly of busi- 
n and the attorneys of business men. Restrictions may inter- 
h their profits, 
We oppose any attempt to lower the standards of American life. 
We want to raise them; and we are opposed to the exploitation of mil- 
s of aliens, with its attending evils, to swell the profits of the 
aish'p companies, cven if it adds to the resources of those com 
S60,000,000 a year, even If it enables the United States Steel 
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Trust to pay dividends and interest on $400,000,000 of stocks and bonds 
which never cost that company 1 cent. 

“I wish to call your attention to tne fact that industry Is protecte 
by a tariff, but labor is not; that the products of labor are protected 
but we have a free flow of labor coming to our shores all the time; that 
manufacturers have protection against products manufactured by cheap 
labor in foreign countries, but labor has not pretection against the im 
portation of cheap labor. 

‘The opponents of this measure say that if the products of labor a 
protected, then iabor itself must be benefited, because the manufactur: 
can sell the products at a much higher price than can be obtained 
other countries and will be in a position to pay higher wages to h 
employees rhe protected manufacturer does receive a higher pri 
than the products can be sold for in other countries; and the secon! 
contention—that they are thus made able to pay higher wages to th: 
employees—is also true, but the fact Is they do not pay higher wag, 
They pay lower wages. 

“We find that the most highly protected industries, particular]; 
industries that are now controlled by trusts, such as the Steel Try 
Rubber Trust, Sugar Trust, packing houses, and textile industry, p 
to their employees the lowest wage in the country, and some of tiv 
less than a living wage for a family. <A high tariff has nothing to 
with the wages in these industries. 

“We hold that limitation of immigration to our country will comp 
social and industrial reform in the countries from which the immigra: 
flow. The fact that these countries have an outlet for a great nun 
of their people means that there is an outlet from the oppressive con 
tions in these countries. Cor that reasen those countries delay so: 
and industrial reforms. As a consequence industrial and social mis: 
is perpetuated in those countries, because their citizens are induced 
come to this country. 

* The wage earners believe in an effective regulation of immigrati 
because they desire to retain the American standard of living. ‘T) 
standard of wages for both skilled and unskilled labor in this count 
is the result of many years’ effort by organized labor. When an im: 
grant accepts work at less than the standard wage he not only ta 
the place of a man werkiug at a higher rate, but he assists in fori: 
downward the prevailing rate of wages in that industry, which res 
carries with it a corresponding reduction in the physical, moral, a 
intellectual standard of American Jife. 

In support cf my statement that the American worker can not c 
pete with this induced immigration and support a family on the wa 
paid I refer you to the investigation of the Bethlehem Steel Works m 
by a committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, rep 
senting over 15,000,000 people, and the investigation made by Comu 
sioner Neill, of the Department of Labor, as te wages and condition- 
the steel industry. 

“The committee of the Federal Ceuncil of the Churches of Chri 
commenting on the wage scale at Bethlehem, said : 

‘* This is a wage scale that leaves no option to the common Ia! 
ers but the boardiny-house method of living with many men to ¢ 
room. When aman has a family with him they take in lodgers, or of! 
the woman goes to work. It is reported that immigrant parents s: 
their children back to the old country to be reared, while the moth: 
goes to work. On such a wage basis American standards are impossl)|: 

“The literacy test is an expedient which should be adopted nov 
and time and experience will demonstrate what further legislat 
will be necessary in the interest and for the safety of the Ameri 
people, fer the improvement of American citizenship and homes, «an 
for the perpetuation of the American Republic. 

“The American Federation of Labor, at its convention held 
November in San Francisco, by unanimous action reiterated the « 





sions of previous corventions, urging the speedy enactment into 
of the immigration bill containing the literacy test. 

“No other single propesed addition to our immigration laws 
received the indorsemenr accorded to the literacy test” 
© UNAMERICAN " IS FAMILIAR PLEA OF REFORM-LEGISLATION OLPrroyn 


[Editorial in the Unpopular Review, January—March, 1916. | 
The assertion that the literacy test is un-American is one whic! 


been urged against many measures of social progress, and which 
be employed against any preposition which involves departing f: 


traditional methods or policies; in other words, which recognizes tha 
the world moves and conditions change. When policemen were tir 
introduced into the cities of ihe United States the mnovation was | 
terly opposed on the ground that it was un-American and interfe 
with the natural rights of the individual. The ‘“ penalty clause’ 
which the cooperative farmers’ elevators of the Middle West mainta 
themselves bas been attacked as un-American ‘by those whom it aff 
unfavorably. 

It would seem hardly necessary to consider arguments of this ty) 
were they not propounded with so much frequency and earnestness 
accepted with much sobriety. Especially it seems extraordina! 
that a measure which asks that the foreigner should have the s 
training for citizenship or residence that we require of our own ¢ 
dren should be called un-American. When we spend over half a bil 
dollars annually on our public schools and then compel children bot 
in this country to take advantage of them, is it illogical—not to sa 


so 


un-American-—to say to the adult foreigner that he sheuld have 
much of an education as is indicated by the ability to read? 
But it is asserted that an educational test would be un-Ainerica 


because it would exclude aliens on the basis of opportunity, not ot 
character. Illiteracy, it is maintained, is not a test of ability but « 
early opportcnity. But a test based on opportunity is not un-America! 
For our immigration law already contains a number of tests whi 
rest, in part at least, on opportunity. Such are the tests excludin 
paupers, those likely to become public charges, persons with contazio' 
diseases, ete. In fact, when the individual immigrant appears befor 
the inspector little can be gained by trying to separate those of his 
characteristics which are due to native ability from those which a! 
traceable to environment. The man must be judged as be is on t 
crounds of his fitness 7 

In pursuance the “un-American” argument, however, it is fut 
ther pointed out that illiteracy can not reasonably be considered a te 
of fitness for American life, because this Nation was founded by illit 
erates, and that it has nevertheless done pretty well. The trouble with 
this argument is that it is net true, and that if it were, it proves t 
much. It might said with equal cogency that this Nation w’- 
founded by men who made their living by slave labor in the South 
the slave and rum trade in the North, and that therefore these 
old institutions should have been preserved. All such arguments leaore 
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und that illiteracy stands for very different things now fr h it 
did in the days of the Pilgrim fathers or of the Revolutionary heroes 
~ Another argument which proves too much is that produced so tri- 


umphantly and with so great effect in some such words as these: *‘ This 
measure would keep out a great many people who would be very useful 
citizens. If it had been in force in earlier years, it would have kept out 
the mother of Abraham Lincoln, who signed her name with a cross, 
Certainly the literacy test would keep out some who would be useful. 
So do many, if not most, of the tests now in force. The futility of such 
arguments may be illustrated by another reductio ad absurdum. 
* Booker T. Washington was one of the most useful citizens of the 
United States. His ancestors on one side were brought over as negro 
slaves. Therefore it was a mistake to abolish the slave trade.” : 

Such are the arguments of the opponents of the literacy test. Aside 
from these, their efforts are devoted to countering the claims of the 
opposite side, which, as has been shown, can be done successiully only 
with respect to the strictly and temporarily economic aspects—the 
building up of quick fortunes by questionable and probably dangerous 
means. There are those who do not regard this as an argument against 
the literacy test, but for it 

The matter can be rightly understood only by taking the broadest 
possible view of the relations, not of this generation alone but of the 
generations to come. The natural destiny of the United States is to 
be the leader of the nations into the fullest development of the common 
people. Our duty is to set standards, not to distribute the natural ad- 
vantages we possess. We can not render our highest service to man- 
kind by hastily and inconsiderately yielding to the demands of a 
specious humanitarianism and dissipating to-day what should be the 
heritage of future generations, 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES AND FARMERS FAVOR IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION, 


Railroad train service employees and the millions of organized farmers 
have repeatedly declared for immigration restriction, and their repre- 
sentatives are cooperating with the American Federation of Labor to 
secure the enactment into law of the Burnett immigration bill 

Last January, when the House Committee on Immigration held public 
hearings on this measure, the American Federation of Labor was repre- 
sented by Secretary Frank Morrison; the railroad men by Val Fitz- 
patrick, vice president and national legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; and the organized farmers by J. H. 
Kimble, national iepislative representative of the Farmers’ National 

ongress. 

’ Val Fitzpatrick also spoke on behalf of these legislative colleagues : 

H. EB. Wills, assistant grand chief engineer, Brotherhood ot Locomotive 
Engineers. 

P. J. McNamara, vice president, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

WwW. M. Clark, Order of Railway Conductors. 

The railway employees’ spokesman referred to a resolution passed on 
November 20, 1915 at a meeting of the chief executives of the four rail 
way brotherhoods, when it was “ unanimously agreed that we indors¢ 
the bill on this subject (immigration restriction) approved by the 
American Federation of Labor.”’ Mr. Fitzpatrick told the committee that 
‘our members have no guaranty that they are going to remain as engi- 
neers, firemen, ard brakemen,”’ and that the railroads annually dismiss 
between 30,000 and 40,000 train service men, and these workers are 
forced to enter other industries, where wages are often reduced because 
of the large number of illiterates. The speaker read numerous resolu 
tions passed by the various railroad brotherhoods in favor of immigra- 
tion restriction and the literacy test. 

Speaking for the organized farmers, J. H. Kimble denied that agri 
culturalists favor unlimited immigration. He said: 

“The farmers’ organizations—and I am an actual farmer and live on 
a farm and make a living out of a farm—are opposed to any attempt to 
distribute the present immigration until the laws are stiffened up. 
* * * There is no demand among the farmers of the country for 
aliens unable to speak our language or to read their own. A glance at 
the last annual repore of the Bureau of Immigration, which, by the way, 
gives many reasons for adopting the Burnett bill, shows that very few 
‘farmers’ are coming to this country. Out of a total immigration last 
year of 434,244 aliens, only 9 219 were ‘ farmers,’ and only 29,247 could 
be classified as ‘farm laborers.’ Very few * farmers’ or ‘ farm laborers’ 
come to this country. That is one important reason why distribution 
of immigration is a failure. Another reason is that the farmers do not 
want and can not use the bulk of the kind that come.” 

ONLY PRACTICAL TEST OFFERED, 
ToLepo, Otro, April §. 

The Toledo Blade in these few words sums up the agitation for and 

against the Burnett immigration restriction bill: 
_“ The literacy test for immigrants has never been advertised as per- 
fect. In operation it would turn back many allens who might become 
worthy citizens. But no other test that promises te restrict immigra- 
tion in a practical way has been suggested. 

“The advocates of this measure are trying only to slow down the 
stream of foreigners who, for so many years, poured through our 
gates. The opponents of the test do not offer a substitute, and for a 
very good reeson. They are not really troubled as they profess to be, 
least an occasional nealthy and intelligent though illiterate alien be 
refused admittance. Their concern is lest the supply of cheap labor be 
restricted,” 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE STATES CASE 
CrHicaco, April &. 

The Chicago Tribune ts one of the very few large newspapers in 
this country that is fearless enough to state the forces for and against 
soe, Beraew immigration bill. In an editorial last week this paper 
Said * 

“The literacy test has just one purpose—that is, to reduce imm! 
gration into this country. 

“ Opposition to the literacy test has just one purpose—to prevent 
any limitation of immigration into this country. 

“Proponents of the literacy test belleve that the time has come 
when we must slow up the inrush of foreign blood, in order to allow 
the Nation to assimilate the multitude of strange races now within 
its borders and in order to .imit the competition of pauper 
18 more and more bearing upon American-born workingmen 

“Opponents of the titeracy test desire a broader labor market or 
they desire to open the oenclits of America to foreigners, let the con 
Sequences to Americans be what they may. 

“ People favoring the literacy test wish to reduce immigration into 
America, People opposing it wish an unrestricted tlow of 
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literate or iWiterate.” 
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Geographical Description of the State of Louisiana 
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it» depth, allow 150 feet as the length of the ordinate line or depth of 
water at the greatest elevation, and 2,400 feet as the extent of the 
elliptical diameter or river’s breadth, we are confident that these con- 
stituent principles will give a very correct result. From the appl'va- 


lon of the above elements 141,372 cubic feet would be contained 
within 1 foot, longitudinal section, of the river. At the rate of 1 
mile an hour, 5,280 feet in length, would be discharged every bour, 


or 746,444,160 cupic feet of the entire mass. 
gallons.) If the water at different stages of elevation is considered as 
superincumbent strata every single stratum will move with nearly 
uniform motion, the friction of the superstratum having exactly the 
fame tendency to retard its own motion as to accelerate the one next 
below. 

The exposition of this simple bydraulic principle will demonstrate 
the falsity of the idea that the whole mass of water in the river moves 
with more velocity at different degrees of beight. Though from the 
pressure of accumulating particles above the superstratum gains more 
and more tnelination on the plane of acceleration, yet the incumbent 
strata, preserving the same inclination, with little variation, must meve 
equal distances in equal times throughout the year very nearly. When 
the river commences to fall the superfices continually losing inclina- 
tion the apper column moves more slowly in proportion to its approach 
to a level with the curve of the sphere upon which it flows. 

rom the above premises the mean motion of all rivers depart but 
little from the extremes. We will now proceed to apply the principies 
laid down to their use in improvements made or that may be made to 
render the bank of the Mississippi an agreeable, safe, and protitable 
residence At the first epoch ri the settlements on Mississippi ne 
method appeared obvious, or, indeed, practicable but to raise an embank- 
ment ievee of earth in front of every plantation. These levees by 
stopping the overflow reclaimed a small portion of the bank. By ex- 
tending the levee every place may be made cultivable, where the in- 
clination of the earth's surface prevents the water from reflowing from 
behind. But the system of levees possesses a retroactive effect. The 
contined body of water increased in beight, and by its natural impres- 
sion, every moment making an effort to break through, occasions an 
nually serious injury to the planters on the coast, both above and 
bel w New Orleans. Nothing is more dreaded by the inhabitants than 
these fissures, or as they are aptly termed crevasses; yet from the 
natural carelessness of the human species no sooner does the flood 
subside than the danger and all serious reflections on the means to 
prevent its recurrence subsides also. 

During the great floods of 1811 and 1813 much damage was done by 
the water rushing through rents in the levee. Hitherto the only means 
to reclaim the lands adjacent to the river has been by levees, or to 
remedy any casual accident accruing to those levees has been to in- 
crease and strengthen them. which is one of the primary causes of the 
excess of the flood. .Any person who from tong and careful attention to 
the subject and who possesses a good map of the Mississippi and con- 
tiguous rivers and takes must be convinced that levees are inferior itn 
efliciency to artificial sluices that would convey the surplus water, in 
ene or two bodies, to the sea by any other reute than the river. To 
explain this subject clearly It will be necessary to review the different 
outlets from and oa of water courses to the Mississippi 
from the afflux of Iberville to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The real nature of the afflux of the Atchafalaya from the Mississippi 
and the features of that remarkable place have been noticed. he 
erroneous idea that the raft in the Atchafalaya impedes the issue of 
water from the Mississippi has been examined and refuted. But this 
question has never been canvassed, whetber any works made on or near 
the Atchafalaya would tend to draw into that stream an addittonal 
column of water of magnitude sufficient to make a beneficial diminution 
of the body annually passing through the Mississippi. tf it was prac- 
ticable to divert into the Atchafalaya any much greater quantity of 
water than what enters that river at the highest foods so much damage 
would certainly be dene to the inhabitants of Opelousas, but more es- 
pecially those of Attacapas, residing in prairie Grand Chevrenil, as to 
render such project inapplicable. It would be ruining one part of the 
community to benefit another. Throughout the extent of annually 
weernenes lands near the Atchafalaya is interrupted by so many strins 
of high land 


(Equal to 4.573,938,000 


i to 6 feet tn depth in any common annual floods. In 1813, when the 
ointe Coupee levee was broken, the water rose 4 or 5 feet above any 
elevation it had attained since 1780. During the month of June of 
that year, which is ordinarily the season of greatest rise, the level of 
the general body of water, from the afflux of the Atchafalaya, could not 
have augmented in height more than 4 feet without having thrown 
the water of the inundation Inivu the Teche in almost its whole length 
above the town of St. Martins, 

From the efflux to the mouth of the Atchafalaya there is but one 
place where that water approached very near the Mississippi. It has 
been remarked that from the Cow Island to the mouth of the Plaque- 
mine the course of the Atchafalaya is east. It is only 7 miles in a 
direct line from where the Plaquemine leaves the Mississippi to its 
discharge into the Atchafalaya, 

Ilere, from the near approach of the latter to Mississippi, is one point 
where a considerable body of water could be drawn from that river 
without any very extraordinary expense. In autumn, when the waters 
are low, the tide reaches up the Atchafalaya and Plaquemine to Blakes, 
within 5 miles of the Mississippi. This fact proves that there is as 
much depression of surface in the short distance from the efflux of 
Piaquemine, out of the Mississippi, to its discharge inte the Atcha- 
falava as there exists from the former point te the common level of 
the Gulf of Mexico, or, more concisely, the Plaquemine, in its compara- 
tive length of 7 miles, has nearly the same perpendicular fall as its 
parent stream, tn a direct distance of 170 miles 

It wll be seen from the preceding how much facility is afforded to 
ald artificial drains by the great descent of the plane in a short distance, 
superadded to the beneficial diminution of the vorume of the Mississippt, 
would ve the incaleulable amelioration of the navigation of the Plaque- 
mine, were its channel made wider and deeper. The surplus water 
discharged at this place would not in spreading over the islands toward 
the mouth of the Teche produce the same ruinous consequences as would 
1 much less quantity, if drawn from the Mississippi by the Atchafalaya. 


It has been shown that all of the distance between the high land of the 
Peche and that of Lafourche River is annually overflowed. A receptacle 
is offered toe all that water that does not naturally or that can by human 


reans be abstracted from the Mississippi by the Plaquemine. 
rt Iberville, or Manchae, is another discharge of the Mississippi 


ine 


which admits indetinite improvement. It is 15 miles, in a direct line, 
trem the Mississippi to the junction of the Manchac with the Amite 
Rive TI united stream presents a fine body of water, admitting 
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that are never or seldom overflowed, so as to render the | 


distances between them, at high water, so many actual bays of from | go often and easily cut by the incumbent water is that they are 
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vessels of @-feet draft. The tide flows up the Manchac to the ; 
of Wards Creek, within 9 miles of the Mississippi. 

It is a singular and curious circumstance that the tide in the Ma 
chac and Plaquemine flows within 15 miles of actual contact, upwari 
of 200 miles following the stream, above the mouth of the Mississip;)i, 

Galveston stands on the right bank of the Amite at its junction 
the Manchac. ‘The ground is sufficiently elevated to admit the buil 
of a city without any artificial accretion of soil. Were the bed of ¢h, 
Manchac made sufficiently deep and wide to admit uninterrupted navi 
gation, the advantages that would accrue to the commerce of Louisian: 
would be certainty immense. The point of contact between boat an, 
ship navigation would be removed much farther into the interior of ¢) 
country. <A route would be opened for the direct introduction of +) 
produce of the regions upon the northern waters of the Ohio and \| 
sissippi into the fine settlements of west Florida. 

No great diminution of the waters of the Mississippi could be | 
by the Manchac without producing a refluent mass of water that wo 
materially injure the plantations upon the Mississippi betwee: 
Gabriel Church and Bonnet Quarre. 

It may be observed that there are two evils arising from sur) 
water to be remedied on the Mississippi—one, the incumbent wate: 
the river ; the other, the reflux trom the swamps. It is in most insta; 
~~ dificult to remove one in: onvenience without producing the « 
site. 

It may be assumed as a postuiatum that no useful purpose, as it 
spects the consequences of oveifiow, can ever be answered by draw 
part of the waters of the Mississippi inte new channels unless a r 
voir, Into which the surcharge can be thrown, exists within a few np 
of the main stream. (Nee note.) This advantage is only offered by 
Plaquemine on the left bank c”’ the Mississippi. On the right Sh 
Bonnet Quarre Point is the first place where a contiguous deposit 
the water approaches sufficiently near the Mississippi. A mon, 
inspection of the map will at once determine this place to be, wit! 
comparison, the most eligible to: the creation of a large chann: 
conveyance for the superabundant water that every summer inju: 
more or less, the inhabitants of Louisiana, seated on the Mississ 
between Manchac and the English Turn. 

Like the descent at Plaquemine. there must be the same fall from : 
lew-water mark at Bonnet Quirre to the leve! of Lake Pontchart; 
that there is from the former place to the mouth of the Mississippi. Th, 
actual distance from the Bonnet Quarre to Point Pontchartrain i 
than 5 miles. If a large canal of communication was cut, there ji 
doubt but that an immense quantity of water could be drawn from 
Mississippi. Finding an immediate deposit where the decumbent 1 
could expand, none or very little accumulation of water could ta 
place in tne intermediate space between Pontchartrain and the (1: 
of the Mississippi in the parishes of St. Bernard and Orleans. 

Ilow much a canal from Bonnet Quarre to Lake Pontchartrain w. 
benefit the people of Louisiana in their commercial pursuits is very « 
cult to determine. There is no doubt, however, but that a great pari « 
the waters of the spring floods could be diverted from the Missis<i 
at this place. The rea! expense attendmg the necessary works \ 
no doubt fall far short of the never-ending expenditures of the levi: 
and have the advantage of superinductng much greater safety to cro) 

Some persons have contended that if an open sluice of wate: 
epened from Bounet Quarre, or any similar place, that the entire 
of the river would, from the rap'd descent of the plane, turn int: 
new channel. Such suggestions, though plausible, are unfounded 

From actual and careful measurements the depth of the Miss 
at Mr. Bringier’s, 9 miles below the afflux of the Lafourche, was 
the extreme high bank of the river, 155 feet. The depth of Pontchar: 
is about 18 or 20 feet; never much less or more. The difference bet. 
the maximum and minimum etevation at Mr. Bringier’s is 23 feet. 
differenve between the common ‘evel of Pontchartrain and the low-\ 
jevel of the Mississippi is about 8 or 10 feet. From these clemen: 
results that if we subtract 24 from 153 we have 130 feet as the i! 
of the Mississippi. If we add it feet, the perpendicular fall from 
water level in the river, to 18 feet, the common depth of the lak: 
take the sum, 28 feet, from 136. the remainder, 102 feet. is th: 
depth of the bottom of the Miss‘ssippi below that of Lake Ponftchart 

The reason why the narrow necks in the bends of the Mississipp 
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walls of sand and earth, in which, when broken down, the wate 
its usual capacious channel. 

The bed ot the Mississippi, like that of all other rivers, is the «i: 
valley in the country through which it flows. (See Note 2.) No 
can have less foundation, on principles of sound philosophy, th: 
common notion of the liability of the Mississippi River to desc: 


channel. There exists no data in the country to substantiate this 
ion. Grand Lake, Lake Providence, Lake St. Joseph, Lake St. J 


and Lake Concordia, and Fause Riviere, on the right bank, an 
Yazoo and Homoshitlo Lakes on the cast, were all, no doubt, o 
part of the Mississippi bed These lakes are similar to each othe: 
differ entirely in their appearance and nature from all other jak 
the Deita of the Mississippi. 

It this great river had at any time flowed in any other route (! 
the present, monuments would remain to attest that fact. The natu 
process of the Mississippi is to protrude the lands near its outiet 
There are good reasons to believe that this protrusion jis still in =!o\ 
operation. . 


All observations made respecting a canal from Bonnet Quarr 
equally apply to one, if made from Gen. Villaret’s or Jumon 


plantation, below New Orleans, into Lake Borgne, by Bayou Bie! 
Similar imprevements may also be made from the Mississipp 
Black Lake at the mouth of the River Aux Chenes and at the | 
Aux Moucles, but below English Turn neither commercial facili! 
diminution of overflow would result so extensively from can 
above the latter place. 

Perhaps, in facet, no situation on the Mississippi could be mor 
ficially improved than the space between Villaret’s and Lake Boron: 
This place has been rendered remarkable by the advance toward ‘Nev 
Orleans of the British Army in December, 1815. 

These general remarks on the Mississippi might be much dil 
but we trust enough has been said to give a correct idea of the countr 
adjacent to the bank and included in the Delta of this noble river. 

Nore 1.—No correct judgment can be formed upen the best mean-~ 0 
obviating the inconvenience of the inundation of the Mississippi tT 
out having determinate ideas upon the real motion of the water. {hat 
the rapidity of the mass of water in the Mississippi is usually ove! 
rated has been shown; but not only the body of the fluid in the rive 
has been supposed to move more rapidly than it does: in fact. th q 
eurrent itself proceeds a much less distance In a given time than is 
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commonly thought. The following, taken from actual measurement, 

will illustrate the soundness of the conclusions formed in the text: 
From the Falls of Niagara to Lewiston is 7 miles, following the 

stream; about 5% miles tn a direct line. In this distance the water 


falls 104 feet, and from very .careful admeasurement and observation 
runs within a small traction of 4 miles an hour. 


The given fall in the above distance is very much greater than the 
depression of the plane — which the Mississippi dows. If the 
motion ot the great mass of water was as great as commonly thought, 


po inundation would succeed: the fluid must reach the Gulf too soon 
to admit accumulation. When the water flows from the main stream 
and meets with no place of deposit, ke Lake Ponchartrain, Lake 
Borgne, or the Atchafalaya, it quickly rests on the back lands and 
finally produces a reflux toward the river. 

Water would be reduced to foam by having fall enough to produce 
but very Httle more acceleration than is allowed to streams moving 
upon planes having very Slight inclination, such as the Mississipp 
and Atchafalaya. 


Norr 2.—Mr. Schultz, in his travels, makes a similar remark re- 
specting the Mississippi. Most writers on Louisiana, being better 


acquainted with the surface than the bottom of this subject, 
drawn contrary conclusions. 


haye 





Safeguarding Commerce, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tre Howusr ov Representatives, 


Thursday, April 6, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks and because it is appropriate to the rivers 
and harbors bill now under discussion, I extend as a part of my 
remarks an address made by me at the centennial celebration 
anniversary of the Coast and Geodetic Survey: 
UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY’S PART 

OPMENT OF COMMERCE 
[An address by Ilon. J. HAMrron Moore at the centennial exercises of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey at the New National Museum, Wash 

inton, D. C., Wednesday eventing, Apr. 5, 1916.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, some day this great country of ours, 
which talks much of preparedness, will realize the truth familiar 
to every American household, that if we are to provide for pre- 
paredness or a future state of contentment we must have and 
maintain a source of revenue. The country can not spend money 
for preparedness or any other purpose unless the people of the 
country have an earning power. The situation is no different 
from that of the family which spends in excess of its income, with 
no trade or occupation to fall back upon. The importance of en- 
couraging the media through which revenue is raised for gov- 
ernmental purposes is therefore clear. We can not forever tax 
the people for preparedness or for any other purpose without 
giving the people the opportunity to earn what they are called 
upon to pay. Neither can we expect the highest type of pa- 
triotism from those who are not prospering and who find their 
individual burdens heavy. 

At the outset, therefore, I wish to make it plain that while we 
are agitating for preparedness in a military sense, we should 
not overlook those substantial instrumentalities of production 
and commerce upon which all preparedness, whether foreign or 
domestic, must depend. It is not necessary to carry the analogy 
further except to remind ourselves that while the State De- 
partment, the Department of Justice, and the War and Navy 
Departments have been with us almost from the beginning of the 
Government, it is only in recent years that we have begun to 
recognize officially and to give direct encouragement to agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and the other wealth-producing factors 
of the Nation. The Coast and Geodetic Survey has been with us 
for 100 years in one department or another, and has been con- 
tributing its part to our commercial development, but it was not 
until President Lincoln's time that we gave direct Federal recog- 
nition to the development of agriculture; nor was it until 1908 
that commerce and the industries were given recognition at the 
Jabinet table of the Nation. 

OUR FOREFATIERS COMMERCE, 

Notwithstanding all this our forefathers had great foresight as 
to the import of our commercial affairs. They considered them 
in the Constitution of the United States when they delegated to 
Congress the power “ to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States ”; * to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the 
dian tribes,” and also “to establish post reads.” whieh in 
days anterior to the railroads were carriers of the mails, 2 
well as of commerce, both by fand and water, since water routes 
were held to come under the designation of post roads. 
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regrettab! 


that the facilities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
both as to men and means, have not been increased in proper- 
tion to the work that is to be done. There is a strange mis- 
understanding in the public mind as to the need of appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors. It is said that appropriations once 
made for improvements, or for maintenance, should be sufficient 
for all time. An outery is raised when Congress is asked to 
provide for the maintenance of a channel that was dredged last 
year or the year before, as if a channel once dredged would 
forever maintain itself. This sort of reasoning is sometimes in- 
dulge? with respect to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, as if a 
chart of a sandy shore made a decade ago would be safe and 
serviceable for the mariner of to-day. 

With the old type sailing vessel giving way to the steamer 
and dreadnanght, with the modern barge taking the place of 
the antiquated canal boat, how absurd it is to hold that the 
aneient condition will suffice for the modern or that nature 
will stop short at the beck of man. No body of men is more 
capable of dealing with the forces of nature than the United 
States Army engineers, and yet I doubt if any of them, efficient 
and capable as they are, would undertake to guarantee that the 
forces of nature in 1920 will not sweep around the most expensive 
hut unsupported jetties of 1916. It is inevitable that new shoals 
will form and that new obstructions to navigation will be dis- 
covered, as it is incontrovertible that artificial channels in tidal 
<treams will not forever maintain themselves. They must be 
cared for, just as the horse must be curried. 


OUR COAST LINES EXTENSIVE 


What the Coast and Geodetic Survey undertakes to do for 
commerce is to keep commerce informed as to hydrographic con- 
ditions. It surveys the waters; it marks upon a chart the under- 


lving conditions; it points the mariner to the lanes of travel 
thai are safe; it warns him, so far as it is able to do, of the rocks 
and the shoa!s that may bring him to grief. When I speak of a 
lack of publie appreciation of the invaluable service thus per- 
formed I rely upon the facts as they are revealed by a study 
of our geographical conditions. 

Who steps to think of the extent of the coast lines of the 
United States? Coupled with that of Alaska it exceeds 10,000 
All this is supposed to be traversed by the men whe 
explore our waters for the sake of commerce. 

Add to this 10,000 miles of coast line the actual shore line 
including all the islands, bays, sounds, and rivers in the littoral 
or tidal belt, and we bring into the purview of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for investigation and exploration, for sounding 
by lead, and dragging by wire, no less than 91,000 miles. But 
the work of the bureau does not stop with its oversight of the 
shore lines of continental United States and Alaska. It embraces 
the lines of Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the Philippine Islands, whese general shore line 
exceeds 6,300 miles and whose detailed coast line is in excess of 
13,000 miles. Since the commerce of the United States, greater 
within the United States than out of it, finds lodgment in every 
port of this country, and in all our islands and possessions, and 
in every nation of the world, it is easy to understand how tre- 
mendously important it is that our coast charts should be 
accurate and up to date. 


miles 


shore 


LIIDDEN DANGERS AND THEIR AVOIDANCE. 


In discussing the relation of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to commerce, the element of human life must be considered. 
It is bad enough that valuable property in ships and cargo shall 
xo to destruction upon uncharted rocks, but it is deplorable 
that human life should thus be lost, and yet each great storm 
on any of our coasts brings its chapter of accidents. The 
wreck of the revenue cutter Tahoma on an uncharted reef in 
Alaskan waters is easily recalled. For days the captain and 
men drifted about in an open boat, and were finally rescued, but 
the valuable property of the Government was lost. There are 
many such instances. The crash of the Titanic against a berg 
in the waters of the Atlantic, and the loss of hundreds of lives is 
still fresh in the minds of the reading public. These and hun- 
dreds of other tragedies of the sea contribute to the annual toll 
which is due to a iack of information as to hidden dangers. It 
is possible that many of these accidents would have occurred in 
spite of any survey, and yet it may be assumed that the incom- 
pleteness of the survey of the American coast is responsible for 
many of them. 

I shall give some facts later with respect to the work that 
is yet to be done, especially as it pertains to some of the more 
frequented watercourses along the Atlantic coast. For the pres- 
ent T shall cite the figures of passengers carried on the vessels 
of the United States which are obliged to report to the Super- 
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vising Inspector General of the Steamboat-Inspection Service, 


They are imposing. I wish all those who give little heed to 
the life-saving functions of the Government and who are soime- 
times led into violent criticisms of public service after reading 
of exceptional accidents, might peruse these figures. 

SOME FIGURES AS TO PASSENGERS. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, the number of p:s- 
sengers carried on steam vessels obliged to report to the Stean- 
boat-Inspection Service, and these were net all the water-borne 
passengers by any means, was 307,348,008 passengers. Dividing 
this number by 107, the total number of passengers lost, it ; 
shown that only 1 passenger was lost for 2,872,411 passenvers 
carried. The total number of lives lost from all causes, inc! yd- 
ing passengers and crew, was 368. 

Wherever commerce is there human life is also. It is yo! 
unfair, therefore, in discussing the relation of commerce to t}y 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to introduce this human-life feat 
But if we were to ignore it altogether, the commerce sic 
the question is formidable enough. We can even afford to eli 
nate the Government’s own interest, including naval ve 
and the fleets of the various departments, including thai 
the Army, which, although it is not generally known, incl) 
about 2,500 vessels. All these have to do with the work of 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; but my purpose now is to int 
duee the commercial statistics so far as I have been able 
assemble them. I am unable to give the figures with res)» 
to our coastwise trade. For some unaccountable reason («) 
gress has never made any appropriation to enable us to obtain 
statistics as to the business done along the Atlantic seabo 
I presume the same condition prevails on our other coasts 

ESTIMATING COASTWISE TONNAGE FROM LOSSES. 

The Secretary of Commerce has sought to obtain appro} 
tions for this purpose, but they have not been granted to him, 
It is a fair presumption, however, that our coastwise trad: 
tonnage and value is not far below that of our foreign tr: 
However, this is but a guess. We have haphazard statis: 
brought up through commercial bodies, but they are not 
pendable. However, we can tell something about our loss: 
They constitute so small a percentage of the entire comni 
of the coast as.to be an indication of its magnitude. <A 
years ago a voluntary board of experts reported to the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association that in 10 years, from 1900 ¢ 
1909, inclusive, there had been no less than 5,700 disaster- 
shipping along the Atlantic seaboard. The loss of 2,200 
was involved and more than $40,000,000 worth of property) 
destroyed. If these figures may be relied upon, and they \ 
taken principally from the Life-Saving Bureau statistics 
to be inferred that the volume of trade along the Atlantic 
board that passed safely was enormous. 

We are more fertunate with regard to statistics in our for 
trade, all of which, of course, passes from or returns to 
United States through charted waterways. A perusal of thos 
figures is illuminating. They throw much light wpon nx 
questions with respect to tonnage and values in geograp! 
divisions of the United States, and they serve to emphasize 
value of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. I intend to pre: 
as a part of this address an official statement by the Departhiem 
of Commerce of the number and net tonnage of sailing and stan 
vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade of the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, but for con 
venience shall summarize the totals. Our greatest forcig! 
trade, tonnage and values considered, is along the Atlantic sea- 
board, but including the Pacific, the Gulf, and the Great Lakes 
the number of vessels coming and going during the year re 
ferred to was 80,667. Their net tonnage aggregated 106,571,050 
and their total value was $3,785,468,512. The detailed statement 
is as follows: 

SIGNIFICANT FOREIGN COMMERCE STATISTICS. 


Number and net tonnage of sailing and steam vessels entered and clearcé 
in the foreign trade of the United States during the fiscal year cnded 
dune 30, 191}. 

[By geographical divisions.] 


Total ente: 


| Entered, and cleared 


Cleared. 
Geographical divisions. | 








— 


Net tons. reper Net ton 


Aw —_ 
[ 

Wes | Net tons. /Vessels. 
| 

| 








| } | 
OS ETS | 10,489 (26,401,314 | 10,084 25, 401, $95 | 20,573 | 51, 89%, 150 
ae. mead 5,319 | 6,042,347 | 5,236 | 5,798,233 | 20,555 | 11,54, 585 
Os ls ead 4,697 | 7,608,628 | 4,986 | 8,453,138 | 9,683 | 16,061, 765 
Great Lakes............ | 20,512 (13,336, 288 | 19,344 [13,440,197 | 39,958 | 26, 775, 485 
Width 41,017 (53, 388, 577 | 39,659 153, 183, 409 | 80,067 [105, 571,95) 
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fotal values of imports and erporte into and from the United Statcs | wonders 





during the fiscal year cndcd June $8, wi. i) ; water off Stns : at : fe is ae = sate 
i [By_mode of transportation and geographical divisions. } ja few feet onh ; PG in et \\ ; 
| \ ‘ commercial pul . ! 
Geographica! divisions. Imports. | Exports pace presto ; — aaah ae 8 . sia = : a ; 
hai auld cinta | thought in the pr 
Water horne Doil Dollars io to Se : 
il i a i eis Silke wt 1, 360, 519, 398 (1,299, 982, 457 | 2,659,581,855 | Of the United States At even the 4 
Peri iss < dkcntisinin ap Scstllalied awit | 130,767,796 | 125,991, 894 255, 759,699 | who sta a good 4 
Greet Laka. cccscsscosccssccssocs--] lokooncont | Sa565,7%5 | Isz.co saa | HeBVOF to keep the channels et ! 
SNR itis ih iidex andieneaatthts --| 20,441,982 | 705 20, 442, 687 | In closing, I wis » refer to the At Se I 
y Neaaa—siriaerr—irwaneers | interested in tl 1 eomnu ol | 
Tot at RSs and 2, 047, 759, 859 | 3,785, 468, 512 : : | ' 
ir ait aaeniic... 316, S19, 289 473, 036, 203 but by reas ae , 1e AT 2 I 
oncaichdaintaadia’ | pardoned for calling att m toa few st 
| a ee eee 2,364,579, 148 | 4,258, 501,% SsOTDe cay, as many experts think probable, the ¢ wt 
: inn ae il ie | Should become the b 0 ere Ha \ ‘ | 
Notre.—The above tables cover only the commerce of the United St i do ibtedly would becouk i center of At ric : es Let 
eign countries. No data are available for the domestic coastwise commer indand waterways, se far as they are fit aid the noreiowatsh 
A COMMEKCE WORTH WORKING FOR. for supply and mu 62 ss ola ‘ 
These figures relating to foreign and domestic commerce, | Navy. We not ¢ ”) ho ‘ i ) 
which may be credited up to our aids to navigation, speak elo- | fo hey hliave not ] 1 ' we 
quently for themselves. It is.to be regretted that they do not | By whit VS \ ‘ 2 
speak loud enough to be heard by the beneficiaries in commerc« und Geodetic Survew h TAK) Ss en 
whose interest in a continuance of the service would assist | surveying ahead ‘ e all sides 
in procuring for it the congressional recognition it deserves. | thoroughly co | 
Men of commerce, if they would only stop long enough to con- | Our needs b . f o eefs 
sider the needs of the service which serves them, could spenk | around the Florid: ‘ st are 1 e extens 
more eloquently upon this subject than can the tireless workers | in the Alaskan wat: te ‘ iA | it S per tle 
who heave the lead and draw the wire drags. In the presence | navigable waters ve been surveved to the s 6 ' 
of scientists and explorers, professors of universities, and | bureau. 
picked men of the Army and Navy, I shall not attempt a dis- vA ww CAPE HHA 
cussion of the technical phases of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- The dangers of Cape Hatteras are kim t ‘ 
vey. Iam fairly familiar with the practical side of it, and that, | and the eurrents that ab don that tre ereus Coast ¢ 
I take it, is about equal to the average information possessed | the frequent iuspeetion and oversight of the hart mukers 
by the millions of passengers who sail upon the steamboats and | Just above Hatterus, along the North Cur coust, the 
the thousands of merchants and traders who busy themselves line is constantly changing. as is well know Inlets clos 
with the commerce that seeks the markets of the world. open according to the whims of nature It is es 
I know what it means for a vessel to run upon the sands; | historical fact that no living man is now able to locate 
I can understand the sensation of striking a pinnacle rock. If | inlet through which passed the Sir Walter R 
I were the captain of a merchant vessel I would not enjoy a | which made the first English settlement on Roanoke | 
meeting with the owners if the ship entrusted to my care had | 1584. That vessels of Amidas and Barlow entered ¢ 
run upon a bar that was not marked in last year’s chart. If I | Sound is well established, but the ch: Ng 
were captain of a naval vessel under like circumstances I would came has long since disappeared 
expect to be court-martialed. I think all of us, scientists or | The closing of inlets r north as New York | 
laymen, understand the significance of running a ship aground. | of infrequent occurrence in the cours: 
And yet it is not impossible that a new captain with an oid | has the accretion or recession here 
chart, or a smart captain without any chart at all, may find | storms have played upon it 
that the shifting sands have made impassable the course he | Near Chincoteague Inlet, Va a Comparative ‘ 
ran when he made his voyage the year before. It is not im- | known as the Assnfteague anchorage. It owes its « ‘ 
probable that venturing into new territory he may run upon la netural change in the coast line at the south end of .A 
the point of a rock which he did not know was there. All these | Istand, which has converted an exposed 1 
things have vecurred to captains of merchant vessels, and even | protected and much-frequented hari i 1 
to officers of the highest skill in the Navy. It is because these | ferred by local shipping to some of the j 
things have happened and because they are bound to happen | refuge along the coust. It has an added importance be« 
so long as the winds blow and the tides ebb and flow, that the | is the only harber between the entrances to the ¢ 
work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey must be supported and | Delaware Bays, but it must be examined freyq 
extended. | that the shifting sands may be so charted a ‘ t} 
SURVEYING IN DISTANT TERRITORY. mariner. 
We can not adequately survey a coast line of 10,000 wiles with SHOALS ALONG THE NEW Jt 
men and equipment for 5,000 miles. We can not increase the Advancing along the coast to the New Jersey ; Dy 
area over which the force must operate without increasing the | shores, where shipping increases, it is observed that at ¢ 
force. We can not successfully survey the Philippine Islands present time the Coast and Geodetic Survey stands in need 


and our other island possessions and continue effectively the | funds to survey and resurvey about 13.000 square miles off 
work along the shore lines of continental United States without | shore. There are shoals constantly forming on thes« 
neglecting a part of the work in one place or the other; and which should be examined and charted in the interests « 
yet it is evident so long as nature continues to roll the waves of | gation. This is an srea which is presu 
the ocean against our sandy shores that the changes must be 
studied and observed. to the forces of nature that prevail in less frequents 
Compare the work that is going on in Alaska with the work More remarkable than this, however, is the s 
slong the lower regions of the Mississippi River. ‘The Coast | spect to the waters approaching the great 
uml Geodetic Survey has recently made a relocation of the | York. The rivers and harbors bill now 
Kuskokwim River, which empties into the Bering Sea. Com- | House of Representatives carries an apprepriation of STO0,000 
merce is picking its way along that river into the rapidly devel- | to extend and deepen the channel from the sea to the Broo 
eping Alaskan Territory ; but men and vessels were required to | Navy Yard, a very important work that shouid hi: ! 
do this work, and they had to be drawn from other sections of | pleted long age. The reason for this appropri: 


pioneer stage, but it evinces that same disposition to con 





tt ~ i 
the country. The Kuskokwim River, wonderful stream that it | are obstructions in the channel, possibly of rock form 
is, is only an insignificant part of the work that is awaiting the | which make navigation perilous for the dreadnaught 
surveyors in Alaskan waters. The pinnacle rock prevails in | Navy. When vessels of 12 feet dr: e! ‘ 
that territory, and, left uncharted, threatens the vessels which | York Harbor it made no difference about this channe 
attempt te enter it; and yet the surveyors have only begun | increase in the size and draft of vessels has mad 
their work in Alaska. land the lead and the drag must be invoked ag: 

MISSISSIPPI AND THE ATLANTIC. i ROCKS A MENACE IN EAST LIVE! 
Now, as to the Gulf approaches to the Mississippi: The com | There are rocks in the East River, as everyone | sO 
merce in that vicinity warrants a careful and accurate survey. | of the are of the pinnacle type, and, strang 
We are informed that nature’s constant changes have worked | have only recently been loeated. As but 191 
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was used by the Coast Survey in the East River, locating certain 
dangerous shoals, which are a menace to navigation, and which 
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in the event of war would seriously handicap our battleships. 
If commercial New York, exposed as it is to the guns of a 


liostile fleet, is just beginning to make discoveries of new for- | 
mations and obstructions in its waterways, it is high time that | 


the people elsewhere along our coast line should wake up to the 
importance of increasing and developing the Coast and Geodetic 
Service. 

L have not time to further discuss the work along the Atlantic 
coast, exeept to say that the Maine waters abound in rocks and 


shoals. The wire-drag service is badly needed there, as it is 
all along the New England coast. The report of a recent 


survey in the vicinity of the Rockland naval trial course dis- 
covered no less than four shoals, on any one of which a battle- 
ship might have been seriously damaged. It is noteworthy also 
that in a survey of the approaches to Narragansett Bay, one of 
our most beautiful sheets of water, evidences of hidden forma- 
tions were discovered. As late as 1914 the wire-drag party 
found no less than 50 shoals at the entrance to Buzzards Bay, 
from which vessels now pick their way into the newly con- 
structed Cape Cod Canal. 
A WORD TO THE BENEFICIARIES. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is as far as my time will permit me 
to Enough has been said, I trust, to show the value of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Service to commerce and the Nation. 
What has been said I hope may attract the favorable at- 
tention of those who reap the advantages of the service with- 
out knowing the difficulties with which it has to contend. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is worthy the highest praise that 
you and I can bestow upon it. It has had a long and useful 
eareer. It has been less appreciated than it deserves. Its 
work is not finished; it never will be. So long as the winds 


oO, 


and tidal currents exist, so long as the waters of the ocean beat | 
upon our shores, so long as the waterways and canals of the | 


interior are capable of bearing the burden of commerce, just 
so long will the work of the survey be necessary for the pro- 
motion of trade and the preservation of life and property. 


Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla. 


KX'TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


H. M. JACOWAY, 


OF 


HON. 


ARKANSAS, 
In rue House or ReEepresenratives, 
riday, April 7, 1916. 


Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to incorporate into 
my remarks at this time an argument made by me before the 
Committee 


on Rivers and Harbors of the House February 2, 
1916: 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 2, 1916. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 


Che CHAIRMAN, Mr. Taylor, are you ready to proceed ? 

Mr. TayLor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed now with our 
side, as this is the day set for it. I present, first, Mr. Jacoway, who 
desires to speak in regard to the improvement of the Arkansas River. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. M. JACOWAY, 


ARKANSAS, 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 


Mr. JAcoway. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, to my 
certain knowledge this committee has been in session for a number of 
weeks listening to the arguments of Congressmen, Senators, and various 
representatives of commercial bodies from many sections in regard to 
various and sundry river and harbor projects. I appreciate the fact 
that the committee is more or less tired, and for that reason will go 
through with the remarks I have to submit to the committee in as hasty 
a manner as fhe subject will permit. 

1 will try to reduce my remarks to the least possible compass and 
present the subject in the light of testimony that has been taken in 
regard to the Arkansas River being made navigable, at least from its 
mouth to Ozark, in Franklin County. When that is done, I will leave 
the final disposition of this important question to the good sense and 
the judgment of this committee for them to decide what projects shall 
be incorporated into the rivers and harbors bill for Arkansas River for 
the coming year. 

In stating my Mr. Chairman, I will be very frank to say that 
we have the favorable report of the district engineer's office at Little 
Rock, Ark,, and have an unfavorable report from the division engineer 
and the Chief of Engineers of the War Department, Gen. Kingman. I 
contend that in this ease the report of the district engineer should 
prevail, due to the fact that he has more first-hand, complete, and 
detailed knowledge of the project than the Chief of Engineers has or 


case, 











—— 


can possibly have. This matter should not be lightly passed anid in 
considered by this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are addressing yourself to the report on 1) 
Arkansas River made by the Board of Engineers to the Chief of Eng 
heers in response to a provision in the rivers and harbors bill of 1915 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes; section 14, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BurGess, Is this A. B. Putnam the engineer who died? 

Mr. JAcowaAy. Yes; he was the district engineer who was for: 
stationed at Little Rock, Ark. 

I will introduce this question to the committee by stating that 1} 
Arkansas River has been the subject of serious consideration by 1} 
Federal Government ever since the year 1832. ‘The first project 1) 
was adopted for this river was in that year, and it called for sy 
ging purposes alone. That was the only project for the Arka: 
River up to and including the year 1866, one year after the « 
War, at which time a iocal project was taken on for Fort Smith in 17° 
In 1879 the Arkansas from Fort Smith to Wichita, Kans., receives! 
painstaking consideration at the hands of the Government, anid 
1880 a tocal project for Pine Bluff was also added and an approp 
tion made for this city. In 1886 improvement on the river bet 
Little Rock and the Mississippi River, at a cost of $2,588,544 received 
the sanction of the Federal Government at the hands of the dist) 
engineer's office. 

In 1888 an examination of the Arkansas River from its mouth and 
to a point 420 miles above on the Arkansas River also receive: 
sanction of the Federal Government, in the form of a favorable rep 
emanating from the district officer's office at Little Rock, calling 
an appropriation of $16,360,000. 

In 1902 these two local projects and the project from Fort s: 
to Wichita, Kans., and from the mouth of the river up to the Arka 
was made one project. 

In 1910 Maj. W. L. Walker made another report, and an aj) 
priation calling for two snag boats to operate between the mou 
of the river and Ozark also met with favor at the hands of the Ped: 
Government. 

I will state to the committee that I am not a civil engineer, tha 
know nothing of that profession, and I can only present to this 
mittee the testimony of civil engineers who have given this mat 
serious and thoughtful consideration and then let this great k 
and Harbor Committee of the House sit as a jury and return a ye: 
as reflected by the weight of the testimony. 

It will be my object this morning in presenting the case 
Arkansas River to the committee to deal with it from two 
one under the head of the engineering features, and the other wn 
the head of the benefit derived from navigation. 

In Maj. Putnam’s report, speaking from the standpoint 
gineering, he states—if I get his idea correctly—that between the 1 
of the river and the city of Little Rock there are 13.8 miles of dredy 
to be done. He also states that the ratio of dredging rivers is abou 
1 mile out of every 25 miles. Taking that as a basis, the dredgi 
to be done would be approximately 6 or 7 miles more from Little Ri 
Ark., up to the Oklahoma line, making the sum total of 20 mil 
in all to be dredged from the mouth of the Arkansas River up t» 
Fort Smith before the river could be made navigable and a dept 
obtained of 4 feet from the mouth up to Little Rock and a depth of 
or 33 feet obtained from Little Rock to Ozark. At this juncture 
wish to state that if ever the amount of dredging to be done on thi 
great stream were twice as much as indicated by me, that this river 
should be made navigable even if twice or three times the number of 
dredge boats as are now available should have to be supplied to ca: 
this project to a successful ending. 

In this respect I would say, Mr. Chairman, there is a varianc 
to the number of dredge boats that will be necessary to dredge 
this river from the mouth up to Ozark, in Franklin County 
taking the report of Maj. Putnam here, and arguing to the propos! 
tion that there are 20 miles of river to be dredged, we also find there 
is a report that each of these two dredge boats has a capacity « 
1.6 miles per month, or 3.2 miles per month for the two boats operat 
ing at the same time. Taking that as a basis it would take somethii: 
like 7 months to dredge the Arkansas River so it could be navigah! 
from its mouth up to Ozark. To be fair with the committer, on 
engineer stated it would take 183 dredge boats to make this river 
navigable from its mouth up to Fort Smith; another report refi 
the fact that it would take five dredge boats to make this river nav! 
gable from its mouth up to Wichita, Kans., a distance of 461 miles 
From this the committee can readily see there is a variance in th 
reports of the engineers, as to how many dredge boats it would take 
in order to carry this project to a successful consummation, and so 
devoutly desired by the er of Arkansas. 

I wish to submit further that from the standpoint of commer 
will be interesting to read a little statement here, which is a civi! 








engineer's epigram from one of the best Government engineers that 
I think ever lived in the State of Arkansas. He was a most compe 
tent official, and made a careful, painstaking investigation of this 


project; his heart was in it, and he desired that his report reflect the 
truth. The name of this deserving official was Col. H. 8S. Taber. In 
a report made by Col. Taber, which will be found in House Document 
No. 234, in the Fiftieth Congress, speaking of the commerce that would 
come to this river, he says—-— 

The CHAIRMAN. What is that report? ' 

Mr. Jacoway. That is Document No. 234, Fiftieth Congress, first 
session. In speaking of this project he says, under the head of Com- 
merce : 

“The rapid increase in prosperity in this State—Arkansas—during 
the two years spent at this office reminds me more of the frontier 
growth of the West than of the growth of a State of the age of tliis 
one. 

“Tt is a difficult matter to give in condensed form any idea of 
immense quantity of produce that is waiting the opening of this river 
to navigation. ¥ 

“In a short reach from Dardanelle to Fort Smith, on the south side 
of the river only, about 70,000 bales of cotton are raised now, and _ the 
amount is steadily increasing. This cotton can be sent to New 
Orleans at 60 cents per bale by boat. If sent by rail, it costs $2.25 
per bale, exclusive of ferriage and cost of hauling by wagons. Corn 
and wheat command good prices in Little Rock, but the railroad rates 
are so high that it can not be moved. . 

‘Timber that sells in Little Rock as high as $75 per 1.000 is 
abundant in this section, but can not be marketed owing to the bish 
freight rates. 


the 
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ion of what benefits are like ly tr) 
“ some great fertile river val time to ] 
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Oklahoma rates; 11, Railroad Commission of Arkansas rates. 
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Effect of water competition on rail rates at Memphis, Tenn., as against Pine Bluff and Little Rock, Ark. 
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Rate per ton per mile to Memphis applied to mileage to Pine Bluff and Little Rock. 
Reducing present rate to Pine Bluff and Little Rock...............--esceceseeeeess 
Saving per ton 
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Exuisit A.— Through all-rail class rates applying to Pine Bluff, Ark. (western classification). 
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Atlanta-Knoxville. .. 
Birmingham-Chattanooga. ....... 
Chicago, If. ........ 

Cineinnati, Ohio 
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Miiwaukee, 
Nashville, Tenn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Tariff reference: Leland’s 8S. W. L. Tariff 45 J, I. C. C. 1017. 








Classes (cents per 100 pounds). 














1 2 3 4 5 A B | c | D | 
116 98 75 57 42 46 37 32} 98 
110 93 71 54 40 43 35 30 26 
120 101 77 59 44 48 40 34 29 
120 101 77 59 44 48 40 34 29 
132 112 85 65 48 5O 42 37 33 | 
125 107 83 63 45 49 40 35 31 | 
140 130 92 68 53 55 46 39 35 | 
111 94 71 54 40 43 35 30 26 | 
121 102 77 59 43 47 38 33 29 | 
120 101 77 59 44 48 40 34 29 
106 90 69 52 39 42 34 2 25 
150 | 130 97 72 56 59 48 43 39 


Water rates applying by boat from Memphis, Tenn., to Pine Bluff, Ark. Classes: 1, 45 cents; 2, 40 cents; 3, 30 cents; 4, 25 cents; 5, 25 cents. 


Exuisit B.—All-rail rates in effect to Memphis, Tenn. (southern classification). 
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\ 108; D, W. H. Hosmer’s W. T. L. Tariff 80 A, I. C. C., A 421. 


Mr. KENNEDY. The report here says it would have no effect on freight 
rates, 

Mr. Taytor. Here is a gentleman who has investigated, and he gives 
this not only of his own knowledge but from the tariff commission. 

Mr, Jacoway. I will just state, Mr, Chairman, that the consensus of 
opinion is this, and it is by experts that the reduction in the freight 
rates to the people of Arkansas that will necessarily follow from im- 
provement of the Arkansas River from its mouth to the Oklahoma line 
will be a decrease of from 30 to 300 per cent. I think this statement 
will be abundantly borne out by the facts. 


Mr. Frear. Mav I ask a question? 

Mr. Jacoway, Yes, 

Mr. Frear. Is this the report of Col. Harry Taylor, the one that you 
have been reading from? 

Mr. JACOWAY. No; this is Col. H. S. Taber. 

Mr. Frear. Col. Harry Taylor, 1 see, was present at the hearing in 


November, 1915 

Mr Jacoway. This is 1888. That which I have just stated is borne 
out by the testimony of Col. Taber. This project for the Arkansas River 
received his sincere official approval. He says it is not only feasible but 
it is practicable, and that the Government can carry it to a successful 
consummation with a slight outlay of money in comparison to what it 
spends upon other streams of less dignity and far less merit. In a later 
report, which will be designated as Document No, 510, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, second session, and for the information of the committee, I want 
to quote from the report made by Maj. Walker. In that report he says, 
Mr. Chairman, speaking of freight rates. page 7: 

“ That the freight rate on coal from the coal fields west of Little Rock 
is exorbitant in comparison with the rates from other fields there fs no 
doubt. The rates from the southern Illinois fields are shown in the 
following : 

“Southern Illinois flelds to Bast St. Louis, 76 miles, $0.36 per ton; 
southern Illinois fields to Chicago, 260 miles, $0.90 per ton; southern 


Tar ffs naming rates not available for Atlanta, Ga., Knoxville, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., Chattanooga, Tenn., Macon 
Tar ff references: A, Washburn’s Mississippi River Points Tariff No. 6, 1. C. C., 86; B, E 
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Classes (cents per 100 pounds). 
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55 20 | 

59 23 | 

55 20 

59 23 | 

45 15 

59 23 | 

35 1k 

59 23 

7 31 | 

55 21 ? 








Ga. 
ugene Morris’s Tariff 15 H, I. €. C., 471; C, C. E. F lton’s Tariff 108 F, |. ( 


Illinois fields to Memphis, 239 miles, $1 per ton; Gretre (Arkansas) 
Little Rock, 105 miles, $1.25 per ton; southern Illinois fields to Lit! 
Rock, 335 miles, $2.70; southern Illinois fields to Monroe, La., 53! 
miles, $2.25 per ton; southern Illinols fields to Alexandria, La., (Vv 
miles, $2.60.” 

Now, in that report which I have just read to you he says 

“ Showing the average rate out of the southern Illinois fields to t 
several places mentioned as 4.7 mills a ton-mile, while out of the A 
kansas field to Little Rock it 1s 12 mills a ton-mile, the rate out of the 
latter field being nearly two and one-half times that out of the former. 

He makes comment, as follows: : 

“Taking Denning, 119 miles from Little Rock, as representing the 
average point of origin for coal shipments, and taking one-half a cent 2 
ton-mile as reasonable charge for haulage and 20 cents a ton flat ; 
terminal costs, on account of short haul, the reasonable rate out of the 
Arkansas coal fields to Little Rock becomes 80 cents a ton, a reduction 
of 45 cents a ton on the present rate.” 

In other words, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, every 
ton of coal shipped out of Spadra or Denning fields by river transport:- 
tion, the rate now being prohibitive on the railroad, there would be 
saved to the city of Little Rock in freight rates on coal alone the mag- 
nificent sum of $86,500 a year, as reflected by the report of Maj. 
Walker ; and it will be far greater now, for this report of Maj. Walker 
was made in 1910 and this is 1916. 

Mr. Frear. May I ask you a question right there? 

Mr. JAcoway. Just a minute. He further says that the saving of 
freight rates to the other towns between Fort Smith and Little Rock, 
Ozark, such towns as Coal Hill, Atkins, Clarksville, Dardanelle, Rus- 
sellville, Plummerville, Argenta, Morrilton, and Conway, an additional 
saving on coal alone of another $86,500 a year, making, in all, $176,000 
a year saving on coal rates to the State of Arkansas. He makes the 


further: 


other significant suggestion that there would be an additional saving 
‘nes 


on the price of the output of coal as it comes from the mines. 
facts alone are worthy of your most serious consideration, 































Now, your question, Mr, Frear. May I supplement this statement with the observat 
Mr. Frear. I was going to ask, after 18 years succeeding the report, | committee will read the reports of ¢ raher. Mat. & iM 
how many tons of coal have been carried on the Arkansas River last | Putnam, referred to by mx i th ‘ tion read on 1 
eal . at Little Rock, Ark., in Nove el at I v 
Mr. Jacoway. I will state, in response to your question, that ther vinced that the tonnage on t Arkansas River w y 
has been no way of ascertaining how much freight moves upon the the river is made navigable by the I : a 
Arkansas River. I regret that such is the case. Another thing, Mr. ('h; 1. wl 
With all due respect to the engincer’s report, it states that the ton- | the tonnage for the Arkar Riv 
ge upon the Arkansas River is decreasing each year; it also says that Mr. TREADWAY. Pardon 1 
only Dbo.000 tons of freight was moved upon the Arkansas River last | Just continue that, Jacoway 
vea In answer I wish to say to this committee that this is as Mr. JAcOWAY (resuming reading) 
»rroneous a statement as was ever incorporated into a public document, “The actual frei ’ ement 
if the engineer who made that report had looked west out of his window | ending with th lend 1091 
icross the river to the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co. and then | 
secured the tonnage of crushed rock that went alone from there for | ; 
the purpose of revetting the banks of the Mississippi River he would ri 
have found in that single item that last year 160,000 tons of crushed | ——— ~~ HW 
rock went down the Arkansas River for the purpose of improving the | c : 
Mississippi River banks, 1905 (ending May 31 Q al ¢ 
Mr. Frear. How far was that carried? 1906 (ending May 31 { 
Mr. Jacoway. That was carried from Little Rock to the mouth of | 1907 (ending May 31 ) 
the Arkansas River, a distance of 174 miles, and how much farther I | 1998 (ending May 31 2 
lo net know. } 1909 (ending May 31 yp 4 2 
Mr. Treapway. In view of Mr. Jacoway’s statement, contradicting | 1910 (ending May 31 es i72 1 
completely the report of the Chief of Engineers, I would like to 1910 (calendar vear)..... ae ! ! Q 
ask the gentlemen if they can suggest any way in which the committee | !911 (calendar I S 1 OX 
in secure information, if we do net put credence in statements such as | !9!2 (calendar year)...... a 258 ; 11 <M) 
are submitted to us? 1913 (calendar year)......... shad O28 F sO 
Mr. Jacoway. I will state that a member of the Arkansas delegation 
attempted to get from the War Department the total tonnage that in : Seas os S ; ; = 
‘floated upon the Arkansas River last year, what boats carried it, what 7 Phe next statement is for ¢ calendar year fr 1905 te 191 
wes the nature of the tonnage, when it was shipped, and, as yet, we | 228! s that is correct testimony in this cease, he makes it for 11 
have been unable to get it. I do know that when this report says that | Y?s=5 toms. wee ; 
only 55,000 tons of freight went down the Arkansas River last year it Mr. PREADWAY I hat is in accordat with the ot} er repo 
is an erroneous statement. I do not say it was incorporated into the | Mr. JACOWAY That is in accordance with the othe report, rh 
report intentionally, but, perhaps, it was unintentionally and unwit statement is mad and will be found on page 10 
tingly done, _Asain, Mr. Chairman, when you speak of tonnage for the Arkar 
The CHARMAN. Are you able to supply this statement? } River, any man who will study this proposition careful amd pa 


Mr. Jacoway. I think I can; and the reason I know about this ton- | kingly and go into it in detail, having for his object the ascertait 
nage is due to this fact: I introduced a bill last year having for its | Ment of truth, he will be unalterably driven to the conclusion that thi 
‘hject the purchase of 15 acres of land from Fort Logan [H. Root, | Prepesttion is most practicable and most feasible, and should recs 
across the river, for the use and benefit of the Big Rock Stone & Con: | 8°BeTous favor af the hands of Congress. ee 
truction Co. In a way I was recognized by Speaker CLARK, on ac- Referring again to the testimony taken before the Board of Enginee 
count of it being in the nature of an emergency matter, and by talk- | 2 Hittle Rock, we have a statement by a man who has been in th 
ng with Mr. W. W. Dickinson I found this to be true. ‘This fact was | CO#! busineses in Arkansas for 25 years, Mr. James P. Hoye, a man © 
further shown, and in the testimony taken before the board of engi- unquestioned integrity and a successful busineses man, — In t tat 
neers at Little Rock in November last I think it is so apparent that it ment are some remarkable observations Ife States that the ‘ 
can not be suceessfully contradicted. I think I will have no trouble | 1°1,000 acres of coal alone between Little Rock and Ozark, and tl 
whatever in getting that tonnage for the committee, each year there {is being produced a tonnage of 960,000 

Mr. TREADWAY. In statistical form? eee tear wtaten thet these mines Save am at 

Mr. Jacoway. I do not know. Mr. Dickinson can give a detailed =,000,000 tons pe r year. ; 
statement and possibly will state, I suppose, that he shipped so many his is not hearsay on the part of Mr. Hoye. ‘Tha atement 1 
tons of rock. * | by him is not chimerical, but is based upe 


n lied fact ile ifs 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Are you speaking of the entire tonnage on the river? that this_coal is located is follow s: Shin iB in, 3.000 acres: 0 i 

Mr. Jacowar. I do not suppose [ can get all of that. I would not | Basin, 2,500 acres; Spadra, north side of river, 14,000 acres; Prairi 
sav I could. | View, south side of river, 20,000 acres; Denning, 3,000 acres; Paris, 

Mr. Boontr. Could it not be obtained through the boards of trade 4,000 acres; Sebastian, 40,000 acres ; and eastern Oklahoma, 50,000 
long the river? acres, making a total of 131,000 acre 

Mr. J scoway. I do not see how it could, Mr. BoouER, for this rea- Y Mr. WINGo. That does not includ eithe Scott Count é Crawtorde 
son: hey keep no record of freight inbound and outbound; and I | ©OUrty 





ik that is one weak point in the engineer's department down there. Mr. Jacoway. I think not. 





rhe CHainMAN. If the people were to make an effort to get that | ,, Mr. Hoye further says the present prod nis neat 
done, I think they could accomplish it. | Russellville, about 60,000 tons; Oulta, about 15.000 ton spac 
Mr. Jacoway. If the committee wants information along that line | 200,000 tons; Denning, 175,000 tons: Paris, 20,000 tor Ssebast 
I invite their careful reading of the hearings held in Little Rock in | °2®,000; and eastern Oklahoma, 150,000, making an approximate t 
November, A copy of these hearings is before you now on the table. | of 960,000 tons, 3 
Mr. Frpar. Mr. Jacoway, on page 719 of the Engineer's Report it |, Commenting on the testimony of Mr. Hoye further, h id tl 
stated that 2,696 tons of coal were shipped 7 miles. That is all it | he had a project with Mr. G. 0. Patterson, of Clarksville, a get 
hows in the last report. Of course, you have addressed yourself | ™2" whom I know well, and he stated before that board that 
largely to the question of coal shipments 18 years ago on an estimate. | could get the bene fit of a used river, if the AAT ns River were mad 
[ was going to ask if your contention is that this is a misstatement, | navigable from Little Rock to Spadra, he would guarantee each 





far as coal shipments are concerned ? | year as a traffic upon that river from that ee 
Mr. Jacoway. I do not know what you have reference to. 90,000 tons. 





Mr. Re ‘as speaking re ich v ov aie Another thing that should challenge the unstinted attention of 
. ae I was speaking of the report, which you may not hayes | committer toad t this: That the Bauxite & Aluminum Co 
on . | ex nse 207 » SO Mw) ‘ or Stow ”m? has erecte ¢ 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not as a question to Mr. Jacoway, but may I ask, | siaae an, “cation teaun’ Et Rock it aaa al ene te 3 ae 
lor information personally as a member of the committee, in what | me 600 men and th testimony ft rther shows that if t) Fed 
manner do the Board of Engineers secure thelr information which is | Goverr ment w ill appropriate 1 sufficient amoun a nade tn make th 
incorporated in these reports? iriver navigable even from its mouth up to Litil BK that ] 

rhe CHAIRMAN. In various ways, but chiefly from boards of trade | ' luminum company will guarantee each year, in bauxite alone, 400,00 
and other commercial bodies near the water in the way of replies to | some at freight ~ Tt has been shown that the freight rat exorb 
questions seeking the desired.information. | on ‘nett elit of Arkansas ‘i The t ullroads “have raised f ! 
_Mr. Treapway. I think, in view of the Representative’s statement satan om} vuxite until now it has become almost prohibit it 
that this is a gross error, for the information of the committee we | anomaly within an “anoma vy when I tate this «« tt 
ought either to secure further details as to where they secure their | pyaxite mined in my district in the State of Arka , 
ligures or else secure them ourselves. a short distance of St. Louis, comparatively spe 

Mr. Jacoway. I will answer you estion again, if y i de ee ae bee Tho tt 

d é wer your question again, if you will per-| ¢or transportation to St. Louis than it do 0 
mit me. In the report of Maj. Putnam for this year . | France, transport it across the Atlantic Ocean » the M 

rhe CHAIRMAN. Just one moment. In some instances commun!- : Dae Se ae a Tae ' 


and lay it down at the dock in St. Louis, on a ‘ 











ties appoint a committee on statistics and have them gather and fur freight rates and because the Arkansas River |! t 

nish data to the engineers, which are incorporated in their reports. navigable, than it costs to deliver it from Little Re \ to > 

But these statistics may be gathered in other ways. oh gy The people of my State residing in the ! tthe A 
Mr. TREADWAY, That evidently has not been done in this case, be- River are rich people in disguise. We have tonna t 

Cluse the statistics are not satisfactory to the representatives. the approy ul of the Engineering De partment the Go 

r Mr. nm. I find here on page 84 of the hearings a letter that | far as the district office is concerned. W nd that it 

as introduced. Seale dialed te 7 3 0 » capacit ve } » Noy t th | j 
Mr. Jacoway. Answering the question further, I call attention to ee) ah ae lett { a 7 t Smith, 
Dor ument No. 461, present session, on page 9. Maj. Putnam, the dis- ay in the vear. Yet for the want of a ed river that 

trict engineer for Little Rock, at the bottom of the page, section 7, | made navigable, traflic along that lin tied up, the prog 

SAYS ¢ State is retarded, al nst Arkan | ta 1 

A have not available an analysis of the freight movement in the | made. In Mr. Wingo’ rict alon Pp f ton 

Arkansas Valley from which to determine the quantity that would be | industry, where there are grown 2,000 acry ‘ 

allected in dependable transportation lines on the Arkansas River. | sirup produced to make 1,800,000 tons th Tr ’ 

In the report upon the examination of the river between Little Rock | by rail at an exorbitant rate from Fort Smith, A to St. J 

and Ozark, this was given as 608,000 tons for that 144 miles of river. | other points, whereas if their tonna: mela ! t 

Of this quantity 400,000 tons was coal. By using this as a basis, | said, 2,000 acres to produce it, e shipped do he AA 

the assumption may be made that the total tonnage of freights that | River and up to St. Louis, it could be transporte 

would be affected by dependable transportation lines on the Arkansas | or one-fourth of that which is now charged he ra 

River from its mouth to Muskogee and Fort Gibson would be 675,000 With the permission of the committ Mr. Chairs 

tons of general freights and 600,000 tons of coal, making a total ot 4 summary of the tonnage on the Arkansas Riv ! I tS 

1,275,000 tons.” | Little Rock. There are 800,000,000 tons of 
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400,000 tons of bauxite: there are 150,000 tons of crushed rock; there 
are 122,402 tons, as reflected in Maj. Walker's report, of classified 
freight and 75,000 tons of unclassified freight that will float upon the 
Arkansas River if it were made navigable, the total of which is grand 
and sheuld be overwhelmingly convincing. 

In House Document No, 510, on page 7, is given you the reduction in 
freight rates if the Arkansas River is made navigable. 


On pege 9, speaking of coal tonnage, we find that the outbound 





tonnag> Is 400.000 tons: that cotton is 28,000 tons: hay, 12,000 tons; 
eooperage stuffs, 24,000 tons; produce, 5,000 tons; wood, 7.000 tons; 
not classified, 32,000 tons; inbound, not classified, 100,000 tons, mak- 
ing 2 total tonnage influenced by the river, as reported py Maj. 
Walker, of 622,000 tons. 


In that report he also makes a summary on the reduction of freight 
rates to the people of Arkansas when this stream is made a used river, 

On page &, at the bottom of the page, Document No. 510, Maj. Walker 
makes this observation: That the decrease on coal freights, outbounc, 
is $175,700; decrease on cotton crop, outbound, $47,420; decrease on 
general freights, outbound, $225,890; and decrease on general freights, 
inbound, $220,000, or a total saving in freight charges to Arkansas ol 
$667,010 yearly, and greater would be the amount to-day, since it was 
six years ago when this report was made, 

Maj. Walker and others have made no comment, Mr. Chairman, of 
the cotton that would go over that stream if made navigable. In the 
State of Arkansas we produce 1,000,000 bales of cotton. Three-fourths 
of that million bales are raised in thé Arkansas River Valley. <A great 
portion of that, on account of the excessively low freight rates, would 
find Its outlet to the markets of the world down the Arkansas River, 
and the saving in this item alone to the people of Arkansas would reach 
into multiplied thousands of dollars. 

So, Mr. Chairman, from a standpoint of engineering we find that 
this proposition is feasible and is practicable, as stated by the district 
engineers in reports—1880, 1900, 1910, and 1915, and others. 


The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Jacoway, I notice the lecal engineer, Maj. 
Putnam—— 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). Seemed to recommend, on page 11, 


that you go back to the old project, which is more comprehensive than 
the one we have adopted, In 1910 we dropped off the work of revetting 
ior the purpose of securing the channel and confined ourselves alone 
to dredging by a few dredge boats to be constructed at considerable 
cost to the Government, and which were constructed. I netice in his 
recommendation he first says [reading]: 

“Tam not of the opinion that the improvement of the Arkansas River 
should be abandoned, but am inclined to the belief that the work of 
revetting the banks should be revived. The commercial importance of 
the valley Is Increasing all the time, as is natural under an increase of 
population. While this increase is not reflected in the river commerce, 
{ can not hold that the absence of such reflection is an indication of the 
unworthiness of the improvement of the river. 

‘In line with the foregoing, I must report that I think the project for 
the improvement of the river should be modified to read : 

“<The improvement of the river from its mouth to Grand River 
(461 miles) by snagging operation, by revetting of banks, and by dred- 
ing operations, with a view to producing at ordinary low-water channel 
depths of 34 feet to Little Rock, 3 feet from there to Ozark, 2} feet 
from there to the mouth of the Canadian River, and 2 feet from there 
to the mouth of Neosho River.’ ” 

Ile seems to recommend dredge boats and snagging operations, con- 
taining two of the different plans of improvement under the old project, 
nnd going back also to the matter of revetment? 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes, sir; I am standing upon his report in that regard. 
He states the proposition wisely and well. 

Mr. Kennepy, Mr. Jacoway I noticed in the statement of the Board 
of Enxineers, paragraph 10, on page 4 of this No. 461, it says 
{reading] : 

“The difficulty and great cost of permanently improving the Arkan- 
sas River led to the trial of the dredging project, as the commercial 
inferests were considered of sufficient importance to justify the experi- 
ment in order to determine its utility on this stream and in the hope 
of receiving at least some temporary benefit and encouragement to 
navigation. The results attained are comparable to those secured by 
dredging on other streams when measured by length of channel dug 
in a given working time. They show that the two dredges in service, 
at an annual cost of $118,700 fer operation, can not under ordinar 
conditions secure an improved channel even to Pine Bluff. and much 
less to Little Rock. The dredged channel fills rapidly with the sudden 
und uncertain changes in a stage, and even if the number of dredges 
were increased at a corresponding increase in cost the results would 
still fall short of a dependable and satisfactory channel.” 

Mr. Jacoway. I am glad the gentleman called my attention to that. 
I want to state, for the benefit of the committee, in answer to that 
question that the Arkansas River was never known to be as high in 
its history as it was last year. I may be in error; it might have been 
higher one or two times before, but ft was as high last year as it gener- 


nally gets. In other words, those dredge boats did not have a fair op- 
ane to determine what could be done. When the river was too 
igh they could not operate; when it was too low nothing could be 
done. The total amount of dredging done upon the Arkansas River 


last year, from its mouth up, I believe, as far as Col. Taylor’s home 
at Pine Bloff, was a little less than three months. 

Mr. KenNepY. That was true all through? 

Mr. Jacoway. That is one thing 1 wish to say: the experiment, 
Mr. Chairman, had not been carried far enough. Those boats ought 
to be allowed to remain there, in order to give them a fair and tmpar- 
tial trial, se we can see what can be done as the result of dredging. 
As stated by one man, he said he doubted seriously if more than fi 
or 60 days’ actual dredging was engaged {tm upon that river last year. 
Ile modified that by saying that was an opinion of his own. 

Mr. Chairman, looking at this matter from the two standpoints at 
which this committee want to view it, from the proposition as to 
whether this project is feasible and practicable from an engineering 


view, and on that line the testinouy overwhelmingly preponderates 
in our favor, as shown by the district engineer's office, and which ts 
unbiased and unprejudiced. In addition to that we have what we 


might call biased or prejudiced testimony, coming from people whe will 
be benefited, but honest men all of them. Those men appeared before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee at Little Rock, and from their testi- 
mony, complemented with the testimony of the Army. engineers, we 
tind that it ts feasible and practicable and merits the approval of this 


committe: We feel this testimony should win the case before any 
honest tribunal. 
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We have one steamboat captain, whose testimony is in the hearing: 
stating that he made 52 consecutive trips on this river fn a given yeur 

We have another steamboat captain who has been plying that riv 
for fifty-odd years, and he says there are but two places between Litt! 
Rock and Fort Smith that those dredge boats would have to operat 
a there would be a navigable stream from Little Rock to Fo: 
Smith. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Are there any boats running clear through now? 
Mr. Jacoway. They run when the river is high. Answering furt 
let me say that the board of trade and the chamber of commerc: 
Little Rock followed out the suggestions of the War Department an 
other parties and spent $200,000 for boats to ply between the mouth o 
the river and Fort Smith; but on account of. the Government bein 
derelict in not doing the necessary work to be done, and because a str 
is Just as navigable as the weakest point in it, or like a good road it 
just as good as the worst place in it, they could not make these tri; 
regularly ; and as a result the people of Little Rock lost in that ent 
prise some $200,000, as I am informed. 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to say this, that if I were called upon 
prove this issue by a preponderance of evidence, I think it has bh 
amply done. I think if the sterner test should be made and the « 
should be placed in my hands to prove this issue beyond a reason 
doubt, that there is ample testimony here to warrant a verdict favo1 
in detail to my contention. 

Mr. Lies. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes, 

Mr. Lies. With reference to the tonnage of coal being mined, I wi 
like for you to repeat the amount of tonnage that you stated. 

Mr. Jacoway. 960,000 tons. 

Mr. Lies. Is that being shipped on the river at the present time’ 

Mr. Jacoway. Maj. Walker in his report says that 40 per cent 
So Bs go by rail and 60 per cent by the river. That is the rep 
o . ° 

Mr. Lies. How many mines are there opened along the river ni: 
accessible to shipping by water? 

Mr. Jacoway. That is tn the hearings. I will state it again. ‘Th 
production for Russellville is about 60,000 tons; Ouita, 15,000 ton: 
Spadra, 200,000 tons; Denning, 175,000 tons; Paris, 20,000 to: 
Sebastian, 350,000 tons; and eastern Oklahoma, 150,000, making | 
total of 960,000 tons. 

Mr. Lies. Will all that tonnage go “by water? 

Mr. Jacoway. I would not * that all would go by water. I w 
say 70 per cent of it would find its way to the markets of the world | 
water. 

Mr. Winco. If you will permit mec, most of that that would not 
by water would go by joint haul of rail and water. It would by 
very short haul to the water. 

The CnHatrMan. In going down the river it is the tendency of 
heavy freight to go by water? 

Mr. Jacoway. It is. 

The CHARMAN. Where would that freight on those boats go to? 

Mr. Jacoway. To Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans—it would 
to the markets of the world. 

The CnuarrMan. After its transport on the river, where would it s:. 
rail transportation ? 

Mr. Jacoway. At various points. 

In conclusion, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that Senator Burton, as 
am informed, on one occasion, when he was chairman of a subcommitt: 
came to Arkansas for the purpose of looking over the Arkansas Riv: 
He went up the Arkansas River as far as the Grand and then he ca: 
down to my town on some big boat and took the railroad. He is quot 
as saying that the Arkansas River project was entirely feasible an 
practicable, but that he thought that not to exceed $2,000,000 shoul: | 
spent in any one year. 

Mr. Frear. Where do you find that opinion? 

Mr. Jacoway. I said, as I had been informed. That was told to 
bl a gentleman who said that Senator Burton said it to him. I thi 
that Senator Burton is a sensible man, and I know that in making tho» 
findings he reflected the conditions found’ on that river. 

Mr. Hvuusert. Out of an expenditure of $117,000 last year, did 
say that the dredges only operated 60 days? 

Mr. Jacoway. The report says some 90 days, but I do not think 
exceeded 90 days. 

Mr. Hvuwsert. Did you say that you operate for a greater length 
time, due to lack of or oversufficiency of water? 

Mr. Jacoway. Both. 

Mr. HULBERT. Have you had called to your attention this expressio: 
of the Chief of Engineers at page 5 of House Document 461 [reading 

“The physical conditions op this stream, however, and particular! 
its small low-water discharge, are such as to prevent any radical i: 
provement except at a cost which is entirely disproportionate to resu!t 
ing benefits, as far as they can now be foreseen.” 

Mr. Jacoway. I have read that, and I want to say that while th 
report shows this, an eternal traverse has been written upon fh 
proposition by the reports of other engineers who have examined th 
matter in detail and gone over the physical river. The man who ma‘! 
that statement, I believe, never saw a great deal of the Arkansas Riv: 
I do not believe he traversed it for any great distance. I think th 
most he knows about it is shown by the geography and reports. |: 
Col. Taber and Maj. Walker and others who have estimated the tonnag 
and who have investigated the proposition of its practicability an 
feasibility from a navigation standpoint have, without exception, if 
have read the proof correctly, stated that it was a proposition th 
should receive the approval of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hoveert. You spoke of the matter of discriminatory rates 
stream points along the Arkansas River and St. Louis. 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes. 

Mr. Housert. Have you not been able to get any relief from th 
Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. Jacowar. The city of Pine Bluff took that matter up, and Co 
Taylor will address himself to the result of that feature of the i: 
vestigation. 

I do want to say this, in a little effort I made before the board a’ a 
Little Rock, Col. Black asked me this question: “ The river is as coo be 
as it ever was——" 

Mr. HvuLBpert. Where was this? 

Mr. Jacoway. At Little Rock last year. 
og Huusert. I thought you said he had never been upon 

ver. 

Mr. Jacoway. I did not catch the name correctly. I want to sa) 
that, as reflected in the testimony of the Walker report and othe! 
sources, railroad lines would put competing boats upon the river, 
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lower the rates, and when they ran the river traffic off they would ably, not snificient to 1 : a bas rr leg t ! 
withdraw and then raise the rates ; dairies tha creameries te “ 
As a final remark to the committee, let me add that ihe people of | Synonyms, which hay led t ie imal 3 i 
Arkausas are intensety interested in the improvement of the Arkansas | word “dairy” is y 
River from its mouth, and at least as far up as the Oklahoma line. | milk is produced, et t 1 
An expenditure of $20,000,000 by the Federal Government would not | establishment where butter ! 
he 2 waste of public funds To the contrary, it would be money j _ Our officials in th: OUPS¢ ‘ 
well spent, and the beneficent results that would flow from the per- | close contact with State and 1 ipal b } 
manent improvement of this great stream would be told in the story | spected hundreds of dairy fart aun 
ef multiplied millions of dollars that would go toward the betterment | Nearly every State of the Unt iy t 
and progress of the State of Arkansas and the people who have made | ordinances, and regulatior t ‘ thie | 
her what she is. . , spections are required by most of the regul; r 
The committee will observe that I have addressed myself to the im milk supplied for use in the fluid e has imy t 
provement of the Arkansas River from its mouth to Fort Smith. | the last few years di o be , i 
With equal force the argument can be made for the stretches of the ) and the more ey i 1 ut 
Arkansas River in the State of Oklahoma, but for the want of thi The regulation of creame: i th rte | 
detailed data I can not do so at this time. : in such ¢ blishm ~ not beer ONL 
1 thank the committee for the kind and patient hearing they have | of dairies producing milk f tv and tow on { i 
ejyen for an hour. } of Animal Industry has made investigations t teri th 
’ } condition of creamerics and cream-buying station ml 
* . * } while some of them were in excellent conditio 
Dairy and Cream Industries. | aioe Seah shesventionn lee ins 
dorsintenaaiainens } desire on the part of those interested to sé e it 
| The department has in its tiles much \ ible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | the production of milk and milk products. | ‘This \ 
4 : : } the purpose of furnishing a basis for a! \ rt i 
OF | the course of investigations which the department 1 ! » anthori 
- to undertake from time to time You will understat of course. that 
v » In py Ta ryy YT poly Papers 5 iad ag ; aan et Sorer deitasneed 
HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON,) | sittgetmber ct iedatries ani creatures ot the country, operate 
4 ( iy, ¢ ul onset Cnely eould t client 1 © \ \ tiie . 0 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, local authorities. It would not be poss to d nine what Peder 
si | legisiation might be needed governing those which engage it t 
In tur House or Representatives. commerce unless the Congress directs that special investigations b 
mad vith that delinite obje ib vi 
Saturday, April 8, 1916. Very truly, rours, DE. 
Aon Trow;y cs | a 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to } 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter which | Ihe Acid Test on Preparedness 
I addressed to Dr. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- | 
dustry, and the reply to the same by Secretary Houston, in re- | ra i : F 
: . . 7 , . . » 
gard to the dairy and creamery industries of the country. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
The letter is as follows: } 
ifOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ‘ 
Washingt: arch 30 5 y » WW y mE PC 
ox. kee: aehington, Merch 30, 06. | HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 
Chief Burcau of Animal Industry j ’ ’ 
om ty ‘ ! ( MINN | 
United States Department of Agriculture, yk tl ESOTA, 
Washington, D.C. ] II I — << 
. j ‘ ; : > N THE Oust! I EVPRESEN TIVES, 
Drax Sir: Tam inclosing you copy of House resolution No. 137, : “s vane 


ntroduced by Mr. Lintuicum, in which he makes very startling state- Saturda toril 8. 1976 
ments as fo the insanitary conditions of the creameries and dairies cf SECUTAAY, A] » J 
the country. Av aL mIVERG > Snenker hinl f ' o 

I would be glad to know by what authority this statement is made! .¢ fr, LINDBER ‘HH. Mr. ee ee. ee ; 
and whose investigations show that such conditions exist; also whether | ©! the people own 60 per cent of all the wealth, while 9S pe 
or not your bureau has pewer and authority to correct these condi- | cent of the people own only 40 per cent. Plutocracy has plu 


eae, and, if not, what you would suggest in the way of the necessary dered the Nation. The toilers do all the work that cre 
relier Lith 


Cre 
Any and all information you can give me bearing on this very wealth, but the aren get it. The majority of us are st: 
interesting subject will, I assure you, be greatly appreciated. " | to the “system” and get only a bare subsistence. This we 
Yours, very respecttully, | know to be a fact. The question is, What shall we do to get 
R. L. DouGcuton, . a ; : ; 
Chairman Committee on Erpenditures in the | Justice? It is simple enough, but it takes determination on the 
Department of Agriculturc. | part of the people to put it into force. Therefore we must grit 
P are. 6 191¢ our teeth, clinch our fists, exercise our judgment nad figh 
Hon. R. L. Dorenroy, “oe Se ee’) with a determination to win. 
House of Representatives. | Every civilized country faces crucial problems in its hit 
Dear Mr. Dotguron: U have your letter of March 30, addressed to | against plutocracy, the greatest foe to humanits Wuashingtor 


Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of this | » Clanies > >. vrente Nati —, perth al 
department, transmitting a copy of House resolution No. 137, regarding | the Capital of the ur test ution on earth, is under its contro 
an investigation of the sanitary conditions of the dairies and It has been operating here to undermine the noble institution 
<= “= ener oe ; which were the inspiration of our forefathers and gave birth to 
The Bureau of Animal Indusiry already has done a good deal along | tha | rics ag » Tnited States o neEric: Manton 
the line of renovated-butter factory and dairy inspection; milk exaus | the American flag and the Unit dd Stat x f America. Plutoers 
ination, quarantine of, tuberculin tests of, and experimentation with | has often desecrated the Star-Spangled Banner by 1 
one —— Much wget padaeperdiy — — accomplished, resulting | inspire America, and while the minds and work of the p 
in the destruction of tubercular cattle and improved sanitation in | ware dipnceto atriotie purposes utocrac s robbed tl 
dairies and renovated-butter factories. The work is being continued wees dirs cted - _— ip ube ee atte nae ee * 
to the fullest extent possible with the funds available under existing | people of 60 per cent of all their wealth, All humanity mu 
authority of law. . , join in the fight against this bold, unscrupulous power 
Much has also been done by the Bureau of Chemistry, under the food At other times, here and elsewhere, I have discussed the « 
and drugs act, which has been beneficial in securing better sanitation . , cee 4 a 
in dairies and greater cleanliness of milk products shipped in interstate | of a few becoming immensely rich and the masses re uit 


cream 


commerce, This statute provides that an article of food shall be j always poor. The pending wars prove conclusively what a foll 
deemed to be adulterated “if it consists in whole or in part of a filthy it et “ ” 5 at } 

: : oe ae v9 v4 se, whi { el : systen that has governed o 
decomposed, or putrid animal or vegetable substance. Under this wor , vhat spare he - : ; yout . 2 : oe ; 
provision milk containing bacteria and dirt, indicating the presence of | economic relations with cach other and with the world at larg 
ilth or decomposition, has been sampled and the shippers have been Anyone not having special privilege who, in contemplation « 


prosecuted. These prosecutions have resulted in great improvement sls “o vears. will still su . ie “system ” that sp 
in the milk supply of some of our larger cities. The bureau is con- | the last two years, : i oe por: the era aaa ” 
tinuing to pertorm this work, but, of course, its operations are con- | privilege has-created must either be contented to be an indust. 


fined selely to milk and milk products shipped in interstate commerce | slave, not know that he is such, or be one of its beneticiaries 
ed in the District of Columbia or the Territories of the United | beneficiary must have been of a low order to accept it, fort 

From a large amount of correspondence received by the department it | Self-respecting American would voluntarily be a nincompooy 
appears that a campaign has been started having for its object the se- | How the toilers and plain consumers who bear the burdens « 
curing of Federal iegislation governing the inspection of milk and milk 


; a ; “ag ‘m”’ cou ave tolerated the injustice as lon: 

products, and that this subject is involved in trade controversies which | the 4 mem could ha = ” 

have long existed between people financially interested in dairying and | have is strange. ; ; 

4 poreneons industries and others who are active business competitors. | The existing ravages of war furnish a complete exan 

Yhile this condition should not interfere with the securing of effective | , . - widic . } Scting . tn} ' mm 1 
; . ; . ¢ : i ulous the existing commercial system | 

legislation to protect the public against impure milk and milk products, | how absolutely ridicul - ee ee ee 





nevertheless it emphasizes the necessity of proceeding carefully to In this war period we have exported enormous qui tities oO 
poalzee the situation in order properly to understand what evils are | valuable products from farm and factory. We have loaned 
ntended to be remedied ard how the personal and property rights of > cred ; * CO! 'y us well Ss vet we ] ‘ ecei 
citizens will be affected by the proposed legislation. Were Congress to the credit of — wi a : ah me a * oh iat ie ‘ 
enact a statute providing an effcctive and comprehensive system of in- comparatively little value in return, except That some 6 
spection of milk and milk products shipped in interstate commerce, this | foreign debis were liquidated. For every shipment of goo 

- would require extreme:y large appropriations at least equivalent to the press boasts that the “balance of tract is enorme 

% those now provided for meat irspection. ee oer" me he true mnensure of val 

a Unquestionably some of the dairies and creameries are insanitary; | 8*C2¢ In our lavor. dn the true menstive OF Vale fl - 

ie but the data available, especially on the subject of creameries, are prob- ' tremendously to our disadvantage, Our toilers ha ! 
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working to feed; clothe, and shelter foreigners while millions | 


of Americans were needy and able to pay for what they need 
if given employment. Unfortunately, too, and in addition we 
have employed our valuable energy to supply foreigners with 
material for the destruction of valuable property and human 
lives. ‘When war began we arose out of a state of unnatural 
industrial and commercial depression and emerged into a state 
of extraordinary unnatural industrial and commercial activity. 
Neither was or is satisfactory to the tollers and consumers 
and both will become more objectionable as time progresses. 
SOMETHING OF THE REASON, 

‘The best preparedness in the world against foreign aggres- 
sion, commercial or other, is to reinforce ourselves with a con- 
tented, prosperous, and well-informed American public, by utiliz- 
ing the great natural resources of this grand continent, as well 
as the machinery necessary to produc tive effectiveness, for the 
common welfare of America all the time. The public is fairly 
well informed and it knows that no such use has been made of 
our resources. On the contrary, it Knows that the natural re- 
sources as well as the most effective machinery have been and 
now are utilized principally to the advantage of a few—the 
privileged class. 

In order to be prepared to defend our rights—domestic and 
fureign—we should simultaneously and immediately do two 
great works: First, correct our social system so that the toilers 
would be the principal beneficiaries of their own toil; second, 
and coordinate in time, make ourselves impregnable from for- 
eign foes, should there be any. 

SOMETHING OF THE FACTS. 

There are still great numbers of unemploye d persons willing 
und able to work. Comparatively few of those who are em- 
ployed receive more than is barely necessary to a subsistence. 
Chere are many hungry, poorly clad, badly sheltered, and unen- 
tertained people. This is not natural, but is due to a comme.- 
cial system that favors speculation more than it favors indus- 
try of toil. Let us see what has transpired in this respect since 
the war began. 

In yeneral terms, whatever has been produced in our country 
that has been shipped abroad, has depleted an equivalent of our 
natural resources. It has put to work persons who were idle, 
to be sure, but who could far better have been employed to sup- 
ply the necessities of these whom I have described as not having 
the necessaries of life. They in turn sheuld and could be em- 
ployed producing necessaries. Then benefits would be reciprocal. 

No muount of speculative foreign commerce can make good 
this lamentable failure in our domestie industry and commerce, 
either In supplying the needs of a great people or in reenforcing 
the country in a belief on the part of the people in the practical! 
operation of its industrial, political, and social purposes, thus 
making its own power of defense the greatest. 

Instead of permitting the use of our machinery, the draft upon 
eur material resources, and the employment of our people to 
inake munitions of war and supplies for foreigners, those forces 
und agencies should be employed producing what is necessary to 
satisfy the needs of our own peopie—America—and to put our 
country in a state of proper preparedness. To reenforce our 
future needs the Government should buy and store all the excess 
products except what are required to exchange for foreign prod- 
ucts that we need and can not as practically produce. This is the 
first and most important law of preparedness. Instead of doing 
that, speculators continually keep their agents on the ocean, 
traveling between here and Europe and other continents, making 
bargains for the speculators. 

American speculators alone have already made probably over 
$2,000,000,000 in the war period. In the meantime, and in con- 
sequence of that practice, the cost of the necessaries of life in- 
creases constantly, so that for every exportation of goods made 
to enable the speculators to scalp their enormous profits, the 
goods of the kind necessary for home consumption have in- 
creased in price to the consumers at home. 

Take the price of gasoline alone as an example. A year ago it 
was sold at retail for 11 to 15 cents per gallon. Now, because of 
export demand it sells for an average of twice what it did then. 
The press boasts of exports because, as it says, it inereases the 
balance of trade in our favor. How absurd their boast is! 

(he total profits the Oil Trusts make on all the gasoline 
they export does not begin to equal the amount that the con- 
suiners in our own country have been forced to pay over what 
they did in the previous year. Therefore the thing that has 
really happened is that fer the support of the “ national 
honor ’(?) we have spent hundreds of millions of taxes collected 
from the people and made the taxpayers pay very much more 
for the necessaries of life, and we have reduced our natural 
resources in the supply of gasoline. Is this the part of wisdom 
en the part of a mighty people? These Oil Trust magnates, 
tegether with the other trust magnates, are demanding a kind 
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of preparedness that builds up that kind of business—the very 
thing that weakens us year by year as time passes. 

I will give one more illustration, which will further explain 
the folly of the existing system of commerce. Take the shoe 
industry. I have not the exact figures at hand and will state 
the case hypothetically: The foreign commerce in shoes, we 
will say, has netted $90,000,000 profit to the dealers. The price 
of shoes to the consumers in America has increased on an aver 
age $1 per capita additional for shoes worn during that period. 
This is equal to $100,000,000. That would be equivalent to 
every dolla: of the profit the Shoe Trust made on foreign trade 
and $10,000,000 additional. That came out of our home con 
sumers to support fereign commerce. In the meantime the ma 
terial and industrial resources of the country were being con 
sumed to the disadvantage of the American people. Additional 
examples are not needed to illustrate the operation of the fake 
system. That is the system of economies practiced and fo: 
which some misguided but patriotic and honest Americ:ns 
would fight the world in arms. The beneficiaries of this system 
have subsidized every agency that could be influenced to cr) 
for their kind of “ preparedness,” a preparedness which woul: 
ultimately reduce the people of this country to the very dregs. 

True Americans want the preparedness that would mean an 
independent American citizenship, one that is not under the 
heels of plutoecracy. Plutecracy demands the preparedness that 
will add additional billions to their individual bank accounts 
and property holdings in order to foree from the toilers an addi- 
tional toll to pay interest, dividends, and profits upon it. Such 
“ preparedness’ will undermine the very foundations of our 
Government and weaken America. Let the toilers who are now 
employed in making munitions of war for Europe and foreign 
lands be employed to make the things needed to protect our- 
selves and to build an honest domestic commerce. I would 
vote billions upon billions of dollars, if necessary, for such 
preparedness, and for preparedness against foreign aggression, 
but not a penny to support a false commercial system. I insist 
that so far as my vote goes it shall be for the kind of prepxred- 
ness that strengthens rather than weakens us; of the kind that 
makes to the independence and prosperity of the people, which 
in turn makes the strongest America and one that is worth 
while. 

After the war is all over the plain people will, in the mean 
time, have lived up all their earnings secured from a false 
system, and have nothing ahead; but the speculators who have 
had their agents traveling on the ocean between America and 
Europe to drive sharp bargains will aave additional billions 5f 
capitalization to their credit, and it will be used as a basis on 
which to levy against the toilers an additional so-called “: 
sonable prefit.” The toilers will have to pay this or go icery, 
unless America arises to its duty and establishes a just system. 

Why is it that all the letters, petitions, and demands for so- 
called “ preparedness ” are for one kind of preparedness only 
for gun-armament preparedness? No one who asks for this kind 
of preparedness has ever suggested economic preparedness to 
go With it. I get letters, demands, and petitions from bankers, 
club men, munition factories, navy leagues, steel and other trusts 
by the thousands, but not one of them ever suggested that mili- 
tary preparedness should go hand in hand with economic pre- 
paredness. They are not willing to sacrifice one dollar of their 
own unless they get back many. 

The bankers know that military armament preparedness will 
require more credit, increase the debts, make the interest rates 
higher, and their profits greater. The munition trusts know 
that they can make hundreds of millions in profits out of that 
kind of preparedness. The navy leagues are known to have been 
organized by those who get the profits out of the kind of pre- 
paredness they demand. The same thing is true of the rest of 
those making these persistent demands, 

What about the plain toilers and consumers? To them the 
whole expense of armament is assessed. The bankers, instead 
of reducing the rates of interest, increase the rates. All the 
others who profit out of that kind of preparedness will increase 
their profits. Why, if they are the “sole”? Americans, do they 
not offer to reduce the rates of interest or the profits for them- 
selves? When they do that, instead of letting the burden all 
fall on the toilers, even to adding a big profit for the bankers and 
others, I shall believe that they are really loyal, patriotic Ameri- 
eans instead of the “sole Americans,” as the subsidized press 
now lubels them. 

In my remarks a few days since I showed that by certain 
economic changes we could save for the toilers several billion 
dollars per annum and that the toilers would gladly stand for 
what is necessary to pay for true and necessary preparedness 
against any possible contingency. If the country demunds of 
the toilers that they bear the expense of preparedness, let it 
include economic preparedness, so that it will all be worth while. 
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Oh, how the plain people—the toilers, the producers, and con- 
suiners—have been deceived! The general impression is tl 
truth is free. No one seems willing to buy it, however, 
since it costs money to compile and present it in practic orm 
to be read, not much of it comes before the public in concrets 
ferm so that everybody can get at it. Everybody is therefore 

wied about existing condit 





ions. 
DECEPTION AS A FINE ART. 


\t no period in the world’s history has deceit been so bold and 
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ageressive as now in attempting to engulf all humanity in the | 


macistrom of hell. The whole world is sizzling in the “ melting 
pot.” Sober men and women who measure the conditions with 
unselfish judgment and suggest sane action are pounced upon 

» devils in command of the * hell storm” in an attempt to 
have them labeled “ cowards,” and to force us into war over a 
stnrndard of false national honor. Many of the highest officers 


f 
by the 


of Government fail to sustain their moral courage for common | 


sense and add to the confusion of the excited by trying to sup- 
port the demands of the speculators. 

Amid all this confusion the lords of “ special privilege ” stand 
serene in their selfish glee, coining billions of profit from the 
rage of war. They coldly register every volley of artillery, every 
act of violent aggression, as a profit on their war stock and war 
contracts. They commercialize every excitement, scalp in and 
out of the market alternately, taking a profit both ways on a 
fluctuating market. 

Deception has paid a few so well that its practice has become 
a fine art and is maintained by many ingenious schemes. Those 
who earn their living by the sweat of many hours of daily toil 
have little time left after their work is done to figure out the 
ways in which the schemers gather in the cream of the products 
rf oil. 

: THE INVISIBLE ORGANIZERS, 

We have been buncoed, and a majority of us do not know how 
it was done. “ Invisible organizers” did it. Special privilege 
employs many agencies for the purpose; Rockefeller Institute, 
Carnegie Foundation, and the like, besides most of the great city 
press, are maintained by them for that purpose. Their work is 
even stealthily being introduced into the public schools. They 
do not leave the tender minds of the children free to unselfish 
tutorship by parents and teachers, but use adroit means in an 
attempt to warp the youthful minds in a belief in special privi- 
lege. They also seek to control civic bodies and league them with 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, supported by and for 
special privilege. Their articles disclose no selfishness. On the 
contrary, they are commendable in terms, but back of it all are 
the “invisible organizers’ who make use of these civie bodies 
to further selfish ends. : 

The ordinary work of these civic bodies is beneficial. Most 
of the members are from the best citizens, acting with the best 
motives. Little do they know when they join of the deep-laid 
schemes of the “inner circle” or even that an “inner circle” 
exists. It is the underground lines that are used by the “ inner 
circle” only that lead to the crooked work, and only the “ inner 
circle” and the attorneys of them know how it is done. Now, 
however, we have come to the acid test of existing capitalism. I 
have simply given a few hints of the folly of the plain people 
supporting it. I realize that for the attacks I have made here- 
tofore, and now, and will continue to make upon this unjust 
system, that I will be misrepresented and libeled by that portion 
of the press that belongs to special privilege. I further realize 
that their agents scattered into nearly every community will be 
busy with the purpose of injuring me if they can. 





Cumberland River. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe House or ReEprREsENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 8, 1916. 
, Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, at the top of page 10 of the minor- 
ity report by Mr. F rear it is stated: 

After deducting floatable timber and sand that does not require 28 
log ks, a commerce of 53,00C tons is reported. The haul is not stated, 
Possibly 20 to 50 miles. 

_ On page 2847 of the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers an 
itemized statement of the commerce of this river on the section 
above Nashville is given. It shows a total of 314,028 tons, valued 
at $6,784,999; the average haul being 64 miles, and the rate per 
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| oe ii 
} ton-mile 1.59 cents; 172.672 S ) a 
| 96.998 tons of w } $ 
16.057 1 
0.925 s (ear 1 2 
$10 tons. Out of 35 d 7 
| carried a distance less than 100 ‘ LOO oOo 
' ‘ ‘ * + 
} and 14 betwe 200 and 271 
i On page 2848 of sai 
the commerce on tl I 
amount to 102,003 tous, of 
products, G.151 tons; manutuctul I : { t 
ind gravel, 38,976 tons (average haul, 12 i 
| commerce amounted to 153,458 1 Ss, Vv $2.238,207 
' 
} the average haul 100 miles. Averng rs ‘ : 1 Or 
| cents. The average haul on 14 Inmod : een | ! 
|} 100 miles, and on 14 others bet en 100 and 200 les | 
is not continuous navigation on this stret ( ver. whic 
is 192.6 miles lo 
} The construction of Lock 21, on ft] De! n. caused a 
reduction of freight rates of abo ‘ I ts pool 
area (p. 1087); Locks 1 to 7, on the upper ss e caused 
} a reduction in railroad freight rates | ville and 
| Carthage, 115.8 miles, and in river freight 1 or Nash- 
| ° , 4 . 4 40> : 
ille and West Point, 125.2 miles 
Page 1088: 
Only one of the six loctl 
pleted ; nevertheless, even p ‘ 
| land River has a marked effect on lroad 
|} navigable facilities offered by this stream are 1 
| for the favorable freight rates which Nashville } 
compared with rates between towns not ya! 
waterway. The effect of the cont ious navig I ided 
} canalization for the 41.4 miles below Nasi 3 ri 
| immediate reduction by about 50 p cent in the rate harged 
| Tennessee Central Railroad over that part of it e x h pars 
| the pool of Dam A. 
COMME IAI = I S 
(A) ABOVE SHVILL! 
Season of navigation: Open | g ¢ 14 j 
in May. 
Vessel classification. 
Registered steamers (American) 
| Net registered tonnag: 1. 4 
| 
| Passengers = é, 2v4 
Freight traf 
Amount 4 
R 
Articies ‘ 
In + 
| Forest products: ul P 
LOGS . .-.-- +020 ---+| 22,%6! ,695 feet b. m.| 6% $74 9 
Lumber err 0,328,539 feet b.1 an, 9 
Railroad ties. j 688,129 60 I 
bs SOR O44 ] ) | 
4 a 4 ‘) 
19.00) - 7 2Fo ) 
17 i ae ecanain - , ) 
Spok« Ssieon 1,214,040... 2,427 0 ‘ " 
Stave nd bolts.....| 4,230.205...... 8 460 
Wago los 5.000 1 
W ood ois f 1,204 { { 
Singletrees and yoke 0,000 250 
| Farm prod 
Chicke 11 ) 711 } { 
Eggs.... 29,978 : ; 
PE ths aedieaiaind semi 6,098 bale ) ‘ 
PYOGUCO..<ccccce l 
Weidarcasssawe 14,398 bu , 
Fobacco 306 I ! 
Be iigciccs cucenme con 62,290 shel l 
Tce oncagececeue 24, 202 he 
I et ed const 39,479 bt 1,18 7 
PM eiactcdscncsewsie 5,900 bushels... 172 10) 2 
Live stock— | 
oo Sere 3,807 head 1,903 ”) 
BG ddicecess 25 head 12 } 
Pi cdc cwcesate 107 head..... 1 is 
BN cicadas ad 8 925 4 ; 
Sheep... iecweel Beas aa ’ , $ 
Manufactured articles 
| eS 4, 386 109 ) 139 Lf 
Machinery .......... ; an 1, 446 208 12 
eee .-| 20,000. . ai 5 6 s 6 
Lime and cement....| 1,648! ad 276 O4 14 1.06 
General merchandise .|. : 18.391 2. 758. 650 1 a9 
CWttintasnar ite awiads ; 199 96 1y4 Hs 
Sand and gravel..........| 67,617 cubic yards. 100, 9% . ! 
I it ci chien ns acataniinase sedate 810 i) 
Total and average. .|...............----. ol4, 028 6, 74, 909 6A 14 





161,400 tons rafted; 41 tons t 
235,303 tons rafted 118 ton 

+ 1,671 tons transported by ow! 
4 Transported by owners. 
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(BR) BELOW NASHVILLE. 
gation: Open beginning of calendar year 1914; closed 


Season of nay 


in June, 


Vessel classification. 





Registered steamers (American) __- oo / 11 
Net registered tonnage_____.....__- E wad joist 933 
Lasse s a 4,350 


Amount. 





| Average | 
Wa — or Rate 
ark | Jalua- stance | enn. 
Articl | Short | tion. | freight } — 
Customary units. | ‘Gone ; was | : 
= } carried. | 
i j | 
ees ‘i | — oe 
Forest products: - | Miles. | Cents. 
Handles and slabs....| 65,000... | 73] $9] 140| 2.85 
Logs... -.| 968,049 feet b, m...} 2,903 } 23, 233 | 39} 12.00 
Lumber... 290 000 feet b. m.. | 580 | 9, 860 75 1.60 
Railroad ties 1,099,017... | 96,092 | 549,508 138 3.72 
Singletrees and bolts ., 236,167... | 1,412} 42,510 | 100} (8) 
Spokes.... ; ae 943 54, 043 35 (4) 
Farm products: | | | 
Probacco. .. wv .| 2,550 hogsheads....| 1,913 | 344,250 82 | 4.85 
ds isxckass ..| 75,050 busbels.....] 2)101 | 56,287 199 | 90 
Wheat...... ...| 8,100 bushels......] 243 | 8,100 198 1.02 
Oats... ..| 8,500 bushels. .... 53} 2,100 100 2.99 
Ss 1,300 bales..... 65 | 26, 000 94 .49 
Produce... . ; Sete nae was 537 | 53, 700 140 | 2.14 
Kye.. ‘ 50 bushe's. 1 50 25 2.00 
Livestock } j | | 
Cattle 955 head..... 478 47, 75 148 | 2.68 
Horses... ooo) 235 head..... 113 j 33, 750 100 3.00 
Mules .| 186 head..... | 3 | 279 100 3.00 
Hogs. 4,667 head. 467 | 65,338 147 2.65 
Sheep 308 head.....-- 15 | 4,975 132 3.03 
Chickens. 545 cops... | 32} 10,655 91| 4.97 
i ges 1,785 cases... | 40} 10,710 96 | 4.57 
Manufactured articles | | ae 
Lime and cement ....) 1,550 barrels. ..... 265 | 2,120 40; = 6.27 
Machinery... ....-| 760} 228,000 104} 2.68 
Fertilizer... i 851 21, 250 100} =. 3.00 
Bricks... PRR. ctencces i 28 75 25 1.60 
General merchandise.'..... . 4,140 | 621,000 85 | 3.42 
Coal... ; can soi 10 35 25 | 8.00 
Sand and gravel..........| 25,984 eubic yards.) 38, 976 19, 488 12 (3) 
Mussel shells ‘ seems Séde 274 2,192 Al | 4.88 
ORO voces och lakeeeenuae ... «153, 458 as, 202 100 | 1.05 


1 46 tons transported by owners; 2,737 tons rafted. 
2 46,335 tons transported by owners. 
3’ Transported by owners. 


Total tonnage. 
Above Nashville. ; ncliuaiaiehiente 


sinless tailed 314, 028 
Below Nashville i bi elegans moaignii 


53, 458 
Total sabe a<= an ~--=-= 467, 486 


Total value. es 
Above Nashville a a dancin seein _. $6, 784, 999 
Below Nasbyille ag . 2, 238, 207 
Total ‘ slidable we ccna ee 


What is Americanism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 


TION. 


In true Hovusr or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 8, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Moa. Speaker, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent to extend iny remarks in the Recorp, in order that I might 
insert an article on “Americanism,” by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois |Mr. BucHANAN]. This article was prepared 
for the Tllinois Staats-Zeitung, of Chicago, and appeared in a 
recent issue of that paper. Mr. BucHANAN’s article is as 
follows: 

WHAT. IS AMPRICANISM? 
[By Frank Buen anay, Congressman from Illinois. ] 


When we ask * What is Americanism?” we instinctively call to mind 
the struggle which made this great Republic possible. We ask ourselves 
why this great sacrifice, why this heroic determination to throw off 
ihe yoke of a mother country? The answer is to be found in the pre- 


amble of the greatest instroment of freedom in the history of mankind, 
onr Constitution, and in the immertal words of Thomas Jefferson : 
* Rquatity for all, and svecial privilege to none.” 


free Americanism means upnolding the basic principles of humanity, 
upon which this Government is feunded. It means a love and attach- 
ment to our institutions and ideals. It means that America shall be 
held above ail other nations and that there shall be no divided alle- 
xiance But this, however, does not prechide a man from loving his 
native land; it does not mean that he must wipe from his vision the 
picture of his childhood da)s, from his mind the memories of his youth, 
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one from his heart the love and associations that grew and were fostered 
ere. 

If a man raise his voice in behalf of universal peace, should he be 
maligned by a venal press and pronounced a traitor? If he lifts his 
hand in opposition and protest to the manufacture of death-dealing 
weapons meant to slay men who are our friends, and to widow their 
wives and orphan their children, should he be condemned and « ‘ 


‘ sira- 
cized? Let us pt that our race has not fallen to such a level at ue 
hope that the crimson words of our Constitution shal! not have been 


wriiten in vain. 

A true American is one who loves the people of America and faith- 
fully tries to serve them, and whose fidelity to their cause will not be 
swerved by imminent danger to his personal interests or by threats 
from powerful influences to destroy him. True Americanism exists in 
him who has the courage to strive for the rights and freedom of human- 
ity under great difficulties. A true and intelligent American under- 
stands that he is to a degree a citizen of the world, and while striving 
to serve the best interests of America, realizes that their interests ay. 
best served by directing his influence to serve humanity elsewhere. 

There were men-—mostly of foreign birth—in the coal districts of 
Colorado, who, but a few months ago, arose in their might and wrath jn 
protest ogeinet the tyrannical and despotic rule of their masters. 
fought, they suffered, they died for the principles of humanity 
justice. Who dare say that they were not Americans? 

Americanism does not mean a locality. Americanism does not mean 
a family tree. Americanism means liberty, equality, and justice, and he 
who stands firmest in support of these principles deserves most to he 
called an American. 
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Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. C. DILL, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 8, 1916. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of woman 
suffrage, I include a letter from the Washington branch of the 
Congressional Union and my reply thereto. The letter reads as 
follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL UNION FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
Seattle, Wash., April 1, i910, 
tepresentative C. C. DILL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: We beg to submit to you for your most earnest consid 
eration the attached resolution which was unanimously adopted by th: 
200 women voters of Washington assembled in State conference in 
Seattle, at the Washington Annex, March 30, 1916. 

The conference was for the purpose of organizing women voters on 
behalf of the passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment during th: 
present session of Congress. All the leading women’s clubs in th: 
State were represented, and the delegates pledged political and financial 
support to the work: 

Ve hope you will do all in your power to make possible the imu 
diate passage of this measure. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Mrs. Frances Axtell; Mrs. Floyd Otis Lamson, Seattle; 
Miss Frances Skinner, Seattle; Mrs. Wallis Williams, 
North Yakima; Mrs. Ella Balabanoff, Tacoma; Dean 
Rhoda White, Pullman; Mrs. Marion Field Green, 
Spokane; Miss Grace Isaacs, Walla Walla, vice chal 
man; Mrs. Marshall Fulton, Spokane, treasurer. 
Officers Washington Branch, Congressional Union: 
FLORENCE Des CAmMr TerRRY, 
NSeceretai 
Address, Mrs. Frances C, Axtell, 413 Maple Street, Bellingham, Wasi. 
‘The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolved, That we, as women voters of the State of Washington, 
assembled in conference at the Washington Annex, in Seattle, the 50th 
of March, 1916, protest against the action of the Judiciary Committe: 
of the House in voting to posipone indefinitely reporting the Susan Bb. 
Anthony amendment to the House for action. 

Resolved, That we, as women constituents of the Federal Government, 
demand an immediate and favorable report of this measure to the 
House, that the women of the East may soon enjoy the same political 
freedom as the women of the West, and we call upon the national 
administration leaders as well as the members of the Judiciary (om- 
mittee to do all in their power to give facilities for the immediate pas- 
sage of the amendment: Be it finally , 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to all men herein 
named and to the entire Washington congressiona! delegation, and be 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


My reply thereto is as follows: 
APRIL 8, 1916. 
Mrs. FRANCES AXTELL, 
j13 Maple Street, Bellingham, Wash. 


Dear Mrs. Axte.L: I am in receipt of your letter of the Ist instant, 
inclosing a resolution adopted by 200 women voters of Washington at 
Seattle, March 30, 1916, under the auspices of the Washington Branch 
of the Congressional Union. In the resolution you request that I place 
a copy of the proposed resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, which 
I shall be glad to do, together with your letter and my reply. 

I am informed by some of the women who were present at the 
meeting at Seatile that one of the representatives of the Congressional 
Union, Miss Doris Stevens, criticized me for not supporting woman 
suffrage. As a basis for her statements, she repeatedly referred to the 
fact that in sending out a list of questions to the voters of my dis- 
trict recently, asking their opinions on certain public questions, I did 
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not include a question on the subject of woman suffrage. The argu- 
ment seems so ridiculous on its face that at first I questioned whether 
or not it is worthy of a reply, and had this meeting been held in 
Spokane, my home town, I certainly would not have dignified it by 
discussion. As her address was made in Seattle, however, I think it 





bt - that you and the women associated with you should know the 
facts ae ‘ . 

It seems to me that to have included a question on the subject of 
woman suffrage to the voters of my district would have been the strong- 


est poss'ble way to suggest that I was in doubt as to what they theught 
on the subject. I knew beyond any doubt that they are overwhelmingly 
in favor, of woman suffrage, and they knew bow strongiy I favored 
suffrage because of the speeches I made before I was elected to Congress 
and my work since I was elected. In short, to have asked them such a 
question as Miss Stevens suggested would have been an insult to their 
intelligence. - e : 

I may add that during the campaign of 1914 this same Congressional 
Union sent a worker into my district, who opposed me in every way 


possible and appealed repeatedly to the women voters of the fifth con- | 


gressional district to vote against me. She did this in spite of the fact 
that I had for years been an ardent supporter of woman suffrage, that 
I was then in favor of woman suffrage, and that I was pledged to sup- 
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port any amendment or bill which might come up itn Congress granting | 


suffrage to women in any part of the United States or its Territories. 
This woman spent the last 10 days preceding election in my district, 
because she said she was especially anxious to defeat me. When the 
yotes were counted I had a plurality of more than 4,000 and was the 
only Democratic Representative elected from the State of Washington. 

Since that election I have worked for suffrage at every opportunity. 
I have spoken for the cause again and again. During the last 10 days 
preceding the election of 1915 1 donated my services as a speaker for 
suffrage in the State of New York, traveling through the northern part 
of the State, speaking every night at suffrage meetings, and also at two 
meetings in New York City the closing day and night of the campaign. 
Since Congress convened [ have repeatedly urged the members of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House to report the woman-suffrage amend- 
ment favorably. On different occasions | have laid aside other work and 
bave gone to see individual Members of the House in the interest of 
suffrage, at the request of members of the Congressional Union, too. 
Now, at the very first opportunity one of their representatives goes into 
my own State and proceeds to attack the Representative from Washing- 
ion who sends out a list of questions and does not mention woman 
suffrage as one of the questions. I being the only Member from the 
State who had sent out such a list of questions, there can be no doubt 
as to whom she meant. Why should I be singled out as the one Repre- 
sentative from the State for attack? In light of all the facts just 
stated, I ean come to but one conclusion, namely, these women are fight- 
ing the Democratic Party, and particularly the Democratic Members of 
Congress in the West. 

sy writing you this rather long letter in explanation of their actions 
and of my own activities here I do not mean to indicate that I intend in 
any way to lessen my efforts in behalf of the cause of woman suffrage. 
My principal purpose is to let you know that these women are really not 
representatives of the cause of suffrage, and often do more harm than 
good to the cause by what they do and say. I think also that it explains 
in part why the women of the East have been unable to secure the right 
of suffrage up te this time. 

Assuring you of my desire to be of any service I can to the women of 
the State of Washington, and especially to assist in bringing about the 
establishment of woman suffrage in every State in the Union by constitu- 
tional amendment or by elections in the individual States, | am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
cc Bux. 





The Fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 10, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as the old fable runs, a 
wolf going for a drink of water saw a lamb drinking farther 
down the stream, and wishing to make an excuse for making 
a meal off the lamb approached it, saying: 

“You are muddying the water I was going to drink.” 

; “That can not be,” meekly replied the lamb, “for the water 
is running from you to me.” 

The baffled wolf took a new tack. 
week,” he snarled. 

. Spare me,” said the lamb, “ I was born only yesterday.” 

es Then it was your brother,” growled the wolf. 

* No,” said the lamb, “ I have no brother.” 

“Oh, well,” snarled the wolf as he advanced on his prey, “it 
is no matter; it was one of your kind.” And so the wolf pro- 
ceeded with his breakfast. 

The moral of this fable is that the wicked can always find an 
excuse for their misdeeds. 

Prior to my entry into public life I had been a sort of self- 
appointed champion of the rights of the people in my city. I 
had volunteererl to defend the public interest on several occa- 
Sions against the encroachments of large business interests 
which were seeking their selfish ends at the expense of the 
public good. I had taken an active part in movements for the 


“You insulted me last 
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beauty and healthfulness 


| light rates. I 


rights of labor an 
poor and oppres 

AS a result of 
enmity of self 


These interests opposer 

refused to accept in good 

have continued to chet 

closed in my first campnis \ 

a high-minded devotion to t . 

These small but powerful | 

and their friends and syce nts \ 

me ever since tiny electior rhey ’ I 
should not be reelected and 

ne. 

The selfish interests opposi me have te 
some excuse for their st Not ab I 
excuse in my public or private life, t Hay ‘ orced to 
manufacture a false one rly ho ! i t] 
charge of lack of loyalty to my purty 

Those who criticize me re ) Ley rats ] ve b n 
and never will be. They are mere self-seekers | selfishness 
is their highest principle. They merely n de us Lx 
crats in order to further their selfish ends 

The charge of party irregularity which m pposition brings 
against me is based upon my vote at the beginning of the present 
Congress to postpone the adoption of rules for the House so 
that some needed amendments might be made, it happer x that 
2 majority of my purty voted on the other side rl | Lion 
was not a party question. It had not been mentioned in any 
party caucus. It had nothing to do with the p ples of 
Democracy and was a trifling matter relating merely to how 
the House should carry on its business. But my enemies 
needed an excuse, and they made this the excuse; and to further 
carry out their plot they not only misrepresent my vote but 
charge that as a result of it I have lost my influence and stand 
ing among the Democrats of the House, and that my usefulness 
as a Representative is gone. 

The suggestion that my vote has affected my infl with 
the Democrats in the House is not only ¢ but absurd 
to anyone who knows the facts. After I hud cast that vote 
I was elected by the Democrats to three port ittees 


in the House, one of them the Committee on Fors 
which at this critical time is a committee of the gi 
portance. I have been treated with contidence and respect 
every Democrat in the House. Not one of 
tioned my vote on the rules. Nothing whatever bas been heard 
of it in Washington. It is only in false and unjust reports 


in my own city that the matter hus bcen exploited. I have been 


them has ever men 


invited into small circles of leaders for consultation on matters 
of party policy. On more than one occusion, by invitation of 
Speaker CLark, I have presided over the House, an honor which 
would not have been conferred had my party regularity been 


in question. 
I was the first of all the Alabama Members, new or old, to get 


a bill passed by the present Congress. It was not much of a 


bill. It was merely a bill for the pension of a poor, paralyzed, 
blind veteran who was a cook in our company kitchen in the 
Spanish War. I had been one of his flunkies and dishwashers 
when I was a soldier, and knew all about his case, and it is 
not hard to get his bill through. I succeeded in getting an 
item for the survey of Valley Creek included in the neral 
rivers and harbors bill, which has passed the He loa 

willing that my work here may be compared { of un 


other new Member. 

A few days ago Mr. T. H. Molton, of B 0 
friends, wrote to Hon. CLaupr KITCHIN, | Denmwer: be 
leader, and asked whether the charge of party irre; 
against me was true, and whether my vote on ( ‘ 
destroyed my influence. To this letter 4 KITCHIN ‘ 
following reply: 

W ( ry. ¢ 
Mr. T. H. MoLton, 
Birmingham, Ala, 

My Dear Sir: 1 am just in receipt of your letter of March 
and with pleasure reply at once 

The vote of Hon. GeonGce 
sion on the question of the ad 
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up to every requirement of_an able, useful, patriotic, and wise Repre- 
sentative and legislator. I count any district fortunate in having 
such a Representative. 

With best wishes and kind regards, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 
CLAUDE KITCHIN. 

This correspondence was known to the Birmingham papers. 
Only the Ledger published an account of it. Other papers had 
published the criticism against me, but they did not mention 
“As, INITCHIN’S letter. 

My opposition is insincere in the criticism. It is a dishonest 
criticism. ‘They are seeking to make an excuse. They conceal 
their real reason for opposing me. My critics know that I am 
kept in Washington by the pressure of my official duties. I 
en not come home to expose their malice and insincerity. 
They take advantage of my absence to stab me in the back 
with false criticisms. 

I am at my post in Washington, and I shall not leave it. The 
Democratic majority is very small in the House. My absence 
ight prove fatal to some important measure for the public 
sood. Our great President needs me to hold up his hands in 
the House and to help to preserve the peace and prosperity 
of this Nation. The House Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which I am a Member, has charge of matters affecting our rela- 
tions with foreign countries. We can not tell when something 
imiy break loose in Mexico or Europe. I am needed here. I 
will not desert my post merely to further my own private 
interests, 

My critics are indeed like the wolf. Having the desire to 
tear me to pieces they seek for some excuse for their meanness. 
If may be that the wolf who had made up his mind to eat the 
lamb was himself satisfied with the excuse that he made. It 
may be that my critics have satisfied themselves with their silly 
excuse. I doubt that they can deceive the honest people of my 
district. 

I am willing to trust the fairness and good judgment of my 
people. They know me personally, nearly every one of them. 
They know that I am honest and that I am not the candidate 
of nny clique or faction and under no obligation to such. They 
know that Iam a good Democrat. They will give me a square 
deal, 


The Valley Creek Survey. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
Ix ru House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, some months ago I intro- 
duced a bill (CH. R. 8225) providing for the survey of Valley 
Creek in Jefferson County, Ala., with the view to making same 
unuvigable. This bill was referred to the Committee on Rivers 
and Herbors, and after receiving consideration by that commit- 
tee was reported as an item in the general rivers and harbors 
bill, which is now before the House. 

The improvement of the Warrior, Black Warrior, and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers for the purposes of navigation has been under 
way for a number of years. These rivers flow in the main 
hrough an agricultural section, which does not produce much 
conmnerce, The upper reaches of the Warrior lie in the cele- 
brated Birmingham district of Alabama, with its rich veins 
of coul and its deposits of red iron ore. 

The imprevement of these rivers was entered upon chiefly 
tor the purpose of giving the Birmingham district water connec- 
tion with the Gulf. They flow through the Appalachian foot- 
hills and have many shoals and rapids, and the expense of im- 
proving them for navigation would have been wawarranted had 
the commerce produced by agriculture alone been considered. 
Iiowever, it was realized that there was an immense tonnage of 
heavy freight suitable to be carried by water originating in 
Jefferson County, where Birmingham is situated, and that with 
suitable improvement of the rivers transportation of these heavy 
products would be greatly facilitated. 

The district intended to be reached is rich in coal, iron ore, 
and other raw materials. It is splendidly adapted to iron and 
steel manufacturing. It is said that pig iron may be made more 
cheaply there than anywhere else in the world. It has many 
coal mines, coke ovens, iron furnaces, steelworks, rolling mills, 
foundries, and similar establishments. The products of the dis- 





trict are in the main of the kind to demand low cost of carriage 
and do not require rapid transportation. For this reason water 
carriage is much to be desired and will prove highly beneficial, 

The extension of navigation up the Warrior River was recently 
completed by the construction of Lock 17, which provides slack 
water to within about 20 miles of Birmingham. The total cose 
of all the improvements on these rivers to date is $9,928,879.18. 
exclusive of maintenance and care. Lock 17 was opened for 
operation on May 13, 1915. The tonnage of freight passing 
through that lock had gradually increased until for December, 
1915, it was 11,218 short tons. At Tuscaloosa, some 60 miles 
down the river from Birmingham, the entire water-borne com- 
merce for 1915 was only 54,088 tons. 

These figures indicate that the commerce borne by these 
streams is greatly less than had been anticipated. It is a shock- 
ing fact that if all the commerce borne by these rivers had been 
confiscated and sold at full value the amount realized for 1915 
would be insufficient to pay interest upon the amount which the 
Government has expended upon the river improvement. This is 
a situation provocative of thought. 

By the completion of Lock 17 slack water is brought to cer- 
tain coal measures in the southern and central portions of the 
Warrior coal field. The iren deposits are not reached. The coal 
measures reached by slack water are worked by a number 
of mines located on or near the river. Three concerns have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to use the river to trans- 
port coal. Two of these shippers have mines near the river, but 
have used it to no great extent. The third concern which has usec! 
the river has carried its coal over the Ensley Southern Railroad 
to a point near Short Creek, where it has been loaded into barges 
for Mobile and New Orleans, the operation being carried on at a 
cost of from 5 cents to 10 cents per ton more than it would cost 
to ship the coal by an all-rail route from the mines to the san 
ports. 

It is expected that the use of the Warrior River for carrying 
coal will be inereased and that a commerce in other commuodi 
ties will be built up. It is a fact, however, that to the present 
the Birmingham district has received very little benefit froi 
the improvement of these rivers, and the result has been a greit 
disappointment. The people of our community are thorough! 
alive to this situation, and a number of solutions for it have 
been presented. It has been urged that the corporate limits of 
Birmingham be extended so as to include a narrow strip extend- 
ing to the river with the idea that this would force the railroads 
to reduce freight rates to the basis of water competition. An- 
other project urged is the construction of a paved wagon road 
from the city to slack water with the idea of establishing lines 
of trucks and other vehicles for hauling the freight to the watur 
Another scheme has been to build an electric railway to the river. 

None of the projects advanced for the solution of Birming 
ham’s transportation difficulties has appeared to meet tli 
situation. The making of freight rates is a practical matter 
Competition in carrying commodities is practical and not theo 
retical. Railroads will reduce their rates only if by failing 
to do so they will lose traffic to a competitor. It must also be 
manifest that there can be no real competition with the rail- 
roads by means of trucks or similar vehicles. 

Birmingham has three lines of railroad touching slack water 
on the Warrior River. Two of these lines reach it at Cordova. 
some 30 miles west, but to this time little, if any, benefit has 
been derived on account of this fact. The chird railroad is 
the Ensley Southern, some 20 miles in length, which reaches 
the river near Short Creek. It is stated that a proposition has 
been made to sell this railroad to the city of Birmingham, but 
this is unpractical, for the reason that it is more of a scenic 
than a commercial road and is full of extremely difficult 
grades and curves, and it would have to be practically relocated 
and rebuilt to have much value as a line for freight trans- 
portation. 

For many years the desire of my community for slack-water 
connection with the Warrior River has been keen. The project 
was first brought to the public attention in 1896 by J. A. Van 
Hoose, then mayor of Birmingham, who insisted that it was 
feasible. Under an authorization of the general rivers and 
harbors bill of 1896 an examination was conducted by Maj. 
W. T. Rossell, who reported that he was of opinion that 2 
thorough investigation should be made, as he believed that the 
project was of sufficient merit to warrant it. 

The original project was to bring slack water to a point on 
Village Creek near the suburbs of Birmingham. It was con- 
templated that Valley Creek should be canalized to Bessemer, 
and from thence to the terminal north of Birmingham, about 
15 miles, a canal with numerous locks should be constructed. 
The matter presented difficulties, not merely of cost but of water 


for lockage purposes. 
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A thorough investigation of the project was made by the 


United States Engineer Office in 1898 and a report made which | 


is found in House Document No. 88 of the Fifty-fifth Congress. | 


This report is as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1898. 

Sin: I have the honor to submit the accompanying report of Novem- 
ber 19, 1898, with map, by Maj. William ‘T. Rossell, Corps of Engineers 
of a survey made in compliance with requirements of the sundry civil 
act of June 4, 1897, to examine into the feasibility and advisability of 
the improvement of the waterway beginning at a point at or near the 


site selected for Lock No. 13 on the Warrior River, and continuing up | 


Valley River from its mouth to Bessemer, Ala., thence to Birmingham, 
Ala., and beyond to Five Mile Creek, so as to secure a channel! to bave 
a minimum depth of 6 feet, with a least width of 50 feet at the water 
line and to ascertain the cost of such improvement. 

Vay. Rosseli states that the country through which the Valley River 


runs is very broken and rocky, with high banks; that there is no | 
danger to be apprehended from overflows caused by fixed dams; that | 


stone for construction is everyichere available; that there is no qucs 
tion of the feasibility of building this line; and that, if the worl ts 
confined at present to canalizing Valley River and building storage 
reservoirs for supplying the canal with water in times of drought, the 
project is beth feasible and advisable. ; 

The project for this improvement contemplates the construction of 
“1 dams and locks of 10. feet lift, between the Warrior River and 
McAdory (about 40 miles), a storage-reservoir dam at Big Blue Creek, 
1 at Little Biue Creek, and 2 at McAdory, and the estimated cost of 
ihe entire work, including damages, water powers, snubbing posts, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, contingencies, and the construction of a rail- 
road for transporting materials, is $4,500,000. 

A separate project is presented tor continuing the improvement by 
canai to Five Mile Creek. It provides for construction between Me- 
Adery and Five Mile Creek (about 23 miles) of 13 locks and dams and 
a reservoir dam, and the estimated cost of this work, including miscel- 
laneous items and contingencies, is $4,000,000; but the local engineer 
states that it is doubtful if the canal can be operated throughout the 
year on account of msufficiency of water supply. 

“ In forwarding this report to this office the division engineer, Col. 
Peter C. Hains, Corps ot Engineers, states that, as the water supply 
for the valhiey division from McAdory Creek to Five Mile Creek is not 
sufficient tu feed the canal, the construction of that part of the water- 
way is not advisable, and for the reason that the projected improve- 
ment ends at the Warrior River, which is not deep enough to carry 
the freight to tidewater, he does not concur in the opinion of the 
district engineer that the improvement of the river division, from 
Warrior River to McAdory Creek is feasible and advisable. Je re- 
marks, however, that if the Warrior River were wmproved so as to 
give a 6-foot naviyable depth from the mouth of Valley Creek to the 
Yombigbee and the latter su improved as to carry that depth to the 
Gulf, the improvement of Valley Creek would perhaps be a desirable 
work, forming one link in the chain from the eoal fields to the Gulf. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN M. WILSON, 
Rrigadier General, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 

Italics are not in the original. 

The project then under investigation was not the same as 
that which we are now considering, which contemplates ter- 
minals at Bessemer. The original project contemplated termi- 
nals 15 miles north of Bessemer, at a point north of the city 
ot Birmingham. I also call attention to the fact that Locks 16 
and 17 had not been constructed at the time this examination 
was nade, and that the situation has materially changed. 

The construction of Lock 17, into the pool of which Valley 
Creek empties, has backed the water for several miles up Val- 
ley Creek, so that this much of the stream has already been 
tuken care of. The item carried by the bill is for the improve- 
ment of the remainder of the creek up to a point adjacent to 
the city of Bessemer, where terminals would be located. The 
inmost expensive and troublesome part of the project—that is, 
the extension from Bessemer to the point north of Birming- 
ham, which is over difficult ridges—is eliminated. 

The change in the project will reduce the cost, it is believed, 
to less than half, and will solve the difficulty of water for 
lockage. This was one of the chief difficulties in the original 


project and one of its chief items of cost, for it was found to | 


be necessary that water for this purpose should be brought by 
canal from the Locust Fork of the Warrior, some 25 miles 
from the Birmingham terminal, which involved impounding 
dams and other expensive works. 

The city of Bessemer has a population of about 15,000. It 
is a manufacturing center and is the site of numerous fur- 
naces, rolling mills, foundries, and so forth. It is connected 
with Birmingham by two electric lines and practically all the 
railroads of the district have terminals there. It is believed 
that slack-water navigation with terminals at Bessemer will 
be almost as beneficial to the Birmingham district, as a whole, 
as though the terminals were at Birmingham itself. All 
sources of heavy freight are located substantiall; as conven- 
iently to Bessemer as to Birmingham, and the railroads and 
other convenient means of transportation would cause a great 
reduction in freight rates on other commodities. 

The Government has been generous in appropriations for the 
Warrior River. As previously stated, the prime object of the 
improvements made on this river is to reach the Birminghc» 
district, so as to give it the benefit of water transportation for 
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the heavy mineral products originating there. The wor! 3 
improvement, however, has stopped short of accomplishing th 
| desired results, and it must be admitted that the benefit which 
| is now being derived by the district from the mprovements 
| which have been made is so small as to be most disap oe 
| The traffic is there. A larger tonnage of freight originates in 
that immediate section than any other similar region south of 
the Ohio or west of the Mississippi. Many n $ f 
' coal, coke, iron, and steel products are waiting to be move 
} I regret to fear that the Warrior River improve: } 
main a failure and disappointment if the work stops ‘ 
i} now is. I fear that the Government’s millions will be L 
| to have been spent in vain unless something further is 
| A crown should be placed upon these improvements by canal- 
izing Valley Creek to Bessemer. When this is done the trans 
portation problems of the district will have been largely solved 


It is not fair to argue that the city of Birmingham itself will 
not be benefited unless water should be brought to its very 
limits. The faet is that our whole manufacturing and industrial 


| district is a single community, and what benefits one part of it 


Will benefit all. It is also a fact that with the water terminals 
at Bessemer practically every advantage will be gained as 
though these terminals were at the point originally contemplated 
north of Birmingham. 

This project does not rely for its merits upon forcing the rail- 
roads to reduce their rates by water competition. The com- 
modities are there that need to be carried by water. There is 
plenty of tratie for beth railroads and river. ‘To-lay there is a 
distressing car shortage in the Birmingham district, a shortage 
which greatly hampers our mines and mills. We want these 
improvements made, not to be kept in costly idleness but to be 
put into the actual service of transporting freight. There is 
an actual necessity for this. 

The canalization of Valley Creek is not a matter which con- 
cerns the mineral district of Alabama alone. ‘The Gulf ports 
need our products of coal and iron. They need these products 
freed from the heavy tax of railroad freights. The growth 
and development of every city on the Gulf would be promoted 
by this work. Great ships sailing the seas would be able to 
obtain our superior Alabama coal for their bunkers at these 
ports and would Le encouraged to call at them 
with all the world and the development of the entir 
country would be promoted. 


Commerce 
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Pareei Post. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
THOMAS DOD. 


OF MINNESOTA, 


HON. SCHALL, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of recomimitting 
the Post Office appropriation bill to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads with instructions to report it back forth- 
with with an amendment adding the words “ one hundred and’ 
before the words “ fifty pounds.” One hundred and fifty pounds 
as the limit of a parcel-post package would not, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] suggests, require derricks to loud the 
mail, but it would effectually put this valuable branch of the 
Post Oflice Department at the service of the farmer. Phis 
innocent-looking amendment to limit the parcel-post weight to 
50 pounds is in the interest of the express companies. 

The parcel post is the people’s express company. Although 
it is still in its infancy, it has almost revolutionized farmi 0 
to-day, and it is capable of almost limitless development in t] 
rural districts. The reciprocal advantages to the consumer o 
obtaining fresh, crisp vegetables, new-laid eggs, and plump coun- 
try chickens. and to the farmer of a ready market, caused hope 
to spring that the fell ghost of the high cost of living would be 
a little put to rout. 

Parcel post has opened to the farmer a new vista. In con 
junction with good rural free-delivery service, it solves the 
warketing problem. In the fruit district around Lake Minne- 
tonka, where I live, members of the cooperative association 
pick and box their berries, apples, or vegetables, load them on 
the parcel post, and they are taken to the cooperative ware 
houses the same day. The poultry industry has been given an 
impetus; both fowls and fresh eggs finding their way quickly 
% the consumer via the parcel post. 
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Merchants in small towns send out their advertisements to 
their rural patrons who return the order on the next mail. 
By the original bill, the weight, the size of the parcel-post pack- 
age is left to the regulation of the Postmaster General. 

The Madden amendment is in the interests of the express 
companies, who are deadly rivals of the parcel post, and would 
be happy to see its scope and future development strangled, 
which the Madden amendment seeks to do. It is vicious in its 
intent. No one can tell what the future of the parcel post may 
be. To limit it in the direction of weight now is subversive of 
the best interests of the farmer. Suppose the rural carrier ha3 
only a small cart, and is unable at present to accommodate par- 
cels anywhere near the limit, shall that be used as an argument 
to choke forever the future possibilities of this institution, when 
light, practical motor trucks are in sight? If the business war- 
rant, it is easy to put on more carriers. One hundred and fifty 
pounds would take in a dressed hog, or a calf, a sack of pota- 
toes or rutabagas. The United States can surely take care 
of the simple problem of transportation and roads when our 
citizens ure convinced of the necessity. It is medieval to sit 
down by the wayside in the face of so slight an obstacle when 
the advantages on the other side is so overwhelming. The ques- 
tion of economic delivery and a proper structure for rural de- 
livery ought to be left to the discretion of post-office experts 
to meet as the traffic develops. The parcel-post limit should 
begin where the express company becomes exorbitant—that is, 
at the 100-pound limit. Under that limit express-company 
prices are prohibitive. They bar the farmer from using that 
medium for the exchange of his commodities. 

1 am not in favor of cutting down the service to the farmer. 
This is the one tangible benefit that accrues to him from his 
taxes. I am, therefore, opposed to limiting the parcel post. 


River Improvement in Idaho. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 
OF IDAHO, 
[x rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 10, 1916. 


Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill incorporates the 
main provisions of House bill 10762, introduced by me on the 
sd day of February of this year, looking to the survey of the 
Snake River from its mouth to Pittsburgh Landing, with a view 
to canalizing the Snake River so that it might be utilized for 
the purposes of commerce and the development of hydroelec- 
tric power. The Rivers and Harbors Committee considered my 
bill very carefully before its provisions were written into the 
bill which is now before the House, and I am glad to know that 
there is no sentiment in the House against making the surveys 
which we ask for. 

The Dalles-Celilo Canal was opened to traffic less than one 
year ago. Within three months after the opening of the canal 
and before the low-water season, the Dalles-Columbia line made 
IS trips to the city of Lewiston on the Snake River, carrying an 
average cargo of 100 tons a trip. This is the equivalent of 180 
boat carloads, or 90 rail carloads, as designated in transportation 
phrase. These cargoes were carried over the practically unim- 
proved stretch of the Snake River from the mouth of tha stream 
to Riparia, a stretch of the river that for years unfriendly in- 
terests contended would forever bar steambvat navigation. The 
tonnage referred to in the brief period of three months embraced 
everything from salt to automobiles. The rate on dierent classi- 
fications varied, but for the purpose of clearly demonstrating the 
saving made to shippers the lowest base rate is taken. For 
ex:unple, if these 18 boats had carried only salt to Lewiston the 
saving in freight would have been $2,700. If only sugar, $3,600. 
Instead, due to the advanced rates on other classes, the saving 
easily reaches $5,000 to $7,000 on incoming Lewiston freight 
alone. During this same brief period of three months 1,000 pas- 
selgers were carried by bouts out of Lewiston, and the saving 
to these passengers over the rail rate to points of destination 
would average $3.30 each. While I have no specific data as to 
the outgoing tonnage hauled by these boats, yet I am informed 
by some of the best business men of the city of Lewiston that the 
saving on freight charges for incoming and outgoing business 
inken together for that period of three months would apprexi- 
mate $10,000, and for the year should reach a total of $40,000. 
As to the outgoing business, pumerous instances could be cited 
not only as to profit but the convenience of the boat line to 


ee 


shippers. In this connection I should like to mention a certain 
shipment of hogs to Portland, Oreg. These hogs were owned by 
George Ansman, of Asotin, Wash. They were loaded on the be at 
at Ten Mile warehouse above Lewiston. On the all-water trip co 
Portland the hogs had full rest, were fed conveniently, and :c- 
tually weighed more upon delivery at Portland than at the point 
of loading. A feature of open-river boat operation of im- 
portance also is that, in addition to this saving of freight, the 
money spent in connection with the operation of boats is largely 
distributed in that vicinity. One boat company in a single month 
paid a Lewiston business concern $612 for supplies. An inspec- 
tion of the tariffs of the boat and rail lines shows that on every 
classification there is an important saving to the shippers using 
boat service. Comparisons are made, for instance, un six classi- 
fications from Portland to Lewiston. The saving per hundred 
pounds in class 1 is 23 cents; class 2, 18 cents; class 8, 12 cents; 
class 4, 12 cents; class 5, 17 cents; class A, 7 cents. The saving 
on sugar is 103 cents per hundred and on salt 74 cents per hun- 
dred. As to passenger scrvice, the saving is shown in a pro- 
nounced way, when it is considered that the rate by water from 
Lewiston to Kennewick is $1 and by rail $3.30; from Lewiston 
to Portiand by water, $4; by rail, $10.65. 

With the improvement and canalization of the Snake River 
there will be developed great water-power possibilities. Tlie 
Salmon and Clearwater Rivers, which are tributaries to the 
Snake, have wonderful power facilities which await the touch 
of the engineer. Along the Snake River there are thousands 
of acres of land which will be reclaimed when cheap power is 
afforded. I can not conceive of any project in the general 
scheme of preparedness which is more comprehensive than the 
improvement of the Snake River from its: mouth to Pittsburgh 
Landing. This locality is the natural home of the largest bocy 
of white pine in the world, estimated by the Government it 
20,000,000,000 feet. The Nez Perce and Camas prairies are 
contiguous and produce annually on the average of 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat, besides hay and grain, Hundreds of car- 
loads of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs raised in that section ure 
shipped to the markets of the world annually. On account of 
its low altitude, the Lewiston section, which is only 600 feet 
above sea level, has become famous for its production of bot! 
hardy and delicate fruits. It has long been known as the home 
of fine grapes, and many of the most favored European varieties 
grow in profusion. Not only will the improvement of the Snake 
River increase the tonnage of agricultural products and live 
stock to be shipped in the future, but the river is the outlet of 
a great undeveloped mining region, with some 54 mining dis- 
tricts which have been organized for many years, and the ce- 
velopment of which depends entirely upon cheaper transport:- 
tion. Among some of the districts which have already gained 
recognition as producers of high and low grade ore are the 
Florence, Pierce, Elk, and Warren. 

I assure the Members of the House that no mistake will be 
made by Congress in granting liberal appropriations for the 
improvement of the Snake River and its tributaries, and on 
behalf of the people of that region in Idaho known as tlie 
inland empire I want to thank the House of Representatives 
for the friendly consideration it has given to this important 
item in the bill. 





Address of Hon. Franklin K. Lane. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KETTNER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the remarks made by Mr. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, as representative of the President at the reopen- 
ing of the Panama-California International Exposition at San 
Diego, Cal., March 18, 1916. It is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE AT THE OPENING OF THE PANAMA- 
CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT SAN DIEGO, CAL., MARCH 
18, 1916, ; 

I know that those of you who are Californians will sympathize 
with the feeling of elation that I have in coming home and 
bringing to you the personal greetings of the First Citizen of 
our country. The time will surely come when the country will 
call to its first place a son of California, but until that time 
does come no greater honor can be given to a Californian than 
to speak for the President. He asked me to give you his 
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creeting; not a perfunctory word, formal and set, but a word of 
hearty cheer at the spirit, the confidence, and the courage you 
have shown. He had intended to make this trip himself; but 
cireumstances, some to the east of him and some to the south 
of him, made that an impossibility. It is necessary now, above 
all times, that he should stay at the seat of government that the 
nations of the world may know that, while our Army may be 
small and eur Navy rank but third in the world’s calendar, the 
spirit of this democracy will not permit the invasion of her 
rights either upon the land or upon the sea. 

It is a great burden that we have cast upon our President. 
He must interpret to all other peoples the sense of dignity, 
of self-respect, and of proper pride of a hundred million people 
whose voice he ean not hear but 
must assert. 


intellects of the whole world outside our hemisphere, and no | 
one ean be more conscious than is he that it is difficult to 


reconcile pride and patience. I give you his greetings, there- 
fore. not out of a heart that is joyous and buoyant but out of 
a heart that is grave and firm in its resolution tha 
of our Republie and of all republics shall not be put in peril. 

It is a fine thing that you have done here. You are presenting 
to the world one Of the greatest expositions ever seen. Not so 
vreat perhaps in the multiplicity of machines or fabrics or 
works of art: not so costly as some, but 
nresented to the eyes of man gave proof of more daring and 
splendid spirit. 
the thing that he does which makes him noble or mean. 

If the patron saint of San Diego, the Padre Serra, could 
cross that bridge ~vhich steps the canyon like some grand dame 
na minuet and mount the steps of that chureh and look out of 
the bell tower upon this city, upon those red roofs, these 
eloisters and arcades, these turrets and towers. and east his 
eye over this land which so lately was desert and which now is 
ithe rarest of gardens, I believe that he would not think himself 
demeaned were he to hear me say that the spirit which has 
built this thing of beauty was like to the spirit that brought 
him to this shore to win a people and a country. for the glory 
of his God and his king. Men are the creatures of their times, 
and he was bold in his adventure of the eighteenth century as 
you are bold in your adventure of the twentieth century. If he 
heard men say this is an age of the grossest materialism when 
men worship only money and have souls for things no nobler 
than trading stamps, I believe he would point at what you have 
done and say this is my answer to that charge. Here is the 


proof that men glory in beauty and in the work of their hands, | 


I taught my Indian boys to lay before the altar tributes of 
fruits and flowers. I taught them to lead the stream over the 
desert, to make it bring forth vine and fig. I taught them to 
model with their hands the cunning arches of our Holy Church. 
I taught them to have joy in the things that they did that 
their souls might be satisfied and these things these men of a 
jater day have done. 

You ecall this an international exposition, because there are 
exhibited here the products of the minds and fingers of some 
30 or more nations. They show to us porcelains and silks, pie- 
tures and statues, carvings and carpets, finer than any that we 
can show ; but in return we show to them a continent conquered 
and civilized in a century, a people more fertile in imagination 
than any that the world has ever known, and enterprises of 
vreater magnitude than Cesar or Napoleon dreamed of. 

This is a fitting place for such an exposition. We stand upon 
the rim of the continent. The Aryan race, which was born in 
the other hemisphere, has encircled the globe and has come 
back to report to its wise and aged mother the story of its great 
adventure. What has this Nation to say to those who lie before 
it and round about it? We answer that we have come to know 
that this world is made not for the gratification of the desire 
of a few, but for the benefit of the many. That power must be 
common capital. That nature, not man, is the enemy man must 
conquer, and that the world belongs to him who reclaims the 
desert, who bores the mountains, who most swiftly sails the 
sea, and most surely masters the air; who with plow and micro- 
scope, furnace and blowpipe, test tube and machine makes this 
world serve mankind best. 

To conquer nature man broke down the gates of the Garden 
ot Eden and came forth to meet the challenge of an unordered 
world. For 10 times 10,000 years he has been engaged in this 
conquest. Trench after trench he has taken, hilltop after hill- 
top, and no one can dare to say what shall be the limit of his 
progress, A thousand years hence I have no doubt the world 
will see another international exposition beside this very bay, 
and then will realize that the high purpose of democracy is to 
prove it is the conquerer of the world by being its supreme 
servant, 


whose self-reliant will he } 
Pitted against him are the trained and cunning } 
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The Cotton Tax and the Confederate Pension. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DAVIS. 


OF TEXAS, 
In toe House or Rerresentarn 


Thursda April 13, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, since t bill intre ed 
| by Mr. Tirmman, of Arkansas, to appropriate the fund known 
| as the cotton tax to a pension fund for the old Confederate sol- 
| dier there has been great anxiety among the old gray veterans 
| over the final outcome of that measure. Scores of letters have 
; come to me from the haggard, helpless, and worn-out gray conts 
i wondering if it is pessible for them to have the joy of rece ne a 

small portion of that fund as a pension in their declining years. 

Falling under the fate of the lost cause 50 years ago they 

returned to desolate homes and began to resuscitate and re- 


no exposition ever | 


eee 


) Bal CR ex }; arms, undertook to revamp their lives, and make themsely 
And after all it is the spirit of the man or of 


| this great Republic. 


build their southland. With an energy and application born of 
indomitable courage and energy they helped to ke what the 
commercial world calls the new southland. Recognizing the 
right of the conqueror over the conquered, they laid down their 
int Hel 
a part and parcel of the future history of 
Those who know the South best know tl 
has been heroically done. 

Some years ago the Supreme Court of tl U 


and their posterity 


nited States, 
neither a southern court nor one of Democratic membership. but 
a court made up of Republicans, high-class, broad-minded, brainy 
men from the North and West, decided that a rtain cotton tax 
levied on the South during the later part of the war and recon- 


struction period, was unlawfully collected and hence was un- 


lawfully heid against its rightful owners in the Seuth. This faet 
becoming known throughout the South, inspired an nxious 
solicitude among many of the old grizzly, gray vetera hom 

already journeying far down the decline of | and are often 
found in straitened and stringent circumstances. Many of them 
Inaimed, wounded, and battle senrred, have struggled for half a 


century to earn a livelihood, making no complaint and 
no spite toward the brave boys in blue whose bullets and bave 
nets lacerated and pierced their bodies in tl! truggle of tl 
sixties, 

When it became currently known that this fund, cor ting 
some $65,000,000, might in justice and reality be returned to t) 
South, the question urose as to whom it should be returned. 
Many of those from whoin it was collected had long since passed 
to the other shore without leaving a record of the trans 
Yet occasional records show persons eligible to refund. 


When Mr. TittMAn introduced his measure setting t} fund 


aside as a pension for oid Confederate veterans there ‘ 
exclamation of exultant jov from the hearts of several thousand 
of the old sens of the South. Having been born in South Caro 
lina, reared in Texas with southern environments and antes 
dents, it may be that I am unable to see the meritoriou 
point of those who would oppose this measure. I realize tl 


the heat of campaigns and even here on the floor of Congress 
the faint echoes of sectional strife are yet sometimes heard and 
felt. It is not so with me, feeling a pride in the histor t 


tions, and glorious achievements of the South. 
fullest extent that the glory, grandeur, and | 


i ! rt Ty ( 1 is 
Republic must rest not only upon constitutional legal bond t 
it must rest upon a union of sentiment, fraternity 
ship, and community of interest that knows no North, no § 
no East, no West when acting for the destiny and } 
Union. 
It seems to me there can be no just ground r opp 
such a measure, Mr, TILLMAN’s bill does not ask this R 


to pension those old veterans from the funds of the R 
He simply means, in common terms, that altho 


collected on the cotton of the South in good faith at tl e, 
it has since been declared an unconstitutional, ill method 
of taxation. Hence, this fund rightfully belongs to the Ss 
from whence it was collected—held, as it were 1 trust 


rightful owners for adjudication. 
The Government itself has what it calls a « 
into which any person in any part of the earth 1 





refund any money that the owner feels in his conscience iS 
wrongfully taken from this Republic. And 

many thousands of dollars come into the Treasury of the I d 
States every year from those who, under the lash t} 

science, feel they had once wrongfully taken money i 


Governnient. 
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Now, let this Government rise in its majesty and make this 

kind of conscience fund and tender it to the South from whence 
it came. Speaking for myself and family, we could readily make 
a just claim for refund to a small portion of this $65,000,000. 
But. sir, I am sure that 1 join in the common sentiment of the 
younger men and women of the South when I state that I would 
rather see the amount go to the old veterans than to receive it 
myself, 

And now, Mr. Speaker, while I am on this question let me 
state that on the 5th of February in my remarks on this floor, 
having occasion to discuss the imperious designs of syndicated 
weulth, as represented in the “ Gary dinners” and great feasts 
of the “ frenzied financiers,” whom IT felt and yet feel had sin- 
ister designs against the commonweal of our country, I made 
some comparisons, in which I used the names of Jeff Davis, 
William L. Yancey, and Bob Toombs in such a way as to cuuse 
some of my friends and many of my enemies to think that I 
hind used these numes in an unjust and unfair manner. I had 
po thought of reflection on their character as great men in the 
age in which they lived. I have often said that my father and 
all my neurest relatives stood for every principle of slavery and 
secession that uctuuted the life of John C, Calhoun, Yancey, 
‘Toombs, or Davis. Realizing this, I would have no more cast 
a slur on their name and character than one on my father, 
brother, or three uncles, whose bones lie beneath the silent sods 
of southern battle fields, where they went down beneath leaden 
hail wearing wv tattered uniform of southern gray. 

Having received letters from men who I know to be my 
friends and whose motives I Know are pure, telling me that my 
remarks are likely to do these men and their places in history a 
serious injustice, | new withdraw the names of those men 
from my remarks of February 5, and thereby disclaim any 
intention to mar either their historic standing or personal 
probity, having simply spoken of them and the slave power of 
the South in the light of history. The following letter from 
Senator Sueprparp und the following address to the old soldiers 
of the South explain themselves: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 10, 1916. 

My Dear Ste AND Ferrenp: In further reference to the Jefferson 
Davis matter I wish to say that 1 have again looked over the state- 
ment to which Camp NSteriing Price, at Datias, drew my attention. 

As your triend and well wisher permit me te say that there are words 
in the statement conveying serious personal reflection on the character 
of Yaneey, Toombs, and Davis. 

Inasmuch as you have said that you would no more attack the 
character of tbese men than you would attack the character of your 
own father, brother, or uncles, who stood with these men and believed 
in their doctrines, it is evident that this language is unfortunate and 
did not convey your real meaning. 

i believe that in justice to yourself, your friends, and the memory 
of these men who represent a large part of the history of the South 
which you with us all cherish you should withdraw and disclaim this 
language through a statement to that effect in the Recorp, and that 
you should accompany this withdrawal with such an explanation as you 
have given through other channels. 

I make this suggestion to you in all sincerity and with an earnest 
desive to promote your own welfare and your usefulness to the peopie. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 

lon, J. H. Davis, M. C.,, 

Washington, D. CG. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washinyton, LD. C., April 8, 1916, 
To the old soldtere of Tevas: 
[ see some of your camps are condemning me in severe terms, alleg- 
ing that | siandered Jeff Davis in a speech of the Cone@ressionaL 
Reconp, February 5 in which | charged that Toombs, Yancey. Davis, 


‘ 


et ai. seen for the extension of slave power which resuited in the 
Civil ar 

| made those statements, commenting on the “ Gary dinner,” while 
arraigning the trusts and combines, the Stee! Trust and war traffick- 
ers, us being ready to plunge us into war to make good their millions 
and prolong their sway. i! meant no more personal thrust at or dis- 
courtesy to the memory and bonor of these Southern men than of my 
own father who stood with them in every contention and through 
every trial, He and my on'y brother that was old enough offered 
their services to die for the cause if necessary. My brother did die, 
and his bones tie .n the trenches at Corinth, where he fell at the 
breech of a Confederate musket. For the vaior, honor, and chivairy 
of these men, among whom my own father, brother, and seven uncies 
stood, I have the highest esteem, but for the institution of slavery 
there is no defense and the world now knows It brought on the war. 
The negro has been a burden, a blight, and a curse to this country 
from the time the “ Boston brigands “ traded red beads to the savage 
chiefs ae for the first shipload landed in this country to the 
presen time, 

My tather was a slaveholder and a Confederate, like his kinsman, 
Jef Davis, for whom one of my four living brothers was named. 
‘Three of my uncles went dows under the missiles of death that came 
from the boys in blue. As slaves and Confederate currency—all on 
earth my fatact ha-t—went down with the southern cause, left home- 
less and destitute, | came up through great tribulation. 

But David said he had “ never seen the righteous forsaken nor his 
seed begging bread.” 

Many low-flung, lecherous debauchees that swil!l around saloons in 
‘Texas are now. with vilest insulting, unsigned letters, sending me 
marked copies of malignant, imprecating. bloody-shirt articles. Scores 
of sordid sons, satraps, and depraved images of humanity who serve 


Morgan and his war traffickers are quoting yaur resolutions with great 
gusto and boping to gioat over my downfall. Men whe stood for free. 
dom, justice, and buman liberty ve often been martyrs to the maj 
passions of hero worshipers. Men who opposed crowns, aristocra 
organized greed, and iegalized infamy, as i now oppose Morgan's ¢ 
and the vooze brigade, have always had to suffer bitter persecution. 
life is now becoming a marked -xampie of that truth. 

The great trust masters, Morgan's meion cutters and war traffick.; 
ihe Steel ‘Trust, and the meney devil are all joined with that organ; 
tion of political intamy and sociat corruption, known as the |i), 
traffic, to drive Cyclone Davis out of Congress. He has tormen; 
them on the stump for 20 years and is now in Congress, where } 
presence has become a sationai terror in uncovering and exposing their 
hideous and infernai methods of peculation, pillage, and plunder a 
the putrefying corruption and vena! po itical inuence of the liq 
tratfic. The: can neither suppress or intimidate him, nor can th 
expunge “is speeches—bence he ust be destroyed. 

Among the last words my iather ever said to me, speaking of the 
war, was, * My son, if there had been no negro, there would have 
no war. We iost everything. It is now the patriotic duty of every son 
of the South to see that the great corporation combines neither mak: 
wage slavery worse and more oppressive than chattel slavery has ber) 
nor make the farmer helpless in their clutches.” 

Speaker CLarg this week, in referring to a ruling made by a forn 
Speaker in the struggie over the admission of Kansas and Nebras: 
said that was one of the most noted parliamentary battles ever fouc 
and was followed by more bloodshed than was spilled in the sieg 
ancient Troy. ‘The great struggle over the admission of those Sta! 
was whether they should be “ free States” or “ slave States.” The cr: 
came in 1858, when they were “ organized” as free Territories, t: 
“free States.’ 

The war followed three years later. 

Two lines of the first war song I learned asa lad ran: 


“Old Andrew Johnson, of east Tennessee, 
Has gone to join Abe Lincoln to set the negroes free.” 

ven the war songs showed what the-issue was. Ip my speech I sj. 
only of the economic issue involved in that war, having in mind econ 
effects, an’ bad no thought of casting any personal reflections on | 
historic characters. { think there are scores of men now who fee! that 
they represent the best interest of the country when they cefend 
unscrupulous trusts and the ungodly and damnable liquor traffic. | 
not despise them. I despise the institutions they defend. 1 sha! 
giad to have vou request and read my remarks of March 22, in whi:li | 
answer my traducers in Texas, which is costing me, at Governu. 
rates, about $35 per 100,000 to distribute, even under frank. 

A few Republicans, led by Mr. Mapvex, of a resenting, I infe: 

q 


l 


the manner in which | attacked the trusts and the liquor interests. tric: 
to bave this speech expunged. The same kind tried to expunge 
speech made by TiLtmMan, of South Carolina, when he first came to C 


gress. 
Respectfuily, J. H. Davis. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in closing let me make a last appeal! 
the interest of justice, fair play, and righteousness for the old 
soldier of the South. A Jarge majority of the old soldiers on 
both sides of the battle lines of the sixties are now close to tlic 
banks of the river, and must soon cross a pontoon bridge not 
built with hands. The old soldier of the South, for 50 yenrs 
many of them limping along the lane of life, have borne their 
share of the burdens of government without murmur, receivi 
few of the special blessings of government. Many of ther 
now live in tenement houses with their sons and daughters 
earning in toil barely enough to keep them above penury. 

I said in a speech a few weeks ago that I would be glad to 
see at least $250,000 of this fund set aside as a reunion fund 
to entertain and care for the veterans in blue and the veter:: 
in gray, to meet in a grand union in the National Capital on 
the 4th day of July, our national birthday, and the balance of 
that fund alletted in pensions to soldiers of the South. No mor 
transcendent example of fraternity and national patriotic price 
could, in my judgment, be adopted to cement and forever sei! 
the North and the South in reunited bonds of fraternity. 








The Second Lincoln Campaign and the Second Wilson Can. 
paign, 1864-1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, April 12, 1916. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, 52 years ago the campaign for 
the reelection of Abraham Lincoln was opening. The real issues 
were surprisingly similar to the issues of to-day. The same argu- 
ments were being used for and against the reelection of Lincoln 
as are being used to-day and will be used throughout the cam- 
paign which is opening for and against the reelection of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


LINCOLN STEONGLY OPPOSED BY PROMINENT IBADERS IN HIS OWN PARTY, 
BUT HIS STRENGTH WAS WITH THE PEOPLE, 


On page 183 of the very excellent work of A. K. McClure, 
Our Presidents: How We Make Them, Dr. McClure calls atten- 
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3 tion to the fact that prominent leaders of Lincoln's own party and effect, Gen. Schurz, in his spee ( ‘ 

4 «ere bitterly opposed to Lincoln and were opposed even to ac- from Lincoln as follows: “1 am i ( ts. 

: eepting him as a candidate. Chase, Wade Henry Winter Davis, | events are controlling m r" 5} rinte t 
and Horace Greeley were among those who did net think Lincoln | New York papers of October 10, 186 ‘ ied 
would make the best candidate. Sumner was not heartily for | throughout the country Peo! ; 
him. Stevens was earnestly opposed to him “because he had | coln’s position, and so at the ‘ 

et pressed confiscation and other punishments against the | which confronts us amidst lwnging \ 

South and the extreme radical wing of the Republican Party | industries are reaching out for a we 

cas aggressive in its hostility. Lincoln's strength was with the | before, and when the charge of vacill 
people, and they overwhelmed the leaders who sought his over- | mind is made against the [re nt of the Unite S 
throw.” can reply, as Lincoln replied over a half a « 

There are, however, few, if any, men prominent in Democratic | President is not controlli vel events 
councils who are opposing the cundidacy of Mr. Wilson; but the THEY CALLED LINCOLN NAMES AND ; 
real strength of the President is with the people. s 5 ; 

In his Twenty Years of Congress, volume 1, page 530, James G. | At the present ume vile, scandalous terms are bel 
Blaine, commenting upon the presidential electious of 1864, calls | critics of President Wilson and his policies in the M 
attention to the fact that it seemed that Lincoln would be de- | and newspapers of the land. These te : 
feated. President Lincoln thought se himself, but the crisis writers from the caliber of Owen Wiste , 
through which the country was passing soon brought an end to | Evslish, down to the most insignificant an ‘ 
mere political controversies, WHIes KOE MENPEPONIAR PAPeTS 5m great cities, Del 

Mere political feeling largely subsided and the people were actuatea | 20 Deen able to invent as many opprobrious words as wer 
by a higher sense of public duty. by the critics of Lincoln in 1864. The New York Daily T1 

In this connection Mr, Blaine also says: of Tuesday, September 6, 1864, assembles some of t! 

The argument for Mr. Lincoin’s reelection addressed itself with used by the opponents of Lincoln in and out ot 
irresistible force to the patriotic sentiment and sober judgment of th campaign of 1864. According to the Tribune tl 0 t 
country. the pames applied to Lincoin during that camm 

The Nation is passing through a crisis now in its history as | st ‘y-teller, “despot, “ big secessi ‘ 
great as the crisis which confronted the country during the cam- at buffoon,” * usurper, monstel Is nus Abe 
paign of Lincoin for reelectica in 1864. Fortunately under one old scoundrel, robber, en 
flag. the 48 great States of this Union stand united against the | — fiend,” “ butcher,’ “land pirate nd of! eh 
international perils which confront us. Alone amonz the great rhe article in the Tribune assembling u 
nations of the earth, we must accept the task of keeping brightly |} as follows: 
burning upon the seas, as well as on the continents, the lighis o° rt abula t g 
civilization. We can not shrink within our pational boundaries oe a ae “ 
and avoid the duties imposed upon us in this great crisis of the | 5° ™ay Wwe not hope in thi 
world’s history. We can not permit the nations of the earth to | of billingsgate, in which so many of the | i 
sink back into the darkness of the medieval night. We confront | @“@ ®pparently so splendidly skilled and their aim 
a world in arms, Under te wise guidance of President Wilson | abuse may be exhausted before the da} Hatt 
we have so far been able to uphold the standards of civilization | ¢ 3S OF SS NOE TE wit 
and escape participation in the present struggle. It is not wise NOT BEST TO SWAP HOKSES WHIL! 
to adopt any other leadership. This was the argument which prevail I 

DISAPPOINTED OFFICE SEEKERS IN 1864 AND IMPAT NCE MI campaign, am l tl | 

LINCOLN S CONSERVATIVE METHODS. no ye re us tl ipp , 

The disappointments among those who had not succeeded in | The phrase is not a new é It ha \ 
their ambition to secure .ppointive positions were more marked | politics from 1564 to the present tim I 
during Lincoln’s second campaign than now. The Republican | become obscured. It may | iteresting at ‘ 

Party was absolutely new in national politics. Thousands of men | this connection to call attention to the ori of this « 

who had beer interested in its prior campaigns and who had | which had such tremendous effect in the { 
fought hard for the things the party stood for had not been able fhe Republican ention ™ 

to obtain the appointments they desired. Lincoln had at his | the 9th day of June, 1864. On the next « 

disposal more appointive positions than President Wilson has | by it assembled in the East Root rt Vhite H 

had at his disposal. There was no civil service in those days and | Dennison, who had b president 

the appointments were both civil and military. : | was chairman of the yi tte 

James G. Blaine, on page 514 of volume 1 of his Twenty | cially, con 
Years of Congress, calls attention to this situation: " | conventio President Lincoln replied 

A part of the hostility was due to a sincere though mistaken im-| conferred upon him and appro 
patience with Mr. Lincoln's slow and conservative methods und a part | This meeting in the East Room of the White | 
was due to political resentments and ambitions. The more radical - S et of htoet ott ; 
element of the party was not content with the President's cautious a ee ens eee aweron 
and moderate policy, but insisted that he should proceed to extreme | ed; but on the afternoon of tI 
measures or give way to some bolder leader who would meet these de-| bers ef the National Union Leng 
mands, Other individuals had been aggrieved by personal -lisuppoint- President at the White Hou ‘ 
ments, and the spirit of faction could not be altogether extinguished EeSeNe AE Une We re stUse tO 
even amid the agonies of war. There were civil as well as wilitary } Nomination In the entirely ext 

: offices to be filled, and the selection among candidates put forward in| Lincoln on this occasion he was at 

various interests could not be made without leaving a sense of discom- eae ‘ ; lel ! 
liture in many breasts. address that he sounded the 
RESIDENT LINCOLN IN THB GREAT CRISIS WAICH coxruontep THe | owed. After expressing his thanks f t! 

NATION FREQUENTLY CHANGED HIS MIND. ments paid to him on that day 

President Wilson is charged with changing his position on impor- ; &!!Y conipliment he was enti i pproy 
tant economic questions. In this present period of rapid kaleido- pressed to the effect that he might hope tl 
scopie changes in world affairs men who stand still wil! soon I am not entirely unworthy to be intrusted w 
find themselves standing alone. The charges of changing his | CUPIed for the last three years. f have net 

t mind and of vacillation urged with such insistence against | am eee ee ; apo t ; : 

: President Wilson at the present time were urged with equal | to a companion ouce that “if is not best to 

: insistence and vigor against President Lincoln during the cam- | Streams.” 

4 paign of 1864, and in order to meet the arguments along this The story was new in national polities. It 

F line it was necessary, in the month of October, 1864, to bring | tumultuous applause and laughter when Linecolo re 

yo back from the front a popular military hero to deliver an ad-| the White House on the afternoon following t ( { 

; dress, which was at once widely circulated, on this very subject. | of the Baltimore convention. It was report 

| The meeting was advertised for the 9th day of October, 1864, the New York Daily Tribune and w ‘copi ye 

Bs and on that day one of the greatest mass meetings of the cam-| country. It found a place in the campaigi erut 

, paign assembled in the city of Brooklyn. The military hero | the campaign banners used in 1864. During the 
who was brought back from the front to address this great paign which so strangely parallels the second Ling 
meeting was Maj. Gen. Carl Schurz. President Lincoln had | it can appropriately be used again. 
already made an answer to the charge of changing his policies. | On the night of June 9, at a great ( x at t c 
After reviewing the policies and the particulars upon which | Union Institute in New York Cit he R 
President Lincoln had changed his position, with great force | New York, in his eloquent addi 
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proaching campaign and alluded to Mr. Lincoln as the man 
“who was and is leading the people as Moses led the children of 
Isracl through the Red Sea,” and this phrase, along with the 
homely story of Lincoln, became popular throughout the cam- 
paign which followed. The story told by Lincoln had its effect 
again when one week later the great hall of the Cooper Insti- 
tute in New York was again crowded at the ratification meet- 
ing of the Central Union Lincoln Campaign Club, of New York. 
On the platform were Peter Cooper, Theodore Tilton, and others, 
but the greatest enthusiasm was provoked by the speech of 
Hon. Charles S. Spencer, the president of the club, when he said: 
We have no disappointing ambition, no personal revenge to gratify. 
As the President has stood by the country in the hour of trial so stand 
we by the President. 

[ can think of no better expression than this with which to 
depict the sentiment which ought to prevail and will prevail in 
the campaign which opens now for the reelection of President 
Wilson, 52 years after the speech of Mr. Spencer was delivered. 

The New York Daily Tribune of Wednesday, September 14, 
1864, calls attention to the appeal for the reelection of Lincoln 
sent out by the national union committee from its headquarters 
in New York City. The appeal went out on the 9th day of 
September, 1864. It was a stirring appeal for the reelection of 
Lincoln. It was in harmony with the sentiment which dominated 
the campaign. That part which appealed most strongly to the 
eountry, and which those who favor the reelection of President 
Wilson can appropriate at the present time, read as follows: 

We call upon you to stand by the President, who under circumstances 
of unparalleled ee has wielded the power of the Nation with 
unfaltering ae and fidelity, with integrity which even calumny 
las net dared to impeach, and with wisdom and prudence upon which 
success is even now stamping the surest and the final seal. 

In Edward Stanton’s History of the Presidency, on page 299, 
referring to Mr. Linecoln’s reelection, he calls attention to Lin- 
coln's story, Which he does not quite correctly quote, and says: 

Mr. Lincoln neither obtrusively urged himself as a candidate for re- 
election nor made any coy professions of unwillingness to be chosen 
again. He was simply and frankly a candidate. Ue believed that it 
was best for the country, under the circumstances, that he should be 


continued in office. It was not good policy “ to swap horses while cross- 
ing a stream.” 


IMPORTANT ISSUES OF 1864 AND 1916 THE SAME. 

No tatter how much we may differ on the question of the 
tariff and on other economic subjecis, we must all agree that the 
crisis through which we are passing as a Nation at the present 
time is as important in its consequences as the crisis of 1864. 
The same questions of soul-stirring patriotism appear again and, 
strangely, the same methods used against Lincoln in the cam- 
paign of 1864 are being used now by the enemies in all parties 
of President Wilson. May we not hope that the shafts of envy 


and malice aimed now against President Wilson will fall as 
harmlessly to the ground as they did in the second Lincoln cam- 
paign? It was not best 52 years ago, it is not best now “ to 


” 


swap horses while crossing streams, 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HENRY A. BARNHART, 


INDIANA, 
Houser ot 


HON. 


IN vm RierrRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 11, 1916, 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr, Speaker, it is unfortunate that in 
framing bills committees can net meet the special views of all 
the 455 Members of this House, but such never has been done 
and probably never will be. However, in river and harbor bills 
there are always some projects open to question, and this bill 
is like all its predecessors in that respect. But much of this 
is hearsay. One Member contends that his item in the bill is 
all important and others are not, while other Members insist 
that the reverse is true. And in these heated contentions things 
are said which lead the country to understand that there is 
“pork” in all river and harbor legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not believe that the honorable men who 
work for months on bills like this intentionally admit unworthy 
projects and neither do I question the sincerity and honesty of 
those who vote for the legislation. But the national calamity 
of war threatens us every day, we are expected to spend large 
suins for preparedness to protect our country if trouble comes, 
and so I feel that we should now omit every expenditure of 
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public money that can be done without damage to the wel! 
being of the Nation. 

Therefore I shall vote to reduce the proposed appropriatio) 
to $20,000,000, an amount sufficient to continue work alread 
commenced and work necessary for preparedness, and if t}) 
proposition is defeated I shall vote against the bill. 

I shall do this not as a reflection on the members of the eo); 
mittee and others who favor the bill, but because I believe th: 
we ought to keep expenditures down as low as possible. 

And I have another reason for voting against anything mo 
than expenditures for emergent improvements this year. 
want to be consistent; I am a member of the Committee . 
Public Buildings and Grounds and opposed to any bill bein: 
reported by this committee which covers more than actu: 
necessary improvements. Therefore I am opposed to a riv< 
and harbors bill which carries anything more than emerge: 
provisions, and shall oppose any public-buildings bill report. 
by my own committee which undertakes to spend money 
new improvements which can wait, and which ought to wait 
this time when we are going to spend so much public mor: 
for military defense. 


Deed to Homestead of Abraham Lineoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAT HARRISON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Ix vue Hovst or Representatives, 
Wednesdau, April 12, 1916. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, in the consideration 
discussion of this bill, proposing that the Government of 1! 
United States take over and preserve the home in Kentucky 
which Abraham Lincoln was born, it is not inappropriate that | 
place in the Recorp a letter that I received in my mail onl) 
few moments ago from as gallant an array of men and won, 
as ever lived. 

Not far from the home in which the martyred Lincoln 
born, Jefferson Davis was born. 

Like Lincoln, his life was spent in another State—and servi: 
extended beyond any section. Beauvoir, on the shores of 1 
Mississippi Sound, was the last home of Mr. Davis. For the Ja- 
decade that beautiful place has been transformed into a home { 
Confederate veterans. About 250 of these gallant old soldic 
although true te the cause which in the sixties they espous: 
to-day are as true to the Union and @&s loyal to the flag as are || 
men who in the sixties enlisted in the Federal Armies. ‘I! 
letter, Mr. Speaker, which I ask unanimous consent to place i 
the Recorp has come to me from these old patriots, tender: 
their services to the President to go into Mexico as a part 
the Armies of this Government, if necessary, 

Tue JEFrerson Davis Bravvorr Soiprens’ Home, 
; Gulfport, Miss., March 23, 79! 
Mr. Pat Harrison, M. C. 

Prarn Stn: We the undersigned Confederate veterans of Beauvoir * 
diers’ Home tender our services to the President, 1f needed, to join t! 
Army for Mexico. 

= J. C. Grenigan. Dan. Robertson, J. C. Calhoun, A. Ada 

T. S. Brown, R. I. Lanius, J. C. Summers, 8. O. I'r 

man, J. T. Farr, A. R. A. Harris, J. F. Mercer, W. |) 

Cooke, A. S. Furr, J. L. ‘Thomasson, G. F. Jones, W. \ 

Gibson, Sam. EF. Jones, C. W. Agnew, J. W. Patterso: 

8S H. Powell, 'f. J. N Bloodworth, H. M. Wilson, ©. M 

Walker, J. C. Bridewell, W. M. Collins, R. C. Cla: 

kh. C. Le Cloud, A. P. Sparks, W. R. Jonston, Capt. W. \ 

Dill, W. F. Gainey, J. C. Ainsworth, KE. A. Johnse 

Jas. A. Locke, G. W. Barns, F. M. Sharp, J. W. Huntes 

R. Bb. Johnson, Chas. Taliaferro, Thom. D. Reed, W. | 

Luse, J. C. McKenzie, J. H. Allen, J. H. Jennings, W. -! 

Ray. A. G. Weod, W. 8S. Hickingbottom, J. G. Worsha: 

J. H. Harell, B. C. Covington, P. R. 8S. Baily, 1. ) 

Baldridge, J. McDonald, R. N. Robinson, P. A. Coo! 

Mrs. P. B. Kine, T. J. Buckley, S. H. Box, O. R. Ma 
lette, John Noble, R. H. Porter, O. S. Beck, W. } 
Franks, James Everett, J. A. Lott, B. F. Sadler, Denn.- 

Kane, James A, Cuevas, 8. W. Brister, W. J. Pittma: 

G. F. Allin, C. 8S. Smith, W. J. Long, C. A. Binet 
W. W. Robeson, C. A. Breard, T. W. Hughes, G. W. [lil!. 
W. H. Stevens, E. C. Robinson, W. M. Marshall. FB. l 
llitt, A. H. House, Georg W. Christe, J. T. Gibson 
J. H. Thorn, T. J. Harrell, 8. J. Lane, J. W. Dyer 
W. A. Wood, I. N. Webb, C. C. Nelson, A. J. Eastlinz 
A. J. Duren, J. D. Grubbs, W. T. Hester, Sol Happ- 


J. A. J. Cagle, Thomas FE. Wright, G. J. Ward. Tots 

100, and many others. 

If we are old, we are good guns yet. 
Yours, respectfully, ant Ge 
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Agricalture Appropriation Bill. through a Democratic Congres 


g s has “ I! th I el 
Son mensure, net in as great a mensure as T hae hor 
y . a - sufticient meusure t s ! ; 1) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Party on the interest <7 areal eee 
OF o1 the country 
- , r IMIIN Yr nm > iT { It was it part becaus ‘ ‘ ! 
TION. W ARREN WOR ri BAILEY . tariff to enpital eng vm] ! ! as t 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, tended to decline in a relative sense, Obvi 
s > going to engage in agricultul vitl | 
In vue House or Represenratives, could more profitably engage in manufactu 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. | from which practically all ha ere 
; F 2 benevolent and pate ml ciovernment | ! 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for me to | q portion of its people for the enrichment of thet 
say that, although living in a district largely given over to steel | smaller portion. It was inevitable under the tariff syste 
and coal, my interest in agriculture and in its development and | tained by the Republicans and still besottedly advo . 

: extension is as keen as that of the author of the measure now | that agriculture should undergo a relat , de e But 
under consideration or that of any mie mber of the great com- | the protective tariff fails te account for all the re tive ! 
mittee whose labors it represents. It is in no perfunctory sense | age. It is my belief that the tend v to 
that I speak of agriculture as the basis of our prosperity. It | land values has played a yery large part in bringi on tl 
is with no purpose of flattering him that I refer to the farmer | relative decline 
as entitled to the very highest consideration at all times and | In this connection, Mr. Speaker, permit me at leneth t 
under ali conditions. For it is to the farmer we must look for | quete from a remarkable book p hitahad some years io b 
the very means of keeping soul and body together; and when the | very dear friend of mine who has but lately joined the sile 
farmer fails or falls behind, every member of society must majority. This book, The Problem of the Unemploved. wa 
inevitably suffer. published anonymously. TI do not know what ciret tution it] 

I am not here, Mr. Speaker, to toss bouquets to the farmer. | enjoyed, but I know that it ought to have a wide circulation an 
Nor am I here te ask for him any special privilege. All 1] that 


it should be in every library in the United States 
the hands of every thoughtful student of 


{ modern economic am 


would ask in his behalf is that he shall be given a fair field, an 


equal chance; that he shail not be called upon to render tribute | industrial problems. The author of the book, the late Henry I 
to any other man in any form whatsoever. And let me add that Ring, of Texas, devoted the greater part of a long and usefu 
if the farmer were here seeking u special privilege, if he were | life to be dissemination of iden which ought to : ppeal to tl 
elamoring ut our doors as manufacturers huve been wont to | farmers and ihe toilers of the country in an especial 


clamor, begging that the taxing pewer be turned over to him for 
his enrichment at the expense of mill men and others, I would 
as sternly and as uncompromisingly withstand his demands as | 
I have withstood the demands of the steel barons, the sugur : 
kings, and the beggars in velvet gowns, who for years have “If there were no artificial obstacles to prevent it, the mo 
descended upon the Capital in a hungry horde in quest of | gertite or most favorably situated land would always be first 

favurs. The farmer needs no legislative bounties. He needs | jected for use. There would then be ones if pat of the inte ae 
metre a ee unfettered markets and a free ing spaces, to which attention has been called, of 
SEW ey . unused land between lands in use 


I have just spoken of the effect of the artificial scarcity of 
resulting from speculation in land values Let me hei 
from the book of my lamented friend : 

[HE PROLLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED 








more valuable 
’ There would rarely, if ever, be 
THE WORKING PARMER’S HEAVIEST HANDICAP. such space in cities and towns. Land most conveniently situa 


In a previous talk on this tloor I endeavored to call attention | 22d most valuable for use would no longer be withheld from use 
to what I consider one of the heaviest handicaps under which | C#pital and labor would no longer pass by vacant lots and ul 
the working farnier labors—the steadily advancing prices of | USed farming lands, coal beds, and mineral deposits and appt 
farm land under the pressure of speculation. At first blush one | 2¢rsy to lands more remote and naturally less valuable, Thy 
is apt to look upon rising farm-land values as a most excellent | waste of effort occasioned by the present custom would be save 
thing for the farmer. And the farm owner who finds himself | 224 the aggregate amount of wealth produced vastly increased 
enriched without any effort of his own by the enhanced value | |“ !et it be assumed, then, for the purpose of argument on! 
of his land is very likely to look with entire complacence on the | that the taxing power of the Government was so exercised 
fact. He will not easily be convinced that the rise in values | '€ mike it unprofitable to withhold land from the use to wl 
which has placed gold in his pocket without labor on his part | it was best adapted, and that no one could afford, as a busines 
is otherwise than a blessing. Yet if we look about us we shall } proposition, to own land without putting it to such ust If thi 
discover that farmers as a class do not prosper with the growth | Were the case, vacant land would always be free land. Une 
of jand values. The reverse seems to be true. It was in the | such conditions there would be none of the intervening spac 
era of cheap farm lands that agriculture was in its highest | between business houses und between residences and betwe 
estate and that farmers as a class were the most prosperous | CU!ivated or improved fields to which attention has been calles 
and the most influential in the affairs of State and Nation, | Meving from the center of any city improved business lo 
As farm-land values have advanced we have seen agriculture | join improved residence grounds, and the latter wo I 
relatively decline and the farmers as a class become less potent | cultivated or improved fields which would extend in almost u 
in shaping the course of government. | broken masses to the unimproved pasture lands and u ‘ 

I fancy that every man on this floor has observed how farm | !#0ds beyond, except as such natural order might be mov 
production has been pushed back from points of highest results | bY difference ip the fertility of soils or other natural « 
to points of Jower results and increased effort as land values | The land beyond and adjoining the last improved or cult 
have advanced. This phenomenon is particularly apparent near | S¢lds would thus be practically free land, open to the 
our great centers. Lands that should be yielding abundantly | whoever cared to take a deed for it from the State and u 
are yielding practically nothing; they are so excessive in price SPEOVE: ie. , 
that no one can afford to work them. The working farmer | Let it also be assumed, tor iN istration onlv. that t 
las been driven back by increasing prices toward the margin, | W@S 50 adjusted as to give the Government approxis 
and it requires greater effort at the margin to secure a given unearned increment or increase in value of ki nd result 
result than would be required at the center. I think everyone | increase of population and progress generally. The Stati 
on this floor will readily agree to this proposition. ; then take, in the form of at tax, what the landowner no 

in the form of rent, according to the economic definition o 
WHY AGRICULTURE HAS DECLINED. heretofore given. In the division of the wealth produced 

Mr. Speaker, I think that we shall be able to account for much | portion attributable to land as rent would then go to the ¢ 
of the increased cost of living if we regard this factor in its | ernment in the payment of a tax. At present it goes to 
influence on production. I have said that agriculture, in a dividual in the payment of rent. Of course, the tux we 
relative sense, has declined. No one is likely to contend that | levied on the value of the laud alone in lieu of all 
agriculture in the United States has kept pace in its extension | without regard to the improvement. The tax on land wo 
With population or with manufactures. High premiums have | so adjusted from year to year as to take practically the « 
been placed on this particular branch of industry, and these | unearned increment, and hence no one would have the s test 
premiums were paid out of the profits derived from agricul- | desire to accept a deed to lund from the Government 
ture. The substance was ruthlessly drained by our Republican | tion or investment purposes. Hence unused land ld 
friends out of the farmer for the benefit of the manufacturer. | be free land. When, with ineresse of population, the mn t 
But, happily, legislation effected by the Wilson administration | for the use of such land arose, no private owner would 4 
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stand in the way of its use, and thus the purchase price of un- 
used Jand, the greatest of all obstacles to employment, would 
disappear. 

FREE LAND CLOSE AT HAND, 

Let it be further assumed, for illustration only, that under 
the conditions above shown, there would always be free land, 
thus conveniently located for the small capitalist and the laborer 
to go to. This land would not lie in a roadless wilderness, re- 
mote from markets, schools, and neighbors. It would always 
adjoin a compact and thickly settled community, with macadam- 
ized roads at every farmer’s door, and all the social and economic 
advantages which come with density of population. The settler 
upon it would at once become a member of such community, and 
A purticipant of its advantages. It would be land from which 
the bulk ef the product would often go almost directly to the 
constuner, unaffected by trusts and combinations in restraint 
of trade. What sueh advantages are worth is apparent from 
the fact that men will often pay hundreds of dollars per acre 
for raw land thus situated, rather than $10 an acre for equally 
fertile Lunds 20 miles farther from the center of a neighboring 
city. This difference in price arises in part from the fact that 
while a day’s labor on the remote land will produce, say, a 
dollar's worth of wealth, the same amount of labor on the other 
land will produce, say, three times as much. Yet, under the con- 
dition stated, this three-dollar-a-day land would at first be prac- 
tically rent free. The tax, to begin with, would be but nominal. 
it would only increase as with increase of population and ma- 
ierial progress, labor applied to the land would become more 
effective, and then the increase of the tax would only be suffi- 
cient to give the State, instead of the individual, the benefit of 
ihe unearned increment. The values created by the community 
would thus go to the community instead of to individuals. 

“With an abundance of unused land to be had on such terms, 
situated as thus described, how absurd to suppose that labor 
would then be abjectly dependent upon capital, even though 
plants requiring an investment of hundreds of millions of dollars 
might be necessary in many kinds of enterprises? How could 
the wages of employees in such plants, or in plants of any kind, 
be forced below the scale of wages fixed by what labor could 
make on rent-free land?) What possible combination of employ- 
ing capitalists could compel employees to accept less than 
laborers would make on lands of this character? Under the 
conditions described many laborers would be able practically to 
employ themselves without the aid of capitalists, and speedily 
ereating their own cepital, they would become personally inde- 
pendent of all capitalists. Since agriculture is the simplest, 
inmost easily learned, and most generally followed of all trades, 
the independence of agricultural laborers would mean the inde- 
pendence of all laborers. 

WHAT PINGREB POTATOE PATCHES TAUGHT. 

‘The suecess of the Pingree potato patches proves that the 
earnings of even common laborers on valuable free land would 
exceed those now usually earned by ordinarily skilled laborers. 
No one can doubt that with free access to near-by unused lands 
more labor would be employed and that labor would naturally 
become less dependent upon capital. As already stated, the un- 
employed laborer himself might not go to the soil, but if condi- 
tions were such as to make its cultivation highly profitable to 
other laborers and to small capitalists enough of his competitors 
vould do so largely to increase the demand for his labor, no mat- 
ter what the line of his employment might be. 

“It follows, then, that the extent of labor’s necessary depend- 
ence on capital does not rest upen the amount of capital in 
existence nor on the amount of capital required successfully to 
carry on manufacturing and commercial enterprises. It depends 
simply on the amount actually needed to enable the laborer to 
produce wealth on near-by unused lands, and, exclusive of the 
price of the land, this amount is so small as to be within the 
reach of every laborer possessed of moderate forethought and 
prudence. Labor existed before capital, and unaided it brought 
forth capital. Given free access to unused lands and the laborers 
would be as independent of the capitalists under the most com- 
plex as under the most simple conditions of society. Experience 
tends to prove this to be true. In new countries, where the least 
amount of wealth is needed for the purchase cf conveniently 
located unused lands, wages are highest; in old countries, where 
the most is needed, wages are lowest. 

* Jncrease of wages arbitrarily by trade-union methods, like 
increase of prices produced by trusts, means gain for some one 
and loss for others; but the independence of the laborer when 
brought about naturally by the unrestricted operation of the law 
of supply and demand means greater wages for employers as 
well as employees and greater prosperity for workers of every 
kind. The reason for this difference will presently be made 
clearly apparent. 





NO LACK OF ROOM ANYWHERE ON EARTH, 

“The thought thus suggested, for the purpose of showing | 
what extent labor is necessarily dependent uwnon capital, wi ; 
be recurred to and more fully developed in subsequent pages 

sefore leaving it, however, one of the questions which ims 

have arisen in the mind of the reader in this connection wil! |) 

briefly answered. The query is this: While the conditions 1 

ferred to might exist and produce the results deseribed in 

new and thinly settled country, what application can it have | 

those countries in which there is little or no vacant or yy! 

partially used land suitable for agricultural purposes? 1] 
answer simply is that in no country in the world is there an 
lack of an overwhelming abundance of such unused land, 1: 
is it likely that there ever will be, considering the probable 1 
sults of the application of science to agriculture. When suc! 
unused land is not literally close at hand modern transports 
tion facilities can always in effect make it practically so. 

“Where are the thickly settled countries to which the que 
tion mentioned above is supposed to apply? The populati: 
of India is but 100 to the square mile; of China, 200; Japan, : 
little more than 3800; France, about 150; the islands of Gre: 
Britain, a little over 300. The population of the State of Mass: 
chusetts, which is 350 to the square mile, slightly exceeds ji 
density that of Great Britain. Holland is perhaps the on! 
country in the world, except Belgium, where the populatio: 
is mere dense than in the State of Mussachusetts, and it |): 
only about 400 to the square mile. The enormous amount o 
unused land which careful investigation brings to light in th. 
most densely settled countries is shown from the followin 
extract, taken from Thomas I. Millard’s article on the ‘ Fins: 
cial prospects of Japan’ in the September number, 1905, 
Scribner’s Magazine: 

“*Tt will probably surprise many people to learn that ther 
is now only about one-half the arable land of Japan in cult 
vation. Some time before the war the Japanese Governme) 
appointed a commission to inquire into the state of agricultur 
in the realm, which in due time reported certain facts bearin: 
thereon. Commenting upon the findings of this commissio: 
one of the leading and more eonservative native journals hia: 
this to say: 

“** According to the latest statistics compiled by the geologic: 
investigation bureau of the department of agriculture an 
commerce, the present total area of cultivated fields in Japa: 
forms only 133 per cent of her total area. Comparing this wit! 
the ratios of cultivated lands in foreign countries it will } 
seen that the land cultivated by countries in Europe covers frou 
one-third to one-half of the total land area. * * * Fro 
the above (figures) it will be seen that Japan still has 48 pe 
cent of the total land area which can be turned into culti 
vated land. There is at present about 5,000,000 cho (a cli 
is equal to 2.45 acres) of cultivated land in the country, leavin: 
some four and a half million cho to be still cultivated. Shou! 
efforts be made to turn this arable land to advantage, the in 
crease of population is little to be feared.”’ 

WHAT MASSACHUSETTS FIGURES SHOW, 

“The amount of unimproved land compared with improve: 
land in Massachusetts, therefore, must illustrate, to soni 
extent at least, the situation in all countries in which populatio: 
is supposed to crowd the means of subsistence. The facts in 
this connection, as shown by the 1895 census of Massachusetts 
prepared under the authority of that State, are as follows 
To begin with, there are only 902,650 acres in Massachuseit- 
classed as ‘cultivated lands,’ or less than one-fifth of th 
improvable land in the State; 1,320,522 acres are classed «> 
unimproved lands, and 1,460,994 as woodlands, making a toti! 
of 3,847,749 acres used for agricultural purposes. This leave- 
1,437,434 acres in and near cities and towns which are no! 
used for agricultural purposes, and on which about five-sixth: 
of. the population of the State, or 2,100,000 people, were living 
This was enough to have given every five of these people two 
and a fifth acres of land, after allowing one-third of the tota! 
area for public parks and streets. Yet the lots in actual us: 
for residence and business purposes in the cities and towns o! 
Massachusetts do not probably average the one-tenth part 01 
2} acres of land to the family unit of five. But say that tlic 
allowance per family ought not to be less than an area of 10!) 
by 100 feet, including business as well as residence lots, and i 
follows that at least six-sevenths of the 1,437,434 acres o 
land referred to is wholly unused. In other words, in Massi 
chusetts there are considerably over a million acres of land in 
and adjoining cities and towns spoiled for any present produc 
tive use, because its owners believe that in the succeeding 5 
10, 20, 50, or perhaps a hundred years, some of it may be 
used as sites for buildings. The laborer and the capitalist ar 
unable to.use this land for agricultural purposes because oi a 
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he high price demanded for it, and so most of it Is practically onal 
SS eaiianibil to the speculator and to the mere landholder. Yet of 
all the land in the State, this, with few exceptions, is the most 

valuable for farming purposes. 

“Ac in Massachusetts, so everywhere in connection with thriv- 
ing cities and towns, an area from five to ten or twenty times 
greater than that on which the population would be concen- 
irated under natural conditions referred to is excluded from use. 
In Massachusetts the amount thus excluded exceeds all the | 
‘and in cultivation in the State. | 
WAD THE NATURAL ORDER PREVAILED, 


‘Had the natural order been observed in Massachusetts in 
the use as well as in the appropriation of land, had the land | 
most suitable for use always been first used, doubtless most of | 
the farmers of that State would now be located on the most | 
valuable and conveniently situated 1,000,000 unused acres in | 
the suburbs of cities and towns instead of upon the 902,650 | 
acres classed as ‘cultivated lands’; the remainder of the un- | 
improved land in the State, amounting to ever 2,400,000 acres, | 
besides the 1,400,000 acres of woodland, would still be unim- | 
proved, the only difference being that nearly all the ‘ cultivated 
lands’ would then lie adjacent to compactiy built cities and 
towns. Of course this is but an approximation of what would 
really have happened under the conditions referred to, but in 
the main the lands of Massachusetts would have been settled 
in the manner stated. The best and most valuable land, con- 
sidering the fertility of the soil and its proximity to centers 
of population, would always have been first used, and unused 
tand would always have been the least valuable land for use. 
Under the effects of the taxing power applied in the manner 
which has been suggested, the unimproved land in Massachu- 
setts, amounting to nearly 4,000,000 acres, would have been 
practically free land. And, as heretofore shown, this free land 
would generally have commenced where the cultivated fields 
ended, and where labor could produce as much wealth as when 
it is now applied to land held at perhaps hundreds of dollars 
or neve per acre. | 

WHAT A GOOD ROAD MEANS. | 
A macadamized road. at the farmer's door will often alone 
add 10 per cent and more to his gross income, and quadruple 
the fund from which his possible savings must come. He ean 
haul his crops over it when wet weather suspends work upon 
the farm, and at such times, especially, it facilitates the ex- 
change of visits between neighbors, and adds immenscly to the 
enjoyment of life. It also enables him constantly to increase 
the richness of his soil by easily placing upon it the fertilizing 
material often obtained without price from neighboring cities 
und towns, 

“Compare the lot of a man located on land of the character | 
above referred to with that of the average husbandman on his 
oft mud-bound and storm-bound farm. ‘The former has almost 
all the advantages of a city, including perhaps a telephone, a | 
trolley line, and electric light and power, and the best of edu- | 
cational facilities close at hand; while the latter lives remote | 
from neighbors, schools, and churches, deprived not only of | 
many economie advantages but also of social pleasures which 
would add so much to the happiness and contentment of him- 
self and family. What wonder that so many of the sons and 
daughters of farmers crowd the trades and professions in cities | 
and towns. What else could be expected when the social in- 
stincts of mankind are taken into account? 

“There is no economic necessity for the hard and dreary | 
lives which so many farmers and their wives and children are 
forced to live on Tonely farms. Less than half the money, for 
instance, now expended in the construction and maintenance of 
dirt roads would put macadamized roads and a telephone line | 
to every farmer's home, together with electric light and power 
service, if all farmers were located on the lands best situated 
for farming purposes, and the remainder devoted to pasteral | 
uses. Not only so, but the same amount of labor wholly ap- 
plie«l to such lands, under such advantages, would oreeaee | 
double and quadruple the wealth at present obtained from | 
much of the farming lands in use. 

WHAT ANY MAN MAY SEE BY OPENING WIS EYES. | 
| 
| 


“What has been stated as to the enormous areas of unused 
lands near the centers of population is not exaggerated. Care- 
ful observation in and adjacent to any city in America will | 
convince the most skeptical on this point. Start from the busi- 
hess center of any average city, and note the proportion of im- 
proved to unimproved, or but partially improved, land be- 
tween two parallel lines a quarter of a mile or so apart, running 
into the country. Extend these nes until a region is finally 
reached where the price of land is based upon the wealth which | 
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| briefly address mnyself this evening is that of presentir 
| pendium of the financial achievements of this Democrati: 
| ministration as they relate themselves direetly or ind 


| the major nations of the earth. 


RECORD, rays: 


it is capable of producing when devoted to agricultural use 
Or, in other W ords, CXTtel “ them until land is reached, the 


! valuc 
of which is not inflated by the hope of its sometime being used 
for other than agricu oa purposes. In every instanee, it will 
be found that not one sere in five, often not one in ten o 
twenty, between t! » lines, is used for any productive purpose 


whatever. 

‘If the natural order of seitling upen and ing d were 
observed, unused lands would be found everywhere 
dance immediately adjacent to thickly settled conimiunities 
Given conditions under which land could not be profitably 
| propriated in advance of any cconomie demand for it for li 
use—-let the forces of government be so applied that all unuse: 
or but partially used land would be practically free land, and 
free land then could always be found where the laborer upon 
would be able to enjoy from the very start the secial and 


Coe 
nomic advantages of «2 densely settled community. On sue 
land most laborers, as heretofore shown, could produce wealt! 
Without the aid of any so-called capitalist, and the wages earnes 
by them upon it would many times exeeed what can now lk 


earned on the free land which can only be found at present in 
the heart ef a wilderness 

‘The necessary dependence of labor upou capital, and of the 
Inborer upon the capitalisi, ean only be ascertained when beth 
are supposed to have aceess to free land under the natural con 
ditions which have been deseribed. Under suelh conditions, the 
agricultural liborer oving oe ilways be practically independent of 
the capitalist as well as the landlord, and, as already remarked 
his independence would sled about the independence o all 
Inborers. Under the natural conditions thus described, en 
ployers would compete for the privilege of employing labor 
even as laborers now Cobipete for the privile e oof bein 
ploved, and wages would rise accordingly.’ 


Speech of Hon. Carter Glass at the Jefferson Day Banquet. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FINIS J. 


ol rFENNESSEI! 


ARRETT, 


IN ror House or Represenrarives. 
bridan. ipril 1}. 1916. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, L include a speech delivered 
by Hon. Carrer Grass, of Virginia, at the Jefferson Day banc 
held in this city last night. 

The speech is as follows: 


SPEECH OF TON, CARTER GLAS 1 Ik J ERS j 
Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, the task to whieh 1 


usr t 


the Federal reserve act. This can not more impress ' 
done than by drawing a simple contrast between the deficiencis 


of the old system, with its persistent disorders, and the eff 
tiveness of the newer system in abating the distempers ie 
for so long «a period, afflicted the country in every phase of 
| business life, 
And it may be remarked at the outset that the defect ot 


old system were so glaring, as the 
so fraught with disaster, that the omission, when we conte 
plate it, not only causes amazement but constitutes an offer 
against the well-being of this Nation of which our polit 
adversaries should feel ashamed. It affords justification fo 
an indictment of the Republican Party from which it ean fir 
no avenue of escape. The party was plainly incompetent o1 
was afraid to alter a bank ; gs and currency system whic 
itself so inevitably to the enterprises of financial advent 
and, periodically, visited every community of the « 


blight. 


failure to remedy them 


FIFTY YEARS OF BARBAROUS BANKING 

For exactly half a century, almost to the very day, the Unit 
States was compelled to endure the handicap of the most u 
scientific banking and currency system of any that prevailed in 
For a part of the t 
to have been ignorant of our plight; for another part indifferent 


to the situation, and for the remainder of the time afraid to 
apply the remedy lest we should wound the sensibilities or inte 
fere with the profits of a privileged class, We were du 
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protracted stage without ample warning, for the malady mani- 
fested itself trequently and violently in disturbances. which 
swept the country like a hurricane from end to end. Five times 
within 30 years, immediately preceding the advent of this ad- 
ministration, a financial catastrophe had overtaken us right in 
the midst of apparent business prosperity and contentment. 
Each time the disaster was due largely, if not altogether, to a 
defective banking and curreney system; and it is literally cer- 
tain that our always tedious restoration was rendered vastly 
more difficult and painful by the sad lack of well-devised 
facilities, 
SIAMESE TWINS OF DISORDER, 

The old system had two fundamental defects. One was an 
inelastic currency; the other a fictitious bank reserve. They 
were Siamese twins of disorder; and sometimes I am inclined 
to ascribe the invariable failure of our Republican friends to 
reform the financial system of the country to their unwillingness 
to subdue both of these evils at the same time. While they 
repeatedly would tackle the problem of an inelastie currency, 
which everybody wanted solved, they seemed never in a mood 
to defy the powerful interests behind the national bank reserve 
system, through the peculiar operation of which nearly the 
whole sum total of idle bank funds in the United States was 
congested at a single center for use in the stimulation of specu- 
lative enterprises, 

AN UNRESPONSIVE CURRENCY. 

The national currency was inelastic because based on the 
bonded indebtedness of the United States, rather than upon 
the sound, liquid business assets of the country. For 50 years 
we proceeded upen the assumption that the country always 
needed a volume of currency equal to its bonded indebtedness, 
and never at any time required less, whereas we frequently did 
not need near as much as was outstanding and just as often 
could have absorbed vastly more than was available. Hence, 
when it happened that the circulating medium was redundant, 
when its volume was too great to be used in local commercial 
transactions, instead of taking it through the expensive process 
of retirement it was bundled eff to the great reserve centers 
at a nominal interest rate, to be thrown, at call, into the vortex 
of stock speculation, 

In a different way and to an immeasurably greater extent 
the business of the country was made to suffer by this rigid 
currency system in times of stirring development and enter- 
prising activity. It could not begin to meet the commercial and 
industrial requirements of the country. For example, the total 
capitalization of the national banks of a given community in 
time of stress, under the old system, measured the full capacity 
of those banks to respond to the curreney requirements of the 
locality. If the combined capital stock of the national banks 
of a city was $5,000,000, that exactly circumscribed the ability 
of those banks to supply currency of their own issue to meet 
the demands of business, albeit these might necessitate the use 
of $10,000,000 or more. And in time of panic, such as that 
which convulsed the country in 1907, had these banks held 
$35,000,000 of gilt-edge short-time commercial paper in their 
vaults, they could not, under the old system, have exchanged 
a dollar of it for currency wherewith to make up the defi- 
ciency and promptly respond to the requirements of business, 
for practically all the banks were in the same desperate plight, 
every one, with rare exceptions, looking out for itself, with no 
other source of supply. 

A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


The first notable financial achievement of the Wilson adminis- 
tration was to revolutionize this wretched currency system, the 
unhappy victims of which are without number and the losses 
beyond human approximation. We substituted for a rigid bond- 
secured circulating medium, unresponsive at any time to the 
commercial requirements of this great Nation, a perfectly elastic 
eurrency, based on the sound, liquid commercial assets of the 
country, responsive at all times and to the fullest extent to every 
reasonable demand of legitimate enterprise. It comes forth 
when required and is canceled when not needed. The amount is 
ample when business Is active and only enough when business is 
lax. Contradistinguished from bond-secured currency, every 
dollar of it is based en a stable commercial transaction, whether 
er a mercantile, industrial, or agricultural nature, fortified by 
a 40 per cent gold reserve, by the assets of a great banking sys- 
tem, by the double liability of member banks, and by the 
plighted faith of a Government of a hundred million free citi- 
vens. So that in a case simijiur to the one cited a while ago, 
where the bunks of a given community, with $5,000,000 of liquid 
commercial assets, could not, under the old system, in time of 
stress get a dollar of currency on their holdings, because there 
was no source of supply, the same banks, under the Federal 


reserve system, could exchange their $5,000,000 of liquid assets 
at a Federal reserve bank for $5,000,000 of the’ best currency 
on earth, less a fair rate of discount. That one reform, gentte- 
nen, represents the difference between disaster and success. 

A VICIOUS RESERVE SYSTEM, 

Another fundamental defect of the old system was its ficti- 
tious bank reserve, created by that provision of the nationn)- 
bank act which authorized a deposit or book credit of individua! 
country banks, with banks in reserve and central reserve cities 
to be counted as reserve, just as if held in the vaults of the in- 
terior banks. On these reserve balances, subjected to a proces 
of multiplication, the big banks of the money centers would px 
nominal interest, which operated as a magnet to attract th: 
reserve funds of the entire country; so that on Mareh 14, 1914. 
eight months before the Federal reserve system was put in 
actual operation, the New York banks alone held $836.000.000 
ef the funds of outside banks, while they were loaning outsic 
banks only $192,000,000. Already the congressional monet:ry 
inquiry had disclosed the startling fact that on November 24. 
1912, the legal custodians of these reserve funds had put 
$240,000,000 of them in the maelstrom of Wall Street stock opera 
tions. Do you realize quite what that meuns? It means that 
these millions and many millions more were withdrawn from 
the reach of mercantile and industrial uses throughout th: 
United States at a fair rate of interest and loaned to stock 
gamblers at an abnormally low rate of interest in comparison. 
We talk about the law of supply and demand and pass laws to 
punish combinations in restraint of trade; but before the en:ct- 
ment of the Federal reserve act the banking community, under 
the sanction of the atrocious system of an inelastie currency 
and a fictitious reserve, was enablec. to defy the law of supply 
and demand both in the lax season and in the tense. For in the 
season of lax trade and abundant currency, as I have already 
indicated, instead of keeping the money at home and giving 
the local commercial and industrial interests the advantage to 
be derived frem low rates of discount, the surplus funds were 
sent to the money centers for the accommodation of Wail 
Street. 

4 PANIC BREEDER. 

And, likewise, the old system was a rank panic breeder. I» 
periods of greatest business activity the country was made to 
suffer desperately for lack of adequate credit facilities. When 
the prespect was brightest; when men of vision and ambition 
and energy would press forward in pursuit of prosperity aud 
the hum of industry would literally be heard throughout th 
land, two links in the chain would suddenly snap, tearing to 
shreds the whole business fabric and carrying dismay to every 
community on the continent. That is to say, in plain teruis, 
that when the country banks of the United States, trying tu 
respond to the commercial and industrial demands upon them 
in their respective localities, being unable to issue additional 
currency, would seek to draw in their reserve balances from 
the congested centers, and when the big banks of these centers 
would, in turn, be compelled to call their loans on stock, thus 
eontracting the credit facilities of “the street,” interest rates 
would quickly jump, mounting higher and higher, until pani 
would ensue, banks throughout the country would stop pay- 
ments across the counter and consternation would reign where 
confidence and contentment se soon before had prevailed. | 
have said the lesses are beyond computation; and that is so. 
They affected not alone the financial institutions immediately 
involved, but the merchants whose credits were suspended ; the 
industries whose shops were closed; the railroad. whose crs 
were made idle; the farmers whose crops rotted in the fields: 
the laborer who was deprived of his wage. No business enter- 
prise, if any individual, ever entirely escaped. 

ANOTHER GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 

Another great achievement of the Wilson administration, 
therefore, was to remedy this monstreus condition. No other 
legislative effort, as I recall the history of events, was ever 
directed against this bank-reserve evil. It required courage. 
It constituted a challenge to the dominating financial interests 
of America, and they accepted the invitation to the conilict. 
It was a memorable fight, in which sound economic principles 
triumphed so completely that many of the great bankers who 
seemed once implacable now concede that a tremendous advance 
has been made in the direction of seientific banking, and there 
is a general concurrence of belief that the Federal-reserve sys- 
tem saved this country from a financial convulsion in the fate- 
ful autumn of 1914, even before it was in full operation. 

We corrected this vicious bank-reserve syster. by establish- 
ing regional reserve banks and making them, instead of private 
banks in the money centers, the custedians of the reserve funds 
of the United States; by making these regional banks, instead 
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of private correspondent banks, the great rediscount agencies | 


of the country; by requiring these regional banks to minister 
to commerce and industry rather than to the schemes of specu- 
lative adventure. Under the old régime we had been taught 
to believe that the balance of the country was dependent on 
the money centers. Under the new dispensation the fact has 
been revealed that 
balance of the country. Under the old system the country 
banks were subservient to the money centers, for only there 
could they resort for rediscount favors. Under the new system 
it is no longer a question of favor; it is purely a question of 
business. Under the old system it was at times a question of 
ability to serve, and at other times of willingness. The new 
system supplies both the ability and the incentive to do busi- 
ness. Indeed, this financial product of the Wilson administra- 
tion is both a proclamation of emancipation and a declaration 
of independence for the national banking system of the United 
States. 

NEW York's 


RIGHUTFTUY, PRIMACY UNDISTURBED. 


I noted the other day that a Representative in Congress 
inuntingly referred to the fact that bank deposits in New York 
had vastly increased since the adoption of the Federal reserve 
act aud triumphantly asked what had become of the boast that 
the primacy of New York as a money center would under the 
new system depart. Such talk, however specious it may seem, 
is assuredly not seusible. Nobody ever made such a silly boast. 
Nobody ever dreamed of such a stupid notion. Nobody ever 
pretended to desire anything of the Kind. Of course, New York 
has more depesits under the Federal reserve act than ever be- 
fore. So has Pittsburgh, so has Boston, so has Baltimore, so 
has Richmond, seo has Chicage, so has San Francisco, so has 
Dallas, so have the banks of a thousand other communities 
seattered from one end to the other of this country. That is 
exactly what we expected; that is precisely what we predicted ; 
that is the very thing the Federal reserve act was designed to 
accomplish. It was contrived for the express purpose of put- 
ting the whole national banking system on such a sound basis 
as to create confidence and stimulate business and swell the 
volume of deposits of every community of the United States. 


vo . ‘ir money in banks now, bunks redeposi ; : : 
People put their money in banks ne ud bunks redeposit |} mereantile paper, aud in the matter of acceptances on the ex- 


with other banks now, because they know that under the new 
system no panic will ever come to keep them from getting their 
funds back. The proponents of the Federal reserve act had no 
idea of impairing the rightful prestige of New York as the 
financial metropolis of this hemisphere. ‘They rather expected 
to contirm its distinction, and even hoped to assist powerfully 
in wresting the scepter from London und eventually making 
New York the finuneial center of the world. Eminent English- 
men with the keenest perception have frankly expressed appre- 
hension of such result. Indeed, momentarily this has come to 
pass. And we may point to the amazing contrast between New 


the money centers are dependent on the | 


York under the old system in 1907, shaken to its very founda- | 


tions because of two bank failures, and New York at the present 
time, under the new system, serenely secure in its domestic 
banking operations and centidently financing the great enter- 
prises of European nations at war. 

AN INSPIRING CONTRAST. 

Tn 1907, after six years of Theodore Roosevelt and 45 years 
of the old system, New York coukd not let a country bank have 
$50,000 of bank currency to meet the ordinary requirements of 
commerce or the pay rolls of industry. In 1915, after three 
years of Woodrow Wilson and one year of the new system, New 
York let two European nations, in the very cataclysm of a stu- 
pendous war, have $500,000,000, still leaving the banks of that 
city with larger deposits than ever before in their existence. 
Oh, yes, Mr. Toastmaster, New York City banks have greater 
deposits to-day than they had 17 months ago by $605,000,000, 
thus putting to shame the evil Republican prophecy that the 
Federal reserve act would create a disastrous constriction of 
commercial credits and precipitate a panic of unsurpassed vio- 
lence in this country. 

THE 


COUNTRY’S RESERVES SECURE. 


suf, with all this, there are some things that New York once 
had which it has not to-day and never will have again as long 
as the Federal reserve act shall remain on the statute books. 
it has not the gold reserve funds of the country for use in the 
stock markets of “ the Street,’ nor has it any longer the power 
to control the rediscounting system of the United States upon 
terms of its own adjustment. To-day 12 regional banks of the 
new system, strung from Maine to Mexico, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, hold more than $500,000,000 of these funds, and soon 
will have many millions: more, to be used-as basic credit facili- 
ties for cheerfully rediscounting the commercial paper of the 


merchants and manufacturers, the farmers and stocekmen, 
exporters and importers of America, with not a dol for tl 








whirlpool of speculation. And ihes ide lows » alread 
being made at an average rate of interest 14 per cent lower than 
has prevailed before in a long 

In the foreign tield, fer the first time in the i 
tional banking, six creat branch banks have already been t 
lished in countries to the south of us, four of them bys oO ve 
national bank of all others that most desperately resisted t] 
passage of the Federal reserve act, but which was quickest t 
avail of its advantages. Other branch banks are in contempl: 
tion, and before many years have elapsed the brauch-bankin 
system authorized by this Democratic administration will not 
only be saving iniilions of dollars in foreign exchange, hithert 
paid to London, Berlin, and Paris, but will be a powerful fa 
in establishing and fostering foreign trade relations thre 
the world. 

MURA CREDITS 

I sometimes think that in its eagerness to ao bore lor Live 

farming community of the United States this Democratie adc 


ministration has failed to appropriate full credit for the really 
great things it already Not in 50 years did the Re 
publican Party ever write a provision into the national-bank act 
for as much as one dollar of rural credits. On the contrary, by 
the text of the law, by the rulings of the Treasury, 
decisions of the courts, every semblance of farm wa 
seduously excluded. In the first great banking measure put on 
the statute books by the Democratic Party, in nine months afte: 
the inauguration of a Democratic President there are millions 
of dollars of farnecredit facilitles, whatever professional demi 
gogcues nay so to the contrary. Not a dollar the funds of s 
national bank could be loaned on improved farm land by any 
legishition of a Republican Congress. Under the Federal r 
serve act, according to a computation by the late Charles A 
Conant, one of the best tinancial experts this country ever had 
$559,000,000 are made available for loans on farm mortgages 
alone having five vears to run. In the matter of current re 
discounts every possible advantage is given to farm credits over 


has done 


ne by 


nual 
creditS Ss 


re 
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portation of the great staple products of this country infinite 
aid is extended the Amerk furmers, this 


to an In addition to 


the Federal reserve system has already had a powerful in- 

fluence in lowering the rate of interest, and in this circumstanes 

alone it may contidently be predicted that the farmers of thi 

country will be saved annually hundreds of thousands of collars 
AN UNPRECEDENTED RECORD, 

Tn the limited time prescribed for me I can not begin to 
recount the financial achievements of this Democratic adinin 
istration as embodied in its legislation and illustrated by the 
splendid service of its executive officers, at the head of wher 
stands the most courageous snd resourceful Seeretary of the 
Treasury the country has had in a quarter of a century. These 
accomplishments, in their number and magnitude, surpass the 
record of any other administration of whieh I have knowledce 

THE MASTER MIND. 


As to the Federal reserve net itself there has been oceasional 


speculation as to who most deserves credit for its conception 
and its enactment into law. Its paternity has curiously been 
ascribed to men who were savagely hostile to the act; to men 
who never saw a sentence of the original draft; to men who 
could not write its tithe in a month’s trial. I know very well 
that the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee o 


the House has been given an undue part of the praise. Bi 
commendation so seldom is applied to a public man that LT hav 
never repelled the pleasant things said of me. With outwar 
gravity and inward amusement I have heard myself accu 
of statesmanship, and—have liked it. But, gentlemen, the seri 
ous fact is that the master mind of the whole performance wa 
Woodrow Wilson's. It was his infinite prescience and patience 
it was his admirable courage and wisdom; it was his patriotism 
and power—his passion to serve mankind-—that gave zest 
inspiration to the battle for financial freedom. And when, 
the evening of December 25, 1915, he affixed his signature anc 


“ii 


fir 


on 


seal to House bill 7837, there was consummated in the offiec 
of the White House the greatest legislative miracle of ou 
time. It is because I realize now as never before the inev- 


itably dangerous as well as the tremendously beneficent pot 
tialities of the Federal Reserve System that I earnestly pray 
for the reelection of the man who may most be relied on to admin 
ister the law to the lasting good, and not to the 
American people, 


injury, of the 
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The Navy League. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


er 


° 
HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 
OF TEXAS, 
I~ rue Hovust or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 14, 1916. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert herewith the following: 


{By W. T. Bost.] 
RALEIGH, April 11, 

Wliey Croom Redman to-day furnishes the newspapers somcthing 
in the shape of lobbies that must be impressive even te a National Con- 
wre 7S 

Col. Rodman’s statement is made up of letters written to the president 
of the National Security League, resigning from membership in that 
leagne because of Redman’s cordial disagreement with fits ovlbunt pur- 
poses. It combines letters_also to Senators Overman and SIMMONS, 
and the letter of President Menge! to the members of the league. 

All of them are very interesting documents. Recently the National 
(inard was charged with “ lobbyism,” the reproach attending the activi- 
ties of the guard in defeating some ot the military measures pendin 
before Congress. Adjt. Gen. Young gave to the newspapers last wee 
a statement respecting the guard's interests. Col. 
also a member and an officer of the guard, supplements the adjutant 


general's with some letters that carry a good deal of interesting news 
matter, 


Col. Rodman tells the league's president that he not only does not. 


think that the league’s purposes in attacking the National Gaard are 
patriotic bnt he thinks it exists solely as a professional lobbying organi- 
zation. He follows his attack on it with quotations from the letters 
peias sent out. Manifestly he puts the next move up to the Security 
rage. 

Col. Rodman is a native of Washington, a brother of Division Counsel 
W. B. Rodman, of the Norfolk Southern, and former member of the 
gencral assembly from Beaufort County. The letters written by himself 
and by the poem of the National Security League are decidedly 
germane to the charges of lobbying. 


LETTER TO THE SENATORS. 


Col. Rodman writes to Senators OVERMAN and SIMMONS as follows: 

“ Having read in the public press the charges of ‘lobbyism’ made 
by Senator CHAMBERLAIN et als. with reference to the National Guard, 
I beg to inclose berein a printed letter, which I have just received 
from the National Security League. 

“This, it seems to me, ts ‘lobbying’ of the most undestrable kind, 
and | suggest, if you think proper, that you present it to the Senate in 
rebuttal of the charges made against the officers of the National Guard. 
1 have received many such letters from the National Security League 
and have received none whatever from the National Guard Association. 

“In June, 1915, I happened to be in New York and read of a 
meeting at Carnegie Hall and an exhibit at the Astor House, presumed 
to be In the interest of national preparedness. I attended both the 
exhibit and the meeting and became then a member of the Natienal 
Security League under the innocent presumption that the promoters 
had the best interest of our country at heart. For some time past I 
have thought, and I am now convinced that their only interest was 
the creation of a large ‘ professional army’ in the United States. 

“To this I mm as utterly opposed as to the principle of * peace at 
any price.’ 

“The position you gentlemen have taken in this matter, if you will 
permit me to say so, Is to me the only possible patriotic American 
stand to take. 

“The National Guard has for years and years served to the best 
of its ability without regard of any kind. It has at all times been 
opposed and belittled by the professional soldier for reasons too obvious 
to need explanation, and by virtue of the propaganda by them con- 
ducted it has unfortunately been misunderstood by its friends at home. 

“In connection with this I take the liberty of inclosing a copy of my 
letter of resignation forwarded to-day. 

“ Yours, very truly, 
“Witey C, RopMa4N 
“Colonel Second Infantry, N. C. N. @” 
LETTER TO MENDEN. 


The following goes to Stanferd Menden, president of the league: 

“IT am in receipt of your favor of March 28, 1916, and have also 
received your previous favors with regard to contributions, etc. 

“In addition to this I read your full-page advertisement in the 
Washington Post when the Hay bill was before the House of Repre- 
eentatives, 

“| joined your association in New York in June, 1915, and attended 
your meeting at Carnegie Hal) from the purest patriotic impulses, 
believing that your society bad the best interests of our United States 
at heart. I have felt, since 1 saw your advertisement in the Washing- 
ton Post, that I was mistaken in my impression, and since the receipt 
of your letter of March 28 | am convinced that my opinion is correct. 

It was a pleasure to me, as well as a duty, to associate myself in 
any capacity, no matter how bumble it migbt be, in any matter that 
looked squarely and fairly teward the defense of our country, but for 
‘ome time charges bave been made which I aow believe were not made 
in good faith against the National Guard, of which I have the honor 
to be a member, Your letter of March 28 is to me the ultimate proof. 

“In resigning I feel constrained to say that it seems to me that your 
organization is pot founded tu the interest of the welfare and protec- 
tion ef our country, but exists solely as a ‘ professional lobby,” which 
seeks by every means within its power to control and dominate our 
country, at the same time seeking to impute its own faults to others. 

“ Yours, very truly, 
“ Witer C. RopmManx,” 
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THE LEACUE’S LETTER. 
“To the Members of the National Security League: 


“We ask that you Immediately write or wire to your Senators and 
Congressman tn ashington in favor of preparedness along nationa! 
lines. Although it is bighly preferable that you make the appeal in 
your own language, the following wording may be employed: ‘| 
earnestly request that you use your vote and infinence for adequate 
military and naval preparedness of the United States. I believe we 
should have an adequate standing army and reserve, together with a 
large bedy of citizen soldiery trained to arms, in a second line of de 
fense; all of these to be under absolute and direct Federa! control in 
every particular. I am convinced the Hay bill is weak and insufficient 
and therefore wasteful. As to the Navy, I advocate immediate and 
energetic prosecution of a navai program substantially as recommended 
by the General Board of the Navy.’ 

“League headquarters or any newspaper office can give you the 
names of your two United States Senators and of the Representative 
from your district. 

“In addition to your individual letters and telegrams, It is desirable 
that you write any other Members of Congress whom you may be abie 
1 to influence, and that you induce as many other persons as possible ro 

do likewise. 

“Each of you should endeavor to induce at least five other persons 
to comply with the request of this letter. Do not allow any one to 
persuade you that letters written to Congressmen are ineffective; it is 
not true. Such letters are valuable, especially if written by con 
stituents. The tnfluence already exerted by the antipreparedness peopl 
(entirely out of proportion to their numbers) is evidence of this. 

“This is the most important request that has been made of you as 
@ member of the leugue for individual constructive action. Do not fail 
of your eye duty at this critical time, but act and act promptly. 

“ We have inclosed a card which we should be giad to bave you mati 
to this office when you have written to your Senators and Congressman. 

“Very truly, yours, 
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“S, STANWOOD MENDEN, President.” 





Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FREDERICK L. BLACKMON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, our people have been hiandi- 
capped for many years by reason of the high rate of interest 
charged. Our wonderful and practically unlimited resources 
ean never be developed until we secure a lower rate of interest. 
The continuous appeals from the farmer for a lower rate of in- 
terest have been ignored by the Republican Party, and it is now 
up to us to do something that will secure to the farmer and 
those desiring to develop our waste lands a cheaper rate of 
interest. My contention is that we should do this now, and, for 
my own part, I object to any further delay on the subject. [| Ap- 
plause. | 

Some progress has been made in an effort to provide legisla 
tion for the creation of an eflicient system of rural credits. In 
my judgment, the time has come for efficient, definite con- 
gressional action. A glance at the great subject demonstrates 
that it is beset with seemingly insurmountable obstacles. There 
are approximately in the United States more than 6,000,000 
farms in operation to-day. About 2,000,000 of these farms ar¢ 
earrying mortgage indebtedness, most of them at a rate oi 
interest much higher than the merchant, manufacturer, pro- 
moter, or speculater pays for loans. It is estimated that the 
aggregate amount of farm mortgages exceeds $6,000,000,000 and 
that the rate of interest being paid upon them, including the cost 
of procuring the loan and the cost of renewals, averages 8 or 9 
per cent. When it is remembered that land-mortgage loans in ‘ 
the Northeastern and a few of the more progressive 7iddle i 
Western States bear an interest rate of less than 6 per cent, it 9 
becomes apparent that the landowning farmer, who borrows E 
money on such land in the South and West, pays,perhaps an fe 
interest averaging 10 per cent per annum. fe 

Again, it is a fact that 2,000,000 of the country’s farms are 
operated under a system of tenantry. Therefore 2,000,000 ; 
of the country’s farmers have no interest other than that of 
lessee in the land which they till. The presence of this large 
number of landless farmers makes it necessary to provide two 
systems of ruralcredit legislation, one adapted to the land- 
owning farmer and the other to the landless farmer. One sys- 
tem must provide facilities based upon personal or character 
security, while the other can be builded up on farm-land 
security. On this occasion I shall address my remarks to the 
land phase of the subject. 

The low interest rate on farm-land mortgages prevailing in 
Iowa, Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania demonstrates that 
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density of population and proximity to consuming markets 
stabilize land values to such an extent that the owner of de- 
sirable farm lands in these favored States borrows money to- 
day about as cheap as the maximum interest rate contempl: ited 
in the bill now pending in Congress. 

Density of population and proximity to markets have long 
stabilized land values in the more progressive countries 
of Europe. This condition largely accounts for the fact that the 
German Landschaft has sufficed to provide the German farmer | 
with abundant funds for farm development on long terms at a 
very low rate of interest, certainly less than 5 per cent per 

miu. 

The German Landschaft scheme is readily adaptable to con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania, New York, or Illinois, and would 
probably, if put into practice there. lower somewhat the rate 
of interest prevailing in these States and materially extend 
the life of farm loans. But this is not proof that the German 
Landschaft, or any other particular system of rural credits 
now prevailing in any of the progressive countries of Europe, 
are ndaptable to present-day conditions in the South and West, 
or that, if adopted, they would bring relief to the landowning 
farmer in these vast sections of the country. The profound 
study which has been made of the European systems of rural 
credits is very valuable and will prove helpful to Congress in 
solving this commanding problem. But the advocates of the 


since 
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present systems will fall into grievous error if they attempt to | 


blindly follow these systems in building up an eff 
beneficent system of American rural credits. 


ective and 


The report of the joint committee of the House and Senate | 


on rural credits and a draft of the proposed bill to provide a 
system of Jand mortgage credit in the United States under 
federal supervision, made to the House on January 4, 
demonstrates the fact that public sentiment has crystallized 
into the following conelusions: 


I. 


That the land-owning American farmer has been and is a 
very sick man, suffering from an acute attack of 
credit.” The Federal and State tax and banking laws have 
been so shaped that they have tended to isolute him from the 
Nation's abundant souree of credit, and this conclusion is fully 
supperted by the history of our legislation. National Ilnw called 
inte being the national banking system, conferred) upon the na- 
tional bank valuable special privileges, threw around it alluring 


“dearth of | 


Congress has power to levy an excise or 
vast power has always been and is available under the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United St: 


sumer and the wage earner from the unrestricted greed of the 
| manufacturer without exposing American y 1 reign 
competition. 
One big, tragic fact tells the tale. Theré ! 

United States who has amassed a million « 

strictly agricultural activities, while manu t 

| chandising, banking, promoting, and speculating count 
millionaires by the thousand and their multimillionaires | e 
hundred. This grim harvest is the logical res of tl 
discriminations which the farmer has sufft l I t 

50 years of Republican misrule. 

IT. 
THE! IS A NECESSITY I 
The land-owning farmer of the South and W s 

many of those who live in the favored States of the | 
could profitably employ in farm development and op ; 
$10,000,000,000 on a long-term basis at a r: of interes ) 
exceed 5 per cent. They could use several billions more in pre 
venting their products, after harvest, from being sa ced 
upou glutted markets. The cotton producer, for lack « 

and reasonable borrowing facilities, has to dump his cotton 
upon a conscienceless market within three months ; 
production, frequently regardless of price, when fair credit 
portunities would enable him to house it, to hold it, and to fe 

it out to the consumer throughout the whole year, and in it 
Way escape the onerous toll annually extorted from him 
| speculator, who only buys because he knows that he « 

quently sell at a profit. The farmer who produces wheat 


1916, | 


meat, and other such staple products is also forced to make 1 


| Same annual sacrifice upon the artificially created «alt 
short-term credit loans. 
The farmer needs ten or twelve billions of dollars, a 


} 


| gress must be 


safecuards, such as direct Federal supervision and double stock- | 


holder liability. These special privileges and safeguards in- 
stantly made the national bank attractive as a publie deposi- 
tory. Billions of the people’s money was and is deposited in 
these national banks. 
ing law provides that neither capital stock, aceunmlated sur- 


plus, ner deposits, aggregating to-day $9,000,000,000, shall be 
lonned upon land. This inhibition rested upon the national 


bank for more than half a century, and was only partially re- 
moved by the wisdom of the Democratie Party upon its acces- 
sion to power. Under Republican rule, for more than 50 years, 
as 2 result ef the operation of Federal statute, the farmer 
his land were absolutely cut off from access to half of the coun- 
try’s available money supply. 


A Republican Congress dealt the farmer another deadly blow 


and further estranged him from the country’s sources of credit | 


when it created central reserve banks and authorized the 


A single provision in the national bank- | 


he ever gets it on a long-term basis at 
interest, the capital stock, surplus, and deposits of nal, 
State, aud savings banks and trust companies will have to be 
utilized. To supply this need the 


a reasobuvie | ‘ rf 


constitutional power of Con- 
exercised to remove every barrier 
and artificial, which 
the country’s credit resources, 
public expeetation that the 
conclusion that the 


intervenes between the furmer'’s rel sar 
It is a distinct disappointinent to 
joint committee 
resources of such existing 


should come to 


lj 
© Mill 


tions may not be made available for long-term farm loans. It 
true that demand and short-time deposits held by es ” 
banks under existing Federal and State law could not be i: 
vested in long-term loans without jeopardizing the depo 

It is true that existing lending institutions have a large: ‘ 


demanding revious 1 


loans who have, by reason of pr 


the first claim upon the assets of the institution, but it does not 
follow, as the committee seem to think, if [ corr: “ 
their sentiment from their proposed bill, that Congress should 


| shape its rural-credit legislation along lines whic! 


and } 


|} nutter of law. exclude the farmer and his $30,000.000.000 
worth of land from participating in the loans w i 

made out of perhaps $25,000,000,000 how owned ( 

by existing money-lending institutions of the count: If t 


Comptroller of the Currency to count deposits made by the inte- 


rior banks in such central reserve bank as cash in making up | 


the reserve fund which the national bank is required to eon- 
tinuously keep on hand. As a practical result of this Repub- 
lican stroke in high finance it came to puss that interior banks— 
southern banks and western benks—were lending their money 
to Boston, New York, 
per cent interest per annum when some were charging local bor- 
rowers on gilt-edge security from 6 to GO per cent. (See recent 
charges of Comptroller of the Currency.) In this way the big 
interests, in sympathetic touch with the great central bunks of 
the country, were provided with cheap money for long-term 
periods, while the southern and western farmer, with his land, 
was left to the mercy of an artificially depleted local money 
market in bis pursuit of funds to develop and operate his little 
farm. The Republican Party, under the 
turer, the merchant, the promoter, 
domins int personalities in big business—built a Chinese wall be- 
tween the vast resources of the national bank and the farmer. 
The Republican protective tariff system has made the farmer 
pay two prices for machinery, implements, clothes—practically 
everything that he has to buy—and all this because the Repub- 
lican Party never dared to enact Iegistation which would re- 
Strict the manufacturer to a reasonable profit on his goods, 


and the speculator—the 


| theless, as unl 
and Philadelphia banks at less than 3 


farmer and his lands are directly cut off from ;: these Uurces 
of credit, then it is utterly impossible for Cong 
other sources of credit to meet the farmer deimuas 
Should Congress attempt to shape any legislation cl d 
| produce sufficient credit for the farmer outside f < 
national credit resources, it would have to flood t 


with fiat money, even to the verge of econon ‘ | 
the United States Treasury, and rayx 
‘Hievable and inconceival!l 
appear that in the bill proposed by tli 
well as the bill reported out of the Senate Com ee « ! 
ing and Currency, that the aut! 
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| bills contemplate bringing into bein ler: 
system so conceived aml so shaped that the 2 
agricultural demand for « it will be su 
present-day money-lending institutions, which own 
as trustees 95 per cent of the national « 





| idea, as 
lash of the manufac- | 


avowed in the proposes 


his tand in closer toucl ith the Nation’s credit, 


ible as it may appear, in order to pre th 
sympathetic contact between the farmer and the 1 
the authors of the bill propose to exclude subst 


the money-lending institutions now in existence. 
to bring the farmer in loving communion with t 
credit resources by further isola 
institutions, which now have und 1 
credit resources, The bill at once proceeds upon 
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that the way to promote this contact is to call into being a 
brand-new system of banks, Known as farm-loan banks, a 
system of banks without any eapital stock, without any 
surplus, without any deposits, without any experience, with- 


out any commercial prestige whatever other than the cap- 
ital stock which the United States Government, under the 


terms of the bill, is required to purchase in the event other 
“ugencies refuse to buy the capital stock. The mysterious psy- 
chological element lurking behind the farm-loan bank seems to 
he that they will entice the owners of deposits in existing 
hanking institutions to draw their deposits out of these insti- 
tutions and fall over each other in an effort to buy the imper- 
fectly secured farm-loun bonds issued by the different farm- 
lonn banks. The whole scheme is fundamentally unsound, 
unsafe, and unfair. Among the more obvious of the innumer- 
objections to it are: (1) It creates a horde of high- 
salaried middlemen to feast upon the sweat of an overtaxed 
people; (2) it casts aside the experience, the prestige, the 
ussets, nnd the solvency of old-established banking institutions, 
Whose unconditional indorsement upon said bonds would in- 
stantly inspire Nation-wide—yea, world-wide—publie — confi- 
dence, and substitute therefor the indorsement of a brand-new, 
inexperienced, surplusless, depositless, farm-loan bank. 

Again, the scheme as outlined in the bill possesses inherently 
constitutional infirmities. It obviously takes money out of the 
United States Treasury and devotes it exclusively to farm- 
mortgage loans. This, indirectly at least, makes the United 
States Government liable for the redemption of the farm- 
mor bonds. It distinctly involves Government aid, and 
that, too, in a novel and unprecedented way. As drawn the 
hill vests the power in the Federal farm-loan board, just as 
their discretion may dictate, to create 12, or 1,200, or, for that 
matter, 12,000 regional farm-loan banks, 90 per cent of whose 
$500,000 mininum eapital stock must be purchased by the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon a time-limit public default. 
Under the terms of the bill $6,000,000, $60,000,000, $600,000,000, 
in the diseretion of five men, must be loaned out by the United 
States Treasurer, and exclusively upon land security. If only 
12 banks are established under the terms of the bill, the august 
sum of $6,000,000 of capital steck will be provided to meet the 
ten or twelve billion dollar immediate pressing demand of the 
land-owning farmer of this.country. <A limited number of 
regional banks would only stultify Congress and mock the 
farmer in his hour of distress. A number of such banks, ade- 
quate to create sufficient funds to meet the farmer demand, 
vould deplete the Treasury of the United States and bankrupt 
the Government, provided the millions of depositors do not 
draw their funds out of existing money-lending institutions and 
come to the rescue of the Treasury, either by subscription for 
the stock of these farm-loan banks or by purchasing as rapidly 
us issued the farm-loan bonds issued by these banks. 

if it be the purpose of the two bills now before Congress to 
raise sufficient funds to meet the actual needs of the country in 
this indirect, awkward, unjust, unsafe, and unconstitutional 
manner, then I am against the proposition simply because an 
unconstitutional or uneconomical farm-loan system is predes- 
tined to speedily prove a gigantic boomerang, disastrous to the 
Government and the American people. 

It is fundamental, in my judgment, that all of the credit re- 
sourees of the country must, by Federal statute and through 
constitutional governmental aid, be made available for long- 
term, low-interest-bearing farm-mortgage loans. That the 
quickest, the best, and the fairest way to bring the farmer in 
personal contact with the counfry’s credit resources is to utilize 
existing banking machinery of every kind and character. Con- 
zress would be well within established and universally ree- 
ognized precedents if it extended the facilities afforded by the 
Federal reserve bank act to long-term, low-interest-bearing loans 
on farm-land security. Let the discount provision of the Fed- 
eral reserve act be so amended and extended that any member 
bank, or any other reputable, solvent bank willing to comply 
with the conditions in the United States, State or National, 
shall have the right to lend its assets on governmentally super- 
vised and controlled long-term land mortgages—as to confer 
upon such bank holding such a farm mortgage, the right 
ut its option to immediately turn over, through unconditional 
iIndorsement, such farm mortgage to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or some Federal officer designated for that purpose, and 
receive therefor its face value in Federal reserve notes, and that 
«i hundred millions of the unlimited amount of the Federal re- 
serve notes now authorized by the Federal reserve bank act be 
specifically deveted to that purpose. That when in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Treasury of the 
United States has aceumulated enough of such farm mortgages 
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it shall be the duty of the Secretary or person in control of 
such fund to issue farm-mortgage bonds, bearing not less than 4 
per cent, running for 36 years, interest payable annually, or semi- 
annually, as he may determine, and state thereon: “ This bond is 
secured, first, by the land mortgaged ; second, by 2li the assets of 
the bank discounting the mortgage; third, by the United States 
Government.” In this way any citizen or trustee having money 
to invest would find an absolutely safe, long-term investment, 
paying an attractive rate of interest, simple in terms, and im- 
mediately convertible into cash. Such a bond would almost 
pass as legal tender. The banks of the country would natu- 
rally hold these mortgages just as long as they could in order to 
secure the interest, as upon their discount the interest would 
immediately pass to the bondholder, while the responsibility of 
the bank for the bond's redemption would continue. With im- 
mediate liquidity thus guaranteed the timid, law-hampered 
banks would be reanimated and thereby glad to lend their assets 
upon such mortgages, because they could convert them into cash 
as the exigencies of their business might require. The swarm 
of middlemen would be eliminated, public consumption of the 
bonds would be assured, and the bonds would be as safe as if 
offered by the United States. The rapid sale of these bonds 
would automatically restore and maintain the original hundred 
nillion dollars of reserve notes appropriated. It would fellow 
that the farm lands and the money lender would be brought into 
direct and effective contact, and, in addition to that, the plan 
would have the hearty and unqualified support of all existing 
money-lending institutions in the country. The plan would be 
founded on constitutional grounds, as safe and sound as that 
upon which the national-banking system and the Federal re- 
serve system now rest. In fact, every constitutional qualm 
would vanish. The plan would operate in such a way as to 


show the money lender that he could not oppress the people, and 
the banks would vie with each other in taking the loans, and 


the present disinclination to accommodate the farmer would 
disappear. The friends of the farmer and of a square deal, who 
are enamored of the common weal, should insist that the rural! 
credit legislation passed at this session of Congress proceed 
along these fundamental, enduring, and constitutional lines. 

The faith of the United States Government has been fre- 
quently pledged to increase the Nation’s sources of credit. More 
than three hundred millions in greenbacks circulate to-day as 
legal tender with popular and judicial approval. Seven hundred 
millions of national-bank notes also circulate as money, based 
exclusively upon the deposit of Government bonds in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. The Federal reserve notes circulate 
freely, based upon commercial securities and the assets of the 
bank that discounts them. 

With the farm lands of the Nation specifically pledged to the 
extent of 50 per cent of their governmentally appraised value, 
the highest and best security in the world, plus the uncondi- 
tional indorsement of reputable, solvent, governmentally in 
spected banks, furnishes an ample basis of security to warrant 
the United States Government in guaranteeing bonds designed 
to supply the farmer with sufficient funds to develop and oper- 
ate the Nation’s farm life. When Mother Earth, tickled by the 
implements of husbandry, ceases to produce her perennial 
harvests, then credit, then civilization itself disappears. ‘The 
national-reserve banks are creatures of Congress and therefore 
are subject to national control. Their best friends must admit 
that many of them have been great sinners in the past, but the 
big fact remains that as an institution they retain the confi- 
dence of the great investing public and control the Nation's 
money supply. Therefore they needs must be reckoned with in 
framing effective rural-credit legislation. 

I hold no brief for any bank; but I do hold in my heart an 
ardent desire to emancipate the great agricultural classes of 
this country from the clutch of an oppressive financial bondage. 
The great money-lending institutions of the country are indis- 
pensable in any scheme of emancipation. Any congressional 
effort, however honestly made, to ameliorate agricultural con- 
ditions, which excludes them, must needs be a farce and a 
mockery. 

If we would give to the farmer a cheaper rate of interest, his 
past thrift and industry have demonstrated that he is capable 
of developing and building up this great country of ours. The 
banks need have no fear, because, as the farmer prospers and 
accumulates money, he is too intelligent not to deposit it in some 
safe and reputable bank. 


I have given the subject of rural credits a great deal of study, 
and I am firmly convinced that until Congress passes a safe and 
sane rural-credits bill, our great resources, as I have said, will 
never be fully and properly developed. 
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Government Ownership of Dredges. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Tuesday, April 11, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 12198) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
for other purposes. 
MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the so-called 
1 amendment, prohibiting river and harbor appropriations 
i » contract price exceeds 25 per cent of the estimated cost 
of Government work, is of dubious value. It is a further step 
he direction of Government ownership which the Congress 
ought not to tuke. The argument that contractors should be 
satistied with a profit of 25 per cent is specious, because there 
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ECORD. Foy 
the appropriations free from taxation, free from interest 
and free from insurance, the Government can dredg per 
cubie yard cheaper than a contractor with all his ove id 
charges ean do it. How are the cineers to ike : es te 
on a given project where there is ne Gover ent « 1 mn? 
The whole trend of the amendme speaks isis \ 
to say nothing of a lack of confid e in tl Ly 
Fourth. Because an increase he Go 
fit can only be acquired after much leg t ic 
increase in construction cost. The seagoing dred ch 
reference has been made, could not be cons ‘ ce 
prices that obtained when they were bu ‘ 
were authorizerl at an increased cost, they would | t 
| to the Government except for the special ] ects el 
them into being. The Government dredge in 5 
different from the privately « ed dredge, be 
dredge can obtain privat " 1 off 0 e Govern- 
ment dredge is 2 dead loss, with mainten: cost n 
it is net in service on the work for which it 
I do not believe the amendment will | 


| 


is no ussurance now of any profit to the contractor and his | 
risk of loss would be just as great under this amendment as 
inler the existing order. I have no special information about 
he profits or lesses of contractors who do dredging for the 
Government, but in this as in other instances, I do not believe 


we should be swept off our feet and made to discourage private 
enterprise, beenuse some private individual or concern doing 
business for the Government has made a profit. Neither am I 
in favor ef the delaying of legitimate work, which I believe the 
adoption of this amendment will result in. 

Why is the amendment objectionable? 

First. Beeause it would postpone, if not completely stop, 
many needed river and harbor improvements where Government 
its are not available. It would not seriously interfere with 
the vreut Mississippi River and its tributaries, because appro- 
iations carry provision for the construction of dredges and 
the other equipment necessary to keep that work: going. Along 
the Atlantic seaboard, the Pacifie coast, and the Lakes and the 
Gulf, 





where contracts are entered into because the Government | 


not equipped to do the work, we would probably wait indefi- | 


nitely under certain conditions, in the event thut private con- 
tructors were not available under the terms of the amendment. 
Second. Because if the Government, which is already at great 


expense for the construction and maintenance of dredges and 


other equipment, neust fit itself out for all the river and harbor 
work that is to be done where contractors are not available 

nder the terms of the amendment, it could not obtain dredges 
or equipment for urgent work for a series of years. The Gov- 


ermnnent was obliged to build a dredge for the Absecon Inlet 
at Atlantie City, N. J., because no private contractor would 
invest the $180,000 that was necessary to construct the special 
type of dredge needed for the work. The Government was in 
substantially the same position with respect to the Ambrose 
Channel, approaching New York; no contractor or set of con- 
tractors were willing to build dredges costing $360,000 apiece 
for that one job. This sort of work the Government has to do 
itself, and its dredges are available for open-sea work on which 
contractors, in view of the expense and risk, have no desire 
to compete. It is not probable that any sane contractor in the 
ordinary course of business would build a special type of dredge 
at a cost of $860,000 if he could see no use for the dredge after 
a single contract was fulfilled. He is presumed to be sinart 
enough, a8 mest any business man would be, not to tie himself 
up with a werthless but expensive plant which used up all of 
his capital. It is different with the Government of the United 
States, whieh has the taxpayers’ money to fall back upon 
whether the plant is kept going or not, 

Third. Because the confusion arising from the interpretation 
of the meaning and effect of the amendment will tend to preju- 
dice legitimate improvements where there is no Government 
plant as against those localities where Government plants are 
established. This would apply particularly to inland river work. 
We have Government dredges at work en the Delaware River 
channel now, and they are very effective because of their being 
designed for the work; but probably 75 per cent of all the work 
on this important stream is done by contract. If we have to 
Wait until appropriations are obtained for a sufficient number of 
Gevernment dredges to keep the work up to date, we must suffer 
great loss through the delay that will ensue. 

On other projects than the Delaware, where there is no Gov- 
erhinent competition, who is to tell whether the contractor will 
get 25 per cent more or 25 per cent less than it will cost the 
Government to do the work? Granted that given the dredges and 








sors claim for it; but, on the contrary, w 
and delay the public work. 


Interview With Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. Pou. 












OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
Friday, April 14, 191 
Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, under the leave g to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an 
the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, p e 
New York World of Sunday, March 26. 
The interview is as follows: 
SEC ARY OI rig Navy DANIELS LAK i 
ENEMIFS—How LIle Of SMASHED Ri 
LOLD IN A FRANK AND ENLIGHT! INT? 
(George Creel’s nam« familiar to read of 
papers as that of a writer who devotes himselt need 
assistance With fights tor good government in 
country he has identified himself as a typ it 
His valiant suppert of Judge Ben Lindsey and hi 
made him a « spicuous figure in Colorad M 
Secretary Daniels up to the time he set d s 
’ [By George Cre 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of Na 
ligned and mos inderstood man in 1 
wade through the lies that have been to 
truths that have been hidden or distorted, 
of the greed that poisons when thwarted 
for the publie that takes no larger int 
to swallow every s!onder « uted a 
Ask the average citizen ut J | 
head and mouth something about mounteban ind 
him for details and he can cite none more d 
izations that Daniels bas “let the Navy rur 
us a laughingsteck.’ 
This derision is the price that Josephus D 
pay for saving millions of the peop! money n 
armor plate and munitions; fei p ‘ t 
ruled the Navy for years: f makir merit ft ! 
rather than “social pull for opening the doo 
the enlisted man. Le has given | t Navy tha 
George Dewey, is not es I 
nation in the world” I! 
greatest Secretaries of histor ind yet 
} wrought that many of the peo} whom 
name 
Practically all of this ridicule has flowed f 
wine mess Back in 1890 Secretary Long d 
the sale or issue of liquor to enlisted men on 
Mr. Daniels did was to extend the I 
the official recommendation of the Surgeon Get 
policy, that was to make the United States the g 
nations, was followed within the yea! all « 
sia and [France first, then Lord Charles Beresford 
liquor in the British Navy, and xfter Empet \ 
the German naval cadets, utt d these 
HOW HE HA N LATRET 
“The next war and t! nd s ; 
Nerves will decide. Tuese roug : 
The nation which consur les n n 
you, my gentlemen And through ) mp i g 
crews. And in consequence of this I expect of you 
take heed thereto and provide that it igence in a lb 
as belonging to your privilede 
In the Hearst pupets. most activ n ridis ng t 
order, pages are devoted to proving tha 1 of t gr 
the country are refusing to employ men who dri: ¢ 
sight that enabled Josephus Daniels to point a y to t 


is denounced. 
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Such attacks, of course. are mere blinds. The real causes of the 
camptign of hatred against Secretary Daniels are not to be found on 
the surface, but deep down in the mud of human greed. The Powder 
rust hates him because he is manufacturing smokeless powder for 54 
cents a pound as against the 50 to 80 cents that used to be paid to the 
monopoly. In 1915 alone $1,115,793 was saved, and this year the 
eapacity is doubled. The projectile makers hate him because he cut 
out $1,077,210 on one bid alone and is asking Congress for money to 
build his own plant. The grafters hate him because his economies have 
effected a reduction of fifteen odd millions on public work at shore 
stations. 


bill to be introduced for a Government plant where armor can be 
manufactured for $230 a ton as against the $440 exacted by the trust. 
Back in 1900 Congress appropriated $4,000,000 for a Government armor 
plant unless contracts could be made at “a reasonable and equitable 
tigure,” but Secretaries Moody, Morton, Bonaparte, and Meyer closed 


their eyes to the expert reports that proved the gross extortions of the 
monopoly and paid out over $76,000,000 in high prices. 

When Josephus Daniels took office he found an investment of mil- 
lions in navy yards going to waste. Many stations were closed and the 
others were used for petty repairing so as not to infringe upon the 
profits of private companies. Secretary Daniels opened them up for 
real business, and to-day every one is aiding naval construction and 
aving milllons. Two dreadnaughts are building at New York, and the 
keel of a third will be laid this summer; manufacture of torpedoes 
has reduced the cost over $1,000 per torpedo; airships are building at 
Washington: Charleston is manufacturing clothing stores and torpedo- 
boat destroyers; mines are being turned out at Norfolk at a saving of 
$170 per mine: submarines are under construction at Portsmouth, 
N. I., and at Puget Sound; a transport at League Island, a supply 
ship at Boston, a battleship, two fuel ships, and a destroyer at San 
l’rancisco, and the $7,000,000 investment at Pensacola, abandoned by 
Meyer, is being used as an all-year-round aviation school. 

Everything that is being manufactured by the Government is pro- 
luced at from 20 to 60 per cent less than the old private purchase 
price. Every dollar saved has been an addition to the hate felt for 
Josephus Daniels, but since these thwarted traffickers do not dare to 
come out in the open, they make their appeal to the laughter of fools 
by “grape juice“ witicisms and a multitude of silly lies. 

The first sight of Josephus Daniels makes many things quite clear. 
lic is not a large man, and the average person finds it difficult to con- 
ceive brains without beef. Also, he keeps no one waiting in his ante- 
chamber, and his extreme simplicity and courtesy convey an impres- 
sion of humility. The average person loves affectation, and gains no 
large appreciation of power unless he is made to wait, or is treated 
rudely. For the larger part of his life Abraham Lincoln was regarded 
by many as a bumpkin advanced by lucky accidents. 

For an hour Josepnus Daniels sat at his desk and answered ques- 
tions, rarely pausing for answers, revealing the most amazing grasp 
of his position, never evading, refusing to disparage, and defending 
at every point-the honor of the Navy, although he must have known 
in his own heart that much of the malicious gossip was due to the 
venom of disappointed officers. 

EIGHTY-FIVE PER CENT REENLISTING. 

charge that the Navy is going down hill, that enlisted men 
hate the service, and that my brand of democratization has spelled 
the demoralization of the service. What is my brand of democratiza- 
tion? -T nave established schools on board ship, attempting to let 
every enlisted man have an opportunity for academic and technical 
education, and I have opened certain doors of promotion to these men, 
What demoralization has resulted? When I took office only 52 per 
cent of the men discharged in good standing were reenlisting, while 
toviny the percentage is 85 per cent. 

I found a Navy 5,000 men short of the number allowed by daw. 
Tu my three years 6,365 men have been added. There was an average 
of 1,800 men in prison, while to-day there are less than 700, permitting 
us to restore two prison ships and two disciplinary barracks to normal 


They 


uses. During the Taft administration there were over 10,000 desertions. 
A decrease of 17 per cent has been achieved already, and every day 
ees the number lessening. Do these figures indicate discontent, hatred 
of the service, and destroyed discipline ? 

t stand by my schools, and if necessary I am willing to fall with 
them. No man believes more firmly in discipline than I do; never in 
spoken speech or written have I questioned the absolute necessity 
in all military service of instant and implicit obedience to a supe- 
rior; I will have no mercy on insolence or insubordination, be it 


from seaman to his petty officer.or junior lieutenant to his captain, but 
1! do not hold that discipline is dependent upon ignorance or the denial 
of an American's right to rise as high as his ability will carry him. 

“ Time and again it has been declared to me that education does not 
better fit a man for deck washing or coal heaving, and the contemptuous 
uobbery of it has never failed to offend. If 85 per cent of discharged 
men are reenlisting, and if more than 6,000 men, that the Navy called 
for in vain until 1912, have entered the Navy, may it not be that the 
cause is to be found in a policy that holds out the bright prospects of 
education and advancement? If sensitive feelings are bela hurt by 
simple recognition of plain democratic principles, it is a matter for 
their shame, not mine, 

“ Of course there is a shortage of officers, but it must be remembered 
that it takes 10 years to educate and train an officer. I secured a 
six years’ extension of the law permitting each Congressman to appoint 
2 midshipmen to Annapolis, and followed that up with the law that 
raised the number to 3, which will mean an increase of 531 ap- 
polniees, Aside frem this, I have gained the right to appoint 15 each 
vear from the ranks of enlisted men, with the understanding, to be sure, 
that they pass the usual examinations. Last year 8 of the 15 went in 
as the result of the ship schools. 

THE NEW NAVY PROGRAM, 

‘If the Navy itself is not as large as the experts recommend, it should 
be borne in mind that navies are not built in a day. For the first time 
in history I have caused the reports of the General Board to be made 
public, and any citizen may see for himself the Navy’s growth from year 
to year. From 1902 to 1912 the recommendations of the General Board 
with Admiral Dewey at its head, were disregarded steadily, and it was 
as a consequence of this continued disregard that Germany passed us 
= © naam power in 1909, several years before I became Secretary of 
the Navy 

“Throughout those years the General Board urged a program of 
continuous building tather than a slipshod, annual affair, and had 
their advice been heeded there would have been no excuse for the 
hysterical activities of to-day. Of the 34 dreadnaughts recommended 
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The armor-plate monopoly hates him because he made them | 
lop off $1,110,084 that was headed for its pockets and has caused a | 
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15 were authorized: 40 crnisers were recommended 


and 5 were } tt 

I found the Navy without a single seagoing hee and jus! fur 
aviators; one mine-laying ship, am inadequate and outworn syster oe 
wireless, and on every hand a variety of lacks, a 
“I say this in no spirit of criticism. With the world at war to-da 
we are bending a new and more enthusiastic eye upon our Navy “while 
in years gone by peace seemed such a permanence that every Navy 
increase was attended by outcry. 1 mention it merely to show “that 
this administration has been called upon to face tremendous naval 
problems and tremendous naval tasks. ; say 
“An appropriation of $1,000,000 has already been made for avia- 


tion, we have 15 machines on hand, 15 are being 
aviators are in the service, and the Pensacola school 
new batches as fast as the courses can be completed. 

“Three new seagoing submarines, of the latest and largest mode} 
have been authorized. A separate submarine flotilla has been orcan. 
ized, and assigned to the command of a rear admiral, and the e<tab- 
lishment of submarine shore bases has changed the absurd concition 
that necessitated 1,928 men on 14 ships to care for 29 submarines 
earrying 831 men. 

“We have had to design antiaircraft guns and manufacture th 
and the same course has had to be followed with nets and mines and 
entanglements. Radio has been installed on every submarine and 75 
ships, and three new shore stations have been added to our chain: 
now have three mine-laying ships, with more in view, and until con 
struction can catch up I have equipped a fleet of seagoing tugs and 
flect of torpedo boats with mine-sweeping equipment. 

“We have 31 mines to-day for every mine possessed two years avo: 
the supply of torpedoes has been more than doubled, and manufactir: 
continues steadily; and my adoption of a_ continuous building prograin 
for the next five years, if authorized by Congress, will give the United 
States a strong, well-balanced Navy. 

“It is true enough that gunnery efficiency had decreased, but und. 
date of October, 1915, Admiral Fletcher made the cheering report that 
the scores made at long-range practice were the highest ever made in 
the open sea. Ninety per cent of the shots, at longest range, would 
have hit an enemy ship. Yet in spite of this report that upholds th 
best traditions of the American Navy the report persists that our men 
are less than eager, less than able. 

“T can understand the spirit of honest criticism, but I can not und 
stand the vileness that revels in the slime of a base un-American de- 
traction. In order to enlist the best thought of the Nation in science 
and invention, I asked Thomas A. Edison to serve as the head of an 
advisory board cemposed of two representatives from each of the 11 
great engineering and scientific societies of the United States. (i 
many, France and England place major reliance upon such boards ani 
provide great laboratories for their use. Mr. Edison and his assocint: 
serve without salary, paying their own expenses, yet even this dey 
tion has net been able to protect them against slander. It has beon 
charged in open print that Mr. Edison and his associates have no highe: 
motive than a mean hope of selling something to the Government. 

“It has peen said repeatedly that 1 made an order for officers 11 
men to mess together, and that I gave up the idea only when informe! 
that black men and white might be brought together at the same ta 
There was never a more infamous falsehood. No such order was 
snade or contemplated. Some snapshots were being taken on by 
ship, and as I had left my hat below, an officer loaned me his ca; 
made some laughing remark about its shape, and this has been twis! 
into personal derision of the naval uniform. Once I spoke at a ) 
Men’s Christian Association meeting of the men, and at its close | \ 
asked to have my picture taken with two of the youngsters. It is 1) 
picture that has since been used to show wy passion for posing 
friend of the bluejacket. 


NO LIB TOO MALICIOUS, 


“Tt is asserted that I have deprived the kin of an enlisted man « ‘ 
the customary death gratuity should he lose his life while on lib F 
The law on this subject was passed in 1912, and states specifical!y : 
the only cause for ee we shali be when death is div to 
the misconduct of the deceased. We bought 8 searchlights from Ee 
German inventor and tendered him a second order for 12 more a 4 
$3,960 apiece, as set down in his bid. The manufacturers did not « 5; 
sire the contract, requesting a new award at $5,200 apiece, but I 
awarded the contract to the inventor, who, by reason of getting ir, 
will be paid $25,000 under his contract with the manufacturers, ‘Shi 
transaction constitutes the base of the charge that the United Stat 
Navy robbed a stranger and took advantage of him. Nothing seems t 
be too low, teo mean, or too vicious to be said; and the attacks do not 
stop at me, but soil Nation, Navy, and officials. 

*I do not care about these pettinesses as far as I personally am con 
cerned, but I do resent the extension of this enmity to others. The 
people are asked to believe, for instance, that 1 appointed some in 
efficient underling to be Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. Victor 
Blue, the man attacked by inference, has his name in the Naval Register 
with the notation ‘advanced for extraordinary heroism during the War 
with Spain.’ His daring expeditions to locate the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago, however, were no less brilliant than his action in penetrating 
the Spanish gunboat blockade in an armed ship’s boat, meeting Gen. 

Gomez, and then capturing two Spanish patrol sloops as he ran out of 
the harbor. Ile has filled every office on a modern man-of-war, served 
on Admiral Kempff’s staff during the Philippine insurrection, and was 
a member of the first relief expedition which marched from the sea to 


constructed, 


‘ 18 
is turpil 


Wt 


em 


Tientsin. After that he was chief of staff of the Pacific Fleet, was i} 
appointed by Secretary Meyer to the General Board, and it was there c 
I found him. i 

“The same malice has attempted to discredit the splendid men Ss 
gathered about me as heads of the various bureaus. Rear Admiral 4 
Griffin, Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering; Rear Admiral Fr 


Strauss, of the Bureau of Ordnance; David Watson Taylor, of the a 
Bureau of Construction and Repair; and Rear Admiral Benson, Chief Bf 
of the Burean of Naval Operations, were chosen for their preeminent S 
— and their records should constitute an answer to base insinua- ? 
tion. 


NO ONE HAS BEEN MUZZLED. 


“When I came into office I found a system of aides, each one stand- 
ing as a buffer between the Secretary and his bureaus, a plan that re- 
sulted in delay, confusion, red tape, and a tremendous amount of corre- 
spondence carried on between men in adjoining rooms. This system 
had been refused sanction by Congress time and again. . 

“TIT ended the system, because it had no legal status, and because I 
desired direct contact with my bureaus, No doubt this aroused per- 
sonal resentment, and likely enough the irritation has been fanned by 
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my insistent recObmméndations to Congress that promotion by seniority 
be discarded in favor of promotion by merit. 

“J bave been criticized also for refusing to permit naval officers to | 
deliver public addresses and otherwise seek to influence legislation. 
rhis has been the unbroken policy of the Navy from time immemorial, | 
and President Roosevelt, in 1902, and President Taft, in 1909, reen- 
forced the rule by executive orders that established dismissal as a 
penalty for violation But even while I did not make this regulation } 
I gave it the usual enforcement. Congress has called before it many 
oficers of the Navy regarded as authorities, and the testimony of these 
ventlemen has been available to the press, and, to supplement publicity, 
| have made public the reports of the General Board. No one has been 
muzzled; simply the law has been enforced that forbids officers from 

inning about the country for purposes of propaganda, a practi in 
which 99 per cent had no desire to indulge, 

“The people of the United States have never had cause to be 
ashamed of their Navy, and never more than to-day has there been 
ause for pride. ‘Testifying before the House committee the other day, 
capt. J. S. McKean said that we had made more progress in the last 
two years than in any previous five-year period, and that he had never 
known a time when everybody in the service was working as bard 
with their heads and hands, i 

“Two Hospital Corps training schools have been established; the 
Naval Pay Officers’ School has been reopened; likewise the Fuel Oil | 
School, where firemen, oilers, and water tenders are prepared for serv- 
ice on board the oil-burning vessels of the Navy. On every hand, in 
every department of the Navy, there is a generous enthusiasm that is 
finding effective expression in efficient and devoted service, and I say | 
to you, and I say to the people of the United States, that even while 
we are urging the expenditure of $500,000,000 in construction during 
the next five years, the Navy to-day is a finer, better balanced, and more 
effective first arm of defense than ever before in its history.” 


ONE MORB CAUSB OF HATE, 


There is another matter that may be mentioned in explanation of the } 
campaign of hate that is being waged against Josephus Daniels. In | 
alliance with Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, he is urging upon Con- | 
gress a plan to build ships for commercial purposes, so constructed and 
manned as to constitute auxiliary craft for the Navy in time of war. 
During the War with Spain the United States paid out over $21,000,000 | 
for auxiliary craft, and had to sell them afterwards at an 80 per cent | 
loss. The Daniels-McAdoo plan contemplates the formation of a private | 
company, With the Government holding 51 per cent of the stock, or all | 
of it if necessary, and the leasing of the ships for commercial purposes, | 
or else Government operation of them. A twofold benefit would be se- | 
cured by the commencement of a merchant marine and the provision ! 
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| of the Navy with the auxiliary craft t are olute { ; 
} in time of war. 

Taken from his entrance into offlce, ed from every angle nd 
jected to every scrutiny, Joseph 1) els shows Digger than ~ 
retary of the Navy in past years Het t been { 

| stamp for the use of any N: le oO ¢ has key iv 
hands out of the people’s money. W! he } \ 1 trad it 

| has been in the interests of common sense and g AT : 

| fought for justice, and he has ven the United St \ i 
the high promise of a greater 

It is not our naval preparedn that 
esty, sincerity, keen intelligence, splendid vision i 
age that have enabled Josephus Daniels to smash ‘ 
and rapacity. 

Burnett Immigration Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
Y ‘ ‘ { ’ ‘ ’ 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
» 
Ix rune Hovust or Represenrarives, 
Iriday, April 14, 1916. 
Mr. SEEGEL. Myr. Speaker, the city of New York has within 


its borders 5,047,221 residents, whieh is at least one-twentieth 
of the entire population of the United States. It is as law- 
abiding a community as can be found in this country. In my 
speech in opposition to the Burnett immigration bill 1 discussed 
this matter at length, and gave the figures of the nuniber of 
arrests for each of our large cities. 

I point with pride to the statistics of the manufactures of 
Greater New York, and insert the following from the World, 
1916, Almanac: 


Manufactures of Greater New York. 

















The Census Office in October, 1911, published the following tabular statement, giving aggregates regarding manufactures in Greater New York 09 i 
ee ee 6 ee —_—— 
Boroughs of Manhattan and 1 ; : 
| The Bronx. Borough of Brookly Total, Greater New \ 
| 1909 1904 1909 1904 1999 j 

Pe I ion wu cw cdda tesa cides cvecescdecssecdcsesdeveaes 19, 769 | 15,975 5,218 | 4,182 , 938 R39 
CE Eee an ci spus wavecetcctipdadsccucccsvestesnecnsseusene $822,726,000 | $620,526, 000 $362,337,000 | $313, 452,000 | $1,364,353,000 | $1,042, 946,000 
ee. ebb acccnsgidsnbdsecedtakoeneses $725, 456,000 | $507,030, 000 $235,132,000}  $230,809,000 | $1,092, 155,000 1 000 
NN ON ace crake easekasessemeednan ‘ $332, 438,000 | $238,839, 000 | $89, 474,000 $68. 056.000 $445, 772. 000 391. 156.000 
I sd ac adc cUy vn iccues ees edu deWustsuccensodes $206, 789,000 | $160,648, 000 | Sit 5, 000 $38,470,000 | $266,034, 000 $20) 5. OOO 
Value of products..........-. peel eae ebnute NG dines na ekeNs oS casewesecees $1, 431,089,000 | $1,043, 252,000 | $417, 223,000 $373, 463,000 | $2,029, 693,000 | $1,526, 523,000 
Value added by manufacture (products, less cost of materials)......... $705, 633,000 | $536, 222,000 $182, 091,000 $142,654,000 | $937,538,000 $708. 49 0 
Employees: 

Number of salaried officials and clerks. .........--..--+-2++eseeeee+- | 77,849 51,716 | 15, 844 | 9, 932 97, 453 3 ARG 

Average number wage earners employed during the year.........- 399, 792 | 339, 221 | 123, 883 | 104,99 554, 002 164.716 

' ! | 
1 Including also the Boroughs of Queens and Richmond. 
Only establishments conducted under the factory system were included in the census. Those distinguished as neighborhood, hand, and building industris ! small 
establishments having an annual product of iess than $500 were excluded. 
In 1915 New York City spent $7.31 per capita for educational | whole Nation that we should discuss here in as broad a spirit 


matters; $3.08 per capita for health and sanitation; for pro- | 
tection of life and property, per capita $5.40; for charitable 
purposes, per capita $1.65; and for science and art, for each 
person, 58 cents. 

This demonstrates beyond further discussion that New York 
City is doing its duty in every line of endeavor. 

Within its confines is the New York Navy Yard, which was 
established in 1801, It is the largest naval station the country 
possesses, 

It is there that we have our largest dry docks. Yet, I regret 
to say, I have heard many of the gentlemen here, representing 
country constituencies, constantly reproaching the people of New 
York City because of the demand urged here that in the interest 
of preparedness, as well as commercial supremacy, the East 
River be deepened near the navy yard so that our warships may 
be able to enter the navy yard at all times. This bill gives to 
the State of New York as follows: New York Harbor, $2,356,000, 
und for the upper Hudson River, $1,250,000, 

If the line of argument advanced here was to be followed to 
its logical conclusion, then the State of New York, with one- 
tenth of the whole population of the Nation, should receive a 
similar proportion of the whole appropriation, which in this case 
would be at least $4,000,000. 

The Representatives in this House from New York never raise 
the question of sectionalism in discussing legislation. To them 
every part of this Republic is just as important and on the same 
basis as all the other constituent parts. It is the welfare of the 


man can. 
It has been said on the floor of the House that there is politic 
in making an appropriation this year for the East River proj 


Pct. 
Then every Democrat and every Republican from the city of 
New York in this House has played the game of politi: in 
behalf of the best interests of the whole country and of the city 
of New York. We believed, and we still believe, that the appro- 
priation for this project is more urgent and more necessary than 
the numerous small projects which have heretofore been « 


menced and which are more costly than economical man 
would have made them. 

Every time either the State or city of New York asks an ; 
priation for some important project the expense of 
should fairly, justly, and rightfully be borne by the National 
zovernment, we are told that the State or city of New Yor! 
the case happens to be, is rich and should be able to raise it 
own money by taxes or otherwise and thus make the 1 
and essential improvement. 

The residents of the State and city of New York are contri 
ing their just share toward the vast sums being expended 
the running expenses of the large governmental machinery Li 
tained here. It can not, however, be said that in return eit] 
the city or State of New York is receiving its proportionate 
of the benefits. 

Were the Treasury of the United States in normal condition I 
would urge the erection in the southern district of New You 
of a building devoted wholly to the Department of Justic: S 


ati 


equires 
i 
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eral parts of the United States district courts are now holding 
sessions in the old post-office building and several other parts 
have their court rooms in the Woolworth Building. That such 
an arrangement does not serve the best interests of the Govern- 
meut and of litigants requires no affirmative argument. It 
would: seem that at the city of New York, where strangers come 
from all over the world, that men would not question the advisa- 
bility or importance of having a United States courthouse there 
commensurate with the dignity of a great Government like ours. 
The lack of proper facilities for naturalization results in fewer 
aliens becoming citizens. Were there more court rooms, more 
judges could be present and attend to the large and growing 
number of cases arising in New York. The necessity for such 


a new building has been repeatedly stated by former and present | 


United States judges, yet some men who do not know conditions 


v2 . | 
will say that New York should put up such a United States court- | 


house at its own expense. 

Mr. Speaker, L shall look forward to the day in the near future 
when Congress will appropriate the money for a courthouse in 
Manhattan Borough and recognize the fact that the. prosperity 
of the entire country is the foremost thought of every American 
citizen regardless of which State in the Union he calls his home. 





The Mississippi River. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Lr. ©. DYE, 


MISSOURI, 


ao. 


In toe Hovse or RepresenTAtives, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the Mississippi is our greatest 
river. It is our “ Father of Waters.” This river and its treat- 


ment by the Government 
more peome, 


is of vast concern to 30,000,000 and 
We of the Mississippi Valley are interested in 
this river for two special reasons—for transporting commerce 

nd building its levees so as to protect the land from overflows. 

The money provided for in this bill for the Mississippi River 
tuneunts to over $8,000,000. It is needed and is necessary for 
the protection of the people who live in the Mississippi Valley. 
‘This river has been, and will continue to be, a source of great 
concern, The Government has expended in the past probably 
§150,000,000 for the same purposes for which this $8,000,000 is 
provided. I heartily approve of this provision in the present 
bill and urge that this money be appropriated for the Missis- 
sippi work because of its absolute necessity. This annual 
appropriation will have to continue until Congress approves of 
2 project that means the taking hold of and handling of this 
great Mississippi River question. I have urged for several years; 
in and out of Congress, that the engineers of the United States 
Army, With the assistance of the best engineers in the civil life, 
come to an agreement as to the best plan for building the levees 
so us to put an end to these periodical overflows. That is what 
ought to be done, and then we would know that in time this 
work would be completed. This would give stability to the con- 
sideration and cause the farmers to take an interest in making 
the swamp and overflowed land of the Mississippi Valley habit- 
itbhie and fit for cultivation. I have introduced bills to carry this 
scheme into effect. I hope that it will come abeut at an early 
date, Its enactment into a law means eventually the saving 
to this country of more than $100,000,000. In addition to that, 
it will be worth several hundred millions of dollars to the people 
who live in the Mississippi Valley. A greater disaster than 
heretofore known threatens our people and their resources in the 
floods of the Mississippi. Lives and much property have already 
been destroyed by the overflows, and much danger still exists. 
The great and beautiful city of New Orleans Is in possible dan- 
ger of destruction from the weters of the Mississippi. Other 
towns, Villages, and cities along the Mississippi either have been 
destroyed, damaged, or are in dire danger thereof, This is not 
the first time that your attention has been called to the great 
destruction rendered by the floods and overflows of the great 
Mississippi River. We go about appropriating money in piece- 
meal to repair the levees and to restore them as they were before 
the flood; we appropriate money to assist those who have been 
mide homeless and to relieve the suffering. Having done that, 
we go on and apparently forget that the time will come when 
there will be a recurrence of the floods and overflows. Why not 
provide the money and the means to build and complete the 
levee system of the Mississippi so that they will withstand 


| 





| floods similar to those of the past? 








It can be done. We all 
know that. Why not proceed? I beg the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee to take up this matter at onee and bring us «a bill to 
authorize it. 

Those who specially attack this provision for the Mississippi 
River give as a reason that there is no commerce upon the 
river. They urge that this river has lost over 90 per cent of 
its commerce during the past 40 years. They urge that from 


| this standpoint there is no justification for more than nominal 


expenditures. This charge, made by the opponents of this 
item for the Mississippi River, is in the main well founded. 
There is practically no commerce upon the Mississippi River 
to-day. This is regrettable, and the fault lies very largely with 
the people of the cities and towns located upon the banks of 
the Mississippi. Years ago this river was one of the greatest P 
highways of commerce. It must be and will be again. ; 

St. Louis, the city I have the honor in part to represent 
here, has started in the right way to restore this commerce . 
by building docks and river terminals. These are now under ; 
way, and will soon be ready for use. The business will follow 
and our commerce will then go to the Far East by water. 
New Orleans has done great work along this line of building 
docks and terminals. With commerce restored upon the Mis 
sissippi the people will gladly vote the money to make the 
levees safe. Then comes the great prosperity of the Mississippi 
Valley and its 30,000,000 and more people. There is no longe: 
any doubt as to the feasibility that the levees ean be raise: 
and the swamp land reclaimed. This has been tried in many 
other places with success, and the cost of doing this work 
would be very small when we compare it with the results that 
would be realized. There are now some 77,000,000 acres of 
swamp and overflowed land in the Mississippi Valley which can 
be drained and made suitable for cultivation. The total cost, 
I have determined from careful calculation, would be about 
$15 per acre. 

The present value of these lands runs from $2 to $20 per acre 
When they have been drained and made suitable for permanent 
cultivation the value will be anywhere from $60 to $100 per acre 
and in many instances it could be sold as high as $400 per acre, 
Consider these figures as an evidence of the importance of the 
project. These 77,000,000 acres, after drainage, with an averac 
value of $60 per acre, would have a total value of $4,620,000,000. 
The present value of this land is only about $8 per acre, whic! 
amounts to $616,000,000, 

The cost of draining this land, at $15 per acre, would amouti! 
to $1,155,000,000. The value of the land, plus the cost of drain- 
ing, would be $1,771,000,000. The amount therefore that the 
land would increase in value by reason of drainage would 
amount to $2,849,000,000. This land would also provide homes 
for 1,925,000 families, and thus result in a real and substanti:! 
reduction in the cost of living by increasing production. Vex 
tables and provisions for the home and table could be raised « 
this rich and fertile land in the greatest abundance. 

Mr. Speaker, let us do something for our own people and our 
own country. Reclaim this vast area of land in the Mississippi 
Valley. This land would be most suitable for agriculture, anc 
rich and fertile. It would alse increase in taxable value, and 
the getting rid of these swamp lands would tend to the health 
of the Nation; it would banish mosquitoes and malaria from 
this section of the country; it would aid in the construction of 
good roads and in many ways be of great benefit. We should 
not centinue appropriating without some definite plan fixed and 
agreed upon, but we sheuld get down to the real proposition at 
once, which is the raising of the levees, the deepening of the 
channel, and the reclaiming of this swamp and overflow land. 
The people of the city of St. Louis are anxious to see this brought 
about at the earliest practicable date. We of that city recoxz- 
nize that this will be the means of opening up new avenues of 
trade and commerce for our products, which we so abundantly 
manufacture, and of which we are capable of supplying the 
needs of the 30,000,000 of people in our trade territory. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of nothing that this Congress could do 
which would be of greater interest to my city than the enact- 
ment of a law that would mean the reclaiming of these swamps 
and overflowed: lands of the Mississippi Valley. As stated, we 
need markets for our goods. 

When we have additional markets we can increase our manu- 
factured products. That will give udditional employment to 
many men and women in the factories in our city and also 
provide markets for goods raised by the farmers, a greatly 
increased quantity of which we would need for our increased 
population and also for manufacturing purposes in the factories 
and mills. 3 

Another great advantage, Mr. Speaker, that would «accrue 
to the people of my city by the carrying out of this project 
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would be to greatly assist in restoring commerce from St. Louis | 


to New Orleans. In other words, we could load our manufac- 


tured products at St. Louis in ships, send the goods on down | 


the Mississippi to New Orleans, thence on through the Panama 
Canal, and deliver them to the western coast of North and 
South America and the Far East at a greatly reduced expense 
to our manufacturers, and which will enable them to sell at a 
less price than now and thus meet competition from 
countries. 

St. Louis and Missouri would benefit ¢ 
shorter royte for its products. 


foreign 


reatly by reasen of this | 
St. Louis is to-day exporting | 


more than $50,000,000 worth of goods annually to South Ameri- | 


St. Louis, by reason of the Panama Canal, is 
coast of South America than any other 


ean countries. 
nearer the western 
uiminuracturing city. 


The export trade of St. Louis will greatly | 


inerease, and, as its manufacturing industries enlarge and its | 


product becomes greater, so will the great agricultural sections 
of the Mississippi Valley feel this impulse, and greater pros- 
perity come to it also. 


— 


Abraham Lineoltn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In rue House or RepreseNnratives, 
Wednesday, April 12, 1916. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in a log cabin on the banks of 
the Sangamon River, a small stream emptying into the Illinois 
River, there lived about 83 years ago a long, lank, homely, sad- 
eyed rail splitter, unknown save only to his parents and a few 
scattering neighbors, who, like himself, were eking out by the 
hardest kind of labor a mere existence in a then wild and un- 
promising section of this the home of the free and the land of 
the brave. He was not employed by the hour, day, week, month, 
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of quaint characters, who came 


tion to the witty and wi 


in crowds to listen with admira 





ise sayings of their foremost fellow citizen. 
The official duties of this governmental dignitary were not ar- 
| duous——in fact, it is said he carried the mail in his hat, and 
when transporting even his heaviest mail way there is 
ample room for a head destined in the near future to sh 
intelligence enough to rule with matchless spk i . 
the greatest Nation on the face of the earth. 
Lincoln at this time had, of course, no int t m ol 
mate greatness, and it is doubtful if he h ever dreamer ¢ 
representing in an official capacity a greater number of h 
fellow citizens than were then residing in the little village over 
; Which he presided with great dignity as postmaster. The germs 
of greatness were in him, however, and were being slow! 
developed by Almighty God to fit him, when the emergency 
should come, to grapple with and master the greatest and most 
complicated national problem that has ever fallen to the lof 
of man to solve. True, he was ambitious, and wisely seeing that 
his manly character and his native wit had given to him a place 


or year, nor did he receive a daily wage as compensation for | 


his labor. He worked from sunup to sundown, and when he 
had piled up 400 rails he received from a poor widow in ex- 
change therefor enough homespun cloth to make him or his 
father a pair of trousers. 

He was a Kentuckian by birth, and moved, when a young man, 
with a worthless father, a carpenter by trade, to the State of 
Indiana, and after sojourning there for a short time came on 
to Illinois, where they built a log cabin on a bluff near the 
River Sangamon, when the young man soon became famous, 
not only as the champion rail splitter of his county, but also for 
his ability to dispatch hogs with lightninglike rapidity, and for 
which service he received the munificent sum of 30 cents per day. 

His rail-splitting and hog-killing proclivities did not constitute 
all of the qualifications which this young man possessed and 
which made him the envy of his many rural competitors. He 
could run faster, jump farther, strike harder, and could throw 
down With great ease any man bold enough to question his 
physical superiority; and, although at this time his mental 
strength did not Keep pace with his physical greatness, he could 
read, write, and cipher, and, above all, he could be relied upon 
and was absolutely honest, a characteristic which, like the 
rugged mountain peak, rises majestically above the clouds. 

Young I.incoln gave up the rail-splitting industry to engage 
in the grocery business; but having an inborn dislike for busi- 
hess precision and indoor confinement, he speedily abandoned 


of political prominence his fellow 
perfeetly natural that he should seek still higher ascendancy in 
the political firmament, and having natural inclination to orate 
he became a candidate for the St ISS2 


am 


HmMonge townsmen, if was 


ate legislature in and took 


the stump. It is written down that his speeches were calcu 
lated more to amuse than edify, but with a persistency char- 
acteristic of all western men of ambition, and remembering the 


precept that “ Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise,” 
he sailed in and told his rustic hearers all about the affairs of 
government and a lot more. The following was his maiden 
speech as a candidate for the legislature: 

Fellow citizens, I am humble Abraham Lincoln. My polities are 
short and sweet, like the old woman’s dance. I am in fave ofa 
national bank, of internal improvements, and a high protective tariff 
These are my sentiment If elected, 1 shall be thankful; if not, it 
will be all the same. 

He was defeated, but having taken on considerable knowledge 
by his experience and the persistent reading of books, he did 
not complain or cuss his suecessful competitor for this high 
oftice, but like a good American citizen he went to work and 
bided his time. Again he tried the grocery business, and again 


he failed. Somehow he seemed to be unfitted for the business of 
selling the products of the soil. Vossibly the alluring smile of 
his customers when they saw the scales tip in their favor had 


something to do with it. Anyhow he failed. Anybody else, 
| easily discouraged, would have, after so many adversities, gone 
back to the rail-splitting business. Not so with Lineoln. He 


| jurisprudence. 


that avocation to engage in the more agreeable pastime of fight- | 


ing Indians, He had himself elected captain of a military com- 
pany in 18382, and proceeded to put his company in condition to 
end the Black Hawk War forthwith; and although it is not 
recorded that he ever saw an Indian during that engagement, it 
is a matter of record that his failure to meet the enemy was no 
fault of his. 

Having political ambition and being popular with his neigh- 
bors, who for the most part were a sorry lot of very poor people, 
he, in 1833, by such methods as are perfectly familiar to those 
who are in politics, and in the same way now employed—we 
have not improved much upon Lincoln’s manner of doing poli- 
tics—ingratiated himself into the good graces of his Congress- 
man and was appointed postmaster, in which position he fa- 
miliarized himself with current happenings by reading to his 
patrons newspapers, postal cards, and other publications which 
came into his official hands for distribution and delivery. His 
cffice, as can well be imagined, was a meeting place for all sorts 


took to the study of the law, and by so doing he hoped to add 
to his political suceess, and at the same time to fit himself so 
as to render competent legal services to some unfortunate fellow 
man after he should have the intricacies of human 
His great aim in life was to help his brother 


mustered 


man, and to do this he was ever ready to give up his life. While 
studying law it became necessary to keep body and soul to- 
gether; he became an assistant surveyor, and by hard study 


equipped himself to perform the services of such an employee in 
six weeks. About this time the sun began to shine through the 
dark clouds of despair which had hung over him, and Lincoln 


grew more optimistic—he never was a pessimist, but always 
seemed sad. He purchased a decent suit of clothes, the first he 
had ever had, made the acquaintance of prominent men, and 
profited by their acquaintance. 

In 1834 the people of the State of Illinois elected a new Ik 
lature, and Lincoln was one of the successful candidates. ‘The 
State capital was then located at Vandalia, and Lincoln wa 
prominent in having enacted into law a bill removing it to 


Springfield. Aside from this bit of wise legislation nothil 
done in which he played a prominent part calculated to creat 


an impression that he was soon to become in fame second only 


to Washington, but in the succeeding legislature, to which he 
also was elected, he and his colleague, Daniel Stone, the two 
members from Sangamon County, introduced the famous resolu- 
tion declaring that the institution of slavery “ was founded on 
both injustice and bad policy.” 

In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to the bar and moved to Spring- 
field, a village of some 1,500 peopie. In 1838, at the age of 29 
he was again elected to the legislature, where he continued 
assiduously, by wise legislation, to better the condition of the 
people. He found time to carry on the practice of law ane s 
reputed to be a good lawyer, although his services : ch, 
being respectable, was not great. 

Lincoln was a born politician. His heart was in the rk, 
and it was in this prolific field that his great achievements were 


accomplished. He did not like the technicalities of the law, bu 
rather preferred to make political speeches, in which particul: 
occupation his genius shone with gre 


at brillianney 










































































tn 1840, during the Harrison presidential cargpaign, Lincoln 
stumped the State in behalf of the Whig cause, and it was dur- 
ing this canvass that he came in contact with the great scholar 
and political debater, Stephen A. Douglas. 

{n 1843 Mr. Lincoln was defeated for Congress, to which high 
position he had long aspired. He was more suceessful in 1846, 
howcver, when he received a majority of the votes cast in the 
congressional contest and was elected to a seat in the National 
House of Representatives. As a Congressman Lincoln’s record 
wis but fair. He made some three or four speeches, devoted 
more to wit and humor than sound reasoning, although ques- 
tions of great moment were during those days demanding the 
attention of leading statesmen. 

Many biographers have given too much time and attention to 
Lincoln's domestic life, which was all but pleasant, as is well 
known to everybody. It is the public services of great men 
rather than their private affairs that receive and merit the at- 
tention of the public, and this incomparable man’s public life is 
so filled with brilliant achievements that to deviate therefrom 
would avail nothing intellectual and would be doing that which, 
to say the least, would be unwise. 

As I have said before, Lincoln’s ability as a lawyer did not 
shine with any particular brilliancy. He did not become famous 
through his practice of the law, as a State representative, or as 
a Congressman. Neither could he compare in eloquence with 
Douglas, Clay, Webster, or Calhoun as a public speaker. It 
wis his matchless moral character, the prominent part he 
played in a great cause, and his marvelous leadership that will 
enuse his name to be honored and revered throughout the ages. 

Hlis great political career really began in 1854, notwithstand- 
ing he had served twe years in Congress, 1847-1849. 

It was the attempt of southern statesmen to compel Congress 
to extend stavery in the Territories that aroused the great in- 
dignation of Lincoln and which, indirectly, made him the leader 
of the opposition to the movement to establish slavery in terri- 
tery belonging to the United States, an institution declared by 
him to be “ founded on both injustice and bad policy.” 

Hicury Clay’s great compromise bill succeeded in quieting for 


a time the bitterness that was engendered by this inhuman 
attempt. It was but the calm that precedes a storm, how- 
ever, and was short lived. An attempt to pass the fugitive- 


slave law was regarded as a national outrage by northern men, 
sunt the protest that was registered when man hunters seized 
trembling fugitives and took them back to a life infinitely 
than death was of a nature to cause public men to 
tremble. The whole North became alive with righteous indig- 
nation at this burbarous and unspeakable act of inhumanity. 
Newspapers protested, orators thundered, excitement exceeded 
all bounds. More fuel to the flames was added about this time 
by Stephen A, Douglas, a United States Senator from the State 
of Minois, by the introduction of his famous Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, the purpose of which was to open up the vast territory of 
Kansas und Nebraska to the introduction of slavery, providing 
that the people of these Territories should so favor. The South 
needed this territory, and Douglas, who had presidential aspi- 
rations, was playing into their hands. 

The attempé to put the bill on the statute book opened the 
eyes even of some Democratic leaders of the North and a 
united outcry of protestation from the press, the platform, and 
the pulpit was raised in one great scream of wrath, which no 
deubt could be distinctly heard south of Mason and Dixon’s 
lite 
it will not be necessary for me to recount the many crimes 
numitted in the Territery of Kansas by armed ruflians from 
Missouri, who elected by fraud a legislature favorable to slav- 
ery in that Territory. Nor will it be necessary for me to dis- 
cuss the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case. 
You are all familiar with these matters, Suffice it to say that 
these triumphs were exceedingly pleasing to the southern cause, 
and that the question now was, Shall slavery advzace into new 
territory? The North said “no,” the South said “ yes.’ 

\t this stage of the contest Linceln came upon the scene and 
his career as a national character begun. He crossed swords 
with Douglas, reputed to be the most powerful advocate of 
Democratic principles in the North. They were both candidates 
for the United States Senate—Lincoln the Republican candidate 
Douglas the Democratic nominee. The debates which took 
place between these two giants became werld famous. Lincoln, 
filled with indignation at the wrongs that had been perpetrated 
upon humanity, seemed to be inspired as he combated the argu- 
mit of the trained political debater Douglas. His battle 
ery was, “ The Government can not endure half slave and half 
free,’ and that “a house divided against itself could net stand.” 
He did not go beyond the constitutional limits, however, but 
: itted that the South had a right to a fugitive-slave law, but 


worse 


nts 
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he never missed an opportunity to let it be known that hy 
despised the institution of slavery. His speeches during thi: 
contest attracted such universal attention that he was invite 
to speak in Eastern States, which he did in such splendid sty): 
as to add increased glory to his fame as an orator. 
Following his contest with Douglas, which attracted so much 
attention throughout the civilized world, the people of the Nort! 
demanded the nomination of Lincoln as President. The Repu!) 
lican Party heeded the call, and in 1860 made him its standar 


bearer.. After the election, which waged furiously in all se 
tions of the country, Linceln was elected. The North | 


triumphed over the South. Cannons roared, bells were run 

brave men cried with joy, and the prayers of the oppressc:| 
ascended to high heaven. Great was the victory and great w: 

Lincoln. 

The South immediately set up the cry that the election wuss 
a “sectional and minority election,” and between election d:\ 
and the date when Lincoln was to be sworn into office sever:! 
of the Southern States seceded from the Union and set up 
government of their own at Montgomery, Ala. - They sei 
Federal forts, arsenals, customhouses, post offices, and ey 
thing else they could appropriate which would aid them in 
war which was sure to follow. 

On the 4th of March, 186i, Abraham Lincoln was inau 
rated President of the United States. How I should love 
have seen that ceremony and listened to the words of wisi 
as they fell from his lips during his inaugural address. Whit 
a privilege it must have been to look into his sad and pensi) 
face as he counseled his countrymen to remain cool during | 
pending crisis. His whole address was summed up in two si) 
paragraphs: 

The power confided in me will be used to hold, occupy, and pos 
the property and places belonging to the Government and to coll 
the duties and imports, but beyond what may be necessary for th 
ebjects there will be no invusion, no use of force, among the pe 
anywhere. 


in yout hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in mi: 
is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will not 


us 


you. You can have no conflict without being yourself aggressors. 
The South became the aggressors and inevitable war fo! 
lowed. The trials and tribulations of the great Lincoln wer 


many during these dark and uneertain days; but out of 
tribulations came patience, and out of patience came expe: 
ence, and out of experience came hope, according to the Sc: 
tures. His love for man seemed to grow in the very face ot 
fiercest war that has ever been waged. A war between fatli 
and son, brother and brother—a _ horrible, unthinkable w: 
Lincoln well knew, however, that the end justified the me:nn 
and realized that out of the awful slaughter of men and Joss 
of treasure would come a reunited country and lasting pea 
and, far more important than either reunion or peace, he kne 
that the shackles which bound in servitude a race of peop! 
would fall from bruised limbs and 4,000,000 souls would mar 
erect into the bright sunlight of sweet freedom. Thank Gi 
the great emancipator lived long enough to witness this, his 
crowning achievement. 

Some writers hold that Lincoln’s death was timely, in thu 
it prevented a possible political error during the reconstructi 
period, which might have sullied in some degree his illustrio 
services. I do not believe it, and I am sorry he did not live t 
know that even the most radical of southern sympathizers no 
rejoice in the delivery from bondage of a race of human beings 
into the glorious realm of liberty; and I am persuaded that hi 
the fatal bullet never been fired from the pistol of the assassin 
Bvoth, no public act of his, had he lived to this good day, woul: 
have resulted in anything but good to his fellow man. His great 
foresight and his inborn love for justice would have preclude: 
such a result. The present universal admiration for his match 
less services frowns upon the very intimation of such a thing 
He was too great, teo sympathetic, too far-seeing, too wise, and 
too just to enter into arty arrangement whereby anything but 
the full measure of justice would result to all. 

Commemoration of the Nation’s heroes is not only proper, 
but it is wise. It fosters patriotism, without which no country 
can be great. 

Lincoln’s life was one of purest patriotism; it was devoted 
unselfishly to the promotion of the country’s good. He wis 
the friend of mankind; he believed in manhood; he wanted to 
see this a land of freedom in fact as well as in name. He 
worked to that end. Lie assumed a great burden when lx 
took the Presidency; he met the responsibilities with cours: 
and a heart full of charity, but he met them and overcame ever) 
difficulty ; he conquered the foes of free government and mz: 
this a Government of manhood suffrage. 

When this Government was formed it was the most giganti: 
experiment of the kind ever attempted by man; it was given ne 




















place in the political considerations of the world, it was thought 
to be but a passing illusion. No one believed the experiment 
would succeed; failure was freely predicted. A government 
by the people, it was said, was impossible. But Washington's 


Governmezt still lives. It has grown and prospered. It has 
become a great world power. It thrills with potent life and 
exalted hopes. The Civil War was the one test needed to 


prove the ability of the people to govern themselves, and never 
the Nation so full ef life, so filled with 


mwnrage «© 
was courage, So 
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en- | 


couraging to the friends of freedom, so menacing to the foes | 


of the Republic as when the sun of Appomattox shone upon its 
banner and revealed within its azure greund the fuil galaxy of 
its stars. 

Through the instrumentality of the martyred Lincoin and 
his patriotic followers were fought the battles for the pres- 
ervation of the Union, and we of the present day are enabled 
to live in a land where every citizen is a sovereigu and every 


map, woman, and child is free to worship God according to | 


the dictates of his own conscience; a land whose inventions 
lead the world, where the printing press and the chureh follow 
close upon the march of empire, where caste is ignored, where 
the humblest child of poverty may aspire, unrebuked, to the 
highest place in the gift of the Nation. 

It is fitting that the birthplace of this great man should be 
preserved as an evidence that lowly birth is no handicap to 
creatness. It should be preserved as an example to the youth 
ef the land and as an encouragement to emulate the life of 
Lineoln and to keep constantly before the minds of the people 
that great though Lincoln was in his maturity, that after all 
if he had not been born there could have been no such history 
as is recorded through his life, his sacrifices, and his patriotic 
achievements. 


’ 


Abraham Lincoln. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe Hovse or Represenratives. 
Saturday, April 15, 1916. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has always seemed to me 
almost a blessing that, because of the necessities of Lincoln's 
parents, so many of us could have received inspiration and en- 
couragement from a sort of neighborliness to the scenes of 
early struggles. 
bern within a mile of old Salem, where young Abraham Lincoln 
lived and worked and studied and loved. He went to central 
lilinois at the age of 21 without trade or profession, without 
money or influence, without a patron or friend, and there began 
his real career—a career not equaled in all history. There he 
began his first profitable work; there he began his political 
trend; there he began his earnest study of law and history and 


nar 
iis 


I have always been glad and proud that I was | 


statecraft and men; there he gave his first love and met his | 


first great sorrow. When the young and gracious Ann Rutledge 
was taken by death, brought on by a shadow of a former love, 
Lincoln’s great heart went out in his own sadness and loss, and 
no doubt the sweet nature of his life found its birth where, as 


he himself said, his heart was buried. But deep as was his 


grief he set out with an indomitable will to master every ob- | 


stacle, 

History has recited the progress of our immortal statesman 
and you are ail familiar with the names of his associates, 
McClernand, Stuart, Hay, Ninian and Ben Edwards, Dr. 
Jayne, Judge Logan, and others to whose talk I listened when 
a boy. I need not say that all this is the fondest memory of 
my life, and I allude to it as an illustration of the wealth of 
aspiration ever possessed by the youth of our land in the won- 
derful and mighty example given us by young Lincoln as he 
fought the battles of early manhood. In all history there is no 
parallel. to the greatness that came from such lowliness, save 
in the life of our Redeemer. No one could have had a more 
humble birth than Lincoln; no one could have had a more ob- 
scure childhood; no one could have had such early struggles of 
body, mind, and soul as did the Lincoln who afterward 
one of the most illustrious characters of all the ages. 

Every monument and temple and highway dedicated to his 
name bears witness to his nature, his character, his courage, and 
his achievements. His life path, began in such simplicity, 


become 


merged into a bravery that knew no disheartening and that 


carried him to sublime heights of glory. We do well, then, to 
continue to honor him and to keep fresh the memory of the 
various stages of his life's progress from birth to the grave. 


honest tl Yu » and sutlering 
peace and in war, Abraha n himse ind 
us the most glorious pa 1 of . bir hee 
will now, more than eve ( 1 of A i tl 
and their elders, and aI 
of Providence there has bi 
such illustration of the possi t 
;} and lowliness. With Lincoln a | 
ure, no discouragement, no giving 
All can not reach the same heights, | l 
try for the best that opportunity, diligence, 
afford. He was given to us not onl 1D ce 4 i 
tasks, not only for the results of his wondrous n 
influence that must ever come fri 
goes to make useful citizens, masterful men, and helpful « 
rades. In every element that goes toward the m« oO 
highest and best characteristics that ser n the mightiest } 
poses of life, Lincoln will ever stand out clear ai listinet, me 
only as a foremost American but as a lead { it 
Our eulogies and tributes, our men i nh 
never repay our debt to Abraham Lincoln. But tl ( i 
serve to keep first in the minds and hearts our people hi 
sweet and tender nature, his stm ‘tugged will, |! pet tent 
} and successful struggles, and the splendid exampk h and 
all of us who love to turn to his life ork and learn a devotion t 
duty and right that can well be emulated t 
The Niagara Ship Canal. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. LUTHER W MOTT. 
OF NEW YORK 
Ix tor Howse or Rerresenratrives 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916 
Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, during the present session of Co 
gress inuch has been said on the subject of preparednes hat 
kind of preparedness that involves an increased At I 
Navy, and their equipment and maintenance; and i of 
what has been said on the affirmative side I concen til 
I want to say a few words on another kind of prepared 
which may in time of war become a s muree of stret t! | 
in general to a betterment of inland-waterways tr portat 
on the Great Lakes, and in particular to one project t 
mind, is almost as great in importance as our recent ul 
and engineering achievement—-the constr 
Canal. Like the latter, this particular project invo 
a waterway around Niagara Falls, connecting Lake | f 
Lake Ontario, and opening a navigable communicat ‘ 
the two, through which shall flow annually million 
worth of freight in cargoes in lake carriers of the ‘ 
sible capacity that find shelter in the harb« t I 
This is not a new project. A survey for a canal of 
was made in 1784, and in 1798 a law was passed for th ! 
but ne action was taken afterwards to put it into effect t! 
it had been demanded by the early settlers « the W 
sirous of linking together the two more eastern Lake hich ther 
as now, were the natural pathways of commerce li 
sary to repeat here the number of tim ince tl 
efforts have been made to start the constructior 
| around Niagara Falls; it is sufficient to state that 
; is still a principal source of earnest discussion wl 
interested in Lake commerce gather. Their p 
deaf ears so far as the United States oncer 
been following a policy that penny 
| and that policy is slowly and steadil 
great commerce on the Lak« W } ‘ 
through commercial channels and tl! 
of the freight congestion in the harb 
Buffalo, with dozens of Lake ve 
to unload, and have flattered oursel: 
perity in its highest form. But suct t 
an evidence of our blindness ane 
commerce which means so ich to 
pulicy is leading us we |! iv 
a history of 100 years of co ‘rce O ( I 
Transportation is produ We ‘ 
of anything until it is in the hand 
same time transportation i cl L 
veyance from place to place, whether on land o1 
nation great and prosperous; but without easy « 


By industry and 
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can have no prosperity worthy of the name. Our easy convey- 
ance methods in this country have put the United States where 
it is to-day among the nations of the world. 
that improvement of these channels of easy conveyance which 
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| hour, to have their cargoes transshipped at Montreal and | 


means so much to production and prosperity. 
Yo start at the commencement, the Creator endowed the | 
United States along its northern frontier with a natural chain | 


of waterways, extending from Lake Superior in the west. to 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River in the east, but the 
march of historical events preserved for Canada, our northern 
neighbor, that portion of the St. Lawrence River which reaches 
to the We got the Great Lakes, or at least 
tion them, but their outlet provided by nature, 
our neighbors were permitted the equal use of the Lakes. 

Under these conditions it is but natural to have as our com- 
petitors the Canadians, and it is but natural for these competi- 
tors to seck more than their equitable share of the business of 
the Lakes. We are neighbors in peace, but competitors in busi- 
und competition is the life of trade. Too much is the 
death of trade. We have been used to boasting of our national 
prowess and commercial supremacy and to think of ourselves 
as unbeatable. We are careless in our assumptions of what we 
are and what we can do commercially and otherwise. History 
has been kind to us, as we have never faced a grave crisis in- 
volving others than ourselves, and it is but natural for a young 
und growing Nation to crow when it has never known defeat. 

Yet while we crow we are facing defeat along our northern 
frontier; a defeat ruinous to the greatest commerce that this 
country knows. Greater tonnage goes east and west over the 
Great Lakes and their connecting links than any other route 
in this country. That is what is to be ruined for the United 
States and diverted to another country unless we have pre- 
paredness and devise means for its prvutection, 

Our merchant marine has been for years almost totally 
abolished on salt water. Our flag no longer flies from the mast- 
heads of ships that frequent the great ports of the world. 
American built, owned, and operated ships have become almost 
as rare as the dodo. Other nations have stepped in and have 
taken the place we once so proudly held. We have been asleep, 
and our merchant marine was taken from us while we slept, 
and on awakening we find that alien ships under alien flags 
carry our products destined for abroad. 

Such 2 condition faces us on the Great Lakes. We must open 
our eyes and see; but more—act, and act at once. We have 
been blind and deaf as regards the Great Lakes and their com- 
inerce, We have been niggardly in what we have done to pre- 
serve the commerce which was handed to us from the start; 
that commerce which is slipping away because we act as if we 
do not eare for it. We must cease looking through the wrong 
end of the telescope at the Lakes and their business opportuni- 
ties, else in a few years, and a very few at that, we shall one 
day ask, “ Why, where is our business?” The answer will come 
back, “ CGanada. You sent it there.’ Once it goes to Canadian 
shores it shall be “ good-by business,” for it will not come back. 
Canadians with caressing hands and coaxing manners give busi- 
ness a fondling attention which is such a contrast to our methods 
of searing it off. 

Oanada has always been in competition commercially for the 
freight business of the northern feentier of our country. They 
started to get it in 1800, when Canada was poor and just emerg- 
ing from the woods. Then DeWitt Clinton dreamed a dream, 
which New Yorkers called a ditch. It in time became the Erie 
Canal, the greatest waterway of its time, and staved off tempo- 
rarily the Canadian competition which threatened. But Can- 
ada did not complacently watch business go through New York 
State. She canalized the St. Lawrence River, eliminating dan- 
gers navigation, and while we were building a ditch for 
barges she made a waterway for ships. Then, not content, she 
built the Welland Canal. In the meantime the Erie Canal 
became almost useless through the coming of railroads and its 
inadequate capacity for barges of any size. We in New York 
pondered the question for twe score or more years, made a little 
improvement, and finally expended what will this year and next 
total S160,000,000 on a new barge canal. It is still a ditch; 
larger it is true, but still not capable of carrying ships. When 
the Welland was built ocean craft drew 124 feet of water. A 
few yerrs afterwards ships that were ocean carriers called for 
20 feet of water or more. At that time Canada’s population 
was ubout that of Massachusetts, and she had spent over $60,- 
000.000 on canals. Not content with that she has started 
enlarging the Welland to a depth of 21 feet of water and with 
locks to carry 600-foot ships. She has mortgaged the future 
nnd has taken a chance which will be crowned with the greatest 
success to her and the greatest disaster to us, unless we hasten to 
defend ourselves. What happened to Canada when we built the 
Erie Canal is happening now to us in turn, 
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a lost 
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of 


i major por- | 
while | 
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}on her canals. 


| Season of navigation a constant stream of lake carriers of 
We should keep up | 





Down the north shore of Lake Ontario there runs during ¢ 


size that may use the old Welland Canal. Night and day, w 
in and week out, they speed on their way 124 miles or mor 
il 
them go thence over’seas to foreign markets. What is the , 
dition on the American side? In Buffalo, the terminal fer my. 
of our eastern-bound commerce on the Lakes, dozens of freig}t 
await their chance to reach docks and elevators; tied up i 
complex mass of sailing craft and steamers congested b 
sufficient elevator service and unloading facilities, commer 
throttled. Thousands of dcllars in demurrage slip away. (€} 
terers curse and compare that condition with Canada’s oy: 
speedy waterway. The next time it does not happen, for na 
sity drives the charterer to seek relief in the Canadian ro 
and the cargo goes down the St. Lawrence in a Canadian 5 
and Montreal has driven another nail in the coffin lid of Am 
can commerce, 

NEW YORK'S SUPREMACY AND COMMERCE ENDANGERED. 

We are all proud of the great port of New York. We ex 
the returns in millions of tons of freight and millions of dol! 
earned by it. We pat ourselves on the back and call on 
world to see our prosperity. But that commerce of which 
boast is doomed to wane and fade, for just as soon as Cana! 
through her enlarged Welland Canal, has opened a deep-wa't 
way connection between the upper Lakes and Montreal, ¢! 
shall we in sorrow see New York’s supremacy pass and y 
the rise of Montreal as the queen of commerce of the Westu: 
Hemisphere. This is not idle conjecture; it is a fact base 
facts. Our boasted lake merchant marine will gasp and | 
may perhaps die fighting, but will nevertheless die, and we s! 
be justiy accused of murder. Canadians know this from | 
experience from which they have not been slow to learn. ‘Th 
is why Canada, with hundreds of millions of dollars indebt 
ness incurred through her share in the world war, with tl 
sands of her youngest and bravest and best fighting at the fro 
is still earnestly, steadily, and surely continuing work on 
new Welland Canal so that she may reap the harvest. We a: 
the ones who will pay back to Canada the sums she is spend! 
We have spent money—many millions of + 
lars—on the harbors of the Great Lakes; but we might just 
well have thrown that money into the Lakes, for all the goo 
will be to us after communication in deep water is extended f: 
Montreal to the upper Lakes. Our million-dollar breakwaters \ 
shelter ships whose cargoes will seek the sea at Montreal. 1! 
is what we are facing; that is what we must prevent. 

THE REMEDY——A NIAGARA SHIP CANAL TO START WITH. 


We have in New York, as I have stated, a barge cana! 
nearing completion, Its western terminals are in Buffalo 
Oswego, the former on Lake Erie and the latter on Lake Ontari 
Buffalo is at the western extremity of the State; Oswego direct! 
north of the center. The route from Oneida Lake west, on ¢! 
eanal, is in an artificial channel dug and blasted from the cart! 
that from Oswego to the Hudson along the Oswego River 
land lakes, and canalized rivers, including the Mohawk. ‘| 
latter is an improved natural waterway, larger and with f: 
locks than is the case west. This canal from Oswego to tid 
water on the Hudson is ready for business. The rest ot! 
canal may be ready in a year or two. Buffalo now has ! 
business in rush seasons than it can handle. Its harbor is tm: 
moth, its resources great, but commerce becomes congested : 
choked there by too much business concentrated in one plac: 

Shippers in order to get service and keep their shipments 
American territory demand an alternative route, and one tht 
quicker and more certain. 

That alternative is offered in the Oswego and Erie Canals | 
tidewater. It may do for the present, but of that and the fut: 
time alone will show. But it needs something more, someth 
greater, something more effective; it needs a Niagara ship can: 
constructed and controlled by the United States. The influen ; 
of the Canadian shipper must be combated. Canada will hai 
the Welland Canal large enough to accommodate the great shi] 
that fluat on the Lakes, and much larger than many now doin 
duty on salt water, and the influence which will be exerted b 
Canada through the Welland Canal will be to have commer: 
seek the sea by an all-Canadian route to Montreal. 

Oswego is nearer to tidewater by 162 miles than Buffalo. I' 
harbor is being put into shape to handle the business which wi!! 
be diverted from the Canadian channels, but we need more- 
need the Niagara ship canal. 

We have no assurance how long Canada will permit the fre 
use of the new Welland Canal by American bottoms destined fo 
Oswego or another American port on Lake Ontario or the St 
Lawrence River. If Canada does shut down on her new Wel- 
land, where will we be? We will be on the side lines watching 


no 
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business leave us by mililons of tons and millions of dollars. 
That is what we must avoid; that is what we m - take steps to 
nrevent. We in New York State have been alous of the 
growth of each city not our own and have pert ean that jeal- 
ousy and shortsightedness to interfere with and e1 rer the 
nublic good. Buffalo and New York have felt that theirs were 
the only routes for grain and other products from the Middle | 
West and along the Lakes to the seaboard. Canada is demon- 
ting the opposite and doing it successfully 
rhree-quarters of all the grain exported from Canada and the | 
United States through eastern channels is “i and routed 
> through tl New York Produce Exchange t amounts to 
millions of bushels a year, or rather the year of navigation, 
hich is about seven or eight months. A difference of one- | 
auarter of a cent a bushel in freight charges determines what 
ite a eargo shall take. The question of routing a cargo of 
in now resolves itself into one of two things: Oswego and 
henee through the barge canal to New York, or Canada to 
Montreal, down the St. Lawrence River. Americans are pa- 
triotic, we boast. but members of the New York Produce Ex 
hunge can not afford to sacrifice thousa of dollars just to be 
natrietie and have their shipments go through American ports. 
{In justice to themselves and to those for whom tf] act, they 
ist select the most economic route for their shipments. hat 
ite next year, or is now, for that matter, down through the 
St. Lawrence River. Americans prefer America for their busi- 
ness transactions, but they can not afford to do so long under 
onditions as they are coming to exist. 


The need and demand for protection for the United States and 
r the Great Lakes commerce is apparent to every shipper. That 


emand takes the form of the Niagara ship canal. The Rivers 
ind Harbors Committee of this body has included in a list of sur- 
veys this year one for the Niagara cunal. Its route is yet to be 
determined. The engineers will have old surveys to go by 


largely, and it will Just be a matter of revising figures to obtain 


an estimate of the total cost. That cost will be millions of 

rs, probably thirty-five or forty million dollars. This is 
i large sum, but little in comparison with the worth of our 
Great Lakes business; a mere insignificant item compared with 


worth of business to New York City. 
parison with the contemplated ruin of the maritime 
f New York. It is the only solution offered to ov: 
an competition and disaster. The future is likely 
f the Niagara canal is built, and I and millions of n 
iorthern frontier hope and pray it will, that 
be necessary as an adjunct. That canal will of 
ship canal te connect the Hudson with Lak 
feasible point. Sut that is for future tion. The 
Barge Canal will serve a present and temporary purpose, but 
it must have a Niagara ship canal to play its part in the con- 
servation for the United States of business that its own. I 
want to state, too, that the Niagara ship canal will not be in 
district; it is nearly 200 miles away from it. 
i WHAT CANADIAN CANALS 
p Che St. Lawrence canals—that is, 
: St. Lawrenee River 


It is nothing in com- 
business 
‘ana- 
yr too, 
ien along the 
another canal will 
necessity be a 
e Ontario at the most 


reome (¢ 
} 


to show 


consider: 


is 
ARB DOING, 


the canals built along the 
to make navigation safer—are 35} miles in 


length, and are made up of half a dozen short canals around 
5 rapids, and so ferth. In 1913 these canals did a total business 
of 4,302,427 gross tons, of which the eastbound business 


amounted to 3,198,302 gross tons. In 1914 the 

is but slightly increased, reaching the figures of 
tons of freight which passed through this 
that the eastbound traffic, that with which we 
3,405,539 gross tons. There was increase of over 
200,000 gross tons in the business eastbound, and that increase 
has been just as marked for the past 10 years. 

The Welland Canal is 26 miles long. In 1913 it did a total 
business of 3,570,714 gross tons, according to Canadian official 
figures, and of this total 3,484,651 tons was through business. 
Iu 1914 the total was 3,860,969 gross tons, and through business 

with eastbound tonnage totaling 


total tonnage 
1,591,493 gross 
aterway, and of 
uave chiefly to do, 


Was an 


totaled 3,725,099 gross tons, 


3.004,920, as compared with 2,565,611 gross tons in 1913. again 
showing the increase, which is felt also on the St. Lawrence 


canals, 

Stop for a moment and consider this increasing tonnage with 
thet which is shown by the Erie Canal in New York State, 
which is the only artificial or natural waterway to compete 
vith these two Canadian canals from an American standpoint, 
although fer the sake of making it complete in every way and 


giving the United States the benefit of the doubt I have combined 
the business of the Champlain Canal with the returns from 
Here are the figures for the past five years: 


the 
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Ten years ago the business 1 ft H 
canal feeders was er 2.500.000 oy 
over 3.500.000 tons, but it < 
time. It is true that of te : 
built, and that may interfer 
the new Welland Canal is 
do not interfere with b ess N 
in Canada, not even pp! t Ame 
Even while the present w y 
loyal Province of the British | 
spending billions, furnis yz 
she is continuing, even rus x, we the 
which is to be 25 miles long volving a 
miles of canal his \\ 
navigation in 1918, and Il east S50,000 000 
be 200 feet wide on bottom, 300 t ‘ t 
and have a depth of 30 et of w vt sills 
Of the latter there are fo be seve é » SOM Qe) f 
can be filled with ater in eight n t 
water being drawn from lakes 107 to 150 ‘ 
Our Corps of Engineers of the Art ‘ 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, yet most of us ( 
has parallel waterwuys with tl ) hes ‘ 
7.000 feet long and 150 feet w ‘ h ttl ) 
water on the sills In 1913 in the two Ar 
15.599 vessels, with a tor ig { ) of « r de 
gross tons, carried 37,082.201 ross f Ss 4 f t 
canals, while through the Cana 1 8.28 ‘ 
25,000,000 gross tonnage carried 42,699,324 i 
was more than the American canals, but it not fair « 
son us, generally speuking, the use of eit ‘ ‘ 
| with captains of vessels, and the irger vé e the ¢ 
iterway. In 1914 the total tonnage was 53.370 l gros 
| falling off of about 26,000,000 tons from t ‘ 
| the business done was equal to twice the t vr 
|} through the Suez Canal in peaceful times. Yet we 
Suez Canal, thousunds of miles away » anothe lk 
times as often as we do of a canal that is in ous ‘ Y 
These figures but serve to show the decline An 
merce and the increase in Canadian yy ‘ It is 
the fact that Canada is fostering and aiding 1eSS V 
|are apparently doing everything we can, by laxity and 
| sightedness, in driving it to Cunada. But ures ure obt 
which go still further. We shal! always ha 
| trol of our iron and steel and coal business on the ¢ t 
even though it is carried sometimes in Canadian bott 
that is trading with ourselves, playing a game of cor 
| Solitaire, so to speak, in which we win or los¢ ordit 
desire, “ Let not your right hand know what your left 
doing *’ might as well be our motto 
THES DEAD I 
It is our grain business that is suffering, an { 
ness that we should strive to keep, for wit { Dp 
we can dictate to others than ourselves, The ] ¢ 
bread in England may be said to depend on the freight t1 
the Great Lakes, for it is over those channels thut f 
tion of the wheat supply of Europe goes, or | 
comes from the Plains of the North American C ‘ 
vant that business, but where Is It going? | 
show that it is seeking the ocean for export at Mont ! 
proportion than by the way we want it to go Nev 
The following figures will show something of hut I 
They are figures in bushels of wheat received the port 
York and Montreal by water for the past 15 year 
taken from the reports of a concern that has 0 


friendly to New York, the produce exchange of tl 


Bushels of wheat ed in 


water 


rece ort f New Yori 


for the past 15 yea) 


the p 


of our commercial acer 


water co! unk 


Those figures tell a story 
all due to lack of proper 
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Great Lakes and tidewater at New York. From 1891 up to and 
including 1914 there is an interesting comparison in the Great 
Lakes business done by Canada as viewed from the tonnage re- 
ports of the Sault Ste. Marie canals. In 1891 Canadian craft 
worth $2,119,500 did just 4 per cent of the business, the Ameri- 
can-owned vessels being worth 831,947,300; in 1914 Canadian 
vessels worth $17,420,700 were doing 9 per cent of the business 
through the canals. One company, the United States Steel 
Corporation, handled in 1915, 24,080,350 gross tons of ore, 
counting 
a this canal to their Duluth and near-by 
‘anadian business increase is in grain, 
get buck. We 


faust, 


holdings. 
and that is what we want 
oi had a good share of its once, but we are losing 
out 
MOKB COMMERCE-ENTICING CANALS FOR 

ut Canada is not through yet on her constructive policy to 
vet a firm grasp on the ocean-bound and overseas trade from 
the Lukes, She is about to start work on the Georglan Bay 
Ship Canal, the greatest project she has yet undertaken 
one that if carried through without American competition of 
ihe successful sort will be the greatest canal in the 
Chis canal will extend from St. Lawrence River, 
Prairies, miles from Montreal, 
natural waterways, totaling = 


CANADA, 


25 along rivers and lakes and 


346 miles of free navigable channels, 


not | 
other countless tons of material they shipped by water | 
The | 


| numbers 


and | 
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| to the census, 


world. | 
at Riviere des | 


| newspapers, 


or SO per cent of the distance to French River Harbor on 
Georgiun Bay, Lake Huron. It will be 440 miles long, and of 
this only 28 miles will be through artificial canal and 66 


through improved and enlarged channels. 

The remainder will be through open water on which there will 
no Limit of speed of carriers. It will cost between $93 
and S100,000,000, or a great deal less than the New 
surge Canal, which is not going to be nearly as effective, 
if the most sanguine hopes of its builders are verified. 
planned to have 22 feet of water in the canal, and when it is 
built Liverpool will be SOO miles nearer to the source of the 
grain supply on the Great Lakes by an all-water route than it 


lye 


It is 


JO00L.000 | 
York State 
even | 



































| be considered, because of the business that seeks the ocean ove: 


lake channels to New York. In these vight States, according 

there are no less than 25,882 men who claim 
sailing or dock occupations as their business, and in addition 
there are on the Lakes 4,607 lake captains, mates, and pilots 

In the State of Michigan alone there are 1,011 captains of ves- 
sels and 4,288 sailors, longshoremen, and so forth. In Greater 
New York, the heart of our marine business, there are 3.287 
captains, mates, and pilots, and 21,908 sailors, longshoremen. 
and so forth, most of whom depend on lake business directly ©) 
indirectly for their livelihood. So, counting New York City ther 
are 47,790 sailors and dock workers and 7,894 captains and deck 
officers in these eight States. No estimate is obtainable of ¢}, 
of engineers, firemen, stokehold workers, and my, 

chanies necessitated by the ships that ply those waters, but the 5 
are in equal proportion to the men that man other parts of the 
ships. 

On the Great Lakes there are registered and enrolled, 
ing te the latest 
Navigation, 1,615 
nage of 2,478,048, 


acco! 
obtainable reports of the Commissione: 

vessels, steam propelled, with a gross to 
and 733 gas-propelled vessels, with 
gross tonnage. Compare this with the total tonnage of tly, 
3,539 registered, enrolled, and documented vessels on th: 
Atlantic coast, with 2,489,584 — tons in steamships, 
5,126 gas-propelled vessels with 84,312 gross tonnage. Yet 

merchant-marine reports, and discussions of 

same, we hear much about the Atlantic trade and only a casu 


Q 
te 


i 


mention of the lake business, if it is mentioned at all. \ 
hear a great deal about the Pacific business and how it 


about to be ruined. The official figures show 1,036 vessels o 
that coast, with a total of 683,879 gross tons in steamship- 


and 2,178 gas-driven vessels with 50,478 gross tons in al! 
These are about one-fourth of the Lakes’ business, which sp 


| parently is not important enough to be mentioned in the san 


is ut present. There is a menace in the plans of the busy | 
Canadinns, and the commercial prosperity not alone of New 
York but of several States and many millions of people is | 


If we as a Nation are to combat the Canadian com- 
useendency we must halt now and start reconstructive 
So much for Canada and Canada’s business. Let us 
turn to the business of the Great Lakes, consider what it means, 
its present status, and a few other essential features. 


threatened. 
merctal 
MCUSULES, 


A GLORIOUS PAST—AN UNPROMISING FUTURE. 
The eight States of this country that border on the Great 
Lakes may well be considered the commercial heart of the Na- 


tion 


They have a total population of over 30,000,000, not count- 


ing » city of New York, although as New York’s commercial | 


, and have been building a for 


tiv 


connection. The business of the Lakes is restricted 
bodies of water, while the two seacoast traders have the 
world to do business with. 

SOME SHIPBUILDING FIGURES. 

Much the same attitude is taken on shipbuilding. hyve 
time a United States battleship splashes into the water on 
Atlantie seacoast we hear so much about our wonderful s 
water shipyards and the great business they are building 
years. Everybody feels that 1! 
shipbuilding pulse of the N ation beats in these Atlantic 
shipyards. Perhaps so, yet ‘figures show that these same sh 
yards, well advertised though they may be by our natio 
patronage in battleships, must step down to second plac 
| comparison with the yards on the Great Lakes. 


Here is what has been built in gross tons in the ship line 


to 


wl 























ate is interlocked with that of the interior, that, too, should | this country in the past 10 years, according to official repor'-> 
1005 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1913 1914 1915 | Tot 
i } } 
. —_——|_—- —— nem =a i sn) - 
Cette iS ons ce ic deusendabishittds ash edt teaet | 246,025 | 226,722 324,203 | 88,070 146, 683 2, 782 75, 213 64, 430 42,196 | 9,249 | 1,30 
Atlantic | 42,363 06, 256 26, 036 30,270 | 85,021 | 101,803 40, 882 123) 514 - sof 104,373 | S49 
TENE 7 chncnan annette suas bases cchmae eeeehe 359 1,914 555 | 452 119 1,330 39 1, 528 1, 259 | il 
PURGING < «Fei cdcanemubGsoes dbtevabessesthaseseweeuteukes | 347 | 8,579 | 21,831 | 1,350 3, 165 10, 049 2, 693 16, 203 11 iM | 14,413 92 
Seiad ladle | erneesieninihiliedenntenneniocns Lestat Selle printer] ae 
Cree DOERR cis scss xtacassekn anh <apahakaaos aoe | 280,004 | 333,471 | 442,625 | 123, 142 | 234,988 | 195, 964 a 205,675 | 186, eer 129, 024 | 2,259, 2 
we | 


Something has evidently 
shipbuilding business. 
c 


been wrong on the Great Lakes in 
Perhaps it is Canadian competition, 
anadian shipyards are busy, so busy they turn work away, 
in a while come over and give American yards a big 
order or two to have a ship built in America to ply in direct 
competition with the United States and still keep within the law. 


tiie 
or 


und once 


Such vessels were those constructed by the Richelieu & Ontario | 


Navigation Co., and they have the most powerful and wealthy 
combination of vessels in general trade on fresh water. For some 
years Newport News, Philadelphia, and other seaboard cities 
have been heralded as the shipbuilding cities of the country, yet 
they must stand back while Cleveland, Ohie, with 484,753 gross 
tons in steel steam-driven ships goes to the lead as the ship- 
building center of the country 

In January, 1915, not a single vessel was on the stocks for the 
bulk freight business in a shipyard on the Great Lakes, and last 
year not a single vessel worthy of mention was launched from an 
American yard. The general conditions in 1914 discouraged ex- 
pansion but the war prosperity, so called, and the demand for 
earriers, due to the fact that many Canadian vessels were put 
into the service of the British Government, brought about a 
revival, which it is hoped will be more than temporary. 
shipyards are working overtime, just as is the ¢ 





| 


coasts, and several of the orders for vessels are for the largest 
types that float on fresh water. Of course some of these ar 
necessitated by the loss of several of the big carriers. Vesse! 
property was good property last year, and already several sale 
have been reported which show that the value of vessels is © 
the increase still, but this is due mainly to war conditions © 
the ocean. 

With an outlet from the Lakes for bulk freighters this bus! 
ness would grow and wax stronger. Many of the commoditic: 
which now go by rail to the seaboard and go from the East to the 
West by rail, would instead go by river, canal, and lake if tl: 
outlet was presented. We have talked much about loweril: 
the high cost of living, and have let it go at that. One sensibl: 
way to lower the high cost of living is by lowering the hig! 
cost of transportation. We have the money and we ouglit to 
know how to utilize it, not waste it. 

THE GRAIN TRADE--WHAT WE WANT AND MUST GET. 

With the settlement of the Canadian Northwest, and the more 
acreage devoted to wheat and other grain growing, the busines 
of the Lakes in carrying grain is increasing, and will increase 
from year to year. Grain as a bulk cargo is carried cheaper anc 


Lake | better via a water route than by rail, and some means shoul 
‘ase on the sea- | be devised by the United States to permit bulk cargoes to reach 








tidewater on American territory without breaking bulk more 
than 400 miles from New York, recognized to be the only avail 
able point for ocean and overseas shipments to clear from. 

Last year, 1915, the grain trade of the Great Lakes was ex- 
tremely heavy, so far as Lake Superior points were concerned, 
while Lake Michigan shipments fell off. The Lake Superior 
movement, where two big Canadian grain-shipping ports are 
located, amounted last year to 320,236,805 bushels, as against 
°18,622,167 bushels for 1914, a gain of 101,614,638 bushels, and 
® 000,000 bushels or more over 1913. Chicago’s shipments went 
down in 1915 to 44,428,000 bushels, as against 89,791,000 bushels 
in 1914, while Milwaukee shipped only 4,524,428 bushels last 


vear, as against 10,875,683 bushels in 1914. Even though the | 


movement was so heavy Jast year on the Lakes there were esti- 
mated to be some 880,000,000 bushels yet for eastern movement 
at the close of navigation, for last year was a banner grain- 
raising year. It is estimated that not more than 30,000,000 


bushels have been moved this winter by rail eastward. This will | 


mean more congestion during the coming spring and early sum- 
mer, not counting the fact that there will be a new crop coming 
into the market for eastern transport just at the time when the 
carriers are needed for other things. There is bound to be con- 
vestion under these conditions, and when the Canadians present 
an uninterrupted all-water, no-delay route to the ocean it is not 
hard to see which route will get the heavier patronage. 

There are some more very significant figures to be considered 
in last year’s grain movements. Canadian vessels carried 687 
cargoes of grain, or 48 per cent of the entire movement. United 
States vessels carried 452 cargoes, or 52 per cent, and the 
United States cargoes were, therefore, much heavier. But there 


is a reason. The large carriers, and most of them are under | 


American registry, can not use the Welland Canal because of 


built for that trade, do. Most of the Canadian carriers went 
right on to Montreal with their cargoes destined for the sea- 
board, while the American ships stopped at Buffalo. There 
they met delays and congestion and the other turmoil incidental 
to a needless breaking of bulk. Of course, that bulk-breaking 
vrocess is needful under present conditions, but if the powers 
in control of this country had been wise 20 years ago it would 
be unnecessary to break bulk, as far as concerns grain and bulk 
freight destined for the ocean is concerned. Nature did not 
give us the means for open-water communication with the ses 
coast from the Lakes, but we can make it so, and we must, or 
perish commercially in the grain business. 

I regret that the 1915 figures for the grain handled from 
Canadian ports on Lake Superior are not yet available, but the 
figures for 1913 and 1914 present an interesting study in com- 
parison. Grain shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur, 
the two Canadian shipping centers on Lake Superior, for 1913 
were as follows: To Canadian ports, which means down the St. 
Lawrence practically, 105,188,414; to American ports, 100,076,- 


was only 128,379,363 bushels, but of that qnantity only 37,591,110 
bushels went to United States ports, the balance, or 90,788,253 
bushels, going to Canadian ports. That does not count Ameri- 
can-grown wheat which went down the St. Lawrence to Ca- 
nadian ports or the rail shipments. It does not matter so 
much, as far as New York is concerned, what vessels as to 
national carry the grain, but where it goes and where it reaches 
tidewater is the big thing. Canada is getting the ocean-bound 
business and it must be stopped. 
NIAGARA CANAL MEANS EFFECTIVE PREPAREDNESS. 

There is another side to this proposition which should be 
presented and coming at a time when we are discussing pre- 
paredness for war, which we trust will never come, it is most 
timely. We have always accepted the fact that there will never 
again be war with Canada or what Canada stands for—Eng- 
land. We hope that shall always be the case, but contingencies 
arise always, and it is against the unusual that we need the 
most preparedness. Canada may never be conquered by a for- 


cign foe from another continent, but if she is our entire nation | 


is thrown open to the victor. We have no protection along 
the northern frontier—just a few antiquated old fortresses 


that serve as stations for a few regiments. They are old in his- | 


tory and without armament. But we have a means of protec- 
tion in the Great Lakes and their connections. A crank with a 


bomb or two may at any time blow up the Welland Canal at a 


vital point. That is entirely possible, if not probable. The | 


Welland Canal is, as I have stated, the only navigable channel 


connecting the lower two of the Great Lakes. With that cut | 


off we can not send ships of war from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Great Lakes farther than on Lake Ontario. What will be 
possible with a Niagara Canal is this: Terpedo-boat destroyers, 
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further. 


a year. 
the latter we have but little. 
by the Chief of Engineers of the Army, 
| Rivers and Harbors Committee of a favorable 
899 ; total, 205,265.303. That was a big year. In 1914 the total | mates on the Niagara ship canal I shall at the next 
Congress, providing I am here as a Member, offer a 
vide an appropriation to start that great work. 
show its importance, but there are many who can show 
more ably than I, and when the proper time 
conservation of their comn 
to ask your assistance that their prosperity 
to seek protection for that gre: 


appear to plead 
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| Submarines, and small 

as far as Oswego th: 
use the Welland 
Welland Canal out 


preparedness on the 


¢ 


ial OL our owh, 


Lakes at will. 


partment when I was diss 
expressed the wish 
to Navy for the u { 
being obliged to send them arouw 
by means of the St. Lawrence River. The 1 
these small craft of war 
ocean and have an added one, 
deteriorate rapidly in salt water. On the 1 
expense would be reduced to : 
ing a means of possi I 
But this scheme of commercial and 1 
Should we be plunged into 
| that required the use of all our facilities, w 
transportation from West 
Out of the West comes the great 


effective means 
East to West. 
| raw materials for food. 
our various grains, our iron 
natures but all intensely essential. 
| not handle that business. 
ably since 1907, and we would have to fall back on the 
transporting bulky freight—the L: 
Where would we be if the use of the Welland Canal was re 
by its holders? 


economical means of 
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all of the advantages 
that of 


t consery 


minimum, in add 


tion in time o 


oti 


From there comes o 


} 


ur products ot 


have not beer 


another reason why 
| our own connecting waterway between the two lower lakes 
} we delay and never construct 
its draft, while the Canadian carriers, being designed and | regret our passive stand. 
selves for emergencies by getting their wa 
| routes in shape, why not the United States? 
gated into the position of being imitators? 
initiative; that initiative y t steame 
first ironclad, the first clipper ship, the first submarine, th: 
flying machine, and many other things which have 
ized war and peace in the world? Our inventions ar 
nations more effectively 
Other nations adopt and follow year after year a comprehensive 
plan for the development of their waterways. 

the last in the procession? 

Unless we do this, and do it scientifically, 
but above all do it immediately, we must suffer commercially. 
We must lose our commerce in the North, and our peopl 
poorer and as a Nation we will be poorer by millions of dollar 
We must hasten and work while we have time, and « 
With the completion of the survey 
and a submission to the 


it, we here to-day 
Other nations have 


gave us the 


than we use 


t commerce of 


The National Guard a National Army Loeally Raised. 


tpril 13, 1916. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
now being manifested in : 
eralization of the National ! 
Congress by the Constitution in relation thereto I 
mit the views of Gen. Orlando Holway, adjut: 
| Wisconsin National Guard. 

Gen. Holway has had a 
30 years or more has beet 
of our State, serving in : 
| tenant to adjutant general. 
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mane target work, readiness to re- 
general efficiency, as shown in official reports 
Army officers to the War Department, are in large 
Gen. Holway’s long and efficient service with 
His opinions, therefore, as expressed in the fol- 
article should have much weight and He 
under the title “The National Guard a army 
lly raised”: 


s, and 


il 


isure due to 


ese troops. 
ing influence. 


national 






THE NATIONAL GUARD A NATIONAI ARMY LO LLY 


here is no institution of the American Government mis- 


persistenti misrepres 


10 

ood, oT 
rganized 
f miilitia, 


sO 


gener 
sO nted as its militia, illy 
Mili mere eommenly known as the National Guard. 
whether one body including all able-bodied cttizens 
iginai!v provided by Cengr or organized and re- 

nssified by the same authority, is the national force 
ler the Constitution fer use in every great national emer- 
The control py individual States, each of the militia organized 
its vorders, is limited to such minor particulars as will better 
the State to use these troops in time of peace to sapply the 
those which it is otherwise forbidden to keep. 


ally 
esp 








mh ry ize ; oO 


us ime cl 


ss, 


ifended 


ney 


ble 


place of 


It is to be remarked here, that many years after the adoption of the 
American Constitution, Switzerland and Australia, by the fuller exer- 
ise of «ven lesser powers than those conferred upon the Congress over 


he militia, and with essentially the same particulars of peace-time con- 
trol reserved to their respective Cantons and Provinces as to the States 
of the Union, have created trained citizen armies which are now up- 
held 3 models, 
The powers ef the Congress over the militia are set forth in the fol 
ing constitutioaal previsions 
Che Congress shall have power 
To rai and suppert armies: 
egulation of the land and 


ist 
? T 
met fT 


to 
naval 


~ for the 
to previde 


make rut 
forces: 


gorernment 
for calling 


forth the militia to execute the laws ef the Unien, suppress inmsurrerc 
ijons, and repel invasions; to previde for organizing. arming, and disci- 
plining the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be em 


ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the States, re- 
pectively, the appointment of the officers, and the authority of train- 
ng the militia according to the discipline prescriixd by Congress: to 
uake all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers.” 

It is further provided by Articte II: “ The President shall 
mander in Chief of the * * * militia 
called into the actual service of the United States.’ 

And in section 10 of Article I: “ No State shall, without the consent of 


be Com- 
of the several States when 


Congress * * * keep troops * * * intime of peace. * * *” 
These are plain words and their combined purport is clear. Congress, 
the exervise of Its anqurlifed power to organize the militia. may 


wie in that foree all citizems or may select from the entire eltizenry, 
ly voluntary enlistment or by whatever other eyuitable method er com- 


bination of metheds it may choose, a suilicient number of nren to con- 
titute a National Army capable of being trained to meet every mili- 


iry exigency of the United States, 
fhe Congress may prescribe the number and the kind of military 
units that shall make up this forcee—how many officers and men, and 
what qualification, shall compose each unit—and may allot to and 
equire from each State its fair proportion of the national militia army. 
‘his power ef Congress does net step short of conscription, if this is 


necessary to procure a sufficient militia, whether for constitutional use 
ov for the training that will make such use effective. 

It is not material thet the appointment of militia officers ts reserved 
io the respective States. Congress, whether as a matter of organiza- 


tion or of discipline, may require that, as in the Regular Army, a cer- 
tain standard ef military ability and knowledge shall be also necessary 
to qualify for a commissien in the militia and may appoint the method 
y which the possession or attainment of this standard shall be ascer- 
tained. 
The equatly unrestricted power of Congress to dtscipline the militia 
enrries with it the right to prescribe whatever kind or period of training 
reasonably necessary to fit these troops te accomplish the national 
purpose for which they are intended. 
Nor does it matter if the authority to train, each its own militia in 
time of peace, ts also reserved to the States when Concress, under 
Constitution, may preseribe what that training shall be both in 
hind and exteat. This privilege, with that of appointing the officers, 
pplies for each State an army for peace-time uses which instantly 
e exclusively national upon the call of Congress threugh its agent. 
he President, who thereupon becomes the sole Commander in Chief. 
These who tramed and favored the Constitution and those who op- 
its adoption put no ether construction on its militia provisions. 
rhere prevailed at that time, however unwarranted then or later, even 
ter repugnance and opposition te a large standing army than now 
Che Regular Army of the United States in 1790 consisted of 
: ficers and men. In 1792 the First Congress enacted the first 
col ilsory training and service law of this country, which directed the 
Iment in the militia of practically all able-bodied male citizens over 
under 45 years of age 
It in no sense derovatory to the Regular Army to state that this 
the great majority of whose Members had participated in the 
ind State conventions which adopted the Constitution, by this 
plainly evidenced’ their opinion that under the Constitution 
the militia was intended to be constituted the great National Army. 
few men had greater experience with and knowledge of the hasty 
of Revolutionary times than Alexander Hamilton, yet in the Fed- 
t (No. 22), supporting the militia provisions of the Constitution, 
le iys 
To 
ethod 
per.” 
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And, quoting the Constitution : 

“ By this, sir, you see that their control over our last and best gd 
fense is unlimited.” 

In other forms the like. uncontradicted assertions appear in tl 
reeords of debates of every State convention of the time 

George Washington in a presidential message to Congress In 17 
Stated: 

“In my opinion, Congress has power by the proper orga 
disciplining, equipment, and development of the militia to 1 i 
national force, capable of meeting every military exigency f th 
United States.” : 

President Madison recommended to Congress the calling ft 
training at public expense of commissioned and noncommissicned 
of the militia. 

President Monroe in a message to Congress in 1823 said: 

“As the defense and even tbe liberties of the country must d 
in time of imminent danger on the militia, it is ef the highes 
pertance that it be well organized, armed, and disciplined thr 
the Nation.” 

These doubted neither the constitutional stafus of the militia 
principal National Army, nor the constitutional power of Congr 
require of the militia all things that are necessary to make it 
as such national force, nor did they doubt the pows ef Con; SS 
enforce whatever requirement necessary for this efficiency it 
prescribe. 

There is another and legally more authoritative interpreter « 





Constitution—the Sapreme Court of the United States. 

Every decision of this court which treats of the militia 
of the Constitution is directly cr by tmference favorable to t 
and effective interpretation given to them by their makers and 
quoted above. 

The case of Houston v. Moore (5 Wheaton) fully upholds t! 
of Congress to organize, arm, and discipline the militia in such man 
and to sueh extent as it shall deem best caleulated to promote 
xeneral welfare and to provide for national defense, and helds 
that Congress threugh its agent, the President, for purposes enum 
in the Constitution, may call forth all or any anit of the militia 
may punish, as adjudged by a court-martial, any militiaman who 
te respond to such call. 

The opinien rendered fer the court by Mr. Justice Stery in the k 
case of Martin v. Mott (12 Wheat, 29). rendering nueetery ar 
and contrary decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
the serious attention of every American citizen. 

In part, Justice Story says: 

“It has net been denied here that Cengress may not lawfull 
vide for cases of imminent danger of invasion as well as for cases 
an invasion bas actually taken place. In our opinion, there j 
ground for a doubt on this point, even if it has been relied on, for 
power to provide for repelling invasions includes the power to pr 
against the attempt and danger of invasion, as the necessary and" pr 
means to effectuate the object. One of the best means to repel invas 
is to provide the requisite force for action before the invader him»; 
has reached the soil. * * * Weare all of opinion that the autho 
to decide whether the exigency (for calling forth the’ militia) 
arisen belongs exclusively to the President, and that his decision 
conclusive upon all other persons. We think that this construc! 
necessarily results from the nature of the power itself and from 
manifest object contemplated by the act of Congress.” 

Under the interpretation and ruling established by this 
high power and grave responsibility rest with the President. 


in 


lecisi 
ait a™at 


If, in his opinion, invasion is gathering head at whatever point bey 
the confines of this country, au] he shall determine that this dar 


is best repelled at its source, he has the power to call forth the mi 
to Federal service and to order these treeps, equally with the Rexu! 
Army, either within or without the United States, wherever the thr 
ened invasion can best be repelled or the danger of it removed. 

The militia under the Constitution is provided as the great natio: 
Army whese chief purpose and reason for existence is to repel invas 
and the power of Congress over it must be so construed as to 
enable the accomplishment of its appointed purposes. 

It is net commen sense that the law which creafed such a fi 
fer such an end should halt it at the berder ef the country defen 
te await the gathering of strong enemy forces which threaten inva 
and to invite their attack at points undefended or lichtly guards 

The limitation “to repel invasion” assures only that the m 
may not be initially used to wage a war purely aggressive. 

With this exveption the militia may be ealled forth and used, to 
the words of George Washington, “to meet every military exige: 
the United States.” 

The power to organize all citizens, if so great an Army is. dem 
necessary, the power to require and direct the training that is ne: 
to make this Army well disciplined, and the power to command 
services in every great national emergency save a war of ager: 
and in this also if, in the judgment of the President, the ener 
threatens invasion—what greater or other power have the ruler of 
civilized nation over their citizen armies? 

Even lesser powers. as has been stated, have enabled Switzeria: 
and Australia to provide ampiy for security, and the German Empero 
reality has no greater over the federated armies of the German FE 

That the militia army of the United States is not now the we! 
ganized, well disciplined foree, commensurate in sige with the rey 
ments for national defense, which is contemplated by the Constitutio 
is due to the failure of Congress to adequately exercise its swé 
powers for the purpose, 

For the Congress has not only the power to organize, arm, and dis 
cipline the militia, but also to make all laws that are necessary 3 
proper to carry this power into execution. 

If, in its judgment, national security is so best conserved, the Cor 
gress may require of the militia all things that are required of the 
Regular Army save routine service in peace and war service initially for 
aggression. 

The United States has suffered much from lack of trained armies 

It has suffered as well from a multiplicity of armies, Regular. Vol 
teer, anc Militia—the one in many particulars directiy antagonistic to 
the others. ‘ 

As the Regular and the Volunteer Armies, when coexistent, detracte: 
tne one “rom the strength and efficiency cf the other, so will ail three 
Regular, Militia, and Volunteer—react against each other if the th 
army is now created, whether for training or for aetual service 

(nity of form and organization, like terms of enlistment and 
tions of service, are at least desirable military features. 
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rhe Constitution, in the intent of its makers, provided for but two 

mies, 2 standing army ample for all the oceasions of peace and the 
sreat national army of the militia. 

Volunteer armies were the crestion of a later time, necessitated only 
y the faiiure to organize, arm, and disciplir the militia, and if this 
failure be now remedied, will be justifiable hereafter only in a war of 
aggression, 

What at this juncture is most serious and even vital is this: The 
Organized Militia has endured for years against misrepresentation and 
ynopular misconception of its true status and appointed purpose. ~ Their 

wn belief that they were national troops and for national service 
has kept its members steadfast and increasingly earnest to become wel 
disciplined. 

Nothing has so tended to keep down their number as the popular 
mpression, industriously fostered, that they were not available for such 
.ervice nor could be made fit for it—that they were soldiers for pass 
ng show whose possible gravest duty was to quell internal disorders. 











be organized within every district from which the militia draws its 
ecruits, a separate and rival force which, in popular opinion at least, 
vill have precedence for national use. 

it may not always be wise to exercise in profound peace a right 
istified by custom only in extreme crises. ‘The Imperial Constitution 
f Germany does not permit the German Emperor even in war to so 
ise troops in any confederated State of the Empire save his own 
Kingcom 
: if. with the execution of this project, the Organized Militia is 
required to more than double its present strength, the very pro 
result will be two weak organizations, where the Organized Mil 
unhampered and granted the aid proposed for both, would have 
ived all the recruits that could have been secured by both; 
division and discord will beccme rife where unity is the prime mil 
onsideration. 

fhe States of the Union, by express irrevocabl mstitutional 

are held to the militia system as to no other 

This system provides for their own military requires pea 
Cheir departments of military administration are subservient to th 
wful orders of Federal authority. 

fhat class of the militia known as organized, measur: 

















ected corps advised by Hamilton, forms no inconsiderable nucleus 
troops, organized, and at least partially trained 
Its units have the advantages of definite permanent station and 


strong affiliation with their respective States and local comimuniti 
basic characteristics of every national army that has + I 
essfully recruited and maintained 

The Congress has over the militia, organized or unorganized, i 
ssentials, the same powers of organizing, arming, disciplining, and 
developing that it has over any volunteer army. 

If the great national army of detense, disciplined by training for 
its purposes, is to be had by voluntary enlistment, it wilt he had 
most certainly, most quickly, ar* <saost economically vy exclu 
developing the militia, as recommended by Washington, and especially 
the Organized Militia, the selected corps originally advised by Ilam 
ilton and later recommended, after an exhaustive investigation, by a 
committee of the Nineteenth Congress. 

In all that has been written there is no word meant in opp 
to or detraction from the Regular Army of the United States 

rhe calling forth of the militia army, or any part of if, is limited 
by the Constitution to national exigencies Phe nature of that army 
s such, and the responsibility of calling it forth so heavy, that the 
exigency preceding such a call should not only be national but also 
ery grave 

rhe Regular Army should not only be constantly maintained at a 

ngth sufficient to care for all the military concerns of peace, but 

s strength should be such as to render the Army reasonably capable 
of meeting minor exigencies of the character which unrepressed would 

essitate the calling forth of the militia army 

Whether it will prove possible to procure by voluntary enlistment 

ese greater Armies, both Regular and Organized Militia, depends 
pon a better understanding by American citizens in general, and 
nsequently by the iegislators whom they elect, of t) true effect and 
erit of such enlistment. Their thought is now so perverted or heed- 
ess. as to cause grave injustice to those who are enlisted, whether 

s Regulars or as militia, 

Upon injustice and unfairness nething may have enduring founda- 

on and growth. 

rhe law is that every able-bodied male citizen of this land, 18 to 45 
ears of age, owes it military service. It was and is equally within 
he power of the law to impose this service upon whatever citizen, 
however feeble. 

_ Had there been no provision for a Regular Army, or if none enlisted 
therein, the turmoil attendant upon the levy of citizens to preserve 

iblie order, peace, and security would have been incessant and a 
ery present apprehension at all times in the mind of every man. 

Ife who does so enlist helps to relieve all citizens from this burden 
of trouble and anxiety. That this fact is well-nigh forgotten is but 
strong proof of the good service that has been rendered by the men 
of the Regular Army. 

But their common reward too often has been slight and even dis 
dainful regard; and their wage for perilling body and life in a soldier's 
hazards and to possible war is far less than that of those of |i 
thility and circumstance whom their enlistment permits to follow 
uninterruptedly the gainful pursuits of peace. 

When the exigency has arisen with which the Regu!ar Army can not 
ope, the fulfillment of their liability to military service is one long 
step nearer to all male citizers of military age. The one remaining 
recourse before the confused levy and organization of untrained citi 
ens is the second voluntary army, the Organized Militia. These 
troops have also by oath assumed the burden of military training and 
vf possible war in advance and in the place of their fellow citizens. 
teasonabdle security lies in their greater numbers and thorough 
training. 

Yet in great degree the same slight regard is put upon the militia 

























: man as on the Regular. The parent too often withholds consent and 
approval of enlistment, the employer discriminates either by refusing 
the leave necessary for training or by discharge and nonemployment 
ef militiamen. 

fhe public and their legislators overlook that in any nation where 
x compulsory service is not enforced, while the soldier is paid, the 


sreater part of his maintenance cost represents merely the necessary 
cost of his equipment and training. Such a al 





cost per soldier 
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Agriculture Appropriation Bill, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK PARK, 
) ( ) 
IN rae House or Rerr : 

M PARI \I Speake dey 
I wish to dis ef a ‘ ‘ ed 
portal nerens { ) 
trom war cane, 

According to the 1909 ‘ | } 
find on the subject the to be ‘ { i the j 
States growing sug y 20S 4 
a total of 21.633.579 enllo values $9. 642 

rhe States in lite 7 
portant industry are Alaba | (ie I 
sissippi, South Care “rte Ie () ~ 
ducing some sugn ane s \ . 

Carolina, and Oklahon 

In the sirup-proed 
farther north the - 1 
diet of the ninsses it eoull n for t Vie ! 
on the sirup-predt “ rins to consume 1 or 2 | ‘ 
per Vo It not u sual r poor people ‘ 
the South to don é < wall ao } } 
bread inade of corn 1 l along wit ‘up ba ‘ 

Chis sirup IS ft Sf: le “oud I 
diet in the sirup-producing section ‘ the | ~ Th 
is in other sections One of the ere f} eS 
the producers is to make an ai ‘ 1 is \ 
ment. If the cane juice boiled t ong, it becomes tl 
turns to sugar, and if boiled too s » time 
sours, and in either case rene 
table use, 

From governmental experime 
Which the Department of Ag 
the provisions of a bill lric ] ‘ 
have been practically solved Phe method 
of the ordinary sugar to x 
very encouraging result i} hon ‘ 
near Cairo, Ga.: Sterling Li cl Line P | 
sirup was produced wl 
warm room tor several Ont ( Cl 
mnented, If the results so 1 | she 
With the appropriations thorized b 
plished that alone, the value of 1 1 
sand times the amount of mone ‘ ) led 

Mr. Speaker, my efforts in ¢ 
have been here have been re 
easier for the peo] ho 
sweat of their brow.” If the e: 
the Department of Ag | 1p 
did bei! vhic \ ‘ ‘ 
table sirup, t ‘| ( 
the market yt ! g to em 60 
we will have solved a great ece 
encouraged another gre: 
to the sirup produce t the 

Mr. Speaker, if our Gove ‘ 
hind the effort to assist he c 
better methods of preset cs 
amd better method of marketing their sus ero 
into ellect a real Systeni OT 1 al cre 
oppressed) farmer to lift: the rigage 1 | 
enable the tenant farme o be ‘ ( 
have solved tl ore ‘ 














































































































































































































































































































I t } ‘ l from a letter received from Dr. Wil- | 
i. 9 of bureau of Plant Industry, along the 
These re irks 
FARM FOR SIRUP MAKING, 
I t nz outfits at present in general use are very in- 
vR, ¢ ally with ref 2ce to the extraction 
of t a4 tilization of the fuel to evaporate the juice, and the 
uniform product. ‘To study questions aleng these lines 
nd to | 5s a means making the crop from our experiment | 
| | i l a small sirup-making outfit and provided | 
t i 
EXPERIMENTAL SIRUP PLANT INSTALLED. 
er boiler has been installed; also a 15-horscpower 
1 bew apparatus was designed and built. In this apparatus 
it i i to combine certain advantages of steam evaporators or 
\ i the of the shallow evaporators used over direct fire in the 
} eam offers advanti in fuel economy and in more nearly 
per tro! of the betling. ond therefore conducive to greater unl- 
for luct Che shallow evaporators commonly used have the 
l quickly finishing the sirup and better clearjng it by 
ereby securing a better-flavored, clearer, and lighter-colored 
rl new evaporater combines these advantages., It was 
e Naval Gun Factory and used last fall in all our sirup 
makin 
I a t in securing greater uniformity of product an in- 
Bt 18 designed to indicate, in plain view of the operator at all 
i t density of the sirup flowing out. A special device to control 
! t atically has also been devised. These two pieces of 
Dp ire not yet installed. 
These new pieces of apparatus are deemed to emvody features of 
commercial value; therefore it is expected to take out patents in the 
ime of the Department of Agriculture, and thus to give the United 
States public tne free use of the features. Application for a patent 
on the evaporator has already been made for the department. 


I insert at this point opinions expressed in two letters from 
prominent lurge cane growers in Grady County, Ga., where a 
greater part of the experimentation in growing and cultural 
tests, as well as a harge part of manufacturing tests, are now 
carried on: 


Carro, GA., December 15, 1915. 
Hor ‘\K Park, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Ds Ss In relerence to the results from the experiments in 


gar cane being conducted at this place by the Department of Agri- 


culture. beg fo say that tne work has not been pursued long enough 
to give definite results, but the werk that is being pursued sbould, and 


no doubt will, solve some of the problems in sugar-cane culture in this 
section of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, particularly the question of 


the best varieties to plant. the best way to save seed cane, and also 
some manufacturing problems, such as better clarification of sirup and 
the reducing of granulation and fermentation of sirup. 

Phe ave only some of the lines that are being followed in this work, 
and 1 think it would be a ealamity to stop the work just in its in- 
cipiency. To stop now would be wasting the amounts appropriated for 
the past two years and would leave many important problems unsolved. 

| therefore urge that the work be continued. 

Yours, truly, W. B. RoppeENBERY. 
Carro, Ga., December 17, 1915. 
Hion. Frank Park, M. C,, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sir: As Congress has met end thinking possibly that appre- 
priations might soon be considered, T wish to write you a few Tines ask- 
ing that you please be kind enough to do all you can to get necessary 
appropriation for continuing the shup experiment station here. It 
is true this work has not been under way leng enough for us to realize 
the great good we expect from this movement to our sirup-growing 


and manufacturing Industry in this county. It wili be necessary, in my 


opinion, to continue this work, and the sirup dealers and farmers, I 
honestly believe, are a unit on wanting the experiment continued by 
the Government. I think Ft world be money uselessly spent by the 


Government to disecentinue this work this early in the game, before the 


people in charge have had an oppertunity to preve its real, genuine | 
worth, which we teel will certainly result by continuing the experiment ; 
furthermore, IT believe the work ts in competent hands and is rec ceiving 
hearty cooperation from our people. I, of course, will depend upon 
you to do all you can aleng Hines indicated above. 

Really, 1 beg the privilege of adding, marked pressure from you is 
expected, Tf necessary, to continue this all-important werk, throwing 

re light and help upon one of our greatest sources of revenue to our 
people in this section We neel more help and information. 


Yours, very truly, 


W. H. 


Roewrx sox, 
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The contemplated future work on this su t involves the applica 
tion of the method we have worked out on a scale comparable to that 
which is in use by the farmers of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida 


and other Southern States. 

We plan to set up evaporators at Cairo, Ga.; Sterling, La.: and 
Pinellas Park, Fla., where our method can be given a thorough testing 
out. Our contemplated work also involves experiments to determine the 
best and cheapest method of manufacturing invertase from yeast. 

We also plan to carry out a number of experiments on the clarific; 
tion of cane sirups, making the product clearer and brighter. 

If our experiments at Cairo, Ga.:; Sterling, La.; and Pinellas Par 
Fla., are successful, we also plan to find new uses for the sirup a: 
to bring it to the attention of the trade in the various sections of t] 
country, with a view to increase the demand for it. At present th 
demand for cane sirup is limited on account of the readiness with w! 
it deteriorates and the difficulty of securing a uniferm product. 
experiments have shown that it is possible to make a uniform s 
which will keep indefinitely. It remains to apply our knowledge w: 
actual manufacturing conditions. 

Yours, very truly, 


3 


D. F. Hovston, Ser 


If by the simple and inexpensive methods proposed the farni 
of the second district can make their sirup, put it up in barre 
and cans,.with the satisfying knowledge that it will neither tur 
to sugar, crystallize, or ferment and sour, and that it will be as 
palatable in 12 months as when at first manufactured, we wv 
have saved to the farmers producing sirup a staple article 
food that will be a substitute even for meat, if the meat sup) 
should run short during the year. 

If the sirup produced on our numerous farms is standardiz: 
as it surely will be in the near future, so that the farmer wl» 
planting will know that he can not plant too much or produce | 
much cane sirup for the reason that there will be a ready mark: 
he will have added to his other assets a source of revenue t! 
will be unfailing and very valuable as a farm asset. 

As I see it, Mr. Speaker, the Congress can not engage in m« 
useful work than that of devising means and providing plans 
aid the agricultural masses of our country. 

Within the past 20 years the price of meats, including poult: 
has doubled, and in some instances trebled. The price of other 
commodities has increased almost in the same ratio. The pur 
chasing power of a dollar is not much more than that of a half 
dollar 20 vears ago, and efforts along Jegislative lines must be 
educational if we shall hope to reduce this ever-increasing cost of 
living. The poorer classes of people of the United States 
to-day not so inuch concerned about luxuries as they are the hx 
necessities, 

1 wish to propose to the Congress the enactment of legislati 
along another line that would encourage another great «a: 
growing industry, which is the proper preservation and market 
ing of the sweet potato crop of the United States. With sweet 
potatoes all the year round, and good wholesome table siru 
the year round, and vegetables from the garden, and meut 
poultry and milk and butter, such as any farmer can produc: 

a one-horse farm, the problem of the high cost of living ought | 
¢ practically solved, at least for those who live on the farm. 
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Needs of Baltimore Harbor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CHARLES 


OF 


LINTHICUM, 


MARYLAND, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the people of Maryland have 
the deepest interest in the improvement of the rivers and hur- 
bors of this country. They feel that one of the great assets of 
the United States is the harbors of the various cities along the 
senboard. These ports are not alone useful to the cities thei- 
selves but they are gatewuys for the imports from abroad which 
enter the eountry and reach the remotest sections. 

They likewise are the centers from which the great export 
shipments, now amounting to milliens ef dollars, are loaded! 
and sent to the markets of the world. My people do not believe 
that money wisely expended In the improvement of the water- 
ways can be put to better use. They feel that the meritorious 
propositions should be taken care of, and that those cities from 


whose porfs the great export and import business is conducted 


And now, as a brief résumé of what has been done and what is 
contemplated in the future, [ insert a letter from our distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture: 

DECARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 18, 1916. 
Hion. FRANK Pwr, 
House of Representatives. 

Drmar Mr. Park: In answer to your telephene request of yesterday, | 
the following is a concise statement of the progress of the cane-sirup | 
investigation une the appropriation, General Expenses, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, 1916 (table sirup),.” which has been carried out under 
the portic tted to the Bureau of Chemistry : 

expe have een carrie out at Golden, Miss.: Catro, Ga.; 
Pinellas Fia.: Large, Fla.; Evergtade, Fla.; and in the laboratory 
of the Bureau of Ch stry 

We have suecerded making sirups that have kept in perfect con 
dition for several months, whereas sirups made by the methods now | 
generalivy in use have deteriorated to a marked degree, and in many cases 
have ome unfit for food 

The method we ave iopted involy some change in the present 
? hods of « p ting th jul mi also the use of a substance 
ca invertase obtamed from yeas We have as yet been able to 
pi the w h o! ( on a small scale, but there 
se son why this method « not be put on a commercial 





should be tuken cure of at the earliest possible time. 

They renlize also that by virtue of the many thimgs which 
have occurred since the beginning of the war in Europe Congress 
has from lack of the usual revenue been prevented frem doing 
many things which it would like to do, and among them tlie 
grenter improvement of the rivers and harbors of the land, anu 
particularly the harbor of Baltimore. 

































































Baltimore, situated nearest to the great wheat-producing sec- 
tion of the country, has become a great shipping center for 
cereals of all kinds. In the year 1915 the grain receipts for 
10 months including October were as follows: 





Bushels. 
Be cn a eisescinllg ib tases cipal ieaiaaeetan etisian esihainineninttceininiintindatinandnneminissiniis 40, 062, 976 
Oretih sei g. Sice tie i plicit ee betas se icin ances an ee ee 
yy ihe aiadechs NI , 549, 559 


ich, with other cereals, made a grand total of 123. 976,875 
shels. and of this vast amount more than 110,000,000 bushels 
' vere shipped to the markets of other countries. 
My city has likewise greatly increased as a manufacturing 
4 distributing center, having over 1,000 wholesale and jobbing 
ises, 200 of which carry over 300,000 accounts in the South 
ne and have invested in that section below the Potomac 
ore than two hundred millions of dollars, in addition to vast 
in other sections of the land. 


Baltimore has three great trunk lines bringing the products of | 


farm and factory to Baltimore for 
ctions and to other countries. 
She is increasing in population at a rapid rate, developing 
ey manufactures more speedily, and conducting a commerce 
hich has placed her as the fourth commercial city of the land. 
We have grown to such extent that our harbor and channels 
: ill soon be insufficient to carry on the great business which 


transshipment to other 


mes to us, and it is extremely necessary for Congress to take | 


tion toward widening, deepening, and constructing more ade- 

te channels in accordance with the Engineer's recommenda- 
Our commerce, according to statistics for the year 1914 
follows: 


SUMMARY. 


t 
And from this commerce the National Government has re- 
ved the following revenue: 
SUMMARY OF DUTIES COLLECTED IN 1 
lyuties and miscellaneous customs receipts...-...--_ . $2, 971, 366 
Dut on merchandise remaining in bond atic . $2, 590 
M handise transported with appraisement — a 11, 432 
lotal a I 8, 065, 388 


EARLY NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


fhe terminal facilities at the port, while not exactly inade- 
at present traffic, the Army engineers contend that 
less the work outlined by them is promptly undertaken by 
United States Government there is grave danger that the 
th of the harbor will be restrained and the commerce of a 
rge section of the country hampered, because the influence 
f the port reaches to the center of the United States and «affects 
prices of all commodities, These engineers further state: 
Phat it is not a fair criterion to judge the future commerce of Balti- 
more Harbor from the past, for, owing to various influences and causes 
which have existed, but are now being pushed aside or removed, and 
the awakening which has occurred to the city’s great natural advan- 
tages as a port, and the extensive terminal improvements now in 
progress or in plan by every one of the railway systems of the port, 
there is reason to confidently expect that the harbor will soon see a 
movement of freight through it greater aud much larger thao has ever 
yet taken place and which will give the city the pla to which it is 
naturally entitled but not heretofore tried to attain. There is no reason 
why Baltimore, with proper utilization of its advantages, should not 
be at lowest the third port of the country in point of tonnage, and the 
Government should promptly begin the work of providing the channels 
of proper dimensions and suitable anchorage areas to serve the ter 
minals already pianned and others that there is every reason to believe 
will before long be constructed. As an industrial harbor it 
con to be second only to New York. 


tor 





protuises 


All the work by the Government in the Patapsco and its tribu- 
taries should be embraced under one project, as it now becomes the 
project for baitimore Harbor itself. All the channels, except preb- 
ably those portions at the upper ends where development may not 


yet have taken place, should have a depth of 35 feet. For many por- 
tions of the harber a depth of 30 feet will be sufficient for many years 
to come. In order to avoid undue expense to the General Govern 
ment it is believed that the development should be gradual, keeping 
pace with the growth of the harbor. This will permit work to be done 
mest economicaliy and «advantageously, and if a definite project is 


adopted all plans for terminals, all constructions, and all work in the | 


harber can be made to accord. 
rhe development of the water front appears at present to be moet 
tive in the vicinity ef Cauten, where the Canton Co. has recently 






osiderable work, and fn the central, or Spring Garden Channel. upon 












the Western Maryland Railway abuts. This railroad is now 
in greatly enlarging and improving its terminal favilities, 





present Government 


Rita Set rust i Ss hae 


channel tn Spring Garden is only 100 


feet 





was | 





onstructed a fine terminal and the Pennsylvania Rallroad contemplates | 





wide and 27 feet de 
| serve the vessels whi ¥ 
piers. The location of th! : 
having been necessa or 
Bridge and the peninsula at . 
probably within the next 
of the new Hanover Street y 
Western Maryland has volu j\ 
nuter 500 feet of the peninsu 
located channel can be pr 
the harbor. In relinquish } 
its plans, which were alre 
point. The railroad belic 
| have cess on both sides 
|} point, but upon exp n 
| rood of the necessit 
| broad public policy of M 
|} ment, and bas offered t 
| any eompensati , 
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lepth ef not s 5 
Above that point ] } } 
for the present ¢ 7 
;} one s'de of the ni 
| pr <trmoitt to ¢} 
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he ! t he 7 
tALTIME 
Ii \ } rey t ‘ 
believe that Baltime ‘ 
he ttle “ef mud » Nev \ 
For the informat 0 
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salt e, Mad.. De } T 
Office | e rec ed B 
letails as to ft) unt 
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“ Por hann ) t ned 1 
of * foot lent n ¢ I 2 
and OO feet ie 
Patapsco Ri t nil 
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| of bay and i > | na 4 
Branch of tl Patay Ris t 
deep and 250 ‘ ‘ t WwW 
wicened at the ap] . 
basins, as shown approxima 
3. For purposes only of estimat 
proposed project is divided \ 
“ First. The channel 35 fe d 1 
35-foot contours opposite Yo Snit 
‘Second. The chann ih et dee j 
| of 35 feet depth in Chesap Rav 
| to and in that river to Fo MeHenr 
feet wide and 3.500 feet long bel tl 
has heen completed 
| “Third. The branch cha to Curt 
| deepen to 35 feet with its p t widt 9 
| cubic yards of material ow } 
|} amounting, with about 10 per cent 
| item is one that was recor led 
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| “ Pourth. A branch char » S t 
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ViA4 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


1. The material encountered in dredging on previous projects (except- 
ing in the York Spit section, where it consisted of compact sand) was 
yenerally clay, varying in consistency from soft to stiff. A short sec- 
tion of rock was encountered in the cut-off channel and a short section 
of hard material in the Fort McHenry section. The estimated price 
of 10 cents Is believed, however, to be sufficient to cover the whole work. 

>». The cost of maintenance of the projects in Baltimore Harbor has 
been relatively small, and it is not bel eved that an increase in the 
dimensions or depth of any of the present improvements or the adop- 
tion of new ones, as outlined above, will greatly increase it. From 
available information, itt is estimated that the annual cost of upkeep 
for the various separate parts will be as follows: 





“Bizet newt soompbeets <2. ics ek ee ee $12, 000 
PING « SI CN ies citatanctiblce etic schists ena 8, 000 
SRE I a re ae RE oe bee Skeid 4, 000 
en i a a he he i a kk ei Oe 4, 000 
Ta Svea Sh tients, pea e rie a5 at Sores eee 4,500 
es cist mdiakesceinis aonb Slime cn daoaiiseap tablet amaw abt waren anaieniaslinemieral 1, 500 

NR ns Ne ee 


6. There are no questions of flood prevention or power development 
that can be considered in connection with an improvement of this local- 
ity. The question of land reclamation enters into consideration only in 
so far as the deposition of the dredged material along the shore would 
assist in establishing proper sites for terminal facilities. 

7. The project for Curtis Bay has already been recommended to Con- 
sress, and no further statement of commercial statistics would seem 
necessary. It might be added, though, that the Baltimore & Ohio Rall- 
road is constructing additional terminal facilities for coal, estimated to 
cost $1,500,000; that the Davison Chemical Co., on Curtis Creek, is ex- 
panding and is planning a pier about 400 feet long to accommodate 
ocean vessels; that the Curtis Bay Chemical Coe., on the north shore of 
the bay, has nearly completed a very extensive plant; and that, accord- 
ing to report, the Pennsylvania Railroad is considering establishing 
terminals somewhere on this water front. The harbor lines in the bay 
were extended in 1915, se as to permit larger docks. It is believed 
with the improvement as indicated that large commercial development 
will follow. 

8. As to the Southwest Harbor, the existing channel, 27 feet deep, 
is very crooked and narrow, and is often complained of. ‘The Western 
Maryland Railway has a large terminal, covering the land east of 
Light Street and seuth of MeComas Street, and is developing rapidly 
its terminal facilities with yxrain elevators, larger docks, ete, The 
harbor line was extended in 1915, so as to permit piers of greater 
length, and accommodation is sought for the largest ocean steamers; 
that is to say, a depth of 25 feet. To the eastward of this point the 
city of Baltimore is preparing to acquire property, and to develop, 
after which this front will be under the control of the city. A depth 
of 35 feet and a width of 400 fect to Ferry Bar is considered essential 
on account of the length of the channel and the extent of the develop- 
ment, past and prospective. rhe necessity of dredging by private 
parties from the channel to ihe various docks will give to the private 
owners, or the city, their full share of the expense of the improvement, 

9%. The State roads commission of Maryland is now constructing a 
new bridge at Hanover Street, and will remove the present bridge at 
Light Street. The new bridge provides a clear opening of 150 feet. 
lhe permit for the new bridge contains the following provisions : 

“That the peninsula termed * Ferry Bar’ sball be cut back to low- 
water depth for a distance of 500 fect from the present end of the 
point of land. 

“That the 500 feet of land back from the point of Ferry Bar shall 
be deeded to the United States, and made available for waterway pur- 
poses prior to the completion of the bridge 

“That all portions of the present Light Street bridge shall be 
removed from the waterway within one year from the date of opening 
to traffic of the new bridge.” 

This land, having been given by the Western Maryland Railway, 
id the State reads commission having already agreed to cut it down 
to low water. which is done. in order to straighten the channel, it 
would seem advisabie to take advantage at once of this offer. 

10. Above Ferry Bar the present development, except for simall docks, 
is not great, although one firm which manufactures bricks bas found 
it advisable to dredge itself a channel for nearly 4,000 feet to a 
depth of 22 feet. The present depth of 27 feet may be considered 
as sufficient for this portion of the line for the present, but it should 
be widened from its present width of 109 feet to at least 250 feet. 
The new Hanover Street bridge provides ample passageway for 
traflic, and shows that the city will do its share toward proper de- 
velopment. Moreover, the city bas prepared plans, which it hopes 
some day to carry out, for further developing all of this section, 

11. The Southwest Harbor, by its width, which will allow long piers 
and anchoring grounds will doubtless develop as a terminal for the 
largest vessels when adequate channels are given. It may be said in 
general that the use of the harbor of Baliimore is growing; that 35 
feet is the adopted depth for ocean steamships in this harbor; that the 
city is dredging to that depth at the lewer end of the Northwest Har- 
vor: and that the city has spent in the past a tetal of nearly $12,- 
000,000, as against about $9,000,000 on the part of the United States, 
the preliminary examination report shows the advantages of Baltimore 
ns a harbor, together with its commerce, and also that the city and 
private persons are bearing a large share of the expense. The falling 
off in 1914 over previous years was doubtless due to the foreign war. 
\t the present time there is developing a large foreign commerce, there 
having cleared, for example, on one day recently 25 vessels for foreign 
ports 

12. As to the anchorage basin, there is demand for anchorage basins 
at various localities It would seem best to obtain one good anchorage 
vround, so situated as to be convenient for the largest amount of ves- 

is rhis location, near the junction of the Northwest and Southwest 
Harbors and not far from Canton, will fulfill these conditions. <A 
width of 1,000 feet would seem to be necessary to allow for vessels 
swinging with the tide. This location is to-day largely used as an 
inchorage, but has a width of only 400 feet. 

13. It is recommended— 

‘(1) To include all Government river and harbor works in Patapsco 
River and its tributaries, and the approaches thereto, in one project, to 
be known as * Baltimore Harbor, Md., and approaches thereto. 

(2) That funds for the deepening of the Curtis Bay Channel in 
accordance with the recommendation in House Decument No. 7, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, be provided at once, 





“(3) That funds, amounting to $752,400, for the channel 35 feet d 
at mean low water and 400 feet wide from the main ship channe! 
Ferry Bar and 27 feet deep and 250 feet wide from that point to { 
Western Maryland Railway bridge, with a turning basin at the up) 
end and the enlargement of the anchorage basin near the entrance. 


this branch channel, be provided at once. 


“(4) That with the exception of the improvement mentioned in 1 


second recommendation above, the work of improvement by the Uni) 
States be made conditicnal upon locai faterests providing, when 


required by the Chief of Engineers, free of cost to the United Stat 
suitable areas behind bulkheads or other revetment, satisfactory to | 
district engineer officer, in which the dredged material may be deposi! 
“(5) The city of Baltimore is about completing a sewerage sys 
—- over $20,000,000. One of the resultant conditions of this is 
0 


cessat 


n of the deposit of a large amount of sewage into that par 


the harbor inside of Fort McHenry, and which has been maintaine:| 


annual dredging by the city, which is also now extending the 


x oF 


depth from the head of the United States channel about 14 miles 
the large terminals in the harbor. It is recommended that as tl 
at its own expense extends the 35-foot depth inte the inner h 
or basin, the United States take over the maintenance of such + 


sion.” 


JOHN BIDDLE, 
Colonel, Corps of Bugin 
Now, Mr. Speaker, while we have no desire to comp! 
about the bill before the committee, because we realize 
great demand upon the Treasury of the United States in or 
to bring our country up to the proper standard of preparedu 
we also realize that by virtue of the war in Europe reven 
formerly obtained have been greatly reduced, but we do 
that, as soon as Congress can have the money to appro) 
for any further river and harbor matters, Baltimore and 
interests should be looked out for. We feel, further, that 
is possible to include any appropriation in the present hil! 
start the work in the Baltimore Harbor, it should be done. 
We have spent a great deal of money ourselves in the i: 
harbor and are now dredging a channel 35 feet deep to the «i: 
and piers. Our railroad companies have spent vast sunis 
money in the enlargement of their terminal facilities and in | 
curing deeper water to their wharves. Baltimore has doi 
part. We wish to impress upon Congress that it is unfair 
it to do more. Baltimore, being one of the great seaports 
one of the few cities of the world having a 35-foot channc! 
entitled to early consideration from the National Governmen 
the widening and deepening of its channels so that it may 
be hampered in the great commereial enterprises in which 
people are engaged. Give us what we are entitled to and 


will ere long reach our coveted goal as an industrial 
second to New York alone. 





The Gasoline Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i ty OR el Re eb ee 


OF MICHIGAN. 
In rux House or Represenratives, 
Monday, April 17, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the k 


hart 


ai Ve 


the House I wish to make a few observations relative to 
recent and rapid rise of gasoline. I doubt whether there 
been any one thing that has recently awakened more univer: 
interest in the minds of the public generally than the sud 


advance in the prices of gasoline. The industry is 


his 


efficient. It involves an immense investment of eapital. 


eovers a large field. It employs a large amount of 


lal 


Many millions of our citizens are consumers of its prod! 
Complaints are general and, while information is meager, i! 
thought that any facts tending to give or throw any light on | 


subject will be of much interest to all. 
INVESTIGATIONS BEING NOW MADE. 


So general and widespread is the complaint and the desi: 
to learn the causes for the increase in price that the subje 
is now being investigated by the Senate of the United Stat 
by the Federal Trade Commission, by the Department of Ju 
tice of the United States, and by the Department of Commer: 
as well as through private sources. With these great bodi 
looking into the question, we may in due course understand 1! 
true cause. Of course, it is well known that I am not 
expert on the production of oil. I have never had that « 
perience; but, like the great majority, I am a consumer. T!i 
Federal Trade Commission, in its report, makes mention of | 


magnitude of the oil industry on page 7, which states 





MAGNITUDE OF THE INDUSTRY. 

fhe oll industry, moreover, is an unusually complex one, The pros- 
pecting for oil, the purchase or lease of oi) lands, the drilling of wells, 
and the provision of tanks for crude storage ip ihe field, form more or | 
less distinct branches of the crude-oil industry. The crude oi! must 
be gathered through a network of pipes to some central point for 
shipping, and then it must be transported by trunk pipe line or tank 
ar to the refinery. Millions of barrels are carried by pipe line from 
Oklahoma even as far as the Atlantic seaboard. At the refinery large 
t be stored to provide a stock of crude oil which will 

insure continuous operation. In retining, the different crudes yield 
different products, and refineries vary from the “skimming plant 





supplies mus 





vhich takes off gasoline and sells the balance largely as fuel, to the 
plete run” plant that gets not only naphtha and gasoline, but 
erosene, lubricating oils and greases. paraffin, floor oils, read oils, 





eas oil, fuel oil, tar, asphalt, and coke. Then the refined products are 

marketed, and the larger companies own and operate tank cars anid 

ships, tank stations, and tank wagons. Any thorough investigation | 
of even the gasoline situation alone involves a consideration of the 

eptire petroleum industry from the production of the crude petroleum 

to the consumption of the relined products. 

In leoking over the various branches of this vast industry 
ihe question naturally arises as to just what changes have oc- | 
eurred to warrant the increase in price? This is the leading | 
and important fact in which we are interested. The companies 
have the same old pipe lines. They have the same old tanks 
for storage. They have the same distributing agencies; the | 
sane field and means of operation. It is not seen that wages | 
were increased. In fact, it does not appear that there were any 
ehanges in the field of operation that would warrant a rise in the 
price from 9.86 cents a gallon in August, 1915, to 16.28 cents a 
gallon In December, 1915, as is shown by the report of the Trade 
Commission in its table No. 10, as follows: 


raBLR 10.—Comperison of average monthly tank-wagon priecs of gas 
line (58°-60°) in the Bast (Pennsylvania) icith those in the West 
(North Central States), by months, 1915 


{Cents per gallon.) 


East Pe In- West North Cc 
sylavania), State 
Atlantic 
+ Refining 
! to Standard Othe 
(Standard ). companie ompanie 
1915. 
eee Ce ian no daw ae 10.00 11.09 11.15 | 
I tet canada when éwacesdsess wien 10.00 10.95 10.92 
tied cane NUR Ac ae cetths islankexénehe'suwe 9.86 1 10. 64 
i ancckhtpmidisliessGtaeeineneewwees a i 9.86 10) 10. 43 | 
| EE ES EE ee errr | 9.86 10. 57 10. 38 
Pha cnddbebdhebavdguaatbessousesecesees sl 9.86 184 9.72 
eink stmiietbthedehkadedwavacsuascccccess 9.86} 61 | 1.50 | 
RU cicneddnunye<cacBNpenhseedeocscctncones 10.38 9.61 1.50 | 
NG AMGR i can Wali dds docdacaceceeen 3 12.23 10.21 10.35 
COUN censtnt okade ee kats Siete Gadsasasscns di 12.86 11.85 11.93 | 
LEAT IER 14.29 | 13.45 13.64 | 
I cclteba ka dtethatidies 64<cencnedscens 16.28 15.30 15.62 | 
Se } 
The “ tank-wagon prices” referred to in Table 10 are the wholesale 
prices charged dealers for gasoline delivered in bulk by tank wagon. | 
They are computed for gasoline having the same gravity a rding to } 
the Baumé test (58°-60°) As freight and marketing costs are in- 
cluded, the figures are not comparabble on an absolute basis, but are 


chiefly valuable as indicating the movement 92f prices. 

Neither do We see any reason shown why the prices of gasoline | 
has since risen to 20 and as high as 24 cents a gallon. The fol- 
lowing table, taken from a letter written by the Secretary of the 
Interior relative to the price: of gasoline, dated February 2 


1916, shows more nearly the consumers’ price paid for gascline: | 
: afl j 
Gasoline | Crude oil | Gasoline Crudeoil | 
prices per prices - prices per ‘prices per | 
gallon. barrel. } gallon barrel | 
| | 
i ! 
Cents. 1915 Cents. | | 
Jan. 1 3} 6 $1. 45 | Sept. 1............ 14 | $1.70 
POD, Battntadiswedss 12 | Bil © Cite Be ncctosccen : 16 | 180 | 
Mar. 1 12 Dt ©, Se Bnckeseie ceaee 17 2.00 
Apr. I 12 eee fh MP Bianeiscacces ‘ 19 2. 00 
May 1 12 1.35 
June 1 12 | 1.35 191 ! 
Tuly 1 12 1.35 | Jan. 1 21 2 
Aug. 1 12 1. 60 | i 





This table is taken from Senate Document 310, page 21, and 
shows that the price remained steady at 12 cents a gallon until 
the month of September, 1915, when it went up to 14 cents, and 
to 21 cents by January 1, 1916, an increase of 334 per cent in 
both crude and gasoline. 

It is but fair to state that the output of some of the producing 
companies has diminished during the last year, notably the 
Cushing pool, which is one of the largest of the companies or 
association of companies, It is said that at one time this poo! 
produced upwards of 1,000,000 barrels a day, and at the present 
time is only producing one-third as much, But notwithstanding 
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| October 
| November 


y 
] ‘ 1 1 
Feb. 1 
Mar. | 1 
Ay I f ‘ ll 
Mavl 240), 2 { l 4 $26 
June | 240, 440, 0+ { 
July 1 117, 881, 531 . 
\ l 2 2 re ; 2 ‘ ' 
: l 16S. She { ( 
) 139, 444 { . 1” a) 
N I 122, 69 11 ’ 
D 1 111, 904.034 4 
From Senate Document No. 310, page 20, I alse quote the 
lowing extract to show that the increase in price te 
the lack of supply: 
(d) Decreased prolu tion of erude containing pe 
of gasoline, as in the Cushing pool of Oklahoma, t} y pre t 
of which declined from more than 300,000 barre » A 1915 
less than 100.000 barrels in January, 1916 The de t! ( 
ing pool was partially compensated for y an increa produ 
erude from other pools, the gasotine ontent of w rs } 
however, was from 5 to 7 per cent I than that of the ¢ 
The stocks of Cushing crude, whil re 1O.O004 15 04 Og 
barrels larger at the end of 1915 than at tl eginnin f tl i 
reached their maximum in July This surpius is ne 1 
to supply the shortage represented the ad ren tw ’ 
duction and existing transportatior ind refinir 
until exhausted this surplu tends t te +} 
stocks, however, are controlled by the strong ) 
withdrawn from the open market Thu vh f 
age of Cushing crude, which is directly responsible fe 
pendent refiners paying a premium of from 20 to 50 « 
the quoted market price, other companies have pot exha t } ; 
surplus of Cushing crude. Sin tt larger mpat 
larger stocks than a year ago t follows that vith t? t 
of gasoline-rich crude is at most only threatens and t ‘ 
these companies are using their 1915 surplus, ¢ ’ ened 
not yet a factor in increasing ti r asolir tion 
: 
In England the price of gasol d to be 40 t 
gallon. There is a vital reason for the high | 
the European countries which does not ebtain in 
Prices of all commodities are abnormally high in I 
tries on account of the wa B ‘ { 
last year when the price was steady at 12 cent 
; out the country, the rise in price can not be 
the war. In fact during the month of J: a) j 
price of gasoline was near the high point 
the least. I give the table of the Trade ¢ 
No. 7: 
TABLE 7 Ka2ports of ga ne, nap 
1915. 
January . | 
February ae 
March sacnewdinietmmnienana —_ a pepertihapinaiea ? 
AB, srctieeenncitenenegeeemecnginentnenimremnanennan anaenaee ‘ 
May aioe 
WN cad ucsttakanechcaeeacnies scala . 
I oc alacant ciara diiinibanataapaiiit eevee < 24 , 

















































this, the out; 
1915 eantinually in 
Federal Trade Commissi n ‘I 


TABLE 6.—Qt 
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Jecem ber 
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LO15, Gallons, 
August ite 33, 067, 432 
September “ Sede hia alaeaiiaate dicta daa skied sp inde ip aaceiaailaaasies dit 21, 035, 160 
October Cs Re. ae ci RN ee en 18, 543, 754 
November —_--- as MAM EEE. oP re” a sie iene a oe 
December... Sic 5 niedidsiae waeieaiies ee Ti ae ing. 22° 895, 570 

LY. 

January ..._..... as Se Nee het es eer ise 17, 129, 972 
Anunual totals: 
1915 Bde atid feline tlhe ceili a ee ee 284, 669, 820 
a i 2 oe Se tog 238, 671, 187 
ia ceca ch aa ie ee ncaa ee 188, 043, 379 
ler cent of total gasoline content of 1915 crude exported 
during 1915 ae nai —- ioe an ae 
CONSUMPTION AND SUPPLY. 

Increased consumption would naturally be followed by in- 
crease in prices, according to the law of supply and demand. 
In 1915 there were issued 2,100,000 automobile licenses in the 
United States. It is estimated that this number will be in- 


creased 
mobile, 


to 2,750,000 in 19186. 
which 


Figuring 500 gallons for cach auto- 
is the estimate, automobiles will require 1,375,- 


000,000 gallons for 1916 against 1,025,000,000 gallons for 1915. 
But the fact remains that the increased number of cars or autos 


for 1916 has not yet taken place, while the rise in the price of 
susoline has already occurred far in advanee. So that the rise 
cin hot be laid to the increase in the number of autos. 

Mr. Speaker, not being an expert on the production or the 
prices of gasoline, I have at some length shown by the tables an} 
proof of those high in authority that there is no just reason for 
the sudden rise in the price of gasoline. Let me, however, at 
the risk of being a little prolix, give the letters received by me 
in making some inquiry and efforts to find out the true cause, 
if any The letters are self-explanatory : 

DEPARTMENT OF AC 
Washington, 


TICULTURE, 
Varch 27, 1916. 
ion. J. M. C. 


louse 


SMITH, 
of Re pres 

Dean Mr. Smiri: Receipt is 
25. 1916, relative to the bigh cost 
using kerosene for automobile power. 

In reply you are advised that this department has no 
formation in the matter and your inquiry has been referred to the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, for consideration, since 
that bureau is conducting special investigations on the subject. 

Very truly, yours 


cntatives, 


rol of 
gasoline 


acknowledg 
ot 


your letter of 


and the possibility of 


available in- 


b>. F. Houston, Secrcetaru. 
DeRPAKTMENT OF TILE INTERIOR, 
Orrick Or THE DIRECTOR BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, March 20, 1916 
lion. J. M. C. Sarru, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Smivtic: Your letter of March 25, addressed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has been referred to this bureau. 
Inclosed please tind a copy of Senate Document 310, which is tho 
report of the Secretary of the Interior on the gasoline situation. 


With regard to the 
automobil: 


use of kerosene, the general consensus of opinion 


March | 





among engineers is that to date there has not been devel 
oped a kerosene-burning carburetor which 1s entirely satisfactory for | 
automobile use. There are, however, kerosene-burning carburetors, 
such as that of the Kerosene Burning Carburetor Co., of Detroit: the 
Deppe carburetor; and the Harroun carburetor, which have proven 
atisfactory for stationary and marine work and which are claimed 
by the manufacturers to be satisfactory for automobile use, basing 
their claims on reports of demonstrations which have been made. 
Very truly, yours 
VAN. Il. MANNING, Director. 
FEDERAL ‘TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 10, i916. 
lion, J, M, C. Smivru, M, ¢ 
Washington, D. ¢ 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
earing date of April, 1916, requesting a copy of the reported probe by 


this commission into the increased price of gasoline. 

I am handing vou herewith a copy of the preliminary report on this 
subject, which was to-day submitted to both Houses of Congress. It is 
not known definitely Just when the gasoline report itself will be ready 

publication. 
Very respectfully FERERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
by L. L. BRACKEN, Secretary. 

it should not be diflicult to determine whether or not the rise 
in price is a legitimate one. If it is not, then prompt and vig- 
orous action should be taken against the offenders and the full 
penalties imposed. But, from experience already had, we should 
now fortify ourselves and the country against the possibility of 


any organization, corporation, or trust manipulating prices. We 
should adopt every Known substitute for gasoline as motor 
power. We should discover new substitutes and devices if pos- 
sible. Kerosene, which can be and is now being successfully 
used for motor power, in time, if generally used, will greatly 
reduce and steady the price. It will increase the supply of an- 
other product for motor power. 


I _— au ite from Senate Document 310, at page 25, the sum- 


mary of the letter of the luterior Department, as follows: 
OTHER INFORMATION WHICH MAY BR USEFUL OR BENEFICIAL IN THE 
ONSIDERATION OF THE SUBJECT OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF GASOLINE, 
he situation may be summed as follows: 
Che consumption of gasoline is ri ipidly increasing. 
rhe pre tion « rude has been generally regarded as near its 
uaXkimunt 





| exports were 








CONGRESSION AL REC ORD. 


Some immediate relief may be afforded by means of the following: 

(a) The use in internal-combustion engines of heavier distillat 
approaching kerosene. 

b) An acceptable kerosene carburetor would at once go a long w: 
toward relieving the present shortage of gasoline. 

(c) General use of cracking processes, whereby gasoline is made from 
kerosene and other less valuable petroleum oils. Such cracking pro 
esses are being rapidly developed, and promise near relief. It is pra 
ticable to produce gasoline from kerusene, gas oil, fuel oil, residuum 
and heavv crudes by present-day cracking processes, and no oil shou 
be nsed for fuel that has not been so treated. 

(ad) Increasing the production of crude to furnish the necessary si; 
plies of gasoline; but this is not to be recommended if it increases t) 
output of distillates, for which there is no market. 


It may be of interest to note that the United States produc 
two-thirds of the entire oil production of the world. The follow 















ing table is taken from Senate Document No. 310, page 1 
showing the whole ene 

met | United | Entire i , United Entir: 

Year. | States. | world. || Year States. world. 
1900... 63, 600, a 149, 100,000 || 1908.......... 178, 500, 000 | 285, 100, 00 
1901... 69, 400,000 | 167,400,000 || 1909.......... 183, 200, 000 | 298. 400. 00 
SOO ccpduwlgs 88, 800, 000 | 182,000,000 || 1910.......... 209, 600, 000 | 327, 600, 00 
RS sinters edie | 100, 500, 000 194. 800, 000 || 1911.......... 220, 400, 000 | 345, 700, 04 
Es eucts cee 117, 100,000 | 218,300,000 |) 1912.......... 222, 900,000 | 352, 500, 00 
_ a | 134, 700, 000 215, 400,000 || 1913.......... 248, 400,000 | 384, 700, 00 
1906 | 126, 500,000 | 214, 000, 000 fF PO. wicmeue Se | 265, 800,000 | 400, 500, 0» 
ei ichinns eeu | 166, 100, 000 | 264, 900,000 || 1915.......... 1 267, 400, 000 pee (?) 








1 E stima rated. 2 No figures evel, 

Keeping in mind that the sudden rise in price was in tli 
month of September, 1915, and the succeeding months, let u- 
look at Table 12 of the letter of the Secretary of the Interio: 
found on page 20, and it will be observed that the exports fo: 
the months of September and October were much less than thi 
for the months of May, June, July, and August pr: 
ceding the rise: 





Month, } 1918 1914 191 
= — | os cnmatein laine 
Barrels. Barrels. Barré 
SN ich OR Ue vw hing oral Cente borer a 8s Sea 160, 000 150,000 | 325,00 
PN Hide i esesuevh cpetavathewsnauus pee uetes | %25,000 280, 000 550, ( 
MMS, oc Sk Cae co cccsccsh augue beeeniael | 350,000 | 320,000} 525 
BE ik ten wa do nanns ae eae ntrtedode Latah cach ee | 550,000 550,000) 480, 
SE aoe LoS unc kwideddh aaah age sae RARRE CRA eRaS | 450.000 £46,000} 600 
MED a iheocscu eden oorcened Toten enantio | 329,000 430,000 | Axt) 
DE woksin Seca gue cnankhceb ies dav ee ober eee | 280,000 1 850,000}  3550,( 
BONE 250 oo aecokviek head ence eee } 390,000 270,000 | = 700 
| September .......... oo 6s aust hiede cen kiaetcheonns 49, 001) 550,000 | 190 
October. Pe eek ae pabewevcnenmae Sica 7 eee £60, 000 | 40), | 
November ........ sd eargeeeiee aca edarees oo thtenceh ere 400, 000 640 
PORTS, n.cdod sews dcdseduncewewkeateeVeesuacads 250, 000 300,000 , 4 
i 
DORE sc dadwnaeas#- cchiésia dienes dees 4.455.000 » 5,000,000 | 6, 50 
| 
' 


So that, from whatever angle we view the enuse, it does 1 
seem that the rise was due to increased consumption, or 
shortage of production, or to diminished stock on hand, or 
additional exports, or to increased cost of production, the on! 
legitimate conclusion being that the increase in price was 
arbitrary one. It would be presumptuous to hazard a remed: 
but with the undeveloped millions of acres of oil lands in ft! 
United States which have already been surveyed, in the Stat 
of California, Minnesota, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Uta! 
Arizona, North Dakota, Louisiana, and Texas, there ought 
be no question of an abundant supply for years to come. Alask: 
that has yielded so bountifully of her mineral wealth, also 
known to contain large oil districts. Besides, there are bound 
less areas of oil lands in the Mexican Republic, in South Ame 
ica, China, and Russia. One other thing that is expected to 
reduce the price of gasoline is perfecting a carburetor for tly 
use of kerosene for motor power. 

In due course of time, no doubt, 
of operating motor power, and substitutes for gasoline wil! b 
found. Personally I have thought denatured alcohol might |} 
found a good substitute. It can be manufactured from a num 
ber of by-products of the farm, but the cost of the reduc 
ing plant prohibitive to any individual farming oper 
tion. 

The investigations by the departments of the Government and 
the United States Senate ave not yet completed, but enough has 
already been shown to raise the presumption that the increase: 
price of gasoline was not a legitimate one; that it was arbi 
trary and mercenary and unwarranted. The reports of the 
Government departments and-of the Senate will contain vali 
able information. If found to be Hegal and unjust, the 
should be imposed upon those for any violation of 
the law. 


other oil fields, other methor 


is 


nalts 
penalty 
responsible 








Rridge Across the Missouri River at Chamberlain, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES HH. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 


In toe Houser or Representatives, 
Wednesday, April 12, 1916. 


Mir. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, this bill (HL. R. 9909) seeks to re 
quire the Chicago,, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. to con 


struct and maintain a permanent bridge across the Missouri 
River at Chamberlain, S. Dak. 

On February 9, 1905, Congress authorized the White River 
Valley Railway Co., its successors and assigns, to construct 
and operate a pontoon and pile bridge across the Missouri 


-iver at Chamberlain, S. Dak. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co. became the successors of the White River | 
Valley Railway Co., and has during the greater part of the | 
time operated and maintained a pontoon bridge across the rive 
as provided in the act. 

This bill grants to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


(Co.. its successors and assigns, authority to maintain and ope: 
ate 2 permanent bridge across the said river and repeals the 


former act of Congress. It grants permission to such company 
to maintain the pontoon and pile bridge for one year from the 
passage of this act, and provides that if within one year it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War that actual 
construction of the permanent bridge has commenced, then per- 
mission is given to operate the pontoon bridge during the con 
struction of the bridge, but in no case for more than three y 
from the passage of this act. 
War Department. 

The line of road extends from Chamberlain Rapid 
City, a distance of about 220 miles. The maintenance of the 
pontoon and pile bridge has been unsatisfactory to the traveling 


Curs 


The bill has the approval of the 


west 


to 


and shipping public ever since its construction. From two to 
four times a year the bridge has been carried away by high 
water. Whenever the ice broke up in the early spring it rarely 
ailed to carry out the bridge. The rise in June usually took 


oul 


the bridge, and likewise in the fall of the year it was usually 
carried away, to the great annoyance of passenger traffic and 


the shipment of freight. On such oceasions traflic has been 
thoroughly demoralized by the inadequate service on the line ot 
road. These conditions render it unsafe and dangerous for the 


such 


aveling public to attempt crossing the river on inade- 
quate facilities. ! 

The State Railroad Commission of South Dakota in va 
Ways sought to require the construction of a bridge, and at 
iime brought a mandamus suit against the railway company, | 
but for want of jurisdiction the commission was unable to com- | 
pel the construction of a bridge. The towns and cities west of 
the river have for years been urging the construction of a per- 
manent bridge across the river at Chamberlain, and the State 
legislature has memorialized Congress to compel the construc- 
tion of a bridge at said place. | 

The railway company claims that the line of road not 
paying a fair return on the investment, and claims that the in- 
come on the line of road would not justify the construction of a 
permanent bridge at said place at this time; that in 


rious 


one 


is 


view of 


improvements now under construction it ought not to commence | , 


the construction of such bridge short of three years from the | 


passage of the act, but that in order to avoid any conflict the 
company would consent to commence the construction within 
the period of two years and finish it within four years if the 
bill was amended accordingly. 

In order to reach the sentiment of the people in my district, 
telegrams were sent to Chamberlain, Kimball, Mitchell, and the | 
State railroad commission, asking their views on this question, | 
and | now present the replies as a part of my remarks. 

Having conferred with a number of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the author of 
the bill, and knowing that consideration of the bill would be 
postponed on the unanimous-consent call by objection, and in 
view of the doubt of securing the passage of the bill in its 
original form and the delay likely to occur, I deem it wise not | 
to oppose the amendment | 


amd thus secure the immediate pas | 
sage of the bill, 
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Mr. TIMBERLAKE \I s 
which it is my privilege to rep ul ‘ 
or navigable inland wate ‘ = of } } 
or hecessary to expend pul mol _ Jam 
ested in tl bill making provision 
of this character already beg 
similar kind judged to be necessat 
That hnprovements to our hy 
| highly important to the best i \ 
the Congress should be liberal in providing tl 
} to carry plans which are both practicable 
effect are self-evident. But i ppropriat 
iS are proposed in the ik now ut 
that despite the utmost cure 
amounting in the aggregat L 
eifect so-called improvements t 
could safely be considered doubtt 
That many of the projects, prov 1 te 
work in which mention is 1 it iu ! 
sufficient to justify the expenditure of the 
The bill, as reported by the « miittes | 
sum than $37,898,410 in casi / 710 
making, as stated in the report total ( 
of S39,608,410—a stupendo nm), | 
that this represents the proposed ou f 
department of the Government for one cm 
were the moneys thus proposed to b 
poration instead of being Government fund 
found of very materially ree ge the f 1 ¢ 
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HON. CHARLES BB. TIMBERLAKE. 
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enterprises with 
regard of the 


which it Is indispensable to proceed 
public good, 

There seems to be a grave danger, judging from the minority 
report submitted by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear}], 
of expending money from the Federal Treasury on some projects 
which will result mainiy in benefits to private interests and 
private individuals, which projects, it is stated, “ have a very 
distant relation to navigation.” Such abuse of public funds 
should, of course, at all costs, be aveided. Only those proposed 
works which are of essential importance, not to the few but to 
the many, should be provided for in a bill of this kind, and only 
for those plans, economically sound and of demonstrated public 
importance, should an attempt be made to undertake or to 
eontinue, 


with proper 


We are told that one authority on these matters has openty 
recommended the suspension of work on some 58 of the projects 
on which millions have already been spent and to continue the 
development of which the bill now being considered provides 
further appropriations, This recommendation, it is presumed, 
wis made simply because, in the judgment of the authority re- 
ferred to, it is no longer indispensably necessary to continue 
work on such projects. River and canal traffic is becoming 
yearly of less and less importance, both in this country and 
Kurope, owing to the quicker transportation offered by the rail- 
ways, and it would seem to be the height of folly to authorize 
ithe expenditure of millions of dollars to increase the naviga- 
bility of streams the traffic on which, after the improvements 
shall have been completed, would not be sufficient to justify the 
proposed expenditure of time, money, and effort. 

Considering river navigation alone, and apart from projected 
improvements to harbors, the information on the subject 
available would seem to indicate that many of the items in- 
eluded in the bill could be omitted without halting the progress 
of the work on such improvements as the Secretary of War, to 
consultation with the Chief of Engineers of the Army, might 
cansider imperative. 

If the facts are as stated in the minority report, to which 
reference has already been made, viz, that approximately 
$75,000,000 has been expended on the Mississippi River alone 
within the past 12 years without adding anything to its com- 
merece it is high time to demand a rigid accounting as to what 


the people are getting for their money, and, failing a conclu- 
sively satisfactory response, to call a definite halt on = addi- 


tional appropriations for this purpose. 

Similarly, the Ohio River, we are told, has swallowed up over 
$50,000,000 to date, while the traffic has steadily decreased. 
fe complete a 6-foot channel in the Missouri, in order to save 
shippers some $200,000 annually, will cost $14,000,000 more, or 
a net loss to the Government of $1,100,000 per annum. Com- 
ment is supertluous, 

It is further shown that the very large sum of money which 
has been expended on the Tennessee River has benefited chiefly 
a private power company; and that the improvements and 
maintenance charges on the Cumberland River are growing 
rapidly with a small and decrensing commerce as a result of 
the expenditure, 

Valuable privileges, it is claimed, have resulted to a private 
corporation by Gevernment expenditure of some two and a half 
millions en the Coosa River. which, instead of helping to de- 
elop traffic has, apparently, had an opposite result, its com- 
merce having fallen off 45 per cent between 1912 and 1914. 

One lock ennalization project, it is learned, is likely tu cost 
the United States $10,000,000 before it is completed, although 
there is no actual commerce on the river and although it may 
take a century, at the present rate of progress, to complete it. 

These illustrations could, it seems, be increased ad libitum, 
and if such statements contained in the minority report on this 
bill are founded on fact, as it is presumed, of course, they are, 
certainly there is ample reason to hesitate before appropriating 
the very lInrge sum authorized in the bill itself, and should 
rather serve to the passage of legislation which would tend to 
stop injudicious and useless expenditure, by curtailing con- 
siderably the appropriations asked for. 

\ very striking statement is made in the minority report here- 
tofere alluded te, with regard to the late form of canal which 
has passed from popular favor, and the commercial value of 
which, in consequence, has materially decreased. The statement 
in question, which is well worthy of being called te the atten- 
tion of Members of this House, is to the effect that while “ our 
Government has spent $4,455,000 for nuvigation on the 26 miles 
of Musele Shoals Canal, twe freight trains could easily have 
hanied all the commerce passing through the lecks In 1913.” 

It is beyond dispute that the enermous sum of money which 
the United States has spent in waterways has not brought any- 
thing like the return which it should have brought, certainly 
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not sufficient to justify continuing to appropriate money in ! 
ratio for the same purpose. 

In view of the development of our railroads, the main 
riers of freight, the same reasons no lenger exist for the 
provements of canals and navigable “<treams as was the « 
years ago. No matter to what point river improvements car 
developed, they will, according to all autherities, yield less ; 
less return, and less and less good will consequently resul 
the community from the furtheranee of such projects. 

It is also established that the improvement of rivers 
canals, so as to be available for the carriage of freight ther 
has no effect whatever upon railroad freight rates; 
quently from this point of view, contrary to the general be 
the community is not benefited by money expended fer the | 
pose of making streams and canals navigable. 

While, sir, I am heartily in favor of the liberal appropria 
of the public money for all practicable and worthy purpose 
am unalterably opposed to sanctioning the sinking of practic: 
unlimited funds into projects which.ean do little or no goo 
the people at large, and which do not and can not in the 
nature of modern conditions yield a proper return, 

For these reasons, therefore, I felt constrained to support 
amendment offered in which it is sought to appropriate a lu 
sum of $15,000,000, to be expended by the Secretary of War | 
the maintenance and improvement of rivers and harbors 
the next fiscal year. 

It is, of course, natural, and from one point of view «) 
mendable, for each Member of this House to do-his utmost 
secure as liberal an appropriation as is consistent for the 
velopment of the rivers and harbors situation in or even 1: 
his own district; and this regardless at times of the real ne: 
sity for and the advisability, from the broader outlook of t! 
whole country, of the proposed expenditure and work. It wou 
seem, therefore, the part of wisdom to err, if err we must, 
the side of economy, rather than to be too lavish in the expend 
ture by the people of the sums called for, and consequently 
vote will be east against the bill. 


co 


Philadelphia and the Delaware River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
PETER E. COSTELLO. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ix rut House or ReprResENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 





HON. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, in addition te the rem: 
made by me under the five-minute rule, I wish to say in ext 
sion thereof that the appropriation carried in the rivers 
harbors bill for the Delaware River, leading up to the cit: 
Philadelphia and beyond, is in line with the original recon 
dations of the United States Army engineers. It is the larg 
appropriation that has yet been made to further the 35-fo 
channel project, and if it remains in the bill will net only hast 
the work on the Delaware River but will save the Governnic! 
deterioration and waste which result from inadequate appr 
priations to complete the project. 

As one of the Representatives from Philadelphia, I hav 
natural pride in the Delaware River and am glad the Rivers ai 
Harbors Committee, of which I have the honor to be a membe: 
und the House have finally put us in a fair way to advance th: 
port to an equality with other great ports along the seaboard. 
We have the population, and we have the business to justily 
a full channel depth of 35 feet, and it is only fair that our rive: 
should be promptly brought up to a point where it can fully 
serve the great commercial and industrial interests whic! 
abound in the vicinity. The city of Philadelphia has a popul: 
tion in excess of 1,700,000, while the State of Pennsylvani: 
has a population of more than 8,000,000. The vast minera! 
resources and the tremendous industrial activities of thes 
people all contribute to the wealth of the United States. 

THE SHIPPING DAYS OF STEPHEN GIRARD. 


From Philadelphia, in the early days of our country, cum 
men who sailed ships to trade with all the other countries 01 
the world. It was they who were largely instrumental in car 
rying the American flag to foreign ports where now in trade it 
is hardly known. 

These were men of the type of Stephen Girard, who himself 
came to our great country poor, friendless, and unknown, and 
taking advantage of the possibilities of our country, became on 
















—— 


? 
of the foremost traders and shippers of his day. Ue made the ‘I ~ . 
port of Philadelphia known in all parts of the world. by means I \ , 
of his shipping and trading he amassed a tremendous fortune, | [ Addres W 1 i 
and dying endowed with all his wealth one of the greatest | Amer in ¢ M 
charities that .he world has ever known—an institution where | ROAG. 
orphan boys are educated and from which they go forth each } I reel ENS aaly 
vear full of the American spirit to add to the glory ef our coun. | UOCCHston. Itisas ( 
uy and its institutions, tunity of comme mito ' 
; - oe — | Cotton Manufacturers’ Ass i 
PUILADELPILIA A CITY OF HOMES. men who have hes ne 
The city of Philadelphia, for which I have the honor to speak, | leeti v for the develop { s 
bas a population of 1,700,000, There are within its boundaries | \ 
petween 800,000 and 400,000 separate dwellings constructed of Most of se proble if 
durable material and with an assessed valuation of about } ¢jation is concern ied 
$1,000,000,000. Of these homes 156,000 are owned by the people | gitions in vour industr had 
who occupy them, who are therefore directly interested in the | yarpope of ey 5 : 
success of the city and the Nation. Our city contains mane: . ent dhenh oan ; 
facturing plants that give employment to 300,000 skilled la- part a aoe 69 entert 
borers, plants that have a value of over a billion dollars, that | yoy ean accomplish eae 
add annually over a billion dollars to the wealth of our country. ditt an einaliinn agai , ‘a of 
SKILLED LABOR AT PITILADELPHIA, } Concerns engaged ind 
This splendid body of skilled labor whose ability is unex- IN MNpProviIngs pro S 
celled, represents not only a creating value but is an important | establishing systen 
factor as an investment force. In one of our saving-fund in- | }OP mation promoting U 
stitutions we have an account for every fourth man, woman, | By exchang Leas 
and child within the limits of the city, there being in this in- | Whole, and your ce 
stitution alone over 300,000 separate accounts, and its total de- to solve many difficult . 
posits amount to over $127,000,000, This immense sum in one | ‘ “iia a ; OFerEn | 
institution represents part of the savings of the men and women i 
of our great industrial and commercial citv, and the money is | (rer) es nr 
invested in securities of the corporations serving the city of | lergely te the policy of org ’ 
Vhiladelphia. This you can see shows that there is no hard and | hess men have work toet! Lh 
fast line between capital and labor in Philadelphia, but we have | nities of interest ong themsely 
a real democracy, in which happiness is the cornerstone, and | Mmoting trade wa ulabroad. ‘I 
home life, along the American lines, is our characteristic feature. | portant industry trad wiati 
BRINGING THE PORT UP TO DATE. | S» per cent of the inanutacturers ¢ 
austi ~ i sy to hb 
Thus, I am pleading for recognition for the port of Vhila- | yaqny's a) 
lelphia, asking for what we are entitled. Why should the port ssocintions tune by 
if Philadelphia follow in the rear of other ports that have been ‘ “ \liti 
granted waterways deeper than we sre allowed? We get i ths siness organization i 
survey for a 35-foot channel, others get one for a 40-foot Chan- | gyty say ‘ ‘ | 
nel; hence, Philadelphia is behind with a channel of 5 feet less | yyy ‘ 
depth in meeting the commerce that is seeking our port and | 
consequently, to that extent, is at a disadvantage. | Of the vat vations cone 
I am sure that you will agree with me that past Congresses | Jojpector of the Census. I natural 
have not dealt justly with us, and you will appreciate my state- | the statistics eoncerning t] prod 
ment more fully when I tell you that in the last 50 years we cotton. With these vou are famili: 
have been assisted by the Government of the United States to In my effort to improve t}yc dat 
the extent of only 311,000,000. Why, in the corresponding period | Hers of your association and | 
our import taxes alone at the port of Philadelphia have | gecount of the valuabl evestio 
amounted to over $S00,000,000, | made in the conduct of the wor 
LOCAL CCOPERATION EXTENS | One of the most importanr chang 
my irection was the senaration of 
In closing I desire to say that in the future Philadelphia ex- tits ate Se eee oem 


pects the recognition of its port to which it is entitled. We expect 
support to enable us to conduct our commerce in a satisfactory 
manner and to make the port of Philadelphia attractive to the 
Shipping of the world: the Government 
by developing our channel for its own use as well as 
city, whose expenditures on wharves, docks, and terminal fucili- 


we expect to help us 


for our 


ties will have cost $80,000,000 on the completion of the present 
development. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, KENNETH D. MckKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE 


Ix tue House or Representatives. 
Tucsaday, April 18, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, recently the Hon. W. J. 
Harris, a member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
speech in Atlanta, Ga., upon the powers and work of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It is such an excellent speech, and so 
clearly and comprehensively sets forth the work of this commis- 
sion, that I ask unanimous consent to put it in the 
part of my remarks, 
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increased, ubtil last yeat 
bales, It was misleading to 
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linters from lint cotton, the 
i enrpded as a 12.000,000-bale « 
The constantly increasing 
four own country has had 
} benefits directly or mdairect 
| duction. 
Cotton is the second lar 


principal crop of the Souther 


of the United States, 
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\t the time of the organization of the Federal Trade Com- 
business eonditions on account of the war were com- 
pletely demoralized. In the South, where the cotton you manu- 
facture is produced, business was paralyzed. Though across 
the ocean from the countries at war, the financial interests of 
the South suffered more than that of any country except 
Belgium. 

Those engaged in the production and manufacture of cotton 
suffered more than any other class of business. The energetic 
and able manner in which the producers and manufacturers of 
cotton handled this serious situation is an index to what they 
can do to develop this industry in the future when conditions are 
again normal. This leads me to hope and believe that before 
many years the manufacturers of the United States will con- 
sume practically all instead of only one-third of the eotton pro- 
duced in our country. 

The census of manufactures was the last important investiga- 
tion conducted by me before leaving the Census Bureau. I pur- 
sued the policy of conferring with you and other manufacturers 
in regard to the schedules, and the investigation was made in a 
cooperative and friendly spirit. 

The manufacturers, appreciating my spirit toward them, 
realized that instead of the Government interfering with their 
husiness they would reap great benefit from the investigation. 

The friendly spirit shown by me while I was Director of the 
Census in dealing with the manufacturers and producers in 
ecuring without delay statistics which were really usefui I 
think influenced the President in naming me a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


MISSIO! 


GOVERNMENT COOPERATION IN OTHER ECONOMIC FIELDS. 

Your association is interested in business efficiency, the con- 
ditions which make business prosperous, and the relation of 
vevernment to business. Government and business are and 
should continue to be mutually helpful. Our Government has 
been gradually extending its assistance to different groups upon 
whose prosperity depends to a large degree the prosperity of the 
eountry. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, for example, was or- 
ganized to adjust and determine questions arising between ship- 
and carriers. Farmers, fruit growers, and various pro- 
ducers’ associations of the country.also receive advice and rulings 
in matters affecting them from the Department of Agriculture. 
The Federal Reserve Board likewise gives to the bankers in- 
formation as to their powers and duties. These groups have 
received assistance. Why should not the business men in indus- 
try be aided also? 


pers 


MEETING NEEDS OF BUSINESS MEN IN INDUSTRY. 


Realizing that general business had no such Government 
agency, the President recommended to Congress that a beard 
with such duties and powers be established, and the Federal 
rade Commission was created. In his message to Congress the 
President used the following language which explains clearly 
the reasons for the establishment of this commission: 

The business of the country awaits also, and has long awaited and 
has suffered because it could not obtain further and more explicit 
legislative definition ot the policy and meaning of the existing anti- 
trust law. Nothing hampers like uncertainty, and the business men of 
the country desire something more than that the menace of legal proc- 

in these matters be made explicit and intelligible. They desire 
the advice, definition, and guidance and information which can be sup- 
plied by an administrative body, an interstate trade commission. The 
opinion of the country would instantly approve of such a commission. 
it demands such a commission as an indispensable instrument of in- 
formation and publicity, as a clearing honse for the facts by which 
both the public mind and the managers of great business undertakings 
should be guided, and as an instramentality for doing justice to busi- 
ness where the processes of the courts, or the natural forces of cor- 
rection outside of the courts, are inadequate te adjust and remedy the 
wrong 'n a way that will meet the equities and circumstances of the 


case 


e858 


To direct the newly established board, the President appointed 
Joseph E, Davies, of Wisconsin; Edward N. Hurley, of LIlinois; 
Will 1. Parry, of Washington; George Rublee, of New Hamp- 
shire; and myself, and the commission was organized March 
16, 1915. Never have I come in contact with men more anxious 
than my associates to be constructively helpful to the legitimate 
business interests of the country. 

POWERS AND WORK OF COMMISSION, 

rhe Federal Trade Commission has been in existence a year. 
We have found among busivess men a rather vague idea as to 
the power ef the commission. 1 propose in this address te out- 
line the various duties and powers of the commission and to 
give a brief account of how the law is actually working in 
practice. 

When the commission was created the impression was general 
that it was to be an inquisitorial bedy which would be ever 
searching the field of business like a detective for evildoers. 
This very one-sided conceptior. ‘The commission is an 


ss 
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agency of public service—-service to the whole people. It: 


Gury 


| is quite as much to bring tc light what is sound and service 


able in business as what is sinister; to give the Government 
and the public a correct knowledge of the facts of business so 
that the laws and their administration may promote and not, 
through misunderstanding, hinder the interest of us all. More 
and more the importance of the constructive side of the commis 
sion’s work will be perceived. 

The commission is of especial interest to business men. 
practical business men you are interested in knowing how 
Federal Trade Commission may affect you and your busines 
What have you as business men to hope for from the commisxs<io 
or to fear? 


\ 


POWER TO INVESTIGATE. 


The powers of the commission, as outlined in the act creating 
it, are of three kinds. In the first place, the commission has : 
general power of investigating corporations engaged in intersiat: 
commerce. It may require such corporations to make speciz! 
or annual reports to the commission, furnishing such inforin 
tion as the commission may require as to the organization, bu 
ness, conduct, practice, and management. It is hoped that th 
information to be. gathered by these general investigations 0) 
by these reports may be of aid and benefit, not merely to Co 
gress as a basis for future legislation regulating interst 
commerce, but te business men. 

INPORMATIO.; HELPFUL TO BUSINESS. 

The Federal Trade Commission, no matter how anxious it is 
to be helpful to the business interests of the country is con- 
fronted at the outset with a lack of adequate information o 
industrial conditions. 

In spite of all the attention that has been giver to business 
during the last decade it is remarkable that to-day there is nv 
coirprehensive data available, no constructive material at haud 
to furnish to a manufacturer, merchant, or trade associat io 
desiring to improve unsatisfactory conditions in their industry. 
This need we seek to meet. What the Government is dving 
the farmers, the railroads, and the bankers, we are trying to « 
for business men engaged in industry. Is not this as legitima( 
a field of Government activity as any of those already tried 
and found desirable? Should not manufacturers and merehaints 
who are merchandising .the farmers’ product, shipping their 
goods over the railroads, depositing their money in the banks 
and meeting the payroll of thousands of employees, be furnished 
with data and information.vitally important to them? 

In order to cooperate intelligently with the manufacturers 
and merchants ef the country we must have comprehensive (data. 
Realizing this, we recently mailed to every corporation in the 
United States a form in which we asked a few simple questions 
about their industries. This information embraces the product 
which they manufacture, their annual sales, the capital invested 
and other principal items such as depreciation, and so forth 
These data will be compiled by industries and a summary cf 
results sent to each company in that particular line. This wil! 
indicate to each and every man in the business whether or no! 
the industry he is engaged in is in a healthy condition. If «a: 
industry is showing no earning power, that industry either is n 
well managed or the production exceeds the demand. Know 
edge of existing conditions will prevent others from entering the 
business or unprofitably investing additional capital where over- 
preduction already exists. The industry in which conditio: 
are unsatisfactory will receive particular attention and the real 
eause of the conditions will be ascertained, 

These facts are not to be asked for in any inquisitorial 
spirit, and the hearty cooperation which the Trade Comunis- 
sion has so far received from the business men of the country 
indicates their appreciation of the need of such definite facis 

ACCOUNTING METHODS. 


When business was done on a large percentage of protil 
questions of accurate cost and of operating efficiency were not 
so important, but in most lines ef industry to-day profits «1% 
comparatively small and manufacturers must, therefore, know 
what their goods cost. Unreliable methods of arriving at 
of production must be eliminated. 

A manufacturer who does not know with a close degree of 
accuracy what it costs him to produce the different articles he 
manufactures and what it costs him to sell them is not i 
position to meet intelligently competition and invites business 
disaster. 

Many of the larger manufacturers have thorough cost-c- 
counting systems, which they recognize as necessary in order 
to give them the information essential to successful manage- 
ment. On the contrary, the number of small manufacturers 
who have no adequate cost-accounting system and who price 
their goods arbitrarily is amazing. 
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. . S = he know « , 
. wis ticle he is making a fair profit and on what he 
. ng ont 1 narrow margin of profit or losing money. If 
has this infermation, he can eoncentrate on the manuf: 
nd sale of the product on which the profits are satisfac 
Whole i es, it I Ss, are suffering from 
al lack of intelligent Knowledge of cost. 
WAY COMMISSION CAN HELP. 
How enn the Federal Trade Commission help to im ‘ 
iis situation 7 
The commission has no intention and no desire to use 
sory methods; but it does hope to reach the desired end by 
ouraging improvements in, accounting practice, by inde 
« stundurd systems of bookkeeping and cost accounting nd 
by ussisting in devising standard systems, either at the re- 
avest of individual merchants and manufacturers or thr h 
the assochition that represents the industry. 
l is recownize that no one standard system of col 
is applicable to all classes of business, but that sp s 
re required for each group or class of commerce industry 
The commission, however, while recognizing the commer ] 


from unif f 


ormity of 


making a change where systems already 


advantages to be derived 


systems 
advise installed give 
quate int rmation and are economically operated 

ADVISORY J 


The coramission, in the 


IWEKS. 


second place, is especially author 


to make investigations at the request of the President or eithei 
House of Congress, or the Attorney General, as to nlleged viola 
tions of the antitrust law; ulso to investigate the manner 


which decrees entered at the suit of the United States to restru 


violntions of the antitrust laws are being carried out hin 
ce nission is also authorized, at the request of the Fecic 


( ‘ts, to suggest appropriate decrees in suits brought by th 
United States under the antitrust laws. 

The decrees of the court in some Sherman-law cases luv 
not. in fact, broveht about the beneficial results intended! Ne 
court trying a great variety of cases can have the expert. init 


mate knowledge of an industry necessary te formulate effective 


decrees. It is expected that a cominission, cornposed of business 

with a permanent expert staff, can 

to the Federal co their difficult 
PIPE-LINE INVESTIGATION, 

In connection with the duty of instituting investigations at 
the direction of Congress, it may be noted that the commission, 
pursuant to a resolution of the Senate, has made an investigation 
into the subject of pipe-line trausportation in the mid-contineu 
field. A summary of the commission’s report has already beer 
issued. 

The report shows the amount of investment in such pipe lines, 
the cost of carrying the oil, the profits, and other 
conditions imposed on shippers, and various other matters which 
show the. true situation and significance of the present 
tions of pipe-line transportation. 

The purpuse of these special investigations is to render aid and 
assistance to the Government in the enforcement of the law 
against restraint of trade and monopolies. 

INVESTIGATION 


Men 


render real 
and 


iiSSISLALLICE 


urts in important tasks. 


the charges, 


condi- 





INTO FOREIGN TRADE 


The commission is also specifically authorized to investigate 
trade conditions in and with foreign countries where 
tions, combinations, or practices of manufacturers, mwerchants 
er traders, or other eonditions may affect the 
the United States. 

Under the authority granted by this section, the commissio n 
is conducting a thorough investigation into competitive condi 
ous in foreign trade, and methods adopted by foreign manu 
.cfurers and exporters in the distribution of their goods. It 
aus held hearings in different sections of the United States, 
considered the views of thousands of prominent manufact 
and exporters in this eountry, received special 
United States consuls abroad, and sent 
iInarkets to obtain first-hand information. 

I take pleasure in stating that in this werk the commnission 
ims received the hearty cooperation of the business men, and, 
as 2 result of the investigation, the commission has obtained a 
vast amount of valuable information. The eommission expects 
to submit the results of its work te Congress in the immediate 
inture, with the hope that legislation will be enacted which 
will place our business on an equal footing with eur foreign 
Celoperitors. 
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DU MPING 


Con merce, 


Acting with the Secretary of the commission has 


recommended to the President that legislation to prevent unfair 
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You will be interested in knowing that some of the most 
erious Cases were settled by the commission without formal 
preceedings. As soon as the commission investigated the facts 
the unlawful practice ceased. 

Section 3 of the same act makes exclusive purchase and sale 
arrangements unlawful under certain conditions. This section 
prohibits exclusive or “tying” contracts, whereby a lessee or 
purchaser agrees not to use or deal in the machinery or mer- 
chandise of a competitor when the effect may be to substan- 
tinlly lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line 
ot commerce, 

Some of the most important cases now before the commission 
invelve the legality of these so-called “ tying contracts.” 

It may be noted that similar agreements with respect to pat- 
ented articles have in recent years been prohibited by the laws of 
england, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Section 7 declares it unlawful for a corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce to purchase the stock of a competing cor- 
poration where the effect of such purchase may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition between the two corporations or to 
restrain commerce in any section or commodity or tend to create 

monopoly in any line of commerce. Section 7 also makes it 
unlawful for a holding company to acquire stock in two or more 

rporations where the effect of such acquisition may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition between such corporations or to 
estrain commerce in any section or commodity or tend to create 
it monopoly in any line of commerce. 

Section S makes it unlawful for corporations with more than 

inillion dollars capital to have common directors if elimina- 
tion of competition by agreement between the two would restrain 
trade. ‘This provision does not become effective until October 
15, 1916, two years after the passage of the Clayton Act, con- 
sequently the commission has not as yet had anything to do 
n the enforcement thereof. 

Section 5 of the Federal trade act makes the general declara- 
tion that unfair methods of competition in commerce are un- 
luwful, and authorizes the commission to enforce this provision 
in all eases where the commission Is of the opinion that the public 
interest is sufficient to require action by the Federal Government. 

None of these provisions, either in the Clayton Act or the Fed- 
eral trade act, are criminal provisions. There is no penalty 
of any kind provided. The method provided for their enforce- 
nent is entirely new. The commission is authorized, whenever 
t has reason to believe that any of these laws are being vio- 
luted, to file complaint, stating its charges, notifying the person 
or corporation complained of to appear before the commission 
und show cause why an order should not be issued by the com- 
mission directing the person or corporation complained of to 
cease and desist from the illegal practice. If a hearing is con- 
sidered desirable by either the commission or the party com- 
plained against in the cireuit court of appeals, the court must 
accept the facts found by the commission if there is any evidence 
in the record upon which such findings can be based. 

HOW COMMISSION 


MNANDLES UNFAIR PRACTICES, 


You will be interested in knowing how the commission actually 
handles complaints for violations of these various sections of 
the Clayton and Federal Trade Commission Acts. It has been 
(he purpose of the commission to make the preliminary work as 
nformal and expeditious as possible. Any person may apply 
io the commission and call its attention to the use of unfair 
methods of competition or to the violation of any of the sections 
of the Clayton Act. The commission, if it considers the facts 
s stated a probable violation of law, conducts a thorough in- 
vestigation into the facts before any formal proceedings are in- 
stituted. In all cases it notifies the party complained of of the 
charges and gives him a full opportunity to state the facts from 
his point of view, and to explain or deny the charges that have 
heen made. The person complained of is also given an oppor- 


tunity voluntarily to cease and desist. 


If, as a result of this investigation, the commission is satisfied | 
that the complaint is unfounded in fact, or if the practice com- 


plained of is voluntarily discontinued, the commission files no 
formal complaint of any kind, 

On the other hand,-if the commission has reason to believe 
hat the law is being violated, and the persons complained of 
refuse to discontinue them, the commission issues a formal com- 
plaint and holds a hearing. 

\s a usual thing in practice the commission does not dis- 

ose, either publicly or to the persons complained of, the name 
of the person who filed the application with the commission. 
‘There are two reasons for this practice: 

l’irst, it is desirable that everyone should feel free to call the 
attention of the commission to the practices which are unlawful 
without incurring the hostility of powerful interests, and, sec- 
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ond, the commission in filling any formal complaint acts for tl) 
public interests and makes its charges in its own name, 

You will be interested in knowing how this practice of the 
commission in relation to the enforcement of law is working out 
in practice. During the first year of the commission's work 
there have been filed with it nearly 200 applications or co) 
plaints for violations of those provisions of law the commission 
is authorized to enforce. 

Many of these complaints gave rise to conference ruling 
which the commission published for the information of busin 
men and others interested in the work of the commissiv: 
These are not decisions in formal proceedings, but merely ey 
pressions of the opinion of the commission on applications fi 
the issuance of complaints and informal inquiries with regayi| 
to particular facts which involve the interpretation and « 
struction of the Federal Trade Commission act and of tho 
sections of the Clayton Act with the enforcement of which t}y 
commission is charged. Copies of these rulings may be obtained 
from the commission. 

It appeared, for example, on application for the issuance of 
complaint, that a manufacturer engaged in interstate commer: 
issued a publication which, under the guise of trade news, co: 
veyed misinformation of a character unfair and detrimentia! to 
the applicant’s business. Upon investigation by the commissi 
the applicant advised that the use of the alleged unfair method 
had been discontinued, and the party complained of assured t! 
commission that its policy had changed with a change of man- 
agement and no such practice would in the future be engas: 
in either against the applicant or any other competitor. Uni 
these circumstances the commission held that a formal proce 
ing would not be in interest of the public. 

As it was to be expected with a new law, the provisions 
which were not generally well understood, many of these 2) 
cations were trivial or relating to matters clearly outside 
jurisdiction of the commission. 

On the contrary, many of the complaints were of a substan: 
nature and most of them were adjusted or settled without 
formal proceedings or litigation. The informal investigati: 
conducted by the commission have resulted either in provi 
clearly the facts as charged were not true or the person or ¢«) 
poration complained of has, at the suggestion of the commissi: 
voluntarily ceased to use methods of business which were illez 
or doubtful. 

CONCLUSION. 

The work of the Federal Trade Commission, then, is, ti: 
preventive, and, second, constructive. We have found {i 
experience that the number of business men who intend to \ 
late the law is negligible. The great majority of them are cv 
ducting their business honestly and desire to continue to do » 
We have found them willing to cooperate with us to elimin: 
unfair methods from their own industry—methods which tli 
individually disapprove, but which they lack the collective pow: 
to destroy. 

But our work, as you have seen, is more than negative. Ii 
constructive. While real suecess in business depends on 
men in it, it is our purpose to do everything that we possibly can 
to help the business interests of the country—not only the lary: 
concerns but the small and medium-sized concerns as well. Busi- 
ness men will find us willing to cooperate heartily with them 
in increasing the efficiency of their industries, in improving tli 
methods of trade, and in developing markets abroad for Ameri- 
can goods, 





Democratic Achievement. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM R. SMITH, 


OF TEXAS. 
In roe Hovse or ReprREsENTATIVES. 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the 
special order of the House already made courteously granting 
ine the privilege of extending my remarks in the Recogp, I shall 
summarize briefly the more important things the Democratic 
Party since coming into power has done for the country. I do 
this for the purpose of putting the record of Democratic achieve- 
ment into compact form, in order that the people may have thc 
opportunity to inform themselves in regard thereto without hav- 
ae to search through many volumes of the CONGRESSIONAL 

ECORD, 





My entry in Congress was at the 
Democratic 
hing forward 
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e then I 


charge of this Government. 
new freedom, 


s off legislation 


in order that 


of, and for the people. 


During this period the Democratic Party has made a record 
‘hievement in beneficial legislation without parallel in our 
ry, and, in my opinion, deserving of the approbation of 
This record is soon to be judged by 
American people, and as one who helped to make it I want to | 
Iam proud of it and I am willing that the Democratic Party 
be judged by it. 


every American patriot. 


legislation. 


movement 





time when the infinence 
Party was just beginning 
great movement 


be effective 


reform for which 

wml. I well remember the first day of my service in this H 

he beginning of the Fifty-eighth Congress 

then in the majority, proposed the adoption of the so- 

d Cannon rules, which gave the Speaker absolute and 

y control ever the proceedings of the House 

e and death over all 

y aguinst these rules, but were defeated ; but we thereafter 
nued to wage the fight against them as opportunity afforded, 

they were finally overthrown and a set of rules substituted 

‘ir place making possible the restoration of popular ¢ 

ent and the enactment of laws for the benefit of the people. 

seen the reform 

seen the force of Democratic influence and power beat back 

Republican machine step by step, finally overthrow it, and 
And then I have seen the birth 
I have seen the special interests driven from 
ommittee rooms and from the Capitol and made to take their 
we might have government 


The Republican 


and the power | 
Democrats lined 


go forwnrd., 


Now let me ¢eall attention briefly to this splendid record : 


UNITED | 
further clear the way to reform and for the purification 
r politien! life measures have been passed providing for | 
tection of United States Senators by direct vote of the peo- | 

nstead of by vote of the legislatures. 


STATES SENATORS. 


PUPRLICITY OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS AND EXPENDITURES. 


We have pussed laws limiting the amount of campaign funds 
expenditures and requiring the publication thereof beth | 
ore and after election, thus eliminating corruption from our | 


political life. 


We have repealed the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, the highest | 
| most unjust, burdensome, and oppressive tariff tax law ever | 
cted in the history of the world, and have provided in its | 
place the Underwood tariff law greatly reducing taxes on the | 
essiries of life and indeed placing many articles of necessity | 
on the free list. 


“OT 
iT 


n which we 


TARIFF. 


INCOME TAX. 
We have passed measures providing for a tax on incomes, 
the amount of about 
$100.000,000, thus requiring the wealth of the country to bear | 
ts just share of the burdens of government. 

REGULATION OF RAILROADS. 

We supported the law giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to fix rates for transportation by railroads, to 
prevent extortion, discrimination, and unfair practices by them. 
and to require them to furnish ample facilities for prompt and | 


derive revenue 


effective service to the public. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

We have passed the Federal reserve act, which put an end to 
Wall Street control of currency and credit and equipped the 
country’s legitimate business and financial institutions to meet 
panies and- weather 
praise of business and financial authorities everywhere and by 
common consent is pronounced the best piece of constructive | 


the severest 


vislation of modern times. 


TRUSTS, 

We have passed the Clayton antitrust law, which defines and 
expands the prohibitions of the Sherman Antitrust Act, puts an 
end te interlocking directorates, suppresses monopoly, modifies 
the power of the Federal courts to issue injunctions in leboer 
disputes, provides for trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt, 


has received the 


and strikes out a number of other abuses of long standing. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
We created the Federal Trade Commission, a tribunal with 
power to investigate and exposc illegal practices by industrial 
corporations, to arbitrate between disputants in commerce, and 


(lo justice between the publie and such corporations. 


might have a 
Nation, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
_ We created the Department of Labor and placed a representa- 
uve of Labor in the President’s Cabinet, in order that labor | 


in the highest councils of the 


executive 
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their owners 
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they read. 
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We have twice passed in the House 


ing for Governme 
States over which 
expert 


assistance. 


for improvin 


is cnrried by 


The bill is now before 
passes that body it will be the beginning 
result in untold benef 


who live on the f: 


to all, but mors 


VAI ATION OF 


We have passed a law providing for 
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| such valuation 
will serve as a 
| stocks and bonds 


rates for transportation. 


We passed the 


laws 
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WAREHOUSES. 

During the last Congress we passed a bill for the licensing of 
warehouses by the Federal Government, but it did not become a 
law. Such a bill is now pending on the calendar of this body, 
und I have no doubt it will be again passed and become a law. 
It will be of vast benefit to the preducers of staple agricultural 
products in that it will enable them ‘to standardize their security 
und obtain loans with much greater facility and on better terms 
than they can now do. 

PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

We are now taking the necessary steps to provide for the 
national defense. We are not for so-called militarism, and do 
not favor burdening ourselves with the heavy expense of keeping 
the Nation in a state of readiness for war, but we do believe it 
our duty to so form and strengthen our Military Establishment 
as to make it readily capable of expansion in time of war and 
enable us to meet and discharge all the duties and responsibilities 
resting upon us as a Nation. 

RURAL CREDITS. 

We have made the subject of rural credits a part of our pro- 
cram, and before this session ends will enact a law by means 
of which farmers may find ready access to the investment capital 
of the country. Land security is the safest in the world, and we 
shall make such provision as will enable farmers to utilize it 
for securing money on long time at a low rate of interest and 
payable on the amortization plan. Such a law will greatly aid 
tenants to acquire homes and afford to landowners means for 
improving their farms and finance their crops. Rural credit 
measures were passed by both houses in the last Congress, but 
failed in conference, 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. 

We are making rapid progress toward redeeming our pledge to 
vive the Philippines independence. A measure looking to that 
end will at an early date receive the final sanction of Congress 
und be approved by the President. And thus we shall again 
proclaim to the world that we oppose imperialism and still ad- 
here to the fundamental principle that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 

CHILD LABOR, 

During the last Congress and at this session recently we 
passed in the House of Representatives a bill for the protection 
of child labor. In the past thousands ef children of tender years 
have been worked in the mines, factories, and sweatshops of 
this country dwarfing both their minds and bodies, and putting 
them into their graves prematurely. It is hoped this humani- 
turian measure will soon become a law. 

PARCEL POST. 

We have enlarged the usefulness of the pareel-post system. 
rhe weight limits have been increased and the fees for the serv- 
ice have been reduced. The parcel post is now being used at a 
low cost for the shipment of farm products direct to city con- 
sumers, thus bringing producers and consumers closer together 
for their mutual profit. As a result extortionate express rates 
have been forced down all along the line, and markets have 
been extended for the products of the farm and factory and for 
inerchandise, 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 

We have from year to year made adequate appropriations to 
carry on the work of eradicating boll weevil, cattle-fever ticks, 
scubies in cattle and sheep, hog cholera, black leg, and for de- 
stroying depredating animals in order that the farmers and 
stock growers of the country might as for as possible be pro- 
tected from damage by these pests and diseases. 

PBRACE, 

While we recognize the possibilities of war and are providing 
the necessary military force to meet it should it come, we have 
ihbundantly demonstrated our ardor for peace. The masterful 
inind now directing the foreign relations of this country—Dem- 
ocracy’s superb gift to the world, Woodrow Wilson—has thus 


fur brought us safely through many dangerous and complex 
crises, Had it not been for this deep passion for peace, his rare 


tact and skill in diplomacy we might have long ago been tossed 
upon the storms of war. But he has led us through it all with 
safety and honor and has thereby earned the everlasting grati- 
tude of mankind. This Democratic administration has negoti- 
ted 30 treaties with foreign countries which greatly lessens 
the possibilities of war. The treaties provide that all disputes 
of every kind shall be investigated by an international tribunal 
before any declaration of war or commencement of hostilities. 
Mr, Speaker, the foregoing is a brief summary of the more 
Yuportant achievements for which the Democrate Party is 
entitled to credit. What a record! What a faithful redemp- 
(ion of pledges to the American people! I make the assertion 


without the least fear of successful contradiction that in the 
brief period of time the Democratic Party has been in cont: 
more has been done for the benefit of the masses than was jc- 
complished under Republican rule in 50 years. In speak: 
of the “men who have so honorably shared in these disti 
guished labors,” President Wilson has said, “I doubt if the; 
has ever been a finer exhibition of teamwork or of unhesit:ti 
devotion to the fulfillment of party pledges.” And we 
not yet rest from our labors. With faces toward the risi: 
sun we are still carrying the work forward, determined not o: 
to complete that which I have said has already been begun, } 
we shall also undertake other great things. The program 
Democracy is to completely destroy every vestige of special pri 
lege in this country and restore to the people of every cl: 
calling, and condition equal rights and equal opportunities 
and this program will be carried out. 

Among the new things of prime importance which, I h 
no doubt, we shall soon take up is a law which will effecti 
suppress usury, and also a law which will authorize Fed: 
reserve banks to loan money direct to borrowers when |: 
member banks fail or refuse to do so at reasonable rates 
interest. I have already introduced bills embodying thes: 
posals, and they are under consideration by the committec. 
passed, the perplexing question of financing and marketing 
cotton and grain crops from year to year upon reasonuble : 
satisfactory terms will be solved. 

With the splendid record it has made, the Democratic 1’: 
will go before the people this year with corfidence. The u- 
Republican “ calamity howl” will not be in evidence. Thai 
been silenced by the presence of a prosperity throughout 
country without a parallel in our history. 

Republican leaders to-day stand helpless. They dare not 
tack the splendid record we have made, and the record of 1! 
own party is a “body of death” to them. They are trying | 
forget it. What could they promise the American people if | 
turned to power? Would they propose a return to Cannoni- 
in the House and Aldrichism in the Senate? Would they propos 
to repeal the new banking and currency act and reenact the « 
financial system they created and maintained so long, wid 
which a few special interests dominated and controlled all |! 
business of the country? Would they declare in favor of tli 
old system of protection in the interest of trusts and monopolics 
again exempt wealth from its just share of taxation, and repli: 
all the burdens of government upon those least able to be 
them? In short, will they go back to their same old reaction: 
stand-pat program? These are pertinent questions they wi! 
called upon to answer. 

If it shall be claimed that the Republican Party has east 
its old clothes and now stands for better things, what evic 
ean be offered of the genuineness of its repentance ani 
generation? What assurance can it give that it will not az: 
betray the people and return to its old alliance with croo 
business and crooked politics? If I mistake not, the Republi: 
Party, in order to again secure the favor of the American peo} 
will have to convince them that it has absolutely and complete! 
turned its back upon its own record and also show that it |! 
undergone a radical change; that it is now imbued with 
entirely new spirit; that it has new aspirations and ideals «1 
higher patriotism; that it has freed itself from the old corru; 
and corrupting influences which formerly dominated it; an! 
that it now has the intent, ability. wisdom, and good faith 
serve the people as a whole better than the Democratic Part 
is now serving them. But this the Republicans will be wu! 
able to do. 


sh: 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe Howse or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the Recorp 
the reasons that controlled my votes, first, in opposition to taking 
up this bill for consideration; second, in favoring the motion to 
recommit it with instructions to reduce the amount of the ap- 
propriation from $39,608,410 to $20,000,000 ; and third, when this 
motion to recommit was defeated, why I voted against, the 
passage of the bill. 
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Iam not antagonistic to proper, fair, and adequaie river and 
harbor legislation. I am, however, very earnestly opposed to 
‘pork-barrel’ legislation. The Government of the United | 


States should and does provide 
went of our harbors located on the oceans, the gulfs, and the 
iakes. The Government should and does provide ample funds 
fur the improvement and keeping in repair of the rivers of the 
country that have a sufficient water supply for navigation pur- 
Twenty million dollars would have been amply sufli- 
cient—yes ; extravagant—for all necessary and proper purposes. 
Inasmuch as the bill carried twice that amount, I voted in each 
nstance in a manner that would defeat the bill if the size of 
the appropriation were not reduced to a legitimate and proper 
sum. In my judgment every dollar carried in this bill beyond 
$20,000,000 is just that much of the people’s money thrown 
away. There never will be any return on the investment, either 
to the Government or to any of the citizens of the United States. 
Indeed, no return is expected. The millions required to make 
mprovements on the very large number of projects reported in 
this bill is not warranted by the merits of the different propo- 
sitions, but the appropriations are made in order to secure a 
sufficient number of votes to insure the bill’s passage. New 
York Harbor, Boston Harbor, Philadelphia Harbor, Buffalo 
Harbor, Cleveland Harbor, Chicago Harbor, Superior-Duluth 
Harbor, Galveston Harbor, and many others of the same char- 
acter located on the ocean, gulf, and lake coasts, over which is 
re many millions of tons of freight annually, shouid 
he provided for. and that liberally. There are, perhaps, a few 
rivers that should receive appropriations, but the great majority 
of projects provided for in this bill justifies the opinion enter- 
tained by the people of the country generally, that the river and 
harbor bill has come to be “ pork-barrel legislation” of the 
rankest sort. 

In the interest of economy the Government could well afford 
to purchase every ton of freight carried on practically every river 
in the country, and, when purchased at a fair market value, 
destroy it, provided appropriations for river improvements were 
discontinued. The engineers’ reports disclose that the cost to 
the Government for moving freight on some of the big rivers— 
those that we have been taught in our geography to believe were 
navigable, and which are taken care of in this bill—is: 


ample funds for the improve- 


poses. 


Per ton. 
Ohio River 





(excluding soft coal, $50 to $70 per ton)_.-----_-____ $5 

CR Nicene heat eect reba cian tsi ence. cpa; seses earch a nl id enns abn ainpeabeap cis 8 
ass tas cenee ehigmwntesaeen bidet Snakinaniben ea ctnatibibersa 12 
Lower Mississinpl laces lille iach eek oi sdlaoigctalaili cbidiee saalieniiire tinplate lpteinnncetien 35 
I at hac endo eases een, =o Ghinterenaayr nap var encepeabn cabo ecient 20 
I ia ey oath ad lar vs lentes Sr tis Soren octane eke caaciens ide ta cataicbcharen 40 
a a ae dais 41 
RT A oO es hecneiath ig cienom been dit irniensaiinaodehnakadiein apne tierce 80 
“ 2 Sele cioicaiadedeliediadeca rer teatinebe hence vison ocecieteatin: Seaegenetapa obbeepentiine eapaiamnaniciheoans 80 
ee ssid iii eke inert ndeuantcin antiedanananta 100 
Muscle Shoals (propos NO a kale cen ical en tec le at ciinn dn plcndectni 150 
SE ES ee a eee ae 350 
Now, if it costs the taxpayers of the United States $5 for every 


ton of freight transported over the Ohio River and $12 for every 
ton transported over the Mississippi above St. Louis, and $35 
for every ton below St. Louis, and $40 for every ton transported 
over the Missouri, and $80 for every ton transported over the 
Brazos, and $350 for every ton transported over the Big Sandy 
in Kentucky, it would require the services of an expert mathe- 
inatician to figure the cost to the people of the United States of 
transporting freight over some of the creeks and ponds previded 
for in this bill. I submit just a few of the projects appropri- 
ated for in the bill and call your attention to the manner in which 
the people’s money has been squandered. The figures I give are 
taken from the report of the majority of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, and certainly they do not disclose a worse condi- 
tion than that which really exists, but they do disclose a con- 
dition in river and harbor legislation which is quite as well 
known to the people of the country generally as to the Members 
of the House. 

THE BRAZOS RIVER FROM ITS MOUTH TO WACO 

There has already been spent on this project $1,393,180.98, 
and during the year 1913, 1,080 shert tons of freight. of the 
value of $81,000, was transported on this stream. 
small tonnage had entirely disappeared, and so little was car- 
ried that no record was Kept of it. The people of the United 


» DISTANCE 424 MILES. 


In 1914 this | 


13 


States would have been ‘ahead more than $1,300,000 if that | 
SS1,000 worth of freight had been purchased and burned. No 


Member of this House, in conducting his own private affairs, 
would have squandered this amount of money for the purpose of 
‘transporting 1,080 short tons of freight, the greater part of 
Which, perhaps, consisted of logs, that could have been rafted 
downstream ‘during any freshet period. Notwithstanding this 
condition, and with an availabie balance 
priations of $347,765.31, this bill carries 


im additional 


LIII——30 


from previous appro- | 
appro- ! 
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ye projeet of 8$215.000. Is there ) 
der, and can there be any, that the people all over the 4 
States, when the river and harb hiil is mentioned, ins 
ery, * Pork "t 
TRINITY RIVER, GALVESTON BAY TO D S, DISTANCE , 

Heretofore there has been expended on th project $2,060 
262.42, and the commerce transported on e 1 r dui 
year 1914 was 12,610 short tons, valued at $102,394, consisting 
chiefly of logs and timber. Notwithstanding this the bil 
priates an additional $300,000 for further improving th My 
joke. Many people living in my district often cross the Th 
as they go by rail into Fort Worth, and I dare say 2 
one of them, though they have crossed the stream many t 
was ever aware that he was passing over such an important 
body of navigable water. This Trinity project is so notorious 
that at the end of the prohibition campaign carried on in Te: 


+} hy 


some years ago it was said that the Trinity was the o1 
territory in the State. The Trinity is the project th: 
neers recommended should be supplied with w 
sinking artesian wells. 

I have quite a number of very important strean 





IS 1 WV «lis 
trict that are navigable on the same theory There is Wild 
Horse, Rush Creek, Sandy, Peavine, Walnut, Little River, Co 
tonwood, Deer Creek, and Otter Creek. They are all navigable 
streams provided, of course, the Government will straighter 
widen, and deepen the chunnels, and sink a sufficient number of 
artesian wells to fill them with water. I have not ineluded in 
this list of navigable streams in my district the Washita, Ul 
North and South Canadians, and the Cimmarron, because the 
streams have .eal water in them. 

RED RIVER FROM FULTON, ARK., TO MOUTH OF WASHITA 

DISTANCE 292 MILES. 

Prior to June 30, 1915, there had been expended on this project 
$444,783.53, and there was a balance available from previous 
appropriations amounting to $41,190. 

The committee in its report—page 250—speaking of the 
merce transported over this stretch of Red River, said 

The navigation of Red River above Fulton bas practicall 
No steamboats are now in operation and the rafting of lo has been 
reduced to an almost negligible quantity. 

In the face, Mr. Speaker, of all these facts the committee pi 
vided an additional appropriation of $25,000 for this proje 
This is not “pork.” No; you could not call a project like this 
‘pork.” It is the “ whole hog.” 

Next we have this item. 

THE ARKANSAS RIVER ARK. AND OKLA, 

This is the only place in the entire bill where vin 
Oklahoma is mentioned. Of course everybody knows that there 
never has been—it is not intended out of this appropriation 
that there shall be—and there never will be a dollar spent by the 
Federal Government for the purpose of making the Arkunsa 
River in Oklahoma a navigable stream ; but in a vil! of this kine 
where votes are needed, it is not a bad ide to name as mia 
States as possible whether it is intended to benefit the stren 
of the States mentioned or not. The committee’s report dis- 
closes that $3,402,929.55 had been spent on the Arkansas Ri 
prior to June 30, 1915, and there was a balance available on 
that date from previous appropriations amounting to S1S2,- 
757.06. The tonnage transvorted over this strenm for the ye 
1912-1914 is as follows: 

nnace 

i { ) 
1912. iemeel iit Sicilia a r ici aoa Scales $ 71,516 
1913. ee Kees : 5h, 222 
Pcie latiichaisiahlda chatacters ~ i: ’ 

And 60 per cent of this tonnage was logs and forest prod 
all of which could have been carried without any improvem« 
whatever and transported just as safely and effective Th 
figures disclose that there was less-than 30,000 short tons of m 
cellaneous.freight, farm products, supplies, and so forth, car- 
ried over this stream during any one of these years. The peop 
of the United States could have afforded—and they id hh 
saved much money by doing so—to pay the railroad freight on 
every pound of miscellaneous freight transported on Ss rive 
Now, in the face of these facts this bill carries an additional 
appropriation of $209,700 for the Arkansas River. 

I am not selecting these projects—the Brazos, the Ti t 
ted River, and the Arkansas River—because they e 3 
worse than nine-tenths of the other projects appropriated 
in this bill. In fact if this bill is going to pass, thes 
ought to remain in it because they have merits superi« nal f 
beyond those possessed by the greater number of other project 
in the bill. Legislation of this kind may get through th ‘ 
gress this session, a similar bill may be passed next session, but 













































































































































































































‘ ple of the country are becoming aroused over these river 
rbhor bills, and they do not propose that money that is 
rt frou them by taxation shall go into the improvement of 

vy creeks ; 1 waterless rivers, 
Then we have what is known as the intercoastal canal. It is 
mide up of different links. The Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal is one link, the Norfolk & Beaufort Canal project is 
another lin! The Atlantic Intercoastal Waterway Association 
an organization perfected for the purpose of promoting the 
onstruction of this canal from Portland, Me. to Brownsville, 
‘Tex., and IT have received, I suspeet, 25 pounds of literature 


“ey 


from this association “ boosting” this project. Heretofore the 
burden of theie sonz has been the safety of vessels. 

They have set forth in glowing detail how dangerous it was 
for a ship in rough water to go out in the ocean around Hatteras, 
how apt it was to be destroyed, what an awful crime the people 
of the United States were committing against the sailors and 
humanity in general by permitting them to sail in the epen 
seu, wWherens if this exanal were completed they could sail 

ch it without fear of danger, and the result weuld be a great 
iving in life and property. It is, indeed, very easy to present 
liaginary reasons—and this scheme is purely imaginary—but 
they have got it started, and they have already spent millions 
of dollars on it. 

The Atlantic Intercoastal Waterway publication reports that 
the engineers have recommended the projects at the estimated 

lows? 


ost, as foll 


st. Johns River, Fla., to Fernandina, Fia., 7 feet depth, $251,726.75; 





r way 
ernandina, Fla., to Savannah River, Ga., 7 feet depth, work under- 
i s1 ines 
‘ I h River, Ga, to Charieston Harbor, S. C., 7 feet depth, 
127.400: work vartly under way 
Cha ton tlarbor, S, ., to Winyah Bay, 8S. C., 7 feet depth, con- 


truction recommended, $1.227. 800, 

Winyah Bay to Little River, S. C., 7 feet depth, $5,677,800; con- 
struction recommended 

Little River, S. C.. to Cape Fear, N. C., 7 feet depth, $3,724,219; 
construction recommended 

Cape Fear, Nc... to Beaufort, N. C., 7 feet depth, construction 
ommended, $2,872,111, 

fotal, southern section, Atlantic intercoastal waterway, St. Johus 
tiver, Fla... to Beaufort Inlet, N. C, in round numbers, $14,400,000, 
Beaufort Inmet, N. C.. to Norfotk, Va., 12 feet depth, $5.400,000. 
roject approved by Cooxsress. Work partly completed. Chesapeake 
& Aibermarle Canal purchased. Much of the route lies in Pamlico and 
Albemarle Sounds, naturat waterways, requiring no improvement. 


rfolk, Va oO head of Chesapeake Bay, Md., $10.514,290. Ree- 


. 





ommeded for fnmediate action, inctuding purchase or condemnation of 

ting (hesapeake & Delaware Canal. This is the project that was 

_. wi ( Bordentown, N. J Route follows channel of the 

Delaware Rive for whieh present depth is sufficient over tire dis 

t ‘ iss n 1. I2 foot project, $20,000,000; which also includes, I 

h pwn, N. J.. to South Amboy, N. J., 12 feet depth, imme- 
t nh recommended 


N. J. to New York Bay, and thence to Hudson River 
sland Sound natural waterway, requiring no improvement 
ot project 

: ‘J 





Total, northern seetion, Atlantic intercoastal waterway, Beaufort 
T 7 ’ ' og 
ini N. ( to New York Bay. inp round numbers. $36,000,000, 
botal cost, as reeommended by the Army Engineers, $50,400,000, 
Chen the pamphlet goes on to set out the postponed projects. 
The following sections of the intercoastal waterway route have been 
surveyed by che Army Engin-ers; and, while not adversely reported, 
ideration is postponed until more progress has been made on the 


foregoing sectio 


Key West, bla, to tndiam River, Fla., 7 feet depth, $2,127.950. 


_[ndian Riser, Bia.. to St. Johns River, Fla., 7 feet depth, $2,491,- 
i oof 
Fisher Island Sound, Conn., to Narragansett Bay, R. I., 18 feet 
pth, $12,222,000 
Narragansett Day, R. i, to Boston Harbor, Mass, 18 feet depth, 
) OO. OO) 


Or a total for projects named of $96,931,006. 03, 

It will be noticed that these links when connected up only 
extend from Boston, Mass, to St. Johns River, Fla—not half 
the length of the proposed eanal. It will also be noticed that 
the depth of this eanal, as recommended by the engineers, is 7 
feet practicnily throughout its entire length. <A vessel that 
ula sail in 7 feet of water would carry very little freight. 
Those sailing vessels that are wrecked off Cape Hatteras in 
rough weather and sterms and for which many tears have been 

ad, and for which it is proposed to construct this canal in 
order that they may avoid that terrible danger, would never be 
ible to go into that canal, Thay draw more water ihan 7 feet. 
isut a little thing like that does not interest the advocates of 

nal. What they are after is spending the people’s money. 
Che fact that no freight will be carried over this canal after it 
mpleted does vot worry them. 

The cost of this half of the canal, according to the estimates 
iven by the engineers, is practically $100,000,000 to construct 
it to a depth of 7 feet. If the engineers are as far off in the 

timate of the cost of this canal as they were in the estimate 
of the cost of the Panama Canal, then it will cost twice $100,- 
000,000 to construct it. from Boston to Florida. The engineers 
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estimated that the Panama Canal would cost $200,000,000. The 
fact is that it cost nearly $400,000,000 to complete it. If it costs 
$200,000,000 to construct a 7-foot canal one-half the distance 
from Portland, Me., to Brownsville, Tex., it will cost $400,- 
000,000 to construct it for the entire distance, and what will we 
have when it is completed? A 7-foot canal running from Port- 
land, Me., to Brownsville, Tex., along the seacoast parallel with 
two of the finest bodies of water in the world, the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Every sensible man knows that this canal would not be used 
except by pleasure craft and to float a few logs. The shipping 
of the country could not be carried on vessels that did not 
draw more than 7 feet of water; the great ocean steamers flit 
draw from 30 to 40 feet of water could not enter the canal. 
Those who are advocating the construction of this canal know 
that it will not be of any value whatever for commercial pur 
poses, but its construction will result in the expenditure of 
many hundreds of millions of dollars wrung from the hard-work- 
ing taxpayers of this country in the particular localities 
through which the canal passes—and this includes many con- 
gressional districts in its meanderings from Maine to Texus, 
So without regard to the burdens imposed upon the already 
overburdened and highly taxed people this additional “ pork 
is to be charged up to them. 

Heretofore the uargument for the construction of this canal 
has been safety, but during the course of the debate on th 
bill an entirely new argument has been sprung. it has been 
diseovered that the construction of this canal is an absolu 
necessity for “ Preparedness!” “ Preparedness!” “Oh, Pre- 
paredness!” How many crimes have been committed in thy 
name? It has been suggested that they need this canal s 
that eur warships—in case the navy of seme other count 
should get after them—could run in, take refuge in this can 
behind the land, and thereby eseape destruction. Just how 
warship that draws 30 to 40 feet of water is going to ty 
refuge in a .J-foot canal they do not try to explain. That is 
little matter. Of course, when once they construct this ea: 
from Florida to Boston to a depth of 7 feet, an agitation wv 
immediately begin to increase it to a depth of 35 or 40 feet, so 
that battleship. can sail up it without any danger o° being «i 
stroyed while the coast is being shelled by the ships of a for 
eign country. Now, of course, to build a canal 40 feet de: 
from Maine to Mexico instead of costing $400,000,000 wou 
cost $4,000,000,000, 

THS PEMOECRATIC PARTY IS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS BILI 

Some partisan newspapers have attempted to make it api 
that the Democratic Party is responsible for this apprepriati: 

I deny this. Let us analyze the three roll calls. First, t 
one by which the bill was taken up for consideration ; seco 
the roll call on the motion to recommit, with instructions to 
duce the appropriation to $20,000,000; and, finally, the rol! 
on the passage of the bill. What do we find? 

On March 31 the chairman of the Connnittee on Rivers 
Harbors, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SparkKMAN}, mov: 
that the House go into the Committee of the Whole for the | 
sideration of this bill. There was a roll call on this moti 
und it was shown on page 5991 of the Recorp. On this roll «: 
61 Republicans voted to take the bill up for consideration 
97 voted aguinst. There is not much polities in that kind of 
division. Political parties do not split up that way when 
political question is involved. No Member of Congress elnini 
during the debate, and it never hus been charged on this {lo 
that this was a political measure. Such intimations came fro: 
beyond these walls and are actuated by a desire to charge tlic 
Democratic Party with the enactment of this grossly extrav: 
gaunt piece of legislation. The truth is, had this bill been mare 
2 purty measure, it could not have gotten started on its legisla 
tive course. In order to insure its passage those behind the bill 
were compelled to include appropriations that would catch the 
votes of Members without regard to their politics. 

On the motion to recommit the bill with instructions to re 
duce the appropriation from $39,608,410 to $20,000,000, 51 
Democrats voted to recommit, and 50 Republicans voted against 
the motion to recommit. This does not indicate that the bill 
was a political measure. This vote is shown on page 5916 of 
the ConGcresstionart Recorv of April 11. Seventy Republicans 
veted for the pussage of the bill, and 39 Democrats voted 
against its passage. There is not much politics in that vote. 
But one of the political parties represented in Congress voted 
its entire strength for the bill in all of its legislative stages— 
first. to take it up for consideration; next, w¢ainst reducing 
the appropriation from $39,608,410 to $20,000,000; and, finally, 
to pass it, notwithstanding all the dry creeks and mud-pond 
projects it carried—and that was the Socialist Party. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr, Lonpon], the representative 














f the Socialist Party in the House, voted for the bill in all of 
fs stages. 

There has peen 
Secretary of War 


appropriated, as shown by the report of the 
to the Speaker of the House, on January 12 


a9 


1915, commencing with the first appropriation of April 6, 1802, 
‘o the following States and Territories for the improvement 
nd maintenance of their rivers, canals, and harbors, the fol- 
owing sums of money, to wit: 
4JabaMA.------------ - 2 ~~ - + + + ~~~ +--+ . $9, 115, 230. 60 
\laSK AU e+ ee ee ee rn em eee 513, 500. 00 
\rkanDSaS— + +--- 2 a a a a rn re eee 1, 871, 501, 05 
a RN seine ea edd apenas Stine Rie io Slien cs esecncenal enreiapeianes ean 21, 672, 604. 10 
coer t ee aredaelhand cgdineeed odie mieten ne dinbibeiancs menace, 6, 799, 123. 81 
Delaware@...-----<<<<<--- ~~~ <2 eee eww wows 2, 560, 449, 49 
ne eo cain core iemmegiieanucninainarceeasianeeianitansie 17, 536, 579. 88 
Geol EE cc ccasenattbanith tee Shee abebuhena GeEnipal tbe ieninMids <neneranebanwenenanenes 15, 388, 219. 57 
law@ll......cessscacseneeenenasneeuscaseosuseseoace 3, O58, 500. 00 
FS RE PPP ILE EE LSE REA EEE A 37, 705. 59 
a a ala Sac ah am a mecha id 19, 874, 736. 72 
Indiana --------- -- - ee - ee we ee oo -  ee = 2,461 839. 92 
UI i cuca eee a seein nh aan ances ani enema ipa 2, 500. 00 
on Ta Sich dakcmbiniathosina 25, 000, 00 
Te iene Sess daniel avai. punk bakdtipemiso antacid 9, 568, 585, 70 
Louisiana... .<.8 <casssceseeescceseons: coon ume neae 5, 296, 829. 57 
a a cesesemnin)sSeinentbiniamianata 7, 399, 565. 99 
aa) IN ic nares sie taeda cba actin ctihaciihdeap eiictentiicn ipvicntaasiea Me 10, 000. 00 
irr ac a teat ih cei san ta somali emi wt 10, 826, 445. 50 
tele - ceciastatiaidiaieaieaiaiadia mai 21. 410, 898. 91 
aaa inc deren cep even eben cipsticauioetnb mpanavaivaiimentiiel 59, 387, 884. 50 
en a eee asinntamtieddeenanebtineatentl 1, GOO, 238. 20 
Mississippi seeueee eae <i niin, (i tp ee a 
I ss ements ddan dite nnibeniniate 224, 000, 00 
DR ak ie cheat ered ineee eaneinianceeNiaceesea cavcinnths in teeing mh cipeianinrenican 14, 750. 00 
Tr: a rcp tcc rere ets ercercench tite iesabsan 1, 719, 471. 00 
ING a a i sel Senbiem nctinieninivinainintsl 7, Bah, Sea Os 
I Fett eerie iaclinictinecereneithenthtetigtedeemeptoanteendgeanenesentntiion 57, 161, 356. 20 
Pe Sn ak tc encores otic 11, 190, 257. 92 
COUR s pecan thei actin amnaannaiccimnameninmn 22, 423, 769. 53 
a a et an ctitlcatialmbeinianil 5, 816, 879. 55 
tie oe i Be ae a a Oe 5, O82, 568. 73 
i en © sp cosateipnlininetnabiapsésions 785, 500. 00 
FRU I nn iecaiabinibammesremnen 8, 134, 002, 82 
Sa i kee 10, 600, 536. 64 
Tennessee. —- 0. enn enon. === == 356, 853. 00 
ea ata rcdciectier ernie caean ich etn caieancetices nein divmseces inchs tietceadenaeeiah 40, 135, 890. 38 
mle a a ncaa de iene ins dal rcienanhaan ent 983, 085. 20 
Ve sein eine eeteellal 10, 797, 518. 58 
i eT  . sganthissiieeiidelenaiiiome 9, 394, 332. 00 
i Ra 0 1 ee ee ee eee 6, 559, 965. 42 
TW a ne cttncindnein oe 16, 484, 000. 05 


And in addition to these sums appropriated for river and 

harbor improvement in the States listed an additional sum ag- 
sregating $409,947,557.97 has been appropriated for miscel- 

laneous purposes and not charged up to any particular State or 
Territory. The aggregate amount of the appropriations ending 
with the fiscal year June 30, 1915, was $850,551,708.25. Twenty- 
five million was appropriated as a lump sum for river and har- 
bor legislation for the fiscal year 1916, with five millions addi- 
tional to be used under certain conditions. 

It can be safely asserted that at least half of this more than 
$880,000,000 has been wasted on projects that will never be com- 
pleted or, if completed, will never carry any considerable part of 
the commerce of the country. Had this half, squandered on 
these dry creeks, waterless ponds, and artesian-fed rivers, been 
invested in the construction of Government railway lines or in 
the building of good dirt roads, the people would have had 
something to show for their money. Ten thousand miles of rail- 
road, over which practically all of the commerce of our coun- 
try is transported, could have been built and equipped. These 
lines of railroad, when constructed, would have resulted in the 
development of our country and compelled privately owned rail- 
roads to reduce their freight rates, and, moreover, they would 
still be the property of the people and subject to their control 
and operation for all time at a profit and greatly to the welfare 
and convenience of the entire country. 

Had it been expended in the construction of good dirt roads, 
over which practically every pound of the freight of the country 
is transported, there would scarcely be a neighborhood in the 
United States over which the farmer could not, in any kind of 
weather, haul to his railroad station a reasonable amount of 
freight without injuring his team and destroying his wagon 
as is the ease now when he makes such an attempt over the 
dirt roads in a large part of our country. 

I have prepared a table showing the amount of corporation 
and individual-income tax paid by the people of a number of 
States and the amount of the appropriations carried in this bill 
to improve the so-called rivers and harbors of those States. 
The corporation and individual-income tax collected by the Gov- 
ernment is the only direct tax levied against the people of the 
different States. All other taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are collected either through the Internal-Revenue office 
in the nature of a consumption tax on beer, liquor, cigars, and 
so forth, or at the customshouses of the country on foreign 


soods inyported. 
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These taxes necessarily can not be charged up 
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to the people of particular State because it « 





any ‘in never be 
known where the article that pays the tax will finally be con- 
sumed. 
The table which I have prepared is as follows: 
= 
} Amoun oy I 
poration and | Ameen ind 
individua! am ; i alon 
| individu riated in th sas 
Stata | ncome tax bill for t ; Ol ’ i 
: | collect ‘I } rive ani ha I rick | 
during th» ; mes n 
fiseal ye. | viduals ant 
| 1915, | } Cor 
| 
| i i y i 
ieeinteais 
ms ae + | lili = 
Io iorss takddycdtccedecees | 127, 326.61 | 60, 000. 00 432 ) 
Ne oh sn | 29, 509, 82 | ©56, 500. 00 p x 
PS acc smn Gartancakad aaa | 10,601.13 | 3, 70. OF ‘ 
SAREE oe csc cccece i 526,177.94 | 45, 000. 00 
OPER Capelint. < ccccccccccccecs 81, 379. 34 | SOD Fdcccoanes 
South Carolina...........ccceecee 161, 401. 95 259, 250. 00 | oo 
lexa RPE ERA ITER 1, O48, 27 Hl a) ) gol 
Oklahoma paid into the Treasury for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1915, as individual income tax and corporation tax the 


} sum of $406,889.02, and when we had up for consideration, dur- 


ing the month of January, the proposition to appropriate money 
out of the Federal Treasury for the improvement of the dirt 
roads of the country there were none who protested more loudly 
or vociferously against such legislation as being unconstitutional, 
and there were none who ridiculed with more contempt the im- 
provement of “cow trails” leading from the railroad stations 
to the farmers’ homes than the gentlemen along the Atlantic 
seaboard who now want to absorb the amount of taxes paid into 
the Treasury ($406,889.02) by the people of Oklahoma for the 
purpose of improving their rivers and harbors. They have in- 
verted the wise saying that has come down to us through the 
ages, “ It is more blessed to give than to receive,” and the motto 
emblazoned on their banner is, “It is more blessed to receive 
than to give’; and they are, therefore, in favor of taking every- 
thing in sight and giving nothing in return. 

The proponents of this measure, while making these words 
of the Master convey a meaning opposite to that spoken, are 
critically careful that the taxpayers of the country should ad- 
here strictly to that other bit of Scripture, “ Give to him that 
asketh thee,” and with faces of flint they are not satisfied with 
“pork ” merely ; they want the “ whole hog.” 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I voted, when the opportunity 
presented itself, to defeat this rivers and harbors bill. The 
money of the people, wrung from their toil by taxation, should 
be spent by public officials and appropriated by Congress with 
the same scrupulous regard for efficiency and economy a good 
business man would exercise in conducting his own private 
affairs. If this rule were applied to this bill, I have no hesitancy 
in saying that it never would have passed. 
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Demonstration Work in North Carolina. 


EXTENSION OF 


or 


HANNIBAL 


REMARKS 


HON. L. GODWIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 18, 1916. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
make a statement showing the marvelous growth and the 
amount of good the farm demonstration work has done in 1 
State. 

Demonstration work was started in North Carolina in the 
fall of 1907 with the appointment of a State agent and the 
assignment of $8,000, contributed by the general eduention 
board of New York through the Department of Agrienitu 
In the beginning there was no cooperation between the d 
partment’s work and that of the State department of agricul- 
ture and the Agricultural and Mechanical College. No | 
were required from the counties to help carry on the ol 
the idea being to establish demonstrations and get efinite 
results before asking for local financial assistanes Kigl 
counties were organized in 1908. In 1009 the fun ere 
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creased to $16.000 and the work extended te 16 counties. In 
i910, 24 counties were covered, and for the first time small 
nounts of local funds were contributed by some of the coun- 
es to help carry on the work. In 1911, 30 counties were 
orked, all of which made small contributions to help finance 
ec agents’ saluries In 1912 the State agent's office was moved 
rom Statesville to Raleigh and two district agents appointed 
to assist in the supervision of the work. This vear the coopera- 
tive arrangement was established between the State depart- 
ment of agriculture and the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
feve to put on an extension agent to be in charge of the boys’ 
club work. 

Since 1912. practically every county having demonstration 
vork has helped to finance it At first these local contributions 
were small, put they have gradually increased until they now 
everige nbout 8600 per county. In 1911 the Girts’ Canning Chub 
work was started in 10 counties. In 1915 cooperative arrange- 
nents between the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the State departiwent of agriculture were made, and since 
that time the State department of agriculture has been con- 
tributing to the finances of the work, A closer cooperation 

ith the Agriculture and Mechanie Arts College was also estab- 
lished this year. 

Since July, 1914, after the passage by Congress of the Smith- 
Lever bill, all of the extension work of the State has been carried 
on cooperatively between the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the State depurtment of agriculture and the North 
Carolina Agriculture and Mechanic Arts College. 

At tirst the work of the agents was confined to securing a few 
detinite conerete demonstrations with corn and cotton on farms 
distributed throughout the county. The agent visited these 
farms once a month to give instruction as to proper methods of 
handling the crep; the farmers did the werk, kept complete 
records of all results, and reported to the agent at the end of 
the veur. These demonstrations were intended as conmunity 
centers, from which the information and the instruction of the 
ivent would reach out to neighboring farmers, and in that way 
“assist from five to ten times as mony as were listed as real 
demonstrators. The records show that all crops grown by dem- 
onstration methods about doubled in yield over the similar himus 
hy old methods. 

The agents’ duties have gradually increased until they are 
conducting demonstrations with every crop of importance that 
is grown in the Stute, and their services extend practically to 
every phase and feature of farm life outside of the home, Com- 
bined with the home-economics werk with women and girls, 
the whole field of rural life is being reached in such a way as 
never before. From the small beginning of 1907 has grown the 
present field organization in demonstration extension werk, 
which comprises the following force: One State agent; 1 
assistant State agent, in charge of the boys’ club work, with 
3 ussistants: 8 district agents; T2 county agents in the men’s 
work. In addition, there is the organization for home-demon- 
stration work for women and girls, with a State agent, assistant, 
and 40 county agents 

All the extension work of the State is cooperative, and is un- 
der the supervision of the director, who has charge not only of 
i» demonstration field werk, as outlined abeve, but the work 
of the specialists. whose first duties are to assist the county 

ents and the farmers throughout the State with the various 
problems that require a more specialized and specific training 
than is usually found in the county agent. 

Some iden of the growth in finances may be seen by contrast- 
ng the $8,000, which was contributed in 1907, with the centri- 
butions from all sources for 1915-16 extension work in North 
Carolina: 


‘ 








Fed D eR cence thine anette . 952. 65 
S Smith-Lev a muibine niiatieittaieiniaatadaes 22. 952. 65 
1 vet Lae oe) eS ee ee 16, 424, 35 
a" 1 appropriations il att a alle ae 62, 715. 00 
receral farm-demonstration work. sinsreaweiiiitingatenenitintimiaidlla bees’, Win se 
Lb of Animai Industry spepereenanenan exeeinepingeientines mamma 14, 220. 00 
(;rand total oe jit a ane Radiat petite 100, 264. 65 
(of this amount the following goes into the different branches 
of the agents’ work: 
j } 
| County | Home Boys’ 
|} ageuts. | economics. | clubs, 
| -. el aN 
‘ ‘aia j : 
i 159.0) | £6, 000. 00 | $1, 850. 00 
nit it ne 59.65 | 8,020.00} 3, 775. 0 
th-Lever... sialekswetecia ‘§ 24,008.63 ¢. 4 CORD Tok ci 
6,634.35 |..... s:- 1, 900, 00 
[ane deeee canes », OOF »} Te SE Baincn ts Seastieeet cs 
snubs adbitebah wosecees| G1, 504.40 | 27,262.34 | 7, 525. 09 
| | | 
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The following briefly summarizes some of the most important 
thiags that have been accomplished through the county agents 
influence: 

Number of acres in demonstration and yield. 


ol a ee bushels per acre. 45. 0 
ll pounds per acre . 1, 48: 
eR EIR AA ARDS, de lll 767 
wremnnt, Bpewe me. es bushels per acre__ 31 
Legume crops and grasses, 20,073 acres_...___ tons per acre_. 2, 77 
Potatoes (sweet, 534 arres______________ bushels per acre__ 1M 
Orchards (demonstration with 282,756 trees; assistance ren- 

dered in pruning, spraying. and setting) ....._.___-_ acTres_. AT 


Pure-bred cattie brought into State 
Creameries established 

ae een 
Beef cattle brought into State 378 








I TR ea anibaes 6 
Poultry demonstrations (with 23,480 fowls)_-....__________ 174 
a ee ee 29, 75 
aml ee rik ate ae 2 oo 14 
Farmers advised regarding fertilizers__.........___________ 20, 581 
Communities organized to buy cooperatively__..__.._______ = 13 

(This plan saved $36,995.) 
Farmers who did home mixing of ferttlizer_...c._..._______ 2, 92 

(This saved $3.73 per ton.) 
Farmers induced to take care of manure___...__________ a 5, 05 
I 0 a o lt 

(Estimated that 650,369 tons of manure saved.) 
nen NITE UND) YONI SUURNIN 3, 62 
a a 21 
I un Eeabeen 33 
UNITE. a pecan nbindibelinndicaispeslacelekoee 1,24 
eee menipeceuars WnrOwet a ene 3. 558 
I I es 4,8 
STC, nn NURI SOON os casi meleienle ii 
Pastures established (total acreage cf 16,289) --.--______ 2,0 

~ 3. 04 

Cipen Gite GTEIMASe i ee mee escced i. 24.2% 
Snnnnnnns. SQUUUNONODURIINGR, “SOUT i sete in ain cc Span Se ose > 1, 58 
III NNN 2 os oe oe ities, Sa ea oe oe 1 2s 
Gardens pieated inl CRN t00E one i eae een 7,511 
NR I se ences mnt Sen ay St rig carne iiaienerenianinionenenere 17 
I radios asfendrnacs pea gn NaS aD lntoeegea dieters 64 
NN antares Sn SiN sat Nasties acl 5, 63t 
May gteenes bought.........--~.-..--..-=—- +. -- - 125 
I Pri ad cn llbighpcbe=inipibiesahacigmuandiamion 819 
a HINT IUPUI > cousins Sinisa cneegaipralinc sacpaaeresdlevanteapsan poke il 


Gas engines bought » 
SU IIL, NNN cm insacalan allel Sabai ed cing a ellis 81 
Cream separators bought 5 
ene Cer eeeEs WON. a a ee ee cert = 
Cop Rrocey Sab Re ROE ci ste et het ed istbicnidisiin s 2. 3 
I ii nerse so cnppenigtnrsentenatncinthisslighilinshatitininibipiticniees 8, G2 
eg ea 
Number of visits by company agent to demonstration and other 


DIG isis telah Bettini std ining Giada S 85, St4 
Calls on agents—persepal and telephone___.._---..__-______ 23, 01: 
I aN cog eer cn capitan entnsetiad ines oan 2, 1s 
Meetings addressed___.._-_ angen ag licnnas xis pa atin sdetioinctnisthigantioicates B, wi 
teal Saeed tira geen 171, 739 
I lteter taal eta eeelh ys 
TE Te RE I nn sn Sepak sive dimsoegpechitamegeosecionen a eene a 
eal Jeteees wesetem Ly GN eh a ea 31, 30s 
CR a TI isi, riisisictn nthe inctithsn sntsinsntiaiinemniaa tbat -~ 16.09 
I EI, TOE ED crater clateitalablhieaatth inciamiahialinsaainecnahens 153, 205 
ee ne re aca a iemmaines etmeuiesenebenenee 52, 59 
Combining two sets of circulars, county agents rendered service 

OD aetna icbtetedirinbinnedinncbnnasemiitnclestadian hehehe’ farmers__ 525, 200 
I ail leat ee 16, S62 
re OR gL 1 iivieprtapiusenandivenmmmniaecs miles_. © 70, 598 
Agents traveled by team and otherwise____.-_________ So... 266, 31: 
Total number of miles traveled by agents_.......___._______ 826, 910 
Farmers establishing cefinite systems of crop rotation.________ 1, 142 
nk ecrecaieers <ideemendaeeanee 170 


The most striking piece of work done by the agents was in 
getting the farmers to plant winter cover crops, such as crim 
son clever, rye, red clover, and vetch; the total being 147.649 
acres. This item alone, at nominal estimate ef $10 per acre, has 
added $1,476,490 to the resources of the State. 

Miscellaneous work of State, district, and club agents is as 
follows: 


ee Or ee na a a Se ee Oe Se. BOG 
ae, NE iii ei ie icant tatiana ee 403 
a 58. 747 
I I a ee 17. 032 
IeCrnnn~ RIEU” RU ee 10, G67 
Sipewien: dabbonts tastiest io i 130. 216 
Bulletins mailed (United States).............____ _-___ 2. 820 
oo MC, he Ee ad ho, i i 5, 142 
Total number of services rendered to farmers and club mem- 3 
bers, excluding visits, conferences, and letters_._.._____-_ 196, 


GO, oe 


=. GOT 


NO ie 
Miles traveled by team and otherwise 


One of the most popular features of the extension work it 
North Carolina. as well as all of the other States, is the boys’ 
corn clubs, which has been associated with the work almost 
from the beginning. The county agent is required to assist 
the club specialist in this work. Where the teachers and th: 
county superintendent will cooperate in the schools the results 
have been exceedingly satisfactory. In the begidning the club 
work was confined to corn clubs alone. It has now been ex- 
tended to include pig clubs and poultry clubs, and a few peanut, 
cotton, and crop rotation clubs. 
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is enrollment in corn clubs i 1915 4 ee ® 504 
Tota! number of boys reporting Se aI SN. oe eT 1 318 
Totai number of SEY RNIN poo is he atti dea Paden ib 10. 0623 
Total cost > ets te eS on ne 
average cost of busbkels__....._......_._._._.__.........- $0. 4386 
Avernge number . fg. eee ee ee 3.5 
Number of counties in State 1 PAP 5 100 
Members enrolled ia Naren 95 
Members reported from ‘ : aie be SR 
Members finishing and making complete record__per cent- 87.3 


rhe pig club, being a lately organized work, the membership 
as not so numerous, but there has been some splendid work 
d under the supervision of the specialist in charge of the 
work: valuable instructions were given in the selection and 
eare of pigs and the boys were urged to secure pure-bred stock, 
rowing good 


ne 


« 
» 


hogs for sale as breeding stock. 


ee ee 747 | 
Members making reports LIS RRR ee eae 454 i 
average cast per pouné gained _._..........2s......- $0. O53 


Total profits on pigs raised - st aetlansasintianieescclinlaiaicligsine: ees ae 

This is the second year of poultry-club work. A great deal 
has been done in the way of giving instruction to the young 
people and women on the farm in the handling of poultry, 
especially as to the matter of feeding and housing, with a view 


| for several 
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is practically safe from any flood that do 


that of 1912. 


I have thi 


s inform: 


| of the most prominent engineers in the 
head of the Mississippi River Com 


of having beginners procure good stock and to tend them so as | 


to get eggs during the season to command fancy prices. 
vas enrolled in this club 1,000 members during 1915. 

One feature of the club work is the organization of negro 
boys’ farm clubs in cooperation with the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College for the Colored Race at Greensboro. An agent 
has been appointed to look after these negro clubs and work 
out from the college at Greensboro. 

The home-demonstration work was organized in North Caro- 
lina in 1911 with 10 agents, working in as many counties with 
$1,000 from the Department of Agriculture and $4,000 or $5,000 
local funds. This work has made a remarkable 
become very popular in the State. In 1915 there were 37 
counties organized with a total enrollment of 2,914 members. 
The girls are enrolled in 200 clubs with 173 supervisors. Out of 
37 counties organized, all made complete reports'on the work. 
During the first two years of the organization the work was 
confined almost entirely to the canning of tomatoes, but it is 
now extended to include beans, soup mixtures, peaches, berries, 
and many kinds of fancy preserves and jams. The quality of 
these goods has become so well established that there is quite 


There 


a demand for them and there has been no difficulty in disposing | 


of the output of last year. A number of girls have made quite 
a little profit on growing their crops and the State agent re- 
ports that in 16 counties in which this work has been carried on 
there are 109 girls paying their tuition In school, wholly or in 
part, from the profits in their canning-club work. 
mary of last year’s results is as follows: 


Total number of products canned in tin or glass._.......- 633, 447 | 
Value of products sold, fresh, and used at home_.-----.-- $6, 025. 61 
aca eneetpe da reaescadclons ims. apenas ia 104, 241. 89 
Sr a i wrcdectrns esi eeicioisneniniidonanaiennen 28, 985. 46 
OO eR anit intipticgtintiacinmniciescimetine amine 75, 256. 43 
BN i rss ances tr ener enema enmbanipanghaiteiniomncnpantn = 15. 37 
Fe a panda enc haere newlines 39. 90 


My term in Congress began March 4, 1907. The above, in 


the interest of farming, has been accomplished in my State dur- | 


ing my service in this House. 
in the farm-demonstration work. 


I performed my part during 
the making of this record. 


Flood Control on Nonnavigable Streams. 
SPEECH 
HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


OF FLORIDA 
In tae House or Representatives. 
Thursday, February 3, 1916. 
The House had under consideration House resolution 122, as follows: 
Resolved, That the standing rules of the House of Representatives 
be, and they are hereby, amended in the following manner, to wit: 
In Rule X insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 


“*54b. On flood control, to consist of 15 members.’ 
In Rule Xi insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 


A brief sum- | 


cl ae 


‘*54b. To flood control, other than appropriations therefor, to the | 


Committee on Flood Control.’ ” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am always sorry when I can 
not agree with the action of a committee of this House, and I 
especially regret that I am unable to agree with the Committee 
on Rules as to this measure and that I am compelled to oppose 
the gentleman who I understand is its author. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, I was cor 
ently. I suppose the gentleman refs to 
streams that are navigable? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Yes; streams tare 1 
are not navigated. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
nin yield there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman tell, under 
rule, just what matters this new committee would have 
Jurisdiction of? It says, “To flood control, other than appro- 
printions therefor.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I can not. I tried by questioning 
the gentleman in charge of the bill to ascertain if it was the 
intention to contine the work to streams over which the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors had no jurisdiction, and, as I 
uinierstood him, that is the intention of those responsible for 
the resolution, 

Mr. MOORIS of Pennsylvania. Does not the resolution confer 
rather new powers upon the committee, excepting the making 
of actual appropriations ? 

Mr. SUARKMAN, It would seem so. Wherever a streain is 
vecustomed to overflow its banks, and by such overfiow causes 
injury to adjacent property, it seems to me this new committee 
would have some kind of jurisdiction over it. Just what or 
where the lines elrcumscribing its jurisdiction should be 
drawit is hard to say, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, continuing the observation I was making 
regarding the Mississippi River, the stream, as I said, that ts 
ulyways most prominent when we begin to talk about flood con- 
ivol, the work of levee building, a part of the system of flood 
control in the interest of navigation devised by the Government 
engineers, is well under way and perhaps more than half done. 
Bul there have been efforts made from time to time to extend 
this work of flood control to other streams. This sentiment, 
however, has not as yet acquired sufficient strength to induce 
Congress to go much beyond the Mississippi River, but I want 
to say in all frankness and candor that there is no more reason, 
except one based upon the magnitude of the floods and their 
resultant effects, for taking care of the property along the banks 
of the Mississippi River than for the protection by similar 
meaus and methods of the property along the banks of any other 
nuvigable stream where property is destroyed by reason of peri- 
odient overflows. 

Now, there is another matter to which I wish to address 
myself, and that is the question of the jurisdiction of the com- 
iniitee for which this rule provides. ‘The rule is silent as to 
whether it is intended to give this new committee jurisdiction 
over nounavigable streams, whether it to be confined 
alone te navigable streams. Its very silence, however, on the 


Mr. Speaker, \ 


vill the gentle- 


the 


No: 


Hust 


or is 


subject would seem to indiente an intention to cover both 
classes of strenms, In that view, or in any view, you enter a 
field of governmental activity which the River and Harbor 


Committee, knowing the dangers and difliculties involved, have 
been striving for years to avoid. But the moment this com- 
mittee is appointed you will find that schemes and plans from 
all parts of the country, for every creek and river, whether 
navigable or unnavigable, whose banks are subject to overflow, 
will be presented to Congress by interested parties demanding 
protection, LT sympathize with the gentleman whe J understand 
is slated for the chairmanship of this committee. He is a good 
wan for such a position and will strive as best he can to cir- 
cumscribe the activities of the committee and to guard the 
‘Treasury, but I fear without avail, for onee the field is entered 
there is no sure stopping place until all 


streams subject to 
overfiow are fully treated, 


The committee can not appropriate money, to be sure, but it | 
ean adopt projects which when adopted will not, I infer, come to | 


the Committee on Rivers and Harbers, but will likely go to the 
Conunittee on Appropriations, as other authorizations de. When 
they go there they will go with the indorsement of Congress, 
nnd the Committee on Appropriations will be compelled to take 
are of them. 1 say compelled, because that committee usually 
regards the estimates for work authorized by Congress as being 
in the nature of a mandate. Now, I am not saying that I am 
olng to vote against this resolution. 

fam only offering suggestions and calling attention to the 
dungers and diffleulties which lie ahead if this committee, with 
Its proposed powers, is created. 


In spenking of dangers, I refer to the probable demauds upon 

Treasury, for whoever the chairman of that committee may 
nud whoever the members may be, he and they will not, I 
robe able very long to withstand the pressure that will be 
brought to bear upon them. And what will be the expense to 
ihe country? One of our Army engineers told me a short time 

i and I repeated the remark here at least on one oecasion— 
that it would require billions ef dollars to doe the work it is 
expected this committee will have to do. Of course an effort will 
be mde to stop short of this, but where are you going to stop? 
No one can tell. We can tell something about what future river 
and harbor work is likely to cost, because since we began river 


( 
}oe* 


teu 


nur 





} 
; and harbor improvements, about 100 years ago, the total co 
has been only about $800,000,000, with the result that abou; 
three-fourths of the work necessary to put all our rivers a; 
harbors in good condition has been done or is under way, 
that not more than $300,000,000 will likely be needed to t; 
care of the new work of that character necessary to be und 
taken. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not say that private property along { 
banks of streams subject to overflow should not be protected | 
Congress, even when that protection is disconnected from 
questions of navigation; but I doubt if it is constitutional 
give this protection unless it comes as one of the incidents 
the improvement of the rivers or other waterways in the inter 
of navigation. I am not going into that matter, however, a 
further than to suggest the constitutional difficulty. The Riv 
and Harbors Committee has jurisdiction under the commer 
clause of the Constitution to deal with all matters pertaini 
to the improvement of rivers for the purposes of navigatio 
The Good Roads Committee has jurisdiction of the constr) 
tion and care of roads under another clause of the Constitutic: 
But where do you find the warrant for appropriating money f; 
the protection of private property? Some say it is to be fow 
under the general-welfare clause, but high authority has ly 
that no warrant can be found under that provision of the Cy 
stitution for doing such work. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN., Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand the gentleman to s 
that any recommendations of this committee which involved ; 
appropriation would be referred to the Committee on App 
priations? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not the parliamentarian of 
House, but I am under the impression that when Congress 
thorizes a work to be done without making an appropriation : 
the time it will be sent to the Committee on Appropriation: 
furnish the money. I have had but little opportunity to ¢i 
thought to this question, which is an important one and ous 
to receive more attention and discussion here than it is rec 
ing. I am under the impression, however, that an authorizati: 
for work coming from this committee, like the authorization 
a public building or river and harbor work, would be sent 
the Committee on Appropriations to furnish the money. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was only asking the gentleman { 
information. It occurred to me that any appropriation whic! 
dealt with a navigable or nonnavigable river on which there \ 
any commerce would of necessity go to the committee of whi 
the gentleman is the chairman—the Committee on Rivers «1 
Harbors. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘That ought to be the case, but IT am n 
; certain that it will under the rule as amended by this resol: 
tion. It had occurred to me that under the rules of the Hou: 
whenever a piece of work is authorized by this new committ: 
it will go automatically to the Committee on Appropriations ‘ 
provide the money. That is my view, hastily formed, and ye! 
may be mistaken about it. As I say, I am not the parliamen 
rian of the House, and do not know what his views or those « 
the House may be, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man vield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN,. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Vennsylvania. Following the question pr 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortrH], suppo- 
the new Committee on Flood Prevention should bring in a bi 
which included a comprehensive plan for conservation and floo 
prevention, calling for the expenditure of $25,000,000, mor 
less; does the gentleman think that would detract from 
ability of the Rivers and Harbors Committee to put throug 
the House appropriations for legitimate navigable streams, «|: 
manding improvement for commerce and navigation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should hope not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would deduct from the aj 
propriations made heretofore by the Rivers and Harbors Cor 
mittee for the Mississippi River, would it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In answer to a question propounded 
little while ago to the gentleman who has charge of this resv 
lution, he expressed the opinion that it would not inierfere wil 
the right of the Rivers and Harbors Committee to make appr 
priations for the Mississippi River. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the situation would be 
this: In the event of our having two committees, the Committ. 
on Flood Prevention would bring in a systematic plan tv! 
flood prevention, including revetments and the building of levec- 
along the Mississippi River or any other stream, calling tur 
the expenditure of so much money, and the Committee o' 
Rivers and Harbors would bring in a bill calling for the ¢s- 
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| 
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Mr. Speaker, will the 


On| 
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penditure of so much 1 ey to improve and maintain the navi- 
ation of that river. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would seem so; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Then there would be a dual 


obiect to appropriate for, as to those streams that happened to 


e ocensional fle “ls, 
Mr. SPARKMAN Just where the line should be drawn be- 
ween the jurisdiction of the two committees it is hard to de- | 


‘ 

rmine: but I should think that whenever the main object of 

building or revetment work is to improve the navigation 

a stream or protect the banks against erosion, in the interest 

navigation, that the Rivers and Harbors Committee would 
ave jurisdiction. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Moore] will pardon me, there is this difference: That tl 

umittee could not bring in any appropriations at all, but only 
, mere recommendation; and if it applied to any navigable or 
onnavigable stream on which there was commerce, that would 

mediately go under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Appropriations to make that appropriation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is correct, but the gen 

eman from Florida has just explained that when an authoriza- 
tion is made by a committee it has all the sanction of law 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Heretofore, as the gentleman from Ohio 

ows, whenever a committee has authorized a piece of work, 
nd that committee has no power to appropriate money —or even 

hen the Rivers and Harbors Committee, which has the power 
to appropriate money, authorizes a piece of work to be done 
under what is known as a continuing contract—then the matter 
oes automatically to the Committee on Appropriations to fur 
uish the money. I mean, of course, when the action of the 
ommittee is ratified by Congress, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has been making appropriations for the purposes of 
the Mississippi River Commission; it has made appropriations 
for the construction of levees and some revetment work? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it the judgment of the 
gentleman that the work of that commission would he sepa- 
rated as between the two committees—the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee and the Committee on Flood Control—and would 

ve to go to both hereafter? 

Mr. SPARKMAN,. That is a hard question to unswer. I 
should think that the committee now having jurisdiction of the 


improvement of the Mississippi River, or any other river where 





revetment work is to be done, which is the Rivers and Harbors | 


Committge, should have jurisdiction, notwithstanding the crea- 
tion of this comnittee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In normal times, when we 
have no flood control, the work on the Mississippi River would 
zo to the Rivers and Harbors Committee, but in time of flood it 
would have this committee to go to for an emergency appro- 
priation 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it ought still to go to the Commit- | 


tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Following the suggestion if the recommendation 
would carry an appropriation, some one suggests that it might 
go to the River and Harbor Committee. Suppose this com- 
mittee should recommend a project that carries an appropria- 
tion and come to your committee, you would not feel estopped 
from reporting against it, would you? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; and if such a contingency should 
arise, the proposition would receive careful consideration, but 


ordinarily I should feel very much like carrying out the views | 


of the Committee on Flood Control. 


Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will pardon me, in re- | , 


sponse to the gentleman from Ohio, I will say that it would not 
so to the Rivers and Harbors Committee until Congress author- 
ized the appropriation, and then the gentleman’s committee 
would be called upon to follow the will of Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I understand it, the Commit- 
tee en Rivers and Harbors have studied the question of flood 


eontrol in navigable streams, studied it in conjunction with the | 


question of maintaining and improving the navigable streams. 
rhat being so, would the proposed new committee, having up 


for consideration legitimately the question of flood control, | 


study that question of flood control without any regard to the 
navigability of the stream or improving it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would have no jurisdiction over a 
stream except as to flood control. 
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never entered in the relations of Congressu 
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and did 


is a 


it 
he could 


and 
that 


frequently his counsel and advice, 


high qualities of mind and heart 
all thought of partisan association and advantage : 


nhove 


placing himself in our position, gave us the benefit of his ripe 





not petty and narrow-minded partisan feeling between us. 


Such as that 
Bauown with either his Republican colleagues here in this Chi 
her or in his relations with his Republican constituents. 

Many of his views on public questions, but by no means 
of them, were opposite to ours. 

We did not question his sincerity, no more than he doubted 
honesty of our convictions. 

Hie was too broud-minded a statesman, too honorable a gz 
Hieman, and too devoted a friend for that. 

On the contrary, it was no uncommon occurrence for son 

~ to seck discussion for the purpose of getting his viewpoint, 
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This resolution is clearly introduced in the interests of about 


50 mann- 
facturers who control the manufacture of cleom : 


argarine in this countr: 








of a strong character and it is plain to be seen why it WAS | and who have been endeavoring for years to boost their industry. b: 
in the counties of the second distriet, in a part of West misrepresenting the dairy industry of the country and at the same tim: 
Virginia where our civilization and enlightenment in the mass | tying to sell their products as dairy products. 
ate talel é rs Wy ; << non mr held For the last five years I have had under my personal supervision th, 
their highest pertes on, — ILLIAS tr. DROWN was HO | creameries of Michigan—and Michigan is the fifth State in the Unio in 
uch great esteem and affection that, although a large ma- = the production of butter and the third State in the production of amas a 
jority of the people opposed his political principles and his Your resolution states that 94 per cent of the creameries of the ountry 
; : ; a ‘ ae ha Hee ate, an | are insanitary. So far as Michigan is concerned, I will guarantee tha 
} tical party, they waived aside their OPPOSTTLONL THN AME) over 90 per cent of the creameries of Michigan, and I believe named 
£ nnd honored him with election to this House. larger proportion, are stricily sanitary in their conditions n 1 a 
‘here is no tribute to his memory, however beautifully it vO The atai sini o ‘ 
i E s s ee ae oe aoe <a te - ¢ Statement that «2 per cent of cream is not pasteurized is -n¢ 
be written or however eloque ntly if may be spoken that as regards Michigan, as over 90 per cent of the butter made in Mi “wn 
( equal the bare statement of that fact. in creameries is pasteurized, and the percentage is constantly increasine. 
In the death of our colleague we on this side of the House It is not a fact that a large per cent of dairy cattle is affected with 
Sol ake at his t bh of our opinions of him | reulosis, but, on the contrary, a very small pare ntage is affect 
NSTC. RO FOTeOR TO WAS as a oe OUF EPIAIONs OF AMM | with that disease, and it is not a fact that infected dairy product 
a friend and coworker. ; “are among the most active agents in the spread of Ibercujos! 
i f, Le adem 08 T - os e 1OSis 
There are no estimates of him to change and no regrets to | typhoid fever, and oe diseases. : ro reason is that a large pri 
- | 7 - wpe ia . is ? . 
: > he : ae | portion of our creamery butter is made from pasteurized cream in whic} 
nrmenn Veer r . , . . . r - : Sanh ds i i 
express over judgments we held of him when he was living. | ail such germs, if any there exist, are killed, and a larg proportion of 
What we are here saying to-day in memory of him we could | the milk coasumed in our cities is likewise pasteurized. 7 
lave said and did say to others of and about him when he was! , Recently I made separate tests of milk from a large num 
; in the fles} F | vidual cows and in nune was able to detect a germ of disease. 
nere in the fesh, ‘ oe | You state in your speech that “ The most stupendous frauds ac: 
Although our political ways lay along different routes, there | the revenues of the Government” are perpetrated by the dairy inte 


t} 


ests. As neither butter, cheese, nor milk is subjected to any tax } 
Federal Government nor are dealers therein, it would “most p 
ing to me to undersiand where these great frauds are committed 

de kuow that miilions of dollars worth of frauds have been commit( 
by oleo manufacturers in this country, but they should not use ¢h: 
crimes to blacken the dairy interests of the country. 

You also state that “ filthy cream, often in a putrid staie, j 
quently shipped great distances to creameries to be made into but 
This is sometimes so and an explanation of it is in order, Former 
in Michigan, as in other dairy States, local creameries were operat, 
generally on the cooperative plan by farmers. Big business saw 
opportunity te develop a business that would make some money, so t! 
started a so-called centralizer system in which a central creamery 
cated and is kept going by supplies mg: ; 
buying stations in all parts of the S 
system from stations far distant, in all kinds of weather, often |x 
unfit for use, and these centralizers are the sole offenders unde: 
indictment of “ putrid cream.” 

The really laughable thing about 
generally connected with the oleo-manufacturing industry. 
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it is that these centralizers 
Th 
est centralizer in Michigan operates over 100 cream stations, 


a Chicago packer who is also a very large manufacturer of olev 
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i 
Wicme ¢ craator 7 Cress § I wnerionee 
ela mt and greater conn ional Se oe seems to me highly ridiculous that an oleo manufacturer shoul 
Mi spenker, I leave it to others more competent than I his own bad practices to attack an industry in which he is ene 
|} more familiar with the events involved to take up step by | in order to help his main business of manufacturing steer butter. 
op the progress of this man as shown in the biography of : ee centralizer plants alone is found the use of neutraliz 
~ suecessful and well-lived life art 
Cnder the circumstance of an all too brief friendship it is | He mentions only one 
propriate for me to weave my wreath to lay upon the altar | same oleo manufacturers, and yet as oleo manufacturers th 
his beloved memory out of the impressions he made upon | plain of their own practices in making butter in order to giv 
Le nme s swan @uater anil | makers who do rot use neutralizer a black eye for their product 
reart and upon my mind, | Moreover these same olco manufacturers who are now cnzig 
They were everlasting impressions. I] shall never forget them. | endeavoring to give the dairy industry of the country a bla ey 
They -have helped me here in my short time as a Member, and | persistent law violators. The State of Michigan has a law. pr 
: : ‘ é oa : | ing the coloring of oleo yellow in order to prevent its frau 
1 aim sure that they will help me and be ever a pleasant and | as butter to the consumer. Ina dry county when some liqu 
inspiring memory till the end of my time upon earth. wishes to establish & “ blind pig,” the first think they do is to t 
‘To Winnt1am Gay Brown time is no more: it is eternity. | a Federal license to scll liquor, so as to get rid of the Feder 
: : a : : 7 thorities. It is the same in Michigan. Those oleo dealers whi 
There is no calendar there; no days, no nights; no season | to sell colored oleo in defiance to Michigan law proceed to the 
ming and going; no reckoning by months and years. | tor’s office in the city of Detroit and take out a a Heens to x 
‘hes Foes no more dov yut is ever j ridis colored oleo. They are simply the “ blind pigs” of the oleo busit 
om -_ inf aa oe ; Comm, 3 eS iA Pa es ae. vat = | In November, 1914, inspectors of this department visited 12 ot | 
lt is one infinite now one eternal consciousness. | blind pigs in the city of Detroit, called for a pound of butter 
While yet in love with life and raptured with the world he passed to | which they paid 30 cents, and got a pound of colored oleo whi 
ind pathetic Just could have been purchased of like quality for 20 cents under its 
eiciioendendeiiiiaes name. Prosecutions were begun against these defendants in 111 
The manufacturers hired skilled counsel to defend oleo law violato 
House Resolution 137. | This colored eleomargarine law had been passed on by the Supren 
Court of Michigan as constitutional, yet these skilled oleo lawy¢ 
ontpinienes raised a constitutionality eee ~—— ~ ax coat a nr 
Ver PINE ATC ’ . : res to the courts, and a question which should have been decided in 10) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS minutes by a court is’ still undecided. The oleo blind pigs are still 
or defying the laws of this State, justice is blocked, all by the clever 
lawyers of oleo SS cee ee _ . front yee mish! 
Y ( > | Trhy Y be in butter but who care nothing about blocking the sovereign law 
HON ° J ° ( i A ii LES LIN | HI | M ‘ of the State. I have no objection to the sale or use of oleo provided 
. >y . it is sold as oleo and the consumer knows it, but the oleo interests hav: 
OF MARYLAND, ever tried to masquerade their product under the name and fo! 
| H . R isla Daciercinenh'a. 4 4 of butter. 
N THE OUSE OF LEPRESENTATIVES, I note also in your speech that the charge is made that the annua! 
ot as meee report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that one butter factor) 
Wednesday, April 19, 1916. had defrauded the Government out of $1,503,203.30. You state furthe: 
al oad , . that “all the product in this case, while not butter, was placed on 
Mr. LINTHICUM. . Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to | the market as butter without the payment of any tax.” Such a stat: 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from }| ment is most ohenrd. ie batten, Snctoey sone Sena the Govern nt 
ames , . . ’ anaine ~ ‘ » menie nie out of one dollar, let alone a million. othing but an cleo factory coun 
Jam W. Helme t of Lansing, Mich., and my reply thereto on do this. Such statements are evidently made to deceive the ignorant 
liouse resolution 137. although I can not imagine that anyone would be so ignorant as [ 
rhe letter is as follows: soak up a a name that a butter factory defrauded the Gover! 
: “— . elie ; ment of a million dollars, 
MICHIGAN Dairy p=» Foe = aeeerdt B° 1916 The statement also made by you that butter factories are able to 
1, CHARLES LINTIIICUM., ena ees 0 OF ” : get into their factories oils and ‘thereby greatly increase their oul 
House of Representativcs, Washington, D. C put” is also highly ridiculous. In my five years as-dairy and food 
3 _ ae o ye ae ‘ commissioner I have uever yet heard of an instance of the mixing 
Dean Str: Tam in receipt of your recent letter inclosing copy of | of oils or fats into butter by any butter maker, and you say “ thus 
‘lution that you have introduced in the House; also note your in- | they defraud the Government of its taxes.” No one but oleo manu 
quiries in such letter and have also received copy of a speech made by | facturers are taxed. Butter is not taxed by the Federal Government. 
vou upon this resolution. so it must be that it is again your friends, the oleo manufacturers 
In reply to same I would make the following statements: who are engaged in these fraudulent practices. 
‘The introduction of this resolution and the characteristic manner of A great many manufaciurers of oleo defy and evade the laws of thi- 
yeur speech reminds me of the old Biblical story in which it was said | State and other States in regard to the sale of oleo. Not only that, 
that the voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” | but when I commenced a vigorius crusade to make them obey the 
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2 _ — calaetnidamaipeaiiiaatiiniiaminiciie 
law, an oleo dealer promptly sued me for $25,000 for libel tn orde 
as | believe, to decrease my activities. 


It is not necessary in my mind to have Federal inspection of dai: 
ts. I know that in Michigan we are straining every effort to 





a the public a pure product and we are doing it in 90 per cent 
of the product. No Federal inspection could do the work that we are 
doing in Michigan, and I believe the other dairy interests are cqually 
as diligent as we are in this matter. 

“1 note from your letterhead that you live in the State of Maryland. 


fall I visited New York. City and discovered there that a large 
! her of Michigan beans had spoiled in stotage owing to the wet 
weather. I was also informed that these were shipped to Baltimor: 
for canning purposes. I have before me the annual report of th: 
food and drug commissioner of Maryland for the year ending Decem 

er 31, 1914. 

yland is a great canning State. It is one of her prick and 
boasts. and certainly if we need anything we need clean canned good 
as well as clean dairies, yet on page 32 of this report I find that out 
of 398 canning establishments in your State, 57 of them, being over 
14 per cent, have no toilet facilities whatever connected with them. 
It would seem that the Maryland canning factories have not all as 
yet progressed out of the primitive stage of mankind. The idea of 
food establishments without toilet facilities would net be tolerated in 
Michigan for a single hour. 

. also note in this report on page 30 the following statem 
one of your officials : 

‘Of the slaughterhouses visited, I found 95 per cent in a very in 
itary condition. Floors, walls, and ceilings were dirty: offal wa 
the ground, both inside and outside the house, some of the men 
vending on dogs to eat the offal; also dirty utensils and sur 
roundings.” 

This seems to be a much worse condition than that that you 
allege against the dairy interests, and I would suggest that when 
rour resolution comes up for hearing before the House that you 
amend the same in order to have a oeeee inspection of the cannin 














factories and slaughterhouses of Ma ind. 
Trusting this .etter will give rou ened light on thi subject. I 
remain, 
Very truly, yours, J. W. Heimer, 


State Dairu and Food Commissioi 


Ilovuse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, April ts 
Mr. JAMES W. HELME, 
Commissioner, Michigan Dai and Food Department, 
Lansing, Mich. 

My Dran Mr. HUetme: I am in receipt of your letter of the Sth 

‘tant and have carefully considered the statements you make. 

Your first statement is that my resolution, H. Res. 157, “is clearly 
introduced in the interest of about 30 manufacturers, who contre! 
the manufacture of oleomargarine.”” That statement is both untruc 
and insulting. I wrote you in good faith, supposing that you would 
offer objection or approval in like good faith. It appears that 1 was 
in error when I assumed that every man connected with any branch o 

“food work would gladly cooperate with me in the work [ have 
rtaken. Let me here advise you that, out of over 400 replies, 
yours is the only one questioning my motives. Let the recerd speak 
for itself. Be geod enough to observe a few of the glaring errors in 
your statement. 

You state that over 90 per cent of the Michigan creameries are ey 
tirely sanitary in their conditions and surroundings. ‘This is certainly 
interesting, if true, and I congratulate you and the people of the State, 
My resoiution states that 94 per cent of the creameries are insanitary, 
and this statement is taken from the annual report of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1912. In discussing this report Dr. A. EK. Meivin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, of that department, stated on 
the stand on April 11, 1916, before the Committee on Rules of the 
House of Representatives, that he believed the statement in the report 
of 1912 represented a fair estimate of conditions at that time; that 
the conditions were somewhat improved now, but that there was room 
for further improvement, and that he would regard my proposed i 
vestigation as very helpful. 

Yom second statement, in regard to the per cent of pasteurized cream, 
is likewise shown by the departmental reports to be entirely incorrect, 
is far as the whole country is concerned. If you pasteurize 100 per 
cent in Michigan, you might have cause to hold your State up as per- 
fect, not otherwise. 

You state that “it is not a fact that a large per cent of dairy catth 
is affected with tuberculosis.” Dr. E. C. Schroeder, scientist of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, said at the hearing on the 11th that one 
cow out of every ten in the United States has tuberculosis and is 
capable of transmitting the disease to human beings. Dr. Melvin said 
there are 22,000,000 dairy cows, Lo you regard 2,000,000 tubercular 
cows aS a “small per cent’ ? Dr. Schroeder also said that 6,000 
children die annually of bovine tuberculosis. Do you regard that also 
asa “small per cent’? ? Do you wish to be on record as defending the 
reputations of these tubercular cows as against the lives of thousands 
of babies? 

You say you have examined milk from a large number of individua: 
cows and in none was able to detect a germ of disease. I shall again 
sive you the benefit of the doubt and assume that you are a competent 
hacteriologist. Your cows certainly should be a pride to your State. 
There are other cows which are a disgrace to any State. No denials 
and no amount of negative evidence can down the fact that these di 
cased cows transmit tuberculosis to children. Are you willing they 
should continue pouring a diseased stream into the life of the Nation? 

You ask how it is possible for a butter man to defraud the Govern 
ment. The facts are that the revenue frauds are committed by men who 
hold themselves out to the public as butter dealers or makers and whi 
secretly introduce oleomargarine into butter and sell the combination as 
hutter, Dr. Melvin says all the oleomargarine factories are inspected 
by the Government, and that such frauds could not occur therein. It 
is immaterial to me whether the criminal is called an oleomargarine 
dealer or a butter dealer. If we had Federal inspection of butter going 
oe interstate commerce, such frauds could not be practiced on the 








Government and the public. Do you know the facts in the fraud case 


referred to in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Which you refer on page 3 cf your letter? That plant was in New York 
City. The owner was a butter dealer, wholesale, and had an immense 
business. He had a secret room on the fourth floor of his factory——-had 
it there for years— admitting only fellow criminals. There they mixed 
butter with oleomargarine and then sold the combination as butter. 
This butter dealer did defraud the Government out of $1,503,203.30. I 
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Expatriation Under the Aet of Mareh 2. 1907 


HON. WILLIAM S. BENNETT 
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States at Port Huron. Mich., stating that he was proceeding to De- 
troit th urpoxe of taking empioyment with the Detroit Cabinet | 
Co MJ having displayed a letter from the firm mentioned, 
making bim in offer of a position The applicant was carefully ques- 
ioned by the board of special inguiry at Port Huron as to his birth in 
the United States resilience, and enlistment in Canada, and at the con- 
cluston of his examination the board of special inquiry acted as follows: 


“ Inspector Wiccin. | move to reject the alien before the board as a 
contract taborer In my opinion, Mr. Caswell has expatriated him- 
self by taking the oath of allegiance to a foreign state, under the terms 
of section 2 of the 


eet of March 2, 1997, and that le is therefore an 

alien; and in view of the fact, as shown by the record, that he ts pro 
ceeding to the United States under promise of employment, that he is 
an alien contract taborer 

“Inspector GoKEY | second the motion to reject. 

“Chairman Horrs. I make the motion to reject unanimous.” 

Having been regarded as an alien and excluded as a contract Ia- 
borer, Mr. Casweil was accorded the right of appeal, and in mailing the 
record to this office for transmission to the Commissioner General of 
Immigration our inspector in charge at Port Huron commented as 


follows 

“Frank Caswell claims to have been born at Harrison, Me., in 1876. 
He resided continueusiy in the United States until December, 1912, 
when he went to Canada. and has remained there practically ever since, 
his absence from that country being for a brief period while he was tn 
military service in [/naiand Hie returned to Canada from Engiand on 
April 3, 1915. This case hinges upon the question of whether or not 
Mr Caswell continues to be a citizen of this country. It is the unani- 
mous opinion of the board that he expatriated himself by taking oath 
of allegiance tu a foreign state, as advised under terms of section 2% of 
the art of March 2, 1907, of our naturalization laws. If the board 
correctly .nterprets section 2 of our naturalization laws, I feel that tts 
waction was proper, as Caswell is undoubtedly induced to come to the 
United States under a promise of employment. The case ts a technical 
one, and is therefore submitted for a decision.” 

In forwarding the record in this case to the Commissioner General of 
Immigration. under date of August 27, the following comment was in- 
dulged tn by the writer: 

‘I have the honer to submit herewith record on appeal in the case 
of Frank Caswel,, aged 39, male, single. a native of the United States, 
excluded at Port Huron, Mich., on August 22 as a contract laborer. 

it will be observed that the board was of the opinien that Mr. Cas- 
well by fein ng the Canadian Army had expatriated himself: but this 
question appears to have been decided otherwise by the Department of 
Justice in the Esther Berryman case, covered by bureau file No. 
B39R3 4136 

“Tf my understanding in this regard is correct. I would respectfully 
request that I be furnished with the bureau's views in the premises, tn 
order that a genera! tetter for the instruction of officers in this juris- 
diction may be prepared, as the question ts sure to arise in connection 
with many cases ip the future, and that the department's decision tn 
this particular case, if favorable to Mr. Caswell, be wired to our Port 
Liuron office direct.” 

Under date of September 15, 1915. file No. 5409087431, the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration wrote me as follows: 

Referring to vour No. 110357395 of the 13th Instant, relating to 
the case on appeal of one Frank Caswell, excluded at Port Huron, 
Mich., on the 22d ultimo as a contract labcrer, you are advised that 
the case bas been referred to the Attorney General for his opinion as 
to whether Caswe.! had expatriated himself by taking the oath of 
allegiance or of enlistment in joining the expeditionary force from 
Cannda to Great Britain. 

“As soon as report is had from the office of the Attorney General, 
you wilt be advised.’ 

Under date of U-ctober 9, the same burean file number as above, the 
Commissioner General of immigration again wrote me as follows: 

Referring to the Frank Casweli case (your 110235/395). vou are ad- 
vised that the board should reconsider his application for admission 
without relation to the tact he enlisted in the expeditionary force from 
Canada to Great Br'tain 

“Instructions should be issued by you to the end that hereafter the 
boards will not question the American citizenship of an applicant be- 


cause of the fact he took the oath of allegiance and enlisted in the 
Canadian forces.” 
These instructions were very naturally communicated to all in- 


spectors under miy control in a general letter bearing date of October 
11, 1915. 

The foregoing is the correct history of the case to which you were 
pleased to make reference tn the House on March 30, and I believe vou 
will find little justification therein for the remark: “ The commissioner 
of immigraticn in Canada ought not to have presumed to have passed 
on a question of citizenship, but have referred it to the Department of 
Labor at Washington.” 

Absolutely po ‘instructions in advance of those received from the 
Commissioner Generai of Immigration to which I have alluded above, 
were ever promulgated by me to the inspectors in this immigration dis- 
trict, with a view to tn any way controlling thetr action in dealing 
with applicants for admission to the United States from Canada, who 


might be shown to have been elttizens of the United States when en- 
listing in the Cavadian military service and subscribing to the oath 
in connection therewith. 


Consider'ng all the circumstances, for immigration purposes, I know 
of no method, other than the one pursued, by which the status of Mr. 
Caswell could have been determined and instructions for the guidance 
of officers under my contro: secured, and as the decision rendered ap- 
pears not to have met your concurrence, it would seem that vour eriti- 
ctsm should bave been addressed to the Attorney General of the United 
States. rather than against the writer. | am tempted further to sne- 
gest that you will find the files of our department strongly snpporting 
the claim that | am vot In the habit of attempting usurpation of the 
prerogatives of the honorable Secretary, by attempting to rule upon sneh 
important questions as the one mentioned above, tn advance of in- 
struetions from those higher fn authority. 

My friends, who have the pleasure of your acquaintance, represent 
you as being an eminently fair man. and as your criticism of the writer 
gained much publicity by reason of the time and place selected for vonr 
remarks. is it foo much to ask that rou kindly give the same publicity 
to the real facts tp the above matter? 

As Congressman MANN seems to have been interested in the matter 
herein referred to, | am taking the Hberty ef sending him a copy of this 
letter 

Respectfully, Jonn H. Care, 
Commisstoner. 















































































































District Court or THE UNITED States, Sovrmerns DIstTRIcT of New 
Yorn 
EDWARD 


UNITED STATES EX REL CARL 


ANDERSON V. FREDERICK Cc. HY 
COMMISSIONER, ETC. 
Hearing on habeas corpus. 
Anderson is a Swede who came to the United States in 1891 ang 
appears to have remained here continuously until 1906. He left a wife 
and children in Sweden and never brought them to Amertea. In 1905 


he was duly naturalized and in the year following returned to Sw 
There ts no disinterested evidence as to his intent to remain or ret 
at the time of his departure from the United States. 

fle did continuously remain in Sweden, tilling a farm which he | 
under a 20-year lease, and owning the house wherein he lived upon said 
farm, and also paying taxes, unti! 1915, during which time he took 
steps to register him<elf as an American citizen with any diplomati 
consular officer of this country. 

He did not bring with him on returning to America any mem! 
his family. The farm he left in charge of his children. On arris 
New York the immigration authorities found him insane, also pn 
penniless, and, so far as discoverable, without relatives or friend 
this country. After detention at Ellis Island for a considerabte 
he so far recovered his sanity as to testify before a board of 
inquiry, and substantially admitted the truth of al! the foregoing 
adding, however (in substance), that it had been his intention «) 
turning to the United States to u:timately bring his family wit! 
because he was “scared ty the war.” He denied any intent 
abandoning his American citizenship, and asserted that he had 
had an intention to return at some time. 

Having been held as an alien of the prohibited classes and ord 
deported by the Secretary of Labor, this writ was taken. 

Olav J. Schultz de Brun, for the relator; Harold A, Content 
ant United States attorney, opposed. 


Hough, D. J.: 

The questions raised by this proceeding are whether under secti 
of the act of March 2, 1907 (U. S. Comp. Stat., sec. 3959), or ur 
the treaty between the United States and Sweden and Norway of 
26, 1869 (Malloy’s Treaties, Conventions, ete., between United sS 
and Other Powers, Vol. 2, pp. 1758-1761), Anderson is, after more 
10 years’ residence in Sweden, an alien or a citizen. The questio: 
expatriatioc—the question whether one gains or loses citizenshi; 
residence in or away from a country-—-is one that has been discu 
as long as courts in the United States have spoken. 

There is no doubt that a man may throw off his allegiance } 
desires, and the right so to do is declared to be a natural and int: 
one by United States Revised Statutes. page 1999, which statute 
more than the legisiative expression of the doctrine taid down by M 
shall, C. J., in The Venus (8 Cranch. 280). On the other hand. it 
been beld with almost complete uniformity that mere residence 
foreign country. even by a naturalized American, has no effect upoi 
such person's citizenship. (Young v. Peck. 21 Wend.. 389: 26 Wenu., 
613. See also Ware v. Wisner, 50 Fed. Rep., 310; State v. Adams, 45 
lowa, 99: and Brown v. United States, 5 Court of Claims, 571.) 

When the law was in such a state as to hold that a man could ch 
his citizenship or allegiance at will, and yet foreign residence, no | 
ter bow long continued did not per se affect the status of citizenship, 
the matter was certainly ripe for a statutory rule as to the infer 
of intent to be drawn from such residence, intent being preeminent 
a matter as to which presumptions are needed tf any certainty ts | 
introduced into decisions. 

Accordingly the act of June 29, 1906 (sec. 15, U. 8. comp. Stat., 
4374), makes a return to the native country of a naturalized cit } 
under certain circumstances, “ prima facie evidence of a lack of Int 
tien on the part of such alien" to beeome a citizen and lays him 
to petition to set aside his certificate. 

The act of 1907 is upon its face in pari materia, for it declares that 
when any “ naturalized citizen shall have resided for two years In th 
foreign State frem which he came,” it shall be presumed that he ha 
ceased to be an American citizen. 

Since the decision of the Supreme Court in Mackenzie v. Hare (259 
U. S., 299) discussion is useless as to the power of Congress to | 
down this rule. The third section of the act under consideration relat 
to the effect of marriage with a foreigner upon an American wor! 
Mrs. Mackenzie was native born, and had always resided in Californ 
She there married a resident unnaturalized Englishman, and was thi" 
upon treated as an alien by the election authorities of that State. [ly 
case upholds their ruling. and it seems to need no argument thai 
Congress by statute -an attach the consequence of alienage to the war 
riage of a native born with a resident alien it ean entail the same 
sequences upon the long-continued nonresidence of a naturalized «it 
zen. (It can not be said that Mackenzie r. Hare is but the recognition 
of an old commen-law rule. It is thought that the statute (so far as 
considered ip the decision) is no more than a statutory affirmance 0! 
the common law, but the court’s opinion rests upon the statute and not 
en trad'tion.) 

This decision also does away with all arguments that might have been 
founded upon the fact that the act was passed after Anderson left the 
United States for Sweden. for if the statute may conclusively bo'd 2 
female citizen to have elected alienage by marriage it is obvious that 
it may atso hold a nonresident naturalized citizen to have elected alien 
age by his nonresidence. If there is no deprivation of liberty or property 
by one act under the statute. there is none by the other. f 

This is thought to be the first litigation ef its kind under this statute, 
although the 'aw has been upen the books for upwards of eight vers. 
This is because of an opinion of the Attorney General rendered tn 1910 
and found tn volume 28 of Opintens, at page 504 

By referring to the history of the act as it passed through the Houses 
of Congress and depending for interpretation upen the speeches of Mem- 
bers the conclusion was reached that the statute referred only to the 
status of naturalized cit'zens abroad “when the cenditions are ap- 
parently such as te indicate that they have no bona fide intention fo 
return and reshte in the United States. When a citizen returns to the 
United States the necessity fer such protection no longer exists. and it 
is fair to assume that with the cessation of the necessity the presump- 
tion created by the act also ceases.” 

There is no such limitation :n the act itself. and no obscurity in fhe 
language of the section ir question. same style of interpretation 
was urged npon the Supreme Court in the Mackenzie ease and there 
rejected. and the action of the Department of Labor in respect of 
Anderson {fs the result of a belief that the Attorney General's opinion 
has been overruled by the decision of the Supreme Court. I share 
that view. 
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the world that under his policies of protection that men ai) 


work and wages, and that under Democratic policies they lose 
them both. 
The Republican Party has always been a job giver, the 


Democratic a job loser. He gave the home markets to his own 
country, and in his last speech, gave us the golden key of reci- 
procity for the markets of the world. He loved his country, his 
party, and his people. 

As a lad of 17 he joined the Union Army, and served until 
1865 as sergeant, second lieutenant, first lieutenant, and cap- 
tain of his company. He was promoted on the field of battle 
for gallantry. As commissary sergeant he had charge of sup- 
plies for his company. Witi: such a duty he had no weapon for 
defense or attack. At Antietam, the bloodiest battle of the 
war, he carried coffee to the soldiers on the battle line in the 
midst of a fiery rain of hissing bullets. His valor was wit- 
nessed by the colonel of his regiment, R. B. Hayes, another 
future President of the United States, and was immediately 
recognized by appointment to the staff of that brave man. He 
came home and was admitted to the bar, and soon was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Stark County. After 10 years’ practice 
he proved his fitness for the bar, and tn 1876 he was elected to 
Congress for the eighteenth district of Ohio. In Congress he 
made his way to the top, and after 14 years of service, having 
served as chairman of the most important committee, and hav- 
ing become the author of the famous McKinley tariff bill, he 
was defeated. 

In the hour of defeat he stood staunch and steady in his 
fight for the principles of protection, and soon was elected 
governor of Ohio, where he served two terms with great dis- 
tinction as an able executive. In two national conventions, 
a leader of the Sherman and Harrison forces, he was be- 
sieged by clamoring hosts to desert his candidate and accede 
to the insistent call of himself for the Presidency, but each 
time he turned aside the tempter, and on each occasion he grew 
nearer and dearer to the great American heart. In 1896 he 
was the nominee of the Republicans, and after one of the 
fiercest battles in political history he was elected to the highest 
office in the gift of the people. He guided the destinies of the 
country during the Spanish-American War, and the victories on 
sea and land made us a world empire and struck the flag of 
despotism forever from the western seas. 

He was reelected to the Presidential chair by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, and while delivering a message in golden thought and 
language, was stricken down by the hand of anarchy, and the 
whole world wept, and paid his life the homage of its faith 
and love. 

From prosecutor to President—the mountain top of earthly 
hope, the limit of human ambition, the brightest gem that glit- 
ters in the jewel of human glory. 

He had the classic face of Cesar, but dimpled with manhood’s 
happy smile. In every lineament, his shining countenance was 
Napoleonic in its grace and grandeur. His life was as pure 
and clear as the sparkling brook or the golden streams of the 
dawning sun. In stalwart mind, gentle grace, and courteous 
word, he summoned from the spirit land the very form and 
front of Washington himself. His golden voice was music to 
the eager ear, and his wondrous oratory thrilled the hearts of 
multitudes. His countrymen came to his hearth and home, from 
every spot between the oceans, and they were inspired by his 
matchless presence and princely personality. 

His clearness of conception often concluded argument. He 
saw clear through the darkness into the hopeful horizon of the 
light His thoughts and words were as pure as a mother’s 
love, and his friendships as deep as the ocean. He and Mark 
Hanna were as Jonathan and David. He and Myrcn Herrick, 
aus Damon and Pythias. 

He loved the birds flying through God's air, throwing rich 
music from their throats and filling the world with the rapturous 
melody of song. He loved the sun, the moon, and stars, the gold 
and silver triune of the sky. His devotion to his sainted wife 
raised him to heights sublime, and to the women of America he 
was the idol of the home. 

He loved nature. So does every real man. It inspires. In 
the last sad hour, his eves turned toward the window, and he 
saw the sun shining on the foliage of the waving trees. He 
requested the nurse to move his pillow. She did. “ How beauti- 
* said he, “are the trees.” 

He loved the Republican Party, he gloried in its triumphant 
history, and we who love his memory, and revere his shining 
ceeds, will never falter in our fight to restore to the American 
people, through the party he led and loved, the humane and 
heneficent principles that foster American labor and protect 
American industries, 
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Legislation and Legislative Proposals. 
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7 


HON. CALEB POWERS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In roe Hovse or Represenvratives, 
Wednesday, April 19, 1916. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, f am going to insert an article 
bearing date of April 3, 1916, and written by Rev. John A. 
Ryan, D. D., professor of economics in the Catholic University 
of Washington, D. C., and entitled “ Recent trend of immigratioy 
legislation and restriction.” This article is a refutation of the 
charge made by certain Members here, notably Messrs. CHAN- 
DLER and BENNET, of New York, and Mr. GALLivan, of Massa- 
chusetts, that the Burnett immigration bill is largely the result 
of religious prejudice. The article written by Dr. Ryan appeared 
in the weekly press service of the American Federation of Catho- 
lic Societies, of which Rev. Peter E. Dietz is the editor. The 
article is as follows: 


LEGISLATION AND LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS. 


In 1819 a law was passed regulating conditions of steerage passen 
gers, and providing for collection of statistics. 

As a result of the “ Know-nothing ” movement, a bill was introduced 
in Congress in 1838 to exclude idiots, lunatics, and incurables, and 
persons convicted of infamous crimes, but the bill was not even « 
sidered. In consequence of the revived “ Know-nothing”’ agitation fol 
lowing the great immigration after 1848, bills were introduced in Co: 
gress in the fifties requiring 21 years’ residence for naturalization, and 
excluding foreign paupers and criminals. They did not become laws. 

In 1864 Congress passed a law providing for a Commissioner of I: 
migration, and contract by which the immigrant could assign hi 
woes Et not to exceed one year in payment of his passage. Repealed 
n ‘ 

In 1882, after several State immigration laws had been declared un 
constitutional, Congress formally assumed exclusive contro! over immi 
gration. Enacted law imposing head tax of 50 cents, excluding thos: 
convicted of crime, except for political offenses, and excluding lunatics, 
idiots, and those a to become public charges. State laws most! 
had required steamship companies to give bonds to provide for in 
proper immigrants. In 1885 Congress enacted law forbidding immigra 
tion of contract laborers. 

In 1891 victims of loathsome and contagious diseases and polygamist: 
were added to the excluded classes, and steamship companies were 
bidden to solicit or encourage immigration. 

In 1895 a bill containing the literacy test was vetoed by President 
Cleveland. 

In 1903 a bill was passed raising the head tax to $2, and excluding 
anarchists. 

In 1907 a law was passed raising the head tax to $4, and adding t 
the excluded classes imbeciles, feeble-minded, and those whose physica! 
or metal defects _— affect their ability to earn a living; and it also 
required the steamship companies to make better provision for steerag 
passengers. And the Immigration Commission was created. 

In 1913 a bill containing the literacy test was vetoed by President Taft 

In 1914 an immigration bill was vetoed by President Wilson o: 
account of the literacy test. 

By treaty with China in 1880, supplemented by legislation in 18sS2 
Chinese laborers were excluded for a period of 10 years. A renewal ol 
treaty in 1892 continued this exclusion for another 10 years. By 
legislation in 1902 and 1904 this exclusion was extended indefinitely. 

In 1907 an understanding was reached with Japan by which that 
country refused passports to Japanese laborers seeking embarkation for 
the United States. 

Laws at present in force may be summarized thus: Chinese and 
Japanese laborers are excluded. A head tax of $4 is imposed on immi- 
grants. Convicted criminals, except in cases of political offenses ; per- 
sons afflicted with loathsome and contagious diseases; persons likely fo 
become public charges and those whose physical and mental detects 
might affect their ability to earn a living: and lunatics, idiots, maniacs, 
epllenticn, imbeciles, feeble-minded, polygamists, and anarchists are 
excluded. 

Bill of 1916 raises head tax to $8, but exempts children under 15; 
adds to the list of excluded classes “ persons of constitutional psyco- 
pathic inferiority "—the near mental incompetents; vagrants; persons 
suffering from tuberculosis in any form; persons advocating the unlaw- 
ful destruction of property; Hindus; persons ineligible to citizenship, 
which means Chinese and Japanese; and those over 16 years of age 
who can not read some language; certain relatives of admissible aliens 
being exempt from this restriction—namely, father or grandfather over 
55, and mother, grandmother, wife, and unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter. Besides the bil: strengthens considerably the administrat:ve fea- 
tures of our immigration laws, something which was badly needed. 


OBJECTS OF LEGISLATION, 


Evidently the aim of such laws is primarily the welfare of the United 
States, and, secondarily, the welfare of the immigrant. All legislation 
has aimed at improving the quality of immigration as to physique, 
efficiency, character, and intelligence, and one proposed legislative 
article also aims to improving the quantity—i. e., lessening it. he only 
laws affecting the welfare of the immigrant are those providing for 
better accommodations on vessels, the division of information, the re- 
quirement that steamship companies should carry back persons not 
eligible to admission, and the efforts of some State laws to encourage 
immigration. 
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ut enabling the immigrant to ' : 
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members of the immigration commission as the best single method of 





triction. It would exclude about one-third. 

The opposition to restriction is sentimental, or superficial, or selfish, 
The sentimentalists want America to be kept a haven for the op 
pressed, but charity begins at home, and we want to keep it a genuine 
haven, instead of developing a proletariat: end we want to keep it an 
example of genuine democracy and of a better distribution of wealth 
than exists in Europe. Thus we can serve humanity better than by 


epabling a comparatively small proportion of the 
io better their condition very slightly 
The superficial objectors find fault with the 


oppressed of Europe 


literacy test because it 


ws not guarantee character, something that it was not meant to do 
it is primarliy a method of affecting quantity, not quality. Others 
denounce if as the outcome of bigetry, but this factor is relatively 
unimportant ‘n the movement; besides, the device ought to be judged 
‘ ix merits. It is regrettable that Catholics will not consider more 
the economic argument for restriction. Others object that the country 
eds to be developed. If that means that a large group will be 
rse off than before, the objection is haseless, All the rough work 
erally done by unskilled foreigners would be done by Americans if 
they were paid sufficient wages. The immigration cominission declared 


there is a constant eversupply of unskilled labor. 

The selfish persons are those who wish to increase production and 
prefits through cheap labor, at less than living wages. They would 
prefer Chinese and Japanese laborers If they could get them. They 


consideration. 
CONCLUSION, 

With the Burnett bill passed we shall hove sufficient 
improve the quality, provide for assimilation, and protect the 
of life that is required for decent living The religious-pe 
exemption from the Hteracy test is unfair and unnecessary 
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Mr. Speaker, if there be any class of citizens of 
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the United States who have been “ hard hit” by renson of con- 


ditions bronght about by the Europenn war, it is the 


Stores operators in the pine belt of the South. 
a lifetime’s effort which had carried many of them 
perity have been swept away within a space of 18 months 
While their naval-stores operations were conducted on broad 
lines, some of thenr having 40 and 50 mules, wagons, and ex- 
pensive equipment and plants for the manufacture of spirits 
and rosin from the crude gum, the sudden depression of prices 
brought about by the cutting off of the foreign market bas re- 
duced, I would say, 90 per cent of the operators to bankruptcy 
or to the verge of bankruptcy. 

In many instances the laborers at the naval-stores plants 
have been. compelled to work without wages and simply for 
the bare necessities of life and a place to live. Thy 
have seen their leases on timber expire without 
cent’s profit; have had their splendid mules, 
$450 to $600 a pair, sold at sheriff's sales; have had their 
outfits put up at auction and sold by the sheriff because of 
circumstances beyond their control and by reason of the closed 
Inarkets for the products of their business. 

If any class of our citizens deserves help along the lines of 


naval- 


to 


operators 
realizing a 


that cost from 


their business, and who will be grateful for assistance on the | 
line of conserving the timber, of standardizing the product of ' widdie, 
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l ay, April 21, 191 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, 1 t v ed 
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OF CYREGON 


Kachanae 





GENTLEMEN: My attention bas been called to a 
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ington, to the effect that I disregard my campaign pledges and 
vote to submit the national prohibition amendment. As a con- 
sideration for this proposed secret compact Mr. Hutton held 
out the promise that Mr. E. V. Littlefield, my principal opponent 
in the coming primary election, would not enter the race. It is 
needless to say that this proposal was ignored by me. 

CIRCULAR IS LIBELOUS. 

The circular which your organization has distributed through- 
out my district is libelous, in that it reflects on my character 
und integrity. Among other things, it says: 

“Par” McArtrurre gives license 
destroying defiers of Oregon laws. 

This statement is not only false in every particular but is 
libelous under section 3519 of Lord’s Oregon Laws. You know 
that I have nothing whatever to do with the California liquor 
dealers who are shipping their goods into Oregon. You know 
full well that liquor shipments into Oregon are made under 
authority of a law which you yourselves proposed at the last 
session of the Oregon Legislature, and which your candidate 
for Congress, Mr. BE. V. Littlefield, supported as a member of 
that legislature. You know in your hearts that your charge 
that I give license to California dealers is willfully false. Your 
circular is replete with false and libelous statements, and con- 
tnins a nauseating cartoon that should be enough to disgust all 
decent people with your methods, I blush with shame to think 
that houses of worship have been defiled by the circulation of 
these filthy, libelous circulars and that they have been widely 
distributed among Sunday-school children. A decent regard 
for the house of God and the innocence of childhood would 
prevent the circulation of these disreputable publications in 
such places. Under the section of Lord’s Oregon Laws above 
referred to you are chargeable with political criminal libel, 
which is punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary for not 
less than two nor more than five years. 

VOTERS URGED TO COMMIT PERJURY. 

The circular in question is also a criminal publication in that 
it seeks to induce the electors of the third congressional district 
of Oregon to commit the crime of perjury. Among other things 
the circular says: 

We are not Republicans, We are dry Independents. We go where the 
fight is. Since the only chance to crack booze is in the Republican 
primary, we are registered as Republicans and shall vote for the nomi- 
nation of Judge E. V. Littlefield and submission of national prohibi- 
tion on May 19. Will you spoil a good fight by keeping out of it? 
Kegister Republican before April 19 and vote for Judge Littlefield in 
the Republican primary on May 19. 

Section 2 of chapter 225 of the Laws of Oregon for 1915 pro- 
vides that an elector in registering must swear that he is a 
member in good faith of the party in which he seeks to register, 
and section 19 of the same act provides that any person who 
shall swear falsely to any affidavit required by said act shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury. You admit your own perjury in 
connection with your registration as Republicans and you show 
further evidences of your criminality by seeking to suborn 
others to swear falsely. The penalty for perjury or suborna- 
tion of perjury under the laws of Oregon is imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for not less than two nor more than five years. 

BOAST OF LARGE CAMPAIGN FUND. 


I mention these acts of libel, perjury, and subornation of 
perjury in order to show your thoroughly disreputable methods. 
I have been told on good authority that you boast of a fund of 
$50,000 which will be spent to accomplish my defeat at the 
coming primaries. You have stated that you intend to make 
an example of me in order that Congressmen in general will not 
dare to oppose your program. The public is entitled to know 
of your corrupt methods and of the brazen boast that a fund 
of $50,000 is available to bring about the defeat of a Member 
of Congress who has announced his determination to fulfill 
his campaign pledges and keep faith with his constituents. 

DOES MR. LITTLEFIELD APPROVE? 

Tn addition to its printed libel, its efforts to suborn perjury, 
and its disgusting cartoon, your circular contains a picture of 
Mr. Ek. V. Littletield. It is evidently published and circulated in 
the interests of his candidacy. It is hard for me to believe 
that Mr. Littletield approves of your action in printing and dis- 
tributing your disreputable circular, but his failure to repudiate 
it and his continued silence upon the subject indicates: his 
ncquiescence. 


to California booze-boosting, home 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY ASKED TO INVESTIGATB, 

I have called the attention of the district attorney of Mult- 
nomah County to your circular and have requested him to in- 
vestigate all facts and cireumstances surrounding its author- 
ehip and publication and to prosecute all guilty parties. 

IT am certain that the rank and file of the honest and sincere 
people of which the Antisaloon League of Oregon is composed 
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had nothing to do with the publication of the circular in ques- 
tion and do not sanction it. The guilty parties are undoubtedly 
the professional politicians who are on the pay roll of your 
organization. 


Yours very truly, C. N. McArtuenr. 





South Side Waterways of Long Island. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS. 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Hovcse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 4, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, of the many problems which ¢«: 
front a nation, few are of greater importance than those pe 
taining to transportation. Production and consumption are 
linked together by communication. Each is dependent upon ¢} 
other, and the three working in harmony form the basis of our 
domestic and industrial welfare. Our prosperity in times of 
peace and our safety in times of war to a very large extent res! 
upon an efficiently managed, well-regulated, and economic:|! 
operated system of transportation. 

Much has been said and written about the part played by our 
railroads in developing our resources—achievements indicative 
of the virility, energy, and faith of the Nation. Let me say 
word in reference to our neglected canals, once potent factors 
of commerce, and which, in my opinion, are destined in the not 
distant future to regain the favor they once enjoyed and the 
importance they formerly possessed. Our forefathers, realizing 
the value of canals and improved waterways in the development 
of the country, planned and carried forward to completion in tl: 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century many enterprises of this character. With the advent 
and rapid expansion of the railroad, however, interest in water- 
ways lagged, and this important aid to our industrial growth 
was neglected. 

Within the past few years the congestion of traffie on our 
railroads caused by the enormous growth of our population 
with its inereased power of consumption—a corollary of t! 
Nation’s material prosperity—has made us realize the need 0 
additional facilities for the transportation of the products 
our industries. 

The importance of a well-devised and judiciously located canal 
tem as a factor in the material development and substantial progr 
of a country is apt to be underestimated by most men in these da 
of multiplied railway communication. 

This quotation from the pen of A. Barton Hepburn, Esq., 
worthy of serious thought and consideration. While wate: 
routes may in certain classes of freight rival transit by land, 
eanal and river borne traffic primarily supplements rather tha! 
competes with the railroads. ; 

Previous to the introduction of the steam engine, less than 100 
years ago, mankind was dependent upon the slow and costly 
method of transportation by animal power, supplemented by 
‘canals and waterways. Canals are among the most ancient 
of man’s works. Far back in the twilight of antiquity, in those 
remote ages when authentic history emerges from the mists of 
tradition and legend, we find those old civilizations of China, 
along the Euphrates, and in the Valley of the Nile utilizing man- 
made waterways to transport their products from place to place. 

Surope began her great canal systems in the twelfth century, 
under the lead of the Dutch, whose lands were peculiarly adapted 
to canalization. For centuries Holland pushed forward the 
work, until to-day cargoes can be shipped by barges to every 
part of the country. With an area of 12,741 square miles, this little 
Kingdom has 2,400 miles of canals. Belgium, the most densely 
populated nation in the world, probably has the most complete 
waterway system of any country. With 2,600 miles of railways 
this great industrial and agricultural nation has 1,400 miles of 
navigable waterways, costing over $100,000,000, upon which it 
depends as the principal meays of transportation. France has 
10,500 miles of waterways, of which over 3,000 are canals, 
the system penetrating into all the districts, furnishing cheap 
transportation between the interior and the seacoast. In the 
past 100 years France has spent nearly $500,000,000 upon these 
publie waterways. 

Following the Franco-German War Prince Bismarck under- 
took the extension and modernizing of the German waterways, 
by which her water-borne trafttic has been increased to enormuus 




























































ns. Cheap water transportation has been a petent fac 











n the industrial development of the Eimpire and of ines 
{ able value in the handling of her military forces. 
Ss Great Britain there are 4,673 miles of inland canals, nearly 
of which ure privately owned and opernted, upon which 
over n third of the domestic trade of England is carried. 
strin-Hungary in the past 50 years has by an expenditure 
( 00,000,000 on waterway improvements more than doul 
uter tonnage. 
Russia » construction of canals, inaugurated by Peter the 
Gre haus been pushed forward at the cost of ¥ mill of 
ISOS Greet completed the Corinth Canal. 4 miles in length 
en the Gulf of Corinth and the Saronic Gulf, wh 
ens the distance between the ASgean Sea and Adrixntic 
hy 200 miles, Owing to the narrowness of the chunnel—70 feet 
‘ the strong tidal currents this canal has not proved a su 
cess. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Italy have all entered 
sively into the work of canal construction, which has 
proved most efficacious in developing their resources and stimu- 
ng their commerce. Canada has couipleted many extensive 
( projects and has expended $110,000.000 upon artificial 
waterways. The Dominion is now contemplating the construc 
tion of another great canal to parallel the Welland, connecting 
Lakes Ontarie and Erie. In China canals for ages have been 
i principal means for transportation, constituting a vust net- 
‘+k of waterways connecting the principal cities of that vast 
1 m. The world’s most famous canal is the Suez, projected 
| fe Lesseps and opened to commerce in 1869. This canas, 
h is about 90 miles in length, is carried on the compa ~ 
books at a valuation ef $136.000,000. Its high record of tonnage 
single year stands at 25,775,000 tons, nnd of passengers puss- 
i throvigh 282.2355, producing a revenue of nearly $27,000,000. 


Under the skill, determination, and foresight of America the 
Panumna Canal. the greatest engineering feat of the will 
add to the commerce of the world another trade route. This 
creat lock canal, 50 miles in length from deep water to deep 


mLZes, 


witer. having a minimum depth of 41 feet and a width of 
") feet, cost the United Stutes, including all charges, over 


§875.000,000, 

I have briefly outlined the attitude of other nations in regard 
to this subject to show its importance in their development. 
We annually appropriate vast sums for the improvement of our 
( rivers and harbors, a policy essential for the promotion of 
our trade and commerce. I believe we should give gre con- 
sideration to our canals than we have done, for the time has 


vel when we can profit by their construction. We have done 
4479 miles of 


but little comparatively ; and, while we possess 

canals and 48,000 miles of other waterways, our canals. with but 
few exceptions, are so antiquated as to be of little commercial 
value, 


ater 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to lay before this House a project which 
merits the faverahble consideration of the Government; it is 
meritorious, feasible, and certain in its reward. I refer to the 
South Side waterways of Long Island, and desire as brietly as 


I can to mention its most salient features. Long Island, known 
} 


in the Algonquin tongue as Sewanahaka, is undoubtedly of 
glacial origin. Stretching along its northern side in slightly 


converging lines, is a series of hills—the deposit of ancient ter- 
minal moraines, with elevations of from 150 to 384 feet ahove 
sea level. The south side consists of an unbroken plain of strati- 
fied drift flanked by a chain of shallow bays and narrow chan- 
nels. separated from the ocean by a fringe of sandy beach. This 
protecting bar extends in nearly a straight line from the west 
end of the Island at New York Harbor eastward a distance of 
about 70 miles. The project, which has been discussed and ad- 
vocated for many years, proposes to connect by a continuous 
channel this series of inland bays, of which all but two are 
already confluent, and thus open up a great water route from 
New York to all the towns situated on the south side and eastern 
end of the Island. The present water connection between these 
celumunities and the city is through the tide-swept inlets and 
thence along the coast on the ocean side of the bar. For vessels 
of small tennage and light draft this is at all times dangerous. 
The most important of these bays, commencing at the west, ar 
Jamaica, Hempstead, South Oyster, Grent Seuth, Moriches, 
Shinnecock, and Peconic. They vary in width from a few hun- 
dred yards to as much as 5 miles. Jamaiea Bay is connected 
with the Atlantic Ocean by Rockaway Inlet. and with 
Sheepshead Bay. This latter bay was formerly connected with 
Graveseml Bay, a part of New York Harbor, by Coney Island 
Creek, 
inlets—East Rockaway and Jones—while the Great South 
Bay, the largest of all, has an outlet through Fire Island Inlet 
Moriches and Shinnecock Brys have no direct connection with 


«} 
niso 


Hempstead Bay is connected with the ocean by two | 
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Long Island, with a length of 125 ‘ 
square miles, has a total poy 2 2 
mijor portion live along t! of the 
This vast aggregation of people demands 
transportation. In the develop 
of the buys great quantit 
consumed. Brick, lumber, ¢ t. and t 
of the hardware, naturally b u 
material for road construction ca be t 
cheaply by boat than by Seve ‘ 
panies now operate supply bont 
an item of vast importance to the 
men of Long Island. This ea ( 
charge their cargoes in the ‘ ‘ 
would operate both ways, for ft] { ers 
products at the docks built on the c: ite 
to the markets in New York at less expense 
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<tund ready to give not merely our enthusiasm but are ready 
to support our faith with our gold. For every dollar which 
the Federal Government appropriates for the project we will 
expend an equal amount. 

Another project worthy of favorable consideration is the con- 
trnetion of a canal from Jamaica Bay to Flushing Bay across 
the Island, a development which will be of utmost importance 
to the industrial expansion of the Borough of Queens, which is 
fast becoming a great manufacturing center. Here in the great 
city of New York. with a constant demand for factory sites 
and transit facilities, an opportunity afforded of adding 
tremendously to the resources of the State and increasing the 
industrial growth of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of increasing the commerce of 
the Nation and augmenting. the prosperity of a large number 
of the citizens of the Empire State, Long Island, which contrib- 
utes its full quota to the revenues of the Government, which 
tands now and always for the development of the country and 
which responds to every impulse in the great forward move- 
ment of our civilization, submits its claim for consideration to 
Congress and appeals to every gentleman of this House to 
support the South Side Waterways Improvement. 


is 


BRIEF IWISTOKY OF THE PROJECT. 

By the River and Harbor act of March 2, 1907, a preliminary 
exnmination was authorized of a proposed inland route on the 
southern shore of Long Island from Jamaica Bay to Peconic 
jay, through the Great South Bay and adjacent waters, with a 
view of obtaining a channel 100 feet wide and 6 feet deep with 
lateral canals. 

‘The proposition embraced 84 miles, of which 76 miles were for 
the direct route and 8 for laterals. 

On July 17, 1907, Col. Knight 
project. 

In 1908 the ease was reopened by the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and the Board of Engineers reported that 
they had “reached the conclusion that the interests involved 
ure now sufficient to warrant a full investigation.” A survey 
was duly authorized in 1909 with Col. Knight in charge of the 
work. A report on the undertaking, through pressure of other 
work, was delayed until 1914, when Col. Roessler, of the Corps 
of Engineers, rendered an unfavorable report which was con- 
curred in by Gen. Black. As a result of this report an appeal 
was taken and hearings were held in Washington on April 22 
und May 19, 1914, at which time many gentlemen interested 
in the enterprise appeared and strongly advocated the under- 
taking. It was then intimated that there would be extensive 
cooperation, both from the towns and the State, and as a result 
the board recommended that the matter be reconsidered. Car- 
rving out this recommendation, Maj. Dent, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, held a meeting in New York on January 18, 1915, at which 
time interested parties again urged the importance of the canal. 
It was suggested at this meeting that local interests cooperate 
by providing the following: 

(A) Right of way sufficient for the proposed canal and sufti- 
cient to ultimately increase the cross section to 100 feet wide 
nd 12 feet deep. 

(B) All bridges over the canal. 

(() Disposal area for the propesed canal, for its enlarge- 
ment as above, and for materials to be dredged during mainte- 
nance operations for 20 years. 

(D) Lateral canals connecting with the main channel, 

At this conference a proposed bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $995,000 by the State of New York to further the work 
vas approved, and in discussing it Maj. Dent said: 

As 1 the intent of this bill, it is that the State 
York the right of way for the proposed 
leaving all dredging to be done by the United States. 
nection with the right of way, there has, of course, to be considered 
the subject of bridges to centinue the rights of way across the pro- 
posed canal, and this bill proposes to take care of those, also. There 

one other subject in which the localities are able to materially. coop- 
erate with the United States, and that is by provision for areas for 
the disposition of the dredged material. In most cases this becomes a 
matter of filling in swamp lands, and while the bill does not contem- 
plate the purchase of swamp lands for that purpose, in my repori I 
shall -include one of the requirements that the localities furnish 

for the disposal of material for constructing a 6-foot canal, as 


reported adversely to the 


understand 


of New 
shall furnish 


waterway, 
Now, ip con- 


as 
ort zinally projected, and for enlarging that to a 10-foot canal. a subject 
on whieh T am not allowed to report at the present time, and for the 
disposal of material in course-of maimtenance of this canal for a period 
of 20 year 

After several gentlemen had spoken in reference to the sub- 
ject, Maj. Dent requested that the matter of disposal areas be 
considered, Supervisors Smith, of Hempstead, and Cocks, of 
Ovster Bay, both stated that in their opinion their respective 
towns would furnish facilities for the disposition of dredge. 
naterial, 
would cooperate in this matter, 


It was also stated that other towns along the reute | 
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| matter will have to pass through the hands of Congress, and for th 





Maj. Dent, contimuing, said: 
Before it is possible that any work can be done on this canal, ¢ 


reason a considerable delay in months from now is absolutely to 
expected. The usual form to follow under these conditions is t! 
money shall not become available antil these rights of way and lai 
for other purposes have Deen set aside. I do not think that the matt 
is in sufficiently definite form to get definite relinquishments at + 


} present time. 


| 


On January 30, 1915, Maj. Dent made a favorable report 
the subject, with the proviso that the State of New York lend 
cooperation as outlined in the proposed bill. This report 
not yet been acted upon by the board, the matter being held 
abeyance pending the action of the State authorities. 

In pursuance of an act passed by the legislature soon at 
this hearing. calling upen the State engineer to investigate ») 
report his findings, Mr. Williams, the State engineer, report 
as follows: 


I believe that a majority of the people of the south shore of | 
Island desire the construction of this canal; that if properly construct 
and of the proper dimensions sneh a canal would form a continuai 
of the Barge Caual system and would afford an opportunity for « 
mereial development on certain sections of Long Island; that it wo 
form part of the national intercoastal system, the completion of wh 
is to be much desired; that I have been informed and believe that s) 
a canal would serve as part of the natienal-defense scheme; thai 
to the cost of the necessary right of way, including the erectio: 
necessary structures, bridges, ete., I have formed no opinion for 
reason set forth above, but that if the cost of the right of way does | 
prove to be excessive and the United States Government will b 
channel of a size and type conforming to Barge Canal dimensions 
would seem io me as though there might be an opportunity to add 
the commercial waterways of the State an important link. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Frank M. WILLIAMS, 
State Engincer and Surve: 

In the session of 1916 a bill, having the indorsement of Sen: 
Thompson and Assemblymen MeWhinney, Murphy, and ‘I 
mage, was intreduced apprepriating $995,000 “to provide 
securing lands and rights of way for a proposed canal 
appurtenances, to be constructed by the Federal Governinent « 
Long Island, and for aiding such construction, and making 
appropriation therefor.” 

This bill is still being considered by the legislature. 

KOUTE, 

The route of the canal is naturally divided into four secti: 
as follows: 

First. The Far Rockaway section, which traverses the up!: 
and salt marshes between Jamaica Bay and Hempstead Bij 

Second. The Hempstead and South Oyster Bay section. 

Third. The Great South Bay section, traversing the open 
between Babylon and Bellport. 

Fourth. The Moriches-Shinnecock 
Bellport to Peconic Bay. 

Section No. 1 offers the most difficulties and will he the 1 
expensive to construct, as it euts the high ridge of ground wih 
connects Far Rockaway with the main part of the Island, u 
which are many costly buildings. Any route across this s 
will cost in the purchase of the right of way and the consi 
tion of the necessary bridges four or five times as much is 
excavation work of the canal, 

Estimates of cost: 

Section No. 1: 


AGN Mist. Osi Sedto wwe is Bow 
Excavation ~~. 


section, extending 


$600, 000 
297. 000 





IT ont sated cin cite ai nah ceeadeadieoasian ah deaamteneietaae 290, 000 
——_————. $1, 187, | 
Section No. 2; 
Mzcavation (main canal) <.«—.......c6.su% 153, 000 
EXCAFATICH .CURIUGRES SD oc one megmaeee neem: SE COU 
ee 268, 0 
Section No. 3, nominal. 
Section No. - 
in eee ee 202, 000 
2 bridges Seve ce nd ielek Hence ees AE ee ae 100, 000 
Peosnee: : SGM. ceed... 26.2 SES 62, 000 
— S64, OF 
Contingencies. __.- en Saal th lit ie atin RRR cae 75, ¢ 
3, R94, 00 


To make this canal of the greatest benefit and preveut 
monopoly of terminal facilitiés a lateral canal from the tru: 
line sheuld be constructed to every village, terminating in 
large basin, along which warehouses and landings should 
built for public use. 

Maj. Dent, in support of his recommendation, summarized tl 
arguments in favor of the canal as follows: 

(a) Due to its proximity to New York City and to its location on th: 
water, the shores of Great South Bay are being rapidly developed [v1 
residential use. : an 

(b) In the course of this development large quantities of building 
materials, paving materials, ete., are required, and such materials can 
be most economically transported by. water. 

(¢) In the larger communities there is an opportunity for the es 
tablishment of depots for the supply of coal, ice, etc., which can also 


} 
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pe most economically transported by water. This traffic should rapidly 








i ra i \ } 
ease as the communities grow in size. ness and benefits that would | erin n ¢ . 
id) In the process of the development of water-front property cha: water route on the south s nd east i of I » | 
= from the bay inland can be dredged by local interests. A through The proj 1 } a 
snnel connecting these side channels is an essential feature befor: ie pre J CC has pe LOPSOU } 1 
can be fully utilized. support of the New York Wat 3 A 
(e) Barge traffic between Ne w York City and the waters to be reached county boards, chambers of commer ; 
the proposed channe! is under present conditions subject to many wanigations. pub! oie) dee : 
terruptiens, due to weather conditions, and is regarded as extra organiza ions, pub a2 SANGRERENTy <EESEN 
ardous. The proposed channel would make such traffic safe at all | tions of Long Island, to whom sinc thar dl 
mes. . : . : | of us who are interested in this importan 
(f) The proposed channel will provide a right of way for a channel the urgent peed of the se ae ; 
ef larger dimensions should the necessity for such larger dimensions 1@ urgent need ol ae CANAL | ‘ - 
me apparent. The cost of such right of way will be less if it is Island in recent years and that of the S 
obtained now than if its purchase is delayed. as ; 
(c) A constant increase in traffic is to be expected. pu 
I regret that time does not permit me to review the many . 
arguments advanced by gentlemen of influence, whose opinions 
re worthy of the most serious consideration. I will, however, | — - 
-e the views of three experts on shipping matters. a ( on ty S 1 ‘ \ 
J. H. Williams; of the Williams Line of towboats, New York: | Nassau Counts m0 
There Is not the slightest doubt but what such a canal would be of Suffolk Cot 5 s 
t benefit to all shipping interests. 4 a 
i. Platt Stratton, noted shipping expert: _ POPULATI 
The value of deep inland waterways has been demonstrated in France, ame 
Germany, and recently in England on the Manchester Canal. ‘There is 208: earn 
re to be gained by such systems in this country on account of the 10.. esse 
iter length of haul to and about our seaboard. Long Island furnishes homes to mor peo th: de i 
Mr. B. W. King, of the King’s Transportation & Supply Co., | combined States of Arizona, Delaware, Idal \M Ni 
New York: New Mexico, Utah, Vermont, and Wvomi! 
Bricf notes on the arcat canals of the United States, 
. Year —— Bottom ; 
Nam | opened. Length width. | Dept! , 
a ties iana iieabestchciclicnaitnets 7 
Miles. Feet Feet 
SANNA dasa ecacad cssstccccisecocesccesccccedesescesa 1860 14} 45 | 1 $1,151,800 | Norfolk 
stad (GOOTBID).....-ceccccccesccccccece Kdbedndnndesone Sanvecsnccessare 1847} 7 106 2,000,000 | Augusta-S | 
hamplain.......---+-sceee Coc ecccccncccceccccccscececcrscccecscccccceces } 1822 66 35 | 5 Lake Cl I 
‘ ee I Ga dusnnedleedades keakecetancascnsicunaee anes ; 829 | 13 40 | 10 5,000,000 | Delaware I ( 
( Sia MA a hte vonnaccadcdennaedieades« | 1850 181 31 | 6} 14,000,000 | Washington-Cum? 
CIesaie SIT ES ire cei tastecncagnectcccansnesecuckeswasseceunns 1900 28 158 | 22 52,697,000 | Ch »-Lo 
Cane Se se aad anat ented sCaccadnansteccdenccanguseuccccccoeel 1914 13 | ~ 25 12,000,000 | M ichusetts | 
Coles GE Una oe Grn nacduedcctstencascccctesedcuccdssocsdene 1889 4.5 ; 8 3,816,000 | Around 
Delaware & Raritam........ Sauer ksnewh conden cencnsubasnvewdscdecuccnedwas 1838 14 | 40 | v 5,114,000 | New | 
i . 1825 2 Ot 56 7 65, 402, 000 4 
1 1848 » x0 | 8 9. 195.000 | 
>) Mi ig | 7,066,000 | Coalport 
f 1830 ff 2.4 | 12 | >, 856,000 | Around f ‘ 
M 1835 | 263 35 | 5 8, 062, OO I lo 
M 183¢ j 106— | 30 5 6,000,000 | Jer City 
1835 | 326 2f i | 905,000 | Cleveland-P 
| 1828 38 a 7 162,000 | Osw 3 
Solve IE eda ee cn dn tadaecathakeoacsaenddaalcaéens sacel «a8 w 40 11,018,000 | Philadel 
Ratilt Ge NONE el poe lates vonceectesackcceeisaccaetdaccedcaceus ...| 1855 2.7 | 25} 25,000,000 | Around falls St. M 
The old Erie Canal, conceived by Gov. Clinton, as originally | Before we set the Filipinos adrift to paddle the ‘ 
ilt had a depth of 34 feet and cost about $7,000,000. Its suc- | they must be capable of self-government \ grant « ‘ 
essful operation gave a great impetus to inland transportation, | ence will not convey the power of self-government. Let 
nd in 1850 the canals of New York were carrying 81 per cent | slowly and prevent. It will be hard to restore a 
of all traffic handled. Before 1837 the canal, which by that | has been done. The natives are not in the clu 
time had cost $10,000,000, had earned $15,000,000 in tolls. Then | cious, nonresident, taxing government, tyranuous | 
with the development and rapid extension of the railroads the | The question is whether they shall remain a littl e! t 
tide turned, and by 1875 water-bound traffic had fallen to 34} progress to ultimate independence under the t ft 
per cent, and by 1908 to less than 4 per cent. In 1862 the canal | United States, protected from elements of di 
was enlarged both in depth and width. In 1905 the State of | and from enemies without. If a general knowledge « 
New York began the construction of the Erie Barge Canal, the | people, the country, and the conditions in the PV] 
route in the main following the old Erie Canal from Buffalo | vailed, there would not be such differences of opir 
to Albany. This canal will have a depth of 12 feet and will cost | duties there. Ex-President Taft; Dean Worce es 
with terminals about $137,000,000. A project which is receiving | tary of the interior of the Philippine Islands; Prof. ‘4 
favorable consideration is the proposed canal on American soil |} Blaney, of Texas, commissioned by the Review of R 
connecting lakes Ontario and Erie. | go to the islands and get a true report; d pei 
The Great “Soo” Canai of Michigan has been improved from | formed of all, Representative Mu Minnesota, a 
time to time to meet the demands of the ever increasing traffic. | there is a thoughtful and serious mass of natives to be ‘ 
TM. 1- . . : * 3 . . : 1 r 
Taken in copjunction with the Canadian canal at the same falls, | who do not want independence. This viewpoint the | 
the tonnage of this short canal is the largest of any artificial | are reticent of delivering, except to those they trust 
waterway in the world. the “ politicos” prevail such a statement would put 
their usefulness. They would be marked for slaug 
ae a day when the bolo usurps the constitution. They hold that 
The Philippine Question. lution will burst forth once the strong han 7 s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
MINNESOTA, 


OF 
In toe House or Representatives. 
Saturday, April 22, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, our position in regard to holding 


the Philippines is a good deal like the fellow who got hold of the 


year. It is as dangerous to let go as it is to hang on, 
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is withdrawn. The mutual hatred of native ul | 
will flame into deadly strife, and near at hand is an avid pows 
which will not be slow to avail itself of their extremity Alre 


at the suggestion that the islunds be s free 
industrial panic. 
We hardly regard the Mexicans as read 
ment. gut there is even greater diversity from tl ‘ 
bottom of humanity in the Philippi [slat J 
pino to the countless wild tribes, each th | 
telligible to the others, there is such ;: sity tl 
be called a people nor appealed t is f i 


Filipinos are in the majority 


At the one extreny 
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head-hunting, belief in witcheraft, charms, and miracle healers. 
‘These mistake liberty for license, and imagine it some magic 


thing that will relieve them of the burden of taxes and jail and 
work. Prof. Blaney says that the big error of this present 
administration has been “a nervous zeal to please the native 
Filipino, with a resultant Filipinizing of the service that is 


far-reaching in its bad effect.” 

4 native Filipino, who dare not give his name for fear of the 
lively bolo, says that the legacy of the United States to the Phil- 
ippine Islands will be remembered as “a splendid educational 
system, an excellent judicial system, and an all-pervading 
system of petty Tammany politics, which the present adminis- 
tration has fostered, and which, unfortunately, will far out- 
shadew the other two.” In the years of tenure there gathered 
in the islands men who understood how to handle these spoiled 
children of nature. Struightway the new administration, 
spurred by their wonderful policy of economy, on which they 
expected to make a record, and forgetting that other equally 
important word efficiency, proceeded to undo what had been 
ncecomplished. Instead of standing back of those officials who 
were in touch with the situation, on one pretext or another they 
caused the “resignation” of these men, supplanting them with 
new material. These new oflicials were out of sympathy with 
the natives. They did not realize that it was necessary to 
stand firm for the hard-won principles worked out by their 
predecessors. They lacked the imagination to perceive that 
office changing with change of administration was an incompre- 
hensible thing to the native mind. They tried to excuse their 
inistakes by vilifying the preceding administration. The native 
mind was further bewildered. They lost respect entirely as a 
result of our methods being held up to scorn. 

Realizing that they were losing their hold on the people, 
though evading the true solution, they sought to remedy their 
blunders by currying faver with the natives. Matters degen- 
erated into a mad chase for a job, The presidency of the uni- 
versity fell to a Filipino “to whom no other position was open 
and whose friends insisted that he be taken care of.” The work 
«lone by these native appointees is the best evidence of their 
unfitness for self-government. Since Capt. Sleeper “ resigned ” 
from the land office and it was eousigned to the hands of a Pili- 
pino the work slumped. Another had to be appointed. The re- 
sult was no better, Sinee the bureau of agriculture is in the 
hands of Filipinos there has been an increase of rinderpest. 
In the native assembly they seem to be teo busy assigning jebs 
to do any lawmaking. 

In the Outloek of September 15 ex-President Taft is quoted as 
saying that “the Filipinos would not be ready for self-govern- 
ment for two generations of American-educated children. And 
self-government must come before independence can be dreamed 
about.” Who should know better than our ex-President and 
former governor of the islands? He speaks of his own knowl- 
edge that they have no self-control, and counsels the danger of 
giving them self-government too quickly. The percentage of 
illiteracy in the islands ts 79.8 per cent. And those are counted 
as literate who can manage a few words in their own dialect. 
The native press stands as a vell between the people—such of 
them as can read—and the United States Government, and de- 
liberately fulsifies facts and misrepresents our motives. It 
tries to stir up the people to rebel by holding up as oppressive 
the efforts of the United States to maintain sanitation and 
establish sehools, It hinders the Government in its efforts to 
stamp out cattle plague and human contagious diseases. 

Our duty is to teach the Filipinos how te prosper. We must 
give them right standards of living. They must be given time 
to assimilate our methods, our efficieney, our administration. 
We must maintain justice for them and keep their nationality 
until it is able to stand by its own strength. We must not limit 
our power for use by saying that, whether or not our guardtan- 
ship shall terminate on sueh and such a day. We must leave 
a self-sustaining people or else not assume responsibility for 
their aetions when we shall have no power to say what they 
shall do, 

if we turned these islands loose and did not guarantee their 
independence, England would not stand for it. We ceuld never 
take on us the responsibility of guaranteeing their independence. 
From the island of Formosa, the southmest ef the Japanese 
group, once Chinaowned, now owned by Japan, the Philippine 
Islands stretch is a broken line eleven hundred miles across the 
front of China. The trans-Pacific trade routes must pass 
through these islands toe reach Hongkong, Singapere, New 
Yealand, Sumatra, and Australia. Trade coming from Aus- 
tralia to the English ports of Hengkong and Singapere is 
routed through these islands. All trade from the Suez Canal 
to Australia and the trans-Pacifie coasts passes through these 
islands. Shoutd we turn them loose without guaranteeing their 


| serve religious freedom. We supplanted the Spanish Go, 






independence, they would fall into the hands of Japan, an 
this England would never consent. 

When Spain in the treaty of Paris ceded to the United s; 
the “archipelago known as the Philippine Islands” there 
no mention of the length of our tenure, no question of the 
nation of our obligation. We agreed to guard the proj 
rights of all, whether native or foreign; we promised 


ment, such as it was, and it is our business to maintain 
ernment in its stead, not abandon the place to anarchy 
the basis of our assumption many firms invested capita! 
otherwise they would not have invested. People from this . 
try took up their residence on the islands. Our own < 
have a right to have their property safeguarded. We are 
moral obligations to remain on this account if for no oth 
perpetual, not a short-lived obligation. To turn back now 
be criminal. It is not American to give up, to quit beca 
thing is difficult. To do so would make of our name anid 
a byword, place our statesmanship in jeopardy, and leav 
wards in danger, and I am therefure opposed to “ scuttling 





The Services Rendered in War to the Nation by the Moth or 
and the Wife. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In toe House or ReEepreseNnTATIVvES, 
Saturday, April 22, 1916. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
desire to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting tl 
lowing correspondence between the Pennsylvania Asso-«i: 
Opposed te Woman Suffrage and myself relative to suffray: 
the part borne by women in time of war: 

PBNNSXLVANIA ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 28, 
Hon. Louts C. Cramton, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Str: Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood is reported in the Philad 
newspapers as having testified before the Senate Committee on 
tary Affairs that with the right of suffrage goes an obligation fv 
tary service. 

his is the contention of all antisuffragists, and we trust t! 
will not vote for the woman suffrage amendment to the Const: 
which would divide our electorate into responsible and irresp 
voters—the males being responsible fer national defense on the 
field and the females necessarily exempted from such service. 

These who in the last analysis must risk their lives for their « 
should be solely responsible for its policies. 

Respectiully, yours, D,. W. Brock, Presi: 


—_ 


JANUARY 29, 
Mrs. Horace Brock, 


President Pennsylvania Agssociation 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
1426 South Lenn Square, Philadelphia, P 

My Dwar Mapam: I am in receipt of yours of the 28th instant 
ring to the statement of Gen. Wood to the effect that with ti 
of suffrage goes an obligation for military service. 1 note espe: 
your conclusion : 

“Those who in the last analysis must risk their lives for 
country should be solely responsible for its policies.” 

From this statement, much to my surprise, | find that you draw 
conclusioa that suffrage should net be extended to women. |! 
willing to place my support o! suffrage for women on the very ¢! 
in your letter which | have quoted. Using your own test, | do 
deem women irresponsible voters. Waiving those classes of 
who “risk their lives for their country at other times than ip 
tary crisis, as in childbirth, 1 do uot agree with you that wemen 
no part in the salvation of their country in times of military « 
Waiving even those cases of beroism on the part of women such as 

art played by Edith Cavell and thousands ef other women on « 

Suropean battlefield, I insist thit the woman at home who sends | 

to war her husband and her sons has, in ang =p to the service of 
country the all of her happiness, perbaps rebbing all her futul 

everything but mourning, and who remains at home and keeps ru! 
the machinery of civilization, her day tilled with dread of what 

news from the front may bring or with tears for the news that 

come, such play their parts in the welfare of their Nation just 
truly as the men that go into line of battle. Lincoln thought so, 

enned his eloquent tribute to tne services of womanhood in bis w 

amous letter to Mrs. Bixby, extending to that or” woman the fi 

of the Republic ber five sons died to save. What man has sacri) 
more for his country? 

Sometimes men smaller than Lincoln have seemed loathe to 2)) 
ciate the sacrifices of womanhood, but it is to me a distinet shock ; 
any woman ot standing should seek to minimize the services rence 
in war to the Nation by the mother and the wife. I can not believe thit 
the inevitable trend toward universal suffrage can be stayed by concu 
sions so fallacious as you have urged upon my consideration. remaln 

Yours, very truly, 


SARE ARERR EEE it 


Pde 


Lovrs C, CRAMTON 























The Late Representative Witherspoon. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
rie Hovsre or Represenrarives. 


In 


Sunday, March 5, 1916. 


Ty} House had under consideration the following resolutions (H. 


“Ry solved. That the business of the House be now suspended that 
ypportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SAMUEL A. 





VW uRSPOON, late a Member of this House from the State of Mississippi. 
Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition ect his distinguished public career, the 
Vi e, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
Resolved, chat tue Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
lved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolution to the 
‘ v of the deceased.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a genuine pleasure to join 
with his friends in honoring to-day the memory of a man whom 
{1 admired and loved. I knew our deceased friend perhaps as 
well as any man in Congress did. During his entire service as 


member of Congress we lived at the same hotel. I knew him 
in his private room; I knew him in the assembly room, in the 
smoking room of the hotel, where every night a half dozen or 
Members would gather for a social exchange of views. I 
~w him in the cloakroom, in his office, in my office; I knew 
im on the floor of the House. I have been a Member now 15 
years, and presume that during that time I have served with 
fifteen hundred to two thousand Members of Congress, 
if all that number SAM WITHERSPOON stands out in my mind 
as one of the rare, marked men, I am going to say here when 
he is dead what I have often said while he was living, that in 
many respects he was the superior of any man with whom I 


} 
kn 
hit 


irom 
{ 


have ever served in Congress. Wuirnhersroon had more courage 
of conviction than any Member whom I have known. His 
conscience and judgment blazed and marked out for him the 
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path of duty, and down that path he would walk more stead- | 


fastly and with less swerving than any man with whom [I have 
served. He had the most analytical mind of any in the 
House. 
ciples involved in every question were clearer, he could set out 
the lines of demarcation with more definiteness and 
than any man with whom I have served. 
man of unusual ability. 
a student, a diligent student. He was a philosopher, wise and 
interesting; he was a logician, unexcelled. He measured up 
fully to the standard of statesman. 


maw 


accuracy 


WITHERSPOON 


Was i 


As has been indicated here, he sometimes voted quite differ- | 


ently from many of his colleagues, from myself, from his col- 
leagues from Mississippi. Often, in the evenings in the smok- 
ing room of the hotel, I would hear gentlemen discussing with 
him why he voted this way or that way. 
times thought he voted wrong, I have never heard anyone give 


His perceptions and conceptions of the different prin- | 


He was a thinker, a profound thinker, | 


mst chiurming 10 @ Sperm i i L e\ ( 
floor. He spoke lh ii r of u appropri’ i L Sot CN) 
the repair and preservation of 136 « 
American Navy in confi s \ i ‘ 
some opposition. Wiuirnersro sta y Mr. 
SON now sits—I was sitting by hi s 2 
or premeditation, and altogéther im pt ‘ 
most charming speech, which e, who wert 
to hear it, will never forget. W1 he « | 
every man on the floor on both sides of the 
him, with words and handshak of congratuliat 
mendations, For several minutes he SiN ¥ 
Some minutes afterwards, when the enthusias { 1] 
had subsided and other business had begun, t) k-Speak 
the House, Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, came over hei 
around, came up to me and said, “1 am looki { M 
sissippi man who made that speech a mot I 
want to shake his hand, fur that was one of U1 
talks I ever heard in this House.” I told Mr, ¢ { 
had gone out into the Speaker’s lobby. Mr. CANNON walk 
out to the lobby. I saw him shaking hands and congr: 
WITHERSPOON. He told me afterwards t Mr. C N's 
ing him out to congratulate him and what | | 
the greatest compliment he haa « had 
been a Member of the House. 
I was with Judge Wirnersvoon a part of the t 
every day while he was in Washingto I never } d 
one sentiment or one word that coul rt 1 propriet | 
uttered in the presence of a lady. He was 
man. He never had a low thought or a littl t ( 
| his thoughts and all of his sentiments were | 
ennobling. He was a Christian gent clean il 
thought, in conduct Some of us will live ¢ 1 time, and 
of you will be Members of the House 1 eu 
a long time before vou will see aga in tl Lio or else 
his like. He was a typienl man, a typical R 
character, of integrity, of courage, of rit 
patriotism. He possessed eve tue of : 0 ed { 
man, Christian, and statlesn 
My friends, it has be a ret 1 pole 
simple words of tribute to nh whose ndship, confidence 
and esteem I shall always he 1 to kno 1 sed ii 
once more, SAM WIUTITERSPOO. Lriehd, Loo i tru 
| and admired, and ftarewel oOreve A ‘ 
i further shore 
The Late Representative Witherspoon. 


While I have some- | 


as good reason why he was wrong as WirlERSPoon could why he | 


was right. 
I had to quietly confess to myself that he had a better reason 
for voting the way he did than I could give why he should have 
voted the other way. He had as little of the demagogue in him 
“as uny man I ever knew—he had none at all; he had no hypoc- 
risy about him: he was not a courtier; he was not a bellboy of 
any man’s opinions; he took orders from no man. His convic- 
iions were his own, and they were formed only after the most 
mature study and thought. He never jumped to conclusions. 
He never asked with respect to a single vote he cast in this 
House, Will it hurt or help me in my district? He never asked 
with respect to any measure, Will it pay? The only question he 
ever asked was, Is it right? 
Vinced that it was right, he so stood, and he so voted, absolutely 
regardless of consequences, 

He was not an orator in the sophomorical sense, but he was 
f real orator, because he always had something to say, and he 
knew how to say it; he always enlightened the audience; he was 
always master of any subject he undertook to discuss. He 
never discussed any proposition upon this floor when he did not 
nave the undivided attention of every man, Republican or 


Democrat, because everyone knew that Witrrersroon had some- | 


thing to say worth hearing. 

He made no play at rhetoric; he made no attempt at clo- 
quent periods. He held attention and asked for judgment, not 
by appeals to prejudice, or passion, or sentiment, but by ap- 
peals to the cold, calm reason of those who heard him. And 


I have discussed his vote with him sometimes, and } 


And when WITHERSPOON Was Con- | 


Y ‘ ‘ > { : 
HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 
Ot rEXAS 
IN roe Houser or Represes 
SHuda Vf cl] Wott 
The Ile } 
Res. 157) 
* Resolved, That tu I ‘ 
opportunity may be giver t \ 
Witurresroon, fat Me i d 
sippi. , 
* Resolved, That irt 
a iscd, and in recognition of i 
Hiouse, at the concinsion of the I 
‘Resolved, Tt th ( ‘ 1 
Senaie 
* Resolved, That the ¢ 
| family of the deceased.’ 
Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speake I re tries 
occasions since I was notified that ‘ ! t ! 
memorial services to-day to wri S ] ) ( 
departed friend, but Ihave not yet be ble to do it y neve 
be able to do it. On one other o n I ye : 
anything about a deceased He had | 
supported my ideals and policies from the time I 
He died while I was away from home I tried te rite 
| to his wife, but I was never able t \ t | 
with respect to Judge WITTIERSPOON 
When I first met him in the Sixty-second Congr I 
so yery much impressed by his general appe tb 
The only noticeable and striking thing about } on fil 
ing was the frankness, openness, sinccrit ! { 


vel I hear 
the mi 
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or appearance other than the beauty of expression tn his face 
that made you realize on first meeting that you were in the 
presence of one of the purest, noblest, tenderest, and sweetest 
characters that it is ever the good fortune of any mortal to 
come in contact with in this life. 

He was as pure as a woman and as tender as a child. This 
was one side of this admirable and pure man; but there was 
another side which, when I knew him better, when I had seen 
him tried, and had worked with him, aroused in me the su- 
premest admiration. He was fixed in his principles as the eter- 
nal hills, never questioning what the advantages or disad- 
vantages of his position were to him politically; he was un- 
yielding as adamant when a fundamental question was at stake, 
fearless as the immortal Cwsar in his stand for the right. He 
demonstrated conclusively his deathless faith in the ultimate 
triumph of right and justice by his unwavering stand on public 
questions, regardless of how unpopular that stand might seem 
to be. The question with him was always, “ How will this mat- 
ter affect the future of this Republic and the welfare of the 
masses, who ask nothing but the usufruct of their endeavor, 
who eat their bread in the sweat of their faces?” 

He was a real man. What he said was what he thought, 
what he acted were his convictions. He had neither sympathy 
nor tolerance for sham, hypocrisy, and make-believe. The pat- 
ent saving of so many Representatives, “ What the people do 
not know will hurt them not,” aroused him to righteous indig- 
nation. He believed in a democratic, representative form of 
zovernment, responsive to the will and interests of the masses, 
but he knew the checks and balances provided in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by the forefathers of this Republie 
were necessary to prevent hasty and ill-considered action in 
times of upheaval or excitement. He stood an impregnable 
barrier against popular prejudice or passion when it threatened 
to overturn reason or dethrone justice. 

He knew human nature, he knew how subject it was to in- 
fluence by interest, how it might be swayed by passions, how it 
might be blinded by prejudices and momentarily swept from its 
moorings and carried far afield by false statements of facts, false 
logic, and shortsightedness; but he had an abiding faith in the 
common judgment and the common conscience, and he knew the 
masses of mankind would act right, if left free and unhampered 
in their actions, when the facts were all In and the conscience 
appealed to. 

He was truly a great man with a mind that saw through the 
sham and seeming of things—the real things themselves—with 
a soul that understood. Never in the history of our country was 
the need so urgent for men fearless as he was fearless, learned 
as he was learned, logical as he was logical, and forceful as he 
was forceful, to hold back the onrushing hordes seeking to break 
down the principles of this democratic Republic by taking ad- 
vantage of the feverish state of the public mind and persuading 
the people unwittingly to accept a policy of militarism before all 
ihe facts can be obtained and considered, ’ By the clamor of the 
press, by the organized effort of the powerful pecuniary interests, 
by the excitement and fright of many in the nervous, uncertain, 
and feverish state of the public mind, the average Representative 
is driven like chaff before the wind to accept what temporarily 
seems to be the popular demand, lest he pay with his political 
life for his devotion to the best interests of his country before 
the settled and sober judgment can be obtained. Samurr A. 
WITHERSPOON Was not made of such stuff. He accepted public 
office with its responsibilities and administered it conscious of 
the rectitude of his own purpose without regard to the political 
consequences to himself. Public office to him did not mean 
emoluments spelled with capitats, it meant opportunity to serve 
humanity. Emoluments of office and the honors attendant were 
incidents, the purpose for which he held office was to serve his 
country and his kind. He knew there was only one way a 
Representative could render such service and that was by know- 
ing the questions he was called to pass upon and then exercising 
his honest judgment in passing on them. He knew he could not 
exercise the Judgment of someone else, he knew he could not 
exercise the popular judgment of his district except as reflected 
in himself, 

The public could not know the subject as he knew it. It had 
neither the time nor the opportunity to understand it that he 
had; it hed not put the thought to it that he had. He repre- 
sented their sentiments as in his heart of hearts he felt they 
onght to be, and he trusted they would see the correctness of 
his position as he saw it when he had argued it out with them. 
He was not awed by place and power, Fame did not appeal te 
him; he recognized that it was but the ephemeral dew on char- 
acter’s everlasting gold. He followed no man because that man 
was much esteemed by his fellows. The attitude on public 
questions of the man high up influenced him as much as—and 
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no more than—the attitude of the humblest citizen. His 
was guided by the reasons given by each so far as their rea: 
appealed to his judgment; so far was he influenced an 
further. 

He knew his own motives and his own purposes, and he 
not allow himself to be stopped short of the busic facts. ] 
had perfect confidence in his ability to reason to right cor 
sions, and when he had reached a final judgment he had 
in it and held to it with a tenacity and fixedness of pur; 
rarely met with. 

Mr. Speaker, many here have spoken of the splendid cu! 
of this great soul, of his ability as a lawyer, of the uner: 
logic of his mind and the eloquence of his tongue. I want 
show if I can the brightest jewel in his crown of jewels 
key to his real character, to the steadfastness of it, the un; 
tentiousness of it. In my judgment that key is revealed! 
these words from a speech delivered May 4, 1914, on the «i 
of Elzie C. Fisher, who lost his life at Vera Cruz the 23: 
April, 1914: 

Mr. Speaker, learning and intellect and eloquence and courage d 
make the noblest acts of human beings. It is self-sacrifice that 
the act of a man to Its highest point. He who gives his life for 
country makes the nearest approach to the fulfillment of the | 
command, *“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; and the deat 


this ordinary seaman, by its very contrast with the magnitude of 
sacrifice, emphasizes and tncreases the nobility of his act. 


‘*Honer and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 

It is self-sacrifice that raises the act of a man to its his 
point. An average map never does that which raises his 
to the highest point. It takes greater than an average m: 
do that. Judge WrrnHeERspoon’s whole service in the Ameri 
Congress evidenced his willingness and readiness to sacri! 
self for the public weal. What a rare man was he! The gr 
est character I have ever known. 








The Late Representative Brown, of West Virginia. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


F 


OF 
HON. JAMES 8S. DAVENPORT 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe House or RepresEntTATIVES, 


Sunday, April 16, 1916. 


The House had under consideration House resolution 204, as fo 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of [lon. W' 
G, Brown, Jr., late a Member of this House from the State of 
Virginia. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the mem 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public cares 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned 
. “ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to 

enate, 


“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions | 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, we have assembled to 
to pay our last respects and to do honor to the memory 
comrade who has fallen on the battle field of life’s uncer 
and great struggle; we mourn his loss and cherish his memo 
we delight and love the recollection of his kindness and frienc- 
ship; and we honor the high character, the sterling cours 
and the purity of purpose which were so eminently portrayed 
the life of our departed colleague. I ask no higher priviles 
and find no sweeter duty than the right to express my ple:sant 
remembrance of our departed colleague, Witriam G. Brown, 
Jr. He was born in Virginia, in that section of the State tliat 
afterwards became a part of West Virginia, and grew to mun- 
hood in the county of his birth. 

When he reached the years of maturity he selected as 
profession and life’s calling, the law, and in his chosen pro- 
fession rose to a high standing amongst the members of (the 
bar of his native State. Not only was he a lawyer of re- 
nown and prominence, but he became a first-class, successful 
business man, and so demeaned himself among the people with 
whom he transacted business that they imposed implicit con- 
fidence in his business ability, honesty, and integrity that he 
was honored by his people to represent them in this Hall, where 
he made them a useful and honest representative to the hour oi 
his death. 

Wittiam G. Brown, Jr., or Juntor Brown, as he was known 
by his friends, came to the House at the beginning of the extra 
session of the Sixty-second Congress. It was my pleasure to 
meet him shortly after the session began. We lived in the 
same hotel the greater part of the time, and I was with jim 
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lobby and around the hotel, where T had the opp “nity 
real character and the true nature of the 1 He 
ffable, polite, and gentle, having for everyor fl 
smile, a kind word, and a gentle and happy greeting. 
committee room, in the House, or in private life, he 
ed self-control, and exhibited that kindly spirit which 
a lovable companion, a wise counselor, and a dan- 
senist. His friends loved him, and his acquaintances 


s company. 
ns aise my pleasure to be with him and his wife for eight 
: t veur, on a trip to the Hawaiian Istands, and while 
or that trip I had the opportunity to see him, the real man, and 


cf his character. Many happy hours we spent together, 
t was on that trip that I saw the true nature and lovable 
of our depurted colleague displayed. He was always 
am? willing to accede to the wishes of others and make 
elf-sucrifice that would tend to make others happy I 


d him as he was, and having learned him as I did, I 
e)] to love him. He was a devoted husband and father, 
vs rendy and willing to grant the request of his dear wife 
hildren and to do all in his power to make them enjoy 


t selves to the fullest extent. 
e House he was universally liked, and in every relation 
of fe he wis henoered and respected. He wns in the truest 
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e a patriot, loving his country and its institutions, and de- | 


| to the happiness and welfare of all classes of its people. 
lle extended friendship te the needy and never oppressed any- 
one. He was broad-minded and incapable of a meanness, and 


filial with love and kindness for his neighbor am) friend. 
ruly, sueh a life as he lived did not end when death exame. 


Let us believe that it was the beginning of a higher and broader 
existence in the werld beyond, and that the earthly activities 
of our departed colleague and friend were but the prelude to 
a life of greater beauty, of grander aspirations, and of nobler 
He died at his post of duty; his charaeter was 
his standard lofty. He left us the good example of his 
life, and to his family he left the heritage of a good name. 


evermenrs 


strong ; 


When Earth's last picture is painted. 
\nd the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colors have faded, 
\nd the youngest critic bas died, 
We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need if 
Lie down for an won or two; 
Tili the Master of al! good workmen 
Shall set us to work anew. 
And oniy the Master shal! praise us, 
And only the Master shal! blame; 
And vo one shall work for money, 
\nd no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the jey of the working, 
And each in his separate star 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees it 
For the God of Things as They are! 





The Great Need of the Farming Industry in New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or Represen'ratives, 
Wednesday, April 12, 1916. 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, it is especially important at 
this time to give attention to the agricultural interests of New 
York, The State is so well known for its manufactures that the 
Importance of its agriculture is often overlooked. 


But the agri- | 


cultural resources of the Stute are very great. and our farmers | 


have been devoting their best skill and 


labor to seeuring 
& goml yiekl of agricultural products. 


The circumstances of 


the present time emphasize the importance of abundant pro- | 


duction in all fields of industry. It is therefore our duty to 
consider exrefully the requirements of such production; and 
as agriculture is the fundamental industry, especial considera- 
tion must be given to its condition and its needs. 

It is because agriculture is the fundaiment:l industry that 


we can net de better fer our State than by aiding to advance | 


the welfare of our farmers. It is our farmers who by their 


constant krhor ane enre bring forth from the soil the produets | 


whereby all of our peopte must live. It is in this way that the 
beginnings of prosperity and wealth are obtained. Whatever 


we do to aelvance the welfare of our farmers is reully done, there- 
fore, for alt the people, 
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ject to be achieved, for 
and it is well worth our best ts to \\ 
that evervone engaged in a 3 
nubxious to produce as mu IS Poss 3 
we s ot} S. N ches ! ! 
ources at hand ‘ e 
advantage: 1 tis, utay \" hy } 
of profit over the cost of product 
i 
Whether or not they ean s ' 3 
altogether on the state of the market No 
efficiently the work of prod nav have beet ‘ no 
matter how much painstaking labor and skill LV e be 1D 
plied to it—if the ticle produced does n 
market, the return for all the p nis ll b s 
of gain. It is for this reason that the m ) t 
important factor in agriculture or a thie 
and when we are working to increase or 1 1 ’ 
we must first be sure of our market 
If the murket be satisfactory, the sale 
a sufficient return to ‘ ! t ! wt r . 
land this encourages and provides r pro if 
the murket be not suflicient rs ( rther } n 
of the article is discouraged pi \ 
market is therefore the necessary comm ch we! ive 
in order to continue and increase proce 
The condition of the market is 1 le up from the condition 
of the country nd from the = cire ‘ ‘ of the ft 
earried on between our country and for en countries And the 
condition of our own coul *\ vhether prosperous or. the re- 
verse, depends chiefly on the condition of its international 
trade. Our producers, therefore, are really depe ent for the 
requirements of their production won the stute of 
with foreign countries An t can at any \ time 
absorb just about so much of such and such a product at ich 
and such a price. And so if the markets of ow f re 
receiving from foreign countrics extraot urv a tities of 
commodities which ean be produced abroad mort euply than 
our people can produce the sume or si! r commodities he 
the sale of our own products in our home 
sarily affected the reby, either through ; i sa 
a satisfactory price or the same quantity at 
price, or through both of these way 
THE ONLY WAY TO MAI F . M 
It is clear that the condition of our home t 
preservation of our opportunities to dispose of ou ts 
there at prices which will enable us to live and thrive ' 0) 
on producing, is of direct personal interest to ev { er, 
and to every farmer’s wife and child, st as s to ever n 
engaged in any other productive industry and to t e de. 
pendent on him. How can fair conditions in the home 1 ot 
i be maintained? There is only one w: TI is the y i 
has been used and found successful durin: mt 
as a Nation. Ever since the fo ition of our N ' (; 
ernment duties imposed on articles brought to ¢« 
foreign countries have been used ns the best n of pt 
ing revenue for the Government t the s e time « 
|; as may be needed the conditions of pre tier = i 
abroad, so that our own people might ive a 1 el ce to 
sell the products of their labor in t r own country ch 
means a fair chance for them to live and prosper, and | 
tinued production be useful to their fellow countrymen 
Under this common-sense policy, which has en dorsed 
and used by a greater part of the civilize by all 
nations, in fact, which have at home large productive re- 
| sources—our people have lived and prosperes ently. and 
whenever the conditions maintained by this polices ive been 
interfered with the people have censed to prosper and bave fallen 


into distress. Such has been the unvarying experience of our 















































































































people. So that if anything is ever proven by sound reason and 
long experience, the success of this policy and our need of it 
hi been proven, 

A MATTER OF NATIONAL POLICY. 

The matter of having or not having satisfactory duties on im- 
ports is a national affair and therefore depends necessarily upon 
the attitude of our National Government toward this subject. 
And to-day, as for a great many years past, the great issue or 
division between the two great political parties which are con- 
tending for control has to do with this matter of import duties. 
The Republican Party has from the beginning of its history 
steadfastly maintained the principle and practice of sufficient 
duties on imports to give our own producers a reasonable ad- 
vantage in their own home market, in order to encourage and 
enable them to keep on producing in large and increasing quan- 
tity. ‘This is the protective tariff. The Republican Party recog- 
nizes that it is for the real and lasting welfare of all our people 
that we should produce as much as possible from. our own re- 
sources, and that as a people and a Nation we are prosperous 
und strong in proportion to such production of our own and our 
consequent independence of foreign production. The Democratic 
Party, on the contrary, has throughout its history opposed this 
policy and proceeded to upset it whenever it could get the op- 
portunity. 

THE EXISTING DEMOCRATIC TARIFF. 


It happened that the Democratic Party came into power in 
March, 1913. True to its habit, it lost no time in upsetting the 
Republican protective tariff system and substituting its Demo- 
cratic low tariff. more extreme than before. This Democratic 
tariff became a law on October 3, 1913. This tariff made a large 
number of manufactured articles absolutely free of duty and 
made heav reductions of duties on such articles. And it was 
even lore severe with agricultural products than it was with 
mnanufactured articles, for it at once made practically all the 
important farm products entirely free of duty. This tariff is so 
radically low with respect to farm products that it amounts to 
i special attack upon the tariff rates which had protected the 
farming industry. In fact, such was the deliberate intention of 
this Democratic tariff, for the Democratic Party had maintained 
that the people of the cities had been suffering from the “ high 
cost of living,” and that the remedy for this was to invite abun- 
dant importation of foreign farm preducts and thereby reduce 
the prices of American farm products. 

This Democratic tariff continues to be the law of the land and 
must necessarily remain so until the Republican tariff policy 
ean be restored through the success of the Republican Party. 
Because this Democratic tariff still prevails and if not soon re- 
pealed will again in normal times control our lives and indus- 
tries, it is of especial importance to farmers to consider care- 
fully the effeets which it produced upon their industry and 
which continued and grew worse until an unexpected and un- 
precedented event, far beyond the calculation of any of our 
political lenders, nullified these effects for the time being, and 
practically suspended the operation of this tariff law. 

THE EFFECT OF TITIE GREAT WAR. 

This event is, of course, the great European war, which broke 
upon the world with startling suddenness about the 1st of 
August, 1914. At once the former conditions of international 
trade were upset. The imports from European and other coun- 
tries which had been crowding into our markets under the ad- 
vantages to them of our Democratic tariff were very largely 
cut off. The warring nations ceased to be exporters and became, 
us far as they could be, importers of foodstuffs. Other countries 
in various parts of the world, which had been pouring foodstuffs 
in great quantities into the American market, found that Europe 
had become, for the time being, the real market, and extraordi- 
nary quantities began promptly to be shipped there, including ¢ 
sreat deal from the United States. In a word, the market con- 
ditions in the United States, in foodstuffs as in other commodi- 
ties, were practically reversed by the war from the situation 
Which had been made by the Democratic tariff. 

This substantial reversal of our market conditions has made, 
us is well known, a very considerable change for the time being 
in the industrial and commercial situation among us, and in the 
agricultural conditions. All of this illustrates the economic 
truth about which I am speaking, that our prosperity or the 
absence of it depends upon the condition of our markets, and 
that this condition in turn depends upon the conditions affect- 
ing imports. The essence of this truth is that as production is 
encouraged we prosper and progress, and that as production is 
discouraged we suffer adversity. 

Strange to say, the Democratic Party, through its administra- 
tion at Washington, is endeavoring to take credit to itself in 
various public announcements for this reversal of market con- 
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; ditions which the war has breught us. They seek now to at 


a 


tribute the improvement in the condition of the country in 191 
over that in 1914 to something in connection with the Deny 
cratic policy. This forlorn attempt is made in the hope of win 
ning to their cause some measure of the public confidence which 
is now wholly lost to it. But the situation is so clear thas 
there can be no misunderstanding of it by the people. 1) 
latest official reports of the National Government under 1} 
Democratic administration will be found, when closely studied. 
to give explicit evidence of the real situation. All the impor: 
of commodities entering the United States are under the juris- 
diction of the Treasury Department at Washington and 1! 
official figures relating to them are collected and reported 
the Division of Customs in that department. The official 
port by the chief of this division for the fiscal year 1915, aft 
stating the great decreases in the amount of merchandise j 
ported and in the collection of duties therefrom, tonnage tax: 
and so forth, states that “all of these decreases are directly 
tributed to the European war.” 

THE EFFECT OF THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 


As everyone knows, the effect of the Democratic policy 
found in the conditions which prevailed under that policy befor 
the war broke out. It is well worth our while to give su 
attention at this time to these conditions, rather than to dv: 
with too much satisfaction upon the temporary market condi- 
tions now prevailing as an incident of the deplorable war. | 
as I have stated, this Democratic policy is still written into « 
laws. There it is now. The war has not set aside or altered 
this policy of our Government. It has merely interrupted 
effects for the time being. With the approach of peace bet: 
the nations now at war—and peace is inevitable before lone 
the war conditions and their effects must end. In fact, p: 
may come at almost any moment and just as unexpected!) 
the war came. And then the conditions under the Democr::t 
policy must come upon us again, unless we can change 
policy in the meantime. In fact, with peace restored and 
Democratic policy in effect, the market conditions in this cous: 
will be. worse than they were just before the war began, 
reasons which I shall refer to further on. 

There were just 10 months which elapsed between the ena 
ment of the Democratic tariff at the beginning of October, 11)1:3 
and the outbreak of the war at the beginning of August, 1914 
It is in these 10 months that the Democratic policy was test 
and found so destructive to the welfare of the country. hes. 
months are so recent and so. fresh in our memories that ev: 
one can reeall the great industrial and commercial depress 
that then prevailed. Discontent was general. There is 
abundance of authoritative and official evidence of the ext: 
of the calamity. I find a good example of such evidence in | 
latest annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
certainly unquestioned Democratie authority. In this report | 
Secretary refers with approval to a statement concerning bu 
ness conditions which was submitted to him at his request | 
one of the greatest commercial agencies in the country. I) 
their statement this agency—R. G. Dun & Co., of New York 
writing in November, 1915, says: 

It seems strange, in viewing the present financial. commercial. and 
industrial situation, to recall the fact that little more than a yeai 


the United States was passing through nearly every possible expe! 
of adversity except that of complete disaster. 


SELF-PRESERVATION UNDER THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVIN 

I refer to these unfortunate conditions which preceded 1! 
war, not in any spirit of partisanship, but solely in order to co 
sider fairly the situation which will confront us upon the return 
of peace in Europe. The situation of our farmers and otli 
producers in this imminent event, while it has been broug'! 
about by a purely partisan policy forced upon the country by 
the Democratic Party, is not really a partisan matter to any 
producer or to the average man. It is strictly a matter of live- 
lihood, a matter of bread and butter, of the support and cou- 
fort of those dependent on us. It is really nothing more than 2 
simple matter of business, in the best sense of that term. (er- 
tainly when we are face to face with a matter vitally affecting 
the occupation of our lives—a purely economic matter—we ouriit 
to be able to lay partisanship aside and consider the mutter 
upon the fundamental principles of self-preservation. 

It is such consideration which is especially needed by the 
farmers, in their own interest, because of the tremendous effect 
upon the domestic market for farm products which the Demo- 
cratie tarif€ was exerting when the war broke out. From the 
time when this tariff went into effect, a great increase in our 
imports began, and there was an actual decrease in our ex- 
ports. An enormous increase in the imports of farm products 
set in. Such products came into the American market fron all 
over the werld. They came not only from countries near us, 
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similar products vn « \ sa 4] 
‘ reign farm products which me in ¢ have | 
«] from our own soil. But our own farmers who r 
praducts form a great part of our American civilizat l 
rhe ‘| bor and produce under the higher stan rail of ving 
which is ¢ cteristic of American life, are! hen 1 that 
ce ist come from more highly priced lands and m 
paid labor than are found in the countries LOSE ] 
ts nre so freely admitted under the Democrat policy to 
American farmers’ home market. In order to convey soni 
of the great extent to which the foreign rm products were 


ving the American market at the time the war began, I 
ve in round numbers the figures, tak fro | 
rts. concerning a few of the more important items o cri- 
iral production in New York. 

LAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Our State ranks high in dairy farming. To this important 
branch of agriculture our farmers have devoted much skill an 
attention and very considerable resources. The Democratie 
t f trented these products very severely. On butter the Re- 
publican tariff had maintained a duty of 6 cents per pound. The 
Democratic tariff made a 60 per cent reduction, putting down 
the rate to only 23 cents per pound. The statistics of the 
imports under this very low rate show how’our A:merican butter 

ket wus thereby thrown wide open to the butter from 


( iia, Siberia, Argentina, and other countries. 
As 1 have stated, the Democratic tariff had been in effect 


just about 10 months before the war broke out; that is, from | 


October 8, 1913, te July 31, 1914. During the corresponding 10 
months one yeur prior to this time—that is, from Octuber 1, 
i912, to July 31, 1918—during which time the Republican t 


was in effect, the imports of butter and substitutes therefor | 


amounted to 1,000,000 pounds and were valued at $272,000, 
But during the 10 months when the Democratic tariff was in 


effect—the corresponding 10 months one yveur later—the im- ! 


ports in question grew to as much as 7,685,000 pounds, which 
were Valued at $1,700,000. The increase in these imports was 
not less than 668 per cent, and this was the result of a reduc- 
tion of GO per cent in the rate of duty. It wus during the 
winter months of 1913-14 that the greater part of this incrense 
took place, and our domestic butter market was being serivusly 
affected by the prospect of even greater imports j 

wir began. 

(on cheese also the Democratic tariff made a great reduc- 
tion—equivalent to about 40 per cent—in the rate of duty. As 
a result the imports under the low rate, in the first 10 In \ 
of that rate, increased by 12,500,000 pounds. It was the war, 
and nothing but the war, which prevented an even greuter in- 
crease, 

‘the Republican tariff dealt fairly with milk and cream also. 
The Republican rate on cream was 5 cents per gallon. The 
Democratic tariff removed all of this and made cream absolutely 
free of duty. The resuit of this free trade in cream in c 
Democratic months before the war was an increase in impol 
of 452,000 gallons, 

Milk was also made entirely free of duty—both fresh and 
condensed milk. This action was followed by a tremendous in- 
crease in imports. During the 10 mouths from October, 1912, 
to July, 1913, under the Republican tariff, the imports of fresh 
and condensed milk were $134,000 in value; but during the 
corresponding 10 months one year afterwards, with the Deino- 
cratic free-trade policy prevailing in these items, the imports 
grew tov the amount of $1,264,000 in value. 

AS a consequence of the great importutions of condensed milk, 
our American manufacturers of this article were obliged to lower 
prices at which they were buying milk for condensatiot 
from American dairymen. And still greater importations oi 
condensed milk were being expected by the trade, for additional 


. before the 


the 


rds 


arrangements for such imports were then being made. As to | 


fresh milk, Canada was sending it into the United States in tank 
cars at the time the war began. Everything will be ready for 
the resumption of such imports ef farm products—and in greater 
quantities—when the war is ended. This is the prospect which 
he American dairymen have to face, 
POTATOES, 
The State of New York is greatly interested in potatoes. 
Here aguin the Democratic tariff applied severe treatment. 
The Republican duty on potatoes wus 25 cents per bushel. 
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sources in a great many of the other States which can be and 
should be developed further, and all of this would be of great 
benefit to the whole American people. But such development 
depends upon having the market to take the products. The de- 
velopment of such production all over the country would be just 
as great a service to the consumers as to the producers, for 
what the consumers most need is a much greater production. 

So great are the resources in our own country for such in- 
creased production that there is no good reason for encouraging 
the importation of foreign vegetables and fruits, whether fresh 
or canned. It is well known that under the protective tariff a 
really great productien of fruits has been developed in this 
country. Formerly we produced here merely such fruits as 
apples, peaches, pears, quinces, and berries, but imported prac- 
tically all other fruits. But at the present time we produce also 
great quantities of oranges, lemons, and grapefruit, from great 
areas which have been developed to the production of such fruit 
in Florida, California, and elsewhere, under the Republican 
tariff. It is universally admitted that this development has 
added to the wealth and prosperity of the whole country. 

But when the Democratic tariff was framed vegetables were 
subjected to very severe reductions in the rates of duty, and on 
fruits such as are raised by New York and other northern 
farmers even more severe treatment was inflicted. This is true 
both of fruits in their natural condition and when prepared or 
preserved, Under the Republican tariff, which was set aside by 
the Democratic Party in 1913, apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
quinces, and cherries, in their natural condition, were dutiable, 
when imported, at the rate of 25 cents per bushel. This rate was 
cut down by the Democratic tariff to only 10 cents per bushel, 
which was a reduction of 60 per cent. Edible berries in their 
nutural condition paid duty under the Republican tariff at the 
rate of 1 cent per quart. The Democratic tariff cut this rate to 
only one-half cent per quart. On edible fruits and berries, when 
prepared or preserved, the Republican rate was 2 cents per 
pound. The Democratic tariff cut this down to only 1 cent per 
pound. 

The reductions in the rates on vegetables were, in general, 
almost as severe, and, as they affect the New York farmers, were 
practically just as drastic as the reductions on fruits. On vege- 
tubles generally, in their natural state, the Democratic tariff 
made a reduction of 40 per cent in the duties, and almost as 
much on prepared and preserved vegetables. The celery and 
asparagus which our State produces in such excellence and 
abundance are included in this classification. The reduction on 
beuns was 40 per cent of the former rate, and on peas 60 per 
cent. On other favorite products of our State unusually heavy 
reductions were made. For example, on onions the reduction 
was 50 per cent. These heavy reductions have injured New 
York farmers more than those of most of the other States, 
because we are so close to the competition of Bermuda, as well 
as Canada. From this fertile island sf Bermuda, where crops 
are raised practically all the year round, and which is only 
about 48 hours’ sail from our shores, there comes in normal 
times a very serious competition with our farmers in their home 
market, particularly in onions and potatoes. 

SECTIONAL FAVORITISM. 

The faria preducts which I have mentioned are the most im- 
portant ones in which our farmers are interested, and the situa- 
tion with respect to them is typical of the situation with all 
farm products. If I were to discuss hay or sheep or buckwheat, 
for example, it would merely be, in substance, a repetition of 
What I have already said about other products. The items which 
I have spoken of are sufficient to show how the industry of the 
farmers has been treated by the Democratic tariff and the situa- 
tion which must be faced by the farmers when the settlement of 
the war brings again to our shores the products to which this 
tariff has openec our doors. 

While referring to these farm products, however, there is a 
feature of the Democratic tariff which the people of New York, 
in common with the people of all the Northern States, in justice 
to themselves, ought to keep in mind. This feature is the 
spirit of sectional favoritism which the Democratic Party dis- 
played in its tariff work. The Democratic Party is controlled 
for the most part, as we know, by Representatives in Congress 
from the Southern States. These men, although they profess 
the theory of free trade as a principle to be applied generally, 
nevertheless took good eare in framing their tariff that their 
own agricultural constituents should not be hurt as severely as 
the farmers of the Northern States. 

The grains such as are raised by the northern farmers were 
either made entirely free of duty or cut down to extremely low 
rates, but rice, a great product of southern farmers, was per- 
mitted to continue to enjoy a protective duty. Potatoes, which 
northern farmers produce, are practically on the free list, while 
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peanuts, which the farmers of Virginia, North Carolina, aud 
other Southern States produce, have the benefit of a protective 
duty. The wool produced by northern farmers is on the free list, 
but the hair of the Angora goat, which is produced in Texas, 
has a protective duty. The fruits of the Northern States wera 


made to suffer heavy reductions of duty, but the lemons ana 

oranges produced in Florida are allowed a substantial protect 

duty. ; 
THE ADVANTAGES OF GENERAL PROSPERITY, \ 


Our northern farmers are not narrow in their views, and . 
not dissatisfied that southern farmers enjoy the benefits 
protective duties such as they themselves do not now enjo i 
Our farmers realize that any development of industry in th 
country is a benefit to all, and that this is true whether the I 
industry be agricultural or manufacturing. But they rea! 
also that the policy of the southern Democrats in Congress 
a narrow one in not giving just consideration to the needs of 
agriculture in all sections, and that it could also be criti: 
as unfair to the sections discriminated against. 

Our northern farmers are also of more liberal views in 1 
nizing that the continued development of manufacturing e: 
prises and general business activities is necessary for the 
fare of the farmers and of the publie at large. It is well | 
derstood by our farmers that such industries produce gen 
wealth, just as the farming industry does, and that all we: 
so produced adds to the working capital of our people a 
used to produce more and more wealth in different lines. 
perience has repeatedly shown to our farmers that, in thi 
sence of general industrial activity and the general prosper 
that goes with it, the consumption of farm products deci 
with decline of prices and smaller returns to the farmers fo: 
their work and their expenditures, 

THE FARMERS NEEDLESSLY INJURED. 

The excuse given by the Democratic Party for destroyinz 
protective tariff of the farmers was that this would be to 
advantage of the consumers of farm products in the cities 
bringing in great quantities of such products from for 
countries, whereby prices would be reduced for the consun 
in the cities. But the complete failure of this plan was 
mitted long before the war began. The prices of food prod: 
to the consumers were not reduced and the consumers wer 
benefited at all by the Democratic policy. There was no 
duction of the cost of living in the cities, and Denmwecr: 
leaders finally had to admit that no such reduction was to 
expected from their policy. The real effect of their policy 
to injure the home market of the American farmers, but 
turned out that what was lost by the farmers had apparent 
gone to the advantage of speculators and middlemen only 
had disappeared in the course of the distribution of farm ): 
ucts before they reached the consumers. 

THE REPUBLICAN POLICY HELPS BOTH PRODUCERS AND CONSUM! 

Long before the war began this situation was clearly rec 
nized. The real way by which to benefit the consumers ai! i) 
prove the condition of living in the cities was well known to | 
best economists who had studied agricultural affairs and to t! 
Republican leaders. This way is to increase the production «id 
improve the distribution of our farm products. Nothing else « 
really help the consumers. It is folly to suppose that they « 
be genuinely benefited by a discouragement of our Americ: 
producers. The truth is that all the difficulties incident to t! 
cost of living in the cities can readily be overcome by improv: 
methods of distribution. Such methods were being successfu! 
developed by associations of farmers and otherwise under tli 
Republican policy of encouraging home production. Methos 
of cheaper and better distribution to the consumers can not be 
applied successfully to floods of foreign importations, but they 
can be applied with entire success to the steady, gradual growth 
of domestic production. 

The Republican policy is and always has been to encourage 
production, and it is a proper and necessary part of this policy 
to give especial attention to securing better facilities of distribu- 
tion. The most important tield for this work is that of agri- 
culture, the original and basic source of wealth. A greut deal 
ean be done in the way of constructive work in this field, all of 
which will be of great permanent advantage to all, and our lead- 
ers in Republican statesmanship must make such work a prin- 
cipal feature of their program. It is just as important for the 
people of the cities to cooperate in this as for the people in the 
country, and I am confident that there will be an awakening ot 
interest in the cities in response to such work. 

OUR GREAT RESOURCES. 

We have abundant natural resources in our own State and in 
the other States, which are calling for better development. It 
has for a long time been recognized that the great need of agri- 











enlture in the United States is greater and better production 
our own soil. The Department of Agriculture of the 
United States has often called attention to this need, and under 
Demoeratie as well as under Republican management. In fact, 
in a recent report the present Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, a Democrat, declared that, according to his estimate, less 
40 per cent of our total arable land is reasonably well culti- 


from 





ited and that less than 12 per cent is yielding fairly full re- 
irns. He also said: 

‘here is no ground for thinking that we have yet approximated 
the lit of our output from the soil. As a matter of fact, we have 
ust in to attack the problem; we have not even reached the 
end of the pioneering stage, and have only in a few localities de- 
veloped conditions where reasonably full returns are secured. 


This existing need of proper agricultural development is in 
sections, North, South, East, and West. Many people in the 
cities suppose that it is only in some of the great Western 
Stutes like North Dakota and Montana that there are con- 
siderable quantities of good farming land awaiting develop- 
ment. Of course there are great areas of such land in these 
and other Western States, but it is also true that in a number 
of the older States of the East there are many thousands of 
acres of fertile land which are not being properly used or nor- 
mally developed. This fact is openly proclaimed by some of 
our best authorities in agriculture. In a recent official report 
the commissioner of agriculture in the State of Maine said: 
There are thousands of acres of land located near our cities 


vielding only light crops that might be made to produce abundant and 
profitable harvests of fruits, vegetables, grains, and potatoes. 


One of the greatest agricultural authorities in the country 
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is Prof. Liberty H. Bailey, who was formerly director of our | 


New York State College of Agriculture. 
article: 


Speaking broadly, we are now in the rough and crude stage of our 


agricultural development, but the situation will develop only as it 
pays and satisfies persons to live in the country. * * * New York 
is undeveloped agriculturaily. The same is true of New England 


and Pennsylvania and the great regions southward. 
NEW YORK’S REQUIREMENTS. 

We in New York are naturally anxious to do our whole duty 
to ourselves and our country by producing from our own land 
all that it really ought to produce. We believe that a much 
larger part of the food products consumed in New York cities 
can be and should be produced on New York farms. By so 
doing unnecessary transportation and unnecessary waste will 
be saved, and there will be more original wealth created in 
New York, the benefits of which will flow through and remain 
in New York, adding to the prosperity of all the people of 
New York. 

This can be done with satisfactory conditions in the home 
markets for New York’s agricultural products—that is, in the 
neighboring cities in the State and in adjoining States. The 
right sort of a home market is the fundamental requirement of 
such home development of agriculture. Such a development 
will be to the advantage of all our towns and cities, for it means 
more abundant and better food products. Such development is 
also dependent upon the industrial conditions in our towns and 
cities, for only as such conditions are prosperous can the workers 
in the cities take the abundant farm production. 

Thus the two great divisions of useful industry—agriculture 
aml manufactures—must prosper and progress together. Our 
recent experience, like every other experience, shows that in 
order to have real welfare for one we must have it also for the 
other. When manufacturing industry is depressed, factories 
closed down or on part time, wages reduced, many men out of 
work, the local markets for farm products are seriously in- 
jured. But when factories are working on full time and paying 
good wages, new factories being started and additional workers 
employed, anc merchants doing good business, then there is an 
active and continuous demand for plenty of farm products and 
at good prices. In fact it is only at such times that a really 
satisfactory market is found for such products as celery and 
asparagus, peaches and other fine fruits, and certain other 
products which are not strictly necessities but refinements and 
luxuries. All the city people should remember also that with 
more and better farm products raised within easy distance of 
their local markets there is created not only an addition to their 
food supply, but also an increased power among the farmers to 
buy the goods manufactured in the cities. For these reasons 
both the farmers and the city people are interested, as the 
brother of one family, in maintaining and increasing the pro- 
duction both of agriculture and of manufactures. 

MAINTAINING THE FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

The fertility of our soil must be constantly maintained. To 
this end it is necessary to emphasize the fact that as many 
cattle as possible should be kept in New York. Those who are 


He said in a recent | 





skilled in know 


agriculture 


really take the place of catth lt ) 
profitable there must be a ! { er of catth 
farms. For this reason, among oth the agricult l we re 
of the State positively requires the prosperit rf 
farming. The injury which Ly i 
on our dairy farming, and which I hav ‘ ‘ + 
hurt not only the production of milk, cream, | 
but also all other agricultural produ n 

MAKING FARM LIFE 3} t.E ATTR 

Too many young people have left the fan 
By so doing they give up a most important proc 
in which they are needed, and add to the intense compe \ 
among those who are seeking employment in the cit i 
young people leave the farms because farm life seems to 
often unattractive. It is important for the neral w 
that farm life should be made just as attractive an 
fortable as possible. The conditions of life on the 
should be improved by every possible improvement that can 
be afforded, by better roads and improved methods of 1 
portation and communication, by more conveniences and lux- 
uries in the homes, and by the opportunity to hieve eater 
prosperity. 

This last-mentioned factor is the key to all the rest and is 
the first requirement for such improved farm condition arn 
ers know how to provide themselves with what is needed to 
make the farm life all that it ought to be, but it is impos- 
sible for them to make progress in this direction unless farming 
is actually and steadily profitable. It is therefore for itel 
prosperity that the farmers should strive. It is simply thei 
duty to themselves and their children to demand much 
than a bare living as a result of their hard work. 

THE COMPETITION THAT WILL COME AFTER THE WAR 

In all their work and plans to maintain and increase 
prosperity their most serious concern must be with referen 
to the invasion of our home market by foreign farm product 
after the conclusion of the war. They have seen how s 
the competition of such foreign products was under the 1% 
eratie tariff before the war began, and how it was not 
but the war which interrupted the foreign flood and ¢ 
them temporarily the coramand of their home market ‘| 
know that the war must end before very long, and that w 
flood of foreign farm products entering our murkets will th 
be resumed. 

gut it is not yet fully realized either by the farmers or the 
general public that because of the economic conditions ch 
the war has brought there are likely to be, if the Democ: 
tariff is allowed to continue, much greater imports of | 
products than before the war and a competition in om 
kets which will be a more serious affair for our f ers 
than they have ever experienced or contemplated. Th 
ring nations of Europe have suffered enormous losses, 
cially and industrially. Manufacturing and commer 
dustries have been swept away throughout great part « 
Europe. There have been unprecedented losses of capital and 
general impoverishment. 

This is the situation there while the war lasts, but as soon as 
peace comes all the energy and resources of these peoples and 
their Governments will be strenuously devoted to buildit up 
| their industry and commerce again. Extraordinary efforts will 
be made to secure a greatly increased production of wealth. To 
do so they will have to utilize to the utmost the original source 
of wealth—agriculture. It is the agricultural industry, a e 
know, that lies at the base of all others, and this industry has 
not been and can not be destroyed by the war. All the il- 
tural land is there as before and just as fertile as befor il 
it will all be put to the fullest possible use with the 1 t 
proved tools, for it will be very largely through the le 
products of agriculture that new capital will be obt 
needed reestablishment of other industries. 

POREIGN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

While the war has been going on there has been pr: 
decline in the volume of agricultural production in t 
at war. In fact, there has been and is a forced agi 
production. Everything possible has been «ck by the G 
ments and the peuple of Europe to increase the yield otf 


products. In Germany, Austria-Hungary, and other co 
every bit of available land has been forced » cultivatie 
every assistance that intense labor, great skill, and ad 
science can afford has been pressed into service to wrest 
greatest possible yield from the soil. 

It is very easy to keep on with such work after it 1 heen 


once started, and the necessities of these peoples will drive them 


to keep on with it. They will then have an extraordinary output 
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of farm products. 
to the 
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and hence will not be buyers of such products 
same extent as before, but, on the contrary, sellers to a 
grenter extent than ever before. Moreover, in all the 
vricultural countries throughout the world where vast 
reas of cheap land abound—those countries from which came 

our American market before the war the great quantities 
of furm products which I have referred to—in all these coun- 
tries there has been an extraordinary increase in agricultural 

stimulated by the great war demands and the war 


reat 


proqcuction 


The same stimulation has produced similar increases in 
this country, and the natural tendency in all places is to keep 
on with such increased yield when it has once been obtained un- 
less and until there is a positive check by falling prices. 


WHAT AMERICAN FARMERS MUST DO, 


Phis is the serious situation which American farmers will face 
when the war is over. What are they to do? It is not really 
for them to rest content with the present war conditions, 
end of the war may come at any moment, and then sur- 
plus farm products from everywhere will be rushing into the 
s of the United States. The Democratic tariff policy, as 
us it lasts, will be inviting such imports by providing free 
and easy entry. American farmers will have no advantage in 
their home market against such extraordinary and forced com- 
petition. They will have to see their own products displaced and 
depreciuted to a greater extent than ever before in their lives. 
fhe result will be a most unfortunate discouragement of produc- 
tion in New York and throughout the United States. 

ur manufacturing industries will be in the same situation as 
soon as the industries of Europe can be started up again. It is 
‘stated that preparations are even now being made for a program 
by certain of the European powers whereby the products of agri- 
culture and manufactures will be poured inte the American 

no matter what the prices may be. The supreme neces- 
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market 


bong 


murket 
sity of these foreign powers is a great extension of their foreign 
commerce; the profits whereof are to repair their economic ex- 
haustion. 

This danger to us Is so serious and so certain to come that the 
Democratic administration at Washington is obliged to officially 
recognize it. The Democratic Secretary of Commerce speaks of 
it in his latest annual report and has mentioned it in several pub- 
] He admits that this “ dumping,” as it is called, 


bit addresses, 


threatens us with disastrous results, and he promises to try to 
do what he can to prevent it through investigations by our con- 

iis abroad. But he is not willing or permitted by the admin- 
istration to favor a correction of our present turiff laws, and it 
is common knowledge that this is the only way of prevention. 


THE REPUBLICAN POLICY NEEDED. 
Nothing but sufficient rates of tariff can prevent such “ dump- 


ing ind protect our farmers and other producers. Long ex- 
perience has proven this. It has also proven that the Democratic 
Party will never gi-e us such tariff rates, bet will tear down 
abd destroy the Republican tariff rates whenever it is given 
power to do seo, The Demvcratic Party can not give up its free- 
trade theory. Even in the present admitted emergency it can 
not lay aside this destructive idea. It is therefore necessary 
for producers—the farmers and all others—to save theinselves 


from the eimergency and to set aside the Democratic Party and 
its unfortunate policy. The farmers of New York will serve 
themselves and their families, their State and its progress, and 
the farmers and ull the people the country over by adding their 
power to the mevement now progressing so favorably in the 
other States for the reestablishment of the Republican protee- 
tive tariff policy, in order that all our productive industry may 


flourish and all our people be comfortable and satisfied. 


Migratory Bird Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. C. DYER, 


MISSOURI, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
1916, 


Mir. DYER. Mr. Spenker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


r the Members of the honorable United States Senate and House of 
exentatives, assembled at Washinyton, U. C. 


Monday, April 24, 


foNORABLB Sigs: Your petitioners respectfully ask that we be given 
( eration fegarding an .ojustice being perpetrated against us by 
the urean of HKiotogical Survey, Department of Agriculture, under 


cerWain regutations provided for in the migatory bird law. 
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We have appealed in vain to that bureau, but are unable to obtain 
redress affording “ equal and exact justice to all, with spevial Privileges 
to none,” which we, therefore, request your honorable body to accord 
to us, throngh the power of Congress. 

When this law was enacted provision was made therein for the very 
relief which we are now compelled to ask you to insist upon in the 
hame of justice. 

Seasons for hunting migratory birds have been so arranged by the 
Biological Survey officials that hunters residing in the Middie Western 
States are authorized to hunt migratory game onty during such seasons 
of the year when the migrants are practically absent. and they prohibit 
us from hunting them during the seasons when they are present tn 
our iovcality. 

The migratory fowl! begin passing over our States, going southward 
from their breeding zone in the North, according to variable climatic 
conditions 

The flight begins about September 1 to October 1 and is spread out 
until the period of our autumn storms, but the dry fall weather affords 
no at aa and they do not tarry with us, but continue on to the 
south. 

In the winter months they are farther south 

They begin their return migration to the North in February, and 
periodically arrive here, and again depart southward upon aiternate 
warm or cold weather changes of a few days’ duration at a time. 

This process continues during February .and March. 

Our idea! period for bunting waterfow! begins February 1 and ends 
March 31, but at this opportune time we are legally prohibited from 
bunting. : 

The season established by the Biological Survey for us to hunt these 
waterfow! 1s during onr dry fall months, but when our wet season 
arrives, and likewise the waterfowl, we are denied the bunting privilege 

In the dry fall season the latge watercourses afford the maip resort 
for the fowl, but the biological officials prohibit bunting on the upper 
Mississippt River (avove Memphis, Tenn.), but at no period do they 
pees hunting upon the Mississippi River by citizens residing farther 
south. 

We have offered positive physical evidence, contained in the dead 
bodies of the ducks, to prove that they are not even approximating the 
breeding or nesting period in February and March, nor do they at any 
other season breed in this section of the Nation. 

Our facts about climatic conditions, topography of the country, and 
natural habits of the birds are not disputed, and yet we receive no 
redress, 

The Bilogoical officials even admit that they have made no scientilic 
collection of evidence such as we have done, nor have they accepted our 
offer to furnish them dead specimens of the fowls killed each week for 
their own investigation and information 

The sole reason given us for not correcting these errors is that should 
our just claims be recognized it would probably cause a protest by 
other sections of the Nation, whose residents, they claim, would object 
to our proper seasons, tnough presumably satisfied with what the bi 
logical Survey had decreed for the alleged ol-jectors. 

"There has poeen created a so-called advisory board for consuita- 
tion about this subject by the Agricultural Department, though we are 
aware of no coagressional authority fer the same. 

However, the members of this board are not representative of the 
various sections of the Nation; in fact, 5 of them out of 12 reside in a 
single Eastern city. 

This law has prevailed since 1913, during which time three United 
States district courts bave heid it to be unconstitutional, and no other 
court has sustained it. Its constitutionality is now before the United 
States Supreme Court for final decision. 

Large sums of money have been appropriated by Congress for the 
enforcement of this taw. but in numerous instanees the Biological Sur- 
vey has positively refused to prosecute violators. 

Phe law bas been flagrantly disregarded, and we offered proof of this 
statement to those intrusted with its enforcement. 

In every instance the issue has been evaded. We have since been 
informed by one of the administrative officers in the Biological Survey 
that pending the decisien of the United States Supreme Court upon its 
constitntionality no further cases would be received by the Department 
of Justice for prosecution. 

Notwithstanding this statement, notices have been recently circulated 
in the daity press by the Department of Agriculture, which announced 
that “the law would be vigorously enforced.” 

Our best citizens bad huped that the law would.be enforced and that 
the unjust season would be corrected. This bas not been done. 

The unruly clement has regaled ttself in hunting liberties which are 


alone denied to the better element through its conscience about law 
observance 
Their conscience, and not the vigilance of the law officials, is the 


only restraint produced by this deplorable state of affairs. 

We are being deprived of our rights without any compensation on 
behalf of wild-life conservation 

If the migratory fowl are the property of all of the people of the 
Nation, the residents of the Middle West are part owners therein, and 
should be accorded their constitutional rights in its use and enjoy- 
ment, without apy excuse or subterfuge being offered. 

Article IV, section 11, of the United States Constitution deciares: 
“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens In the several States.” 

All other means having been denied us, we earnestly petition that 
no further public funds be appropriated for the enforcement of this 
migratory bird law, and that our Senators and Representatives op- 
pose it in every form and manner, even to its repeal. 

Investigations into the transactions of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey will disclose that. in connection with the administration of this 
law, there have been many irregularities. 

One official, who was in immediate charge of framing the aforesaid 
reguiation, bas so conducted bimself that it was deemed necessary to 
dismiss him from his high position. 

Several officers have eitner been removed or are now under investiga- 
tien, and one Federal inspector has been indicted for falsifying his 
expense accounts. 

The latter individual while under annual salary and expenses as 
Federal game inspecter, also during the same period occupied a posi- 
tion as deputy State game warden in Missouri and received, as saiary 
and expenses. large sums of money, during two years, from the Mis- 
souri State game and fish commission. 

The letters on fle in the Biological Survey, and likewise the replies 
thereto, will disciose correspondence cailing attention to this condition 
over a year ago, but only very recently has it been deemed of sufficient 
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importance to verify the true state of affairs which caused the Federal } srowth yt vé 
jndictments. 


‘ - 2 . at inches » 10 feet 
We respectfully submit our plea for such action as your good judg- a te ‘ 






ment and vegard for justice deems adequate to meet the conditions The re certainly can be ext ve \ ti Ive © 
named berein. ; ; ' a boy can not find encugh water in wl 1 tos i Y 
in support of our position, and to show that the residents of Mis- | Whore you are oblized to dig down 18 inches to 10 . 
couri. Ullinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska are not seeking special i ea = 1) a a 
rivileges, nor are they antagonistic to modern methods of wild-life | You strike watel Phink of t; ~ 
D ation, we with pride call attention to the fact that our State | Soo Locks and the St. Marys R . 
game laws are the most perfect and restrictive legislation of any of nually aggregates from sixty-five to eighty } 
the various States. . i ; ; > vet you will jeopardize and i enel 5 int 
The Federal! regulations also produce such conditions in conflict with | 3° you vaEl JS opare me And | At Pa gi if 
our State-laws as to sadly deplete our hunting license revenue neces- | enterprise by tying to it such political monst I 
sary to protect not only our native wild game but also protection of |} jyst called to vour attention. and you expect . » 
f our public fishing waters, as weli as the nongame, song, and insectivo- | ° ie ee litt - Sa ate cat 
rous birds of great value to our agricultural interests. | vo e an expen TUTE of the peoples yuey OU om 
The Federal law affords no substitute for this material damage. | in order that the rivers and harbors of northern M il y 
Most respectfully submitted _ ered b | receive a part of their just deserts. I refuse to be san ! 
THE INTERSTATE SPORTSMEN’S PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, : hos ; - ne eee =e +} ; : 
By Dr. 8S. H. RaGan, President. In such a manner, Our projects will stand \ ' vo 
W. L. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer, merits. I do not ask to lean on you in ord to m 
Headquarters, Kansas City, Mo. | through, and I refuse to let you lean on me l ie ? 
Other signatures and addresses: E. T. Grether, editor Rod | sink hole, subterranean propositions. If this lL is defeated, 
and Gun, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Edn. C. Flachmein, Home the appropriations for the northern Michigan ris Hors 
Country Club, 617 Pine Street; Arthur D. Holthaus, 53850 Water- Will still be allowed, ¢ — if it iS Necessary Co mtr eas al 
man Avenue; Henry W. Rett, Wellington Hotel; Otto Richter, | Dill, which policy was adopted in the last Congress to ave 
. ‘ ‘ + Pw ine ic oy re attempftit ley it } 
504 Market Street; A. O. Straub, 3929 Flora Boulevard; R. F. | Very thing which you are attempting to do in this bill. 
Wells. 1902 Blair Avenue. No man on this floor is more earnest or sincere in h . 
; to see the good enterprises in this bill allowed than 1 I. but 
| I can not, by my vote in favor of this entire measure, be ea 
River and Harbor Bill. | party to the deception its passage must necessarily conve 
- 2 | ‘The people are entitled to the maximum benefit from a ni- 
mum taxation, and the citizens of the district I represent do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS not expect me to barter their intelligence and their lhe r to 
OF secure one or two million dollars for our rivers and harbors by 
voting for the expenditure of upward of $10,000,000 in this bill 
T : AT 7 1 aN TY yy . ‘ : 1) 
HON. FRANK D. SCOTT, | omprojects so tinged with pork-barrel hypocrisy that the rind 
OF MICHIGAN. is apparent to the naked eye. 
se — > aaa ae : ——_——_—_—-— 
In roe House or Represenrarives, ; are : ; 
, Resolution of Chicago Federation of Labor. 
Tucsday, April 11, 1916. 
Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
House, with the existing method of legislating on river and 
harbor appropriations I find myself confronted with a somewhat 


perplexing problem. iw Pp y aT rt Y ’ 
Having lived in a country abounding in real lakes and rivers | H O N 7 | K A N KX B | C i A N A N ? 

I can almost believe an improbable fish story; but in this bill OF ILLINOIS, 

you are endeavoring to pull off a few jokers I am unable to swal- | IN tur Hovusr or Represent 

tow. In the bill now before us you propose to spend approxi- ; : 

nately $40,000,000. Of this amount, between twenty and thirty | Tuesday, April 25, 1916 

inillion are necessary and meritorious and the baiance is not only | Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speake 


unnecessary, but flagrantly abuses the purpose of a rivers and | said, and well and ably suid. against the pe 
harbors bill and completely contaminates the otherwise meri- | of the war traffickers. who . 
torious projects therein contained. At the present time this | f1q; | 


lames of war in thei tte 


‘ountry has an almost depleted Treasury. Our citizens are being upon the people of this « : 

taxed as never before in a time of peace. Our constant growth | me to enter into a further extended dis , 

means enlarged expenditures. Economy should not only be the | ypon which their campaign is groundes | 

watchword, but economy must be the watchword if we are to | have propounded in their attempt to ( . 

avoid a higher taxativn or the issuance of bonds. United States into a mad rivalry th Furey ! 
The people of this country fully realize and appreciate the | naval expansion has been met , 

necessarily increasing maintenance cost to fittingly care for | plicity of this sordid crew which aims to ry , , 

our continuing growth. They do not deprecate enormous ex-| to new and higher levels in Wall Street ! 

penditures on great and needed projects, but they do em-]| Theirs has been a ean piign of manuf i : 

phatically resist this, or any other Congress, linking bad and representation, and deception, but L am happy in t ‘ at 

undesirable projects with good and meritorious ones with the | the great masses of our people are becoming awakened to t real 

hope that the major good in a bill of this kind will carry the ] motives of this ravenous system. and us an ; 

evil items with it. About two-thirds of this bill is valuable and | “awakening” I desire to have inserted in the Recorp a resol 

worthy of our support, but the other one-third is not only un-| tion adopted by the Chicago Federation of Lal g \- 

necessary but in most part it is bad. That undesirable one-third, | tion representing 250,000 workingmen. 

by its appropriation, is depriving the valuable two-thirds of the The resolution is as follows: 

money that should be expended thereon. If we were spending | resolution adopted by the Chi 


our own money, the attitude of this House would change won- 
derfully and our generosity would be greatly diminished. Many Whereas the Chicago Tribune, April 4, 1916, and ot! 1 
of the river and harbor projects of Michigan and elsewhere are | the fo'lowing article: 


being deprived of an adequate appropriation in this bill because | “ P®EPAREDNESS SPECIAL. TRAINS TO Vis eee 
you have diverted that money to the making of a river where Oe ee et cen Si 
there is no river, and to other similar enterprises. cial eke Gaaae Wrest aimee ; — ay “aicdand ge 
As an illustration, you insist that the channel of the Trinity | invading Washington with extra trains for persor L 
River, in Texas, should be deepened for navigation, yet a Rep- | part of the agitation to acquaint Cong a 
resentative from that State testifies on the floor of this House | "°™®: 


‘ z ; ; “The first train will leave Chicago 1 Ay 118 « r the Ba 
that as a boy he was unable to find enough water in that river | Obio with 260 Chicago and down State patriot I 





in which to swim. You are also endeavoring to start a most | them a carefully thought out memorial containing a , 
extensive undertaking on the St. Francis River in opening up Seaanidt’ Lcnaneeaeatives. gg ge yw pg 
its channel, when the testimony before the committee, and before | Hotel in Washington on April 19 Senator Lowis. t n 

this House, is to the effect that in many, many places you can | Deis Senator, will preside, with Samuel M. Hastin ident 

cross the St. Francis River without getting your feet wet and | !!!'20!S Manufacturers’ Association, representing t 

without even knowing that the river is there. There is further os , eee ree aye F; <a 

testimony that where the river was there is now a dense growth ee ee a eee om: ee eee ee ee ey 
of vegetation, “and if you should probe down through this] Verne Noyes, Milton J. Foreman, Charics H. Markham, J. 8. 


















































































































































r Tl i : l } § ilz Milton &. Florsheim, ‘ Il M Hiken. 
I iM | UC. Spry, W. M. Lewis, J. B. Sanborn, 
Li ti a, rad op i Colin 4 i yi W Nelson 
i ze, F. W. Upham, Peter Theurer 
OTHER SRCTIONS REPRESENTED 


Capt. George B. Blow, of La Salle: A. G. Herget, of Pekin ;: George D. 
Tower, ot Mendota: and William Butterworth will represent the other 
tious of the State ip the committee. 
tion to originating the invasion methoc, the Illinois leaders 
ing on the organizations ip othe. States to get up similar 
< aditiogs, 
AGAINST PREPAREDNESS 
That the labor element, the smali business men element, and the 


farmer element ip most of the cities recently visited by President Wil- 
Son in his last trip West are against preparedness was the statement 
of Victor 8S Yarros at the City Ciub yesterday 

Mr. Yarros. as correspondeat of the New York Evening Post investi 


gated the subject of “ preparedness sentiment ” in seven cities after the 
President's visit to them 


Also on April i. 916, the following: 


PALE NOTE FUR DINNER ILLINOLS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
WILL BE HUST OF MEMBEES WF CONGRESS ON APRIL 2 


“ WasHINGTON, D. C.. April 12 (Special). 
Lleaded by Samuel M. Hastings, president of the Illinois Manufac- 
s Association, 200 members of that bedy will visit Washington 
o \pril 26 to give a dinner to the Iltinuis delegation in Congress and 
pr nt a plan for preparedness Announcement of this impressive 
manuer of convincing the delegation that Illinois industria) leaders are 
warthiy in ftaver of effective preparation against war was made to-day 
by John M. Glenn, secretary, whe is in Washington.” 

Whereas the patriots" of the lilinois Manufacturers’ Association 
t in mentioned ate aearly all reaping great ffmancial benefits from 
the present war in Burepe by furnishing ammunition and other war 
rmateriais; also would repeat very large profits if the Senate and House 
of Kepresentatives of the United States should adopt their so-called 
“military preparedness " plan ; 

Whereas the * patriets, ao ili-getten profits enable them to hire 
© specta: (rain and arrange for an elaborate dinner in Washington to 
the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives. represent 
numerically a very small portion of our community, and do pot repre 
sent the sentiment of the “ people back home” ip Chicago; and 

Whereas the daily press bas not given us any record of any of these 
self-admitted patriots ot the Hitineis Manufacturers’ Association 
rushing to the recruiting station and enlisting in the Army or Navy 
of the United States simce Mexican trouble started at Columbus, 
N. Mex Therefore be it 

Resolved by the delegates to the Chicago Federation of Labor, rep 
resenting 250,000 organized workers of the city of Chicago, who are 


in 


not participating ip the profits of war and “ military preparedness, 
but, on the contrary, are suffering from the continued rise in price of 


the necessities of tife, and the decline of the purchasing power of their 
wages and salaries und are therefore unable to hire ~ special prepared 
Ness trains to preceed to Washington and arrange elaborate dinners 
for the Members of Congress, im regular meeting assembled, That we 
condeinn this attempt by these self-styled “ patriots of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association to misicad Congress as to the true senti 
ment of the people back home"; and be it 

Further resotved, That we inform the President of the United States 
and the Members of Congress of the true sentiment of the “ people 
back home «as expressed in the report of the executive board of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor on “ preparedness" adopted unanimously 
February 6, 1916, and which can be found on page 5200 of the Con- 
cresstonalt Record of February 18, 1916, and which we hereby re- 
aflirm; and be it 

Further resolred, That the secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor be instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the Hon. FraNK 
BUCHANAN, requesting him to have same read initio the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recore; also a copy te be sent to the President of the United States. 
to each of the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives 
from Illinois, and to the American Federation of Labor. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHICAGO FEDERATION oF Labor. 

[ also insert an article in the Chicago Day Book of April 18, 
L916, a publication that accepts no advertisements, and is read 
largely by the wageworkers and which speaks the sentiments 
and ambition of the working masses: 


BANQUETING GAME OLD STUFF—-CONGRESSMEN TO FEED WITH MANUPFAC- 
TULRERS. 

The Lilineis delegation in Comgress will be guests of 200 members of 
the [llineis Manutacturers’ Association at a banquet in Washingten 
April 26. The manutacturers ieft Chicago for the Capital Tuesday 
morning. 

Gnuee when the writer of this was working on another paper he was 
put hep to the way this game of banqueting legisiators is played. 

It happened that the big commercial and manufacturing association of 
the State was giving a banquet to the 200 members of the tegislature. 
'The cost was $5 fer each ef the 750 plates—for the eats aione—and 
there was entertainment by a star of the Chicago Grand Opera Co., 
the most neteth movang picture comedy star of the day, and the stars 
from many theaters. No drinks were served, bevause many of the tegis 
laters were dry,’ but Gne booze was passed eut free at a special bar 
in au adjeining room. 

the reperter Knew that the evening's entertainment was costing the 
commercial assoviation a iittie better than $7,000. 

*“ Why waste so much money?” inquired the reporter of the secretary 
of the association. 
he secretary roared with laughter. 

“ Waste Waste nothing!” he shouted. “ We consider this the best 
investment of the year. Why, do you know thai on either side of every 
lawmaker at that banguet there sat a member of our assoviation. We 
have ap ax tu grind We want some special legislation that will be a 
great boon to manufacturers. So we spent $7,500 on a big feed and fine 
entertaipers to get the legislators in a good bumor to listen to us. 

i told you there was an association member on either side of every 
legisiater. Each one of these members was picked for the part. Our 
legisiative experts studied for weess to find out just how each tawmaker 
stood on the ssues in which we are interested. If be was not faverable 
to us, We put our best persuaders beside him at the table. 
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“ PDon’t tell me it was wasting money. We're going to give one ey 

year. 
” Before that legislative session was over it passed four of the six bills 
the association wanted, and would have passed another, a gigantic 
street tranchise -teai, but the peopie got wise and so mad that it dared 
bot put the bill through. 

The Illinois Manutacturers’ Association is going to send trainioads 
of members at great cost to Washington to sit beside [llineis Congress. 
men at the banquet April 26 to interest the Nation's lawmakers im mili- 
tary preparedness measures which big business wants passed. 

The passiag of prepr redness bi.ls will bring more money to the coffers 
of lilinois manufacturers, who will share .n furnishing the extra equip 
ment and arun unition, while it will increase the amount of public guards 
of private property. 

The Manutacturers Association admitted that the purpose of the ban 
quet is “to ™mpress on the Cengressmen the fact that the business 
terests of the Middle West are keenly alive to the necessity of a broa 
general plan of preparedness.”’ 

President Samuel M. Hastings of the association, it is announces, 
present a memorial to the memovers of the delegation containing a 
for preparedness which the manufacturers feel should be indorsed. 

Alter summiag up the plans of the manufacturers, the Chicago Fed 
eration of Labor, at their meeting Sunday, passed resolutions whi 
wound up with: 

« Be it resolved by the 250,000 erganized working people of Chica: 
who are not profitmyg by the European war and whe will not gain by th 
‘military ana naval preparedness plans, but, on the contrary, ar 
fermy from a continual rise in prices of the necessities of life, and wio 
are, therejure, unable to hire special trains and pay for dinners, ‘| hat 
we condemn this attempt by these self-styled * patriots’ of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Assuciation to misiead Congress as to the true sentiment 
of the people back home.” 


rv 





Susan B. Anthony Amendment. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


BENJAMIN C. HILLIARD, 


OF COLORADO, 


HON. 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 24, 1916. 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted m 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp 1 wish to include the fo! 
lowing resolution : 


Resolved, That this mass meeting of citizens assembled in Colorad 
Springs, Colo., in the opera house, April 16, 1916, in response to | 
appeal of women from nensuffrage States, calls upon Congress to p: 
forthwith on to the Siate tegisiatures for ratification the Susan | 
Anthony amendment, and protest against the action of the Judi: 
Committee in unjustly biecking the Susan B. Anthony amendment, anid 
demunds an immediate and tavorable report of this amendment to t 
House. 

Resolved also, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President 
Speaker Clark, the Senate and House leaders of all parties, and to the 
twe Senators and the Representatives from Colorado; and be it further 

Resvived, That the chairman of this meeting be empowered in [vr 
warding copies to request that the resolution be read into the Conck: 
SluNal. RECORD. 





A United Service First-Year School as Provided by House 
Bill 12487. 
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HON. ARTHUR W. OVERMYER., 


Of OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted nie to 
extend my remarks ip the Recuxp, I desire to include an article 
from the Nevember, 1915, issue of the Navy, commenting 
upon an article by Commedure kK. G. Denig, United States Navy, 
retired, which appeared in the New York Sun of October 51, 
relative to a plan for establishing a united service first-year 
school to increase the efficiency of the United States Militury 
and United States Naval Academies, as provided in House bill 
12487, introduced by myself February 29, 1916, and now pend- 
ing in the Conumittee on Military Afiairs. 

The articie follows: 

UNITED SERVICE FIRST YEAR SCHOOL, 


Commodore R. G. Denig, United States Navy, retired, in an article 
published in the New York Sun of October 31, makes a valuable and 
timeiy plea for the establishment of a united service first year 
school. He believes that the best solution of the probiem of obtaining 
mere trained officers for the Army, Navy. and Marine Corps lies in the 
immediate inauguration of such a sehool. He says: 

“The creating of other military or naval schools identical in charac- 
ter to West Puint and Annapolis is not possible, and the attempt not 
advisable, for they never could produce officers with the same prestige. 
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The Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, fn hts address to the 
members of the graduating class at West Point in June said : : ’ 

“You at the Point here are permeated with traditions of the high- 
est Import. The unwritten part of your curricnium ts that wh! puts 
its hest stamp upon you. To be he norable, valorous, truthful, fair, and 
just fn your dealings, and ready to sacrifice all for your country, are 
the traditions which were handed on to you and will be handed on by 


os 


von to ti who follow 


These same Inspiring words apply equally to the Naval Academy. 


Chis preparatory school, with a training course of one year, must be 
a part of the Military and the Naval Academies, and therefore a strictly 
military institution commanded by an officer of the Army whose staff 
and corps of instructors must be composed of Army, Navy, and Marine 


Corps < ficers. * ‘ os " : 

The purpose set forth ts to give, at the First Year School, he cadets 
first year of imstrnction, leaving the last three years of their milftary 
and naval edtcation to the parent schools. 

He clearly shows that because of the absolute demand for more offi- 
eers fully trained, that the combined graduates of the two academies 
should uot be less than 760, or 380 from each. The present number, 
jess than 200, ts “ barely sufficient fer our present Army and Navy, and 
shamefully inadequate when we consider our needs for even moderate 
preparedness, to say nothing of our actual necessity for officers in time 
war. 

A board of Army officers has been appointed to make plans for the 
enlargement of West Point to a capacity of 1,200 cadets, like provisions 
are under way at Annapolis. 

his ts a move in the right direction and clearly in the 
preparatory school proposed by Commodore Denig. 

The last annual report of the Superintendent of the Military Academy 
shows that, ander the present system, a corps of cadets of 1.200 would 
only produce a graduating class of 125. To exceed this number we are 
convinced that the present high standard of fitness would be lowered, 

By the introduction of the first-year school the corps of cadets at each 
acadé would be 1.200, but composed of the three upper classes. and 
the graduating classes of each academy would be 380 trained officers 
ready for Instant duty tn all the military branches of the Government, 
Commodore Denig advocates that these graduates be at once commis 
sioned in the line of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Navy Constr 
Corps, Navy Pay Corps, and the United States Coast Guards, without fn 


ol 


line 


with 
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iction | 


any case lessening the number of enlisted men commissioned from the 


rapks. 

He advocates that those graduates for whom no vacancies exist 
should be returned to civil life, but receive commissions as officers in 
reserves of the Army and the Navy, with certain conditions not here 
get forth, 

The lowest ebb of interest in military and naval preparedness was in 
the eighties Admiral Mahan speaks of bow the Nation sank into a 
period of “general apathy concerning its military and naval necessi 
ties.”’ 

A repetition of this he adds “ will be a matter not merely of lasting 
regret but of permanent barm.” (* Lessons of the War with Spain.") 


During that lamentable period excess graduates from the Nuval 
Academy were returned to civil life without commissions, 
This practice was not done with any idea of future benefit to the 


country, but purely through mistaken economy. Mark the unforeseen 
result, Vo the lasting honor of the Naval Academy, the patriotism of 
these graduates was shown by the fact that almost to a man they Im 
mediately, upon the outbreak of the War with Spain, volunteered for the 
Navy and rendered invaluable service throughout the war. 

Shall we not take heed of this lesson of loyalty and use it for pre 
paredness ? 

We would suggest that the value of their training would be greatly 
enhanced if this commission be given after one year of active service 
with the flag, afloat or ashore. 

rhe article proposes thnt the number of appo‘e@tments each year be 
550 for West Point and 544 for Annapolis, examinations in March, and 
would distribute them as follows: 


Military Naval 
cadets cadets. 
President of the Waited States... 0. scceweveccccccceccceccue | 10 | 10 
ee ie aii unk cWwcak cenceceestecerseved | 2} 2 
Each Senator, one to each service. ...... 22... cece ccc ccccccce j 96 | 96 
Each Congressman, one to-each service. ..............cceeeeee 435 | 435 
District of Columbia. .... Ska Die Walrweewsecoece Weuwounwomtan sand i | 1 
Rs Sa Gs sEdu is aneuwenswscciviccecaetcucucde T papcenee 
ON cick dean eels s ceUCIUUVE Rw KdE TES Yi eri rede eeSenccoece | 2 
eo ae iv einnCwnee | 2 
BO is devesnc ibhamdas Sill leciudatnerwaudisetadebonewe 550 544 


Total cadets to enter preparatory school each June, 1,094. 

Commenting on this proposition, Commodore Denig says: 

“Assuming then that 1,100 cadets will each June enter the prepara- 
tory school, we may safely predict that S00 will qualify for the two 
academies, and that these will be equally divided between military and 


haval cadets. Thus each June 400, a fally prepared battalion, will 
proceed under orders to West Point and Anuapolis and report for 


duty as third classmen, with a 95 per cent chance of graduating. 

“The two academies will have constantly within their walls a full 
regiment of cadets, a well-balanced and highly satisfactory condition 
lor organization, studies, and drills, and one that will go far toward 
meeting the quota of trained officers that the services demand.” 

The suggestion is supported by sound arguments and aims. 

First. To preserve the prestige of our two great academies. 

Second. To increase the number of graduates from them without 
lowering one jot their present bigh standard of efficiency, a standard 
that would be endangered if the academies be evertoaded. 

Third. To angment the education of the Army officer by the valuable 
addition of naval training. 

Fourth. To fill the demand for an imcreased number of graduate 
officers by retaining the present democratic and equally distributed 
munuer of appointments to cadetsbips 
so To make the number of cadets under instruction the same at 
a mes. 

The West Pointer, because of the variety of accomplishment required 
in modern warfare and our possessions beyond the seas, is positively 
in need of a better knowledge of navigation and seamanship, especially 
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Agricniture Appropriation Bill. 
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| 
| ‘ Y y TT 7 
HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 
OF UTAH 
in rHe House or Represent 
} Sat i IT 
| 
Mr. MAYS. Mr. Sneal l I 
| offered by the gentleman om § ( vi 
| increasing the amount available fo 
| ests and public domain in destroyit wo 
|} animals injurieus to agriculture and a 
|} $125,000 to $250,000. This increuse be 
} : rf ’ 
| the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mapp nsiste 
ia point of order against } proviso i ; 
| $125,000 with which to combat the spread « 
} wild animals. 
| Objections so far made to this provis ! 
| upon the theory that the farmer and 
| various States infected, should erad ‘ 
jmals., It should be remembered, h a 
} ment owns and supervises vast quantities of the territ 
these Western Stites Forest reserve ) 
gether comprise more than half the area of s 
so severely afflicted. The Government 
| viding a breeding ground and harbor and 
} mals which sally forth and destroy the \ 
It is clearly the duty of the National Ge 
share in this great campaign of exterinir 
| citizens interested are now and long have been cvv 
the work. 
In Utah a bounty of from $2.50 to $15 eact 
| such animals. Many thousand have been « 
coyote, which we regard as the most pe ‘ 
most wary animal. He is said to be a cross betwe t 
wolf and the fox, and has the viciousness 
with the cunning of the othe He is | ‘ 
disposition to kill, to destroy, even far beyo ‘ 
I have personally counted as high as 20 it m 
whose throats had been cut by a single coyot No t } 
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been made to devour the flesh of these lambs. The killing was 
accomplished in response to a cruel, wanton, natural desire to 
dest: Why should the farmer and the stock raiser be required 
to feed the coyotes owned by the General Government and oc- 
cupying these forest reserves and public domain? 

It is interesting to observe the cunningness of the coyote. If 
one of these should, when alone, discover a mother sow with a 
litter of young pigs, he will be too cowardly to attempt to take 
the pigs from the mother alone. but will secure the assistance of 
a companion in crime, One will then approach the mother, who 
gives angry chase. He encourages the pursuit until his compan- 
ion 
is destroyed. 

One mountain lion will, during a single year, destroy in value 
mnany times the bounty offered for his destruction. I have secn 
in the mountain lair of a family of these beasts evidence that 
a score of deer had been slain and devoured during the preceding 
year. Old hunters of the Rocky Mountain region will tell you 
that these lions destroy many times the number of decr slain by 
nll the hunters. 

The farmer who leases these public lands for his stock has 
the right to know that the stock will not be destroyed by the ani- 
insiis harbored and protected by the Government. 

The losses to live stock, in many instances, 
profit, in some cases utterly ruin the stockman. 

The gentlemen who so vigorously oppose such appropriation, 
who for the most part reside in the great eastern cities, should 
realize that this unnatural waste of our meat supply must be 
borne by the consumer ultimately. The producer may be the 
direct and immediate sufferer but the dwellers in 
cities will bear their share of the losses these predatory ani- 
mals inflict upon our meat supply. From this there is no 
escape. The total annual loss is astounding, sufficient to feed 
millions of people. One coyote, in average condition and with 
his usual attention to business, may annually destroy a hundred 
head of sheep. Some flocks will be reduced by one-tenth their 
number in a single season and a detached flock will often be 
eltirely destroyed. 

it is strangely shortsighted and narrow for gentlemen to 
display themselves as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Warsi] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEn] have 
done in this debate. They and their constituents must look to 
the great meat-producing ranges of the West for their daily 
supply of this food. It is rapidly decreasing while the popula- 
tion increasing. This must have a disastrous effect upon 
the cost of living, already most beyond the poor man’s attain- 
ments, 


ov. 


absorb all the 


is 


The gentlemen, and others of the great eastern cities, show 
an amazing solicitude for the Treasury when a small sum is 
proposed to aid the overworked, overburdened, and underpaid 
producer of life’s necessities. They forgot the depleted condi- 
tion of the Treasury and the sad condition of the taxpayers, 
over whom they periodically shed crocodile tears of grief as- 
sumed for political effect, when the $40,000,000 were appro- 
priated a few days ago by the rivers and harbors bill. That 
money is to be expended largely in and around their cities, 
The Boston man gets his share. The Chicago man gets his. 
The New York man gets his portion. And the Philadelphia man 
gets a few millions for the Delaware River. Altogether they 
extract from the Treasury the handsome total of $40,000,000 
to follow the $800,000,000 already appropriated upon these same 
projects. They believe that an essential and profitable expendi- 
ture, and the larger portion of the money may be wisely ex- 
pended. The States of Utah, Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Wyoming will receive not a penny of that magnificient total 
but we supported the appropriation. We ask that a spirit of 
fairness be exhibited now toward this sparsely settled portion 
of our country. 

This bill carries an appropriation of over $60,000 for “ in- 
vestigaling” insects affecting deciduous fruits; over $114,000 
for “ investigating” insects affecting cereals and forage; over 
$60,000 for “investigating”’ insects affecting cotton, tobacco, 
and other plants ; over $50,000 for “ investigating ” insects affect- 
ing over $40,000 for “investigating” insects affecting 
truck gardens; $20,000 for “investigating” bee culture; over 
$17,000 for “ investigating ” insects affecting citrus fruits; over 
$33,000 for “ investigating’ the Mediterranean and other flies; 
over 857,000 for “ investigating” miscellaneous insects affect- 
ing man and beast. This bill appropriates $305,000 to “ investi- 

and prevent the spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moths. 


forests; 


cate 
This is largely for the benefit of our fellow countrymen who 
dwell in the gentleman's State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, by this bill we appropriate nearly $900,000 for “ in- 
vestigating ” these insects, flies, and moths, and so forth, and every 


dollar is wisely appropriated. We want the $250,000 provided 


steals a pig, this process being repeated until the entire litter | 
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in this amendment not to “ investigate” the various predator, 
animals which prey upon the live stock of the West and driv: 
the producer into insolvency. They are thoroughly investigate: 
already. Their pernicious character is known to every strug 
gling settler who must contend against beak and Claw and fan: 
throughout all that vast region. It is not investigation that 
we contemplate, but extermination, relentless and determin: 

extermination. 

The spread of rabies among coyotes, beginning in Oregon ayy 
extending rapidly into California, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah, j 
becoming an alarming menace to the settler and inhabitants, an 
should elicit immediate aid from the National Government. On, 
coyote may infect scores of domestic animals. You have hear 
related the record of the treatment of many individuals who hi: 
been bitten by these animals. It is clearly a national duty 1 | 
suppress this most fearful of maladies and exterminate thes 
animals which find harbor and refuge in the Nation’s forest 
reserves and public domain. 

The gentlemen from the great cities and those dwelling alou 
the Atlantic seacoast, and whose constituents are largely ¢1 
iged in manufacturing, are always on the alert and ready t. 
secure Federal aid for their enterprises. In this they are to ly 
commended and their constituents to be congratulated. Thei 
interests have been carefully guarded and conserved. 

It is high time, Mr. Speaker, that the attention of the Cv 
gress be turned for a brief time toward those who produce 1! 
necessities of life for the whole Nation. The American yeom: 
is the hardest worked and the poorest paid of all our citiz 
He is the victim of predatory man and beasts of prey, 
The Sixty-third Congress has been deservedly credited wi 


owe 
at 


ing. It emancipated the business interests of the country fro 
a crude, unscientific financial system which had periodica! 
plunged the Nation into panics destructive and damaging to a 
classes and instituted a system under which such panics ¢: 

That Congress enacted wholesome antitrust laws design 
to liberate the business of our country from monopoly. It p 
upon the statute books an income tax which places the burd: 
of taxation upon the backs of those most able to bear the: 
That Congress dealt wisely and effectually with the tariff que: 
tion, with banking questions, with questions of interstate trad 
and brought forth many measures for the relief of busine~ 
banking, and commerce. 

It is time now, we submit, to pay some attention to the re: 
producer of the wealth of the Nation. His interests have be 
too long neglected. He has been compelled unjustly, becau: 
of our archaie system of banking laws, to pay exhorbitant inte 
est rates on capital required, rates which no business on eart 
could continue long to pay and survive. He has been robb: 
systematically by middleman, commission man, and monopol) 
He is entitled to a system of rural credits from this Congres- 
He is entitled to relief from such monopoly as the investigati: 
of a committee of this Congress is now disclosing among tli 
packing houses of the country. 

All other countries of any standing guard with watchful ca. 
the rights and interests of the producers of life’s necessitle- 
They seem to appreciate the paramount importance of the fou 
supply to the whole Nation, and in this regard we would 
wisely to consider such wholesome examples. 

I trust that the amendment carries and becomes a law. 





The Ameriean Farmer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago it was my priyi 
lege, in discussing this great measure concerned with the farmer 
and farm interests, to call attention to what I regard as one o! 
the most vital factors in the problem with which we are iat 
tempting to deal. In my former remarks I dwelt at some lengt! 
on the fact that in a relative sense agriculture has declined in 
this country. It has not kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, with manufactures, with transportation, with mining. I 
has indeed grown and is still growing, but not in proportion to 
the growth of the other elements in our national life. 

Yet it seems to me that agriculture above all other interests 
should thrive in the United States. There is perhaps no other 























































portion of the habitable globe of equal extent so well adapt d to 


agriculture. Climate, soil, everything combines to favor this 


primary industry. There is scarcely a square mile of our huge 
territory that, tickled with the hoe, will not laugh with ¢ 
harvest. And there is a diversity of soil and climate almost 
if not quite unequaled anywhere else under the sun. In a 
hundred ways we are favored above others by nature. The 
imagination staggers in the presence of the magnificent possi- | 


bilities of wealth and prosperity which our fields offer to the 
Yet men like James J. Hill have been telling us for 


cultivator. 


vears that we are not far from the day when it will become 
necessary for the United States to look outside their own borders 
for food. They have been warning us against the time when 


our fields will no longer feed the rauvening mouths of our cities 
and towns, 

What does all this mean? Does it mean that our apparently 
boundless resources are, after all, approaching exhaustion? 
Does it mean that population is already pressing upon subsist- 
ence in any true sense? Does it mean that our soil is wearing 
out: that our farmers are losing their skill; that actual scarcity 
of lund is even thus early confronting this Nation of a hundred 
millions? I think net. But I think that a factitious scarcity is 
already being felt. 
vious remarks on this same subject, the trouble lies chiefly, as 
I believe, in an artificial scarcity resulting from the forestalling 
of agricultural opportunities through speculation in farm-land 
values: it comes inevitably as a consequence of a system which 
encourages monopoly control of the svil at the expense of the 
mass of farm workers who must live upon the svil and bring 
forth the fruits thereof. 

In my previous remarks I took the liberty of quoting at length 
from the late Henry F. Ring’s Problem of the Unemployed; 
and in connection herewith it is my desire to qucte at equal 
length from anether and a greater authority on the land ques- 
tien. No man who as written on the subject of political 
economy has done so with as clear a vision as Henry George; 
and in none of his writings has he more vividly set forth his 
doctrine as it relates tu the working farmer than Chapter XX 
of his Social Problems on The American Farmer, I want to 
include in my remarks that illuminating chapter, and I desire 
in doing so to impress upon the Members of this House and 
upon all who may read it the important bearing it has on the 
great problem with which we are dealing, or undertaking to 
deal, in the bill now under consideration, for it must be clear 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] and to his 
coluborers on the Committee on Agriculture that if the typical 
American farmer must disappear, as he is already disappearing, 
propositions more fundamental than any contained in this 
meusure must ultimately be forthcoming; we must go deeper 
than we are now going if we are to check the obvious tendency 
and save him from utter extinction. 

I think that in the chapter to which I have referred the more 
fundamental proposition is set forth logically and with power. 
It supplements what has previously been brought to the atten- 
tion of the House by me on the same general subject, and I 
would most earnestly urge upon the members of the great Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and upon the Members of this House an 
open-minded study of the question as a whovle as I have sought 
to present it with the aid of two master minds from which I 
have borrowed and to the memory of which I pay my grateful 
tribute. Chapter XX from Social Problems on The American 
Furmer follows: 

Socian PROBLEMS, 
[By Henry George.] 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Chapter XX. 

It is frequently asserted that no proposition for the recogni- 
tion of common rights to land can become a practical question 
in the United States because of the oppusition of the farmers 
whe own their own farms, and who constitute the body of our 
population, wielding, when they choose to exert it, a dominating 
political power. 

That new ideas make their way more slowly among an agri- 
cultural pepulation than among the population of cities and 
towns is true, though, I think, in less degree true of the United 
States than of any other country. But beyond this, that those 
who look upon the small farmers of the United States as form- 
iig an impregnable bulwark to private property in land very 
Much misculculate, 

Even adinitting, which I do not, that farmers could be relied 
Upon to oppose measures fraught with great general benefits if 
Seemingly opposed to their smaller personal interests, it is not 
true that such measures as I have suggested are opposed to the 
interests of the great body of farmers. On the contrary, these 
measures would be as clearly to their advantage as to the ad- 


As I endeavored to make clear in the pre- | 
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even more rapidly decreasing proportion of the auggreg 
but the change would be so manifestly to the advantig 
smaller farmers, who constitute the great body, that when 
come te understand it they will favo di uf 
The farmer who cultivates his own small rm witl 
hands is a landowner, it is true, but he is in great 
laborer, and in his ownership of stock, improvement 
and so forth, a capitalist. It is from his labor, aide 
capital, rather than from any advantage presented by tl 
of his land, that he derives nis living His main int 
that of a producer, not that of a landowner 
He STORY OF COZY M Hy 

There lived in Dublin some year so a gentlema 
Murphy—* Cozy” Murphy, they called him for short 
cause he was a very comfortable sort of a Murph 
Murphy owned land in Tipperary, but, as he had a 
Tipperary to collect his rents and evict his tenants 
did not pay, he himself lived in Dublin, as being the 
fortable place. And he concluded at length that the 
forable place in Dublin—in fact, the most comfort 
in the whole world—was in bed So he nt to |} 
stayed there for nearly eight years; not he he 
ill, but because he liked it. He ate his dinn ! 
wine and smoked his cigars and read am ) ! 
received visitors and verified his agent ) 
checks—all in bed. After eight years’ ly ‘ 
tired of it, got up, dressed himse and for , ul 
around like other people, and then died But 
just as well off as if he had never gone to | in 
were better off, for while his income rt Lit ¢ 
by his going to bed, his expenses were 

This was a typical lundowner—a lune 
Now, let the working farmer consice 
himself and family if he and his boys t 
stuy there, and he will reali ) h in 
luborer exceed his interests as a landowner 

HOW INDIRECT TAXES UURT i 

It requires no grasp of abstractions for the Ol 
to see that to abolish all taxati ive up ‘ 
land, would be really to his interest, no 1 
affect larger landholde L, { i al 
how the weight of indirect t 
having power to shift it off upo ‘ 
the price of what he has to sell; how it com] 
to the support of government in far gre 1M i 
he possesses than it does those who ‘ ho r 
will see by the substitution of direct fo uN 
would be largely the gainer. Let him consictk urthe 
will see that he would be still more largely the ¢ 
taxation were confined to the value of the | 
working farmer is improved land d liv th 
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improvements and of the stock used in cultivating it bears a very | The loss would be nominal; the gain would be real. It is 


high proportion to the value of the bare land. Now, as all 
valuable land is not improved as is that of the working farmer, 
as there is much more of valuable land than of improved land, 
to substitute for the taxation now levied upon the improve- 
meuts and stock, a tax upon the naked value of the land, irre- 
spective of improvements, would be manifestly to the advantage 
of the owners of improved land, and especially of small owners, 
the value of whose improvements bears a much greater ratio to 
the value of their land than is the case with larger owners; 
and who, as one of the effects of treating improvements as a 
proper subject of taxation, are taxed more heavily, even upon 
the value of their land, than are larger owners, 
WHAT THB WORKING FARMER MAY SEE BY LOOKING ABOLT ILIM 

‘rhe working farmer has only to look about him to realize 
this: Near by his farm of 80 or 160 acres he will find tracts 
of 500 or 1,000, or, in some places, tens of thousands of acres, of 
equally valuable land, on which the improvements, stock, tools, 
nnd household effects are much less in proportion than on his 
owh small furm, or which may be totally unimproved or unused. 
In the villages he will find acre, half-acre, and quarter-acre 
lots, unimproved or slightly improved, which are more valuable 
than his whole farm. If he looks further, he will see tracts of 
mineral land, or land with other superior natural advantages, 
having immense value, yet on which the taxable improvements 
“mount to little or nothing; while, when he looks to the great 
cities, he will find vacant lots 25 by 100 feet worth more than 
a whole section of agricultural land such as his; and as he 
goes toward their centers he will find most magnificent build- 
ings less valuable than the ground on which they stand, and 
block after block where the land would sell for more per front 
foot than his whole farm. Mantifestly to put all taxes on the 
value of land would be to lessen relatively and absolutely the 
tuxes the working farmer has to pay. 

So far from the effect of placing all taxes upon the value of 
land being to the advantage of the towns at the expense of the 
agricultural districts, the very reverse of this is obviously true, 
The great increase of land values is in the cities, and with the 
present tendencies of growth this must continue to be the case. 
To place all taxes on the value of the land would be to reduce 
the tuxation of agricultural districts relatively to the taxation 
of towns and cities. And this would be only just, for it is not 
alone the presence of their own populations which gives value 
to the land of towns and cities, but the presence of the more 
cattered agricultural population, for whom they constitute in- 
dustrial, commercial, and financial centers. 

WILAT APPEARS AT FIRST BLUSIL 
While at first blush it may seem to the farmer to abolish 
all taxes upon other things than the value of the land would 
be to exempt the richer inhabitants of cities from taxation, and 
unduly to tax him, discussion and reflection will certainly show 
him that the reverse is the case. Personal property is not, 
never has been, and can never be fairly taxed. The rich man 
ulways escapes more easily than the man who has but little, 
the city more casily than the country. Taxes which add to 
prices bear upon the inhabitants of sparsely settled districts 
with as much weight, and in many cases with much more 
weight, than upon the inhabitants of great cities. Taxes upon 
improvements manifestly fall more heavily upon the working 
farmer, a great part of the value of whose farm consists of the 
value of improvements, than upon the owners of valuable un- 
improved land, or upon those whose land, as that of cities, 


bears a higher relation in value to the improvements. 


ainer by the change. Where he would have to pay more taxes 

on the value of his land he would be released from the taxes 
now levied on his stock and improvements, and from all the 
indirect taxes now weighing so heavily upon him. And as the 
effect of taxing unimproved land as heavily as though it were 
improved would be to compel mere holders to sell, and to de- 
stroy mere speculative values, the farmer in sparsely settled 
districts would have little or no taxes to pay. It would not 
be until equally good land all about him was in use and he had 
all of the advantages of a well-settled neighborhood that his 
taxes would be mere than nominal. 


LOSS NOMINAL, GAIN REAL, 


‘9 the farmer who owns his own farm would lose would 
selling value of his land, but its usefulness to him would 
be as great as before——greater than before, in fact, as he would 
get larger returus from his labor upon it; and as the selling 
value of other land would be similarly affected, this loss would 
not make it harder for him to get another farm if he wished 
to move, while it would be easier for him to settle his children 


st more lind if he could advantageously cultivate more. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


better for the small farmer, and especially for the small farmer 
with a growing family, that labor should be high than that land 
should be high. *aradoxical as it may appear, small land- 
owners do not profit by the rise in the value of land. On the 


| contrary, they are extinguished. But before speaking of this 


| let me show how much misapprehension there is in the assump 


ee Ce 


tion that the small independent farmers constitute, and wil! 
continue to constitute, the majority of the American people. 
Agriculture is the primitive occupation; the farmer is tly 
American pioneer; and even in those cases, comparatively unim 
portant, where settlement is begun in the search for the 
precious metals, it does not become permanent until agricultur 
in some of its branches takes root. But as population increases 
and industrial development goes on, the relative importance oj 
agriculture diminishes. That the nonagricultural populatio: 
of the United States is steadily and rapidly gaining on the 
agricultural population is, of course, obvious. According to the 
census report the urban population of the United States was, i: 
1790, but 3.8 per cent of the whole population, while in 1880 ii 
had risen 22.5 per cent. Agriculture is yet the largest occupa 
tion, but in the aggregate other occupations must exceed it. Ac- 
cording to the census, which, unsatisfactory as it is, is yet tli 
only authority we have, the number of persons engaged i 
agriculture in 1880 was 7,679,493, out of 17,392,099 returned «a: 
engaged in gainful occupations of all kinds. Or if we tak: 
the number of adult males as a better comparison of politica! 
power we may find, with a little figuring, that the returns show 
6,491,116 males of 16 years and over engaged in agriculture 
against 7,422,639 engaged in other occupations. According t 
these figures the agricultural vote is already in a clear minority 
in the United States, while the preponderance of the nonagr! 
cultural vote, already great, is steadily and rapidly increasing 
FARM OWNERSHIP STEADILY DECLINING, 


But while the agricultural population of the United State- 
is thus already in a minority the men who own their own farm: 
are already in a minority in the agricultural population. <Ac- 
cording to the census the number of farms and plantations 
in the United States in 1880 was 4,008,907. The number oi 
tenant farmers paying money rents or share rents is given by) 
one of the census bulletins at 1,024,601. This would leave bui 
2,984,306 nominal owners of farms out of the 7,679,493 persons 
employed in agriculture. The real owners of their farms mus‘ 
be greatly less even than this, The most common form of agri 
cultural tendency in the United States is not that of money o1 
share rent, but of mortgage. What proportion of American 
farms occupied by their nominal owners are under mortgage we 
can only guess. But there can be little doubt that the numbei 
of mortgaged farms must largely exceed the number of rented 
farms, and it may not be too high an estimate to put the number 
of mortgaged farms at one-half the unrented ones. Howevei 
this may be it is certain that the farmers who really own thei 
farms are but a minority of farmers and a small minority 0! 
those engaged in agriculture. 

Further than this all the tendencies of the times are to thi 
extinction of the typical American farmer—the man who culti 
vates his own acres with his own hands. This movement has 
only recently begun, but it is going on and must go on under 
present conditions with increasing rapidity. The remarkabk 
increase in the large farms and the diminution in the smal! 
ones, shown by the analysis of the census figures, is but 
evidence of the fact—too notorious to need the proof of figures— 


| that the tendency to concentration, which in so many branches 
The truth is that the working farmer would be an immense | 


of other industry has substituted the factory for self-employing 
workmen, has reached agriculture. One invention after anothe: 
has already given the large farmer a crushing advantage over 
the small farmer, and invention is still going on. And it is not 
merely in the making of his crops, but in their transportation 
and in their marketing, and in the purchase of his supplies, 
that the large producer in agriculture gains an advantage ove 
the small one. To talk, as some do, about the bonanza farm: 
breaking up in a little while into homesteads is as foolish as 
to talk of the great shoe factory giving away again to journey 
men shoemakers with their lapstones and awls. The bonanza 
farm and the great wire-fenced stock ranch have come to stay 
while present conditions last. If they show themselves first 
on new land it is because there is on new land the greatest 
freedom of development, but the tendency exists wherever mod 
ern industrial influences are felt, and it is showing itself in 
the British Isles as well as in our older States. 
WIPING OUT THE TYPICAL AMERICAN FARMER. 

This tendency means the extirpation of the typical American 
farmer, who with his own hands and the aid of his boys cul 
tivates his own small farm. When a Brooklyn lawyer or Bos- 
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ton banker can take a run in a palace car ouf to the new North- we find such peopl 


ving s Ins 
west; buy some sections of land; contract for having it broken block after block is t st sole. we rally ler morts 
up, -eeded, reaped, and thrashed; leave on it a superintendent, | to families who thus enck x to secure a home of their ow 
and make a profit on his first year’s crop of from $6,000 to $10,- | But I think it is the general experience, that as years pass b 
000 2 section, what chance has the emigrant farmer of the old and land acquires a greater value 

type who comes toiling along in a wagon which contains his | from the nominal ownership of dwe 

wife and children, and the few traps that with his team con- landlords, and are occupied by tenant 


stitute his entire capital? When English and American capital- | So, in the agricultural districts, it is 
ists can run miles of barbed-wire fence, and stock the inclosure | little, if anything, in value that we find h¢ 
with large herds of cattle which can be tended, carried to | been long in the possession of the s: f:; 
market, and sold at the minimum of expense and maximum of | farmers. A general officer of one of th tru 
profit, what chance has the man who would start stock raising | lines told me that his attention had bee 


with 2 few cows? importance of the land question by the great westward emi 
TWO DEVELOPING TYPES. | tion of farmers, which, as the result of extensive yuiries, li 
From the typical American farmer of the new era now be- | found due to. the rise of hi nd values. As Iand 1 3 j 
“inning to pass away, two types are differentiating—the capital- | the working farmer finds it mor and more d tlic t for his b 
ist farmer and the farm laborer. The former does not work to get farms of the ir OW i, While the pric wv Whicl ie ¢ 
with his own hands. but with the hands of other men. He | will give him a considerably larger tract of land where land 
passes but a portion of his time, sometimes hardly any of it, | cheaper; or he is tempted or forced to mortgage nd the mo 
upon the land he cultivates. His home is in a large town or | sa&se eats and eats until it eats him out, or until he conelud 
crest city, and he is, perhaps, a banker, and speculator as well | that the wisest thing he can do is to realize the difference 


as nu farmer. The latter is a proletarian, a nomad—part of the | tween the Mortgage and the selling value of his farm at 
vear a laborer and part of the year a tramp, migrating from | emigrate West. And in many cases he commences again under 


farm to farm and from place to place, without family or home the load of a mortgage, for as settlement is w going, vers 
or anv other influences and responsibilities that develop manly much of the land sold to settlers by railroad companies an 
character. If our treatment of land continues as now, some of | Speculators is sold upon mortgage. And what is the usual r 
our small independent farmers will tend toward one of the ex- | Sult may be inferred from such announcements as those pl 
tremes, and many more will tend toward the other. But be- carded in the unien depot at Council Bluffs, offering thou 
sides the tendeney to production on a large scale, which is | 0! improved farms for sale on liberal terms to payment. © 


operating to extirpate the small independent farmer, there is, | Wan buys upon mortgage, fails in his payments, or gets d 
in the rise of land values, another powerful tendency operating | Susted and moves on, and the farm he has improved is 


in the same direction. another man upon mortgage. Generally speaking, the ultin 

At the looting of the Summer Palace at Pekin by the allied | result is that the mortgagee, not the 1 gagor, becomes 1] 
forces in 1860, some valuable jewels were obtained by private | full owner. Cultivation under mortgage is, ii ith, the tr 
soldiers. How long did they remain in such possession? If a | tlonal form between cultivation by the small 1 « 
Duke of Brunswick were to distribute his hoard of diamonds | Vittion by the large owner or by tenan 
among the poor, how long would the poor continue to hold them? WILERE LAND IS DEAR LABO 
The peasants of Ireland and the costermongers of London have The fact is that the typical Amer ; 
their donkeys, which are worth only a few shillings. But if by | of a small farm of which he is the owner, is the product of eo! 
any combination of circumstances the donkey became as valu- | ditions under which inbor is dear and land is cheap. As these 


able as s blooded horse, no peasant or costermonger would be | conditions change, labor becoming cheap and i 

found driving a donkey. Where chickens are cheap, the com- | he must pass away as he has passed away in England 

mon people eat them; where they are dear they are to be found It has already become impossible in our 

only on the tables of the rich. So it is with land. As it be- | man starting with nothing to become by abor 

comes valuable it must gravitate from the hands of those who | a farm. As the public domain disappears this will bee 

work for a living into the possession of the rich. possible all over the United States. And as in the accide 
What has caused the extreme concentration of landowner- | and mutations of life the small ow 


is « , Stile ‘ it 
ship in England is not so much the conversion of the feudal | holdings or find it impossible to compete with the grand cu 
tenures into fee simple, the spoliation of the religious houses | of capitalistic farming, they will not be able to recover and 1 
and the inelosure of the commons, as this effect of the rise in | swell the mass of tenants and laborers, Th the conce 
the value of land. The small estates, of which there were many | tion of land ownership is proceed and t proces 
in England two centuries and even a century ago, have become | private property and land be continued. So rol 
parts of large estates mainly by purchase. They gravitated to | to the interests of the working farmer to defend private proj 
the possession of the rich, just as diamonds, or valuable paint- | erty in land, its continued recognition me s that his childre 
ings, or fine horses, gravitate to the possession of the rich. | if not himself, shall lose all right whatever in their nati) oil 


So long as the masses are fools enough to permit private prop- | shall sink from the condition of freemen to that of 
erty in land, it is rightly esteemed the most secure possession. 
It can not be burned, or destroyed by any accident; it can not i : 
be carried off; it tends constantly to increase in value with the The Proposed Washington Stadium, 
growth of population and improvement in the arts. Its pos- | — 
session being a visible sign of secure wealth, and putting its EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
owner, aS competition becomes sharp, in the position of a lord 
or god to the human creatures who have no legal rights to this | 3 ; ’ ee ; 
planet, carries with it social consideration and deference. Vor i] ()\ 3 |: R Kh D Ie I | (" Ix U. tT Chs., 

- 





these reasons land commands a higher price in proportion to the 
income it yields than anything else, and the man to whom im- 
mediate income is of more importance than a secure investment, 
finds it cheaper te rent land than to buy it. 

WHEN IT BECOMES MORE PROFITABLE TO SELL THAN TO IIOLD, 


OF NEW YORK 


Ix tue House or Rerrese> 


Juesdan, pri 25, 1916 


a a . Mr CKS. Mr. Speaker, lesire to eall ttenti 

‘hus, as land grew in value in England, the small owners he A a ‘0 ‘ a : - 1 es i 
o ; ss ° » o6 : USC LO Gt 3 ~ mendnboie polit recently intro mi f 
were not merely tempted or compelled by the vicissitudes of life |‘ ers es 


: . olleague . -eERT, of New York. with the comm 
to sell their land, but it became more profitable to them to sell colleaguc Mr. Ht — a f N York th tl 
thereon by the New York Sun, providing for the consti 


it than to hold it, as they could hire land cheaper than they it . ee Bs cs ene c 
could hire capital. By selling and then renting, the English | * eee on = ene PAT, & project with whi 

farmer, thus converted from a landowner into a tenant, ac- accord, THE PROPOSED WASHIXCTO 

quired, for a time at least, the use of more land and more| ggeiats and members of the Amateur Athletic Union are | 
capital, and the ownership of land thus gravitated from the | terested ‘in the nua tee Wi of Commremean ay Et 
hands of those whose prime object is to get a living into the | now pending in the House at Washington, which | for t 


hands of those whose prime object is a secure investment. tion in that city of a Government stadium where athletic contest 





Thic . 2s o nation-wile or world-wide interest can | properls taged Ot 

: Chis process must £o on in the United States as the land lands, some of them having but ne-tenth : many athletes 
rises in value. We may observe it now. It is in the newer | have, and athletes of far jess ability than ours, have such 
arts * rj Sting . . is res, a f » “aiso pai PAining ani raveiing expens r thei 
parts of our growing cities that we find people of moderate | Gast choke. Pa eee oF cee Cans chet oad 
mens living in their own houses. Where land is more valuable, ! all the : 


expenses incident to their mighty deeds from their own p 
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and those of their friends. They feel that this one request of theirs 
should ranted, and that the Government should signify its appreci- 


£ 


ation of the luster reflected upon America by the achieveménts of its 
world-mastering knights of track and field, by rearing in the Capital 
City a fitting site for great contests. 


If the project should meet with success, it is the belief of the leading 
athletic authorities of the Nation that four years from now, with 
war's red flood subsided and the opportunity given to turn away from 
its | D E would gladly accept the invitation for the holding 
of the Olympic games in the shade of corgressional halls. Many of the 


1rop 


british, French, German, and Austrian athletes of yesterday are dead ; 
others are dying daily. shell rent or disease eaten, and it will be a sorry 
remnant that wiil return to lean battered bodies on walls and watch 


their upspringing successors at play. 


It is believed. hewever, that within four years it will be possible for 
all the lands covenanted together under the Olympic games committee 
to select athletic teams of sufficient power to make a good showing. 


And what would be more natural, American athletic authorities ask, 
than that E athletes should prefer to contest on this side of 
the Atlantic, where there are no memories of bitterness and where new 
bonds may be cemented under the most favorable conditions, 


urepe's 


A bill (7. R. 1490) for the improvement of East Potomac Park as a 
public recreation ground. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $1,545,397 be, and the same is 

hereby, appr eres. out of any money in the Treasury of the United 

States not otherwise appropriated, to be made available as requested 


and to be exoended under the direction of the Secretary of War for the 
improvement of East Potomac Park as a public recreation ground in 
accordance with the comprebensive plan approved by the War Depart- 
ment and set forth in House Document No. 1038, Sixty-feurth Congress, 
first session 


National Banks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rus House or Represenrartives, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the report of the national banks 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency in response to the call 


of March 7, 1916, is most gratifying and shows the financial 
condition of the country to be the best ever known. It discloses 
a state of facts which clearly justifies the optimistic views 
entertained by the business men and financiers all over the 
country. The splendid conditions shown by these reports are in 
part as follows: 

‘The total resourees of the national banks of the United States on 
March 7, 1916, amounted to $13,838,000,000, exceeding by $370,000,000 
the greatest resources ever shown in the history of the national-banking 
system, and exceeded by $2,271,000,000 the resources of these bunks as 
wn in the March 4 statement a year ago. 

The increase which has taken place in the resources of the national 
banks of this country in the past 12 months exceeds in amount the 
entire resources of the Reichsbank of Germany, as reported in its state- 
ment of February 15, 1916. The aggregate resources of the national 
banks of the United States at this time exceed by approxiiately 
$38,000,000,000 the aggregate resources of the Bank of England, the Bank 
of France, the Bank of Russia, the Reichsbank of Germany, the Bank of 
ihe Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of Japan. 

The increase in the loans and discounts of our national banks March 
7, 1916, was $132,000,000 as compared with December 31, 1915, and 
$990,000.000 as compared with March 4 @ year ago. 

The total deposits on Mareh’7, 1916, amounted to $10,790,000,000, 
i) Increase siace December 31, 1915, of $411,000,000, and an increase of 
$2. 198,000,000 as compared with March 4 a year ago. 

Of the $411,000,000 tnerease in deposits since December 31, 1915, 
$5,000,000 were from banks and bankers, and $78,000,000 were re- 
ported as time deposits, while demand deposits for this period showed a 
decrease of $2,000,000, Of the $2.198.000,000 increase in total deposits 
since March 4, 1915, however, the principal increase was in demand de- 
posits, which increased $1.072,000,000, against an increase in time de- 
posits of $296.000.000, and an Increase in the balances due to banks and 
bankers of $830,000,000, 


This is unmistakable evidence of the marvelous era of pros- 
perity the country is enjoying, the sound condition of our finan- 
cial institutions, and the scope of our business affairs. We are 
growing by leaps and bounds and are now the greatest financial 
power in the world. Our people are reaping the golden reward 
of a sound financial policy, the fruits of safe and sane business 
conditions, 

The carping critics who a short time ago were criticizing the 
constructive measures this administration was enacting into law, 
predicting as a result the destruction of business and distress 
among the people, have learned by experience that their prophe- 
cies of evil have, fortunately, not been realized. 

The resources of our national banks exceed by approximately 
three thousand million dollars the aggregate resources of the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France, the Bank of Russia, the 
Reichsbank of Germany, the Swiss National Bank, the Bank of 
Japan, and the Bank of the Netherlands. We are the greatest 
of all the world powers, and by thrift and enterprise are earning 


shi 
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tata returns here than are being earned elsewhere in + 
world. It shows a marvelous condition and is the result of o 
wise and conservative domestic and foreign policies. 

This condition is not the result of chance but the result o 
cur splendid business policies, brought about by our splen 
constructive legislation enacted during the last three years 
The door of opportunity has been opened to all alike and spe 
privileges to the favorite few have been withheld and corm 
tion has inspired business activity. 

A financial system has been adopted which removes fear 
the business world, and the business man knows now his bu: 
life can not be placed in jeopardy by a few financial sharks 
flourished under our old financial system. 

sy the enactment of our present financial system the « 
of our finances was taken out of the hands of a few privat 
dividuals, who manipulated it as a private concern, to suit 
greed and avarice, and placed its control in the hands oj 
Government, where it would be administered in the interes(< 
the people and preventing its concentration in one fins: 
center, but distributed it over the country where it wou! 
acessible to the whole people for the conduct of all the bus 
throughout the entire country. 

It dethroned the financial kings of Wall Street and took 
them the power of dictating th kind and volume of busi 
which the country should do. It emancipated the business | 
from their domination, and, as could be expected, the busi 
of the country has improved far beyond the most sanguin: 
pectations of the most optimistic. 

Less than three years of trial has satisfied the people o! 
country, as the results clearly show, the wisdom of the po! 
inaugurated. 

Legitimate business never flourished before as it is doing | 
nor was it ever known to be so remunerative and safe. 
activity as now exists was hitherto unknown. Ample mon 
reasonable terms can be had to engage in legitimate busi 
and panics “ made to order” are things of the past. 

Business is expanding, new enterprises are springing up 
cause the people and the country know money can be hid 
operate them and they are no longer subject to the haz: 
which formerly jeopardized their existence—a squeeze in 
money market. | 

This splendid financial system has terminated the bondage «1 
the business interests of the country. We now have a syst: 
which can be expanded or contracted as the business conditi: 
of the country require. More capital is to-day invested in | 
business of this country than ever before, and it is healt! 
more remunerative, and better than ever before, and yet | 
financial resources are not taxed to their limit; but if busin: 
should require, here is our ability to meet the requirements. 

It is conservatively estimated that the surplus reserve 
held by the national hanks would be sufficient to give a furi\ 
loaning power of three or four billion dollars should the gro 
and development of commerce, agriculture, or industry cal! 
so huge an enlargement of credit. 

This condition inspires confidence, encourages activity. 
enables our people to forge ahead and win victories in the ws 
of peace. Victories much more precious than those of w: 
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Here is where we are winning the world. These are the vi 
tories that make the people happy and contented. 
Prosperity abounds in the land and the people appreciate it : 
and they are content to let well enough alone. The carpin: 
critic and the calamity howler will not allure the people by elo 
quent pleas or plausible sophistries to turn from these pros}per 
ous conditions or take chances on a change of men or policies 4 
They are satisfied with existing conditions, satisfied of their + 
cause, and desire them to be let alone. 
Good Roads. : 
pentange= 5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 
OF s 
; ; / T 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, : 
OF MISSOURI, 3 
E 
In rue House or Representatives, i 
# 
Wednesday, April 26, 1916. = 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the subject of good roads is of 2 


live interest to the peuple at this time, and I desire to call atten 
tion to the following editorial from the Minneapolis Journal 
It shows what is being done in Minnesota. It is not intended 
as a criticism on the people of that great State for not havinse 
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done more, but as a compliment to them for the interest shown 
in permanent roads. It shows that the people are not satis- 
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fied with short roads that go nowhere, nor with unimproved roads 


that are only serviceable part of the year, but they are beginning 
to demand a good system of connected, improved, high-grade 


roads that open up every portion of the country to traffic and | 


travel. f 
The editorial is as follows: 
{From the Minneapolis Journal, Apr. 3, 1916.) 


“Good roads help small towns, and they are the only phase of | 


modern life that have that effect. 
inventions kill the small towns and build up the great cities, but all- 
the-year-round roads turn the stream of wealth, travel, and business 
back toward the rural centers.” 
eas City.) , 

There is wisdom here for the contemplation of the small town. Good 
roads are the means by which the small town may win back much of 
its old-time prosperity and importance. 


But such roads, to be effective, must start somewhere and lead some- | 


whither. Short stretches ot well-surfaced and well-maintained roads 
leading into a town will help bring the farmers into town more 
frequently. But that is only a part of the harvest the town may 
reap if it is sltuated on a good through road, 

One of the best roads in the State strikes south from St. Paul 
through Rosemount, Farmington, Northtield, and Faribault. It is the 
testimony of business men in all these towns that this road has brought 
them greatly increased business. Consequently they do their share 
toward maintaining it in fine condition, and prevail on the road 
authorities of Dakota and Rice Counties to do likewise. 

This is a case where the benetits are so well realized that the roadway 

maintained as a through route by the cooperation of the local com- 
munities which profit thereby. 

But, unfortunately, many other communities in Minnesoia do not 


(Congressman W. P. Bor Lanp, of Kan- | 


Railroads and most other modern | 


have this keen appreciation of the opportunity to better themselves, | 


if they did, they would send men to the legislature instructed to legis- 
late without further delay for a complete State system of roads, 
planned, built, and maintained by the State itself. 

Such a system would open Up all sides and corners of the State 
with roads continuously good from one end to the other, and so 
placed as to invite the heaviest traffic—the main traveled roads, in 
short. Feeders connecting with these roads would be the work of the 
counties to build, with those of still less importance left to the town- 
ships. 

The granting, now imminent, of Federal aid to States that engage 
in such enterprise, makes the moment propitious for a campaign that 
will return to the tegislature men strongly committed to the plan. 
It is none too soon for every wide-awake community in the State, and 
every one that wants to wake up from its slumbers, to begin the dis- 
cussion of this question. For not only must the communities them- 
selves become convinced of the need, but they must carry the gospel 
to the farmers as well. 

The farmer must learn that it is to his interest personally, as well 
as to the interest of the whole State, that Minnesota set about acquir- 
ing a complete road system immediately. Somehow he must get rid 
of the idea that he 1s interested only in the road that goes by his 
place. 





Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
Yr Yr - , 
HON. JOHN HH. CAPSTICK, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tus Hovsr or Rerresentarives. 
Wednesday, April 26, 1916. 

Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, to my mind there is no service 
of greater value to the people of the United States than that 
rendered by the Bureau of Animal Industry. One of the most 
important of its functions is the inspection of cattle intended for 
slaughter for food purposes. This inspection assures the con- 
demnation of all animals not having a clean bill of health when 
offered at the abattoirs, thereby preventing the marketing of 
unfit meat, and I shall do all I can to encourage this work. 

I do not approve, however, of the methods or manner of pay- 
ment for condemned animals. It seems to me a better system 
should be devised. As a class the farmers of our country are 
honest, upright, honorable citizens. 

I am a strong believer in the work of the bureau in caring for 

cattle in transit. The present operations are modern and 
humane. They minimize the discomforts of transportation for 
the dumb beasts and prevent them being abused. At the same 
time disease and sickness are detected. When this occurs the 
affected animals are immediately quarantined and the disease 
traced to its source. 
: My reason for speaking is so there may be a plain understand- 
ing concerning the law on these questions and a better compre- 
hension of circumstances under which condemnations are made, 
and whether the owner of the condemned cattle is entitled to 
reimbursement. 

The subcommittee of the Claims Committee, of which I am a 
member, now has under consideration two claims for Government 
inspected and condemned cattle, I desire to read two letters 




















. 
from the Bure ill of Lh i 
| Was introduced by my cot \ | 
behalf of the D. B. Martin © | 
The letters ; 
Hon. EF. W. Po 
House of Re; 
Dran Mr. Por Your f 11 
bill (H. R. 12244) for the relic the Db. 
all papers or copies « mn tile { 
claim and an expressi: , 
Committee on Claims, has been receives 
Inclosed you will find two letters signe Dre. €. A 
whose supervision the condemnations w 
filed by the company: and : | 
J. HAMPrTon Moore explaining why t! I 
paid. 
The claim presented by the ny l 
| under the meat-inspection law y repr Ls 
Animal Industry of 84 cattle as being untit for od purposs 
count of being affected with foot-and-mouth disease. The meat-insp: 
law under which the condemnation was made does not provide for t! 
reimbursement of owners for such losses. As shown in the | t let 
to Representative Moor, all animals must be inspected ar ed 
fore they are accepted for slaughter, and with but one « on a 
animals thus offered for slaughter can not be withdrawn iimal 
which were condemned were offered by the company n thé 
usual manner and with the knowledge that any l ‘ 
the Federal inspectors must be destroyed the estavlishme self 
the presence of an inspector, and that there is no provision f the 1 
imbursement of losses thus sustained. It will be readily seen th 
under the operation of the meat-inspection law the anima wer ‘ 
stroyed by the establishment and not by a representative of the d rt 
ment. The department has never reimbursed any establish ‘ 
losses sustained on account of such condemnation t Con has 
never appropriated funds to cover such lo 
The bill (H. R. 12244) indicates that the condemnatl 0 \ 
pany’s animals could have been made under the act for the prey 
|} and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease.’ rhis is incorrect rb 
of Congress (Public, 236 and 293) appropriating funds for the arr 


ee A ett 
a 
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and eradication of the disease were for the specific purpose of enab 
the Secretary of Agriculture to arrest and eradicate the disease by givin 
him authority to purchase and destroy any animal or animals affe 
with or exposed to foot-and-mouth disease whenever, in his discreti 





such purchase and destruction would assist in 1 arrest and eradi 

tion of the disease. ‘The acts of Congress cited do not give the Secretar 
of Agriculture the authority to pay for any losses sustained on account 
of condemnation under the meat-inspection law or fer losses resultin; 


from such condemnations. Furthermore, these acts do not direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to purchase and destroy animals affected with 
or exposed to the disease, but confer discretionary power upon him so t 
do. Payment of this claim would appear to constitute a mere gratuity, 
inasmuch as the animals were not purchased or destroyed by the depart 
ment. The loss was merely incidental to the operation of the meat 
inspection law. In the administration of this law it happens many 
col l¢ j 


times that animals and carcasses and parts thereof are nlemned and 


destroyed as unfit for food purposes due tu disease Losses of this nat 
are borne by the owners. 

In this case it seems that the company, having knowledge that Cor 
gress had appropriated funds for the arrest and eradication of the foot 
and-mouth disease and also that the department was purchasing tl 
animals so affected, gained the impression that the appropriations ap 
plicable to the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease were avai | 
for reimbursing the company for loss« ustained in the destruction of 
its animals on account of such disease 

The department has not reimbursed anyone for losses sustained 
reason of the condemnation and destruction of animals offered for 
spection and slaughter under the provisions of the meat-inspection lav 
All payments by the department from the appropriations mentioned hav: 
been made with the express intention of purchasing and destroying th 
animals so as to arrest and cradicate the disease 

Every year there are condemned in establishmer erating u 
Federal supervision approximately 300,000 animals Phese conrde 
tions ‘are all made on account of the meat of the animals 
food purposes due to disease. During the fiscal year 1915 th 
tions in official establishments were as follows 

| 
j 
} Num 1 ' i 
| be Part n 
' 
Cabs swiss ccna >. 65 |$2,001, 796.65 |1 3 S 
COR nat nedddancesens 6, 380 60), 291.00 *) 
PR ticccnieusenes 17, 650 892. 09 
GE ccndisncsddgenns 658 2, 15%. 24 4 
Swit * 292, 605 6,8 vw $ 
rr 1 709 O58 1179. } 5 

The animals and parts represented | t he 
demned on account of various diseases and the 4 nit 
under the same law that the anima belonging to the D M 
Co. were condemned 

It is the opinion of the depart: t that the 
allowed as the condemnation wa miaiie th | 
condemnations are made by the department's inspect: it 
affected with pneumonia or any other disease which ndet 
unfit for food purposes or hogs affected with hog cholera I 
burse owners of some packing establishments for ar ils l 


on account of foot-and-mouth dise: 
for animals condemned on account of pneu 
appear to be discrimination in favor a ¢ 
It is believed that if such claims, as the one 
be allowed it will open the way for the pres 
valuc of animals condemned on account of 
disease. ‘The above table showing an estimated loss of $4,662,524.41) 
for the fiscal year 1915 shows to what extent claims are po 
precedent is once established. 








Attention is also called to the fact that the bill reads for $7,184.15, | 
the full amount of the company’s loss. The department has not in 
any instance paid or allowed the full amount of the value of any 
intimal ndemped on account of foot-and-mouth disease. At the 
' nol i the ontbreak agreements were made with the repre- 

itives of various States providing that the expenses incidental to 

e purchase and destruction of all animals affected by or exposed to 

h disease would be borne equally, therefore the claim of the com- 

is far as the Governmer is concerned ought not to exceed 
7? OS 

Very truly, yours, D. F. Houston, Secretary. 
(Iuclosures.) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BuREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1916. 


tien. Joun H, Capstick, 
Fflouse of Representatives. 
iean Me. Capstick’ Referring to your verbal request of this 
morning for information concerning the claim of the D. B. Martin 
€o., on account of 84 cattle slaughtered and condemned under the 


ment-inspection law, the following facts are submitted: 

As stated tn the letter of March 16, 1916, addressed to Mr. Pou, 
hairman of Committee on Claims, the 84 cattle belonging to the 
». PB. Martin Co. were offered for inspection in the customary manner 
under the Federal meat-inspection law. It happened, however, that 
these cattle were affected with foot-and-mouth disease. They were, 
therefore, condemned as being unfit for food and, because of being 
condemned by our inspector, were required, by the express terms of 
the meat-inspection law, to be “destroyed for food purposes by the 
aid establishment in the presence of an inspector” of the department. 
‘The action taken In the case of these cattle was the same as is taken 
every day in establishments operating under Federal meat inspection, 
when animals or the carcasses thereof are inspected and found to be 
iffected with tuberculosis, anthrax, cholera, pneumonia, or other 
diseases, Animals condemned and destroyed in this manner are in 
no sense purchased and destroyed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
h animals and thelr carcasses are entirely, and at all times, the 
property of the establishment and are destroyed not by the Federai 
Government, but by the establishment itself. On the other hand, 
animals destroyed in order to arrest and eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 


ease, in accordance with the authority contained in the appropriation | 


for the prevention and eradication of feot-and-mouth disease” are 
first purchased from the owners and sold by them to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. 

With regard to the paragraph in the letter of March 16, above re- 
ferred to, calling your attention to the fact that H. R. 12244 provides 
for the payment of the full amount of the company’s loss, while the 
Government has never allowed the full amount of the value of any ani- 
mals condemned on account of foot-and-mouth disease, this would seem 
to convey the Impression that In some instances cl:ims have been paid 
Yor animals destroyed on account of being affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease, even though they were destroyed in slaughtering houses oper- 
ating under Federal meat inspection. It was intended by this para- 
eraph to explain to the committee that wherever animals have been 
killed in order to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease it has been the uni- 
form practice of the Federal Government to pay only one-half the ex- 


pense ineldental te the purchase and destruction of the animals, the 
other half being paid by the States; and, further, that if the D. B. 


Martin Co. ts to be reimbursed for {ts .oss in this instance by the en- 
actment into law of H. R. 12244, it was believed that the Government 
should not be required to stand the entire amount, but that the com- 
pany should look to the State for half of the amount of its claim. In 
other words, the department takes the position that it was just as im- 
pertant to the State that cattle affected with foot-and-mouth disease, 
even tn a slaughtering establishment, should be condemned as unfit for 
food purposes as it wa», to the Federal Government, and that the State, 
therefore, should bear its share of the amount, if any relief whatever 
is to be granted to this company. I may add that this was not the 
only instance of the kind which occurred during the foot-and-mouth out- 
break There were a number of other instances where cattle or other 
animals were found, upon ante-mortem or post-mortem inspection at 
official establishments, to be affected with foot-and-mouth disease, and 


tn none of these instances has the department paid the owners any- | 


thing whatever for the loss of the antmals condemned and destroyed by 
such establishments in accordance with the requirements of the meat- 
inspection law. 

i trust that this information will make clear to you the position 
taken by the department. The papers left with me are returned here- 


wit? 
A. D. MELVIN, 
Chief of Burcau. 


Very truly, yours, 


The Griffin Pension Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tre Hovse or Representatives. 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the country is daily expressing 
itself in favor of the Griffin bill, known as H. R. 6915. 


The many requests for copies of this bill leads me to insert | 


it in full, as follows: 


A bill (1H. R. 6915) granting indefinite leaves of absence to superannu- 
ated employees of the Postal Service. 


Be & enacted, etc., That, beginning with the 1st day of July next fol- | 


lowing the passage of this act, the Postmaster General shall grant an 
indefinite leave of absence, together with an allowance of $600 per 
annum, to be payable menthly, to any person employed in the Railway 
Mail Service, the Rural Free Delivery Service, the City Pree Delivery 
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| 
Service, and to post-office clerks and other empleyees in post offices wt 
are in the classified civil service who have become incapacitated fror 
performing their duties throuch superannuation. . 

Sec. 2. That should it be found necessary to employ a substitute to 
fill the place of an employee who has been granted an indefinite leave of 
absence, said substitute shall be paid at the rate allowed for vacatio 
work : Provided, That such assignment shall not interfere with the pro. 
motion ot the substitute to appointment on the regular force when a 
vacancy occurs or when the force ts increased and when said substitute 
is eligible for such regular appointment by virtue of his standing on th 
substitute list. 

Sec. 3. That the Postmaster General shall establish boards of ret 
ment, each board to consist of not less than three members, to be s« ted 
from employees of the Post Office Department and the Postal Ser, 
who shall serve without extra compensation, whose duty it shail be to 
examine all applications for the granting of such indefinite leaves o; 
absence and to make recommendations based upon their findings to th 
Postmaster General for his guidance: Provided, That the Postmaster 
Genera! shall have authority to appoint a physician to advise each board 
in making Its recommendations. 

Sec. 4. That oe for the granting of indefinite leave of 
absence may be either voluntary on the part of the employee or may be 
recommended by the proper administrative or supervisory official. F 

Sec. 5. That the Postmaster Genera! shall immediately formulate and 
issue such rules and regulations as in his judgment may be best calcu 
lated to carry out the purpose of this act. 


When the hearing was granted on this proposed measure ] 
appeared and urged the committee to make a favorable repori 
I do not propose to restate what I then said, but daily I am in 
receipt of letters from men of all parties urging its enactmen 
into law, and it gives me great pleasure to read the resolution 
adopted by the Republican county committee of the county o 
New York, which are as follows: 


| Whereas there is now pending in the Committee on Post Offices a »i)) 

| introduced by Hon. Dante. J. Grirrin, in the House of Representa 

tives, and known as H. R. 6915, which has for its object the pension 
ing of post-office employees who have become incapacitated throug! 
superannuation ; and 

Whereas such legislation would be in line with the present-day prart 
of many large corporations and business men, and bas proven a factor 
in making for greater efficiency ; and 

Whereas the cost of operation of H. R. 6915, as shown by the wel! 
known actuary, Miles M. Dawson, will be more than offset hy thi 
saving to the department of the Government affected by the employ 
ment of fewer men at lower salaries to take the place of those retired 
by this bill: Therefore be it 


| 
Resolved, That we, the executive committee of the Republican count 
committee of the county of New York, do hereby indorse this measur 
and urge the Members of the House of Representatives from the city of 
New York and the Senators from the State of New York to aid and sup 
port its passage in Congress; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary send a copy of this resolution to th 
Members of the House of Representatives from the city of New York and 
to the Senators from the State of New York. 
Adopted April 13, 1916. 
In addition thereto, I would call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the entire press of the country has expressed 
itself in favor of this measure. 
| Its passage would signify to the employees of the Government 
that the enlightened policy adopted by the large corporations is 
| to be hereafter followed by it. In that way the Government 
would save money and do justice to its hardest workers. 
| 
| 





Susan B. Anthony Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE. 


OF COLORADO 
In THE House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave gratited 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to include the tol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Resolved, That this mass meeting of citizens, assembled in Colorad 
Springs, Colo., in the opera house, April 16, 1916, im response to th 
appeal of women from nonsuffrage States, calls upon Congress t 
pass forthwith on to the State legislatures for ratification the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment, and protests against the action of the Judi 
ciary Committee in unjustly blocking the Susan B. Anthony amend 
ment, and demands an immediate and favorable report of this amend 
ment to the House 

Resolved also, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President 
Speaker CLark, the Senate and House leaders of all parties, and to th 
two Senators and the Representatives from Colorado; and be it further 

Resotved, That the chairman of this meeting be empowered in for 
warding copies to request that the resolution be read into the (oN 
GRESSIONAL REecoRD. 


ee A ee ean eA 


Resolution passed unanimously by 1,800 citizens of Denver, Cole., April 
15, 1916. 

| Whereas President Wilson declared yesterday in his speech in New 

York that the Democratic Party controls the Government, and: that he 
personally is interested in lifting the load depressing humanity. 

Be it resolved, That we, women voters of Colorado, in mass mecting 

assembled in Denver, April 15, 1916, in the Broadway Theater, agree 

with the President and now demand that the Democratic Party fulfill 
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this responsibility that has been laid upon it by its leader, and give at 
ol the mecessary aid and facilities for the passage during this ses 

en of Congress of the Susan B. Anthony amendment, proposing to 
ent! nchise the women of the Nation; be it further ; ; 

Resolved, That we protest against the undemocratic methods now 
being used .against this measure to free humanity and the continued 
blecking ef the submission of it to the various States for ratification ; 

it finally | 
Resolwed, therefore, That we call upon the President and all his col- 
leaty 


ies to pass the Federal suffrage amendment on to the States witb- 
7 
oy dk 


ay, and that a copy of this resolution be sent to ¢ 
ion leaders and to the members of the House Ju 


ol ‘ 





Cos mittee and to the entire Colorado congressional delegation 
1 into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the Senate and in the 
ida Kruse McFarlane, Chairman of the Mass Meeting; 
Margaret Long, Chairman Denver District Congressiona! 


Union; Mrs. James B. Belford, First Vice President ; 
Louise Mellen, Second Vice President; M. Jean Gals 
Third Vice President; Garnet Isabel Pelton, Fourth 
Vice President: Ida B. Blakemore, Secretary: M1: 
Helen T. Mills, Treasurer: Kate Russell, Third Vi 
President State Executive Committee; Frances Wayn 
Fourth Vice President State Executive Committee; 
Mrs. L. M. Culbbert, Dora Phelps Buell, N onal 
Advisory Committee. 








Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 
OF COLORADO, 
Ix roe Hovust or Representarives, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, to a neweomer and to a 
person who is accustomed to thinking in “ small change,” these 
inillions asked for by this bill seem appalling; and yet, when we 
emember ‘the other millions we have been recently so liberally 
voting away on various projects and schemes, more or less local 
in character, and that this appropriation is for the benefit of 
the greatest Interests in our country—agriculture—and that it 
will be .so widely distributed, benefiting directly a greater num 
ber of individuals than any measure to be considered by this 
Congress, I sxy, remembering these things, one can vote for the 
dispersion .of this vast sum with confident assurance of great 
and far-reaching result. As a large proportion of our revenue 
is derived from our agricultural wealth, it is most fitting that 
the tiler of the soil should have large consideration when his 
industries ‘are involved. 








The subject of preparedness seems to be the one all-engrossing 


topic of consideration at the present time. That this subject 
should not be tost sight of in the consideration of this bill is 
apparent to all, for what is the greatest of all measures of 
national premuredness to meet the exigencies of world considera- 
tien, whether of war or peace, but that of speeding up to the 
utmost possible efficiency our food production. With 8.000.000 
farmers in this country, the preduction efficiency of whom is 
contemplated im the measures herein proposed, in order to in- 
crease miteriatly the $10,000,000,000 now produced annually by 
reducing the handicaps under which to-day they labor is surely 
worthy of ovr best and most careful thought. It is therefore 
evident that no bill submitted to this House for consideration 
ciscussion, wad passage exceeds in real importance to the whole 
country the ene now claiming attention, which calls for appro- 
printions for the continuance of the work of the Departinent of 
Agriculture for the coming fiscal year. 

In common avith other Members of this House more conversant 
with and far more experienced than I in matters pertaining to 
national legislation, I am not slow to recognize the great value 
of the important work which has been done by this department 
of the Government, and with them I feel it to be my duty to 
facilitate in every possible way the continuation of the numerous 
activities of this department and to aid it, so far as we may, in 
carrying out all of the salutary measures it proposes to under- 
take for fhe greater good of the farmers, which means the ulti- 
mite greater good to our entire citizenship. 

Whether the many different amounts stated in the bill are all 
of them absolutely necessary to fhe prosecution and sucessful 
continuation of the work in which the department is now or 
may be later engaged could, it is presumed, be determined only 
by those whe are thoroughly conversant with matters of depurt- 


mental expenditures and necessities. The members of the com- | 
mittee from which the bill has been reported are—or, at least, | 


the majority of them are—evidently satisfied as to the wisdom 


of apprepriating the various sums therein stuted. And if they, 


With full opportunity for examination and inquiry, recommend 
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first importance, 
ned all affeet materially the welfare and prosperity not of the 
rmer alone but of the entire community. 
[ represent a district largely agricultural, populated by an 
lligent, industrious, and progressive people. All questions 
affecting agricultural prosperity are to them matters of para- 
wunt importance, They excel in stock raising and in the cul- 
ition of the sugar beets, and have developed what is termed 
farming” to a marked degree of efficiency by adopting the 
ost Scientific methods of “summer fallowing crop” rotation, 
utd so forth. 
Our country crowing, 





airy 


is its population increasing. and its 
necessities are consequently greater. This naturally entails a 
onstant increasing expense. The country will not object to 
this, if as a result our lands are rendered more fruitful and pro- 
ductive, If the best interests of the farmer, whose condition 
forms the basis of all commercial prosperity, are thereby sub- 
erved, and if in consequence the welfare of the country as a 
whole is materially enhanced, we should have no hesitancy in 
ving our support to the measure, which I shall cheerfully do. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
FREDERICK 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. C. HICKS, 


In rue Howust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, under the permission to extend in 
the Recorp my remarks on agriculture by printing a letter from 
iu constituent I submit the following: 


My dear Mr. Hicks 
Il am now in a fix. 
My garden is lying untilled 
For want of your seeds. 
Iam greatly in need. 
Now send them to me if you will. 


You wrote me a letter, 
And said I had better 
Send you word if seeds did not come. 
And as I have waited, 
And seeds are belated, 
Kindly hurry them on to my home. 
My neighbor, a farmer, 
A vegetable charmer, 
Has waited till hair's turning gray. 
The seeds from your garner 
Ile is waiting, this farmer, 
And I think it is truth that I say. 
We wait for its coming, 
And coming a ruuning, 
Kast Setauket will find us 
V. Hallock just write it, 
hb. O. Darling beside it, 
And now, Mr. ITicks, 


at home. 


I have done, 


V. IALLOcK, . 
Last Sctauket, Long Island, N. Y. 


War Disproves Theory of Federal Arms Plants. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Ix 


me& House or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 27, 1916. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print I insert the 
following article from the New York Commercial of March 
S. W116: 

WA DISPROVES THEORY OF FEDERAL ARMS PLANTS—FRIVATE MUNITION 
TANIES GERMAN POLICY FOR 40 YEARS EFFECTIVENESS OF TEUTON 

REPAREDNESS CLEARLY SHOWN TO BRE DUE TO COOL JUDGMENT OF 

\ISER AND HIS ADVISERS IN FOSTERING INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY IN 

POWDER, SHELLS, AND GUNS, 


What is regarded as one of the most significant resulis of the world 


wat the attitude that some of the legislators in the Capitol at 
Washington have assumed with regard to the building of Government- 
owned munition plants as a means of national preparedness. The 


supplying ef powder, shells, guns, and all of the multifarious articles 
necessary to the complete equipment for army and navy was the work 


of 40 Years of German preparedness and during this period the ex- 
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awaiting appropriate action of Congress, perience and 






nl 


cool judgment of the Emperor and his council was j; 
favor of privately owned plants rather than the operation of Govern 
ment plants. 

This was done on the theory that it was always possible to increas, 
the number of operatives in a privately owned plant that had to «a. 
pend upon outside work as well as Government work for its expenses 
and profit, and that this was a much better plan than to create ; 
enormous Government plant with its thousands of skilled operative: 
who had to be kept working exclusively creating material for the Go, 
ernment as in no land was it ever the policy for Government plants to 
make goods to compete with individuals in open market. 

This same policy has ruled in England and in France, as well as 
Austria-Hungary and the lesser European countries. } 

They created their types of guns, rifles, and various grades of ex ' 
plosives and had them manufactured under the supervision of thej 
army and navy officers, but did not engage in the complete manufactur: 
of them in what are termed Government plants. 

An unquestioned advantage arising from the competition that 
existed in the foreign plants is that it always left the bidders ready 
make further efforts to win the Government orders, and thus there w: 
no such thing as a state of stagnation, as almost inevitably occurs 
Government-operated endeavors. The incentive to excel the rec 
of the present are not as strong where Government officials merely 
work on a routine basis and where profit has not to be considered 
Political economists from the earliest periods in history have agre: 
that while Governments can perform many functions fulfilled by ind 
viduals on a basis cheaper than can be quoted where individual prot 
has to be figured, the result to the country is not beneficial. Initiati, | 
and the incentive of ultimate independence are the propelling motiy: 
that make for national progress. 

In the United States the men who are advocating the creation 
Government plants for the manufacture of armor plate on the theo: 
that there is an Armor-Plate Trust, and those who would extend th 
functions of the Government to the point of manufacturing everythin 
necessary for the Army and Navy equipment, are chasing the will-o'-th« 
wisp. In place of avoiding militarism and the creation of a bureaucracy 
they would be fostering the conditions which would ultimately resu! 
in the establishment in this country of a ruling class among Federa 
officials who had control of the operation of tens of thousands and eve: 
up to 100,000 or 200,000 skilied operatives. 

With such a mobile force, backed by the Army and Navy, well equipped 

sinister results might easily follow. As a sharp antithesis to this i 
the present method of receiving open bids from scattered plants own: 
by thousands of stockholders throughout the United States. They ma 
be represented by such an organization as the leading steel corpora 
tion or the largest manufacturers of arms and armor plate, but ther: 
can be no collusion, no gentlemen’s agreement, to maintain price or any 
other surreptitious or ulterior methods adopted in their efforts to hand 
Government work. Competition between the New England States, N\. 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Colorado, and various oth: 
States that are provided with natural resources in iron, coal, and cop). 
make it impossible to corner, corral, or control the native products « 
our mines or the output of our mills. 

Men who are most vitally interested in the continued prosperity) 
this country can furnish endless instances to substantiate their c: 
that the private-owned plants peoreeas work under Government 
tract and under official inspection accomplishes their ends in from 
to 40 per cent less time, and that as the absolute perfection of th 
work is necessary in order to have a job passed and accepted they must 
work on a keener edge than the Government officials, who, if they ma 
a gigantic blunder in the production of a nine or ten milllon do! 
superdreadnaught, would have nothing mere ominous facing them t! 

a court-martial by their peers, while such a disaster, if it occurred in 
privately owned shipyard, would spell entire ruin for the concern. 

Another deterrent thought in this connection as to why it i 
advised to establish Government plants is that in the privately own 
shops hundreds of millions of dollars worth of specialized machin 
has been accumulated during more than a century of steam-operatin: 
production. The Government, in order to attain even a modicum 
efficiency in the production of armor plate, heavy ordnance, or sma! 
arms, would-be obliged to purchase an enormous amount of machiner) 
which would be used for a definite period and then have to remain idl 
indefinitely, if it did not become obsolete, 

As the Government would be precluded from entering the commerce! 
field in the effort to preduce varied products from its mechanical equip 
ment, as soon as the necessary number of arms and guns were mad 
the pinnts would have to be closed dewn and all but a small executiv: 
and labor force would have to be turned loose. American labor fron 
coast to coast can not do itself any greater injustice than to foster o1 
countenance in any way the idea of the Government entering into such 
active competition with individual industry. The arbitrary i 
down of Government plants is a matter that the records show on ever) 
page regarding the activities of this Government in any of its ship 
yards. 

From the many records scored in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, the League Island Navy Yard, and Norfolk Navy 
Yard it shows that on the approach of completing a cruiser or batt: 
ship many hundreds of men are instantly dropped from the pay rolls and 
left to shift for themselves and find work in private foundries, ship 
yards, and machine shops. Such intermittent labor as they could find 
in the Government-owned shop would never bring them to the sam 
point of efficiency as is attained where they are employed year in anid 
year out, some of them for their entire period of active business careers 
in the one plant, as is the case with many of our large foundries, shops, 
shipyards, and munition plants. 

Lurking in the background of the idea of Government-owned plants 
concentrated in a few places throughout the United States is the pos 
sibility of their destruction by enemies of the United States. Such a 
catastrophe during actual war would be almost fatal. This reason 
minimized—almost neutralized to the point of negligibility—-where pr 
vate plants in a hundred cities are turning out the articles needed for 
the Army and Navy. 

Another nation-wide conflagration or sudden assault could be con- 
celved and the steady flow of goods on order could be counted upon 
just as is now the case in all of the European countries where the 
private plants are responding to the tremendous demands made by 
their Governments. Here it is well to consider that all of the in- 
vidious assaults that have been made upon American capital and labor 
engaged in the legitimate production of munitions is directed toward 
weakening our ultimate resources. One of these attacks is in the form 
of an effort to pass an embargo act to prevent American manufac- 
turers of munitions and war supplies from selling their goods and hav- 
ing them shipped abroad. One of the strongest arguments in favor 
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af the unyielding maintenance of our rights in regard to export trade 
nnitions is that it carries with it the t { t eur day 
we would be free, as we have been in the pas to call upen our 
friends to supply our needs 
tt was thix thought that dominated the wording of our treaties with 
foreicn countries and which has been our guiding star since the ea 
tie t f the Republic. In no war at no time has America ever deviated 
f its attitude of holding to the right of trading with whom it 
pik :ses and using the high seas without trammel from any other nation 
he ete of confidence which President Wilson has received from beth 
we and Senate shows clearly that the executive branch of our 
G rnment is receiving the full, hearty support of the great majority 
of ature and the people. 
these conditions po ope can contemplate the surrender of our 
to export American-made merchandise. It is to be hoped that 1 
of foreign hatching will result in the Gov ent checking 
y the creation of plants te preduce equipment, w ! 
t nd would result in keeping it constanths mward pre s 
a of the world in matters of armamert ‘ eplet 
ir ynsiderable extent the virility of Ss ( 
ir el. fron, and copper, and the other allied I S asse f 
the matter of arms and munitions by reason of Gover! y tion. 


Probation System in United States Courts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL. 
OF NEW YORK, 

In tHE House or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


i 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is now conceded that the pro- 
bation system adopted by 44 States in the Union has tended to 
reform ua large number of offenders without subjecting them to 
imprisonment and at the same time saving the States the ex- 


pense of their maintenance in penal institutions. 
Until the power of the judges of the United States district 





courts to suspend sentences whenever they deeme:! same advis 
able for the best interests of the people was questioned, the judges 
exercised such power under what they believed to be the inherent 


power vested in courts. 

Recently, however, the right to exercise that power has beet 
challenged by the Attorney General, and accordingly a mandamus 
proceeding was instituted by him in the Supreme Court 
Judge Killits. 

In a letter to me dated March 2 
among other things, said: 


against 





1916, the Attorney Gen ral, 


While appre: tating that you are moved to this request by the fact 
1 


that I have challenged the present power of judges in that regard ir 
the proceeding referred to by you, and now under submission in the 


Supreme Court of the United States (the Killits case), the 
involved in the last-named case, viz, whether judges are ' rping power, 
is a very different one from the question as to wheth wh a power 
should be bestowed upon them, or, if to be bestowed, the extent of the 
power or the mode a its exercise. And I seriou 

of giving official utterance on these latter matters, so 
dressed to the discretion of the legislative branch of the 

i may say, generally, that while the infinite 

the varying conditions of individual offenders i 
to lodge in a court some power of differentiatin TAG 
violation of criminal laws beyond the usual latitude aff 
maximum and minimum penalty—as, for exampl D 
offenders, either very young or very old, who are charge 
less than homicide or less than the gravest felonies, or 1 
all offenders charged with offenses of a nature so petty 





ariety 














7 ‘ is any 
action taken in that regard would not be caleulat: » arouse distrust 
of the court in the public mind—such a power, i tven, should always 
be carefully restricted and safeguarded so as to insu the | r result 


It appears therefrom that the Attorney General takes the view 
that the adoption of a probationary system in the United States 


courts is one for the consideration of Congress. 


Mr. Charles L. Chute, who has gathered information re- 


garding probation laws, has furnished the following list of 


States as having same. and I insert same in the Rr 


‘ On 


States and Territories having juvenile and adult probation laws. 












oa and 
year cnacted, 
{Corrected to Jan. 1, 1916.] 

Alabama : Juvenile. dult. 
ST Siasadadhanea as -. 1907 
er CUNO ae baccesetiiaceel 1911 eee 

Alaska, Territory ae 2 a a ee eae 113 aie 

rh nn — 1913 

A K Sas a 911 ers 

California nd tee ay si. tis! aes 1903 1903 

Co orady._____ 1903 1909 

Connecticut 1903 1903 

: oniathditashit~s sotinamcesalghapenyiarencss 1911 1911 

ee of Columbta__________ TOOL 1916 

OO cnt st nite ric 1911 wa 
1904 1907 

De: es 19D 

— ag et ea 1R99 1911 

MESS a i a a 1f93 1907 

Wetbueseseee 1904 








Hon. Isaac Sree! 


House of Repres 
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tinited States courts. I have run over this bill, and without undertak- | 

. to pass upon it in detail I think such a measure would be wise and 
I ntire harmony with the modern trend of legislation in the various 
s ‘ I would, therefore, favor the bill. 

Very sincerely, your W. H. S. Thomson, 
Untrep States Courts, 
Boston, March 21, 1916. 
be ISAAC SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Mr. Siecer.: Yours of the 16th was duly received with the 
nelosed copy of DIL establishing a probationary system for the United 
Siates courts. It has my hearty approval. If there is anything which 
i can properly do to assist in securing favorable consideration for it by 
ti Massachusetts delegation, please let me know. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. M. Morrox, Jr. 

Unirep SvTaATES Disteicr Court, 

WESTERN DistTricr OF MISSOURI, 
Kansas City, April 1, 1916 
Hi ISAA Sit ‘ 
Committee on Tmimiyration and Naturalization, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. Steert: Your letter of March 4 came while I was in 

endance upon court at St. Joseph, Mo., and I have been continuously 

pied on court work ever since. ‘This must be my apology for 
ai to make earlier reply to your communication. 

I have examined House bill No. 9660 with some care. It may be that 
ipon trint latent defects, which do not now attract attention, may be- 
ome apparent; but I am unable at present to suggest any change which 
eems necessary or advisable. The ample discretion lodged in the 
udves would seem sufficient to meet any case that might arise, and 
i am of opinion that such discretion will not be abused. Certainly in 
cases of major offenses the courts would not exceed the clemency 
xtended by the pardoning power, and if they fall too far short of it 

it power may still be invoked, 

I am greatly in favor of the principle involved in this bill. It will 
lieve the courts of the pain and embarrassment experienced in dealing 
with eases which present undoubted violations of law, but under cir- 
cumstances and conditions in mitigation of the offense which demand 


consideration, 
belpless 


ubstantial 
entirely, 


In such cases the court is now largely, if 


neof 


I thank you for your courtesy in submitting your bill to my con- 
sideration 
Sincerely, yours, ArBa S. VAN VALKENBURGH, 
District Judge. 
UNITED STATES CourRT, 
EasSterN Distrricr oF NEw York, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
lien. TSAAC SIBGEI 
House of Represcutatives, Washington, D. C. 
‘fy lbearn Str: Tam naturally very much interested in the question of 
spending sentence and the exercise of probation over defendants after 
sentence 1} have received also a copy of Senate bill 1092, introduced 
vy Mr. Owen, to aecomplish somewhat the same result, but with a 
rT obation officer. 
| do not feel that I ean definitely make suggestions directly as to 
iw language of such a bill, as T have not given the matter sufficient 
reset My first impression. however, is that a salaried probation 
officer is bandly necessary, that the marshal or some other of the court 
officials conld easily do whatever might be needed in that respect, and 
{ vour bill. or one along those lines, would probably prove useful. 
Tn cities there would seem to be much more oecasion for the use of 
' bation officer, and vet IT have the feeling that even in New York 
th wount of benefit reeeivel therefrom would hardly justify the ap- 
pointment of a salaried official I think, however, some bill along these 
es wonld be worth trving in working along with the administration 
the criminal courts of the State, 
Yours, 2 etfally THOMAS T. CHATFIELD, 
United Statea Judae 
UNITED STATES DistricT Court, 
JIrpGR’s CHAMBERS, 
Norwich, N. Y., March 7, 1916. 
w Ilon. Isaac SIpGeL. 
louse of Represcntatives, Washington, D. C. 5 
My Texan Mr. Stecet: T have your communication of March 4, in- 
ne copy of House bill 9€60, and thank you for the same. The 
Supreme Couct of the United States now has before it the question 
hether United States courts have power to suspend or defer sentence 
i iinal cases. If that court holds that no such power ex'sts, action 
nh the part of Congress of some character is imperative. In the case 
{ offenders. more especially young men and boys, I am opposed 
» jail sentences, except in rare instances. My judgment and experience 
are that in nine cases out of ten more harm than good is done by this 
cou in such cases. More than 50 per cent of young criminals sent 
to prison lose their sense of manhood to quite a degree, and after dis- 
harge are inclined to, and usually do, fall into criminal practices and 
reappear in court, State or Federal. During my 13 years and 6 months 
n the bench [ have suspended sentence in the case of probably 100 
o and young men between the ages of 15 and 25 vears. In only 6 
as where T have suspended sentence has the offender reappeared in 
ourt Of these 3 were men between 35 and 50 years of age. On 


again offending they were promptly arrested and sentenced. 
therefore, is that the suspension of sentence in the case of boys 
ung men is wise and beneficial. If we could have a suitable 

on where the offenders might be divided into classes and segregated 
ued trained in classes. T think the ev'Is of imprisonment would be les- 
ened; but, unfortunately, we have no such provision in the law. I am 
busy, and have not had time and will not have time to study your 
in all its details and formulate an opinion as to its workings in 

iail, Tam, however, in favor of the general principles involved and 
tated therein and would advocate its passage, possibly with modifica- 
tions and amendment, although T woukl not undertake at this time to 
uggestions which are immature. 

I think the provision for making the United States marshal a proba- 
ion officer a good one. This officer, however, should have suitable com- 
pensation or increase of salary, to the end that he would feel it an 
imperative duty to look carefully after those placed under his supervi- 
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sion. In suspended sentences or in deferring sentences I have always 
made it a practice to inquire thoroughly and carefully into the history, 


character, and circumstances of the family connections, if any. 
Probably in nine cases out of ten young boys between the ages of 15 
and 25 years who go astray and commit offenses against the law do so 
because of peculiar environment and temptations and ignorance. 1 fee} 
that it is better to save, if possible, by placing the defendants un:er 


supervision and suspended sentence than to degrade them by imprison 


ment. If it were true that their acts are the result of deliberation and 
choice and criminal instincts on their part, my ideas would be different - 
but my experience is that such cases are rare, indeed. I feel that you 


are doing a good work, and will be entitled to commendation if you « 
secure the enactment of your bill or one similar to it. 

I, of course, favor suitable limitations on the power of the judge 
suspending or deferring sentences in criminal cases. It is perplexi: 
however, to know where to draw the bine. 

Most respectfully, yours, 


i 


> 
‘ 


Geo, W. } 


UNITED STATES Courts, . 
MIDDLE DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Sunbury, March 18, 1: 
Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

_ Dear Sir: I have before me your letter, with inclosure of Hous: 
No. 9660 for the establishment of a probation system in the Unit. 
States courts, and in reply take pleasure of advising you that this |) 
meets a long-felt want in my judgment. I have been following 
practice to an extent which you are here attempting to legalize by dir 
legislation, and often thought that a law of this character shoul: 
placed on the statute books. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Judge Charles M. Hough, of 
York, in a letter to me, says: 

I have read your bill relating to probation and am very much int. 
ested in it. With the principle I am entirely in sympathy. * * 
On the other hand, I do not think -that paid probation officers h; 
proven a very striking success in our State. I am of opinion th 
there is very little use in probation unless some one can be found 
is really interested in a personal way in the accused. * * 
thank you, very sincerely, for the interest that your bill shows 
have taken in this very worthy advance in the law. 

Although Judge Learned Hand does not believe that 
United States marshal could perform the work in a very h: 
worked office, he holds the view, however, that no paid pro!:- 
tion officers should be employed, and I therefore read his | 
ter giving his views in full: 

JupGb LEARNED HAND’s CHAMBERS, 
March 6, 
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CHARLES B, Dittmer: 
the southern district of Ni 


' 
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1916 

Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, M. C. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of March 8 inclosing a propose:| 
for a probation system in the district courts, and asking my opi 
in regard to it. As you probably know, the Supreme Court has 
under consideration the question whether at common law the (ist: 
judges have power to suspend sentence, and it would seem to me 
to wait until they have decided that question before creating a pro! 
tion system. If they should decide that we have not power to susp: 
sentence some such bill as yours would certainly be absolutely essen 
to the pee administration of justice. 

On the other hand, I question whether the United States mar 
have the machinery by which they could properly take over this 
tion. In our district, in any case, the United States marshal ha- 
very hard-worked office and he has no time or means to give 
effective attention to the probation of prisoners, and I do not belies 
that he would welcome this addition. I think it would probably | 
better to allow judges to select probation officers who would do 1! 
work voluntarily, which I do not think would be difficult. There a 
a number of intelligent and experienced women who would be gia: to 
give their services without charge, or, at least, if they got back thei 
expenses only, and my own judgment would be that they could afford 
more time for that than the marshal would be able to give. My ow 
theory, therefore, would be that if a probation system is to be started 
it would be well to keep it within the hands of the judges, relying upo! 
the good will of public-spirited citizens to discharge these duties. 

It is a source of much satisfaction to me to find that you are inter 
ested in so worthy and necessary a part of the administration ©! 
justice. 

Respectfully, LEARNED THAND. 

Judge Julius M. Mayer, of the southern district of New York, 
formerly attorney general of the State of New York, says: 

On the other hand, I think it just as well, in the long run, noi 
have paid probation officers. * * * It would be a very valual 
matter to have probation recognized by statute, and to have proper 
records kept, ete. On the other hand, while I recognize the necessity o 
paid officers in the State system, I do not see that necessity 
paid officers in the Federal system, and I am not much of a believer 
the creation of new offices. 

Although Judge Hollister, of the southern district of Oh 
differs on the question as to who shall be the probation: 
ofticer, at the close of his letter he says: 

I am very much in favor of some system which will save the judges 
from the necessity of sending young and first offenders to jail. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we may be able to give consideration 
this session of Congress to this question, and that among the 
beneficial laws that the Sixty-fourth Congress may enact may 
be one for a probation system for the United States district 
courts, and in that way help the judges in performing their 
duties according to the dictates of their consciences and at the 
same time do justice, both to the people and to the offender who 
may appear at the bar. 

The people are asking for such a law, and it is our duty to 
comply with their demands, 
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the spirit of this section we l 
OF The a il quotation f: 1 sé 
} throughs ; petit:on being 
iv A .t rh y } Phe sectior sserts that 
HON . | A M ES | . L LOY DD, | residence of th hid ai { 
OF MISSOURI, ae ae eee one 
a : " . » > < 11 S ean be ascertain »l v th 
Ix roe House or Represenvarives, iiahdiaiarane/euimacann Ur te 
’ . ile hich such a pe lon 1 
Monday tpril 2h, 1916. “ dione nd I . roy : I 
danger the n : ealth, « 
Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the juvenile court bill now pend the ili ; rsp ; pethilon 
ing, in my judgment, means more to the unfortunate classes in | causing an ii stigation to 
the District of Columbia than any measure that has been before | Sen, svat poy ns to iret 
. . the court ¢ ‘ i mrents or the 
Congress in a number of years. I regret that some people seem | 5" eee 


a place and time stated in th 
1 


to have misunderstood its purpose and are unduly alarmed about | should not 








i\ 


ithe 


ha’ dealt with aceatd 
the effect of the passage of the bill. I am safe in making the Phe whol rpose of tl itl 
statement, I am sure, that this bill is not drawn with the idea of | PPCre pf criminal’ proceedings. | I 
helping any political organization, charitable institution, or | son, not known to b such, ce 
church enterprise. After it becomes a law the good services of | editor of the Standard charging 
nll these various benevolent institutions may he employed to | Cedar though we should hop 
vive help and homes to those who need help and who are without | spobsibly deceiving the juve 
homes, je Foon conter pt of c rt 
I arose for the purpose of calling sitention especially to the |», anak a Sees ; Ps ees 
charge that has been made that the legislation sought to be | offered in the House providing 
enacted here is in the interest of a particular church. T have | might be committed should 
not the time to discuss this matter, and therefore append to this Seniaatedeaaaan aaa See 
statement as a part of my remarks an article found in the | by the Board of Children’s Guardian 
Presbyterian Standard of date April 19, 1916, that was written tr t provides that it stitution 
by Rev. A. J. McKelway, a Presbyterian minister. The article | S00 cele eniie teneane > eat 
referred to explains a situation which has been misunderstood | question did show some ignorance 
and is as follows: ; bill, though it was stated that t 


‘ , inspection 
A REPLY TO “ PATRIOT. 


[By Rey. A. J. McKelway, D. D.] study and promotion of juvenil 
: 5 i . . . - ‘ : f and a good deal of time parti 
I have read the article in the Standard of April 5 entitled “ Free | pill for the District of Columbi 
Press and Personal Liberty Endangered,” signed ‘* Patriot.’ I think no | ypder these circumstances, I woul 


patriot need be alarmed iest the bills which aim to class scurrilous and 


children fo 
defamatory publications with indecent publications should pass. They 


tains a mi 
would only be seriously considered when the American public has be * for.” 
come even more disgusted than it now is with the senseless and ma I notice 
jicious abuse of Catholics and Jews, which is the stock in trade of cer fluence felt 
tain publications. I am more concerned, however. with the representa ures.” one 
tions made in this article concerning the new juvenile-court bill for | of the Stan 
the District of Columbia. ‘ Patriot” has evidently been misled by an | yemotest w 


article in the Menace on this subject. 

The bill was drafted by a juvenile court commission composed of 
Bernard Flexner, of Louisville, Ky., a Jew recognized as perhaps the 
highest authority in this country on juvenileeourt legislation: Miss | + 
Julia Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, a Congregationalist : Mr 
Walter C. Clephane and Mr. William Baldwin, both Presbyterians ; 


patriots w 


mother ex: 





or the bil 
State in th 


Standard 
and Dr. Kirby, a professor in the Catholic University here. It was this Wish 
latter name that probably aroused the indignation of the Menace, which ; 


goes so far as to say in regard to the appointment of a Catholic on this 
commission by Attorney General McReynolds: “A few months after 
rendering this service Mr. McReynolds was appointed a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States... Anyone who can swallow that 
ean swallow anything. 

The bill has been before the Washington public for over a year and 
carefully considered by organisations interested in the welfare of chil 
dren, and has received wide indorsement by people who know what they 
are talking about. Representative BEN JonNson, of Kentucky, happens 
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EXTENSION 


to be chairman of the House District Committee, to which the bill would | | () N . | S A A § 


naturally be referred, and the bill was given to him to introduce, he 
disclaiming responsibility by noting on the title that it was introduced 
by him *“* by request.” During a period of somewbat close observation 
of the course of District affairs in Congress I have never heard a single 
accusation that Mr. JoOmMNSON was using his position to further the 
interests of the Catholic Church. Some Catholics are just as fair about 
that as some Protestants. I once heard President Wilson refer to Mr. 
JOHNSON as “a very honest gentleman who is a terror to crooks.” Mr. SH 

The most active advocate of the bill ts Representative TINKHAM, of | ,..., ; vt 
oeston, who is a Protestant and not, as “ Patriot” affirms, a Romish me to <s 
Congressman ; and the Tinkham bill (H. R. 
what was known as the Johnson bill (IT. R. 


Was substituted for | treaties n 





348). Taft, and the Wilson administr 

The criticisms in the article in the Standard, based upon the artick ' 
in the Menace, are all without substantial foundation. What is called Hon : 
the secret session of the juvenile court is a session from which, in the | Whereas treaties between the Unit 
interest of the child, the general pubtic may be excluded, “ only such that solemnly pledge 1 of tl 
persons as may have a direct interest in the case being admitted.” and practice of investigation an 
rhe statement that the case may be heard “without notice to the the settlement of international 
parent or guardian and -withont process, complaint, or judicial hea full force and effect; and | 
ing,” is an absolute misrepresentation. The most careful pains are Whereas other treaties are in fore 
taken to secure the serving of notice to parent or guardian, and only in dry other Governments which 
a case where the child has committed some criminal act does the bill settlement of disputes not i 
declare that “failure to serve summons upon any person other than friendly composition ; and 
said child shall not impair the jurisdiction of the court, and that for | Whereas nine of the Government 
soo cause shown the court may make an order dispensing with such the United States have entered int 
service.” In the case of an orphan child I presume it would be diffi- exchanged, and claimed, 1 
cult to secure service of summons upon the parents; and this would to interfere with their peacetu 
constitute a good cause shown. mission for iuvestigation and rey 

The statement that the bill makes it “lawful to send any Protestant a delay bet Ct to , 
child to the House of the Good Shepherd or other Popish parish, while war: and ‘ : 
the Government has to pay for the alleged maintenance of such child,’ | Whereas the principle involved in 
is contradicted by section 25 of the bill, which reads: ‘“ That in com- by other Governments with whi 


j mitting any child to any custodial agency or placing it under any ratified 
} guardianship other than that of a public institution or its i 
snardians the court shall, so far as practicable, select as the cus- | That the 
todial agency some individual holding the same religious belief as the 
parents of said child, or some institution or association by 


governed 
persons of like religious faith.” 
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©OMMENTS ON THE RESOLUTION, 

The above resolution can in no way embarrass or interfere 
vith any diplomatie negotiations now in debate between the 
United States and any foreign nation. It only recommends the 

imane principles of arbitration indorsed and adopted by three 

Iministrations—Roosevelt. Taft, and Wilson. 

The so-entled Bryan treaties negotiated under President Wil- 
son are agreements on the part of the Governments wita which 
they were negotiated to submit any controversy between the 
United States and the Government with which it happens at the 
moment to have a dispute to a commission for investigation, with 
instructions to report within one year. These treaties were 


“ 


| 
| 


negotiated for the purpose of securing delay, the theory being | 


that if quarreling Governments could only be persuaded to await | 


mn resort to arms for that length of time and at the same time | 


have the situation thoroughly investigated the result might 
avert the dire calamity of war 

Kighteen of these so-called Bryan treaties that provide for a 
commission of investigation and the delay of a year were com- 
pleted, have been ratified, and are now in force. The ratifica- 
tion of 10 others was advised by the United States Senate, but 
they were not promulgated and are not in foree. Similar agree- 
ments were negotiated with Panama and the Dominican Re- 
public. but have never been ratified. 

A tuble is submitted which shows the countries with which 
the United Stutes has negotiated general arbitration treaties. 
The negotiation of these treaties occurred during the years of 
1908 and 1909, and all treaties were to run for a specified time. 
In some instances the time limit has expired and the treaties 
have been renewed for another five-year period. There are 22 
of these general treaties of arbitration. 


A list of the treaties ratified during President Wilson's ad- | 


ministration and in foree is also submitted. <A list of 10 such 
treaties, ratification of which has been advised by the United 
States Senate, but which have not been put in force, is also 
submitted. 

All of the treaties of arbitration negotiated by Secretary Root, 
of the State Department. contained an identical clause, defining 
what should and what should not be arbitrated, and provision 
was made that all arbitral questions should be referred to the 
“Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The Hague by 
the convention of July 29, 1899.” 

These excepted from arbitration questions of “ vital interest, 
independence, or the honor of the contracting States.” 
treaties were all negotiated before the beginning of the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Taft, who has frequently and forcibly expressed 
his willingness to submit all controversies between this Govern- 
ment and any other to arbitration. 

These facts nll show that the United States is thoroughly 
committed to the policy of arbitration, and there seems to be no 
question at issue between this and any other country at this 


t ' which may not be properly submitted to an arbitral 
tribunal, 

GENERAL ARBITRATION TREATIES. 
Cc ries with which the United States hes negotiated general arbitra- 


tion treaties. 
France, February 10, 1908; Switzerland, February 29, 1908; Mexico, 
March 24, 1908; Italy, March 28, 1908; Great Britain, April 4. 1908; 








Norway, April 4, 1908; Portugal, April 6, 1908; Spain, April 20, 1908; 
Netherlands, May 2, 1908; Sweden, May 2, 1908; Japan, May 5. 1908; 
Denmark, May LS, 1908; China, October 8, 1908; Peru, December 5, 
1908S; Salvador, December 21, 1908; Ecuador, January 7. 1909; Haiti, 
January 7, 19 Uruguay, January 9, 1909; Costa Rica, January 13, 
1900: Austria-Hungary, January 15, 1909; Brazil, January 23, 1909; 


These | 


Paraguay, March 13, 1209. Twenty-two treaties, All negotiated in | 


,908 and 1909, Thirteen now in force, 


In addition to the above treaties, the following treaties were 
fiso negotinted and have been ratified by the United States 
Senate but have not as yet been ratified by the foreign Gov- 
ernments: 


~ 


Argentina, December 23, 1908S; Bolivia, January 7, 1909; Chile, 


> 


January 13, 199 
PEACB TREATIES UNDER PRESIDENT WILSON. 
l'reoties promulgated and in force. 
Guatemala, signed September 20, 1913; Bolivia, signed January 22 





1914, Portugal, signed February 4, 1914; Costa Rica, signed February 
13. 1914; Det k, signed April 17, 1914; Italy, signed May 5, 1914; 
Norway i d June 24, 1914; Peru, ‘signed July 14, 1914; Uruguay, 
signed i914; Chile, signed July 24, 1914: Paraguay, signed 
August Igi¢; China, signed September 15, 1914; France, signed 


September 15, 1914; Great Britain, signed September 15, 1914: Spain, 
signed Septer r 15. 1914; Russia, signed October 1, 1914; Ecuador, 
i October 13, 1914; Sweden, signed October 13, 1914. Eighteen 








Ratification advised by United States Senate, but treaties not promul- 
gated and not in force, 


s ador, & el August 7, 1913; Honduras, signed November 3, 
1918; Nicaragua, signed December 17, 1913, Netherlands, signed De 
mber 18, 191 Persia, signed February 4, 1914; Switzerland, signed 
I ruary 18, 1914; Venezuela, signed March 21, 1914; Argentine Re- 


| Gunboats 
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public, signed July 24, 1914; Brazil, signed July 24, 1914: G 
signed October 13, 1914. Ten treaties. 
Ratification not yet advised by United States Senate. 

Panama, signed September 20, 1913; Dominican Republic, signed 
February 17, 1914. Two treaties, 

IDENTICAL ARTICLES OF THE TREATIES OF GENERAL ARBITRATION 
TIATED BY MR. ROOT UNDER PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
Article 1. 

Differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating to 
interpretation of treaties existing between the two contracting part 
and which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established 
Hague by the convention of the 29th July, 1899: Provided, 
less, that they do not affect the vital interests, the independ ‘ 
the honor of the two contracting States and do not concern the int 
ests of third parties, 

The only general arbitration treaty negotiated by the 17 
administration which was not a renewal of the above tren 
was a treaty of March 138, 1909, which contained the ident 
article above given. 





Preparedness for National Defense. 
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HON. L. C. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the Senate and the House | 
already given much time to the consideration of what is n 
sary to be done in order to put our country in condition to 
able to defend our possessions and honor. Shortly we wil! 
more thought to this matter, when the naval bill is taken up. We 
have expended considerable money in the last few years 
building a Navy. The amounts are as follows: 














Date of act. Congress. Amount. ” * 
Oe aa Fifth-eighth, third. .| $102,836, 679. 94 | 
PORES Ba ccassseeebhctecknnns Fifty-ninth, first....| 102,371,670. 27 \ 
Mar. DB, IGT .c0ncccncsvvcseuseosss Fiftv-ninth,second..} 99,971, 449. 79 
REESE: Sixtieth, first....... | 122,606, 133. 27 
SN a dia ea ceniow <sdne spy igate aie | Sixtieth, second.....} 136,935, 199.05 1 
NL BN 5.6 emai cent ie mea te | Sixty-first, second...) 131,510, 246. 01 | I 
ee eer | Sixty-first, third....| 126,478,338. 24 | 
Oy eo er | Sixty-second, second} 128, 908, 196. 96 | 
MT EEGs nadie ngenschoenepies | Sixty-second, third..} 141,050, 643. 53 
JUNG TE, 1G1G . 0... sc cndcronecesen Sixty-third,second..| 145,503, 963. 48 | 
Ae MER espe weh een wakes ones Sixty-third, third... 149, 768, 563. 45 


| | 





As a result of this expenditure, which includes the gen 
expenses of the Naval Establishment, we learn that the Unit 
States has on the Navy list—built, building, and authorized 
following number of armed ships: 

IanO a dla piaiemiatiiaesepabiligns eeiglnnstentmrsien — 


Battleships, second line 
Armored cruisers 


nn, SU cid epeilice naa benaibeiamtigiae ndidieninenoernm 
es tN I ac cress enmcapniigin cn capdimaremitip-adiiananbiiaidiane ee mares 
I ae cen ei tient ideniatal ii rbabidtibimreppapeease 
Destroyers 
SI aoa senciddeaeietg ciency oitigiaamaehen dara Sina doeemnmtmee 
IIIT SIE sire, cnhcrepedecipsnietnginlighigieineeechdaninipgennkcnnnsimnaaaaalatneinith desegemn—n = 
UI lee eeceneanateliiinaes aidan eneeceietnieuere een 14 
ROIS EN ass ncn asap nino bees ee pinnate dail ondelidinaanietn ieniiinaeneien 
nest torpedo vessels (destroyers not serviceable for duty with 
SND ele eon 
I PIII ces icdneysires tplidatnitebesondhtvetinncndlalinii eis teaelaanndibGlbaalintitint deen aciihaeaierentneren 19 
Submarines --_~ 795 


SE EE REIT IIE... cctneceteamnncinbinlindbianaeeitecsiathiiaiesdmibasdieiesartp nar 5 


A tcl cxaeselanietbitddersivinicncenpeinneselinisietineamtiatedliainad 
BPRS Io cicantcattn ttlcteonaineientenmatine’ 
Tugs 50 


RS RUN TE Te, ni cniicireittinccnrnich necceetninibennintiown= 21 


A number of these ships are, however, out of commission 
because there are not enough men to handle them, The Navy is 
many thousand men short of what is required. 

It is admitted by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy that the authorized enlistments for the Army and the 
Navy are far from being realized. Young men of good character 
and physical fitness are not looking for the recruiting offices. 
That is the condition now, and yet there are bills pending in 
the Congress that. when written into law, will call for many 
thousands more men. From where and how will we get them? 
Some think we should have compulsory service—the drafting 
of men needed for the Army and Navy. I think the people 
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slize. however, that this Congress will not pass a law to that 


roct while we are at peace. So, Mr. Speaker, the only way 
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| 


nder pending legislation, is to make the Army and Navy more | 


tractive to the men. No one is foolish enough to expect men 
o enlist for the money they receive as soldiers and sailors. 
\Vhile in the service our soldiers and sailors must be treated 
‘ke men and human beings. They must not be laughed at and 
elittled; they must not be denied admission to places of amuse- 
ent or publie gatherings because they are clad in the uniforms 
1e soldiers and sailors of the United States. They must not 
he looked down upon, but instead shown special consideration 
of their being in the service. Not only the people 
sust act differently toward these men but the commissioned 
officers must realize that enlisted men are Americans and human 
eings. the same as they, and also that good treatment tends to 
ficiency and discipline. Opportunity for promotion and re- 
irement must be improved upon in many respects. 
Then, Mr. Speaker, when the men have served their enlist- 
ents and received an honorable discharge, that discharge must 
ean something. It must be considered by the American peo- 
je as a badge of honor and distinction. This honorable dis- 
iarge must mean something for these men when they seek em- 
ployment either from the Government, the States, the munici- 
palities, or the employing business men of the country. That 
so now. Service counts for very little at this time. Pub- 
ic officials ignore the preference laws, little as they are, that 
ve now have. There must be a change by appointing powers 


ft) 


ecause 


= not 


| or 


patriotism if we are to have a better and more patriotic | 


spirit in this regard. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the Congress has not shown enough appre- 
ciation of the service of the men in the Spanish War to pass the 
vidows and orphans’ little pension bill—that which is to take 
in a small way, of the dependent widows and orphans of 
those soldiers and sailors who are in sore need. This House, I 
am glad to say, passed it in this Congress and in the two pre- 
ceding ones, but never yet has the Senate done so. It is still 
pending there, and is now on the calendar for action. Let the 
Senate act favorably and at once on this Spanish war widows 
and orphans’ pension bill and the result for the good of our 
country will be manifest in many ways. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, let me read a letter and table of figures 
upon the subject of pensions in Canada, to show the liberality 
that prevails in that country for the widows, orphans, and men 
who serve their country. It is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF MILITIA AND DEFENSE, 
Ottawa, April 19, 1916. 


care, 


Frem: The President Pensions and Claims Board, Canadian Militia. 
ro: L. C. Dygr, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sin: In compliance with the request contained in your letter of 


March 29 last, addressed to the clerk, House of Parliament, Ottawa, I 
have the honor to inclose herewith copies of the militia pension act, 
which contains the provision which the Canadian Government has made 
for the widows of soldiers. 

This department has no information respecting pensions for the 
widows of sailors in the Canadian service. I would advise you to write, 
however, to the deputy minister, department of naval services 
for such information. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. F. DUNBAR, 
Colone ‘ President Pensions and Claims Board. 
SCALE OF PENSIONS. 

\rticles 641 to 648, inclusive, pay and allowance regulations, are can- 
celed and the following substituted, to take effect September 1, 1914: 

641. The following rates of pension will be granted militiamen 
wounded or disabled on active service, during drill or training, or on 
other military duty, provided the disability was not due to his own 
fault or negligence : 








ae Ss ae 
Rank held at time of injury or iilness a. oo | soe |) Soe 
J | degree. | degree. deerce degree 
Rank and file......_.. | $264] $192 $132 87 
Sergeant........... ois a a 336 252 1658 OU 
Squad, battery, or company sergeant }) i 
sa ie i0k = ae oy | | 
Squad, battery, or company quarterm = IR 1 
Lee . - — eg 
Color sergeant........... ; | 
Staff sergeant............. j 
Regimental sergeant major, not warratit 
ee | ee >| 29 ) 
Master gunner, not warrant officer .. | al - -” : 
Regimental quartermaster sergeant ! r 
WON WINES soso eno 0 oes oan cee 480 | 360 240 144 
RIN a oalbe tec cd cess Cuccccccens 480 | 360 240 i144 
CE ei cde gckkas.-0.-..0c- 720 | 540 | 369 216 
ME eat ee cea eE Pees. oo). eae cc co 960 | 720 | {80 IRS 
Lieutenant colonel................. Gacbee 1, 200 | 90 (00 
3 OO eed oes cae Cadce a Se 1, 140 | 1, 080 720 156 
Brigadier general .................... 4 2, 100 1,620 1, 050 656 








(a) The first degree shall be applicable to those only who are ren 
dered totally incapable of earning a livelihood as the result of wounds 
or injuries received or illness contracted in action or in the presence 
of the enemy. 


it) | 


Ottawa, 


(b) The second degree shall b ppl ! x 1 
totally in pabl e: ne uit « S 

iliness contracted ii ve service, during drill ’ wr « 
ether dat or are re ( oo ter y i I | 
or injuries received ness 
of the enemy. 

(c) The third degree shall be 1) le to t ) 
materially incapable of earning a livelihos 
ceived or illness contracted ‘ y 

on other duty, or rendered in a si @ 
of wounds or ny} ies rece ‘ I . ontr ed 
presence of the enemy) 

(ad) The fourth degree shall be apy e to the 
in a small degree incapable of rniz ! 
juries received or illness ontracter 
training or on other duty. 

(e) Where the injury is great enough to req ! 
of an attendant, such as the loss of both 1 rl h 
of sight of both eyes, or where the use egs « oth 
been permanently lost, the rates shown ! 

Second degree’ may be nereased one 

(f) In addition to the above rates, a married officer 
noncommissioned officer, or man totally ir itated 
his wife half the rate provided in art t r the 
full rate for the ‘ of an officer t of hi : it 
limitations respecting the age of children Afte it! 
officer, Warrant officer, noncommissioned off ri ! \ ‘ 
then draw the full rates provided in ticle 642 
children. 

(zg) The widowed mother of a totally \ ! 

pension at half the rates fixed in arti W 
the soldier is ner sole support and unt h I 
soldier’s decease, she may draw the full 

642. Pensions may be paid to the w el t ) 
have been killed in action or who have ‘ inju 
illness contracted on active service, during drill or training 

| military duty, at the following rates, provided the soldier leat 
hot due to his own fault or negliger ind Ww y « t 
carrying out of his military duties 

RANK HELD BY HUSBAND, SON, FATHER A IME OF DEA 

Rank and file: $22 a month for widow and $5 a month r sé 

Sergeant: $28 a month for widow and $5 a month f } 

Squad, battery, or company sergeant major; squad, ba ry, « 
termaster sergeant: S30 a mont for widow and $5 a mont f 
child. 

Color S¢ rgeant staff SerTue; nt merld i ! onth I i ile V i! , 
month for each child. 

Regimental sergeant maior, not warrat officer I 
warrant officer; regimental quartermastet rge $30 a mor 
widow and $5 a month for each child 

Warrant officer: $32 a month foi idow and § 
child 

Lieutenant: $37 a month * widow d $6 a mor ear 

Captain: $45 a month for widow and $7 a month f ! 

Major: $50 a month for widow and $8 a month fe ' ! 

Lieutenant colonel: $60 month for wid ind $10 a month 
child 

Colonel: $75 a month for widow and $10 a month f 

Brigadier general: $100 a morth for widow and $10 nth f 
child 

(a) A widowed mother whose son was her ] ppol 
ried, shall be eligible for a pension as a widow wit! t 
subject to the same conditions as hereinafter set f 

(>) In the case of orphans, the rate hown above fo i ‘ 
doubled and the pension paid to legally appointed 5 5 

643. Pensions to widows and children shall take f i 
following that on which the death of the isband, ¢ ! 
gratuity equivalent to two mouths’ pension shall paid I 
in addition to the pension 

644. The pension of a widow, a widowed ther ‘ I may 
held or discontinued should su widow te., be, or s juentty 
unworthy of it, or should she be o ecome wealthy 

The decision of the minister as to whethe a per I ho 
withheld or discontinued shall be final. 

645. The pension to a widow or wid I © 
remarriage, but she will be eligible for a grat of 1 
payable to her immediately after he mar Any | t 
widow's children will cease when the mothe 
gratuity will include the children’s pension foi 

646. Neither gratuity nor pension shall t of 1 
(or orphan) over 15 years of age if a é 17 f f 
girl, unless, owing to mental or physical intirmity, th hi ( phan) 
is incapable of earning a livelihood, in w h ca t 
continued till the child (or orphan) is 21 irs of 
will be paid to a child or orphan ri ‘ 

647. Individual cases for whi regu n ) t 
ficiently provide, may be specially considered by t 

648. Pensions may be paid month! ‘ 

These facts, Mr. Speaker, ought to convince the S« 
United States of the justice of passing. without further «cs 
the widows and orphans Spanish Wai id PI 
tion pension bill. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Ame: 1 ‘ ned the outh , 
land see and understand that the widows and orphat ‘ 
diers and sailors are taken care o 1 that soldiers 
will be respected and given preference in e ployvine 
they have served their cow uspire 
ism and cause enlistments to fiii up all shortages me f 
in the Army and Navy, the present and the future I 
sincerely hi prefer ‘ bpoie ent Tt i g ) 
men who serve thei Kl esp ) 
for those who voluntes 1 time of 

Section 1. Prefer ‘ ] ‘ To, | | 
Statutes, (sec. 1, joint on M », IS6D), | 

Persons honorably dischares fre 
reason of disability resulting f i i j ‘ he 
line of duty shall be preferred for pointments to off ) 

ided, They are found to possess th usiness ir 
the proper discharge of the duti f such off 


» recruit our Army and Navy to authorized strength, now and 


















































































































































































is ignored and violated by the appointing powers 


Government. Time-and again they have done this. I 
of many instances where the civilian is taken in pref- 
to the veteran. The Civil Service Commission certifies 

io the appointing power the three highest upon the eligible 


the veteran, if on this list, is most always turned 


down for the civilian. Especially is this true if the civilian has 
1M ical influence. 

(Congr hould enact a law to compel the Government offi- 
ciils to comply with the preference law and not permit it to 
be ignored as it has been and is to-day. In addition to that, 
the law of preference should be enlarged and everyone who has 
served honorably in the Army and Navy should receive prefer- 
ence in appointments under the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked the legislative reference division 
of the Library of Congress to advise me with reference to pref- 
erence laws for honorably discharged soldiers and sailors under 
the United States Government, State governments, and foreign 


Goverenments, and the following is what they report to me, to 
WiLL: 


rATES LAWS GIVING PREFERENCE IN EMPLOYMENT 
DISCHARGED SOLDIBRS ZND SAILORS. 


TO HONORABLY 


2 
, 


1754 


} orab 


(resolution of Mar. 1865) directs preference of “ per- 
ty discharged from the military or paval service by reason 
ity sulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the line of 

‘appointments to civil offices." This section was declared 
affeeted by the eivil-serviee act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat., 


ut tor 


14915 Th ' 


1755 (resolution of Mar 3, 1865) recommends the preference 
honorably discharged from the military or naval service for 
oyinent 
\ugust 15. 1876 (19 Stat,. 169, sec. 3), directs the heads 
of oxecutive departments to give a preference, in case of reductions in 
t force, to persons “honorably discharged from the military or 
rvice the United States and the widows and orphans of 
soldiers and sailors.” 
of Mareh 1, 1889 (25 Stat., 762, sec. 5), directs preference to 
ns honorably discharged from the military or naval service of 
ted States In the appointment of census enumerators 
Che act of March 6, 1902 (2 Stat., 52, sec. 5), directs preference to 
y» us who have served as soldiers in any war in which the United 
may have been engaged. who have been honorably discharged 
service of the United States, and the widows of such soldiers,” 
mplovment in the Census Office. 
fhe aet of Mareh 8, 1905 (33 Stat... 1088), directs preference * to 
persons honorably diseharged from the military or naval service who 
| in the Civil War” in transfers from the Railway Mail Service to 
a irtment duty 
rhe act August 1902 (387 Stat., 413, sec. 4), prohibits the dis- 
or reduction In any of the executive departments of an “ bonor- 
discharged soldier or sailor whose record in said department is 
| good.” 


\TE LAWS 


r persons 


j em} 
Vt act of 


n il se 
ed 


t 
“act 


ur ' 


the 


oc 


ot -~o, 


GIVING PREFERENCE 
CHARGED 


IN BMPLOYMENT 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War given 

for State employment, and may not be discharged without 

ause, after a hearing. (Stat. 2891, ch. 212.) 

rvado: Soldiers and sailors of Civil War given preference for 

county, and municipal employment. (Laws 1911, p. 602.) 

Connecticut: Union soldiers and satlors given preference in State 
ment or oo public works. (Gen. Stat., 1902: sec. 2876.) 

nion seldiers, saliors and marines who have served in Civil War 

not be removed as janitors, engineers, or firemen on State or 
pubic bulldtings, exvept for incompetency or misconduct; nor 

ept for cause, afier a hearing. (Gen. Stat., 1902 sec. 


TO HONORABLY DIS- 
(atifornia 
erence 


} ‘ 


il ex 


War 


vinent 


diers, sailors, and marines of the United States in the 

given preference for State, county, and municipal em- 

and may not be discharged except for incompetence or mis- 

(Code, sec. 1056a 15, 16.) 

iers, sailors, and marines of Regular or Volunteer Army or Navy 

e United States given preference for employment in cities under 
on form of government. (Code, sec, 1056a, 32 (b).) 

sailers, aud marines or Regular or Volunteer Army or Navy 

United States given preference for employment as policemen and 

(Code sec. 67¥%e.) 

Persons having served In Army or Navy of 
the Civil War given preference for State, 

pal employment and retention. (Gen. Stat., 1909; 


Sy rs 


n in cities 


the United 


county. and 
7S879- 


s luring 
secs, 


etts : 


ne the 


Persons who served in Army or Navy of the United 
Civil War, or received medal of honor for heroic 
Army or Navy given preference in appointments and pro- 
! t may not be removed or reduced withont a hearing, in 
mi municipal civil service. (Rev. Laws 1902. ch. 19, sec, 7, 

ind res.. 1902, ch. 413; 1905, ch. 150; 1910, ch. 500.) 
of the same class may be retired on half pay in State, county. 
ipal «emplovment (Acts and resolutions, 1907, ch. 458; 1909. 
ch 459, 1911, ch. 113; 1912; ch. 375; 1913, ch. 313, 642: 


ion sohliers, sailors, and marines of Civil War or Spanish 
preference for State and municipal employment, and may 
suspealed, or transferred without a hearing. (Howell's 

it., secs. 733, 734.) 
Seldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States in the 
preference for State, county, and municipal employment, 
removed except cfter a hearing. (Gen. Stat., 1913. 


lier 
\ } ‘ 


s, and marine given preference for employment by State 
Loard (Gen. Stat., 1913, 8957.) 
Soldiers, saitors, and marines of Civil 
examinations are to be at head of -eligible 
p. 3803, sec. 76.) 


arin War 
list 


passing 
(Comp. 


view 
s plo 
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Soldiers, sailors, an marines of the United States havin 
any war given preference in appointments of uo petri 
(Comp. Stat., 1910, p. 3800, sec. 71.) 


Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War given preferen 
Staite, county, and municipal employment, and may not be reme, 
cept incompetence or misconduct. (Comp. Stat., 1910, p. 


sec. 59.) 
sailors, and marines of any war given preferen 


tor 


Union soldiers 
State, county, and municipal employment, and may not be remoy 
out a good cause. (Comp. Stat., 1910, p. 4873, secs. 63, 64.) 

Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War given service 
after 20 years in State, county, or municipal employment. (Law 
ch. 84.) 

Soldiers 








of thé 
acts 


or sailors 
affected by certain 
Stat., 1910, p. 512, 
War only, p. S531, sec. 199 

New York: Soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United Stat 
Civil War, being citizens of New York, given preference in Stat 
and municipal empioy:nent. (Coms. Laws, 1909, ch. 15, sec. 21.) 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States in the Civil W 
Spanish War are not to be discharged except for incompeter 
conduct, after a bearia2, and may recover pay for the period of re: 
(Cons. Laws, 1909, ch. 15, secs. 22, 28.) 

Soldiers or saitors of Civil War over 70 may be retired as offi 
certain court after 15 immstead of 25 years’ service. (Laws, 11 
557.) 

North Dakota: Union soldiers and sailors given preference for S 
and municipal employment. (Comp. Laws, 1913, sec. 3186.) 

Ohio: Soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States given 
erence for employment by State and municipal corporations 
public works. (Ann. Gen. Code, 1910, secs. 12893, 12894.) 

Oregon: Union soldiers and sailors of Civil War and Spanish 
’ preferenee for State and county employment. (Gen. Laws 
ch, 263.) 

Pennsylvania: Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil Wa: 
preference for employment by State and on public works. (Pub. | 
No. 132 (1887), sec. 1.) 

Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War not to bi 
or sufpended from State, county, or city employment, nor offic: 
ished nor salary reduced without sufficient eause. (1897, Pub. | 
No. 106, secs. 1, 2.) 

Civil-service act in cities of first class not to apply to soldiers, 
or apenas of the United States in any war. (1906, Pub. Laws, > 
sec. 1.) 

Soldiers and sailors of the United States in the Civil War give: 
erence in civil service of cities of second class. (1907, Pub. Law 
206, sec. 1.) 

Rhode Island: Union soldiers, sailors, and marines 
given preference for employment in State Soldiers’ Home. 
1909, ch. 104, sec. 10.) 

Soldiers’ Home Board to inelude six persons who have s« 
Union Army or Navy during Civil War and two during Spanish 
(Pub. Laws, 1904, ch. 1045.) 

Washington: Union soldiers and sailors and soldiers and sal 
Spanish War and Philippine insurrection given preference for Stat: 
county employment. (Laws, 1915, ch. 129.) 

Wyoming: Union soldiers and sailors given preference for 
county, and city employment. (Comp. Stat., 1910, sees. 291, 202.) 

{McClenon. Mar. 24, 1916.] 

Dicest or LAWS PROVIDING GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FoR Ho: 

DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN AUSTRIA, FRANCE, GI 


AND ITALY. 
{A. Bernard and T. H. Thiesing.] 
AUSTRIA, 


The iaw of April 19, 1872, sections 1-5, pene that nou 
sioned officers who have been honorably discharged from the Ar: 
Navy after having served 12 years, during 8 of which they hay: 
noncommissioned officers, are entitled to employment in the Govern 
service, or in the raliread, steamship, and other services subsidi/ 
the Government; also, that nonceummissioned officers, incapacitat: 
military service on account of ‘wounds received in campaigns o1 
on duty for the protection of the public, but not thereby rendered 
for civil employement, may claim a Government position regard! 
the number of years served. 
Positions exclusively reserved for these noncommissioned officers 
(1) Doorkeepers and watchmen in the Government depa 
courthouses, offices, and penitentiaries and in those institution 
running expenses are entirely or partly defrayed by the Govern: 
(2) Office messengers and eonductors and operating employers 
the railroad, steamship, and other services subsidized or guarant: 
by the Government, to which franchises may be or have been g1 ‘ 
and which provide in their by-laws, etc., that in filling such positior 
reference should be given to former noncommissioned officers : it 
s provided that those who show special fitness shall have prefer: 


Dnited 
terminating 
136; p. 


States and their 
various county 
528, sec. 188; same, 


widows 
offices. 
in ease of ¢ 


sec. 





of Civ \ 
(Gen i 







over these less suited for the positions. (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1 
No. 60.) 
FRANCE, 
Title IV, chapter 4, of the act of March 21, 1905, as amended 


sections 34 to 37 of the act of August 7, 1913, provides for the « 
ployment in the classified service of honorably discharged noncown 
sioned officers and privates as follows: 

1. Nearly all positions of janitors, unskilled laborers, etc., and fro 
one-half to three-fourths of the clerkships in certain grades of t! 
classified service, are reserved for reenlisted men who have served 
less than 10 years, 4 of which must have been as noncommission 
oflicers. 

2. One-half to three-fourths of the positions of unskilled laborers 
ete., and of the clerkships in certain grades of the civil service are 4 
served for noncommissioned officers who have served at least four yea B 

3. One-half, three-fourths. five-sixths, or in some cases all of the 
skilled positions in certain grades of the civil service are reserve: 
privates who bave served mot less than four years in the army. 


Section 69 of the act of March 21, 1905, authorizes the Governm bs 
to divide the positions of the three classes enumerated above into 3 
groups, and to determine the mode of obtaining a certificate of profes Pie 
sional qualification in each group. 4 

Under this authorization, the deeree of Angust 26, 1905, established z 
four groups. The first group ineludes positions requiring a certain ¢ 
amount of technical knowledge, such as assistant inspectors, mechanics, 4 
feremen, etc. The second greup includes such positions as clerkships zB 
net requiring technical knowledge, ‘The third group includes such posi- % 





Agia 














ee 


tions as copyists and typists. rhe fourth group includes unskilled pe 
eitions such as watchmen, janitors, etc. The first three groups require 
the passing of am examination; for the fourth no examination is re 
om. xaminations in the case of the first group include chiefly sub 
fects of a somewhat technical nature. In the case of the second group, 
the nature of the examinations is determined by agreement of the min- 
tester of war and the minister in whose department the position exists, 
In the case of the third group, only a common school education is neces- 
eery. Candidates for the fourth group must have a certificate from the 
nief of the corps or director of the service to which the candidate be- 
lenged, stating that he can read and write and has a knowledge of 
arithmetic, and is competent to fill the position sought. Passing grade 
in every case is 60 per cent average on all examinations, No one over 
40 may be certified. : - > % s 

(Soeurees: Journal officiel de la République Francaise, 22 mars and 2 
septembre, 1905; 8 aot 1913.) 


GERMANY. 


The second part of the military pensions law ot May 31, 1906, con- 
tains provisions for the employment of reenlisted soldiers and non 
iissioned officers who have seen active service in the army, navy, 
er in the colonies for a certain number of years, or who have been 
incapacttated during such services. 

Sections 15 and 16 provide that seldiers who have served their reg- 
lar term and reenlisted for 12 years, and reenlisted soldiers, who have 
been incapacitated during such service, shall be certified as eligible for 
certain positions in the civil service, if they seem to be fitted to hold 
such positions. ; s 

Section 17 provides that noncommissioned officers and privates, who 
have net served more than their reguiar term but have been in- 
eapucitated during such service, may, besides drawing a pension, be 
certified as eligible for certain positions in the civil service, if they seem 
to be fitted for them. 

Section [8 enumerates the classes of employment to which such certt- 
ficates apply and the positions which shal! preferably be filled with 
holders of the same, under regulations to be prescribed by the Bunde- 
srat and communicated to the Reichstag (which can pot, however, alter 
them). They include subordinate, clerical, or unskilled positions In the 
Imperial, state and local government services, in the invalidity in- 
surance offices, and in institutions supported wholly or in part by the 
Imperial Government, the states, or the local authorities, excluding 
the forest service. (Reichsgesetzblatt 1906, No. 30, p. 593 ff.) 

The regulations prescribed by the Bundesrat which went into effect 
October 1, 1997, were published in Zentralblatt f. d. Deutsche Reich 
1907, page 309 ff. 





ITALY. 


The act of May 6, 1909, on the status of noncommissioned officers, 
contains the following provisions concerning civil-service positions ex- 
elusively reserved for honorably discharged noncommissioned officers : 

1. First sergeants who have served 12 _— are entitled to civilian 
positions tn the state railway service or in other Government depart- 
ments. Noencommissioned officers who have reenlisted with bounty, 
however, are excluded. 

2. The povitions reserved for noncommissioned officers are as follows: 

a. In all the military offices under the war departments all the un- 
skilled positions, such as those of watchmen, etc., and in the depart- 
ment proper, two-thirds of those of doorkeepers. 

b. In all departments of the Government, one-third of the unskilled 
positions and a storeroom and warehouse keepers, existing or likely to 
be created, and paying an annuai salary of frem 900 to 1,200 lires. 

ce in the railway service, one-third of the unskilled positions, watch- 
men, etc., paying an annual salary of from 900 to 1.200 lires. 

A proportional part of the positions enumerated under the letters b 
and c is reserved for petty officers of the navy with 12 years of service, 
who are always given preference for such positions under the navy de- 
partment. : 

The above provisions apply also to subordinate officers of the quarter- 
master’s department. 

(Sources: Collezione celerifera della leggi, decreti, struzionl e cir- 
colari dell’anno 1909, p. 672 et seq. Gazzctta ufficialle del Regno 
d@Ttatia 21 octobre 1909, p. 5725-5726.) 


CIVIL EMPLOYMENT FOR BX-SOLDIBRS AND SAILORS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Admission to the civil service of Great Britain is reguiated not by 
statute but by orders in council—particularly that of the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1910—and by regulations framed in pursuance of these orders by 
the civil-service commissioners, with the approval of the lords of the 
treasury. In these reguiations limits of age, generally lying between 
21 and 35, are prescribed for each class of appointments. As a general 
rule, the =— advantage given to ex-soldiers and sailors wishing to 
enter the civil service is that they may deduct from their actual age 
any time which they may have served in the army or navy. 

In a@ few cases army or navy educational certificates may, at the 
discretion of the civil-service commissioners, be accepted Im lieu of civil- 
service examination; namely : 

“ Persons nominated for the situation of messenger, established post- 
man, park keeper, prison warder, and some other situations of a simi- 
larly subordinate character who possess an army second-class certifi- 
cate of education or a petty officer’s certificate of education obtained 
in the navy may, at the diseretion of the ctvil-service commissioners, be 
exempted from examination in the foregoing subjects.” 

In the case of certain lower grades of clerical positions in the war 
office candidates who possess first-class army certificates of education 
may, at the diseretion of the civil-service commissioners, be exempted 
from examination. A similar ex+mption applies to one of the clerical 
grades in the Admiralty. 

The latest report of the civil-service commisstfoners (for 1914) gives 
the following statistics of civil employment for ex-soldiers aad sailors, 
but does not Indicate how many are admitted en certificate instead of by 
Xamination : 

“Out of a total of 14.445 male candidates of all classes for whom 
certificates of qualification, or their equivalent, were granted during 
the past year, 1.541 ex-soidiers, 230 sailors, and 67 mariues received 
appointments in the heme civil services (omitting 3 officers of the 
army, 2 naval officers, 1 officer of marines, and 8 candidates who had 
served as army officers or :p the imperial yeomanry or volunteers dur- 
ing the South African War) making a total of 1.838. 

“ One thousand seven hundred and six of these passed into the serv- 
ice of the post office—2 as clerical assistants; 1 as inspector In the 
engineering department; 45 as telegraphists, ete.; 1,591 (including 194 
sailors and 67 marines) as postmen, porters, ete.; and 157 (including 
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proportion of men from th rs 
and 2 marines) having 
posts during the year 1914. 

‘During the same year \ ‘ 
sailors to various situations in . 
works recruited the staff of park k 
ermy. 

“ Of the remaining tary ar iv 1 
as constable in the consular service, 1 as l 
the customns and excise depariment, 1 as third 
mint, 13 as clerks or clerk- messengers in the i ‘ 
ployment insurance branch of ¢! oard f tra )2 
civilian employees, ete., in the ina 1 t 
ordnance factories, or the suppl; po Woo } \ 
pointed as established civil assistants on the ordnan sur 
rest secured posts chiefly of the me izer class (Of the j 
cers placed on the establishment of the dock yards, et lu 
many no dount have served | I ther of the rbvat 
but the necessary details are not known in this de 

The above statement applies only to positions in l 
service which are filled by competitiv <aminat \ u 
opportunities was made by the committee on vi nployment ex 
soliders and sailors in 1906, whose report | y ~ the | 
mentary Papers (Cd. 2991]. In Appendix I (py 2 t 
is given a list of the “ Present cls s of vil emp t t of ex 
and sailors.” 

Following is a summary of the recommendaticn 
(pp. 29, 30): 

“That an association, which should b inncia issisted by t 
under the control of the Admiralty and \ otf y i 
for the provision of employment for ex-soldiers and i 

“Il. That this association, which should nsist i cent 
in London and affiliated branches in counti ind tow 
take all the work of employment now car out 
by existing agencies. 

*“TIl. That tt should be supervised | 2 council selected, in t 
instance, from— 

“(a) Members of the existing societies in London 

“(b) Representatives of the corporations of th t f rd 
Westminster, the London County Cou ind the ° 
ough councils, 

“(c) Employers of labor, including resentati 
and Admiralty. 

““(d) Ex-soldiet nd lors wl have achiever 
after leaving the color 

“IV. That the management of the inty and I 
under the general supervision of the central offi 
committees 

‘VY. That such loeal committees 1ould be pre I 
sible, by the lord eutenant, in th f th f nad 
mayor, in that of the town 

“VJ. That the members of the local committee should nsist 

“(a) The offiver commanding the grouped regimen listrict 

“(b) The yionel of the territorial battalions o1 oO 

“(c) The naval recruiting officer of th istrict 

‘(d) Representatives selected from influential people of th: 
employers of labor, ete 

‘(e) Ex soldier ind sailors in the distri 

“VII. That the Government subscriptions to existir 
should cease and an annual grant of £16,000 (£12,000 fr th 
£4,000 from navy funds) should be made to the associnatior 

“VILLI. That funds should also be obtained by v« tal } 
tions. 

“TX. That the Government should direct the various p irt 
ments to fill vacancies in the appointments details n | 2 
to 5 and any others which may be suitable by ex soldiers an 
of good character, and that only in the event of such indidate 
being ferthcoming are the posts te be i by civilia 

“X. That all future vacancies for customs preven 
filled by ex soldiers or sailors, 

‘XI. That at least half the vacancié for outdoo ' 


should be set aside for ex soldiers and sailors 

“XII. That the majority of the vacancies for ass 
be similarly dealt with. 

*‘XIIL. That all established messengerships shou e so 

“XIV. That service in the army or navy of a setisfact 
which bas not earned pension, should reckon tow 
allowance in the case of men appointec 
civil service. 

“XV. That in the case of ex soldiers 1 sail ! ‘ 
ment departments a proportionate value should be a t 
in the army or navy with a view to its ; or ‘ 
period of civil employment when discharge on reduction « f la 
ment Is determined by length of service 

“XVI. That county and borough councils should be urge 


to establish 





a number of appointments for ex seldiers and sailor 
“XVII. That the age limit in the case of ex sold and 
are candidates for appoint t I e shou r ” 
“XVIII. That: in view of the imperial contri ! t 
cost of the police, an obligation sheuld be placed upor ! 
ploy men of the two services in preference t ) 
candidates are forthcoming, and that. as {np the ca 
previous service in the army or navy should ! va 
penston. 
“XIX That every soldier should he required 


tion of technical work during nilit 1res 
“XX. That certificates sheuld be granted for 
ous subjects. 
“XXI. That classes for instruction it ot 
started as far as possible, and that opport ti 
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the ex-soldier of acquiring instruction In ort ; : 
hand and typewriting. correspondence, bookkeepit ' 
ing, saddiery, telegrapby, electric wiring, farm we r 


slaughtering of cattle, ete 
“XXII. That arrangement 

the various cities and towns whe 

of the men in various trades 
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‘ARE; Dhaest ti endeavor should he made. by means of periodical | 
lect s at each military center, to bring clearly before the men the 
possibilitics of their future civil career. 


“XXIV. That arrangements should be made to give to ex-soldiers 
facilities for emigration, and for obtaining, whilst serving, a short 
course of training in work which is likely to be of use to them as 


emigrants 

“XXY. That an employment gazette should be published by the cen- 
tral office of the suggested association, giving particulars as to situa- 
tions vacant, the method of obtaining them, the prospects offered by 


various classes of employment, etc., and that subscriptions to cover its 
cost, fees, and traveling expenses of lecturers would form a sultable 
charge against the eanteen funds of ships and units. = 

“XXXVI, That the form of character given to the soldier on discharge 
or transfer should be improved, both in respect to its division between 
his military and civil conduct and in regard to its general assessment. 

“XAVITL. That, with the view to encouragement of thrift, arrange- 
ments be made, on the lines suggested in paragraph 72, to increase 
the inducements of the soldier to save money whilst serving. ; 

“XXVIIL That the advantaves of membersalp of friendly societies 
should be brought to hts notice. 

* XNIX. That payments of pensions and reserve pay should be made 
at more frequent intervals.” 

Mv. Speaker, a study of the above shows us that our own 
National and State Governments have given but little favorable 
consideration to the enactment of laws providing for preference 
in employment for honorably discharged soldiers and sailors. 
It also shows that foreign governments have done much better. 
[It also demonstrates the fact that the foreign governments 
which diave done most in this regard for their ex soldiers and 
sailors have been the ones to be the better able to recruit up 
their armies and navies. This Government must awake to its 
duty and act. If it does not take care of the widows and 
orphans and show preference to soldiers and sailors there will 
be but one outcome of it, and that will be compulsory service. 
I do not know if this country is ready for that or not, but, in 
my judgment, this Congress is not favorable. to it. I would 
rather see voluntary enlistments needed for the Army and for 
the Navy than compulsory, and if laws are enacted along the 
lines that I have indicated, there will be no need of compulsory 
service, 


Army Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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0 
HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, Aprit 29, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, when the general debate on 
the Hay Army bill was had I was unavoidably absent. I pre- 
pared a speech on that bill at that time and ask unanimous 
consent to insert it in the Recorp now. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee has reported out a bill making 
far-reaching changes in the military department of our Gov- 
ernment. They are changes for the most part that make for our 
better security and for better national defense. 

As the law now stands we have a standing Army composed of 
4,834 officers and 97,248 enlisted men, or a total of 102,082 officers 
and enlisted men. This is exclusive of the Philippine Scouts, 
which is composed of 182 officers and 5,733 enlisted men. That 
was the authorized strength of the Army on June 30, 1915, and 
the actual strength of the Army on that date was 55 officers 
less owing to vacancies in the Medical Corps, the Engineer 
Corps, and the Signal Corps mainly, and a deficit on that date 
of between 1,200 and 1,500 enlisted men. It is believed that 
the actual strength of the Army now is about the authorized 
strength. There were 6,408 enlisted men in the Quartermaster'’s 
Department that are included in the above figures, but they are 
not necessarily included in the authorized strength of the 
Army. 

The Hay bill proposes to increase the Standing Army by 
40,000 enlisted men, and increases the officers 2,616, and pro- 
vides that the Quartermaster Corps and the Medical Corps 
will not be included, which will bring the number up to about 
18,000 more, or a total of 158,000, The bill also provides for 
the formation of skeleton units in the Army, which may be 
brought up in times of war or when war is imminent te full 
strength, and in this way the Army we have could almost at 
once be expanded to about 195,335 enlisted men. Those branches 
of the service that are increased are: The Infantry, increased 
by 10 regiments; Field Artillery, 6 regiments; Coast Artillery, 
52 companies; Engineers, 15 companies; aero squadrons, 4. 
The Cavalry was not increased. In the present establishment 
we have, in round numbers, about 15,000 enlisted men in the 
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Cavalry, 20,000 in the Coast Artillery, 36,000 in the Infan: 
10,000 in the Staff Corps in the department, and 7,000 in » 
cellaneous places. In other words, we have at the preseng ti: 
a mobile Army of about 60,000, exclusive of Quartermas) 
and Medical Corps, composed of 15,000 cavalrymen and 36.40) 
infantrymen, with a stationary force of about 20,000 in what 
known as the Coast Artillery. The remainder are what 1 
be termed “ helpers,” 

Under the Hay bill these figures will be changed very 
siderably. The Coast Artillery will be increased so that 
amount to about 25,000 enlisted men; the Infantry will |} 
creased to about 46,000 enlisted men; the Engineer Corps a} 
4.500 enlisted men; the Signal Corps to about 2,000 enlisted ; 
the Quartermaster Corps to about 8,000 enlisted men: i) 
about 85,500 men. 

MOBILE ARMY UNDER HAY BILI, 


The mobile Army under the Hay bill, including the Cous; 
tillery as a part of the mobile Army, will be as follows: 
alry—oflicers, 805; enlisted men, 14,625. Field Artillery 
cers, 684; enlisted men, 15,648. Coast. Artillery—officers, 9- 
enlisted men, 25,203. Engineers—officers, 258; enlisted 
4,468. Signal Corps—ofificers, 46; enlisted men, 2,174. <A ¢ 
of 107,991. So that, including the Coast Artillery, wé w: 
have a fighting Army of 107,991 enlisted men and fully « 
cered, and exclusive of the Coast Artillery, we would | 
82,788 enlisted men in the real mobile Army of the coun 
This could be expanded when war becomes imminent probs!) 
50 per cent. The increases authorized by the Hay Dill are 
be extended over a period of four years, as provided in sect 
14 of the bill. 

FEATURES OF THE BILL. 

The features of the bill are, first, the Cavalry is not incre: 
This is right, because the Cavalry arm of the service was liry 
and out of proportion to the other arms of the service. Cay:! 
is much more expensive than the Infantry, and in modern \ 
fare it is much less effective. Cavalry can only be use! 
modern warfare for scouting purposes. The next impor': 
feature is the large increase in the Field Artillery. Ai 
present time the Field Artillery consists of 262 officers and 5,1): 
enlisted men. This establishment is increased to 684 oftic 
and 15,648 enlisted men, an increase of nearly 200 per « 
The Coast Artillery is given a reasonable increase, because | 
its being generally believed that our coast ought to be w: 
protected. The Engineer Corps is given an increase of about - 
per cent in enlisted men. The Infantry is given a very moder: 
increase of only about 10,000 enlisted men. The Quarterm:; 
ter Corps is given a large increase, and probably one out 
proportion to the needs of the Army. It seems to me we | 
got too many “ helpers.” Under the new bill, in round num) 
we will have about 108,000 fighters and about 50,000 hel). 
There ought to be some way to lessen the “ helpers.” 

CADET COMPANIES. 

The defect in the bill is to be found in the method ade; 
in the selection of reserve officers. 

Section 16 of the bill gives power to the President to orga 
not exceeding 80 cadet companies of Cavalry, Field Artille: 
Infantry, Engineer Corps, Coast Artillery, and Signal troo) 
to be attached to and serve with regiments and other uni 
of their respective branches of the Regular Army within tl) 
continental limits of the United States. 

It is further provided that each company shall consist of ho! 
to exceed 100 cadets between the ages of 20 and 27 years, al 
they are to be recruited from among the officers of the Natiou:! 
Guard and graduates of educational institutions to which ofi- 
cers of the Regular Army are detailed. The cadet serves oi 
year with the cadet company and five years in the officers’ r 
serve corps. He is to receive the base pay of a master signs 
electrician, which is about $75 per month. For the purpose o 
conducting the interior administration of these cadet compani 
the President is authorized to increase the number of nonce) 
missioned officers, to which a fully organized cadet company 
of not less than 50 men is attached, by 1 first sergeant, 1 supp!) 
sergeant, and 2 cooks. These cadets are to be subjected to thor: 
ough training in the duties of privates, noncommissioned ofli- 
cers, and commissioned officers, “‘ Upon completion of one year’s 
service with the company as herein prescribed, each cadet shall, 
if found proficient, be commissioned in such grade in the officers’ 
reserve corps as may be warranted by the degree of proficienc) 
he may have attained, under such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe.” 

Now, I submit that this is a half-baked plan of securing '¢ 
serve officers, and should not be enacted inte law. My reasons 
for this are as follows: 
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(1) That no proper training fs provided in the bill. A man 
may be an officer in the National Guard for 10 minutes, and ma) 
never have had a gun or a sword in his hands; he may be put 
in the awkward squad in the cadet company; he may never 
cerve as an officer, commissioned or noneommissioned, fn the 
company at all during his one-year period of service, and under 

lenient system of rules and regulations may be graduated 

» the Army officers’ reserve corps within a period of one year 


After being graduated into the Army officers’ reserve corps he 


need not have any more instructions at any time within th: 
five years; ho more duties to perform, and yet he receives 
$1452 a year to act in the capacity of a reserve in the Army 
officers’ reserve corps. 


These cadet companies can also be recruited from “ graduates | 


~ 
dueational institutions to which Army officers of the Regu- 
lar Army are detailed.” Now, it is well known that there are 
numerable students at colleges where Army officers are de- 


led who receive no military instructions, and a great many 
of them where they receive military instructions do just enough 
to enable the institution to get the Federal appropriation in that 
behalf: and yet a graduate of this institution, without military 
training, or however sinall his military training may be, may 

into the cadet company and become a reserve officer at the 
end of a year at a cost to the Government of about $1,542 a year. 

Experts claim that it takes a year of intensive training to 
make a good private soldier; and yet the bill, at a tremendous 
expense to the country, undertakes to make an officer at the end 
of one year without any such intensive training. 

(2) The second objection to the bill is the nondescript posi- 


tion of these cadet companies. They have no place in the | 


Regular organization, and no duties to perform in the Regular 
organization. They are not trained by officers of the Army, 
but are to be under the direction and control of certain noucom- 
missioned officers in the Army. It is surely an unomalous 
method of training Army officers. If the President, by his 
rules and regulations, as it is assumed he would, provide that 
these cadet companies should be officered by members of the 
company, the result would be that the captain and lieutenants 
of the company would be under the direct contro! of the first 


sergeant in the Regular Army attached to the company. If this | 


is the way to get Army officers, then I confess my absolute 
ignorance of anything that pertains to the military organiz:tion. 


(3) Under the terms of the bill the training of these cadets | 


is to be divided into three parts—first, training as a private 
second, training as a noncommissioned officer; and, third, truin- 


ing as a commissioned officer. The only requirement to gradu- | 


ate into the reserve corps is to be “ found proficient.” Proficient 
in what? Proficient as a private? Proficient as a noncommis- 
sioned officer? Proficient as an officer? If proficient as an offi 
cer, only three of them out of a company can be made officers, 
because there can only be one captain and two lieutenants; and 
it is supposed, therefore, that the other 97 can be “* found profi- 
cient ” as privates or noncommissioned officers. 

(4) Cadets upon joining the cadet company are not required 
to have any standard education. Those that come from the 
National Guard may have no education at all. Those that 
come from certain colleges may have all degrees of education. 
Surely there ought to be some uniformity of the education of 
Army officers. 


(5) There is no provision for giving these cadets anything | 
but military training. They can not go to school, because there | 


are no means by which they can obtain an education. A young 
man may be given a complimentary election in a military com- 
pany just in order to make him eligible for the cadet company. 


He may not have even the rudiments of an education. He may 


not even know how to spell or write; and yet, after a yveur, if 
he is “ found proficient ” in a military training he is entitled to 
be enrolled as a reserve-army officer. 

(6) The plan proposed is a novel one. It makes no use of 
existing agencies. It just establishes a system of itself. It is 
a system that makes Army officers while you wait, so to speak, 


for whieh the Government pays $1,542 apiece. The section | 


sucht to be begun by defining the plan as a plan to make paper 
army officers while the Government Is being shaved. It is just 
like a man going into a barber shop and having his ceat pressed 


while he is being shaved. So Uncle Sam is required to fork | 


over $1,542 to some favored individual, and while he is forking 
ever the money the name and address of his paper soldier is 
being given to him. 

(7) The War Department in passing upon the question of 
these eadet companies turned them down. In doing so 
other things, it said: 

It is not delieved that the coudition of affairs in the cadet eom- 
pany, so far as discipline is concerned, would be found entirely satis- 
factory for the following reasons: (a) The pay of the cadet wonld 
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l annually $1,542 apiece s \ 
and all together they will cost $4,628,152 
system is in full blast there Ou ‘ : 

| diers, each costing the Gove ent $1,542 


| together costing $4,628,152 


(9) This scheme was a part of t! 

| plan. We repudiated the 

and noncommissioned officers becau i 
| thought that three months’ tra ng wou eit 
| soldier; and yet we hay t 0 

ephermeral plan of making officers It 
training of officers is more wont 

and the same reasons ther ‘ 
} army scheme as to privates sho ‘ é 


as to officers 








(10) In my judgment, a reserve officers’ cor l ‘ 

up f men especially traines 

connection with son < t ‘ 

service in the Regular or Volunteer A 

only be trained from military standp 
| given the best kind of an educ: 
(11) In the organization of these cadet cor es the 

tary training will not be diffused throug Vv hole 

or diffused at all, but the organization will be of a ha; ‘ 
| hotechpotch variety. 
FEDERALIZATION OF THE MII 4 
The greatest accomplishment of this measure, ho ‘ 
| to be found in the plan of making the State litia an « ( 
body of first-line defense. Originally the Secretary of Wa 
another plan. It was known as the continental scl 
That scheme provided that there should be a contine il ar 
| composed of 400.000 men enlisted to serve thre ‘ eithe 
one month or two months in a yeu That ter t en 
the third vear they shall go into the reserve 

It was expected that 133,000 of these could 

and at the end of three years the 400,000 ‘ " ed 
This plan brought up quite a controversy, and the 

l was of tte opinion that (1 en could net be 

that way, and (2) that the aining (| ! 1 

to make them soldiers. Of course the plan 

| more expensive than the federalization of 1 I tia, 

the judgment of the committee nothing like 

Again, the plan, if it could have been made efficient 

| have been a tremendous step urd 1 t 

| try, in that it would have led to a tremendou nding A 
The result was the committee unanimously vot il 
federalization of the State militia 

i CONSTI1 ONAL QUESTIONS 

The main argument that has always been 

} Federal Government utilizing the National Gu l 

i line of defense was the Government's lack f cons 

| power over this National Guard. After a most car 

tion of the Constitution and the decisions tl le 

| mittee came to the conclusion that there was not t 

doubt about the National Government having ete « t 

| over the militia, and that it could be used as a natio 

Our Constitution is full of provisions as to the Stats 

It was unquestionably the intention of those who « fter 

| instrument to make the militia a real military defen 

| country. The rights of the States to use the 1 is pre 
| vided for. but at the same time the National Ge: 

iin terms given the authority to organize, to 

}arm the militia, and is virtually given ever ithority ove 
except two; one is about the naming of officers and ‘ he 
| is the training of the militia, which powers are reserves 

i the States. Now, in so far as naming the officers is concernes 
the bill provides as follows: (1) That the present officers 
the National Guard are continued as officers withou i 
selection. Section 836 then sets forth from what ! thy 
officers of the National Guard shall be selected: and 

| it provides in section 37 that a commission sl 1 onl 

| after the candidate for such office is examined by ! mira 

| commissioners appointed by the Secretary of War, which b 
shall consist of three officers of the Regular Army or 

| National Guard. or of both. and that at all time 

| character and fitness for military service of such offic f 


National Guard shall be determined by an efficic 
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In this way the selection of the officers of the National Guard 


























is really made by the National Government, and the governor 
simply signs the commission. 
Now, as to the training of the troops. Of course, this is had 























by the various officers thus commissioned by the governors. In 
this way, while the National Guard of each State remains a 
State institution, it is really under the control of the goa 











Government. Heretofore all of the powers had over the Na- 
tional Guard have not been exercised. Many of them have been 
unexercised and undeveloped, with the result that the National 
Guard has not been considered a national force. Under the new 
bill the Federal Government is given the right to exercise all 
of these powers over the National Guard, and I do not believe 
that any man will say that it will not be an effective first-line 
defense, and the most effective that we could have. 

The next constitutional question that arose is that provision 
of the Constitution which provides that the National Guard 
can not be used except to repel invasions, to suppress insurrec- 
tions, and to execute the laws of the Union. Under this prohi- 
bition it is claimed that the National Guard can not be sent 
out of the country. This is obviated by giving the right to the 
President to draft the entire National Guard, or any part of it, 
into the Federal service when war is imminent or actual. This 
is shown in section 76 of the bill. In this way the National 
Guard, by a simple order of the President, becomes a part of 





















































































the Volunteer forces of the Nation, and all vestige of any other 
control is done away with. 
THE NATIONAL, GUARD AS IT IS TO-DAY 
The National Guard as it exists to-day is composed of about 


129,000 members. It receives considerable Federal aid. It gets 
ail its arms and ammunition from the Government and large 
appropriations for clothing, armories, and the like. The amount 
appropriated last year for the National Guard is the sum of 
$3,858,383, while the various States appropriated the sum of 
$7,729,675.13,. Neither officers nor the men are in the pay of 
the Federal Government, but they are paid by a few of the 
States, and where they are paid the sums paid are very small. 
With this small encouragement from the Federal Government 
our National Guard has grown to large proportions, and as con- 
stituted now would be an effective defense in times of trouble. 


WHAT IS PROPOSED UNDER NEW SCHEME, 


Under the new scheme it is proposed to increase the National 
Guard to a force of not less than 400,000, The principal means 
of accomplishing this end is that the Government pxoposed to 
pay the officers and the men for service in the National Guard. 
The officers are to be paid by giving each captain and officer 
above that rank the sum of $500 per year, each first lieutenant 
$240, and each secend lieutenant $200. The men are to be paid 
one-fourth of the pay of a yi ivate, which will be $3.75 per month. 
The enlisted men of the National Guard are to be subjected to 
the same examination that enlisted men of the Regular Army 


are subjected to. They are to be enlisted in exactly the same 
way, to wit, to serve three years with the colors and four years 
with the reserve. It is believed that if 129,000 men could be 


recruited for the National Guard under present conditions, with 
the pay thus given to it, that there will be but little trouble in 
recruiting the National Guard up to the 400,000. At the end of 
seven years the National Guard will have 400,000 men with the 
colors and 400,000 men in the reserve, and this will continue. 
This will give our country a citizen soldiery, taken from all the 
States in peace, largely under State control, thoroughly drilled 
and disciplined under United States authority, made excellent 
soldiers, coming from the masses of the people, officered for the 
most part by local officers, and in this way the country will be 
given its best defense. Of course provision is made that each 
arm of the service shall be made proportionate in the National 
Guard as well as in the Regular Army. 


NATIONAL GUARP BEST FEATURE OF THE BILL. 

That the National Guard is the best feature of the 
shown by the following leading facts of the bill: 

(a) It is made a federalized force by giving the Federal 
Government full control over the organization, the discipline, 
and the arming of the militia. 

(b) It is provided that all officers in the militia shall here- 
after be selected by examination under the direction and con- 
trol of the Federal Government. Virtually speaking, the gov- 
ernors merely sign the commissions and the officers are selected 
by the Government. 

(c) In the event of war, or imminence thereof, the President 
is siven the right to draft the entire militia or any oaxt thereof 
into the Volunteer Army of the United States, 

(ad) The qualificaions aud requirements for the enlisted men 
are made precisely the same as they are in the Regular Army, 


bill is 
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(e) A reserve is built up in the militia in ex 
way it is proposed to be built up in the Army. 
(f) The pay of the officers and enlisted men of the mili| 

is dependent upon the work done by each. 

(g) The organization and control of the militia is to be unde 
one central direction anc control, and for training, drilling, and 
maneuver purposes it will not be divided into small parts ss 
heretofore. 

(h) It will be larger than ever before, better armed, 
equipped, and better paid than ever before, 
better results therefrom. 

(i) This method will be a popular method. It will not te: 
down what we already have and seek to build up that whi 
we have never had, but it is just simply making use of 1! 
time-honored military institutions of our country. 

(j) It is antimilitaristic. It is a people's soldiery. The nx 
will come from the body of the best people, and will not be j) 
picked up from just anywhere. 

(k) It is far better than a standing army, in that a standi: 
army takes men away from their several vocations and mak: 
them nothing but soldiers, whereas the National Guard sche 
not only makes the men soldiers but at the same time it mak 
them better business men, and more patriotic business men. 

(1) =n thus building up the National Guard the Governn 
builds up local institutions, in which not only the members 
the National Guard of that particular locality but all the peop 
of that locality will take a pride. 

(m) It is vastly cheaper than any other method of prepar 
ness that is proposed. 

(n) While it gives a central control to the National Guard, 
does not take away the States’ time-honored rights to have th: 
own militia. 
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Armed Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARENCE B. MILLER. 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it seems that 1 
controversy over the vote of this House on the motion to tal 
the McLemore resolution will never end. It seems, furtl. 
that many news agencies persist in failing to state the tru 
facts and the true motives that induced men to vote as they «i: 

This whole matter was but a tempest among the Democrati 
forces of Congress. It appears certain Democratic leaders 
the House and Senate were one day called into conference wit! 
the President, relative to certain diplomatic negotiations tly 
being conducted between this Government and Germany. Upo 
the return of these leaders to their respective bodies constern: 
tion broke out among the Democrats. Something stated by il) 
President in that conference evidently was of a most sensations 
character. What that something was soon became genera!): 
known in both Chambers. ‘Those Democratic gentlemen cai) 
from the presence of the President feeling that our Chief Execu 
tive was headed direct for a war with Germany, not only uL- 
necessarily, but over a very questionable proposition. 

Senator Stone, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committe 
of the Senate, very promptly wrote to the President, using tli 
the following language: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Since Senator Kern, Mr. FLoop, and I taike:! 


with you on Monday evening, I am more troubled than I have veen fo! 
day. I have not felt authorized to repeat our conyers 


HON. 


aie that you would consider it your duty, if a German wal 
ship should fire upon an armed merchant vessel of the enemy upo. 
which American citizens were passengers, to hold Germany to strict 
account. 

I think I inuaee say to you that the Members of both Houses fee: 
deeply concerned and disturbed by what they read and hear. * * 

he situation in Congress is such as to excite a sense of deep con 
cern in the minds of careful and thoughtful men. I have felt that i! 
is due to you to say this much. 

I think you understand my personal attitude with respect to this 
subject. As much and as deeply as I would hate to radically dis- 
agree with you, I find it difficult for my sense of duty and responsibility 
to consent to plunge this Nation into the vortex of this world war 
because of the unreasonable obstinacy of any of the powers, upon thc 
one hand, or, on the other hand, of foolhardiness, amounting to a2 
sort of mora! treason against the Republic, of our people recklessi) 
risking their lives on armed beiligerent ships. I can not escape th: 
conviction that such would be sc monstrous as to be indefensible 


That which the President said in that conference caased this 
Democratic Senator to be more troubled than he had been “ for 
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many a day.” It was of such a character that “ Members of 


heth Houses feel deeply concerned and disturbed by what they 
d and hear.” On account of the President’s words, “ the 


<itnation in Congress is such as to excite a sense of deep con- | 


vern in the minds of careful and thoughtful men.” The nature 
- the President’s words we begin to sense as we read in the 
Senators letter: 


I find it difficult for my sense of duty and responsibility to consent | 


plunge this Nation into the vortex of this world war because of the 
nreasonable obstinacy of any of the powers, upon the one hand, or, 


the other hand, of foothardiness, amounting to a sort of moral 


treason against the Republic, of our people recklessly risking their | 
es on armed belligerent ships. 1 can not escape the conviction that 


uch would be so monstrous as to be indefensible. 

Then certain disturbed Democratic Members introduced reso- 
lutions in relation to Americans traveling on armed belligerent 
ships. Thus far all was confined to the ranks of Democracy. 
Soon, however, it became generally known about Congress just 
what the President had said at the famous conference. Senator 
Gore. Democrat, on the floor of the Senate, charged that the 
following is substantially what the President said, among other 
things: 

* * * That if Germany insisted upon her position the United 
States would insist upon her position; that it would result probably 


in a breach of diplomatic relations; that the breach of diplomatic rela- | 
tion would probably be followed by a state of war; and that a state of | 


war might not be of itself and of necessity an evil, but that the United 
States by entering the war now might be able to bring it to a conclu- 
sion by midsummer, and thus render a great service to civilization. 

No wonder the Democratic brethren were deeply disturbed. 
No wonder they were thrown into a panic. Their administra- 
tion was about to depart from the path of peace and plunge the 
Nation into war. And over what? 

Personally I favor a strong national policy, one that not only 
asserts American rights but protects them. I believe the con- 
duct of all our foreign relations during the past three years of 
those with Japan, with Mexico, with the central powers, with 
the allies, has been vascillating, wobbly, uncertain, never sure 
of itself, contradictory, ineffective, and humiliating. Never 
before has our Nation’s honor been so completely denied by the 
nations of the world, never before has it been so uniformly for- 
saken in the hour of trial. I join my countrymen in fervently 
laboring to preserve peace, but if things vital to our Nation are 
at stake, and they can be saved only by war, then I am for war. 
But if I act to start my Nation into war, I want to be sure that 
my contention is right, and not only right but vital to my Na- 
tion's welfare or its honor. It must be of those things that are 
the essence of our country’s life, integrity, or honor. 

Let us see, therefore, why the Democratic Members were in 
revolt against the President’s course. The subject related to 
the right of American citizens to travel on armed belligerent 
merchant ships. The subject had not suddenly arisen. It had 
been up for many months. Long ago our Government became 
ill at ease over these armed merchant ships. We hesitated to 
clear, and fer a time refused to clear, certain of these boats. 
It was questionable whether they were ships of war or whether 
they were simply merchant ships. If the former, they could be 
attacked by a submarine witheut warning; if the latter, warning 
must be given and an opportunity afforded passengers and crew 
tu escape. England claimed they were merchant ships. Ger- 
many claimed they were warships. Our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansing, on behalf of our Government, presented to the nations 
of the allied powers a communication, under date of January 18, 
1916, wherein he used the following strikingly significant lan- 
suage: 

Prior toe the year 1915 belligerent operations against enemy commerce 
on the high seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy arma- 


ments. In these conditions international law appeared to permit a | 
merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive purposes without | 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right seems | 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of snips of | 


war and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the fact 


that it could not be used effectively in offense against enemy naval | 
vessels while it could defend the merchantmen against the generally | 


inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers. 
: rhe use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations, 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 


shows that the Intter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 


against the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 
quently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of sub- 
marine wartare can be explained on'y on the ground of a purpose to 
render merchantmen surerivr in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armament, therefore, on a 
merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive ar- 
mament, 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 


place uf safety of persons on board, it would net seem just nor reason- | 
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is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship | 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for offense | 








} 
tble that the submarine should 
| requirements, to pose it f 
} on board the met int vessel 
In proposing this formula 
|} the belligerent Government I S 


| Government will consider pr 


lives of innocent people rather ! tI ! ti tful 
legal right, which may be denied o1 ‘ t of . = 
| I should add that my Govern: s imp 
| ness of the argument that a merchant vessel 
any sort, in view of the character of the s 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should b 
cruiser, and so treated by a neutral as well a 
} ment, and is seriously considering instructing it 
This is dangerously near a recognition by our Pre ‘ 
Secretary of State, for, of course the President in 
| important a document before it was sent we : 
| recognition of the rightfulness of the German contentior 
practically admits that piracy and privateering h: 


peared from the world, no longer is there reason for 
ships to arm. The entrance of the submarine has so 
naval warfare that it may be the rule permitting mere! 
to arm should be changed; that if a merchant Dp 
she must be held to be a warship. 


I should add that my Government 





ness of the argument that a merchant vesss \ ha ( 
any sort, in view of the character of the submari: Ww I | 
defensive weakness of undersea cra hould be | 
cruiser, and so treated by a neutr s well as by al 
ment, and is seriousiy considering i ucting its of i i 

Again our Government describes the right of merch: chip 


to arm as a “doubtful legal right, which may be denied 
account of new conditions.’ 

After taking this position with the nations of the world 
possible, excited Members asked, that the President will go to 
war unless Germany at once agrees to renounce her pos nh 

In the foregoing communication to the powers it is n 1 
sonal opinion that our Government went altogether too 1 in 
the language used and appeared willing to abridge clear rig 
which, I think, American citizens have. I long ago reached the 
conclusion that even in these days of submarine warfare the 
old rules of international law prevail, and merchant ships o 
belligerent powers have a right to arm purely for defensive 
poses. Americans, being neutrals, have a right to travel u 
such ships, and must be given opportunity to secure themselves 
before the ship is attacked. For my own guidance, when this 
matter was before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of whic! 
am a member, I briefed the law upon the subject as follows: 

First. Uncommissioned merchantmen, armed only for defense 
are not subject to attack without warning and may defend when 
attacked. 

Second. Consequent upon the above, citizens of a neutral na- 
tion of right may sail on belligerent ships armed only for de- 










fensive purposes, and should the ship be destroyed by an enem 
ship, resulting in death of or injury to such neutral citizen, no 
warning having been given by the attacking ship, or opportu 
offered to such citizen to secure his safety, then the nation whe 
warship made the attack is guilty of an illegal act 
The right of an uncommissioned merchant ship 
} . : ie oa . 
defense only is not new, it is very old. In ancient « 
armament was sanctioned as protection against pil 
| infested so many seas of the globe. 
| Then later nations at war made use of privateer \ 
merchant ships armed and commissioned to prey upon the 
| merce of the enemy. As a protection against the pl 
|} merchant ships were permitted to arm, the use of the arn ent 
being limited to defense. 
In the seventeenth century England compelled her merchant- 
men to arm in this manner. In the days of Charles the S 
| 1672—all vessels sailing from English ports were required 
suitably manned and armed. During th 
| of similar character were passed. 
The right of an uncommissioned, armed ship to 1 
| expressed by one of England's foremost authoriti 
} tional law—Sir William Scott, Lord Stowell the ( 
Blizabeth: 
If a neutral master aitempts a le, | iola du 
imposed upon him by the law of nations t iit to come in 
as to the property of the ship or tl irgo nd if olat 
gation by a recurrence to force the consequence 
the property of his owner, and it ld, I th 
cation of the whole cargo intrusted to his re 1 thu 
| attempted to be withdrawn from the righ of wat With 
| master the case is very different. No duty is violated ich 
on his part—‘* Lupen auribus ten¢ id if h hd 
| he has a right tc «do so. 
| . . ‘ ° 
| Prof. Oppenheim, of Cambridge, an especially important 
tuority on international law, in his reply to Dr. Schwa 


tention, which reply is in Die Stellung der feindlichen Kk 
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terschi n Seckrieg, volume 8, pages 154 to 169, and on page 
ny merchant ship is called on to stop, the crew can, if they 
‘ iit to capture and thereby have their freedom restricted, or they 


ind, as a result, be overpowered. In case they choose the 
, their potential membership turns into actual membership 
1 forces of their State, and if overpowered they become 
of war. In case they choose the former course, their merely 






membership in the armed forces of their State remains intact, | ne 2 
: ; Worn, page So: 


lust either give parole or become prisoners of wat 


| 


i + the Institute of International Law, in paragraph 4 of | 


if the Maritime Manual, adopted the following rule: 
I private and public vessels not men-of-war], however, are allowed 


force for self-defense against attack by a hostile ship. 


ITALY, 


Codice per la marina mercantile,” dated October, 


saa cle 209, contains the following provision: 
ssels being attaked by other ships, including warships, 
themselves and may counterattack; they may go to the de- 
national or allied vessels which are being attacked and 

th the same in an attack 
RUSSIA, 

\rticle 15 of the Russian prize law of 1895 contains the fol- 
rhe right—-that is, of visit and search and capture of merchant ships 
Ml theli rgo—is not acvorded to merchant ships except in the follow- 


(1) When attacked by allied or suspicious ships, and (2) 
they come to the assistance of Russian or neutral ships attacked 
‘he right to stop, examine, and seize hostile or suspected vessels and 
belongs to the ships of the imnerial navy. Vessels of the mer- 
navy have a right to do so only (1) when they are attacked by 
r pe ted vessels 
This is the accepted rule in Great Britain, France, Italy, Rus- 
Belgium, Holland, and the United States. 

The Institute of International Law, at its meeting at Oxford 
n 1913, by article 12 of the “ Manual des lois de la guerre mari- 

time,” Inid down the following rule: 


i urse Is prohibited. Outside the conditions set forth in articles 

§ and following, public ships and private ships, as well as their per- 
ny not mermicteu to indulge ia hostile acts against the enemy. 

J it | times permitted both to employ force to defend themselves 


t an attack from an enemy ship. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
\ ie 10 of the United States Naval War Code, adopted in 
100, in paragraph 3, says: 


ihe personnel of merchant vessels of an enemy who, in self-defense 
n protection of the vessel placed in their charge, resist an attack 
titled, if captured to the status of prisoners of war. 


United States Revised Statutes, section 5289, assumes the 
right of merchant vessels to arm for certain purposes: 


rh ywners or consignees of every armed vessel sailing out of the 
ports of the United States, belonging whoily or in part to citizens 
thereof, shall, before clearing out the same, give bond to the United 
States, with sufficient sureties, in double the amount of the value of the 
vessel! and carge on beard, including her armament, conditioned that 
the vessel shall not be employed by such owners to cruise or commit 

mstilities against the subjects, citizens, or property of any foreign 
prince or State, or of any colony, district, or people, with whom the 
United States are at peace, 


Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State in 1877, in an official 
communication to Ambassador Morrill, said: 


in an answer to your request for an expression of opinion in regard 
to Mr. Ogden'’s question whether a vessel which he is said to be fitting 
out for a trading voyage to the South Sea Islands can carry two guns 
1d other arms for pretection and defense against the natives, L am 
not aware of any international prohibition or of any treaty provision 
which would prevent a vessel trading amid the groups of islands of the 
south Sea from carrying a couple of guns and arms for the proper and 
! sary protection of the vessel against violence on the part of law 
partiaily civilized communities or of the piratical crews which 
presented to occasionally frequent those waters, providing always 
t the vessel carrying such guns and arms itself be on a lawful voyage 
d be engaged in none other than peaceful commerce and that such 
ns and arms be intended and be used solely for the purpose of defense 

i protection. 


In the Nereide case, decided in 1815, the facts having occurred 
our Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Marshall, expressed the law as recognized by the United States: 
e a Spanish subject chartered an English ship, mounting 10 
nd manned by 16 men, to carry goods, part his and part British, 
ith America She started with a convey, became separated, was 

ptured by an American beat, and brought in as a prize. She resisted 

ipture when attacked, but the action was short, and the charter owner, 
the Spanish subject, remained down in a cabin and took no part in the 


The court ordered the Spaniard’s goods were not subject to 
izure. Says the court (9 Cranch, 388): 


rhe argument respecting resistance stands on the same ground 
with that which respects arming. both are lawful. Neither of them 

hargeable to the goods or their owner, where he has taken no part 
rhey are incidents in the character of the vessel, and may al- 
ways occur where the cruiser is belligerent, 

rhe Nercide was armed, governed, and conducted by belligerents. 
lt is true that on her passage she had a right to detend herself, did 

fend herself, and might have captured an. assailing vessel; but to 


a 


| attack, 


—————$ Se 


eee ett tt LL 


search for the enemy would have been a violation of the ch 
and of her duty. 
* * s * © . o 
In point of fact, it is believed that a belligerent merchant 
rarely sails unarmed. * * * A belligerent bas a perfect ri 
arm in her own defense. 


Prof. Freeman Snow, the author of a very great work on 
ternational law, published at Washington in 1888, said, i 


it may be reasonably expected in coming naval wars that ste: 
of the great mail tines will be armed so as to defend themselves 
rather than seek convoy. and the defense will be legiti 


| 
carried to the point of seizure of the attacking vessel, or a 


if once taken. Without a proper commission a private vessel, how 
should act only directly or indirectly on the defensive, and not 
of the way to capture enemy vessels. It can not, of course, tak 
belligerent action toward vessels of a neutral power. 

Contra are practically all the German writers of recent « 

Dr. George Schwamm, counselor of the German Imp 
Navy Department. 

Jonkheer W. J. M. Von Eysinger, professor in Leiden | 
versity. 

When the revolt of Democratic Members threatened, the P: 
dent indicated his earnest desire that Congress take no acti 
but leave the matter entirely in his hands. In this he \ 
right—precisely right. The conduct of diplomatic business is 
duty of the President, and with this duty Congress should 
no sense interfere. Congress has no business to “ butt in” 
this field of action. Accordingly we on the Foreign Affairs Co 
mittee put these resolutions aside and the excitement died doy 
It completely disappeared and was almost forgotten, when | 
President suddenly wrote to the acting chairman of the Rui 
Committee and seid: 

1 therefore feel justified in asking that your committee will p: 
mit me to urge an early vote upon the resolutions with regard to tra 
on armed merchantmen which have recently been so much talked abx 
in order that there may be afforded an immediate opportunity for 
public discussion and action upon them. 

It would be hard to imagine a more inadvisable procedure (1 
this requested by the President. The matter should have hx 
left entirely within his own hands, where it belonged. But 
was now up to Congress, and something had to be done. 1 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House at once took up 1! 
President's request and these resolutions. The ethics of « 
mittee action forbids any statement covering the deliberati 
of the committee. However, it speedily became apparent ¢! 
the committee would not do that which the President asked. \ 
did it. It finally reported out the McLemore resolution, 
the recommendation to table it because it was not a matter C 
gress should pass upon; rather it was one for the Presic: 
alone to handle. 

Plainly, absolutely, this side-stepped the President’s requ 
The committee did not do that which the President asked, :1 
if the House tubled the resolution, as recommended, it wou 
not do that which the President asked. A motion to table is 1 
subject to discussion or amendment. 

Under such circumstances it was natural for Members 
differ in their views as to what should be done. A rule bei! 
adopted that gave four hours’ debate, the discussion that fo 
lowed disclosed that practically all the Members, both Deny 
erats and Republicans, were of the opinion that American ci 
zens should be warned against taking passage on these Jui) 
ticular boats, because it was not necessary to do so, becuuse t 
do so endangered their own lives, because to do so might embro 
our country in war. 

Personally I believed in directly doing what the President 
had asked, as long as he insisted upen it, and that was to bri 
the question squarely out and vote squarely upon it. To accom 
plish this it was absolutely necessary to vote against tabling th 
inatter. I personally believed we should strike out all of th 
McLemore resolution and in its place insert a strong declaration 
affirming the right of an American to travel on such boats if le 






| desired to do so. I had drawn and intended to offer a resolutiv! 


to that effect if the matter could be brought before the Hous: 
for action. During the limited debate on the proposition in th 
House I spoke as follows: 


There a Spanish subject chartered an English ship, mounting 1! 
House to present here for consideration and vote is the one that they 
thought by its terms, if brought here in such a way as to prohibit 
amendment, would be the one to command the least support and pr 
vent a record of the honest convictions of the. membership of the 
House, ger on the Republican side.} If it be the purpose o! 
the Chief Executive of the United States to know whether or pot in 
the judgment of Congress he is right in the position that he and bis 
Secretary of State have taken—that Americans of right may travel 
upon belligerent ships armed for defense alone—I am free to state that 
I am with him unequivocally in that contention. From such study 
as I héve been able to give the question—and | have given it some—l 
believe be is absolutely right. 1 believe that an American citizen, ac- 
cording to the precedents of our own courts, by the rulings of our 
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<peretaries of State, by the express statutes of our Congress, by the 
rulings ef the civilized nations of the world in general, has the right 
nd could exercise it if he wished to avail himself of that privilege; 
but, Mr. Speaker, it seems there is something else involved here to-day. 
i notice in the language selected, no doubt with his customary care 
nd skill, in the letter to the Committee on Rules the President 
hese significant words: 
| therefore feel justified in asking that your committee will permit 
to urge an early vote upon the resolutions ’— 
Not the McLemore resolution; not any particular one— 
upon the resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchantmen 


uses 
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i . 1 , 
|} such a ship. In these d 


hich have recently been so much talked about, in order that there may | 


afforded an immediate opportunity for full public discussion and 
tion upon them.” 
Whatever that may mean to som 


TP nc 





>, it means to me this: That the 
ident of the United States desires to know what we think—we, the 
ltouse of Representatives—upon the much-discussed question of whether 


not he should warn American citizens from taking passage upon | 


is class of boats irrespective of their technical, legal 
\MiecLemore resclution is one, if it must be voted upon “ 
hat will command the intelligent support of but few men. It con- 
a recital that if Americans shall take passage upon such a 

we adandon thei to their fate, and they take that passage at 
own risk. No one but a cowardly man, nobody but a cowardly 
ess, would ever indorse any such a_ proposition. | Applause. ] 
Buy why should we be asked to lay it on the table? For no purpose 
if one, namely, that men who here think one way may vote another. 
Applause.] The recommendation of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
s that we side-step—table—this resolution, because we have no busi- 
ess to pass upon it; but the President has said that we have business 
) pass upon it, because he asks it. 


rights, 
yaa" of * ne” 






vote. For myself I ask none such. The President has the right to 
know, and the country wants him to know, what the country and we 
think of American citizens taking passage upon a ship when taking 

ch passage is likely to embroil us in war. You and I know what the 
position of the people of the Nation is in that regard. 


the means taken is vastly more effecti ‘ 

is also the abridgment o \ ‘ ! 

a passport and to travel ‘ ~ 
Furthermore, our Government has be 

three years in abridging the abstract 

} warned our people to keep out of Mex 

refused passports to our cit Sg 

Europe. Some of these abridgme | ) 

some are simply common-sense app 

usual conditions. 
There is no little significance in the facet er 

the representatives from the States in o s 

try were all alike. There was no pi ous Col 


The | 


They tie a fire escape to their own | 


Mr. Speaker, we have sat here in silence—awed, humiliated, heart- | 
broken silence—while our brethren have been shot and killed and out- | 


iged in Mexico, where 18 of 
the wall and shot. Oh, I have sometimes thought I would rather 
be one of those bleeding, bullet-pierced, desecrated bodies, still and 
irk in death, than to be a fellow compatriot of one of them here in 
he silence, in the self-complacent protection of our home, too big a 
yward to avenge their deaths! [Applause on the Republican side.] 
We have sat here in humiliated silence when American babes and 
American genius, without warning and without a chance for life, sank 
beneath the waves of the mighty sea and to-cay are shrouded in the 
weeds of the Atlantic. 


our brethren were 


Insufficient time prevented a completion of my remarks. 
above represents, however, my general attitude 
matter. 


The 
toward the 


lined up against | 


Another and independent proposition was whether Americans 


should be warned of the danger of traveling on 
armed ships. Under the circumstances of this case there can 
he no objection to such warning, and in my proposed resolution 
1 added a paragraph to that effect. 
practically expressed himself in favor of such a warning. It 


s the overwhelming sentiment of the American people that citi- | 


zens are not wise who recklessly place themselves on a boat one 
of the warring nations says it will destroy, whether that de- 
struction is right or wrong. 


f these dangers. 

There is grave question as to the armament of these vessels. 
While a merchant boat can arm for purely defensive purposes, 
it can not use that armament for offensive acts. Germany con- 
tends that these boats are really armed to carry on offensive 
varfare. England denies this. Many facts and circumstances 
exist showing that these boats perhaps really are auxiliary 
cruisers. It is claimed secret instructions have been issued to 

commanders of such boats, under which offensive warfare 
carried on. Our Government is at this minute doubtful 


the 


vhether or not these boats are not to be considered auxiliary | 


cruisers, and but yesterday ordered the investigation of one that 

ame into New York Harbor. The good King of Sweden, 
understanding the situation, with all its uncertainties and un- 
disclosed details, immediately warned his citizens 
traveling upon that class of boats. 

Therefore, at least until fhe exact character of these boats is 
ascertained, while the warring nations insist they have a right 
to destroy such boats without warning, I think it is the height 

‘ foothardiness for an American to go upon such a boat except 
ih some unusual case, when no other ship is available. 

There is no force to the statement that our citizens should 
exercise every right they possess. That is ridiculous. 


against 


day, every hour of every day, we forego the exercise of some | 
right. I have a right to walk down the street or on the side- 


walk, but if I behold two men there shooting away at each 
other I would be a fool to walk right into the danger zone sim- 
ply because I had a right to walk on the street, even though 
these two men were committing illegal, criminal acts, 

Besides, on the very day following the vote in the House on 
the McLemore resolution, our Government announced that an 
effective means would be taken to keep Americans from need- 
lessly exposing themselves on these shizs. The means taken 
surely was effective. It is about absolute. Our Government 
how refuses passports to citizens who contemplate traveling on 


Every | 


belligerent | 


Every Member of Congress 


} 


A proper regard for the lives of | 
its citizens would suggest that a Government advise its citizens 


ment, simply the registering of the pers 


pers ‘ 
Member. Therefore there is great signifi 
all the Members, Republica Democratic, ; Py 
with only one exception, from the States of Iowa, Ne a, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Mir sota \ ! 
against sidetracking the resolution by tabling f 
bringing the matter squarely before the H«: ot i 
its merits, 
Migratory Birds. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A LY RES, 
OF KANSAS 
IN toe Hovse or Represenrarives 
Vonday, tpra 4, 1916 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am in favo 
my colleague [Mr. Doorirrie] to strike out tl | 
this bill which provides for an appropriation of $50,000 
force what is known as the Federal migrat 
I will say at the outstart that I am a spor O 
shoulder my gun and chase the festive due Phe 
to my mind, more energizing; nothing that s i 
genuine satisfaction and pleasu e as to be t] 1 bu 1 of 
| good sports in camp at night, smoking the e of | t 
ing the day’s experience as to how you failed to 1 ( ! 
duck, always prepared with an excuse for a miss «| y 
other interesting things that we could relate, but hicl 
ably would not have any bearing whatever on this m« 
Suffice it to say you will all agree with me that it 
more pleasant pastime than being here endea 
post-office fights and disputes. 
I ean safely say that no better sportsmen exi 
in the southwest Kansas country, sportsmen 
of the word. They are ready at any and all time ) 
our game in and out of season; but they resent disc? 
and feel that a law which permits the migrating bird t 
promiscuously at other points should not prohibit ( 
| of these same birds the short time they may be in our S 
going through the State. In other words, 
wise than that a law which prohibits a vl 
some localities and poor seasons for others is 
In the Middle West States, like Kansas, Okla! M 
souri, we have a short season in the fall of tl 
shooting to speak of in midwinter. 
We are told by some of the gentlemen on 
complaint should not be lodged against t 
should be made to the department having charge o 
answer to this I for one want to say we have l, ‘ hy ] 
say all I mean those of us in the Middle West 
ested in this matter, on more than one occasion had tl 
with the department, but met with no success ‘ \\ 
have endeavored to have the seas extended to M ) 
even to March 1. This would afford us at least a she i 
in late winter or early spring. We feel and | ‘ 
| the few birds killed in those States like Kan ( hich 
| these migratory birds make their flight, that cestre the 
birds, for they do not stop long in these States; } 
the indiscriminate slaughter of the young d 
the year on their breeding grounds before start 


South, and also the indiscriminate slaughte 
southern waters. 

This could be controlled by good State laws m: 
able open season in such States by extending it 
in some localities and making a reasonable b 
and, by all means, stop the slaughter of these bird 
ities and States for the markets, 









rhe 
il} 


sinan at all times is ready to assist in the protec- 
and abhers a game hog and a market hunter 

hen the law known as the Bayne bill became a 
» State of New York that there lay in cold storage in 
York City 98,156 wild ducks, 48,780 plover, 14,227 quail, 
2 This simply represents 


1 


2 crouse, 7,825 snipe, and so forth. 
vhiter for New York market alone for that occasion, to 
of such large cities as Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Baltimore, Washington, and other large cities. I 
cn here in Washington this winter on more than one occa- 
und geese offered for sale, when laws and treaties 
d prohibiting the sale or purchase of these game birds 
‘robbing of the nests in the breeding grounds, it will do 

il to stop the extermination of the wild bird. 
J 


hing 
i), 


y 


re 


KS 


sible to do so with Canada, giving such matters pertaining to 

preservation of the wild migratory bird, especially with 
on to the breeding grounds and the sale of such game, as 
uld amount to but little for this country, National or State, 
ss such laws unless Canada would also pass similar laws. 
an be slaughtered in Canada for the market, there 
ild be but little protection to prohibit it in this country. 

I know of no reason why the Government of the United States 
ah not pass a law prohibiting the sale of wild game in any place 
United States; if so, there is nothing to prevent the vari- 
us States from doing so, which will make it effective in the same 





they Cc 


the 


tT} 
we 


preseat law is conceded by almost all to be unconstitu- 
tional. It has been so held by the supreme court of my State; 
ulso by the Federal district court for the district of Kansas 
und by the Federal court of Arkansas, and will probably be so 
held by the Supreme Court of the United States before another 
seuson appears. Thus it makes the shooting of wild game a 
doubtful proposition, to say the least. Many hunters are pay- 


ing no attention to the law, because, as has been stated, they 
helieve it to be unconstitutional, while there are others, equally 
good sportsmen, who do not like to be placed in the position 
violuting any law, be it unconstitutional or not, so long as 
it remains on the statute books, and by reason thereof are de- 
prived of this privilege and pleasure. 

Be this as it may, I am opposed to the present law, as it is 
unfair and discriminating, and, to my mind, but little protection 
to bird life, as T have heretofore stated, and repeat there should 
be laws passed, with good stiff penalties, prohibiting the robbing 
of the nests and selling the eggs on the market; also likewise 
prohibiting the sale or purchase of game in all localities; and 
this will do more to increase the wild game birds than all other 
combined. 

Again, I say the true sportsman will do all in his power to 
conserve the wild gume, und will welcome the day when the 
and the market hunter and the nest robber: can be 
put out of business and legitimate sportsmen have a chance. 


‘e 
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Retirement fer Officers of Philippine Scouts. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. WILSON, 


OF ILLINOTS, 


) 


In vue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, LT submit the following: 


rhe officers the Philippine Scouts desire retirement as officers, 
same as other officers of the Army, a right they are not accorded 
owing to nonexistence of a law giving them that right. 

They request it as a matter of justice, basing their claim on service 
und proved efficiency. 


or 


how 








It is expected that an adequate measure will be prepared and pre- 

uted by the War Department, 

This pamphlet is te show what the various division and depart- 
ment commancdsrs in the Philippines think of the Philippine Scouts. 
Note that from 1902 to the present day each commanding general of 
the 1 pines in his official anaual report to the War Department 
recogt the high efficiency of the scouts and in many cases calls 


attention to the justice of giving the officers retirement. 
Phe uuts were organized in 1901, 100 officers being commissioned. 
Of the 100, 21 now remain on the active list; 70 per cent of casualties 
from all causes in 15 years. 
will be teo late tor many. 
i:xtracts frem reports ef division and department commanders : 
MAJ. GEN. FRANK D, BALDWIN, 


1902. I have had this organization under my command in the islands, 
and without hesitation or resetvation I will state that | consider them 
the st bod) of native troops in existence, and as an auxiliary force 


ack 


Justice 


fing 
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upprehend that it would ne necessary to have a treaty if | 









to our Regulars, or American, troops are unexcelled, and there is ; 
doubt that the small force now under our flag could be increased 

100.000 reliable fighting men. They are less expensive in their org 
zation and maintenance than our Regular troops. This is due in 
small degree tc the good wook of the officers in the past and pres: 
With an organized command composed of one-third Americans and th 
people I would not hesitate to engage any troops of the world. 


MAJ. GEN. DAVIS, 
Filipinos under American officers will be as 
troops could oe, provided they are well treated 


r 


1903. The native 
and faithful as any 
paid promptly. 


MAJ. GEN. WOOD. 


1904. The six scout companies in this department (Mindanao) hay 
seen considerable field service during the year. They have shown them 
selves to be well disciplined and cheerful soldiers. 

1906. The scouts have maintained their previous 
valuable and thoroughly efficient body of native troops. 

1907. The scouts have maintained their previous high standing 
efficiency and their conduct and service have been everywhere reported! 
as satisfactory. They did especially good work in Samar and Leyt 
against the Pulajanes, 

1908. The scouts continue to render most excellent service. 
scout officers serve continuously in the Philippine Islands, provis 
should be made for their retirement on the same gencral lines as ot 
officers. 


reputation \ 

















As 


BRIG. GEN. BUCHANAN, 


1906. If this part of the military organization is to remain a pern 
nent feature of the Army it would seem only proper that some pro 
sion be made for the future of its officers with reterence to retirenx 
and promotion. 

BRIG. GEN. MILLS. 

1907. | have been most favorably impressed by my observation 
the companies of Philippine Scouts serving in this department. ‘T 
discipline of these companies is very good, and hard work in the fi 
has shown these soldiers to be loyal, patient, and efficient. 

1908, The Philippine Scouts continue te demonstrate the fact 
they are eftlicient and excellent soldiers for duty in these islands. 
increase in their number will diminish just that much the amount 
Regular Infantry necessary in the Archipelago and the added expen 
of maintaining such. A provision for the retirement of scout oific: 
after faithful service should now be made. 


MAJ. GEN, DUVALL, 


1909, Attention is invited to the question of retirement rights of bot 
oflicers and enlisted men of this force. As to the officers, a provisio 
of law exists by which those who may have had prior service in ¢ 
Reguiar Army may, by taking a discharge as an officer and reenlistin 
in the Regular Army, be retired as are other soldiers. But all Scou 
officers are not of necessity drawn from the enlisted body of the Regu: 
Army; they may and do come from civil life or from the native class 
Therefore we have the anomaly of some Scout officers being eligibiv | 
retirement (though the method is roundabout, inconvenient, and anno 
ing to all concerned and to the Scout officer thus retired naturaliy 
huniliating), while others have no such right. ‘To state this con 
tion is to condemn it, and it is recommended that some simple, dire: 
provision of law be sought by which all Scout officers shall be piaced 
on the same basis in respect te this right, and that vasis a tair one. 

I wish it fully understood that it is with a distinctly high standard 
in mind that | pronounce the Philippine Scouts a very valuable ad 
junct to the Army; well armed, equipped, and accoutered; their maint 
nance economically administered ; of exceptionally soldierly bearing ; in 
the main well drilled, trained, and disciplined; eager and quick 
learn and with exempiary ardor for field service. As for their raci 
courage, which has of iate been so openly aspersed, it is known th 
their officers repose much confidence in the dash and grit of the meu, 
those officers who have been in the tightest places with them being th 
most pronounced in such confidence, and in this opinion | fully concu 
from abundant experience with a company of such troops in my own 
command during the insurrection. 

1910. The experience of the past year has strengthened my convi 
tions respecting the views I then expressed. ‘The services rendered | 
this organization continue to be most satisfactory, and there has been a 
stendy increase in efficiency. 
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MAJ. GEN, BELL, 


1DL1. It is hoped that legislation may be secured whereby Scout of 
cers may be retired as commissioned officers instead of having to r 
enlist after resigning their Scout commissions and then to be retired 
with noncommissioned grade. Having served faithfully and well for 4 
great number of years (most of them being old and tried noncommis 
sioned officers), it would seem no more than a merited heritage 
their children that they should be retired as commissioned officers. 
specifie proposition looking to the attainment of this end will be su 
mitted hereafter. : 

19iz. The Philippine Seout troops in the Department of Mindanao 
have been almost continuously on field duty, scouting and patrollins 
during the entire year. The large amount oi detacheu service req 
of Vhilippine Scouts has interfered somewhat with their instruction a: 
training, especially recruits, but advantage has been taken of ever) 
opportunity to assembie companics and battalions, where practicable, to: 
thorough training, and the organization is an ethicient one. 


nee ARNT 
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AN INDORSEMENT By Bric. Gen. FUNSTON. 
MaAniLa, February 16, 191° 


The undersigned is strongly in favor of the retirement of Scout 
officers as officers, both for disability and for age. Some provision cvu! i 
be made in a bill for that purpose which would guard the interests 
of the Government in giving something less than the usual retired pay, 
to pay those Scout officers who retire after very few years’ service 2S 
such; but still not a few junior officers of the Regular Army of less 
service as officers than many of the Scouts have already had have been 
retired for disability, drawing the full retired pay. The present status 
of the Scout officers as regards retirement is not only grossly unju*' 
but can not but affect their efficiency as a body. It is hoped that steps 
will be taken to remedy immediately this condition of affairs. 

FREDERICK FUNSTON, 
Brigadier General, 


EXTRACT OF 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF WaR GARRISON. 
BLISHED 18 THE APMY AND NAVY VURNAL OF MARCH 1, 191 






























































No provision has ever been mad»: for the retirement of these officers, 
‘ means of providing for those who have bec« disabled 

n of duty for the per l itive service or who have 

ian age when they we: long ffective has been to accept 


esignations as officers, permit | enlistment in the Regular 

nd apply to their cases the law relative to the retirement of 

ad men. It will thus be seen that the present conditions of the 
officers is an anomaly. It is also p'ainly an injustice. Hav 

i feithtully and well under the most trying conditions for a great 

ears (many of them being old and tried noncommissioned 
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the Regular Army), it would seem no mc than a merited 
that they should be retired as commissioned officers 

* iow cost of t Philippir Scou t availability, healt! 

a ts. make them too valu: AM UX y organization to b 

. i to lapse in any respect, and consequently substantial encour 

& nt should be given these officers, as much of the efficiency of the 
z tion depends on their personnel. 

: strongly in favor of the retirement of Philippine Scout officers 
; both for disability and for age 

® or LETTE FROM Bric. GEN. PERSHING, DATED JUNE 19, 1913. 

+h 


ae excE TO TROOPS ENGAGED IN ACTION ON BUD BAGSAK, 
JOLO, JUNE 11 TO 15, 191 


ISLAND OF 


While individual gallantry and exceptional conduct will be made the 
of special report to the department commander, with appro- 
% 1 » recommendation in each case, the commanding general of the 
‘lietrict desires to extend to each and every man of the Bud Bagsak 
ind his heartfelt thanks for the heroic and loyal response to the 
of duty in this engagement which, for stubborn resistence and 
ity of counter attack, has probably not been equaled so far sin 
ay {merican occupation of the Philippine Islands. 
The commanding general had the privilege of directing this action 
person, but he can not forbear expressing his appreciation of and 
in the cool courage, the fortitude, and the splendid gallantry 
ayed by the troops engaged ; pride of blood in ft superb fighting 
ilities of the American soldier, and pride in the native soldier who, 
under the leadership of experienced white oflicers, has again demon- | 
: rated, in the battle, his loyalty and efficiency. 











ETIREMENT, AS OFFICERS, POR OFFICERS OF PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 
CAMP KEITHLEY, 
Mindanao, P. 1., May 15, 1914 
From: Capt. A. W. Barry, Philippine Scouts, 
I The Adjutant General of the Army (through military channels). 


As published on page 4, Bulletin No. 1, War Department, 1914, 
the Judge Advocate General of the Army, considering the application 
an officer of the Philippine Scouts for retirement under Revised 
Statutes 1248, held * That the law which fixes the pay and allowances 
the Philippine Scouts the same as those authorized for officers of 
» grade in the Regular Army did not include the privilege of retir: 
ent, and that the retirement of the officer could only be accomplished 
by an act of Cangress.”’ 
2. Capt. H. R. Drake, Philippine Scouts, has been abseut from duty | 
th his company since October 25, 1909 on account of permanent 








oer | ene 








q isability incurred in the line of duty. Under existing law the best 
- possible provision the War Department could make for this officer | 
oF would be retirement as an enlisted man, on pay insufficient to provide 
him in his crippled condition ; and a strict interpretation would not 
i illow even that, but would require his discharge for disability. As 
i ] this officer belongs to the same battalion as myself, | have persona! 
knowledge of the hardship endured both by the officer and battalion. 
st There are no extra officers in the Philippine Scouts, the duties are 
rduous and exacting, and the full quota of officers are needed ; conse 
. otly, it is most desirable that such retirement be provided as will 
. eliminate from active service all officers unable to perform the full 
z 


luties of their grades, 

Philippine Scouts officers with prior service as enlisted men in 
he Regular Army, may, under existing law, resign, enlist as privates 
d = retire ; but officers without such prior service can not retire 
it all. 

t. The Scout organization, having been in existence for a period 
ipproximating 13 years, it can hardly be claimed that they are a 
temporary force, similar to volunteers called into being to meet a 
more cr less limited need. 

. It is well known that Scout officers are called upon to exercise 
ihe same functions as company officers in the Regular Army; their 
responsibilities are equally as great; they are held as strictly account 
ible for the proper performance of the duties of their respective 
grades; the military educational requirements are similar; court- 

irtials have frequently been composed of both regular and scout | 
cffi-ers; they have been called upon to perform duties outside of the 
Puilippine Islands, and to all intents and purposes there is no differ- 
nee between _ the officers of the two branches, save in the matter of 





@ retirement. It would appear then, that the duties, requirements, etc., | 
e of the scout officer, being the same as those for officers of like grade | 
a in the Regular Army, it would be a matter of simple justice that his | 
4 reward for the faithful performance of those duties should be the 


same, 


_ 6 As one of the officers vitally affected by the passage of a retire- | 
nent law for scout officers, and believing that my services entitle me | 
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Infantry officers 
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Mt. Bagsak, Jolo 
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Ft. Pikit, Mir 








Reina Regente, Min 1a 


Camp Hartshorn 
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Camp Smith, Samar. 
Camp Overton, Minda 






Pantar, Mindanao. 
Taglibi (Cotta Tolo 
Bag Sahipas, J 


Jahandal’s Cotta, Jolo. 
Sahipas’ Cotta, Jolo..... 
Mt. Talapao, Jolo.. 


Mt. Malapao, Jolo. 


Pidatan, Mindanao. 


Memorandum: There wer 
Luzon, Visayas, and Mindanao, in which an aggregate of 
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List of Philippine Scouts who have died from epidemic or communicable diseases from date of organizat 
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Casualties in the Philippine Scouts from 1601 (date of organization) to 
Junc, 191}. 


ITEAPQUARTERS PHILIrvPine DerparrMENT, 
Manila, P. J., June 11, 191}. 


tural industry for its foundation is placed alongside the found 
tion of life itself. In these troubled times, while the nations , 
the world are in the most inflammatory state in history, we 1 
turn our eyes to our Army and Navy—our military strenet), 
but the time will never come when the statement can be pro 
trey re — ------ _—« a - -- -- ‘} untrue that the twelve million and more farmers from | 
ee wanes nnn nnnasaacanencssesssss"""""~ 4% | Pacific to the Atlantic form the bulwark of our Nation. 

Died, other causes___.__..____.__.__. ae he Je 17 According to the last Federal census, that of 1910, our py) 
Memorandum: The 13 wounded included the 3 that later died of | population amounted to 49,548,883 as against the urban po; 
wounds, The 17 dying from other causes include Maj. Foster, who | tion of 31,609,645. According to the last official figures 1) 
was on scout detail from captain, Nineteenth Infantry. were 10,582,039 persons engaged in agriculture in the Uni: 
States, this number being exceeded by but one other coi) 

; | namely, Russia, who had 13,808,505 of her people engage: i: 
Me ee ee eee ee. 7 | aeeasity.. On JOUUary 1.01. te. seer eee Setmeted valu 
5 Fe a See Ss hatlbatlacecaadicoeeteishe sns Sei 574 | farm crops in the United States, based on prices at the f; 
Memorandum: The 157 wounded include the 7 that later died of | preached a total of $10,501 686,375, of this amount $6,652.2ss ; 
wounds. Wounds in both classes (officers and enlisted men) include all being the value of crops, and $3,849,397,741 being the val 
wounds received in action—gunchet, spent, Bele, ete. farm animals and farm animal products. In 1910 there 
6,361,502 farms in this country, with a total land ar 


OFFICERS, 


ENLISTED MEN, 
Killed in action—- J é ' is 5 : 110 
Died of wounds— 
Wounded 


Died, other causes— 


Agriculture, the Basis of National Prosperity. 1,903,289,600 acres. There were 478,451,750 acres in inj) 
- L land in such farms and 400,846,575 acres in unimpreved | 

ie a a : : ‘ oe The total valuation of farm property in 1910 was 840,991,449 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Of this total, land was valued at $28,475,674,169, buildin. 

or $6.325,451,528, implements and machinery at $1,265,149,7s:; 


H Q N CO u \ R L . S B W \ R 1) domestic animals, poultry, and bees at $4,925,1738,610. Thi 
A e e, 4 7 & ° 4 ’ 


age value per acre of farm land was $32.40, 


OF NEW YORK Measured by the amount of wealth it produces, there 
7 industry under the sun that equals agriculture. The s 
In rue House or Representatives, output of manufacturing industries is sometimes pointed | 
a ot lias > being greater in value than that of agriculture, but in this 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. eae ; a n th 


nection the fact must not be lost sight of that the manufac 

Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, any measure affecting the inter- | business uses annually millions of dollars’ worth of raw 
ests of the farmer is one which is entitled to command the most | rial. When this amount is deducted frora the value of 
serious and earnest consideration of our Federal Government. | output its valuation gives place to the supremacy of the farm 
I am especially interested in this bill (H. R. 12717) making | work. In 1909, according to the last Federal census, the ; 
appropriations for the Departinent of Agriculture for the fiseal | output of our manfacturing industries was valued approxinis| 
year ending June 30, 1917, not alone because a large percentage | at $20,000,000,000, but the amount of raw material use| 
of the people who I have the honor to represent in this House | Valued at $12,000,000,000. 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, nor because I have been It is not alone in money value that the industry of agric: 
given the honor of serving on the committee which favorably | is to be estimated. The life in the great out of doors, the 
reported the bill, but rather I am especially concerned in the | that brings men next to the heart of nature, builds bed 
measure because it is in support of the work and life of the | mind as no industrial or commercial enterprise can hope (0 
furmer, whose occupation, in my humble judgment, is not only | That hardy stock who in pioneer days went out into the 1 
the noblest in the world but it forms the very basis of our na- | districts of our country to work the land and build homes | 
tional prosperity. The bill carries a total appropriation for | interpreted the spirit of Americanism; knew the true me: 
the Department of Agriculture, exclusive of permanent annual | of American citizenship; never shirked its responsibilitice= 
appropriations, of $24,501,008, this sum being an increase of | betrayed its trusts, and have given us such a great shi 
$1,529,311 over the appropriation for the current fiscal year and | Stanch Americans in high place to-day, who point with | 
a decrease of $97,996 below the estimates submitted by the de- | to their farmer ancestors or to the farm where they first le: 
partment. The committee has reported the bill favorably only | the lessons of nature—the lessons, as everyone of them wil! 
afcer exhaustive hearings had been held and every provision | you, which more than anything else led them into conunai 
given full consideration, The officials in the various lines of | leadership. 
work in the department came before the committee and gave In Congress and out of it we have of late heard much © 
reports of results of the past year and their plans for the com- | tional preparedness. In appropriating money to aid the fa: 
ing year, The present bill is an increase over the appropria- | in his work, to make accessible to him the knowledge tha! 
tion for this fiscal year of 6.6 per cent. It should be noted that | come from scientific research, to extend to him every consi 
the bill now under consideration carries with it an appropria- | tion commensurate with the importance of his work, w: 
tion of $2,500,000 for combatting the foot-and-mouth disease or | doing much for national preparedness—a preparedness of \ 
any other contagious or Infectious disease which might attack | in time of peace or in time of war. 
live stock, The fund is not to be expended for any other pur- THE COUNTRY’S GROWTHE AND AGRICULTURE. 
pose, so that if such outbreak of disease does not occur, then | The growth of our country has been the wonder of t!v 
the money is retained in the ‘Treasury. I believe at the present | The first official census of the United States was taken in 
time there is only one quarantine, and that of a herd of swine | year 1790 to determine the “ Federal ratio” or the number | 
in one county in THinois. Representatives that could sit in Congress, The ratio was 

In reckoning the cost of maintenance of the Department of | fixed at 1 in every 30,000; now it is 1 in over 193,000. The th 
Agriculture and in considering the amount this bill asks for, it census showed we had a population of less than 4.000.000 ; 
must be remembered that there is a substantial amount of | showed also that practically the whole body of people lived 
revenue coming into the Treasury as a direct result of the ac- along the Atlantic seacoast on a strip of land about 250 1 
tivities of the department. Such revenue in 1915 amounted to | wide. On the average our population has doubled every 
$2,549,426.18, and in the report of the committee is divided aS | years, and to-day our-people number more than 100,000,000. |! 
Tollows : Receipts from | national forests, $2,481,469.35. This is estimated by the geographer of the census that our populal I 
sum is an increase of $43,759 over 1914. The receipts under | including Alaska and Hawaii, on July 1 last was 110,750,000 
this heading are further classified—(a) timber, $1,175,133 ; (b) increase in the past 125 years of 106,750,000, 
grazing, $1,130,495; (c) special _uses, $175,840 ; Sale of con- One hundred and twenty-five years is but a brief period for 
demned and other property, $41,517.60; sale of hearings, $208.15; Nation to spring from insignificance to a world power. \Vil!' 


receipts from United States seacoast telegraph line, $3,852.73; | the invention of the cotton gin in 1793 the indusirial whice! 
sale of official cotton standards, $7,556.50; receipts from settle- of the South were set in motion, and we see to-day the v:! 
ment of disputes, $14,821. of cotton products is more than $600,000,000. The increase 
manufacturing, which is so largely dependent upon agricultur 
The inherent nature of the great science and industry of agri- | has been great, and we find that the eapitalization of industri 
culture, the very fact that working with the forces of nature it | concerns is more than eighteen billions. The first steam ti: 
produces that which is essential te the maintenance of life is | road in this country, built in 1830, ran between Baltimore a: 
conclusive proof of its supreme importance. There is no taking | Ellicotts Mills, a distance of 14 miles. To-day in the Stute ©! 
of chances nor speculating regarding the fostering of agricul- | New York alone the railroad mileage is more than 8,000, Th 
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yrand mileage for the country for the year ending 1912 wie’ 
46816! these figures show an increase of 22,453 over those of 
six vears before. Less than 100 years ago, back in 1825, Henry 
C ay, the “ Father of the National Road,” and President Monroe 
vere congratulating themselves on seeing the national road—the 
ute of the emigrants—built from Maryland through to the 
lississippi. To-day thousands upon thousands are traveling 
non the 2,000,000 miles of public roads in the United States. | 
Of improved highways we have more than 230,000 miles. It is 
sy to perceive what progress this enormous building of rail- | 
ways and highways is indicative of. The Boston News Letter, 
weekly paper published in 1704, was the first regular newspaper 
the United States, and to-day, as everyone knows, there are | 
nore newspapers and periodicals published in the United States 
than anywhere in the world. Besides our vast system of schools, 
vhere more than 18,000,000 children receive instruction at the 
expense of the Government, our higher institutions of learning, 
hoth publie and private, have an enrollment of more than 360,000 

d are conceded among the best in the world. Even before the 
present war had piled up the appalling debt of the belligerent 
nations we were far ahead of any nation in wealth, our wealth 
it that time being estimated at $150,000,000,000, or $65,000,000,000 
sreater than Great Britain and Ireland and $60,000,000,000 
greater than Germany, our nearest rivals. 

Honorably, nely, in the path of integrity, and in the light of 
freedom we have striven to our present-day prominence and 
power. In paying tribute to this great progress and in looking 
for the foundation of it all it is not my purpose to depreciate 
the vital importance of manufacturing and other industry, but 
at the base of all this progress I can not fuil to see agriculture 
as the very groundwork upon which we have builded. While 
lending a helping hand to other industry which is dependent upon 
it, it has maintained its lead in the value of production to the 
country; it is to-day and will continue to be, if we be wise 
enough to show it due regard, the most important industry of 
our land. 

rHE WHOLE COUNTRY 


| 
| 
| 






IS NECESSARILY CONCERNED IN AGRICULT 
With our leaping gains in population, the time has come when 

we must give heed to the conservation of our natural resources. 

More production per acre must be had from the soil. Our yield 

er acre is far below that of Germany, where methods of in- 

fensive farming are employed. Until recently comparatively 
little attention was given to scientific farming in this country, 
ut sooner or later we must come to intensive farming. Greater 
pplication of scientific principles will enable the farmer to net 
more income with less labor. In agriculture, as in the other 
industries, we must look forward. The time when we can get 

i! we want from the land without putting anything back has 

passed. There is no more land in the United States than there 
was 125 years ago, but there are 96,000,000 more people here 
han there were then. There will be no more land here 50 years 
from now than there is now, but there is no question but there 
will be millions more of people here at the end of that time. 
They all must be fed. Humanity may change in some particu- 
lars, but it never can advance out of the bread-and-butter class. 
The United States Department of Agriculture has an eye to the 
future, and much of its work, for which we make appropriation 
n this bill, goes to pave the way for methods of agricultural 
conservation that will mean much to the proper maintenance of 
ihe industry. The farmer asks for no special support; he wants 
only fair and equal recognition at the hands of the Government. 
He has an abundance of support that his own farm and his 
own knowledge of working it gives him; but if he were not en- 
terprising and progressive, so that he turned most of his crop 
out to the world for a money return, the other people in the 
country would be begging him to prosper with his production 
so they, too, might live. If is the country at large, as well as 
the farmer himself, that is concerned with governmental treat- 
nent of agricultural pursuits. 

COMPARATIVE FIGURES SHOWING PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES, 
The United States leads the world in the amount of proeduc- 

tion and in the valuation of its agricultural products. We also 

lead in amount of agricultural exports. The mere statement of 
the amount of production or the amount of value is not suffi- 
cient to show our standing, but when these figures are placed 
alongside the figures for other countries of the world we have 
proof of the place which this country holds in the industry of 
agriculture. According to figures by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture the United States in 
the past year of 1915 led the world in the production of the 
following: Corn, 3,054,535,000 bushels; wheat, 1,011,505,000 

bushels; oats, 1,540,362,000 bushels; cotton (1914), 16,134,930 

bales of 478 pounds each; and tobacco (1914), with 1,034,679,000 
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Rico) 31.6 per cent; in flaxseed, 1905-190! 
rice, 1905-1909, 5; in hops, 1906-1910, 25.9; 
1910-11, 9.S: and in coffee, 1905-1909, it $ 

The relative rank of the United States 
countries of the world in agricultural 
and importation for a recent five-y pel 
follow ing figures: 

1 “(ls l) i product ( 
bi yea \A : 
» 

Corn (bushels 140 909 595. 256.000 2 
Wheat (bushels)...| 1906-1910 3 381, 349, OOO is4 
Wheat flour (bar- | 

rels)..... ; ...-| 1906-1910 
Wheat, including 

wheat flour (bush-} 

WN Cin deni 190}—-LOLO 
Oats (bushels 19k)-1910 3. 869, 334,000 43.995 
bartey ( bushels 1908, 1910 1, 358, 6635, 000 0, 2N4 
hye (bushels). 1906-1910 1,594,575, 000 2,24 
1] otatoes ( bushels 1905-1909 5. 195. 008, 000 44 
Cotton (bales 478 

pounds net)... 1905-1909 | 9, 728, 824 11,640 
Cottonseed oil (gal- i 

lons) 1905-1909 | 
Collee pounds). 1905 1909 2 1s A) 

t laxseed (bushels 1905 1909 98, ¢ 000 
hice (pounds ce 1905- 19090 jil4, ( > 00 
‘Lobacco (pounds)..{| 1905-1909 | 2 49,000 g 
I ops (pounds) 1906-1910 ‘ 27,000 47.40 
Cane sugar (long - 

tons).... 190¢ 10-11 Sl | 4 
Cane sugar (long a : } 

tons). 190" 10-11 69 78] 1on9 
Eeet sugar (long 

tons).. .-.-- 1906-7, 10-11 ), 852, €89 $25, 
Allsugar (long tons),1905-7, 10-11 14,622,470 740 
Allsugar (long tons)|1905-7, 10-11 14,622,470 1,455 

‘Including Hawaiiand Porto I 


Average 





Produet i ‘me 
Corn (bushels) 1905-1909 
Wheat (bushel 1906-1910 
Wheat flour (hbar- 

aS 1905-1910 
Wheat, including | 

wheat Tlour| | 

(bushels).........} 1906-1910 
Cotton (bales 478 

pounds net)...... } 1905-1209 | 


C ottonseed oil (gal- | 
MN sctecacoosxs 
Coflee (pounds). ... 
k taxseed (bushels). 
Rice (pounds) 
Tobacco (pounds). .| 
Hops (pounds)..... 
Tea (pounds)..... 
Olleake and oilcake 
meal (pounds) . 
Rosin (pounds). ... 
Turpentine (gal- 


Mi eioadadakews 
India rubber 
(pounds)......... 
Wood pulp 
(pounds)......... 


l 
basece } 1 





1903-1909 
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1905-1909 
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1905-1908 
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iverage annual production the | 
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} j 
| | er cent : 
| ! a ut! Relative 
i “worka” | Tank of 
Five-year |, World.” United im 8 United 
period. _ States. ‘ ote States in 
| | United “world” 
| States imports. 
[scene 
\-—- a = cana SEE dene 
Corn (bushels). ....| 1905-1909 | 235, 885,087 |...... sal wiaccinabS wind ORS a> edereeiee 
Wheat (inishels)...) 1906-1910 | 517, 040, 746 Horsep Sen tpamnessei2en Se 
Wheat flour (hat | 
rel | 3 1906-1910 23, 183, 680 |. 
Wheat, including | } | | 
wheat flour (bu h- | ; oe } | j 
els).. --| 1906-1910 WIR DOR GOG Favs nas ccd Beret ics Ko mcupeniuced 
Cotton (bales 478 | 
pounds net 1995-1909 | 12, 607, 820 | 173, 058 Li is Benak donaee 
Cottonseed oil (gal- | 1905-1909 Ge ee Pha SecGeacerseditessccecn finda ceaete 
lons i 
Colfee (pounds). 1905-1909 | 2,614, 436,159 | 953,907, 262 | 6.5 1 
Flaxseed (bushels).| 1905-1909 |...” ... ea anmsied coer eases send aaa 
Rice (pounds). -| 1905-1909 | 9,858,190,474 | 193,062,718 2.0 14 
Tobacco (pour ids). 1905-1909 725,973,413 | 38,317,922 5.3 8 
Hops (pounds).. -| 1906-1910 62, 171, 380 7,002,759 11.3 2 
Allsugar;.ongtons)} 1906-1910 5, 793, 877 1,738, 979 30.0 1 
Tea (pounds | 1905-1909 | 690,177,538 | 96, 149, 883 13.9 3 
bile ~y —— ake | ea seas et 
eul po GS). «el Why v a, , My WP Lecce cccccescesiccesscccesiccsessseee 
Rosin (pounds)....| 1905-1909 14 ONS 12... 20x I occa see oe eee 
Turpentine (gal- 
REE oc. okenneewes 1905-1909 DE Ai dc scttinkac cates Gases suseiebenaene 
india rubber } | 
(pounds)........ 1905-1909 230,105,095 | 74,193,026 32.2 | 1 
Wood pulp | 
(pounds)........ 1905-1909 | 3,433, 401, 668 | 514, 192, 522 15.0 3 
| 


The figures for the periods spec ified above would under normal conditions ‘be, 
comparatively speaking, substantially the same to-day. 


These figures ought to bring home to us in full measure the 
importance of agriculture in this country. It is a healthy 
condition for the country to keep agriculture the paramount 
industry. The statistics for last year show that our industrial 
concerns had a total capitalization of $18,000,000,000. The 
speed with which they are progressing is shown by the fact 
that these figures show an increase of 45.4 per cent over the 
figures of five years previous. What we do here tending to 
enable agriculture to keep abreast of the great progress of our 
country is something done in the interest of the welfare of 
the whole Nation, 

RURAL CREDITS, 

A simple comprehensive plan of rural credits is needed in this 
country, and I trust this session of Congress will not end with- 
out favorable legislation being enacted in that particular. I be- 
lieve the need and advisability of some form under Federal con- 
trol of long-time loans with a lower rate of interest for farmers 
is generally conceded. The platforms of the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Progressive Parties in 1912 all favored rural credits ; 
the United States Commission, the American Commission, the 
comunittee of Congress, the President, the national grange, the 
Karmers’ Union, the agricultural press throughout the country 
have all gone on record favoring national legislation to provide 
eur farmers with proper credit facilities. European countries 
which have been so generous in their aid to agricultural inter- 
ests in the way of land credits have acted of necessity; they 
knew that agriculture was with them, too, the basis of their 
wealth, The great national indebtedness resulting from costly 
wars fell very largely upon agriculture which could not with- 
stand the tax and the excessive interest, and in the interest 
of the whole people, agricultural industry, by having offered to 
it a system of rural credits which would supply it with abun- 
dance of credit at a rate of interest even as low as the rate 
paid by the Governments themselves, was offered a fair and 
open read to bring, as nothing else could, prosperity back to 
the country. We may learn by the experience of other coun- 
tries the advisability of extending proper credit to agriculture 
as needs be extended to it because of the nature of the industry, 
necessitating as it does, long lapse of time before there is a re- 
turn upon the investment. Not every day or week or every 
month does the farmer turn his stock into money, but rather 
every year, and in some things not that often. This fact, on its 
face, clearly shows the need of longer time loans. A fact, the 
importance of which is often lost sight of, is the large share 
of the public taxation borne by the farmer; in commercial and 
in dustrial ente rpr ises much property escapes the assessor, but 
there is not an acre of farm land that escapes taxation. 

But it is not my purpose to speak further of rural credits at 

his time. I merely refer to it here, as I have been speaking in 
u general way of the welfare of agriculture. Opportunity for 
conunent will be afferded when the rural-credit bill comes be- 
fore the House, The Senate has already reported a rural- 
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eredit bill—S. 2986—and the Banking and Currency Commities 
of the House is about ready to favorably report a similar meas. 
ure—H. R. 6838. There is no controversy over the proposition 
that Congress should enact a law establishing a national system 
of land credits; it now rests with Congress to meet this question 
with as little delay as possible and with the consideration th. 
it deserves. 
AGRICULTURE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

So great is the commercial business and industrial enterpris:-. 
of the State of New York that its importance in the indust: 
of agriculture is often overlooked. As the only Representatiy, 
from New York State on the Committee on Agriculture of th 
House of Representatives, I may be permitted to say a word j 
particular concerning agriculture in the Empire State. <A 
cording to the last estimates of the Department of Agricultw: 
New York ranked eleventh of all the States in the total va! 
of farm property. This total value in New York reach 
$1,451,481,495. Illinois was first, with a valuation of $3,905 
321,075, and only the following other States exceeded N: 
York: Iowa, Texas, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Ohio, Indian: 
California, and Minnesota. The last Federal census, in 191: 
showed that New York had 215,597 farms containing a total 
22,030,367 acres, of these there were 14,844,039 improved acr 
and 7,186,328 unimproved acres. The average number of aci 
to a farm was 102.2, and the per cent of improved land was 67.! 

According to the report of the Bureau of Census for 11! 
there were 11 principal crops in this country, valued at $4,81:; 
281,000, which covered about 90 per cent of the total value 
all crops in the United States. New York of all the States 
ranked first in production and value in four of these cro) 
These 11 crops, in order of value, were corn, hay and forace, 
cotton, wheat, oats, vegetables, forest products on the farm, |. 
tatoes, tobacco, barley, and apples. According to the sam 
census, New York ranked eighth in the value of her total cro)- 

The first nine States in order of the valuation of their ero) 
were: Illinois, Iowa, Texas, Ohio, Georgia, Missouri, Kans:s 
New York, and Indiana. New York was first in hay and fv. 
age, in vegetables, in potatoes, and also in apples. New Yo: 
however great she may be commercially or industrially, is : 
agricultural State, and is doing her share to add wealth «: 
prosperity to the Nation through the industry of agriculture 
Despite her relatively great weight of population New York |: 
vast land that is yet to be developed in agricultural pursuit» 
We need this land developed, and we need to get greater }) 
duction from our already cultivated land if we are to take { 
advantage of our agricultural wealth. 

Here are some figures in New York’s principal crops for 
year: In oats New York ranked seventh, with 54,270,000 “Base 
els, valued at $24,422,000. In this crop she was exceeded 0) 
by Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and North Dakota. |! 
barley New York ranked eleventh, with 2,720,000 bushels, val: 
at $2,040,000, exceeded only by Wisconsin, Minnesota, or 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, Washingt: 
Oregon, and California. In rye New York ranked fifth, wit 
2,805,000 bushels, valued at $2,609,000, exceeded only by Pen 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. In buckwhe: 
New York was second with 5,320,000 bushels, valued at Sf, 
256,000, exceeded only by Pennsylvania. In the production ©! 
potatoes New York was first, with 22,010,000 bushels, valued «' 
$18,048,000, her nearest rival being Maine. New Yorl was «ils 
first in hay, with a production of 5,850,000 tons, valued 
$91,845,000. Pennsylvania was second, with 4,340,000 tons. I) 
apples New York led all the other States, with a production 0! 
8,528,000 barrels (3 bushels each). Pennsylvania, producinc 
7,700,000 barrels, ranked second. It might be interesting to not 
that the average farm price (per bushel) for apples in New 
York State in 1915 was 77 cents, while in 1914 it was 45 cents 
The production in 1914 reached 16,533,000 barrels, the larges! 
of any State in years. New York was exceeded by only 1! 
States in the production of peaches last year. 

On January 1 of this year there were 21,166,000 horses ©! 
farms in the United States, and their value was $2,150,468,000 
There were at the same time on farms 4,565,000 mules, valuc: 
at $519,824,000. The value per head of horses was $101.60. anc 
of mules $113.87. In the number of horses on farms the Stat 
of New York took fifteenth place, with 609,000, valued at $54, 
651,000. The importance of New York in dairying is shown by 
the fact that in the number of milch cows she ranked secon( 
of all the States, New York having at the first of this year, 
according to official estimates, 1,539,000 milch cows, valued at 
$88,031,000. New York at the first of the year had 849,000 sheep. 
valued at $5,264,000, and 799,000 swine, valued at $9,428,000. 
Farm animals in the United States, besides horses and mules, 
on the first of this year, together with their valuation, were: 
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Cattle, 61,441,000, valued at $2,506,254,000—of this number 21,- | 2, single room 16 by 18 in size, sleeping on t v 
oss,000 were milch cows. Swine, 68,047,000, valued at $571,- | P's ph pereun : = 
go,000. Sheep, 49,162,000, valued at $254,348,000. | transportation ad riots in ¢ ] 
FARMING INTERESTS NEED A PROTECTIVE TARIFF POLICY. eae —< ’ seh S ovel 1 of f : 
No matter how crucial may be the situation of our relations ech aah Seainwentt is potas oh, ; Ss 
the present moment with any foreign Government, it is folly ns meres’ upon OF to « 
for us at any time to slight the vital importance of our economic | ,,, cat id. the 7 br 
future. I come now to the very important economic subject of | increasing marin J ( 
the effect of a national policy of free trade or protection upon | Will be in fact . v » 
our agricultural interests. Does the farmer desire to pursue a or een ee eee 
policy of near free trade and let the grain from Russia, Argen- steel rails, plate, and galvanized iron to the va f $25.88 3 
tinu, Canada, the eggs from China—-in fact, does he desire to | is going to not only save this—keep the money at t 
have the agricultural products of the world come into this country | og age Pegg deed ee oeeee eeeeeeeee 
with little or no duty to compete with his own production? | — With America’s Lich standard of livine andy 
Abraham Lincoln's plain talk about the tariff has never been | she can not commercially stand up against tl ‘ 
quite satisfactorily refuted. Lincoln said, in effect : en ee ee 
cE ; If foreigners ship goods into this country, we get the goods and the for form ition would ire for a | time the m« st ra df 
; elgners get the money; but if we protect our own markets and have our | tariff man in or out of the American Congress 
E people buy our own production, then we get the goods and the money. | lias see othes iii eas 
Admitting that some products can be more cheaply produced snalelnatits ik hich protect ceceemele E ‘ a te 
n foreign countries, do our farmers, or any other class of our | ycca peo ot hee anaes faliasiitessdiiy Sibigencedtiaia “muita 
people, want to be forced to compete in a class with the cheap dependent Gas saat ennie + Ze Sela ia ae jad 
Inbor of China and other foreign countries where the low stand- | wenlbts aaa vires % he stile \ i a ne, ' * ere Th 
ard of living accounts for the labor being as cheap as it is? ai ' : ceeded aaa hh : oe ae 7 — ee . 
“The standard of life.” a phrase which expresses the thought a as ‘abated maaan Recitals te aaa ghey 
of that measure of necessities, comforts, and luxuries, considered - " pn pont Te Makes ait Beet da acs ths Gasman tc 
by :ny individual to be needed for himself and his family, differs f th og ” iaaaies ae ae dition ee here . 
creatty from land to land. In the Asiatic countries it is so low | ~ og 9 ok nga aaa ai inca 
thut it touches in large classes the minimum of subsistence. As | TUE BEROPEAN W » TES BCONOMIC ERFECT c 
has been pointed out by one of our American economists, the | fhe Department of Commerce has warned to 2 
populition of India, where the standard of life is low, has in- | 2#inst any sense of safety in our present prosperity 
crensed under English rule during the past century from | 2S that prosperity is based upon business connected will 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000. Such a population “lets out all the | belligerent activities in Europe.” We are all agreed that th 
slack” of income and never takes up any. The great public | Normal conditions arising out of the war in Hurepe are 
works of irrigation, forestry, and transportation, and the de- | US a prosperity at the present time which we would not ( 
velopment of industry under English rule gave an opportunity | joying if it were not for the great temporary demand of 1 


for x higher standard of living, but it was used instead to per- | belligerent countries for our products. ‘The records of the Dx 
partment of Commerce during the Democratic administrit 


mit the existence of a greater number of men in the same old 






misery. These facts have their bearing on the question of pro- | fully warrant the Commerce Department's warnit Whe hie 
tecting our own markets against foreign invasion and the mainte- | Democratic administration came into power we had ent 
nance of our own standard of living. The American standard of | balance of trade in our favor. Then when the Underwood tarifl 
living, while it differs in different classes, is on the whole the high- | kww went into effeet imports increased and exports « sett 
est found anywhere in the world. We must keep it the highest. | until we had an actual monthly trade balance against ‘I ' 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Austin], who, as we all | balance continued against us unt ] \ ew tli 
snow, has made a very careful study of conditions in China and | Virtually offsetting the damaging effeet of the tariff }; 
Japan, points out very strikingly some facts which it will be | Our trade balance with those countries not at war is against u 
well for us to heed in dealing with this question of free trade or | The prosperity of the farmer at the present time has bee 
protection. The gentleman, writing in 1915 about Japan, said | pointed to by Democratic leaders. Let me renind you of so 
in part: | facts that have already been pointed out: True it is that 
| traveled several thousand miles in the flowery kingdom, visiting | have had the greatest wheat crop in our history, and we ‘ 
the principal cities, and 1 also traveled through the agricultural sex sold more to Europe than ever before. Our sxle o he to 
tion. * * * The population of Japan proper is 53,000,000, and if | 77,,) ' setor » iret crear of the war comnared i cate, 
vou add the dependencies of Korea and Formosa it gives a total of | Europe during the fit = a : ae ; eae : 
71,000,000, *% * * Seventy per cent of the people live by farm- | year of the present taril iaw im time ot pr e SOM ‘ 
ace ee $1038.595.000 worth to 8316.262.000 worth, or a rot 205 pet 
Labor is cheaper to-day in Japan than any other country in the world ring : ; - cama’ fy 
. a , a3 : 2 ' ce "The » Fer ’ meri \ nv In brenadstu ; 
except China, and the difference ts exceedingly slight. Japan, having | ones I ee g the y ei eo od Po ld Se eee tions” oa ' 
the decided lead in the mauutacturing line, is now supplying China, | Europe $181,484,000 worth, and in the year of war we nel 
. 1 in doing oe has successfully _ = competition of ail her | S567.G07.000, a gain of 218 per cent. In the ve of nene 
merican and Burepean competitors. n the manufacture of cheap | cai ‘nrone horses » value of &8.177.000 
cotton goods she is rapidly taking the trade away from her ally, Great | “ld to Europe horse shun the —_ fo ao 
Britain, and while the United States, before Japan developed her cotton | In the year of war we sold them Lorses to thi ue ¢ ‘= 
industry, sold cotton goods in China in one year to the value of 276,000, a gain of 2,490 per cent. During the venr « rpereye 
$29,800,000, now since Japan has gotten into the game, our trade in | Rasmus hee oe valne S299 MM) and int seat 
this line in China was between five and six millions per annum in 1914, | sold to gi _— e the wae ms - oe 12 nat - a : 
She has not only driven our cheap cotton goods out of China, the | War Wwe so ad them mules to the value of SIS.A4L.0O00 in of 
sreatest cotton-goods market in the world, but enters our insular mar- 2 TMD per cent. During the year of peace we sold to Europe 
kets in the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands and sells annually from | . ane » of $790.000. and in the vear of oO <6 them 
five to six million dollars’ worth of cotten goods. This is not all. | to the value of 51x eee oe oe _ ‘ se 
Japan is demonstrating on our very shores what she is capable of doing. | hay to the value of $2,268,000, a of 233 ne ( During 





In 1907 the total amount of cotton goods from Japan sold in the United | the vear of peace we sold to Europe meats and « ! pro 
States under a Republican protective tariff was $333,989 ; in 1914, under | ea » S199 THe lnringe f ves { 
. ’ ’ , > value $1358,756.000, and during the year of 
the operations of the Demccratic low tariff, she had no trouble to pay | t the value of Ls aortas ers th y ; 
the customs duti-s and unload cotton goods to the value of $1,041,632, | them such products to the value of S$243.098,000 n of 7 
a difference or an increase of $707,643. per cent. During the year of peace we sold to euro 
The construction of the Panama Canal opens a cheap water trans- | , : 


eirrye : hin 1 sa ‘ ‘ 
portation route to our eastern cities and States, and Japan is already the value of eaee LN sap _— @ : Sea -4 
arranging for lines ot fast passenger and freight ships to connect her | Furope sugar to the vilue of $36,816,000, a gain of 745 pet 
actory ports with one of the best sections of the greatest and best | In determining the question of h welfare under free 
markets in all the world, the region between the Atlantic and the} .,, . ttiop the long-henaded farmet f this oul 
Mississippi River | OF protection the long-neaded farmer oF Un 

At this very time, and during the last year, when the American mills | going to be blind to the fact how this new Underwood tat 
dows of Sal tu Sesates tine: cuptoyecs Wis, Ste, wedee the pecerne | Was, Working against him until the abnormal condition 
tariff law, the Japanese mills were running night and day, putting in | f’om the Europ SB War Svopped NS MnjUrs0UsS | ; a 
from 20 to 22 hours in every 24, and the sales of Japanese goods in | ing to the future, he is not going to rest on the talse supposit 
America, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, and China show an in- that the war market is to remain indefinitely ; b 
crease, Last year (1914), under the Wilson-Underwood tariff, our foreign | ¢. |, ict 1: I know him to be. he will see his 1 ‘ 
competitors sold in the United States cotton goods made in foreign mills | farsighted as a peer Ve a 
and by foreign workmen to the value of $70,704,823, being an increase | markets are open to foreigners when this European war « 
over their sales in the United States the year before (1913) of $4,638,970, Senator Lewis, Democrat, of Lllinois, evident! iw 

l visited one mill at ‘Tokyo, where | found a room fuil of women | ine danror | he says: 
working for 8 cents a day. In another plant I saw at least a thousand | pending danger, when he says: 
Women and girls working for 15 cents a day—11 hours—becarded and | To allow the manufactured articles of I I 
roomed in quarters furnished by the company. Four and a half cents a | to this country as a Democratic theory, the good sat 
day was deducted for their meals and lodging, leaving a balance of 103} as Europe ould take in order to obtain oney to | | 
cents net for their day's work, Fifteen of these women or girls occupy | places, vould be to overcome our own 1 t 
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sibility of 
hich here 


establishing 


totore 


American plants to take the place of those 
in Europe served the uses of America and the world. 

fhe Boston Globe, a well-known Democratic newspaper, com- 
ments as follows: 


Obviously we must prepare to meet the coming struggle in the best 
way to safeguard American industry. The European nations will seek 
ruthlessly to crush their American rivals, since we shall be their prin- 
cipal opponents, in their efforts to recover from the losses by war. 
rheir method will be the most effective one possible. This method is 


dunmipi 


ping, Goods produced cheaply will be poured into the United 
States after the war to undersell American-made goods produced in 
norma! conditions. Our budding dye industry, for instance, will be 
swamped under a flood of German chemicals sold at prices be’ow the 
eost of production here. If we do nothing to stop this flood of Euro- 
pean goods our country will suffer one of its worst financial panics. 
rhousands of men will be thrown out of work; the labor market wiil 
be drugged by hungry men, and we will have the soup kitchen, the bread 
line, scared capital, and industrial chaos. Our industrial defense is our 
tarifi We must keep out pauper goods from war-sodden Europe 


President Wilson can hardly reconcile his party’s advocacy of 
trade at this time with his former writings. The Napo- 
leonie wars had an effeet upon this country similar to the effect 
that the present war has now and will have upon us. Mr. Wil- 
son writing of the need of a protective tariff upon the restura- 
tion of peuce at that time said (Histery of the American People, 
Vol. LII, p. 239): 


Peace changed the very face of trade. * * * English merchants 
poured their goods once again into the American ports, so long shut 
against them by embargoes and war. * * * Manufactures bad 
sprung up while the ports were closed. * * * By the year 1815 
lose upon $50,060,000 bad been invested in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics alone. * * * The new movement did not stop with the 
establishment of cotton fabrics. The manufacture of wool and flax 
and hemp and even silk was added. *- * * tron manufactures, long 
ago set up but tentative and feeble hitherto, increased from bundreds 
of thousands to millions in value under the stimulation of foreign trade 
eut off. Hides and skins were extersively prepared; liquors were dis- 
tiled and fermented from the abounding grain and fruits of the 
countrysides ; glass, earthenware, furniture, almost everything that was 
in peueral use in the country, was sooner or latter added to the growing 
list Industry long ago begun upon a small scale, took heart to grow, 
and those which Americans had bitherto not dreamed of attempting 
were heartily embarked upon, Distinct manufacturing regions vegan 
sensibly to develop in the Middle States and in the East, with interests 
and characteristics which statesmeu could not afford to overlook. It 
was manifestly a menace to every young industry that a flood of English 
imports should continue to pour into the country at the open ports. 
rhe remedy was a protective tariff, such as Mr. fasten had wished 
to see at first, and the young Repubiican leaders of Congress did not 
hesitate to advocate and establish it, 


ires 


THE EFFECT OF THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW BEFORE THE WAR. 


The Underwood tariff law, prior to the European war, proved 
disastrous to labor and farming interests; the duties which it 
imposes on imports into the United States are inadequate, under 
normal conditions, either for protection to American industries 
or to provide the Government with the necessary revenue to 
meet its running expenses. The increase in exports as a result 
of the war have given temporary relief from the effects of the 
Democratic tariff and when normal conditions are restored after 
the war is over this country will be open to a tlood of foreign 
goods produced by the cheap labor of Europe. For the first lu 
months of the operation of the Underwood tariff from October 
i, 1913, to July 31, 1914, the amvunt of imports admitted into 
the United States free of duty was $988,187,549 in value com- 
pared with imports free of duty to the value of $821,608,167 
during the corresponding previous 10 months’ period under 
Republican law from October 1, 1912, to July 31, 1913. The 
amount in value of dutiable goods decreased under the first 10 
months of the operation of the Underwood law to $617,617,233 
from $682,218,836 under the previous corresponding 10 months 
under the Payne law, und the percentage of total importations 
admitted free of duty increased from an average of 54.4 per cent 
per month to 61.5 per cent per mouth. The decrease in excess 
of exports over imports shows very clearly the injurious effect 
of the Democratic tariff. Under the Underwood tariff there was 
a steady decrease in the excess of exports over imports frem 
October, 1913, when the excess amounted to $138,912,162, which 
Was the first month when the Underwood law went into effect, 
until March, 1914, when the excess was reduced to the com- 
paratively insignificant sum of $4,943,930. Commencing with 
\pril, 1914, until the beginning of the European war the balance 
of trade was against us each month, reaching in August, 1914, 
the sum of $19,400,396. In the first 10 months of the operation 
of the Underwood tariff law—the period of its operation before 
the outbreak of the war—the revenue received from duties on 
imports decreased approximately $31,500,000 as compared with 
the preceding 10 months’ period under Republican tariff. 


WE SHOULD BE INDUSTRIALLY INDEPENDENT OF THE WORLD. 


One great outstanding fact that the present war teaches us 
is the importance of being industrially independent of the world. 
Only « policy of protection to our own industries will enable us 
to enjoy the security of that industrial independence, 
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EUROPE 18S LOOKING 





TO ITS ECONOMIC PUTURE. 


Far-sighted leaders in the belligerent countries of Europe are 
looking with grave concern to their economic future. As J 
have before pointed out, these countries look to agriculture as 
the basis of their wealth. Great movements are on foot in 
Europe at the present time to control trade after the war. A 
recent development was the unanimous adoption of a resolution 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Vienna proposing an economic 
union of Austria and Germany to render them “ more independ- 
ent of their political and commercial opponents in regard to. the 
supply of necessary foodstuffs, raw material, and industrial 
products, and enable them to defend with greater energy their 
commercial interests in the world market.” After the war 
every possible effort will be made by the European nations now 
engaged to make up for their tremendous losses. More than 
anything else, they will look to the inuustry of agriculture to 
restore their lost wealth, the wealth that is being drained |) 
the most costly war in history. These countries, driven by 
force of circumstances to sell their products at what prices they 
can get, would welcome an open market in the United States. 
they would welcome a chance to compete with the American 
furmer.. Are our great markets to be thrown open to this for- 
eign production to the peril of our own agricultural production? 
Such will be the condition if the present Underwood turiff |. 
is in effect after the war. Are we to continue to levy speci: 
taxes when such revenue should come—and always has cory 
in Republican adininistrations—from proper taxes on imports? 
The Underwood law was tried in the year before the war. It 
decreased our revenues enormously and did not decrease the ; 
of living. It failed completely. 


THE EPFECT OF THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF IN NEW YORK. 


The farmers of New York are greatly concerned in dair 
farming, and in this industry the State takes a very high rank 
The Democratic tariff made a great reduction in tariff 0 
butter, cheese, milk, and eggs, with resultant effect to tly 
farmers of New York. On butter the Republican tarif€ msi: 
tained a duty of 6 cents per pound. The Democratie tariff pu 
it down to 23 cents a pound. For 10 months before tly 
Underwood bill went into effect our imports in butter and its 
substitutes amounted to 1,000,000 pounds, valued at $272,000 
For 10 months while the Underwood law was in effect—befor 
the war—the imports were 7,685,000 pounds, valued at $1,700).- 
000. Milk, fresh and condensed, was let in entirely free by (| 
Democratic law. The Department of Commerce recently re- 
ported that the Netherlands and Switzerland “sold much 
larger quantities of milk in the United States in 1915 than ever 
before.” Of course they did, when the product came in duty 
free. The farmers of iny own district directly felt the effects 
of this competition when manufacturers of condensed milk wer 


compelled to lower the price they were paying for milk. ‘ly 
Democratic tariff made a great reduction on cheese, whic! 


during the first 10 months of the law increased our importation 
more than 12,000,000 pounds. Republican law had place! 
duty of 5 cents per gallon on cream; the Democratic law ‘ct 
milk and cream come in duty free. The importation of crea 
during the 10 months above referred to was 482,000 gallons 
The Republican tariff law placed a duty of 5 cents a dozen o1 
imported eggs. For the fiscal year 1913, under this law, exes 
were imported to the amount of 1,360,000 dozen, of which S0 
per cent came from England and 7 per cent came from Chiu: 
Under the Democratic law, which placed eggs on the free lis! 
and which was in force nine months of the fiscal year of 1914 
nearly 6,000,000 dozen eggs came in, of which only 4 per cen! 
came from England and 32 per cent came from China. For 
the 10 months ended October, 1913, we imported 21,600 dozen 
eggs; for the same period, 1914, Democratic law, 4,667,000 
dozen; for the sume period, 1915, 1,772,000 dezen. In addition 
to this, prepared eggs are becoming an important factor in ou 
imports. Inasmuch as frozen and evaporated eggs come in in 
bulk, duty was assessed on them under the Republican law at 
the rate of 5 cents per dozen, estimating 11 to the pound. The 
Democratic law cut the duty to 2 cents a pound. During the 
fiscal year 1913 we imported 228,000 pounds of these eggs. 
For the fiscal year 1914 we imported 3,400,000 pounds. 
prepared in this manner are used to a large extent by bakers 
in making cakes, and so forth. The consumer gets no «ad 
vantage from this and the domestic producers of eggs lose a 
market for “seconds,” cracked eggs, and so forth. The effect 
of this lowering the duty on eggs is indicated by the fact that 
several factories formerly operating in this country using do- 
mestic eggs and using American labor have removed to China 
and are building huge evaporating and refrigerating plants for 
the preparation of egg mixtures, employing Chinese labor. The 
Topeka, Kans., plant and one from Bosfon are examples. The 


Kegs 
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must be apparent to our own egg producers, 

New York is an extensive grower of vegetables and fruits. 
All along the line on the various vegetables produced in New 
York the duty was lowered about 40 per cent. In apples and 
other fruits it was reduced about GO per cent. New York pro- 
duces more potatoes than any other State in the Union. Prior 
the Underwood tariff law a duty of 25 cents a bushel was 
imposed on foreign potatoes. Before the duty was taken off 
foreign potatoes we imported only 814,000 bushels, but for the 
10 months after the Democratic law went into effect 3,680,000 
bushels of foreign potatoes came into this country. The Un- 
derwood law has dealt severely with the products raised by the 
New York State farmer. The great increase in imports during 
the 10 months when the law was in effect before the war clearly 
shows how our markets were open to the foreigner in competi- 
tion with that which our own farmers produced. 

rik WORK OF TIIE UNITED DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
extends over too large a field to admit of my giving it any de- 
tailed aecount here. I believe that the department for whose 
activities this appropriation bill makes provision has rendered 
much service to the agricultural interests of the country. 


Ww 
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effect of this increased and growing importation on our market | 





The need of the department is sure to be felt more and more | 


as it becomes necessary for us to more nearly follow intensive 
farming. 
partment into three major classes: First, research work, which 
includes the scientific study of the fundamental problems of 
agriculture; second, educational or extension work, which aims 
to make available to the rural population the results of the de- 
partment’s experiments and discoveries; third, regulatory work, 
which includes the administration of the statutes coming under 
the department. The administration of the national forests is 
also included under this heading. It is estimated that about 
three-fifths of the total funds of the department go for work 
of a regulatory nature, leaving the other two-fifths available 
for research and demonstration work. 

Some of the different agencies of the department may be 
listed as follows: Office of Farm Management, Weather Bu- 
reau, Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
the Forest Service, Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of Soils, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Bureau of Biological Survey, Division of 
Publications, Bureau of Crop stimates, States Relations Servy- 
ice, Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, Markets and 
Rural Organization, Demonstration on Reclamation 


Projects, 
Eradication of Diseases in Live Stock, and so forth. 


WE NEED TO ENCOURAGE AGRICULTURE, 
The statistics of our population show a heavy drift to the 
city as compared with the number going to the farm. In 1900 


our urban population was $1,609,645, while our rural population 
numbered 44,384,930. In 1910 our urban population had 
jumped to 42,623,383, while our rural people numbered 49,348,- 
885. In those 10 years our urban population had increased 
34.8 per cent, while our rural population had increased only 
11.2. These figures are worthy of note; they show a striking 
increase, comparatively speaking, of consumption over produc- 
tion in this country. We have not reached that stage when we 
need view with any «alarm the theory of the economist Malthus, 
who sounded a warning that population was increasing beyond 
the means of subsistence. But with our population growing by 
leaps and bounds and the great percentage of that increase 
going into the cities to consume rather than produce food, we 
can readily see the growing need of attention to agricultural 
pursuits. It is wise policy for this Government to do whit it 
can consistently to encourage the great and noble industry of 
agriculture. 





Militaristie Propaganda. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
Y r »D % v r ” , ;’ r 
TION. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In TIF. Hovsr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 

Mr, SAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment the action of the 
Blair County Central Labor Union at its recent meeting in 
declaring emphatically against the militaristic propaganda which 
has been so aggressive of late is typical. 
prevailing sentiment among the workingmen in my district and 
throughout the great industria! State of Pennsylvania. 





The committee’s report divides the work of the de- | 


It fairly reflects the | 

















The Blair County (Pa.) ‘Central Labor Union is on 
most influential bodies of its sort in the State It is acl tt} 
; representatives of organizations, with a membership of abe 
4.000, embracing trainmen, engineers, switchme telegraph 
} and Dans others. In the quality ot its membership the Cent 
| Labor Union is perhaps one of the foremost in Pennsy 
j At itS recent meeting a k nethy report ex] hit the attit 
| of this powerful organization on the quest a 
| paredness ” Was submitted by S ‘ 7c. & B 
| adopted, as follows: 
If we are to express th ttitude « the 
| increase of military power, we must face tl 
} Sider all questions concerned 1 relation t } W 
draw the line between “ preparedness ws if eh 
and the militarism, which is the true des ! 
interests. 
| The proegrat nidvocated ry rig susie | 
' which it controls should be unqualifies opp | ’ les 
of the labor movement. The kind prepares ! \ 
| lieve would not result in destruction it im the t I hu 
life and the products of human labor Gur prep et 
the development of every man, woma and ch I st 7 
|} sible standard. Furthermore, it would develop th ie 3 
worthy patriotism, A Government which ial pp 
tunity and justice fo all wou Possess hig degre } 
lovalty and love of its citizens, Ch } k f 
with courage and fortitude, the mothe her da 
tasks in peace and confidence in the ! t iredd 
| opportunity, would love their eouniry ine { I ‘ ; I tect 
} Such people would have too high 
wantonly attack any other people. 
| Phroucheut li tl countrie of th vor 
} struggle for control or ownership of industs { 
one side are the great « ercial interests, 1 
great organization of labor. A study « the 
this era will prove that they are dominated by tl ‘ ! ' 
organizations Their pro + are the probler of t1 I 
} protection of special privileges, the development of coloni 
} of influence, and commercial suprem irmis wd na 
} and supported. 
At the Clark university confer © ¢ r, R \ ‘ 
United States Navy, said 
* Imperialism has had its worst and most inju 
recent years, Its essence being land ut ned } 
spheres of influence. Navies nd armis I | t 
owned abroad by the leisure ss of u nation It i } tha 
} pires and spheres influes exist a) t tf war rig u 
l culmination of efor to maintal 1« en } j 
I bas com ila halt. 
| Auy ph heavy armament une present conditio will m 
spending of billions, the building up of great it ru t 
other trust vhich talk their life out the | th vorke I 
Will mean the ereation liga } of pow I iT ial fo 
which would absolutely er ment 1 h out ft 
| the hope of democracy. he mer th ilitary pov would or 
| the stronger would become the powers of the commercial Intere 
} only would they control the social and political li i ounti 
| they would control the educational policy, t h t pt phy t} 
schools, subsidize the newspapers, and all m r tr 
|} tien. Their power to do these things to-day is 1 h I 
} be if a great army and navy backed them uy 
But this is not the only danger. W ire j 
}a matter of mechanics and taber Engin el | 
} trench diggers, and laborers are fighting the ir in | M 
| tacties include industrial organization I, vi ht 
| Europe, every magazine article and lecture upon fl pt 
} its importance in modern war. Every plan for the opment « 
| tary power includes a plan for indu il orgar 1 Furth 
| every plan looks toward some forn f coercion, not ¢ 
| conse ription but also industrial conscription as wel rl ‘ 
} tary leaders is a great organization of workers und ntr 
; army disciplined, taught to unhesitatingly respond and obe r} 
} men and women would be ready for war if war wet red 
times of peace would be occupied upon great indust 
the direct control of the army of 4 paternalistic Governn 
Public ownership of arms ant! munitior fa rie of the mine 
forests, and natural resource which would 1 ree ry t! 
| ply of raw material—and of the railroad rr eamst 
to its transportation, would the first step in > { ep 
ness which labor could indorss Now is the tir or tale hotd 
| strengthen its power over the organiz f i 
| democracy in eur country is to be saved 
| As a working program for the support of ors a in I 
} County, we recommend the folloy v 
} 1. Work for the passage of the Ke 
prohibit products of child Jabor 
2. Endeavor to raise the age lis i ch 
education laws to 16 years. 
3. Support legislation abolishing rik 
ind private gunmen. 
4. Work for the Buchanan home-loan bi 
5. Put the power of the Nation ( f tl 
adequately and protect children. 
6. Abolish the tenement system of lif 
healthful system of housing. 
7. Provide for outdoor physi training i 
public schools, to be continued during the i ‘ 
training should be instructive in the laws of health 
| study, cooking, camping, first aid in case of accident or drow: 
all that goes to make beys capable and incependes Vi 
| groups would develop this power to cooperate which i oO es 
j peace as well as in war. To put guns in the hand b 
i this work would be vicious; to imitate guns with 
| The schools should do all possible to develop keen, 1 " 
| healthy bodies The cooperative instinct would t in w 
ence for the best interests of all proceeding f 
i what is best ix the ideal which should inspire th trainis 
S. Organized labor should strive to obtain t) ! | 
nition by the Government for organizations of working peopl 
tuted for the purpose of improving wages and \ vy 
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We recommend that organized labor be alive and awake to see that in 
3 stem of cit'zen soldiery the greatest possible freedom and democ- 
icy shall prevail; that the men shall be given instruction in civic 
iffairs, physical training, and the fullest opportunity for promotion 


rom the ranks, Representation for labor upon whatever committees 
commissions may be chosen to decide upon or control plans for mili- 
y defense should be demanded. 
%. Any military system should be democratically officered and con- 
lied by heads directly responsible to the citizens of the Nation. 
10. We oppose any increase in the standing Army. The danger to 
American worker from foreign countries is not so much the danger 
ittack by their Governments. The real danger to the workers comes 
m the hordes of help!ess, underfed, foreign immigrants which are 
uught in this country every year by the manufacturing interests 
which seek cheap labor. Any plan for the increase of the Army and 
Navy would but make this danger more acute. If the native American 
vorkers are drawn into this Army and Navy and the industrial plants 
vhich would be necessary to its support, a demand for more labor power 
would offer an excuse for bringing in low-paid workers, who would 


iously undermine the standard of living and make every real problem 
if labor still more acute. The problems of labor are the shortening of 
the work hour, the increase of wages, the betterment of conditions. 


stronger organization, and constant development of greater power in 
ihe political field. An increased Army and Navy would not solve a 
ingle difficulty that labor has to face. 

Preparedness is needed sadly in the United States, but it must be a 
preparedness which is based upon physical fitness. Patriotism may be 
t led, but it must be a patriotism which is based upon love of homes, 

boardipg houses, love of country, and only a country which guar- 
ices Iiberty and oppertunity for free development, including access 
the land, will be loved sufficiently to guard its defense. 

\ feel that the labor movement of Blair County should help to 
tl mlanee, to strike the average, to counterbalance the hysteria 
veak for the international spirit of labor, which it is hoped will 

when the guns of Europe have been silenced and we are able to 
ipon the ruins of better civilization. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 
OF TEXAS, 
Ix rue House or RepresEeNn'raTIves, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


Mv. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of 
centleman from South Dakota should prevail. I can not 
cive of a better use that the $40,000 asked for by his amend- 
ment could be put to. Much of the country west of the one hun- 
iredth meridian, extending from Mexico to Canada, will produce 
only crops of Kafir corn, milo maize, Festuca Sudan grass, and 
kindred feedstuff in paying quantities. The value of these 
vains and hay crops are unknown in the East; hence the value 

ihese crops should be made known to the people of the East, 
so as to show that they will fatten stock as well as the crops 
used for that purpose in the East. If the Government would 
investigate this matter fully and advertise through its agri- 
cultural bulletins the fattening values of these dry-land crops 
in the Middle and Eastern States it would make a market for 
iniltions of tons of these products of the West, much of which 
can not now find a market, for the reason that their fattening 
qualities are not definitely knewn in the East, and it is the desire 
of the people of the western dry-land States that this amend- 
ment should prevail, and I hope that it will do so by practically 
it unanimous vote. 


“ When Congress Met at Trenton.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN vur Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vonday, May 1, 1916. 


Mir. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, New Jersey is one of the 
siuatiest States of the Union, and it is not given to boasting; but 
it is one ef the oldest States, and its record is such as to justify 
the highest praise. Over in Pennsylvania there is a society 
known as the New Jersey Society of Pennsylvania, which has 
heen gathering together distinguished Jerseymen and others who 
have been plexsed to trace their ancestry back to the State. In 
reeent years the society has adopted the practice, when con- 
venient, of setting up memorials on historic ground. It recently 
visited the city of Trenton to place a tablet marking the site of 
what has been called the “seventh national capital,’ The 
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principal speaker on that occasion was our colleague from Penn- 

sylvania, the Hon. J. Hampron Moore, whose address, delivered 

December 11, 1915, has just been received from the stenographer. 
I avail myself of the permission to extend my remarks by 

inserting the address of my Pennsylvania colleague: 

APDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN J. HAMPTON MOORE AT UNVEILING OF MEMO- 
RiAL TABLET PRESENTED BY THE NEW JERSEY SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA TO THE CITY OF TRENTON DECEMBER 1}, 1915. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a cold day, but every true-born Jerseyinan 
warms up on his native soil. [Applause.} To be welcomed on 
this busy corner of the historic city of Trenton with the mayor's 
eloquence in front and the street-ear Hessians in the rear would 
delight the cockles of the heart of anyone who to himself hath 
said, “ This is my own, my native land.” 

The president of the New Jersey Society of Pennsylvania has 
introduced me as the “orator” of the oceasion. It is hard to 
live up to such an introduction, and I do not expect to. I have 
come here hurriedly from Washington and shall speak but 
briefly, in order that you may soon resort to a warmer place. 

Whether the society knew it or not, it happens that we hav: 
come to Trenton on the anniversary of Washington's encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge. One hundred and thirty-eight years ago 
to-day the ragged and bedraggled, but patriotic soldiers of the 
Continental Army took up their camp yonder across the Deli- 
ware at Valley Forge. The British general, Howe, was in con- 
trol at Philadelphia. It was a colder and a sadder day than this 
for the founders of this Republic. 

President Hires has referred to the stirring times about the 
city of Trenton in those days. He spoke of the historic im- 
portance of the ground upon which these exercises are being 
held. It is fair to say that we have met upon no mean sot. 
The unveiling of the tablet upon this building revives the meio- 
ries that hallow Valley Forge, that cluster around the Buitle 
Monument, and that make precious the patriotic landmarks tliat 
have been reviewed by President Hires and by Mayor Denne!lly. 

WASHINGTON GREETED AT TRENTON, 


It was here that Washington was received. It was here that 
the great friend of America, the French general, Lafayette, 
made his farewell address to Congress. This ground was the 
scene of many interesting events prior to and during the period 
of the Revolution, and the New Jersey Society of Pennsylvania 
has done well in coming here to dedicate to the city of Trenton 
a tablet to celebrate the site. F 

When our forefathers were assembling about this corner, 
much as you are doing to-day, we were in the throes of a war 
which was to settle our fate as a Nation. Those who would as- 
sume that no warlike foreigner would ever dare to put his foo* 
upon American soil have but to recall that during the period 
of the Revolution the foe was here, and that he had to be inet 
and driven back by the sturdy sons of America. 

The Congress, which had been meeting in the city of Philacde!- 
phia, the home of the Liberty Bell which proclaimed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, had decided to meet in Trenton. The 
depressed state of the Treasury, which was partly responsille 
for an outbreak of a portion of the troops, had induced eur 
continental forefathers to remove the seat of Government to 
Princeton. This was in 1783. ‘There the Continental Congress 
deliberated, and amongst other things took up the very im- 
portant question of location, the permanent location, of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Where should the Congress go’ 

TRENTON AND GEORGRTOWN CHOSEN. 

Then, as now, men in politics and in statecraft resorted fo 
logrolling and to other methods we sometimes denounce to-day. 
Such methods are not new. They never have been new in the 
history of the worlu. The Continental Congress at Princeton 
deliberated and received proposals; the various States then rep- 
resented in the confederation of States made their suggestions 
as to the place of meeting. What should be the permanent 
home of the Congress of the United States? Sites in Pennsyl- 
vania were suggested; Philadelphia put in its bid; Maryland 
put in its bid; Virginia put in its bid, and bids came from New 
England. The Congress of the United States was worth having; 
the people of those days saw, just as the people of the presen! 
day see, the advantage of entertaining the Representatives of 
the Nation. 

New Jersey sites were foremost in the offerings. Princeton 
wanted to be made the home of the Nation. Burlington County 
offered a site. Numerous other offers were made to the Con- 
gress. But, finally, after careful deliberation, a resolution was 
passed that there should be erected “upon the banks of the 
Delaware, near by the city of Trenton,” a permanent establish- 
ment for the accommodation and maintenance of the Congress 
of the United States. It passed, but then, as to-day, in our 
various legislatures and sometimes in our National Congress, 
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motto S mu Aft rr sideration the new motion 
~ that temporary | es of residence only should be estab 
ho? for the Congress of the United States, one upon t! 
of t Delaware, near by to the city of Trenton,” and the 
‘ on “the banks of the Potomac, near by to the city of 
( setown,” the present site of Washington. 
WHEN CONGRESS MET IN TRENTON, 


en, before the Congress adjourned from Princeton, it 









a ed that they should alternate between these two pl S 
when ready; meanwhile they began their next session in 
( : polis, in Maryland. Congress met in Annapolis for 
at after the adjournment from Princeton yonder, and from 
Annapolis the Congress decided that it would come to the city 
of Trenton, here “upon the banks of the Delaware,” where it 
wiginally intended that the permanent Capitol of the Na 
{ should be. This much for the satisfaction of the mayor 
and the citizens of Trenton, who may be studying up the im 
portance of the city as a national landmark, 

Congress decided to come to Trenton. A lease was entered 
into. Consult the archives and Dr. Godfrey, of your adjutant 
seneral’s office, if you desire the details, but £150 was 
th smount that Congress paid for the lease of the site we are 
now occupying, the present home of the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, of which your distinguished citizen, Gov. Stokes, is pres 
dent. Here, where we now stund, stood the old city tavern, 

wh in even earlier days by other names, but here it stovd 

vl within its walls the Congress of the United States assem 


in solemn council in 1784. Thus Trenton, early in the his 


of the country, and apart from its other traditions and 
memories, Was permanently placed upon the map of the 
councry 4 
NEW JERSEY’S PROUD RECORD 
This, my friends, in brief is the story and the occasion of 
' visit. A band of loyal Jerseymen—men who were born in 


‘ 

this State or whose parents were born here—we have come 
back to renew our faith and friendship and to express the 
| we feel in the sacrifices and achievements of our 
‘ [ Applause. ] 

hy are we proud of the State in which many of us were 
bor Because she was steadfast in colonial times and in all 
the period of the Union of the States, because in the march of 
progress she was never receded, and because in that advance 
which has eharacterized the Union of the States New Jersey 
has been conspicuous and foremost in their upbuilding. 

‘The Revolutionary history of New Jersey is glorious. Her 
history in the Civii War and in all the epochal periods of the 
country is distinguished. In all great events she stands re- 
splendent in men and deeds. In material progress New Jersey 
is the peer of any other State. Let us make a few comparisons. 

The first census of the United States was taken in 1790, and 
hen New Jersey had a population of 184,139. That was the 
record of New Jersey 126 years ago. The census which your 
State authorities have just completed, for the year 1915, shows 
hat her popusation has advanced to approximately 3,000,000 
souls—actually 2,844,342. New Jersey is but a spot upon the 
map of the United States, and yet in the value of manufactured 
preducts New Jersey stands sixth in line amongst all the 48 
States of the United States. She is exceeded in the value of 
the product of 
of New York 
Vahin seeond, 


ah- 


first. by the great Keystone State of Pennsyl- 
by the great interior middie western State of 
Iilinvis third, by the old Bay State of Massachusetts fourth, 
oud by the great agricultural and manufacturing State of 
Ohio fifth. 

Little New Jersey, here upon the Atlantic seaboard, stands 
sixth of all the States of the Union in the record of the product 
of her manufactures. [Applause.] Something to be proud of 


there. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION. 


And in the density of her population, the accumulation upon 
i limited soil of God’s best people, New Jersey, this little State 
of ours, sixth in the product of manufactures, stands third 
only to Rhode Island first and Massachusetts second. That is, 


her manufactures only by the great Empire Stute | 
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New Jersey has within her borders a denser population than | 


any other Stute in this Union save Rhode Island and Massa- 


chusetts. She has a population of 378 (State census) or 337 | 
(Federal census of 1910) for every square mile of ground. 


When sometimes you hear the arguinents of our friends in the 


South or in the West about the development of their respective | 


sections bear in mind that here in New Jersey you have 378 
(or in 1910. 338) people for every square mile of ground, while 


out yonder in Nevada, for instance, which has two United States | 
Senators to your two United States Senators, they have for more ! 


LESSIONAL RECORD Sf.) 
thar ‘ 
that is ( ~ 
New Ik ~ e 
ber or \ ‘ 
tine Ve i j \ 
rm i \ = ‘ 
1 her 1 
pel re, is “hy 
and Connecticut I ‘ 
of her toilers and e ri . Ne 
fourth amongst t iS this | 
I 
And l I ) Sul 
quality of which w re 1 s re 
merits of t SI Ne j s i 
of the 48 States of t | ‘ s le 
than $1 and one : r the 4 ose per n 
25 cents—a true te f the valu ( i 
real evidence of the s ig | 
constitute a Commonwe h 
My friends, we glory in the grandeur of Ni Jersey, and 
glory in those fore ers of our ! n PI 
delphia, in Princet ‘ yon the bes | 
building. They stro and they suffered, and they dit 
contentions and differen st h i 
had them perhaps in a more aggravate { 
creat problems were new a t \ | 
experience, and we have ig nbers | 
had the grent burden of « 
that we should be than! er ) i 
than we are now, but the ceeded in fundaim 
is wise a prol I ild h 
oy ‘ ul It C] ict 
vi l I S OF EE 
The \ had their v r pl j “ ve 
now. hey met them with courag ind with L ive 
established one enduring precedenh ! 
ent-day agitation for pre redness ili Lon CIVIC 
virtue of community Jif They knew the pl people, many 
of whom had fled fro lperialism abroad, would not stand 
for militarism in the new country They 1 d it the 
streneth of the Union of States once establ iw alsale 
pend upon a solid citiz ip, upon ( ~ } l | y 
Valued the Army, even though they could not pay it, but the 
did not want the Army to rule They had seen t SoOLdLers ¢ 
their own day go for months and years without recompenss 
and with scant clothing; but when the test came those fore 
fathers of ours and their successors stood for the civic rights 
the domestic, peaceful rights of the people | y knew what 
it meant to build up and maintain a large st ¢ their 
European experiences taught them that—and they so legis! 
as to Keep the war spirit in proper bounds. For 1 ( 
well as for civic reasous they were compelled to do 
THE DISBANDMENT OF RM 
While they honored Washington, the sof I 
point of idolatry, they honored him more as tl 
statesman, who stood for their progress, t) 
their happiness as a people. These re the pu ! 
he and they finally wrote into the Constituti { { 
Stites. Washington understood the rroblem « ( 
Army. He and his congressional associates 
saine concern after the surrender at Yorkto ( il 
his generals had at the close of the Civil War. I { 
| stance were the soldiers, who had foug 0 1 b 
permitted to continue indefinitely under ma \ ‘I 
was a fear, during the Revolt ary period, that y 
overrun the country to the prejudice of all peace and « i] 
and order, but our forefathers wisely provided ag 
condition. Happily they were able by legislation pp 
by a wholesome public sentiment to turn the mind of the 
diery to civie employment, to ol to « la 
It is no mean undertaking to build up an hy i 
same token an army of veterans, once organized and dependent 
upon military regulation and support, can not be ¢ ke 
up. It is said that some one, imbued th the 
sugvested to Gen. Grant, whi the distribution f ] 
veteran Army was under discussion at the close of the ¢ | 
Wur. that it would be well to move on to Canada { ] 
session of that country. Of course no such condguest us @¢! 
tered upon, but under the advice of men like Grunt 
the soldier was turned to he plo } t t 
return to peace ful avocat s nd t l y! ! 
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be paid to the American veterans who knew what actual war- 
fare was than to say he is the truest and best friend of our 
civil institutions. Having tasted of the horrors of war, he 


understands and appreciates the value of peace. 
PREPAREDNESS FOR SECURITY AND PEACE, 

It may not be amiss, while our people are discussing the ques- 
tion of preparedness, to refer to these incidents in our own 
history. We must deal with the question of preparedness, but 
we should treat it from the standpoint of the national welfare, 
ver and above the interests or prejudices of individuals. If 
we are to prepare for war, we should prepare not only to defend 
our national honor if assailed but to insure that peace and tran- 
quillity which our forefathers wrote into the Constitution of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

We have seen enough of the horrors of European warfare to 
prepare ourselves to avoid them. What this country wants and 
what our forefathers strove for was the maintenance of peace 
and security. Our preparedness, therefore, whether it consist 
of an increase in the Navy, which is the first line of defense, or 
whether it be to build up our coast defenses and increase our 
standing Army, should nevertheless be wholly with the view of 
perpetuating the assurances and the safeguards which have been 
vxiven to the American fireside by our Constitution and our laws. 
In short, our preparedness should be sufficient only to uphold the 
American standards of right and justice. It should be a model 
for civilization. [Applause.}] And to this end it should be our 
duty and our pride to encourage and to continue, now and for- 
ever, that spirit of faith and patriotism which animated the men 
who assembled here in Congress in 1784 and who made it pos- 
sible, under the Constitution of the United States, that the rights 
of the people to the enjoyment of justice, domestic tranquility, 
and the common defense should be preserved. [Applause. ] 


The Late Representative Brown, of West Virginia. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
OF OHTIO, 


IN rue House or RepresentTATIvEs, 
Sunday, April 16, 1916, 


On Ilouse resolution 204, as follows: 


Resolved, ‘That the business of the House be now suspended that 


opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon, WitiiamM 
(. Brown, Jr., late a Member of this House from the State of West 
Virginia. 


“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 


llouse, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned, 


* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate 
Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 


family of the deceased.” 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I feel it my duty to pay a 
brief tribute to the memory of my good friend, Wintiam G. 
brown, Jr, of West Virginia. The greatest reward of service 
here is the opportunity afforded to help those who need help, to 
brighten the pathway of others, and the lasting friendships 
“anined by our daily associations in this Chamber, in the com- 
mitt and our social relations. I knew our ‘friend well. I 
had high admiration for him. He was one of the most com- 
panionable men IT ever knew. There was nothing petty or mean 
Juntor Brown. Frank, unostentatious, generous, cheerful, 
courteous, ever seeking an opportunity to do something for his 
friends, never imposing upon them, big hearted, optimistic, con- 
siderate, kind, and true as steel. These were some of the many 
sood quelities of our friend who was so ruthlessly called to his 
reward, 

It is surprising when we stop to reflect how many Members 
have been summoned hence during the past 10 years. We can 
truly say, “ Few know so many friends alive as dead.” When 
younger than I am to-day IT recall hearing my best friend, my 
mother, now with the pure in heart, sadly say, “The most of my 
friends sleep on yon hill.” As we reach and pass middle life, 
this sad fact becomes true to all. Our most priceless posses- 
sions are the memories of those who were near and dear in life. 
We love, then, to recount their good deeds and acts of kindness. 
In my list of friends worth while and no longer here, I will 
ever prize and cherish my acquaintance with Junror Brown. 

When his death was announced it scarce seemed possible that 
it was true. Less than a week previous I saw him at my hotel, 
seated as hest at a dinner table with a dozen or more of his 
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constituents, gay and happy as he always was when he had the 
opportunity to entertain his friends. A week later a little 
mound covered his mortal remains in his home-town cemetery, 
Truly, in the midst of life we are in death. 

The life, character, and public service of WittiaAmM G. Browy, 
Jr., has already been exemplified by others more capable than I 
am. It avails naught to now praise or misstate fact. I could 
not pay a higher tribute than to say that those who knew him 
best loved him most. I am glad that I knew him. His life is 
an inspiration to me. He did not live for self alone. He freely 
shared his prosperity with those less fortunate, and the honors 
heaped upon him did not exalt him in his own estimate of him- 
self. He was always and to the end a splendid specimen of what 
man should be—lovable, courageous, generous, and high minded, 





Philippine Independence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. 8S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 


In rue Howse or Represenvratives, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, national honor, next to religion, is 
the strongest passion of the human breast. This univers: 
dictum has been the theme in song and ‘story, of brush and 
chisel; it has been the subject in pulpit and forum; it has 
supplied the inspiration in the world’s fields of battle. Robert 
Burns in his deathless Cotter’s Saturday Night surveys the 
gamut of human emotion—filial affection in the home, philan- 
thropie affection for the race, patriotic affection for country, 
and religious affection for God—places love of country next to 
that of love of God. National honor calls for the loftiest states- 
manship of our leaders, the deepest devotion of our citizens, and 
the highest pride of all people. It is the one duty no one shoul! 
refuse and the one right all should demand. There is no pos- 
sible consideration to justify hesitation in either direction. 
Neither the childish whine of disgruntled groups of politicans, 
the ignorant complaints of unfortunate human beings, e:sil) 
aroused by the demagogue, the cheap cry of economy, the cow- 
ardly fear of the incursions of ambitious nations, the mockis! 
hypocrisy that we have no right to ingraft Anglo-Saxon ide:s 
upon a Malay people, the maudlin assertion that the most won- 
derful achievement in nation building known to the world is :n 
unjustifiable expenditure of money, nor the pronouncements of 
political platforms when issues are sought, should be regarded 
for a single moment when national honor is at stake. 

Obligations which have fallen to this country, not from our 
own choosing but from the results of a var for humanity, can 
not be lightly ignored. The proposal to abandon the Philippines, 
a measure now before this Congress, is the keenest test of na- 
tional honor this country will be called upon to make. These 
8,000,000 people came to us not from choice. McKinley ey- 
pended his last ounce of inthuence to avoid war with Spain. He 
could not stay the current of public condemnation of the op- 
pressor of Cuba, and war came. With it came these 1,700 or 
more islands, with 8,000,000 human beings, speaking no common 
language, but scores of various dialects serving as complete bars 
of communication one against the other as the most widely di!- 
ferent peoples, speaking the most widely different languages ; 
tribes with no sympathy one for the other, but in at least one 
case undying enmity between them. Here we inherited the prolb- 
lem of the proper disposition of our wards. 

The alternatives presented to McKinley were few. Should 
they be returned to Spain? To do that would have been a cou- 
demnation of our own conduct in chastising this country for her 
oppression. This was unthinkable. Should they be transferred 
to some other country, with a colonization history? This was 
also unthinkable, first because the transfer of a people in the 
open market of itself was somewhat revolting to our sense ot 
national honor, and, secondly, a Republic such as ours does not 
entirely sympathize with the colonial government prevalent in 
the world. Should they be turned adrift to shift for themselves? 
This alternative was not long considered, simply for the con- 
clusive reason of the dishonor to America involved in our de- 
struction of their only government by force f our arms without 
substituting something in its stead. Herein is only one of tlie 
great blunders of this present administration on the pitiable 
Mexican trouble. Behold our President forcing Huerta, the only 
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responsible head, out of Mexico without having ful! ecided 
t substitute he would make. We had no right to des y the 

ol y syvernment Mexico had unless we intended to hol Ur 

celyes responsible for the governinent that was to follow. W t- 

ever Wilson had in mind then or proposes now, Mckinley, in 

18o8 would net agree to destroy the only governinent in t 

I ppines and then move off to allow bloodshed and ¢ ster 
nternecine war, tribe with tribe, until interested foreign 
ons would step in and take possession. Such ep we 


} been dishonorable alike un-Ameri 
ean. and MeKinley would have been as deeply condemned then 
- such an indefensible act as Wilson is now for the awful con- 
in Mexico, with our hide-and-seek policy, making war 
noon a bandit when we are parleying with some other equally 

responsible revolutionist. 

The only way open to this country was to accept the obliga- 
{ of duty to a people which had come to us through the 
issues of war. This way was entered after full deliberation and 
for nearly a score of years we have been there, and I challenge 
the world to produce an equal triumph in the business of nation 
building as is found yonder in the southern seas. There is tl 
brightest chapter in the history of national regard for the wel- 
fare of a helpless and foreign race ever penned since the morn- 
ing stars sang together. A people which had been under Spain 
or 300 years; the mass of the population ignorant not only from 
necessity but from policy ; a people unused to any of the modern 
of life, as primitive as those who lived a thousand 
ears ago; a people without homogeneity except in race and 
abits; a people tribes of whom practiced head-hunting, others 
slavery, others peonage, polygamy, and so forth; a people upon 
an aren capable of supporting twenty times the present popula- 
tion under modern methods; a people whose population was at 
times decimated by the ravages of smallpox, cholera, bubonic 
} 
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to the last degree and 


aitien 


yn 


ie 


nethods 


—s 


jngue, beri-beri, and other serious epidemics; a people unaware 
f modern possibilities, living the most primitive life, yet capable 


of becoming a modern people; this people, so helpless and handi- | 


capped by ignerance and superstition falling under the issues 
of war to our care, hove in less than a generation undergoue 
a transformation that is the wonder of the world. 

President McKinley, like the great Horace Mann, knew that 
the first steps must be education. He remembered the dictum 
of the great educator back in the thirties of the last century: 

If we wish to better Massachusetts we must begin upon the child, 


not upon the adult. There is much more in the formation of char- | 
acter than ip reformation of character. We also declared that 
clean up.a boy the work must begin on the mind, not on the body. | 


The open door to the sehoolhouse must therefore be the first step in 
State betterment. 


So, likewise, McKinley declared the first step to better the 


people of the insular possessions must be the schoolhouse. So 
we undertook the work, and here it is. 
Mr. Speaker, yonder in those southern islands lies the 


world’s greatest laboratory for nation building known to man. 
it is not only under our management, it is of our own creation, 
our initiation, and under our direction, 

What do we now see? With the schoolhouse as the training 
ground for the next generation we see nearly 600,000 youth 
in preparation—not to converse or write a name in dialect and 
then call him literate, but to equip the mind with modern 
thought and training to know his rights, his abilities, his pos- 
sibilities, to stimulate his ambitions, and to prepare him to care 
for the fruits of self-government. 


The schoolthouses, many built to stand forever, are filled with | 


children under trained teachers, at first mostly American, to 
insure good results. 
mal schools were estublished, which are rapidly supplying the 
needs of the schools. Every department of industrial and voca- 
tional training to insure better farm results and more efficient 
industrial results is prominently carried on. In the short term 
of American occupation the literacy ratio has been wonderfully 
increased, not in the adult so much as the child. In less than 
a score of years there are more people speaking the English 
language than there were speaking the Spanish in 300 years. 
Next to the schoolhouse, and akin to it, was the work for the 
unfortunate. Sanitation was the remedy. The frightful epi- 


demic of cholera so common in the islands, as it had been | 


in Cuba and in Panama, was an early enemy to be com- 
bated by American science. The United States Public | 
Health Service is the result of that effort. 1 challenge 


the world to produce a more brilliant page in hygienic achieve- | 


ment. Cholera has become a thing to be remembered only; 
smallpox, whose prevalence in other days is marked on the 
laces of many on the streets of Manila, is now not to be feared. 
It is almost entirely wiped out. The same thing is crue with 
bubonic plague. This is modern science triumphant. It was 
accomplished only by the most rigid regulations of the quaran- 
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To supply trained Filipino teachers nor- | 
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clared it would be disgusting if it were not so pitiable to see 
the possibilities to follow the withdrawal of the influence of 
this country. 

This attitude of the Nation for which the Democratic Party, 
and it alone, must be held responsible means but one thing— 
the work of the past 18 years, the equal of which is not known 
to history, must be sacrificed—not to our loss, but to the incal- 
culable loss of the peoples for whom we have labored. The 
Democratic Party has been the one great obstacle to that world 
work for this indefensible and helpless people. After having 
driven the country to war with Spain, against McKinley’s wish, 
this party refused to accept the results. This party has made 
it least two campaigns on the issue, with decisive repudiation 
both times. In the midst of this persistent obstacle this work 
has been continued uninterruptedly, until the Democratic Party 
injected this unsettling policy-—first to declare for a future date 
of independence, and now in this bill it is proposed to cut them 
adrift in two years. The enormity of this proposal is difficult 
to fully comprehend. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no truer law of biology than that forms 
of life which evolve under certain conditions will revert to the 
original type just as soon as the conditions are removed. It 
true in individual life. Remove the child from the ash 
henp into other environment, and up to a certain age the long- 
ing for the ash heap persists, and it will continue to hold its at- 
traction for the child until not only new interests are created 
hut new ideals are formed. So it is with peoples. The unrest 
of the Filipino under American restraint is but a suggestion of 
his preference for his primitive methods to the modern life. He 
not wlone in this. It is quite universal. Ideals can not be 
completely altered overnight. Civilization is not a matter of 
the calendar, It is counted in generations. Eighteen years of 
modernization can not work a metamorphosis of a race. It can 
transform 2 generation of children if the child can be constantly 
kept under its environment. This is impossible in the Philip- 
pines. While English is spoken by more people in the islands 
than any other language, this is mostly confined to children. 
Those who speak if in the school will hear a different language 
in the home. 

Mr. Speaker, not until the boy and girl that enter school to- 
day become a man or woman of 25 or 30 years of age will the 
trgining in the schools begin te dominate the islands. This can 
only be hoped for by continuing this training under American 
influence. It will begin to decay as soon as we leave the islands. 

There is no possibility of a nationality without a common Jan- 
guage. This common language is within the next generation if 
this country keeps its hand on the helin. Just as sure as we do 
net these islands will revert to the primitive habits—the first 
love. This is the enormity of this vicious and wicked proposal 
to commit national dishonor that the islands may strangle all 
hopes of a national existence. Has anyone here to-day respon- 
sible for his vote counted the cost of independence of these 
islands? ‘The sure result of a common language spoken and 
understood in every part of the many islands and a consequent 
nationality, without it impossible—this result sacrificed for all 
time with its sure consequences. An educational system which 
is rapidly becoming universal for the training of head, heart, 
nnd hand, and placing in the possession of every child the in- 
struments of self-help—this will as surely go as it is now com- 
plained of because not understood. Sanitation fhat has driven 
from the islinds most of the dread diseases of smallpox, cholera, 
bubonic plague, beriberi, and made the islands as healthy as 
Inost places in our own country. This can be preserved only by 
rigid regulation, under which the native has fretted and be- 
cause of which the mischief-maker, the politico, has veen able 
to feed the passion and hatred of the uninformed and easily 
inisted. This must become ineffective, and it is nothing if it is 
not effective. The great work of driving out the disenses of 
stock upon which the farmer depends for his beasts of burden. 
‘The disease of rinderpest and surra to which cattle and horses 
ure subject must be combated. This has been accomplished by 
rigid methods which will be lost in all probability with the with- 
drawal of our dominance. The system of road building will 
discontinue, us evidenced by the discontinuance recently upon 
the basis that roads are too costly. The retarding of this plan 
to modernize the islands can have but one meaning. They will 
not stand still; they will relapse. The public improvements 
such as were made in harbors and ports will not continue; 
growth here will not only cease but decay will follow.  Ruil- 
road building will not only stop but it will gradually fall into 
disuse. No public enterprise can prosper unless the general 
netivity all along the line, including all the people, is intel- 
ligently directed. Retard modern methods and railroading as 
tt profitable venture ceases. This is not only true here but it is 
true in all the towns in all public utilities. Banks. will feel it, 
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business of every character will suffer. The nearly 700 post 
offices in the islands and the nearly 300 postal savings banks 
with more than 1,000 Filipino depositors in 1907; the telegraph 
and telephone oftices connecting Manila with at least 100 sii:J| 
centers of population, all of which have been built up by A:mer- 
ican initiation and which have created a new life in indusiry, 
will respond to the withdrawal of the :directing energy unde 
which this new life was stimulated and maintained. 

The inauguration of self-government throughout its iiany 
phases, including the courts, hus been the one most essent):) 
item in the great experiment in this Malayan people. The 
United States under McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft has step by 
step educated this people to self-government. The problem wxs 
to make slow but sure progress, and not to go too rapidly. ‘Thy 
government was first military. Then, in due time, it became ciyi! 
under 2 commission appointed by the President. To train the 
people for self-government, municipal government under the 
direction of the commission was permitted. The next step was 
n government with a legislature, the lower house of which \ 
elective, made up by the natives, with an upper branch 
pointive, and responsible to the United States. During tly 
growth of this popular recognition in the lawmaking body, | 
municipal governments multipled throughout the islands 2.0) 
became training schools for self-government under the eye ot 
Uncle Sam. It was the policy of the three Presidents nate! 
to advance steadily toward the goal when the people of [| 
islands could choose to have their own self-government entire! 
disconnected with the United States if the latter would so deci 
it wise, or as a self-governing country under the directic) 
the United States if the Filipino so decided. When that <1 
would be reached must be left to the United States; not wit! 
ward. This policy was further promoted by the present I 
cratic administration. The upper branch is now unde 
control of the Philippines, a majority of the cominission |: 
Filipino. The courts and administration as well as the sclin 
are rupidly becoming Filipino. 

The one fatal danger is not in the advance but in the win i.e 
propaganda that loses sight of self-government in the false |, 
of independence ; two widely different conditions. 

The Jones bill of last Congress, in the main, was in keepin. 
with the past policy, but it injected an unwise preamble, wii: 
could have nope but a vicious effect. It was an attempt to wi 
the Democratic platform in the organic law for a people, a jui- 
pose too important to reduce to the levels of party politics 
That viciecus innovation has its effect in the islands and is jo 
minimizing the great work of this Nation. It is designe! to 
forfeit the vast accomplishment of this country which has | 
only cost us forty-three millions of money, but precious lives 
to effect. The evidence of our purpose must be in what we cdo 
not what we say. Character rests upon a record, not a pros 
pectus; upon a performance, not a promise. The Jones })\/) 
without the preamble is performance; with the preamble it 
a promise which can have no good, but furnishes a lever in ()¢ 
hands of mischief-makers, agitators, for constant harm. \s- 
sured that this sort of promise could only work injury shoul: 
remain to do our duty, the Senate proposes to unload the I’ 
ippines altogether, and like a coward scuttle the ship and leay: 
her to sink. 

Mr. Speaker, from whatever standpoint this proposal is ex- 
mined it is vicious, and the party responsible for it wil! fee! 
the lash of speedy repudiation. After our soldiers liberated « 
people at the price of treasures, of blood, and sacrifice; after 
the Government has inaugurated an experiment in self-govern- 
ment among a people to whom it was unknown—after this ex- 
periment had reached the stage where it had invoked the wonder 
of the civilized world, when these people began to show provuis 
that principles sown were beginning to show ripening fruits— 
now comes 2 minority party to inject partisan politics into an 
accomplishment which ought to be regarded too sacred to pliy 
with, and proposes to undo the work of two decades, haul down 
the American flag, abandon our American citizens who are in 
the islands upon our own invitation, nullify tae good work by 
permitting an abandonment of all the advantage of modern 
methods of civilization inaugurated, a removal of the restraints 
of civilization, a reversion of a people to old habits the result 
of centuries of observance, repudiate out sacred obligations 
to these people as well as to our own, dishonor our own word 
and pledge in the securities we permitted to be issued and sold 
to inaugurate a constructive and building program, thwart the 
great promise of domestic trade by retarding the great work 
of the development of a soil that is capable of producing «Ul 
the tropical products both in variety and quantity demanded 
by our people, discard a fereign commerce only now in its 
infancy, withdraw our authority snd. permit internecine strife 
in a modern. Mexicanization of the islands until some interesied 
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reign country intervenes by taking possession of the country, 
ond all for what reason? 

This is no reflection upon these island peoples. 
nent of a fact in history. 
acteristic marks which gives it its identity, the Filipino has his 
traits. 
chance for initiative. Even to-day 90 per cent or more of all 
the business of any city is done by foreigners. Most of what 
would be called native enterprise is conducted by the Chinese, 
hut a small number in proportion to the whole population. 
any open-minded man doubt what will happen when the govern- 
ment of these people is turned over to Filipino politicians? 
The recent elections showed a voting population of 250,000, 
about 3 per cent of the total population. Of this electorate 
less than 30 per cent were eligible upon educational qualifica- 
tions. 

In the face of the inevitable future of these peoples in their 
present unstable and indefensible situation, what can be set 
out as the source of this indefensible proposal? One group 
answers, Because we have promised the Filipino to do so. 
Were this true, the sane answer would be that a bad promise 
is better broken than kept. 
this Clarke amendment proposes to do. The only thing any 
responsible party ever held out was the prospect of self-govern- 
ment when a government was established and future efficient 
rule was assured. Independence is not what these people want. 
It is a prosperous government, and self-government if it can 
be safely secured. Canada has self-government but not inde- 
pendence. So has Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Mexico has independence, but who among you would say she 
has self-government? 

Another group declares the Filipino wants independence, and 
we are therefore unjust in not granting it. So do certain groups 
want slavery, others peonage, others polygamy, others the cus- 
tom of head hunting. But wanting these things is not a justifi- 
cation for granting them. Furthermore, it is not at all true 
that the Filipino wants independence as an exercise of intelli- 
<ent judgment. The vast mass of the adult population to-day 
knows nothing of the merits or elements of self-government 
and much less of independence. Ignorance and superstition so 
abound among the people that a propaganda can be made to 
flourish among them. 

Another group declares we have no right to ingraft upon these 
peoples our ideas of government. The Filipino would have 
no right to attempt the government of the non-Christian tribes 
which this proposal contemplates. 

Another group claims they cost vast expense to this Govern- 
ment. While outside of the Army this is not true, and, includ- 
ing the Army item, it is not much more kept in the Philippines 
than elsewhere, the future development of these islands will 
return many fold all the expense entailed by our dominance 
over them. 

Another group contends they are a strategic weakness from 
a military point of view. This country has never yet displayed 
the spirit of cowardice. Not in all its history has it ever run 
away from a duty, and even were it guilty of such a lapse it 
would not be because it was afraid. This 
This Republic will never be frightened from performing its 
duty, especially when the price of such refusal is national honor. 


It is a state- 


Mr. Speaker, there is but one course for this Government to | 


pursue; the only wise course both for the Filipino and for the 
United States; that is the course outlined by Mckinley and fur- 
thered by both Roosevelt and Taft. During the 15 years under 
these administrations the work was begun and steadily carried 
on that has worked a virtual transformation of a people. This 
has been done unselfishly by the great Republic to the gratitude 
of many of the beneficiaries, but, I regret to say, not all, and 
What is worse in the face of sullen criticism of certain agitators 
whose ambitions were necessarily thwarted by the presence of 
our sovereignty. 

Not until the present régime was inaugurated did the good 
work done for the islands stop and the mischief-maker get in 
his work. The legitimate fruits of this recent agitation em- 
braced in the preamble of the bill are evident everywhere to- 
day in the islands in the general attitude toward American 
residents, toward the work of the Americans, and in the vocif- 
erous native leader and Filipino press. The climax of that agi- 
tation has now found its way to the American Congress. It is 
the Clarke amendment already passed by that body, a position 
declared unwise by President Wilson and resented by Secre- 
ta. Garrison to the extent of leaving the Cabinet, protested 
against by American citizens at home as well as in the islands, 


condemned by the conscience of the country, yet here it is in | 
this House, and we are asked to indorse this act of perfidy and | has imposed upon our Nation obligations which « 


dishonor, 
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As every people is labeled by char- | 


The 300 years of control under the Spaniard gave no | 


Can | 


But no party ever promised what | 





The princely exX-Secre ary of Wa en ix re i 
spoke in no uncertain terms 

We have no right to go irther at this tir because 
which we have undertaken in this great We ! 
the lives of these people by injecting a dval 1 \ 
tion among them. We have whetted rere! 
methods of life, of doing business, and gz } 
ters. We have accustomed them to san ion, ¢ rey nd 
commerce, agriculture, and trade; we have stimulated ther 
upon a different plane and to educate the hildren 
For us to go further at this time and withdraw ir support | 
have practica: assurance that these things will in the mai ‘ 
would be a betrayal of the generation of islanders that we } 
lated and to whom we have held out great hopes, without a 
sponding advantage to ourselves or to anyone. Not to e tl 
is provided in this bill would likewise be a betrayal of 1 pledg 
promises made on our behalf, because by their conduct of tt 
we have given to them to do they have shown themselves vy 


capable of doing as much more as th 


is bill wilt give the 

taith to those to whom we have pledged ourselves requil 1 

so long as we must; and good will to the islanders, in accor 

our pledges and assurances, requires us to stay no longer th ! 
Sary to test and reach conclusions as to their capacity fo 

their own affairs. This act seems logically the next and vr ‘ 
| take in the experiment. What its result will be no one but 
|} can tell. That it can not be disastrous in any proper sense of that 
| word is assured by reason of the control we retain d th ! 
| we have provided. What the next step should be, when it sh 1 
taken, what conditions would properly surround the grant 
independence, and other like speculations, it scems to me, a 

their consideration at this time would only be confusing. We ‘ 
conscious that we are acting in good faith: I firmly believe that t 
Filipino people credit us with good faith; and I feel sure th f ow 
go forward in that spirit time will indicate the prope wa 

fulfill our duty to ourselves and our obligations to the island 

This utterance was by the head of the department responsib 

for the islands and to the committee of the Senate responsib 
for the legislation for these people. It is in keeping with 
policy of McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. Mr. Speaker, | 


is the last excuse. | 


waived aside the manifold grounds for the defeat of this tthe 


policy and simply press the national duty to these peopl 
Other Members have dwelt upon these further considerations 
and thus have relieved me from this phase of the arguni 
The real consideration as it now appeals to me-is national honor 
Mr. Speaker, in the name of the boys who went down Like 
nuddy waters of Habana Bay, February 15, 1898, in the name o 
the valiant lads that went through the dangerous channel at 
Cavite with Admiral Dewey, just 18 years ago to-day, in the name 
of the soldiers that penetrated the forest with Gen. Funston to 
the lair of the head of the Filipino insurrectionist, Aguinaldo, i 


the name of that heroic group of Americans, 5,000 strong. wh 
bravely undertook to battle for the fruits of modern civilizat 
in the Orient, in the name of the hopes of the millions of 

less Filipinos who must have leadership, not exploitation, in the 
name of our own honor as a Nation to respect our financi 
well as moral obligations toward those who upon our behes 
are now in the islands with their all, and in the nar { 


dignity we hope that our Nation may always enjoy in 

of the world as a member of the family of nations, J 

you, my colleagues, upon both sides of this aisle, strike dow 
this proposal of scuttle, so unwise in economy, so dangers 


its possibilities, so dishonorable in policy, so cowardly i 
pose, and indefensible in reason, reject this reversal of 
nation’s history and restore once for all our high st: 


sO 


leading these people yet to higher levels. To pass this ne 
will be the climax of dishonor from which this proud 
will not recover in the memory of any one now liv 


Philippine Independence. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OSCAR W. SWIFT. 


NEW 
Ix tne House o1 


OF YORK, 


REPRESEN TATIVI 


Vonday, Vay 1, 1916 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, the is noth 
of the American Commonwealth to merit t! tion 
seeks territorial aggrandizement, wherens 1 liberal polici 
pursued toward China, Cuba, and Porto Ric . 
lofty character of the motives by which our Nation 
inspired in its attitude toward weak and de sel 
with whom it has entertained inti ) ) ! | 
tions, 

The cession of the Philippines to the United State 
| the logical and inevitable results of the contlict 


in 1898, and the acquisition of these isles in «a . 


orably abandoned at this time by mere statutory e1 
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Since the Democratic Party assumed control of national af- 

1 1913 it has sought to justify the reversal of compre- 

hensive, well-established, national policies by the promulgation 
of the beatitudes on humanity. 

An implied promise, though conjectural, has been exalted. 

In the name of humanity an existing stable government in 
Mexico as openly discouraged, and upon its overthrow the 
rule of a weak, unreliable, and bombastie chief fostered. Our 
troops were withdrawn from Vera Cruz on the plea of a promise 


implied. A salute to the flag was demanded, but withdrawn in | 


the name of humanity. An implied promise furnished the 
excuse to lift the embargo on the shipment of war munitions 
into Mexico, ond on our frontier, undefended in the name of 
humanity, the sacred blood of soldier and civilian has been shed. 

In the name of humanity the honor of loyal citizens has been 
publicly slandered in high places, and in that same name it is 
now proposed to violate the express national promise to pro- 
tect, defend, and uplift the Filipinos until fully qualified for 
self-governinent, 

Mr. Speaker, public opinion fortifies my judgment that it is 


still inopportune to establish the period of Philippine independ- 
ence, and it is my firm conviction that, like the rainbow at 
dawn, the platitude “ this was done in the name of humanity ” 
vill be dissolved in the chaos of uprisings and insurrections 
among that unhappy people, and those who now advocate the 
early surrender of American sovereignty will seek to shield 


i nselves behind the barricade of irresponsibility. 


The Philippines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tux House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the Clarke 
Amendment, as I do not believe that the Filipinos are as yet fit 
to govern themselves and because I believe that we are having 
ut the present time in Mexico sufficient trouble without seeking 

duplication thereof in the Philippines. 

The New York Times published on February 14, 1916, an 
article which I quote in full, as it is worthy our most serious 


consideration : 


FoueSees DISASTER IN PHILIPPINES Br.t—HeEeNDRiK CoLisn, NotTep 
ExrenT ON MALAYSIAN AFFAIRS, WarRNS AGAINST INDEPENDENCE— 
Crres Dutcn EXxperigNCcR—MOovVEMENT IN HOLLAND FOR A_ BIGGER 
Navy TO CurE With POSSIBLE AGGRESSION BY JAPAN. 
THe Hacus, January 13. 
_“ If your Congress passes the Jones bill with the Clarke amendment, 
giving independence to the Philippines in 1921, there will certainly be 


most serious couseguences—not only in the Philippines but all over the 
Orient in the possessions of European powers.” 


‘This is the opinion of perhaps the greatest living expert in the gov- 
ernment OL Maiay races, Hendrik Coliju, who practically created the 
presen: civil service of the Dutch East Indies, after, as a svldier, he 
had had « large part in the pacification of the last of the unruly tribes, 
who w called home after 20 years in the Orient to become a member 
of VPariiament, and served as minister of war and marine in the last 


: l ative on (1911-1913), and who is at present, from 
is seat in the First 


(upper) Chamber of Partiament, one of the leaders 
the Conservative arty and ene of the most long-sighted of Dutch 
rte en in his home here, where he is the head of an East Lndian 

oll company, he talked te-day about the work of the Dutch in their 
fast Indian archipelago, which bas eight times the population and 
filty times the area of the Netherlands; and the conversation turned to 
Al ican colonies and the piagas of American antiimperialists. 

a I ought to say rather,” Mr. Colijn went on after a moment, “ that 


thers id be 1 crious copsequences, for 1 do not believe that you 

int complete independence to the Philippines now or soon. You 
can not At the very least there must be some arrangement, such as 
the british bave in Egypt, where with a nominal native Government 
you would have American supervision and American officials in the 
higher posts It the Jones bill ts passed, you would have to come back 
to some such system after the Philippines had enjoyed a very short 
period of complete independence. You would have to do it for the sake 
of the islands themselves. But in the interval there would be dis- 
orders ; if the Americans had cast aside their last hold on the islands, 
ome other power could step in under pretense of restoring order; and 


what could vou do? 


SAYS FILIPINOS LACK CHARACTER. 


- Why do you hak Philippine self-government would be a failure?” 
Mr. Colijn was asked 

“ Becsuse the natives lack character,” he responded promptly. 

They have education, many of them; more in the Philippines than in 
our colonies, But they have not enough to make them anywhere nearly 
capabie of self-government as yet, Of the 5,000,000 in our colonies 
there are perhaps 2 per cen perhaps only 1 per cent—who have some 
education, In the Philippines the percentage is higher—perhaps as 
much as 10 or 12—but it is not yet high enough. 
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pone hice 


“And mere education, reading, writing, mathematics, history—learn 
ing—is not sufficient. It takes longer than that to train character. in 
Java, the oldest, wealthiest, most civilized of our colonies, we have 
found that as engineers, doctors, lawyers, even, Malays can be as good 
as white men. But not as administrators. Every man has his price, 
and sometimes it is a very low price. 

“The chief fault of American administration in the Philippines, so 
far as I have been able to observe, is that it is too democratic. You 
are prone to put natives into high administrative posts for which they 
are not ready. Character can be created, but it takes time. ‘Ve have 
found that. In the Netherlands there is no difference of opinion over 
what we want to make ultimately of our East Indian dominions: it is 
our aim to educate the people up to where they can govern themsely: 
under the Dutch crown. But we must move slowly. Self-government 
can not be created by order; it must begin at the bottom, in litt 
thines, and grow by degrees. You can not begin at the top. 

“Where you have a superficially educated upper class, small in nun 
bers, without the eultural background which ieads a European or an 
American to administer honestly and efficiently, and the great mass o! 
the common people little better than savages, far beneath them, ¢! 
upper classes would not represent the people. They would exploit 
them.” 

“ Rut is there not some self-government in the Dutch colonies?” 

“We have had great success in the first step—self-government in th 
villages,” Mr. Colijn replied. ‘“* There the natives are learning the ruii 
ments. It is our policy, too, to werk as far as possible through th 
native chiefs—rajahs, datus, or whatever the local title may be— 
we keep them under a strict control. We must, for the Malays 
used to the strong hand. 


FIFTY YEARS IN JAVA. 


“In Java itself we have really been working properly only about 50 
years, and the last of the tribal wars in the outer islands was not 
finished until 1907. In that year our eastern colonial budget was 
160,000,000 guiden (about $70,000,000) and this year it is 360,000,000, 
But that is not a very tong time in which to get practice in self-govern 
ment, and te suppose that the educated Malays would now be truly 
representative of the people is wholly wrong.” 

“But they do not realize that, I suppose?” 

“ Of course not, and that is why the passage of the Jones bill wou! 
make trouble. You can not educate a people and keep them from thin! 
ing; and it is only natural that when Javanese or Filipinos or natiy: 
of British India get a certain amount of western learning they im) 
also certain western ideas of their right and ability to govern then 
selves. Their limitations, naturally, they are pot likely to see, and 
naturally it irritates them to find white men always in a position of 
superiority. So you have the movement of ‘Asia for the Asiatics,’ which 
had been dormant and unexpressed for many years, but did not really 
come to the surface and take form till after the Chinese-Japanese War. 

“That war showed Asiatics that it was possible for an oriental! nation 
to become a strong military power, and from that time on the na- 
tionalists in every eastern dominion saw the dream of something that 
they tee might accomplish. The two Filipino revelts against the 
Spaniards and the Americans fanned this feeling still higher, and, of 
course, the Russo-Japanese War, when for the first time a great western 
power was beaten vy an oriental nation, roused it to a much more 
dangerous point. If America set the example of giving independen 
to her Asiatic possessions the nationalists in other European colonies 
would at once begin to chafe under their own restrictions, and ther 
might be a good deai of treuble in more places than one.” 

“You said a little while ago,” Mr. Colijn was reminded, “that uit! 
mate self-government was the object of Dutch colonial policy. Do you 
mean that literally?” 

* Yes,”’ be exclaimed, thumping his fist on the table. “I have always 
held that the Netherlands was one State in two parts—one part in 
Europe, the other ip Asia. The — difference between the two halves 
is in civilization—the European half is far ahead, and we must work 
— to bring the other up to its level. Our object is to make of th: 
East Indian colonies a_ self-governing dominion under the Dutch 
Crown—as Canada is a self-governing dominion under the British 
Crown—with Malays and Europeans on an equal footing of citizenship. 
That this is the goal te aim at the whole Dutch nation is agreed. What 
we are pot agreed on is the time it will take to bring the Malays up 
to the proper state of civilization.” 


MAY TAKE A CENTURY. 


“ Tiow long do you think it will take?” 

The man who knows more about Malay administrative problems than 
anybody else lifted his eyebrows. 

“Much longer than most people think,” he said presently. “Te: 
haps a hundred years, perhaps more, perhaps less. It goes slowly.” 

“And the Philippines. How soon do you think they will be ready 
for complete self-government?” 

“There, again, no one can —_ how many years; fifty, a hundred, 
two hundred—wbo knows? But it will not be in 1921.” 

The governmenta! problem is not the 7 one confronting the Dutch 
in their East Indian possessions. Behind an unobtrusive bill which 
was quietly intreduced in the second (lower) chamber of the Dutch 
Parliament when that bedy began its session last week there lie possi- 
bilities of an entire displacement of the present naval situation in the 
Far East, and even of a realignment of national groupings in that 
region. 

‘he bill provides for a special tax on all persons possessing a prop 
erty of more than 50,000 guiden ($22,000) or an equivalent income, 
the money raised to be devoted to navai expansion. Among mem)<rs 
of the Conservative Party, which was preparing to make this project 
a feature of its program when it was turned out of office by the election 
of 1913, there is no secret that the money to be raised, if the tax is 
imposed, is to be used to begin a fleet which those Dutch statesmen 
who favor a vigorous Asiatic policy intend eventually to build up to 
six superdreadnaughts, with the proper auxiliaries, and this fleet is to 
be stationed permanently in the Dutch East Indies. 

The Dutch fleet at present is — But the altered situation 
which has come about in the last 20 years in the Orient and the gen- 
eral neglect of the Far East by the great European powers since the 
beginning of the war has convinced many Dutchmen that a Bavy is 
badly needed in Java. 


JAPAN’S MOTIVES SUSPECTED. 
For some years Dutchmen who realize the value of the extensive 
and enormously wealthy East Indian possessions of the Netherlands 


bave been disturbed by the tendency of the leaders of the “Asia for the 
Asiatics"” movement to look toward Japan. It is only natural that 


iu 


are 
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India, Java, China, and the 


Philippines ardent nationalists look 
toward Japan as their exemplar. 


Most of these nationalists would prefer 


the rule of the Europeans or Americans who now control them to 
the rule of Japanese; but, rather than either, they would prefer 
rule themselves. Whenever the superiority of the white man galls 


rail they look toward Japan for moral support, for possible 
<sistance at some future time. 
The benevolent intentions of Japan with regard to the freedom of the 


material 


\siaties are rather distrusted by Dutch enthusiasts for a big navy. 
rhe certainty that Germany and probably even England would not 
ermit Japanese interference with the Dutch East Indies is no longer 


avail now that the great European powers are deadlocked, and may 
main deadlocked for years, while Japan, outside of it all, is steadily 
1ining ground by standing still. If the Netherlands need help in the 
rar East in the next few years, they will not get it from Europe. 


Chere remain two places whence it might come—Australia and the 
nited States. Australia is spending her energies so lavishly in the 


var that her value as an ally is pot so great as it would have been 

chen the agitation for a Dutch Asiatic fleet began; but it is certain 
hat every ounce of strength she possesses would be used to prevent 
Japanese conquest of Java and the other islands of the archipelago. 

japanese conquest of the Dutch islands would facilitate Japanese con- 
est of northern Australia whenever the Japanese felt like it. 


The preposed Dutch fleet would not be large enough to challenge 
ipan’s naval supremacy in the Far East; but it would be strong 
enough, if based on Soerabaya and one or two other harbors, now 
chtly fortified, which could be turned into powerful strongholds, to 


oin with the Australian fleet and the American Asiatic squadron and 
it up an adequate resistance until the main body of the American 
et could arrive. 

That an understanding could be reached with the United States, as 
efl as with Australia, for joint naval action of a purely defensive 
yature in case of trouble is beheved by many Hollanders. They merely 
point out what the position of the Philippines would be if Japan, in 
ddition to her present possession of Formosa as an advanced position 


ir attack, also occupied the enormous and wealthy Dutch Archi- 
elago, with its numerous potential naval bases in their rear. : 
fhe naval program of the conservatives probably will meet with 


trong opposition in the present session, despite the sort of party truce 
which prevails. A strong section of the Liberals and Radicals, sup- 
ported by the Socialists, can see the reasonableness of universal mili- 
tary service to defend the territory of Holland itself, but is unwilling 
to incur heavy expense for defending Java. Moreover, the keeping the 
lutech Army mobilized on the frontier has eaten up one loan of 
275,000,000 guiden and has necessitated the proposal in this session of 
another of 225,000,000, and many Hnes of Dutch industry, with most 
of Dutch commerce, have been crippled by the blockade. The 
nances of the Government require extremely careful handling. 


nes 


The press of the country is against the Clarke amendment, as 
is shown by the following editorial from the New York World 
of April 28, 1916: 

LOOKING FOR TROUBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

The Philippine bill, which has encountered such fierce opposition in 
he House at Washington, embraces legislation of importance to the 
welfare of the islands. Besides meeting adequately some social and 

onomie problems, it extends the principle of home rule and greatly 
trengthens existing guarantees of liberty. 

As presented to the Senate, the measure in its preamble promised 
iltimate independence. An elaborate amendment proposed by Senator 
CLARKE, of Arkansas, provides that in not less than two nor more than 
four years from the enactment of the law, if the President is satisfied 
that the people are capable of self-government, the United States shall 
withdraw from the islands a] leave them to their own resources. 

This is the mischievous proposition which is resisted in the House 
and threatens the defeat of the entire bill. To press it in times like 
these, when no man can foresee the results of world-wide war and when 
the fate of small nations as well as great is in the balance, would seem 
c to be the very limit of rashness. No such action is needed in order 
e to keep faith with our dependency. 

r Both parties are pledged to Philippine 
come in due season, when a Congress then sitting shall be satisfied 
that all the conditions are favorable. A specific promise now is likely 
to raise false hopes, and its almost certain cancellation, as provided for, 
could hardly fail to involve us in serious complications. To get rid of 
the vicious Clarke amendment it cught not to to defeat 
the entire bill. 


independence, which must 


be necessary 


Let me also read the following editorial from the Philadel- 
hin Inquirer: 
WILSON QUOTED 


AGAINST HIMSELF, 


; One phase of the Garrison resignation that will attract the atten- 
tion of thoughtful persons is its relation to the policy of “scuttle” in 
the Philippine legislation. The Secretary of War felt that the Presi- 


dent ought resolutely to put his foot down on the mean attempt to | 


place the United States in the position of squirming out of its moral 
obligations. That Mr. Wilson once deemed it incumbent on this coun- 
try to teach the natives of the Philippines the meaning of self-govern- 
ment by “a long apprenticeship of obedience” is proven by his own 
words. They occurred in a lecture delivered to the students of Colum 

: hia University on Constitutional Government in the United States. 

BS Chey were spoken, as has been said, while Mr. Wilson was “in train- 
ing” for the Presidency. He said: 

‘We can give the Filipinos constitutional government, a government 
which they may count upon to be just, a government based upon some 
clear and equitable understanding, intended for their good and not for 
our aggrandizement ; but we must for the present ourselves supply that 
sovernment. * * * But we can not give them self-government. 


Self-government is not a thing that can be ‘given’ to any people, be- 
eause it is a form of character and not a form of constitution. No 
people can be ‘given’ the self-control of maturity. Only a long ap- 


prenticeship of obedience can secure them precious possession, a 
thing no more to be bought than given.” * - 

If the President felt this way, and his words certainly indi 
he did, it is his duty to protest against the humiliating 


the 
* 


ate that 
legislation 


* which is being jammed through Congress. 
It is easy to understand and to sympathize with Mr. Garrison. 
i 


Let me quote the folloy “lito ! fro las N 
of April 28, 1916 


The 30 Democratic Mer 
stood out in Wednesda) 
bill under gag rule have 
Despite the President's support, 
passed. To repeat our promise to g nd © it 
of the archipelago as they ar pable « gover 
quite unnecessary. To promise i | 

four years, if the promise were 

trust we assumed when we took the 

Spain. Both Brig. Gen. McIntyre, C1 e Bureau 

fairs, and Mr. W. Morgan Shuster have lately reported 1 

ress is making in the Philippines, the people ar« 

capable of self-government day, ut 
future. If they were released from lerican 
work that has been done would be me 
and prosperity would continued under a hastily acquired indepen: 
ence by a vast multitude people of different religions and 

many of them still illiterate, is too shallow to deceive anybod 
The only excuse for getting out of the Philippines is that we 

to get out. Revolution would follow Withdrawal 1 ne nel 

worse Mexico would be created in the Far Fast. It 

conjecture what the ultimate result would b rhe n 

demands that we fulfill our obligations and devote our energies t 

development of the islands in the arts industries and edu 

people, Freedom they already possess rt 

a despotic or greedy Government exploitit 

Mr. Shuster’s report shows that they art 

tu administer their own affairs. 

The action of the 30 Democratic Members 
noxious bill can not pass in its present objectionabl 
can pass after reasonable amendment. Republicans 
for party reasons, but it ought not to be considered a 
responsibility in the Philippines ognized by a } 
citizens irrespective of party. The Philippines 

The business men of the country are agail 
amendment, as is fully established by the fo 
Which I read at length: 

Preamble and resolution adopted by the 
tion of New York, April 24, 1916. in 
by Congress upon the Philippine Is 

Whereas the United States in taking possession and control of the 
Philippine Islands voluntarily assumed an obligation to the unde 
veloped and defenseless people of those islands to render them ample 
protection and to assist them in political, economic, and moral de 
velopment according to the standards of American civilization ; and 

Whereas by the same act the United States assumed an to 
the other nations of the world to prevent these comparatively un- 
developed islands, of great strategic value, from coming a cause of 
contention and strife between nations: and 

Whereas the United States in what has thus 
these duties has made a beginning only in 
islands and their inhabitants: Now, therefore, 
Resolved by the Cotton Goods Export Association of New York, 

the United States Government be urged to continue the diss 

its obligations to the people of the Philippine Islands and to the 
of the world by proceeding with its task, and publicly 
intention to retain ereignty and control over the P ppine Island 
until such time that lopment shall haye the assurance of 
stability and all the responsibilit of the United 
have been fully and adequately met. 
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It is only proper to eall attention here to the 


fACTS OF 


THE PutLiri F 


ul 


ISTORY 


Spaniards made the first permanent settlement at Cebu In 
eccupied Manila, and with the exception of about two years 

when Manila h, the iniare 
control of Ameri no pat 


| 
| The Vhilippines were discovered by Magellan in 
| 
| 


was in 
islands 


the hands 
until 1898, 


of the 
the 


Engli 
year of 


the 


GEOGKAVPHY 


The total number of charted i 3,000 
however, are mere rocks or coral ‘1 . 
with an area of approximately 40.960 square miles, and Mindar rea 
about 36,292 square miles, which inhabited principally by the Moros. 
The next in order in area are Samar, 5,031 square 

square miles; Panay, 4,611 square miles: Varagua, 4,027 square 

8,851 square Leyte, 2.722 square 1 ( 

miles; Bohol, 


and Ma ite 


siand ( 
reets, 


xceeds Many 1eSe 
The largest of thes Luzon 


a 
Mindoro, 
square 
miles, 

The islands are about 600 miles off the coa 
5° and 22° north latitude, and 117° and 127 
northernmost group are but a short distance 
island of Formosa, while the southernmost ext 
Borneo and the Celébes 


mile 
1,441 


square mile 


t of China, and lie be 


east lo 


south of 


remiuties reach v to 
GENERAI 


The principal cities 
portance are Manila 
on the island of Luzon, Iloilo Panay 
name, and Zamboanga on Mindanao 
port of the islands, and the chief cor 
days by sea from Hlongkong, 4 days from 
and 28 from San Francisco or Seattle A 
passage from the l’acific coast to Manila direct in 15 day 
at present followed touches the principal ports of C 
affording passengers ample opportunit for a visit 


through 
interesting countries during the regular 
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| AREA. 
The total area of the Philippine Island 


} 73.571,222 acres. Of this area 60,000 squart ‘ a 
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12,800,000 


aupproximatel 2,000, 0000 a s of inaccessible mountain reaches. The 
timated area of land under cuitivation is 7,413,000 act : agricul 


im not under cultivation, 4,942,000 acres ihe iltivated lands 





Acres. 
tice ; f : 2, 820, 009 
ica «=6( hemp) ee : sea: ; see 909, 849 
Coconuts oe 551, 557 





Sugar cant iS EES IRE ET na SES 435, 158 
Corn I a a a eS 948, 145 
Tohbacco_ Fa aad ae ae ae a ie 170, 477 
I coe mua y+ 





38 
Cacao 5 


ananditeheaannien ey ay vied 


Coffee a a te LS io * Se a, = 1, 601 
REAL PROPERTY, 

The assessed value (in United States currency) of taxable real 
estate of the islands is as follows: 
Manila (16,687 parcels) ae ees ae UK 
310 parcels exempt from taxation eae OU, 
Total real estate outside Manila (2,158,198 parcels) _-— $185, OST, 132 
489.047 parcels exempt from taxation—-_- ; --- $35, 190, 454 
Legal tax rate, Manila Wit ——— 14 
legal tax rate provinclal ea iba do 3 


Allotted as follows: One-eighth per cent, roads and bridges; one- 
fourth per cent municipal primary schools; one-fourth per cent, munic- 
ipal, general; one-fourth per cent, provincial, general. 

There is no personal property tax 


POPULATION, 


Che total population of the Philippines is estimated to be 8,000,000 
or 9,000,000, of which avout 647,740 belong to the non-Christian or un- 
lized tribes Manila has a population of 272,454, made up as 


follow 
\Vinericans caitlin sini iacaretaadiaieenl et 5, 474 
Filipine ; - * a 236. 940 
Spaniard i iedia eit einstein, tet Sad so eect en cada tithes 4, 406 
Other Europeans lil ceil Rita Me ae Eh i ol — 7" 1, 506 
Chines: . ‘ aie scab nastelaaakemaan tmadiivela-doagh dates 
All ethers 5 = a picthaahadcamaalaeeanae : 1, 960 
266, 943 
Filipino transients in Manila Z let cic itil daeailatl ce 5, 511 
Grand total... pe iI acai ata . 272, 454 


CLIMATE, 


The Philippine Islands have a milély tropical climate. The nights 
are cool and sunstrokes are unknown. The temperature records for the 
past 27 years show an average minimum of 72.5° F. and an average 
maximum ef 88.3° F. The recorded death rate per 1,000 whites in 
Manila for 1914 was 6.938, as compared with 16.52 for New York in 
1911, 15 for San Vrancisco, 14.06 for Chicago, 17.95 for Glasgow, and 
22.3 for Belfast. 

COM MERCE, 


The exports of the islands for the calendar year 1914 amounted to 
$48.689.634, of which $24,427,710 went to the United States, The 
imports for the same period amounted to $48,588,653, of which $24, 
020.395 came from the United States, exclusive of other insular pos- 
sessions. The principal articles of export were : 


Ilemp . ce i : _..-. $19, 194, 815 
Sugar __. ae f 
Copra — — =~ " 
Tobacco (manufactured and unmanufaciured) ~~. . 
Coconut © 2 





Phe principal imports were: 

Cotton and manufactures of... -- Oe ee 
Iron and steei ih icles Ra ir A Sa i 6, 983, 444 
Lice  ienibihiannechioaiiincattiniiictka ian eerie ome a ln 3, 276, 148 
Wheat tour sencetpadaiaeien ieaimaniibaatimaate eects te leaden ad 1,611,158 
Coal sp teitattn ceinseleit edalapalitaieaen tical aco dal ai snaps entonungem 1, 749, 745 
Automobiles sc iene tanta cieacaniaia stale eal ata teeta se ra 1, 013, 451 
liiuminating oil : ‘orginentintinteeh wantin ponaaiee ceaaeerananemad 1 


Meat products 


SHIPPING. 

During 1914, 772 foreign vessels. with a net tonnage of 1,912,756, 
entered Philippine ports; while during the same period 747 foreign 
vessels, with u net tonnage of 1,931,249, cleared from these ports. 

IMPROVEMENTS, 

The railroad mileage in operation and under construction in the 
Philippine Islands is as follows: 

The Manila Railroad Co. has 890.01 kilometers (552.7 miles) 
operation and 151.01 kilometers (98.8 miles) under construction, 
the Philippine Rallway Co. has 212 kilometers (131.7 miles) in opera- 
tion, making a total of 1,253.02 kilometers (778.1 miles) in operation 
and under construction. 

In addition to the above, the Manila Railread Co. proposes to build 

4.5 Kilometers (158.5 miles). 


in 
and 


ROADS AND BRIDCES, 


Following is a statement of first, second, and third class roads, to 
e with the number of bridges and culverts, constructed in the 


Islands 





Philippi e 
Miles, 
= 1,590 


iitinn. ae 


First-class roads 
Second-class roads 
rhird-class roads 


Total bridges and culverts of steel, concrete, brick, etc. number __ 6, 204 

Total expenditure (m United States currency) on road and bridge 

k for the fiscal veatr 

1911 rm isioaael a sient nay 
iste $-mexts G=pergrengnenieeaingnpennninemedetiiaidiiiain ime Ee 
i913 phen spelen Sieheeereabiaghiataaghsaastidiestiniiiiinaicaraiak ak igat an 
i914 (first half) ache etlihastieien elena lnboansintatnsiddidediaegndennaisidieaatadags a. ain 
i914 {calendar vear) rsa paguentesiinbuncecutaanaiaie 2, 826, 218 


es of second-growth forest. The virgin forest eit’ 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that I shall best perform my duty 
both to our people and to the Filipinos as well, by voting 
against the Clarke amendment, and in that way help to main- 
tain peace and prosperity beth here and in the Philippines. 


The Gasoline Situation. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
FREDERICK C. 
OF NEW YORK, 
In true Hovse or Representatives, 


HON. HICKS, 


Tuesday, May 2, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the price of gasoline is an econotiic 
question of great importance to every section of the country, and 
especially to Long Island, where it is used extensively both o: 
land and water. In fact, I doubt if in any district gasoline is 
used in a wider range of diversified activities than in the first 
district of New York, for, in addition to our automobiles, motor 
eycles, and boats, we utilize it for power on the farin, fer driving 
machinery in our shops, for pumping water in our homes, fo: 
delivering our supplies, and for the propulsion of aeroplanes, 
whose manufacture has become an important industry with us. 

The increase in the number of internal-combustion engines in 
the past decade has been phenomenal, and gasoline has revolu 
tionized the system of transportation and the methods of in 
dustry. 

A few years ago automobiles and power-driven launches wer 
the playthings of the few ; to-day they are the necessities of the 
many. Gasoline has passed from the zone of pleasure to the 
sphere of industry, and the price at which it is sold to the cun- 
sumer has become an economic question of Nation-wide im 
portance. 

In the harbors and bays of my district there are thousands of 
motor boats, the launch of the yachtsman, and the working boat 
of the bayman, both alike dependent upon gasoline for powe. 
and both seeking relief. 

The rapid advance in the price of this commodity has caused 
hardships to many and the complaints have been so general 
that Congress has very properly instituted an investigation of 
the subject. I feel it is incumbent upon the Federal Govern 
ment to ascertain, if possible, the causes which have produce: 
this condition and then take whatever action is necessary to 
remedy the evil. At the present time the Department of Justice 
the Department of Commerce, and the Federal Trade Comii- 
sion are endeavoring to solve the problem. In a preliminary r 
port transmitted to the Senate on April 10 the Federal Trac: 
Commission publish some very interesting tables, which I desir 
to publish, and in addition formulated their plan of procedur 
from which I quote: 

In its investigation of causes, the commission is considering both 
domestic and foreign conditions and is weighing every factor to 
detect any artificial or manipulative element. A letter of inquir) 
has been sent to every manufacturer of automobiles, farm tractors, 
and other gasoline engines in the country to ascertain, as far as [0s 
sible, the increased output of their products and the effect of the 
advance in gasoline prices upon the demand for their products anid 
upon the consumption of gasoline. The following points are beins 
examined: Forces of demand and supply as affecting the price of 
crude oil, exports and imports, deterioration in quality of crude, il 
creased cost of refining, improved methods, and speculative holding 0! 
crude and gasoline. . 

The close connection between the investigation of the causes of 
high prices and of the alleged discrimination should be noted. If 
prices are found to have been raised to higher levels in some sections 
than in others, making due allowance for quality of product, freight, 


|; and marketing conditions, it may be inferred that an element of arti 
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ficial manipulation has entered into the advance. 

The oil industry, moreover, is an unusually complex one. The pros- 
pecting for oil, the purchase or lease of oil lands, the drilling of wells, 
and the provision of tanks for crude storage in the field, form more or 
less distinct branches of the crude-oil industry. The crude oil must he 
gathered through a network of pipes to some central point for ship 
ping, and then it must be transported by trunk pipe line or tauk car 
to the refinery. Millions of barrels are carried by pipe line from Okla 
homa even as far as the Atlantic seaboard. At the refinery large sup- 
plies must be stored to provide a stock of crude: oil which will insure 


| continuous operation, In refining, the different crudes yield different 


products, and refineries vary from the “skimming plant,” which takes 
of gasoline and sells the balance largely as fucl, to the “complete 
run” plant, that gets not only naphtha and gasoline, but atso kerosene, 
lubricating oils and greases, paraffin, floor oils, road oils, gas oil, 
fuel oil, tar, asphalt, and coke. Then the refined products are mar- 
keted, and the larger companies own and operate tank cars and ships. 
tank stations, and tank wagons, Any thorough investigation of even 
the gasoline situation alone involves a consideration of the entire 


petroleum industry, from the production of the crude petroleum to the 
consumption of the refined products 
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PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND PRICE. 
fhe following table summarizes in round 
xeted production of crude petroleum in the 


numbers the total mar- 
United States from 1900 








ta 1915, inelusive, and shows for comparison the crude oil production 
of the entire world during, that period, in barrels of 42 gallons: 
Bari : " 
; & bited Loire 
¥out i State world. 
! eR os 
} 
OE. _d_. . . cewcdeccedoceccesesvessccnsecsassacecsoscscees | 63,600,000 | 149, 100, 000 
BE . . o wececcccccsseccesseescccescccocorseecccuccescaccess } 68,400,000 | 167, 400, 000 
Sa oe ee iS fe ote Sdadciale dicts acted | &8, 800,000 | 182, 000,000 
03 = ta ee ee te ee a aaa 100, 500, 000 | 194, 800, 000 
Beek eee MPa, ond Saat ae muaie aed amuse --| 117, 100, 000 | 218, 300, 000 
ee ee IN ae Pas Soe aa atasoh 134, 700,000 | 215, 400, 000 
WOO. icvcse AEs gab tha SELL Soh Meade ehecdbacseed | 126, 500,000 | 214) 000; 000 
OO irk OE he kins inn Sepa canbe iedlaweies sical | 166, 100,000 | 264, 900, 000 
a. ng eutaphechhecnbacsmasesenscecenessendécses 178, 500,000 | 285, 100,000 
9 Sa sath 9 Sala ME Sis PS he SRO ae AE ae: | 183, 200,000 | 298) 400,000 
ma 2. ye ee itso inisnauaadaddbedweuadasaa ...| 209,600,000 | 327.609, 000 
GD peedh pdsUld gAee Cason mecaseecsueessasemsonce 220, 400, 000 | 345, 700, 000 
Oa a SGN gimaenen Canua neh Gaile naeie 22: ,000 | 352, 500, 000 
GIF. . cccccccccvccccscecesesscccccccccccssccouces - 000 | 384, 700, 000 
OO... -coweddweswedaewetsdcccccosveccczescaces ,000 | 400, 500, 000 
kd chtiliiny deh gekidle détaid( bets Neve tence enesucste i" 307, 947, 000 @ 
: Estimated No figures available. 


From the above it is indicated that about two-thirds of the 
world’s supply is preduced in the United States. 


duentity of gasoline produced by refineries reporting to the ec 









MIME. 
sion, 1915. 
i Refiners 
' 
| Stan tard | Other com- r 
} companies. panies aie 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
Be ee roalek tae is ae | 49,500,619 | 27, 1¢2, 918 76, 663, 537 
 peubees web 4 Oe Cedacdersecueacedus 46, 053, 843 24,531,091 | 70, 584, 934 
5 ala ec eile diney Gaia ety tediainid 62,079, 421 28, 824, 590 80,904, O11 
61,039, 714 | 30,124,059 91, 163, 773 
61,048,885 | 32,936, 152. | 93, 985, 037 
53,117,943 | 35,660, 139 88, 778, O82 
60, 074,304 | 35, 844, 836 95, 919, 140 
; 58,545,829 | 34366, 59 92) 912, 423 
SODUGMRDET . 5 coe cecess cccwstccovesocccccccs | 62, 337, 332 85,078, 242 | 97, 415, 574 
QE iaiick duke Gosek ce tccidactenseesecet 62, 275, 06 36, 785, 348 99, 060, 399 
November | 36,083,920 $0, 500, 023 
Seceniens | 36,263,545 | 





97, £06, 217 


is 


DON Ash xt cctecdreriec~s | ©81, 721, 716 | 303,671, 434 





1,075, 393, 150 


Returns not having been received as yet from several large 
refineries, the statistics in the preceding table are only approxi- 
mate. They indicate accurately, however, the movement of 
gasoline production during 1915 and correspond rather closely 
to the estimated gasoline content of the total crude production, 
which is estimated at about 1,950,000,000 gallons. 

From the following table it is indicated that we are fq ort- 
ing 15 per cent of our production: 

Exports of gasoline, naphtha, and benzine (combined). 























| | 
Gallons. 1913 | 114 | 191 
a sng ere ER eat —! | —__—_ 
| Barrels. Barrels. | Barrels. 
13, 624, 708 160, 000 | 150, 000 325, 000 
23, 346, 701 325, 000 280, 000 550, (0) 
22, 034, 941 350, 000 | 320, 000 525, 000 
24, 259, 214 550, 000 550, 000 480, 000 
| 25,117,025 | 450,000 | 540,000} 600,000 
28, 372, 830 320, 000 430, 000 680, 000 
hoc Sessdedeneperoacconeacece oooe--| 24, 947, 975 380, 000 650, 000 550, 000 
33, 067, 432 390, 000 270, 000 700, 000 
September........ Citi actin + eet 21, 085, 160 490, 000 550, 000 490, 000 
CHW tea ceGhueesincdssannsscansios 18, 543, 754 510, 000 560, 000 430, 000 
TOON Bie a a re a 27, 424, 510 280, 000 400, 000 640, 000 
QUIN anita dacsencdsvecad 22, 895, 570 250, 000 300, 000 530, 000 
1916. 
fanuary Wuaneeriwebesentheubese css CE Ee k.ccchen ceeeianstnahceddwesbesbe 
ahs cilttintiatss kientiaw xs ae Biswas saaste’ 4, 455,000 | 5,000, 000 | 6, 500, 000 
— i 
Annual totals: 
a etl Se gallons... 284, 669, 820 
ee eeninteemes do... 238, 671, 187 
Nr I a acs inst icens chicane do__.. 188, 043, 379 


‘The foregoing statistics are taken from the monthly reports 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. At the 
end it is shown that the total exports of all volatile petroleum 
products during 1915 were equal to 15 per cent of the totz! esti- 
mated gasoline content of all the erude petroleum produced in 
the United States during 1915. 
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Comparison if vperade " 
(58°-60°) in the East (P 
Centra’ States) ’ 

( 
oir 
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September. ...... pe. aes aah | 12 2 i 21 
October... .. waunewdas 12. st ) 
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The “ tank-wagon prices "’ referred to ar 





charged dealers for gasoline delivered in ; v 

They are computed for gasoline having w gravity sc: 
cording to the Baumé test (58°-60°). As freight and market- 
ing costs are included, the figures are not comparable in 
absolute basis, but are chiefly valuable as indicating the e- 


ment of prices. 

In 1915 there was issued in the United States 2.100.000 auto 
mobile licenses, and the estimate for 1916 is placed at 
Allowing 500 gallons for each car, this will call for 1 
gallons of gasoline, against 1,025,000,000 


> TUL 


OT75.000 000 


yallons used in 19 


Remembering that the sudden rise in price was in the fall of 
last year, when the exports were not abnormally larg I 
increased cost of gasoline can not be laid to that soure nel 
as the production of crude petroleum throughout the yea 
mained constant at about 25,000,000 barr per mont! he 
advance was not due to a shortage of raw inaterial at any 1 ‘ 
As a matter of fact, the amount of gasvline produced increased 
steadily throughout the year, and as statistics show tl thre 
cost of manufacture did not increase during that period, the only 
logical conclusion that can be reached is that the rise of price 


was an arbitrary one 

As the number of automobiles and other power-driven 
chines will continue to increase, every effort should be rand 
to conserve the energy which propels them. 

It has been suggested that a heavy duty be levied on the 
exports of gasoline. Such a |: in my opinior | 
unconstitutional, and even if it were not, the qi tity we send 
abroad—15 per cent of our supply—is not lare 
materially reduce the price, for of the amount exported 


small percentage would be affected by such a law id 3 i 
available for home use. 
I believe we must seek other channels for relief. If the courts 


find that a combination to control prices exists, that com! 
tion should be destroyed and the guilty parties given the full 
penalty of the law. It may be possible to augment the outj 
of crude oil or improve the methods of producing gusoline. New 
devices for converting it into power may be invented or even sub 
stitutes discovered which will give us a larger supply at a lk 
cost. 

The Federal Trade Commission summarizes the 


’ eT 


s1tmnAatio}l ns 
follows: 
The consumption of gasoline is rapidly increasing 
The production of crude has been generally regarded as near it 


maximum. 
Some immediate relief may be afforded by means of the following 
(a) The use in internal-combustion engines of heavier 
approaching kerosene. 
(b) An acceptable kerosene carburetor would at once 


vO kk Ly 
toward relieving the present shortage of gasoline. 
whereby gasoline is mad 


(c) General use of cracking processes, 
kerosene and other less valuable petroleum oils Su 
esses are being rapidly developed and promise near relicf It 
ticable to produce gasoline from kerosene, gas oil, fu l, resid 
and heavy crudes by present-day cracking process¢ ino oll shouls 
be used for fuel that has not been so treated 

(d) Increasing the production of crude to furnish th S52 | 
plies of gasoline; but this fs not to be recommended t increa tt 
output of distillates, for which there is no market 


In addition they refer to the possibility of ope 


I Yup hew ol 
fields and then in some detail give the followi: 
to the query: 
What new method or methods have been evolved to increase th 
centage of gasoline produced from the crude oil, or to cheapen th 


of production in any way? 








fa The extracti , asoli from natural gas by compression is a 
new method Phe j luction of gaseline from this source in five 
eal é ows 

Barrels, 

1911 “ ; Ne ne ee ee Rae eo. 177, 000 
912 ta 8S = 286, 000 
1913 : ‘ . ‘ate: 573, 000 
114 - aol nmawues 2 Oe 
WS Siar oat __ 1, 500, 000 
NN ne 2 _ cmiwiaiaoce tye. eee 

This gasoline may be blended with heavier distillates from petro- 
Jeum. 

(>) The usual refinery practice is to produce a number of gasolines 
of different gravitte uch as 74°, 70°, GS*, and so on down to 60° 
gravity. If refiners, instead of making gasoline of different gravi- 
ties, would blend the higher srades with lower distillates, making a 


single grade of 60° gravity, 

4 per cent, or more than 
(c) by improved 

engines, it is possible 


this would increase the gasoline 
1,000,000 barrels per annum. 
design of carburetors and = internal-combustion 
to use heavier oils than have heretofure been 
considered practicable. Six or seven years ago gasoline of at least 
7O° gravity was desired, whiie to-day a gravity of 60° is quite satis- 
factory. This in part expleins why 10 years ago ouly from 10 to 12 
per cent of gasoline was extracted from Pennsylvania crudes, whereas 
today the same crude vields twice that amount; likewise Indiana 
and Oklahoma crudes are yielding double the proportion of gasoline 
to-day that they ylelded 10 years ago. 


yield 3 to 


(d) The Burton cracking process for producing gasoline (motor 
spirits) from certain low-grade petroleum distillates is a process 
patented and owned by the Standard Oil Co. ‘The production from 


it is in excess of 8,000,000 barrels per annum. ‘This gasoline output 
is equivalent to the ordinary gasoline recovery from 18,000,000 bar- 
rels of crude ot] containing 17 per cent of gasoline, or more than 10 
per cent of the total production of crude for the past year, exclusive 
of California. Kerosene, heavy residuum olls, and asphaltic crudes 
are not at present used in this process, 

(e) The Rittman cracking process for producing gasoline (motor 
spirits) from petroleum distillates was brought out by the Bureau of 
Mines in 1915. Application for patent is pending in the Patent Office. 
At the present time seven refineries in six States are installing plants 
to use this process, which not only increases the yield of gasoline but 
utilizes for this purpose crude oil, Kerosene, or any other low-grade 
distillate. 

(f) There are other cracking processes for making gasoline from in- 
ferior oils, such a kerosene, fuel oil, residuum, cte., and numerous 
patents have been issued. ‘These other processes are at the present 
time not as promising as are the Burton or Rittman processes, but 
their further development may materially increase the future produc- 
tion of gasoline, 


In reference to the Rittman process let me state briefly some 
interesting facts. Dr. Walter F. Rittman, a resident of New 
York, an employee of the Bureau of Mines, invented certain 
processes for the production of gasoline, benzine, and toluene. 
These improvements seem certain to prove of immense value, 
and Dr. Rittman, realizing their importance, expressed a desire 
io dedicate to the people of the United States the use and en- 
joyment of the patents he had perfected. At once the question 
iwose as to the best plan to pursue in handling the patents in 
order to insure the greatest benefit to the public. In a report 
from the Department of the Interior it is stated that— 


it seems wisest to have the Rittman patents so held that some 
trustee for the people shall have authority to issue licenses for the use 
of the processes under terms which will give a maximum of protection 
to the public. For example, it is the plan with regard to these patents 
to authorize their use only upon condition that the details of the com- 
mercial working out of the processes shall be available to the Bureau 
of Mines for publication whenever desirable; that the bureau shall be 
informed of improvements in the processes or in plant or apparatus for 
their operation; and that all such improvements which are patentable 
shall be assigned to the trustee for the people In the same manner as 
the original processes. 

The Secretary of the Interior, as the head of the department in which 
the processes were developed and in which the administration of the 
patents should be carried on, is the most logical trustee for the people. 

Ir, Rittman desires that the benefit of his inventions, so far as they 
may be peme to oils produced in the United States, shall inure to the 
people of the United States. Dr. Rittman is to assign all right and 
tille in his inventions in so far as the same may apply to oils produced 
in the United States, but will retain all foreign rights and the right to 
use his processes on oils imported inte the United States, 

The processes promise te be of great value to the people of the 
United States. For example, the gasoline process seems certain greatly 
to increase the gasoline yleld of the oil supply of the United States. 
The crude oils produced in this country have a normal gasoline content 
of frem 5 to 25 per cent with ordinary refining processes. The average 
gasoline yield of United States oils is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 15 per cent. The Rittman cracking process will increase this yield 
te 45 per cent by running the residuum through the still once, and by 
taking the remaining products heavier than gasoline and running them 
back through the still until no more gasoline can be obtained the total 
gasoline yield can be increased to 75 per cent. The importance of thus 
increasing the gasoline yield of the average oil of the United States 400 
per ao above the yleld by ordinary refining processes can hardly be 
overstated, 

The desire of the petroleum industry to use this gasoline process has 
been so great and so many applications have been received for permis- 
sion to use the process without waiting for the issuance of a patent 
that the department has issued a number of licenses for such use pend- 


ing the granting of the patent and the assignment of the patent rights 
to the Secretary. 


Yesterday the Senate of the United States by a unanimous 
Vole passed the following joint resolution : 


Resolved, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
auihoerized to accept as trustee for the use and benefit of the people 
of the United States assignment from Walter F. Rittman of his entire 
right and title, or of any lesser interest, in, to, and under any letters 
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patent of the United States which may be granted to said Rittma 
under applications Nos. 29019 and 29020 for patents for certain in 
provements in the manufacture of gasoline, benzene, toluene, etec., in < 
far as said applications or the letters patent issued thereunder coy: 
and embrace the manufacture of such products trom materials produc: 
and manufactured within the United States, and the said Secretary 
the Interior, or his successors, is hereby authorized to grant suv} 
licenses and take such steps as may be necessary te make such pro 
esses available to the people of the United States: Provided, That ¢ 
Secretary of the Interior shall also be authorized to accept the assigy 
ment of any right, title. or interest in or to any patent issued upon a: 
device, improvement, process, equipment, apparatus, or other matter o; 
thing developed by any licensee in the use of the said Rittman processe 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to perfor 
any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may 
necessary to carry this resolution into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Senate upon their prom) 
action and trust the House will be equally expeditious ji: 
handling this subject for the situation demands our earnest an 
immediate consideration. I trust the Rittman process will giv: 
the benefit predicted. Announcement has just been made thi 
the Maxim Munitions Co. has acquired the rights to manu 
facture a chemical substitute for gasoline. It is to be hoped the 
the claims of the discoverer of the compound will be fulfilled, 

We must try every expedient, exhaust every means in 2 
effort to reduce the cost of gasoline or find substitutes for i) 
Few subjects transcend this in importance, affecting as it doe: 
both our industrial prosperity and our individual welfare, and | 
hope Congress will take prompt action for relief. 
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The Clarke Amendment to the Philippine Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES W. HUSTED. 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I regard the proposition co 
tained in the Clarke amendment for complete and absolute in 
dependence of the Filipinos within not less than two or more 
than four years, reserving absolutely nothing to the Unite: 
States except the right to reserve lands and to acquire land- 
rights, and privileges which the President may deem needed | 
our Government for naval bases and coaling stations, as unwis: 
and undesirable from every standpoint. But when we coup 
with the above proposition that it is to be carried out withou 
providing in any way for the nationa. integrity of the Filipin: 
people after they have been declared free, it is, it seems to me. 
base and unworthy of the American people. I desire to occup 
my time in discussing the four chief points which are urged } 
the promoters of the Clarke amendment in favor of its adoptio: 
These are: 

(a) That the Filipinos desire independence. 

(b) That there is no American sentiment in favor of perm 
nent retention. 

(c) That the Filipinos have sufiicient capacity and experier 
for self-government. 

(d) That the cost of maintaining our sovereignty is dispre 
portionate to the benefits derived. 

At the time of the Spanish-American War the Filipinos had : 
real desire for independence, based upon a good and sufficien' 
reason, which we can understand and appreciate, even thougl 
they were not fit for independence at the time. It was tl 
natural result of Spanish misrule. They desired independence: 
that they might secure liberty. They wanted to throw off tl 
yoke of Spanish oppression. 

When we purchased the islands and took possession of ou! 
property the Filipinos knew nothing about us. They were su> 
picious and assumed the worst as to our motives and objects. 
It took several years for us to gain any measure of their con- 
fidence or cooperation. Our political and secial reforms, our 
works of internal improvement, which are a splendid achieve- 
ment of colonial administration, were instituted and inaugurated 
in the face of the opposition of the people for whose lasting 
benefit we faithfully labored. aq 

But the time came when they realized that we were, possibly, a 
partly disinterested; that we might be working, somewhat al Be 
least, unselfishly for their good, and they gradually gave us their 
confidence. They began dimly to realize the blessings of Amer 
ican liberty and more fully to appreciate the substantial benefits 
of American government. With this dawning consciousness tha 
a new era of justice, freedom, and opportunity was at hand, 
ushered in for them by the disinterested devotion of a great an 
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mighty people, the desire for independence measurably subsided. 
If our Government had at that time given the Filipino people 
distinetly to understand that the granting of independence was 
not a question for present consideration but for the indefinite 
future, when we were sure it would preve a blessing and not a 
» I do not believe there would now be any considerable 
desire for independence among the Filipinos. Unfortunately, 
however, at this time, when circumstances were working toward 
the adjustment of a harmonious permanent relationship, a strong 
sentiment fer the independence of the islands developed in this 
utry. It was asserted that the acquisition of the Philippines 
sa long step toward imperialism; that their retention was re- 
uugnant to our ideals and traditions; and that we should get rid 
of them at the earliest practicable date. This sentiment hss 
practically died out in America. for the reason, no doubt, that it 
vas based upon a false assumption. Our Government had no 
idea of territorial aggrandizement in acquiring the islands. We 
took them reluctantly, and because it seemed the only proper 
course to pursue at the time, and the retention of the islands hus 
not created among us in the slightest degree any imperialistic 
spirit. 

The effect of it, however, was to encourage the Filipinos 
in the hope of early independence, and this hope has been fos- 
tered in many ways by the present administration of the islands. 
It is easy to understand, under the circumstances, why inde- 
pendence is a popular campaign slogan with the native poli- 
ticians, even though it is not based on reason and common sense, 
hut, on the contrary, is opposed to the best interests of the 
country. I imagine it might be possible to create some senti- 
ment for independence even now among the people of the Ha- 
waiian Islands or Porto Rico if it was made to appear the clear 
intention of this Government to grant it in the near future, 

It is evidently the general desire of the Filipino people to 
secure their independence, but it is certain they do not want 
the kind of independence proposed by the Clarke amendment. 
They want to go it alone, but insist that we are obligated to 
stand by and lend a hand whenever they may need help. The 
Democratic Party in the islands, in recently adopted resolu- 
tions, condemn in strong terms any policy which would “ cast 
the Filipinos adrift without adequate financial resources and 
with no protection or guaranty of national integrity.” 

It can not be denied that the desire of the Filipinos for inde- 
pendence is entitled to consideration, but it can in no sense be 
regarded as controlling in the determination of the question 
until we have satisfied ourselves that independence would con- 
duce to the best interests of the Filipinos and would also be 
consistent with our own best interests. 

The committee report asserts it is doubtful if there is any 
appreciable American sentiment in favor of permanent reten- 
tion, Little space is given to the elaboration of this point, 
and it is at best a mere conclusion of the committee based upon 
individual opinion unsupported by evidence. I, for my part, do 
not believe it, and I know there is extensive and general public 
opposition to the granting of independence under the terms of 
the Clarke amendment. Practically all of the Republican and 
independent newspapers of the country and many Democratic 
journals actively oppose it. I have not received a letter or 
petition in its favor. I have received many urging me to vote 
and work against its adoption, and I assume that my experience 
is the same as that of the other Members of the House. 

It is urged by the committee that the Filipinos have sufficient 
eapacity and experience for self-government and are therefore 
entitled to independence. 

It does not necessarily follow that independence is a desirable 
condition for all people who have developed capacity for self- 
government and who have had a considerable experience in its 
exercise. They might still be so weak and helpless, through 
lack of adequate financial resources and the means of protec- 
tion, as to require the support of a strong power to maintain 
their national integrity. That is exactly the position in which 
the Filipinos would find themselves If turned adrift under the 
provisions of this bill. It is evident that they fully realize it 
and expect us to furnish the needed protection. They would 
rec*on without their host, however, if the proponents of this 
bill had their way about it, for one of the main reasons men- 
Uoned in the committee report for passing this bill is the chance 
it would afford to escape the obligation of defending the 
Islands. 


I have never visited the Philippine Islands and know nothing 
about their people except what I have read and gained from a 
few persons who have lived there. But I have gathered enough 
information to convince me that it is preposterous to claim they 
have developed sufficiently to be fit to be trusted with a full 
measure of self-government. They have made commendable 
progress during the 17 years they have enjayed the benefits and 
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‘that Great Britain or Germany or Japan would speedily cot 









privileges of our gnardianshir st } 
worthy desire to aequire education d ‘ 
many substantial citizens of culture and who ld 
be a credit to any nation They are not y ss 
ever, who are clamoring for inde P 
the limitations of their peopk 
ren under tl benevolent re 
whereby their personal and prope 
efficient, economi and orderly sdminist 
assured, the public health s: feguarded t 
ods of sanitation and disease prevention, 
ments of great and lasting value carried on 
an extent which would be impossible without Ar 
operation 

I am in favor of giving the Filipinos from time to t 
large a measure of self-government as they 
cising wisely, but it does seem to me t! 
gone at least as far, and possibly further, in that « 
circumstances justify; but it is surely right to « 
not be certain of the effect. on the side of ‘ 

It is also contended that the cost of maintaining An 
sovereignty is disproportionate to the benetits derives 

We acquired Alaska from Russia for coll vely ill 
sum of money. The reason Russia gave for purting with i 
vast extent of territory was because it did not pay her. I ! 
as a matter of fact, under Russian administrat 
losing venture, but it has turned out a very protituble inve if 
to us. It has paid for itself many times over, aud we hay of 
scratched the surface of its enormous resources. It is ela l 
and may be true, that the Philippines have not t! far he 
profitable venture for us, but, if this is so, I belie t is 
due to our own fault and unwise policy. I am told that 


present investment amounts to about $600,000.000. It se« 
be difficult to arrive at a approximation. We « 
acquire the islands until December, 1908, and paid 
for them. From the very beginning 
retention developed on the ground that it was a step to 
imperialisu: and opposed to republican principles and 

The people of the islands were led to believe that some ti! ( 
other in the indefinite future complete 
accorded them. As a result, American capital has b 
to embark in the development of the country’s resources, “ur- 
ing, no doubt, that our Government would, sooner or later, aban 
don the Islands to their fate and that American interests woul 
suffer as a result. It is inconceivable to me that any Am 
business man at the present time would think of investing 
money in the Philippines, however tempting the opportunity 
profit might appear, with a proposition such as the Clarke a 
ment to this bill pending in the House and having received sutli 
cient consideration to have passed the Senate of the United 
States. 

It uppears there are Members of the Senate and of this Ho 
who regard the Philippines as a liability and not as an asset. 
I do not believe any other great nation would so consider tl 
If they were a liability at the time of acquisition, 1 am 
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them into a most valuable asset. On the figures it would 
doubtful whether they are a iiability to us at the present time 
During the years 1891 to 1895, inclusive, the uverage 1 


value of American exports to the Philippines \ $120,917. Ih 
the year 1914 we sold them products to the value of $28,571,821 
and in the year 1915 to the value of about $49,000,000 

The Philippine Islands are the only extensive tropical posses 
sion of the United States. They contain approximately 150,000 
square miles. They now grow, or can be made to 
tically every tropical product, and with their po 
what we can obtain from them we could become absolutely c 
mercially independent, 

It seems inconceivable that the American 
so disregard its national duty and self-interest as to turn thes 
valuable possessions adrift without reserving or 
them any interests except such lands, rights, and privileges : 
the President may deem required by the United States for nava 
bases and coaling stations and leave them, without protection o1 
guaranty of national integrity, a prey to internal 
revolutions, which their weak and nelpless condition woul 
vite, to be speedily gathered in by some foreign power, w! 
would appropriate their trade and exploit their resources with 
much less consideration than we have shown for the social 
political welfare of the people. It 
prize the possession of this key to the 
relied upon to defend it with whatever military and nava 
were necessary for the purpose. Such a power would prot 
hold the islands for many years, if not centuries, to its own 
profit and to our great shan i 
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seem incredible when it must be apparent to any student of the 
Eastern question that the acquirement of dominant influence in 
ihe islands by any first-class power would be a greater menace 
to our peace and prosperity than the existing status or even the 
retention by us of control over the Philippine Government in mat- 
i affecting only our national interests. 


The Philippine Bill. 


EXTENSION OF 


WILLIAM 


REMARKS 


HON. R. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA 
IN rue Houst or Reeresenvarives. 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, one of the difficult 
questions with which the framers of the Constitution had to 


deal was to provide a way to manage and control and make dis- 
position of the territory then belonging to the United States 
and other territory which might thereafter be acquired. At the 
time the Constitution was adopted cession had been made of the 
Northwest Territory. There was also much talk at that time 
about Canada becoming voluntarily a part of the territory of 
the United States. During the period of the Confederacy there 
had been much dispute between the different States with ref- 
erence to the disposition of the Northwest Territory and with 
reference to the attitude that the States should occupy toward 
Canada. It was the contention of some that the revenue to be 
derived from the sale of the lands in the Northwest Territory 
should be divided among the several States, and there was con- 
siderable contention as to how and in what proportion such 
revenue should be divided. As a consequence of all this, it was 
not an easy task for the framers of the Constitution to make 
adequate provision for the control and disposition of territory 


the first draft of the Constitution contained no provision for 
this purpose, Subsequently, however, the third section of 
Article TV of the Constitution was adopted, by a divided vote, 


which has for its purpose the solution of the territorial problem, 
and this section is the only part of the Constitution that makes 
uny provision whatever for the acquisition or disposition of terri- 
torial 


POSSESSIONS, 


Section 3, Article IV, of the Constitution reads as follows: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union, but no 
ew State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State: nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 
tates, or parts of States, without the consent of the legislatures of 
he States concerned as well as of the Congress, 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States, and nothing in this Constitution shall be 


o construed as to prejudice 
particular State. 


any claims of the United States or of any 
The first clause of this section provides the manner in which 
new States may be admitted into the Union and how such 
States may be formed. The second clause of this section is the 
ene that either gives the right or puis an inhibition upon the 
ht of the United States to dispose of any territory over 
Which it has taken and exercised complete sovereignty; and if 
y right given to authorize the United States to surrender 
und dispossess itself of territory over which it has taken and 
Kerk ised complete sovereignty, it is by virtue of the first half 
this ¢ which reads as follows: 
The Congress shall have power 
les and regulations respecting 
iging to the United States. 
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territory or other 


At first blush it would seem that this portion of this clause 
tuthorizes the United States to dispossess itself of any of its 
erritorial possessions, but a close analysis of the text, consid- 

ered in the light of the authorities in construing the language 
used therein, will raise a very serious doubt, if it does not con- 
elusively convince an unprejudiced mind, that the United States 
has no right by virtue of the language used either to sell or 
sive away any of its territorial possessions, The confusion, if 
uny there is, arises from the use of the words “dispose of.” 

words, however, were used by the framers of the Con- 
titution and intended by them to have quite a different mean- 
ing from that generally attributed to them by the casual reader, 


These 


(Ris is made clear, I think, by the decided cases involving these 
words and their legal meaning. Judge Story, in his work on 


the Constitution, In discussing this very clause, 
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with reference | vent such territories being admitted as States of the Union, 











to the attitude of the States concerning the Northwest Terri % 
tory, says: . 
To induce them to make liberal cessions, Congress declared tha‘ 


the ceded territory should be disposed of for the common benefit of th 
Union, and formed into Republican States, with the same rights 
sovereignty, freedom, and ialtpendence as the other States— 


And so forth. 

In using the words “disposed of” in the language quoted i: 
does not mean that the United States was to dispossess itsc! 
of the territory in question, but that it should make dispositio: 
of that territory under the sovereignty of the United States, an 
describes the manner in which such disposition shall be made 
thus showing clearly that it was never the intention of thi 
United States, either during the period of the Confederacy o; 
after the formation of the Union, to part with the sovereignt 
over territory belonging to the United States. It will also b 
observed that as thus used there is quite a different meanin. 
that must be given to the word “ dispose” than is given to th: 
word “ dispossess.” “ Dispose” as used in this clause, and a: 
decided in many cases, means “to determine the faith of 
to exercise control over; to fix the condition, application, em 
ployment, and so forth; to direct or assign for use; to exercis: 
finally our power of control over.” And if this is not the mea: 
ing that was intended by the framers of the Constitution, the 
would have used the disjunctive * or” instead of the conjunctive 
“and” in this sentence; and instead of saying, “ The Congres 
shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules an: 
regulations respecting the territory,” they would have said 
“The Congress shall have power to dispose of or make all need 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory.” 

The language used, in view of the debate upon the question 
of our territorial possessions, clearly establishes that it wa, 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution to provide th 
manner in which our territerial possessions shall be manage 
and controlled, and to make disposition of them for such ma 
agement and control. 

It is, therefore, my contention that under this section of t! 
Constitution the United States is absolutely without authorit 
to surrender its sovereignty over any of its territorial posscs 
sions that have been ceded to it by treaty or that it has obtaine:! 
by conquest and the title to which is indisputably vested in th 
United States, 

When territory is thus acquired it comes at once “ under thi 
domination and jurisdiction of the United States,” and “ in 
of confirmation or cession by treaty the acquisition becomes fir 
and stable, and the ceaed territory becomes a part of the nati: 
to which it is annexed, cither on terms stipulated in the treat: 
or on such as its new master shall impose.” And after t! 
acquisition of such territory under the clause of the Constitutio 
we have been considering, “the new master -2 ay make such dis 
position of the territory as it may see fit for its control a: 
management under the sovereignty of the United States. 

Thus, after we acquired the Philippine Islands, legislatio 
was had having for its purpose the establishment of laws for th 
control and management of the islands. Disposition of the con 
trol and management was given under authority of the Unite: 
States to certain officers and certain tribunals, and from time | 
time new disposition bas been made for the control and manage 
ment of these islands by enacting laws giving the inhabitant 
thereof a greater voice in the management and control of th 
same; but all of these dispositions have been made without tl: 
surrender of one iota of the sovereignty of the United States 
And if, as Judge Story says, this new territory becomes 2 par’ 
of the Nation to which it is annexed, the Philippine Islands «1 
just as completely a part of the United States territory as hi 
Northwest territory was at the time of the adoption of the Con 
stitution and just as complete a part of the territory of th 
United States as the Louisiana purchase and as all the terri 
tory ceded to us as a result of the War with Mexico and jus! 
as complete as the cession of Alaska. 

Under the Paris treaty, by which the Philippine Islands were 
ceded to the United States, we took upon ourselves all of the 
obligation of ownership and sovereignty. The mere fact that 
the Philippine Islands are seven or eight thousand miles aways 
and are not contiguous territory does not alter the case in th: 
least. There is no one who will dispute but what the Hawaiiat 
Islands are just as completely ours and just as fully under om 
control as the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico wel 
before they became Stutes. While it is true that a territoria! 
government has not as yet been established in the Philippine 
Islands, yet there is nothing to prevent that disposition of them 
being made at any time. And there would be nothing to pre 
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provided they could establish their qualifleations entitling them 

» statehood. 

if we have the right to surrender our sovereignty over the 
Phi ippine Islands to the Filipino people, or if we have the right 
+> sell them for a price to any other power, we would have had 
‘he same right to have sold any one of the Territories of the 
Inited States to any foreign power. We would have the same 

now to sell Hawaii to any forcign power or to give to the 
people of those islands their independence. We have the 
right to sell Alaska to any foreizn power or to give to the people 
of Alaska their independence and permit them to up a 
ional government of their own. 

Ii by an aet of Congress we can surrender ow 
over the Philippine Islands to the Filipino people, what is there 
prevent us by an act of Congress alienating a State by and 
th the consent of the people of that State? It is my 

ion that there ure many things that our Government can do 

it ean not undo. Under the Constitution it can admit 
ferritories as States into the Union, but it can not by an act of 
Congress arbitrarily put a State out of the Union. It can pro- 
vide the manner for the naturalization of citizens but it can not 
arbitrarily take that citizenship away when once it 
given. The powers of the United States are limited. The Con- 
stitution itself provides “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the peo- 
ple.’ Upon this proposition, Judge Story says: 

The Government of the United States is one of limited 
nd no authority exists beyond the prescribed limits marked out in 

instrument itself Whatever powers are not granted necessarily 
belong to the respective States or to the people of the respective 
Stat if they have not been contided by them to the State government. 

The last half of the second clause of section 3, of Article IV, 

hich reads, “And nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of 
ny particular State,” places an inhibition against the United 
States surrendering sovereignty over these islands for the reason 
hat every particular State has a vested interest in these islands. 
It is a joint owner with the United States in them, and the only 
disposition that the United States can make of them is by acts 
of Congress looking to their regulation and control. 

It has been contended by some that notwithstanding this 

hibition there is nothing to prevent the United States from 
rrendering the islands, getting out of them, and abandoning 
m to whatever fate may lie before them. The same justi- 
fication could be offered for our abandoning any of our other 
Territorial possessions, or in abandoning any State in the 
Union. Any such course would be a clear violation of the duty 

owe to all our people alike, wherever they may be situated, 
und in whatever condition they may be found in any of our 
territorial possessions. Upon this same reasoning in justifica- 
tion of abandonment, we might have spared ourselves all of 
ine blood and treasure involved in the Civil War, Tor all that 
our southern friends then asked was to be permitted to go 
in peace, 

There being no express power delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution authorizing it to dispose of the 
Philippine Islands and there appearing an absolute inhibition 
against its doing a thing that would result in impatring and 
prejudicing not only the claims of the United States but also 
impairing and prejudicing the claim of every State in the 
Union, I am of the opinion, therefore, that the United States 
Government has no legal right te surrender or di itself 
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of the Philippine Islands. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 
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Tuesday, May 2, 1916. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, of the vast annual expenditure of 
the Government, carried by the many supply bills the Congress 
is called upon to consider, the Agricultural appropriation bill 
enlists the country’s approval more generally than any other. 
Many of the great supply bills are.an expenditure to keep the 
machinery in running order. ‘The legislative, executive, and 
Judicial bill, the diplomatic bill, the sundry-civil bill, all fall 


in this class. 


Many are a burden which is the price of our | 


being 


great and sovereign Nation, such as the Ar 


Navy, and the forti tions bills. But the Agri ral b 

a special manner, adds ti i@ element of adh ist on, f 
of creative and constructi ese: It i. 

as well as the newat s ot ¢ l ‘ 
ample of the adverse of ‘Tom Pa s g 

HEecCessary evil. His iden was ( 2 
ernment was to forbid Even in the ~ 
estimated that three-tifths of the « 

regulatery function in the administration of 
designed to compel respect for proper conduct out 1 
following enactments: Me: spection 

act. diseased-aninial transporiatio icts, 2 

serunml-toxin act, food-and-drugs on ‘ 1 ‘ 


act, plant-quarantine act, seed-imporitation act, Lacey G 





Act, migratory-bird act, and the cotton-futures sect © 
nearly $25,000,000 expenditure carried in th } 
$15,000,000 must be applied to prevent violations 

designed to protect the rights of the consume q 
comment upon the general attitude « he trad 

The remaining $10,000,000 is devoted to resear eax: 
aud edueational extension work In this field is where tl 
great and valuable work is carried o1 Che first dis 4 
research, and the latter is demonstration rk. Both the 
fields are distinctively governmental and are the most legitimat 
use the Nation can make of its resources: espe | 1 
of the former field research, 

There is no doubt that some eriticism is due to »p = of thi 
legislation. There are some departments, such 2 e Kor 
Service, that appear to be heavy at the top, wl 
or purely adininistrative expense ts out of proporti 

fi is also true that some phases of the preventive activitic 
such as the attempt to reduce the ravages of d 
animals and crop elements, are expensive and « i 
to whether this is the very best use te make of the 4 i i 
However, the country demands these cnemies must t: 
colmmbated, else all constructive effort be defeate end 

The chief activity of the Federal Gover ent | 
jicular realm is to discover causes id Fes ‘ 
if necessary, prescribe, under penalty of law, that the e1 
tion of the various pests may be accomplished by con , 
of the agriculturists. Such awful loss to the 
suffered lust vear by an epidem of foot-amn { ( C4 
iot so much from that disease, but rather from epidemic « 
el et which resulted direci herding fa « } 
of the quarantine reculition of Stat nd Nati« rhe 
loss of an entire drove of fat hogs not infected } thie iM) 
mouth disease, but nduced epidem ft choles i 
ol an imperfeet, if nol totall inwarranted 
police or quarantine power, shoul 
under law. 

This bill propeses an investignut of that 
from which my owl State 1 et so il 
While the exercise of the power of quarantin wf 
ereign right, to whieh the ind “al must s 
try must find the way where State and Nat 
secure speedy action of relief, that perfectly he 
be readily marketed with safety to the pub 
ments, as well as to the individ 0 ‘ 
demic by inability to make ¢ hefe 
the community 

Mi Spenker, t st ¢ 
these which carry to the rr « nel: if 

ericuliure, those which ure 
tific laboratory in productio L ck 
designed to enable the tarmei » pre i 
but rather to inform hin f } 

What he does not hav Our acreage i 1 ot 

not in production, There ure boundless spar regard 
waste, cither becnuse of lack of water or othe ement 

One problem is to.supply water where il possible and anotte 
is to find the seeret of dry farming But the greatest aim « 
governmental action is to discover the sec ( il iert 
The problem is to find how to make the acre produce if 

mum. This is not yet known ul is the g 

man. The consumption must necessarily increas ‘| 

limit to this demand. The production must lik 

Since the limit of acreage will be hed, tl i ' 
nerve must be found. Here is the call of the ‘ sf { 
Government is doubly justified in giving ever 

to this field. This bill deals bounteously with this 

[i this connection, While there is an appropriation of So0,008 

r developing the coloring materials, and a sum which is pt 
ably not half enough for the purpose, i ‘ Lb ph 
if the Government would take the « 
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by proper tariff legislation a protective duty so as to assure 
American capital, if it would invest, it would not be driven to 
the wall just as soon as the war is over. The country would 
in a very short time be producing, by utilizing the coking gases 
now wasted, all the dyestuff for coloring matter the people 
needed, and we would thus build up in our midst one of the 
greatest industries of which now Germany is the monopolist. 


Here is one of the very best examples of how a party will allow 
its theory to interfere with its opportunity as well as its national 
duty. The Democratic Party, fully alive to the dye situation and 
as fully aware of our immediate possibilities if we would but 
embrace the hour, refuses to take the step, simply because in the 
past it has contended on the stump and in its platform that a 
protective tariff is not constitutional. What can be said about 
the dye industry could be stated in regard to fertilizer for the 
farm. This country should proceed to develop the nitrate in- 
dustry, not by an obsolete method proposed by some “water 
monopolist but by the simple utilization of lost power, shame- 
fully wasted, a possibility demonstrated by the figures of my 
colleague [Mr. LoncwortH]. In another field the country should 
utilize its great resources for potash. This bill, I am glad to say, 
has undertaken this object—a most commendable effort. 

The function of the Government is not completed when it 
finds the of production it must extend to making its 
capital able to pay American wages in the production of a com- 
petitive article. Here is one of the fundamental differences 
between the Republican and Democratic Parties. Had the Re- 
publiecans control of the Government it would not satisfy itself 
in the suspension of the Underwood bill on sugar as this admin- 
istration has done, but it would suspend it on agricultural 
products which, when the European war closes, will feel a com- 
petition from the world as never before. It would also displace 
it by insuring a dye industry that in time will rival anything 
known in Germany. 

The farmer must also have a better system of roads. One of 
the main demands is the proper material out of which to build 
them. This bill proposes to assist in this feature as well as te 
make demonstration of the finished road. 

This has connection with a better grading of grain and market- 
ing of the same as well as an easy currency. All these items 
will be eared for in the near future. 

The American farmer of the future is destined to be the most 
independent as well as the most contented of our population. 
His problems ure pressing, but they will find a solution in due 
time. He will not only find the secret of production, but the 
better roads, the rural delivery, the weekly and in many cases 
the daily news, the telephone and in many cases the automobile, 
the central high school, and the church will produce a social 
life not to be equaled anywhere in the world. As yet this stage 
is not reached, but it is most certainly in the future. 

This sort of legislation as herein proposed will meet with 
genuine approval by all the country, and for it I congratulate the 
committee, and especially the chairman who has labored un- 
ceasingly to bring about these results. 
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Should the National Government Aid Rural Credits? 
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HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
Ix tne House or REepresEeNTATIVES. 
Tuesday, May 2, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, the following appeal to facts and 
history relating to what other countries have done for the agri- 
cultural classes and what Congress should do for the farmers 
ef the United States, by Mr. Clarence Poe, editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, in a general way commends itself te peuple 
who are earnestly thinking and striving to do something that 
will really benefit the farmers of our country. It matters not 
what method or system or plan may be devised by Congress, 
provided in its working operations it shall accomplish what is 
needed; that is, to lend money to farmers at a rate of interest 
which will enable them to live and repay the loan and to enuble 
those desiring to farm to own farms and to obtain means to 
purchase farms at such a rate of interest as will make it pos- 
sible for them to live and pay the interest and the principal in 
a given time 

The situation of the 
any that the 


American farmer is the most serious of 
American people. He is the mmudsill 
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and the foundation of all things material which go to the cy 
port of life, comfort, and luxury of the people, and by all mex 
no longer should he be neglected by Congress to the extent t! 
he has been in the past. 

When we give to the farming class that which they earnest) 
and seriously request and demand of us now we lay the cor 
stone for the erection of the greatest system of prosr 
which this Nation can hope for in the future. If we negleci 
it not only means a gradual depression of the energies, asp 


tions, and hopes of the farmers of this country, but it mea: 
gradual diminution of the greatest source of wealth that 
year to year pours into the channels of trade of this eou: 
I commend to all of the Members of Congress the words 
ideas embraced in this appeal of a most able and putri 
writer. 
SHOULD THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AID RURAL CrepiTs? 
AN APPEAL TO FACTS AND HISTORY FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF PRES! 
WILSON AND OUR SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES, 
{By Clarence Poe, editor of the Progressive Farmer.] 

To President Wilson and our Scnators and Representatives in Cony 

Adam Smith, when he came to write his “ Wealth of Nation 
177} remarked upon it as a truism that the policy of all great nat 
since the downfali of the Roman Empire, “ has been more favora! 
arts, manufacture, and commerce, the industry of towns, than to 
culture, the industry of the country.” 

No one who has read history carefully can doubt that the 
philosopher was right; and the tendency of our own Government 
1776 has been exactly like that of the Puropean Governments 
that date. 

We have hoped of late years, however, that nations were beginniue 
see the ruinous folly of this course. The concentration of wealth i: 
hands of a few, the drift of population from the country and thi 
crowding of cities, the development in America of that “exc 
urbanization ” which the historian Ferrero says is “ the disease \ 
killed the Roman Empire” and which Rider Haggard cails “ the | 
writing on the wail of our civilization “—all these signs we hoped 
not been lost on Governments or even on the proud who have { 
with our modern Belshazzars, 

RURAL CREDIPS—GENUINE OR SPURIOUS? 

The chief recent evidence of an awakening has been the growing 
mand for having the American Government establish a modern sy 
of rural credits—a demand which was solemnly included in the 
forms of the Democratic, Repablican, and Progressive VParties in 
campaign of 1912. 

The farmers of this country accepted these platform declaratio: 
meaning something. They began to take on new hope. They k 
what Europe bad done for her farmers through rural credits, and ¢ 
said, in the language of Senator Gore, ‘‘ What Europe has done fo: 
farmers America must do for hers.” 

Now, when the farmers ot America heard those platform declarati 
they didn’t suppose that what was proposed was simply a plan 
which they could lift themselves by their bootstraps. They didn't 
pose that what the Government meant to say was, “ We are gvin 
ass a little bill whereby farmers can organize associations and 
vonds for themselves and raise money for themselves and finance t} 
selves.” If that were all, there was no use raising any racket abo 
or holding out any false hopes. <Any State legislature could have « 
that in half a day at any time for 50 years past—or any Congress. 

Now, let us make our position clear. We don't want to see Cong 
give the farmers anything; we dont want any gift or subsidy 
even the free seed with which the mails are overloaded at this ses 
We believe with David Lioyd-George, the greatest champion otf 
masses in Great Britain: * ‘To let them expect all to be done for t! 
by gifts, alms, and charity is not statesmanship. This is the sor! 
thing that would create a parasite democracy such as ended Rome. 


DISCRIMINATING IN FAVOR OF COMMERCE AND AGAINST AGRICULTI 


We repeat, therefore, that the farmers don't ask gifts, don’t 
charity. But gentlemen of the House and Senate, they do ask ju 
and such friendly aid as Congress can give on ample seeurity wi! 
risk in getting a just system of rural credits going. And we ask 
to inquire whether the farmers of America have had justice or wh 
ion F pene rural-credits bill of your subcommittee will giv: 
‘ustice. 

What has happened for a hundred years? What sort of treatin 
has the farmer had for a hundred years at the hands of the Govern 
ment of which he has been called “ the backbone” in every campaisn 
(" Backbone” seems to be a good word here since it is the back 
that bears the burdens for the rest of the body.) Listen to the sori 
treatment the farmer has received from the Government : 

To distribute the money of the country, the life-blood of prosperit 
the Goverument has provided a national banking system—that is to 
a Government supposed to be founded on the basis of “ equal rights 
all and special privileges for none” has created a national banking s 
tem with the following results: 

(1) The farmer was told first of all that the land itself, his 
estate and the main source of the Nation’s wealth, could not be accept: 
as collateral by Government banks; and when this rule was nominai 
repealed in the new Federal reserve act, the repeal was hedged about »: 
red tape or adverse conditions, that lending on real estate by national 
banks is still practically unknown. The national banking system ‘o+ 
not recognize and has not recognized the farmer's chief collateral. / 

2. Not only was the farmer told that the Government money-lis 
tributing agencies recognized commercial collateral and didn't recog 
nize agr‘cultural collateral (land), but he was also told that loans we! 
offered on terms suitable to vommercial interests but not on teri 
suitable to agricultural interests. It is easy enough for the merchant 
or manufacturer to borrow satisfactorily on 90 days’ time. He * turns 
over muney” quickly, collects monthly or quarterly from purchasers, 
and a 90-day loan suits him. But it doesn’t suit the farmer. It takes 
the farmer full 12 months even to grow. a crop; while for making per- 
manent improvements on his*farm, buying needed machinery or livé 
stock, putting up barns, silos, draining his land, etc., he must borrow, 
not for months but for years. And to all these needs and demands 0! 
agriculture the official money-distributing agencies of the Nationa! 
Government, the national! banks, haye turned a deaf ear. 













































































































































rROPE HAS DONE FOR HER FARMEKS AMER MUST PO FoR HERS ] 
fhe crane in the fable invited the fox to cat with him, served re Od. One 
it the bottom of longs cked pitcher id the fox noth- (s 
Phat is the sort of financial help the Government has o ed the : 
> help he couidn’t get at, hedged about impossible comditions bh 
th os to collaterdl and as to terms of loans , : an 
h wh all the vVears, therefor: the Giovernment ¢ the United ‘ ~. th 
ie es in its most vital relations to the } thi fa distributor j ane $ 
ey er credit——has given special privileges to commerce and has | 
I inated against agriculture. It bas given tl irmer a stone | 
von he asked for bread. , ; 
Now, what i: prepesed by the far: Am s edy for | Mut it ‘ ‘ 
‘ ition? [i is proposed th ne rural-credit sVstem Wha I } 
and set in operation insu ree things ut the an ' eht 
iving land its just and proper coHateral for loan ‘ ; = 
’ Insuring the low rates of inter: ch such Nateral should ty ner eat : : ; 
hand (Under past cenditions it has been true, as a preside OT) just 100° ve go this W 
he Nebraska Bankers’ Association said recently, that the tarmer, with e llon. Wi m ¢ Med i 
he be collateral offered by anybody, has to pay the highest interes efor e Chamh Sor: 4) ‘ 
anybedy.) ; ‘ 7 Lb, hie hick 
;. Gradual long-term methods of repayment, the amortization feature My i} ; aia Ale i 
And in getting such a system started it Is asked that the Govern organization 4 fit nite Se i <i = 
nt back the system, bet wilh gifts to the farmers but with such S$ 10.000.000 j 1791 the Cor . healers a 
ssIstance as Will insure the system's actually working from the start | so jjoq600, or 20 per cer rarer ert Ag + ' 4) 
nd will at the same time safeguard thy (iovernment’s investment and ltcans ‘alike vated tor 't and President We ng . it. W ; 
unsure repayment with fnterest. The plan proposed in the Holl the second United Stat Rank was worated 1816. Democrat 
Bulkley bill was the purchase of $50,000,000 worth of farm-imortgage | ang Federalists alike voted for it and | +t Madison ipproved tt 
pank Honds each year. ‘The farmers do not care what the plan is, so | py. Second bank had a capital of &i5. 000 ono 2 than. Staltod 
t actually works and gives the relief promised. They may well say | ooiccping . to. STON OO ar OM per cant af 1%; abe S: aeales 
to Congress, a8 Mr. Wilson said to Congress in asking for Government We don't have to go back a hundred Tardene: tn ie 
aid to our merchant marine: : . ‘sien lei tex tei ths Cnceriinon stun cee ¥ ‘ : ” 
Iam not so much interested in the particulars of the program as Tam that privat de tit " ' ‘ , P : n 
tn taking immediate advantage of the creat opportunity which awaits us.” | rhe Pre dittiat ak thar % ane Ss — ; 
The farmers do net ask for gifts, but they do ask that. tn view of | sitting Wiedankaw Scns ise od » 
the discrimination against farmers by all past banking systems, that a | mavine andd ' sf iste renee i : ; 
little flendly boost be given the new rural-credits system in starting. aga ce raleaiia ; ot os share 
And this must be done if “America is to do for her farmers what Europe Lo Cmattan ae need I ain site teat ; 
has dene for hers.” It hasn't been 60 days since Mr. John Spru F don tt ss icewecs pean pint ai th ? Son 2 
Hill, himself a banker of ability and chairman of the rural-credits com- | UPC" at tad ae ie AR ed need d develop 
ilttee of the American commission. declared that his committee offi Scien 7 re. : seis eaieeia : d aie ; ; , 
clally repudiated the land-mortgage theories of Mr. Moss, and added : ach rina oe as Ble Bt ha ‘ meal So. ant ain a 
“T can say to you that in every country in Europe, where land- | Woere tie currenes Bue be a eee ge 
mortgage credit has been of such inestimable value in reviving agricul “we \n ie pan ont id ee as ; ; 
ure, there was in the beginning some material Governmeng aid supplied crea tt d _ _ mened, al ! s only tp ' oo 
er putting the business on its feet.” a. an 1 beginn as wae . me : 7 isks x 
WHAT OTHER NATIONS HAVE DONE FOR RURAL CREDITS. abundance . ie ‘ son dive 
Study the Federal reserve act and the national banking act, Mr. Con- |} But it can? oy It sho it 1 “ | 
cressman, the rediscounting features, the low interest rates allowed | take then: at rT 
ommerceial banks. ete., and then see if you can look an honest farmer } 
n the face and tell him that the new rural-credits bill will insure as 
square a deal for agriculture as the Federal reserve act gives commerce, j What the President asks f : Mere Cong w) 
And study the European rural-credits systems and see if the statement | ask fo ricultu Let the Con I as t 1 
joted from Chairman Hill, of the rural-credits committer, American | eee eee eee ea work be ae theeetinaaia 
commission, is not correct. In fact, let us consider briefly what som: | ooo oi aecurite tt will ttaclf anntoy } “ n capital 
Huropean nations have done: i rh eee a ee il aoe a 
Germany: The * Landschaften’ received subsidies from the Govern con) nae ** wehes the. cur: s have ne ato 1 And $ 
ment in starting. Now, the Government provides supervision and con- aoa Fe ‘ tak 2 the fe me . of S5O.000,000 purchase ¢ 71 anit 
trol. Under the landschaften the farmers in Silesia get money on land — eee Coes Wantiees a ies rT Bulkley bill. the Go me 
it 33 per cent, adding 15 to 23 per cent a year to apply on extinguishing | |! shes "l a batons Are SONG. tee to its strength. will not 
the debt. S aemeay be aah et a: woke: ta crate han it did in 1816 
é France: The Credit Foncier was subsidized by the Government and - a na ae ia 1 . oa: ens “2 i oe potong p = os a AG 
given a monopoly for 25 years. ‘This Credit Foncier is simply a | WHCCE ti suing evstem of a hundred \catre ago! 
Government-subsidized and Government-controlled bank for lk nding ee : iT a peciaai * “har iven we do not believs sar 
money on real estate. and no other land-credit institutions have ever Se Pces wal inudged y American t1 vditiéns—on the contrary, we 
made any marked progress in France.’ Interest is 4.2 per cent. Again, aie oe wminen justice and honesty—for the Government to 
‘the Credit Agricole Mutual is subsidized by the French Government, | "* heve it common ne to make sure that the rural-credit i 
money obtained from the Bank of France belng supped the district chimers will rk. Kon Poa uwmakers may be very that farmet 
vanks without interest, these lending to local associations upon suitable in 7 “i ae nas ire from Mi sour! and will not satisfied wit 
security.’ SE na eek oils ee aa ee nowever elaborate, however beaut 
“England: In 1915 England appropriated $500,000,000 to help | 48Y Sert ot rural wedlt: an S aieena = vs eae teed sta cam ai 
trish tenants buy land, they to become owners by aving 3h per cent Sais ; Riek aia ssoaien ae Rai aad over haat any experi ice in starting 
a year (23 per cent interest, { per cent on principal) for 6S vears, : ane 3 must freauently put in a Hitle water in the begi 
and the writer has seen tenants who bought by this plan. ‘The history | PUMP Knows you aaa a at What aan tasers saw to t} 
of land legislation in Great Britain and Ireland is a record of direct | 1? S pe a eat anaanier’ Beckie seine tis aemenecumtaner Ol fon 
Government aid.’ awe ee ee ee eae ee eee 
“ Russia: Russia has gone even further than Great Britain in ex- | Set tt seins ee er : 
tending State aid to purchasers of small farms. Through land-purchas- re SEOEe DOS CS 205 Se ere seen Male OS See 2 
ing acts 20,000,000 small holdings, to the value of over $1,000.000,000, | What America has done fo COMBE. lal aes a ae Ame S SRtcae EtADE 
were created, the Government funds so advanced belnug payable on |: cultural interests» W hat U cle Sam ne mer ibis PB pes ett , ; 
long time and at very low interest rates. Furthermore in 1883 the AEIAEE: SRO CSTE DS. RUE) BO ee aes * Salar ac eee aaa 
Russian Peasants’ Land Bank was organized. Loans to the extent of Congressman LEVER knows the commit La t the feast | 
+0 and even 100 per cent of the value of the land are made, repayable | amendments | . nment guaranty and ald ¢ 
n from 13 to 553 years, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. ber 4 dered 


“Austria-Hungary : The Government aided rural-credit institutions in 
starting, but does not buy their bonds or debentures. 

* Switzerland: ‘Switzerland has 28 land-credit institutions owned 
or operated by the State, whose debentures are, of course, guaranteed 
'y the State” (Morgan: ‘ Land Credits.’) 


“ Denmark: Denmark, a little country no bigger than an average 
American congressional district, ‘advanced $5,360,000, without  in- 
terest, to found the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of Denmark. This 
bank is designed as a central institution for the landschaften. [1 buys 
thelr debentures. 


treasury, amounting in 1909 to $1,720,000, to be lent to small holders.’ 
_ “Sweden: ‘The Swedish General Mortgage Bank was endowed at its 
founding with $2,144,000, and in i890 the bank was given a subsidy of 
$8,040,000 in Government bonds. This is a central institution 

the 10 local landowners’ mortgage association in the sale of 
debentures,’ 
ay E&YDt* ‘The Agricultural Bank of Egypt is controlled by the State. 
The National Bank of Egypt, closely connected with the State, owns 
one-third of its capital stock. A 3 per cent dividend is guaranteed on 
the stock by the Government, and when necessary to sell its bonds at 
\ reasonable rate of interest the Government guarantees their payment.’ 

_ "Japan: ‘Japan guaranteed a 5 per cent dividend for 10 years on 
the stock of the Kwango Ginko, or central land-credit bank of Japan. 
{t also gave subsidy of $4,980,000 to the 46 local or district land banks, 
called the Neko Ginko.’ 

“Other countries: Furthermore, quoting 
‘South Australia, Western. Australia, New 
Queensland, and New Zealand, through State 
appropriations, make loans to farmers.’ ” 


to aid 


Morgan's Land Credits, 
South Wales, Victeria, 
land-credit banks or direct 
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Denmark makes annual appropriations out of the | 


their ! 

































United States Grain-Grades Act, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KLIJAH ©. 


NEW 


‘HON. 


or 


In 


HUTCHINSON 
JERSEY, 
rie House or Representatives. 


Tucsday, 1916, 


| Mr. HUTCHINSON. M Speaker, in my judgment thi 
of the most important matters before to-da 
| ‘The inspection of grain is at present a farce and no one is in 
| position to know what he is going to get when he buys a ev 
i tuin grade of grain. 

trade, board of commerce, or some other body which establish: 


May 2, 


; one Cougress 


| the grade of grain, and this grade is generally based on the 
} condition of the Crop; 


if the cron is of poor quality the grad 


Most of the States have a department o 





S60 


s redueed accordingly. 
providing the seller produces the inspection certificate. 

If grain comes east by the all-rail route and is not taken out 
of the car that was originally inspected, it is all right; but if 
it is sent east by the lake-and-rail route, and most of the grain 
received in the East is received over this route, the quality is 
creatly reduced. Every time the grain goes in an elevator the 
quality is reduced. The elevators to-day are made to leak and 
the grain has a habit of growing, so that by the time the east- 
erm buyer receives it it is hardly recognizable. If the small 
buyer buys a car of grain and does not stipulate the inspection 
he desires, he is likely to get almost anything but what he de- 
If he tries to buy eastern inspection, he will find it 
impossible unless he pays an advanced price for it. 

I was recently in Philadelphia on the floor of the Commercial 
Exchange when an inspector was trying to get through a ship- 
ment of 500,000 bushels of wheat for export. The wheat had 
been through an elevator and the elevator had leaked about 
one-half soft winter wheat. If he is successful, he will make 
about 10 cents a bushel on every bushel he gets in, and the 
buyer, instead of getting No. 1 Duluth or spring wheat, will get 
about one-half winter wheat of a poor quality. 

This amendment is in the right direction, but I do not favor 
viving the Secretary of Agriculture so much power in the mat- 
‘er, as I fear that the Secretary may not be an expert regarding 
the grading of grain. I believe that the power should be placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture and two competent 
grain experts, they to have the power to appoint State inspec- 
tors, fix a grade for grain, and act as a court of last resort in 
all eases, By this means a buyer would be protected and get 
what he buys and pays for. 

I know that there will be opposition to this on the part of the 
exporters, who will advance the argument that the inspection 
of other countries will be inferior to ours; to that objection I 
can say that the buyers will soon realize that our inspection 
is better, if it is, and will be willing to pay more for our grain. 
My contention is that all grains should stand on their own merit 
and that the buyer will pay for the grain according to inspec- 
tien, providing that it is uniform, and that he can blend his 
vrain to meet the requirement of this trade. Under the present 
ystem we buy a certain grade and take what we get and fre- 
quently can not tell what we have until it is tested in manufac- 
tured products, and then it is too late. A miller may lose his 
reputation as well as his business by unintentionally using 
inferior grades. 

We believe that the farmer sells his wheat under inspection 
and it Is resold under another inspection, usually about one or 
two grades higher. Under the present system we have no 
board of last resert to appeal to other than the creatures of 
the exchange or boards of the different States, and the buyer 
has to advance so much to procure a trial that he will usually 
submit to his loss unless there is a large amount involved. 


SITes, 


Toward Militarism. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OP ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or ‘REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1916. 


Mr. 'TAVENNER,. Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of historians 
of the future who may desire to trace through our own time the 
trend of the Republie toward a military autocracy, I desire to re- 
pert for preservation in the archives of Congress that the Navy 
ieague of the United States, the parent of the militaristic 
prepaganda in this country, has held its annual convention for 
the year of our Lord 1916, convening in the National Capital 
on Monday, April 10, and adjourning Thursday, April 13. 

All of the sessions were well attended. It was observed, how- 
ever, that the usual quota of Secretaries of the Navy and chuir- 
of Naval Affairs Committees, as well as Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and ether publie effieials who must depend upon the 
vetes of the people for their retention in office, were conspicuous 
“y their absenee. Te account fer this phenomenon, deponent 
saith net. Nevertheless he has his ewn idea, 

It may be said that the convention was one of the most re- 
markable in the histery of this now famous organization, not, 
wwever, because of anything ‘t did, but because of what it did 
net de. One of the mest striking features ef the convention was 


Hien 
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The eastern buyer has nothing to say | its failure to take action on a number of matters of wide publi: 


interest, the Navy League’s sttitnde toward which has bee: 
much debated. 

Extreme patriotism was the keynote of the convention. Tr- 
multuous applause greeted every expression of patriotism and 
willingness of the speakers to die for their country. Larger 
naval appropriations were advocated. The smallness of the 
Army was deplored. The general feeling among the delegates 
seemed to be that the Nation was in very grave and immediate 
danger from invasion by a foreign foe. As the sessions and ban- 
quets proceeded from day to day, the patriotism of the delegates 
grew apace, becoming more and more intense, until it appeared 
possible that the convention might adjourn, form a procession, 
march to the nearest recruiting office, and enlist in a body, 

Owing possibly to the fact that no one of the delegates thought 
te offer such a motion, however, the convention finally adjourned 
and the delegates returned to their several homes without en- 
listing, either collectively or individually. Nor, so far as can ly 
learned, did any of the sons of the Navy League officials appea: 
at the recruiting offices. 

In view of the fact that the Navy League officials are looked 
upon by some as models in citizenship, bravery, and patriotism, 
and that so far as is known they themselves do not deny these 
virtues, their action in failing to enlist was deplored by many 
citizens, and especially because on the very days the convention 
was in session the newspapers reported that American troops 
were far into Mexico and that their lives were in actual peri! 
beeause of the lack of sufficient enlistments. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States Army is still in need of re- 
cruits, and the officers and directors of the Navy League, or 
their sons, still, therefore, have a golden opportunity to set exam- 
ples in practical patriotism to the farmers and wage earners of 
the Nation by enlisting and taking their place in the ranks at 
the front. if there are any who desire to enlist, I stand ready 
to cooperate. If any of the officers or directors of the Navy 
League will communicate with me, giving their addresses, I wi! 
be glad to make enlistment as convenient as possible for them by 
requesting the recruiting officers of their respective communiti:s 
to call on them. I trust they will not all speak at once. 


WHAT THE NAVY LEAGUE CONVENTION DID NOT DO, 


to do: 

(1) The convention did not indorse the Government armor- 
plate bill. 

(2) The convention did not pass resolutions placing itself ou 
record in favor of taking private profit and private graft out 0! 
war and preparation for war through the Government constr: 
tion and manufacture of battleships, submarines, aeroplanes 
munitions, ete., so that money appropriated for preparedness | 
the future will go into preparedness instead of principally in: 
the pockets of men identified with the Navy League, whicl is 
where a large part of the taxpayers’ money appropriated tor 
preparedness in the past has gone. 

(3) The convention did not deny that J. P. Morgan, for so 
many years a director of the Navy League, Is the officially .c- 
credited munition agent of the British Government and one 0 
the largest individual beneficiaries of war and preparation fo 
war in the entire world. 

(4) The convention did not deny that the president of th: 
Navy League is also president of the New York Metal Exchiane: 
and chairman of the board of directors of the Internationa! 
Nickel Co. (the Nickel Trust), and that because of the great 
quantities of nickel used in battleships and munitions this con 
cern would profit probably more than any other single concern 
from the $500,000,000 bond issue for battleships which the presi 
dent of the Navy League has been advocating. 

(5) The convention did not deny that representatives of every 
armor-plate concern in the United States are included in the 
list of the 19 men published on page 32 of the February, 1904, 
issue of the Navy League Journal, the league's official organ, 
as being the “ founders ” of the Navy League. 

(6) Last, but not least, the convention did not indorse House 
joint resolution 112, which requires war trafficking firms to 
divulge the names and addresses of their stock and bond 
holders, so that the public may know to what extent the men 
who are erying out to heaven for preparation for war will profit 
financially in the event that their agitation is successful. 

WHAT THE CONVENTION DID. 

Here are some of the things the convention did: 

Called to order by the chairman of the board of directors of 
the International Nickel Co. 

Opened with prayer. 

Hissed the Secretary of the Navy, who is in favor of the Gov- 
ernment manufacture of munitions of war. 
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} 
Heard papers and addresses advocating ser appropriations and is 

hy Congress for the Ariny and Navy. still more 1 ; 

Hissed the Secretary of the Navy some more. rie t 
Bunqueted at the expense of the chairman of the board of di- The Navy League has be 


rectors of the International Nickel Co. 
Passed resolutions indorsing a naval program which will re- 
ire vastly increased appropriations, and which will also mean 


cans that it is organiz 
The Navy League is dees 
organ, the “ Seven Seas 








increased taxes, increased cost of living, and increased profits to On page 13 of the Septet — 
i war traflickers. gospel of the Navy League 
Reelected the chairman of the board of directors of the Inter- We read: * T] true : ] t! 
tional Nickel Co. president for another term. masculine and humanitar s sf 
Adjourned. | national dé veneracy i / 
STATEMENTS IN “ NAVY LEAGUR UNMASKED ™ SP [ REMAIN UNANSV ep | and natural aim of a 
IN CONGEESS. | Then, on page 2S « ‘ Seve “ N 
On December 15, 1915, T enlled the atten n of Co es tot 1 | is an enlargemet Upon the © ‘Tens : 3 
emazing extent to which men aftilinted with the vy League the absolute right of I $ 
, e giso connected with concerns or industri which and | expand, to found coloni« 
to profit from “preparedness.” These ure the remarks pul means, such as armes CST, | 
lished in part in pamphlet form under the title, “The Navy Here we have the philos« ol ‘ 
League Unmasked.” asain and again, until ye 
Although more than four months have passed since that speech | PU! danger, 
was delivered, no Member of Congress has as yet undertaken ; vide 
the responsibility of arising in his place and attempting to dis- | _ It Would be interesting 
prove the statements therein contained. It is my belief that ss through the 
no one will be able to successfully Cisprove them, now or later. Was taken from the Navy L 
More than one thousand specific statements of alleged fact are 163 
given in “The Navy League Unmasked,” such, for instance, as |. With the signs of s a 
these: That J. P. Morgan is a director of the Navy League and anime ae the wetattaael 1) ; 
also of the United States Steel Corporation; that Robert Bacon | can not be iaid upon the ne \ 
is u director of the Navy League and also of the United States ais ee at ais me » 
Steel Corporation; that Elbert H. Gary is a contributor of the | pates. No sch ot a cee ae —"s 
Navy League and a director of United States Steel; that Henry | cation is better than that of the N \ 
Cc. Frick is an honorary vice president of the Navy League and a Lan slab nels US Len MAB CEELANY «i 
a director of United States Steel; that George F. Baker, jr.. is | ~~ cae ae ; 
a contributor to the Navy League and the son of a director of ed f 
United States Steel, and so on. Surely these statements ar Whenever the Navy League 
specific enough. If not accurate, it would appear that it would | W#!! Street Soares. AS & HCl 
be a very easy matter to disprove them, showing either that the on June 10, 1916, $17, a, —s 
persons Mentioned are not and never were connected with the | T#¢ contributors being the J. P. Mors 
Navy League as stated or that they are not connected with the interested in U1 ited = : See. Svea, vayeee s at. ae 
United States Steel Corporation. eaeees oF ae aoe Se aa eae ia , ae 
Vere I to make the same speech again, with all the criticisms I nit | Stata ee rs see ae ates “sai 4 % 
of it before me, J would not know where to alter or to change te om an" att Ph Pe ae, eee Seen H. s ae 
it to the extent of dotting an “i” oer crossing a“ t.” To the best : ee a ane 2 ner EOP - eee ae , a 
of my knowledge and belief every statement in “ The Navy | tional Bant of “pice Sal ae aan eye . A ‘od eb { ; 
League Unmasked ” is true and accurate. ee Steel eds + eee 1.000 \ is < Seca a : 
There are many brave suuls in Congress as elsewhere, however, the Bethk hem Steel y orp eal ol <0) 7 “¢C . lire 
and I do not say that the Navy League will not ultimately be | of the war-trafficking A aie Locomotive ¢ S250, ¢ j 
able to find one possessing the courage to buckle on his armor Tie New York Times of Friday. June 11. 1915. « t} 
and boldly sally forth to make attack, even though it is to be | gojjowing news item relative to 1 eo 
a belated one. But to any who is contemplating it, if there previous: 
be any such, I would give a word of friendly advice, and do it The N sit League started its campa or an A 
too, in all good faith: Be sure your armor is well buckled, for | to none otber in the worid yester 1 sncheo! ' 
truth and facts are indeed stubborn adversaries. Tempests | 60 Broadway. It was atren n 100 
may blow, the heathen may rage, but “time can not change | re a <a re tee ice 2 a ie Rae od 
a line that truth hath writ.” at the luncheon included Charles Steele, L. K. Wiln as « 
One further suggestion IT would make, and this also in the | BUS !0! Ww ¥ Tue . E th, J. 7 wong a ll yg ‘ , 
best of good feeling and sincerity, because I entertain a kindly Fre Leake: th 5% adeet Gearer 2. @ - Giaeian [ | ; 
and proper regard for all my colleagues and would not have au | George F Reker, jr, Culgate Hoyt, W ( \ 
single one of them imposed upon: If the Navy League iusists Ry ae anos . shee 4 " a ae 
upon placing upon you the impossible task of extricating it from |}, Whitney. Perry E t. ry I 


Navy League should place in your hands the necessary evidence 
to enable you to make at least a pretense of doing it Before | M : 
you buckle a single buckle, therefore, or consent to do any sully- Tilt "‘ienen- a. i eee O00 ( 
ing whatsoever, demand that the Navy League arm you with | RM. Thompson’ $1 001 $1, 
afiidavits, duly sworn and witnessed, on the subject of whether | John Markie, $1,006 KR. F. Cu S1 ‘ 


| Whit 
the taint of its war-traflicking founders, it is only right that the | lee, Stewart Prosser, Mort L. 5 ‘ ( ( 
h i } ' 


the names of the Midvale Steel Co., Charles M. Schwab, | G ©; Bake es B. M 
J. P. Morgan, and sundry other war traffickers are or are not a nl — $350 ae L. ‘ lark 
listed on page 82 of the February, 1904, issue of The Navy League | Stras a ver, $160; A \ 
Journal, the league’s own official organ, as “founders” of the ie ;. $100 a < = . amar ‘ 
Navy League. Then ask for affidavits giving a clean bill of 6100 : Pp. « le $100: 1 
health to the heads of the Navy League not only of last week or | J. Kruttschnitt, $1 Vv. I 
yesterday, but of to-day. Inquire about the possibility of ob- | Us: $25 
taining an aflidavit to the effect that Robert M. Thompson, the } Col. Robert M. 1 
present president of the League, is not the chairman of the ; tee of the N ho yt 
board of directors of the International Nickel Go., and that | 2nd “ concluded wit rel et 
nickel is not the most expensive as well as profitnble met bond 
that goes into armor, battleships, munitions, and the other things mn : 
t] the leacue's pres in for “ prepardness” calls for. Ask | The league ! 
for an affidavit to the effect t] J. P. Morgan, for years an | from the poor 
5 officer and director of the Navy League, is not a war traflicke ments, entitled “W t the N ‘ le Is 
that his profits from the blood-seuked battlefields of Eurepe do | “the Navy League is. unfor 
Bi hot run into the millions, and that if the propesed $500,000,000 | pends on voluntary support. 
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ihat has coi 


the most recent literature of the organization 
to my hand, there are 31 directors of the Navy 
League, including such poverty-stricken millionaires as J. P. 
Morgan, Robert Bacon, Perry Belmont, George von L. Meyer, 
William A. Clark, the Montana copper king, and others. The 
personal fortunes of these 31 men at the most conservative esti- 
inate aggregate $100,000,000, which is an average of more than 
$3,000,000 per director. This does not include the millions of 
R. M. Thompson, president of the league, or those of Herbert L. 
Satterlee, brother-in-law of J. P. Morgan, counsel for the league. 
It is questionable whether the views of any board of directors 
whose personal fortunes average $3,000,000 can be representa- 
tive of the attitude, feelings, and heartbeats of the great mass 
of the American people, a large portion of whom are hard 
pressed to obtain the barest necessaries of life. It is especially 
difficult, however, to imagine these gentlemen neutral on the 
question of increased naval appropriations, because to more 
than one of them the Navy League propaganda spells vastly in- 
reased incomes for them at the expense of the many. 
THE BATTLE CRY OF MAXIM. 
Have you seen that awful moving picture, “The 


e 
i 


sattle Cry 
of Peace 

Did you 
sufety ? 

Dia you know that while you were thus trembling others were 
calmly calculating on the fat contracts and the extent of the 
profit your fear might bring them? 

On the screen you were told that the play was founded on the 
story of Hudson Maxim, “Defenseless America” You saw Mr. 
Maxim in the picture. He was holding something aloft. It was 
iin instrument of warfare. 

Mr. Maxim was advertising 
fears which make a market for his goods. 

Mr. Maxim has something to sell—war munitions. 

The following is from the stock report of Harvey A. Willis & 
. 02 Broadway, New York City, November 13, 1915: 
fhe stock of the Maxim Munitions Corporation is the latest candi- 
date for favor among the Curb war stocks. It made its appearance this 
week at 12 and was actively traded in at 12 1p to 144. This company 

a $10,000,000 concern recently organized fo: the purpose of manu- 
facturing munitions of war of all kinds except explosive materials. 
* * * The company has arranged to take over the important inventions 
ot tfudson Maxim for the manufacture ot aerial torpedoes, bomb- 
throwing devices, aeroplane guns, ete. Mr. Maxim himself will be 
president of the company. 


” 


shake with fear, and tremble for your country’s 


his wares and playing on your 


‘o 


The book was a fine advance notice. 
follow up. Then came some swift “ patriotic ” work. 

Just two weeks later, November 27. 1915, the following ap- 
peared on the first page of the New York World: 


ST 


The picture was a fine 


Louis, November 26.—Many members have resigned and others 
re threatening to resign from the Committee of One Hundred appointed 
y Mayor Kie: to urge the preparedness program upon Congress. This 

action resulted from advertisements in St. Louis newspapers this morn- 

ing of a $10,000 000 Maxim Munitions Corporation offering stock for 

ile at $10 a share Iiudson Maxim appeared two days ago before 
the Business Men's League to urge support of the national defense 
program, 

“That's a pretty swift beginning, 
the United States Frederick W 
serve on the committee. 

“One can not help suspecting an ulterior motive,” 
Caulffeld in declining to be a committeeman. 

“If the activities of tne National Security League, at the instance of 
which the committee was appointed, the appearance of Mr. Maxim and 
he promulgation of the advertisement can be connected, it is treason- 
said John Hl. Gundlach, former president of the city council and 
nber of the committee, 


said former Solicitor General of 
Lehmann in announcing his refusal to 


said Judge H. 8, 


Th 


le’ 
le 


Hlere we have a sample of the “patriotism™ that is directing 
“preparedness” campaign, spending huge sums, carrying its 
poison of fear into every part of the Union. 

It is time for every man and woman of the United States to 
et angry, to fight this misrepresentation and deception. Dass 
the facts on to your doubting or unconcerned neighbor. 

rhink, write te your Congressman and your two Senators 
y, and, when the time comes, vote. Demand that private 
profit and private graft be taken out of war and preparation 
for war through the manufacture by the Government itself of 
all battleships, submarines, aircraft, guns, and munitions. Once 
this policy is adopted, the professional big Navy boosters will 
auickly lose their ardor. Your livelihood, your peace, your life 
and the lives of your children and the life of the very Republic 
tself depend upon the crushing of the head of the serpent of 
arism. 


the 


tora 


moiilit 





HE VEQVULE SKENSE THE DANGER IN MILITARISM, BUT AS YET DO NOT KNOW 


EXACTLY HOW TO ESCAPE IT. 
Chere are countless thousands of men and women in the United 
States who view the trend of the Republic toward militarism 
ith the gravest apprehension, 
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They know that militarism is | 





| 
| the most dangerous menace that any republie ean face, for it 
has been destroying republics ever since there have been such) 
institutions. They know, too, that militarism is equally danger- 
ous whether it is labeled militarism or labeled something else. 
Militarism and democracy never have and never will make 

good bedfellows in a “cradle of liberty” such as ours. Either 
democracy must kick out militarism or militarism will kick out 
democracy. It is for the people of the Nation to say which is to 
go. The fight is to be ultimately to the death of one or the other, 
And the patriots for profit are powerful, for they have their 
friends everywhere in public life. Leading the fight for ¢! 
militarists are not merely the captains of Wall Street, but 
captains of the captains of Wall Street. 

But it is unnecessary to point out which side privilege is « 
The greedy predatory interests of this Nation were never befor 
so solidly arrayed on one side of an issue as on this. The: 
money changers of Wall Street have never done anything for ¢! 
American wage earners or the American farmers except exp! 
them. Are the latter now ready blindly to follow them into ¢! 
spider’s web of militarism to be exploited on a more gigai 
scale than they are even now being exploited? 

The war-trading capitalists would not only make the taxpavye: 
pay for war paraphernalia to-day in cash from their wages, bu! 
to-morrow, if it meant still greater profits, there is no reason | 
believe they would hesitate to bring about conditions that wou! 
force our citizens to take up the arms they had sold them and 
march off to the “armed conquest” the Navy League's oflici:! 
journal says is the “ proper means ” by which the United Stat 
should reach its full destiny. 

War, however, is not the only danger that militarism holds f 
a republic. In war with a foreign nation a republic has at leas 
a fighting chance for its life. The vital danger in militarism to 
republic is the evergrowing burden of taxation which is placed 
on the backs of the producers to finance it. It is not the 
creased appropriations of one year, or of a five-year progr 
that can swamp us, but the policy of an increase next year to 
the increase of this, the increase the year following to those « 
the preceding year, and so on and on and on. The tree of 1! 
tarism flourishes like unto the green bay tree, ever sending « 
new roots and branches. 

Americans do not need to look across the seas for evidenc 
of the power of a military machine to enlarge itself. The \ 
Trust has ever been the Sacred White Cow in our own Capit: 
The watchword has ever been, when some legislator sought t 
interfere with its steady growth, “ Hands off the Sacred Whi: 
Cow!” Month after month and year after year this Sac 
White Cow has stood with its feet in the public trough at Was! 
ington, gorging itself on the dollars of the taxpayers. The moi 
this Sacred White Cow is fed, the larger it grows, and | 
larger it grows, the more it eats. Unless this beast is give! 
changed diet or unless it is driven away from the public ¢ 
and slaughtered, it will ultimately impoverish the Nation. 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that the country is also 
growing, for the increase in expenditures are far in excess of tlic 
increase in population. For instance, the population of tl 
United States in the last seven years has increased 12 per cciit 
In the same time our national expenditures have increased 50 


SR, 


per cent. And the Army and Navy increases now proposed tik 
our previous increases look cheap. 

Statement showing the amounts appropriated for the Naval 
Establishment for the fiscal years 1891 to 1915 inclusive: 

 $0Re fe *$24, 610, 501. 64 11904 -------.__. $88, 386, 217.08 

SOE ocak bike St, 706 006: 40 120 acces nk 112, 438, G02. 5: 
EES DROEE, GEE BO 1 BOOS on eictiinties 104, 417, S14. 31 
SII i osinsssceniabaiesen ea 8 hh: | ce 04, 528, 348. 79 
| SS ee 25. 147, 461. GO F1906 — 2 necunee 109, 029, 421. 40 
SOD ccinudindonin 30, 628, 421. 64 | 1909 ........... 123, 585, 362. 01 
30, 052, 494. 22 | 3910 ..........-. 137, 779. 172. 38 
ati ncsctinaantn pi & 6b 8 ee 133, 341, GSS. 21 
1899 (Spanish SOON wanna 127, 957, 362.74 

ET 6 tween 109, 978, 960. 86 | 1913 -.......... 124, 766, 257. 42 
SOE c.n cctnieinin 50, 016, Til. G3 | 2914 .. nniinncnns 142, 908, 549 3% 
NE is neha 65, 004, 484. 00 | 1915 _.__.______ 145. 734, 1633. | 
SOG o> dscukanae 81, 710, 906. 73 | 1916 (proposed). 241, 449, 151.9 
TOG 82, 021, 634 40 

ARMY AND NAVY EXPENDITURES OF THE PRINCIPAL WORLD POWEKS. 


Congressman MonbeELt, of Wyoming, in a speech in the Elouse 
December 17, 1915, gave the following figures showing the ex- 
penditure for the armies and navies of the world: 


Total —- expenditures, 1901-1912: 


United States... - icidien tiniest ee tein $1, 616, 89S. 165 
ROTI sees ns ow 9 dle comet asin bea en atime 1, 756, 453, UtL 
| PO cn stash ansdiaptitsdthews inl atcinc diiipipacaien aaa 1, 774, 631. 505 
Geeat TIAA... iis ins ceili hactgbadewtien med | RzOG6. TH, 900 
| Total naval expenditures, 1901-1912: s 
US yee ieeaip elias Smee secede 1, 331, 821. 052 
IN cigs dud Wy die teen sien ealstis sob valeaieliaiab aie dbaachiates 354, 055, O78 
NG ins vain ci tts seitis isltagh Dike seas Aten thie 789, 242 10S 
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é : ! y 
’ y it is called militaris ‘ ) ness © ] 
adopted, it is but a matter tic to figure out 
eth of 1 a repub ‘ s Wi the cost of ‘ 
CROW 
1 A H ri ¢ 
an e i ) 
Re 2 
Yea 
) Fine Enlisted 
men 
el re aks 98 450 
ececesces 2 4} l 
A ce) ae ee cS z,14 it 2 
2, 154 24,290 | 26,444 
catawien 2, 169 4,162 | 2 
a, iid t i é SZ2 
s 42. 4: 4 
sicken pahideniiahe echidna 2 471 899 
aecetemsscnne 2, 4350 1,57 t 
ie bi eipiiaand iaiek 2,940 4,3 230 
eccepcccccccscece ht t ; 2 
Seseseescesces , 200 i34 LSt 
ginsde< dmer ccUs cawansedesecsccececce SOD } } s.173 
Sc ecercececesecesecececesececeeesecsss 0,49 Lv Lod 
peccesecacasecesccccesces 3,0) 0, 99 4 l 
ee ee ee ne nn ook Gk kb atlemmbea 3, 825 63,098 65,924 
ssid alae an tail et a a ona 4,088 71,204 | 7 2 
insite dialed tell Uap. 6 Gi 0 Ord titi w oie iat 1,273 67.435 71 % 
ee eal e: ices heslaab linen wanaine 4,231 70,001 | 74, 282 
si edakaaatill m Mile ial seks dees wade ioniaé 4,470 77,83) | $2.30 
eteen Saal Apidae ak ve desediewsawaw one. 4,655 75,321 | 79,935 
da oiatieelleta aad Garalandy sain ual cath tpcite- atin oa teteos wreme-ceniaint th 4,701 79,917 | 84 3 
a dip leech diliten dik caine 6 ee 04h mv cobidithiiands 42) 4,616 87,384 | 92,000 
Large, vol. 24, p. 435, provide; that the enlisted 1 of the Hos l 
i i force provided by law 
tute are, VO.. 37, p. 593, provide tt ilisted 1 
[ERE IS ANY DOUBT ON THE SURJECT, WHY NOT REPORT H. R. AND 
LET THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 7 
[he present propaganda for excessive appropriations for the | 
Ar} and Navy is the child of the Navy League, and the Navy 


T 


ague is and always has been the child of armor and munitions 


Lt 
ers. 

If Congress doubts it, why does not Congress investigate the 
er for itself? Why not let in the light? Why not? Why 
irmn the congressional searchlight not only on the question of 
her the “ preparedness ” agitation is the child of the muni- 

ms patriots, but on the riddle of what our Army and Navy 

officials have been doing with the $240,000,000 of the people’s | 


ey that Congress has been appropriating annually for “ pre- 


paredness "? Why not turn on the light? 
On January 19, 1916, J introduced in the House of Representa- 

tives a resolution which, if adopted by Congress, will effectually 

turn on the light. It will settle all uncertainties by allowing the 


ts to speak for themselves. On the same day this resolution 

us introduced the Rules Committee of the House hear- 
ing on the subject of an investigation. gut up to this time no 
investigation thas been ordered. Or, stated in another way, an 
investigation has not been permitted. 

rhe resolution is known officially as House joint 
It is not known to the American people, however, either 


held 


resolution 


by that number or any other, for it is not known to them at all, 
resolutions of this character are not published generally by 


hewspapers advocating big 


* prepares 


iIness 


appropri 


ations 


rule the 





There are exceptions, of course, but as a general publie 


S getting but one side of the “ preparedness" issue. For the 
benefit of those who insist upon having both sides of the ques- 
tion, I will insert here the resolution in full: 





ilouse Joint Resolution 112.—Introduced by esentative CLiypr H. 
AVENNER, of Illinois, and referred to the ittee on Rules.] 
Whereas more than $200,000,000 


raised principally by taxing the things 








that the people eat, wear, and use, have been expended annually on 
the Army and Navy, under the general assumption that f: turn for 
this colossal expenditure the Nation was being reasonably “ pre 

_ pared"; and 

“Whereas it is now being generally asserted in many quarters that the 
Nation is pitifully “ unprepared,” the spec chi having been 
made on the floor of the House of Representatives, by a M p 
thereof, that “If war were to break out to day, it would f nad 
that our coast defenses have not sufficient ammunition for an 


ght”; and 







































































































First. To investigate fully and inquire into each and all of the above 
recited matters and into any matters and subjects connected with or 
ppurtenant to or bearing upon the same. 

Second. To investigate fully and inquire into— 

ia) The total amounts paid to private manufacturers for guns, am- 
munition, torpedoes, powder, armor plate, submarines, battleships, and 
other equipment and supplies used by the Army and Navy in large 






qnantities for each year since eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, and 
approximately what the saving would have been to the people if the 



















capacity of Government establishments had permitted the complete 
Government manufacture of said equipment; 

(b) The extent of the economy or extravagance which has resulted 
from the Government manufacture of Army and Navy equipment of 
any kind whatsoever which the Government is now engaged in manu- 
facturing ; 

ic) The most feasible plan of acquiring or constructing manufac- 





‘uring plants of sufficient capacity to supply the Army and Navy with 














ill arms, armament, and munitions of war, including ships and their 
equipment ; 

(1) The probable cost of such manufacturing plants, taking into 
account both present and future military needs ; 

(e) The proper locations for such manufacturing plants; 

(f) The necessary legislation to prevent either persons or corpora- 

































































































tions from engaging or continuing in such manufacture and when such 
legislation should take effect. 

rhird. To investigate and report the extent to which Army and Navy 
officials on the retired list, or who have resigned from the Army and 
Navy, are now connected, or have ever been connected, with concerns 
having dealings with the Government. 

(a) Or to investigate any alleged connections, direct or indirect, be- 

ween any Army or Navy officer, ctther on the active list or the retired 
list, and concerns which naow have, or have had, dealings with the 
frovernment ; 

(b) Whether any Army or Navy officers on the pay roll of the Govern- 
ment, either on the active or retired list, are now, or ever have been, in 
any contract by which they are, or were, to receive royalties on imple- 
ments of war sold to foreign Governments. 

Fourth. To compile a list of ex-Army and ex-Navy officers employed 
by private concerns and the names, places, and character of the business 
engaged in by the concerns with which said persons are, or have been, 
connected, 

Fifth. To investigate and report the circumstances under which any 
private concern has been able to obtain plans and specifications from 
the Navy Department for use in constructing battleships for a foreign 
nation. 

Sixth. To investigate the quality of work of any character supplied 
the Government by private concerns or the circumstances involved in 
connection with the making of any contracts between the Government 
and any private concern. 

Seventh. To ascertain the extent to which individuals who are, or 
who have been, founders, directors, officers, life members, or contribut- 
ing members of the Navy League, or similar organizations, are, or have 
been, stockholders, officers, directors, or employees of concerns which 


tand to profit from the increased appropriations for the Army and 
Navy which are being advocated by the Navy League or kindred 
organizations, 

Kighth. To inquire into the organization, membership. expenditures, 


receipts, and sources thereof of Labor’s National Peace Council, or any 
rganizations which have been active in the propaganda for or against 
an embargo on munitions of war or the proposed increases in the Army 
and Navy of the United States, 

Ninth, To ascertain the extent to which Members of Congress, both 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, own, 
hold, or control, directly or indirectly, or have ever owned, held, or 
ontrolled, directly or indirectly, at any time during their membership 
n this or any preceding Congress, stock or bonds in any concern or 
oncerns Which are now or have been engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions ef war. 

Tenth. To ascertain the extent to which Members of Congress, both 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, own, 
hold, or control, directly or indirectly, or have ever owned, held, or 
ontrolled, directly or indirectly, at any time during their membership 
in this or any preceding Congress, stock or bonds in any concern or 
concerns Which have profited financially by virtue of contracts for 
munitions, armament, ships, or other supplies or materials, under 
moneys appropriated in the Army, Navy, fortifications, sundry civil, 
or other appropriation bills, or, 1f deemed advisable, to require Army 
and Navy officers or any person or persons who have taken an active 
part for or against increased Army and Navy appropriations to testify 
us to their holdings of stocks or bonds. 

Eleventh. To require munitions concerns or firms which have ob- 

\ined contracts for materials of any character under Army and Navy 
ppropriations to furnish sworn lists of its stockholders and bona- 
holders on June thirtieth, nineteen bundred and fourteen, June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and fifteen, or such other dates as it may designate, 
to reauire stock brokers to furnish iists of those for whom they have 
bought or sold stocks or bonds, ? 

rhat said joint committee be authorized to take testimony, have the 

power to administer oaths and to send for persons and papers, and to 


ompel witnesses to attend and testify, and to report at the earliest 
practicable date, or to make partial reports at intervals of time during 
the course of proceedings if in the judgment of the committee such 
action appears advisable, and be authorized to sit by subcommittee or 
otherwise during the sessions or recesses of Congress at such times 


ud places as it may deem advisable, and to employ such clerical and 
tenographic assistance as it shall deem necessary; to order such print- 
ing and binding done as may be required in the transaction of its busi 
ne and to incur such expenses as may be deemed necessary, all such 


Affairs, Naval, or the Appropriations Committee of the House or Senate, 
er has held, owned, or controlled, directly or indirectly, during this or 


preceding Congress any stock or bonds in concerns which have 
profited under Army or Navy appropriations, or whose relatives, either 
y blood or marriage, have held, owned, or controlled, directly or in- 
directly, bonds o: steck in such concerns, shall not be eligible for ap- 


polniment on the committee herein provided for. 
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expense to be paid in equal proportions out of the contingent funds of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives upon vouchers signed by | 
the chairman of the committee and approved by the preper committee 
of each House; and that the hear'ngs of this committee be open to the 
peurlic Pi ided, That any Member of the House or Senate who is in 
this, or has been in any preceding Congress, a member of the Military 








MARTIN DIES POINTS TO THE DANGER MILITARISN, 


I desire at this point to quote from the speech of Congress 
Martin Dies, of Texas, the kind of a speech that the great 1 
papers of the country as a general rule do not publish, fo: 
not conducive to the creation of a military j 
country : 


When our form of government was in the process of molding ul 
mortal sages who sat in judgment upon the lessons of history an 
experiences of mankind chose for us a republic of peace in pret 
to an empire of grandeur. These learned men were profound stude: 
the world’s history. They were familiar with the principles of al) 
of government. ‘They were not ignorant of the splender which f: 
in the wake of great armies, great battles, and great generals; bu 
preferred peace and happiness in the homes of the people to the sple: 
of armies and military establishments. ‘These founders knew that 


or 


autocracy 11 


tarism would destroy free government, and they were happy 
knowledge that our isolated situation made great armies and ¢ 


generals unnecessary. Providence rendered us secure from the w: 
the Old World. Great oceans lay between us and the trampling so}.! 
of Europe. We occupied the one spot of earth for the successful «+ 
lishment of a republic and the pursuit of the arts of peace. 

On yesterday, the anniversary of the immortal Washington, we |! 
the wisdom and the greatness of that revered patriot extolled in eloy 
terms. Let me take a sentence from the Farewell Address of Was) 
ton and propound it as an interrogatory to the membership of this !« 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
our own to stand on foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our «: 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperi' 
the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, honor, or capric: 

But we seem to have forgotten the adciaaltiod of the fathers, Wi 
ro longer satisfied to stay upon our own shores and pursue the 
tions of peace and the enjoyment of liberty. 

. * * > * o * 


The generals and the admirals shake their heads ominously and 
at war; the heads of the great supply committees that spend the peop 
money fidget in their seats and cry out in trembling accents fer } 
money with which to purchase powder and shot, guns and ships, ar 
and armaments. Ah, Mr. Chairman, the great trouble with us is 
we are pursuing a poliey whieh we knew is likely to bring war. 
plause.| If we were attending strictly to ovr own business. 
would be no excuse for all these mock heroics about war, and 
would be no excuse for spending these fabulous sums of money { 
from the labor of the people. History gives ample preof of the 
that military men are prone to exert influence against peace. Wa 
their game, and naturally enough, they fret and chafe at piping ti: 
of peace. There can be no Alexanders and Hamnibals without batt 
and there can be no battles without war. If we Hsten to our gene 
and would-be generals, every appropriation bill will bristle with 
preparations, and there will never be an cnd of it until there is a so 
upon the back of every citizen and the neglected implements of h 
bandry lie rusting in the fields, while their former users burnish bayo: 
and black boots in the camps of an army. 

~ * ~ 7 * 7 * 


Tam not a pessimist, Mr. Chairman, but history does not encourag: 
to hope that our free institutions will long survive the time whe: 
military shall de made paramount to the civil affairs of our Govern: 
When we send great armies away to oppress our neighbors they 
return to oppress our own people. 

Rome sent Cesar and his soldiers to conquer the barbarians, but 
returned with his army to destroy the last vestige of Roman liberty, 
seat himself upon a throne. The people of France, in more recent | 
employed Napoleon to lead a grand army against the neigh! 
peoples of Europe, but when the conquering general came back to I 
he promptly overthrew the young Republic and crowned himsel! | 
peror with his own hands. Your great generals are not Demo 
they are not Republicans. They are autocrats who despise the civi 
thority and hate the democratic principle of equality. 

Mr. Chairman, the principles of liberty and equality can no 
in the military atmosphere. If we would go forth to conque: 
achieve military renown as the Romans did, we must expect th: 
which befell the Roman Republic; if we would have a Cesar to po" 
his sword against our neighbors, we may expect that he will at 
turn that sword upon us. We can not have the glory of a strong xv 
ment without paying the penalty in ruined liberties. [Applause.] 

* * * . * ~ + 

But this is no time to talk of war. This is no time to talk « 
great standing army. Great God, with fifteen or twenty millio: 
men in Europe grasping their swords ready to strike at their bro 


1} 
tt 


and neighbors, Goes my friend from Massachusetts not find © 
of that sort of thing? We read of the wars of the world, o! 


mightly Persian hosts; we read of the mightly hosts of XNerxe- 
read of Napoleon’s brilliant campaign with conplacency; but wh 

look just across the ocean to-day and behold that which is occu 
there, it seems to me that the martial spirit of even my friend 

Massachusetts would find enough to satisfy itself. [Applause on 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, great armies are never justifiable except in d 
of liberty cr to strike from the hands of men the shackles of oppres 
and of tyranny. [Applause on the Democratic side.}] I would fea 
trust the destiny of this Republic in the hands of admirals and 
erals. Their game is war. The glory that they shal) get, if the) 
glory, is from war. I am willing to have a small aimy as a so 
police ferce. I am willing to have as good a navy as we need to pi 
our commerce and our country. But, Mr. Chairman, I dread th 
that the military power shall take precedence over the civil pow: 
this Republic. [Applause en the Democratie side.] Can you point 
a nation of militarism that maintained the liberty of the peop 
Liberty can not live and breathe in an atmosphere of war and milit: 


power. O God of this world, give us this one spot upon which 
maintain a free government {Applanse.] Separated from all thr 
warring nations of the earth by broad oceans, separated from « 


neighbors by almost impassable barriers, it would seem that God b 
planted this great people here to work out a shining example of liber! 
I hope we may never again hear the tramp of soldiery upon these in’ 
pendent shores, 
: ~ ~ - > * * 
Now, Mr. Chairman, that concludes what I wanted to say. It is a 
subject that I have always felt deeply about. I love this Republic; I 




































































ty; I hate armies; I hate d ism 1 not bunch tl dum. So 
a nation to make a diadem for a king ilways think 


’ hi . } ' 

Napoleon and the hundreds of thousands of French peasants ar Nebraska | 
wrench soldiers that lay dying on the snov I j 

retreat. I care nothing fe 

ed among his crazy sons 
public, standing out sit 
id have government bast 
t belie the history of the 
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| have denounced 
Army, there Ww 


| there is even 














the rank and 
of this sort of government. pul h Party. 
MISTORY SHOWS THAT A PROFESSIONAL SOLDIERY IS NOt EB One of the] 
SOLDIERY OF HUMANITY AND LIBERTY ; 
l ; the custom of the Navy League and similar so-called de- | ““° “? sts 
agues to sneer at the citizen soldiery. With loud acclaim | we oppose 1 
lecry its efliciency. But what does history say? It tells us 1 epp 
ihe citizen soldiery has been efficient enough to establish | 1a! I Ds 
wherever it has been established al d to dethrone op- “ “* Ss 
ssion and tyranny wherever and whenever it has been de- | stant menace 
| liscip ed Sf 
[t is true that at times George Washington lamented the raw- | PUES MS Be Pp 
ss of his troops. But what soldiery other than a citizei phe Del 


ery would have left iis bloodstained footprints in the snoy the Tollowi 
e at Valley Forge? Who believes 
| have left them there? The raw, untrained troops ot 
orge Washington, the citizen soldiery that followed the Fathe 
uv Country, were efficient cnough to defeat a vastly superio 
orce of highly trained and efficient professional troops. <A R ret 
n soldiery is simply the soldiery of humanity, while @ pro- | jnyasion 


al professional soldicry 


\\ 


ssional soldiery has ever been the soldiery of the exploiters of | 


human race. When the cause is sufficiently worthy, when 




















Ce 
nnity has been oppressed to a point where it can stand op- phia, eat dinn 
sion no longer, all the militarism in Christendom will not be | ¢an soil in Wash 
« to resist a cilizen soldiery, One may as well talk of resist- |) onis may bi 
e the tides of the sea as to resist justly provoked citizen | tions m fact 
11ers wenkness It 
\ professional soldier will fight for any cause, whether it be I contend tha 
J r wrong; that is, a well-trained, highly eflicient profes- | py Europ 
nial soldier will, He will turn his gun upon his own country- | spe in far less 
Chey have even been known to turn their guns, at the | or 1904 or at at 
muinand of a superior officer, upon defenseless women and chil- | 7 will atteny 
Throughout the ages the professional soldier has bee! themselye TY 
‘| principally as a prop fer established wrong, and to hold | ¢ne s ; j 
n subjection for exploitation by the rich and powerful. | yj, 5 , 
tb citizen soldier will volunteer only when he approves of | "The 
winciple he is to fight for. He is then ready to perish for | the present \ 
ise, and the history of the world bears striking proof of | ine to death. 
uperiority of such a soldier, man for man, over the merely recked I 
sional fighter. ) or ie 
t [EN ARE PREPARID ry PIGHMY TO SAVE THE 1 I 20 their 21 
iLITARISM, widows a1 ne 
I vone at all in touch with public sentiment knows there } eyery door ki 
izens of all political faiths in every nook and corner of | home. TY \ 
Nition that sense the danger in the suddenly emphasized | with which 
militarism, and whe are thoroughly awake to a realiza- flict, togethe1 
of the nearness of that danger. Everywhere there are | je ay ft r the 
ic Americans who love their flag and all that it stands |} way will j oO 


“ul are willing to give not only their 


votes, but their lives 
essary, to keep it flying for them and their children and | 4; 


lite re yi Soil 

hildren’s children. And there are other millions of the Regardless o 

lie’s citizens who are not awake to the perils of militarism | yess of \ hs 

ili be awakened. VPublic sentiment, the great sleeping | dead Lore 

is Slowly but surely stirring. Thoughtful citizens are be- Query : Cone: 
ginning to throw off the tethargy which has held them. Every- | ror 


throughout the length and breadth of the land strong n 


g¢ men -] 








sinning to lift their voices, calling to their patriotic | peace is Y 
ounirymen to awaken. It is to be a battle, not with bullets, nd sudce 
if with ballots. Therefore it may be a long one, covering years | the aj , 
Ie, O 
‘lo-day, however, is the day for each man and woman to open 
nupaign. No matter what your rank or station, no matter 
hether you live in the thickly populated city or far out on the Fol 
ange, begin to-day systematically to awaken those with whom ed into tl 
ou come in contact. Practically all that can be done for rl 
it in Washington has been done. Therefore, men and 





i of America, the fight now is really in your hands, has been | i] 















\nuswer the militarist’s challenge to your patriotism by a pa- | cool l tal 
triotism that is greater than his. Instead of needlessly dying Editorial « 
; our country, live for if, firmly resolved that this, the mit t] Dare 
‘st Republie of all history, and still the one great political hope | ened mm no 
the world, shall not perish on the rock of militarism, the arch | Eyrop \ 
of republi ; throughout the ag () 
PARTIES RUSHING TO tm MILI SM 1 A SI SAt 3, of | 
i G rwa 
Jus il the } esent time Wiiiortumnte , the onh citte ice be- I Q 
he two old parties on the new issue would appear to | a 
nore than the difference between tweedledes | eed! I 
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Mr. 4 t a que n of a great navy, but of a sanaiias hill in a little pamphlet, to be obtaimed upstairs. I have myself 
n has a great navy, a far greater navy than the | made a similar inquiry so far as cencerns the great manufacture 
TH ware of, when be listens to the rapters who would | armaments for the British Empire. It is therefore pet simp 
} } bat sane and moderate mep are unwise and un- | regards the wickedness of militarism and the preparations fo: r 
p ot b use they are unwilling to waste the substance of | in Germany that this question rises. Liebknecht’s revelations 
t! ‘ yinua ld riot of naval construction. Compared with the guns | many have attracted peculiar attention: but what the investig 
© ot nation in the world save Engiand, and the jingocs always | that have been made in England and France prove is that this di 
‘ ! from their calculations, the guns on our ships in | is substantially the same in ail the great countries of the world. 
l “y power are distinctly superior to all other These inguiries give somewhat surprising results, or at least 
: : 7 er prising to those who are already economic students. I shal! 
1 VIEWS OF GEN, WEAVER. rapidly summarize for you the results of these inquiries. I s 
] Gen. Er us Weaver, head of the Coast Artillery of | that it is natural for people who do not know the international! 
j ed State ounds the fiction writers. movement, and who say that pacifists are sentimentalists, to 
; CS a ee a ee 3 : that armaments are, as it were. a national fire enzine—they 
Gen, Weaver would have charge of the defenses of the country necessary for the extinction of international animosity as are 1} 
if such an invasion occurred. engines in our cities for the extinction e? fires. These peop 
i hi a ee : oie £ een cerely believe that the great names of Krupp and Schneider j 
in 1915, testi ying as to the stre ngth of our coast defenses, | ,- strong and others ate peenpenie honored, cna in his own « 
en. Weaver said: So in Germany the Kaiser decorated Krupp, visits his hou 
I have been a close student of the whole subject, naturally, for a } shows signs of satisfaction in standing beside a member of th 
umber of years, and I know of no fortifications tn the world, so far | 420d so we hear, in regard to the war in the Balkans, of “a « 
" ading, observation, and knowledge goes, that compare favor- | between Germany and France” as to whether the cannon Ip} 
tbly in efficiency witb ours. to the combatants came from Krupp’s or Schneider's; which 
' : : , ¥ : : aoe people competed for the honor of having served out poisons 
(in Jn iv of the present year Gen. Weaver went before purpese of murder And so in England Vickers, Maxim, and 
Hou Committee on Military Affairs and asked for an in- | are noperetie exgnenessenn in oe agen a the public; and if th 
. f / ocuain | ticle ~——s eee . > fr a new battleship, it can not go into battle without having been 
‘ of 11,000 men for the land fortifications. I quote from ned tar shane nas OE Cite Ws & betibe a8 Geminaana. cs 
port of the hearings before the committee: ter of honer thus te dedicate a means of human slaughter. It 
ICKELLA If we conclude to carry out your recommendations | supposed that the armaments are necessary for the peace of the \ 
e you tl 11.000 men, then, as I understand you, you would | and it is supposed that the makers of them are excellent citi 
ive aA perfect system of coast defense that you think would be ade- | and so it ts also supposed that these traders can not be dange! 
quate for any purpose? beeause they are under the contrel of the respective Govern: 
Gen, WEAVER es giving them their orders, 
Mr. McKeut Your idea is that your guns are sufficient now? The students of this nefarious trade—and it is nefarious, ladi 
Gen Weav The guns pow mounted and those contemplated will | gentlemen Lemme” creas that the reality behind the appeara: 
ive,us an entirely satisfactery defense. somewhat different. First, there is revealed the immense wealt! 
Mr. McKer.ar. You do not take any stock In the idea that the ships | the trade in armaments. Seven of the many companies in Great Br 
of fe si) nations carry guns of long enough range to silence your guns? which sell armaments to the British Government and to other Go 
Gen. Weaver. No. — 7 ments have a total capital of £30,000,000—750,000,000 francs— 
Mr. McKe.iar. | want to ask you, General, with our present con- | of them only, and there are scores of them. Two of these only, V 
dition, is our condition of preparedness for defense deplorable ? and Armstrong, this year distributed £1,.500,000 in profits. I me. 
Gen. Weaver. Except in the matter of personnel, it Is net these facts to illustrate the wealth of the armaments trade. 
son aiiecened sion saaresiern tee Seeeaeateh eee serimngeerior Pigg 
and by you? as = P , 7 " And we find that these firms, instead of being compctitive bu: 
Gen. Weaver. Yes. sir. are combined, both within each country and internationally. The 
Mr. McKewtar. In your judgment, is it not unfair and misleading to | ‘hat one company competes with another and makes honest sales 
the American people to have a public man-make a statement that would | Government ts pure pretense. This combination is extending mor 
lead you to believe that the coast cities of our country are wholly at | more into the mternational field. It is far from being complete 
the merev of some invading enemy ? . whole business of armaments has not become cosmopolitanized 
Gen, Wraver I do not krow that there ts any officer who is ac- | has reached a considerable degree toward that. It is very pri 
quainted with the facts that would make such a statement. that it will be some time before great armament makers of the 
Mr. McKetnar. Any public man; I do not say an officer great entities—the groups of nations represented by the German 
Gen. Weaver. I hesitate toe criticize public men. pire, the French Repebdlic, and the British Empire—cease to co 
; al “ acai Nes ot with each other. They do undoubtedly compete to a certain ex! 
WHAT GEN. MILES THINKS ABOUT IT. But they already meet each other at many points. 
From the ConeressionaL Recorp of February 8, 1916, page . = may pegsenener. the cane, Ot Site, ivetacee acenliae und we 
1 4 ail ft send ‘cane # Oe aaa “abrik, cited by Dr. Liebknecht in the Reichstag. S was the 
1693 is take n the following extract from the testimony of Gen. of & tiernan lemnaae holding a considerable share in French 
Nelson A, Miles, United States Army, retired: panies and exerting a provocative influence in the Parisian pré 
Having had much to do with placing and construction of our fortifl- | OTder that competition and jealously as to orders for armaments 
ations, and inspecting every one along the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf | be kept alive. In England we have a combination of the British a: 
ri as well as having bud an opportunity of seeing all of the great German Nobel compa nies—an Anglo-German dynamite alliance | We 
irmies of the world and many of their fortifications, including the | had up to recently the Harvey United Steel Co., a combinatior 
Dardanelles, Tam prepared to say that our coasts are as well defended | British, American, French, and German capitalists. There are 
s the coasts of any country, with the same class of high-power guns and | SUch cases. There is no difficulty whatever, when profits are at th: 
heavy projectiles, and I have no sympathy fer the misrepresentations | ©f the road, for a Frenchman and a German to walk together (laugh 
it have been made in the attempt to mislead the public, bo wore difficulty than for a Freavhman and an Englishman to wa 
Ne gether. They are patriots both. [Laughter.] I think the worst a 
Later this officer declared : perhaps, of the operations of Krupp, Schneider, and Armstrong is 
These overseas expeditions spring from the minds ef men writing | fort to exploit those minor nations of the world, some of which 
ibout preparedness who knew less about preparedness than anything else. | described by ap English poet, Mr. Kipling, as “ half devil and halt cl 
: ; : - er . I will take the case of Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., : 
Before a Senate committee January 31, 1916, Gen. Miles de- | sample of the patriotism of these traders firm. The chairman 
clared : Sir Andrew Noble, and I beg you to note the impartiality of bis 
: neiie as a a ; ; : triotism. He is a baronet and a knight commander of the Bat 
Phe placing of an aaah peed ae = the a thing any —— Great Britain, a member of the Order of Jesus Christ of Portugal, ; 
pean sgcerpment would attempt it could uever be reembarked. It |g knight of the Order of Charles the Third of Spain. ite ts also 
nied tt hus resnited in Giaaster. oo - class of the Sacred Treasure of Japan, a grand cross of the Crow 
fester “ “Fao Italy, and is decorated with Turkish and Chilean and Brazilian hon 
We have seen this come true at the Dardanelles. The greatest | His patriotism * = the larger ye ee Lengbtet.1 But, un 
mttie fleet i ~" ricl’c stasnnniy Srimsglie te . acnifice army | our patriotism, fit has a strict cash basis. Applause. Messrs. A 
bs ttle t in tl e world Ss history backed up a magnificent army | strong will build warships for any country in the world; they are quit 
" it hinding, They faced no such great guns as our coast forts impartial. They are constantly sending armor plate to all parts of 
have Yet for a year this army and navy struggled and the |} world, no matter what is the cause of dispute. You will observ: 
s never got beyond range of the naval guns. Then the | deuble infuence of these sales, for if they sell a battleship to a fo 
a » wan ahandoned. She tienes valine inantiiesin antiles country it becames ap argument for increasing the British fleet in tu 
Spt WES Sbanvuoned, ie jJingoes refuse to remember such a | and that means a new increase of orders for Armstrong, Whitwort! 
recent shattering of their fictions and try to make you forget | Co. Some of you have no doubt looked down, as I have, upon 
it te chimneys of ~ Pozzuoli-Armstrong Co. which pollute the Bay of Nat 
; o = " j Here Great ritain helps tc maintain the vthting force of Germany 
Chey refuse to remembet that England during the present war, ally. There is also ios" depaineeeieatacamaaaes oe —, These cor 
with absolute control of the sea, required 33 days to move 30,000 | panies not only build for Italy but also for Turkey. [Laughter.] |! 
troops, unequipped, from one friendly port, Quebec, to another | 20t Know whether the warships of those two countries actually can 
riendly p ' So thampton. Yet they tell Ss. elibLy of inane contact tn the Tripolitan War, but if they did they may both hav: 
’ a oe vce ’ = : wv impartially built by Armstrong-Whitworth companies. You also rem 
t lal ‘ our shores almost overnight. ber the curious triangular puzzle lying over the destinies of the ! 
If the pe know the facts there will be no fear. If there | East in the relations of Russia, Japan, and China. The Armstrong ‘ 
s ne ir t ‘preparedness " proposition now before Congress has its own ordnance and armor-plate works in Japan. It is alwa 
i , . € VODEress | seeking orders for armaments in China. At the same time, in conj 
or a vast army and a vaster navy will not become law. tion with two other British firms, Maxims and John Brown & Co., al 
THE PERIL OF PRIVATE MUNITION PLANTS. also in connection with Blohm & Voss, of Hamburg, and Messrs. Schl 
ms : : ‘ der, this triple alliance is building up a new fleet for Russia, at the 
While T have leave to print, I will insert an address delivered | of the famine-stricken peasantry. The Armstrong firm is at the pres: 
at ie World’s Peace Conference held at The Hague, Nether- | ™oment part owner of the Hispania Naval Construction Works = : at 
lunds, in 1913, by Mr. G. H. Perris, of London: rol. Another British syndicate is butiding a new feet for Portus i 
, ee ae eee vie ee . . . which is always trembling on the brink of bankruptcy. Heaven forb! 
We have this year, for the first time, I think, In the history of the | that Spain and Portugal should quarrel; but what are these fleets for 
peace movement, an analysis, something like a scientific analysis, of | but to quarrel with? Whatever follows, the money will go into th 
the ethods by which war material ts supplied to three of the greatest } pockets of these salesmen. The Armstrong, Vickers, and Brown firms 
countries {In the wortd. In the case of the German Empire, Dr. Lieb- | are now building up great ordnance shipbuilding works in Canada fo! 
knecht has placed before the Reichstag the results of his Inquiries. | the exploitation of the inpocent patriotism of the people of that colony. 
In the case of France, M. Delatsi has embodied the results of his in- ! What country is the enemy of Canada? On one side is the American 
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there ss carried on an industry which has no frontiers whatever to its 
creed, no limits to its flerce and pitiless exploitation of the weakness 
and folly of buman nature. It can not be denied, I think, that the 
sole erest of these firms consisis in embroiling one nation with an 
oth They preach nationalism upon a national platforn ad they 
ractice nationalism, but it is a nationalism of a chamel haracter 
hich changes its color with every order that some commercial travels 
nes home to them. Some of you must wonder from time to tir 
vhere the hill tribesmen of Ind where slave traders of the 1] 
n Gaulf, where the Somalis, where the vulutionists of the So 
\ rican States, where all these get their rifles and munitions of wat 
« facet is there is no conscience whatever in the trade of death. Ap 
plause.| These great companies will sell their deadly weapons to any- 
‘ Fhose regulations which prevent evil-minded persons buying a 
olver at a shop without showing a good license do not apply to cases 
ike these. Such tirms sell their wea on some lonely frontier, and 
wonder there is a “ little’ i 
Th iost pitiful fact is the comparative helplessness of the gover 
onecerned 1 think we may say the British Government Is as 
eas any in the world, and not lacki in the usual political concerns, 
strength. But Lam satisfied the British Government is nearly help 
iess before the array of interests it has to face whenever tl > merchant 
vt hoose to go into the field of political agitation, In 
we have had one serious instance. In 1909 there y 
German Daval crisis, proveked ml engineered largely 1 
rms in general but by o1 irfticniar man who 
en disappointed of getting Gove it orders, So ong 
he created that he was at last admitted to a meeting ¢ 
‘ iet Council in Downing Street; and the Government ot 





pioml the false information Mr. Mullin gave as to 


iv of naval preparations at Krupp’s works in Germat 
Lhepe no one here will allow eyes to be blinded to the vital asp 
of the subject by the comparatively unimportant story of the corruption 


Berlin, Like 
pour minds 


the national espionage 
off the main thine 


star 


thes« 
The corruption of the 





ir trade does 








not lie in petty bribery, but in the vast offer of directors’ fees and oppor 
ior profit and employment. The governing class of England 
to a large extent, saturated with the profits of the trade in 





possibls 





hic h 
put to 


dees pay. War pays 


rherefore, with all 
Angell has made popular, 
Proposition as Lope rrant, wl 


respect to that phr 
does not pay, [ 
that war 


NOI i 
nother 








well; and there would be no did not pay. It pays the few 
ost of the many. 
of you will remember the famous re of the Retreat Fron 
ow. I have sometimes thought of another picture very much 
which, instead of those defeated legions struggiing through the 





their head. I saw an army of the heborers of the 
moment in their ecterual struggle for 
share in the fruits they have raised 


ne with Napoleon at 
world, beaten for the 


siice, for son 


Some meas 






from the earth, 





Is d to walk through these masses of d men as they strug 

led over the tield of battie which is their da and I came to the 

ir and I saw, as in the picture, the phantom figures of the Cossacks, 

I ith them those ghoulish tigurs that follow behind the line of 

y retreating army to steal from the dead and dying I thought 1 

me wp to those tigures, and to my astonishment I found they were 

ot the jackals of whom the novelists and the historian tel: us 

hey were not common thieves; but one I saw was a respectable English 

“entleman ; he was decorated with the Grand Cross of the Order of the 

Bath. and he was decorated, if you please, with the Order of Jesu 
Christ of Portugal. [Applause.] 





rh is a seandal, a world andal, which should be made to ri 






throuch the world, and which LI hepe will so ring before another 
rnatioual Peace Congress is held You have in these three cases 
f facts to go upon. Lut, friends, our business in this congress is 















not denunciation. The business of the International Peace Congress 

d the international peace movement ix a rescue business 1 business 

hi saving. Ist us keep our eves upon the positive aspect of this 
question—our duty te rescne governments from what is put upon them 
y this corrupt and debasing trade, our duty to rescue some of our 
ellow men from yzvrinding toil and disease, brought upon thei by the 
urdens they hi: to carry. I do not envy these men their decorations 
and rewards. That man is thrice accursed who carries his neighbor's 
death upon his back, who thrives upen the miseries of his fellows, and 
knows that every step he takes forward is at the cost of some of the 
poor, the helple ind even the women and the children. I hope you 
will help me here, that we shall help others outside, to make this a real 


en ign of provocative opinion—so provocative that it 
break the false reputation for national honor of these 
the superstition which erystallizes around the trade. Let us break the 
superstition that the weapons of the soldier are defenses of national 
honor and influence. [{|Applause.| If we do that, it will be impossibl 
ior Armstrongs to buila up a fleet in Italy to beat a fleet they have set 
up in Spain; impossible for Japan to defeat Russia with both fleets 
built by the same firm. Superstition is the great enemy of the peace 
movement. When we have destroyed this superstitution we shall 
men can stand up for the first time free and equal, able to share in 
I the fruits of their industry. [Applause.,]} 
Cette résolution est adepté a lunanimite, 


will not 


ont) 
firms but break 














Conservation of the Appalachian Forests. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 

. Y , ‘ > n rev ray 
HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 
OF NORTIL CAROLINA, 

In rar House or Represenratives, 
Tucsday, Vay 2, 1916. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, the act of Congress of March 1, 
1914, known the Weeks Act, appropriated the sum 
$11,000,000 for the purchase of forest lands about the head- 
waters of the navigable streams rising in the White Mountains 
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fut nothing but Deity and the Federal Government can stay 
hand of the lumberman and forest despoiler. De- 
station and denudation go on at an alarming rate. Soon no 
intable timber will be left. But, worst of all, there is 
ton and reckless disregard of all forms of tree life. Nor ts 
iny transplanting or renewal. The process of destruction 

halts; that of rebuilding never commences. There ts no 
thought of to-morrow. Each day seems to justify its own 
destruction. 

i know that the distinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Lever, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
feels.a great pride in his bill and does not care to have it 
marred or changed. That pride is well founded, and I share it 
vith him, for it ts indeed a very excellent bill, and, in my judg- 

rent, it needs only a $3,000,000 provision for forest purchases 
io make it the finest agricultura! bill ever brought into this 
House. I trust, however, that he will not permit his pride to 
stand in the way of a great and Imperative public necessity. In 
this House we ought each to stand ready to do something for 
sectior than our own. His State and mine adjoin and 
h mon name and a common history. Probably we are 
not doing reciprocal good turns often enough. He knows what 
governor of North Carolina said to the governor of South 
lina. It will add immeasurably to his greatness and to the 
merits of his bill if he will join me In securing an appropriation 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that this House will not conclude that 
this demand comes from me only. It comes from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from every forestry association in the 
United St: ites, from public men of every class all the way from 
New Hampshire to Georgia, and from every other part of the 
United _ Staten, and, if I may be pardoned, I will say that I 
understand that it was by but a single vote that the ‘Committee 
on Agri ot re failed to report a provision of $2,000,000 for this 
purpose. Throughout all my section there is one carnest, in- 
nt appeal for this relief, and the people there will neither 
he satisfied ner able to understand if it is not granted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, pray do not understand me to ask for this 
ance merely that so much money may be expended in my 


the restless 


for: 


mereh 


never 


other 


ave a con 


tne 


Care 


sists 


allow 


section. That would indeed be a low motive, and one by which 
[ trust T may never be controlled. Nor am I seeking credit 
for securing legislation. My only purpose is to serve a great 
cause. If you will give us this appropriation, you may place 
the credit anywhere under heaven that you please. It may go 


the majority Senators and Representatives of my State or 
to the chairman of this committee or to the majority as a whole, 


or nhywhere else. I am willing to be unknown that I may 
serve 2 purpose so worthy and a public need so great and 


pressing. 
\nd why shonld my request not be granted? This House has 


voted great sums of money for almost every purpose mention- 
able. We have voted millions for rivers and harbors, but these 
rivers and harbors were not, like the forests of my section, 
speedily going to waste. We gave a million for an inland 


waterway in the eastern part of my State, and while it is a 
worthy purpose, yet that waterway, unlike our forests, is not 
going te waste. We have spent millions to destroy crop pests 
and fruit blights, to eradicate diseases of horses and cattle, to 
promote irrigation, and for hundreds of other purposes; and 
can it be that we can not get a few millions for a purpose so 
tremendously important and so pressingly necessary? 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I appeal te your patriotism, to 
your sense of justice. Do not deny to the eastern portion of the 
United States this appropriation, a sum small indeed, and yet 
of such vast consequence to the future of our section. I do 


not believe, gentlemen, I can not believe, that you will turn 
us away empty. 

Independence in the Philippines. 

EXTENSION oF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH WALSH, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1916. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, we are dealing with a question 

to-day that calls for the utmost eare. It should be decided 


witheut prejudice. We should have only in our minds the sole 
question, as to what is best for the people who inhabit the 
fisiands which became ours as a result of Dewey’s victery at 
Manila on May 1, 1898. 
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unanmeemeeneemees ee 


Our own Government is one of laws and not of men. It is 
in the words of the immortal Lincoln, “a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

The Philippines have been under our control for 16 years, 
and during that period the people in those islands have made 
rapid and admirable progress, 

But, sir, 16 years, tn the history of a people, is but a twinkle 
of aneye. You can not tnculate within that time the necessary 
principles to establish self-government in a people who for 
centuries have been almost in bondage, who have been born 
with the belief that all authority and restraint is detrimental. 

I shall vote against section 34 of this measure, which seeks to 
set a limit of time within which independence must be granted 
to this people. 


It has been said that we are false to the traditions of the 
founding of our own Republic. This I submit, sir, is not based 
on fact. The forefathers refused to submit longer to abuses 
and tyrannies as set forth in that immortal document, the 
Declaration of Independence. Is there abuse in the Philippines, 
are we tyrants, does despotism prevail? 

Who is there to say we have been false to the trust we as 
sumed? Their marvelous progress refutes any such charge ey 
if it be uttered. Let our flag remain. Let the influence of 
laws and institutions continue. Let the protection of our Na- 
tion enfold the people of these islands. Let us continue un- 
selfishly the task of civilizing and educating this race. 

Let us not at this time, one of the saddest in the world's 
history, abandon a people to the rapacity and greec of nations 
who would jump at the chance to step in as we stepped out, 
Unprejudiced observers state that the conditions in the Phi! 
pines do not warrant the granting of independence at this tin 
and in this connection I desire to direct attention to an in 
view given by Mr. J. P. Morse, president of the Standard Mi: 
facturing Co., of Boston, Mass., who has just returned froim a 
business trip to the Far East which covered a period of one- 
half year. 


He visited China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands. H 
went there to study financial and commercial conditions. 1! 
desired to get information at first hand, and while traveli: 
vast amount of territory took considerable notes which later | 
intends shall form the basis of a publication. Speaking 
reporter he said: 


My duty as an American citizen impels me to disclose the condit 
which I found tn the Philippines. I believe the American publi: 
ignorant of the actual conditions controlling it as any public ca 
and upless complete and bonest information is afforded we sha! 
confronted with a problem soon in the Philippines that may imperi! ou 
interests If not our politicai standing. I want to say I bear no prejudice 
against any persons In the islands. I desire to give forth such tacts 
as I know will bear clesest scrutiny and investigation. 

The condition of business in the Philippine Islands its deplor: 
Whatever business its now being conducted and under American control 
may be purchased at a terrible sacrifice. I spoke to many merchant 
who had vast amounts of money invested, and they were willing to sel! 
out at one-quarter of the amount of their investment. The bank re 
overcautious and large loans are impossible to procure. It is strang 
why such a condition, depiorable in every respect, should exist in a 
country which has enormous natural and unqualified resources. Lit 
interests from America have sent representatives to the islands, and 
upon arrival there have been informed by local interests thai any 
investment that might be made would not be safe, and after 2 ! 
weeks those Interests left, taking no action 

Sanitary conditions there are dangerously bad. Newspapers in Manila, 
published daily, report the different cases ef cholera, diphtheria, id 
rinderpest. This last-named disease is a terrible menace to the peop! 
and yet it could be kept under control and reduced te a vanishing point! 
under any kind of efficient management. The present administration is 
dving nothing In this direction to protect the citizens. 

Mr. Morgan Shuster, our former minister to Persia, seems to 
that matters in the Philippines are rosy. They are by no means that. 
= his article. which appeared in the New York Times last week, 

ril 21, be stated that Gov. Harrison was entitled to credit for being 
~ ling to undertake the government of the islands while the Filipinos 
are in control of the legislature. He spoke of the “ Filipinization ” of 
the public service, and he commended him with credit for skill and 
success, 

My personal and close investigation indicates that matters are not 
only not improving, but absolutely deteriorating. The financiai situation 








think 


is rushing toward bankruptcy. A mere glance at the figures contained 
in the Manila Daily Bulletin, February 26, 1916, indicates that the 
legislature has appropriated for pubiie works, schools, railroad, bauk, 


and government charges 43,000,000. The receipts of the government 
ean not in any event exceed P26,000,000. The difference can not be 
raised and has not been provided. 

I agree, In view of this exhibition, with Mr. Dean C. Worcester, 
former secretary of the interior for the Philippine Islands and now 
engaged in business in Manila, whe said that the sole purpose of Mr. 
Shuster’s visit to the islands was to endeavor te impress the people of 
the United States with the idea that the administration of the Governor 
General has been crowned with success. 

Mr. Shuster must have taken a superficial view. He did not come 
in direct contact with conditions all over the Iand. He saw conditions 
through the eyes of Gov. Harrison. He was cenducted by officials who 
took up affairs on parade, but he did pot look behind the lines. é 

I made a pe investigation by going inte many cities ‘and into Bk: 
the ——- I ‘nquired of the people whe knew and had nothing to 
hide ; people and merchants who were too discouraged to hide anything 


ta 


ee 


but wanted remedy and relief; merchants and the public gepera.ly whe 
had been lured od the Philippines with the prespects of greater coi- 
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1] possibilities, and who found conditions below the elsewhere 
ip 1 world 
[ am pot a party man in the strict or offensive sense of the work 
S sfu: administration is a matter of al talent rhe al 
t ose wise leaders, who in turn select and supervise good executives 
them, men of diligence, foresight, and industry; but |] must 
f t that the previous administration did things—built 450 miles ol 
ri ad and 2.50@ miles of macadaz ed highway During the 14 
vears of the previous administration unt the | nt or the Philip 
ne Islands were on a str ourse toward vil mn The cities 
1 Philippines compare ll with the inlar cities of the Or t 
of t present day. Hospitars were built; disease gave way b re tt 
¥ - schovls were erected which ommedated 500.000 Filipir 
ct ‘eon, with a thousan] American school-teachers, who were the only 
v residents of the town where they w vated They built 
ho public buildings, and instituted rds of trade, which did good 
honest ‘work and stood out as a monument of su They mace 
pe le the existence of missionaries in the island, ed them, held 
uj ir hands: and it must be admitted that the jionary system 
is of the most civilized agencies of any modern I ui I 
t 5 
A!! of which shows and clearly demonstrate le Ame 
industry and manhood could accomplish wi ativels ‘ 
tal. When our Government took over this 1 ha 
{ it was not done rashliy, but with the that a g 
ry like ours should as one of the achieven s p 
in the uplifting of allen race It was ntent and « 
I to elevate them to such a standard thot ib t like o 
“ they should be capable of self-government in the 1 t perfect 
With the present state of insurrection, ignorance, and i pat t} 
tl nsummatton can not even be thought of. Conditions 1 <t 
le into and practices applied to get these conditio: Mex 
1 our own borders, is an actual example Phe people themselve 
re that they are not fit for self-covernment and can no e with 
out long and helpful course of training and development. They 
need and beg for the strong and protecting hand of eur Government 
over them, and we must not by a blundering appliance of th do 
the reverse. 
I am not inclined to criticize onr present administration, vet the 
of the Philippines depends upon the resnit of the next clection 
W equire a strong executive who will reverse the present po es 
nor n existence there. It is impossible to explain the tremendous 
oT ‘tunit'es, the stupendous and yet undeveloped resources of those 
islands which some day will be the source of unimagineable wealth to | 
tl ountry. 


Shall We Haul Down Our Flag in the Philippines? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE B. 
or 


MINNESOTA, 


MILLER, 
In 


rot Housr or Representatives, 
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wty 


Thursday, April 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

the Elouse contains many 
rect 

Unit 


is 


1916. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill now 
pages 


before 


ed States in the Philippine Islunds. At its end, however, 
another paragraph of a totally different character. This 
last paragraph is commenly known as the Clarke amendment, 
and provides for immediate independence—to be exact, inde- 
pendence within two te four years. 
graph shall be adopted and be enacted into law, it makes nuga- 
tory and valueless all the preceding provisions of the bill. If 
it becomes a law, to enact the rest of the bill would be the height 
of folly. No sooner would the machinery of government under 
the terms of this bill be instituted than the time for withdrawal 
will have come. The real question, therefore, for this House to 
determine is whether or not it shall enact the Clarke amendment 
into law as the policy of this Government. 

Whatever may have been our individual opinions as to the 
desirability of ultimately giving independence to the Philippine 
islands, we stand aghast at the brutal suddenness of this propo- 
sition. When we instituted government in the Philippine Islands 
under the direction of the noble and martyred McKinley, we 
determined to show the world an altruistic spectacle in colonial 
government. We should institute and maintain in the islands a 
government for the purpose of benefiting the Filipinos, teaching 
them the art of self-government, developing their resources, and 
lifting them into a sturdy position of nationality. For 17 years 
we have labored with unremitting zeal and unfaltering courage 
to achieve this noble purpose. Our work there constitutes one 
of the most glorious chapters in all human history. Our achieve- 
ments there form a record of which every American should be 
proud. The achievements of the Filipino people under this 
benign government have transcended the fondest hopes we held 
at the beginning. We are ir the midst of this work. Many, 
many years remain before its completion. Are we to stop now? 

The proponents of the Clarke amendment base it not at all on 
the capacity of the Filipino people now to stand alone; not at 


ail upon the state of development to which they have reached; |aster. * * * = 


Therefore, if this last para- | 


and many subjects designed to | 
nstruct and perfect the government now maintained by the | 


| passed the S te, cume out 
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nul economy on the part of the Government to spread its income 
as to cover the essential governmental subjects of expenditure. 
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Whence 
and maintain the army the Independent says are required if in- 
lence is to be given the islands? 


mit need to be built, scores of publie sanitary markets awaiting 
truction, artesian wells throughout 





In fact, it requires most care- 


they can, there remain hundreds of schoolhouses 


the Provinces must 


inust be postponed until the government has sufli- 


Should the total revenues 


whole year be applied to naval construction they would 


build a single 
recall two years ago when I visited the Province of Tarlac, 
the important 
held of all the prominent people of the Province. 
speeches were freely indulged in. 
I asked a few questions, 
ponds to our State attorney. 
enee what they would do to keep off a foreign foe. 
would build a navy and a big one. 
it the total revenues amounted to but $14,000,000, insuf- 
to construct a single battleship. 


modern battleship. 


Provinces of the islands, a meeting was 
Independence 
To develop their viewpoint 
I asked them of the fiseal, who corre- 
I asked him if they had independ- 
Hl[e said they 
I called his attention to the 


Then they all sighed, 


en, Suddenly looking up, he said: “America will loan us some 


ih 


rhe 
to build themselves up industrially. 
95 per cent of the business conducted in the Philippine Islands 


} 


against 
the postponement of any discussion of independence for a period 


of 20 years. 


i 


the e 


battleships.’ 

purposes, 

if 

them with. 
is attention to the fact that modern armies are equipped with 
igh-powered artillery and rifles, and they would be destroyed 

before they ever got to the enemy. 

ilipinos have but started to build business institutions | 


foe should come. 


I replied that America had none to loan for such 
n he said they would raise an army of a million 
I asked him what they would equip 
I called 


} 


ihe 


He said they would arm them with bolos. 


At the present hour 


s conducted by foreigners. This is no guess. All business in 
{he islands pays to the government a tax on the gross amount 
transacted. Consequently, the government keeps an accurate 
of the business conducted in the islands. The records 
a ose that 95 per cent of that business is in the hands of 
( se nnd other foreigners, There are about 8,000,000 people 
he islands. Of these 40,000 are Chinese. But these 40,000 
‘\ to-day paying 72 per cent of all the taxes in the islands. 
In other words, 7,960,000 are paying 28 per cent of the taxes 
ile 40,000 Chinamen, foreigners, are paying 72 per cent. 
rhe great thing in the islands to-day is the development of 
h industries, Until the islands are economically in a state 
if independence, politieal independence from their standpoint 
ahsurd. ‘This is being realized by the thinking part of the 
Filipino people who are not engaged in political activities. Dur- 
ww the past year I have observed with great interest a general 
ening among the farmers of the islands, for farming is the 
at indu there, toward agricultural development and eco- | 
on prosperity I have just received a striking expression of 
{ ! 1] wishes of the farmers in the islands respect- 
= li ‘ X's 
\ fier the passage of the Clarke amendment in the 
St 1 recei\ a cablegram from Senor Ramon Lopez, who 
for vy was member of the Filipino Legislative Assembly 
is one of the substantial farmers in the islands. This 
cablegram said that he voiced the sentiments of farmers repre- 
senting $20,000,000 worth of property, and they all protested 


ree 
baa 


ictment of the Clarke amendment and requested 


I sent him a communication at once stating that I 
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be | 
interest of health and sanitation, while public works | 


The islands now have no foreign | 
relations to support, no ministers, no consuls, no army, ho navy. 
can come the money with which to construct the navy | 


bana, R. Y. 


bia, Roque 


Justiniania, Nelecio Lu 


los Lopez, Diego Mialle, Victor Pamulayo, C. 


! pa zeal - —— n¢ 1 tha Japan is our ne or. | desired this expression on the part of the farmers placed j 
\\ =t the ‘lusive ype of diplomacy. Our pl t . ° iam : , - 
: 3 om will not ann om 5 ates rhe army of 1 000.- form of a petition and signed by those who indorsed it. T hay 
nd a uavy as strong, if not stronger, than that of Japan, with | just received that petition. I consider it of historic signitican 
ition corps of 10,000 strong means protection. A lesser army or | Tt was written in the Spanish language, and is as follows: 
ri vy will not keep away the menace from our door. History | ; ; : : 
oustrated the futility of the hope to trust in the promise of a _ Los que suscriben, vecinos y propriectarios de las Islas de Pa 
nati = 7 : | Negros, Islas Filipinas, y todos ciudadanos Filipinos, respetuosai 
A oe ‘ . ~ ai i ‘ |} manifestamos que es nuestra opinion que la aprobacion del bill J. 
s the intentio of the people the ite State to £ us . ae . . e 
plete independe ha te ithit on r _—— Beas: - prote ct ourselves | C2 Ja forma tal como fué aprebado por el Senado de los Estados U: 
foreign invasion and have the ‘rs spect of the rest of the world? | seria fatal para el progreso en la vida social, el desarrollo en 
\ ur present economic situati mite ‘quires a return of a thousand |} mercio, industria y agricultura, y para el bienestar politico de 
: pinta one eo ae “a ae 2 ‘ont | 10S habitantes de las Islas Filipinas 
reater tha ur prese evenue i rrder x the government | * : pt pa = : 1 
i W t} - ae cf ort -3 hen of ‘fe bee a ma : Ben of suftic i nt Por tanto, nosotros sinceramente suplicamos al Congreso y al Gobi: 
th to preseree and ce latencies our national integrity and honor | de los Estados Unidos y a sus ciudadanos, que suspendan toda a: 
H to | == “ _ — ‘ e : | sobre el bill Jones, y que la question de ia independencia politica «le 
No truer pieture of the situation in the Philippines was ever | Islas Filipinas sea suspendida definitivamente por un periodo de v: 
. : . . eee x . sila She ; allos, y cuando llega esa epoca que no se tome ninguna accion solr: 
painted. Pause a moment to examine a few of its ae taus. © | independencia de las Islas Filipinas sin el voto del pueblo Filipino. 
total revenues from all sourees for the government in the Phil- | _Tloilo, Provincia de Hlotlo, Islas Filipinas, hoy primero de marzo 
; ; : . Ge ' * | aflo mil novecientos dieciseis, A. D 
ippine Islands amount each year to about $14,000,000. Out of | * aaah ain a : : ‘ 
eh A : : 5 luseblo Lopez, E. R. de Luzuriaga, Julio Jn. Moss. ; 
this schoolhouses must be built, roads constructed, schools sup- Ledesma, J. Javellana, L. G. Jaleno, Mebino Fra 
ported, agriculture fostered, pressing programs to secure sanl- V. E. Pinzon, E. Regalado, Jose Garcia, 8. Led 
ation and promote health must be carried out. All govern- Ferd Santo, Maria Lopez, Jose Araneta, Pascual ( 


sabia, Julio Lu 


Hafitena, Ernesto Jalandoni, Gergorio | 


son, Carlos J. Mapa, Pedro Sindico, Pedro de la < 
Cornelio Sian, Jose M. Montinola, Joaquin Led: 
Raimundo Olvido. Tomas Tamoles, Teodoro L. \ 
nueya, Feliciano Casiano, A. Locsin, Felipe de la I 
Basilio Montaje, Luis WUafitena, Fausto Jalan: 
Ramon Lopez, Magdaleno R. Mx. Jamili, C. M. | 
desma, Aniceto J. Mechanovya, Modesto Hern 

| Ruperto Jalandoni, Yrince Sumsio, Juan Le 

| Eusebio Hafitena, Idelfonso Dorisa, Feliz Mo: 
Gregorio P. Nasa, Francisco Padella, P. Sandovya), + 


I 





} R. L. Villanueva, V. H. Cruada, Luis Hapornia. J 
Carbailo, Ernesto Carballo, A. Lacson, Proviso | 
nay, Germiniano H. Jereza, Simon Ledesma, 
Delgado, A. L. Villanueva, Lucilo Gonsales, Juan 1 
guiria, Vasilio Labalilag, Jose Jamili, Emilio 
desma, Basilio Santos, Delfin Acosta, Carlos 
Mapa, Eduardo Alba, Pablo Aguilar, Eduardo ( 
P. J. Tionko, Timoteo Unson, Vicente Trenes 
Lopez, Jose Ledesma, A. Bulano, Felix Cort: 


Reyes, R. 
Advinenla, 
L,. Delphin. 


4. Ledesma, Jose de 
{Translation J 

We, the undersigned residents and pr 

of Panay and Negros, P and all 


of the Philippine Islands; 


Jalandoni, Jose Silverio Juan Viante. | 
L 


ume, Jose 


2% holders of the 
ilipino citizens, respe 
state that it is our opinion that the passage of the Jones bill 
form that it was passed by the Senate of the United States wou 
fatal to social progress, to the development of the ¢ 
and agriculture, and to the political well-being of all the inhal 


ommerce, ind 


Therefore we earnestly beg the Congress and the United Stat: 
ernment and its citizens that they suspend all action on the Jon: 


and that the question of the political independence of the Phiii 


March, of the year 1916, A. D. 

This petition is signed by 92 men. 
tions are on the way here. 
th. character and standing of these 92 men. 
the highest respectability. 


Panay, wherein is located the bulk of the 


in the entire islands. 


sage of the Clarke amendment means their 
irreparable injury to the islands as a whole. 
engaged in the independence propaganda will 


senting, 
the people of the islands, should receive the } 


IT under 
I have taken oce 


They are leading men, every on 
citizen of consequence and a leader in his locality. 
sent the great farming industry in the islands of Negros 
indi sti 
probably the richest and most prosperous agricultural secti: 
Let it be understood that this is ti 
tive expression of serious-minded men, whose interesis 
stake and in whose hearts is the firm conviction that the 


Islands be definitely suspended for a period of 20 years, and that 

this period arrives that no action as to the independence of th: 

pine Islands be taken without the vote of the Filipino people. 
lloilo, Province of Iloilo, Philippine Islands, this day the 


I} 


stand other 
asion to loo! 
They are 1 


They 


sugar 


ruin as we 
Those politi: 
deride this }» 


tion and curse its signers, but to my mind this petition, rv; 
is it does, the honest convictions of the great bod), 
lighest consider: 


tion at the hands of this Congress and be respected in the ful 


sense, 
The passage of the bill in its present form 


industry, and agriculture and to the political 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands.” 

national activity and every feature of 
fatally affected by the passage of this bill. 


of the Filipino people. 


| 


Note the strength of the language employed. 


“would be 
well-being o 


will 


e 


( 


adil 
Every element ot! 
national life 
Not only do the peti- 
tioners request that there be no further consideration of the 
independence question for a period of 20 years, but that tli 
after if the question is revived no action be taken without a vote 
I trust that this request, this petition 
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to social progress and to the development of the commerce, 


: 
‘ 


representing so large a body of people who will be seriously 
affected will be listened to by the Congress, 

In this connection it certainly is interesting to note that the 
judgment of every Democrat familiar with conditions in the 
islands and charged with responsibility thereto is earnestly and 
conscientiously and whole-heartedly opposed to this amendment, 











oO of the most brilliant men that has graced the Cabinet of | 
President in half a century, the late Secretary of W ar, | 

Mr. Garrison, resigned primarily because the Clarke amendment 
rened to become a law. For 


he had been charged with t 
an Government in the Phi 
tely and peculiarly acquaint 

utions ot the Filipino peopl { 

uty of the United States in r 

revealed to him. I ask my ] 

more to his word 
esigning : 

ider the principle embodied 1 
nt of the duty of this Nation 








} 08. So feeling, 1 can not a 
e. 
These are not light words. No trifling reason could stify 
] resigning in the stress of that hour. The reason is the most 
ortant thing in the world, the duty of the United States. 
1 nass the Clarke amendment, he says, would be a breach of 
trust toward the Filipinos and an abandonment of America’s 
The President apparently acquiesces in this viewpoin 


his letter to Secretary Garrison he said: 
my own judgment that th ( 1 embodied in the ¢ 


ment is unwise at this time 


hen this amendment wa 


adopter 


Ss {in the other branch of this 

tive body, it is well known that it was opposer by t! 
( man of the Committee on the Philippines and others con 
v nt with Philippine conditions and seriously desirous of 


¢ sanely toward them. 
There is a branch of the Democratic Party in the Philippines. 
[ts inembership comes from all sections of the United States. A 
ition of this party was recently held in Manila to select 
cates to the Democratic national convention at St. Louis, 
isa partof their platform, having in mind the Clarke amend- 
, adopted the following: 


\ denounce and repudiate as un-American, un-Democratic., and 
unjust to the Filipino people any policy which would cast this 
{ adrift on the dangerous seas of international politics. * * * 





United States by abandoning the islands would dishonor itself and 

forfeit the respect of the nations of the earth and of the peopl 
look to us fer protection and for whose safety we have assumed 
nsibllity. We brand as unworthy of the American name a policy 
ving the abandonment of a sacred trust for reasons alleged to 





i 








ned with oun greater security. If giving proper protection to all 
tants of the Philippines until such time as our oblig ps shall 
I wen honorably fulfilled does in truth constitute a n e to our 


nal safety—which we do not conceds better, we 


‘ it, than dishenor, 


leadership believes it wise to pass the Clarke amendment. In 
that leadership is almost unanimously opposed to it. On 


It can not therefore be said that responsible Democratic 


what possible ground, therefore, even under the application of 


the party lash here in the House, even though that party lash 
be wielded by blind rage and bitter partisanship, can Democrats 
who are loyal to the honor of their country and to its duty vote 
for a proposition that is universally condemned by every respon- 
sible Democratic authority. 

Other Democratic testimony is not lacking. Brig. Gen. Frank 
Mcintyre, United States Army, has been chief of our Bureau of 


Insulur Affairs now for eight years and was a member of that 
bureau seven additional years. He certainly is thoroughly 





familiar with the conditions in the islands. Tle made a visit to | 


the islands this summer for the purpose of investigation. He 
is from Alabama and, as far as an Army officer has polities, a 
Democrat of the old school. His sympathies are certainly with 
Democracy. Upon returning from the islands last summer, he- 
fore the Senate Committee on the Philippines, he gave the follo 
ing testimony: 


Senator Lipritr. Am I to infer from your statement that you think 





ependeace would be for the public interest ? 
Gen. McIntyre. Oh. there are many people who so think. 
enator Lippitt. The majority? 








Gen. Mcintiges. I should say that a majority of the thinking people 

Senator Lippitt. A majority of the thinking people. 

Gen. McIntyre. * * * They are not for immediate independence 
and they de not think it would be for their permanent interes - & 4 





1 think that ts right. 
Judge James H. Blount, formerly of Georgia, and who spent 


many years in the Philippines, first us a soldier, later as a judge, 
is the Democratic apostie respecting Ds cracy’s policies toward 
the Philippines. He is the author of the famous book, T 


American Occupation of the Philippines, which is the gospel of 
Democratic beliefs respecting all things Philippine Judge 


Blount is out openly and vigorously in opposition to the Clar! 
amendment. In the Washington Star of March 18, 1916, he says: 





The corner stone of ever) ment I have ever offered advocating 
Philippine ind nee has tralization of the islands throuch 
' ah 
i ternation: y nt. I op] i to inging the status quo 
unui the worid finds out whether a newt ition u t 


there is a group of people in the Philippines that do not think immediate | 
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the puwer to destroy, and I hope it will have that effect in | 


this amendment. The whole issue is involved in this one fact: 
That if we leave the exchange with the full power to control 
(he absolute spot market of the United States, with no com- 
petition by the actual buyer or spinner down among the ranks 
of the cotton growers, they have a legalized unscrupulous mo- 
nopoly in touch with the exchange in Liverpool, and they can 
put a final price on every bale of cotton in the United States 
every day six hours before the farmer gets out of bed in the 
morning. 

The power to regulate earries with it the power to kill, and 
T want to kill these exchanges and then kick them to show them 
there is punishment after death. If it regulates unto death, 
that is there misfortune and the farmers’ good fortune. 

Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to see this administration 
broadening and extending the Agriculture Department. All civ- 
ilization is now agreed that agriculture lies at the foundation and 
serves as the strongest support of all suecessful Governments. 
By the very nature of his vocation the farmer is remote from 
the centers of civilization and stands more or less alone and 
helpless as the prey of predatory greed. And while it is easy 
for all other professions and callings to organize and make 
their collective power felt in government, it has always been a 
difficult problem for the farmer, and therefore in most Govern- 
ments he has been sadly neglected. 

Our country, being new and possessed of a large virgin land 
estate subject to homestead entry, the farmer has not only been 
adly neglected but has suffered under great disparagement by 
the law, rules, and customs of our Government, but we have 
reached the stage at which the Government is realizing, and the 
people are appreciating, the fact that the farmer is entitled to 
vastly more consideration than he has had in the past. 

Our Agricultural Department has been moving forward for 
the last few years in many lines of great benefit, not only to 
the farmer but to the whole population, and the bill now pend- 
ing, carrying an appropriation of nearly $25,000,000, is one of 
the most comprehensive and thorough of its kind and opens up 
the hepe of spendid achievement for the future. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry makes ample provision for the propagation 
of our domestic animal life and for the scientific prevention of 
those terrible diseases, such as tick fever, hog cholera, and 
foot-and-mouth disease. Also it makes ample provision for gov- 
ernmental action to prevent the ravages of the boll weevil, Hes- 
sian fly, and other pests that destroy millions every year and 
do so much to harass the farmer and make his labors abortive. 
Throughout the realm of agriculture it provides for the best- 
known methods and ample application of up-to-date service. 
But the most remarkable features of its benefits are to be found 
in its warehouse system and the establishment of a marketing 
bureau, looking ultimately to national and interstate market 
service, conducted for the benefit of both producer and consumer, 
in which the producer and consumer will be face to face, closer 
together, and through an intelligent exchange both being greatly 
benefited, 

For 25 years, beginning with the alliance in its early history 
and coming down through the years, I have worked with most 
of the leading farmers of our country to this end. It provides 
for the standardization, classification, and market quotations of 
both cotton and grains, grading each to a given legal standard, 
seeking to eliminate the sharks that rob the farmer every year 
out of multiplied millions by false grades. It also makes an 
effort to save the farmer from the greedy cormorants that 
Stand around the grain pits and cotton exchanges each year in 
luxuriant splendor to gamble on the sweat and toil of the great 
farming element. The provision in this line falls far short. 
But it does assume control over them and assert the Govern- 
ment’s right to take charge of them. In this way experience 
iiay soon teach some method to destroy them or destroy their 
evil and unscrupulous power over the farmers’ produce. 

Now, if the farmer could be given a fair, honorable land bank 
and farm credit system, pulling out rhe leaches and legalized 
shylocks that get between him and the Government mint and 
nilow him to get currency when he puts down sound collateral 
just as cheap as it is issued to the commercial banking system, 
a few years would show the farm life throughout our country 
in a new light, with new hope, new life, and splendid prospects. 
But it is not my purpose here to discuss a farm loan or rural- 
credit system, but I want to compliment the Democratic Party, 
this administration, and the Committee on Agriculture, of 
Which Mr. Lever, of South Carolina, is the chairman, for having 
done more in this measure for the hope and happiness of our 
country, through a program for the relief of agriculture, than 
has been done before in all the history of our Agriculture 

Department, 
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In my judgment, this measure as a whole is by far the most 
important agricultural measure ever carried through our Con- 
gress. If the Senate adopts it and it becomes a law anid is 
followed to its full fruition, it will go a long way toward lifting 
our farmers, truckers, and fruit men out of the realm of uwneer- 
tainty, give them a stable market, and a symmetrical and just 
distribution of crops and commodities, make their warehouse « 
tificates solvent paper at any bank, prevent a glut in the inar- 
kets anywhere, and abolish that old fake and fraud that 
been used by the speculator and juggler for years called “ oy: 
production.” 

But the point on which I want to compliment the committee 
and the Democratic side of the House most cheerfully is ti 
parliamentary strategy by which the friends of agricultural 
prosperity forced this measure through, under a Democratic 
rule, putting the warehouse and grain-grading measures into 
the bill as a rider. The rule made the croalers croak and ft]! 
yelpers yelp, and the belligerents moan with melancholy for 
bodings about gag rule. But, led by the assiduous and energet 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, we who had seen t! 
farmer bucked and gagged for years were determined to ma! 
an honest effort to give him the largest measure of opportuni 
consistent with public good and at the same time eliminate 
much as possible that greedy gang of speculators who fe: 
upon the distress of both producer and consumer. 

Again complimenting Mr. LEver and his committee, and te 
ing thankful that I have had a humble part in the formati 
and passage of these laws, in a measure fulfilling the labor 
25 years of my life, I want to appeal to the farmers of 
country and to the patriots who feel for the common weal | 
to let this measure lag or go by default in the future. 





Cotton Statistics and Western Republicans. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
OF ALABAMA, 


Ixy true House or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the U: 


had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriat 


= the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending Jun 
917. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit 
tee, the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Hutt of Low: 
seemed to deplore the fact that the foot-and-mouth disease his 
been wiped out in the United States. I think it is an occasi: 
for general rejoicing that we have been able to accomplish that 
result, and I am very sorry that some gentlemen on that sic 
are not willing to rejoice with us. It gave me a great dea! 
pleasure to vote for an appropriation for the purpose of eradicit- 
ing the foot-and-mouth disease which existed in the North and 
Northwest. The Government has expended about $4,000,000 
to eradicate the foot-and-mouth disease, and we on this sid 
voted cheerfully for the measure that has brought relief to | 
farmers of the West. It may be that in wiping out the foo! 
and-mouth disease in the West we have also wiped out a muc! 
needed Republican political issue. 

Now, as to hog-cholera eradication, I voted for a measure that 
appropriated $600,000 for that purpose. And, Mr. Chairman, 
we have spent more money in three years to eradicate hog 
cholera in the North and West than the Republican Party ap- 
propriated under the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft, 
covering a period of eight years. [Applause.] I regret that 
gentlemen on that side from the West do not appreciate as full) 
as they should this great work that has been accomplished for 
the good and for the prosperity of the farmers in that section 
of the country. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Doortrrie], a Democrat, 
has done more in the short time that he has been here for tle 
farmers of the West for farm-demonstration work than all the 
Republicans from that State, and the gentleman from Missouri 
{[Mr. Rupvey], a member of the Committee on Agriculture, has 
been a power for good to the grain growers of the country. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman speaks of the 
great work done in the eradication of hog cholera. I would like 
to ask the gentleman, what have we to show for the expenditure 
of the $600,000 referred to? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I refer the gentleman to his colleague from | the public generally ar d 
Nebraska [Mr. Srtoan] and to the farmers of the West as to | of the United St su 1 7,000,00K 
he good that has been accomplished. A great deal of good has | 12 months, why s! lu t kn that 
n accomplished, and the Committee on Agriculture, of which | the country have cons ed 2.000.000 bates | 
I am a member and of which the gentleman is a member, under | statistics of cotton WMD 
leadership of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | have been consumed by tli 
LEVER], & Democrat, is employing every means possible to eradi- } port the 2,000,000 bal 
» hog cholera, and the genilemman knows this very well. I | tistics do not speak tl 
| ready now to vote for any additional measure that will | [ Applause. ] 
adicate hog cholera in the northern and western sections of I said before, Mr. Cha , I 
gveat country. That is my position. [Applause.] are going to have st o 
Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to state that I am heartily in favor | statistics should Ix ‘ I 0 
what the gentleman says. I have no quarrel with the depart- | statistics as to the dispositio 
nt, and the fact that it has, brought no results is no reason } the cotton crop of the | ted States, I sul 
y we should not make these appropriations. We have made | and just to show what becomes of the « 
he appropriation, and we should continue to make liberal ap- | plause.] It has been the poliey of this G 
ropriations; but, unless we get something it return, it is not | courage the agricultural classes b wing them 
air for any Member of the House to rise in his seat and speak | intensive farming and of increased yield per acre 
of great work and of certain athievements when we have] to do this it has published statistics showin 
nothing to show for it. We should not only be fair with the de- | and to what extent farm products are being consm 
partment, but we should be fair with the people throughout the | here we find the Republican VPariy t House t 
country Who furnish the money. We should be just as fair to | verse that policy, and, with the exception of ue 
ue as the other, and we can be fair to the people of the | that party voted solidly a st \ solut 
country without questioning the ability or the integrity of the | that provided for full and complete statist 
department. | sumed in th United States. They tried hard to 
Mr. HEFLIN. I did not yield to the gentleman for a speech. Besides the desire for this OFTHATLO \ | 
As he well knows, good work is being accomplished along this | interested in the cotton business througho the cou i 
line, Let me mention some sections in which this work has been | Cotton producers of the South, where live 30,000,000 of Ameri 
dene. In 16 counties in which this work has been done by the | Can people, were unanimous in their request for this le on 
Department of Agriculture good results have been obtained. | [Applause.}|) But, Mr. Chairman, the justice of their « e and 
Hogs raised in 1912 in these 16 counties, which are located in | the unanimity of their appeal failed to secure the 1 ( 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, | fifteen-sixteenths of the Republicans in this Tous ‘I I 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, and Ten- | party of privilege voted against 2 measure wv bh ovitall 
nessee, numbered 975,000. the farm rs of the United States ) pr 
In 1914, under improved conditions brought about by the Gov- | World's cotton crop fe 
ernment’s work, they raised 1,256,000 hogs. So good work is} When the farmers ef the South called upon the Cor KO 
being accomplished. i = ee which \ ould — oo cs es 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. ee ee pe ae <i Leger esggtsare S tle ty de 
Lever] has made reference to Thomas Jefferson, the father of | 5), ate poe ine West? “3 le ceiiatieae ies, ieee MMR eda a 
the Democratie Party. It has been said that Mr. Jefferson was | the ‘site of sed ‘aaa rn Pow der Crust ‘that di ) 
a farmer, and he was. He brought from Italy seed rice to this |} tafermation lla oe Wie 7 am ft shin Mae” nied 
country in his vest pocket and gave it to the farmers of Louisi- | The Sisetdiae "ite diel enka inne anh rah aie ou se 
ina and Mississippi. He invented the hillside plow and the |} dueer to ac 1 fo aan am th: Saket Sabioae Velie Lt to 
revolving office chair. He was at one time a member of this | Show i ee by sng pale at eaaheareth Scie daiaih. te 
House, ambassador to France, Secretary of State, and Presi- | ant tinllpetbeig ea Aces an dashes sees Gah las cea wut 
dent of the United States. As has been said by the chairman of | ,, cad oe a inteeins BR cae ected Sis aioe tot elec 
the committee [Mr. Lever], Jefferson said that the four great | of ine South statistical information that would enable | te 
pillars under the material development of this country are veri- | oot g fair price Saar thin habla. wou voted eeainer Ui acl 
— commerce, navigation, and manufacture. | of the farmer of the West, for when the cotton fa : 
Republicans on that side, with few exceptions, at this session | epod price for his cotton he is ready and ab o pay the 1 ern 
of Congress have done all they could against navigation. They | farmer 2 good price for 2 1 “and live sto AD | 
tried to kill river and harbor improvement in this country. | So in voting against the farmers of the South. L voter { 
And just the other day the great body of them in this House | the interest of the farmers of the West. 
plantéd themselves firmly against the River and Harbor Con-| We sell two-thirds of our cotton crop to fereizn cor 
gress of the United States, which patriotic body is composed of and the more money we get for that cotton tl nol 
some of the very best men in America, who meet in this city | we are able to pay the western farmer fer what we buy } 
ence a year and urge upon Congress the great importance of | jim. | Applause. | _ 
developing the rivers and harbors of our country. They struck | put fortunately for the farmers of the Sout nd 
a deathblow to the ship-purchase bill and injured American } for the farmers of the West. the western Democi vot 
commerce, and they have voted against measures that helped | for this just legislation requested by the fai rs of the S 


the agricultural interests of the country. [Applause on the | Phe 


ers farmer's friend in this House, it matters not fro t 
Democratic side. } 


section he comes, must cooperate with thy riends of the 


Mr. Chairman, just last week, when the cotton farmers of the | from other 


sections. And I want to say to tl 1 ( ; ! 
South wanted to know the truth as to cotton consumption, the | the West and Northwest that we of the South appre 
amount used in the various industries in the United States, the | cooperation in securing for our farmers that which 
Republican leader in this House, and all but five of you followed | honestly entitled to—full statistics of the consumption ¢ 
him, opposed the measure that provided for gathering statistics | the principal product of the southern farmer. I 
of cotton consumed by powder mills and explosive manufac- |} ness to help us you have strengthened our desire to help you. 
turers. The use of cotton in the manufacture of gunpowder | [Applause.] I regret that the Republicans of the West and 
and explosive shells has recently become a large industry in | Northwest, with the ex: eption of my good friends, Mr. W 
the United States, and cotton prepared and partially prepared | of Illinois, and Mr. Sixnorr, voted against a meritor 
for use in these industries is not now accounted for in the sta- | ure sought by the farmers of the South, and in doin; they 
tistics gathered and published by the Bureau of the Census, and } voted against the best interests of the farmers of the Ws I 
it is estimated that $90,000,000 worth of cotton is consumed | had rather believe that the farmers of the West feel f | the 
annually in this way. Requests for this information have come | farmers of the South as shown here by the votes of western 
from every section of the country. People interested in various | Democrats than to believe that the western farmer is n 
phases of the cotton business want to know how much cotton } favor of justice to the southern farmer as shown by the R 
is being consumed annually in the manufacture of gunpowder | licans from that section voting against this cotton 
and explosive shells. The law now requires the Bureau of the | measure. [Applausc. | 
Census to gather and publish statistics of cotton consumed by | I congratulate the West upon its Democratic represent \ 


the cotton mills of the United States, but there is no authority | here. Democrats here from the 
in the law for collecting statistics of cotton consumed by the | aiding in securing just legi 
powder mills of the United States. If the cotton producers and / country, and in return t 





R ! m other sections in obtaining legislation for 
t peo fApplause. | 
Mir. Chairman, be it said to their credit and to the credit of 
the | ve and patriotic people of the West that they represent 
that no one of them by voice or vote has done anything to revive 
happy recollections of the differences that existed 50 
ve ». But they are working earnestly and intelligentiy for 
the good and growth of our reunited country. They are con- 
tributing strength to the ties that bind us together in the bonds 
common interest and a common destiny. [Applause.] They 
Y ze, Mr. Chairman, that they can serve their section best by 
being just and fair to the other sections of the country, and as a 


result is patriotic course they are having the cordial good 
will and cooperation of Democrats here from all over the coun- 
try. They do not hurt but they help the great people that they 


represent. By the broad and friendly spirit that they display by 


their determination to be just to every other section of the coun- 


try they are lifting the West higher and higher in the estimation 
of t membership here from the other sections of our great 
country. [Applause. ] 


I believe that the time is not far distant when the Republicans 
from the farming districts of the grain-growing West who make 
speeches against and vote against any measure here, it matters 
not how meritorious it may be, if It affects favorably the interest 
of citizens of the United States who live in the South, will be 
repudiated by the people at home and men sent here in their 
places who will promote peace and good will between the sections 
and contribute to the common weal of our country. [Applause.] 

\ir. Chairman, what excuse do you suppose the Republicans 
from the West and Northwest gave for voting against gathering 
and publishing full and complete statistics of cotton consumed 
in the United States? Why, they said that it would give away 
Government and tell the world how much cotton we 
were manufacturing into gunpowder and explosive shells. 
What a sham and pretense. We sell munitions to the nations 


secrets 


the earth, and cotton is only one of the ingredients that en- 
ters into its manufacture. But these Republicans would have 
us believe that they wanted to draw the curtain of secrecy 


around our military status and state of preparedness, and keep 
the world in doubt as to that situation here, when the truth is, 
Mr. Chairman, Republicans in this House at this session of Con- 

‘ss have gone into the secret places of our war equipment, 
and they have discussed here and published broadcast detailed 


information regarding everything about the Army and Navy of 
the United States. [Applause.] They have told how many 
rifles and fleld guns we have, and they have given the number 
of torpedo boats, subniarines, and aeroplanes possessed by the 


Army and Navy of the United 


States, and that is not all. They 
have 


ziven the number of battle cruisers and big battleships, 
they have told how many cartridges or rounds of ammuni- 


ti we had, and they have called attention, Mr. Chairman, to 
the powder supply of our country. These ardent friends of the 
Du Pont Powder Trust, these discreet and careful Republicans, 


instead of letting the enemy find out for himself our state of 
preparedness, have told him everything pertaining to it and 


bave even informed the world just how many times we could 
shoot in case of war. [Laughter and applause. } 

Now, after detailing all the information regarding our pre- 
paredness for war, and after discrediting, as they bave, our 


of defense, they throw up their hands in holy horror 


| say we must not let the cotton farmer of the United States 
know how much cotton is being manufactured into munitions 


of war to be sold to the countries of the world because it might 
disclose a Government secret, [Applause.] The attitude of 
‘gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, is this: It is all right to discuss 
here and publish to the world just how many rifles we huve 
and how many cartridges we have, so that the eastern manu- 

cturer can get an order to manufacture more, but when the 
cotton farmer makes the modest inquiry, “ How much cotton 
consume in manufacturing these munitions?” why, that 
phase of this munitions question becomes a Government secret. 
{Applause.}| I think, Mr. Chairinan, it is more of a Du Pont 
powder secret, for so long as they can keep the producer in the 
dark as to the amount of cotton consumed in manufacturing 
powder and explosive shells they can deceive him and keep him 
guessing as to Just what the consumptive demand for cotton is 
ant! will be in the United States. [Applause.] 


a >» we 


Now, why did you Republicans from the West vote against my 
ior Have you any hostility in your hearts toward the 
south? Are you not willing for the farmers of the Svuth to 
have Government statistics speak the truth regarding their 
produce? I would vote for any measure that will give the 
we n farmer statistics full and complete of his farm prod- 
1 The western Democrats voted for the measure, and we 
] it by a party vote. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Is it not a fact that the cotton statistics ha 
it not receive the h 
You have been getting cotton 
tistics for years. We do not have the statistics ou grain. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have statistics cotton “] 
spinners, but I told you Republicans from the West that we « 
not have the statistics of cotton consumed in making gunpow 
and explosive shelis, and that the Director of the Census s 
that he had no authority to collect them. I told you al 
it was estimated that two or three million bales of cotton \ 
being consumed in that way. and yet you western Republi 
voted aguinst giving these statistics to the cotton farmers of the 
South. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I voted against the proposition because it 
would be an absolute waste of money. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield to the gentlema 
to undertake to make a speech defending his unwise cou 
Money expended to obtain statistical truth and secure just 
for the farmer is not wasted. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says that they have not 
grain statistics. Why, the gentleman ought to know that 
have grain statistics. The statistics tell the amount of er 
that goes into the gristmills, flour mills, and they show t 
amount of grain produced annually in the United States: 
let me tell the gentleman another thing that perhaps he doe 
know. The gentleman is as innocent of knowledge regari| 
the grain business as he was of a proper appreciation of 1 
cotton business when he voted against my resolution the « 
day. Why, just a little while ago I phoned to the Treas 
Department, to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
quired, “ How much grain is consumed by the distilleries in 
United States in making beer and whisky?” and I was t 
that the amount was between forty and forty-two million bush: 

a year. I am glad the grain growers can have a way of tel! 
just how much and in what way grain is consumed annually. 

Let me say to the gentleman that I also phoned to the Di: 
tor of the Census, and I said, “ How much cotton is consun 
annually by the powder mills and explosive-shell manufactur 
of the United States?” He said, ‘“* We have no statisties on t! 
subject and no authority to get them.” So the grain grower jis 
the statistical information that he needs and desires, but y 
Republicans from the grain-growing West voted to deny stut 
tical information needed and desired by the cotton produ 
of the South. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield for a question. I have but lit 
time left. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will be glad to yield the time to the gent 
man in which to answer my question. We have statistics, it is 
true, as to the corn crop in Iowa this year, and the gentleman us 
a friend of the department is certainly net proud of those s 
tistics. They would be better wiped out. They do not com 
within 50 per cent of the facts. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We would be glad to have some on cotton 
made into gunpowder that come within 60 per cent of the amou! 
We have none at all now. The gentleman is the first man that 
I have heard complaining about the incorrectness of 
statistics. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 mi: 
utes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not now. But you western Republicans h 
behind the sham and pretense that statistics of cotton made it 
gunpowder would give away a Government secret. No eneuily 
coulc have a spy in this country who could have obtained more 
information about our Army and Navy than the Republican 
Party in this House has given to the country and to the world 
during this session of Congress. Nor could an enemy ever get a 
man who would have detailed it as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and others on that side did. But when 
the southern cotton farmer wants to know how much cotton 
is consumed by the powder factories of the United States in mak- 
ing powder that we sell to the world, why you say it will dis- 
close a Government secret. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen of the committee, the Washington Post said not 
long ago that every section in the farming line has suffered 
some on account of the European war, but the South has suf- 
fered more and longer. 

That is true. The South has suffered more than any other 
section. Cotton, our principal crop, has been greatly injured 
and here we are from the section suffering most asking you to 
vote for a measure that would give us valuable information and 
at a cost of less than $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, with the exception of two western Republicans 
they voted solidly against this measure. Two gentlemen over 





years, and did 


support of us on this side? 


ol consulne 
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grain 














from the West 
me of you criticized WHEELER of Illinois for voting with us, 
God bless him, but he had the courage to stand up and vote for 

sht and justice in spite of anything that you could do to bold 


ere [StnnoTT and WHEELER] voted with us. 


XS 


m down to the Powder Trust interest. [Applause.] Morcan 
of Oklahoma, Austin of Tennessee, and Britt of North Caro- 

na—five in all. You can count them on one hand, and the 
Republican Party, with that exception, stood like a brick wall 

1inst this just demand of the cotton farmers of the South. 
Were you afraid that you would expose a Government secret? 
You told the world how many thousand cartridges we had and 
everything that you could think of about the condition of the 
Army and Navy. 

The Democrats of the West show no ill feeling and exhibit no 
n of bitterness against the South. They are broad and liberal 
triots, meeting the issues of the present and letting the dead 

ist take care of itself. They are displaying here a feeling of 
eordiality and friendship for the people of the South, and that 
feeling and friendship finds warm-hearted response on the part 

‘southern Democrats for the people of the West. [Applause.] 

The sooner the people of the West realize that some of their 
Republican Representatives here are doing all in their power to 
<tir up strife between the sections and are lending themselves to 
tty political projects in order to raise false issues and ride 

em into office, the better it will be for our great and growing 

ntry. I am a southern Democrat, and if I know my own 
eart I ean say truthfully that it makes no difference with me 

hat section of the country a measure here is favorable to. I 

ill support it.if it be just and meritorious. 

[ want to see the sections drawn closer and closer together 

the bonds of friendship and fraternal love. I do not want 

smallness of vision and the little prejudices of narrow- 
iinded men here to check and hinder the growth and develop- 
ent of national unity and solidarity amongst the people in 
very section of our country. [Applause.] 

Let us realize fully our duty as Representatives of the great- 
est people on earth in the greatest lawmaking body in the world, 
and by the character of our contributions to the sum of national 

riendship, cordiality between the sections, honesty, patriotism, 
nd statesmanship cause our country to rise higher and higher 

» scale of being until she becomes the ideal Republic among 
e nations of the earth. [Applause.] 





Philippine Independence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CYRUS CLINE 
OF INDIANA, 
In roe House or Representatives. 
Mouday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr, Speaker, 18 years ago to-day the United 
States entered upon a mission of world-wide importance. It put 
the American flag in Cuba for the sole purpose of relieving that 
sland from the curse of Spanish tyranny, and giving the in- 
habitants of the island political independence. At the same time 
the United States joined with the inhabitants of the Philippine 
islands in the far-away Pacific who were then in rebellion against 
spain, under which nation it had been a vassal for 300 years. 
rhe Filipino people believed then, as they had a right to believe, 
that they were fighting for their personal liberty and inde- 
pendence, 

The question may never be definitely settled, but there is 

ilicient data, reliable, too, to assume that the inhabitants of 
the Philippines united with the American Army with the im- 
plied understanding that the United States was an ally of the 
Milipines in securing independence for the inhabitants of the 


slands and establishing a separate and independent government. | 


After the Spanish Government had been driven from the 
‘lands and completely conquered the Filipinos were surprised 
(0 find that they had simply transferred their subordination 
irom the Spanish Government to that of the United States. 
These, in brief, are the historic facts. I am not discussing the 
question whether the result was a wise one or not, whether it 
was eventually for the benefit of the Filipino or not; I am 
Simply stating the preliminary facts to show how we came to 
be in the present attitude toward the Filipino people. No man 
in publie life and who was connected with the legislation at 
that time had the remotest idea that we had not in mind a 
purpose to do for the Filipino exactly what we had done for 
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protected. The wholesale intrusion of the individual ini» the 
political structure of a State government is an An 

of the construction of civil institutions. A strong « 

tion of power, either in the hands of a usurper or in thy 
ernment itself, can not exist with our theory of p il: 

ment. That the doctrine of the right to control a differ 

ple than that participating directly in the governme 

by conquest or purchase, implies a government by force 

can net be disputed, and that it is a European 
American doctrine is also true. There never | been 
quest of territory except by force of arms, and that 

rarely maintained except by a resident force of 

jugated territory. 

Through some unaccountable source ‘ 

and possession of the Philippine Island witl 

9,000 000 peop! » two times as nt yas we A 

nounced England for our own subjugation 

lated by a race different from ours and more TOU 
|} away, differing in religion and history, in color 

having nothing in common with us except the ¢ 
| age their own affairs and govern themselv: ve do 

We have nothing in common with the [ili l 

have, because of race differences that are insurmount }’ 
jected into the character of the Filipino, that h: 
constituent part of his nature and that « ll As 
through centuries of heredity, are differs 

zation, and fundamentals in morals ( é 

people are opposed to us in every essential of life ‘ 
and personality; yield to us a suspicious obedi 

with an increasing aversion, while we proclaim to 

the world our belief in the essent p of | 

erty. No great publicist has ever put our claim t 

the inhabitants of that Archipelago upon 

that of conquest, or that we are the t 

destiny.” 

Development of social life Ml gor ! 

basis. Mutual dependence is everywhere forced upo 

All have the same aspirations, the same intellect 

the same inclinations—the only difference is in degree | 
are the product of natural evolution. I may not li 


the 


Cuba * Noss 






































establish for thi habitants ¢ L’ rit Sé 
independent govern No 

time entered upon a policy of tarianis? or ( d 
at the same time and as t 
policy of usurpation and sub, the « \- 
duct of our affairs in the Philippines has de ed tional 
issue. The Democratic Party since 1900 in e\ 
cratic platform has not hesitated to declare its i 

pine question. We have four times said substant 

favor an immediate declaration of the Nation's purpos ( 
nize the independence of the Philippine Ista as Ss i 
stable government can be established We could not 

wise than that and be faithful to the political 

a party have subscribed to and which doctrine 

hold sacred. That apostle of human liberty, the g 

ponent of the rights of man ever 1ina l 

tory, uttered these undying words, as immort 

We hold these truths to be self ent; that 
equal; that they are endowed by their cre r with 
rights, among which are life, libert and tl : 
that to secure those rights governments ! Ls 
riving their just powers from the tl d. 

These principles are as axiomatic to-d ( f OO 
years ago. No real Democrat repudiates them or subvert ; 
To do so now in this critical juncture would be the rank per- 
fidy and most dishonorable. Through all the hist of 1 
Democratic Party it has clung without oO that 
mental and fundamental truth announced | 
party. 

Mr. Speaker, I have great admiration for t I 
ancestors were for three centuries, more or less ( : 
domination. At some time or other during tl ! 
laying in the pathway of the world’s travel, tl | en 
the prey of the great nations of western Europe an \ 
Asia. Plundered, robbed, and exploited, the pi ct ei 
labor stolen by aliens, they at last broke Ly 1 tl ! 
ing despotism of Spain for the purpose of setting up 
independent government. 

The venality of the conquero up all the erime 
cessful conquest. There is a myscerious elenx 
that demands equality and resists crushing dor 


application of every system of govcrnment or ¢ 

it be a highly developed system or not. 
Representative government is the only sure ™ 

character that personal liberty and personal rights 


ir 




































































that this 1 mobilization—this consolidation—of races. 
|! nrising out of a law of necessity and a desire not only for 
hter burdens of government, but for no government at all by 
have introduced into world polities, in form, 
and far-reaching problems. 
Fhese problems are not those to come at some future time; 
here now. The fast-breeding nations of India, China, 
northern Africa, and Japan, some of whom are now dominated 
by a handful of Evropeans—these bundreds of millions, moved 
by the new spirit of this age, adjusting themselves with white | 
men the rising tide of commerce, with a mighty and | 


intional 
acute 


hn races 


they are 


through 


successful struggle will throw off this restriction by foreign 
power and establish, I care not how crude it may be, a repre- 
sentative system of govermnent by’and for themselves. Let 
me amplify what I mean by very recent history ef Japan. Half | 


a century ago her commerce and taxes were controlled by a for- 
She had no foreign relations, no bavy. but a small 

iy, and she stood in mortal fear of being swallowed up by 
China. In years she has become an independent 
sovereign nation, whipped China, sliced off Korea and Formosa, 
herself as the seventh naval power in the wortd. 
war with one of the most formidable Govern- 


eren power, 


On, 


less than 25 


ranked 
engaged in 
ments on earth, hurled her navy against the great war vessels 
of the Russians, sunk them like broken reeds, and sent 24,000 
to ‘Tokyo. She did more than that. She brought 
her knees in arbitration and divided Manchuria to 
and then formed a defensive alliance with England, the 
Do such great movements that 


prise ners 
Russia to 
herself, 

sreatest naval power in history. 
power from continent to continent, mean nothing to us? 


world power over him in complete subjection, what the fate of 
himself and his children is to be in his own land many thou- 
sands of miles away. He has a right to know; it is the highest 
and most sacred right that ever stirred the breast of mortals. 
involved in that right is the most exalted hope and aspiration 
of the soul. I would rather cast my vote in this Congress to- 
night to liberate the Filipino people than te cast it on any other 
issue that ever confronted me. I believe when I do that I shall 
have exercised the greatest power that can ever come to me to 
be performed. The consciousness that my vote and my voice 
have been enlisted to relieve frem political bondage an alien 
race of ten millions of people engrosses me with the magnitude 
of an overwhelming purpose. The greatest heroes of any nation 
of any age are these who by matchless fortitude and un- 
equaled bravery have dared to sacrifice all and do all to per- 
petunte and exalt the cause of persenal liberty; but I believe 
the man exercising his constitutional power, conferred upon him 
by a liberty-loving people, who casts his vote to give a larger 
liberty to a strange race and to establish political freedom 
ainong men of another hemisphere, has exercised a power su- 
perior to any other that a great, free, 
can clothe him with, I am wondering 
dered from a century of tradition into a 


tra 


and enlightened people 
whether we have wan- 
new realm of civil gov- 
rnment or whether we have come to believe that representative 
rovernment is a failure. 
Mill: 

The government of a people by itself has a meaning and a reality, 
such a thing as a government of one people by another does not 
can 


‘4 
2 Let me quote one sentence from John 
Stuart 


and not exist, 

Around that principie have clustered all the race problems 
and all political problems of government. We intrenched 
ou ives upon the same rock in our declaration that “all men 
were created equal and endowed with certain inalienable rights, 

which were life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
On that theory are constructed all the States of this federa- 
tien, amd im it rests all our ambitions in the common struggle 
’ common hope to a common destiry. 
ieving as I do in the essential principles that lie at the 


the 


buse of representative government, there can be no hesitation in 
the performance of our full duty toward the Philippines. We 
have always predicated our final action on the power te maintain 


bie government. When that time arrived, we were ready to 


give the Filipino people the opportunity to work out their own 
ae y. TI the Filipino people are now maintaining a stable 
rninent is net seriously disputed by anyone. About all the 


tration oflicers in the Philippines, including a large por- 


t the Philippine Commission, the legislature, the heads 
d iments, all municipal officers of the islands, judges of 
‘ ‘ ly 9,000 teachers in the public schools; in fact, all 


‘ the numerous offices are now filled by Filipinos. Until 
test required of the Filipinos by the 
ents of independence, especially by the Repiiblican leaders, 

people of the islands should show themselves 
imuintaining a stable government. When they met 


the only 


j 

| 

| 

| 

The brown man in the Pacific is asking this greut enlightened 
and Christian Nation, that holds the strong arm of a great 


(eer 


questien ? 
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that test, the reasons for the denial of independence by th 
shifted to other grounds, as it always will. 

What is the policy of the Republican Party relative to ¢ 
It has never made a frank, unequivocal statement 
its attitude in its national platform. 
indefinite, and ambiguous. 


vugue, 
direction. 














What it has said \ 
This is a sample of its ‘ 


I quote from the Chicago platform of 1912: 


The Phitippine policy of the Republican Party has been and 


spired by the 
natiena! 


politics. 


belief that 
obligation which 


our duty toward the 


Filipino peopl: 
sheuld remain entirely 


free from p 


A more studious attempt to avoid the entire question 


scarcely have been made. 
that declaration. 
with 
trine antagenistic to real 


infiltrated 


the 


No man can discover any po 
The truth is that the Republican Party 
doctrine ef Alexander Hamilton, 

popular representative gover! 


and so wedded to the special interests of the country 1 
dees not propose to relinquish contrel over the Philippin 
matter how etflicient they may prove themselves to be. 


position has 


shifted 
commercial expedieney. 
tien of the Philippines? 


that of national honor to o 
Who is to be profited by the 
Not the hundred million comm 


from 


ple, not the patriotic citizens of the United Stutes who 
that security that comes to the country through avoida 
“entangling alliances” with any other power; not the mi 


of taxpayers 
mounting into the millions every year. 
of citizens profit by their retention. It is 


who 


bills for their rete 
No one of these ¢! 


the few s 


must feot the 


interests in this country who desire the privilege of exp\ 
the resources of that innocent people in the archipelago 
an illustration, witness the grabbing at one time of more 
56,000 acres of the richest sugar lands in the islands aim 
defense of the act by the Republican Party and the Repu 


administration 


at the time 


when the Filipinos declare 


action to be a direct violation of the organic law of the i 
The assertion that the Filipino people are not capable « 

government is a mere subterfuge to deny a worthy pe 

same rights that we ourselves not only enjoy, but foug 


the privilege ef enjoying. 
real reasons, 


son are the 


Skulking behind that so-call 
both commercial and mora) 


querading to defeat the rights of the people of the Phili 
and repudiate the historic traditions of the Nation foi 


than a century. 
only for myself. 


I speak 


When my party is on tr 


declaration it has four times promulgated in its plat! 
one of the principles upon which it came into power, w! 
platform so long adhered to by my party is attack: 
enemy that seeks to discredit it and drive it from power, 
vert my individual opinion and justify my party and giv: 


unqualified support. 


Ap assauit upon my party by its 


less enemy can get no aid or comfort from me to g!xo 
glorify over and thereby discredit my party leaders. I 
the combined wisdom of my party on measures is sup 


that of any single member of the party. 


When the time 


that either Democrats or Republicans believe that they 


liberty to violate solemn platform pledges and follow t! ’ 
tion of some party under cever so far as the general pu! < 


concerned, then the disintegration of that party begins a: 

solidarity on principles that distinctly divide the purii : 

essential to success is lost. : 
But, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of granting indepen 


the Philippines for another reason. The geographical pos ‘ 
of the islands being more than 7,000 miles from our shores, | j i 


education und capability for self-government makes them i > 
ous menace to the peace and happiness of this Republic. in 
the discussion on this question no map has questioned 


proposition. 


Mr. Speaker, do men think that a people who ; 


we have taught that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happin ' 
is an inalienable right and that no man has a right to cove 


another man without his consent; do you believe that 


t 


Filipino with that knowledge will long content himself as 


subject of an alien Gevernment residing 7,000 miles from ! 
Do you believe it is the duty of a patriotic and liberty-loy ; } 
citizen te condemn him if he refused to submit to such f 
rule? 

Ah, gentlemen, if it was your purpose in the beginning to 
to the inhabitants of the Philippines in the end that which : 
promised them, you have already gone too far. You ought | : 
to have edueated the Filipino. You took to him the Americ: 
schoel-teacher, the English language, and taught him the sector ; 


of representative government and all it means to the hut 


race, 


You told him 18 years ago that when he was 


maintain a stable government you would withdraw froin ‘ 
islands and leave him to work out his own destiny. { 1») 


judgment, you will be compelled to perform your xagreen 
























th | not, he will 


power 


If you do 
and wrest from us those 
Pseudo patriots ask us 

\merican flag in the a oe 
Philippines wha 
traduced there, 
al liberty, as 


unite with some formidable 
rights we now withhold from 
if we want to pull down the 
flag does not represent 
If the American fiag is to 
to lou colonial aggression instead of 
it does here, it ought to come down when- 
does not in the fullest represent the liherty 
ndence ef the people over which it floats. 
in blood and treasure as the representative of a free and 
tened people was too great to now dishonor it as a repre- 
subjugation, 
I listened in this Chamber 


im. 


fhat 
it does here, 


sense 


ve ol 


week to speeches on the life 
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and | 
The price paid | 


wracter of Abraham Lincoln when a grateful people were | 


to take over the birthplace of that immortal in 

brance of the event. He was greatly and justly praised 

s invaluable services to the Nation, eulogized for the eman- 

in of the negro race. His words uttered on that battle 

d west of this Capitol fell in hushed silence on the member- 
this House: 

ore ind seven years ago our 


fathers brought forth on this con 





fitting | 


w i conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propost 
all men were created equal. 

concluded that memorable address with those words, that | 

wsehold words with a hundred millions of people in this | 

lie: 

that a Government of the people and by the people and for the | 


from the 
conscience 


yple shall net perish 


e sting of 


earth. 
must be sever 
Abraham Lincoln and 


esses to believe follow 











if the Republican who | 
him as his: 


ple can cast his vote for the further continued bondage of | 

ote in the far-away Pacific. It is my hope that justice 

uy mately be done the Filipino people before they compel 

respect those rights that all civilized nations have pro- | 
ed jienable. 

| 

| 

Philippine Independenee Bill. 

} 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

} 


of 


HON. WALTER L.HENSLEY 


OF MISSOURI, 
In roe House or Rerpresen'Pa tives, 
Voudey, May 1, 1916. 
Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am indeed glad to have the 


‘se and opportunity of voting on this bill, 
independence of the Philippine people. I never believed 
in the first place, for this Government to held those 
, and I do not think if is wise now to held them. I wish 
ould give these people their independence immediately. 
When on this day 18 years ago Commodore Dewey sailed into 
ila and signally defeated the navy of Spain the whole United 
s, upon the receipt of the infermation concerning the battle, 
s thoroughly thrilled. Our purposes as we understood them, 
nd as I new understand them to have been, were to serve these 
ruggling people, a people who were desirous of obtaining their 
dependence and who are as much entitled to their independ- 
nee as any other people on the face of the globe. Our service 


which prevides 


Vise 


— 
“icl Lites 


~ 


tend for the very things for w ! 
when they were fighting for é s 
ernment of ours, 

The Democratic Party in four national pla 
these people their im! i nendet > } F : J 
were keeping the plighted fuith | omplying th 
form promises made to those peop Pres \\ 
his full duty, and the administratic 3 
pressing this measure, and now it i t 
its full duty in the premises. Thx s 
treasure of men and gold Many a be 
some of the many deadly n lies whicl rev 
islands; and as for myself, I would not g e 
ous Missouri boy for the whol ‘ 
terial wealth is concerned; ar ie 
have lost their boys } this I ) 
upon the subject than I possibly can 

The chairman of the Committee on Insular A \ i 
of Virginia, says thut we have s} i 
$1,000,000,000 upon this foreign poss is the [ 
and that the vearly cost to us somet ike S40. HK) 
Think of the enormity of t 3 €OS Wi 
dered the people of thos - el ‘ 
those islands to-day 1 the 4 
this country for tl retention thos ‘ 
upon a desire to serve those ne e 5 it 
this country. 

Phe ost iunlly OL mainta ‘ tive 
81,000,000 to ene! State i t 1 Alr S 
and thove tiie m eCLial col derat . all 
the military aspect the question You 
view a military mar nywhe or ther pet 
familiar with the situation but w vil vy to 
Philippine Islands are our most vulnerable ot; that t 
stitute our great military ‘ id t t u 
them » must nu tain la i ores 
Navy and the Army) Now wl lo we find in 
this measure Wi Ll the { 
ehameoring the ou lL Lil y i 
insisting upon eping the sive iheyv ft 
Navy must be mac hs ) 
and then wl ipport t presented t 
those people their iheependence cd ric S 
mencdous liability thes ame | le epre 
are almost idly against ‘ I en 
arguments and stat ni ‘ Theven’ 
the building of the Panama Canal The people of 
were told that by igging ¢t > ct i (| 
expenditures one hal be Ni 
through > canal t but 
of the canal the same fellows 
larger Na and Mili vy J 
canal. 

This talk of hauling down the tl is a sham a 
The real cause can be seen on the ‘face up 
tion. Yon want those islands and | t 
protect the bonds which re ought |! 
country for 1) cents on t ‘ ollar nd to ‘ I 
generally. It is the profits you hoy 

i the honor to this country and ervice to t 
the last considerations you give the ques () 
Republican side is standing solidly against t ! 
I am not surprised, but I am indeed both 


to these people was rendered after they had been fighting for a 
ong period of time. They had practically won in their fight | 


igainst Spain, but we at the proper 
in centuries ago. And from that very hour some of 
people apparently were desirous of taking the place of Spain 
as the master and owner of those islands. [I do not believe that 
hy government can afford tu bold an alien people and control 
them against their will. Most especially do I insist that a re- 
public such as we have can not afford to engage in a business 
of this character. I think it a good rule to follow, that a people 
vho have a desire for liberty, having impulses emanating from 
n desire te be free and independent, and who are willing to fight 
and die for that principle, are entitled to their independence and 
capable of self-government. 

“President McKinley and Admiral Dewey said that the cao 
pine people were as capable of self-government as the Cuban 
eople, yet we gave the Cuban people their independence long 
‘ince, but up te this time we have failed to do our duty by the 
Philippine people. They have continued their efforts for in- 
dependence. We have just listened this day to a most remark- 
ble speech made by the Commissioner from those Islands, Mr. 
veEZON, They have not ceased during all these years to con- 


our | 


r and crucial time aided them | 
striking down the shackles that Spain had fastened upon | 


| 
| 


i 
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a few of the Democrats from a fe 
standing with the other side upon a qu stion 
liberty to ten or twelve millions of people 


see 


The Philippine Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
b 
+ *T ‘ Tr row ‘ 
HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, 
OF MA? ACHUSETT 
Ix tue House or Rerresenrarives 
Vonday, May 1, 1916 
Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, upon May 1, 1898, Ad ‘ 
Dewey with a powerful fleet of American 
Manila Bay, sank a squadron of Spanish batt 
and the severeignty of Spain in the Far East me te 
Upon May 1, 1916, 18 years afterwards, the Si 
gress of the United States discussed for 12 rs ( 





amendment to the Jones bill, providing independence for the 
Filipinos in not less than two nor more than four years, sub- 
Ject to the discretion of the President. 

In the Democratic caucus preceding the debate in the House 
I was one of several Democrats to raise my voice against the 
so-called Clarke amendment. Hoping and trusting that the time 
muy Come when the Philippine Islands will receive independence, 
but believing that the United States Government can not con- 
sistently and honorably fix a definite time when the Filipinos 
are capable of self-government, that our national honor is at 
stake, that our flag unsullied must remain unsullied, that as a 
Government we must retain our self-imposed guardianship over 
our adopted child in the Far East, and that we should not relin- 
quish it to be preyed upon by other nations more rapacious and 
less charitable, I am proud to have been a part of that decisive 
majority which voted on the memorable and historic night of 
May 1 to strike out from the Jones bill the Clarke amendment. 

If the Clarke amendment had been adopted our flag woulc no 
longer wave glorious and unstained, a blot would have appeared 
upon our escutcheon which centuries of time could never have 
effaced, and we would have departed from American ideals of 
just'ce, honor, and humanitarianism. 

I beg to introduce the following ietter from Richard L. Gay, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Trade, in which are 
included the constituent Business Men’s Association and Boards 
of Trade of Abington, Dedham, Norwood, Quincy, Rockland, 
Stoughton, Weymouth, and Whitman: 

MASSACHUSETTS Stare Board or TRADE, 
Boston, April 28, 1916, 
Hion, Ricmarp OLNey, 2d, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Str: At a meeting of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, 


in executive council, held April 26, 1916, the following preamble and 

resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

“ Whereas there has been introduced in the United States Senate an 
amendment to the Philippine bill, termed the Clarke amendment, 
which calls for the full surrender of all responsibility and control 
of the Philippine Islands in from two to four years from the pas- 
sage of the act, and this bill is now before the National House of 
Representatives ; and 

“ Whereas it does not appear that the United States can at this time 
with justice to the Philippines or to the United States, surrender 
the obligations and duties assumed er set any definite date for 
such action: Be it 

* Resolved, That the Massachusetts State Board of Trade hereby ex- 
presses its belief that it is unwise and premature to attempt to set a 
definite time for turning over the government of the Philippines to the 
people of these islands until these obligations are more fully completed 
on the part of the United States, and at such time as may appear to 
be to the best advantage of the peoples most concerned; and be it 
further 
“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Repre- 
tatives in Congress by the secretary.” 
Riciwarp I. Gay, Sceretary, 


Live-Stock Markets, 


Lxcerp from statements made for the market committee of the 
American National TAve Stock Association at the hearings on the Bor- 
land resolution, Washington, D. C,, April 3-6, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In rue House ov Reeresentratrives, 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. 
M STEVHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


cranted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 
[Excerpts from the statement of Mr. Walter L. Fisher and others at 


the hearing before the Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee on 
the Borland resolution Apr. 3, 1916.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Mr. Fisuer. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I represent the American 
ck Association in this matter, and I wish to say at the outset 

that, as Congressman BorbAnp has already stated to you, that associa- 

tion was not in any way responsible for the introduction of Congress- 

man BorbLANbD's resolution. 

Mr. Caruin, Will you tell us at the beginning what your associa- 

tion is comprised of 


Mr. Fisuer. The American National Live Stock Association, Mr. 








Chat n, is the national ¢ inization of the live-stock interests of the 
United States Chere are in that business or industry what there are 
in most other lines, lecal organizations, district or State organizations, 
and a national organization, and the live-stock producers are organized 
in that way. 
- o * . * . 

The facts that I have enu ated, the fact that the animal is to be 
tri in that way, adds im isely to the complications of the busi- 
n sS 


ee 
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In addition to that, however, when you come to send the anin 
market you have not an inert product: you have something whic} 
only is perishable because of the fact that it is a llving organisy 
you_have something which must be shipped alive and kept in 
condition until it is disposed of. The result is that cattle tha 
sent into these great central markets which have originated and } 
been established throughout the country can not be kept any 
length of time. They not only deteriorate physically, as has 
been told you, but they involve a very considerable expense in { 
care and keep, and when disposed of they must be slaughtered pro: 
The packer or the slaughterer, whoever he may be, can not affo: 
keep them. He must kill them comparatively quickly. Some 
products must be quickly disposed of. The bulk of the beef » 
must be disposed of very promptly. That is not so true of th: 
products, because many of them are cured and reach a form wher: 
can be kept for a considerable period of time. 

But the development of this industry has progressed in the 4 
ment of by-products, and we are told by many of the packi: 
terests that they are making their profits on the by-products. 
producer of the steer is unable to see where his interest is 
affected by the fact that the profit is made on the horns and tly 
or the hide, as contradistinguished from the roast beef and th 
steaks that come out of the same animal. One of their great ca) 
complaint is that the producers have not such a knowledge 
business nor has the public such a knowledge of the busi) 
enables it to determine with any degree of intelligence at 
exactly what the financial operations of the packing concerns a: 
why it is that certain things are charged to one item and other 
charged to another item. 

They look at this industry and they see that the packers’ 
has enormously increased. It is not my intention at this tin: 
into figures at all, for the reason that there are with me some ; 
men who can give those figures so much more directly than I ca: 
can answer the questions which probably you will naturally w 
ask so much better than I can, that it is not my intention to ¢g 
those matters at all in detail. 

Sut I may say that the increase in the capitalization of {1 
large packing concerns and the increase in the capitalization o 
vidual organizations among these five has been perfectly astow 
increases that have gone from, let us say, fifteen to twenty mi 
few years ago to one hundred millions now, by way of illustrati 
there has been an enormous increase in the volume of the busi: 
total product handled. They see that the result of this is 
surplus at a very rapid rate; they see the extension of the | 
of the large packing concerns all over the country; the acquisit 
them of stockyards, packing houses, and terminal facilities thr 
the entire country—indeed, not only in this country, but 
countries. We find the packing concerns of the United Stat: 
busily engaged in extending their operations in the Argent 
elsewhere, so much so that the British Government has found i 
sary to make investigations, by a parliamentary commission ai 
wise, and so much so that recently I have examined the rej. 
commission of that kind in Australia; so that the question 
growing magnitude. 

They see these profits increasing, and they are not much « 
with the question as to how it is gotten at, whether, when th: 
the total product, they find that there is only a fraction of a « 
particular unit. They are interested in the gross net result 
look at the total business, and they find that many of the con 
individuals engaged in raising these animals have made ver) 
losses. They iook at the situation such as now exists in this « 
where they compare the prices on the current market during a: 
ticular period of time or during a particular year, as, for insta: 
year 1915, with previous years, and they find that in spite of 1) 
that there is an abnormal demand. a demand which has been cr 
the European war and the conditions growing out of the Eu 
war; that nevertheless, according to the statistics which the) 
compiled, the producer of meat products has received less for h 
uct than he did before, and that the only claim by those who | 
most optimistic view of it on the part of the packer, as, for ir 
the annual report of Swift & Co., is that they have paid a sliz 
crease, an exceedingly slight increase, over previous years. Thi 
of those statistics that are behind that claim we know nothing : 
and the producers of beef know nothing about it. They have no « 
tunity to analyze them whatever. They are not being analyzed !) 
representative of the Government, and the result is the natural 
that you would expect to find under those circumstances, a const 
growing discontent on the part of the producers of meat produ 
this country—producers of the animals from which the meat pr 
are manufactured. 

Even if that were all there was to it, it would be perfectly ap) 
that one of the things that ought to be done, and done quickly, 
have a thorough-going, searching investigation of the conditions, i 
for the purpose of making it clear that the discontent is not 
founded. Let us assume that everything that may be said 01 
subject is true, there can be absolutely no controversy about th: 
that the producers of meat animals in the United States are at p! 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the conditions that exist with rega 
marketing their product. That is manifested in very many was 
for the present I will confine myself to what has been done by t 
associations. ‘There will be placed before you resolutions which ! 
been adopted in meeting after mecting of the State and local ors 
tions of the live-stock producers, and the resolutions of the A! 
National Live Stock Association. 

For some years clients of mine who are in this business ani « 
who are not clients, but who have talked to me about it, ha\ 
talking to me about the importance of having a real investix: 
They do not believe that the investigations which have heretofor 
made have been real or have gotten at all to the bottom of this t 
Nor do they believe that the metheds which have been applicd in 
attempt to cure such abuses as did appear in those previous 1) 
gations have been sound. and they have urged the undertakl 
some sort of an investigation. I have said to them at all times tha 
my opinion, it was perfectly futile to undertake an investigatio! 
this matter unless they meant Business, and meant to go to the bo! 
of it: and finally, within the past few months the American Nat! 
Live Stock Association passed resolutions as the result of a report « 
special committee on this subject. They have undertaken to do W 
they can to secure just such an investigation. They have appoint 
market committec, a special committee, on which they have Pp 
some of the strongest and most experienced men in this business. 
chairman of that committee is Mr. Hf. A. Jastro, of Bakersfield, ‘ 
who is by many regarded as in a way the dean ef the business. 
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> ¢ Ay ar ! understand it, a large producer 
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{ Necson. Your preset purpose is, then, to ascertain facts for 
se of prosecution uw r the antitrust law 


HER. Not at all I 1 




















e said to them, and T hav Lid the 
tment of Justice of the United States, “If there a specific in 
is of the law, of course the Department of Justice « rat to 
te them. If there are cases where violations of tt la are 
ed to exist, but it is not known whether they ‘ 
it is the duty of the Attorney General to invest 
rding to the development of the investigations.” 
s not to prosecute; the first thing is to ase 
what is going on in this business, and then 
for punishment of past offenses, only as a uo 
results. 
Carin. As to the profits in the business, I think it is admitted 
t the producer is making a profit 
Mr. FisHer. It would not be admitted by 1 or by my clients. In 
instances ye and in other instances no. It would be pos 
inquestionably, to call breeders of cattle before this ittee 
re any other investigating body. and show that that ular 
ide a good, round protir. It would be possible to pt per- 
before the same committee, those by whom it would be demon- 
d that they had made tosses, and the cause of the su ss in 
and of the failure in the other case would be an interersting 
to be carried on hy ua proper body. 








! reason why the breeder is making money, in my judgment, if 
making money, is because of the fact that the breeder or original 
r of the cattle has practically unlimited competition in the 
1 purchase of his commodity A man who raises the calves 
rs them for sale for the purpose of feeding or for slaughter, has 
ts of opportunity to sell, all manner of competition in tl busi 
I have Givens described a great deal of it to you 
. . * 3 ° * * 


M 


CARLIN. Now, as to 
the competition ? 
Mr. FisHer. Unfortunately, h« 
‘ The 


the feeder; where does he get the benefit 


does not get it. That is the 


diffi- 


feeder must sell his finished product when it reaches that 

z¢ tn its development where you cross the divide—where after that, 
ugh he may carry the animal, the food which he gives him ceases 
increasingly profitable to him. He reaches a point, when the 


il has been matured to a certain 





in stage, where it is the best thing 
to sell the animal—the animal is ready for manufacture into meat. 
\iter that, although he may be fed, although his weight may possibly 

creased, and although the feeding which is done after that time 
may not be a total loss, nevertheless it a to be relatively profit- 

from that time on, and therefore he reaches a point where it is 
idvisable from every point of view—the consumer's well as the 
producer’s—that that animal should be sold and slaughtered. What 


es he do with it? 












He must dispose of that animal, and he must dis- 
pose of it to comparatively few concerns. That is just where the first 
iry comes in, What is the percentage of the total live-stock bust- 
ot the United States that is carried on by the five large packing 
ns? If we can ascertain at fact, we can determine at once 

t the competition is that the feeder has for his stock. 

. , 7 7 x = * 
Whether the figures that will be presented to you are accurate or 
t, they will serve by way of fllus tion, and as the di sion 

ds it will become increasingly apparent to you that, if they 
net accurate, one of the most important things for you to get 
urate information upon this subject—information of such official 
racter that there can not be left any reasonable doubt on the 


t. That is important. It is not necessary to draw any of these 
rences. I am not drawing inferences. I do not think it impor 
ni for this committee to know any more than the fact that there is 
discontent—that there is this information or misinformation exist- 
in the country which leads to the discontent—and that therefore 
absolutely imperative that some official investigation shall be 
that will settle the facts, that the country at large and the 
ers of cattle included will know what the facts are in connection 
heir business, They do not know now. 
CARLIN. Have you examined the report made 
ence in Chicago? 
FisHer. It fell 


is 





£0 


Mr. 


as a result of the 











to my lot to attend that conference; and the 








, Wost remarkable thing about chat conference was the absence of the 
ing interests—I do not say they were ent ly absent, but rela- 





ly absent—and the compsrative refusal or neg 
tever in the discussions 

ou will read the account, the dox 

which has new been published, you 

of the discussion the most recurrent 
intiy came up was that one speaker 
hat they were not given the 

there who were 
subject. They were 
et was started, s 


us 9 
tL US assume 


ect to take apy part 


ument which you have in your 
vill find that in the early 
and important thing that 
after another expressed his 
of having packers’ repre- 
and talk intelligently on 
When the question of a five-day 
manifested, as you will always 
interests are innocent of the 










benefit 
prepared to talk 
not 













there. 
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and cond, on the amount of time and energy they 

ing to and do, in fact, put into the investigation. We believe they 
ought to investigate, and we believe that they are an effective agency 
to investigate, ao compared with the Department of Agriculture, for 
instance, but do not want it understood that that means that the 
Department of Agriculture should not go ahead. Quite the contrary. 
his question is a fundamenta! question of law and economics, and it 
has got to be studied from both sides, The Department of Agriculture 
has got to keep on, and it has to have more money and put more power 
in the elbow back of the economic investigation which the Bureau of 
Markets is making. hey have gone. 


They are doing first rate as far as t 
i 


They have limited money and limited men, and they are doing well. But 





they get only what they get voluntarily. They get only what the pack- 
ers e fit to give them and what they can gather together and digest 
effectively with the force they have. I have sat in conference with these 
men, and they are, as we believe, sincerely interested in working this 
problem out to a right solution. They say, “ Yes; we can get a cer- 
tain amount of information, but there are other parts that we can not 
touch. We have no power to subpe@na; we can not issue an order; 
we can not do what the Federal Trade Commission can do.’ On the 
other hand, they are studying the economic conditions in relation to 
marketing, not only in this country but abroad. That would be of 
immense value in a constructive study of this whole matter, and that 


is what we want. We are not interested merely in punishing somebody 
for what he has done. We believe if he is wrong he ought to be pun- 
ished, but that is entirely aside from the purpose we have in view. We 
want to find out, in the first place, what is wrong in the economic 
methods of marketing live stock in the United States, and we want to 
cure the wrong methods. ‘Take, for instance, a question that has been 
raised here before you this morning: Ought the packing concerns to 
be the owners of and in control of the terminal facilitles and_ stock- 


yards of the country? Ought they to be? For my part, without having 
reached a final conclusion on the matter, it seems superticially, on the 
best information, that it is wrong. 

Mr. Carnin. Do you think this resolution is exactly what you want? 
This does not provide for an economic investigation. 

Mr. Fisner. Congressman Kenv has offered an amendment to it. 

Mr. Carbin. It says they shall collect the facts relating to violation 
of the antitrust law. ‘There is no such investigation provided for in 
this resolution, as you seem to think. 





Mr. isuer. I think the resolution ought to be broadened, then. As I 
say, Mr. Chairman, I did not draw it myself. Congressman BorLAND 
drew the resolution to meet a concrete situation. His attention was 


drawn by Missouri people, his constituents, te certain conditions, and 
he drew a resolution to meet those conditions, perfectly proper, and if 
it is not broad enough it can easily be broadened. 

Mr. Cantin. This resolution relates to an investigation where there 

have been violations of the law. Your view is that the subject should 
examined from an economic standpoint. 
Mr. Fisuer. I think beyond all question that is the real investigation 
we want, We want the other, too. How are we going to decide the 
economle question until we know what abuses have been possible under 
the existing conditions? For instance, if it be true that these gentle- 
men are acting together, either by express agreement or by common un- 
derstanding, we want to know it. That is not fundamentally an eco- 
nomic question, but It is a question which will be the basis of an eco- 
nomic investigation and an economic solution. You can not tell what 
remedies to apply until you have diagnosed your illness. 

Mr. NELSON. It may ed to prosecution, and that may lead to pen- 


in 





alties, 
Mr. isner. Tt may. lead to both; probably will lead to both. If 
they find that there have been within the statute of limitations—that 


is, before it has run, and where there are no immunity baths—viola- 
tions of the law, of course they will report them to the Attorney Gen- 


eral, and I presume the Department of Justice may prosecute, but of 
far greater interest to us than any prosecution by the Attorney General 
is the light that will be thrown on the question of what steps, if any, 


ht to be taken to make it impossible to repeat these violations, aside 
from purely punitive steps. We might put everyone of the officers of 





any or all of these packing concerns in the penitentiary, let us 
cay. I do not say that they should be there—far from it. I am not 
inaking that suggestion. 

Mr. Meeker. 1 am glad of that. 

Mr. Fisuer. I do not knew; but let me say this, that when they are 
leared by an immunity bath, when they are let out of a criminal prose- 
tion, not on the grounds of innocence, but because of the fact that they 
have, by answering certain questions, secyred for themselves immunity, 


it does not carry conviction to the producing nor the consuming public 


in the United States. 
Mr. Meener. We have had one since, 
Mr Fisuer. I understand. But the question, as you know and I 


now, Mr. Merker, is the question of the difficulty of proving that 
vielations of the taw have occurred, even where they have occurred, 


ven where you are morally certain of it. The difficulty is in proving 











the fact in a criminal court, with the presumptions in favor of the 

‘used, Tam not attempting to get back of it; I am not attempting 
to i ite that in that particular case the result was not justified. I 
im merely saying that prosecutions of that kind do not even tend to 
emove the feeling of discontent that prevails in this great industry, 


it spreads all over the country. 








et us see for just a minute what is the history of this thing. Let 
us take some of the conceded facts, not statistics, but some of the 
roader facts. It is true that some years ago, following the Garfield 
repor the Department of Justice believed that these gentlemen, the 
ar king concerns, were in an unlawful combination, and that they 
were pr uted, and that they were released at that time because of 
the plea of immunity. It is true that a subsequent prosecution oc- 
curred which resuited in their acquittal on those particular matters. 
It i ce, however, that during the same period the National Packing 
a \ formed, which was formed for the express purpose of taking 
in one ownership the then existing competitors of the large packing 
‘ erns, and that is conceded by the record. The National Packing 
Co. \ by action of the Government, dissolved, and it could not have 
1 dissolved except upon the proof of its illegality, and it is all evi- 
of the fact that whatever the guilt may be in a court of justice 
nd the «riminal law, the same effort, the effort toward consolida- 
n and control, was proceeding steadily all the time. There can not 
iny denial of the facts that I am stating. They are not susceptible 
denial. The effort did not succeed, because the National Packing 
Co. was dissolved, but that the effort was there is proved by the very 
istence of that concern, 
What happened to it? Could they restore ‘competition? Did they 
restore competitior You know, as I know, that they did not, and that 
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are able and will- | 








they conld not. They divided the National Packing 








ca PR 
its original holders; they did net bring back into the busines 
the concerns or individuals who had previously been cngape 
petition. They merely divided it inte so many units among thy 
ing combination; that is to say, the combination which had ’ 
previously existed. So that the remedy thet was applied in 
solution of the National Packing Co. was the remedy of restovi: 
petition, not between the large packing concerns and independent 
facturers, but between the members of this grovp of larg 
concerns, 

We have tried that in several other instances. Do you 

know of any instanee where it has succeeded? Take the Stand 
Co. or the National Tobacco Co., or any of the concerns that | 


dissolved in that fashion. Do you know any place where that 
has been applied and actually in practice has been found to 


cessful? If you do we would like to know it, because it is 
indifferent to us what kind of remedy we get, provided 
remedy. We do not want anything that is not a remedy, to 
fool ourselves and be fooled by it. What happens? We id 


concerns growing, and growing iu substantially the same propo 
We find them doing not exactly but substantially the sume 1 
amounts of business of the total amount done by this group th 
did before. It is easy for them to act together upon 
general understanding that they shall do about that per¢ 
business. If there are a few cattle in the yards in Chic: 
date and it is understood that out of that number of ¢: 


so 











take about so many, Armour about so many, Morris about 
Salzberger & Sons—now, passing under the hands and con 


group of bankers, and the active management of Mr. Wilson, fo: 
with Morris & Co.—if we (nd that they buy just about the same 
ber, or at the end of the year that they come out about the same 
we know what will happen with regard to that thousand bead of 
do we not? The competition for the purchase of those catile that 
appear to be going on will not be a real competition at all I 
three of you gentlemen were starting out and it was underst 
were to buy about one-third ench, or one one-half and the oth: 
one-fourth each, of the stock that was there, just by know 
other’s relative purchases you would know where you would co 
and if you had some common understanding to that effect vou 
know just how far competition would go, would you not? 
o * - ™ * 7 . 

All those things are helpful, but the real problem remains 
the bottom, What I have said fully illustrates the unsatisfs 
of merely coming to the conclusion, even though it be justified 
record, that there has not been an act performed which can 


ond 


trace 


ished under the criminal code. What we want to do is to x 
back and beyond that if we can. We want to find out ho 
things are. For instance, there ts a very interesting question 


publicity that goes along with this thing. “Are the avenues of 
controlled by the packing concerns, or are they not? It is alle 
believed by the stock people of the country that the agencies 
licity are controlled by the larger packing interests. They bell 
they are interested—{n fact in many instances they know, by 
sion or otherwise, that they are interested—in the trade journs 
are published, and that information as to market condition 
least tainted at the source, or may be tainted, 
a es * 7 * - . 

Mr. Caruin. This resotution simply provides for an investiga 
ascertain whether there has been any violation of the antitr 
It has been stated here by somebody that a special investigator 
the Attorney General's office has been proceeding for six weeks {o 
a special investi 





gation and ascertain whether there has been a vio 
of the antitrust law. Mr. Fisher's positlon—which looks to me 


a very logical one—goes far beyond any such proceeding as t! 
treats it as an economic proposition, and says that the commission 
to ascertain just what the econemic situation is so that we n 
legislation, remedy that. The criminal statutes will apply to 
who have violated existing law; but his position, as [ understani 
that an additional law may be needed to remedy the economic si 
which this resolution does not touch. 

Mr. Bortanp. 1 have no pride in the terms of this resolut 
pride of opinion whatever. But 1 was pointing out just 
ago the fact that if the investigation is committed to the Federal 
Commission, they have three powers. They have not only the 
that is expressly given to them to investigate violations of 1) 
trust law, which would be criminal, *but they have the power 
ceed civilly to compel corporations to cease and desist from 
practices, and they have the power to recommend legislation to 
gress. Having the basis before them of an investigation which w 
lieve is the most thorough investigation we now have within 
within reach—-they could recommend, and we hope they will reco 


some constructive legislation. I have no pride of opinion 
terms of the resolution. 
“ » e * . * - 


Mr. Bortanp. The first thing to do is to impress on this 
or commission the necessity of finding some remedy for this si! 
and I am satisfied that the committee, myself, and other Memb 
Congress can find a way to put the activities of the Govyernm 
work. I am satisfied we can tind the way. 
* a a ™ * 7 7 
Mr. Bornanpd. I am not going to take any more of Mr. Fi 
I just wanted to clear up this question which the committee 
But I thank Mr. Fisher for permitting me to break in on his rem 
Mr. Fisuer. This is your hearing, not mine. 
Mr. Doo.iTT_e. 1 should like to have an expression from Mr. ! 
representing the live-stock interests officially here, on that exact 
tion, because the resolution which [ have introduced, and which, 
strange coincidence, was introduced the same day that Mr. Poi. 
resolution was introduced, did direct a special investigation com 
of Congress, as you have just suggested, and that went to the ¢ 
mittee on Rules, by a strange coincidence, instead of to the Con 
on the Judiciary. , 
Mr. Caruin, Mr. Fisher, I am directing my remarks to the qu 
of procedure. Assuming that the question fs of the magnitud: 
you and those whom you represent think it is, what is the best r 
of procedure to get before Congress an intelligent idea upon wh 
form a rule of action fer the future as to whether these men ha 
guilty of a combination? That is a matter that would be tak 
of by statute, and is taken care of by statute; but how as to 
roducer of beef, the feeder of beef, to get a proper price for his ca 
s, after all, the real question that I am interested in, and [ thin! 
country is interested in, Therefore, on the question of t 
ceed, I should like to hear you, 
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Mr. Fisuer. On the question of procedure I do not feel fully qualified | trative agencies as we “( 1 Ce ‘ 
t nswer for reasons that I think will be apparent to you. It depends | of this thing that non: he y — 
‘ on the question as to which agency is in a better position, as a | and we want you to kle it It t} } 7 
- of fact, to give time and attention to this matter. As I have | pursue the course that we \ ! 1 
, the choice is between the Federa! Trade Commission and a com- | will not pursue the course t) | ! 
ec of Congress. come and tell you so I I } . 
Mr. CARLIN. Oc a commission to have the right. to do it re 
FisHer. A special commission. in the first place, probably would be | the facts we can, ana let 
ed by those who were supporters of the Federal Trade Commission, | that the Department of A ‘ 
cine that they would say in answer to your suggestion that it was | without more monev, and 1} t 
the proper thing to create a Vederal Trade Commission of the | if you pass it, will ( . 
that we have created, and pay the salaries that we pay, and then | said. in your epinion l 
away from it the very first and most important subject that comes | Congress will el under a al « 
or investigation after they ! e got organized. to provide the necessat i 
Mr. CARLIN. We have not taken it away from them. They have not |} that this Federal Trade ¢ 
tion of it. on its own initiative r 
Mr. FisHER. You have taken it away from them in the sense that] things. The language of t > 
ive taken a subject which, as Congressman BortLAND has said, is | new statute, and it is a questio vhet} ' 
mibted:y a kind of subject which the act creating a Federal Trade \ of these inquiries, they have th pow 
‘ mission supposes would be referred to them. It is the exact ques- {| in and compla ecause Oo vi 
tion that is proposed to be presented to the Federal Trade Commission, | ‘ a 
. 2 2.2 : wT ! . ~ . 
ist in its aspects of unfair competition. There are several aspects | M a . ° 
ihis subject, though, and therefore I go back to what I said some tink r. PisuEr. Let us : 

[ do not believe that any one of these agencies can cover this fleld. | not jute rested in the n sin h 
i to not believe, for instance, that the Federal Trade Commission should | PrOlitable, and if the method whiel 

isplace the Department of Agriculture in the work and attention which | C¥J@CUonable, and particu i 
that department is giving to fhe economic marketing phases of this | {S Many Selcen exes as pos 

ibject. They bave a Bureau of Markets that is supposed to be devot- | ay Ing, the health of the { n ’ 

z itself exclusively to the subject of marketing methods and con- | MreKER. Is 1 thre \t I ! 
ditions, studying, for instance, these cooperative organizations that exist | U"%% 4Ny margin or pro 

diferent countries, and studying the live-stock situation with a view Mr. i ISHER. Surei I} 

orming some opinion as to whether or not any of those methods, | SUPJect would be a s 50 \ 
| if so, which, can be applied to the live-stock situation in this | CU#tlons In the price o t 
try, or pointing out why certain methods which certain people | Price ef meat, 
think can be applied can not be applied, because they will not work | [inmdieating}, dl \ 
‘ practically. That is its province, and it would be a mistake to take showing the I the pri i 
v from it that work entirely. The Department of Justice is con llstanee, and | t Wa \ 
ed with the prosecution of offenses against the criminal law; but I fhis is publish { 
rtake to say that if you should ask the Attorney General of the | Papers of the i 
d States whether an inquiry of this kind would interfere with his things you can ‘ i} 
he would tell you tmmediately no, but, on the contrary, that it | W'!! explain th 
ild assist him. ‘Take one thing, for instance: The great claims of the | * ‘ , * ° ‘ = 
packers in all of these controyersics is, as has been already stated here: | Mr. Fisurer. Whe ‘ 
‘We handled such and such a tota! output. We did such and such a Mr. MEEK} th \ ‘ 
volume of business. On that turnover and on that volume of business | age, 1905, 
made only such and such profits,”’ as shown by Mr. MEEKER’S ques Mr. Frsuy What is {] | : 
speaking from his seat. “ Do you know what branch of the busi Mr. MEEKER. It is the as 
those profits come from,” evidently having in his mind the sug- | of cattle by Arm« e ¢ ai 

tion that has been so often made, namely, that the protits do not | 746: ] will read ® ra 
ri from the meat, they arise from something else, some of these ee , 
by-products, or some of these subsidiary activities or associated activl ( 

in which the packers are engaged. We would like to know. I | 1905 { 
now of one department of business in a big concern where, if they | 19 — a ' 

rged to this particutar branch that they charge to the other branches | 1907 11 
of their business for the mere marketing of their product—that is, the | 1908 1 
expense of distribution and sale—they would show a loss instead of a | 140% . ; 
p at once. But they regard it as an incident to their business, and | 1910 
therefore arbitrarily charge it a certain less percentage of the marketing | 1911 
cr distribution cost. 1912 ‘ 

Mr. MEEKER. You are not referring to the packing business 1913 

Mr. FisHer. No; and I am not saying they are not right in their | 1914 

ounting methods. It may be that a complete investigation wil rave tot . eoik #< 

lose that they are right. The highest year w ide, 6 

Mr, MEEKER. It will. Mr. FisHer. Those t ( 

Mr. Fisuer. [ wish I had that confidence in it that Mr. Meeker ex- | 2 OPpoertunity to th 
presses, but I have not. I would like, with a first-class expert a as you stated, as - prices | \ « ¢ i 
ountant or two, to do a little burrowing. with the assistance of a com- | 0 know what other pac pald. I 
\ission like the Federal Trade Commission, that can bring in the books | 12S difference between the figures, i . ; 
nd the documents and put the witnesses under oath, and say, “ Now, | 0! the other packers pay. They do I 
nswer this under penalty of perjury.” I would like to do that. Then to you that the suppo margit , 

{ think, we would get somewhere. if we confirm Mr. Meeker, I shall not | that the packers are supposed 1 
be the least bit disappointed. What I want to get at is a’ foundation | BAS, been stated as many as fi 
on which to build for the economic interests of this great industry. made the st itements, they claiming 

Mr. Caruin. While you would not be disappointed, the feeders and Mr. MEEKFR is about | M \i 
the producers would still be disappointed ? diflerence in the pr é 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. Mr. Fisii Before y 

Mr. Carnuin, If they were confirmed? } you a diagram pt d t \V ‘ 

Mr. FisHer. No, sir; that is not true, in my judgment. Ther: uld | not gotten to cattle il : tt 

me of them still be disappointed. It muy int t Mr. M : 

Mr. Caruin, After all, is not what you want real, honest om to be the line abo, ! i 
petition among those five gentlemen whe control the packing business | to say, tl l 0 
in Chicago? Wi I told ul t 

Mr. FisHer..1t would like to have that, but if yon ask me what it is | Look at this pri I 
I expect to get out of this thing, I would have to answer that I do | at ove time and down to is poil 
not expect to get that, with any confidence. I have not found it possible | Within the period of a 
to restore competition in a once concentrated industry. Once you | price of commodities nt t 
teach men to act together in unison, and then separate them into so | do not know whether if is acecurat I ‘ 
many different groups, you have not restored competition by a long | telligent organization that ts trying to get 
shot. You have to do a lot of other things. Whether you can devise | and I say 1¢ illustrates th portan 
methods by which you can do it, I do not know, but I think it is possible | So that when we get through with it w ‘ | 
to restore competition between that group of units and other independ- | thing, and we can tal materi : 
ents who may be induced to enter the field, if you have in the first plac it is necessary to prosecute, the i c 
punished the group of units for anything they have done that is wrong, | b¢ & means to an end of tting con t W 
if there is any such thing; and, in the second place, if you have made | Somewhere. Wi ligve we can on 
such administrative and statutory provisions as will check them from | vestigation where there will wit i 
crushing out competition. I am not guessing about it. I happen to | to examine testimony under oath | 
know something about some competition that has been gotten rid of by | way of accountants and others to ¢ i t 
methods I am sure my friends would not be proud of. Of course, in | get that, then we have got. t 
competition, when you are struggling, men do things that in the heat | _Mr. McManvs. Does getting t 
of competition look all right to them. They say it is industrial war, | of the feeders and their | 

and they justify it. tut afterwards, when they see it out on the screen, | Mr. Vismer, Certainly. As ! I ! 

it does not look so nice. sut there are some things of that sort in | tion could go as far as y lik a9 ! 

this business. I am not so much concerned in punishing for those | the cattle down where they prod nd i ) 

things, even assuming that my informatien is reliable, as I am in find- | are soidi to the consumer. Read ti of t! M I 
ing out these things, whether they did occur and how they occurred, | Association as given before M1 

and to see what we can do to prevent their recurring. That is all 1 | about it. They do not underst ‘ 

am after. I do net see any way of getting at it except by making a | prices for cattle on foot go ¢ 

kiudy of every one of these administrative branches of the Govern just a little up and and just a | . I I t { 
inent——the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Justice, and | why they do not come in contact with t ct 

the Federal Trade Commission; and then, Mr. Chairman, I am not the | causes these fluctuations, Th are told 1 

least bit sure that we will not come back to you—and I say the packers | This combination of all the informati: 

are just as free io contest the findings of any one of these adminis houses and the packiheg offices ( 
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a i i 0 y n not put your finger on it and you 
) ur ze \V want to analyze it. We would like to know 
i it is tr On the face of it, it does not lock right to us. 
7 * . * * - . 
ent ¢ a 1 L. Burke, representing th market 1ittee 
( A! tional ve Stock Association, at th 1g on 
tl Bor I olution at Washing n, on April ,, 191 the 
} ary Col of the Hous Representatives. ] 
Ni of tl Subcommittee and gentlen He Roll No. 
7 is th olutior ve expression t vhat bas been 
in the mi u people for many years. It 
| { quest meat of the Nation, a subj of 
i in that ld be unde 1 by all, but 
\ no s f equal ance is as little understood 
) i citizen. The Department of Commerce ranks the 
i i nd meat-packing Industry as first in this country. On no 
than the lack of clear and definite information on the part 
‘ t in the present condition of the live-stock and meat 
ry | ined. The producers have been too widely scattered 
i j organization or any voice in the shaping of the 
public are too uninformed. For many s the only 
‘ ‘ 1 organized force b been the buying interests, and they 
have shaped the course of the industry with no one to interfere. In 
doing so they have thrown over it a cloak of mystery and darkness, 
which accounts for the ignorance of the public. Now that the situa- 
on hus become intolerable there is a demand that the cloak be torn 
iy and the white light of publicity turned on. 
In tt statement we shall attempt to bring out only the prominent 
es of the live stock and meat situation as they relate to the five 
rye packers, viz, Swift & Co., our & Co., Morris & Co., Suizber- 
& Sons Co., and the Cudahy Packing Co., whom we shall hereafter 
nate as the packers, features which stand out so prominently that 
aly t knock one down, 
\ widespread feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction with conditions 
the live-stock n kets has been evident for years. Even before 
ihe Gartield investigation in 1905 there was a feeling that conditions 
it the lIive-stock markets were not on the square. That feeling has 
wi adily stronger ever since. The storm which bas been gather- 
ing has finally broken, and is now sweeping over the entire country. 
At Deny the committee on markets recently appointed by the Amer- 
n National Live Stock Association has opened an office and made 
i the fact that it intended to make a determined effort to im- 
prove conditions at the live-stock markets. Since this became known 
bundreds of letters are coming into the Denver office from all over the 
‘ y, manifesting the keenest interest in the movement, and inclos 
ing checks to support the work, They come from California and Vir- 
infu, from Montana and Texas, and the country between. For the 
first time the producers feel that the life of their industry Is at stake, 
I that me way must be found to insure fair play at the markets. 
Chat is all we ask. It may seem unaccountable to you if conditions 
been in the past as stated above, that producers and the commis- 
m men who represent them did not long ago organize te secure 
t I beg to quote a few Hines from Cardinal Newman: 
Time was I shrank from what was right, 
From fear of what was wrong; 
I would not brave the sacred fight, 
Tecnuse the foe was strong.” 
Never e truer words said when applied to conditions at the live- 
t 1 t 
tt a of brevity we shall not attempt to go into detail. The 
ct is so large and so complicated and has so many ramifications that 
it would take days to run them all down. In the bope of making it 
impler and clearer I am attaching to this statement a small drawing, 
a copy of which I have placed on the wall. Consider the entire live- 


k industry and meat industry as represented by two bottles with a 


NM narrow neck or passage connecting them. The left-hand bottle 
presents the supply. The supply is divided into two parts, represent- 

i t! grower, on the left, and the feeder, on the right. Next to the 
i lea the narrow neck, which is his only outlet, and which we will 
the “ market.” Next to the outlet are the packing houses and dis- 


tributing facilities of the packers, Next, the retail butchers, and finally, 

















demand, which we will call the “ultimate consumer.” It is as 

ea for a camel to go through the eye of a needle as it is for the feeder 
to get through that narrow passage called the neck of the bottle without 
el squeezed, It requires no strategist to see that the narrow passage 
is the coign of vant and that he who controls it can name the amount 
of toll, As long he present system lasts so long will this point be 
the crux of the situation, The neck of the bottle contracts or expands 
n proportion as the competition is small or great. If competition does 
not keep this passage open, then the only recourse the feeder has tis 
» call In disinterested outside forces which are strong enough to keep 

the current m g¢ freely from left to right. Publicity and Government 
regulation might be able to do this. The producers now feel that the 
tir has come when, for the good of themselves and the consumer, one 
or both of these forces are absolutely necessary. In the statement which 
we have to offer please note carefully the position of the various factors 
with referen to the bottles, as ft is all important. We shall try to 


how you the congestion at the narrow passage and its bad effects. 


fhe producer bas only the commission man stationed there to repre- 


sent him, where, owtng to the influence over or contre! of most of the 
facilities for marketing by the packers, commission men are not in 
position to properly protect their clients’ interests. 

We have prepared with great care supplementary statements in the 





of exhibits In suppert of our views, which we shall file with you. 


ve there are any points which any member of the com- 
wishes amplified or explained, I am at your service. I have 
the main features under 12 headings, as follows: 





Concentration of control 





second, Enormous increase in volume of business and also in profits 
the pa kers, 
rhird. Elimination of competition, 
Fourth, Evolution of a system of preparedness to suppress competi- 
tion 
Unfair methods ¢€ mployed. 
Failure of prices of fat animals to respond to conditions of 





nd, especially in 1915. 
of beef to the retail butcher advancing more rapidly 





than animals on foot. 
Lb Entire lack of confidence of beef producers in their industry. 
Ninth. Comp! indifference of packers to welfare of producers, 
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Tenth. Widespread feeling among classes that something 
be done through governmental age! to arrest the present r ; 


march toward monopoly 
Eleventh. Demand for publicity in the shape of a uniform accor: 

















system under Government supervision. 

Twelfth. The forcing through the all neck of the bottle. 
the “market,” of more than one-half the finished live stock « 
country 

king th points up in the order named above for more @ 
discussion, we shall handle Nos. 1, 2, and 3 together, as they 
clo ‘ly connected. 7 

Che rapid conceniration of the slaughter and distribution o 
animals in this country and South America into the hands of 

en is the f ure which most disturbs the producer and 

els needs the most ireful investigation. A simple statement 
facts is sufficient. Less than 20 years ago the working capital 
leading concern—Swift & Co.—was a little over $16,000,000, 
earnings a trifle over $2,000.000, and the volume of busines 
$100,000,000. It was gradually increased until now the working 


is approximately $121.000,000, the earnings for 1915 
000.000, and the volume of business over $500,000,000, 

Armour & Co. have expanded at almost the same rate, while the 
smaller concerns have emulated the example of ilie leaders, alt 


were over 





on a much smaller scale Comparing the combined capital, earn 
and volume of busiaess of the five concerns for 1905 wiih 1915 


tind that in 1905 tke capital was approximately $131.000,000, eg 
$11,600,000, volume of business $600.000,000, For 1915 
$325,773,000 ; earnings, $30,604,000; volume of business, $1,291,000 
These figures show plainly the tremendous volume and growti 
business, Note that the capital and earnings have each increas 
that brief period almost 200 per cent and the volume of business 
over 100 per cent It is most significant, too, that each of th 
concerns has grown at approximately the same rate, with sy 











t 








the most aggressive. (See Exhibit O. This shows the growth of t! 
concerns for about 15 years.) The advance in price of all fi 
and its by-products, of course. explains part of the increase in \ 
of business, but only a part. The total supply of cattle, sheep, and 
in the country, which furnish nearly all the material, hues rn 
rially increased during the past 10 years. It therefore is cl 


a larger proportion of the total slanghterings is going into the 
of the five concerns, and we are alarmed at what seems to us « 
over and monepoly of the business. Garfield, in 1905, found 1 


the eight leading markets the packers were slaughtering 98 per « 
the total kill at those markets. Concurrently with this expans 
the gradual elimination of the smaller competitive plants all ov 
country, and as a result the disappearance of the so-called order-! 
concerns on the market. which 15 or 20 years ago furnished m 
the cattle. The most aggressive move toward monopoly was the | 
ing by the packers of the National Packing Co.. when most « 


large independent concerns were bought and merged into one. Th 

sequent dissolution and distribution of the constituent plants o 

concern among the three largest packers merely juggled the own 

but did not change it. The National Packing Co.'s transactions son 

the death kne!! to competition in this country, and since then the | ; 
ers have had comparatively plain sail in perfecting their sy 

It should be borne in mind that Chicago is the largest and thi 

trolling market. The prices established there largely govern th 
called outside market. It is the heart of the system, and what 

petition is left is found at this point. ‘ 

All the best-posted men in the trade, packers excepted, are 
that competition either has disappeared or is fast disappearing 
neck of the bottle is gradually contracting. I could quote 
authorities to prove this, but shall use only the names of a few w 
position and reputation make them expert authorities on the sub 

Edward T. Keifer, of Donud & Keifer, a firm which formerly sto 
the head of the independent order buying business at Chicago 
bought at times on outside orders over 200 loads of cattle per 
writes me on October 26, 1915: 

“It is true that the large packing interests are securing more 
plete control of the fat cattle market each year, by buying out t 
smaller competitors. ; 

“ Of course they could have paid a higher price for cattle had t 
so desired, but they could also have bought them much lower if 
so wished.” 

Emil Ingwersen, 


ing 
Ing 


with Rosenbaum Bros. & Co., at the stockya 


Chicago, and for 16 years next to the head buyer for Swift & ‘ 
writes me under date of February 17, 1916: 
“Your paper (referring to an address at Wichita, Feb, 9, 1916 


E. L. Burke), deals directly with price control and elimination of « 
petition. These are undoubtedly two of the main factors that 
about the unsatisfactory market conditions.” 

T. J. McCrosky, commission merchant of Kansas City, represe: 
the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, in the hearing at Chicago, 
vember 15, 1915, before Charlies J. Brand, Chief of the Offic 
Markets. United States Department of Agriculture, says: 

*“ Personally, all I have or hope to have I would not be afraid to | 
to any one of the packers individually, but when it comes to de: 
with their corporate power, a power which they ‘have concentrated 
themselves so that they can dictate what they shall pay for our go 
that is all wrong. How are we going to correct:it? I don't know. 
there bas been an insidious and gradual spreading of this power so | 
the fluctuations that our friend Mercer complained of, of $1.40 to 31 


in two days, was not brought about by supply and demand. [i ° 
brought about by that power in the hands of the few instead 
being diffused as it was at one time.” 

Hlere is another from MeCrosky: 

“ Now, there must be some advantage when men can take mil! 


out of the business and the people that furnish the raw supply 
many of them in failing condition as Mr. Mercer has stated. My id 
that there should be some way whereby we can build up and maini 
a competition thet will bring the actual meritorious values 
products of the country on a basis of supply and demand.” 

J. i. Mercer, live stock commissioner of Kansas and secretar 
the Kansas Live Stock Association, at the same hearing says: 

“We expect, gentlemen, fluctuations. We expect dally fluctuati 
at the market centers on our products; but what concerns us is 
brings about those violent fluctuations which cause men to go brok 
one day. That is the information that we are endeavoring to seek at 
this time. I do net know, and a large number of men in the State oi 
Kansas with whom I have talked, do not know, and we are here to «Jay 


of 















govise Ways and means, if possible, for you who 1 present of 
sts of the product to eliminate those conditic 
rhere is no panic on, and at this time in my judgment the packers 
re here to dlay well know that I ye written them on this subject 
t I believe if there ever was a time the history of man when men 
to be reaping handsome protits, if is now under the conditions 
ive prevailing throughout the land. I lieve it I may be wrong. 
only 2 man and have certain opinions, but other products 
our eountry are reapi handsome profits. IL ean not solve the 
oesition. I ean not give you the information why these things exist, 
they do exist and I believe that there are men here, representatives 


he packing industry, 
























who can he Ip and | «lieve they ought to come 

rd apd assist us in cli nating those conditions so that peopl 

re interested in the production of these things can go on. 1 know 

dreds of men in our State, little producers, that have lost their 

in the last three years. Men that handle cattle by the thou 

<, have lost thousands of dollars, but thelr resources are able to 
them in the business.” 

John A. Kotal, secretary of the United Master Butchers’ Union ¢ 

America, at the same hearing, says 

rhat we have reason to beleive that there is a discrimination in 
riees, contrary to the Sherman law, and we recommend an investi 
iflou,. 

J. P. Bowles, a commission man of Chicago the same hearing, in 
lv to an inquiry as to the amount of competition on fat cattle at 
Chicago market, as compared with 10 or 12 years age, says: 

“7 would be very glad te answer Mr. Burke. I will : ver him 
another little story of the name that he has used pubtiely here, 

Doud & Keifer. I can remember when they bought 250 carloads of 
1ithe in one day. I do not think Doud & Keifer averaged 2 carloads 


cattle a day in 1915, not reflecting on their business.” 


The chairman asked Mr Bowles whether other competitors had taken 
their place, to which he replied: 
The number of buyers are very much reduced.” 
\gain, he says later: 
rhose that are buying are only buying in small proportion to what 
did.” 
the National Live Stock Exchange, in a pamphlet gotten out Noyem 


1, 1915, and widely circulated, says: 
foday there are fewer buyers of fat cattle, hogs, : 
ic markets of the United States than at any tim 


\ r 
cacs. 


the 


sheen on 
i past 


the 





“ 
fhese are the opinions of experts, practical men in 


daily contact 


ith the situation. I might go on indefinitely quoting from like 
ithorities, to demonstrate to you the unanimity of opinion on this 
ibject. It isn’t necessary to rely altogether on expert advice to de 


ermine what conditions are. One has only to visit the markets and 
pend a few hours on the fences of the sale pens, watching the trading, 
it he wishes a practical demonstration. 


For the past 20 years the firm in which I am interested has been 
. large feeder of cattle and hogs, averaging about 3,000 cattle per 
ar, and at least that many hogs. As nearly as I can remember, 


luring the past 10 years we have never been able to sell a single load 
f fat cattle to a buyer outside of the five packing concerns, nor do I 
recall that we have ever had a competitive bid, Our experience is 
that of hundreds of thousands of feeders whe furnish the Nation 
beef and pork. 

Fourth. Preparation to suppress competition. We have 
epinion of the ability of the gentlemen we are discussing. will 
Imit they are ambitious and farsecing and have built for the future, 
nl we agree with them. Working systematically during the last 20 
toward their goat, they have evolved a system of preparedness 

that would do credit to a military genius. The stakes are high and 
orth playing for. No monopoly is worth much if it can not be pro 
tected. What could be simpler, having once gotten a foothold on the 
irrow neck of the bottle referred to, than to fortify it soe that inter- 
jopers can not get in; at least, on even terms? The easiest way to do 
hat was to get control of as many of the marketing facilities as pos 
sible. The drawing submitted shows what these are. Naturally the 
tockyards are the most important. Independent owners, in order to 
increase receipts, would be most anxious to secure competitive plants 
and would furnish locations for them We have reason to believe 
that most of the stockyards at the central markets, terminals, exchange 
buildings, rendering works, cattle loan companies, live-stock journals, 
and many farm papers, are either controlled or under the influence of 
ihe packers. It seems altogether wrong to the producer that all these 
facilities for handling stock at the market centers should be under 
the control of the men who purchase the steck. (See Exhibit L. p.4,and 
M.) We think that only men with altruistic characteristics could safely 
he trusted to occupy the dual position of buyer and owner of the selling 


the highest 
They iW 


facilities. Possibly such characteristics are latent in the gentlemen 
nder discussion. Unfortunately, control of these facilities does not 
end there. There is a very strong temptation to get inte polities and 


niermeddle with State sanitary boards, with State veterinarians, and 
live-stock commissions, and a great many other things, all of which 
would seem to be contrary to public welfare, as the packers’ interest 
n these matters is not always one and the same with the public's. 
We are giving you our opinion about all these matters, but as Mr. 
J. H. Mercer has said, “We may be mistaken, we are only men.” 
May be all these conditions that have been worked out by the packers 
are for the best. That is what we would like to find out. They are 
certainly intensely interesting and important problems and deserve the 
most careful consideration by disinterested authorities. 

Fitth. Unfair methods. The producers have become tremendously 
absorbed in watching the game as played at the markets. It is fully 
is interesting as watching a surgeon perform an operation on yourself 
ind fully as excrutiating, as the passage called the market is too small 
io squeeze through. Some of the well-known methods practiced at 
the markets are: 

(a) Not starting to purchase stock until 10 or 11 o'clock, which 
orces the seller to dispese of his cattle in much shorter time than 
if the market opened at 8 o'clock, as formerly. 

(b) The following of shipments from one market to another for pur- 
poses of discrimination—that is, buying for less than market value so 
as to discourage forwarding—althougk one of the leading packers at 
our El Paso meeting said that his firm was no longer doing that. 

_ fc) The manipulation of the market in the shape of violent fluctua- 
tious in prices on foot when there is no corresponding fluctuations in 
prices for the finished product. The declines are more rapid than 


a advances, and a large proportion of the receipts is bought on the 
declines, 
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Th treme . 
of the ss p 
economics to } 
finished prod s rl 
will-o’-the-wisp. ih 
befor: eseapes th I 
not permit turther t I 
A. E. a tiegles { ‘ ‘ 

t «'] £ \ | 
ind pa 5. 38 2 
(iext I 
. rh pera ‘ } 
pa " i fe 
support hive-«lb \V } 
faith the vi 
irs the pro : ‘ 
supply and demand I \ ! 
on this subject have een ups . 
do respond to diminished supplic ! 
in the genera: advance in pr : ‘ i 
But there seems to be an influences i ! 
feres with the free and prompt aetion « h | 
markets for fat cattle and hogs during 1915 l 
into account the tremendous increas: 1 ¢ 
beef imports in 1915 as compared with 1914. 1} } ! 
consumption during 1915 was 325.000 f ca } 114 
Conditions in the country, especially di ie tl } 
year, were as good or better that 1 1914. so tl ‘ 
should have been at least equal as good In fa h ’ 
for fat cattle wer tt ( Lath t 
previous year by fron el oh ’ hund ! At iY 
time the cost of production ot ‘ ' hit h 
to pay about $4 a head higher 1! ed I t ‘ 
before, and all classes of feed were fully high 

The action of the hog ma 1h 1 e & 
dred when there was an u Iipreced t ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 
conditions at home wet thy ‘ 1 h I 
were on hand, is an anomaly hard lain and ne« ‘ g 
For further detail please refer to stateme prepared i 
committee of the American Na il J ~ k As ' ! 

“ Marketing Live Stock,’ pages 21 to 25, inelust ked i 
hibit A.” 

Seventh. The question of wheths price for beef mal ¥ 
retail butchers advance more rapid! ha pr 4 i i 
producer is most interesting and instructive Job Kot ‘ 
of the United Master Butchers’ 1 on of America ‘ h poir 
in a statement at the Brand hear £ t «h N 1h. 10] 
as follows: 

“We are of the opinion that the relative val har t 
tailers of cut meats, especially pork, are out of pre o th 
of live hogs.” 

At the same hearing Charles D, Ts St. Loni e] enting 
same union, shows a gradual shrinkage in the reta er pre 
on beef carcasses fro 1894 to 1914 of 25 per cent. H ‘ I 
th wholesals price hee CUreas weighing 500 pour 1 
40) per cent from 1894 to 1904 Duri th me perk rat t 
the 1915 yearbook of the Chicago Farmer ind Dy J i! 
advance on 1,050 to 1.200 pound na teers In Cl 1 
per cent. From 1004 to 1914 the advan ‘ DM peor 
was 95 per cent, while during the same yx al, @ ‘ ! \ 
book of the Drovers Journal, the price fer 1,050 to 1,200 i nat 
steers acivanced SG per cent. If the producer do i the 
of the full advance paid by the retail butcher, the que Vv 
We refer you to the three-page detailed statement marat 
and selling price by Mr. Deibel, marked Exhibit G, 7 2 t 
also the 1915 yearbook of the Chicago I) ers Journa ts 

Kighth. Perhaps the most serious feature o hie ‘ ‘ 
in the country to-day is the utter lack of confid eon t ' t of tl 
meat producers in the market methor or the ew men whe h 
product. It is very unfortunate that this fact h en 1 
looked by the live-stock journals at the il ~ ma and i 
authorities who have recently reviewed th { } 
country. (See article entitled ‘ to prosp r ite 
Chicago Drovers Journal last vearbe ) atura it 
in the packers’ annual statements covering 1915 I 
mary of the situation which overlooks this attitude « Nines 
loses sight of the 1 t vital feat rt £ larg 
for the prospective hortage in beel pplies at the marke te t 
spring. 

Po be sure there t other cnuse ih ol i | 
mouth disease. But the fact tha producers had 1 th 
prices would be governed by the law « upply and «de d the 
to market immature animals last December, Jannat nd | 2 
tremendous losses and at the expense of tl tur th 
country. 

Every household in the land must help pay the It w ta 
more than a temporary advance in prices to restore contider most 
owing to unstable conditions in the industr rhis count h 
io 11,000,000 less cattle than it had nine years ago (with a st 20] 
cent more population). Unfortunatel for the cor mer I i 
prospect of a beef shortage and very high price This i ne of t 
times during the past three years when cattle feeders (the f who a 
fortunate enough to. have fat cattle) are receiving fair pr Present 
prices, however, are small satisfaction to the great majo ho } 
sold at a loss. What the producer wants is a fairly endy market o 
which to sell his finished produc es He is engaged in a high! at 
legitimate business; but, in spite of himself, he for to © great 
chances than the ordinary gambler on the board of e or New Yi 
Stock Exchange. 

Ninth. One of the most importar eatu of th ' omn 
problem is the appare complete indifference of the packers to the 1 
fare of the producers. One would think that they would make it t} 
business to know something about the cost of production and the 
of those who furnish them with raw material. They appear, h 
to have become so absorbed in the building and running of the mme! 
plants that they have entirely forgotten the existence of the prod 
No doubt, too, it is natural that men who have been en tly essft 
should have superlative confidence in themselves and pret iff: 
ence for the other fellow. 

Ninth. We wish to make it clear that we h no t 
big business and large profits a uch, but & pro 
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the industry and lesses and adverstty at the other do not go well 
‘ ther the losses during the past three years have not been con- 
tined te any particular locality. They cover the entire corn belt. The 


uts we have from Mr. J. H. Mercer, of Kansas (see Exhibit G, 
»), and from 56 feeders in Iowa (see pp. 28 and 29, Exhibit A) 
merely typical. Thousands of other swern statements of a simi- 
mport from the best beef producers in the country could easily be 
tned 

‘enth. The widespread feeling that relief from present conditions 
ut the live stock markets should come through governmental! agencies 
is pininiy showu by the various resolutions passed during the last three 
wenths by many prominent live-stock associations at their annual 

«tings, inciading the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association of 
lowa; Nebraska Live Steck Feeders’ Associatton; the Missouri Cattle, 
Swine, & Sheep Feeders’ Association; the Kansas Live Stock Asso- 
elation; the Panhandic & Southwestern Stockmen’s Association, at Aibu- 
auerque, N. Mex.; the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association, at Houston ; 

ud the American National Live Stock Association, at El Paso. Ali of 
these associations, representing the very best and most enlightened sen- 
timent west of the Missouri River and including the leading men iden- 
tilled with the live-stock industry, are of one mind and their resolutions 
are all ef simitar import, as you will see from copies of them which I 

ball submit to you. That powerful organization, the Nations! Live 
Stock Exchange, has become thoroughly aroused to the dangerous 
nepotlistic conditions at the live-stock market centers, and has come 
eut boldly with strong statements regarding the control of prices by 
irge packers. This organization has become so aroused that recently, 
through their president, Mr. M. L. McClure, of Kansas City, they have 
‘offered their valuable services to the stockmen of the country in the 
fYort to secure better market conditions. The National Live Stock 
change is made up of the 17 largest live-stock exchanges in this 
country, and its membership includes most all of the prominent live- 
steck commission men in the United States. Apparently through a 
campaign started last December they have systematically set to work 
to help break the packers’ control of the prices of live stock. I shall 
submit all the data on the subject of price control that the exchange 
has gotten out. (See Exhibit 1.) To realize the importance of this 
movement it must be understood that the commission men trade every 
tay with the packers’ buyers. They know al! of the methods practiced 

y them, and while as tndividuals they dare not antagonize them, 
through thelr united exchanges they can accomplish much. They have 
been slow in taking up this Oight against the packers on account of 
their peculiar relationship to them and the fact that the packers have 
iit in their power to make it most uncomfortable for individual firms 
who take an independent attitude. The commission men and the 
buyers are dally associates, and naturally friends, and when the 
former take up arms against the latter we may be sure that there ts 
canse for war. While the producers may not agree in all respects with 
the commission men as to the proper remedies, they are in abselute 
aceord as to the actual conditiens and the need of a remedy. 

Retalizing that something must be done te protect their interests, 
the leading stockmen of Illinois have just organized, on March 28, 
i916, at Peoria, the State Live Stoek Association of Llinois. The 
objects of this association are to be found in their by-laws. No doubt 
the other States east of the Mississippi, which hitherto bave been 
without such organization, will follow suit, so that eventually through 
eooperation the Industry may have that strength and power which has 
so long been lacking. But this will depend on the amount of packers’ 
influence in such organization. 

rhe most reliable of the farm journals, too, realize the necessity for 
more light on, and a better understanding of, the market problem. 
‘That splendid farm weekly, the Wallace Farmer, Is taking the lead in 
this matter, and has gotten out a number of very instructive charts 
which show to perfection the violent fluctuations in the prices of 
tinished live stock at the markeis, particularly cattle, since 1904. These 

arts show how much more acute are the fluctuations in fat-cattle 

vices than in prices for hogs. They not only show the violent ups 
ind downs of the business, but also demonstrate that only to a Hmited 
extent does the welfare of the meat producers correspond to the welfare 

f the country at large. (See Exhibit K.) 

fo sum up, our association, representing thousands of producers, 
feels that there exists at this time not only an opportunity but also an 
ibsolute necessity for a searching inquiry and the discovery and appli- 
eation of a remedy for existing conditions by governmental agencies, to 
the end that both the producer and the packer may receive on the 
uverage a reasonable return, and the public may have a continuous and 
steady supply of meat products at reasonable prices. 


' 
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INDEX TO EXHIBTS PRESENTED BY W. L. BuRKB, REPRESENTING MARKET 
COMMITTEE oF AMERICAN NATIONAL Live STOCK ASSOCIATION 
EXHIBIT A. 

Statement prepared by market committee of American National Live 
Stock Association entitled “ Marketing of Live Stock.’ Contents: Ad- 
dress of A. E. de Ricgles at El Paso, January 26, 1916; experience of 
Iowa feeders, winter of 1914-15; exports of beef and pork products for 
(914 and 1915; imperts of meat and meat-food products for same 
period; statement by A. E. de Ricgles showing cost of producing feeder 
teer; excerpts from Swift & Co.'s yearbook for 1916; excerpts from 
annual address of H. A, Jastrex, ex-president American Live Stock 
Association, March 24, 1915. 

EXHIBIT B. 

Statement by A. E. de Ricqles at hearing at Chicago, November 15 

and 16, 1015, before the office of markets. 
EXHIBIT C. 

Pamphlet containing: Letter of July 9, 1915, from Dwight B. 
Kieard to Hion. David FP. Houston; address of BE. L. Burke at Denver, 
Colo., January 21, 1914, entitled “ Some features of concentration " ; 
iddress, A. by. de Ricgles, July 8, 1915, at Denver, on marketing of 
live stock 

EXHIBIT D. 

Excerpt from address Dwight B. Heard, president American National 

live Stock Association at E) Paso, Tex., January 25, 1916. 
EXHIBIT Ff 

Statement of BE L. Burke at the hearing at Chicago, November 15, 

1015, before the office of markets 
EXHIBIT G. 

Statements and excerpts at the marketing conference in Chicago 
before Charles J. Brand of the Office of Markets, Department of Agri- 
eulture, November 15 and 16, 1915; T. J. McCresky’s address, page 1; 
Mr. Gratton’s address, page 7; W. J. Tod’s statement, page 9; ex- 
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cerpts from J. P. Bowle’s statements, pages 10 to 13, inclusive: T. jw 
Jerrem's statement, page 13; T. W. Tomlinson’s statement, page 17 
H. C. Wa!lace’s statement, page 23; John H. Kotai’s statement, pag 
24; J. H. Mercer’s address, page 24; J. H. Skinner's statement. pas 
26: J M. Doud’s statement, page 27; Charles G. Deibel’s statemen? 
page 32. 





EXHIBIT H. 


Resolutions of live-steck associations: Corn Belt Meat Produ: 
Association at Des Moines, Iowa; Nebraska Live Stock Fecders’ Asso- 
ciation at Lincoln, Nebr.; Missouri Cattle, Swine & Sheep Feed 
Association at Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas Live Stock Association 
Wichita, Kans.; the Panhandle & Southwestern Stockmen's Agsociat 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Texas Stock Growers’ Association at Am 
rillo, Tex.; Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association at Houston, Tex.: Am, 
ean National Live Steck Association at El Paso, Tex. 


EXHIBIT I. 
Bighteen articles by the National Live Stock Exchange. 
EXHIBIT J. 


Excerpts from Chicago Datiy Drovers’ Journal, March 30, 1916 
bulletin by Department of Agriculture, entitled “ Farm products high 
meat animals cheaper.” 


EXHIBIT K 


Three charts by WalJlace’s Farmer showing profits and losses in cat 
and hogs; article by Chicago Drovers’ Journal of March 29, 1916 


BXHIBIT L 


Names and locations and reputed ownership of rendering compani: 
at markets; reputed ownership of live-steck journals at mar! 
(p. 4). 

EXHIBIT M. 


List of stockyards owned or controlled by the packers. 
EXHIBIT N. 

Address of M. L. McClure at Amarillo, Tex. 
EXHIBIT 0. 

Comparative statement showing growth of the packers for about 

oes EXHIBIT P. 

Excerpt Charles J. Brand letter, March 25, 1916. 
EXHIBIT R. 

Statement by Ed. C. Lassiter, of Falfurrlas, Tex. 


{Statement of Hon. Roscoe Stubbs at the Borland hearing, before th 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, Tuesday, Apr. 4, 1916 


Mr. Struspss. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I di 
not expect to be here. You are very fortunate. in view of the fact tha 
I am not loaded up with a two hours’ talk. I was appointed to repr 
sent the American Live Stock Association, together with some other 
gentlemen, and I am a member of the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Associatio: 
and have during the last few years had some connection with the catt! 
trade and the cattle business of the country. I think Mr. McClure he: 
has presented an argument that is enough in and of itself to settle th 
whole question of the need of an investigation. I know that ther 
deep and widespread dissatisfaction with the methods of marketi 
cattle. The cattle men of the country make great complaint about 
idea of having a big run of stock, hogs or cattle, on the market, may! 
15.000 or 20,000 or 25,000, and not a buyer appear until 10 or t! 
o'clock in the morning, and then they all come out, Armour and M: 
and Cudahy and Swift—the whole crowd comes out—within two 
three minutes of each other, and they proceed to take the cattle 
divide up the stock in small bunches, There is a good deal of ov 
plaint of that particular thing. 

There bas been mighty serious complaint and almost a feeling « ; 
revolt against the idea of hogs going down a dollar or a dollar and ; 
a quarter in a-couple of days, and the price of hog products staying : 
pretty nearly normal; and that happened, and it has generally ! 
pened, when there is a big harvest of hogs coming on in the fall, 
the price remains low during the time that the packing houses 
filing their plants with bacon and hams, and then the price goes up. 

We had two bunches of hogs to sell last year off our little plac 
little ranch, and the first lot that we sold were ready for market 
had to go. and we lost a good bunch of money on them. The last 
we sold after the prices had gone up, perhaps along in February. 
not market the stuff from the Colorado ranch where these hogs \ 
produced. They made a good profit at the present prices, but that wa 
after practically all the others had sold their crop of hogs. Of cour 
there are a few hogs marketed all through the year. 

There are a good many things in connection with this market pro) 
sition that affect a vast number of people and these folks who raix 
eattle. It takes them three or four years to produce a steer and finish 
him and get him ready for market. and when they get him in there, 
earload or a trainload, whichever it may be, and there are only a 
buyers, four or five buyers, and they sit in their offices until 10 or 11 
o’cleck and then come out in such a way that the man who goes oui iv 
the country to buy stock—-I have been out where I bought stoc! 
through the country, and I know that I did not wait if I knew I had a 
competitor for a bunch of stuff I wanted; I did not wait until my con 
petitor got there and then divide the stuff. I bought it if we wer: 
needing all that stuff. There are a great lot of things about which th 
producer has a just cause of complaint against the packers. They can 
not understand why, as Mr. McClure has just stated, when every other 
farm product is going up and up and up, and there are war prices fo 
it, as you know is true of wheat and other stuff, when the hides a: 
away up, higher than they have been for years, and the demand for 
meat is more and more, and the demand at home more, because of 1! 
employment of labor all over this country, why the price of catt! 
should be less during 1915 than it was in 1914. I think, gentlemen 
that these very facts more than justify this committee in asking a! a 
investigation. I think that every agency of this Government ought t: 
be employed to get down to the bottom of this proposition and see what 
is the matter. As Mr. McClure and Mr. Fisher have said, if these men 
are right ft will give them a clean bill of health tf you go to the bot 
tom. Take accountants, the best in the country, take attorneys who 
know their business, and dig through not only the beef, but the tail and 
the hide and the hoofs and the horns and the offal, and follow it out to 
its end. They sell horns of the steer the same as they do the tail and 
the hoofs and the hide and everything, and the producer has a righ! 
whatever there is in that outside of a reasonable profit, which ever) 
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to hav 
» is a demand for it. It is a necessity of life. You can m et 
witheut it. Aud I want to tell you men here that if you would 

on these plains and see the men and the women who live out 

for a lifetime, who produce these herds of cattle that supply 
markets with beef, so as to know the way they live, you would 

ing to use all the agencies of this Government to the fullest ex 
protect their rights and their interests. There is nobody that 

to make any charges against any legitimate it 

y, gentlemen, that can not be sustained by fa 

; y who wants to soil any man’s character or his reputati 
vling and right methods in business. tut, gentlemen, 

» best reasons in the world to believe that these packers , 
methods altogether; and I submit to you the records of the 
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dustry of this 

















S of Texas I have in my possession—not here, for I did 
e here at all—but I have in my possession a telegram | 
ney general of the State of Texas, which says that Swift and 
r and Morris plead guilty to forming a trust in the cottonseed 
ss in Texas. They bought up some mills there and contract 
| understand, the oil, and it has almost ruined a great number of 
small cottonseed mill people in Texas, ar there was a « i 
t brought against them; and, gentlemen, I have from the a I 
ceneral of Texas the statement that the-e men came in and plead 
to having formed a trust, were fined for violation of { 
s—the antitrust laws of Texas—a receiver was appo or tl 
these men owned, according to this telegram, and tl ‘ 
d from the State of Texas from doing business in « on W 
cottonseed business. If that is not true, I will giv I MEEKEK 
ince to dispute it or Mr. McManus. I have told you « ly what 
ow about it. 
Mr. McManus. Goverpor, with all duc respect, it is not actly tru 
that is a matter of no consequence in this thing, I think, We wer 
ut I do not know what the results of it were. 
Mr. Svupss. They appointed receivers for your property‘ 
Mr. McManus. Yes; I belieye—— 
Mr. FauLKNER. It is simply a question of disputed ownership the 
There were three mills there separately owned 
‘Mir. Srusss. You plead guilty, did you not? 
ir. FAULKNER. We did not plead guilty. 
ir. Stupsps. The attorney general says you did. 
. FAULKNER. We did not. 
‘ir. Stuses, Well, somebody isn't telling the truth, and I have got a 
{ ‘ram from the attorney general of Texas that says th you | 
plead guilty and that they fined you, and that they appointed trustees 


our property, as I understand, expelled you from the Stat 
‘ir, FAULKNER. Not at all. 
Mr. Srupsps. Now, I do not want to misrepresent you in any way, 
, or form. 
ir, FAULKNER. Those mills are operating to-day. 
Ir. StvtBes, Under a trustee. 
Mr. FAULKNER. Under a trustee. It was simply a contest to have a 
trustee appointed. 
\ DooLiTTLE. May I suggest, since it has been suggested that it 
nothing to do with this, that you show in your statement a con 
mm: 
Mr. Stusss. I will show the connection between the cottonseed mills 
| the cattle industry. 
Mr. MeMancs. If there !s any connection, you might show it. 
Mr. Stuspss, I will attend to that part of it. 
Mr. MeManus. I believe that the National Live Stock Exch 
fined, was it not? 
Mr. Stvupps. No; the feeders are. 
Mr. McManvs. No, sir. 
Mr. Srupss. I wanted to show to these gentlemen here that y werk 
that kind of business, and if it is not true it is up to you to show 
that you are not. We have a telegram from the attorney neral of 
Texas, and I believe that he told the truth. If he did pot we would 
be mighty glad to have you prove a clean bill of health on Texas; but 
I want to state that I bought 100 tons of cottonseed cake and I paid 








- , . ‘ 

about $500 more than before you got a hold of those mills there and the 
pr way jacked up. I am perfectly willing to pay the price if it 
comes in in a legitimate way, but I think these things ought to be in 





vestigated. I think, gentlemen, when these packers will come dewn 
into Texas and organize this little business off there for the cottonseed 
5 cake mills, and that sort of stuff, it is evident that they have had some 
experience in the business at home. 
Mr. CarLixn. What do you mean by cake mills? 
\ Stusss. Well, sir, they take the cottonseed and out of it there 
8 a product called cottonseed cake that we feed Ct and it 
1 very extensively all over the State of Texas on the ranch 
hey can keep cattle alive there through 
on when the grass is not very 
product to the cattle business, 
Mr. VotsTgap. Is that what Is left after squeezing the oil t of th 
cotton seed? 
Stuspss. Yes, sir; it is part of it. I want to say to you gentl 
that it looks like going pretty far when the cattle raisers 





lrought and during the winter 


‘ 
good, aud it, is a very important 





of t 
try produce the raw material for the packing houses, and then a 
ge many of them pay 7 or 8 per cent interest on the money th 
borrow from the packing-house bank, and then the packers go dow 
fexas and try tu get control and a monopoly of the cottonseed ke 
t we feed to the cattle—it looks like they were getting pretty close 


the skin, and there are a good many people down in that country 
10 feel pretty sore about it. I do not have any feeling about that par 
ticularly myself. I think that if the cattlemen of this country 








to get out and take care of themselves they ought to get licked and 
el and have to pay the penalty which they will have to do, 


: oming here te Congress and this fs our 1 
you that In E!t Pase, Tex., where the Nati 
ani! in Wichita, Kans., where the Kan 
a Amarillo, Tex., where people repres ing perhay 
E cattle met, and in Houston, Tex., there was a un 
: this thing ewght to be gone into and gone into te 


d resolutions in all these great association 
: represents the owners of perhaps 2.000.000 head of cart! Z 
t line of asking for relief from Congress They wanted the nes cut 
is punishment, because they feel that they have to pay these fines 


ir. STUBBS. * * * | wanted to get back to this question 

















et 
What these resciutions were in these different places. They were 
tiong the line that these fines that the courts h 

to packers for violations of law were a joke, a 
efective in any way, and that at nearly every | 





ve been administering 
d that they were not 
ce they wanted the 
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tion that the price goes away down low when they have got a lot of stuff 
to market, when of necessity they have to market it. It is not like 
wheat and cotton in any sense, You can not hold this over or store 
You have got to send it to market and take your profit or your 
loss, no matter how great it is. Now, I am extending this thing fur- 
r than I expected to. I want to say that nearly every stockman I 
know believes that there is a packers’ trust; they have an understand- 
ing rhey do not know anything about the form of it; they do not 
know anything about how it operates; but there are a good many 
things, just like a fox would go in on a snowy night and get a chicken 
nd leave the feathers and the neck and the legs there, and you would 
ree his tracks and you would not see him, but you would know that 
there had been something there, and pretty near know what had been 
there. They feel that way about this packing-house business. They 
cul see these tracks and the dead carcasses around here and there, and 
they feel that these circumstances added together are about as conclu- 
ve as that one and one make two 


I think that the Texas law is a mighty good law, and where they find 
that people are abusing their rights, especially in connection with food 


products, that the Government should appoint a receiver for their plant 
and take charge of it and operate it; not dismember it, not stop the 
business Rut I want to say to you that if you do take some action 
of that kind and put some effective remedies into operation in this 


country, [ believe that it would be a mighty good thing for everybody 
oncerned with the feeding business and the packing business and the 
producing end ane the consumer, When these prices get up so high 
as they are some of them now—they tell me that bacon is 
caring away up high. Nearly all of this bacon was bought at a low 
price, with a low price of hogs, and with the storehouses full the 
price of bacon goes skying. Is that in the interests of the consumer? 
Does not that keep hundreds and thousands and millions of men from 
eating bacon who like it just as well as you do or I do? I want to 


or in 
going, 


tell you there are two ends to this thing. You have got a mighty 
~erious job here, and I want to see you think seriously about it, and 
I believe you are going to do that 

1 am very much obliged to you for the opportunity you have given 
me to talk, and 1 am glad that I came on here to talk to you. T have 
had a good time, and I wili bid you all good-by, because I have got to 
ket out of here pretty quick, ? 

. * > x : * * 

[Statement of Mr. John Landergin, of Amarillo, Tex.. at the Borland 

hearing, before the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, Tues- 

day, Aprii 4, 1916.] 


Mr. CantLin. Mr. BorLAND, whom will you have next ? 

Mr. BorLtanp. I will ask Mr. Landergin to address the committee at 
this time. 

Will you, Mr, Landergin, tell the committee which associations you 
represent, your official connection with them, if any, and make such 


stufement as you desire? 


Mr, LANDERGIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to represent 
the American National Live Stock Association and the Texas Cattle 
Raisers’ Association. 

Mr. Caruin. In what part of Texas do you liye? 

Mr. LANpErGIN, I live in the Panhandle, at Amarillo, Tex., and I 
umm @ cattle producer, feeder, and shipper. I am thoroughly dissatis 


fied with the methods to which we have to submit in marketing our live 
stock. When Il this I voice the sentiments of hundreds of feeders 
and producers in my district, as was shown by them at a meeting of 
the ‘Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association held recently at Tlouston, Tex., 

which association I am vice president. This association represents 


\ 
saly 


of 


more than 2,000,000 head of cattle, valued at more than $100,000,000, 
fhe members assess themselves 5 cents per head on the cattle rendered 


to the association, which will amount to more than $100,000 for the 
exclusive use of the marketing committee of the American National 
Live Stock Association which was appointed at the last annual meeting 


of that association at Fl Paso to ascertain and enforce a line of justice 
and fairness between the producers of live stock and the few men who 
buy their preducts, 

We believe that the four or five big packers in this country who 
work together as a unit absolutely fix the price of our live stock and 
also fix the price of our dressed meat to the consumers or to the re- 
tailer who sells to the consumer, ‘They probably will tell you that the 
fault lies with the retailer, We would differ with them on that point. 
rhere are thousands of retailers who compete for the trade with the 
consumer, and sell for a small margin of profit, and have not grown 
rich in the business, while the packers have piled up their millions. 
lbidl anyone ever see a rich retailer of meats? 

Mr. Chairman, you asked on Monday for some concrete evidence. | 
have some that might enlighten you on that subject. I will first take 


up the matter of dividing shipments. I have here a copy of account 
sales of four loads of cattle shipped January 10, 1916, to Kansas 
City by Crocker Bros., of Burns, Kans. This shows a specific case 
where the buyers of Morris & Co, and the Cudahy Packing Co. did 
not compete against each other, but bought in unison, each paying 
the same price, and eacn taking one-half of the steers. In case an in 


vestigation is ordered hundreds of such instances will be shown. 
1 was a buyer for about two and one-half years for a packing house 
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Mr. Nerson. Did any facts come to your attention that led you 


| figure on that definitely? 


Mr. LANpvERGIN. Yes. I could give something in the way of an 
planation. I think it was Cadahy Packing Co.—one of the represent; 
tives of the packers at Wichita—that made the statement that th. 
average on beef sales for the year was $11.46 per hundred; that 
of all beef sold, If the average was $11.46, they killed thousa) 
upon thousands of cheap cattle as compared to the high-priced cart 
and the 1,400-pound cattle represented in this account sales. If {) 


| average, including all the cheap cattle that they killed, was sold 





| believe that I 


which slaughtered about 1,800 head of cattle a week, and from my 

experience and knowledge gained during that time I make the state 

ment that in my opinion the packers are making and have made more 

profits per head on cattle slaughtered than was indicated by them at 

the different live-stock association meetings. A representative of the 

packers at a meeting of the Kansas State Live Stock Association held 

n Wichita, Kans., made the statement that his company only made 25 | 
cents per head profit for the last year. * * ® 

Swift & Co. made the statement before the executive committee of 
the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association at their annual convention held 
at Houston, Tex., last month, that his company made $1.30 per head 
yrofit for the last vear. 

Mr. McManus. That is right. 

Mr. LaNpeRGIN. It is our opinion that they have left out some part 
of the animal to arrive at these profits. We think they have left out 
nore than the liver or the gall or some other small part of the animal. 
We think they have left out something of value, possibly a fore 
quarter or the hide, These are some of the reasons why we are asking 
for a therough investigation. 

] stated 1 was a buyer for a packing company, which was an inde- 


pendent company, and there is where I would get my knowledge of the 
that I 


etutements made 


$11.46, I think that if they sold at a relative value, the difference 
those animals was worth 14 cents a pound, and if it was worth 14 
cents a pound, they have made even more than I have stated, but a 
$13 or $12.50 they would make decidedly more than they have stat 
to us at our different meetings. 
* * . > . 7 

Mr. Fisner, What tinally happened to this company of yours, M 
Landergin? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. We went out of business, all right. 

Mr. FisHer. What happened to the president of that company ? 

Mr. LaNnperGIN. I think the president of the cane was sto 
from us by the big packers. The big packers got him, anyway, 
when they got him they got our trade with him. 

Mr. NELSON. Do you mean to imply they gave him some positi: 
Did they give him a position of some kind in the packing business 7 

Mr. LANDERGIN. He was a wholesaler of meats in the East; he 
lots of meat down there. I am not thoroughly familiar, as these g: 
tlemen know, with the inside working of a packing house. I was 
buyer. I was also interested in the company. but I bought the |i 
cattle. Our company made a deal with this man; that is, we went 
with the company and he was our president and had a good dei! 
stock in the company and made a contract with the company that 
would not sell out to a big packer without giving the company 
chance to buy the stock; and we all did that, as a matter of ! 
which was a fair proposition, and that if the company did not wa 
to buy the stock he was at liberty to sell to whoever he pleased. A! 
we had been in business a little over a year, the big packer commie! 
to want to buy us out. There was not anybody in the company w! 
was willing to sell. We were satisfied with the business. Every!) 
that had stock in the company was satisfied. They offered pretty 
profits on our stock if we would sell to them, and when it was [u! 
determined and they became fully satisfied we would not sell, of cours 
they had to take some other method. Our president had worked up 
our beef trade, every pound of it, in the East. We sold a little ix 
in St. Leuis, but the balance of it all went East, and our president 
worked up all that trade. 
Mr. CARLIN. When you lost your president, you lost your market ? 
Mr. LANDERGIN. When we lost our president we lost our market 
least we did not make any more money after our president quit u-~ 
Mr. MEEKER. What was the name of the company, please? 
Mr. LANDERGIN. The St. Louis Union Packing Co. 
Mr. MEEKER. Who owns it now? Did anybody buy it? 
Mr. LANDERGIN. Yes. 
Mr. MEEKER, Somebody bought it? 
Mr. LANDERGIN. Yes; Eddie Morris bought it. I suppose he bows 
it for the National Packing Co. He was owner of the National Packi: 
Co. at that time and the National Packing Co. bought up most of 
independent plants before that time, and I think that_Eddie Mor 
bought it for the National Packing Co., but, of course, I do not kn 
that. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it operated to-day? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. They operated it for a short time and then close! 


at 


up. We had a 20 years’ lease on the stockyards and packing co 
pany and they took the lease and bought our stock at a very small p: 
~ 2 * » ~ * . 

Mr. Morcax. You say you are anxious to have an investiga! 
made? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morcan. Have you in your mind eny remedy? What kind 
legislation can we pass to remedy this situation? I would like 
have your views about it. 

Mr. LANDERGIN, I do not believe I have a concrete idea. Th 
what we to find out. I know what I personally would like to | 


I believe the packers are in a trust, and I would like to have 1! 
trust broken .so that independent packing companies could go bac! 
the business, the same as they were years ago. 

Mr. Caruin. If that is the difficulty, there is plenty of law now 
existence to remedy that condition 

Mr. LANDERGIN. I think those are the things we want. That w: 
create more competition. We need competition, but we do not fec! 
we have had free bidding when we go to market with our cattle. 

Mr. Morcan. Do you believe we can create enough packing 
panies to have real competition ? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. I certainly do, if there were not any packers’ « 
bine. I really do believe it. I think there are plenty of men and 
lots of capital that would be glad to go into business if they w 
not afraid to go in for this reason. Really, the way the cattlemen « 
the country look at it, the big packers are just a gigantic combi! 
trust, and the result is they are absolutely afraid to go up agai 
that combine or trust; the capital of the country is afraid. I do 
could borrow a dollar, if I wanted to, to go into tii 
packing business. I think the moneyed interests of the country wo! 
be afraid to lend it to me, because they would be afraid 1 wo 
meet the same fate I did before. 

Mr. MorGan. Are you not aware of the fact that in this line. 
well as many others, that really competition is all a thing of the past, 
so far as real competition is concerned ? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. No, sir; I absolutely deny that charge. 

Mr. FisHer. That is. you think it would be possible to supply 
have competition if conditions were free from restraint? 

* * - - ° ~ y 


Mr. LANDERGIN. We handle young cattle, although we have them at 
all ages. For this coming summer we will have 10,000 big steers to 


as 





market—cattle that are going to market. 
Mr. Cartin. That is your particular business that handles that 
much? 
Mr, LANDERGIN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Meeker. Do you find it profitable or unprofitable? : 
Mr. LANDERGIN, We find it very uncertain. Some years we lose 


plenty of money, and some years we make money, but on the making 
Any cattie 


side of it for the last three years it has been very remote. 
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LaNveRGIN. I think so, 
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The Philippines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ROBERT 


OF 


HON. F. HOPWOOD, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 
HIOPWOOD. 


Mr. Mr. Speaker, our duty to the Philippines 
ean be determined in no better way than to revert to the history 
of their acquisition. 

When on April 19, 1898, President McKinley sent a special 
niessage to Congress asking to be empowered to use the military 
and naval power of the United States to secure a full and final 
termination of hostilities between the Government of Spain 
and Cuba—let me observe in passing that this good custom and 
constitutional requirement of asking Congress as to when our 
Navy und Army shall be used seems to have fallen into disuse— 
Cougress, in pursuance of the request, on April 19 passed a 
joint resolution authorizing the President to use the Army and 
Navy in carrying out a demand that Spain relinquish her soy- 
ereignty over Cuba and withdraw her forces from its territory. 
wo days afterwards Spain dismissed our minister, breaking 
off diplomatic relations, and both nations prepared for the 
contlict. 


ren days later, on May 1, the world was electrified by the 
report of a naval battle in Manila Bay that brought back the 


memory of the naval heroes of our former wars. Alongside the 
names of John Paul Jones, Oliver Perry, and David G. Far- 
ragut we inscribed another name that shall shine with increasing 
splendor through all the centuries that America shall endure. 
George Dewey is entitled to more honor at the hands of his 
countrymen while still living than we have accorded him. Let 
us throw a few flowers on him now and not reserve them all 
until his eyes are closed to earth and he dwells with the immor- 
tals forever. 

His entrance into Manila Bay that last night of April, under 
the guns that commanded the harbor and over the mines, was 
typical of his bravery. With only six war vessels he sought an 
enemy with more than twice that number in a harbor lined with 
shore batteries and mines. He said to his men “ We are to seek 
the Spaniard and smash him as soon as we find him.” 

Montojo’s tleet opened the battle at daylight on May 1. Dewey 
stood on the bridge calmly waiting his time. After a full half 
hour from the time the enemy fired the first gun he signaled 
to Capt. Gridley, “ You may fire when ready, Gridley.” 

Within two hours from that time the Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed with 1,600 men killed and wounded, while not a man 
was killed on the American fleet. 

Within three months from the breaking out of the war Spain 
opened negotiations for peace. 

President McKinley immediately responded and indicated the 
terms on which peace might be secured. 

The third item mentioned related to the Philippines. 

The protocol of August 12, 1898, was drawn up and signed 
hy the Secretary of State, and Mr. Cambon, French ambassador, 
acting for Spain, in which, under article 3, it was agreed that— 

The United States will occupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor 
of Manila pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace, which shall 
determine the control, disposition, and government of the Philippines. 

September 16, 1898, instructions were given to the United 
Stutes peace commissioners, in which the President says: 

Without any original thought of complete or even partial acquisition, 
the pre and success of our arms at Manila imposes on us obliga- 


sence 


tions which we can not disregard. The march of events rules and over- 
rul human ection. Avowing unreservedly the purpose which has 
animated all our effort, and still solicitious to adhere to it, we can 


not be unmindful that without any desire or design on our part the 


war has brought us new duties and responsibilities, which we must 
meet and discharge as becomes a great Nation on whose growth and 
areer from the beginning the Ruler of Nations has plainly written the 
high command and viedge of civilization. * * * In view of what 
has been stated the United States can not accept less than the cession 
n full right and sovereignty of the island of Luzon. 


26, 


On October 
to the United 


The 
ture 


IS98, Mr. Hay, Secretary of State, sent word 
States peace commissioners as follows: 

information which has come to the President since your depar- 
convinces him that the acceptance of the cession of Luzon alone, 


leaving the rest of the islands subject to Spanish rule, or to be the 
subject of future contention, can not be justified on political, com- 
mercial, or humanitarian grounds. The cession must be of the whole 


irchipelago or none. The latter is wholly inadmissible and the former 
must therefore be required, The President reaches this conclusion after 
most thorough consideration of the whole subject, and is deeply sensible 
of the grave responsibilities it will impose, believing that this course 
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will entail less trouble than any other. and besides will best subs; 
the interests of the people involved, for whose welfare we 
escape responsibility. 

On December 10, 1898, the treaty of peace between the Un 
States and Spain was signed. It provided, among other th 
that Spain should cede to the United States the archipe! 
known as the Philippine Islands; that the United States s) 
pay to Spain the sum of $20,000,000; and that the civil ri 
and political status of the native inhabitants of the territ. 
thus ceded to the United States should be determined by « 
gress. 

In this manner the Philippines came into the possessiv) 
the United States. First, by right of conquest, and, secon 
purchase from the Government of Spain, which had _ be: 
undisputed possession of them for centuries. This transf 
sovereignty was in accordance with the wishes of the great 
of the Filipino people. That the isiands have been benefite: 
our occupation and control beyond measure needs not to 
told. All that we have of civilization, culture, educat 
facilities, sanitation, and Christian helpfulness has been cai 


an 


| to them, and in 18 years they have received more at our ha: 





than they had from Spain in 400 years of Spanish dominatio 
President McKinley in his last annual message to Cong 
said: 
I have on other occasiens called the Filipinos the “‘ wards « 
Nation.” Our obligation as guardian was not lightly assumed. It 
not be otherwise than honestly fulfilled, aiming first of all to 


those who have come under our fostering care. It is our duty s 
treat them that our flag may be no less beloved in the mou 


of Luzon and the fertile zones of Mindanao and Negros than it 
home, and that there as here it shall be the revered symbel of |! 
enlightenment, and progress in every avenue of development. 

These were grand words, full of wisdom, sympathy, an 
triotism. While we have done much for these “ wards oi 
Nation,” will any man say that the noble purpose of our m: 
President has been fully performed? Shall we prove rec 
to the obligation imposed upon us as guardian of these untut: 
children by casting them adrift while yet absolutely inca) 
of guiding their ship of state through the perilous seas 
encompass them? Never in the history of the world wer 
times so unpropitious for such a venture. Old nations that 
stood the storms of centuries are going down under the ria: 
seas of such stress as have never before beat about thi: 
world. How can we expect a new nation to begin its exist: 
by launching on such a sea as this? Should we east the ! 
pinos off under such conditions we will stand convicted |: 
the world of a cowardly shirking of the responsibilities \! 
the Providence that overrules the affairs of men cast upon us 
day that Admiral Dewey fought and won that glorious }: 
in Manila Bay, of which this day is the eighteenth annivers 
What will the American people say about such an inglor 
celebration of his victory as upon its anniversary to igi 
abandon all that he fought for. 

We hear the cry in this House from time to time, “ S: 
by the President,” and when we of the opposite political f: 
believe him to be right we willingly do so. I would lik 
ask, however, when has it become a crime for a Member 
Congress to have his own opinion, whether that opinion coinci 


with that of another man they call President or not? Ani 
express such an opinion freely when he pleases to do so. W!: 


the day shall come that Members of this House for fear of 1! 
criticism of an arrogant and subsidized press shall tamely sul) 
to support any measure, whether their conscience and judgn 
approves it or not, merely because some man, whatever his s! 
tion in life, says so, then America shall have fallen to 
lowest depths of degradation and shame. This is a Repu)! 
Let Congress be careful to keep it such. 

When it comes to standing by some one in this instance, | 
choose to stand by McKinley. 

Does anyone think that a. people who have been not ruled | 
exploited for centuries by the ruling power can be brought t 
stature of manhood in the short period of 18 years? No 
believes it or claims it. Yet with all their immaturity and !:ic! 
of knowledge of how to go in and come out before men, tl: 
President, who is held up by his party as the great humanitar 
asks Congress to cast them off. And this he does, while Mex:o, 
a similar people in some respects, yet with infinitely better 0)» 
tunities to acquire the education and training to fit them for s«! 
government, is absolutely unable to establish any governi 
worthy the name. 

The only possible thing that could happen, if we leave «nd 
abandon our trust in the Philippines, is that another nation with 
perhaps, entirely different ideals and motives will go in and 
possess the islands. We have already granted to the Filipinos 2 
large measure of self-government, and they now have a majority 
in both branches of their legislative assembly. One of the first 
things they proposed to do when they came into control was to 














————— 
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| 


it in two the appropriations for health and sanitary work. 
When the Americans began their work of sanitation in the 
lands they were hotbeds of all the diseases known to the | 
Orient: smallpox, cholera, the plague, beriberi, and many other 
diseases ravaged and destroyed the natives annually by the 
housands. The Americans have driven out these diseases and 


ndered the islands as sanitary in all respects as our own | 
yuntry. 
Dr. Heiser, who was the guiding spirit in this great work, | 


hen he learned that the assembly proposed to abandon this 
iost important work, requested the privilege of addressing them 
on the supreme importance of continuing it. They agreed they 
ould hear him for 20 minutes. When he appeared before them 
he talked for three days. He told them of the conditions he 
found when he began his great humanitarian work in 1902 and 
what wonders had been accomplished. He told how they used 
io tie their insane people to stakes under their houses and leave | 
them to die, while now they are all cared for in beautiful and | 
initary asylums and many of them cured. He told about 
eathering the lepers, who went about as they pleased, scattering | 
the infection, and placing them all on one island, where a splen- 
did sanitary town was built with all modern conveniences to 
eare for them. The island (Culion) chosen is 15 by 30 miles 
in extent and is said to be one of the most beautiful of the 
croup. More than 8,000 lepers have been transferred to this | 
island. The town is a model for cleanliness and has a fine | 
hospital, schools, churches, theater, playgrounds, and so forth. | 
Prior to the establishment of this colony about 1,000 persons a 
year contracted the disease. To-day the islands are saved from | 
this awful annual toll. The treatment of the disease is given 
careful scientific study, and within the past few months 23 cases | 
have been discharged from the hospital as cured. j 
This work alone has justified our occupation and government 
of the Islands. A thousand other things have been 
these people that can not be recounted here. 
Alfred Tennyson sat one stormy night in his study, and 
through the whirlwind and the storm that raged without he 
heard the church bell ring the dirge of the dying year. As he 
listened the bell seemed to have a voice that spoke to his 
prophetie soul. For all great poets are prophets as well. And 
this is part of what the bell said: 
Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times: 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 
Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
ting in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ringe out the darkness of the land, 
ting in the Christ that is to be. 

More than 60 years have passed since the poet heard the ring- 
ing of the midnight bell at the closing of the old year. The} 
hearts of men have pondered its sentiments and wondered 
whether we could banish the old wrongs and bring in the better 
day so vividly portrayed. 

The work done by America in the Philippines has helped to | 
hasten the time when the better day shall dawn. 

“The want, the care, the sin” of the world are being amelio- | 
rated, and those unfortunate ones who have suffered by reason | 
thereof are to-day accorded more sympathy and help than ever | 
before, 

| 
j 


done for 


“The love of truth and right” and “the 
cood”” have come to have a place in the hearts of men they did 
not have in former years. 

* Old shapes of foul disease ”’ 
and particularly in those fair 
they brought such suffering 
there. 

“The thousand wars of old” unfortunately still rage among 
men. Perhaps this terrible scourge must have one mad orgy | 
before slinking away among the horrible ghosts of the past. 
Let us hope that when peace comes it may be the “ thousand 
years of peace” foretold by the poet. 

“The valiant man and free with larger heart and kindlier 
hand” I believe is here. 

Men do not, perhaps, profess so much to-day as in former | 
years, but I am constrained to believe that a wider and more | 
blessed charity fills the world. 

“The Christ that is to be.” What does the poet mean? Is 
there another to come? No: never another like that one who | 
spoke as never man spoke before or will speak again. That ser- 


common love of | 


are being throttled to the death, | 
islands of the sea where formerly 
and sorrow to those who dwelt 
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} mon on the mountain top is becoming eete eg 
turies. His loving, tender judgments ne! Oo! 11 
floating down the years as swer ens the he 
of the weak ones of earth to hope ag that ' lela 
of deliverance will come. H: : ) ) » by the 
wayside to talk to some poor $0 nd 
| bring healing to their poor bodies and i ho 
} hever wrote a line to leave behind H » | 
and minds of his disciples that the ‘ 1 
to us, as far as they could, what mannet He H 
was the Supreme Man of the He e Son ( 
The world has not yet comprels Hi but He l 
more filling the world with His glo and some d | 
| son dreamed, He will be to the world “ the C1 t that t 
One day the Master, in order to make pla a truth, told a 
story in a few simple words that has settled for 1 tir 
| is man’s duty to his less fortunate broth Hk | ) 
| Who had been beset by robbers, stripped of his rt g 
} wounded, and lying by the roadside A priest a ] 
traveling that way saw the man but passed | ef l 
| Side. By and by another man came along: he of a S} | 
race, and if the priest would not tend help 
be expected of the Samaritan. B i old! ll ‘ l ) 
| to the poor suffering man and binds up his wound \ 
simple remedies as he had with | » alleviate f 
He then places him tenderly on his st and es him to the 
inn. He pays the innkeeper for caring for t fell Te | 
tells him to minister to him until he is enti ‘ ‘ d 
| he will pay the bill when he comes again. 
This story applies with great force in the case of t 
pinos. We Americans found them as we were pu 
} way along the highway of life, and they were wounded by th 
inhumanities of their fellows We assumed the burden of 
|} caring for them. So far we have helped them, but we have 
| not yet brought them safely to the inn, where we can be 
they are secure. Let us leave no duty unperformed that will place 
them in absolute security before \ think of abandon 
Most earnestly I oppose the provision in this bill aut! 
the President to surrender all right of possessio | 
jurisdiction, control, or sovereignty now existing and ey cised 
by the United States in he te d ple « 


and OVvVel 


the Philippines within the next four yea 


On Illiteraey, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY 


OF 


M 


GEORGIA, 


HWUGITES, 


In rue House or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, May 4, 1916 
Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, under the le 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I inel } 
the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph on the bject 
| article is incorporated a pk of correct 
successfully by the very distinguished gent! f ( 
Judge Park, which is wort! 


The article is as follow 








“ OLD FIELD SCHOO! IN Wort I I 0 
STATE HELPING TO WIPE IT Ov A ( \\ 
BY 1920. 
{By Edna ¢ 1) 
oO 
At the recent meeting of the Georg ] 
Macon, a definite movement was for 
out illiteracy in Georgia by 1920 
To begin with, Congressman Pa 
likes to apply definite remedies to the } \ 
of his activities. Most of us are dee; neerned 
problem as itliteracy, but it does t seem to « 
obvious remedy of establishing 
Judge PARK seems the « ! 
simple plan of es ling I vi g 
waiting for the State to orga ‘ 
need be unlettered and no ch be 
tunity because it jacks trained 
How lit ( ‘ 
He was judge of the city irt of Wort ( } 
| establishing this school first occurred to him I | 
sorts of people, many ol them in trouble [ sor lie k 
tically everybody in Worth County by n: he | 
tories and the handicaps many of them vw d 
farms. He locked back of the evidence of legal es, to tl i 
beginnings, and dealt with people not in the Ww d 
gether, but in terms of human understanding In 
who came before him he saw not stupid cle her a 
generation which had grown up just after the Wa yeen St 
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mene 


dt in the South had not 
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m could read 1 write 

those who had apparen had little opportunity 

! i t as p ible. A youth convicted 

t <ked the usual question, a1 
d: *1I will su Is 
t t nd iet met t 

} ‘ g his « ‘ 
( ! sch ist ( lj 
| 
‘ the idea had ripened } 
} would « net e | 

thouse for e b 

in the cour yvside for | 
t ne of a busy professional 1 | 
t opening day. Among } 
vho learned to read and | 
‘ G1 M n f ‘ nd even grandpar i 
I ult persons I ned t j 
J Park hase ed ihe plan of th choo] to | 
u with a view of having tl } 
tas it } to he told me about | 
1 had the tir to give to it. } 
himself with the ista , perhaps, of one of the | 








imi ‘ 
‘ ; 
} il 
t 
| nd bu 
l I sche 
‘ j 
‘ 
f l h 
LI 
I ast a 
o anyor who may have an idea that a 
t t t of place of wt 1 
t | it was one of the happiest 
rite tong and dusty, and 
itt gray build with pine woods and fi 
h the heat waves shit red. 
was hearing the mornin pelling lesson when I 
ta writtr sun, if you please, according to modern 
kind of spe esson that goes with “the old 
he wel d when we all stood : nl the 
nd the teacher gave out the words. And if it 
it-chouc,” which you find over in the back of 
it went on ad n the line until it got to the 
who spell it correctly and went “ head ” 
of the entir lass, 


time that Judge Park was using Webster's 
) 

















it was a targe class standing up all 
{ ages of boys and girls and g 1 folks 
‘ 1G7 pupils were enrolled and the s es of 
} engaged, With the teachers setting 
or tl school was blue overalls and 
rm would nut hold the schoo! and out 
t ti t to ¢ onmodate the overflow. 
DIA ( ! 
lo f tl lult il tes 
ti ’ 1 ty to 7 to « 
nd pup n n from 6 to 6U 
the p ) tex $ 
! with t ‘ s in s] 
er Hy » Park paused to ask 
le n in natural history ensued which 
j ‘ mm when the class in arithmetic was called 
of b I rithmetic spurred { 
OV ! lea head swim and I realized 
il ost ipressionism than they d 
tid Suppese you are away from 
to eat © you go to a man and 
pt a ditch he wants dug. 
\ 1} feet deep, and he agrees to 
» ce he owe you " and a little 
DS\ back b Il even started on the ditch; 
heipful 
with the practical every 
rketing of produce, estimat th 
ost oft tit A iralt i . 
ludge Park with a view to the needs 
tbooks and the people become acquainted 
h tins and learn how to secure 
One day in every week at the old field schoo 
mo! tien werk, and one or more of the 
of the Govern nt come to give lectures on 
ion, and simil ubjects in their propaganda 
CED ILLITERACY 
ht o1 onth each summer, has markedly 
ult illiteracy tn the county, and th 
: ross mark is almost unknown. Mr 
hool commissioner of Worth, tinds the old 
mi school development in the county. rhe 
y's teachers lik to work in this school And at 
of my visit. when | saw Judge Park sitting in 
e crop prosp h group of the older men, 
It is har to ad ribe exactly what I felt 


i may use a Bewspaper term and say it had a 


ith a big barbecue or a picnic dinner and instead 


old-fashioned spelling match 


a free-for-all contest in which there are no handicaps | 
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One particularly pleasing story I heard about the school related to 
wor : hers, twins, who lived on a little Worth County 
th the start they got in this schoo] they set out to edu 
ate themselves, One twin stayed at home and farmed while the 
t to schoo! alternate years until they worked their way 

rep schools and college. In 1913 one of them graduated at 
College and took a position as principal of a high school 
western city, while the other one graduated at Prin 


ded brotl 








nh 





THE BLOT OF ILLITERACY, 

that in the North illiteracy predominates 
he South it is more in evidence in the rural p 
tion, and if all classes of the population are considered no sect 
this country can claim freedom frem adult illiteracy. The Fy 
census of 1910 showed that 7.7 per cent of the total population « 
10 years old could neither read nor write. This made five and a } 
millions of persons between the native-born and foreign pop 
Even Boston had 24,488 illiterates over 10 years old, and the 
13.812 in Washington City. 

When we begin to consider this problem, the first truth to be real 
s that illiter: is n so much a reproach to the individual so 
fortunate, but to organized society. There must be something 
with the social institutions of a democracy in which such 
number of adults are illitexate. The campaign proposed by the ¢ 
: ) i is only a part of a general national campaign to wi 
? the adult population. It has been suggested that coo; 
rt on the part of the Nation and the States, assuciations 











| individuals, will be most effective. It was this method F: 


ployed and reduced the number of illiterates from 45 in th 


>} dred to 5 n one year 1,000,000 men, women, and childrer 


school age in France were enrolled in the schools learning to rea 





writt 
Students of this social problem regard the work done in the W 
Count hool and in the moonlight schools of Rowan County, 


inspiring examples of what any community can do to redu 





It would m that any community in Georgia which deter: 
tamp out illiteracy would, first of all, have a social survey to <« 
mine the 1 of illiterates and would begin systemati lv ft 

it n : jut whatever method is employed, the 
I old-field schoot can not be improved upon. And 
} 





‘ \ » said to me: “ Treating these big human 
a whole is often overwhelming and confusing, but ther: 
tain clean-cut satisfaction in narrowing work dewn to individu 
t 





ig results, 
‘It bas always been a matter of vital interest to me to sec w 
1 man who starts tn life with nething can earn a living on 
over Georgia-pine lands. It seems to me most of the deve! 
cur natura! resource epends on this man. Practical edu 
| the k of it. determines whether he builds up his farm or ii 
worn-out methods of other days. Though just over there,” bh 
3 } 


“is a man who can neither read nor write script and he ha 
: 1 of acres, a good home, and two bright girls now 
! I as he said it I knew he marveled reverent 
] n intelligence which planted its seed firmly on the cart 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


LOUIS T. McFADDEN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tire House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


»Y 


Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the considerati 
this House has been giving to the Agriculture approj:: 
bill, appropriating a little over $24,000,000 of the | 
money from the United States Treasury, we were as! 
other day to vote $50,000 to provide for the machine 
the migratory-bird law department. Then, among other | 

everal thousand dollars were to be appropriated for 
| gating a disease said to be developing among wild duck 
cause they drink too much salt water in the Salt Lake \ 
region of Utah, and so forth. To-day we are urged by) 
estimable chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to 
priate $120,750 to continue in force a department oj 
under the cotton-futures act, approved August 18, 1914. 
act has been declared unconstitutional by the Federal « 

f United States, as will be seen by referring to the Fe 
Reporter, volume 226, page 135, in the case of Hul 
|} and others against Lowe, internal-revenue collector. | 
action this whole department under this decision has b 
inoperative, or at least such should be the case. 
| <As a matter of fact, the department is fully manne: |! 

Democratic employees engaged chiefly in the pleasant 
profitable occupation cf drawing their salaries without « 
it of legally authorized work. Thus in all probabilit; 
very worthy Democratic politicians from the sunny 
given lucrative employment through the kindn 
the present Democratic administration. 

I herewith submit estimates furnished by the department cv 
taining information on the administration of the migratory 
' bird law, which has also been declared unconstitutional. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 
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iy 








ure being 
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Protection of migratory birds, 1917, $88,680 ( mitte allowed §$ 
Salaries --- ae we $56. 540 
As follows: 
Washington 
1 administrative assistant, in charg u ) LW, 
$2,500. 
1 assistant biologist, $1,800. 
out of Washington 
31 inspectors, at $1,500 each. 
$ field assistants, at $100 per month each (4 months). 


~ field assistants, 


at $75 per 
295 cooperating 


month each (4 months). 
wardens, 


at $1 per month each. 


aveling expenses - — a a 37. 600 
pplies and equipmen ei ere oe 1, 000 | 
Misceilane RI: GIN sce classiest emcee ahaateinciaialanitse aetioemiagiania =e 4,540 
I lt reiicbiciote 99, 680 

i apprepriation, 1916 se ahaa ee pee a ee 

Increase (but as 1 clerk, $1,200, is transferred to the 
statutory roll, the actual increase is $50,940) - 49, 680 
Protection of migratory birds, 1915, $50,000. 
0. oe <5 ; $28, 244. 97 


As follows: 
In Washington— 





1 administrative assistant, in charge of migratory bird 
law, $2,500 (9 months). 
1 administrative assistant, acting in charge migratory 


bird law, $2,500 (3 month). 

1 clerk, $1,260 (2 months). 
Out of Washington— 

4 inspectors, at $1,500 each. 
inspector, $1,500 (108 months) 
inspector, $1,500 (10% months). 
inspectors, at $1,500 each (103 
inspector, $1,500 (94 months). 
inspector, $1,500 (S months). 
inspectors, at $1,500 each (7 months). 
inspectors, at $1,500 each (6 months). 

1 inspector, $1,500 (54 months). 
144 wardens, at $1 per month each. 
wardens, at $1 per month each (11 months). 
warden, $1 per month (10 months). 
warden, $1 per month (9 months). 
warden, $1 per month (8 months). 
warden, $1 per month (74 months). 
warden, $1 per month (7 months). 

wardens, at $1 per month each (6 months). 
wardens, at $1 per month each (53 months). 
warden, $1 per month (5.1 months). 
wardens, at $1 per month each (5 months). 
warden, $1 per month (44 months). 
5 wardens, at $1 per month each (4 months). 
1 warden, $1 per month (34 months). 


months), 
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i 
.| looking toward the safety of e people of the 1 od St 
} Because ot their embarrassment ‘ YS t t 
} meet the constantly increasing ex. s ~t 
| methods of taxation which ; ‘ 
j and are especially expensive to coll l . 
i taxes new departinents have bee s 
employed, who are always friends pore 
Mr. Speaker, in my judgment many items 
gect to JUST Criticism, che ong s t M) 
funder the head of Bureau M: | 
partment is becoming top-heay bh s g 
| lucrative positions for the faitht 
| Mr. Speaker, I understand t ( ‘ 
} to bring in a rule which will attach to the Agi 
priation bill three important amendmetts \ 
amendments is So important that cht well ¢ 
tion for a week or more, in ord ! 
} to study the amendments and asce ethe 
| measures, and, if enacted, whether th l ( 
| some effec ton the country at large and the section mos ected. I 
} understand, however, that the Rules Committee proposes if 
} debate on these three important amendments shall be | om 
j one hour on one measure and one hour and ah: ithe ot ) 
‘There can be but one interpretation of such action o1 
of the Democratic majority of this House in : | ti } 
| appropriation bill legislation as important as these tl e% 
;} ures are reported to be, namely, tirst, a United St re 
house act; sec ond, a United States e erades ct ad 
a cotton-futures act. All three of these amendments \ t 
when previously enacted, declared void by the courts ‘ 
| United States. I do not now wish to argue on the merits « 
these amendments, but I do wish to most emphatically deno ‘ 
j the methods adopted to force through in this re egis 
tion so important to the country without cl e f discus 
sion. Because these amendments are attached to an app 
tion bill, the President is deprived of the ] of veto if i 
his judginent, some of these riders are unfit to be ( \ 
} Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder that many « he laws enacted 
|} by the present administration in this hasty, gag-rule anner 
j} have been declared unconstitutional when tested by the courts 
I am surprised that the administration now in power should 


| attempt to legislate by gag rule, which 


as been so vociferously 
pt ong pg Ae ene condemned by the Democratic Part the past d is used 
5 game protectors, at $1 per annum each. _ | Successfully to defeat the Republican Party in the last presi 
Traveling expenses —....—.--....--...-----.------ ‘ | | dential election, and used as one of the main arguments against 
Mean Sagtnme...-22. | Cannon rule and the so-called “Cannonism.” ‘The action proposed 
‘a ites will in the end be the undoing of the Democratic Party as rep- 
meee espenditures, 2016. 26 = -<.2..0600... -- 44,943. 77 resented by the majority in this Congress. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, Lever], chairman | The Democratic Members of this House lave already aided 
‘this committee, has just stated in answer to a question from |! a practical revolution and criticism of the methods previously 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] that there are | used by this House in the discussion and passage of measure 
ow employed the following men in the administration of the | Under less drastic rules than this one. The methods you now 
cotton-futures act, now supposed to be inoperative because of its propose to adopt, thereby establishing a precedent, make even the 
iconstitutionality : erstwhile Speaker Cannon blush with shame. 
In Washington: One cotton technologist, $3,000; 2 specialists Mr. Speaker, I can not consistently vote to continue su 
in cotton an at $3,000 each; 1 inspector of cotton stand- | Propriations as I have mentioned in these remarks. T desire most 


ards, $3,000 ; 1 specialist in cotton classing, 
in cotton classing, $2,500; 1 specialist in cotton classing, $2,400; 
| assistant in cotton business methods, $2,250; 1 assistant in 
cotton classing, $2,100; 2 assistants in cotton business methods, 
at $2,100 each; 2 assistants in cotton business methods, at 
$1,800 each; 1 assistant in cotton marketing, $1,800; 2 assistants 
in cotton classing, at $1,800 each; 1 assistant in agricultural 
technology, $1,440; 6 assistants in cotton classing, at $1,400 
each; 1 assistant in cotton marketing, $1,400. 

Out of Washington: One specialist in cotton classing, $2,500; 
1 assistant in cotton classing, $2,100. 

That makes 26 in all. 


$2,640; 1 specialist 


Mr. Speaker, this is only a part of the expense of this de- 
partment which is now being maintained at Government ex- 
pense to aid worthy Democrats to maintain a livelihood. This 


s being done by the party which promised the people economy 
in the management of public affairs if intrusted with the re- 
sponsibilities of government. 

The record to date of the Democratic 


administration is that 
has ilagrantly 


abused its promises to the people regarding 


economies, and its appropriations have been the largest of any | 


administration. The Sixty-third Congress exceeded the appro- 
priations of the last Republican Congress by over $100,000,000. 
Even now, when the country needs additional money for na- 
tional defense and the constantly increasing expenses of 
ning the Government, the administration seems willing to ap- 
propriate for salaries and the creation of a new department, but 
seriously objects to any material incre: in 


ise 





run- | 


appropriations * 


vehemently 
this manner, 


to enter my 


protest against le ai atio 


Hulbert Stadinm Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ILON HARLES P. ADY 


OF MARYLANI 

Ix tur House or Representatives, 
Vonday, Me 8, 1916 
| Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, on April 21, 1916 f 
| from New York [Mr. HuLpert] introduced a bill (H. R. 14905) 
| to appropriate the sum of $1,545,397 for the improve t of 
| east Potomac Park as a public recreation ground in a ce 
| with the comprehensive plan approved by the War D ! t, 
and, also, I believe, by the Fine Arts Commission 4) ‘ 
project of this character has the hearty approval of every pei 
son interested in the athletic development of 1 \ 
| youth, but I hardly realized its national, indeed ji 
significance, until my attention was lled to } { pub 
| lished in the New York Times of Sunday, April 23, On 
i next Friday afternoon, May 12, at 2 p. m., the Committee on 


Appropriations will held i ; f | 
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of Mr, Rubien'’s explanation. 


ATHLETES NULT 
he said, “we h 
known, Fron 


ther sneci 
the i 


TURED FROM 


ave the 
athletes from the bud t 


1 mere 


ulided, warned, where 


possible 


ves 


most 
o the 
boyhood the youth who 
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admirable system 


full 


liower 


evidence of 
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of 


ittender ej Ves ‘ orga LOnS 
0 ‘ try 1 I have i would be a matter of 
a i of interest to 1 orpo under the leave grant me to 
( nd my rr il irticle above referred to: 
W \MEI ATHLETES LSap—SyYsSTeEM, THOROUGHNESS, AND 
‘ ; Says F. W. Roi A 

Unpber V l I ( ERAL OVE! eT! 

LANDS, A I FA i NATIONA > ” 

A. A. U. Ht Ly | re GREAT FIELD aT W frON 

WHEKF 1920 ‘i j STAGED. 

At this tin ! t of preparedness is of vi nt st to 
Ar ican th in th that, ur un 
my on n i hs have equipped tl ; 
mentally and ph good, mind, healthy iive to fulfill 
thoroughly the duti I n nad, if the dire necessity she i 
“arise tu place a s disposal the finest of sp t, ti ! 
never to waver ul ss of contiict, and the sturdiest ol 
drilled to respond with their last particle of energy to the comma of 
their willis fhey are tl athletes of the land, bronzed and s 
lunged, wit pow i agile fr e) se on ira ‘ki. al 
tennis court an dia and gridiron. Thei 
name is legion ! is the joy pelling climax—no other y 
in the world has anything approaching them DRumerica or in } ie 
ryarevenne 

they are not pa these young men trained in tl r 
of out of doe t t they balance no chips upon their sho 
If an emer } ise, however, they would be found standing | 

ilder te 10 ‘ idable array. j 

SURPASS NOT EACH BUT ALL NATIONS. 

Yes; the Us d States outclasses in athletics any other of if 
might have | n ter? ip to July, 1914, the “ World's brotherh of 
nations.” Me than this—mu h more than this—it exceed L 
t y in ath ef if not. in number of athletes, tl > 
ombined ¢ ‘ 

rhus far t «¢ have been held under the auspices of the international 
fe , col i ive Olympiads—at Athens in 1896, at I n 
feo, at St. Le s in 1904 London in 1908, and at Stockholm in 
191 Every O| | has been won by American athletes, and m 
1 live meets tl Pp niatives from these shores have captured 
t ¢ ! D> as those taken by all other nations co: ned. 

In th ne mat t t, Americans need fear no disillusionment— 
ib thiet countrymen lead the world In order to get the views of 
i expert on the whys and wherefores of this important fact. Times 
reporter chatted the other day with Frederick W. Rubien, secretary- 
trensurer of the Amateur Athletic Union and president of tl Metro 
] in Association, who has given unsparingly of his time and strength 
to the development of athletics in the United States. ‘“ Thoroughness ” 
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the high hurdles was a nation-wide sensation. It does mean 
tr: ng systems have been improved and applied more genera! 
t shout the land. It means, too, that more Americans than ey 
I are going in for athletics and tbat cianges of striking va 
ave n made ip competition conditions, methods, and form. 

‘Dor instance, Dad Moultcn, the veteran trainer, has constructed 

S Francisco a track composed of layers of straw under cinders 
| dura ty of this may be questioned, but it certainly adds spring 
{ t stride of a sprinter Experiments are made frequently with 
‘ to developing a track best adapted to fast work. Sod tur 
\ down bas been used a great deal. 

iben, again, in jumping the take-off has been much impro 

The path bas been made like a billlard table, and athletes, energeti: 
min s as of hedy, bave devised new and more favorable positions 
in whic the bar, with the bead slightly, if any. higher than 
the body achie eoast jumpers originated the method of taking t 
bar in a sidewise position, and this has proved very effective. 
t pole vault Mike Murphy trained bis men to give a sort of jerk 
shoot, to the bedy as they cleared the bar, thus attaining greater 


entum and perceptibly increased height. 
STERLING ATHLETES OF FAR WEST. 


‘In this connection ! might say that the Pacific coast has in 





fi st bloom or in the process of development at this time some wond 
fu hletes, tall, rangy chaps, capable under favorable conditior 
§ hg performances. There nave been some skeptical voices ra 
! bouts with reference to certain record-breaking achievements 
t ird the setting sun, but I bave no doubt whatever of the aut! 
ticity of the figures Such men as Kelly, Simpson, and Murray 
sterling athletes, likely at any time to do something in the m: 
ng line. Then, too, conditions on the border of the 2 
western ocean are eminently favorable for high athletie standariis 
Cli conditions are such that the men are able to keep in train 
the year round, and all the cireumstances favor good figures 
tl ions when they are in top form. Semething has been sa 





in casting doubt upon the aceuracy of the heralded records, to the eff 
that in the great Panama-Pacific meet, under A. A. U. auspices, startling 
i es were not attained. On that day, however, a wind with x 
t f hill attached came sweeping down through the foot 
and made the conditions less favorable than was desirable. 

‘One element of the highest importance in the great move: 
which has placed American athletics on its present pinnacle is the c! 
lit led by those who aspire te develop track or field ability. F1 
iidhoeod, from the earli@st days, when the youngsters begin to r 
t they can run or jump pretty well, they learn to eschew the thi 
that weaken physical energy. Cigarettes, excessive pastries, in 
e 





sses of all kinds, they are taught, will militate against 1 


hances of success, 
HAS MELPED TO BAN DRUNKENNESS. 
“As recently as 20 years ago a Sunday walk through the easi 
and other sections of the city would reveal the presence of almost 


countable intoxicated youths. This has been done away with in \ 
great measure, and largely through the general upspringing of ath 


| ambitions. Liquor is anathema to the sound-minded young athlet: 


Each Sunday you will find perhaps a thousand of them off on 
luous road run, a race that ealis for perfection of conilition, ani 


they have no time for nor patience with injurious indulgences. 


“As for future Olympiads, we are hardly likely to see the world games 
held in 1920 in Habana, although that city is eager te stage the cor 
tests. There are considerations which argue strongly against the se: 
tion of the West Indian metropolis. The tropical climate there wor 
make it essential that the meet be held in December, a time when it 
very doubtful whether our men could get away from their duties 
the trip. even if they could be kept in condition until winter. Ii 
highly imprebable, too, that the facilities and accommodations 
Habana would be found adequate. Almost certainly European cou 
tries would be only meagerly, if at all, represented at that season of the 
year, 


FAVORS STADIUM AT WASHINGTON, 


“There is a pretty good prospect, however, that the world gam: f 
19820 may come to this country. The event hinges largely upon 1! 


| suecess of a measure introduced in Congress the other day by Congr:s 


man Muregay He veert, ef this city, which provides for the erection 
Washington ot’a stadium of proportions and construction befitti: 
the Capital city of the great Repuvlic of the Western Hemisphere. |! 
this project goes threugh—and the Amateur Athletic Union, as we 


as otner bodies of strength and influence. is earnest in its support 


the plan—not only will the Government have a fitting arena tor t! 
staging ef such contests as the Army-Navy football game, but, which 
is of vastly greater import, it will be able to play host in proper st) 
te all of the nations of the world where athletics is encouraged. 

“ Other countries have financed their Olympic teams from the init 
holding of the world games. Trainers, grounds, traveling expenses 
ail essential expenditures have been met by the national purse. U 
Sam, however, has never unbuckled his wallet to shed a cent in t! 
support of those of his children who have crowned him with the wor 
j athletic supremacy. It is high time that he showed a substanti 

interest in the matter, and he will have done so in a way hist 

pleasing to the athletic organizations, as well as creditable to th 
country, if this projected stadium is erected. 


| 
| 
| TO REUNITE OLD-WORLD ATHLETICS. . 


| “If this should come to pass—and quick action is necessary if 

| next Olympic games are to be held here—the athletes of the now 

ring lands of Europe would find upon this side of the water in 19-0 
a commen meeting ground, a field of athletic reconciliation. 

“In a general way American ath:etes are in a better situation to 

| than ever before. The death of James E. Sullivan was a grievou- 

|} but it bas been demonstrated that the Amateur Athletic Union is 

| nO means a one-man body. A development, especially pleasing io the 
officers of the union and to all who have the best interests of Ameri 
athletics at heart, ts the way in which college men are participatius 
in its meets. The Intercollegiate Association, the Middle Western sii 

| Southern conferences, and the institutions of the Far West find under 

| Amateur Athletic Union auspices a common meeting ground we: ih 

| offers a wider range for their athletic activities and promotes ames 

| them a good fellowship and friendly feeling that have at times in tic 

| past been lacking.” 









































Equal Suffrage Amendment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 
Or OREGON, 
In tHe House or Represenvarives. 
Thursday, Alay 11, 191 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker. recently there was held at the 


eanitol, at Salem, Oreg., a very representative gathering of the 
tivens of the State. This body adopted resolution favoring 
ynediate action on the equal-suffrage amendment. In support 


of this proposed amendment to the Constitution the Un 
States, 1 express the hope that the Committee on the Judici 
vill repert the amendment without delay. I 
favor of its adoption. 

olution unanimously passed at a 


of ited 
ary 
am very earnestiy 


Ke 








mass meeting in the capitol, Salem 
Oreg., by about 400 citizen 
Be it resolved, That the men and women voters at this eting in 
the capitol, Salem, Oreg., on April 29, 1916, do protest at the action of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Sixty-fourth Congress, in preventing 
th Susan B. Anthony amendment nfranchising women f: being 
oted upon by the representatives of the people on the tleor of the 
House, and do also protest against the inconsistent at the 
party in power—the Democratic Party—in withh th r fult 
itizenship from half the peop! the nen nd he that 
this resolution be furwarded to the President of th: nite ta th 
Speaker of the House, Members of the House Judiciary Committee, and 
to our Oregon delegation, requesting that they be read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL KecorD by Senator LANE and by Cong niail HAW LEX 
FLORENCE B. Cartwriait, Chairman 





Forest Reserves in Arkansas 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. OTIS WINGO, 


OF ARKANSAS 


In tee Howse or ReEpRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 18, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agricuiture for the fis 





| Garl 








and. 


Logan 


| Montgomery 


| th 


year ending .am sO, 
1917, 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, iny amendment seeks to abolish | 
what is left of the two forest reserves in Arkansas without 


waiting for them to be finally eliminated by proclamations of the 
President. The House will recall that during the vears 
that I have been a Member of this body I have insistent 
in my demands that neither of these reserves should have been 
established ; that the great bulk of the lands ineluded in them 
were more fit for agriculture than for forestry conservation; 
that their maintenance was not only an unwarranted public 
expense but a burden upon the State of Arkansas, as it 
checked the rapid development of that country; and that for 
these reasons they should be abolished. I have net been con- 
tent with my efforts upon the floor, but I have been persistent 
in my efforts with the Forestry Bureau, and am very much 
zratified by the fact that as a result of my efforts there has 
heen eliminated a vast area from that portion of the reserves 
located in my district. 

In the late summer of 1915 the Forestry Bureau agreed to 
eliminate a large area in both of these forest reserves. which 
uction was approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, and for- 
mal request for the elimination of 433,664 acres from the Ozark 
National Forest and 280,000 acres from the Arkansas National 
Forest was submitted to the Secretary of the Interior Sep- 
tember 6, 1915, as stated by Mr. Potter, the acting director, to 
ine in a letter which I received shortly thereafter. Vinal action, 
however, on this was not taken until February of this year, at 
which time the President issued his proclamation making this 


three 


been 


elimination. With reference to these two eliminations I re- 
ceived the following letters: 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


FOREST Service 
Washington, February 26, 1916. 
Hlon. Or1s WINGO, 


House of Repr« sentatives. 


DEAR Mr. Winco: In accordance with the verbal promise made to 
you February 24 you were notified by telephone that the proclamation 


making eliminations from the Arkansas National Forest was 
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‘cleck a. m., on the ninety-first day after 


at 


the 


lemeunt 


vho upon any 
perform any act of set 
this proclamation until 8 o'clock a. m., standard 
sixt) third day from and after the date hereof, or who are on or are 
any part of such lands at said hour, except those having 
ibsisting settlement rights initiated prior to reservation and 
naintained, and those having preferences to make entry under 
provisions of the act of Congress approved June 11, 1906 (34 Siat., 


lands to be restored as herein pro- 
thereon from and including the 
time, on the 


g 





33) niitled ‘An act to provide for the entry of agriculiural lands 
within forest reserves,” and acts amendatory, will be considered and dealt 
with ss trespassers and preference will be given the prior legal appli- 
cant, notwithstanding such unlawful settlement or occupancy: Pro- 


vided, however, That nothing herein shall prevent persons from going 


upon and over the lands to examine them with a view thereafter to 
going upon and making settlement thereon when the lands shall be- 
come subject thereto in accordance with this proclamation, Persons 
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can cite other instances where good farming lands have Ie 
retained in these reserves that, after persistent effort and co 
siderable annoyance, the entrymen were permitted to hold 
agricultural purposes 

The trouble with those connected with the Forestry Seryic 
and who report upon the character of these lands, is that tiy 
co not fully appreciate the productive value of lands of ti): 
character. I recently drove through the great peach orc} 
at Highland, Pike County, Ark., which is the largest mm 
erchard in the world, and is located upon a red gravelly rijc 
that is of the same character of lands as those that are 1 


| retained in the reserve, and which the department says is un: 


having prior settlement rights or preferences, as above defined, will be | 


allowed to make entry in conformity with existing law and regulations. 

Iu witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 23d day of February, 
of our Lord 1916, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and fortieth. 

Woovrow WILSON, 
ty the President: 


Secretary of State. 

On February 21 I called on the department to advise me of the 
totul number of acres that had been eliminated or made avail- 
sable for entry under the forest homestead act since I became a 
Member of Congress, and in response received the following 
letter: 

OF AGRICULTURE, 


ForEST SERVICE, 
Washington, February 28, 1916, 


Untrep Srares DevartTMeEnt 


Ilo Orvis Winco, 
tiouse of Representatives. 
Dean Stk: Your letter of February 21 is received. = 
On April 21, 1914, the President issued an Executive order elimi- 
nating from the Arkansas National Forest 12,041.87 acres in Mont- 


gomery County, Ark., 5,084.91 acres of which were public land and 
3,048.12 acres in Pike County, of which 1,018.44 acres were public land, 
Che tigures showing the public land would be true only at the time the 
elimination was made, because some of it may have since been entered 
under the public-land laws. ‘The President signed proclamations elimi- 
nating 488,664 acres from the Ozark National Forest and 287,612 acres 
fre the Arkansas National Forest on February 17 and 23, 1916, 
respectively, 

luring the present administration the Secretary of Agriculture has 
iso listed with the Secretary of the Interior 68,174 acres within the 
national forests in the State of Arkansas, to be opened to settlement and 
tead entry. The total area of all lands either eliminated or made 
available for entry under the forest homestead act since March 4, 1913, 
therefore, 804,540 acres, 

Very truly, yours, 


rin 


home 


H. S. Graves, Forester. 


Mir. Chairman, I have other correspondence in regard to my 
netivities in this matter, but shall not take the time to read 
them to the committee at this time. While I have been very 
much gratified at these eliminations, I am still not satisfied and 
that both of these reserves should be abolished in their 
entirety, and for that reason I have offered the pending amend- 
ment. Phese reserves should never have been created, and 
that they were unwisely created is shown by the fact that nearly 
nu jnillion aeres have been eliminated therefrom by different 
proclhunations in the last few years. Some of the best agricul- 
tural lands are still retained in the reserves, lands that are far 
superior from an agricultural standpoint to some of the lands 
that were eliminated. There were at least 70,000 acres that were 
eliminated that were not as good agricultural lands as other 
public lands that were retained in the reserves, so I urge the 
committee to accept my amendment. Why maintain these re- 
serves at a net loss of from eighteen to twenty thousand dollars 
n year, When the only object obtained is to protect the timber 
lands of lumber companies and railroads and private individuals? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
five minutes more. 

The CHATRMAN, 


quest? 


PMISINE 


for 
Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Last fall I was in this reserve, and especially 
that included in Montgomery County, of which the town of 
Mount Ida is the county seat. I stood in the door of the court- 
house of that splendid county and had my attention called to 
one of the most prosperous little farms that was the subject of 
one of the disputes that arose, it being contended by the For- 
estry Department when the entryman first desired to enter it 
that it was not fit for agricultural purposes. Finally it was 
released, and the entryman has developed it into a typical hill 
farm, upon which he is making a home and by actual demon- 
stration has shown that lands that are contended to be unfit 
for nxgricultural purposes are rich from an agricultural stand- 
point and are more valuable for agriculture than for forestry. 


for agricultural purposes. Pike County adjoins Montgoime: 
County, and a part of the reserve includes a part of Vi) 
County. The great bulk of the lands remaining in these ; 


| Serves are of the same character of land as this peach-oreha 


in the year |} 


land, and the lands upon which industrious farmers in S 
Polk, Pike, and Montgomery Counties have made their hony 
and thereby demonstrated to a practical certainty that 
lands were chiefly valuable for agricultural purposes. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yi 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 


Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What is the land worth? 

Mr. WINGO. That is largely a question of opinion. | 
might appear to the gentleman from Illinois that some of thes 


lands are not worth more than $2 an acre, while to othe: 
they would be worth from ten to twenty-five dollars an acre. 

Mr. MANN. I had supposed it was worth from twenty-five 
te thirty dollars at least. 

Mr. WINGO. In my candid opinion the lands are worth 
$50 an acre for farming purposes—that is, they will be u! 
mately—but in the hilly country there you can buy cut-ove 
lands for $10 an acre, but this price does not indicate the 
real value. In my candid judgment in a few years they will }) 
selling for from twenty-five to fifty dollars an acre, as |! 
country is being rapidly developed, and the value of 
lands for farming purposes is fully appreciated. 

The value of lands in a new country that is rapidly develo) 
ing is always one of opinion, and depends not only upon | 
purehaser, but the purpose for which he intends to use it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not call this a new counti 
does he? 

Mr. WINGO. Why, yes; certain portions of this are ney 
while some are old. One of the oldest towns in the Stat 
located in that reserve, but the country has not been fully « 
veloped, because about 20 years ago 

Mr. MANN. It might not be a developed country, but it wor 
not be my idea of a new country. However, that will be neil 
here nor there. I supposed this land was very good agricul! 
land when the timber was cut off. 

Mr. WINGO. It is, the greater part of it. 

Mr. MANN. Is a part of it swampy? 

Mr. WINGO. No; this is not in the swamp-land area of | 
State. It is in what you would call the foothills of the Ozarks 
The creek and river bottoms are very rich, and only in the lias! 
few years have the people appreciated the value of red grive 
hill lands that are now being rapidly developed and which wou! 
have been more rapidly developed had not the growth of th 
country been retarded by the establishment of these reserves. 

Mr. MANN. If these forest reserves were abolished and tli 
orders of the President were vacated, as suggested by the ge! 
tleman’s amendment, would these lands be open for homeste: 
entry? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that portion that is now public land. 

Mr. MANN. But the people would not take it for homesteads 
before, because it was not considered so valuable. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman must remember that this has 
been in the forest reserves quite a while. They were established 
about the time that the rapid development of this part of tli 
country commenced and about the time of the building of tl. 
railroads through that territory. 

Mr. MANN. How long ago? 

Mr. WINGO. I forget how long ago the original order wis 
made, but it was several years ago; but the greater part of tl: 
development of that country has come within the last 10 or 15 
years. 

Mr. MANN. Several years does not seem so long to me, 
hope not to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkans:> 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. 


ihes 





ana I 


I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 


1 | by inserting certain correspondence to which I have referret. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 

ys consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there any 
hiection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ma 
the ame ndment. 

Mr. WINGO. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 
‘iv amendment is to strike out and save $11,000 of expenses. It 
ill reduce expenditures. It is plainl 
at be in order on this particular paragraph, it certainly is in 

4 


x at other places in the bill, and I 


ke the point of order against 





in orde it may 





lieve it is in order here, 





heequse it strikes out an item of expense and reduces the ex- 
nses of the departinent under discussion. 
Mr. LEVER. It is a change of existing law. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the 
at his amendment not only strikes out, but it seeks to insert 
vision, which is a change of existing law. 
Mr. WINGO. Yes; but the only effeer of it is to make a sav 


e because it abolishes the necessity for this ¢ 


xpenditure 
It destroys the necessity for the expenditure by abolishing the 
serve and the project that is sought to be maintained by the 
propriation. 
e + wR o 
Mr. Chairman, I shall insert in the Recorp a statement with 
reference to the receipts and expenditures under the 10 per cent 
id 25 per cent provisions of the existing law. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What are the receipts? The 
ntleman is bringing up the same problem that we have on the 
Washington reserve. 
Mr. WINGO. I did not want to take the time of the committee 
as the gentleman requests it, the statistics are set out in : 


but 
letter from A, F. Potter, Acting Forester, to me, which is as 


LOLIOWS ¢ 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURD, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1915 
Hen. OTIS WINGO, 
f House of Representatives. 


bean Sir: In further reference to your leiter of September 13: 

On Apri: 21, 1914, the President signed a proclamation eliminating 
15,090 acres from the Arkansas National Forest. The elimination of 
{33,664 acres from the Ozark National Forest and 280,000 from the 
Arkansas National Forest has been approved by the Secretary of Agri 
ilture, and formal request that the el'mination be made was submitted 

the Seeretary of the Interior September 6, 1915. 

During the present administration the Secretary of Agriculture has 

ted 67,750.63 acres with the Secretary of the Interior to be opened 

sottiement. and entry. (Of this area I can give you the following in- 
formation : 

First. Approxftmately 25,566 acres have never been filed upon by cither 
the preferred applicant or by anyone else. 

Second. Approximately 12,183 acres were not filed upon by the per- 
sons in whose favor the land wue listed, but by some one else. 

From the above figures. you will readily see that the people who ap- 
plied for approximately 37,700 acres of the area listed, did not care 

the land when it was placed at their disposal. 

\mounts apportioned to the State of Arkansas out of receipts from 
national forest resources for road and school purposes are as follows: 

Twenty-five per cent paid to State for reads and schools. 

















Arkansas . ‘ 
National | 1] Total for 

Fi want } State 
— -_ - — ee = EE | | ——_ 

ae aaa | 

oo. re spineaa ne $9, 285.04 | $3,568.98 | $12, 854.02 
ee a scl acadicusuactwance 5,788.58 | 4,194.61} 9,983.19 
Fiseal year 1915........ ted ‘sabi dbudeahalouoes 4,924.99 | 3,813.94} 8,738.93 
ae ee ibaa were 19,998.61 | 11,5 3) 31,576.14 


j 


| 
i | 





Since these sums are not apportioned to the different counties by the 
Forest Service, but are turned over to the proper State authorities by 
the Treasury Department, the Forest Service has no record of the 
amount of apportionment. ‘This should be obtained from the State 
treasurer, 
imounts derived under the 10 per cent provision for read and trail 

work in the national forests in the State. 


|} Arkansas; Ozark | tal 
National | National Total for 







Forest. | Forest. wtate. 

a ii basen ante Sill teehee a 

Ee 
WOMMBGMNT BUND. oc ceswossssséccesece sit a totnlinahaik $3,714.02 | $1,427.59 | $5,141.61 
Fiscal year 1914. .......... bpeiedandavescées coeeese-{ 2,315.43) 1,677.85 3, 993. 28 
FPG daaSiktvdcseccededaese eecoeabesese 1,970.00 | 1,525.57 3, 495. 57 
ea debth iss csiccdecsaves Stiiniatantiis Ss 7,999.45 | 4,631.01 | 12, 630. 46 

‘ siitiaa gi a a es 1 is 


Very truly, yours, 





A. F. Potter, 
Acting Forester. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WINGO, I have only five minutes, and I would rather 
not yield now. The object of my amendment is to meet this 
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kind of a situat | 
he problems of 
ocal com inities 
rais ti by is <s 
they } neithe ' 
through the forest reserves I 
are excmnpt from tuxati ot 
nent. whieh mus ' 
landowners, ¥ } I \l 
this it tice | t the 
vo i r ou thes ) ‘ 
obtained in the ‘ Sstructio ) 
the tin is sold lo give ' 
f the | ent situation, 1 re 
the gentleman having in el rf 
highway that is inte at 
outs k the su 
vate-land owners. if rahi 
bear the burden thet ‘ ( 
lands but there are no ft aie 
the survey through ¢ ‘ t 
vision of 1 vy ( 
ny amendment 
Mr. MANN. \ e 
Mi VW i> (,4) y 
Mr. MANN The genth 
through highwa Who is t} 
Mr. WINGO The k l ac ‘ 
of the proposed highway. This | 


district and will have spurs runt 


counties, As I understand, the 
spurs, will run down through at lk 
reserves are located. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman refe 
through the county. Is this a loc: 
through by somebody else? 


Mr. WINGO. No. As I unders 
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ne e aieedant 
trying to get together, so that it will be bi into 
call the proposed Jefferson Highway 

Mr. MANN, What is the Jefferson Hig! 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The proposition, as I 
struct a read from Kansas City to the 

Mr. MANN, For automobilists? 

Mr. WINGO. I presume it will | ‘ omol 
am not in favor of an automobile hig! Ly, ! 
to them, provided we can get local highways to me 
of the farmer. 

Mr. MANN. Iam simply trying to descril t 

Mr. WINGO. It will be a part of f! hi 

Mr. MANN. Ido not think it would do m for t 
run outside of these little local for I 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I want this tr O} 
the proceeds from the sale of timber ca e ( he 
tion of roads through Government which, « 
their very nature will be local highw 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman wil! underst ! 
in this case it will be very difficult to refuse 
for forest reserves thut are very large, and ere 1 
want a road every mile or two. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the ntleman 


Shall We Rob the Filipino of His Freedom. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JULIUS 


OF CALIFORNI 
In tHe Hovse or Represents 


\ 


Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the Den 
ing the inevitable fruits of its misgul 


American policy toward the question 


When we acquired the islands Am 


assume the burden of doing their 
in aiding in the regeneration of 


le 


earth. 3ut after thoughtful consideration 
upon the question in the election ot 


whelming defeat for the party 
nutional duty. Coimpelled thus un 
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illi 


den of administering the islands, the) 


characte ristic fortitude, and throug! 
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tration of 12 years created the cleanest and most efficient gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth. President McKinley, keenly 
alive to the responsibility we had assumed before the world, 


appointed an able nonpartisan commission headed by Mr. Taft, 
which, as the sole legislative body down to 1907, wrote all the 
fundamental laws for the government of the islands. Never 
before in history has a single group of men had so wonderful 
an opportunity to start a people on the road to self-government, 
and their work stands to-day as a model in the government of 
dependencies. As soon as they had constructed the foundation 
of government in all its branches—police, health, education, 
finanee, and the multitude of other political activities incident 
to the simplest form of government—Mr. Taft visited the United 
States and succeeded in securing for the Filipinos an elective 
assembly. When one contemplates the great work Mr. Taft 
aecomplished in the islands and the slurs heaped upon him now 
by the Democratic advocates of “scuttle” and Filipino poli- 
ticiuns, because he reminds them they are yet children in the 
art of self-government, it is not strange that some Americans, 
who at heart are sincerely desirous of seeing their country live 
up to its best traditions and duty, have become so disgusted 
with the attitude of the Filipino politician as to be willing to 
join hands with those who never were the true friend of the 
Filipino, and be willing to see such a bill as the one now before 
us placed upon the statute books. 

Down to the time the present administration took charge of 
this (sovernment American politics had never entered into con- 
sideration in Philippine appointments. Hardly had Mr. Wilson 
entered the White House than he appointed an entirely new 
Philippine Commission, heading it with a Democratic Member 
ef this House. Not content with thus announcing to the world 
that politics would hereafter govern in Philippine appointments, 
the sclected head of the new commission proceeded to the Philip- 
pines and created absolute chaos in the government by demand- 
ing resignations right and left, giving as his reason, in many 
cases, that the incumbents could not be trusted because they 
were Republicans. In order to make himself solid with the 
native politicians he announced that he was the champion of 
immediate independence. These gentlemen, who had turned 
their eyes longingly on the government positions which, in the 
interest of efficiency, it was necessary to fill with Americans, 
and on the Treasury, over which Americans had held a restrain- 
ing hand, flocked to the standard of the New Freedom, and 
things began to move rapidly so far as Americans in the insular 
service were concerned. Never, perhaps, in hisiory has greater 
chaos been injected into a government in so short a time. The 
eulmination of this vicious attack on Americans took place in 
the Inst legislature, when they passed a law offering an open 
bribe to Americans to leave by promising all who should apply 
tor retirement by a given date one-third of their annual salaries 
for the next three years. Can the gentlemen of this House 
conceive of a greater insult to Americans under their own flag? 
is it any wonder that under such an administration the bands 
have been compelled to cease playing the Star-Spangled Banner 
at the end of the daily evening concert on the Luneta, Manila’s 
fashionable promenade? Not satisfied, however, with securing 
all the government offices, the same legislature has provided for 
the purchase of the Manila railroad. For any democratic gov- 
ernment to enter the railroad business is dangerous; for a 
Filipino government to do so is calamitous. The wonder grows 
to whether these gentlemen charged with the direction of 
Philippine affairs ever saw or heard of a government-owned 
railrond in Latin America. Is it surprising that one of the four 


*) 
sis 


Americans appointed to the Philippine Commission resigned 
long since, and another has been on extended leave and, accord- 
ing to press dispatches, will not return? 


FREEDOM OR 


INDEPENDENCE? 


‘Thosé who advocate the abandonment of our national duty 
propose to give the Filipino independence. Have they ever in- 
quired, or do they care, whether this means freedom? The citi- 
zens of California are free, but they are not independent. The 
citizens of Mexico are independent; who has the temerity to say 
they sre free? jut we have given the Filipino freedom—yes; 
we have even given him the New Freedom. We have freed him 
from the yoke of tyranny in government and in the church. 
We have given him freedom of access to the courts, the personal 
freedom insured by habeas corpus. We have freed his mind 
fro ignorance through the introduction of a model school 
system. We have freed his body from disease through the intro- 
duction of a magnificent system of sanitation and public health, 


We have given him freedom to worship according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, 


ko the good people of America understand how long this re- 
ligious freedom would stand under a Filipino government? For- 
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et te 


tunately, we are under no delusions in this respect. The schisy 
in the Philippine church, started by the proscribed priest Av} 
pay, tells us exactly what will happen. This man started 
movement to establish a Philippine church, with himself 
pope and a hierarchy of Filipino archbishops, bishops, and oth 
prelates. The movement became so strong and their seizi) 
of church property so widespread that it seriously menaced i} 
government at one time and compelled the commission to }): 
vide special acts whereby the matter of church titles could 
determined in the interests of public order. The movement 
typical of the working of the Filipino mind. He loves pomp : 
show and ceremony, and, above all, the power of dominatic 
over the body and spirit of his weaker brother. Is it possib 
the churches of America can not see the hand of destiny in t! 
fact that the only Christian people of Asia have come wna: 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes? Do they favor si 
legislation as proposed in this bill? 


WILENCE COMES THE DEMAND FOR FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE? 


It is well in answering the arguments of those who now « 
mand that America withdraw from the islands, regardless of 0) 
national honor and international obligations, to analyze the 1 
sons back of each clement which seeks to bring this about. 

First, we have the pacifists. I would not charge these wori! 
people with physical cowardice, but if we analyze their ment 
processes we will find that the fear of war and preparedness f\ 
war makes them moral cowards. They are afraid to champi: 
any national policy which might by the widest stretch of ima: 
nation bring us into conflict with other nations in any part o 
the world. Down to a period of which the Spanish War fon 
the end, America was free to develop her own resources wit! 
her own territory. Whether we regret it or not, the fact 1 
mains that under the powerful stimulus of prosperity enge: 
dered by Republican administrations we were so rapidly ou! 
stripping the power of our people to absorb our own manuf: 
tures that we were compelled to seek foreign markets. Such 
policy of expansion does not necessarily involve territorial 
grandizement; but to attempt to circumscribe it is as futile ; 
to attempt to forestall the physical processes of nature hersc| 
It is a part of the inevitable and natural growth of a nation 
When a nation arrives at this stage of her development s! 
must fortify herself through trained diplomacy and farsighte 
national policies to take her place among the powers of tl 
world. Because our acquisition of the Philippine Islands 1h: 
brought us closely in touch with the problems of the Orient, (!: 
pacifist shudders at the thought of possible conflict, because | 
is opposed as a fundamental principle to national prepared 
against war. His view is shortsighted. Trade rivalries on 
basis of free and friendly competition is absolutely inevital!: 
and no more involves necessity for resorting to war than eycr 
day commercial competition involves resort to the courts. 

The next group who have actively opposed retention of |! 
Philippines and now actively advocate the policy of scuttle, 
the small but noisy crowd whose headquarters are in New I) 
land, but having a few followers elsewhere, under the baw 
of the Anti-Imperialistic League. These people also have suc! 
a narrow vision that they believe because we were compcll: 
to take the remaining Spanish colonies as the result of our w 
for the freedom of Cuba that America must inevitably becom 
so drunk with the desire for glory that we shall seek territo: 
wherever we can find it, regardless of its effect upon our n: 
tional prosperity or our national poticy of maintaining oursely: 
in a strong continental position. The constant moral aid an 
comfort given to the Filipino insurrectos by this class, whi 
they were denying us the right to prove our benevolent intcn- 
tions toward the Filipinos, and the libels published against our 
soldiers at a time when they were engaged in the most arduous 
and thankless task of restoring order in the Philippines, should 
make any red-blooded American spurn the advice of such 
group as this. 

There is another group made up of dilettantes in government! 
who, ignoring all practical application of the theory of gover! 
ment, wrap the mantle of righteousness about them and witli 
sanctimonious air, speak of “the consent of the governed.” |! 
shall refer to this subject later on in answering the argument- 
which are advanced in favor of granting the Filipinos inde- 
pendence. 

There is another group who demand this legislation consist- 
ing of those Democrats who now find themselves confronted 
with the responsibility of government after advocating thought- 
lessly for 15 years in their national platform the policy 0! 
“scuttle.” These gentlemen find no difficulty in explaining 
away the one-term plank or in imposing canal tolls on Americati 
vessels, but have at present a highly developed conscience when 
the Filipino politicians remind them of their past errors. 
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The remaining element demanding independence is a smal 
oup of Filipino politicians who in their own land are as 
oisy as the pacifists and anti-imperialists in America. They 
© more represent the real sentiment of the business man 
the “man with the hoe” than does the pacifist or the anti- 
nperialist represent thorough-going, straight-forward, dyed-in- 

x,e-wool Americanism. 
THE 


or 


ARGUMENTS POR INDEPENDENCE, 
Three principal reasons have been advanced why the Filipinos 
ould at this time be granted independence. These 
First. The argument that just governments 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


Second. That the islands are an economic burden. 


are: 


derive their 


Third. That it is essential to our national defense that we get 
id of them. 
No theory of government has been so badly overworked as the 


alk about “the consent of the governed.” It is merely 
truth, and a half truth, skillfully distorted, is worse than a 
downright lie. 


We have in this country approximately 100,000,000 people. 


\t the last election only 13,000,000 of these were accorded any | 


right to say how they were to be governed. By what right do 
these 13,000,000 impose their will upon the remaining 87,000,000 
American citizens? By what theory do those Democrats who 
talk about “the consent 
] ihe right of suffrage in many of their own States to their 


deiy 
wn wives and mothers and daughters? If we analyze the 
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a half | 


of the governed” in the Philippines | 


ficures in the last election still further, we find that it is not even | 


ipon the remainder of our population. There was cast 
last election for President the following popular vote: 
For Wilsen__ ‘ 5 


in the 





he 13,000,000 people who voted who are imposing their will | 


ilar lvcecs apc as canal ante adiioaa Santen mid clhdabigiatat oii 6, 292, 718 
aR Fi sete cancicnne ia iss dedeims ag Uaehp acindcncaliliceledtacetshai teeing at taament aes 3, 369, 221 
] na a a ea Meakin 4, 057, 429 | 


That is to say, the Democratic Party, which is the minority | 


29 


party to the extent of 1,1 
United States. If we apply 
Islands, we find that out 
8,000,000 people at the last elections but slightly over: 200,000 
voted. 


and loudly demand their independence under ‘“ the consent of 


tt 


election system by which only one person in forty was permitted 
to say how he should be governed or who his political leaders 
should be. 

It is not true that the Filipino is not consulted as to how he 
shall be governed. He has had an elective assembly since 1907, 


and this House, I believe, is unanimous in believing that we | 


should now make both these legislative houses elective. 

When we see the magnificent response to the demand of the 
British Empire which such self-governing colonies as Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are now making, how 
can anyone stand here and have the effrontery to say that these 
self-governing dependencies are groaning under the British yoke, 
because some doctrinaire of a revolutionary period in history 
evolved a high-sounding phrase regarding the “ consent of the 
voverned ”? No one has ever sought to deny, or now would 
deny, the Filipino the maximum amount of self-government he is 
capable of carrying, but the difference between autonomy and 
independence is that between the nadir and the zenith. 

Let us see how the author of the ‘ 
theory applied it to Latin America. Jefferson, in a letter to 
\dams, January 22, 1821, two years before the Monroe doctrine 
Was enunciated, said: 

_I feared from the beginning that these people were not yet sufii- 
ciently enlightened for self-government, and that after wading through 
blood and slaughter they would end in military tyrannies more or less 
numerous. Yet, as they wished to try the experiment, I wished them 
success in it; they have now tried it and will possibly find their safest 
road will be an accommodation with the mother country which shall 
hold them together by the single link of some chief magistrate, leaving 
to him power enough to keep them in peace with one another and to 
themselves the essential power of self-government and self-improvement 
until they shall be sutiiciently trained by education and habits of free- 
dom to walk safely by themseives. Representative government, native 
lunctionaries, a qualified negation on their laws, with a previous se- 
urity by compact for freedom of commerce, freedom of press, habeas 
orpus, and trial by jury, would make a good beginning. This last 
would be the school in which their people might begin to learn the 
exercise of civil duties as well as rights. 
Thus did the author of the “consent of the governed ” apply 
his doctrine to the conditions of Latin America—a case of 
theory giving way to practical conditions. But the members of 
the Democratic Party are less consistent in their Philippine 
policy than was Jefferson in applying his theories to conditions 
in Latin America. 
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33.932 votes, now governs the whole | 
the same test to the Philippine | 
of a population of approximately | 


That is to say, those Filipino politicians who come here | 


he governed ” theory were elected to office under a very liberal | 


* consent-of-the-governed ” | 


Starting with the oft-quoted statement of little left over wherewith to} 
the President while yet a Princeton professor that we can not | the human craving for h: 


£ rove! ( ( 

him character, they found 1 Mareh, 191° 

trol of the Government as t h 

two decades had advocated ay re v 
Philippines merely because the ‘ the opposition party. 
Compelled to give some heed ( ‘ i 
independence bill, the represent } ¢ 
House introduced a very good bill to ( ’ 
of the Filipino in his own g bh 

vicious preamble for political eff | bill po: e | 

at the last session. When President Wilson n¢ ‘ 

last December he called attention to the | 

had changed front: he called it a bill “to alt dl re 
government of the islands,” and the Hitche 

radical and significant change in the pre: I 

ported to grant them independence whe 

the United States (not of the Filip s) it willl 

nent interest of the people of the Phil Is \ 
the significant change. This bill was in 

Senate when the whole prograin w Ips 

providing for independence in not less than twe 
|} four years. The Democratic Party was therefe 

to face with their own folly After a great ce ! 

the White House they decided to hold 

Press reports with every appexsrance of ‘ 

man read a letter from the President indors 

policy, and the bill is here to-day in eonse 

It would be interesting to know | ( } 

President has arrived at the conclusion 
| self-government upon them, that this is ‘ ( 
United States, that this is for the iit 

| islands, or that a Peo] le held n | ( e b Ss} ) 
years can be educated in self-gove nent | tl of oa 
pen in the period of a brief decade. 
The second argument frequently Ivanced as to ‘ 
should grant the Filipinos absolute independence is ‘ 
islands are an economic burden It is true that tl 
have been costly, but this is trie on ot the sur 
period. ‘The actual cost of the Philippine insur ) py 
haps impossible of ascertainment; but when have Ameri 
ever balked at the question of expense in the asse ol | 
rights of sovereignty? Who ever stopped to cé 
| of the war with Mexico in its ultimate effect on ou 

What historian weighs the cost of our Civil W; a t 
achievement of personal rights? Where is the America! ho 
to-day regrets the cost of putting down the Philippine 
rection as against the opportunity we have had to set }) 
of mankind? Shall we be frightened from the course to which 
for nearly two decades we have directed our footsteps because 
in its initiation it was costly? During the hearings upon 

bill before the Senate committee a careful estimate b 
mitted of the cost per year from 1905 to 1914. ‘11 | | 
the most careful estimate ever compiled | 

yearly average cost has been slightly in « $s of $9,000,000 
It must be borne in mind that these fis L large 
amount of capital investment in the way of barra: nd quar 
ters, and the large expense in fortificati t lan 
Corregidor at the mouth of Manila Bay. The annual cost l 
be reduced very materially in the next decade, because 
| is practically completed. Offsetting this expenditur O00 
000 per year, What have American business mer eoped in 
return? There is at present approximately S75,000.000 of 
American capital invested in the Philippine Island nd in 
addition we sold to the Philippine Islands last year goods to 
the value of $26,381,069. The islands must have pital to 
develop them. The vast forests of hardwood, the 

able for sugar cultivation, and the wonderful opporti 

rubber cultivation are but a few of the possibilities for 

ment by American capital. But no capital, American ot 

will ever undertake such investments under a Filly p 
ment. The risks are too great. 

But when anyone refers to making money in the I’ 
immediately the cry of “ sordidness ” and 
raised. 'The same people raise these cries who do 1 evi 
that there is any connection between f] ! ner 
and the growth of democracy. They would t { ilipine that 
he can be happy on an empty stomach; b hie s 

| & government or a people progres: iS} y 
was not the corner stone of govern it ? ' it ee ; t] 
man who has to sleep on a par 
sent of the governed”? Ask hin 
human happiness is bound vy tl ( 

te chase those f 1 
j poll exe () ‘ 


rive the Filipino self-s 


























































































































of the Filipino to maintain an independent 
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rict where you find the retail shops presided 
ven, the entire retail business is conducted 
Hindus, Spaniards, and Americans, with a slight 

LF ind Englishmen 
filipino not a business man but he has no con- 
ince as applied to government. I venture to state 


ontradiction that there is not a single Filipino 
o to-day who can tell you why his currency is 



































































li ‘ -voveriment. Some of them, unfortunately, 
nnimitied the terrible mistake of advocating independence | 

id But scarcely one of them, I venture to say, | 

ould tell you what governs the rate of exchange between Maniia | 
| ihe financial centers of the world. It is the fiscal policy | 
been downfall of those Latin-American Republics | 
lution has for a hundred years been chronic. What | 

these Members to advance who, here in this House, | 


» throw the Filipino upon the charity of the world to 
that they are any more capable of managing the finances | 
ir government than are the Dominicans, Haitians, Nica- 


Mexicans, and many others who for nearly 100 years | 
© made a dismal failure of government in a region which is 
passed In richness on the face of the globe? 


our occupation we have issued Government and mu- | 
bonds, under authority of Congress, in the Philippine 

io the extent of $16,125,000. In addition we have guar- | 

d the interest on many millions of railroad bonds in order | 
develop transportation facilities and bring prosperity to the | 
| districts. What does this bill propose to do in the way of ! 
nteeing payment of these bonds? Their holders are al- 

10x xclusively American citizens, who get their checks for | 
interest regularly from the United States Treasury. Do the 
lvocutes of independence propose that there shall be a de- 


fault of interest on an account payable on the books of the 
United States Treasury? What is there in this bill which will 
prevent default on these bonds? Not a word. One need look 
o further to discover the disingenuousness which Hes back of 
his bill. 


{ wish here to quote from a speech delivered by the present 
ary of Commerce at the Lake Mohonk conference in 1911. 

M Redfield is a business man. He visited the Philippine 
lands and saw them from the viewpoint of an American and 





ness Iman. Mr. Redfield said: 
OBSERVATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
long been familiar with the feeling among the American busl- 


of whom [| am one, and have long been familiar with the 
ng among American business men, of indifference to the Phil- 
| Many have said to me that they were not worth while; 
! e sald they were useless; some have said they were too ex- 
few have shown any knowledge of the subject. I went to see | 
{ as a Member of Congress, and without introductions to | 

1 I iw. 
nd tl hillppines Hes another great tropical dependency 
her power! Very briefly I want te put Java and the Philippines 








contrast before you. Java has 50,000 square miles, the area | 
tr She supports thirty millions of people. She is a food 

r Philippines have about 115,000 square miles—more | 

e the are just as fertile and equally capable of cul- | 
They have not quite eight millions of people, and they im- 

rol 1 know that the Philippines expert hemp. I have been in | 
ware! es und have seen bales made up. 1 know they export | 

. haw 


gely because they did; but to-day they are 
t into the Phillppines; they are importing five or six million 
‘ i ry year—rice—to make good the shortage ip 
Java, with less than half the territory and 
the population, exports coconut oil, copra, coffee, 

ind tobacco Why? Go from one to the other and see, 
rm work of the tlollander is written all over Java. The werk of 
n } barely seratched the surface of one corner of the 
peaking as a business man of the possibility 


i i food ev 














ev t of commerce, I say without hesitation that the | 
s have that Java has and more; that they are capable of | 
leveloj nt as Java; and since Holland draws every | 
: ! as r fin al return from Java alone, the | 
" as wise as the Dutchmen, may well come to draw 
t from the Philippines. So much, in very brief, for | 
to the economic possibilities of the Philippines. | 

man who with three associates is planting a hundred 

t) i coconut trees to raise copra. He waits eight years, during 














ine e to what extent he controls the retail, i 
| import business of his own country. The | 


| producing it. 


ness man. Most of the rich element among 
i ade their money in dealing in the preducts | 
] Lng i to the j rat usurious rates, 

products within the i nds to loreign 

do not know what it is to seek the markets 

J yu go into the retail district of Manila, except 


| ditches. 


| lack of water. And it was a pitiful thing in that railroad tre 


er American government and was absolutely unstable 

nder the Spanish régime. The whole financial policy of the | 
neut since our occupation has been managed by Ameri- | 
nd will fall to the ground the moment the Filipino is per- | 
to tuke it over. We have seen some very able gentlemen | 

e Philippine Islands come to this country and in a per- 
iniirable way urge further recognition of their people 


|} hand at 9 o'clock in the evening, and to have Luzon on th 
|} at 11 o'clock the next morning. Japan and the Philippines 
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which time he has no return, and then he and his three as 
down and draw one hundred thousand a year net rever 
hundred theusand trees without care or thought of labor. F 
kpown, the market price of copra is five times as great as the 


The world’s supply is scanty, and the islands of thx ( 
lians and the Philippines are straining every nerve to t 
of the world for coconut oil, which is far insufticient. J] 
peaking on a subject of s« hing with which i am familia 
{1 you go with me from Manila north a way? 

I have here an advertisement of a Manila railway. It is 
what shocking thing to advertise that express trains will 1 
avcrage of from 3 to 21 miles an hour. I took those trains. | 
miles or less between San Fabian and Manila you pass thrs 
languages Let us stop and look at one of the native taos iy 
It is, perhaps, the dry season. He ts not in his field beca 
no irrigation yet. That field lies idle half the year. It i 
Java You can not escape the irrigation ditches there 
country You can go nowhere in Java and fail to see the ir 


itl 











It is not so in the Philippines yet, and the flelds lie idle hal 
for lack of water, and therefore the people are going on scanty 


morning te hear the president of La Union Province beg the An 
engineer for a well-driving apparatus that his people might hay 


| water to drink, and to hear my friend the engineer tell bim, 


am sorry, not now. We have 43 well-driving apparatuses, it 
but we can not spare one now for La Union, Your people 
without good drinking water until we bave means sufficient 
We will go over the farm of the tao in the dry season, w! 
streams have run to waste and water has not been saved for 
means. I do not mean to imply that they are not doi: 
will come to that, but it is not done yet. It is too big a job to 
at once. Let us go over the dry fields that are idle. ‘The caraba 
for about six menths for lack of water, the farmer himself mu 
the animals during that time. And loek at the little 
have been reasonably familiar with sugar machinery for 25 
Twenty-five years ago we had graduated 100 years before that pa) 


1S blu 


lar sugar mill. As it stands there, and when it runs, it is wa 
one-haif to three fourths of all the juice it is made to « 
tao can buy BRO Hew suger milli i » first "a ? 


know evough, and in the second place because it he did he ha 
with which to buy it. 
a 7 z a - ” * 
There is one other consideration of which I must speak before I 
{t was a striking thing to leave the Island of Fermosa on th 


‘ 
iol 





much closer together than some of us realize. I do not think th 
any danger on that account, but I have in my pocket a proposition | 
an American newspaper to sell the Philippine Islands to Japan, a | 
sition which contains more condeused ignorance in one sheet o! | 
than I recall having seen anywhere else. But the larger philosop 
this situation is here, ladies and gentlemen: The world to-day is 
by economic forces, not by political forces; the political forces fo 
the economic forces lead. The policy of London is the poli 
arises from Manchester, Shefiield, and Birmingham; the policy of P 
is the policy that arises from Roubaix and St. Etienne; the po! 
Berlin is the policy that springs from Essen and Solingen; the p 
that is leading Italy to Tripoli to-day is not found in Rome but in 
industrial activities of Milan. We shall entirely mistake the 
movement of wor!d politics if we do not consider them to be in 
essence economic and commercial forces. The heads of these u 
seem to lead, but they only follow. They must move as they xg 
is inconceivable that England's export commerce should diminish ; 
moment it diminishes England begins to wither. Germany mu-t 
tinue to expand, or Germany's power begins to diminish, and the Ka 
knows it full well. So with France. She must go into Africa or 
France begins to die. Holland would collapse were it not for her p 
sessions in the Dutch East Indies. The forces that lead nations int 
expansion are forces that are often unconscious ones. 

We have just commenced to feel those forces ourselves. Ten yea 
ago it might be said our great productivity was sufficient only for « 
own needs; to-day it is no lopger true. You and I know, and fellow 
Americans will keep our factories idle a large part of the year if we do 
not find for them a market across the sea. It must be so; it can nu 
belped It is one of the great factors that we must recognize, unsecn 
but almost almighty. Now, Cuba exists independent because our hand is 
behind the scene saying “No” to anyone who would threaten her 
llow long, think you, amid these great contend'ng forces would a 
Filipino republic based upon what they have in the way of capital sta 
How long dare—lI use the word deliberately—how long dare Ger: 
aliow a great economic prize like that to be derelict and alone’? [! 
long dare England allow such a great economic prize as the Philipp! 


| stand by itseif? Do you suppese Japan could, if she would, allow (: 


many to be established in the Philippines? Or do you suppose | 
could, if she would, allow Germany to be establ'shed there, eith 
with her own territory at Saigon just at the southwest? It is purely a 
geographical situation, and you see at once that the very nature « 
things is such— the very nature of world forces is such—that there nust 
be somebody there strong enough to say to the other nations of the 
world, “ Thou shalt not enter.” And in the nature of things it is not a 
matter of would or desire; it is a matter of must. They must have those 
great resources. Tripoli is poverty stricken by comparison with the 
Phillppines; Italy must have it. She can not stand elsewhere. There 
she must go. Germany seeks the desert territory of Morocco, not be 
cause she woula but because she must. Britain holds her great empire 


| With a grip, not because she desires but must. We must have markets 
} abroad; we shall wither in our industrial life without them. Auid 


great contending forces it is absolutely necessary that some kindly, 
generous, strong power shall hold as precious a prize as the Pbilippines 
lest it become prey to the wolves of the world. 

Ani now one thing more, and just one. The Philippines need cap!- 
tal; they need it pitifuily. They are importing rice now because they 
lack the money to buy plows and to buy carabaos and to sink wells and 
extend irrigation Of all the pitiful places in the world for lack of 
capital the Philippines is one of the most pitiful. That capital must be se 
guarded and restricted that it shall go righteously, but it must go. And 
it seems to me that that is one of the things we here can well bear in 
mind—capital must be taken there, but it must go under righteous an‘ 
sober restrictions . : 

Now, one final suggestion as to the Philippine policy. I believe that 
the question of the separate independence of the Philippine Islands 
should be taken out of American politics until such time as, say, two- 

















of the adult male pepulatien of those islands are able 
very simple qualifications for voting, 
ent either against or in favor of it. 


to exe! 


would be interesting to know to what ext 


nt the Secretary 
Commerce has been consulted by his chief in aiding to for 


bill through under the caucus whip. 

e third argument for independence is that the 
ce to our national defense. I have before mentioned the 
ficant fact that the pacifists and the anti-imperialists are 
ivor of this bill; but to show you further the superficial 
ledge in dealing with this subject which has characterized 
movement from the beginning I quote the following from 
report of the Committee on Insular Affairs in reporting this 

| to the House: 
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islands are a | 


must by this time be apparent to all thoughtful people that the 
mination of the political status of the Philippines can net longer | 
visely, if indeed safely, postponed. The war which is spreading | 


th and ruin over Europe and large portions of Asia has brought 


United States face to face with the vital question of preparedness | 


net foreign aggression, and Congress is called upon to make ade 
e provision for the national defense. The popular demand for 
strengthening of the military and naval arms of the Government 
oth loud and insistent, but before it can be wisely determined 
what extent the Army shall be increased and the Navy enlarged 

absolutely essential that those charged with responsibility for 
country’s safety shall know whether the Philippines are to be 


) independence or be held as a colony to be fortified and defended. 

y are to be included in any scheme of national defense which 

be adopted, the cost to the American people will be many millions 

-reater than would otherwise be necessary. If, on the other hand, the 

vy shali be to retain control over them, but, in the event of foreign 

k, not to attempt their defense but to abandon them to their fate, 

been suggested by military men, we shall risk inviting the scorn 

world and of standing humiliated in the presence of mankind. 

fhe issue is clean-cut, and there is no escaping it. If the Philippines 

be held indefinitely, the same protection must extended to 

1 as is afforded every other foot of United States territory. The 

ilty, if not the impossibility, of successfully defending territory 

“l in the Eastern Hemisphere, and separated from continental 

ted States by the Pacific Ocean, must be apparent to the average 

vence, and yet holding and governing them against the consent 

r inhabitants increases rather than lessens the obligations to de- 
them. 

the United States should 

h any first-class military 

itute our most vulnerable point of attack, and therefore it can 

ut be apparent that long as they held as an American 

ony they will preve a source of national weakness and constant 

to our peace and happiness as a people. it possible that 

onal considerations such these shall not outweigh those of 

idnal selfishness and corporate greed? 


is remarkable report, giving as a reason why we should 
the stable equilibrium now existing in the Orient, pur- 
to cite, without giving their names, the opinions of mili- 
tary men that in the event of war we should be compelled to 


to be 


unfortunately 
and naval power, 


involved in war 
the Philippines would 


become 
so are 
ice 


Is 


as 


abandon the islands to their fate. I have no doubt that mili- 
tary and naval men have made such statements, but the 
error which the committee makes is in the conclusions to be 


drawn therefrom. So long as the islands are ours the American 
will never abandon them to their fate, any more than 
they would abandon New England or California. In the event 


oe 
people 


of a war in the Pacific that nation will retain the Philippine 
Isinnds at its close which has control of the sea. This is a 
fundamental maxim of military policy, and while I do not 


think for a moment that the Philippines now or at any future 
period will be in danger so long as the American flag flies over 
them, yet if we follow the course which destiny has marked for 


us, and as the President has said, ‘take leave to be strong 
upon the sea,” the Philippine Islands will remain ours for 


eternity. 

The difficulty with the gentlemen who wrote this report is 
their failure to grasp the fundamentals of military policy, which 
is so common with the average American. Has England aban- 
doned Australia to her fate? Is New Zealand trembling in her 
boots lest the enemies of the British Empire come thundering 
at her gates? Of course not. The British fleet from its home 
base makes shipping safe in the harbors of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, and an American fleet, stronger than any other power 
can muster in the Pacific, based on San Francisco Bay, covers 
every island of the Pacific over which the American flag flies 
with the silent pressure of its might. Abandon the islands to 
their fate! Nobody but an ultrapacifist would ever think of it. 

If the Filipino were more experienced in the ways of the 
world, he might ask himself whether, indeed, he ought to trust 
his fate to a committee of this House or to a political party 
Which in a report on a bill advocating the independence of the 
islands practically says to him, ‘“ We shall abandon you, in the 
event of foreign attack, to your fate.” It is the logical con- 
clusion of the course upon which the Democratic Party has been 
Sailing on the Philippine question since the islands came under 
our sovereignty. 

CUBA OFFERS NO PRECEDENT. 

It is frequently urged by the advocates of the “seuttle” 
policy that because we set up an independent government in 
Cuba we should do the same with the Philippines. The two 





ee 
ne INNER 


causes are totally dissi ; \ 

moment we declared 1 

set ourselves ll t} 

covet the S l 

conditions of Sp s 

always ‘emain respot ble ) 

in the island. Cuba is not ley 

Platt amendment made the island 

States We ] I} hee | 

our rights under that amendm« ‘ , and T fir 

if we are compelled to do so again whet \r 

raised over the “pearl of tl \ 

the shadow of independence. 8S] ‘ ‘ \ 

the cost of the last intervention, and s] kne hit 
not continue to pour out milli » | Si 

is at our very doors, and under no cirem 

American people ever Consen}t o see her op ‘ 

power. For all practical purposes the Caribl 
|} an American lake, as is demonstrated by the res 

already placed upon Cuba, Santo Domingo, H N 
and Panama. We are equally responsible » tl 
upset the stability of the Orient By wl possible show 
consistency does the Democrat Part 1 ose ) 1 } 
an irresponsible government on tl shores of As } 
Same time reserve naval bases and coaling statior 
islands? Are we to sit idly by while ot! powers 
restore order, and take their compensation by 

the revenues of the islands? What they propos S 
away everything but the _ possibili contli 
powers. 

The present bill was an excell lk sure, 21 
pinos a greater neasure ot aul \ te bg al 
the government of the Philippines,” to quot languag 
President—though going further tha I believe 
this time—until the Senate am nel hanged its | 
pose; and the proposition regarding ge statio 
a2 sample of its inconsistency. To req e us tos 
folded hands while the Filipino mal nother Hai 
of his new government will be the logical out « 
of legislation as this. The Democratic Va 
it pulled down the flag in Hawaii s 
to pull it down in the Philippines 
INTEREST OF THE PACIFIC COAST IN THE RI i 

The people of the Pacific coast are vitally erested 
thing in the Pacitie. That policy up to the present 
well known to the world. It has consisted in upholding 
ereignty over all the islands which have come und ( 
trol, unaccompanied by any aggressive designs on the t 
of any power whatsoever, and such a share in the ‘ 
Orient as we could secure through free mpetition 
the “ open door.” 

The people of the Pacific coast have seen with « 
revocation of the ecanal-tolis sect vhich would 1 ( 
American shipping. They have viewed with gem al; 
disappearance of the American flag from the Pacific. 1 
borne with what fortitude they could til another e} 
discrimination against their products in the Demo 
policy. 

They expect to l t l ile ip i 
Philippines. If American trade with the i 
slightest oppression of the Fi » peo I P¢ a 
the last person to stand nd arg r thei 
But we have not oppressed the Filipinos, Ne 
them. We shall continue to insure them « ) 
dom and the fullest participation in their gov ment 
capable of assuming. We do not propose to exploit tl 
will deat with them honestly nd patriot ly 
benefits will result. 

What the Filipino does not understand is that pei h 
piness under any form of goveriment is impossible unl 
panied by financial prosperity. In company with m: 
people whose political ideas were derived from Spain, he heli 


EEE 











that happiness can be obtained through the search for 


in government. For nearly a century peopl » He 
made a travesty of the name of democracy and republics 
have found their ideals, when unaccompanied by « 
prosperity, turn, like Dead Sea fruit, to ashes on the 

The enactment of this bill into law in the form re 
by the majority members of the committe d pre 


ported by the present Chief Executive, will be 
outrage ever perpetrated upon an ignorant l 


i ih = (hitie 


less people. In the hour of their ite Chi 
from across the Pacifie shall have fall ! 
will be the answer of the aut! 


of eteynal justice? 
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S P E EC H 
DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


or OHIO, 


HON, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Mond ", May 1, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the 
passige of this bill in its present form, fixing, as it does, a defi- 
nite time for the withdrawal of American influence from the 
Philippines. It would menu anarchy in the islands from the 
first, and eventually they would become the prey, war prizes, of 
the looting militarist powers of the Old World or of the Orient. 

Humanity, national honor, and the solemn trust assumed by 
our Government at the close of the Spanish-American War for- 
bid this, forbid the abandonment of the Philippines at least until 
the Nation shall have discharged its full duty to the native 

landers as pointed out by President McKinley in his last 
nessuge to Congress, in which he called the Philippines the 
“wards of the Nation,” and further explained that— 

ur obligation as guardian was not lightly assQmed. It must not be 





therwi than honestly fulfilled, aiming first of all to benelit those 
wi have come under our fostering care. It ts our duty so to treat 
them that our fag may be no less beloved in the mountains of Luzon 
and fertile zones of Mindanao and Negros than it is at home, and 

it there as here it shall be the revered symbol of liberty, enlighten- 


and progt in every avenue of development 

1 express a doubt also if the time will ever come, consistent 

ith national honor and the humanitarian sentiments of the 
American people, when any complete severance of the relations 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands can take 
place or be desirable. The just and humane rule that the 
strong must aid in the protection ef the weak applies equaily to 
nations as to individuals, and was never more exemplified or 
necessary than at the present time, when one-half the world is 
at war, and the other half urged by powerful influences to 
make such colossal preparations for war as to render possible, 
if not probable, a world-wide holocaust. 

The Philippines came to us as the natural and seemingly in- 
evituble result of the Spanish-American War, a war begun as 
no other war in history, solely in the interest of suffering 
humanity, and ending as all other wars of the United States 
have ended, in real uplift of national character and a complete 
vindication of the American policy of calling into service when 
needed in the exigencies of war volunteer citizen soldiery in- 
stead of maintaining on a war footing, after the manner of 
foreign monarchies, big and expensive standing armies in times 
of peace; and when the Filipinos, through the good offices of 
the United States, shall have reached in education and uplift 
the point where they are capable of intelligent self-government 
and learn the wisdom of cur national policy, they are likely 
have imbibed a sincere love for the American flag and our 
free institutions, such as that suggested by President McKinley, 
and to then voluntarily ask to remain a Territorial part or a 
State in the Great Republic of the New World. If they do this 
of their own free will and accord, who will there be to advocate 
the spineless policy of this bill? 

The McKinley administration did not covet or seek the 

lunds. he islands had no volition or choice. The power of 
Spain being broken, there was no alternative but for the 
United States to accept the trust. An unseen hand seemed to 
point the way, and an overruling Providence was believed at 
he time to guide the negotiations which led to the protocol 
vith Spain. 

Thus was the American flag raised in the Philippines. 

The exact terms of the protocol of August 12, 1898, on this 
subject, signed by the Secretary of State and Mr. Cambon, the 
French ambassador, on behalf of Spain, read: 


The United States will eccupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor of 
Muanilu, pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace, which shall deter. 
mine the control, disposition, and government of the Philippines. 

“The march of events rules and overrules human actions, 
said President McKinley in his instructions to the United States 
peace commissioners, adding that “ without any original thought 
of complete or even partial acquisition, the presence and suec- 
cess of our arms at Manila imposes on us obligations which we 
can not disregard, © * * new duties and responsibilities 


whic 


i we must meet and discharge as becomes a great Nation 
whose growth and career from the beginning the Ruler of 
Nations has plainly written the high command and pledge of 


civi tion. 
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With Old Glory thus raised in the Orient, we are askes 
to-day—almost commanded by the Executive—to order it ha 
down, furled, and laid away, as was the first American 
raised in Hawaii and afterwards taken down by orde: 
former Chief Executive of the same party faith, only to b 
raised in honor when the Republican Party came into 
Gem of the Pacific, no American to-day with an ouncs 
blood in his veins thinks of abandoning this island. 

I can not with my convictions of duty aid in the sa 
national honor proposed by this bill. The American fluy 
raised in honor, shall never be lowered in dishonor by wy 
while I remain a Member of the American Congress. | 
rather resign at once and let some one of easy conscienc 
my place who can substitute expediency and sycophanc; 
national honor and duty. 

I am pleased to see indications on the floor of the fous 
the brave, patriotic utterances of some Members on the 
site side of the Chamber, which lead to the belief that, j 
with a solid Republican vote, such disgrace to the Repub 
be averted. 

Alarming reports are spread among the timid about 
want of preparedness and an increased danger of war i! 
retain the Philippines, but at the beginning of the Sp 
American War, which brought the islands into our k: 
the so-called preparedists of to-day had not begun their | 
ganda. American ideals adverse to big standing armie { 
big navies still obtained in the hearts and conscience: 
brave, free people. 

President McKinley did not hesitate on this account or | 
the want of a big Military Establishment, but with true « 
and American simplicity he called for volunteers and, ut 
the virile strength, wealth, and conserved resources ot 
country, he made quick preparations to meet the conti: 
and soon victory without exhausting delays crowned his « 

So it was in the Revolutionary War, in the War of 18 
the War with Mexico, and in the War between the States. 





A Nation of the population, power, strength, and reso S 
of the United States can never be said to lack real prepa i 
to defend itself. The great powers pointed out as thre: g 


sources of alarm and danger had greater inducements 
tack us in former years, when we were at war, than the: 
now, when they are at war and we are at peace. 

3esides, the present world war has demonstrated that 
tant and far-separated colonies are not always a sour 
weakness. The loyalty of India, Australia, and other o1 
dependencies of Great Britain, and of Canada and other |’ 
inces nearer home, are illustrations of this truth. And 
if there be danger, is that any reason for America, the 
most Nation in all the world, hoisting the white fiag | 
danger develops? Has the red blood of our forefathers dex 
ated? Were those responsible for the addition of Flor 


Louisiana, Texas, California, New Mexico, Arizona, Oregon. #id 
Alaska to our national domain actuated by wise statesm 
or were they by chance mere blind stumblers upon des! ? 


That they were real empire builders is revealed by resi 
and the imperial majesty ef the Republic to-day attests 
broad-minded, far-reaching vision and their present title to 4 
Nation's gratitude. The world applauds these empire buil 

as the Republic looms big with the responsibility and lc 
ship of the future. 

But wherein do their achievements differ from the patriotic 
work of President McKinley in the final negotiations with Sp:ia 
for the relinquishment of sovereignty over the Philippines? His 
vision of the future seems to have approached divine insp' 
tion, and to abandon his work now, with our assumed trust 
only half fulfilled, would be an unparalleled blunder, a sacri- 
fice of national honor, a forfeiture of our right to leaders! ip 
in the world’s affairs, and a distinct repudiation of that hich 
destiny designed for the American Republic, as many believe, 
by God himself, in the future federation of the world. 

I may be optimistic; I do not believe in gloomy forebodinss. 
I can not share in the pessimistic ideas of official place hunters 
or self-constituted critics of public thought, who profess to 
believe that this Nation is going to the bowwows unless their 
advice and guidance be followed by Congress. 

Barring myself I do not look upon this Congress as spineless 
or spiritiess, as has been charged by the ignorant and designins. 
Patriotic, able leadership on both sides of the Chamber wil! he 
found, when history comes to be written in the calm moments 
to follow the present world’s upheaval, to compare favora!ly 
with any Congress in history since the right to organize Con- 
gresses by a self-governing people was wrested from King Geors® 
at Yorktown. The ery of big business, prosperous because «' 
the unhappy war in Europe, recently whispered in the country 













































es from Wall Street d ammunition-producing centers, 
t that the Republic is standing to-day in the midst 
orld of savage nations, unprepared in arms and unready 

a listless guardian, with trouble brewing on all its 

and with its people plagued by a degraded partisan- 

«il divided alleginnce, is not only unpatriotic but it is a 

is libel on the public life of America. It should be 

| instead of quoted and exploited by honest fair- 


tizens of all parties, whose patriotism and love of coun- 
to rise above party and above the viewpoint 
eritics or self-seeking oflicial military place hunters. 
‘not a time for insinuation or innuendo; patriots of all 
of political conviction should stand together, subordinat- 
tisanship and selfish personal interests to the general 


ne 


spirit an 





and glory of our common country. It is truly an hour 
veratic leaders do well to ask that in war emergencies 
itriotie citizens and officials stand back of the President 
honest endeavé he may muke to subserve the best 

sts and peace of the American people, and I for one pro- 

to do this except where his cd nds involve questions of 

tn! principle, but the asking of support for this bill in its 


ut form on the mere possibility of war increasing our mili- 
burdens in the Philippines is not based upon sound reason- 


e, It is no excuse for repudiating a solemn trust assumed 
“| the simple-minded natives of the islands after our own 


¥ 
il 


had released them from the of bondage by which a 
nu monarch had three centuries held them in subjec- 
and helpless ignorance. 

asking too much of freemen; much of a Nation 
eenerous impulses and uplifting helpfulness toward all man- 
| propose in my vote to-day to stand by the administration 
President McKinley in its settlement of the Spanish-Amer- 


VOKE 
. 


or 


I too 


- 


War; stand by his soul, heart, and conscience, as I knew 
derstood them from intimate personal association with 
n, and by the wise councilors of state whose advice he 
ht, and by the Congress of the people to whom, in a con- 


al way, he made recommendations, but never sought to 


or control, 
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The Shipping Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tae House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1916. 


ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», I include the following: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1916. 


_ 50 lnportant did the members of the United States section of the 
internavional High Commission find the shipping question in South 
An an countries that they deem it their duty especially to report the 


ents brought to their attention by residents ef the countries visited 
| as by members of the commission from the Republics of Central 


as W 


and South America attending the Buenos Aires conference. 

Without exception in every country we found the shipping question 
uppermost in the minds of Government officials, bankers, and business 
men. Practically every business man with whom the members of the 
ommission discussed conditions emphasized the absolute need of 
sreatly increased ocean tounage, while the members of the American 
< les in the various cities sought every opportunity to impress upon 
the members ef the commission the importance of action at the earliest 
I nt to improve conditions. 

was pointed out repeatedly that under the normal circumstances 
. cing the war the operation of many lines to European countries 


both pasrengers and freight, making the trips in iess time than 
Steamers plying to the United States, gave Europe a greater advantage 
in the sale of merchandise, not only because of the larger tonnage 
available and quicker service, but because of the lower freight rates 
enjoyed. Representatives of the American business houses declared 
it would be very difficult to extend American trade with such a 
licap. 

\s a result of the war, the cost of ocean tonnage to South American 
ports has tncreased enormously, and instead of an improvement in the 


conditions the fear seems to be well grounded that they will become 
W 


T t 


ual 


se. As an fllustration of present rates, it may be stated that before 
the war the rate on coal from the United States to Buenos Aires was 
16 t ) 20 shillings pe: ton; for a censiderable time recently it bas been 
102 ae and 6 pence, and on occasions the rate has been as high 
as 120 shillings. As a result coal has been selling in Buenos Aires at 


to $30 a ton, nearly $25 of this price being represented in freight 
payments. Before the war it sold in cargo lots at $7.75 to $8. 

Rates on hardware, drugs, paper, and general merchandise have 
‘nereased in like proportion and notices of general advances approxi- 
mating 50 per cent additional were given to Buenos Aires houses about 
the middle of April. Even at these prices immediate acceptance of 
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He was a man of courage, without 

He was a man of honesty, without 

He was a man of the strongest 
tious in displaying them. 

He loved his people and delighted 
bent his convictions to win their ay 

He loved principle, but respected 
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Tle despised sham and hypocrisy and never forgave it In | ernment and use these powers to their private advantage 







others, to the disadvantage of the great mass. Oh, that all of 
He never bent his knee to power and had a contempt for all | could imitate him in our love for the plain people of the w. 
who did. and become such a champion of liberty as was Saw Wri 







And he never in any moment of his life hesitated to follow | spoon. Like the pebble that falls from the mountain 
his own honest convictions, whatever the result might be to him | while he lived we may not realize his greatness, but after 
personally. gone the pebble of influence starts down the mountain sid 

I have never known a man who considered himself so slightly | continues to collect the snow and débris, and before it gets | 
as to his future profit and loss, either political or financial, | to the foot of the mountain it is a mighty avalanche. 
when it came to taking a position which he thought was right. knows to-day but that the influence of Sam Wrrurrsroo. 

It pained him to differ with his colleagues here, but it never | become one of the potent factors in American life, and 
deterred him from the performance of duty as he saw it. If | his efforts—while they seemingly failed here—to have 
every Member of Congress had the courage and conviction of | people restored to the rights that they ought to have vu 
“Sane”? Wurrierspoon, this body would be elevated in the] this great and glorious Republic will at some distant 
minds and hearts of the American people, and once again be- | realized? 








































































come a virile force in this Government and in the enforcement When the Master lost his life at the hands of the Jewish 
of its views upon legislation. was there then a politician, a general,a statesman, or an em 
“ Sant’? WITHERSPOON never bent the pregnant hinges of his | who believed that his simple life would have such an infil 


knee that either political or financial thrift migit follow fawn- | upon the world; that all the Governments that to-day ma 
ing. How many men yield their convictions, not only upon mere | the great civilization of Europe and America would have : 
policy, but how many yield their convictions on great ques- | basis of their laws, their philosophy, and religion that 
tions to the dictates of others in high place? But no living | was taught by the simple Nazarene? And, as Mr. WitTHer 
inan can say that Samurr ANDREW WITHERSPOON ever yielded | endeavored to make his life as nearly as possible like t! 
2 conviction to any man. He was made out of that iron stuff | his Master, so is he loved and revered and honored, and y 
that makes the great mountain peaks in the range of the human | when the sun shall grow dim with age, when the firmament 
race; that causes people to look back upon the mighty form | be rolled up as a scroll, when time shall cease and ct: 
and know that there was indeed a man. When you begin to | roll. SAM WITHERSPOON’S memory and influence wil 
enumerate the really great men that have lived on the earth, | on in immortal youth, and his influence will touch the fa ; ' 
you find the number small, yea, very small. shores of the most distant eternity. When men shali i: 

Men to be leaders must be men who can differ courageously | his honesty of purpose in statecraft, we will be able t: 
and persistently on a question of principle with the frowning | here on this American soil a magnificent temple of libert: 
inultitude. which will dwell forever peace, love, unity, and hapri 

If Martin Luther had not been a man possessed of cnormous | Mankind will then rise up and call us blessed, that through this 
courage and conviction, he could never have been the great | influence men might become great, happy, strong, prospec 
mover of the Reformation. If John Calvin had not been himself | and good. 
a man of mighty convictions, as well as mighty intellect, he 
could never have been the founder of a great religious faith. 


if Washington and Jefferson and the great men of America had Our Rights Upon the Sea, 

not been men of great conviction, this Republic could never have —_—_ d 

been established. To preserve their work is our task. WuIvTHER- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

SPOON realized this and was devoted to the Constitution, and 7 hoe ‘ mi 

however popular a measure, he voted against it if he did not be- ” t 

lleve it was constitutional. y 1 i " 
Men like Sam WitrnHerRspoon make justice, truth, and honesty i 0 N e Ss a D x I KE 5S 5, t 

prevail in polities, in religion, and in social life. OF OHIO, a 
{ would rather have the tributes paid to my memory when I agt. Ss oi, aaa a a atl ee : 

shall depart this life that have been paid to SAM WITHERSPOON Ix roe House or Represenrariy = d 

to-day than to have all the wealth of the world. It is such Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 

characters as this that make the world worth living in, that teases : b 

make for progress and advancement, because so often the great, Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th of March I sub 


in the minds of the present generation are nothing more nor | te documents o ar ae our controversy over amg 
less than an intellect capable of catching the popular will and | sve arising out of Germany's announcement on the | 


fancy at the time—a mere drifter with the tide. Such men are February that armed merchantmen of her enemies wou! : 
forgotten ere they pass away. It is easy for men to do this, but | 2ttacked without warning. Since that date many notes 
it is hard to go against the mighty current; and it is a man like | passed between our country and Germany on this issue, | 

WitHersroon who, when the current is in the face, is willing | the attack upon the unarmed French steamer Sussex 

io stem the tide, and when the flood strikes is like a mighty rock | 2glish Channel March 24. ‘ | 
in the way of a raging torrent. He made of himself an impedi- | On the following day our Government sent a note t | 


‘ , . » , o o7 ji] ] 

ment, and upon that impediment other less important materials many, which was not made public until the 27th of April. | 
collected and hung about the mighty form until there gathered note defines armed-liner law, 
enough obstruction to stay the current. ee eres air THAT py hmm STATES oetaes Ri 

Mr ; RSP : ante vas a Pres ig » came JEFENSR BY MERCHANTMEN—LIMITS AcTS OF War CRAri 

Ir. w een le religion was a I reabyt cog He — Nor ATTACK WiTHOUT WARNING UNTIL STaTUS OF VESSEL IS 
from a stock of Presbyterians. He traced his ancestry in| Dererainsp—ANp Must DispLay CoLons—MERCHANTMES 
America back beyond the Revolution. His kinsman, Dr. Wither- MANDATORY OnDERS TO ATTACK War Crarr Nor IMMUNE 1 | 
spoon, a Presbyterian minister, was a signer of the Declaration 


SELVES, 
of Independence, and a careful study of the life of Dr. Wither- 

spoon and of the subject of these memorial exercises shows a 
wonderful similarity. I have known many Witherspoons. I 
have known his close and distant relatives and I have never 
known a Witherspoon that did not possess to some degree some 
of the qualities possessed by Sam Wiutnerspoon. His family | nentral ports and on the high seas. This memorandum is now } 
has been one of the most prominent in the history of American | P¥blic as a statement of this Government's attitude on that subj 


| TEXT OF THE MEMORANDUM. 
j 
polities, and it has been a family that has always been on the DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


The memorandum, which sets forth the attitude of the admini- 
in clear detail, follows: 
MEMORANDUM ON ARMED MERCHTANT VESSELS. 


by direction of the President a memorandum was prepared 
March, 1916, in regard to the status of armed merchant vess 


side of religious and political liberty. The sweetest trait of Washington, March 25, } 
the Witherspoon family is that they never for one moment in 
politics forget that Government is established fer people and 
not for the favored few. They all believe in the so-called plain 
people and have always been their champions. So it was 
natural for our friend to stand for the rights of the poor and 
the downtrodden. He loved the man that toiled; he loved the 
man Who with sun-crowned hand preduced the wealth of the 
world, nnd he believed in his soul that if vou gave to him abso- 
lute and equal rights the Republic would be safe, but he be- 
lieved also that the Republic is dead, destroyed, if men of in- 
fluence, of capacity, could get control of the powers of Gov- 


The siatus of an armed merchant vessel of a belligerent is 
considered from two points of view: First, from that of a } 
when the vessel enters tts ports; and second, from that of an ©! 
when the vessel is on the high seas. 

First. An armed merchant vessel in neutral ports. 

(1) It is necessary for a neutral Government to determine tlic * 
of an armed merchant vessel of belligerent nationality which enter 
jurisdiction, in order that the Government may protect itself 
responsibility for the destruction of life and property by permittin, 
ports to be used as bases of hostile operations by belligerent wars! 

(2) If the vessel carries a commission or orders issued by a bel! 
ent Government and directing it under penalty to conduct aggre>- 
operations, or if it is conclusively shown to have conducted 
operations, it should be regarded and treated as a warship. 














































i he Status of ab armed 
ssel which quents its wat Phere is no settled rule 
rnational law as to ti sufficiency of evidence to establish such 
u tion. As a result a neutrai Government must decide fo 
sufficiency « tt evidence w h it quil » «let ne tl 
er of the vesse For the of its port officers and othe 
a neutral Gov ent ma for ul tand lL « 
but sucn §& ud may t hal i ¢ i « the me l 
$< ul fare or mo | on ‘ — 
rti i S$ hang and 1 it s bh 
ime « g the s of the ‘ coaraianea td 
is Of armed merchant vess« : neutral waters may t 
ilit a neutral Gevernment. 
{ trrmed merchant Lon the high seas. 
It is me sary for a belligerent warship to determine th tat 
d merchant vessel of an « iy eD ntered on the bigh 
rights of. life and property of belligerents and neutrals on 
1e vessel may be impaired if its status is that of an 
(he determination of warlike characte1 ust rest 
sumption but upon conclusive idence, becau pon 
fer the destruction of life and property depends ¢ ‘ i] 
of the case and can not be avoided or lessened by a rd o 
which a belligerent may € eating 2 pre nption 
stile character. On the other to safeguard himself from 
le liability for unwarranted destruction of life and preperty the 
rent sheuld, in the absence of conelusive evidence, act on the 
uption that an armed merchantman is of peaceful character. 
{) A presumption based sole:y on the presence of an armament on 
hant vessel of an cnemy not a sufficient reason for a bel 
nt to declare it to be a warship and proceed to attack it without 
i te the rights of the persons on beard. Conclusive evidence of a 
se to use the armament for aggression is essential. Consequently 
rmament which a neutral Government, see g to perform its 
il duties, may presume to be intended for gression might in 
m the high seas be used solely fer protection. A neutral Gov 


ent has ne epportunity to determine the purpose of an 
merchant vessel unless there is evidemce in the ship’s papers or 
proof as to its previous use, so that the Government justi 
a substituting an arbitrary rule of presumption in arriving at the 


armament 


; of the merchant vessel On the other hand, a belligerent war- 

‘am on the high seas test by actual experience the purpose of an 
iment on ab enemy merehant vessel and so determine by direct 
ience the status of the vessel. 


SUM MARY. 


status of an armed merchant vessel as a warship in neutral 
in the absence of docu! 

















waters may be determined, ry proof or 
‘ isive evidence of previous aggressive conduct, presumption 
lerived frem all the circumstances of the case. 
The status of such vessel as a warship on the high seas must be 
ined only upon conclusive eviden of aggressive purpose, in the 
ence ef which it is to be presumed that the vessel has a private 
peaceable character, and it should be so treated by an enemy 
varsbip. 
In brief, a neutral Government may proceed upon the presumption 
it an armed merchant vessel of belligerent nationality is armed for 
gzression, while a belligerent should proceed on the presumption 
hat the vessel is armed for protection. Both of these presumptions 
be evercome by evidence—the first by secondary or collateral evi 
since the fact to be established is negative in character; the 


ul by primary and direct evidence, 
ositive in character. 


since the faet to be established 


IT. 


The character of the evidence upon which the status of anu armed 
merchant vessel of belligerent nationality is to be determined when 
visiting neutral waters and when traversing the high seas having been 

ed, it is important to censider the rights and duties of neutrals 
ind belligerents as alfected) by the status of armed merchant vessels in 
neutral perts and on the high seas. 








rst. The relations of belligerents and neutrals as affected by the 
status of armed merchant vessels in neutral ports, 

(1) It appears to be the established rule of international law that 
warships of a belligerent may enter neutral ports and accept limited 
hospitality there upon eendition that they leave, as a rule, within 24 

after their arrival. 

(2) Belligerent warships are also entitled to take on fuel once in 

nouths in ports of a neutral country. 

(3) As a mode ef enforcing these rules, a neutral bas the right to 






se belligerent warships failing to comp with them, together with 

their officers and crews, to be interned during the remainder of the war. 

(4) Merchartmen of belligerent nationality, armed ouly fer purposes 

f protection against the enemy, are entitied to enter and itral 
ports without hindrance in the course of legitimate trade. 

Armed merchantmen of Delligerent nationality under a 


leave ne 


(5) conniis- 


1 or orders of their Government to use, under penalty, their arma- 
for aggressive purposes, or merchantmen which, without such 
lissien or erders, have used their armaments for aggressive pur- 

{ 


are net entitled to the same hospitality in neutral ports as peace- 

armed merchantmen. 
ccond, The relations of belligerents and 

he status of armed merchant vessels on the high seas. 

1) Innocent neutral property on the high can net legally be 
seated, but is subject to inspection by a belligerent. Resistance 
nspection removes this immunity and subjects the property to con 
ieinnation by a prize court, which is charged with the preservation of 

the legal rights of the owners of neutral property. 
-) Neutral property engaged in contraband trade, breach of bloek- 
or upneutral service obtains the character of enemy preperty and 
ibject to seizure by a belligerent and condemnation by a prize court. 
3) When hostile and innocent property is mixed, as in the case of a 
tral ship carrying a cargo which is entirely or partly contraband, 
s fact can oply be determined by inspection. Such innocent preperty 
y be of uncertain character, as it bas been frequently held that it is 
re or less contaminated by association witb hostile property. For 
unple, under the Declaratien of London—-which, so far as the provi- 
ms eavering this subject are concerned, has been adopted by all the 
beligerents—the presence of a cargo which in bulk or value consists of 
per cant contraband articles impresses the ship with enemy char- 
teter and subjects it to seizure and condemnation by a prize 


neutrals as affected by 


seas 





court. 
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“First. The Englis teamer Berwindrale \ at 
possibly the Berwindvale, was encounters yn t { MI 
in sight of Bull Reck Light, on t Ir 
The steamer, as soon as lot j 
unsubmerged, turned and steatied awa $ 
warning shot. She paid no attention, Low 
tinguished all tights and attempted to I 
fired pou until halted, and without 
boats. After the ere entered t t i 
row away the ship was sunk 

The nar of this steamer: rt 
with assurapee, even with tl! p t 
by the American Embassy, t! tl 
the steamer Berwindvul Since, bowev 
steamer like the Berwindvale, the idet f tt | 
In this case, however, the statement made t! 
torpedoed without warning would conflict w i 

‘Second. The British steamer Enylishmar 
24 was called upon to halt by a German 
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ceeded, however, 


20) sea miles west tf I 
without heeding tl ’ 




















halt after an 
further orders. 
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extended chase, 
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of two, not ‘a storm wind,’ and a light swell, not *a heavy sea,’ as 
stated in the given description, prevailed. The boats therefore had 
very prospect of being picked up very quickly, because the place of the 
inking lay on a much-used steamer path. 



































































































If the crew of the steamer used only two small boats for saving them- 
selves the responsibility falls upon themselyes, since there were still 


upon the steamer, as the submarine could establish, at least four big 
ollapsible beats. , 
“TPifth. The French steamer Susser.—Ascertainment of the fact 


whether the Channel steamer Susser was damaged by a German subma- 
rine was rendered extremely difficult, because no exact details of time, 
lace, and attendant circumstances of the sinking were known, and also 
cause it was impossible to obtain a picture of the ship before April 6, 
Consequently the investigation had to be extended to all actions under 
aken on the day in question—-March 24—in the Channel in the genera! 


egion between Folkstone and Dieppe.” 
In that region, on March 24, a long, black craft without a flag, hav- 
a gray funnel, small gray forward works and two high masts, was 
encountered about the middle of the English Channel by a German sub- 
marine, The German commander reached the definite conclusion that 
it was war vessel, and, indeed, a mine layer of the recently built 
Pnglish Arabic class. He was led to the conviction by the following 
facts: First, by the plain, unbroken deck of the ship; second, the form 
of the stern, sloping downward and backward like a war vessel; third, 
he was painted like a war vessel; fourth, the high speed developed, 
about 18 knots; fifth, the circumstance that the vessel did not keep a 


uurse northward of the light buoys between Dungeness and Beachy 
Head, which, according to the frequent and unvarying observations of 
German submarines, about the course of commercial vessels, but 
] in the middle of the channel, on a course about in the direction 


is 


“re 


In 






Le Haver 

Consequently he attacked the vessel at 3.55 in the afternoon, middle 
Muropean time, 145 sea miles southeast of Bull Rock (Bullock?) Bank, 
he submarine being submerged, The torpedo struck and caused such 

violent explostoen in the forward part ef the ship that the entire for- 
ard part was torn away to the bridge. 

The particularly violent explosidn warrants the certain conclusion 
int great amounts of munitions were aboard. 

‘he German commander made a sketch of the vessel attacked by 
im, two drawings of which are inclosed. The picture of the steamer 
uSSE two copies of which are also inclosed, is reproduced photo- 
raphicall from the English paper, the Daily Graphic of the 27th 
iLinhe, 

\ comparison of the sketch and the picture shows that the craft at- 
tacked is 1 identical with the Susser, ‘The difference in the position 

the stack and shape of the stern is particularly striking. 

No othe whatever by German submarines at the time in 


r attack 
r the Susser upon the route between Folkstone and Dieppe 
rhe German Government must therefore assume that the 
the Susser is attributable to another cause than an attack by 
submarine 





German 
















lor an explanation of the case the fact may perhaps be serviceable 
that no ke than 26 English mines were exploded by shots by German 
itval forces in the channel on the Ist and 2d of Apri! alone. ‘The 
entire se in that vicinity is, in fact, endangered by floating mines 
ind | torpedoes that have not sunk. Off the English coast it is 
her ndangered in an Increasing degree through German mines 
ich have been laid against enemy naval forces, 
Should the American Government have at its disposal further ma- 
il for a conclusion upon the case of the Susser, the German Goy- 
iment would ask that it be communicated, in order to subject this 
Cattrial also to an investigation. 
in the event that differences of opinion should develop hereby be- 
ween the two Governments, the German Government now declares 
lf ready to have the facts of the case established through mixed 
ommissions of investigation, in accordance with the third title of 
lilague agreement, for the peaceful settlement of international 
mnflicts, November 18, 1907, 
rhe undersigned, while requesting that you communicate the above 
) Government of the United States, takes occasion to renew to 
sidor the assurance of his distinguished esteem. 
J AGOW. 
(mn the 1Sth day of April our Government addressed Germany 
how famous note, considered by many as an ultimatum: 
Xt OF THE AMERICAN NOTE TO GERMANY 
DEPARTMENT OF STATI 
Washington, April (8, 1916 
St ARY ( STATE TO AMBASSADOR GERARD: 
Yor structed to deliver to the Seeretary of Foreign Affairs a 
, re ' as follows 
iad | to transmit immediately, by telegraph, to my Govern- 
‘ Ix note of the 10th instant in regard to certain 
‘ in submarines, and particularly in regard to the dis- 
Xplosion w h, on March 24 last, wrecked the French steam- 
tl Engl Channel I have now ti honor to deliver, 
from my Government, the following reply to Your 
ww in the possession of the Government of the United 
ishy the facts in the case of the Suess and the 
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| regards 


Af the German commandant had convinced himself that the crew } 
had taken to the boats and rowed from the ship, he sank the steamer. 
rhird. The British steamer Manchester Engineer.——It is impossible to 
t ish through the investigation up to the present whether the attack 
his steamer, which, according to the given description, occurred on 
~7 in the latitude of Waterford, is attributable to a German sub- 
The statement regarding the time and place of the incident 
no sufficient basis for investigation. It would therefore be de- 
le to have more exact statements of the place, time, and attendant 
mstances of the attack reported by the American Government, in 
iat the investigation might thereupon be brought to a conclusion. 
I ». The British steamer Hagle Point.—This steamer in the fore- 
n of March 28 was called upon to halt by a German submarine 
lit gh signal and shot about 100-—not 130—-sea miles from the south- 
‘ Coa of Ireland, but proceeded. She was thereupon fired upon 
until halied, and without further orders lowered two boats, in which 
the crew took their places. After the commandant convinced himself 
that the boats, which had hoisted sails, had gotten clear of the steamer, 
he sank the steamer 
At the time of the sinking a north-northwest wind of the strength 
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inferences which my Government has drawn from that informati: 
confirmed by the circumstances set forth in Your 
lency’s note of the 10th instant. On the 24th of March, 1916, at ; 
2.50 o'clock in the afternoon, the unarmed steamer Susser, with 3° 
more passengers on board, among whom were a number of Am¢ 
citizens. was torpedoed while crossing from Folkestone to Dieppe 
Nussexe had never been armed; was a vessel known to be habit 
used only for the conveyance of passengers across the English Char 
and was not following the route taken by troopships or supply 
About 80 of her passengers, noncombatants of all ages and sexes, 
ing citizens of the United States, were killed or injured. 

“A careful, detailed, and serupulously impartial investigati 
naval and military officers of the United States has conclusively 
lished the fact that the Sussex was torpedoed without warning 
mons to surrender, and that the torpedo by which she was stru 
of German manufacture. In the view of the Government of the | 
States these facts from the first made the conclusion that the 1 
was fired by a German submarine unavoidable. It now conside: 
conclusion substantiated by the statements of Your Excellency’s 
A full statement of the facts upon which the Government 
United States has based its conclusion is inclosed. 

“The Gcvernment of the United States, after having given 
consideration to the note of the Imperial Government of the 1: 
April, regrets to state that the impression made upon it by the 
ments and proposats contained in that note is that the Imperia 
ernment has failed to appreciate the gravity of the situation, 
has resulted not alone from the attack on the Susser but fro: 
whole method and character of submarine warfare as disclosed 
unrestrained practice of the commanders of German undersea 
during the past 12 months and more in the indiscriminate dest; 
of merchant vessels of all sorts, nationalities, and destinations. | 
sinking of the Sussex had been an isolated case, the Government 
United States might find it possible to hope that the officer wi 
responsible for that act had willfully violated his orders or had 
criminally negligent in taking none of the precautions they pres: 
and that the ends of justice might be satisfied by imposing upo: 
an adequate punishment, coupled with a formal disavowal of t 
and payment of a suitable indemnity by the Imperial Govern 
3ut though the attack upon the Sussex was manifestly indefensi! 
eaused a loss of life so tragical as to make it stand forth as 
the most terrible examples of the inhumanity of submarine warts: 
the commanders of German vessels are conducting it, it unhappi 
not stand alone. 

“On the contrary, the Government of the United States is fo 
recent events to conclude that it is only one instance, even thou 
of the most cxtreme and most distressing instances, of the de 
method and spirit of indiscriminate destruction of merchant v 
all sorts, nationalities, and destinations which have become m« 
more unmistakable as the activity of German undersea vessels 
has in recent months been quickened and extended. 

“The Imperial Government will recall that when, in February, 
it announced its intention of treating the waters surroundineg 
Britain and Ireland as embraced within the seat of war and of d 
ing all merchant ships owned by its enemies that might be found 
that zone of danger, and warned all vessels, neutrals as well! as 
ligerent, to keep out of the waters thus proscribed or to enter th 
their peril, the Government of the United States earnestly prot 
It took the position that such a policy could not be pursued 
constant gross and palpable violations of the accepted law of 
particularly if submarine craft were to be employed as its inst 
inasmuch as the rules prescribed by that law, rules founded 
principles of humanity and established for the protection of 1 
of noncombatants at sea, could not in the nature of the case be o 
by such vessels. It based its protest on the ground that pers 
neutral nationality and vessels of neutral ownership would be ex 
to extreme and intolerable risks, and that no right to close any | 
the high seas could lawfully be asserted by the Imperial Governu 
the circumstances then existing. The law of nations in these ma 
upon which the Government of the United States based that prot 
not of recent origin or founded upon merely arbitrary principles 
by convention. It is based, on the contrary, upon manifest prin 
of humanity and has long been established with the approval and 
express assent of all civilized nations. 

“The Imperial Government, notwithstanding, persisted in 
out the policy announced, expressing the hope that the dangers iny 
at any rate to neutral vessels, would be reduced to a minimum 
instructions which it had issued to the commanders of its subms 
and assuring the Government of the United States that it wo 
every possible precaution both to respect the rights of neutrals 
safeguard the lives of noncombatants, 

“In pursuance of this policy of submarine warfare against th 
merce of its adversaries, thus announced and thus entered | 
despite of the solemn protest of the Government of the United 5 
the commanders of the Imperial Government's undersea vessels 
earried on practices of such ruthless destruction which have m 
more and more evident as the months have gene by that the In 
Government has found it impracticable to put any such restraints 
them as it had hoped and promised to put. Again and again th 
perial Government has given its solemn assurances to the Gover! 
of the United States that at least passenger ships would not hb 
dealt with, and yet it has repeatedly permitted its undersea com! 
ers to disregard those assurances with entire impunity. As recent 
February last it gave notice that it would regard all armed mere! 
men owned by its enemies as part of the armed naval forces of i! 
versaries and deal with them as with men-of-war, thus, at le 
implication, pledging itself to give warning to vessels which wer 
armed and to accord security of life to their passengers and crews 
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even this limitation their submarine commanders have rect 
ignored. 
“Vessels of neutral ownership, even vessels of neutral owne! 


bound from neutral port to neutral port, have been destroyed, « 
with vessels of belligerent ownership, in constantly increasing nun 

Sometimes the merchantmen attacked have been warned and sum! 
to surrender before being fired on or torpedoed ; sometimes their 
sengers and crews have been vouchsafed the poor security of 

allowed to take to the ship's boats before the ship was sent to thi 
tom. But again and again no warning has been given, no escap 
to the ship's boats allowed to those on board. Great liners lik 
Lusitania and Arabic and mere passenger boats like the Stssca 

been attacked without a moment's warning, often before they hay 

become aware that they were in the presence of an armed ship © 
enemy, and the lives of noncombatants, passengers and crew, hav 
destroyed wholesale and in a manner which the Government 
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1 States can not but regard as wanton and without the slightes 
of justification. No limit any kind has, in fa bee t 
indiscriminate pursuit and destruction of merchantmen ot 
< and nationalities within the waters which the Imperial Govern 
t has chosen to designate as ly ‘ within the seat of war. The roll 
‘Americans who have lost their es upon ships thus attacked and 
rved has grown month by month until the ominous toll has 
nted into the hundreds. 
rhe Government of the Uniicd States has been very patient At 
stage of this distressing experience of tragedy after tragedy it 
sought to be governed by the most thonghtful consideration of the 
dinary circumstances of an unprecedented war and to be guided 
ntiments of very genuine friendship for the people and Government 


‘many. It has accepted the successive explanations and ¢ 


1 Imperial Government as, of course, given in entire sinceri 






and has hoped, even against hope, that it would prove to 

for the Imperial Government so to order and control the 

its naval commanders as to square its policy with the recog 

i principles of humanity as embodied in the law of nations It has 
very allowance for unprecedented conditions and bas been willing 





it until the facts became unmistakable and were 


susceptible of only 
nterpretation. 

It now owes it to a just regard for its own rights to say to the 
perial Government that that time has come. It has become painfu 
dent to it that the position which it took at the very outset is ir 
table, namely, the use of submarines for the destruction of an 


iy’s commerce, is, of necessity, because of the very character of the 
sels employed and the very methods of attack which their employ) 


of course involves, utterly incompatible with the principles of 
uanity, the long-established and incontrovertible rights of neutrals, 
the sacred immunities of noncombatants. 
If it is still the purpose of the Imperial Government to prosecute 
itless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels of commerce by 
use of submarines, without regard to what the Government of the 


‘1 States must censider the sacred and indisputable rules of inter 
nal law and the universally recognized dictates of humanity, the 
‘ronment of the United States is at last forced to the conclusion 
there is but one course it can pursue. Unless the Imperial Govern- 
should now immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its 


resent methods of submarine warfare against passenger and freight- 
irrvings vessels, the Government of the United States can have no 
ioice Dut to sever diplomatic relations with the German Empir¢ 


alto- 
This action the Government of the United States contemplates 


the greatest reluctance, but feels constrained to half 


i 
humanity and the rights of neutral nation 


take in 


* LARGING.”’ 
On the day after sending the note to Germany the President 
lressed the Congress on the issue, as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, a situation has arisen in the foreign re- 
ions of the country of which it is my plain duty to inform you 


frankly. 
it will be recalied that in February, 1915, the Imperial German Goy- 
ment announced its intention to treat the waters surrounding Great 
iin and Ireland as embraced within the seat of war, and to destroy 
merchant ships owned by its enemies that might found within 
y part of that portion of the high seas, and it warned all 


that 


eis, of neutral as wel' as of belligerent ownership, to keep out of | 


the waters 


it had thus proscribed, or else enter them at their peril. 
the Government of the United States earnestly protested. It took the 
sition that such a policy could not be pursued without the practical 


‘rtainty of gross and palpable violations of the law of nations, par- 
ularly if submarine cratt were to be employed as its instruments, 
ismuch as the rules prescribed by that law, rules founded upon 
inciples of humanity and established for the protection of the lives 





noncombatants at sea, could not in the nature of the case be ob 
ved by snch vessels. it based its protest on the ground that per- 
ms of neutral nationality and vessels of neutral ownership would 


‘ exposed to extreme and intolerable risks, and that no right to close 
part of the high seas against their use or to expose them to such 


sks could tawfully be asserted by any belligerent Government. The 

iw of nations in these matters, upon which the Government of the 

United States based its protest, is not of recent origin or founded 

oe merely arbitrary principles set up by convention. It is based, 
the 


contrary, upon manifest and imperative principles of human- 


ty, and has long been established with the approval and by the ex- | 


press assent of alt civilized nations. 


Notwithstanding the earnest protest of our Government, the Im- 
ial German Government at once proceeded to carry out the policy 
t had announced. It expressed the hope that the dangers involved, 
any rate the dangers to neutral vessels, would be reduced to a 
minimum by the instructions which it had issued to its submarine | 
ommanders, and assured the Government of the United States that 


would take every possible precaution both to respect the rights of 
itrals and to safeguard the lives of noncombatants. 


What has actually happened in the year which has since elapsed 
as shown that those hopes were not justified, those assurances in- 
susceptible of being fulfilled. In pursuance of the policy of sub- 
marine warfare against the 


commerce of its adversaries thus an- 
nounced and entered upon by the Imperial German Government despite 





the solemn protest .of this Government, the commanders of German 
ndersea vessels have attacked merchant ships with greater and 
creater activity not only upon the high seas surrounding Great 


britain and Ireland but wherever they could encounter them in a way 


ihat has grown more and more ruthless, more and more indiscriminate | 
s the months bave gone by, less and less observant of restraints of 


kind, and 








ny have delivered their attacks without compunction 
against vessels of every nationality and bound upon every sort of 
rrand. Vessels of neutral ownership, even vessels of neutral owner- 
ship bound from neutral port to neutral port, have been destroyed 
‘tlong with vessels of belligerent ownership in constantly increasing 
numbers, Sometimes the merchantman attacked has been warned 


nd summoned to surrender before being fired on or torpedoed; some 
times passengers or crews have been vouchsafed the poor security of 
eing allowed to take to the ships boats before she was sent to the 
ttom Sut again and iin no warning has been given, no escape 
even to the ship’s boats allowed to those on board. What this Gov- 

ment foresaw must happen has happened. Tragedy has followed 
agedy on the seas in such fashion, with such attendant circumst 


9 os 


ern 




























ices 

to make it grossly evident that warfare of such a sort, if warfare 

, Can not be carried on without the most palpable violation of 

dictates alike of right and of humanity. Whatever the disposi- 
tion and intention of the Imperial! German Government 


it has mani 
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Gern ronment, which has in other circum- 
lampion of all that we are now eontending for 
f lanity, may recognize the justice of our demands 
in the spirit in which they are made. 
On the 5th of this month Germany made reply to our note, 
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MAS ro OUR TH 
SERLIN, May 5, 1916. 
(By wireless to Sayvillk 
is the text of the note of the German Gov 
» th i note respecting submarine warfare, delivered | 
( i von izow, the foreign secretary, to Ambassador Ge : 
lhe undersigned, on behalf of the Imperial German Government, has 
hie present to his excellency the ambassador of the 
Wr. Jam W. Gerard, the following reply to the note of April 20 
the conduct of German submarine warfar 
Che German Government handed over to the proper naval 
if o irly investigation the evidence concerning the : 
iunicated by the Government of the United States. } 
that the icvestigation has hitherto yielded, the German Govern 
t i live to the possibility that the ship mentioned in th 
pril 10 as having been torpedoed by a German submarin 
te al with the Sussce. 
rhe German Government begs to rve furthe onn 
hatter until certain points are ascertained, which are of 
ortance for establishing the facts of the case. Should it tu 
commander was wrong In assuming the ve I to be a 
ar the German Government will not fail to draw the consequ 
ulting therefrom 
[ connection with the case of the Sussex the Government 
I ted States made a series of statements, the gist of which 
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The German Gk rnment still stands by its offer te come to an 
nt along these lines, 

( ! 1 Government repeatedly declared, it can not dispeuse 

t : t ubmarine weapon in the conduct ef warfare against 

trad rhe German Government, however, has now decided to 

int concession, adapting metheds of submarine war to the 

s of i | in reaching its decision the German Government 

tuated lerations which are above the level of the disputed 
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| United States extends with such fervor to the unhappy victims of sy 


marine warfare, are not extended with the same warmth of feeling 
many millions ef women and children who, according to the avow 
intention of the British Government, shall be starved, and who by suff. 
ings shall force the victorious armies of the central powers into ig 
minious capitulation. 

“The German Government, in agreement with the German p< 
fails to understand this discrimination, all the more as tt has repeat 
and explicitly declared itself ready to use the submarine weap: 
strict conformity with the rules of international! law as recognized 
the outbreak of the war, if Great Britain likewise was ready to 
the conduet of warfare to these ru'es. 

‘Several attempts made by the Government of the United Stat 
prevait upon the British Government to act accordingly failed be 
of flat refusal on the part of the British Government. Moreover, ( 
Britain again an] again has violated international law, surpassil 
bounds in outraging neutral rights. The latest measure adopte: 
Great Britain, declaring German bunker coal eontraband and esta 
ing cenditions under which English bunker coal alone is suppli 
neutrals, is nothing but an unheard-of attempt by way of exactio: 
force neutral tonnage into the service of British trade war. 

“The German people knows that the Government of the United + 
has the power to confine the war to armed forces of the belligerent 
tries, in the interest of humanity and maintenance of internationa! 
The Government of the United States would have been certain of at 
ing this end had it been determined to ‘nsist, against Great Britair 
the incentrevertible rights to freedem of the seas. But as matters 
the German people is under the impression that the Government of 
United States, while demanding that Germany, struggling for exist 
shall restrain the use of an effective weapon, and while makin; 
pliance with these demands a condition for maintenance of relat 
with Germany. confines itself to pretests against illegal methods ad 
by Germany’s enemies. Moreover, the German people knows t: 
considerable extent its enemies are supplied with all kinds of war 
rial from the United States. 

‘It will, therefore, be understood that the appeal made by the « 

















ernment of the United States to sentiments of humanity and pri: 


of international law can net, under the circumstances, meet the 
hearty response from the German people which such an appeal ot 
wise always is certain to find here. If the German Government, 1 
theless, is resolved to go to the utmost limit of concessions, it has 
guided not alone by the friendship connecting the two great na 
for over 100 years, but also by the thought of the great doom 
threatens the entire civilized world sheuld the cruel and sangui 
war be extended and prolonged, 

“The German Government, censcious of Germany’s strength, 
within the last few months announced before the world tits read 
to make peace on # basis safeguarding Germany’s vital interests, 
indicating that it is not Germany’s fault if peace is still withheld 
the nations of Eurepe. The German Government feels all the 
justified in declaring that responsibility could not be borne befor: 
forum of mankind and in histery if after 21 menths of the war 
tion the submarine question, under discussion between the German ‘ 
ernment and the Government ef the United States, were to take 
seriously threatening maintenance of peace between the two natioi 

“As far as Hes with the German Government, it wishes to pr 
things from taking such a course. The German Government, more 
is prepared to do its utmest to confine operations of the war fo: 
rest of its duration to the fighting forces of the belligerents, th 





also insuring the freedom of the seas, a principle upon which. th« 


a 


man Government believes, now as before, that it is in agreement 
the Government of the United States. 

“'fThe German Government, guided by this idea, notifies the 
ment of the United States that German naval forces have receive 
following order: 

“*Tn accordance with the general principles of visit and search 
the destruction of merchant vessels, recognized by international! 
such vessets; both within and without the area declared a naval 
zone, shall not be sunk without warning and without saving human 
unless the ship attempt to escape or offer resistance.’ 

“ But neutrals can not expect that Germany, forced to fight for « 
enee, shall, for the sake of neutral interests, restrict the use 
effective weapon, if the enemy is permitted te continue to apply a 
methods of warfare violating rules of international law. Such 
mand would be incompatible with the character of neutrality, anc 
German Government is convinced that the Government ef the | 
States does not think of making such a demand, knowing that the 
ernment of the United States repeatedly declares that it is deter 
to restere the principle of freedom of the seas, from whatever qu 
it has been violated. 

“Aecordingly, the German Government is confident that in « 
quenee of the new orders issued to the naval forces the Governme 
the United States will also now consider all impediments removed \ 
may have been in the way of a mutual cooperation toward restora 
of the freedom of the seas during the war, as suggested in the note 
July 23, 1915, and it does not doubt that the Government of the Uni! 
States will now demand and insist that the British Government =! 
forthwith observe the rules ef international law universally recog: 
before the war, us are laid down in the notes presented by the Gover 
ment of the United States to the British Gevernment December 28, 1! 
and November 5, 1915. 

“Should steps taken by the Government of the United States 
attain the object it desires, te have the laws of humanity followed !y 
belligerent nations, the German Government would then be facing « 
situation in which it must reserve te rtself complete liberty of de 

“The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to renew to *! 
American ambassador assurances ef highest consideration. 


“Van Jacow 
This latest position on the sensitive submarine issue indic:: 
clearly Germany’s desire to aveid the steps which might lea t 
severing diplomatic relations. It was partially anticipate: 
the address of the chancellor, Von Hollweg, in the Reichsi:- 
on the 5th of April, about 10 days after our note on the Sis 
out of which the latest contreversy arose. The address in } 
as given out from Berlin, is as follows: 
BERLIN, April 5, 1916. 
(By wireless to Sayville 


In the Reichstag to-day Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg, in the ni 
comprehensive speech he has defivered sinee the war began, derided th: 
reports—calumniously circulated by the allies, he said—that German) 
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contemplated an attack upon the Tnited States after the Furopean 





















































eas 
was ended, and had designs upon the territory of South American | Equally silly oe | 
States, it itory \ \ 
The chancellor, whose address was delivered to a crowded house, also | whatsoeve: 
spoke of the questions presented in relation to the principle of national | We fig ( 
ty, considering the Polish, Lithuanian, Livonian, Relgian, and Flemish not for spa 
oblems. He insisted upon the necessity of guaranteeing the peace of | dying on tt 
ope after the war, and also of securing this result by giving to these | our hearts and 
‘+s opportunity of free cvolution along the lines of th natural in- | in orde lot o1 \ 
vidualities and mother tongues | vietory.’ 
‘TOWARD A FUTURE OF LInERTY.” cer The ¢ or 1 t f 
i at ear ‘ ‘ 
At the conclusion of his address the chance elicited ¢ e ’ nsW t t SN 
saving: n Bet un H veg 
“The spirit of union shall lead us, as it shall lead our children and | fto 1 ft ‘ 
-randchildren, through the strugyies of their fathers, toward a future | th if it i i s 
f strength and liberty. pela ‘adiness to ent into di 
The chancellor began his address with a review of the military situ- | &* Ss enemies ce ’ 
ation. Ue said that since his lasi speech in the Reichstag the Dar- | us suppose [ s t to J \ 
danelles enterprise had ended as a failure; that the Serbian campaign, | table and examin ili 
with the assistance of Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, had been brought | - h gins with a claim of f 
o a victorious conclusion, and that Montenegro and Albania likewise | ; military pow rt 
were now in the hands of Gerimany’s allies; that the British attempt | Po $ 
to relieve Kut-el-Amara, in Mesopotamia, had been vain; that the Rus- | SM br oSv ! x 
sians, although they had succeeded in occ upring Erzerum with superior j 
numbers, had found their advance checked by strong Turkish forces: ‘ 
that Russian attacks against the tront in Fast Galicia and Italian at- it t 
acks against the Isonzo positions had been beaten back. Moreover, he ‘ 1 of 
said, the Russians had driven columns against the German lines, but Ss mel 
their assaults had broken down before Field Marshal von Hindenburg ! a 1 $ \ 
and his “ heroes.” 7 i a l 
The chancellor declared that the reports of the enemies of this nation | [ had a { ! 
that the German military force had been expended were erroneous, as | t l 
the Verdun battle had proved that where operations were prepared with | i ] i hen the R . 
great foresight and where the bravery of German troops was called | ( } ( I t 
nto play one advantage after another had been obtained. He then ex- $ i 
essed the nation’s thanks to the soldiers and their leaders. | Now wW i j 
Discussing attempts which he said were being made to starve Ger- | 3 h at tl tir } ‘ 
many, Dr. von Bethmann Holiweg continued : | rouse fl Palka : \ 
I] understood that in 1915 our enemies would not give up this hope, | ‘ l Phe v “ ss i 
but I do not understand how coo! heads, after the experiences of 1915, | i now it the Emp I \ 
an cling to it. Our enemies forget that, thanks to the organizing |} rd bat Deep gratity ‘ 
powers of the whole nation, Germany is equal to the task of distribu. | led the Emp s 
tion of food supplies. j 
| AIM l I ) 
“ MORAL RESERVES AGAINST STARVATION | : 
j Our chenille S at, tre (sy ! 
“Our enemies forget that in cases in which there is a real shortage | went on. “ They desire that Germany shall b \ 
the German Nation is able to make use of moral reserves which en- | past centuries, a pre uit sts ol bad ol f t 
able us to lower our standard of life, which has risen remarkably dur- | the scapegoat of Europe, beats k foreve I 
ing the last decades. What would it mean, for instance, if the cen- | nomic evol: Ver it ‘ Phat Is V 
sumption of meat should temporarily be lowered to the level of the when thes i} ile e destru of Pru ! 
seventies? I should think our adversaries would remember how strong “And wha yur ou i rh t 
was the German race of those days.” ~ tous the o Gernia ‘ t , 
Conditions of life in Germany were not easy, the chancellor con- | that uo or ( | fecl the t plati 
tinued, but the difficulties were being met in admirable fashion by the | ome in the world will concede t th 
entire nation, especially the poorer classes. The crop reports indicated, | Peaceful endeavors tr! Ger t (le 
he said, that all the winter crops were good; in fact, the reports had {| Traces, Is What we wish. Our a ! 
not been so favorable for many years previously. The harvest of 1915 | Continent, which is ne haken to t 
was the worst of decades; nevertheless, the stocks of grain for bread- | vE 
making not only would be sufficient, but provided for a considerable re Ref oa rer ‘ w? 
serve with which to begin the new year. Det ne ee, ae eee cin 
“We shall not run short of anything In the future, as we have not | ‘ ad = am ad ae aren ; : 
done in the past,” he said ly ae ta po pe gee 
The chancellor asserted that 1t was the intention of Germany's 1} 7 — ‘ cir ge : . ae ; 
enemies to extend the war to the women and children of the nation by | ae a ~ oe —_ i os * f 
starving them, and that for this purpose Great Britain and her allies | — ae "hc Algay "cone + ~ 
had mterfered with the trade of neutrals. yee he peace which shall en 
“The American note of November 5, 1915, gave an exact description | M75 P&@ce- It sn Se BOs Dear Se & ee 
of British violations of the nations’ laws,” he continued, “but as far | “ whe ch. berangement of 1 ee 
as I know it has not been answered up to this day. a ee ee re en eer 
“No fair-minded neutral, no matter whether he favors us or not, can oe . nded, pot, Samer Roem £0 
doubt our right te defend ourselves against this war of starvation, | Ore a ‘abigsate™ mead ‘ 
which is contrary to international law. No one can ask us to permit | 2 rst tne oe ee aie ae 
our arms of defense to be wrested from our hands. We use them, and oa lone 2 : 7 . eae res ; Sd 
must use them. We respect legitimate rights of neutral trade and com- | ° Leno og SRG. Comination, to “ ish 
merece, but we have a right to expect that this will be appreciated, and “1 lonial : 1 satod TT 
that our right and our duty be recognized—to use all means against | ¢,f, oe. Connmass questions, he | IB 
this policy of starvation, which is a jeering insult not only to all laws oe eae oon Uataees Oe SAS NO 
of nations, but also to the plainest duties of humanity.” comin tie poe has aie iat as is . 
“THERE MUST BE A NEW BELGIUM.” | Which bound them, 
Amid profound silence and the deep attention of the whole house | . ns : 
ihe chancellor turned to the Polish problem and to that of nationalities | “Of all the nations in the war,” he continu , Gs 
in general, saying : | been threatened by her enemies and by their p 
“Neither Germany nor Austria-Hungary intended to touch the Polish | With annihilation, with partition of her realm ue ! 
question, but the fate of battles brought them in contact with it. Now | ®ssemtial political and economic forces, ho matter whet 
this problem stands before the world and needs to be solved. Germany | them Prussianism or militarism or barbaris: Phe foi 
and Austria-Hungary must and will solve it. History will not admit | the war bound together the anti-Gern uM 1 we 
that after such earthquakes things will ever become what they were | Guest, lust of revenze, and jeatousy a & an 
before, n | the world markets. During the wat I r 
“After the war there must be a new Belgium. | with the Governments of our enemies in spite of all de 
“Formerly Poland was left in the hands of the tchinoynik [Russian | .,.° This is still the object and aim of the : ~ 
police agent]. Even members of the Russian Duma have frankly ad- | (Petregrad), Paris, and Lordon 
mitted that he ought not to return to the place where Germans, Aus-| ‘T° this we oppose that Germany In this war had « 
trians, and Poles have honestly labored in the interests of this unfor- | 2®@mely, to defend herself, to maintain her existence, to hold 
tunate land. P back irom the German frontiers, and whenever their lust 
“Mr. Asquith also mentions the principle of nationality. If he puts | 2% shown itself to drive them back as quickly as poss 
himself in the position of this unconquered and unconquerable adver- "We did not want this war. We felt no desire t 
sary, can he really suppose that Germany will ever of her own free will | foutiers when the war began against oul ill, We threat 
deliver into the hands of reactionary Russia the nations between the | @&tion with annihilation of her existence or with dest , 
Saltic and the Volhynian swamps whe have been freed by her and by national life. 
her allies—no matter whether they are Poles or Lithuanians or Liyo- © LOVED PEACE MORE THAN ALL OTH 
nians of the Baltic?’ | The chancellor pointed out the roots of Germar pl 
ee ia a : i eat a saying : 
DENIES HOPE OF AMERICAN CONQUESTS. “And what gives us this force to conquer and overcome the + ‘ 
_ Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg protested vigorously against the report | caused by the interruption of our ove! trade, and, ¢ t! 
that Germany now ox in the future contemplated aggression against the numerically superior enemies? Who can readi belt that 
United States. . land inspires our cOélumns at Verdun and mak cco! ! 
“The latest offspring of the calumniating campaign directed against | day new deeds of heroism or shall a nation wh to t 
us,” he said, “is a report that after the end of this war we shall rush | many valued intellectual and useful gifts, which 4 
against the American Continent, and that we shall attempt to conquer | peace more than all the others—shall this nattor 
Canada, formed into barbarians and Hut 









































































































































































































































), gent n; these are the inventions of the evil conscience of 
those wh cuilty of the war and are now fearing fer their power 
ml i Lie i il r own countric 

With 1 the intentions of Germany in the case of Belgium, 

the $ 
We must « ite real guaranties that Belgium never shall be a 

i »-british vassal; mever shall be used as a military or economic 

f catior gainst Germany. Also in this respect things can not be 

h they were before Also here Germany can not sacrifice the op- 

d Flemish race, but must assure them sound evolution which cor- 

mn io their rich natural gifts, which is based on their mother 
ind follows thet: ational character : 

\ t pelghbors that do not form coalitions against nus, but with 

hom we collaborate and who collaberate with us to our mutual ad- 

Remembrance of the war will still echo in the sadly tried 

an country, but we shall never allow that this will be a new 

yurce of war iil not allow it in our mutual interests.” 

On the resident sent his answer to the German Gov- 
ernminent an acceptance of the German position, so long 
is the instructions to the submarine commanders as outlined 
above are ré ected 


IDENT WILSON’S ANSWER TO GERMANY. 
WASHINGTON, May 8, 191 


idor in Berlin was instructed te-day by cable to 








Zi Amcricaxn ambass 
leliver the following note te the German minister of foreign affairs: 
lhe note of the Imperial German Government under date of May 4, 
9 has re ived careful consideration by the Government of the 
nited State It is especially noted, as indicating the purpose of the 
iy al Government ¢ to the future, that it *is prepared to do its 
utmost to confine the operations of the war for the rest of its duration 
fighting forces of the belligerents’ and that it is determined to 
ipose upon all nders at sea the limitations of the recognized 
es of internation: upon which the Government of the United 
Sts ha in ted 
Throughout the months which have elapsed since the Imperial Gov- 
announced, on February 4, 1915, its submarine policy, now 
‘I sndoned, the Government of the United States has been con- 
Lot ided and restrained by motives of friendship in its patient 
o bru 





ng to an amicable settiement the critical questions arising 
icy Accepting the Imperial Government's declaration of 
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ndonment of the policy which has so seriously menaced the good 
relatior between the two countries, the Government of the United 
: es will rely upon a scrupulous execution henceforth of the now 
altered poli of the Imperial Government, such as will remove the 
prin¢ danger to an interruption of the good relations existing be- 
wer United States and Germany. 
rovernment of the United States fecls it necessary to state that 
i for granted that the Imperial German Government does not 
i imply that the maintenance of its newly announced policy is 
ay contingent upon the course or result of diplomatic negotia- 
tween the Government of the United States and any other bel 
Gov nt, notwithstanding the fact that certain passages in 
he Imperial Government's note of the fourth instant might appear to 
1 ptible of that construction. In order, however, to avoid any 
misunderstanding, the Government of the United States notifies 
Imperial Government that it can not for a moment entertain, much 
ugyestion that respect by German naval! authorities for | 
I of citizens of the United States upon the high seas should in 
rin the ghtest degre » made contingent upon the conduct 
y ott Government affecting the rights of neutrals and noncom- 
! Respon 1 such matters is single, not joint; absolute, 
tive 


LANSI 
fhe State Department made the following statement for the 


Nt 


public after the note was sent to Berlin: 
STATEMENT BY MR. LANSING, 

Che ; er part of the German answer is devoted to matters which 
this Government can not discuss with the German Government. The 
3) " ons cf right which can be discussed with that Government 
ire the ising out of its action or out of our own, and in no event 
the ( ns which are the subject of diplomatic exchanges between 
the United States and auy other country. 

The essence of the answer is that Germany yields to our representa- 
tions with regard to the rights of merchant ships and noncombatants 
on the high seas and engages te observe the recognized rules of inter- 
national w governing naval wartare in using her submarines against 

erchant ships. So long as she lives up to this altered policy we can 
| no reason to quarret with her on that scere, though the losses 

sulting from the violation of American rights by German submarine 
onmanders operating under the former policy will have to be settled. 

While our differences with Great Britain can not form a subject of 
discussion with Germany, it should be stated that in our dealings with 
the British Goverumment we are acting as we are unquestionably bound 
toe act, in view of the explicit treaty engagements with that Govern- 
ment. We have treaty obligations as to the manner in which matters 
in dispute between tae twue Governments are to be handled. We offered 





to a ime mutually similar obligations with Germany, but the offer was 
deviines When, however, the subject in dispute is a continuing menace 
to American tives it Is doubtful whether such obligations appiy uniess 
the menace is removed during the pendency of the proceedings. 
Che treaty with the British Government referred to is the conven- 
tlen negotiated by ex-Secretary Bryan under which the two natiens 
et any dispute arising shall be submitted te an investigating 
commission fer one year befere entering into hostilities. An offer to 
enter inte such a treaty with Germany brought a request fer informa- 
tion, but formal negetiations never were instituted. 


irom the 
upon 


nous 


very beginning the encroachments of both belliger- 
the rights of neutrals upon the Seas have been 
On the lith of January last I called attentien of 
the country to this situation, at which time I submitted docu- 
ments of substantiation. (See Recorp, pp. 940-979.) On the 
following day 1 submitted the Lansing note, of date October 21, 
covering our contention with Great Britain. Later I submitted 
further documents touching interference with malis. 


euts 


om 
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On April the press carried the following dispatches from 
Paris and London: 
SEIZURE OF LETTORS IS DENTED BY ALLIPS—GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 
JUSTIFY DETENTION OF PARCEL-POST MATTER—-CONTRABAND 15 
TAINED—RUBBER, METAL, SAUSAGES AND ODD LOT OF OTHER 
CHANDISE FOUND ON SHIPS. 


OB 


Paris, April 
their diplomati 
to the Amer! 

policy with r 

requests that 


The French and British Governments, through 
representatives, to-day banded their joint memorandum 
can and other neutral Governments, explaining the 
gard to the examination of mail, in response to 
explanation be made to certain neutral powers. 

The note declares that the Government will, for the present, continu 
to abstain from seizing and confiscating on the seas genuine letter mai? 
but points out that the inviolability ef mails stipulated by The Hag 
convention of 1907 in no way affects the allies’ right to examine and, 
there be occasion, to stop and seize merchandise disguised as mail matt: 
in sacks. 

* With —— to parcel mail the memorandum states that from the poi 
of view of their right of examination and eventual seizure, merch 
dise shipped as mail in parcels has not and will not be treated diff 
ently from merchandise shipped in any other way. 


ir 





Lonxpon, April 

The memorandum of the allies prepared by the French Governm:: 
answer te the complaint of nentral countries with respect to the « 
tion of mails on shipboard has been presented to the Governments « 
the neutrals whose mails have been intercepted. 

The memorandum specifically denies that the allies copied or cens« 
any legitimate postal correspondence. It discusses the number of 
sels from which contraband has been removed. Examination of th 
Danish steamer Hellig Olav, which was taken into Kirkwall, ha 
been completed by the British authorities, but not in time for this 
to be included in the memorandum. 

It is stated officially, however, that in the second-class mails cai 
by the Heilig Olev were found considerable quantities of sample rv 
gioves and dental rubber done up in newspapers. 

It also is stated that cereals, coffee, tea, cocoa, sausages, cond ‘ 
milk, soap, lard, olive oil, innumerable small packages of dried fruit 





and chocolate, and three large packages of bacon were found in a la 
post. Four sheets of some metal, as yet unidentified, were discovere: 
between photo cardboard 
DERIDES OUR MAIL PROTEST—-LONDON CHRONICLE POINTS TO LEY 
DESTROYED IN TORPRDOED LINERS. 
{Special cable to the New York Times,] 
LONDON, Twesday, April 

Commenting on the French memorandum on the subject of i: 

ference with the mails which has been sent in reply to the Ame 


Government protest—which memorandum has been fully approv 
the British Government—the Paiiy Chronicle says: 

“ During 1915 the central powers sank 12 mail-carrying liners 
cut warning. ‘They sent ruthiessly to the bottcm not only pa: 
post, but also letters which The Hague Convention declared inviol: 
yet he where they had legal ground of protest, none of the neutr 
Governments has in any single instance sent a protest against the 
struction of their letters to the central powers. 

“Why should Germany have been allowed without objection to stea 
a horse and we be criticized for looking over the hedge?” 


On the next day the press earried the following dispatc! 
from London, Berlin, Petrograd, and Washington: 


BRITISH BLOCKADE TAKES DRASTIC FORM-—-NEW OLDER, APPLYING (CON 
TINUOUS VOYAGE TO CONDITIONAL CONTRABAND, PROVES RETROACTIV: 
MILLIONS TIED UP IN CARGOES—SHIPPERS FIND ON BVE OF TRIAL 1 
MUST ALTDR THEIR DEFENSE BEFORE PRIZE COURT. 

LONDON, April | 

Representatives of owners of conditional contraband cargoes awail 
adjudication in the prize court must at the last moment entirely chang: 
their defense, as their legal advisers have reached the cenclusion that 
the British erder in council of March 3U last is definitely retroacti\ 

Since Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign secretary, informed the 
State Department at Washington in his note of February 10, 1915, that 
the British Government did net apply the dectrine of continuous voyag 
to conditional contraband, except on goods consigned to order to an 
unknown consignee or to a consignee within enemy territory, million: 
of dollars worth of conditional contraband has been shipped from the 
United States to neutral ports. 

In cases where seizures were made the attorneys for the owners 0 
goods had prepared their defense, relying on this statement, coupled 
with the fact that the order in conncil of October 29, 1914, definitely 
ratified article 35 of the declaration of London, which previded that 
the doctrine of continuous voyage was not applicable to conditional 
contraband, Acting on Sir Edward Grey's statement, coupled with the 
above order in council, the State Department at Washington advised 
American shippers that they could send cargoes to neutral ports con 
signed to neutral consignees. 

At the same time the atterneys for the American meat packers in- 
formed the State Department that they intended to continue shipments 
to neutral ports under this doctrine. 

Meantime aear conditional contraband cargoes were seized, the most 
important of which was the case of the American steamer Joseph W. 
Pordney, loaded with cattle feed, the trial of which was set for to-day. 
With the defense all prepared for trial, a bombshell was thrown into 
the camp of the American claimants by the promulgation of the order 
in council of last week, which reverses the previous contention of the 


moO 
ws 


be 


British Government and subjects conditional contraband to the same 
treatment as absolute contraband. 
The full extent of the blow was not realized, however, until the 


English attorneys retained to appear in the prize court informed their 
American colleagues that their ontlined defense must be dropped, as the 
rovisions of the new order in council were clearly retroactive. The 
State Department at Washington bas been informed of this interpre- 
tation, 
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On account of an u 


of a Swedish vesse) the prize 
postponed cons 





the American cases until to-morrow. 


DS CHINA SEIZURES MRITAIN REFUSES TO RELEASB TEUTONS AND 
TURKS TAKEN FROM LINER. 


WASHINGTON, April 5, 1916 


il to release the 3S Germans, Austr 
Amerk 





it Britain's re 












taken from ti n steamer China near Shanghai w 

i to-day at the State Department and will be given out for | 
later. 
British note Is u ‘rstood to insist on the right of that Govern- 


to seize enemy sub ts 1eturning to take part in the war 
it is understood, t Inited States is prepared to vigorously 
te. The intention of the State Department Is to demand the u 
conditional release of the prisoners according to many precedents, 





[ MAIL IS SHIZED—POSTAL MATTER TAKEN FROM TW< 
FOR NE\ RK. 
SERLIN, April 5, 1916 
(By wireless to Sayv 
Dispatches from The Hague state that the Dutch steamships Zaanaijk 
Ga Veendijk bound for New York, were compelled to leave al their 
in England. Similar action, it is said, was taken in the « 





’ 
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se ol the 
a, which was on the way to Batavia. 
l lear held in 5 m 
G r the « of the ¥ y has 
COPENHAGEN, April 1916 
United Steamship Co. has received a cable that the British 
ities have seized the letter post of the Scandinavian-American 
Frederick VIII, ‘eaving Kirkwall Tuesday for New York. 
ihe Berlinkske Tidende, in an editorial, says that the seizure 
letter post is surely not in accordance with The Hague conveutit 
rules, and declares that the explanation ven by the allies that such 
seizures are only intended to prevent smug ig is, in the present case, 
unintelligible, because the Prcderick Vili was bound westward. 
I ND f ) OF GERMANS—-PEOPLE RIOT IN RUSSIAN TOWNS ¢ £ 
INVA 
PETROGRAD, April 5, 1916. 
According to information received from Dvinsk, serious food riots are 
ng place in Russian towns now occupied by the German Army. 
It is reported from Viikomir that a hungry mob, having plundered the 
shops in vain for bread, marched to German military 


. headquarters and 
besicged the commandant, clamoring for food. On being informed that 
nothing could be done to help them, the pepulation became furious and 
hurled cobblestones at the commandant and his staff. 

A street battle ensued between the mob and German patr 
a considerable number were killed or wounded. 


fen days later, April 18, our State Department made public 
its correspondence with the British foreign office regarding the 
British enemy trading act of December 23: 


—t. 
[from the New York Times.] 

The United States, in Mr. Lansing’s communication of January 25, 
did net formally protest the act, but expressed the fear that it was 
. enant wiil possibilities of undue interference with American 
" and reserved the right to protest against its application to 
rsons domiciled in the United States, even if of belligerent nationality. 
lL. Worthington Evans, replying for Sir Edward Grey, admitted that 

British Government had no right to legislate even regarding Great 
iinin’'s enemics domiciled in the United States, but insisted that the 
ict was Intended to exercise rights of British sovereignty only over 
the residents within its jurisdiction, The British reply admits fur- 

that the old principle of the domicile is extended to the principle 
of nationality in determining permissible commerce, but adds that the 

( was so framed as to allow discretion that would work to prevent 
injury to neutrals. The rights of neutrals, says the British note, will 
be carefully looked after. 

M Lansine’s note is the first instance in the correspondence grow- 
out of the war in which Congress is mentioned. Speeches in I 
i 3 on the restrictive tendency of British regulations were made bs 
ore the note was dispaicbed, and Mr. Lansing, in setting f the 

ion of the Government, says it is the feeling of th lerican 
and of Congress. 
TEXT OF LANSING’S NOTE, 
cretary Lausing’s note to Ambassador W. H. Page at London, 
recting him to bring the matter to the attention of Sir Edward Grey, is 
as fotiows: 

‘Your 3601 and 8602, January 19. 

* Department bas given consideration to enemy trading act, approved 
December 23 last, the apparent object of which is to prevent any person 
doing business in the United Kingdom from trading with the enemies of 
Great Britain or persons having enemy association In any other part of 
the world, and the department has reached the conciusion that this act 
is pregnant with possibilities of undue interference with American 


Is, in whieh 


o> 





















S 


trade if in fact such interference is not now being practiced. 


As it is am opinion generally held in this country, in which this 
‘Ynment shares, that the act has been framed without a proper 
rd for the right of persons domiciled in the United States, whether 
be American citizens or subjects ot countries at war with Great 
Britain, te carry on trade with persons in belligerent countries, and that 
the exercise of this right may be subject to denial cr abridgement in the 
course of the enforcemeut of the act, the Government of the United 
States 1s constrained to express to His Majesty’s Government the grav: 
apprehensions which are entertained on this subject by this Govern- 
ment, by the Congress, and by traders domiciled in ihe United States. It 
is, therefore, necessary to bring these views to the attention of Si: 
Kdward Grey, and to present to him a formal reservation, on the part 
of this Government, of the right to protest against the application oi 
this act, in so far as it affects the trade of the United States, and to cx 
test the legality or rightfulness of imposing restrictions upen the free 
dom American trade in this manner, 









“ Lansing.” 
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thetr allies the French Government, and His Mafesty’s Government 
have now the honor to make the following reply: 
2. The first section (paragraphs 3-15) of the United States note rs 
] to cargoes detained by the British authorities in order to prevent 
hem from reaching an enemy destination, and the complaint of the | 
ed States Government is summarized in paragraph 33, to the effect 
hat the methods sought to be employed by Great Britain to obtain and 
ise evidence of enemy destination of cargoes bound for neutral ports 
and to impose a contraband character upon such cargoes are without 
tiliication, 
rhe wording of this summary ggests that the basis of the com 
plaint of the United States Government is not so much that the ship 
ents intercepted by the naval forces were really intended for use In 
neutral countries to which they were dispatched as that the dis 
patch of goods to the enemy countries bas been frustrated by metehods 
which have not been employed by belligerent nations in the past It 


reply to such a contention that new devices 
met by new methods of apply 


would seem to be a fair 


dispatching goods to the enemy must be 




















ing the fundamental and acknowledged principle of the right to inter- 
cept such trade, 

4. The question whether the exercise of the right of search can le 
restricted to search at sea was t with in Sir BE. Grey note of the 
7th January, 1915, and His Maj ’ Covernment would again draw 
ittention to the facts that information has constantly reached them of 
attempts to conceal contraband intended for the enemy in innocent 
packages, and that these attempts can only be frustrated by examin: 
tion of the ship and cargo in port Similarly, in Sir E. Grey's note of 
the 10th February, 1915, it was pointed out that the size of modern 
steamships, and their capacity to navigate the waters where the allied 
patrols have to operate, whatever the conditions of the weather, fre- 
quently render it a matter of extreme danger, if not of impossibility, 
even to board the vessels, unless they are taken into calm water for the 
purpose. It is unnecessary to repeat what was said in that note. 
There is nothing that His Majesty’s Government could withdraw or 
that the experience of the officers of the allied fleets has tended to show 
was inaccurate, 

o When visit and search at sea are possible, and when a search can 
be made there which is sufficient to secure belligerent right may be 
nudmitted that it would be an unreasonable hardship on merchant v« 
els to compel them to come into port, and it may well he believed that 
maritime nations have hesitated to modify the instructions to their 
naval officers that it is at sea that these operations should be earried 
out and that undue deviation of the vessel from her course must b« 

volded. That, however, does not affect the fact that it would be im 
possible under the conditions of modern warfare to confine the rights of 
visit and search to an examination of the ship at the place where she is 
encountered without surrendering a fundamental belligerent right. 

u. The effect of the size and seaworthiness of merchant vessels upon 
their search at sea is essentially a technical question, and accordingly 


the board of naval experts, quoted by the United States ambassador in 
paragraph 7 of this note, to Admiral Sir John Jellicoe for his observa 
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ilis Majesty’s Government have thought it well to submit the report of | 


tions. The unique experience which this officer has gained as the result 
of more than 18 months in command of the grand fleet renders his 
pinion of pecullar value. His report is as follows: 
It is undoubtedly the case that the size of modern vessels is one | 
‘ the factors which renders search at sea far more diffieult than in 
days of smaller vessels So far as | know it has never been con- 
lod that it is necessary to remove every package of a ship's cargo 
tablish the character and nature of her trade, ete..: but it must 
obvious that the larger the vessel and the greater the amount of 
zo, the more diffieult oes exumination at sea becom because mere | 
packnges must be removed 

this diflculiy is much enhanced by the practice of eonecaling con 

and in bales of hay and passengers’ lu ge, casks, ete and this 

“ali Which ha undoubtedly been carried out, necessitates the 
ietual moval of a good deal of eargo for examination in Ispected 

Chis removal can not be carried out at sea except in the vei 
n t weathe 

Further, in ; urge sh the greater bulk of th Fe 
easier to conceal contraband, especially such valuable metals 
quantities of which can easily be stowed in places other thar 
of a large ship 

| entirely dispute the contention, therefore, advanced in the 
\merican note, that there s no difference between the search of a 

» of 1,000 tons “Ml one of 20,000 tons lam sure that the fallacy 
the statement must be apparent to anyone who has ever carried out 
ha search at sea 

rhere are other faets, however, which render it necessary to bring 
\ ls into port for search The most important fs the manner in 
viiieh those in command of German submarines, in entire disregard 

nternational law and of their own prize regulations, attack and sink 

’ hant vessels on the high seas, neutral as well as British. without 
dng tl ship and therefore without any examination of the cargo 
proced » renders it unsafe for a neutral vessel which is being 

n vy officers from oa British ship to remain stopped on the 
izh s ml it therefore in the interests of the neutrals then 

\ th t) examination shonld be conducted in port. 

The German preetice of misusing United States passports in ord 
to } " ’ fe conduct for military persons and agents of enemy 
nationality make t necessary to examine closely all suspected persons 
and to de th fn fively necossitates inging the ship Into harbor 

Sir John Jellicoe goes on to say 

he difference between the British and the German pro mlure is 
that we have acted in the way which causes the least discomfort to 
neutral Instead of sinking neutral ships engaged in trade with the 
ebemy, as the Germans have dene in so many cases in direct con 
travention of ar le 118 of their own Naval Prize Reculations, 1909. 
in which it is laid down that the commander is only j fied in de 

roying a neutral ship which has been captured if . 

(a) She liable to condemnation, and 

(b) The bringing in might expose the warship to danger or j 
the success of the operations in which she engaged at the tims 

we eXamine them, giving as little incor lence as modern na 
onditions will allow, sending them into p only where this becomes 
necessary, 

it must be remembered, however, that it the allies alone 
who send a percentage of neutral vessels into port for examination. 
fr it is common knowledge that German naval vessels, as stated in 
paragraph 19 of the American note, ‘ seize and bring into German ports 
neutral vessels bound for Scandinavian and Danish ports,’ 


nations 
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“As cases in point, the interception by the Germans of the American 
oil tankers Liama and Platuria in August last may be mentioned 
Both were bound to America from Sweden and were taken into : 
nde for examination.” 

8. Th> French Ministry of Marine shares the views expressed by 
J. Jellicoe on the question of search at sea, and has added the fol! 
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ing statement:? 
La pratique navale. telle qu'elle existait autrefois et consist; 


visiter les navires en mer, méthode que nous a léguée lancienne m 
ne s'adapte plus aux conditions de la navigation actuelle. Les Any: 
ont pressenti son insuffisance et ont prévu la nécessité de jij 
substituer une plus efficace. Dans les Instructions données par 
Département de la Marine américaine, du 20 juin, 1898, aux eroij 
des Etats-Unis, on trouve déja la prescription suivante: 

‘Si ces derniers [les papiers de bord] indiquert de la contreiha 
ce guerre, le navire devra @tre saisi: sinon, il sera Iaissé libre, a ; 
qu’en raison de puissants motifes de suspicion, une visite plus 
tieuse paraisse devoir @étre exigée.”” (Navy Department, Genera}, > 
492, “ Instruction to Blockading Vessels and Cruisers,” paragraph 13.) 

fout méihode doit se medifier en tenant compte des transi 

tions subies par le matériel que les hommes cnt a leur dispositiv: 
la condition de rester une méthode humaine et civilisée. 

*T/Amirauté francaise estime qu’aujourd’hui un navire. pou 
visité. doit @étre dérouté sur un port toutes les fois que l'état 
mer, la nature, le poids, le volume, larrimage de ia cargaison sus 
cn méme temps que Vobscurité et absence de précision des papier 
bord, rendent la visite en mer pratiquement impossible ou dang 
pour le navire visité, 

“Au contraire, lorsque les cireonstances inverses existent, la vis 
doit @étre faite en mer 

“Le déroutement est également nécessaire et justifié, lorse 
bavire neutre entrant dans la zone ou le voisinage des hostilités, «| 
importe, dans Vintérét méme du navire neutre, d’éviter a « 
une série darréts et de visites successives et de faire établir, un 
pour toutes, son caractére inoffensif et de lui permettre ainsi «& 
tinuer librement sa route san é6tre molesté; et (2) le belligérant 
son droit de légitime défense, est fondé a exercer une surveillan 
ticuli@re sur les navires inconnus qui cireulent dans ces parages.’ 

9. The question of the locality of the search however, 
secondary impertance. In the view of His Majesty’s Governme 
belligerent to iniereept contraband on its way to his 





‘e od 


is, 





right of 
is fundamental and incontestable, and ought not to be restri 
intercepting contrabane which happens to be accompanied on 


the chip by proof sufficient to condeinn it. What is essential i 
termine whether or not the goods were on their way to the ene 
they were, 2 belligerent is entitled to detain them, and having 
to the nature of the streggle in which the allies are engaged th: 
compelled to take the most effectual steps to exercise that right. 





10. The United States note “then passes to the subject of th 
cedure in the prize courts, and maintains that courts of pri 





been bound, hy well-established and long-settled practi 
consider at the first hearing only the ship's papers and documen 
the unswers to the standing interrogatories, and to exclude all 
evidence unless and until an order has been made for “ further pi 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the above practice, which had 
followed by the Britis: prize courts for over a century, and also 
prize courts of the United States, was changed by the prize cour 
issued by His Majesty's Government at the outbreak of the presen 
Upon this matter His Majesty's Government have to peint out that 
recognized some years ago that modern conditions had rendered thi 


hithert« 











rules obsolete, and néw rules had been prepared under the gui: 
and supervision of the inte Lord Gorell, whose experience as presid 
of the admiralty division of the high court of justice rendered him 
qualitied to deal with the subject. Twenty months’ experience 
working of the new rules in the prize court has served to s! 


utility of the changes. 
11. It may further be 

adopted in prize courts are not 

law, but they are determined by each nation for itself. 


pointed out that the practice and pro 
settled or regulated by internat 
The pro 


described in the United States note was gradually evolved 
British courts, and, though it was adopted by the United Stat 


has never been followed in the prize courts of France or of any 
continental nation, nor does the fact that the United States 1 
the British practice prevent Great Britain or any other of t! 
from introducing such changes in the procedure 


1 


as nu 


OF PARAGRAPIT S OF THE BRITISII 


1 UNAUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 


MBMORANDUM. 


f 


Naval practice, as it formerly existed, consisting in searching 
on the high seas, a method handed down to us by the old navy 
longer 2captable to the conditions’ of navigation at the presen 
Americans have anticipated its insufficiency and have foreseen th B 
cessity of substituting some more effective method. In the instru: 
issued by the American Navy Departinent under date of June 20, | 





to the cruisers of the United States the following order is fo 
(clause 13): 

“If the latter (the ship's papers) show contraband of war, the st 
should be seized; if not she should be set free, unless by reason 
strong grounds for suspicion a further search should seem to | 


requisite.” 

| Every method must be moditied having regard to the modificat 

of materia: which men have at their disposal on condition that 

method remains humane and civilized. 
The French Admiraity considers that to-day a ship, in order to 

searched, should be brought to a port whenever the state of th: 

the nature, weight, volume, and stowige of the suspect cargo, as Ww: 

as the obseur’ty and lack of precision of the ship's papers, render search 

at sea practically impossible or dangerous for the ship searched. 
On the other band, when the contrary circumstances exist the sea 

should be made at sea, 
Bringing the ship into port is also necessary and justified when, t! 

neutral vesse, having entered the zone or vicinity of hostilities, (1) 

it is a questicn, in the interests of the neutral ship herself, of avoiding 

| for the latter a series of stoppages and successive visits and of este 
lishing once for all her innocent character and of permitting her thu 
to continue her voyage freely and without being molested; and (2), 5 
the belligerent, within his rights ef legitimate defense, is entitled to q 
exercise special vigilance over unknewn ships which circulate in the<c : 
wa 


} 
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+ 
ters. 
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stances may call for. International law only requires that the 
in prize courts of the belligerent nation she , fa 
ne to all claims put forward by nevtrals, and the 
t irrive at a just conclusion upon the v t 
ndition, each uation may reguiate tl! practi wed 
prize courts As an instan the recent Itali it! 
1915, may be quoted in ticl ch it is the 
court “ will draw up rul ot 1 s " 
livisien of prize-court proceec yo cls the 
earing and the ! on fu inde tish 
\merican practice was merely proced the 
ion of extraneous evidence ur e making for 
r proof was only a rule of > His Ma n 
were therefore not only at lib elt bot ese 
so soon as they were advised rules we nd 
work injustice. 
The old practice and procedure had become archaic in form and 
ged to days long before the modern improvements in legal pro- | 
re were developed, days when. for instance, the parties int sted 


prevented from giving any evidence as witnesses in actions which 


fected their rights. The alterations in the prize-covrt practice and 
es were conceived and made in the spirit of those improvements 


| yyjects with which the old practice was abolished were to prevent 
vy, to eliminate technicalities, and to enuble the parties to prove 
true and material facts, and to plac their respective ca 
ly before the court 
l Moreover, it must be resaembered that the conditions under which 
goods are conveyed by sea from one country to another have completely 








the ses 





hanged. In the days wh n the old rules were developed the ship's 
papers were a safe and satisfactory guide as to the nature and destl- 
tion of the cargo. If the ship's papers had not indicated the true 


obiect and purpose of the consignment, the consignee would have been 
uncertain what to do with the goods when they arrived, and the com 
mercial transaction would have been hampered, for there were in 
those days no fast mails or telegraph cables by which supplementary 
information could be conveyed. If there were no ship's papers, or if 
t obviously were not genuine, it was a ground fer condemnation. 
When there was no reason to doubt them, the court could safely 
take the papers as indicating the real transaction. Nowadays the con 
itions have changed; the papers may outvy 
omplete, yet they may have been prepared with the express pur- 
r of concealing the real mature of the transaction. These mlslead- 
ing papers would not, however, occasion any difficulty in dealing with 
the goods on their arrival, because the necessary instructions to the 
consignee can be conveyed by other means. Consequently the old rule 
that the papeis on board the ship must alone be taken into conside 
tion, and evidence from other sources excluded, is no longer prac- 
ticable; indeed, the system of attributing to the ship’s papers the 
racter of final and conclusive proof upheld in the United States 
would encourage shippers of contraband to falsify the papers, as 
t would thereby insure absolute immunity from capture. It is in 
1e same way due to change of circumstances that the evidence of the 
ster and members of the crew has ceased to be of much importance 
in the majority of prize cases; they usually now know nothing of the 
al destination. of the cargo they are transporting, and the more skill- 
fully the dispatch of goods with au enemy destination is contrived, the 
effectually will it be concealed from those on. board. 























ey 


more 


rdly be perfectly genuine |} 


14. It may be doubted whether any belligerent Government would | 


be ready to forego the right of capture of goods on their way to an 


enemy in every case where such destination was not disclosed by the 
ship's papers or the evidence of those on board the ship. The difficulty 
which United States naval officers found even as early as 1862 in com- 
plying with the old rule is illustrated by the quotation from Lord 
Lyons's note of the 22d of April, 1863, in connection with the case of 
the Magicienne, one of the cases which is dealt with in the appendix 
to this note, in which he drew attention to the habit of the United 
States cruisers of seizing vessels on the chance that something might 
possibly be discovered ex post facto which would prevent the captors 
irom being condemned to pay damages. ° 

15. The contention advanced by the United. States Government in 
paragraph 9 of their note, that the effect of this new procedure is to 
ubject traders to risk of loss, delay, and expense so great and so bur- 
densome as practically to destroy much of the export trade of the 
United States to neutral countries in Europe, is not borne out by the 
official statistics published in the United States nor by the reports of 
the Department of Commerce. The first nine months of 1915 may be 
taken as a period when the war conditions must have been known to all 
those engaged in commerce in the United States of America, and when 
ny injurious effects of the prize court procedure would have been 
revognized. During that period the exports from the United States of 








America to the three Scandinavian countries and Holland, the group of | 


neutral countries whose imports have been most affected by the naval 
operations of the allies and by the procedure adopted in their prize 
courts, amounted to $274,037,000 as compared with $126,763,000 in 
4e corresponding period of 1913. It is useless to take into account 
the corresponding figures of 1914, because of the dislocation of trade 

used by the outbreak of war, but taking the prewar months of 1914, 








the figures for 1913, 1914, and 1915 were as follows: 

Saker eee te Se NE $97, 480, 000 

RB TN Se eg oe 88, 132, 000 

Ot a, St ee 234, 960, 000 
16. In the face of such figures it seems impossible to accept the 
mtention that the new prize-court procedure in Great Britain has 


practically destroyed much of the export trade of the United States to 
neutral countries in Europe, and the inference is suggested that if com- 











I S have been made to the administration of Washington by would-be 

exporters, they emanated not from persens who desired to engage in 

eennine commerce with the neutral countries but from those who de- 
red to dispatch goods to the enemy under cover of a neutral destir 


tnd who found it more difficult to 
rize courts under the new procedure. 
At this point it would have been opportune to 
contention that appears at first ht to be advanced in para- 
craph 13 of the United States note that Great Briain, while interfering 
With foreigm trade, has increased her own with neutral countrics adja- 


conceal 





the real 


facts f1 








introduce a reply 
to the : 


sig 





























cent to Germany, bu! this is rendered unnecessary by the explanation 
fiven by Mr. Pace at the time that he presented the note and since con- 
firmed by a statement civen ont to th: ress at Washington that no 
eh meaning is tobe attributed to. the paragraph. Moreover, the sub- 
Ject has been dealt with in the note ch Sir B. Grey sent to Mr. 
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Le 


33. These rules can only be appiied to their full extent to a blo 
in the sense of the term as used in the declaration of London. — 
Majesty’s Government have already pointed out that a blockade w} 
was limited to the direct traffic with enemy ports would in this . 


| have but little, if any, effect on enemy commerce, Germany bein; 


| 
through the use of blockade runners of neutral ports of access It is 
well known that the United States Government took immediate steps to 
stop such trade, and that the United States Supreme Court extended 
the doctrine of continuous voyage so as to cover all cases where there 

as an intention to break the blockade by whatever means, direct or 
indirect 

25. The configuration of the European coast is such as to render 
neutral ports the most convenient for the passage of German commerce, 
and just as it was essential to the United States in the Civil War to 
prevent their blockade from being nullified by the use of neutral ports 


of access, so it is essentia! to the allied powers to-day to see that the 
isures which they are taking to intercept enemy commerce 
not be rendered illusory by the use of similar ports. The instructions 
issued by Mr. Seward during the Civil War show that he regarded the 
continuance of the blockade against the Southern States as absolutely 
vital, and he repeatedly instructed American representatives abroad to 
assure foreign governments that, while he was fully alive to the great 
inconveniences caused by the cutting off of the supplies of cotton from 
Kurope, yet he could not, as American Secretary of State, “ sacrifice 
the Union for cotton.” The American representatives in Europe in 
their published reports again and again expressed the opinion that, 





whatever might be the policy of the Government, the peoples of Europe | 


would never consent to side with the power that upheld slavery against 
the power which represented freedom. Their opinion was entirely 
justified by the result, and in fact neither the French nor the English 
Governments took any decided steps toward breaking the blockade, 
in spite of the tremendous pressure which was brought to bear upon 
them, and the terrible suffering of the cotton operatives of this 
country. Indeed. President Lincoln himself acknowledged, in a mes- 
erage to the laboring classes of Manchester, his high sense of the spirit 
ot self-sacrifice which they had exhibited in their policy toward Amer- 
ica Ilis Majesty’s Government have, of course, no desire to enter 
upon any examination of the issues involved in that historic conflict, 
but no one will question the respect which is due to the determination 
then shown by the French and British peoples not to range themselves 
n what they believed to be the side of slavery or consent to action 
vhich they held might be fatal to the democratic principle of govern- 
rom ey great the pressure exerted by commercial interests 
night be, 


45 


‘ 
} 
I 
His Majesty's 


Government desire to assure the United States 
Government that 


every effort is being made to distinguish between 
bona fide neutral comme: and that which is really intended for the 
enemy. The task Is of exceptional difficulty, and the statisties 
show that a great volume of imports intended for the enemy must have 


one 


passed through adjacent neutral countries during the war. As an 
instance, the imports of lard into Sweden during the year 1915 may be 
taken. In that year the total import of lard into Sweden from all 
sources was 9.318 tons, of which no less than 9,029 tons came from 
the United States. In the three years before the war, 1911-1913, the 
annual average import of the same article was only 888, of which 638 
tons came from the United States. It is difficult to believe that the 


requirements of Sweden in respect of lard, even when every allowance 
is made for possible diversions of trade due to the war, could suddenly 


have increased more than tenfold in 1915. The inference, indeed, is 
irresistible that the greater part of these imports must have had an- 
other and an enemy destination. 





It may readily be conceded that the efforts to intercept enemy 
commerce passing through neutral countries can not fail to produce 
ome soreness and dissatisfaction. Ilis Majesty’s Government have 
therefore spared no pains in their endeavor to mitigate the inconven- 
fence which must inevitably be occasioned to neutral traders. In pur- 






suance of this object they are resorting to the policy of ascertaining | 


the total requirements of the country concerned, and intercepting such 
imports as may be presumed, because they are in excess of those require- 
ments, to form no part of the normal trade of the country, and there- 
fore to be destined for the enemy. 

28. The total net imports of a particular commodity by any country 
in normal times give a satisfactory index to its requirements, and where 
these are provided for on a generous scale, suitable allowance being 
minde for the commercial dislocation inseparable from a state of war, 
it 1 
ence which has now been gained, to invite the prize court 


: $ to regard 
with suspicion further consignments 


of any kind of goods of which the 


imports have already exceeded a figure ample to satisfy the country’s 
requirements, 

‘) It ought not to be difficult to arrive at a satisfactory under- 
standing with all parties on the subject, as the official statistics 
ford informaticn not onty as to the quantities of particular com- 
modities required by neutral countries, but also of the sources from 
which they are usually obtained. Arrangements of this nature will 
he of great service in removing the friction and misunderstanding 
which now arise, as it will help the commercial classes in the neutral 
countries to form an idea of the limits within which their trading 
operations are not Hkely to encounter difficulty. 

30. The adoption of such a system, although not unattended by 
difficulty, has been greatly facilitated by agreements made with the 
organizations which control imports in the neutral countries, as 
well as by arrangements with some of the shipping lines, and with 
several of the interests concerned in the import of particular com- 
modities from neutral countries. His Majesty’s Government intend 
to avail themselves of every opportunity which may present itself 


In order to bring about a more extended adoption of this equitable 
system. 

31. Moreover, the fact that a neutral country adjacent to the 
enemy territory is importing an abnormal quantity of supplies or com- 
modities, of which her usua) imports are relatively small, of which 
the enemy stands in need, and which are known to pass from that 
neutrai country to the enemy, is by itself an element of proof on which 


the prize court would be justified in acting, unless it is rebutted by 
evidence to the contrary. Hostile destinatien being a question of fact, 
the court should take all the reievant circumstances into considera- 
tion in arriving at its decision, and there seems to be no reason in 


principle for limiting the facts at which the court is entitled to look 
in a case of this kind 

The second section of the United States note (paragraphs 16—24) 
deals with the validity of the measures against enemy commerce which 
were embodied in the British order in council of the 11th March, 1915, 


and in the Frerch decree of the 13th March, and maintains that 
these measures are invalid because they do not comply with the rules 
which have been gradually evolved in the past for regulating a block- 

le of enemy ports, and which were summarized in concrete form in 
articles 1-21 of the Declaration of London, 


not unfair, after 18 months of war and in the light of the experi- | 


shall | 


| treated with great liberality. 


placed geographically that her imports and exports can pass throy 
neutral ports of access as easily as through her own. However, 
the spirit of the rules His Majesty's Government and their allies }, 
loyally complied in the measures they have taken to intercept Ge: 
imports and exports. Due notice has been given by the allies of 
measures they have taken, and goods which were shipped or contra 
for before the announcement of the intention of the allies to d+; 
all commerce on its way to or from the enemy countries ha, 
The objects with which the usual «i: 


; tion and notification of bleckade are issued have therefore been 


j 





j 


} 








achieved. Again, the effectiveness of the work of the allied fleets y; 
the orders referred to is shown by the small number of vessels 
escape the allied patrols. It is doubtful whether there has ever | 
a blockade where the ships which slipped through bore so small a 
portion to those which were intercepted. 

34. The measures taken by the allies are aimed at preventing 
modities of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany, ani 
merely »t preventing ships from reaching or leaving German | 
His Majesty's Government do not feel, therefore, that the rules set 
in the United States note need be discussed in detail. The basis 
the justification of the measures which the allies have taken 
deat with at length in Sir E. Grey’s note of the 23d of July, and 1! 
is no need to repeat what was there said. It need only be a 
that the rules applicable to a blockade of enemy ports are stri 
followed by the allies in cases where they apply, as. for instance 
the blockades which have been declared of the Turkish coast 
Minor or of the coast line of German East Africa. 

35. Some further comment is perhaps necessary upon the st: 
made in paragraph 19 of the United States note, where it is sai 
because German coasts are open to trade with Scandanavian count 
the measures of the allies fail to comply with the rule that a bi 
must be effective. It is no doubt true that commerce from Sweden 
Norway reaches German ports in the Baltic in the same way thai 
merce still passes to and from Germany across the land fronti 
adjacent States, but this fact does not render the measures } 
France and Great Britain are taking against German trade th: 
justifiable. Even if these measures were judged with strict refe: 
to the rules applicable to blockades, a standard by which, in 
view, the measures of the allies ought not to be judged, it m: 
remembered that the passage of commerce to a blockaded area 
a land frontier or across an inland sea has never been held to 
fere with the effectiveness of the blockade. If the right to inter 
commerce on its wav to or from a belligerent country, even though 
may enter that country through a neutral port, be granted, it is dif 
cult to see why the interposition of a few miles of sea as well s! 
make any difference. If the doctrine of continuous voyage may ri 
be applied to goods going to Germany through Rotterdam, on 
ground can it be contended that it is not equally applicable to 
with a similar destination passing through some Swedish port 
across the Baltic, or even through neutral waters only? In any 
it must be remembered that the number of ships reaching a bloc! 
area is not the only test as to whether it is maintained effectively. 
best proof of the thoroughness of a blockade is to be found in it 
sults. This is the test which Mr. Seward in 1863, when Secreta: 
State, maintained should be applied to the blockade of the Confe: 
States. Writing to Mr. Dayton, the United States minister in |’ 
on the 8th of March, he said: “ But the true test of the efficien 
the blockade will be found in its results. Cotton commands a pr 


ol 


\ 





| Manchester and in Rouen and Lowell four times greater than in 


Orleans. * * * Judged by this test of results, I am satisfied 
there never was a more effective blockade.” Similar language 
used in the dispatch to Mr. Adams in London. The great rise in | 


in Germany of many articles most necessary to the enemy in the p 


| eution of the present war must be well known to the United States « 


erament. 
86. Attention is drawn in the same paragraph to the fact 
cotton has since the measures announced on the llth March 


| declared to be contraband, and this is quoted as an admission 


the blockade is ineffective to prevent shipments of cotton from re: 
ing the enemy countries. The reason for which cotton was dec! 
to be contraband is quite simple. Goods with an enemy destinat 
are not, under the order of council, subject to condenmation; the) 
restored to the owner. Evidence accumulated that it was only 
military purposes that cotton was being employed in Germany. 4 
cotton was laid under embargo, and its use in the textile facto 
was prohibited except in very special cases or by military permis 
In these circumstances it was right and proper that cotton wit! 
enemy destination shou!d be subjected to condemnation and not me! 
prevented from passing, and it was for this reason that it was 
clared to be contraband. The amount of cotton reaching the «1 
country has probably not been affected in the least by its b 
made contraband on the 20th August, as supplies from overseas |i! 
been cut off effectually before that date. Even the “ Konfektioniir, 
German technical paper. dealing with the textile industry, admi' 
in its issue of the 1st July that not a gramme of cotton had foun 
way into Germany for the preceding four weeks. 

37. Before seaving the question of the validity of the measu 
which France and Great Britain have taken against enemy comme! 
reference must be made to the statement made in the thirty-th 
paragraph of the United States note that “the curtailment of neut 
rights by these measures, which are admittedly retaliatory, and ti: 
fore illegal, can not be admitted.” His Majesty's Government arc 
quite unable to admit the principle, that to the extent that (li 
measures are retaliatory they are illegal. It is true that these messu! 


were occasioned and necessitated by the illegal and unjustifin 
proclamation issued by the German Government on the 4th T° 
ary, 1915, constituting the waters surrounding Great Britain, 





cluding the whole English Channel, a “ war zone,” into which newt 
vessels would penetrate at their peril, and in which they were /ia' 
to be sunk at sight. This proclamation was accompanied by a mem 
randum aileging that the violation of international law by (reat 
Britain justifiea the retaliatory measures of the German / 
ment owing to the acquiescence of neutrals in the action of th 
country. The legitimacy of the use of retaliatory measures Ww 
thus admitted by the Germans, although His Majesty’s Governme! 
and their allies strongly deny the facts upon which their argument 
were based. 


But although these measures may have been proveked 





Govern- 
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‘legal cond t of the enemy) +} il t. iy . ; + 
» any general principle of international law, of humapit 
ation; they are enforced with onsideratio g 
ries, and are, therefore, juridically sound and valid 
s. The mere abstract questien of the legitimacy of easures ¢ 
iation adopted by one belligerent against his ff 





which His Majesty 
deferred 


but His 


neutrals also, is one of 
might well 
and complexity, 


scussion be 


ficulty 





otice that the Government of the State 
ires of retaliation in war as illegal if 
t injury upon neutrals. The advant: 





d give to the determined law-! 


Government 


reaker would 





estv’s can not concei that it we commend it 

the conscience of mankind. lo take a simple inst e, suppose that 
elligerent scatters mines on the trade routes so as to impede or 

troy the commerce of his enemy—an action which is illegitimat: 


aleulated to inflict injury upon neutrals as well as upon the other 


ligerents—what is that belligerent to do? Is he precluded from 
eeting in any way this lawless attack upon him by his enemy? His 
jesty’s Government can not think that he is not entitled by way of 


liation to scatter mines in his turn, even tho 


igh in so doing he 
rferes with neutral rights. Or take an even 


also 








extreme case, sup 

that a neutral failed to prevent his territory being made use ef by 

of the belligerents for warlike purposes, could he ebject to the other 
verent acting in the same way? It would seem that the true view 

t be that each belligerent is entitled to insist on being allowed to 
eet his enemy on terms of equal liberty of action. If one of them is 


her 





wed to make an attack upon the ot regardless of neutral rights, 








his opponent must be allowed similar latitude in prosecuting the 
iggie, nor should he in that ease be limited to the adoption of 
isures precisely identical with those of his opponent. 
‘9. The third section of the United States noie deals with the ques 
tion of the means of redress which are open to United States citizens 
any injury or Joss which they suffer as the consequence of an un 
istifiable exercise of the belligerent rights cof the allies rhe conten 
put forward in these paragraphs appears to be that there is na 
‘ cation on neutral individuais who imaintain that they 1} ‘ eon 
ynified Ly the naval operations of the belligerents to appeal to the 
e courts for redress, because the prize courts are fettered by muni 
enactments which are binding upon them, whereas the very ques 
which these individuals wish to raise is the validity of such enact 
its when tested by the canens of international law. 
0. These arguments seem to be founded on a misunderstanding of 
tuation and to overlook all that was said in Sir E. Grey's note of 
23d July on this subject. The extract there quoted from the ds 
ens given by Lord Stowell shows that in Great Britain the prize 
has jurisdiction to pronounce a decision on the very point which 
{ United States note indicates, viz. whether an order or instruction to 





val forces issued by His Majesty's Government is 
those principles of iniernational law which the court bound to 
in deciding between captors and claimants, and is entitled, 
itisfied that the order is not consistent with those principles, to «de 
to enforce it The jurisdiction of the 


inconsistent 


ppey CAUSES 


prize court in ¢ireat Britain 





therefore affords every facility to a United States citizen whose goods 
e detained and dealt with under the order in council of the 11th 
March to take his case to the prize court and there claim that the order 
r which the naval authorities have acted is invalid and that its 
forcement entitles him to redress and compensation. 
11. In some matters it is true that the prize court is bound by the 


unicipal enactments of its own country. It is the territorial sovereign 
who sets up the court and who, therefore determines the matters which 


e incidental to its establishinent. His Majesty’s Government has 
eady pointed out that each country determines for itseif the pro 
lure which its prize couris shall adopt; but certainly under the 
british system—and His Majesty's Government were under the impres 


n that in this matter the United States had taken the sams 


course 





e substantive law which the court applies as between captor and 

mant consists of the rules and principles of international law and 
not the municipal legislation of the country. If reference is made to 

e case of the Recorery (6 C. Rob., 541) it will be seen that Lord 
Stowell refused to enforce in the prize court against a neutral the 
British navigation laws. 

#2. Sir E. Grey’s note of the 23d July was intended to make this 
point clear, and so far from having intended to “ give the impression 
that His Majesty's Government do not rely upon its soundness or 
trength,” His Majesty's Government wish to lay stress on the fact that 





principle that no encroachment should be made upon the jurisdic 


on and the competence of the prize court is one which they regard as 
vital. 
t5. Apart from the eases where a question may arise as to the 
validity of orders or instructions on which naval action was based, cir 
imstances frequently give rise to claims for compensation on behalf 
of individuals who consider they have suffered unjustly from the exer 
of rights jure belli, as, for instance, from the delay in releasing 
their ships, or so forth. His Majesty’s Government desire, therefore, 


repeat what was said in Sir EB. Grey’s note of the 10th February 
t the British prize court rules give the court ample jurisdiction to 
il with any claims for compensation by a neutral arising from th 
erference with a ship or goods by the naval forces. 
#4. His Majesty's Government attach the utmost 
alntenance of the rule that, when an effective mod 
open to individuals in the courts of a civilized country by which they 
can obtain adequate satisfaction for any invasion of their rights, re 
rse must be had to the mode of redress so provided before there is 
_ Scope for diplomatic action. This is the course which His 
Jesty’s Government have always themselves endeavored to follow in 
vious wars in which Great Britain has been neutral, and they have 
done so because it is the only principle which is correct in theory ani 
which operates with justice and impartiality between the more powerful 
nd the weaker nations. To that principle His Majesty’s Governmen: 
propose to adhere now that they are themselves the and 
that it is against them that the claims are advanced. 
45. Inquiry has been made into the four cases of the Magicienne, the 
Don José, the Labuan, and the Saron, mentioned in the United State: 
’ hote (par. 27) as instances during the American Civil War where His 
: M through. the diplomatic channel, 


importance to 
e 


of redress is 





belligerent, 


ajesty’s Government put forward 
claims for €.mages for seizure and detention of British ships alleged to 
have been made without legal justification. In two of these instances 
it is said at the time the demanis were made the cases were before the 


American prize courts for adjudication, The results of the inquiry are 
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‘ -PENDIX TO THE C 
Ot APPENDIX TO THE CO 
APPENDIX. 

THE “ pow Jos£,” THE BUAN,” AND 
THE “ SAXON.” 

1. 9 Vagicienne was captared on the 27th of January, 1863, about 
100 miles from the Cape Verde Islands, while on a voyage to Matamoros, 
was taken to Key West and released on the 2d of March, the dis- 
ict attorney of the United States stating that he could see nothing 
n the depositions, invoices, and other papers on which to base a de- 
mand for condemnation or even for a certificate of probable cause of 
el On the 3d of April Lord Lyons was instructed to ask for com- 
n, and did so in a note to Mr. Seward, dated the 22d of April. 
n re} Mr. Seward admitted that compensation ought to be made 
Phe « e of procedure suggested by Mr. Seward was adopted, and 
bth y the compensation was fixed at $8.645. No suggestion was 
ide that any other mode of redress was open to the injured party 
that if was not a case where compensation should be asked for 
rough the diplomatic channel Op the contrary, the admission that 
he seizure was illegal was made by the United States, and Mr. Seward 

imself admitted that compensation should be made 
2. The Don José was a small British schooner of 35 tons, which was 
aptured on the 2d July, 1863, off Cuba, when on a voyage to Habana. 
She w released on the 15th July, because the district attorney was 
iable, on examination of the ship's papers and of the depositions of the 
witness to find any grounds on which to file a libel against the vessel. 
On the wd January, 1864, Lord Lyons wrote a note to Mr. Seward, 
ointing out that the seizure appeared to have been one of a very un- 
ustifiable character, and saying that he boped that the United States 
Government would have no difficulty ip admitting that compensation 
clue Mr. Seward, in his reply, admitted that the case seemed to 
strong one. On the 18th May Lord Lyons agatn pressed for com- 


nd base his claim upon the ground that the United States 

could find no ground for bringing the case before the prize 
d that it must be presumed that the court, if the case had 
re it, would, in the execution of its duty, have awarded costs 
ge Mr. Seward promised to give the matter attentive con 
1. He not appear to have suggested that the claimant 
have applied to the prize court for compensation, or to 
enged the point urged by Lord Lyons that it was the failure 
nited States authorities te bring the case before the prize court 
ch deprived the court of the opportunity of awarding redress. 

Che case of the Labuan gave rise to a voluminous diplomatic corre- 


a 


does 





pondence. She was a British steamer, which was seized by the United 
State steamer Portsmouth on the Ist February, 1862, when lying off 
the mouth of the Rio Grande within the limiis of the port of Matamoros, 
and probably therefore within the territorial waters of Mexico. She 
had landed a cargo of British goods and was loading a cargo of cotton 
and other articles. Copies of the re Lord Lyons had re- 


vorts which 

ceived as to this case were given to Mr. Seward privately. with a sug- 
gestion that the United States Government might perhaps think it 
advisable to release the vessel and give her compensation without sub- 


jecting the vessel to judictal proceedings. In another unofficial eom- 
munication Mr. Seward admitted that a perusal) of the information ip 
the Navy Department bad not satisfied him that the capture was legal, 


but preferred that nothing should be done until a Judicial decision had 
been given. The official correspondence that ensued dealt mainly in its 
riler stages with the contention urged by Her Majesty's Government 


n 


it unless the United States Government were going to maintain that 
he capture was justifiable and valid, it was unreasonable to expose 
the parties interested to the delay and the expense of Judicial proceed 
ing The United States Government, however, Insisted that the case 
must take its course in the prize court, and in the circumstances Her 
Majesty's Government could only acquiesce. The trial took place on 
the 20th May :n the district court at New York, when the immediate 
relea of vessel and cargo was ordered, and the question of damages 

inst the captors reserved for consideration. The subsequent official 
orrespondence was occupied chiefly with the delays in getting the dam- 
ges assessed, As early as the 9th April, 1863, Mr. Seward wrote to 
Lord Lyons a note reviewing the whole correspondence, in which he 
aid, “I freely admit that I believe the claimants entitled to damages 
nd cost.” but he maintained that {it was regular and lega) to wait for 
the court to decree them, and that the court would decide the question 
with more exact justice than could the Executive Government. The 


period which elapsed before the ae court dealt with the damages pay- 
ible certainly justified the complaints which Lord Lyons was instructed 
make, for the decree awarding $141,902 was not Issned until March, 
1868, more than six years after the capture, vor was the sum paid until 
a further period of over two years had elapsed. 

4. The case of the Savon also gave rise to a voluminous diplomatic 
‘orrespondence, but T am at a loss to know what ground there can be 
for citing the action of Her Majesty’s Government in this ease as a 


to 











precedent for maintaining the right of a Government to ignore the 
pri ourt and to claim compensation through the diplomatic channel. 
The Saron was scized on the 29th of October, 1862, b the United 
States ship Venderbi/t while lying at anchor off Penguin Island, on 
the coast of South Africa Some confusion occurred at the time of 
pture, and the mate of the Seron was shot dead by an officer of the 
Vanderbilt The vessel was sent to New York and arrived there on 
the 22d of December Some doubt seems to have arisen as to why the 
ves had been captured, and Lord Lyons was instructed by Lord 
Russell early in 1864 to ask the United States Government cither to 
direct the Immediate release of the Saron, with proper compensation 
to the owners, or at least to explain the ground on which her seizure 
and detention were supposed to be justified. Meanwhile further in- 
formation had come Into the possession of Her Majesty's Government, 
and en the 15th of February Lord Lyons was Instructed. on the advice 
if the law officers of the Crown, that Her Malesty's Government saw 
vo ground for seeking te withdraw the case from the jurisdiction of the 
prize court On the 7th of March Judge Betts, in the district court 
at New York, decreed the restitution of the vessel and cargo free of 
ill costs, charges, and expenses, reserving for future consideration the 
question of prohable cause of selzure. Lord Lyons was subsequently 
uformd that Her Majesty's Government saw no reason to complain 
of this sentence They understood the question of damages still to be 
open, | they were not prepared to say that, if these should be re- 
fused, there would, ‘n the peculiar circumstances of the case, be any 
nec tv for en official complaint on their part The only suggestion 
vhich Hier Majesty's Government made through the diplomatic channel 
to payment of compensation was a request that some relief might 
granted te the widow cf the mate of the Seron who was shot by 

f! of the Venderdilt, but the request was refused with asperity. 
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or 


FRANK BUCHANAN. 
OF ILLINOIS. 

In rye Hovse or Representatives, 

Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, Mr. A 
Furuseth, the international president of the seamen’s uni 
given the best part of his life to improve the working eoudlit 
of the seamen. He is one of the best informed men in th: 
on the question of our merchant marine. He strived 
years to secure the enactment of the senmen’s law, 
applied in letter and spirit, will reward Mr. Furuseth 
faithful, courageous, and able efforts. The delay in the en 
ment of the seamen's act has been a disappointment, 
some instances an irritation. To the supporters of the act 
ever, it is encouraging to believe that since the 1st of 
1916, the law has been, in part, enforced, which has resu!{ 
much good, and it is hoped that in the future the law 
fully complied with, which will give seamen greater libert) 
freedom, better working conditions, equalize the cost of o 
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tion of foreign-owned ships, making American ports with A 
can-owned ships, and Andrew Furuseth’s faithful sm 
efforts will be crowned with glory. 
Our MpRcHANT MARINE. 
{By Andrew Furuseth, before the Economic Club, of B 
ruary 23, 1916.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of common knowledge and 
agreement that the oversea merchant marine of the United s 
was steadily decaying from about the time of the Civil War 
beginning of the present European war. The reasons are econ 
but they are created by law. The causes for this decay hav 
variously stated to be: 

First. Our antiquated navigation laws. 

Second. Excessive building cost of American vessels as co! i 
witb foreign vessels. 

Third. Excessive cost of operation of American vessels as 


pared with foreign vessels. 
As shortly as I can I shall try to deal with these statements 
the remedies suggested. 


OUR ANTIQUATED NAVIGATION LAWS. 


When those who use this phrase—a phrase so widely dissen 
and so generally used that it is assumed to need no explanation 
asked for specifications they say. “ We furnish better accommoda 
for our seamen than do other nations."” But when our laws 
with seamen's accommodations are placed side by side with those: 
land, France, Germany, and Norway we find that our laws are | 


liberal to the seamen as the laws of those countries. Then they 
“We furnish a better scale of food.” But when we compa 
English scale of food, as it existed up to 1906, we find it Id 


with the scale of food on American vessels up to February °1. 
and that the present scale of food of the two nations is aboui 
same, We further find that the scale of food in vessels of \ 
way, Denmark, Germany, and France differs very slightly 
ewn, and that there cap not be very much distinction in 
of feed per person ™ in either of them. 

Then it is claimed that American vessels carry more men. 
paring the same class of vessels belonging to any of these nat 
with similar vessels under the American flag and employed in (ie 
same trade, it will be found that there is no real difference the 
pumber of men employed and that the American vessels 
earry one or two men more, sometimes two or three less. 

Finally, it is suggested that tt is a question of wages; and t! 
trne, in so far as it applies to vessels sailing from ports of the 
States. The only difference in wages between foreign and Ae! 
vessels trading between ports of otber countries is in the wages : 
officers. and this is not by any means an important amount. i 
deal with the question of wages later. 


THE COST OF CONSTRUCTION, 


Summing up the testimony of the shipowners as it has been given 
the committees of Congress and to the Merchant Marine Comu 


trom 
~Sme « 


Cam 


som 


we find that some of the witnesses testified that the cost of an Amer: 
can vessel is about 33 per cent higher; others claimed that it Is 50 per 
cent higher. One of these contentions is as correct as the other. [/ an 
American-built vessel costs $900,000 the claim is made that it can ve 
built on the Clyde tor $600,000, This would make the differentia! a ! 
833 per cept; but if the vessel was built on the Clyde at $600,000 i 
the same vessel would cost $900.000 if built in an American yard, !t 
would be correct to say that the difference is 50 per cent. ; 
Of course, the more expensive vessel carries a financial burcen 


throughout her normal life; that is, in proportion to her higher orisz!oa! 


cost. Given 6 per cent interest on money invested, 6 per cent insuran itl 
and 5 per cent depreciation, if the vessel costs $300,000 more, she \ 
have to earn annually about $50,000 more than the vessel that costs 


$300,000 less before she ean begin to pay dividends. J ; 
The origin of this difference is in the monopoly of the American ‘p- 


builder. The cure is free ships. Let the shipowner buy bis vesse! 
where be can boy it cheapest and sail it where he can make the most 
money. The emergency shipping act furnished a remedy, though it 1s 
not a complete one. In order to make it complete, those vesse!s so | = 


tered must be admitted to the conatwise trade. When this is done tie 
cost of construction will be equalized, and the privilege of participalins 











coastal and the intercoastal trade will be such as to induce for- 

, vessels to come under the American flag. 
rhe vessels buiit in foreign yards are now compelled to be on an 
lity with vessels under a foreign flag, except that they have the pro- 
on of a powerful neutral! during the war. If in trade between 
ntic ports and the Orient they can not carry part cargo from the 
ntic to the Pacific coast, or vice versa; if they bring a cargo from 
to New York, and have charter to bring cotton from a southern 
t back to Europe, they must go empty from New York to the loading 
tr. This is an inexcusable economic waste, detrimental to the ship 
r and the shipper alike. 


THE COST OF OPERATION. 
et us assume that two vessels, one under Belgian, the other under 
ican flag, are trading between Antwerp and Boston. These vessels 


buy their supplies in either of the two places, where they can be 

‘ht cheapest. The same situation exists between San Francisco and 
~ydney, or between Puget Sound and Japan, so that the only difference 

n the wage cost, and we have only to deal with the question of 

e wages of the seamen has been and is now the going wages of the 

s of shipment. The wages of the port of shipment is very largely 

rmined by the wage level of the country tributary to the port in 

tion. modified, if at all, by the wages of the port to which the 
is bound, 

(the United States is a high-wage country, and the wages paid here 
higher than In other countries, except in New Zealand and Aus 
Vessels, regardless of their flag, if in the same or similar trade 

iipping their men in any port in the world, pay substantially the 

ne wages for the same kind of work, so that the Boston wage rate 
paid by the Norwegian, the English, or the French, if they hire their 
ien in Boston; the Liverpool wage rate is paid by the Norwegian, 
reneh, or American, if they hire their men in Liverpool. 
rhis has been so clearly understood that in 1884 the Congress of the 

I nited States made it the basis of an act *“ To remove certain burdens 

on the American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign- 

rying trade, and for other purposes.” 

One of the main features of this act was to permit the American 
shipowner to discharge the crew hired in an American port; to hire 

ther crew in the same port with his competitor; to come to the 
ited States and go back to a foreign port without reshipping in the 

I'nited States, and thus get away from the American-wage rate. This 

;: an effort to equalize the cost by leveling the American wage down 
to the rate paid by the competitor. The act was approved on June 26, 
iSS4, and was enacted upon petition from the American sbipowners. 

is still the law. 

This law resulted in equalizing the wage cost of American and for- 
en vessels trading between foreign ports. It, however, failed of its 
irpose in American ports; first, because it contemplated and provided 

the imprisonment of seamen coming on an American ship from a 
reign country to the home port of the vessel—an innovation contrary 
the time-honored conceptions of maritime law; second, because this 

nnovation found no sympathy either from the judges, the lawyers, or 
public; thirdly, it had the entire trend of American life against it. 

Its chief result was to increase the drift from the sea on the part of 
(Americans. 

The imprisonment of seamen for leaving American vessels in Amer- 

n ports was abolished by the act of December 21, 1898. From that 
time the seamen had a right to quit: they could not be held against 
their will, unless they were Chinese, who were prevented by the exclu- 
on act from coming on shore, and this gave to the vessels of the Pacific 
Mail and to the Dollar vessels engaged in the oriental trade an advan 
tage above all other vessels—even over the Japanese vessels—in the 

ge cost of operation. These vessels shipped their men in Hongkong 

about $15 Mexican per month; the Japanese shipped their men in 
pan, paying 25 yen per month. 

The differential in wages against the American vessel continued, and 
t ranged from 20 per cent in British ports to 30 or 40 per cent in some 
altic and Mediterranean ports, and then rose to more than 200 per 

nt in ports of India or China. These facts are testified to by the 

ipowners and their spokesmen. 

Taken together with the difference in the cost of construction, 
lifference in wages was fatal. The American ship could not com 
pete. ‘To overcome these handicaps the American shipowner was 
xempted from taxation of floating property, from payment of fees 
vied in the enforcement of the navigation laws, and was further 
permitted to disregard any safety line in loading; he can now load 
s vessels to any depth he thinks proper; he ean carry as much 
fa deck load as he may think safe: there are no laws restraining 
him. He has shed practically all liability to traveler and shipper, 
rough limitation of shipowners’ liability, which has been reduced 
») the “freight money pending” and the income from sale of the 
While this is conditioned on having an efficient crew, he 
apes by organizing a separate corporation for each vessel, so that 
en the vessel is lost the corporation has no assets. 
lie is permitted and encouraged to obtain and employ the cheapest 
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reck, 


men that can be found, With the exception of the licensed officers 
he could and did disregard any question of skill or experience, or even 


i knowledge of the language of the officers, in the men employea; 
perience, age, nationality, and race were disregarded to obtain 


the 


‘apest men, and yet the wage cost of operation continued against 
e American vessel. This had its origin in the wage level on shore, 
nd in 


TREATIES WITII YTITER COUNTRIES. 
In treaties entered into with other maritime nations we had agreea 
to mutually arrest, detain. and surrender seamen who might desert 
‘ refuse to continue to labor in our high-wage ports under contracts 
hich they had signed in low-wage ports. These treaties were further 
assisted by statutes, enforceabie upon demand made by the consul of 
e nation to which the vessel belonged. When such demand was 
made, we used our peace officers to hunt down the deserter and to 
deliver him back. In other words, we used our police power to keep 
the wage rate of our competitors below that of our own. He hired 
is men in the cheapest wage ports and compelled them to stay py 
their contracts in our high-wage ports, thus gaining an advantage 
¥ hich enabled him to drive the American flag from the ocean. 
_ To assist in meeting this condition, Congress passed the laws of 
June 26, 1884, of June 19, 1886, and the mail subsidy act; but these 
‘aws were not sufficient. 





American money went into foreign vessels, 
and because “ The heart of man is with his treasure.” its interest Is 
now to prevent any real change except such as can be met by other 


nations, and we hear the ever-repeated cry of 
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This a game at which all can } 
more money for the tnternational sl 
position of the wife who witnessed « 
a bear—* Go it dearie; go it bearie 

Nation against nation; taxpaye: payit s] 5 
With it comes the cry for cheaper and ever cl 1 l to 
live the lives of outcasts. The ship-sn aly lve ‘ 1 
sea power on ships; they I vill 
of the American man to 
trade teaches them nothing. 
most stupendous fact of modern 
they will not or not underst: 
ancient status of seamen can not exist togethe 

fhe American man, feeling the t 
the American boy shunned it 
foreigners, out of whom to make 
case that if they had not been fo 
such merchant marine as we now hav: 
trade would be compelled to rema 
serve officers on them. 

The same reason that caused the 
operating in Great Britain, Norway 
many along the seacoast, where the con 
education highest As the men of 

their places were taken by men 
Islands, China. and Japan rhe sea 
the white race, 
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ing fror 
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for this condition is in 
the abrogatien 
this country 
of other nations. It provides in 
half of the wages earned 
with which to exere and } 
the ancient status. 2 

In reshipping her men the foreign vessel comes und t 
as American vessels, which law prohibits any p 
it has arned, a standard of effici 
ping as seamen (part of deck or 1 
further provides that in ali vessels 
ports of the United States at least 7: 1e ¢ 
partment of the vessel must be able to understand any 
the officers of such sel. 

Foreign vessels coming to ports of 
pelled, if their crews shall quit them, to rine 
under the same law as men are hired by Ame! 1 vesst \ 
the wages paid by them will be the 

This is an effort to equalize the wags os 
law of wages to level foreign wages up to the rates paid 

This law has three very important purposes ; importar 

Virst. The obtaining of a better personnel 
If you have read about the disasters at sea d e col! I ‘ 
ing losses of passengers, you will agree with Cor ess and I’ lent 
at least in this part of the legislation 

Second. The equalization of the w cost, already ps Vy ON ied + 
but it will not stop by equalizing the wage cost in vessel rt 
of the United States. The sam bine that indluee ‘ \ 
to Jeave his vessel to get higher pay will induce 
Europe and Asia t ) rease the pa rom 
improve the treatme conditiol of 
main voluntarily ! 
coupled with the 
do, for 
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traveling public or 
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country its fair share of 
In this connection | want 
made to the last Congress 
men to be put on war ting With 
or to be launched it would prebably be nears 100) 
not, in my opinion, which is based 
men, 10,000 sailors and firemen in 
States subject to draft. If we sh 
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men to come from’ Ren 
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had the benefit of consulting with the Hon. William IL. W 

Hon. Rurvus Harpy. I should gladly have given to them (¢} 
infermation I gave to the committees of Cong ; Ch 

to have been looking for this kind of information In 
recommended the repeal of sections 4, 13, 14, 16, 17, and a 
tion 11. The provisions of this act liberating the I 
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1 to equalize the wage cost of operation are found in these sections. 


" e the provisions to whieh foreign shipowners very naturally 
‘ This fact is overlooked by the,.committee and in the referen- 
dum which the Netional Chamber ef Commerce is submitting for vote 


of its members. 
the opponents of this legislation—led by the International Shipping 
ieration (Ltd.), with headquarters in London, members of its 
utive board in most maritime countries and representatives in all— 
illy claim that the law will be nugatery because the men will not 

ert. 

With the prospect of higher wages in front of the seamen, the op- 
ponents say that the seamen will net embrace the opportunity. They 
W not desert, cr if they do it will be because of the blandishments of 

t n «delegates, 
i treaties providing for the arrest, detention, and delivery of 
‘ riers began to be made in the beginning of the last century. The 
imprisonment of from 1 to 12 months for violating a contract to labor 
ihen came inte general use In foreign ports. There were no seamen’'s 
unions or union delegates at that time. These treaties were negotiated 
the laws were enacted because the shipping interests believed that 
the seamen would teave the vessels they were in to get higher wages 


in Some other vessel They believed that the hog will follow his nuse 
to the warm swill unless there 's a fence to stop him. They built the 
fence. The La Yollette seamen's act tears it down. 

The shipowners know that the seamen will take advantage of the 


oppertunity, that the vessels will be compelled to carry more efficient 
men and pay ‘igher wages, therefore they are opposing this law. 


But why do American shipowners oppose itt Because there are 
between three and four hundred mfllion dollars of American money 
invested in foreign vessels, and because, like all other bodies of slave- 
owners, they object to the liberation of their slaves. They consider it 


an attack upon their interests and a reflection upon their humanity 
and character. Are they not doing better for the slaves than the 
ives could possibly do for themselves? 


THE LAW. 


of Commerce is authorized and instructed to make 
rules for the enforcement of some of the most important sections of 
this act. Of course, the drafting of these rules is done by the Bureau 
ot Navigation and the Bureau of Inspection, subject to approval by 


EXECUTION OF 


The Department 


he Secretary of Commerce. The commissioner of navigation, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the inspector general of steam vessels, Mr. Uhler, 
have been persistently and consistently opposed to this legislation. 
They opposed this legislation before committees of Congress and as 


delegates to the conference on safety at sea, held in London; they 
helped to build an international barrier against it. They on several 
oceasions expressed the belief that it would tend to equalize the wage 
cost of operation, but that yet it was unwise. To intrust to them the 
drawing of these rules was very much in the nature of setting the fox 
to watch the geese Honest? Of course they are honest, So is the 
fox. 

This law has been in operation for three months in American ves- 
seis; where are the signs of improvement in the personnel? If it 
does net improve the personnel on American vessels, how can it im- 
prove the personne! on foreign vessels coming to ports of the United 
States? To this I answer, it bas not, so far. improved the personnel 
on American vessels, because the law is sot enforced on American 
vessels It has not affected foreign vessels yet, because the law will 
not be in full operation on foreign vessels until some time in June this 
year 

Of course, if the reeulations which the Department of Commerce is 
authorized to make is of such nature that it will not improve the 
persounel on American vessels, if the regulations “limits and softens 
the obnoxious law” so as to permit shipowners to continue as of yore, 
it will necessarily leave foreign vessels untouched, because the regula- 
tions must be the same under the law. 


You may ask, What is then the prospects of having an American 
merchant marine and of bringing the American to the sea? When 
will the improvement come? My answer is that is on the knees of 
the gods tut it will certainly come as soon as there shall be less 


American money in foreign vessels, or as soon as the public shall get 
a better understanding of this legislation, or as soon as the shipping 
interests shall bave ‘ess influence with the bureau chiefs who advise 
the too busy Secretary of Commerce, or when those bureau chiefs are 
promoted or die; fortunately. few men are immortal, and it is only 
after death. They say in Nneland that governments may come and 
governments may go, but fhe permanent officials go on forever. I am 

rry to state that this seems to apply to our country as well. though 
our bureau chiefs are not made permanent by law. We put new 
wine into old bottles and the wine is spoiled. 

Congress may pass laws based upon a most careful consideration of 


human nature and the experience of the past. It may try to make 
them so that they may work nearly automatically, yet those who are 
entrusted with thelr execution may nullify them or bring them into 
ill repute. Thus our shipping commisisoners’ act passed in 1872, 


to facilitate 


the shipment of seamen “ according to law” and to curb 
it cr 


imping element by fu-nishing a central place where agreements 


micht be made before they are certified to by the shipping commis- 
sieners bas so far failed of its purpose. that a majority of seamen 
would gladly see the whole farce wiped out. There are no such 
places; the men are sent on board of the vessels, often laying at anchor 
away from the shore. end the sicning on is done there, where the 
men far from feeling free to urge their desires or to consult to- 
gether about their interests. Too often it is a species of shanghaling 
with the help of law and under cloak of its respectability. So far it 


has been ruled that the shipping commissioners are not to participate 
in any way in the enforcement of the La Follette seamen’'s act, thus 
making it nll the easier te vielate it, 

{i foveicn-built vessels were admitted te complete American registry, 
the cest of censtruction would he equalized. 

if the La Follette Seamen's Act were enferced, the cost of operation 


would be about the same in all vations’ vessels, and there would be 
no, 6 nomic forces working against an American merchant marine. 
} 


There would be some forees werking in its favor: Other nations regu- 
» freehoard ; we de net. Some pay old-age and disability pensions; 


ve do hot. Seme pay workmen's eompensation; we de not. All, or 
ily have laws previding fer at least seme lability to passengers 
wi shippers; we have practically none. Given an equality in the 


1 

v 

nearly all 
n 

budldin 

v 


i and the operating cost, these are eeenemic reasons for putting 
‘ssels under our fec, and this would mean mere seamen under our flag. 

if you want preparedness. you surely want it at sea first. If you 
want sen power, you must get your own peeple to the sea. They 
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steep 


will not come, or, coming, will not remain at sea except upon conditi: 
that are humane and coupled with a living wage. 

These conditions will gradually come threugh the proper enfo: 
ment of the La Follette Seamen's Act. Will you support it’ w 
you help to see that it is enforced? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2/, 1 
Hon. JosprHvus DANIELS, 
Navy Department, Washingion, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Agreeable to your suggestion of thi 
that I write you with reference to the proposed naval resery: F 
which it is intended to attach to the Navy bill, and which is | 
in what seems to be hearing No. 21 of the Naval Committee, | | 
call your attention to section 19, found on page 1878. 

This section provides for the appointment of cadets to the numb 
one for each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in Congress, ; 
five annually from among the apprentice seamen at each of the : 
training stations. 

These cadets are to be trained to become officers in the Nava 
serve and licensed officers in the merchant marine. Their treini: 
to take place at naval training stations and on beard naval vess 

Of course, the purpose is to bring the young American to ; 
doubt most seriously if it could be possible to find a prepositio 
would have a greater tendency to keep the young American from 
sea. The inevitable result would be to block every road to addy 
ment beyond that of able seaman or boatswain to any American 
who could not be one of these selected few, and who, therefore, w 
have to begin sea life in the forecastie as a ship's bey. If the pr 
tion is successful at all it will furnish enough men from whom to : 
officers. Having had this — and somewhat expensive trai: 
they would be selected in preference to anybody else, unless the 
in question should bappen to be the sen of a shipowner or of 
particular friend of a shipowner. The young fellow who can no: 
come a cadet and whe has nc special pull goes te sea, if at al), 
remain. in the forecastle or, perchance, to become a boatswain 
American boy who would do that would net have the stuff in bin 
of which seamen are made. Fer the honor of the American boy, | | 
fer to believe that nene of them would go. 

A boy that goes to sea with the idea that he could never becom 
thing more than an able seaman or a beatswain would be a curi 
The average boy that goes to sea from any country where there “ 
common-schoe] education and who does not hope to become an o! 
is the kind of a boy that I have very seldom met in my travels, au 
have sailed under five different flags. Of course, it is impossibi 
every boy to become an officer, and comparatively few of them bi 
masters, but to become an officer or a master is usually their am! 
on entering sea life. 

The boy begins as a deck hoy. After about a year’s experienc 
becomes an ordinary seaman, and after two years as ordinary s 
he becomes an able seaman. ‘That is assuming that he is an avo 
boy and has in him the makings of a seaman. After sailing as an 
seaman for some time be saves together a few dollars, goes te na\ 
tion school, and then presents himself for examination as a thir 
second mate. After having passed, he sails as third mate for 
time; then as second mate for some time; then as mate for some ti 
whereupon he passes another examination, continues. to sail as 
mate until he gets a vessel as a master, 

Thus is the road open for the son of the shipowner, the son of 
fisherman, or the street Arab, and from amongst them, step by 
are developed and selected the officers and finally the masters of « 
merchant marine worthy of mention. Thus are developed and 
were developed neariy every efficient seaman that the world has s 
Of course a sarge number never get beyond what is sometimes ca 
a petty officer’s position; that is to say, a carpenter, sailmaker. 
boatswain A larger number never get beyond the grade of able sea: 
and wherever the compensation of the able seaman, which is a 
the unit of efficiency, is not sufficient upon which to live and rai- 
family en humble—very humble—condition, the sea is deserted ly 
citizenship or the subjects of the nation in question, and its sea pov 
passes to others amongst the nations, who have a better and clea 
realization of fundamentals with reference to sea power. 

But suppose the purpose be te have the American as an office: 
to draw upon European and Asiatic nations for sailors and fire: 
and suppose it courdd be made successful, a contingency almost u 
thinkabie, what kind of officers would the Naval Reserve an: the | 
chant marine of the United States have? I am not prepared io 
what kind of man-of-war's man these cadets would make. I[ am n°! 
Navy man. I know next to nothing about practical Navy life. Dut 
seems to me that they would be spoiled as bluejackets, They w 
bar the way of bluejackets ‘to petty officers and warrant officers’ | 
tions, and they certainly would not be naval officers; but this 
question for naval men to consider and determine. 

As officers of merchant vessels, nine out of every ten would be 2 | 
An overgrown pride, an absurd feel!ng of superiority. partly ): 
of their nursing, partly because ef their nationality, they wou! 
nothing but contempt for the men whose officers they are to be. A! 
the men, knowing them for what on are, would have nothins 
contempt for them. They would not be eflicient officers of merc! 
vessels. They would come on the merchant vessels without know'' 
anything about their real duties. The seamen on board of the vy 
would know them for what they are within 24 hours. Their ord 
would be grudgingly obeyed. because the able seaman, if he be r 
ene, would consider himself their superior as a seaman, and he would | 
entirely correct in so doins. 

The training obtained on a shore station and on a war vessel © 
leave him innocent of the real work on a merehantman, and if wo 
take such a third mate, even if he is fairly bright, a couple of ye? 
before ke can pick up sufficient knowledge of sea life on a mere’: 
vessel to gain the respect and confidence of the men over whom 
holds command. The average merchant seaman goes in all classes 
vessels, sail and steam, all sizes, and the small number of crew ths! — 
carried teaches him to do the work with a small number of men 2n° ‘o 
do it rapidly and efficiently. On a merchant vessel 6 men do what 
done by 12, or even 20, on a man of war. The merchant seamen 
accustomed to a small number; the man-of-awar seaman to a lare 
number, and eversthing that is done on the two different vessels, i! |t 
requires more than one man, is done differently. The man trained '" 
a merchant vessel sufficiently to become an actual able seaman on 4 
merchant vessel will become a fairly good man on a man of war 'n 
three months! a first-class man in a year. The man trained on @ mmo 
of war has to learn everything over again. 
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iziand intern all the 

t it w sailing in her merchant fleet? If 

mixed up in the present war the United 

. to intern about 30 per nt of its merchant 
t! sid f the allies and Spain were to > 

’ ! 60 per cent f the sailors and tiremen 

Atlanti east I have tot nterned tut why pursue this 

the! 

Enropean nations, such ; Norwa will not permit a nz | 
er to become either mate or master of a merchant vessel until 
has had at least one year’s training on such vessel. 

I desire to call your attention to section 21, in which it is stated 
No person Shall be enrolled in thi lass who is less than 18 or more 





45 years of age, nor unless he furnishes satisfactory evidence as 
his ability and character from previous employers.” 








I talked with some seamen about this, both on the Lakes and on 
Atlantic, and the invarinabl remark was Unele Sax wants us to 
recommendation from the shipowner before he will permit us t 
eht and die for him Well, he n got t 
hink we are, anyway 
In some European countries a master of a vesse 
give any character for ability or conduct to any sez 
emmand. That is to say, he is not permitted te nt 
discharge or his continuous-servi b It is r ry 1 
too liable to be dictated by personal | or dislike 
In conclusion, permit me to suggest that if you will gradually 


exclude from American vessels those who can not urderstand the 
language of the officers, and thus leave opening for the young American 
to come, if you will permit the young man, after having served 24 
months on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes, to join the Navy for 





me year, then to be discharged with an able seamen certificate. if he 
hall deserve it, and thus go back to the merchant marine with such a 
ertificate and be eurolled in the Naval Reserv: f you will do 
something similar for the tiremen you will get the American to sea, 
sou will gradually prepare and develop on efficient and reliable per- 


sonnel for the merchant marine, and a re: ly valuable and 
naval reserve for emergencies, 

Of eourse, this presumes that the life at sea shall become again 
what it was once, an honorable life, an honorable way of obtaining a 
iving. and sufficient remuneration for the able seaman to sustain a 


dependable 





family in an humble way. This is the price that you will have to | 


pay for a fair share of the world’s sea power. This is the condition, 





as | understand it. upon which vou can get the American to sea and 
retain him there after vou get him 
Respectfully, yours, ANDREW FurRvUSsmaTH 
Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA 
In rue House or RepreseNntATIvEs, 
Thursday, May 11, 1916 


Mr, OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to extend 
remarks I print the following letter from Mr. Robert J. Bulkley 
in reply to a request from me for an expression of his opinion on 
rural-credit legislation : 


CLEVELAND, Ono, May 10, 1916 
Hon. W. B. Ouiver, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear ConcressmMan: I am very glad indeed to respond to your 
request for an expression of my opinfon on the rural-credit legislation. 
rhe subject having been thrashed out by numerous commissions and 
committees, it is obvious that the time has come for all friends of this 
legislation to try to get together and enact some law which can serve as 
the basis of actual experience and which can be perfected so far as may 
be necessary at a later time. : 

Fortunately, the Hollis bill, which passed the Senate last week, and 
the Moss bill, which has been reported from the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, both embody all the essential principles of a 
sound agricultural land-mortgage system, and the bills are not hopelessly 
at variance with each other. Both provide for the making of leng-term 
loans on the amortization plan and for the management of the whole 
and-mortgage system through tbe cooperation of borrowers. Both pro 
vide tbat mortgages shall be made by associations operating within 
imited areas and only on the approval of neighbors who know the value 

the land and are familiar with local conditions and at the same time 
have a personal interest in preventing the making of unsafe loans. The 
mobilization of securities behind the proposed farm-loan bonds, making 
such bonds national in scope, secured by mortgages in every part of the 
country, is an absolutely sound principle and is embodied in both bills, 
Both provide proper and adequate restrictions on the purposes for which 
mortgage loans may be made and on the amount which may be loaned 
fo any one borrower. These provisions are necessary in order to prevent 
the additional credit facilities from being used for speculative pur- 
poses. The machinery of the system is, on the whole, well worked out 
in both bills, and I do not believe that it is unnecessarily complicated 
or cumbersome. ; 

_ The principle of Government aid in the establishment of the system 
is adopted in both bills. The method of its application amounts to a 
subsidy, as the Government will invest tn the stock of the proposed land 
banks withont getting any dividends and without getting the benefit of 
any surpins that may be accumulated. It is gratifying to find a general 
agreement upon the necessity of substautial Government aid after all 
the controversy that has gone on about this question. I have always 
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marketability of farm-loan bonds at a yield 5 p 
in turn depends upon conditions that can not all 
is reason to hope that with an auspicious start al 
tnese bonds may be marketed within tl 
law, especially {f the situation | t nplicated t! 
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Very sincerely, yours 
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Permanent Standing Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T 


oO] LISSOURI 


. 


Ix tar House or Represi 


Tue. wW, May 9, 1916 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I have ne 
manent standing army, and I believe tha 
such an army would be a mistake at the 7 


Prior to the Spanish-American War ft 
Army was only 30,000 men At present 


authority. Since 189S many uses ‘ 
that did not then exist. Some of thes: 
that war. It is now necessary to have : 
Army in the Philippines, at Hawaii, a 
tion to that it is necessary to keep a] 
Porto Rico, Haiti, and Santo Domine 
Nearly 50,000 men are now stationed 


sions and dependencies and less f! one 
Army is on the mainland of the United Sta 
population since 1890 has been about ons 
size of the Army should be determined 
for use on the mainland should he at I 
about the number that is now employed 
proper. 

A more serious menace has arisen ft 


now seems to be imperative to patrol! t! 
United States and Mexico for the 
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» «Wy OX nd this not be done without a much larger 
Ari wi f United States now has. It is generally sup- 
posed by those who have given it careful attention that the in- 
crease Trom the 90,000 enlisted men at the present time to 
140,000, as proposed in what is known as the Hay bill, would 
furnish a sufficient number to meet this extraordinary condi- 
tion. In other words, to authorize a standing Army of 140,000 


men Would permit an addition to the present force of 50,000, 
as the number enliste | is only about 90,000, 

Apparently all that is needed in increase is for the protee- 
the border territory. But slight if any, 


on of increase, is 


Hecessal in the outlying possessions, and conservative, care- 
ful individuals who have investigated the matter are con- 
vinced that an Army of 140,000 will meet the present con- 


tiivencyv, 

Whatever is necessary to profect the interests of the United 
States should be provided, and if this number is not suflicient 
it should be increased: but for the present, at least, this will 
suffice. The probabilities are that enlistments will not be 
sufficient between this and December to increase the Army to 
the full quota of 140,000. 

Beyond the Regular Establishment officers and trained men 
are needed who in event of war with some other country may, 
on short notice, be prepared for active service. This seems to 
me exceedingly important. If war were declared at once with 
zo hation which had a standing army ready for action, and its 


urmy could reach our shores, great damage might be done 
before our force could be enlisted, thoroughly drilled, and be 
prepared for active service. To meet this possible contin- 


enecy without extraordinary expenditure and without a com- 
pulsory system of Army service is a difficult task. Something 
of preparation in this direction may be made by increasing 
the number of military cadets at West Point. Another expedi- 
ent is by eneouraging private military schools and a third is 
by the use of military tactics and school drills in colleges and 
high It seems to me that the boy in college or in 
high school may well be given training that would fit him for 


r 


sche " ris, 


prompt service in event he was needed in defense of his 
country. 
The State military forees, known as the National Guard, 


need to be encouraged and inereased, and they should be well 
drilled and thoroughly prepared for active military duty. This 
would mean much toward preparation to meet any extraordi- 
nury contingencies. I am opposed to compulsory military 
service in times of peace. I am anxious, however, that every 
rensonable expedient may be resorted to to avoid the necessity 
of legislation which would authorize such a system. 

Iam in faver of peace and do not wish to encourage the war- 
like spirit. I am anxious that this Republic shall remain on 
terms of friendship with all the nations of the earth. I rejoice 
that President Wilson has kept this country out of war in recent 
times and has at all times maintained the honor and integrity 
of the Republie. T had never realized so much was dependent 
upon the President in war crises as T have seen since the Euro- 
pean war began. Numbers of times war seemed imminent in 
our country, and no one could safely foretell what a day might 
bring forth, and yet the President is standing triumphant as 
the only executive amongst the great nations whose people are 
not in the throes of the greatest war catastrophe ever known. 
it may be said that this condition is due to the fact that our 
country is on peaceful terms with all mankind. I am certainly 
xuxious that this condition may remain, and the time may never 
come when it will be necessary to meet any of these friendly 
nations on the field of battle. This country means more to the 
world at peace than it does in war. Its influence will accomplish 
more for the advancement of its own interests and the better- 
ment of the world in a state of peace than is possible in times of 
war. 

The secret of this Government's position lies in the fact that 
ii is not seeking the property of another. It is not grasping 
for the territory that belongs to other countries. It is content 
with its own possessions. It is not seeking power by trying to 
destroy, nor to take from another by force. Its purpose is to 
build up in commerce, in industry, in intelligence, and in 
morality, but without menace or injury or attempt to retard 
the progress of any other country. The United States wants its 
fair shave in the business of the world. It craves to be fore- 
most in the humanitarian spirit. It expects to deal fairly, 
honestly, and justly with the nations of the world, and it wishes 
like treatment from them. 

When the great conflict in Europe is ended the United States 
will probably be the first to extend the hand of real fellowship 
to each of the belligerents and to congratulate them that the war 
is past, and to insist that war shall be no more, and to encour- 
them to stand with the great Republic for peace, that all 
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the blessings of liberality and friendship may crown them 
their efforts to restore the waste places, produced by war, a 
to go forward in the prosecution of the arts of peace. 

This country may prompt them to stack their arms of offens 
and to make use of the mighty implements of peaceful 
deavor. Or it may, by its own warlike preparation and for. 
ful methods, say that its friendship is a sham, its expressico 
of sympathy a hollow mockery, and its cry for peace a delusio 

Mr. Speaker, my judgment is that the House bill provides 
the necessary standing army for to-day. It may be necessary 
to increase it in the near future. I believe in whatever prepar: 
tion is necessary to meet the conditions of this hour, but it j 
not necessary to make extraordinary expenditure beyond t), 
This Government should be ready 
Incet any emergency, but it can hardly be expected to mis 
unusual and extensive preparation for war, add largely to 1 
personnel of the Army, without causing the question of go 
faith to be raised by the nations with whom we come in ¢: 
tact. There is nothing suspicious in meeting present cond 
tions. There is nothing to alarm in an increase of the Ar: 
necessary to prepare us to meet the conditions which imme 
ately confront us, but beyond this our efforts might be mi- 
understood, and our course lead to trouble. Any careful 
server must realize that if this Nation should be so unfo 
tunate as to be involved in war, preparations would have to | 
made which are not now contemplated. <A call fer voluntec 
would be forced upon the administration to meet the then i 
pending crisis, and as a result there would come from eye: 
locality in the Republic patriotic young men from farm, shop 
and store, from mine, factory, and field ready to follow the f 
tune of the Stars and Stripes and to enlist in thelr country’- 
eause for the purpose of fighting their country’s battles. \ 
must rely in the future upon the citizen soldiers to fight 1! 
battles of the Republic. We can safely depend upon the patric 
ism of the people to respond, as they did in 1776, and in all tl) 
wars with which our Nation has been connected. No people 
more devoted to their homes, and will go further to defend th 
and the land of which they are a part, whether as natives or 
adopted sons. 

The people of the United States, I feel sure, are anxious 
peace. I may be mistaken, but my candid judgment is |} 
they ure ready to make sacrifices to retain it. Not a sacriti 
of honor or integrity, not a sacrifice that means nations 
humiliation, but that reasonable kind of sacrifice which anyv 
makes to avoid trouble. But if war must come, they will » 
ingly give their lives in their country’s defense, and will m:i! 
whatever sacrifices are necessary to be met to vindicate tli 
country’s honor. 

American rights are sacred; American standards are ba 
upon justice; American ideals, because of their purity, » 
triumph. I am anxious that nothing shall occur to retard « 
country’s progress, check its forward movement, or diminish | 
power or prestige. I am fully convinced that war is a blight 
the body politic; it is a curse to civilization; it is the cause ot 
sorrow, misery, and death; it is the determination of mic! 
and not the achievement of justice. It has no place in 1! 
realm of happiness or contentment and has no reward excc) 
punishment and distress. 

I want no act of mine to encourage it; and yet, if the wor- 
must come and it is necessary to meet some antagonists in |! 
field of battle, I want this Republic to be fully prepared to rey» 
the force of any foe with the least possible loss in life an 
property. This country was purchased with the blood of i:- 
patriots, it has been maintained with the same heroic spirit 
which they possessed, and it will live through whatever sacr 
fice is necessary to meet the contingencies of the future. It 
devotion to its homes is its real protection. The loyalty of i!- 
citizens will prompt the action in defense and the courage o! 
the people will lead to victory over any foe. 


iw 








Philippine Independence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Hovsre Or Repres SNTATIVES, 
_ Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me te 
extend my remarks upon the subject of the Philippines, [ inser! 
an article by that great editor, William R. Hearst, published 


IN THE 
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in the Washington Post May 3, last, following the defeat of the 

so-called Clarke amendment, which previded for immediate 
! nden of those islands. The article is as follows 

Mr. W. R. Hearsr Points Our Nariox’'s Dotry: COMMENDS PHILIP- 
PINS BILL’s | BAI LOYALTY To FuT1cRe INTEREST we COUNTRY 
{ORE IMPORTANT TH Party Tifs, Says Famovs Ep —CRIMS 
‘ BANDON LSLAN ‘ 

(fo the Eprror or tHr WASHINGTON PosT: 
rhe 28 Democ rats who bre ely strove to save the Nation 

: : ; 4 | 
the disgrace of abandoning its duties and from the mis- 


f sacrificing its opportunities in the Philippines are as 

natior heroes as the men who fought te save the coun- 

from the evils of conquest in the Revolution or of dismem- 
wrment in the rebellion. 

I sacrifice high purpose and high principle would 
rdly have been greater had we failed in the Revolution, the 
sacrifice of territory and essential integrity would hardly have | 
been severer had we lost in the rebellion than the sacrifice the 


Nation would suffer to-day in prestige and possessions through 
timid and stupid abandonm 


nt of its obligations and eppor- | 
tunities in the Philippines. 
DESERVE GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE, 
These 28 men who refused to be bound by a party caucus to 


do a traitorous act of national danger and dishonor were 


patriots before they were partisans, and deserve the grateful 
recognition and remembrance of patriotic citizens of whatever 
mirty. 


They have rendered a great service to their country—a service | 
for which they should receive their reward not only in the ap- | 


proval of their own conscience but in the universal considera- 
tion and esteem of a grateful people. 

Surely these broad-minded, far-seeing statesmen will be re- 
membered and respected when the little spineless, spiritless 
followers of a timorous and traitorous administration are for- 
ever forgotten. 

These courageous Democrats who saved both their country 
and their party from injury and ignominy will be denounced 
as disloyal by party bigots, but there is no disloyalty in refus- 
ing to follow disloyal leaders. 


LOYALTY TO COUNTRY ALL-IMPORTANT. 


Benedict 


Arnold was an American general, but those would | 


be pronounced traitors to-day who would have followed him | 


into the camp ef the enemy, while those who refused to follow 
him are esteemed patriots. 

Loyalty to the present and future interests of our beloved 
country is more important in the minds of sincere citizens than 
loyalty to any individual or to any party policy. 


The abandonment of the Philippines would mean more than | 


mere loss of wealth and territory and power and prestige to 
the United States. ; 

It would mean the betrayal of this island empire to Japan, 
and would make Japan that much more populous and powerful, 
and bring her frowning forts and formidable fleets that much 
nearer to our defenseless shores. 


PROTBCTING THE PHILIPPINES, 


{ patriotic purpose—not merely 


What nonsense to say that we would protect the Philippines | 
as our wards when the island fortifications would be left to | 


the lazy neglect and childish incompetence of the Filipinos, 
our fleets withdrawn from their harbors, our soldiers recalled 
from their shores, 

Is it not easier to defend the Philippines as our possessions, 
fully fortified with our ships and guns, than it would be to de- 
fend them as wards without our armament and without au- 
thority ? 

Yet the same unwise and insincere demagogues who say we 
would protect the Philippines as our wards advocate the aban- 


donment of the Philippines because we would be unable to pro- | 


tect them as our possessions. 
WOULD BE THE COLOSSAL CRIME. 


The abandonment of the Philippines would be the colossal | 


crime of our history, the crowning folly of our career as a | 


Nation. 

It would be an indictment of Democracy and impeachment of 
our republican form of government, a reflection upon the ca- 
pacity and patrietism of our people, a slur and slight upon the 
intelligence and efficiency of our citizenship. 

Tt would be a first and fatal step toward the relinquishment of 
American supremacy in the Pacific. 

It would mean a final disaster to American trade in the 
Orient and a dull and despicadle repudiation of America's duties 
and destinies. 

The abandenment of the Philippines 
and economic high treason. 













would be moral, political, 


Cony 
by the Ameri ] 

The United St S st 

It h Hecol ore 

It has gro t 1 t 
ment t tl egil 

It h ere ] thre 
the absorption ! peo] 

At fir Nat 
along the Atlantie cou 

Then, after due an \ 
time, the | id: 

Then, to our glory at l | S 
the imu Ls 

Then nite he t 
far Northwest was subst 

Phen Texas tted ( \ 
Mexico I b 

All 1 tl ( i ‘ 
cans opposed. 

One stutesman nt si \ ( 
never be a fit habitation t 1 
fornia, which now could s ‘ 
fruit and ail and soil and 

Then Alaska was boug lp 
stupid and shortsighted, until its hills 
with copper and its river bed 

All the time those who la t 
bilities in new lands Wd laure de 
dullness by the name of conservuati tnd stood 
OL progress. 

DESIRE RUB AM cA 

Still our country gre 

It was our destiny. 

Still the glowing star of our ext 1 ‘ 
way. 

We fought the Spanish War and won the | 

Of course history repeats itself. 

Of course the reactionat rise to-d 
portunities and obligations there 
Louisiana, in California, in Alaska 

Of course the miniature Ar 
shrink to their small size, and the short 
and pedagogues want the confines of our country’s great 
contract to the radius of their limited visio 

But the true Americans, the big Amet { Ar 
with soul and sense, with intelligen 
Americans who huve made the count 
it is, want the Nation to grow ever greater 


full its duties and its destinies. 
Greatness is a matter mul, not of ¢ 
To be truly great our people must po 


at 


SNR 


pop lation 
We must have the spirit of our fathers, the en 


‘ ‘ one 
tion of our ancestors. 

We must .devoete ourselves to our national d 
territorial enlargement, our moral | te 

We must consecrate ourselves to the extension of ¢ ( 
ing influence, of our beneficial and t 
lifting and inspiring ideals. 

CENTER OF THE ACT I I 

The United States ts located at the feeus of th 
tion, at the center of the world’s activities 

On the one side is the Atlantic Oce: the great 

| highway connecting us with Europe. 

On the other side is the Pacific Ocean, the 
fare of trade uniting us with Asia. 

On the south lie the rich and rising Republics of 
America. 

Such a commanding and controlling location should n 
country as it made Venice in former times and under 
conditions, the center of the world’s commerce, the custod 
the world’s wealth. 

3ut something other than mere location, as we is s 

| more than mere population, is needed for tr I 
glory. 

We must have enterprise and imagination, courage ar 


j 


| 


| fidence, the ability fo understand, and the energy to ex] 
| advantuges which surround us. 


iit 


Gud’s work of civilizing the world must bh 
lag for lack of willing servants 


done and 
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NATION MUST DO ITS FULL DUTY, 

If we fail to do our full duty, other nations will be found to 

pplement or supplant us. 

We must not be dependent upon the past, content with the 

hievements of our ancestors. 

We must work out our own salvation, perform our present- 

obligations, 
. A professor of ancient history is not the best leader for a 
modern constituency, 

He is likely to be so intent upon the incidents of the past that 
© is indifferent to the occurrences of the present and inac- 
cessible to the opportunities of the future. 

\ nation is like an individual. 

It lives and labors, it plans and performs, it conceives and 
achieves, 

It passes through its successive ages of majority, of maturity, 
of senlority, of senility. 

[{ grows and develops. 

It declines and dies, 

Tn al] its course no nation stands still. 

It either advances or recedes, progresses or retrogresses, 

We have not yet reached the point where we must. disin- 
iegrate and deteriorate. 

PATRIOTIC OBLIGATIONS TO BE MET. 

The red blood of enthusiasm is still warm in our veins, .our 
minds are still alert to our labors, our hearts are still strong in 
our faith. 

We have set our hand to the plow, let us not turn back until 
we have reached the end of the furrow. 

We have enlisted for the fight, let us not desert or desist until 
the victory is won. 

We have accepted the responsibility of the Philippines, the 
duty of their development. 

Let us neither repent nor retract. 

Let us perform our complete patriotic obligations and make 
the Philippines a progressive and potential part of our country 
nnd of our civilization, the foremost buttress of our safety, the 
furthermost bastion of our enlightenment and liberty. 

WintiamM RANpo._enm Hearst. 





Philippines Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1916. 


ir. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, the entire New York delega- 
tion voted against the Clarke amendment and for the Jones bill. 
In view of the fact that this action has drawn the criticism of 
certain Members of the House, and to demonstrate that they do 
not know and therefore can not appreciate the sentiment in New 
York, under leave of the House permitting Members to extend 
their remarks within 10 legislative days, I desire to include the 
editorial comment of the New York press upon the bill both 
before and after its final disposition. 

EprrorniaAL COMMENT BEFORE THE CONSIDERATION OF THE BILL. 

{From the New York City Evening Sun, Apr. 27, 1916.] 
DON'T MEXICANIZE THE PHILIPPINES, 

fhat shocking proposed display of political irresponsibility, the aban- 
denment of the Philippine Islands, would outdo even the irreparable 

rong done to Mexico in the hounding of Huerta, costly as that bit 
of canting presumption has been in suffering to the millions submerged 
in an era of Mexican butchery and banditry. Mexico should have 
taught Mr. Wilson not to play at ideals with other people’s blood. It 
has not brought him to his senses. He ts fatuously gambling with the 
destinies of 8,000,000 Filipinos, threatened with miseries exceeding 
those of Mexico, once they are cast out and marooned, left to their own 
mercies under a travesty of liberty. 

No wonder that the first session of the Democratic caucus on Philip- 
pine affairs developed opposition to the administration plans. The 
reading of the President's letter to the caucus failed to still an oppo- 
ition grounded on more honest, if less showy, views of the country’s 
luty than those the President holds. 

Against the urgency of Mr. Wilson rises the voice of a considerable 
number of the roe inhabitants themselves. The cry in the 
isiands is not all for independence, however much that brilliant catch- 
word may attract a part of the population. 

Filipino property owners reputed to hold some $20,000,000 of the 
wealth of their islands have sent Representative MILLER a petition 
gainst the Jones bill to withdraw United States authority from the 
\rchipelage. Their voice is heard at the time when the House bill for 
rilipine independence, with its Senate amendments, comes before a 





ee 





Democratic caucus. There is good ground for hope that the petitic: 
may help to drive the wicked folly of independence for the islands ont 
of the heads of some of those now bent on that bit of idealistic double 
mischief to this country and the Filipinos themselves. 

It becomes increasingly evident that 12 years of American rule have 
raised among the islanders themselves a great class who put their 
trust in the big American brother and depend upon the pledge, implied 
in his past beneficent control, that the control will continue ; islanders 
not to mention American settlers, who have staked their labors, thei 
property, and the prospects of their families on the expectation that th, 
United States would not quit what it had begun. 

Is it true that the Filipinos are fit to govern themselves accordln: 
to American standards of government? They certainly do not then 
selves all believe so, or none would have signed the petition sent to M: 
Mitier. In the face of this new and added grave evidence of politica! 
self-distrust and of aversion to being deprived of American control, th: 
caucus may well show some signs of doubt as to the wisdom of casting: 
the islands off to fall back again into their old misery. 


{From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, Apr, 27, 1916.] 
PROJECTING THE PREMATURE. 


‘There are honest differences of opinion as to what we should do 
with the Philippines. To these differences the two great politic: 
parties have given expression At the national convention held i: 
1912 the Republicans characterized our duty toward the Filipinos a 
a national obligation, aud declared that it should remain entirely fre 
from partisan politics. At several of their national conventions th 
Democrats have waved the flag of freedom. In 1912 they were csp 
cially declamatory. They denounced what they described as an expe 
ment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder and favored an imm: 
diate declaration of the Nation's purpose to “recognize the ind 
pendence ” of the islands. 

This purpose was debated at a caucus held in Washington la.~' 
night. It has the ‘“‘ unqualified indorsement” of the President, wh 
has written a letter hoping that the pledge of the party will be r 
deemed without a dissenting voice, which hope will not be realize! 
More than 30 dissenting voices were raised, and the Democrats hay: 
only about that number to spare in the House of Representativ: 
Efforts to coerce the so-called traitors into submission will be made, | 
ae —_ a few threaten to bolt, there is anything but smooth sailin 
ahead, 

lor the pledge the party is indebted to William Jennings Bryan: 
In one of bis canvasses for the Presidency imperialism figured as h! 
paramount issue, with the customary consequence. It shared the fa 
of 16 to 1, though the candidate warned his countrymen that im)» 
rilalism in the Sea of China would result in despotism here. In th 
interval our form of government has not changed, and recent repor 
from the archipelago are to the effect that conditions there are steadi 
improving, which reports come from officials whe are Democrats. |! 
they are contradicted at all, it will be by Republicans. 

Se much for the passing of one Bryan bugaboo. ‘That the Filipin: 
are ready for self-government is affirmed and denied. The questi 
thus raised will remain a question. There is, however, no quest! 
that in the matter of religion we have guaranteed freedom to tl 
Vilipinos in perpetuity, this being one of the obligations we contracte:! 
with Spain. How we are to fulfill it should we withdraw from i! 
archipelago has not been explained. Nor is it easy to understand w! 
we should in one and the same breath grant freedom to the islani: 
and compel them to become prohibitionists. This looks like a plain cx 
of drowning sovereignty In grape Juice. 

There are cases in which 1t may be more or less justifiable to cr: 
the party whip. The fate of the Philippines is not one of them. | 
is one in which freedom of action should be reserved to every Mei! 
of the House of Representatives. It is not one in which pressu: 
should be brought to bear from the White House or from any otl: 
base of operations, The proposition is now to commit the country t 
action which is to be taken from two to four years hence. Never wa 
time less opportune for taking such a plunge in the dark. So ma 
conditions change in the interval that what may now seem to 
rational to plan may then be lunacy to execute. ‘The time to cross 
bridge is when it is reached, 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1916.] 
KILL THE SCUTTLING BILL. 

The 30 Democratic Members of the House of Representatives who 
stood out In Wednesday’s caucus against the passage of the Philippin: 
bill under gag rule have rendered a patriotic service to their countr) 
Despite the President's support, the Philippines bill should not 
passed. To repeat our promise to grant independence to the inhabitani 
of the archipelago as soon as they are capable cf self-government 
quite unnecessary. To promise to give them independence within fou: 
years, if the promise were kept, would be a gross betrayal of the tru- 
we assumed when we took the control of the islands away from Spai: 
Both Brig. Gen. McIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular ‘Affairs, ai 
Mr. W. Morgan Shuster have lately reported that good progress is ma! 
ing in the Philippines, the people are learning, they will be capable 0! 
self-government some day, but that day is in the distant future. I 
they were released from American rule now, all the good work that 
has been done would be undone. The pretense that peace and prosperit) 
would be continued under a hastily acquired independence by a vas! 
multitude of people of different religions and ideals, many of them sti! 
illiterate, is too shallow to deceive anybody. 

The enly excuse for getting out of the Philippines is that we wani t 
get out. Revolution would follow our withdrawal, a new and wors 
Mexico would be created in the Far East. It is unnecessary to cor 
jecture what the ultimate result would be. The national honor «i: 
mands that we fulfill our oulgnviens and devote our energies to th: 
development of the islands in the arts and industries and educate thei 
people. Freedom they already possess. They are not the subjects o/ 
despotic or greedy Government exploiting them fer its own purpose= 
Mr. Shuster’s report shows that they are doing well and learning how 
to administer their own affairs. 

The action of the 30 Democratic Members indicates that the obnoxiow 
bill can not pass in its present objectionaple form, if, indeed, it ca! 
pass after reasonable amendment. Republicans will vote against it fo 
party reasons, but it ought not to be considered a party measure. Ou: 
responsibility in the Philippines is recognized by a large majority of our 
citizens irrespective of party. The Philippine bill should be discarde:| 





























[From the New York World, Apr. 28, 1916.] 

LOOKING FOR TROUBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
ippine bill, which bas encountered such fierce opposition in 
at Washineton, embraces legislation 






























ae of importance to the 
of the islands. Besides meeting adequately some social and 
problems, it extends the principle of home rule and greatly 


hens existing guaranties of liberty. 
resented to the Senate, the measure in its preamble promised ulti- 
independence. An elaborate amendment, proposed by nator 
of Arkansas, provides that in not less than two or more than 
rs from the enactment of the law, if the President satisfied 
people are capable of self-government, the United States shall 
w from the islands and leave them to their own resources. 
s the mischievous proposition which is resisted in the House and 
tens the defeat of the entire bill. To press it in times like these, 
no man can foresee the results of workl-wide war and when 
f small nations as well as great is in the balance, would seem to be 
-y limit of rashness. No such action 1 in order to keep 
ith our dependency. 
th parties are pledged to Philippine independence, which must come 
season when a Congress then sitting shall be satistied that all the 
ons are favorable. A specific promise now is likely to raise fals« 





ss 


is 


is neede 


the | 


ind its almost certain cancellation, as provided for, could hardly 


involve us in serious complications. To get rid of the vicious 

‘ imendment it ought not to be necessary to defeat the entire bill. 
[From the New York Evening Post, Apr. 28, 1916.] 

tefusal of 25 Representatives to be bound by the Democratic cau 

Philippine bill probably means a modification of a clause which 

ot vitally affect the principles on which the measure is founded 

is a bare possibility that the measure will pass in its present 


us 


Hut everything points to an extension of the time within which 


» independence is guaranteed, especially as no one is particularly 


d to such extension. Delegate QuezoN has stated that he sees 
essity for setting so short a limit on American tenure. Repre 


tive JONES, author of the bill, cheerfully admits that the period of 
' to 4 years fixed by the bill may have to be extended to 5 or 10. The 
ial thing is that we make a categorical promise of independence, 
that we set in motion the machinery of greater self-government 
1 will better prepare the islanders for it. As originally drafted, the 
t no definite date whatever. It is already certain that the Ameri 


people will not wait the 25 years or more that DAveNpoRT and 
rs are clamoring for. Congress will also doubtless take time to 
q out the ridiculous amendment to make the Philippines prohibit 


territory, a preduct of the same ignorance of insular conditions 


irafted a similar measure for Porto Rico 
{From the Brooklyn (N, Y.) Citizen, Apr. 28, 1916. 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL. 
venty-eight Democrats who have refused to abide by the judgment 
he party caucus on the Philippine bill are entirely within their | 
rigl is party men in the position they bave taken. The bill as it 
st s in no proper sense a party measure and can not be made one 


whipped-up majority. Nor is there any reason for questioning 
im of the minority that they are doing what their constituents 

This is certainly true of the Members from Brooklyn. There is 

least ground for doubting that Mr. FirzceraLtp and his col 
Ss are correct in saying that the bill as it stands is not and is not 
to be approved by the people to whom they owe their seats. 

It would, in the light of all the information obtainable, be 
iministration to press the issue in its present form. What goord 
al sense suggests is that some amendments be adepted which will 
te the objections raised by the intelligent and conscientious gentle- 
in question. It is so distinctly contrary to good party policy to do 
ontrary that the President will, we feel contident, decline tu sane 

When to considerations of sound party policy we add the thought 

1 the best interests of the islands call for, it is not too much to say 

he minority and not the majority ought to prevail. The time 
ome, perhaps, when it will be practicable for the people of the 
ippine Islands to assume the responsibilities of self-government. Ht 


be that this degree of intellectual and moral development will be 
hed in the course of the next generation. That they are in no such 
tion yet is what only the merest theorists, to whom facts are 


vant considerations, will deny. 
It would, in other words, be rather a crime against the natives of the 
nds than a benefit to thrust a responsibility upon them which could 
sult only in reducing whatever is orderly to chaos. The hope of the 
cen is that our Brooklyn Democratic Members will stand tirm and 


unwise tor 


the points for which they are contending will be yielded by the | 
us leaders, 
[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard Union, Apr. 28, 1916. 


TAMMANY’S DEFIANCE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
bolt of 28 Democratic Congressmen from the caucus on the Philip- 
scuttle bill, apparently insuring the defeat of that measure in its 
sent form, is a most gratifying evidence of sanity and independence 
the House. 
this action will be accepted as proof that the Representatives have 
d_clese attention to the sentiment of the country on the proposition 
give the Filipinos unconditional independence at the expiration of 
ir years, They have learned that the plan meets with overwhelming 
sapproval, is considered premature, and fraught with the gravest 
inger to the islanders themselves. 
Of almost equal importance to dealing a death blow to the independ- 
e feature of the ill is the political significance of the revolt. It 
eans that White House domination is broken for the present, at least, 
nd indicates that Democratic Representatives will no longer submit to 
itside dictation. 
This bolt seems to be closely related to the refusal of Senator Wagner 
) accept the postmastership in Manhattan. Fourteen of the 28 bolters 
were Tammany men. It was a Murphy slap at the President, just as 
was the Wagner refusal a formal notice that Tammany is not willing 
to shake hands with Mr. Wilson and forget the past. The President is 
sald to have written a letter urging the Democratic Congressmen to 
pass the Philippine bill, and the answer was given at last night’s caucus. 
How far-reaching will be the ‘'ammany hostility, assuming it is to be 
versisted in, is a fair subject for speculation. It can not, of course, 
feet the decision at St. Louis in June, but it may cut quite a figure 
n Congress. If the smoldering resentment of Tammany has 
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No American possessing ev rima ! I 
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independence in the period ¢ ire tw 
the Jones bill, nor does an Filipino of even 
lieve this possible. Withdrawal of the whol! \ 
tectorate at this time or within the period cor 
donment of the Filipine people to becor 
orientals. Incidentally, this would mean pla« i ‘ 
ple of the Orient at the mercy Lp 

Democratic Representatives >] 
provision of the Jones bill ar ving | 
by the Filipino people, by t { 
their allegian« 

Nothing could be less wis« in the « rt { i} 1) 
ship to make the Philippine question i 
American question to be eventually 
the American conscience, and has no pla in 
* Bolting ” such a cau a credit to the 

{From the New York Journal! of ¢ 
THE PRESIDENT’S PHILIFPIN! 

The action of the caucus of Democratic RK exe ‘ 
volt of a relatively small minority of them in relation to 
bill indicates that it is likely to be defeated « f 
House. The resolution declaring approval of th 
its passage without change was adepted by a te of 14 
28 of the 35 gave notice that they would not dl 
action. There is bardly a question that some 140 
their conviction and from party motives and re t 
President, who has been using his influence to car : 
through. The Republican vote ill be nearly 
its passage. 

The fact is that this mistaken measure has ov 
its chance of success mainly the fact that had 
tion behind it, with the President desirous of h t | 
session. It provides for giving the Philippine Is ove 
government, for which they are very f from being 
years from the passage of the bill. There is a serio ‘ 


any promise of independence for the islands should be 1 
tainly provision for making it actual in 
really | to their own people and in effe ' 
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{From the New Yo Times, Apr. 29, 1916.) 


ABANDON THE BILL, 

In 
tnat 
hent 
really 
tling 


ard to the proposed Philippines legislation the World believes 
it ought to be possible to get rid of the obnoxious Clarke amend- 
without defeating the entire bill. But the Clarke amendment is 
the essence of the bill, which was originally planned as a scut- 
} Senator CLARKE managed to restore to the bill its 
ginal ir , Which was t ommit this country to the abandon- 
ment of its obligation to develop the Philippines and make its people 
fit to aX emselves. The whole bill ought to be defeated, if it is 
brought vote. It was conceived in the wrong spirit. There is no 
evidence it is a well-considered, constructive measure or that the 
administrative changes it provides for are needed. The World admits 
lof independence] now is likely to raise 


ver I 
to a 
that 


a pecific 
e hopes, and 
ail to 
amendment, 


t! promise 
fals its almost certain cancellation, as provided for, could 
hardly invelve us in serious vomplications.”” But this Clarke 
with the specific which we all feel would not be 
kept the essentia: part of measure. The Filipinos need not be 
assured again that we intend grant them independence when our 
trust is fulfilled. They know that. The congressional fight is for the 
Clarke amendment, which its advocates still hope to force through. 

The whole measure shou:d be discarded, Legislation for the Philip- 
pines should be postponed until there is time to spare consider it 
seriously in the right spirit. The object of this bill is wholly political. 
It is designed te undo the good constructive work done in the islands 
under three Republican administrations. Brig. Gen. McIntyre and Mr, 
Shuster have shown us that the Filipinos are doiag very well under 
present conditions, and the question of their future development should 
not be treated from a partisan point of view. 


promise 
the 


to 


to 


From the New York World, Apr, 30, 1916.] 

NO RASHNESS THE PHILIPPINES, 

quarrel over the bill conferring self-government 
is likely to be a test of Ameriean capacity for 
No serious objection is made to the measure except 
it contains a ve3 
providing for 
years, 

If a great piece of legislation, just to the Filipines and creditable to 
ourselves, shall be lost, because Congress proves unable or unwilling to 
proceed wisely and safely in the matter a extinguishing American sov- 
ercignty in the islands, a lasting reproach will attach to all responsible 
for the failure. This bill in various forms has been under considera- 
tion for several years. It gives the Philippines a constitution, a bill 
of rights, and a form of government like that which our own con- 
tinental Territories enjoyed. It is a fulfillment in all things except 
independence of every pledge we have made. Independence itself will 
come in due season, 

Our Territorial system has been more widely commended and imi- 
tated than any other feature of American Government. As we were the 
first great Nation to lay the foundation for free States in the wilder- 
ness, it would be shameful, indeed, if Ceugress, confronted by an tll- 
considered attempt to do too much, should fall short of a glorious duty 
by doing nothing at all. 


IN 

The Democratic 
th Philippines 
government 


upon 
self- 
that 
atious clause fathered by Senator CLARKS, of Arkansas, 
independence in not less than two or more than four 


[from the New York Tribune, Apr. 29, 1916.) 
A SAVING REMNANT. 

The 28 Democratic Representatives who revolted against the Sen- 
ate Philippine bill have it in their power to save the people of this 
country from dishonor, They can prevent a brutal and despicable 
repudiation of the obligations which the United States Government 
assumed when it ratified the treaty of Paris. 

Two months ago, when the House Committee on Insular Affairs re- 
ported the Senate Philippine bill witheut amendment, it looked as if 
the only hope of averting this betrayal lay in the President's veto. 
It was a frail hope, at best; for the President in dealing with the 
Philippine problem had manifested the same indecision, the same un- 
eertainty and frailty of purpese which had marked his attempts to deal 
with the problem of preparedness, with Mexico, and with the critical 
questions arising out of the European war. 

fhe administration was at first committed to a continuance of Ameri- 
ean control over the Philippines until the Filipinos should demonstrate 
their capacity for self-government. Independence was to be promised 
them, but no definite date fer the termination of American sovereignt 
was to be set. Secretary Garrison had strongly indorsed the Hitchcoc 
Philippine bill, and it wes universally understood that in doing so he 
spoke also for the President. 

Senator CLarke of Arkansas, the most feared of the Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, because the mest outspoken and independent, 
was dissatisied with what he censidered the milk-and-water character 
of the Hitehcock measure and started an agitation fer a ruthless. com- 
pliance with the pledges of independence for the Filipines given. in 
various Democratic national platforms. He defied the administration 
on this issue, as he bad previously defied it on the shipping. bill. 
He took the Philippine measure out of Mr. Hircncock’s loads 
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amended it so as to turn the Philippines loose unconditionally 
five years hence and passed it without inquiring whether or 
barmonized with the President's ideas or wishes. 

Mr. Wilson was undoubtedly annoyed at first by Mr. Cuarke 
repudiation of all concerned op our part for the future of the | 
pines. What bis attitude and professions in the past should ha 
him to say was well said to him (unfortunately not for him) by 
tary Garrison, when the latter wrote: consider the princip 
hedied in the Clarke amendment an abandonment of the duty 
Nation, and a breach of trust with the Filipinos, and, so 
can not accept it or acquiesce in its acceptance.” 

But the President was unwilling to antagonize Congress on 
matter like serapping the treaty of Paris. All he would 
sponse to Mr. Garrison's courageous words was this: “It is 
ment that the action embodied itn the Clarke amendment to 
extending self-government to the Philippines is unwise at 
but it would clearly be most inadvisable for. me to take 
that I must dissent from that action sheuld beth Hou 
concur in a bill embodying that amendment.” 

Mr. Wilson broke with Secretary Garrison on preparednes 
cepted the leadership of Mr. Hay. On the Philippine question 
with himself and accepted the leadership of Senator Clanke 
Jones of Virginia, 

Far from preserving the attitude that he must yield unwi 
both Houses should approve the Clarke amendment, he has by 
all his influence to dragoon the House into accepting that ai 
By letter written for the purpose of being read in the reeent 
cratic House caucus he put himself squarely on record as 
action in regard to the Philippines which he had only a litt 
before declared to be “ unwise at this time.” 

The country will therefore owe nothing tq Mr. Wilson if It 
the dishonor of breaking its word, given to the Filipinos, to 8S; 
to the world—of running away from a service to civilizatio: 
we undertook of our own accord and which we can net now, 
shaming ourselves, abandon before it is finished. We shail 
the courage of a small number of Democrats in the House, 
gardful of the country’s good name than the President is, if our « 
ment keeps its faith and continues to do its duty. 

This little group of unintimidated Democrats, joining with | 
publicans, can prevent the sullying of eur geod repute, the f: 
striking of our flag, the cession, without condition and witho 
pensation, of territory of vast present and still vaster prespectiy 
and the relinquishment of a mission which we accepted as a 
that “service to humanity,’ on which Mr. Wilson lavishes 
gilded phrases, but of which his administration has so far failed 
the slightest practical illustration. 

Call these seceders Tammany men, disaffected patronage see 
perfe-t Wilsonians, or anything else you will! The fact rema! 
they nre performing a high patriotic duty. They are helping 
trate an infamous attempt to deed away American territory, 
our national prestige, and to turn the inhabitants of a now 
and prosperous dependency over to a fate even worse than 
anarchy-ridden Mexico. 

it sueeeeds in staving off these things this Democratic 1 
will hold the place of bonor in the history—-scanty enough in h 
of a Democratic administration under which Americanism and 
manship have become almost obsolete terms. 
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th 


es ol f 


{From the New York World, May 1, 1916,} 


SETTING A NATION FREE. : 

The House of Representatives having decided to dispose of th« 
pine Government bill to-day, there ought to be wisdom enough 
body to eliminate the Clarke amendment providing for indepen: 
four years and pass the measure in other respects substantiall) 
came from the Senate. 

To insist upon the independence of the islands in 1920 is to 
self-government upon a pepulation alien and remote with mu 
preparatioa than was insisted upen in the case of many of our 
tories at home. The peuding bill goes to great lengths in maki: 
Philippines a full-fledged Territory, of the United States, like 
and Hawaii. This is the natura! and orderly course to pursuc. Bs 
more Congress will presume to act in advance of events, without 
edge aud with a recklessness never before exhibited in its dealin 
a dependency. 

The region now comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana, Mi 
Tilinois, and Wisconsin was created a Territory by the ordinance o! 
Ohio became a State in 1803, Indiana in 1816, Illinois in 1818, Mi 
in 1837, and Wiscensin in 1848. We acquired the Philippines in 
since which time they have had military gevernment and limited 
rule. If they are to have independence in 1920, they will reveive, 
only four years’ experience as a Territory, a privilege for which 
gan waited 50 years and Wisconsin 61 years, 

Louisiana was purchased in 1803. Of the various Territori: 
braced in that region several were on probation for two gener:a' 
Nebraska became a State ip 1867 and the Dakotas and Montana 
not admitted until 1889. Louisiana proper was nine years a Terri! 
before it vecame a member of the Union. Florida, purchased in 
gained statehood in 1845; Alaska, purchased in 1867, did not ac 
Territorial self-government until 1906; and New Mexico and Ari 
ceded :n 1848, were not finally recognized as States until 1912. 

The Clarke amendment centemplates more than statehood fo: 
Philippines. It creates an independent nation. Making the isiai 
self-governing Territory for the first time sinee the Spanish con: 
it ignores the possiblities of failure and fixes only four years 
the precise. date of their sovereignty, subject, of course, to th: 
chance ef repeal by a later Congress. What domestic Territo! 
habited by kindred people and directly under the influence of oui 

plitteal Taeais, ever received such distinguished consideration 4' 

ands of the legislative department ? 

Territorial self-gevernment is: richly merited by the Filipinos. 
is the final stage for them, as it was for many American Commonwe: 
in the business. of preparation for independence, but it is not | 
burried or evaded altogether. In decency Congress can not (0 
than confer that great privilege upon them in the expectation that 
will make the most of it. To go beyond that reasonable guaran' 
liberty at this time, when most of world is ablaze with war, 
turn them adrift without experience or stability would be rampant | 

In. setti up free States a responsibility rests upon the liberator 
well as the liberated, Until now we have always recognized the fac! 








[New York Evening Journal, May 1, 1916.] 
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+ \ GOOD TIME IVE UP THE PHILIPPINES?—WITH THE NATIVES 
FOR SEIF-GOVERNMENT A MAJORITY OF THEM SAVAGE-—-AND 
li THE POSSIBILITY OF A JAPANESE WAR THAT WOULD MAKE THB 


rPINES MOST CONVENIENT TO US, 
cost of tens ef millions this country has established itself in the 


» Islands. We have more than paid for all that we got there. 
We gave the unhappy people freedom from NSpain’s brutality and 
tien. 
ive them thousands of public-school teachers and paid the 
We even paid cash to Spain. And where religious organizations felt 


they fad suffered financially 
h, many millions, to religious organizations. 
United States is in the Philippines by every right—-the right of 
<t, which we put lowest in the scale; the right of good govern- 
ihe right of good intention. 


because the United States came in we 








We have coaling stations in the Philippines—note that—and harbors 
ir warships, and when the war with Japan comes, as it will 
lly those coaling stations will be convenient. 
the face of these conditions it is proposed by “statesmen” that 
| nited States should retire from the Philippines, abandon all we 
ne there, relinquish the work of civilization and our tens of mil- 
expenditure—-turn the whole thing over to the natives, which 
i nean giving the Philippines to Japan. 
What idiocy, what feeble-mindedness inspires this course? 


Suppose the Japanese had spent millions upon millions in great pos 
ons, honestly acquired, as close to us as the Philippines are close 





Suppose the Japanese had, within convenient reach of us, coaling sta- 
harbors. and forts. Can you imagine any Japanese sufticiently 
ito advocate giving up those possessions if he knew that when 

japanese went out the Americans would go in? 
w can any American be idiotic enough to suggest giving up the 
ippines, giving up our whip hand in Asia, giving up the power of 
ing possible reprisals on Japan should Japan attack us—how can 
ny person in this country suggest giving up that power, that advantage, 
duty, in the name of maudlin sentimentality ? 
Chere should be enough force in public opinion to prevent it. 


{From the New York Times, May 1, 
4 BILL TO BE KILLED. 

Che Phitippines bill, which, according to the program, will be taken 

in the House of Representatives to-day, is not an essential piece of 

sislation. If does not possess sufficient relative importance to be 

i through the House in a crowded session, when so many other 

natters of prime importance demand serious attention. Even without 

he objectlonaLls Ciarke amendment, which its advocates will try again 
» force through, it is a measure of dubious v.lue. 

It is assoelated in the public mind with a deliberate plan of scuttling. 

I and not to provide an organic law for our far eastern colonies 

the uppermost thought in the minds of its projectors. The bill 


1916.} 


sight to be voted down. The people in the Philippines are making 
sood progress toward self-government now. There is no real demand 
for new laws to govern them; they need no new privileges at present. 


EpiTORIAL COMMENTS AFTER THE CONSIDERATION OF THE Bit 
{From the New York Evening Sun, May 2, 1916.} 
NO PHILIPPINS ‘“‘ FREEDOM.” 


rhe bill to put a liberty cap on the head of the Filipino and aban- 

mm him has been rejected by a vote in which 30 Democratic Repre 
sentatives voted against their party and President. These men and the 
Republican Representatives who united to oppose the measure have per- 
ormed an important public service. Thanks to their vote, the plan to 
cancel our obligation to carry out the improvement of the Philippines 
vill not go through this time. 

What ill results in these islands may presently come out of recent 
tampering by the Government with !ts own authority there remains to 
he seen. The agitation of the idea of our withdrawl from the islands 
has received its quietus here, but among the Filipinos and the Japanese 
the fruits of that agitation may yet ripen. It is a time for caution in 
Vhilippine administration. 


{From the New York Evening Post, May 2, 1916.) 

Since the Philippine bill, fixing a definite time for declaring the in- 
dependence of the islands, had been made an administration measure, 
its defeat in the House yesterday was a defeat for President Wilson. 
Che bill has had unskillful parliamentary reg The amendment 
lixing four years as the period after which the Philippines were to go 
their own way was writtep-into the bill in a rather haphazard way in 
the Senate. At the time Mr. Wilson was supposed to be against it, but 
a letter from him indorsing 1t was read to the House Democratic caucus. 
its rejection is thus another blow to his prestige with Congress. The 
House finally passed the original Jones bill, giving to the Filipinos a 
larger measure of home rule and reaffirming the purpose of the United 
States to grant them independence in due time. Whether the Senate 
will agree to this is as yet uncertain. One would say that administra- 
tion and party pressure to get through some kind of ta ag legis- 
lation, looking to the keeping of Democratic pledges, would be strong. 
it will not have escaped notice that among the mocratic bolters in 
the House was a large proportion of gentlemen with Irish names. They 
would doubtless fight to the death for an Irish republic. A Philippine 
republic, however, seems to them a fearsome thing. : 


—_— 


{From the New York Evening Mall, May 2, 1916.] 
STICKING TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


Evidently no policy of scuttling from the Philippines can be adopted 
by this country with the consent of the House of Representatives. The 
lower branch of Congress is closer to the people than the Senate. In 
— instances in our national history, aside from the Philippine mat- 
ter, it has proven more responsive to the real sentiments of the country. 
Our people are not willing to set the ee adrift, and the House 
So records itself. It would be an unworthy course to follow at this 
time. The best thought among the ee themselves is emphatically 
against so-called “independence” for their islands. They realize that 
independence would mean chaos, until some other Government stepped 
in and took the place the United States had abandoned, 
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The House vot ¢ 21 165 
measure ‘ this Cong t 
the large adverse vot ! 
the fact that the & | \ 
the bill. 

The time will come wh 
pendence. No lover of liberty wou 
this Government, last of all int 
a shame and disg to } 

Mexico on the Asti ho 
[From the New \ Ww \ 2 19 

Shorn of the mischievous Clark mendment, the J 
bill as originally sent to the Senat nil : nal 
in the House is a good one to enact It rries as 
of future independency for the Fillpinos as If it tixed a fu 
independence which is beyond the power of this Congres Ww 
this Congress can do with certainty is to enlarge for th nds at 
their ultimate independence the scope of p tea 
government, and this is what the bill nov on What 5 
the bill as it came from the Senate is on t tl c 
do with certainty, and it is a wise loss 

[From the New York W: \ 

If the Filipinos get home rule with | 
satisfy them, but it will greatly encourage N ) { 

[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen, Mi 16.) 
THE PHILIPPINE BILI 

The rejection by the House yesterday of the Philij i 
present form is gratifying to nearly every student « 
the islands. The 30 Democrats who stood firmly their obje on 
despite the action of the caucus, are thus entitled to 1 thanks both « 
the country and the Democratic Party, for it is quite certain that 
neither the party nor the country desired any hh : th 
caucus indorsed. 

Whatever be thought of the future of the Phillppir t 
all practical observers that they are not yet in a condit 
establishment of popuiar sovereignty, nor are they likely to be se 
a generation to come. This Is not the nion en who wish t 
them under American control It is the opinion of men whe ld 
glad to see them intrusted with the complete manager t he 
affairs, and who are convinced that it would be to the ly age t 
country to be rid of them. 

That they are a burden to the United St iw Iwan : 
so, is as fully recognized by the opponents « the ill in quest 
its supporters, but the further question of duty to the world 
to the Islanders can not be escaped from «1 thie \ yr 
text. It was no doubt an error to annex tl! in tl ! mr 
is not likely to be seriously denied to-day in any w nf e ute 
but being annexed we can not without injust the ir t ' 
them over to all the horrors that weuld overtake the rt p 
were withdrawn It is from this point of th tl of 
bill to give them their so-called liberty » word which they do not 
understand, within four years, excited the of n ar 1 
greater part of thoughtful America, not to mention other par 
workd. 

[hve the New York Times, May 5, 1916 
DEFEAT OF TIE UTTLERS. 

It is greatly to the credit of the House of Representatives that it ha 
defeated the policy of seuttling in the Philippines. Monda ebate 
on the Clarke amendment showed conelusively that its supporters « 
sired to pledge the country to the abandonment of the island h 
four years, not for any love for the Filipinos or because of ! 
sire of the ccnglomerate population of the archipelago f ‘ 
dependence, but because abandonment of the trust we assumed 1S 
is a cheap and easy way of getting rid of a large responsibil M 
JONES aptly expressed the spirit of the Senate bill in bi bored «de 
fense of it: 

‘But it will require more than strong fortification nd large ari 
successfully to defend the Philippines against foreign invas 
do so with any hcpe of success will necessitate the constant | 
in the Orient of an American fleet at least equal in strength to t 
any other naval power which may attempt to seize the islands. W 
ever may be the cost in blood and treasure in defending t 
shall be bound by every consideration of justice, honor. and ' 
pride to undertake to do so if tt shall be determined to held them per 
manently.” 

With or without possession of the Philippines we must hav n the 
future a much larger and more effective Pacific Fleet. We are “ bound 
by every consideration of justice and national pride” to defend the 
islands as long as we hold them, and national honor demands that w 
shall hold them until we bave fulfilled our trust. Our task in the 
Far East is not easy; it may be more difficult in years to co tha 
it has been in the past, but we must perform it faithfully. 

That eminent Filipino patriot Mr. Manvuer L. Qurzon ts reported 
to have said that the bill finally passed, which is the original Tones b 


somewhat modified, will die in the conference Nothing will be lost 
in its demise. The vague promise of future independence in its pre 
amble is unnecessary. We have always intended to grant independence: 
to the Filipinos when they are fit to enjoy it. It is extreme! oubttul 
if the other provisions of the bill have ever been consides 
proper mood. Scuttling was always in the minds of its framer 
advocates. Governmental reorganization in the Philippines ne 
pressing matter in this hour of many weightler problems 
elusive defeat of the scuttling policy, however. matter for national 
congratulation. It served admirably as a fitting es 
anniversary of Admiral Dewey's victory in Manila Bay 
[From the New York Sun, May 1916.) 
A BEBUKB WHICH MR. WILSON TITAS DESEL 


Representative MILLer, of Minnesota, who has visited i 
several times and is familiar with conditions in the ind din 
the debate on the Clarke amendment to the Jones bil! 
prised at the “suddenness"’ with which the administr 
the “scuttle” geen, It has been a surprise 
membered the Philippine plank in the Democr 
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ati platform, a do 




























spiritual nations. 

ratic Party in its platform in 1912 called for “an imme- 
claration of the Nation’s purpose to recognize the independence 
he Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can be estab- 
But Mr. Wilson, in spite of this unequivocal statement of 
cepted proposal to give the Filipinos independence in two 
ur y with this string attached to it, that if the President 
the four years were expiring concluded that the natives were not 
cady te govern themselves he could refer the question of independence 

® Congress for further consideration. 
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To set a siiding time limit to the sovereignty of the United States 
would be to disregard the Democratic platform flagrantly; but, even 
worse than that, the purpose to fool the Filipino people would be trans- 
parent to any but the most simple of them. Altegether the Clarke 


amendnient 
ubmitted 


dl et 


was as evasive, dishonest, and stupid a device as was ever 
to Congress in the form of a serious legislative proposal ; 
Woodrew Wilson, preacher of the humanities and keeper o 
the tional conscience, not only jumped at the Clarke amendment but 
! in his power to impose it upon Congress. 
to the common sense and courage of some 30 Democrats 
the splendid leadership of Representative Firz@mraLp, of New 
the House has rejected the hypocritical and vicious Clarke 
imendment and definitely substituted the original House or Jones bill 
the Senate measure. The Jones bill provides a form of government 
or the tslands in which the Filipinos will nave a larger representation 
greater responsibility, and it feoliows the Democratic platform by 
omising independence “as soon as a stable government can be estab- 
lished.” ~ The Senate wisely strows a disposition to throw the Clarke 
mendment overboard and accept the House bill. 
Myr. Wilson's leadership has suffered a palpable check, and the inde- 
ndent Democrats have administered a rebuke which it would be well 
or him to take to beart. They have set his feet once more fn the 
traight path, the path of fidelity to party — and the humani- 
tie from which he strayed so unaccountably. 


fhanks 
inder 


York, 





p 
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From the New York World, May 3, 1916.) 
KEEPING FAITH WITH THE FILIPINOS. 


Lifferent bills have been passed by the Senate and House at Washing- 
ion providing for Territorial self-government in the Philippines. To 


aa plish this desirable purpose no pledge of independence at a fixed 
date, as set forth in the Senate bill, is necessary. The refusal of the 
House te accept the Clarke amendment contemplating our withdrawal 
rom the islands in four years settles that point, for this Congress at 
least 

With the question ef independence postponed until conditions shall 
varrant a future Congress In taking action to that end, good faith 
iow demands no more than that the Philippines be made a Territory 
of the United States, In the control of its own oe e and subject only 
o the veto of the Washington Government, as is the case with Alaska 
iad Hawaii, We have not promised these Territories statehood at 
ny specified time. Se, while keeping Philippine independence always 
in view, we are not bound to say at ence bow long the probation 


must le 


1 
t 


It would be exceedingly unfortunate if the disagreement between the 


two Tlouses as to a measure of independence wholly tentative should 
result in the abandonment of the long-considered attempt to give the 
Filipinos home rule. We are committed to that even more emphati- 
eally than to independence. We can not much longer deny it without 


bringing the sincerity of our whole program into question. 


Virtual independence will accompany self-government. Any move- 


ment in the Senate er elsewhere to bleck the one measure of progress 
Y practicable will justly be regarded with suspicion. 
{From the New York World, May 4, 1916.] 
RECALLING A SOLPMN PLEDGE. 

The Jones DIN providing self-government for the Philippines was 
pigeonholed in the Sixty-third Cosgress, It ought not to be burked In 
the present Congress t will not be burked in the present Congress if 
rensonable men of both parties are mindful of our obligations and de- 


cline to continae the deadieck engineered by Republican 
and Democratic shirkers, 

We have been pledged to the principle of the Jones bill for 17 years. 
The treaty by which we acquired the Philippines was ratified by the 
Senate on February 6, 1899. Wight days tater, to make clear its pur- 
pose as to the islands, that body adopted this resolution - 

That by the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain it is not 
intended to meorporate the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands into 
the citizenship of the United States, nor ts it frtemded permanently to 
innex sald islands as an fntegral part of the territory of the United 
States. But it Is the Intention of the Untted States to establish in said 
islands a government suitable to the wants and conditions of the tn- 
habitants, to prepare them for focal self-government, and in due time 
io make such disposition of satd islands as will best promote the inter- 
ests of the citizens of the United States amd the tmhabitants of said 
‘an 

Republican imperialists who would hold the fsiands forever as a 

uhject province disregard every line of this nouncement. Demo- 
cratic shirkers who would withdraw from the islands m a hurry violate 
the very essence of the Senate's promise, which is that the Philippines 


imperialists 


ris 


be prepared for local self-government before final @taposition is mace 
of them. The Jones bill provides the tocal self-government. Nobody 
ean say What disposition should be made of the fands “tn due time ” 


until their people have met the requirements of the final stage of their 


predation 
{From the New York American, May 4, 1916.) 
ION AND OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNITED 
PRILIPPINES. 
WASHINGTON, May 3, 1916. 
Washington Post published the folowing article this morning : 
lo the Eprror OF THE WASHINGTON Post: 
rhe 28 Democrats who bravely strove to save the Nation from the 


Hdiserace of abandoning its dut‘es and from the thistake of sacrificing 
tunities in the Philippines are as much national heroes as the 
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M Wilson has invoked time and again as the Democratic | 
1 ttal and omissio What was in the platform he pro- 
ard as his sailing chart, and he has made a convenience of 
not in it. Also Mr. Wilson's acceptance of the “ scuttle” 
d strangely iuconsistent with his preachment that Amer- 
! to rve humanity either in peace or war and thus be an 
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men who fought to save the country from the evils of 
Revolution or of dismemberment in the Rebellion. 

“ The sacrifice of high purpose and high principle would hard! 
been greater had we failed in the Revolution; the sacrifice of te; 
and essential integrity would hardly have been severer had we 
the Rebellion than the sacrifice the Nation would suffer to-do 
prestige and possessions through a timid and stupid abandon: 
its obligations and opportunities in the Philippines. 

“ These 28 men who refused to be bound by a party cauens t: 
traitorous act f national danger and dishonor were patriots 


cong 


ot 
they were partisans, and deserve the grateful recognition and r: 
brance of patriotic citizens of whatever party. 

“They have rendered a great service to their country—a ser 
which they should receive their reward, not only in the appro 
their own conscience but in the universal consideration and 
of a grateful people. 

“ Surely these broad-minded. far-secing statesmen will be remer 
and respected when the little, spineless, spiritiess followers of a tir 
and traitorous administration are forever forgotten. 

“These c arageous Democrats, who saved both their countr) 
their party trom injury and ienominy, will be denounced as 4 
by party bigots, but there is no disloyalty in refusing to follow d 
headers. 

“ Benedict Arnold was an Américan general, but those would 
nounced traitors to-day who would have followed him into th« 
the enemy, while those who refused to follow him are esteemed pat 

“ Loyalty to the present and future interests of our beloved co 
is more important in the minds of sincere cifizens than loyalty to a: 
dividual or to any party policy. 

“The abandonment of the Philippines would mean more tha 
loss of weaith and territory and power and ane to the United 
“Tt woula mean the betrayai of this island empire to Japa 
would make Japan that much more populous and powerful, and 
her frowning forts and formidable fleets that much nearer to ov 

fenseless shores. 

“ What nonsense to say that we would protect the Philippines : 
wards, when the island fortifications would be left to the lazy n 
and childish incompetence of the Filipinos, our fleets withdrawn 
their harbors, our soldiers recalled from their shores! 

“Is it not easter to defend the Philippines as our possessions 
fortified with our ships and guns, than it would be to defend th 
wards without our armament and without authority ? 

“Yet the same unwise and insincere demagogues who say wi 
protect the Philippines as our wards advocate the abandonment « 
Philippines because we would be unable to protect them as our 
sessions. 

“The abandonment of the Philippines would be the colossal 
of our history, the crowning folly of our career as a Nation. 

“Jt would be an indictment of democracy and impeachment 
republican form of government, a reflection upon the capacit 
patriotism of our people, a siur and slight upon the intelligenc: 
efficiency of our citizenship 

“Tt would be a first and fatal step toward the relinquishm: 
American supremacy in the Pacific. It would mean a final disa- 
American trade in the Orient and a dull and despicable repudia‘ 
America’s duties and destinies. 

“The abandonment of the Philippines would be moral, politica! 
economic high treason. 

“The party which would commit such an act of moral obloqu 
litical treachery and economic stupdity should be tried and 
and forever expelled from the councils of the Nation by the A: 
people 

“The United States stands at the crisis of its career. 

“Tt has become the greatest of modern nations. 

“Tt has grown not merely through natural national developme: 
through legitimate expansion and immigration. 

“Tt has increased through the extension of its territory and th 
sorption of other peopies into its population. 

. “At first our Nation was but a line of Hberated colonies strung 
the Atlantic coast. Then, after due and degeed opposition fro: 
Tories of the time, the Floridas were added. 

“Then, te our glory and Thomas Jefferson's immortal memory 
immense Louisiana territory was acquired. Then, in spite of 
trepidation of the timid, our title to the far Northwest was sul 
tiated. 

“Then Texas was admitted and California, Arizona, and New M 
were absorbed. All of which the reactionaries resented and the | 
Americans opposed 

“One statesman went so far as to say that California would 
be a fit habitation for anything but horned toads-—California, \ 
now could supply gold and grain and flowers and fruit and oil an: 
and homes and harvests for the world. 

“Then Alaska was bought and pronownced worthless by the 
and shortsighted until its hills were found to be sheathed with « 
and its river beds paved with gold. 

“All the time those who lacked imagination to see the possibilities 
new lands and larger developments dignified their dullness by the 1 
of conservatism and stood stclid in the path of progress. 

“Still our country grew. [t was our destiny. 

“Still the glowing star of our extending empire took its we- 
way 


“ 


Sy 


cony 


We fowght the Spanish War and won the Phili 

“Of course history repeats * self. 
to-day to repudiate eur opportunities and obligations there as the) 
in Florida, Loufstena, in California, in Alaska. , 

“Of conrse the miniature Americans want the Nation to shrin! 
their small size, and the shortsighted politicians and pedagogues v 
the confines of our country’s greatness to contract to the radius 
their limited vision. : 

“But the trae Americans. the big Americans, the American: 
soul and sense, with tntelligence and imagination, the Americans 
have made the country the great country that it is, want the Natio! 
grow ever greater and fulfill te the full its duties and its destinies 

“ Greatness is a matter of soul, not of census. To be truly great 
people must possess national pride and patriotic purpose—not mere'y 
population. = . 

**We must have the spirit of our fathers, the energy and ambition « 
our ancestors. 

“We must devote ourselves to our national development, our tern 
torial enlargement our moral end material improvement. as 

“We must comsecrate o ves to the extension of our civilicine 
influence, of our beneficial a benign activities, of our uplifting an 
inspiring Idealc. 


eee , 
Of course the reactionaries 

















The United States is lecated at the confiux of the world’s activities. 
om the one side is the Atlantic Ocean, the great commercial bighway 
necting us with Europe. On the other side is the Pacific Ocean, the 
thoroughfare of trade uniting us with Asia. On the south lie the 
and rising Republics of Seuth America. 
Such a commanding and centrolling location should make our coun- 
it made Venice in former times and under former conditions, 
enter of the world’s commerce, the custodian of the world's wealth 


ut something other than mere location, as well as something more 
n mere population, is needed for true greatness and glory. 
— 


Ve moust have enterprise and tmagination, cevrage and confidence, 
bility to understand and the energy to exploit the advantages 
ich surround us. 
(iod’s work of civilizing 
lack of willing servants. 
if we fail to do our full duty, other nations will be found to supple- 
or supplant us. 

We must not be dependent upon the 
nuts ef eur ancestors. We mus 
present-day obligation. 
A professor of ancient history is not the best leader for a modern 
nstituency. He is Hkely to be so intent upon the incidents of the past 
that he is oblivious of the occurrences of the present and indifferent to 
the opportunities of the future. 

A nation is hke an individual. 
performs, 1t conceives and achieves 

‘It passes through its successive ages of 
nierity, of senility. 

It grows and develops. It declines and dies. 
“In all its course no nafion stands still. 
ees, progresses or retrogresses. 

We have not yet reached the point where we must disinteg 

riorate. 

‘The red blood of enthusiasm is still warm in our veins: our minds 
still alert to our labors ;:our hearts are still strong im our faith. 

We have set our band to the plow; let us not turn 
have reached the end of the furrow. We have enlisted for 
us not desert or desist until the victory is won 
“ We have accepted the responsibility of the Philippines 
iheir development. 

Let us neither repent nor retract. Let 
patriotic obligation and make the Philippines o progressive and potential 
part of our country and of our civilizatien, the foremost buttress of 
our safety, the furthermest bastion ef our enlightenment and liberty. 

“WitLiamM Raw HEAKS1 


the world must be done and will not lag 


past, content with the achieve- 
work out our own salvation, perform 


It dives 


and labors, it plans and 


majority, of maturity. of 


It either 


advances 


or 
rate and 


back until we 
the fight; let 


, the duty of 


is 


periorm our complete 
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HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tue Flovuse or Represent 


VTIVE 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, by a singular irony of fate 
we have before the House to-day, the eighteenth anniversary 
of the entrance of Admiral Dewey into Manila Bay, a bill with 
an amendment calling for the giving of independence to the 
Filipinos within four years. At the very outset I must say that 
this seems to me a singular proposition. What evidence 
been produced by the supporters of this measure that within 
the time limit set the Filipimos will be fit for handling their 
own destinies? I have listened carefully to all the speeches of 
my distinguished colleagues, and I fail to see that any conclu- 
Sive arguments have been adduced to warrant us in taking 
what I can not better characterize than a leap in the dark. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I can not agree to this mischievous legisla- 
tion. The national honor is involved, and I am unwilling to 
jeopardize it for sentimental reasons. 
be worked out carefully and cautiousiy. No love of liberty in the 
abstract sheuld influence us in its selution. We are in the 
Philippines, and we must face the conditions as they actually 
are if we hope to come to a wise decision, 
not of sentiment but of statesmanship. 
lem confrenting us removes it from the domain ef partisan 
polities. It is a national issue; and the best thought of the 
country, irrespective of party lines, must be brought to bear upon 
it if we would come to an equitable solution. Especially the 
men who have lived in the Philippines and have had an oppor- 
tunity to study conditions should be heard, and their advice 
heeded, before we come to any final conclusion in the settle- 
ment of the Filipino question. 

As far as my experience goes, the weight of conservative 
epinion of these who actually know at first hand the state of 
affairs in the Philippines is decidedly adverse to the Clarke 
amendment. They fear, and justly so, that its adoptivn at this 
time would be mischievous in the highest degree, and they see 
nothing but disorder and chaos as the result. 
not be accused of ulterior motives. 
by their advocacy 


has 


This whole problem must 


This is a question 
The nature ef the prob- 


These men can 
They have nothing to gain 
of prudent delay. Foremost among them 
Stands ex-President Taft, who certainly is well acquainted with 
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Filipino conditions and whose love of At ’ 
interests can not be impeached His judgment is supported by 
a host of others who view with dis: lay this proposed legistat 
Such an array of witnesses ought to make us pause and « 
sider well the consequences of hasty actio b , 
me as a fundamental reason for postpo b 
ence to the Filipinos is the almost universal \ 
have visited the islands that they are c| 
gerous weapon to put in the hands of childrs 
is so mighty, and may be either so beneti 
that it may not be entrusted except to thos 
heritance or by actual use are accustomed S exe 
Should a ‘chaotic condition arise in the Philippine Is 
because of a too early concession of absolute indep 
these children, America would never be able to absoly 
of the disgrace, and would stand before t} 0 "1S 
accepted a responsibility which it was too we: to car ol 
and through mere weariness resigned wit! 
frightful consequences involved. 
Mr. Speaker, I regard this Clarke amend 
Why four years? Why not one year or o | 
Filipinos will be able to manage their own 


years, then they are well on the way 
need of fixing this time limit. 

I am afraid, Mr. Speaker, that this \ ove 
Filipino independence is emotional, ° wut | I 
fail to see how any intelligent } 


lipino vuld me 


the promise of America, solemnly del 
tion of this country to grant to the is! t 
whenever they are able to establish a stable gove r 


is a reasonable, sane propositiol For tl 


party ties for the time, and actuated silaply bs t rf 


and jeatous of the honor of my country, I can not s m 
the Clarke amendment, but prefer to ht ) 
have the wider sweep of intellectual 

the higher altitude of disinterested patriotis 


Tariff Commissi: 











HON. HOMER P. SNYDEI 
Ol ‘EW 'e) IK 
] rey Lor ‘) Reri SEN 
Vi ] well 10. 197 
Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a tio . 
would be an ideal solution of the 1 h cen 
While I favor a commission of this char: i 
that it is doubtful if a strictly nonpartisar " il 
selected by any President or a man or thn 
been successful before a eiector if 
partisanship is bound to play mor les ! { 
not wish to be understood as in ening the 
tives of any official or organ ion of m ‘ 
with this matter; but I am of the « lion, | 
they may, anv commission created unde ele 
matter by what party, will partake to a great . { 
partisanship. 
At the same time, I believe in board or co ‘s 
will study the tariff honestiy and sincerely i 
to the business and economic conditions « the « 
function of whose members it shall be to become ex 
great subject, and thus be witl t 
humanly possible, to recommend to Co 
duties to foster our industries, prot 0 Lin bo Lie r 
revenues. At the same til they 1 t b 
hand, to demonstrate with f ness and ‘ 
arise, where too much protectir 
reduction of that protection \ re ‘ 
economic conditions 
In other words, I am op 
to a commission formed for that pur] 
such a commission must and sheuld be 1 
of usefulness and assist with proper discretio: 
any new and desirable enterprise struggling 1 ~ 
Nation, lend a helping hand, if | ble, te 
guide it along the pathway of prosperity ane 
In the past we have suffered some 
were too high, but more from tariffs ! 
question of the tariff is too delicate a! e ) 
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party platforms or individual whims. Having abandoned free 
trade nearly a century ago, we have builded on the tariff until 
it has become, in @ measure, the keystone of the arch of our 
commercial and industrial prosperity, which when loosened by 
ndiscriminate and faulty legislation weakens the entire edifice, 
and its removal would entirely destroy the structure. 

Therefore, it is evident that we should approach the subject 
a tariff commission with care and forethought. The person- 
nel of such a commission should be of conservative men, with 
trained minds, capable of reaching logical conclusions by a 
study and a thorough knowledge of all conditions at home and 
abroad. ‘They must be neither too proud to seek advice nor too 


ot 


higeted to receive it when given. It seems that the greatest 
good to the greatest number—which, of course, such a comimis- 
sion would seek—could be obtained from sources which would 


vladly and willingly place themselves at the command of such a 
body In fact, it might be the part of wisdom to incorporate 
into this bill a provision that the President, in addition to the 
persons herein provided for, should invite every national busi- 
ness and labor organization in this country to name one repre- 
sentative each members of this commission, ex officio or 
otherwise, to serve without pay and lend their aid, by sugges- 
tion and advice, whenever a change in tariffs is thought desir- 
able or In this way expert testimony could be ob- 
tained from those best qualified to judge and from a source 
vhich would not be biased or could not be discredited. 

At its best the tariff proposition is involved and complex, and 
its effects are so vital and far-reaching,that no party can afford 
tO place it the hands of inefticient men, but surround those 
whose duty it will be to study it with means for that study in 
connection with the best and most mature judgment which the 
country affords. This done, the charge of partisanship would 
be dissipated and we would enjoy the fruits of the knowledge of 
the broadest minds and the results of the experience of the 
keenest intelleets of the Nation. I believe a tariff board of this 
character would meet the approbation of every business and 
laboring nian and be to our country the foundation for a true, 


beasties 


¢, and unselfish prosperity. 


us 


hecessary. 


nh 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN, 


ol NORTU DASBOTA., 
IN roe House or Represenratives, 
Thursday April 18, 1916. 
rhe Tlouse in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union | 
had under consideration the bill (fl. R. 12717) making appropriations } 


tor the Department 
1917, and tor other 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Com- 
iInittee on Agriculture, which has recently concluded a series of 
nnusually exhaustive and detailed hearings on the Agricultural 
appropriation bill, I shall u few features of two bills 


oi Agriculture for 


purposes, 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 


discuss 


vhieh, although not part of the Agricultural appropriation 
measure, are of paramount interest to that preeminently influ- 
eutial portion of our population who are engaged in agricul- 


ural pursuits—those people on whom, as on no others, rests 
the prosperity and welfare of our great Nation. The proposed 


hills to which IT refer are the United States grain-grades act 
and the United States warehouse act. 

During the last two years disconcerting revelations have | 
een made to us as a nation relative to the conservation and 
utilization of what many of us have proudly believed to be | 
ur unlimited national resources. We have learned, to our } 
ninazement and discomfiture, that, so far from being self-sup- 
porting, we have for years—yes, for generations—been largely | 
dependent on our sister nations for far t6o many products in | 
oummon daily use in our country. Our people everywhere have 
auf last awakened to the gravity of the situation that eon- 
fronts us 

Many of our cotto nd woolen mills are running short- 
handed and on short time because of a scarcity of dyestuffs, 
which commodities we have in former years imported from 
Germany. Our stores are filled with goods distinetly less 


attractive in color than those we are accustomed to buy, owing 
to this same shortage of dyestuffs. Our daily newspapers and 
weekly and monthly magazines are taking on an unpleasantly 
mottled, yellow tinge, because some of the chemicals which 
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we have used in the production of paper have been cut of 
from us by the European war. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has raised a warning cry to our people to 
“save your old papers,” for the cloud of a paper famine }s> 
appeared on the horizon and is rapidly growing bigger and 
blacker. We have heretofore obtained our pulp for paper 
manufacture from Canada, Norway, Sweden, Germany, and 
France. Canada, with her characteristic patriotism and loy.;| 
to the interests of the mother country, has placed an embares 
on her paper pulp, and for nearly two years we have he 
unable to import any of this commodity from éither France , 
Germany. Sweden has also placed an embargo on pulp. B 
our manufacturing people are not the only portion of our pop 
lation who have been awakened from a lethargic dream 
national self-sufficiency and superiority by a severe econo: 
jolt. Our agriculturists feel as keenly as others the bewil«d: 
ing and unexpected effects of°a situation which has in reali; 
existed during the past years of the present administration |) 
which was first brought to our attention by the European \; 

Our southern farmers were perhaps the first of our ag 
culturists to find a “ war baby” on their hands in the shape « 
an unmarketable crop of cotton. With one of the belliger 
nations in control of the seas, with practically no merch: 
marine of our own, and with England determined, as a 
measure, to shut off all supplies of cotton from her opponent 
our cotton growers were confronted with the seemingly im) 
sible problem of disposing of a bumper crop of cotton to 
domestic market. An adequate merchant marine would hs 
partially solved this problem by keeping open the markets 
the world to our neutral and peaceful commerce; in fact, wi) 
such a merchant marine our southern friends would have had 
less serious problem to solve. But with the ships which up t 
two years ago were busily engaged in bringing our imports t 
us and carrying our cargoes of exported products to our for 
markets, now engaged in transporting soldiers to the lines « 
battle and in carrying coal and ammunition for their respe 
Governments or equipped as scouts and auxiliary cruisers, 0 
means of transportation are greatly curtailed and in son. 
stances effectually eliminated. 

Owing to this lack of a merchant marine the present 
which under other conditions would have greatly increased « 
foreign output, has inflicted a grievous injury to the commer 
interests of the United States. Although we have more co 
to deliver to the markets of the world than any other nati 
we have no means of our own to deliver them. 

An independent merchant marine, with freight rates ui 
such Government control as would prohibit an exorbitant 
| usurious transportation charge, would go far toward soiving 
problems with which our agriculturists and other producers 
grappling to-day. Under existing conditions, however, it is di! 
cult to name a single article of our commerce that is not affected 
to a greater or less degree by the rise in freight rates, which 
the direct result of a war in which we have as yet no pari 
Consider, for an example, wheat, one of our heaviest export 
| which in times of peace has been carried from New York | 
| Liverpool for 4 cents per bushel. Since 1914 the freight rate on 
|, this commodity has at times been as high as 40 cents per bushe! 
As this increase in ocean transportation is paid by the wheat 
| grower in North Dakota and in other States, it is evident that 
he is receiving 36 cents less per bushel for his wheat thai 
j 
| 
| 
| 


would receive if the rates were under our own control instead ° 
being at the mercy of shipowning interests over which Unc! 
Sam has no control. The reason that freight rates have jumped 
from 4 to 40 cents per bushel on wheat from New York | 
| Liverpool and have remained practically stationary between 
North Dakota and New York is not, as our Democratic frien 
| would have us believe, solely because of the European war, but 
| because in the one instance the rates are controlled by law and 
| in the other instance by combinations of shipping interests. 
| The establishment of an adequate merchant marine is one of 
the unfulfilled party pledges of the present administration, anc 
| is unquestionably necessary for the permanent improvement of 
our foreign commerce. An adequate merchant marine alone, 
however, can not remedy all of the marketing handicaps with 
Therefore, while it 
may prove a satisfactory solution of some of our difficulties in 


| which our farmers now have to contend. 


| 

| 

| 

| the future, the problem of the disposition of our marketable 
products is one that confronts us to-day, and our present miser- 
ably inadequate system—or lack of system—for dealing with 
this problem is the condition that the Committee on Agriculture, 
of which I am a member, has sought to remedy, and is a sub- 
ject to which we have given weeks of earnest and serious con- 
sideration, the result of which is the grain-grades act and the 
Federal warehouse act, both of which are now on the calendar 
of the House, 
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Theoretically the proprietary farmer is, or should be, the | that the farmers of the great hwest 
“i independent industrial facter of our population. Unlike i ever benefits may be a ved ! 3 
dweller in cities, he has the means for his own subsistence finally broadened to ine le g Se 
yn his own hands. Even though, like many of our great cotton Heretofore our farmers have be i 
rowers, for instance, he may place “all of his eggs in one | with a record crop in tl g Ss. t 
nasket * and devote his acreage to the production of only one | the mercy of speculators, who took advant 
commodity, he can, at the expense of but little land, time, and | necessity to force an unprofitable sal ° 
money, raise sufficient foodstuffs for his own family consump- | horn of his dilemma and held his product for a | t 
tion : he was impaled on thi rp | f 
By ut this is not sufficient for the farmer of to-day. He desires, lender in order to obtain the necessa 
ond rightly, mere than a bare subsistence wrested from the soil | Penses. 
hy hard labor. He sees his city neighbor surrounded by luxu- | — During the last 40 year Itural 
ries that seem to him desirable but unattainable. He sees his lished ; agricultural experiment stati by 
children growing to manhood and womanhood without the so- | the Government ; our United States D rtment of Agriculture 
called advantages of education and society that are the common | provides expert scientists to aid the fart of the country to 
lot of the city youth. That these apparent advantages often- | determine the best crops for th lat dtl st ‘ nig 
times prove more desirable in anticipation than in realization, | to produce those crops. By the a similar t ods we have 
and are, after all, only apples of Sodom, has nothing to do | Placed the profession of agriculture on a plane of ai ty and 
with the case. The farmer wishes to do as much for himself | equatity with other productive and scientific profess 
and his family as his city neighbor can do, and forthwith he | Throughout the last decade cooperative societies have done 
sives up his broad acres and his industrial independence for much to assist in — remunerative distribution of farm prod- 
the modern conveniences—or inconveniences—of a city apart- | Ucts. tho ugh much remains to | ve cone Tt endeavor, 
ment in order to precure the necessary monetary wherewithal to | In fact , the cooperative system is as yet but little more than an 
provide his family with luxuries unattainable on the home farm | ¢Xperitnent—a successful experiment in many instance f 
and to gratify that gregarious instinct inherently planted in | £rant, but still one which is hardly developed beyond the germl- 
man by Mother Nature. From an independent home and land nating period of its inception, in this country at least 
owner and industrial producer he becomes a voluntary tenant |. But while we have b en ¢ reat as we f ir f rs 
and the paid servant of some line of industrial production, | !" their productive efforts and have accomp ished 1 little in a 
while his farm home passes permanently into other hands or | More or less desultory manner he lines of effective dis- 
is rented by him to tenants, who, in far too many instances, tribution of farm products, we |} utter failed to d the 
seek only to derive the greatest profits from the land in the farmer to any appreciable extent in I greatest and most over 
shortest possible time and at the least possible expense, and whelming probl m—the problem of f I When this problem 
who consequently deplete the farm year by year of its productive | !5 satisfactorily solved we shall see and hear less about the 
forces. | decadence of agriculture and shall cease to deplore the tendency 
Why does this condition exist? Why is it necessary for that | of the modern ‘ as = = saints ees sean sty he 
portion of our population on whom the world depends for sus- } eee town — = om me " w . enjoy t . sense 
tenance in times of peace, and even more, perhaps, for mainte- SF SRRNPROR SOCEFTLY Wace: C01 omy With unenrembered 
nance in times of war, find it necessary to abandon a state of | ownership - their ee ae sane eee ee ‘atom 
economic and industrial independence for a condition far less cores with and areas’ pe ae ee than their etty ores ers, 
desirable from every point of view save that of the sybarite and | WHile the embittering and disabling influence of a constant mort- 
society lover? Why is it not possible for our agriculturists to — the future wit! be Sere: . ant 
have within their reach those accessories of existence which : ee an geen aan > eh roar we eee ania a 
seem to them so desirable as to lead them to give up their rural | P& Not only judicial. but constructive. It Is not sufficient to 
homes in the struggle to obtain which they have borne the point out the difficulties with which our agriculturists have to 
burden and heat of the day? eee ve should also devise a we which these difficul- 
° ne oe > ercol > [et H »} te 
One grent cause, perhaps the principal one, is the farmer’s ae ‘aah reome or at Tea : ane call American farmers 
inability to obtain ready money. His crop and his land are his to-dlav nD ce : sie 
assets. His available cash is seldom sufficient for him to supply | First the farmer needs an improved financial system 
his family er surround his home with those so-called conven- wherehy he on eheate an alin ge maker tke oth 
iences which are viewed as necessities in the most contracted | jece men at - rate of interest which other Sichitecialidt ieaiis oan 
city apartment. A short-time bank loan is difficult to obtain, | 4 go.4 to pay and beyond which no business « ekki 
except at ruinous terms. A farmer may be a pillar of his home | tinue lone to exist ; 
church, a highly respected member of the community, honored The Gumus of cur great Northwest need a Federal 
by all for uprightness in his dealings; his credit may be good— | gion catia tatiavustth miebeel tine, taamantine. off Weel prod 
and is—for all usual, normal, expenses, but if he desires a an extent that will relieve them of the wholesale robbery that 
short-time loan to meet some unusual expense, such as the | i, pow practiced on them by the euitabtner icouhenia: el 
purchase of blooded stock for breeding purposes, or to send his | inspection ‘ena erading ; 7 
ambitious son to an agricultural college, the average bank looks The nes of the Northwest like the cotton a 
askance at the security offered by his valuable acres or their | gonth ne eds a warehouse storage system that will « 
prospective crops, and the desired loan is advanced only at a rate | ¢, hold his product anti] the market necessities « 
of interest that would ruin any other business in the world. | cole. and. finally. the ervinge need of the farmers 
Collateral, to be desirable in a banker’s eyes, must not only be | gountry is effective cooperation 
of unquestionable intrinsic value, but must be easily convertible To a certain extent the proposed ade os 
into ready money. It is easier for a munitions manufacturer to | warehouse act. if they become laws. wil ippl 
borrow half a million dollars on the prospective output of a remedies just enumerated. 
factery for which the ground is not yet broken than for a North In order to obtain the greatest remunerative valu 
Dakota farmer to borrow a thousand dollars on his standing crop | farm products the agriculturist must not be fore 
e3 a worth in its ultimate disposition many times that | pis whole crop at one time, regardless of the fact that | 
no demand for his goods, but he must be in a positis 
This condition of affairs must be remedied before this country | his imperishable products until such ti as the me ‘ 
n be in its best state of preparedness for either peace or war. | mand and the tene of the market warrants the dist 
Py rom the day when the embattled farmers of Concord and Lex- | his goods. Our drv goods and clothing merchant 
ing cton left their plows standing in the furrow, shouldered their | placed orders for their next winter's stock, but | ‘ t 
fiintlock muskets, and “ fired the shot heard ‘round the world,” | be so insane as to fill their show cases and dis 
down to the present time. our agricultural interests have formed with heavy clothes, suitable cnly for ro weatl I 
one of the strongest bulwarks of the Nation’s prosperity, and no | flowers that bloom in the spring are just beginning t ! 
legislation is complete or effective that does not have for one of | their petals to the sun. Our magazine | lishers ‘ 
its prime objects, not only the protection but the financial encour- “make-up” of their Christmas numbers all planné 
agement of our agriculturists, Fourth of July, but we do not see their holly and poinsett 
This is the intent and object of the Federal warehouse act. | decorated covers on the news stands until the season ¢ 
in its original inception it was shaped to meet the exigencies | such a display. The farmer who attempts to 1 
of perhaps the most stringent situation in which our southern | ucts on a market already overloaded with good 
cotton growers were ever placed; but by persistent and strenu- | nature, or to sell when there is no demand f I 


ous efforts on my part, upheld by my firm determination to see 
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fur-lined overcoats with the mereury at 105° in the shade.. One 
important provision of the United States warehouse act is to 
furnish a practicable method to lengthen the period of time for 
the dissemination of agricultural products, and thereby prevent 
zreatly obviate that overstocking of the market which is in- 
cvitable under existing methods. 

As I said before, the primary object of this bill in its incep- 
tion was the relief of the Southern cotton growers, cotton being 


ol 


un imperishable product. But since wheat, when properly 
graded, may also be classified as imperishable, I felt that it 

id be an unpardonable injustice to the wheat growers of 
our great northwestern wheat belt if they, too, were not per- 
iiitted te share in the benefits which it is planned to confer 


upon the farmers of the South. 

‘rhe terms of the proposed warehouse bill provide for a sys- 
tem of warehouses, licensed and bonded by the Federal Govy- 
ernment, in which certain specified nonperishable agricultural 
products may be stored. These products, before storage in the 
warehouse, must be weighed and graded by Government licensed 
xraders and weighers, who do their work in line with regular 
Government standards. Thus the farmer’s product, instead of 
being forced on an overloaded or unresponsive market, is im- 
partially weighed and graded by competent Government licensed 
weighers and graders and stored under the watchful eye of 
bonded and licensed warehousemen, who safeguard the product. 

When the farmer's property is thus placed in the care of said 
bonded warehouseman he receives in return a warehouse receipt 
or voucher similar to the form of receipt issued under the 
uniform warehouse receipts act, already familiar to a large 
proportion of our farmers, since this act is now in force in 31 
of our 48 States. These receipts, carrying on their face the 
Government's certificate of character, weight. and quality of 
the product stored, will then become negotiable security on 
which the farmer can borrow money until such time as he can 
sell his crop to the best advantage. 

As I have already stated, the proposed warehouse act is 
planned to alleviate to some extent the financial problem that 
confronts the farmer by supplying him with a negotiable receipt 
for his produet, on which he can borrow money, if neeessary, 
io carry on his farm operations until such time as he can 
inarket his crop to advantage. This, although not all that may 
be desired, is a step in the right direction. 

Che inspection and grading of grain in the grain-raising see- 
tious of the country, and particularly in the Northwest, has been 
unsatisfactory for a great many years. Producers have not felt 

<sured that they were given a square deal in the inspection 
and grading of their grain. The objection has not been to the 
rules for grading as much as to their application, but from long 
years of experience the farmers have become firmly convinced 


that the grading of their grain is subject to a great deal of 
manipulation in the interests of the big millers and grain 


denlers of the country. 

\ great deal of evidence has been taken on this subject by 
the Minnesota Legislature and also by various congressional 
committees, where abundant evidence has been produced to 
demonstrate that the farmers’ grain is not always fairly and 
honestly graded. Accusations have been made that the terminal 
alevators have shipped out of their elevators millions of bushels 
more of the higher grades than their records show they have 
taken in, and have taken in millions of bushels more of the lower 
grades than their records shew they have shipped out, which 
indicates a manipulation of grades that has made it possible for 
the terminai elevators to dispose of a vast amount of their low 
crades at a grade and a price away above the grade and price 
at which the grain was purchased, 

If this fact is true—and the evidence indicates no doubt of 
its correctness—it proves that either the farmers have been 
swindled by receiving less than their grain was fairly worth, 
or the consumers have been swindled by having been compelled 
to pay more than they should have paid if the grain was properly 
graded and paid for when it was disposed of by the farmers. 

A general, and T think well-founded, opinion exists that grain 
will never be correctly and fairly graded with any degree of 
uniformity until we get a system of Federal inspection that will 
entirely eliminate the various State inspection systems now in 
existence, as these State systems are controlled entirely too 
much by politics in the various States under whose laws they 
are operated. 

This is no dream, for it was admitted by Mr. Charles A. 
Magnuson, of Minneapolis, in his testimony before the House 
Committee on Agriculture in 1914. 

During my questioning of the witness the following state- 
ments were elicited: 

Mr. Hetcesen. But all the power that you have now attributed to 
the Federal Government is now possessed by the great State of Min- 
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nesota. They have a right to discharge anyone who is not compet 
or whom they find to be dishonest. They are supposed to select | 
men because they are capable, bonest, and efficient men; and sti!) 
know that now there is not the confidence in that inspection that ¢ 
ought to be, 

Mr. MaGcnuson. And what is the reason? The reason is that » 
the inspection department of Minnesota is as well conducted as 
State department can be and it has rules and regulations for 
service examination, there is still a political patronage that is ae. 
by political parties in power who have the appointing powe 
that there is a strenuous taking in hand of a proposition when it | 
to discharging an inspector; he will bring pressure to bear amo 
friends on the railroad, on the warehouse commission, and on the | 
inspector, and on whoever it may be, to retain him in service, [| 
a citizen of the State of Minnesota. These men are elected by tly 
zens of the State of Minnesota, and it is not the same as if this , 
could be removed by the supervisor appointed by the Federal Go, 
ment, who is under no political obligation to anyone, except to 
that the inspector shall be scientific enough, that he shall know oe; 
to get the position, and retain it under the civil service as lone : 
exercises the duties of his office legitimately. : 

Mr. Hawtny. May I interrupt you, Mr, Helgesen, to ask a quest 

Mr. HeEte N. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HAwLey. Were you describing, when mor 
ago about political influences, cases that had come under you: 
or was it simply a general theoretical statement? 

Mr, MAGNUSON, No; it is something that comes under the noj(i 
anyone after an experience covering a sufficient time. 

Mr. Hawley. Do you krow of any specific cases of that kind? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would not want to name them. 

Mr. HAWLrEy. I do not want you to name them. 
know of specific cases of that kind? 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. HAwLry. I just wanted to know whether you were «& 
actual oecurrences or merely describing possibilities along the 
the system, 








i spoke a few 


I asked, do 


It is hardly reasonable to suppose that it will be possi! 
remove the influence of the powerful grain dealers’ associ 
in State politics to such an extent as to liberate the 
inspection systems entirely from political influence, there: 
the only really effective remedy is a Federal inspection sy: 
which will be so far removed from local or State politics 
practically eliminate their influence. 

The chambers of commerce and boards of trade throu) 
the country, whose powerful influences have practical! 
trolled the inspection systems under which we are now 
ating, have bitterly opposed the enactment of a Federal 
tion law, and have always claimed that the charges : 
against them of unfair and dishonest manipulation of 
have been entirely without foundation. 

As I said before, abundant evidence has been present 
prove beyond question that unfair manipulation of gra: 
practiced to an extent that has worked injury both to 
farmer and to the ultimate consumer; but no such sw: 
indictment against the honesty and efficiency of the ins). 
systems of our country has ever been made by the farm 
the indictment made by the Boston Chamber of Comme 
copy of whose resolutions has been sent me by the Federal \ 
ing Co., of Lockport, N. Y. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce appointed a conn 
of three members to draft a report, giving the reasons wliy) 
chamber should favor the passage of the United States 
grades act. The committee made a repom, which was appr 
by a vote of the chamber of commerce, and which was in 
as follows: 


The undersigned, having been appointed in accordance with the 
vote, respectfully submit the following reasons why the Boston Ch: 
of Commerce, through its board of directors, should favor the | 
of the Rubey Grain Grades Act: 

1. The Rubey bill provides for the establishment of uniform stand 
for the various grades of the different grains, such uniform stan 
to be maintained throughout the United States. 

All grain sold by grade must be inspected and graded in accordat 
with these standards, but grain may be sold by sample under (! 
names #dopted by individual sellers, as, for example, ** Victory 
“ Winner” wheat, etc. 

It further provides that all inspection shall be under Federal su 
vision. There would be no intérference with the machinery of exist 
inspection systems, as, for example, that of the Boston Chamber 
Commerce, and competent inspectors recommended-by the various 
changes would be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
understood that these inspectors would be placed under civil-sers 
rules, so that while performing their work honestly and efficiently 
could not be disturbed for political reasons. 

2. The need for this legislation has for many years been most ure: 
Abuses resulting from present conditions have been flagrant, reac 


| their culmination during the presenti crop year. 


Inward insvection has been rigid at the expense of the shipper. © 


ward inspection bas been elastic at the expense of the buyer. 

Grain bas at times been inspected out from elevator into cars, tics: 
cars run around a belt line back to clevator within a few days, 
inspected in a grade or two grades lower. 

Not only has the one grade, say, No. 1 Northern spring wheat, mea! 
one thing in one market and another in another, but it has mea! 
several different things in the one market, for example: 

In Minneapolis for months during the present crop year there wa- 
day after day, a variation, based on quality. of from 8 to 16 cents 
per bushel in the selling price of No. 1 Northern Spring wheat; that 
Ss, at the same time and in the same place, various lots of wheat, ca 
bearing the same official grade, sold at from 8 cents per bushel (i 
ference on some days to 16 cenis per bushel difference on others. 


























In Kansas City during the same period the same grade of oats 
10.3 per cent of other grain and foreign seeds, an increased 
n of 7.5 pe: cent. . 
In wheat, however, during the summer and early fall of 1915, « moisture will not heat i 
-red the most extraordinary abuse of inspection every perpetrated. “No. 2” grade is the 
Grain houses in one of the large eentral markets of the West prior | . ic in hi nir . 
to harvest sold in forelgn markets enormous quantities of “No. 2 as it 1S In this country, 
Har and ‘ No. 2 Red Winter" wheat fer shipment from Chicago | 
July, August, and September, o | 
eas incessant rains at barvest and for m onths afterwards totally | ..., aa , a : 
"At yyed many millions of bushels of wheat and damaged to an uwun- | was graded No. 8 o1 


to ship their grain te 
is cold enough so tha 



























pre lented extent the entire crop. The result was that not over 10 
ent of the receipts of wheat in principal markets during the murchasers under their 
ths named graded “No. 2,” comparatively little graded “No. 3,” | pu 


the bulk was “No. 4” or “No grade.” ~’ | port No. 2,” or “ Seaboard 
The total receipts of “No. 2° in Chicago during these months were cepted as No. 2 grade 
probably considerably less than 1,000,000 bushels. Notwithstanding | porters claimed that 


his. several million bushels of wheat were inspected out and 


certifi 
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of their “climatic” advantage 
No. 3 or even a No, 4 corn, 


cessive moisture content. 


issued as “No. 2 Hard" or “No. 2 Red Winter,” and were would prevent this practice 
pped in fulfillment of the contracts above mentioned. | tunity to sell No. 3 or No. 


When some of this wheat reached the seaboard local 
ed it “No. 4” or “ Unmerchantable.” WUowever, it had 
western certificate and went forward to European came. 

On arrival across the ocean much of this wheat was hot and 

nd actually had to be chopped out of the holds of vessels at 

ol and London. 

At Italian ports the Government confiscated several cargoes, 

were thrown overboard as unfit for any use. 

The reputation of the American grain trade, which had suffered 

iny years from lesser infractions of the rules of fair trading, was now | ] America} . 
rehed as never before. For probably the first time in such matters | ' merican EXporlers, 


been sold | 


caked, | tends to establish the 
Liver- | actually establish the 


and thes fi ed 7 
rhis being the case, 


the intervention of the United States ambassadors was sought and the | trade in the interior, and if 
whole matter, involving 30,000,000 bushels and several millions of | only No. 3 or No. 4, 
dollars, is now in the hands of the Department of State. | hoa N 2 will | 

3. Eiforts to elimtmate these abuses which have involved enormous | SUC! it NO. = Wu be 
loss year after year to grain shippers, to millers, to domestic grain | worth; and if the price 


istributors, to consumers. and to foreign buyers of American 
have been persistent for the past 10 years. 

In the last session of Congress the Moss Grain Grades Act, 
identically the same as the Rubey bill, passed the House of Represen- 
tatives almost unanimously, but the Senate calendar was so crowded | 
and the fight over the shipping bill was so prolonged that it was not 
reached, consequently a new bill had to be introduced at the present 

sion. 

There is good prospect of the passage of this bill, but it will require 
indorsement of all organizations who favor putting this enormous 
business upon a reputable and responsible basis. 

{mong the organizations that have favored this legislation are: 

(a) Grain Dealers’ National Association of the United States, 

p of 3,300 members in practicaliy every State of the Union, 17 Stat 
« represented upon its board of directors. 

(b) Millers’ National Federation, embracing thousands of 
rs in every flour-milling State in the Union. 

(c) The principal grain-trade organizations in all the prominent | 

iin-trade cities of the West. 

The demand for it is almost universal. 

+. Opposition to the Rubey bill, aside from State inspection depart- 
ments which are under political control and are in a large measure 

sponsible for the abuses herein recited, comes from exporters in Balti- 
re, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

Their reasons for the most part are illogical and easily refuted. In 
ston, for example, the principal argument of the exporters who are 


grain | 
' 
1 
| 
} 
} 
} 
} 
, . d ; ; : | a sum large enough to pay 
pposed to uniform inspection is that in the case of corn it would do | 
| 


country is based on the 
then the price of our 


irom one to two 


almost 
gI 
is based on the price of 
the same propor tion. 


+) 


of grain are raised in 


made 





ot S 


» cents for each grade 


flour mill- 


tionately greater. 
As this manipulati 
Since grain was first 


vay with the climatic advantage which Boston, by reason of its cooler 
smperature, holds over southern ports. 

Chis argument is specious, because it is obvious th<t if corn contain- 
ng a high percentage of moisture can safely be exported via_ Boston, 
whereas shipment via southern port would be decidedly risky, that corn 

| be exported via Boston. and the port will receive the full benefit 
natural advantage. There is no sound reason, however, why corn 
is in reality * No. 3 ” or “No grade” should be graded and certifi- 
cated in any market as “ No. 2.” 

Summary : The Rubey bill and the movement which it represents is 
designed to safeguard the interests of ali concerned in the growth, the 
milling, and the distribution of grain. It is designed to protect the 


hor 


grading systems; but 





} 
hat 


interested in the honest 


est dealer from the unscrupulous; it is designed to remove grain 
inspection from focai, political, or other influence which can be used 
for private advantage; it is designed to enable the grain buyer, large 
or small, to know with reasonable exactness what he is buying and pay- 
ing for and what he is entitled to and will receive. As stated by the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association : 
‘We are in favor of Government supervision of grain inspection for 
the same reason that the honest shippers of the country favored the | 
| 
| 
| 


well as in the interior. 


enacte d by C ongress, 
. irs vas f the 
abolition of the rebate. It makes for better more honest business. It At first IT was of th 
gives the consumer a square deal, and that in the long run benefits the 
individual dealer who wishes to conduct his business without constant 
infractions of the law of common nonesty.” 


This is a terrible indictment against the grain exporters of | 
the country, but from my knowledge of the facts I feel that it | we need some remedy 
is only too true. At the hearings before the House Agricul- | remedy this bill will 
tural Committee in 1914 on the uniform grading of grain, | of the 
which was then under consideration, the strongest opposition 
came from the exporters of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Some people argue 
and Boston, the same shippers to whom the foregoing resolu- 
tions apply. 
















































































inspection | They further admitted 
grain exported, whether 


this country, 
|} try. whether it is consumed 


for | ers are permitted to ship grain 


do tored N . 
standard 


ng . 
aes 


It is difficult to realize 
sition until we consider that approximatel 
entire crop is undervalued from one t 
ference between the actual value : 


manipulation amounts to $150,000,000 pei 
tion results in the loss of 
valuation covers more than 


exported, j 
loss to the farmers through » undergradit 


the result of manipulation by export 





} ness now carried by the farmers 
The proposed United States 
such a law as I had hoped 
simply provides for Federal 





desired by the producers 
and efficient 
grain, and which I feel ought 
admit that it is a step in the 
make more difficult the manipulatio 
manipulation of grades 
more in the interests of both produc 
and grain produce ts than any ’ 


port any proposed law short 
system of Federal inspection, 
situation the more firmly 
to pass a Federal inspection bill t 


cases where the old 
is better than no bread.” 


Federal supervision of it 
after to secure the passage 


At that time, in examining the witnesses from these export | take the position that if we e: 


markets, 1 brought out some extremely interesting facts, which | and thereby demonstr: 






had never before been officially established, and of which very | through Federal legislatio 


few people in this country had any knowledge. legislation that will 
As the above resolutions state, the exporters objected to the I am inclined to think 


enactment of any law that would compel them to furnish the | logic than the former ; 


Spection, as they claimed that it would rob them of their so- If the United States w 
called “ climatic’ advantage, resulting from their geographical | us still another check 
location so far north on the Atlantic coast, as to enable them enused by the 












LIIt 








European buyers with grain carrying a Federal certificate of in- | it will have to be a oe 


iia loss tl 


manipul ition 
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wecause the warehouse act contains a clause which pro- 

vherever warehouses are voluntarily placed under | 
ons of this law the Federal Government will inspect | 
ile the grain, thus giving to the owner of the grain a | 
Government certifieate ef quality which will be accepted any- | 


nies that 


and 


here inthe wortd. If North Dakota, for example, should build 
elevators at the railroad outlets of the State and operate them | 


j . thi 
under this 


proposed warehouse act, the growers of that State 
vould have Federal inspection and grading of grain and could 


hip their grain directly to Europe without the possibility of 
having the grades manipulated en route; and if a few million 
iushels of our Northwestern genuine No. 2 grain were shipped | 


to Liverpool, correctly graded, it would immediately establish a 
price for that quality of grain. As the price of all other grades 


is based on the value of No. 2, and as the price of all the grades 
in this country is based on the Liverpool prices, less cost of 
transportation and handling, it would immediately raise the | 
price ef all grades in this country as much as our genuine No. 
> ernde would sell for in Liverpool over the fictitious No. 2 that | 


ow being shipped to that market by our exporters. 

rhis would also make it impossible for our experters to palm 
off on the European purchaser their manipulated and fictitious | 
No. 2 grade, and the Liverpool quotations fer No. 2 grain would | 
thereafter mean the value placed upon the real No. 2 grade in | 
that market. 

The two proposed bills which I have discussed, if enacted into 
tuw, form an important advance along the line of cooperation 
between the farmer and the Federal Government and will do 
vuch to relieve the economie pressure under which the farmer 
of to-day struggles. 

But more than this is necessary. Our farniers must use 
cooperative principles and methods in the distribution of their 
products in order to derive the maximum return for their labors. 
Che annual production of farm preducts in the United States 
reaches a value of about $10,500,000,000, while a conservative 
estimate places the amount which the consumer pays for these 
same products at approximately double these figures. This fact 
alone is proof that other methods than those now in vogue must 
iw adopted to bridge the gap between producer and consumer. 

This question is of importance not only to the agricultural 
woducer, but it vitally concerns every consumer of agricultural 
products in the country. In no other line of business is the 
percentage of waste In the distribution of products so great as in 
igricultural products. If this percentage of waste in distribu- 
tion could be eliminated, or at least greatly reduced, the con- 
sumer would pay less for his necessary commodities and the 
farmer would at the same time receive a much higher price for 
lis products, for the present difference between the price re- 
eeived by the farmer for his products and the price paid by the 
consumer is so great that there is ample opportunity to reduce 
this difference by incrensing the price to the farmer and decreas- 
ing the price to the consumer and still leave a sufficient margin 
for the legitimate cost of distribution, thus benefiting both 
producer and consumer. 

Cooperation need net be carried to the extent of forming a 
irust, but some of the business methods of the trusts might well 
he adopted by farmers. Efforts have been made in past years 
io secure cooperation among farmers, but these efforts have heen 
largely of a local nature. Some 20 years ago the New England 
Milk Producers’ Union was one of the pioneers in cooperative 
work and accomplished good results among the dairy farmers of 
the New England States by maintaining a profitable price and 
high standard for dairy preducts. On the other side of the con- 
tinent. California, after many abortive attempts, has succeeded 

establishing a suecessful system of cooperative marketing of 
her fruits and nuts. Denmark, however, has accomplished more 
along the line of successful cooperation than any other country. 
In Denmark cooperative societies exist in every line of trade, 
und the prosperity of Danish farmers is ample witness to the 
efficiency and good results of the system. Wherever cooperation 
is successfully practiced it means financial profit to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

I ean not take the time now to discuss the question of 
rural credits, but I may say in passing that during the !ast 
session of Congress I introduced a joint resolution to authorize 
the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate and the Honse 
to investigate and report on a system of personal credit. That 
resolution cited the fact that nearly every highly civilized 
country has in successful operation a personal credit system, 
through which the farmers of those countries obtain credit for 
productive purposes at low rates of interest and in sufficient 
:unounts to enable them. to preduce agricultural preducts more 


economically than is done in this country, even though our 
farmers possess many natural advantages not enjoyed by the 
mers of other nations; and I also stated that while the 
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, but no disposition was shown in either House to consider 
| Matter. 














Zuropean war is affecting the world’s eapital and credit mayr- 
kets very materially, the interests of the American farmers wi}) 
suffer far more than any other interests in the country, sinc 
they have no organized credit machinery. 
When I introduced that resolution it seemed to me an ony 
tune time for the Agricultural Committees of Congress 
authorize a subcommittee to investigate and hold hearing 
such personal rural-credit bills as might be presented to th, 


Legislation along that line is confined wholly t 
farm-mortgage loan proposition. The so-called rural-eredits 
now before Congress deals wholly with farm mortgages, wher: 
one of the most important factors in the farmer’s business 


to-day is a system that will enable him to obtain money 


| legitimate operating expenses on a short-time loan, wit! 
| plastering a mortgage on his farm. 


To recapitulate, our American farmers require a fina: 
system whereby they may be placed on an equal basis with o1 
business men, a Federal grading and inspection law, a Fec: 
warehouse storage ‘aw, cooperation with the Government 


| with each other. 


So far as the preposed bills now under discussion meet t} 
requirements, so far will they prove of benefit and value 
the farmer; and with that knowledge and belief I have labor 
successfully to have the original scepe of these bills extended 
to include in their benefits the great agricultural interests 
the people of North Dakota, whom I represent and in wi! 
prosperity and welfare I share. 





Philippine Independence. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AARON 8. KREIDER. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tor House or RepresenraTtives, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, [ have listened earefully to | 
arguments made by the gentlemen who are in favor of pass 
this legislation and those opposed to it, and I am free to ai! 
that there is strength in the arguments presented on both sii 
of the question. In order to act intelligently, however, Ict 
consider just what the proposition is with which we are 
fronted and upon which we shall vote to-day. Let it be ren: 
bered that this extremely impertant legislation materially atf« 
not only the future and the happiness of the inhabitants of 
Philippine Islands but it will shape the colonial policy oi 
United States. 

THE PASSING OF THE SPANISH REGIME, 

It was on the night of the 30th of April, in 1898, that Admi 
Dewey entered Manila Harbor and with his six vessels passe 
over the mines in the harbor and sought an enemy over twi 
the size of his own fleet in a harbor HNned with batteries ani 
mines. It was here, while passing through that danger 
channel into Manila Bay, that the command “ Keep cool 
steam ahead” was given, and later beeame famous. 

On the following morning, namely, May 1, Montojo’s {| 
opened the battle at daylight. Dewey stood on the bridge 
his flagship and, after a full half hour from the time the ene! 
fired the first gun, he signaled to Capt. Gridley, “ You may ! 
when ready, Gridley.” 

Within two hours from that time the Spanish fleet was ( P 
stroyed, with 1,600 men killed and wounded, while not a man | 
the American fleet was killed. 

AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF THE ISLANDS. 


Within three months from the breaking out of the War \ 
Spain negotiations for peace were opened and, on August | 
1898, a protocol was drawn up, signed by the Secretar) 
State and Mr. Gamba, French ambassador, acting for Spail 
in which, in article 3, it was agreed that “ The United States 
will oceupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor of Manila pend 
ing the conclusion of a treaty of peace, which shall determine 
the control, disposition, and government of the Philippines. 
Witheut going further into details and quoting from the treat) 
I wish to say that this was the beginning of the occupation 01 
the Philippine Islands by the United States. It has continuc: 
since that time. 

It is perhaps well to refer to the fact that in our treat 
Spain ceded to the United States all of the islands comprisin: 
the Philippine Archipelago; that treaty provided that 














————— 


should protect the Spanish citizens and their property as well 


as that of all other foreigners. For a number of years we were 


compelled to wage active warfare on the islands, in order to | 


subdue the revolution that then had started, in order to estab- 
lish a permanent civil government. During this war many lives 
of American soldiers were lost, some in battle and skirmishes 


with the natives. and others by dread diseases so common to the 


islands. 

It is only proper to say that it was a serious mistake in taking 
over the islands in the first place and, if we consider the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of economy, it was most 


certainly a 
erievous blunder, but there were higher, better, 


and purer 
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| 
| 


motives in taking them over than merely a financial proposition ; | 


we 
war, and the question then and there arose what should we do 
with them, and it was decided to take the islands and educate 
the people, lift them to a higher plane of morality and re- 
sponsibility, and teach them the ways of civilization, and then, 
when the time came that they were in a position to govern 
themselves, to grant them their independence. 


The argument has been presented by every speaker who advo- | 


eates the passage of this bill that they have been a liability 
financially to us, and that we should get rid of them at the 
earliest possible moment, 
We have spent millions of dollars in the past in their behalf, 
but, very happily, we are approaching the point now when they 
becoming—and, in fact, are—practically self-supporting. 
And it is because of this fact that some have argued that now 
is the time to dispose of them. Others have argued that in 
ease we should become involved in a war with some first-class 


are 


had acquired them through the fortune or misfortune of | 


l 1 o sition Is being 
is only natural, however, because no such iprovemet 

been made during the 300 years of S| ish rule, and Sf 
following human nature when fl ilipines obje » makit 
these changes in their live- ul its Vl ‘uth is that the 
have not been shown the way of civil ion unt ' nd f 
ask in all seriousness, Is it not prepost 1 itt 
| a few short years these people can be educates ! ana 
better ways of civilization? Let us 1 ore 

to build a nation, and before we give tl i | | 
pendence we must be assured of his ability 

trol his affairs. A withdrawal at this tir 

permanent good having been accomplished 

WHY SHOULD THE 


As to this there ean be no dispute, | 


foreign power they were afraid it would be impossible for the } 


United States to hold and defend them. 
does not appeal to me. If it is our duty to continue the work 
we have commenced—that of education, both morally, 
giously, and mentally, and to continue our work of sanitation and 
general improvement and the establishment of a permanent 
government—we should by no means think of abandoning the 
work that has been so well begun because we are afraid that 
somebody, somehow, may interfere with if. 

The Philippine Islands have a population, in round numbers, 
of about 8,000,000. These people are divided into many sects 


This element of fear 


and tribes, among which sre about 500,000 Moros who had 
never accepted Spanish rule, but are to-day the very best 


friends of the Americans in the islands. and, according to the | 
evidence presented here, will never accept the rule of the Fili- | 


pinos, but earnestly desire and request that the American Goy- 
ernment shall be retained. 
NOT YET READL FOR INDEPENDENCE, 

One of the best evidences of the fact that the Filipinos are 
not xt present in a condition to be given their independence is 
that they have not yet learned to use the ballot. Only about 
16 per cent of the adult male population actually votes; of 
those voting, upward of 70 per cent are illiterate, it being neces- 
sary to have their votes marked for them. 


a little less than 1} per cent, and the result of the voting was 


reli- j 


} ‘ i 
United States Government has net oppress 
has spent millions of dollars in elfort t ip 
tuting many reforms for their benefit at great I | oO 
States has never exacted one cent 1 tl \ \ Wi 
|} have done them only good 1 net harm, and this at great 
expense and inconvenience to ourselves. What en, ¢ 
the motive of the political agitators that desire lepender 
who are smarting under the control « ewuw 1 Si . l 
is plainly evident that they would like to expl voth 
personal benefit and go back to the old system of despoliatio 
in vogue not many vears ago. ‘Tl object to t est nis 
influence and power of the United State it ‘ ‘ 
for freedom that is expressed by many young 
between the ages of 14 and 20 whe wish to 
their parents over their actions 
In our treaty with Spain, we also guaranteed sf 
dom, and while the islands are sometimes referred 
Christian nation, religious freedom uever existed unt i 
the American flag was raised on the islands; since that |] 
event, for the Filipinos, many missionaries have been 
the islands who have been doing excellent work d if the 
allowed to continue wil! bring about freedom of  relis 
i thought and action which has heretofore been unknow As 
illustration, Tt am informed that one of our earls: missiounark 
| in the city of Manila gave a Bible to a young man which tl 
| young man was supposed to read from time to tir havi 
eeived a somewhat limited amount of schooling 1iS missio 
}ary, [ am told, after having made a trip through certain ) 
tions of the island returned and visited the young m 
found that he had hid the Bible, and when the missionary q 
tioned him about the Bible he refused to speak of it { 
presence of anyone, but later when alone with the missions: 
he produced the Bible and admitted that he had bee adit 
in it every day, but secretly; when the missionary informed 
him that he could read the Bible in public and need not | 
| afraid of being disturbed on account of if, it w ilmost 
| lievable to the young man, who then explained that I ! 


The percentage of | 
literate voters in the last election to the whole population was | 


of a most fraudulent character, involving candidates, judges, | 


and voters. A very large uumber of elections are contested, 
and the evidence submitted in these contests brings to light 
chicanery, trickery, and double-crossing that occurs at each 
election. Were it not for the strong arm of America extending 
over the land, protecting the weak, enforcing the right, and pre- 
serving peace, the elections would not be settled by votes, but 
by might. It is also evident that the Filipino officials have not 
yet forgotten their Spanish lessons; they have not learned the 
sacred duty of keeping public funds for public use. They still 
feel that when funds are appropriated that it is their privilege 


to use up these funds in salaries rather than to apply them on | 


the work for which they were appropriated and intended, aud 
if seems to me that the time for their independence must of 
necessity be delayed until they have a different conception of 
governmental affairs, 

PROGRESS AND EDUCATION UNDER 


AMERICAN RULE. 


Along the line of education considerable progress has been | 


made, schoolhouses have been built, and there are now in at- 
tendance about 500,000 children; but were we now to abandon 
these islands educational matters would lapse; in fact, we 
hear serious complaints that too much money being ex- 
pended for schoolhouses and the teaching and training forces. 


is 


The same is true with the sanitary problems; it seems that | 


our Government has succeeded in cleaning up and making snani- 


j 


tary the principal cities and towns of the islands, and. 9s 2 | 


result, smallpox, bubonic plague, chronic dysentery, yellow 
fever, and diseases heretofore prevalent have practically dis 


for refusing to give up the reading of the Bible; th 
| then took the young man by his arm and led him te rr 
were in sight of the government building from the top « 
which floated the American flag and addressing the you m 
and pointing to the flag, he said. “As long as you s¢ th fli 
floating from the top of that building vou can take your Bil 
and go to the roof of your house in the middle of the d ! 
read it at the top of vour voice and not a h of ) hea 
shall be harmed.” Is it now the purpose of this ¢ rime 
after having made a start in the civilization of 1 e people, te 
haul down the American flag simply becaus: e are 
some one might interfere with us, or because of the few « 
we may yet be called upon to pay in ¢ efte 
complete the work so well begun? 
INDEPENDENCE NOW WOl D \ 
Should this bill pass and should the | 
retained that the Filipinos shall be given their indep 
not less than two nor more than four years 
| internal improvements will come to a tandstill | 
because this bill is being consideres here is ] 
Senate, we are informed that all business vit 
brought to a standstill. Nothing | di er ¢ dt 
follow the granting of independence to the Filipi t t 
They have no stable government; lit nel opert 
cure; capital will leave the isian ul t] , 
internal dissensions—Mexico being a geod exumpl 
Let us, by all means, as long as we have laid ou 
plow, continue to finish the work we have 
Filipinos may become civilized, may becor ‘ 
enjoy religious freedon 1 eventual 
government. 


appeared, but ] 


it here ‘ st ous on 

































































Filipino desire his ind 


Why should the 


had actually been killed for becoming a Protestant Christi: 
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[ ; , 
be developed, farming may become profitable, industries may 
thrive, and foreign capital continue to seek an investment in the 


islands, all of which can only result in increased wealth and in- 
creased revenue for the islands themselves. 

With all this will come the ability to govern and the islands 
vill continue to prosper and the Filipinos will become one of the 


nlightened and civilized peoples of the globe 

it is true it will cost us some money, but the great cost has 
been the past, and as they become more nearly seif-support- 
ing they will be but very little, if any, further expense to the 


United States. 


them now and 


Whereas, on the other hand, should we abandon 
send them adrift to be gobbled up by some other 
themselves to lapse into their former condi- 
mean the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars 
which we have already invested in them. 

Let us hope that this bill will not pass and that 
remain true to the Filipinos and ourselves. 


ation 


tion, it 


and they i 


will 


we will 





An Embargo on Arms and Munitions of War and Other 
Merchandise—Honest Neutrality—Protection of American 
Trade and Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GARY 


OF WISCONSIN, 


REMARKS 


IN rue Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 
Mr. CARY, Mr. Speaker, ever since the beginning of the 
present war in Iurope, which is already attaining the dimen- 


sions of a world catastrophe, the question as to the duty of this 
country to place an embargo on the export and sale of arms, 
itions, and other material to Europe has been a burning 
tion in all parts of this country. <A great deal has been 
aid on both sides of this question, much of which would have 
hetter been left unsaid. The arguments both for and against 
he placing of an embargo have at times been marked by a bit- 
t ‘ss which is te be very much regretted, and in the remarks 
ut I wish to make on the embargo question I will endeaver 
to eliminate all prejudices and approac h the subject absolutely 
ind entirely from the standpoint of America alone. Several 
Members of the House and Senate during the last session of 
introduced various embargo measures. I introduced 

the first embargo resolution in the last Congress en August 28, 
1014, and the only embargo resolution in the House this session 

December 6, 1915. The resolution which I have introduced 

which I will append to these remarks is, to my mind, fully 

tified both as to the articles of which it prehibits exportation 

| the method of placing the embargo. House resolution 25 
alls for an embargo, not only on arms and ammunition, but on 
wistuffs, clothing, and all other products, and I will endeavor 
inonstrate both the justice and feasibility of laying such 
in embargo as briefly as I can. The reasons for an embargo 

y be stated as follows: : 

lirst. The protection of the fair name of America in the eyes 

the world as an honestly and sincerely neutral country, at 
with the world and playing no favorites in the desperate 
that is now devastating the manhood of Europe. 
ond. The embargo is justifiable as a sure and definite 
ethod of pretecting American trade and commerce from the 
njust and unwarranted interference of any belligerent. 

Third. The protection of the American public from the 
apacious schemes of the speculative element in this country, 

hich has used the enormous exportation of foodstuffs as a 
means to increase the cost of living to the consumer while giv- 
ing practically no benefit of this increase to the producer. 

Let us examine the first reason carefully. Is it neutral for 
this country to ship arms and ammunition to one belligerent 
when the other has absolutely no aecess to such shipments? 
‘There may be some difference of opinion as to this, but a careful 
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study of the arguments advanced by the opponents of an e1n- 
barge is proof sufficient to any fair-minded man that our pres- 
rt ivse is distinctly unneutral. At the beginning of the war 


the P tient of the United States issued a very strong procla- 
mation exhorting the people of this country to strict neutrality. 
The k last sentence of this proclamation reads as follows: 


Tt is inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality for a neutral nation te 


make leans to a belligerent nation, fer money ts the werst of contra- 
bands ; it commands al! ether things. 

Now, if it is wrong to make loans of money, is it net still 
wurse to ship abroad the things that money will buy? Do you 
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ontinue our present policy, so that the country will i suppose for one moment that if any of the belligerent nationg 
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had their choice they would prefer money to arms and ammuni- 
tion? Do you suppose for one moment that an army which needs 
provisions and clothing and. foodstuffs would prefer money to 
the material that it needs for its upkeep and sustenance? 
An argument made by several opponents of the emburgo was 
that the central powers had been preparing for this war for 
many years and had accumulated a large stock of arms and 
ammunition, whereas the other parties to the war have not 
made such preparations, and, therefore, if we refused to sell t 
the parties who had not prepared we would be acting in an 
unneutral manner toward them and in faver of the country that 
had made such careful preparations. This argument is so albso- 
lutely and utterly childish that it seems hardly necessar) to 
answer it. 

As a matter of fact every big nation in Europe has been yj: 
paring for this death grapple for a quarter of a century. Ti 
have not prepared in the same manner nor have they taken | 
same steps, but, to state the matter plainly and squarely, w! 
Germany has admittedly been keeping her army keyed up 
the highest stage of perfection, Russia and France have }\ 
been doing the same thing, and while England did not make ; 
very great preparations as far as her army was coneerned sh« 
has in all of these years been consistently developing her navy 
with the one purpose of being able to keep absolute control of 
the seas and pretect her country from invasion. It is not ou 
business nor is it for us to decide as to which of these tw: 
methods of preparation is the best or worst. We are not caile 
upon nor is it our province to decide as te whether a batt| 
fought on water is more legitimate than a battle fought o: 
land; but when we condemn one nation for preparing its lias 
forces and entirely overlook the fact that another nation cz 
fully prepared its sea forces, we are guilty of what, to my mi: 
is downright sheer hypocrisy. It is admitted, even by the nos 
violent opponents of an embargo on arms and ammunition, t! 
it would be entirely wrong for us to fit out and equip a ship 
war to sail from one of our ports and join either belliger: 
but the same people who admit that this is wrong, knowing fu 
well probably that this is the one thing that the allied coun 
tries do not need, find it perfectly correct to ship all the nec 
saries te arm, equip, and sustain a formidable land battery. | 
is not the fault of the United States that England was not fa: 
seeing enough to prepare herself for battles on land as well as on 
sea. She had the resources, she had the equipment, she had 
the trained men and skilled mechanics to do the same thi 
that Germany has done. She did not do so and is now suffering 
the penalty, and we are called upon to help her out of a dill 
culty which is none of our concern whatsoever. I know thi 
since the war started the President’s proclamation of neutrali' 
has been thrown to the four winds of heaven in this count! 
The last sentence of his proclamation, which I quoted a few 
moments ago, in reference to making loans has certainly bee 
absolutely nullified. The English agents in this country wer 
able publicly to float a large loan here, not so large as the 
intended, but sufficiently large to make it come well under thy 
ban of the President’s proclamation. Their agents were we! 
comed all over this country, they were wined and dined, and 1! 
very men who protest against the embargo on arms as bein 
unneutral to England do not hesitate to indicate that, as 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate said at a public dinner, “ the allies cou! 
get anything they wanted in this country.” Lord Northcii!! 
the famous English editor, stated in his paper that the Unit: 
States by sending England arms and ammunition to carr) 
the war was in fact an ally of theirs. An embargo on arms ©! 
ammunition would place us in a position in which we could ¢o! 
sistently say that we were absolutely and fairly neutral to al! me . 
belligerent countries, and until such embargo is placed ‘we cn! 
neither hold nor maintain our proper neutrality. 

Now, just a few words as to one reason the opponents of this 
measure give against an embargo. It is a base reason and & 
reason that I do not believe appeals to the great masses 0! 
American people, and that is, that it has brought about an era 
of prosperity and been the means of our country making a lot a 
of money. I do not believe that American character has so far 
deteriorated that we can complacently look upon any amount 0! 
money, no matter how large it is, that is made at the expeiise 5 
of human bloodshed and misery. The gold that fills the coficrs ‘ 
of the millionaire ammunition makers is crimson with the blood 
of Europe’s manhood. It is stained with the tears of 
widows and orphans it has helped to make; it can never bring 
any good fortune or good tuck to the men who make it or to : 
people who sacrifice their feelings for humanity to their lust 
for greed, and, further, a careful investigation of this ammuni- s 
tion-making prosperity will, I think, reveal that it is a very z 
lopsided and short-lived prosperity. Into whose hands does the SS 
plunder go? Is the farmer getting his share of it? Is the small - 











an 


merchant getting his share of it? Is the mechanic getting his 
are of it? I think that it would not need very much investi- 
ion to find that the great mass of this ill-gotten gold goes to 
hose who need it least and use it worst. 

While thousands upon thousands of men were lying on the 
battle fields of Europe, killed by American shells, their families 
made desolate by the instruments of death manufactured 
American factories, the Wall Street venders of the 
stocks were handing out d tends with a 
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ie New York City newspapers on the first day of this year 
gave graphic accounts of the New Year’s Eve revelry, and the 


bacchanalian orgy in the high-life districts of the metropolis 





exceeded in extravagance, dissipation, and indeceney any previ- | rubber, and arti 
ous scene of the same sort even in that lively city. The It is not necessary for 
enormous amounts of money spent were naively accounted for | done to our people by | 
by the big profits made in war-stock speculation, so that it is | able Senator from G 
easily seen who profits by this blood money—the idle, vicious, | distinguished colleagues the H s : 
and degraded class, who are to-day not only the laughing stock | into the cotton question ve ther ! hit 
of the world, but the shame and disgrace of American manhood | a whole section of of 
and womanhood. A fitting end and a fitting place for such bankruptey and th ‘ ny ts 
wealth to go to. are to-day crying 
And now, Mr. Speaker, one word more as to this unholy traffic and absolutely untenal t] 
before I finish dealing with this phase of the embargo question. | Rubber is another article 1 
A great many Members of Congress and others in high places | porters of this material right T 
believe that the people at large are either indifferent or in favor | gantly required to sign papers to do 
of the traffic. They get their information from the subsidized | with wares which they ! 0 
Tory press and the flamboyant utterances of a few Anglomaniac | that in the case of rubber 
millionaires and millionaire-owned college professors. These do | are approaching a status where 
not and never can represent the great mass of the people who | The last case of noncontrat ( 
to-day, as always, do their own thinking, and the petition signed sick and wounded. ! 1 te 
by a million Ameriean women which was presented to Congress | since the organization of { I ( rl have 
a short time ago is but one proof that millions of our country- | been safe from interference nd it is the s st phas f thi 
men believe this species of commerce to be morally wrong. horrible war to see a count pro he ¢ ' th not 
Now, let us consider a second reason for the placing of an | only break its plighted word bo its f ( but stul 
embargo, and that is, to use it as an effectual weapon to protect | its religion and indirectly revert to ¢! gery of rb: L 
American commerce from unwarranted and illegal interference | times, when the wounded were killed a 
on the high seas and in neutral countries, and also our trade in | I have stated a few facts as to il | int 
recognized noncontraband wares with the central powers. | legitimate trade with certain belli; t I 
Let us examine briefly our trade with the belligerent powers | review the most hei LE on ¢ 
of central Europe in wares that are not contraband. If we | commerce with neutral 1 
study the various authorities on international law we find a | American, Dutch nd § trad entire 
preponderance of opinion in favor of the principle that food- } with neutral countries, carrying | te « | 
stuffs and provisions can not be classed as contraband. In his | engaged in delivering geods from this country to customers in 
admirable treatise on international law, Woolsey reviews this | neutral countries, have been se earried into English 
subject very carefully, and admits that some of the older writers— | ports, their cargoes confiscated, and both o "s ( ! vu 
as Grotius and Vattell, together with several modern English au- | merchandise compelled to w ( ry v1 
thorities—state that provisions may be at times considered con- adjudicated their claims for dan =, and in the meant 
traband when there is a prospect of reducing the enemy by | it impossible for them to carry out their f hi 
famine. This has been done a number of times in history by | old established trade. 
England, just as it is being done to-day; and in 1793, when Eng- United States mails—interfe e wi ! this <« 
land was at war with revolutionary France, she carried out this try would mean a h i re MK ( 
principle to an extreme of harshness. It is significant to recall | sored, and even seized ; enublegran j I English ut 
that Denmark and the United States protested most emphati- | purely business matters between A1 nh aned ¢ neutral 
cally, and that this country even in those young days never ac- | countries; reputable business fi 
quiesced in this principle. A British order in council in 1807 | warrant or exeuse; and Amet n b Ss t ‘ 
placing France and her colonies under the same restrictions as | business to neutral countries have been | ' 
though they were in a state of blockade, was met promptly by | in direct defiance of international law and 
this country laying a stringent embargo en all commerce, and | England has declared that the war will not end ; 
in 1812 we went to war with England to sustain the principle | erippled German trade forever. As to this I ai 
that no order of council could affect the right of this country to | it is any of our business what s low \ CG y and 
trade where it chose. apparently Germany can take care of hers¢ t | ms 
To-day net even the shadew of a right exists for the inter- | of one thing and that is that the f t] are not 
ference of England with our trade in certain articles, even if | going to permit England or any other country to « ‘ 
we trade directly with Germany, for the uncertain precedents | trade either forever or now. At 
and opinions as to contraband and neutral trade were crystal- | program is. It is an open secret among 
lized in a declaration of the International Naval Conference, | the very cargoes of cotton and grain that 
held in London, England, 1908-9, in which contraband, condi- | to Scandinavian ports and paid for at i 
tional contraband, and noncontraband were clearly defined. prize courts are later sold to those very cow ! I 
England has violated these articles in so many ways that a | agents. 
simple list would take up more space than I can use, and I will Only recently an English juds 
only cite a few of her immoral evasions of these articles, and will | taining the seizure of an American ¢a1 3 
cite only these of which there can be no possible question or doubt. | not be permitted to gain f1 CO 
“ CHapter 1. Articie 2. In accordance with the declaration ditions,” and I think it a fair pt t h t of 
of ‘aris of 1856, a blockade in order to be binding must be | seizing American business mail is ! ely to jt 
effective ; that is to say, it must be maintained by a force suf- | of American business 
ficient really to prevent access to the enemy coast line.” This is the reason I have 1 
Everybody knows that England’s so-called blockade of Ger- | for an embargo on foodstuffs and othe e of a pene 
many is not effective and therefore not binding, and her order | ful character. Adopt this reso ! eff 
in council is therefore neither a legal document nor a legitimate | method of insuring our right to trade where we « 
bar to proper commerce with the central powers. } Enforce this resolution and the men will be out t 
In article 24, chapter 2, we find a list of 14 classes of wares | in 60 days, and the hot bloed that is 1 ng t 
which may be treated as contraband under ceriain conditions, to | of all of Europe’s men will cool down 
wit, “if it is shown to be destined for the use of the armed | You will not do much damage to the An n producer, f 
forces or of a government department ef an enemy State.” | he is not getting the benefit of the high prices caused by th 
(Art. 33.) ‘exportation of foodstuffs. The elevator men and 1 vl 
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it is a violation of her } \ 
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In articles 28 and 29 y ¢ ! 
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traders are 
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ttening on the grain profit while the farmer 
reight. The stockyard millionaires are reaping 323 
olden harvest on the hogs and steers the farmer had to feed, 
nd the poor little American consumer as he totes 1 
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wLVS 


ofatoes a 


re hitting the high places still, only a little more so, 
vonders where the prosperity is that he hears so much about, 
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| has always been carried in the Indian bill. 


| 
| 


ip his grocery | 
fon Saturday night am? notes that beef and pork, beans and | 


ind then he wonders a little more why he has to pay war prices | 


md war taxes while his country is at peace. 


Let us pass this resolution and do three things at the same 
time, be truly and fairly neutral to the warring nations abroad, 
protect our trade from unjust aggression abroad, and protect 
our people from speculative rapacity at home. 

llouse resolution 25 

Whereas a terrible wa s been and is now going on in Europe: and 

Whereas thousands of lives have been sacrificed and lands ruined; and 

Where in the wake of this terrible war is left only poverty and devas 
fation: and 

Whereas these belligerent fore have greatly depended upon goods ex- 
ported from the United States to carry on this war; and 

Whereas much has been said pro and con in relation to our neutrality : and 

Vhereas many notes bave been exchanged between the powers engaged 
in war and the Secretary of State of the United States defining and 
classifying goods and articles that are considered as munitions and | 

iraband of war, and discussing articles of conciliation and terms 

ae reat ens and 

Whereas there seems to be no near end to this war: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby author 
ized, empowered, and directed to place an embargo on all articles and 

ods which the strictest sense shall be classed as munitions and 
ontraband of war 

Resolved further, That the President of the United States shall 
ecmove such embargo as soon as the war is ended, 

rhe purpose of this act is to aid in carrying out our policy of neu- 

ilitv, and in cutting off the goods and articles which are helping to 
prolong the war it will in a large measure help in bringing about peace 


in Europe 

No part or parts of this act shall be construed as a hindrance to the 
sood and meritorious work being done by the American and European 
Ried Cross Society in caring for the sick and wounded in Europe. 


The words “munition” and “ gowtraband” shall be defined as _ in- 
eluding all articles of whatever description and kind as may be used 
fn connection with warfare. 

The following articles shall be included within the embargo: 

Virst. Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes 

Second, Projectiles, charges, textiles, including cotton, cartridges of 


| kinds, and their distinctive component parts. 

Third. Powder and explosives especially prepared for warfare. 

Fourth. Gun mountings, limber boxes, limbers, military wagons, field 
forges, and their distinctive parts, 

Fifth. Clothing and equipments of a military character. 

Sixth. All kinds of barness of a distinctive military cbaracter. 

Seventh. Saddle, draft, and pack animals suitable for use in war. 

Eighth. Articles of camp equipment. 

Ninth. Armor plate. 

Tenth. Warships, including boats and their distinctive parts that can 
onty be used in war 

Hleyenth. Aeroplanes, balloons, airships, and aircrafts of all kinds, 
together with thelr accessories, and all articles recognizable as intended 
for use in connection with them. 

fwelfth. Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the man- 
ufacture of munitions of war or repair of arms or war materials on 
land or sea, 

Thirteenth. All foodstuffs. 

Fourteenth. Forage and grain for feeding animals. 

Fifteenth, Clothing, fabrics for clothing, and boots and shoes suitable 
for use in war. 

Sixteenth. Gold and silver, bullion, and paper 


money, 
Seventeenth 


Vehicles of all kinds available for use in war. 


Pichteenth, Railway material, both fixed and rolling stock. 
Nineteenth, Material for telegraphs. wireless telegraphs, and _ tele- 
phones, 


Twentieth. Fuel and lubricants. 

iwenty-first. Barbed wire and implements for fixing and cutting same. 
Mwenty-second. Horseshoes and implements for shoeing, saddilery 
dt harness suitabie for use in war, 

fwenty-third, Field glasses, chronometers, and all kinds of 

nstruments 

Pwenty-fourth 
hwenty 


nautical 


Brass, iron, pig iron, steel. and all kinds of minerals. 
Ingredients of explosive and all deadly and poisonous 





Indian Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS. 


OF MONTANA, 
In rur Houser or Represenrarives, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 
Mr. KHVANS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following statement 


made by me before the Committee on Indian Affairs: 
STATEMENT MADE BEFORE HOUSE INDIAN COMMITTEF. 
Mr. Evans. In answer to that question, may I go ahead con- 
secutively and state our position in this matter? 
This reservation was opened by the act of 1904, but the ap- 
propriation for the reclamation of it began, I think, in 1968, and 








Tt 
Every year there has 
been an appropriation of from $100,000 to $200,000 in every 
Indian appropriation bill that has gone through. 

Two years ago there was a recommendation made by the I 
dian Office for $100,000. I had then just come to Congress and 
Was inexperienced in such matters. I did not attend any of 
the hearings, because I did not know you had such things. I 
learned that the hearings had been held on the Indian appropri: 
tion bill and $100,000 had been recommended. I went befor 
the Indian Bureau and they told me they were perfectly willing 
to recommend $250,000 or $300,000 or some reasonable appr 
priation. Four hundred thousand dollars had been appropri:nt 
the year before, but they desired some change in the legisla 
tion, and for that reason they were not inclined to make 
recommendation for a reasonable appropriation until they go: 
some change in the legislation which is in the bill now. So the 
got very little appropriation that year—maybe $200,000, 

Mr. Carter. You are speaking now not of the Flathead Re- 
ervation? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, primarily. The next year we hi 
practically the same condition of affairs, and we did not get 
a recommendation from the Indian Bureau for the appropriz 
tion for this work, because the Indian Bureau wanted the method 
of financing the project changed. They were not satisfied with 
the legislation on the subject and therefore hesitated to make 
a recommendation for the appropriation to go on with the work 
The Montana delegation then went before the Secretary of thi 
Interior, and the Secretary directed that a recommendation fo. 
$500,000 be made, but this recommendation did not reach tly 
Indian Committee until the bill had passed the House. In that 
interview the Secretary said, “* You have expended a million and 
a half dollars on that project, and by appropriating $100,000 a 
year it would take about 40 years to complete it, and out o! 
$100,000 we will get a benefit of about $60,000, the rest of it being 
lost, due to difficulties in assembling and reassembling you 
outfit.” He recommended $500,000 last year, but after the bil! 
had passed the House and gone to the Senate his recommenda 
tion was observed, and the Senate attached the amendment t 
the bill carrying the sum of $500,000, but, of course, as you know, 
the Indian bill failed. Then we came back here again last fal) 
and attempted to get a reasonable recommendation made at thi 
preper time; and it was sent, as Mr. Meritt has told you, not 
to this committee but to the Appropriations Committee, on the 
theory that the Appropriations Committee was now handling 
reclamation projects, and that this was a reclamation project 
I paid no special attention to it, because I knew the recommend: 
tion was made. 

I have failed twice to get a recommendation made at 1! 
proper time, and 1 knew I had gotten a recommendation made : 
this time, and at the proper time I would take it up with Mr 
FItzGERALD, Which I did ; but he just threw me and the appropria 
tion out of the window, figuratively speaking. He said, “ That 
does not belong here, and we are not going to take jurisdiction 
of it. It always carried on the Indian bill, and it ought to be 
on the Indian bill, and we are not going to have anything to do 
with it.” So they would not have anything to do with it; and I 
myself went to the Senate and reported to the Senators what th 
situation was. Then the Secretary of the Interior made a recom 
mendation of $750,000, and therefore it was attached over there 
I think it should have come to this committee. I do not think 
anybody should be particularly censured because it did not, but 
I think it should have come here; and I think if it had come here 
a reasonable appropriation would have been made by this coi 
mittee. 

Now, going back to the merits of the appropriation, the same 
thing applies in a greater or less degree to all of them. 

The Flathead Reservation is a big basin more nearly repré 
senting a washbowl than anything I could think of, with the } 
river coming in at one end and going out at the lower end 
The Government conceived the notion of reclaiming all that 
land. It ran a large canal around the base of the mountain 
for a distance of some 30 miles, probably, touching all the 
streams that came down there. 

Mr. Konop. Here is a map of it. I wonder if you could not 
illustrate by referring to this map [producing map]. 

Mr. Evans. On the east side of the map of the Flathead NKes- 
ervation there is a eanal, beginning at the south and running 
toward the north and around to the lake. I think that canal 


there has been about $1,800,000 to $2,000,000 appropriated. 


Sir; 


| must be 30 miles long. F 


Mr. Konop. You mean this southern corner [indicating]? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; and running up there, and it gathers all the ‘ 
waters from there. Now, there are probably 150,000 acres—at Pe 
least 150,000 acres—of irrigable land on that reservation that P 
will be covered by reclamation when completed; but a large 
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nortion of your money now expended has been put into what we | lands ee nerefor nder exist " 
, a main ditch. It was necessary to build a main ditch ens ‘al wate right t fr ( plus In 
} e the laterals could be built, therefore you have reclaimed | lands and ty n tl WD Uj t 

land in proportion to the money expended than will be — at eens See " ae 

ase in the future. You have now gotten the large ditches | Gls cameniedinns: teat 
} and they are now building the laterals and putting the improper prot tion of the { ut 
on the ground, and for that reason only about 20 per | burder 

of the land is under cultivation, while we have spent more Now, some q t vere a 

20 per cent of the estimated cost of the project. gentlemen. I do not reme vhat ft] 

\< to the reservation itself, I think if there is a reclamation 


pleased if I might, so far as my knowled 


‘t in America that will be a success it is the Flathead | gnswer anv questions submitted by any member of t a 
vation. It is in a basin, the altitude comparatively low, Mr. CAMPBELL. What I would like to | S \ DO ! 
but it is hemmed in on all sides. They raised at the Flathead | of this ditch or this project is completed ? 
reservation this year at least 1,500,000 bushels of wheat. We Mr. Evans. In 1914 this mmission re ted t 20.7 

an excessively wet year. I venture to say that 500.000 | cent of the project was completed, and 1 
is of that wheat was raised on ground which will be cov- ; 


25 per cent of it is completed now. but Idor 


i y 
ae . . L tt i » pe { 
ere! by this irrigation system when we get through, but was not | of the land is under irrigation 
planted this year. The ground itself is so dry that it would | Mr. GCaarprenr. How much of the lat S under t 
raise anything without water, ordinarily. However, it 


Mr. Evans. My recollection is that there might be irrigated 


. : ! 
did this year after a dozen years’ trial, but they planted those | jand just in a general way; I would not be absolut: 


rT ) te 
crops the year before. Some of them did not germinate at all. | in these figures—I should say they irrigate from thes | ets 
Some of them did not come out of the ground, but the spring | from 15,000 to 20.000 acres of land. But with an ¢ liture 
ruins came on, the grain planted the year before grew up and | of $200,000 now you could put an equal amount of land under 
made a crop of 20 or 25 or 30 bushels to the acre. | your irrigation systems, because you could use the | ( hes 
Mr. Kowor. Do they plant winter wheat? | that are built. and the water could be conducted to the 1 
‘ir. Evans. The wheat was planted the spring before. On } 


| Mr. CamMpReLL. What is the relative benefit to the Indian and 
another lot ef that acreage the wheat was planted the spring | ¢9 the white man? 
before. It grew to a height of 5 or 6 inches only, headed out,| Myr, Evans. The Indians own about one-half of the irricable 
was scattering, and was not worth cutting. The men abandoned | jands on the reservation. There are about 150.000 acres. and 
it for the time being. The elements beat the wheat out; it | approximately 75.000 acres of it is Indian allotments, and an 
reseeded, and this year they had a fine crop. I mention this equal amount is owned by white men. 
simply to show you that they can put water on that ground and | wr. Camprert. How are the white men required to reim! 
raise the finest crops in the land, but without water they can the Indians or the Government for the use of this project? 
not raise them. I will venture to say that there were 500,000 | Wr. Evans. At the present time, under present law, the pro 
bushels of volunteer wheat raised there this year, and the men | yjsion was made that the proceeds of the sale of the Indian landda 
there who had been living in good two-story houses, who had | and their timber should be utilized by the Government to re 
been there three or four or five years, boarded up their houses | ¢laim these lands, and that the white man should then pay so 
and went away, and came back in June and July and harvested | much an acre for water on his land and reimburse that fund 
as good a crop of wheat as they had ever seen. But this was an | Now, there has been taken out of the Indiars’ funds. as I reeall. 
exceptional year. We never saw in Montana before such a year, : 
so far as water is concerned. We raised that sort of a crop, and 


Hirse 





| about $1,000,000 for the purpose of reclaiming those lands. In 
: a , other words, the white men who own land there now 
it shows that a crop can be raised if we will put water on the | 


owe the 

| Indians, through the Government, about a million dollars that 

ground. | the Indians have put in out of the assets of that reservation. A 

Mr. Norton. That shows what they can do in Montana if vou | large amount of land was sold to begin with: men homesteaded 
give them half a show. 


litially. Then 





| it and paid from $2 to $7 an acre for the land i 
Mr. Evans. Yes. Congress has neglected us, and the Montana | they sold the timber and some other resources, making about 
delegation may be neglected, but God Almighty took care of | q million dollars or so that has come off from that reservation 
them this year. land that has gone into the Indian funds for this reclamation 
The proposition is a meritorious one. The only question now | purpose. 
is whether as business men we are going on with it. We have Mr. Camppetr. Has it been used bv the Indian Offi 
spent practically $2,000,000, and, as I suggested, if you appro- | appropriation by Congress? 
priate $100,000 or $200,000 a year it will take 40 years to com- Mr. Evans. Oh. no. 
plete it, with great loss from what you have spent. A number Mr. Campse.t. Has the Indian any security for this million 
of commissions have gone out there to look over the proposition, | goliars? : 
and all of them have advised that we go on with the werk and 
complete it with all reasonable dispatch, as expeditiously as any 


Mr. Evans. I rather doubt if he has. 





] - ; , “ on Mr. CAMPBELL. Probably he will always have a claim, then? 
business man would in any sort of business project. There was | na ok “ ea ; 

eae : . : Ay Mr. Evans. Well I hardly think so. 
a commission appointed that made a report in December, 1914, A orig die ; ; 

; : ¥ Mr. CampsBeti. Until Congress pays it. Don't you think Con- 

covering only a page. It is by Mr. Ketchum, who was head of . aoa : ; : : . 

: . ~ — . 7 | gress will ultimately be called upon to pay this money to the 
the Indian commission, I think; Mr. Abbott, and some others, | Indians? : ‘ ‘ 
and I should like, if I might, to incorporate a part of that, ; 


showing what the situation was, in my testimony. Mr. Evans. No; I think not. Under thé 


sae rovide a , is shi ar their 
| Excerpt from repert upon the conditions on the Flathead Indian Reser- stat apse ee ee eee aoe 
vation, by Rev. William H. Ketcham, member Board of Indian Com- | COSE 01 
missioners, December, 1914.] 


About $1,374,000 have been expended for irrigation upon the Fiat 


present law it is 
proportion of the 
their land, and that the white man shall bear his pro- 
portion of the cost. 





: e Mr. Campbecr. The white man is now a million dollars behind 
head Reservation Of this sum $56,065 have been returned to individuat | jhe Indian 
Indians for labor on the project and for products purchased from them. eo : 
Under completed canals there are 48,400 acres. Sf this area 36.291 Mr. Evans. Because no lands have been yet paid for No 
acres are Indian land. A few sales of inberited Indian lands under | jands have yet been paid for because we have not gotten to the 
completed canals have been made to white men. Out of a total of . bes 7 : r . ' 
228.227 acres which have been allotted to Indians 90,000 acres are point where we could charge them, and they are t puid ir 
irrigable. Approxi-iately one-half of the irrigable Indian land, therefore, 


20 annual installments. 


is under completed canals. The project engineer of the Reclamation Mr. Meritt. This proposed legislation v ld corr 


Service estimates that tt will require 10 years to complete the Fat- Mr FE — a gear 
head project, with annual appropriations of $500,000. Until this project | Mr. Evans. The legislation that the I 
is completed the Indians, who own approximately 40,000 avres of re- 





asking for here in connection with this bil 
maining irrigable lands not under ditch, will suffer in common with Mr. CamMPpsre._t. How will this bring this money back to the 
the white settlers who have made filings on similar lands. Must of this | ,_ Sith... ; oe” ene eager re ; 
and can net be farmed successfully without water. Approximately | Indian fund? 
een teen been returned to the Government from the sale of sur- Mr. Evans. As quick as the white men—as soon as the project 
Pius lands and timber on this reservation, which is about one-half the | ;., } ] ; : " ¢ +} 
i i : ; ; ; os . | is completed and the white me ay into the reasury of t 
amount invested in completed canals. Approximately 12,000 acres of pleted and the whit a Pe: , 


lands entered by white settlers are under the completed projects. There- United States the cost of the 

ae og pond cog Thyme out of the sum of $1,400,000 ex- | the Indian fund. 

yenced tn irrigation on this reservation has been expended for the benefit | > Carxprr That is there in the sitn n there that 
of white entries. Since under existing law cmmmaadnations for irriga- Mr. CAMPBELL. W hat is tl “ 

tion on this reservation are reimbursable from the sale of water rights | bring that money back? The white man 
under the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 449), as well as from the | land has probably paid for it, hasn’t he? 
sale of surplus.land and timber on the reservation, it is evident that | Mr. Evans Oh no: that is whe 
reimbursement to the Government could not be made from the sale of os 7 eae ta F 
water rights to white settlers until water is brought to the entered Mr. Campebetr. Will it come out 
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Mr. Evans. It will eome out of the proceeds of the reclama- 
tion fund. 
Mr. Campnery. Arising from the further payments that will 


naturally be made on the land? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; he has no title to the land yet. They are 
waiting for their titles, and they can not get their titles until 
they pay $30 or $40 an acre for the land. 

Mr. HaypeN. Let me read the proposed legislation in here that 
eures that. The amendment on page 49 says: 

Provided further, That nothing contained in the act of May 29, 1908 
(36 Stat. L., p. 444), shall be construed to exempt the purchaser of any 
Indian allotment purchased prior to ‘he expiration of the trust period 
thereon from any charge for construction of the irrigation system in- 
curred up to the time of such purchase, except such charges as shall 


have accrued and become due in accordance with the public notices 
herein provided for. 
That is the security legislation you are putting in here to 


make it sure that any white man who buys land will have to pay 
his share of the cost. 

Mr. Evans. Yes: he will have to pay his share of the cost of 
reclamation. Any man who takes up the land from the Govern- 
ment must pay his share, and when it is all paid back into the 
Treasury an accounting will be balanced, and the Indian will 
have his money. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Under what theory is the Indian under obliga- 
tions to primarily finance those irrigation projects up there, 
where the benefit is half for the white people? 

Mr. Evans. Of course I was not in Congress at that time. 

Mr. CAMPRELL. That is a question we will have to meet on the 
floor of the House, and we might just as well meet it here. 

Mr. Evans. As I suggested to you, it is a big basin, suitable 
only for grazing purposes unless it be reclaimed. The Indian 
lands as they originally stood were worth probably $2 or $2.50 
an acre without any reclamation. When the land is reclaimed 
it is worth $50 or $60 an acre. It was the theory of the Govern- 
ment on this basis, if they would take this money and reclaim 
the land it would sell for two or three or four times as much as 
it would in its natural state; and it was upon that theory, as I 
understand it. I find here that the Government estimated that 
that reservation was worth about $13,000,000—that is, the land 
and timber-——-and they were going to take about $6,000,000 of it 
und invest it for the purpose of reclaiming and enhancing the 
value of the lands. Land that could have been bought for $2 
aun nere, you could not buy for $10 to-day, because the country 
is settled and they have built farms and little cities, and have 
started reclamation projects there, and the land still belongs to 
the Indians. There is a large quantity of that timberland that 
is much more valuable now than it was 10 years ago when this 
started. 

Mr. Strout. And it was impossible, Mr. Campbell—that is, it 
was not at all practical—to irrigate the Indian land only, because 
the land was scattered all over, and you could not irrigate with- 
out irrigating it all. 

Mr. Konop. Under the law as it now stands, is there any lien 
on each individual owner’s land there, so that the title te the 
Jand will not vest until all the charges are paid? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; there is more than a lien on it. The title of 
the land remains in the Government of the United States. The 
title was in the Government of the United States, and under the 
law the settler went on there and paid the appraised value of 
the land without irrigation—$2 to $3 an acre. He paid that 
money, and the Government then gave him a certificate, “ You 
are entitled to this land when you pay, in addition to what you 
now yury, the cost of the reclamation of that land.” And the 
Government holds the title to it, and these men can not get 
title until they pay the cost of reclamation, and that is one of 
the complaints that those people are making, that you will not 
give them title, and will not reclaim the land so that they can 
get title, and consequently they say, “ You are apparently going 
to hold this land always. Now, either abandon the proposition 
and let us get title or complete the project and let us pay our 
money and get our titles.” The Government owns it now. No 
titles have passed. 

Mr. Konop. Isn't 
reclamation work? 

Mr. Evans. No; I do not know of the State of Montana carry- 


the State doing anything in the way of 


ing on any reclamation project. We have some that we call 
Cary projects up there, but not on Indian reservations, of course. 
Mr. Norton. You have private irrigation projects, though? 
Mr. EvANs. Oh, yes; there are a number of private projects. 
Mr. Stour. And they are all very successful, I will say. 
Mr. Evans. And we have some Cary projects, where the Gov- 
ernment has set aside certain bodies of land for the State of 
Montana. 


Mr. Norton, Is this Flathead Reservation the region where 
they grow fruit? 
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Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; the Flathead Reservation, out of last 
year’s crop produced by them, which was a very unusual thing. 
took a nuinber of gold medals at the San Francisco fair, and 
some of those were taken by Indians. And when you mention 
the fruit proposition, the Flathead country and the Bitter Roo; 
country, which is contiguous to it, took all the fruit medals of 
the world at San Franciso. 

Mr. Konop. That dark portion on the map here is irrivalhle 
land and irrigated land, both, isn’t it? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; but no great portion of that has yet gotten 
water on it. 

Mr. Konop. What is this white portion? 

Mr. Evans. The white is probably grazing land and tin 
land, and can not be reclaimed. 

Mr. Konop. This white can not be reclaimed? 

Mr. Evans. No; this is reclaimed or reclaimable lands. 

Now, in addition to what I have suggested, there is in tly 
upper portion of this valley of the Flathead Reservation, I !at- 
head Lake, which is the largest body of fresh water west of | 
Great Lakes. That is a lake probably 40 miles long and averag 
ing 5 wide. At the mouth of this lake there are some falls 
and it is estimnated that they can generate there—this is I) 
dian property, also—it is estimated that they can generate 
there from 100,000 to 200,000 horsepower. They say it is the best 
water-power proposition outside of Niagara in America. ‘'T) 
Government has spent about $95,000 there on a tunnel for t! 
purpose of starting to generate water power; and that proje: 
lies dormant for the lack of funds to go on with that or an) 
thing else. There isn’t any question about there being ample 
water there, and there isn’t any question about the productivit 
of the ground, The only question is whether the Governmen! 
of the United States is going to let it lie idle or take 50 years 
to do something that a business man would do in 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Haypen. The figure stated by Mr. Meritt—$30 an acre 
the total construction cost of the project—is remarkably lo 
Are you satisfied that the work can be done for $30 an acre? 

Mr. Evans. It is my judgment, although I have not given 
matter suflicient attention to say definitely, that that will cost 
those people about $40 an acre. 

Mr. HaypreNn. The average cost of other reclamation projects 
in this country is between $60 and $70. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I have no idea it will cost $60 or $70, but 
think it will cost $40. 

Mr. Haypen. That will still be remarkably low. 

Mr. Carrer. Does that mean putting water on it or leveli: 
it off? 

Mr. Evans. Constructing the reservoirs and doing everyt! 
to bring the water onto the land. 

Mr. Konop. The water that comes to this canal comes f) 
the mountains east of the Flathead Reservation? 

Mr. Evans. A large portion of it. 

Mr. Konor. Does the water through the canal flow south 
north? 

Mr. Evans. It flows north, toward the lake. 

Now, they are preparing to put a dam across the lake, whic! 
will raise the lake 16 feet, and they will then have water enous 
to cover the whole State of Maryland to a depth of 4 or 5 f 
from the surplus water in that lake. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. And that will be used for irrigation purpose- 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What will it take to complete it? 

Mr. Evans. I think that can be reasonably completed for al 
four and a half or five million dollars. But, I think, if you : 
on with your dam at the foot of the lake and build some ot!) 
storage reservoirs, that they might have to build in the futu) 
that it will cost six or seven million; and of course you will t:! 
in some extra land by doing so. But the principal thing that 
appears to me ang to those people is that you have got a lot 0 
water reasonably close to you, but you are not putting it on tli 
land, and we think you should give us some appropriation to ¢ 
that. The people have lost their crops there for five or six years 
They have been there with the tacit understanding that t! 
Government was going to put the water on. They have bee! 
waiting for you to do it; and I want to impress upon the com- 
mittee that this is not a new item, and it belongs to the Indian 
bill. It appears to you, some of you, now that it was in tl 
nature of an amendment, and so it is in the nature of amendment, 
but it belongs here and should have been here before; and i! 
it had been here before the probabilities are there would no 
have been any question about it being a reasonable appropria- 
tion. I quite agree with Secretary Lane; if you are going to do 
anything do not spend $100,000 and spend half of it buying 
horses and supplies and then sell them before the year is out 
because you do not know whether you will get any more appro- 
priation, but appropriate enough to get something done. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Is the water you refer to in this reservoir high 
enough to furnish water for all this land? 
Mr. Evans. I do not think it. would be high enough from the 
ike to cover all of it, but the Government officials were figuring 
on cenerating great power there and possibly pumping some of 
that water into a reservoir that lies 2 or 3 miles from there, 
irendy constructed, upon one of these ditches, and then dis- 
‘bute it from there. But there is ample water. They are pump- 
extensively in Montana, and doing it to a considerable de- 
vree of suecess where they do not have to pump more than 10 or 
15 feet with electric power. 
Mr. CampBe.t. They can generate electric power farther up 
he lake? 
Mr. Evans. You may generate power even below; generate it 
i the foot of the lake and run a wire up a mile or so above and 
sump water right out of the lake 
Mr. Konop. Is the Reclamation Bureau under the Secretary of 
he Interior? 
Mr. Evans. Yes. 
Mr. Haypen. I want to ask some questions about certain pro- 
isions, You have first a provision for the Flathead Reservation 
for Montana, a little different from the amendment No. 71, 
vhich applies to the Fort Peck, and then there is still some 
difference between that and the Blackfeet Reservation. 
Mr. Evans. I think there is some difference in the proposition, 
il before Mr. Meritt takes up the question I make this sugges- 
tion, that I have talked very largely about the Flathead, because 
i am better acquainted with that project, but the situation 
appeals to me as different in this, that on the Flathead Reserva- 
on the reservation has been opened and we have a lot of white 
en in there who homesteaded on this land and whose land is 
also being reclaimed, but on the Blackfeet proposition there are 
no white men. It is solely an Indian work. The work was done 
solely for the Indians. The money was expended out of their 
inds, and when the land is reclaimed it will belong to the 
Indians, 
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Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, not infrequently it is sug- 
gested in some quarters that this Government is treating the 
farmer as a favored class. The appropriations carried in the 
agricultural appropriation bill has been pointed to as evidence 
of extreme liberality; so has the large expense paid to main- 
tain the rural-route system. Then, again, in opposing appro- 
priations for agricultural sections attention has frequently been 
called to the large revenues collected by the Government from 
cities like New York and Chicago as compared with the smaller 
revenues received from agricultural States. Let me _ briefly 
call your attention to these suggestions. They are unfair and 
should not go unchallenged. It is true that the Agricultural 
appropriation bill carries quite a sum, but if you read it you 
will find that a very large part does not relate to agriculture 
at all and that many of the appropriations concerns the con- 
Sumer rather than the producer. Money spent on agriculture 
does not profit the farmers alone. Every dollar wisely used for 
its development is spent in the interest of all our people. <Agri- 
culture is still the great basic industry upon which our pros- 
perity chiefly depends. 

The activities of the Agricultural Department in gathering 
information as to the best methods in the industry and in dis- 
seminating that information is only doing the kind of work done 
by every enlightened government. It could not be done by the 
individual farmer, but must be done by some agency, such as the 
Government. The farmer is net the only class of our citizens 
for which work of this kind is done. The consular system, upon 
which we spend millions every year, is engaged in finding for- 
eign markets for the products of this country, chiefly our manu- 
factured products. We are testing fuels and all sorts of ma- 
terial for the factory. prescribing all sorts of safety appliances 
to protect labor. Charting our coasts, maintaining lighthouses, 
building harbors, and deepening rivers for commerce, and in a 
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ov the Underwood tariff, may not seriously affect us, but we 
hope that this war will soon end, when the effect of these dis- 
lations will become apparent. We are all interested in 

1 p this country, and it can only be done by working 

ther. No class should be specially favored or discrimi- 

d against At this time everybody is talking military pre- 

} ness. Industrial preparedness is as essential a part of 
tury preparedness as guns. If Germany had not carefully 


ected her agriculture she might have fallen an easy victim 
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In rox House or Representatives. 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr, Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a short com- 
niunication forwarded by a mass meeting of the eitizens of the 


citv of 


sellingham, Wash. 
The communication is as follows: 


UTIONS UNANIMOUSLY PASSED AT A MASS MEETING OF 500 CITIZENS 


OF BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

Be it resolved, That this mass meeting of men and women, citizens 
of Dellincham, Wash., assembled May 2, 1916, demand that the Jndi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Representatives give an immediate 
favorable report to the Susan B, Anthony Federal suffrage amendment, 
so that our Representatives in Congress may vote upon it during the 
present session 

Re it further resolved, That we make this demand because we hold 
the administration responsible for the passage of this bill; and we 





re our Representatives in the House to vote for it. 

Be it finally reaoltred, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the administration leaders in the 
Senate and in tke House, the members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the members of the Washington congressional delegation, 
with the request that it be read into the ConGcressionaL Recorp by 
Senator Jones and Congressman Happy. 

CLINTON W. Howarpb, Chairman. 
Rural Credit. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
NI . Dp T U7 ae Yr 
HON. FRANK PARK, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 
Mr, PARK. Mr. Speaker, after such time as I have been 


able to devote to the study of Senate bill No, 2986 and the House 
substitute I have reached the conclusion that this bill will not 
accomplish what is earnestly desired by the farmers and espe- 
clally in the Southern States. - 

Tt has been ascertained by expert investigation, through the 
legisiative committee of the Farmers’ Educational and Coop- 
erative Union, that a farmer can not borrow money at a greater 
rate of interest than 54 per cent on long-time loans and repay 
the principal and interest and live. 
bill providing a rate of not over 6 per cent makes it possible 
that he will be charged at least one-half of 1 per cent more than 
he can pay. It is probably true, also, that other incidental 
expenses, as attorney’s and appraiser’s fees may increase the 
rate on small lonns te as high as 7 per cent. In addition, the 


his war, but her statesmen foresaw the necessity of fostering | 
stry and this contest has clearly proven their wisdom. | 
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If this be true, then the | 


applicant must buy farm-loan bonds with $5 out of every $100 | 


he obtains from the land bank. 

If my analysis be not at fault, and the rate shall be 7 per cent, 
nd he can net borrow and live on money at a rate higher than 
> per cent, then there can be little hope for the successful 
operation of the proposed law in the Southern States. 

We have to-day the richest country in the world. We have 
more currency and funds than any other country. At the same 
time, all other countries that have enacted a rural-credit 
system are lonning their farmers money at 5 per cent and less. 
rhis bi ought not te be framed for the purpose of making the 

Go 


it} 


rural-credit associations, fer a time at least. There should 


| farm loans at a low rate of inte 


the practical workings of it. 
ren 


at this time. 
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he some subsidy for a time to the oppressed-debtor class of 
| farmers and tenant farmers of our country, even thoizh the 
Government should lose $5,000,000 yearly by guaranteeing pay- 
ment of loans when not paid promptly by the borrowers. [t 
ippeals to me as nothing but just for the Government to pay it. 
if necessary, to enable those struggling under heavy burdens to 
establish agricult upon a substantial basis and to mak« @ 

‘alling of the farm pleasant as well as profitable to ! 
What more inviting security is there than security based 
tcricultural lands? TI fail to see any substantial reaso: 

the Government should lose a dollar by guaranteeing pay 

of loans and Interest based upon 60 per cent valuation o 
cultural lands. Should the Government guarantee the bo: 
based upon mortgages on farm lands, capital would be « 
couraged to invest in farm-loan bonds, and would tend 
underbidding, to lower the rate of interest to the farme) 

he could obtain his money, as do those in other countries, at f 

34 to 44 per cent. On this basis he can live and thrive; b; 
could hardly meet the conditions imposed by a 6 per cent 


and the incidental expenses that go with it. 


shy 


heh 


I il] vote reluctantly for the bill, because IT am doubt! 
I shall vote for it, however, fo: 
irs to be the best we can get from Cone 


It may prove an entering wedge for further |! 


son that it appe: 


lation, and I apprehend and hope that ultimately another ( 
gress more favorably inclined to assist agriculture may ani 
and revise this act so that it will really be of great substrant 
benefit. 


There has been so much false hope in the past by the = 
farming class; they have been told so many times of enterpris 


and of legisiation that were for their benefit and which proved 
futile, that a 


great mass of them view with suspicion efforts to 
do something for them which the offerer claims will | 
benefit. 


There is 


searcely one person in a hundred who can ta! 






bill, as amended, and after reading it several times, comp 
intelligently the working of the machinery propose! to | 


into operation. This fact alone will arouse suspicion, an 
will prefer to remain in their present state and risk fi 
ruin rather than embark upon an enterprise of whic! 
know little, and for which they must depend for its oj» 
upon strangers. 

I ask the question, with all courtesy and respect, can not 
great Banking and Currency Committee of the House a: 
Finance Committee of the Senate formulate legislation 
mi liberal attitude toward the farming class that 
courage them to renewed activities and lend new hop 
millions now cast down by debt and circumstances 
ean not control? 

The farmers of the United States are watching wit 
interest every move of this Congress for rural-credit 
tion. If they fail to get what is justly due, the country w 
from them in November, and the Democratic Party will be he! 
strictly to account for any failure toward them. 

The payment by the Government, if such should become iv 
sary, in the way of a subsidy of as much as $10,000,000 a | 
to help 12,060,000 farmers to establish agriculture on a p:ryil 
and profitable basis would be well invested and would retur 
like bread cast upon the waters. 

Above all there is a class that grows poorer and poore! 
more dependent every year regardless of their efforts, and 
the tenant-farmer class. Under present conditions |: 
owners are becoming tenants and tenants are becoming sub 
tenants. We should seck to provide means by which tenants 
may become landowners and earn a living for themselves and 
their families and pay their debts like other people and be in 
fact and deed freemen in the sense which is meant by that term. 

It matters not how strong his character and his will, a man 
ean not labor and suffer year after year, failing continuously 
in the results which he seeks and be contented and hold up his 
head. We owe everything to the farming class. They are our 
dependence in time of peace and they are the bulwark of the 
Nation in time of war. What the farmers desire and expect 
‘t for long periods of time. 
The form and method of legislation is immatertal to them 
What they want and expect is results along this line and any- 
thing less will be a disappointment, and they will resent it in 
November in the only practical way available. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a feature of the bill that extends hope, 
to my mind, which is a new departure and may mean much more 


re 
wt 


il 


1) ¥ 


t! 


is ind 


is 


| than appears at first consideration of the measure. This is tlic 


vernment absolutely safe for the amount of money invested | 


establishment of bonds based on land mortgages on a commercial 
footing with State, municipal, railroad, steel, and other classes 
of bonds, I have little doubt that in the markets of the country 
farm-loan bonds will not only hold their own bert will sur- 



























































































-< the others. If they should sell in the open market at par, 
thereabouts, at a rate of interest as low as 3 or 34 per cent, 
he farmer will be assured of cheaper money, and the ber- 
ing farmer will come into his own. Investors of capital and 
se representing them are in favor of a high rate of interest 
oans made to farmers. The borrowers—the farming class— 
+ the lowest rate possible, and if this bill shall provide good 
loan bonds these bonds can certainly take care of them- 
es in the markets of the country, and, in the end, this will 
he erucial test—whether or not these bonds can compete 
, other commercial bonds. The farm-loan bonds, based upon 
stable basis of farm lands of the country, should fluctuate 
reely at all and should and will meet and compete most 
essfully with all other of bonds on the market, 
hich will be to the ultimate benefit and good of the farming 
<s who need money for their farming enterprises. 
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Saturday, May 13, 1916. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, at a meeting of the Industrial 
Club of Chicago, Ill., held on Saturday evening, February 28, 


1914, Hon. Jacob M. Dickinson, Secretary of War during a part 
of the administration of President Taft, delivered an address 
jpon the subject of the Philippines and the relation of the United 
States thereto. It was a very illuminating discussion by one 
of the most able men of our country. During his service as Sec- 
retary of War he personally visited the Philippines and made a 
searching study of conditions there. He has viewed the question 
rom every angle—studied it from every standpoint. I com- 
municated with him recently, asking that he send me a copy of 
the address with permission to insert it in the Recorp, and I ob- 
tained leave of the House to insert it when received. 

Under this leave so granted I include a letter received from 
Mr. Dickinson and the address referred to: 

CHICAGO, May 11, 1916. 
Fints J. GARRETT, 

Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drarn Mr. Garretr: In compliance with your request received 
day, 1 take pleasure in inclosing herewith a copy of the address 
lelivered by me on the 28th of February, 1914, upon the Philippines. 
rhe lapse of time bas not changed my conviction that we should free 
ourselves of the Philippines on the following grounds: 

lirst. We have no right to hold them in subjection as a conquered 
people. Our Nation is not charged with the duty of enforcing by arms 
: propaganda of republican form of governnrent. 

Second. Holding them is a constant source of weakness in our inter- 
national relations, as they are liable to get us into trouble and are inde- 
ensible. 

_Third. They will not be any more ready for independent government in 
r 50 years than they are new. 
Yours, very truly, 


J. M. DICKINSON. 


DICKINSON AT THE BANQUET 
CONGRESS UOTEL, CHICAGO, 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE HON. M. 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLUB OF CHICAGO, 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 28, 1914. 

I, for one, am estopped from criticism of the president's 
complimentary introduction, however others may feel about it. 
! hope, however, that it is not an obituary, because I want to 
live for some time, in order to prove myself a very live and loya! 


JACOB 


citizen of Chicago, and in that way, to some extent, manifest 
my appreciation of the distinguished honor which you are con- 
ferring upon me. 

I have chosen for discussion to-night the question of the 
Philippines. I have had some misgivings since I took that 
subject, because so much has been written and so much has 
heen said I fear that to many of you it may seem trite; and 
[ have the more reason to entertain a misgiving, as I under- 
stand that Commissioner Worcester is also to speak on this 
subject next week. He is a man who has been in the Philip- 
pines from a time antedating American occupation, who knows 
probably more about them than any other man, who has been 
among the wild tribes and knows their manners and customs, 
and has been identified with the development of the Philippines 
more than any other one man, having served upon both com- 
missions. Besides, he has written a most illuminating and 
instructive book, which was recently given to the public. If 
any are present who have read that book, I shall crave their 
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established and maintained up to this time, against the l} 
by force of arms, a control over another people larger in poy 
tion than that of Cuba. The Philippines are not il 
chased but a conquered people. 
It has been said, in connection with our purchasi 

Philippines, that we bought Louisiana, Florida, and a po 
; Texas, but there is no similarity at all between those eus« 
ihe Philippines. It would have been intolerable for the people 
of the United States to permit any foreign power to hold the 
mouth of the Mississippi River; it would also ha be 
tolerable in time, looking to the future integrity of this 

to permit the maintenance by any foreign power of a foothol 
Florida. These Territories, including Texas, were contigi 

| our national boundary, and were taken over with the pury 

| of finally incorporating them as States into our National G: 
ernment. As to the Philippines, the question is entirs 
ferent. The remoteness and the differences in race mal 
absorption into ow’ national life undesirable; and the 
erected a perpetual bar against ourselves by declaring, from the 





patience in listening to me, hecaus« ich that 1 ) 
necessarily travel over the same ground and tf 
facts. 

On the last night of April, 1898, T was a visit 
of then Justice, now Chief Justice, White, of the S ’ ( 
of the United States. Coming tn rather late, I found 
much agitated. He said, “You met Gen. M as ‘ 
coming upstairs?” I said, “I met a gentlemar if ot 
recognize him on the stairway.” “ Well.” he said, t ‘ 
Miles, and I am very much disturbed. He said that 
sufficient smokeless powce r for our coast defense 
looking with great apprehension for some great ¢catastro) 
I said, “ Catastrophe, in what way, Mr. Justice?” “ In Ma 
he said. I said, “ Why in Manila? He replied, ** WI Deowe 
left here I was commiserating him that he was ¢ 
from the seat of war. He said, ‘No; you are mistak I will 
fight the first battle of the war, and wil! take Manila { 
breakfast.’” The next morning early I heard a tre 
rapping at my door. I thought perhaps e house S 
and rose with great alarm. There was e ju ‘ t 
paper, and he cried: “ Read this pape owe | 
fought a battle at Manila and has destroyed the Spanish ‘ 
Neither of us had looked for such quic] )tillme 0 f 
prediction. 

That event launched the United States into a new s 
sponsibility, weakening our national defense and int 
us into a form of provincial government which was entirely 
foreign to the nature of our institutions and the p ples 
upon which our Revolution had been inaugurated 
Government had always been conducted, and from that « 
has sprung our greatest source of national weakness, for the 
holding of the Philippines will always be a national ie 
They are indefensible against any strong oriental power; they 
have a coast line which is greater than that of our entire Nort! 
American coast. It is true that we have fortified Corregido: 
Island, at the mouth of Manila Bay; but if we should 
attacked it would be necessary for our soldiers to see} 
there, and the contest would be fought out on the sea 

If we should there be successful, of course we could re« 
lish ourselves in the islands; but if we failed, then it would be 


only a question of time when any garrison in Corregidk ould 


probably be overcome, for just off Corregidor Island are the 
Merivales Mountains, which are higher than that island, and 
there are points to which heavy guns could be in time trans 
ported, and they would make Corregidor entirely untenable 
Their occupancy doubtless had a great influence on our incurring 
the expense of building the Panama Canal. It has been a potent 
cause for increasing our naval expenditures, strengthening on 

Army, and heavily fortifying and garrisoning Hawaii Ou 
Government plunged into a war with a foreign power in orcs 


to wrest Cuba from a tyrannical grasp, and establish there 
independent Government, and at the same time, as a 
that war, undertaken for the purpose of freeing Cuba, we ve 


result o 


very inception of our occupation, and always maintaining, that 
the Philippines are to be held for the Filipinos and for ‘ 
purpose of establishing them in an independent government. We 
occupy the attitude of a missionary government carrying on a 
propaganda for establishing a republican form of government 


a foreign country, and setting up and maintaing it by fo ‘ 
arms. 

[ maintain that the American people have no mis 
establishing and forcing upon another people a governni 
against their will. It is contrary to the principles of Ameri 
institutions; it is contrary to the very fundamental ick por 
which our Government was founded, and upon whi hi 
always been maintained. It is useless in discussing th . i 
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ti qu hether or not Admiral Dewey or any representative 
of « Gov nt made a direct or indirect promise to Agui- 
? i j é ! ce would be civen to that people ; it is 
als ré io the question whether or not the Filipinos, as has 
been asserted, were our allies in our contest with the Spanish 
forces. The fact remains, divesting it of all these considerations, 
thi e have by force of arms set up and maintained, against 
the will of that people, a government which conforms to our 


deas of what we think would be most appropriate for their 
development. 
In their protest they quote from Mr. Webster, who said: 
(rently as the 
1 subject pr 


voke of a foreign government may rest, the happiness 
ple is impossible. 

And they say: 

rhe Filipino people are dally more unhappy because of the incom- 
patibility of any colonial government to make and give happiness to a 
subject: pt ople. 

They believe that a people have a right to prefer wretchedness 
self-inflicted to happiness and prosperity forced upon them by a 
foreign power. 

I onty refer to these matters incidentally and by way of his- 
torie review, and net as reasons for granting immediate inde- 
pendence to the Filipine people. A wrong may become so in- 
veterate that rights nevertheless may spring up under it and 
the original question of right may become largely academic and 
subordinated to new obligations. Rights and conditions have 
sprung up between us and the Filipino people which obscure 
the discussion of the fundamental principles upon which we 
entered into that country. To illustrate, take the question of 
slavery. We all know how that was introduced into this coun- 
try, how constitutional rights in respect to it were established, 
and how, out of it, grew a civil war which inflicted upon us the 
greatest woe that ever came to our Nation. It may be that, in 
the development of time, out of the original wrong in respect 
to the Filipino people, there may be an aftermath which the 
American people will bitterly regret. 

The attitude that we have assumed toward them and the out- 
side world has brought about obligations which must be dealt 
with in considering the question of independence. We often 
hear of our treaty obligations in a general and vague way, but, 
as n matter of fact, the only treaty obligations that we entered 
into were that Spanish ships and merchandise for a period of 
10 years should be admitted into the Philippine ports upon the 
same conditions as American ships and merchandise, and that 
there should be protection of life and property. The 10-year 
feature of the treaty has already elapsed. The question of 
protection of life and property was merely a declaration of 
principles of international law universally recognized, and 
there can not grow out of that feature of the treaty any obli- 

tion upon the American people, either in respect to Spain 
or otner nations, to maintain indefinitely their supremacy in 
jose lands. We have encouraged Investments by foreigners and 
our own people in that country; we have encouraged the build- 
ing of railroads, the expenditure of millions of dollars; and 
ihere has been a constant, though not a very rapid, influx of 

oreign capital, largely based upon the conditions of stability 
seemed to be assured by American occupation. In any 
that may be taken in respect to severing our relations 
with the Philippines we can not be disregardful of these con- 
ditions, and there must be a wise and just policy in respect to 
those investments whenever the time comes that we have to 
deal with that question, These conditions make immediate in- 
dependence, as demanded by the Filipinos, impossible. 

i was addressed frequently by the Filipinos in public and the 
ery, constantly and insistently, was that they wanted immediate 
independence. “ Well,” I would say to them, “ by ‘ immediate’ 
you mean right now? Do you mean you want the American 
people to get up and go away at once?” They would say 

yes” to that. I would reply, “ However insistent you may 
be, immediate independence is chimerical; there is no possi- 
bility of any such thing.” To show how little the nature of our 
Government and the functions of its officials are comprehended, 
many seemed to think when I came there as Secretary of War 
that by virtue of that office I held in the hollow of my hand 
the question of immediate Philippine independence. This view 
was voiced by a part of the press. 

You are interested in knowing what the American people 
have accomplished in the Philippines in the development of the 
country and the preparation of the people along the lines of as- 
suming the obligations of an independent Government. I can 
not go into details in all ef these matters. The fundamental idea, 
us expressed by Mr. McKinley in his letter of instructions to 
the first commission—you will remember that there were two 
commissions, one appointed for the purpose of looking over the 
situation and making recommendations, of which Adiniral Dewey 


i { 
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and Mr. Worcester were members, and another, headed | 
Mr. Taft, which organized the civil government. In his 
structions to the first commission President McKinley s 

In all the forms of government and administrative provisions ww! 
they are authorized to prescribe the commission should bear in ; ' 
that the government which they are establishing is designed, no; 
our satisfaction or for the expressions of eur theoretical views, } 
the happiness, peace, and prosperity of the people of the Philipp 
Islands. ms 

From that day to this every declaration made by ever: 
who was authorized in any way to speak in behalf of the Uni 
States has been to the effect that the Philippines were he!) r 
the purpose of developing them in self-government and estah 2 
ing them as an independent people. The present status ¢} 
that the American people have been constant, not only in ¢! 
desire to fulfill, but in the execution of this purpose. The en; : 
trol of all the municipal governments throughout the is!) 
except in financial affairs, is in the hands of the Filipinos. | 
the Provinces the majority of the boards is elected by 
people. In the insular government the executive officers 
appointed. The commission, which is composed of nine 
bers, consisted for a long time, and until recently, of four | 
pinos and five Americans. I will refer to that later, b 
that majority has been reversed, and this has given cause | 
great deal of question and alarm and criticism of the pres 
vdministration. The attorney general for years has bex 
Filipino. The Philippine Assembly, which is the Lower fF 
is elected by the so-called Christian people. It has no 
diction over the wild tribes in the northern part of Luzo: 
over the Moro Provinces, which are inhabited, with the es 
tion of about 50,000 Filipinos, by a different race, who 
the Mohammedan faith. The justice of peace courts are fille 
Filipinos. One-half of the judges of the first instance are | 
pinos, and of the seven supreme court judges three are Filipinos 


The Filipinization of the service has gone steadily on. Of 
course at the beginning it was necessary, as the Filipinos were 
untrained for the administration of office, to fill almost entirely 
all of the offices by Americans. In 1903 there were 2.777 Ame: 
icans and 2.697 Filipinos; in 1912 there were 2.680 Americans 


and 6,033 Filipinos, showing that it has been the constant policy, 
as rapidly as they fitted themselves for discharging these duties 
to prefer the Filipinos over the Americans, all other things b 

equal. 

The effect of the American administration has been show 
the increase of exports and imports. The exports und: 
Spanish administration in 1894 were $16,500,000; in 1912 it | 
increased to $54,784.738. The total imports in 1899, wher 
Americans took charge, were $19,000.000 in round numbers. [n 
1912 they were, in round numbers, $61,000,000. The perce 
from the United States increased from 7 per cent to 39 pe 
In 1909 there was partial free trade between the United S 
and the Philippines, and now there is entirely free trade. S 
wrongly suppose that the civil government of the Filipinos is 
a burden upen the American people. The cost of the civil 
ernment is borne by the Filipinos themselves. It costs us | 
to maintain our Army there than it does here, and our pens 
rolls are constantly increased on account of disabilities incurre 
from service in the Tropies, but the only salaries we pay 
Filipinos are those of the two resident Delegates of the | 
pinos who have seats in Congress and are allowed to speak 
not to vote. 

When we took possession it was one of the most unhes!! 
countries in the world. Cholera, bubonic plague, smal!) 
leprosy, and amebic diseases flourished unchecked. Le] 
was spread all over the islands, Those afflicted were conc 
in the houses and by their families. During the cholera of 185 
and 1889 in Manila there were 1,000 deaths a day. Now choler 
has been practically eliminated, very little of it existing «1) 
where in the islands, and that heing subject to control. The 
smallpox had to its credit 40,000 deaths a year prior to our 
occupation. Last year there were only a few hundred cases 
the entire islands. 

In 1907 not a single death was reported from smallpox 
seven Provinces, where formerly there had been approximst 
6.000 deaths annually. There was no such thing as hospitsls, 
no such thing as boards of health, and no scientific surgery 21)! 
medical treatment. Now there are 300 boards of health, and in 
the city of Manila is one of the most advanced hospitals fn 
world. It is not as large, but in all its equipments and appoin'- 
ments it is equal to any hospital in our first-class cities. Int) 
southern Provinces a hospital equal in character to that in 
Manila has been established. The bubonic plague has been co 
pletely exterminated in Manila. Formerty it was a plague spo! 
for that disease. Not a case originating there has been reporte! 
since 1906. Great suffering has been caused by rinderpest, which 
affected the caribao, recently made famous by a dinner in Wash- 
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-ce of all agricultural activities. The bacillus has been dis- 
ered, an effective remedy secured, and the people have been 
vered from an intolerable burden. Leprosy has been warred 
n to the extent that all the lepers have been assembled in 
. jsland, the island of Culion. They have been taken out of 
their families and segregated, and of course never expect to 
-eturn to their families again. The islands have been freed from 
the constant threat of this most loathsome disease. The condi- 
of the sufferers has been made comfortable, and they are 
s happy as those condemned to exile and death can be. A great 
0 rce of death was from the water supply, but under the ad- 
inistration of the American Government artesian wells have 
neen dug all over the islands. In 1912 there were 680, and that 
has greatly reduced the death roll. There have been established 
aining schools for nurses, who are educated up to the same 
tondard as in this country and are sent over the islands, and 

. constantly alleviating the sufferings of those people. The 

fant mortality, which was frightful, has been enormously re- 
iuced. The weather bureau is another of the practical things 
introduced by the American people. The constabulary, com- 

se almost entirely of Filipinos, Moros, and some of the wild 
ribes, is a most efficient body. They are good soldiers and are 
of invaluable aid to the health department in its administrative 
work. The cost of maintaining a native soldier is about 10 cents 

day, as compared with 50 cents a day for the American soldiers. 
Inder the leadership of American officers, who have control of 
them. they are a very effective branch of the service and would 
he reliable in a foreign war. 

Roads have been built all over the islands, some as fine as 
any in this country. The automobile roads there will compare 
favorably with automobile roads in any other part of the world. 
In June, 1912, there were 1,780 kilometers of first-class roads, 
2.159 second-class, and 3,216 of third-class. 

A postal bank has been established, which in 1912 had 35,802 
depositors. There are telegraph and telephone systems. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is carrying on elaborate and useful 
work. When we took possession of those islands there were 
120 miles of railroads in the island. Now there are two inde- 
pendent companies, and the railroad mileage has heen increased 
so that since the American occupation 774 kilometers have been 
built, and there are under contract for construction 586 kilo- 
meters, 

Before our occupation of the islands education was poor, he- 
ing done by private schools. There were no public schools. The 
first great step in that direction was te send 1,000 teachers 


ti 


there from the United States. Over 3,000,000 of children in } 


the Philippines have had instruction in the English language. 
The Spanish language was never spoken to any great extent. 
Probably not over 10 per cent of Filipinos, at the most, spoke 
the Spanish language. The others spoke dialects, there being 
some 16 different dialects in the island of Luzon. They had no 
national language, no national literature, and none of those 
characteristics which bind people together and make them co- 
operate with a common purpose and a common thought of na- 
tional development. Now there are 700 American teachers, 
1,000 insular Filipino teachers, and 7,500 Filipino municipal 
teachers, 

In 1902-3 there was a monthly enrollment of 150,000 pupils, 
and in 1911-12 there were 429.000. Thirteen trade schools are 
maintained. There are 3,000 school gardens and 83 school 
nurseries, During 1911-12 school children planted 363,183 trees. 
Five school farms are operated. 

Athletics have been developed in the schools, and baseball 
and basketball are pepular. This has done a great deal for the 
health of the people, and has brought together in new rivalry 


the wild tribes which formerly only met in warfare, and is | 


doing very much toward promoting an amicable association. 
There is one experiment in the Philippines which struck me 
as one of the most remarkable manifestations I have ever seen, 
and that is on the island of Palawan, almost the extreme island 
in the direction of Borneo. There is a place called Iwahig, 
where a penal colony has been established. Those prisoners 
who have attained a certain degree of good conduct in the peni- 
tentiary in Manila are sent to the penal colony, where they 
have a government and administration of their own. There is a 
white superintendent, who guides and directs them, but with 
that exception the whole administration of this penal colony ts 
under the control of the prisoners themselves. They administer 
punishment and control their affairs, and it is a wonderful 
success. You might say it is a manifestation of a capacity 
for self-government, but, as they got their training in a peni- 
tes tiary, we can hardly make that illustration apply to the 
islands as an argument for general fitness for independence. 
rhe superintendent told me that when he rode over the island 
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government of free institutions, a government of liberty 
law, a republican form of government, resting in its last 
upon an intelligent public opinion, they do not think that their 
to the whole Filipino people would be discharged without prepar- 


ing that people to maintain a stable, popular government in which 
hall be secured the civil liberty of all. They do not conceive that they 
have the right to relieve themselves of the burden of wardship or 


snardianship of this whole people by attempting to assign the burden 
of government to a small part thereof, claiming to be the educated 
part of that people, however confident that educated portion may be 
of its abillty to carry on a government for the Filipino people. 


\nd in the same speech he said: 


All that can be asserted is that the policy which has several times 
wen authoritatively stated that this Filipino government shall be car- 
ried on solely for the benefit of the Filipino people, that self-govern- 
ment shall be extended to the Filipino people as rapidly as they show 
ihemselyes fitted to assume and exercise it, must be pursued consist- 
ently by the people of the United States, or else they shall forfeit their 
honey. 


And in another speech of October 16, 1907, he said: 

The avowed policy of the national administration under those two 
Presidents (McKinley and Roosevelt) has been and is to govern the 
islands, having regard to the interest and welfare of the Filipino peo- 
ple, and, by the spread of general primary and industrial education 
and by practice in partial political control, to fit the people themselves 
io maintain a stable and well-ordered government, affording equality of 
right and opportunity to all citizens. The policy looks to the improve- 
mene of the people, both industrially and in self-governing capacity. 

Now, you see that the idea expressed there is that we have im- 
posed upon ourselves the obligation to train and fit these people 
so that they can have a government, not by a ruling class, but, 
us expressed by Mr. Lincoln, “ of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” That necessarily means, of course, a govern- 
ment which is democratic, with equal protection of all. Whether 
we shall continue the policy that has prevailed and sustain by 
nrips a government for training them to maintain a government 
essentially like ours is, of course, a question upon which the 
American people may change their minds. When we consider 
how graft is being exposed in New York and various other parts 





of the country, we may not be so sure of the excellence of our | 


Government. There have been great changes in recent times. 

The ideas of many of our people as to our form of government 
have been seriously unsettled. Old traditions have lost much 
of their charm: the old-time respect has faded away ; the rever- 
ence for our forefathers, the founders of the Constitution, those 
crent men who established and maintained this Government, 
have almost become a matter of reminiscence. The attacks and 
innovations that are being made on our form of government, 
upon the judiciary, which we have hitherto regarded as the 
most stable bulwark of government, may raise a very serious 
question as to whether we are so much enamored of our own 
form of government as to feel it is best to force it upon other 
people. Some are even beginning to doubt our own capacity 
for self-government. Views widely divergent from those ex- 
pressed by Mr. Taft have been attributed to Mr. Bryan, who 
las always manifested great concern for Philippine independ- 
ence, Whether or not he maintains the same ideas now I do 
not know. He has come to public office, and, with the assump- 
tion of office, of course, Come responsibilities ; and when a man 
hus to act, and not merely criticize, he not only has a right, 
but it is his duty, to reform his point of view if his judgment 
dictates it. The view credited to Mr. Bryan is as follows: 

There is a wide difference, it is true, between the general intelligence 
of the educated Filipine and the laborer on the street and in the field, 
but this is not a barrier to self-government. Intelligence controls in 
every government, except where it is suppressed by military force. 
Nine-tenths of the Japanese have no part in the law making. In 
Mexico the gap between the educated classes and the peons is fully as 
creat as, if not greater, than the gap between the extremes of Filipino 
society. Those who question the capacity of the Filipinos for self- 
sovernment forget that patriotism raises up persons fitted for the work 
that needs to be done. 

lt would be interesting to know what Mr. Bryan now thinks 
of government by Mexicans. 

Now, if that work that needs to be done is to be founded on 
the governmental conception that there must be a governable 
eluss und a class ready and willing to govern, then it is, of 
course, the very antithesis of the idea expressed by Mr. Taft, 
und is essentially the Filipino idea upon the subject of inde- 
pendence and self-government, 

When the congressional committee went out to the Philip- 
pines, in an address delivered to them, a prominent Filipino 
snid: 

If the Philippine Archipelago has a governable popular mass called 
upon to obey and a directing class charged with the duty of govern- 
ing, it is in condition to govern itself. These factors, not countin 
incidental ones, are the only two by which to determine the politica 
capacity of a country; an entity that knows how to govern, the 
directing class, and an entity that knows how to obey, the popular 


MASSES, 

‘There you haye, at least so far as it seems now manifest, 
the fundamental difference between the theories as to Filipino 
independence, 
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Mr. Jones, chairman of the Insular Committee, a yer, 
cere and earnest man, introduced a bill, as you are awar 
Congress, which provided for establishing the republic in 16) 
that time has passed—and independence in 1920. Anyone 
formed as to the Filipino people and the conditions there |; 
that to carry out any plan such as is involved in the Jones | 
is an impossibility if the principles enunciated by Mr 
are to be regarded, and that to establish Philippine inde) 
ence within any period approximating that named by the J) 
bill means that it can only be established on the theory 
there is an ignorant governable class and that there 
smaller class willing and capable to govern. If those sr 
essentials that are going to be accepted as the basis of P| 
pine independence, then we can as well grant it now, I 
that condition exists and has always existed, and, really, i 
more ideal in the beginning than it is now, because the 110) 
educate them the more we diminish that governable 
without enlarging in the same proportion the class ecaps:at) 
governing. 

Mr. Wilson, before he became President of the United s 
when he was writing theoretically on constitutional 
ment, said: 


l 


Self-government is not a mere form of institutions, to be had 
desired, if only proper ways be taken; it is a form of charact 
follows upon long discipline, which gives a people self-possession, 
mastery, the habit of order and peace and common counsel, 
reverence for law which will not fail when they themselves 
the makers of law—the steadiness and self-controf of political 
rity. And these things can not be had without long disciplin: 
distinction is of vita) concern to us in respect of practical choi 
policy, which we must make and make very soon. We hay 
pendencies to deal with, and must deal with them in the tri 
of our own institutions. We can give the Filipino constit) 
government, a government which they may count upon to be ju 
government based upon seme clear and equitable understanidi: 
tended for their good and not fer our aggrandizement; but w: 
ourselves for the present supply that government. * * * {: 
can not give them self-government. Self-government is not a 
that can be “given” to any people, because it is a form oi 
acter and not a form of constitution. No people can be “ give 
self-control of maturity. Only a long apprenticeship of obedicn 
secure them the precious possession, a thing no more to \« 
than given. They can not be presented with the character of « 
munity; but it may confidently be hoped that they will becom: 
munity under the wholesome and salutary influences of just laws 
sympathetic administration; that they will after a while und 
and master themselves, if in the meantime they are undersic 
served in good conscience by those set over them in authority. 
all people in the world, should know those things and shon 
upon them, if only to illustrate the mastery in politics which 
to us of hereditary right. To ignore them would be not only t 
and fail miserably, but te fail ridiculously and belie ourseives. | 
ing ourselves gained self-government by a definite process, w) 
have no substitute, let us put the peoples dependent upon us 
right way to gain it also. 


VW 


The principles here expounded are more ip harmon) 
the Taft than with the Bryan theory. 

The Nationalist Party, the party in power, the party \ 
has control of the legislation, in every sense the doi 
party there, in a memorial to our Government on Sept: 

1, 1910, based its demand for immediate independence 
the claim that the Filipino people are endowed with those « 
ditions necessary to establish and maintain a stable go 
ment—law and order. ‘To prove their case they said that 
had a government under Aguinaldo, which demonstrated (| 
power and ability to administer affairs. Well, to deal 
that, it is only necessary to say that there never was \ 
the same period of time a government which showed 4 gre: 
disposition to despotism, tyranny, and bloodshed than thi! 
ministered by Aguinaldo, and so far as demonstrating il 
sense their fitness for self-government, it all points in the o}) 
site direction. They cited as their next proof for their « 
that they had shown within reeent years their abiliiy to 
minister government. Of course, everything that they |): 
shown in recent years has been under the direction and coi! 
of able American executives and under the close touch wii 
has been held upon every movement by our representat) 
there. So there has been no demonstration and no opportul 
I might say, for them to demonstrate within that period 1! 
ability for self-government. 

If the fitness of the Filipinos be tested by the principles |: 
down by Mr. Wilson, or by the doctrine enunciated by the 1% 
publican Pariy, under which possession was taken and by wv!) 
they have been controlled up te a year ago, there is absolul: 
no question that there can be no consent to their demand 
immediate independence or independence in the near future. 

There is no homogeneity among them. The leading peopl: 
control in business and polities are of a mixed race and «| 
called “ Mestizos "—that is, a result of mingling of another rac 
with Filipinos.. The most aggressive, assertive, and able mei |! 
the Philippines are the Chinese mestizos, a people who have | 
national feeling and no national character. There is no gener 













siveness among the people and ne 
roneral illiteracy. In 1912 about 70 per cent of the voters in 

. Provinces were illiterate. Only a small per cent speak Span- 
Now more speak English than ever spoke Spanish, but the 
eects still prevail. Gov. Gilbert stated that in one case if was 
essary to have interpreters for seven languages. In one 
lietment against seven men the indictment had to be read in 
different Innguages in order that the case might pro- 

ied with, Of course, the basis of any national life is a com- 

B ») Ianenage, and in nothing have we taken a greater step 
ard laying the foundation for Filipino independence than in 
oblishing the English schools ail over the islands and in giv- 
ng them the opportunity to acquire this necessary prerequisite. 
s very probable that in 20 or 30 years English will be gen- 


»common language. There 


ie 


. 
De 


erally spoken. They have no common literature, no common 
_none of those essential characteristics whicl: bind people 
her in one national life, one national purpose. and one 


mal aspiration. 
| was talking to a distinguished Filipino and discussing the 
stion of independenee, and I said: 


[he essential difference between your people and the peopk the 

ed States is this: You have been brought up under an oligarchy; 

; eople have been accustomed to despotic rule; the masses of the 
have had no thought of and no training in self-government. In 
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\ ea, if you were to annihilate in any State of the Union, through | 
aor eatastrophe, or in some other way, every officcholder in that 
s . that State government would go on the next day, or in a few 
in essentially the same, without any fundamental change There 
might be some places better filled and some not so well filled, but the 





izht of government which is ingrained in the Anglo-Saxon people 

ind expression in that way. And if they were shipwrecked on an 

b. ul it would not be 24 hours, if they expected to stay there long, 

; there would be a government based on equal protection of all and 
f-denial of the individual for the public good. 


In my report to the after 
Philippines, T said: 


i Chere are very many. highly educated Filipinos, many men of talent, 
Fe and brilliancy, but the percentage, in comparison with those 
vho are wholly untrained in an understanding of and the exercise of 
{ il rights under a republican form of government, is so smali, 
ind under the best and most rapid development possible under existing 
ouditions will for a long period continue so small, that it is a delu 
i if the present pclicy of control of the islands by the American 
people shall continue, to encourage the Filipino people in the hope that 
the administration of the islands will be turned over to them within 
he time ef the present generation. The only inhabitants ef the islands 
hat are making any marked progress in. preparation for self-govern- 
ent are the Filipinos proper, and, as stated, but a small percentage of 
hese are sufficiently educated to understand and administer republican 
nstitutions. The masses of them have no knowledge or conception of 
2overnment, take no real interest in, and have no knowledge of gen 
administration, and are under the control of leaders whose will i: 
ictically their law. 
Caciquism, that is, local “ bossism,” is just as potential now as ever. 
\ keen interest is manifested in education, and the people cheerfully 
mit to the burden of taxation imposed, both for general education 
for manual training. It can not, however, be accepted that mere 
lucation in schools will give that training to a people which is nec 
for sustaining the fabric of a constitutional government. The 
pine people proper present the most encouraging phase of the ques 
n. They constitute about 91 per cent of the entire population cf 
islands. Of the remaining population, about 40 per cent are wild 
s who inhabit northerm Luzon. These people have absolutely 
ption of government except that of force, to which, if justly 
iministered, they cheerfully submit. Until recently many of them 
were head-hunters, and’ now they are only restrained from savage prae- 
% tices by military control. It is more than doubtful if any kind of tratn- 
; ug will make them capable as a mass, of intelligently participating in 
he administration of self-government. Certainly no such transforma- 
can be expected, under the most favorable conditions, within a 
entury. 
If the withdrawal by the United States from the administration of 
litical affairs of the Filipinos shall be postponed until these peopl 
e fit for participation in self-government, then the time therefor will 
essarily be in the very remote future, if it shall ever arrive. 
My judgment is that, if the masses of the Filipino people shall attain 
that degree of fitness that will warrant the turning over to them of 
political autonomy, they can be intrusted to take over the control of 
hese wild tribes, and that the realization of their own political independ 
e should not be substantially retarded by having their political fate 
nuked with people so backward and comparatively so small in number, 
nhabiting the same island with them. 
_ The Moro Province presents greater difficulty: There are about 
00.000 Moros and pagans living in the area confined geographically 
: fo the Sulu Group, the Lake Lanao Basin, the Rio Grande Valley, and 
nhabiting numerous points near the mouths of small rivers and in 
protected bays along the coast line of the Zamboanga Peninsula and 
he southern coast of Mindanao, reaching to the Gulf of Davao. Iu 
this area, principally in the vicinity of Zamboanga and Dapitan, with 
mall villages at Iligan, Jolo, Cotabato, Davao, Caraga, Baganga, am! 
Cateel, there are about 50,000 Christian Filipinos, many of whom have 
me there in recent years. The Moros are Mohammedans, and are 
rmly fixed’ in their religious belief. They are warlike, manly, inde- 
pendent, and have a strong-hostility for the Filipinos. They have no 
con eption of a republican form of government. The only government 
which they know is autocratic. They are peaceful now, because they 
have been subjected to military power and are controlled with firmness 
and justiee, which they appreciate. 
i lhe main provinee of our Army among the Moros is merely to keep 
'e peace among them. They would have to be essentially reereated to 
inake ot them an integral governing part of a republican government 
initing them with Filipinos. If Filipino independence is to be post- 
pened until such a condition: can be brought about, then its realiza« 
tion is so. remote as to make it not worth while now being contemplated, 
If, on the other hand, a separate government for and by the Moros be 


President, my return from the 
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into the hands of some foreign powei {Applause 

There are four ways to treat this question. Or 
them up in independence in the near future 
loose from them and from all responsibility to th 
outside world. This, if done, must be with the full kno 
that what I have just stated will inevitably tak e. A 
is independence in the near future under our protectorate 
would mean that we would withdraw the control 
turn them loose to experimenting in governmet | ‘ 
be the height of folly. If we are going to be res sible 
the Filipino, let us have no protectorate, but k 
the surest and most economical way and hold tl ontrol 
we are ready to part with them, and then part with th 
good, without any responsibility to or for them. O press 
experiences with Mexico are a sufficient lesson in int itional 
| responsibility without effective control. Another that we 
should invite foreign pewers to guarantee the autono ’ that 
people, and then we should set them up in govern { t] 
draw. What basis have we on which to appeal to foreig 
powers, to ask them to help us let the bear loose tl 
and are holding? It is: our problem, not theirs: it 
affair. What reason is there why they should com 
us to guarantee the autonomy of these people in a g il 
experiment? They guarantee the autonomy of Swit 
Belgium, and other countries where there are questions 
which affeet their international relations, or national 
they have no interest in the Philippines which would lea 
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eT ! it i l 
wo ' 3 : 
extend 
I have had no reason ews 
Absolute and immedia a 
jection of the great mass to 
anarchy or civil war; perhay 
In any event, they would fall 
established and we withdrey il 
power. 
‘here is no use of the Ai 1 pe 
that is b promulgated of tl ‘ ( 
government now vat any ime I 
lute independence shall be given within p ‘| 
ing that contemplated by the Jones bil 
people need not lude themselves, but mig 
question squarely in the face and expe he ce 
will be anarchy, civil war, oppression, retrogré ) 


to come and take the burden off of our shoulders 

The fourth way is to continue complete contro! le 
until the Filipinos shall satisfy the conditions 
under the Taft theory. In 


mS ¢ ? ) ™ 


my judgment, that would cont 


for half a century, and probably very much longer. I 
parting with them absolutely at the earliest time th: 
be done consistently with our national dignity 

A great deal of alarm has been expresset wourt ( 
changes that have been made in the Philippin: I 
have not been so radical as some think, ard the } 
is in nowise different from that which has been 
clared hitherto. In his address, when he went tl 
Gov. Gen. Harrison, who said he spoke by t) 
the President, said: 

We regard ourselves as trustee ting not he 
the United States but for the benefit of the p 
Islands. 

That is in exact accord with everything th 
and with every idea expressed by the American | 
the present time. He continued: 

Every step we take will be taken a t to t 
pendence of the islands and as a preparation for the indepen } 

There is nothing new in that at all. It is in no ser 
parture from the uniform and constant declaratio tl 
always been made. He further said: 

And we hope to move toward that end a pidly 
the permanent interests of the islands will permit 

That is entirely consistent with all that has hitherto 
He also said: 

After each step taken, experience will guid 
administration will take one step at once 

The administration did take a step which, 
would’ seem to be unwise. At the same time, those 
different view in regard to the government of the P 
and who have the responsibility are justified in m: ( 
ments. They have changed the majority of the 
which formerly’ consisted of five Americans and fo 
so as to make it five Filipinos and four Americans \\ 
exception the old commission was entir per 
who’ had been there for years, who 
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have been changed for men of 
less experience. Mr. Worcester, who, as I stated before, was 
there long our occupaney, has given way to Mr. Dennison, 
who entirely unacquainted with the Philippines and inex- 
perienced in matters there. He is a man of character and 
ability and in time, no doubt, will prove a good administrator. 
Itis a as we all know, to make many changes at one time, 
but we have the same thing in our changes of administration, 
and there is no reason why we should shrink from an experi- 
ment of that with another people, when we go through it 
with the changes our political parties in this 


details of administration there, 
before 


is 


risk, 


sort 
constantly of 
COURTPY. 

The Moro Provinces 
governor have been turned over 
Carpenter. He is a man of high character and great experi- 
ence in the Philippines. He was attacked by Mr. Martin of 
Colorado in regard to the Friar lands, but Congress examined 
into the matter and became convinced that the charges were 
groundless. This change from a military to a civil governor 
was recommended by Gov. Forbes and Gen. Pershing. 

The leading thought to be borne in mind is that the Filipino 
people are constantly insistent in their demands for immediate 
independence, There has been a large following in this coun- 


that were formerly under 


to a civil governor, 


military 
Frank W. 


al 


try of that idea. One of the chief exponents of that idea has 
been Mr. Jones, who is chairman of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. If the Filipinos vindicate by this experiment their 
claim to progress, we ought all to hail it with great delight. 
If, on the other hand, it shall be demonstrated that the step 
was taken unwisely, it is not beyond recall, and we still have 


the same control and mastery there and can retrace our steps. 
Therefore I do not view, as some do, with alarm these recent 
changes. The party in power ought to have the courage of 
their convictions. If they believe that the Filipinos have been 
developed to a point that justifies this experiment, they ought to 
make the experiment. There is a difference of opinions as to 
that, just as there is on the question of the tariff. There has 
been a controversy in this country going on for a long time as 
to the tariff and the effect of the tariff. When Mr. Wilson be- 
cume President he put into effect at once his views in regard 


to the tariff, and demonstration will probably be given within 
his administration as to whether it is wise or unwise, and then 


it will be for the American people to say whether or not the 
experiment has been justified. 


There can be no great hazard in so testing the situation, and 


while, as I have stated, I think that the experiment is unwise, 
vet 1 do not view with the least alarm the changes that have 


in view of the fact that 
upon the question of policy 


been made, especially 
no essential change 
py the President. 

Now, gentlemen, I know T have been making a rather desul- 
tory speech on a good many topies, and IT throw myself upon 
your kind consideration if I have taxed your patience too long, 
{Applause,] 


there has been 
as announced 
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HON, McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS 
In rune Hovsrt or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 13, 1916. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1915 four Southern States 
paid inte the United States Treasury less than $1,000,000 in- 
come taxes, At the same time the State of Illinois and three 
other Northern States paid into the Treasury over $42,000,000 


of income tax, or about fifty times as much as the amount paid 
by four Southern States, 

The Democratic tariff bill is framed upon the same principle 
of taxing the North for the benefit of the South. . Corn is per- 
nitted to come into the country free of duty and rice and to- 
protected, The bill now under discussion should be 
‘a bill to collect money from the farmers and business 
men of IMinois and Northern States to loan, through the Govern- 
ment, to cotton planters of the South.” This is the exact effect 
of the bill if it becomes a law. The Illinois farmer now bor- 
money at 5 per cent and a small commission, therefore 
this bill, with its provision to loan at 6 per cent, will be of no 
benetit to the Illinois farmer. 

rhis bill provides that 12 loan banks shall be distributed over 
the United States, the capital of each to be not less than three- 


bacco nr 


called 


rows 
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fourths of a million dollars, this money to be provided by ; 
Government without interest in case private capital is not s; 
scribed. The board to select the location for these banks is | 
be named by President Wilson, if this bill now becomes « |; 
Does anyone doubt that he will name two Democrats out of 
three members of this board? The members serve for 1); 
years, six years, and nine years, respectively. Does any) ‘ 
doubt that the six-year and nine-year terms will be given to Le 

ocrats, and by the terms of their service they will have con: 

of the management of the land banks over the next four \: 
of Republican administration? We all know what that ime: / 
The chairmanship of every important committee of the Hy) 
of Representatives is now held by a southerner, with the os 

tion of one—all worthy men with the interests of the Sou: 

heart. 

When the locations for the 12 loan banks are selecto/, 
any one doubt the South will be liberally supplied ? 

Many of our southern friends on this floor, during the | 
cussion of this bill, have told us that the private capital o 
South is loaned at from 8 per cent to 20 per cent pe 
That makes it plain that southern money will not he 
seribed for stock in the loan banks located in the Souil, 
that the United States Government will be compelled to 
vide the cash to loan to southern farmers. 

This means that the farmers and business men of Illinois 
the North must pay in this money in the shape of taxes 
they now do under the present income tax and tariff |: 

Another appropriate title for this bill is to call it a bi 
provide $10,000,000 in salaries per year to be paid out o! 

United States Treasury to deserving Democrats. 

The bill expressly provides that the appointments unde: 
law shall not be under the civil service. It permits the 
appointed by President Wilson to appoint an unlimited 
ber of examiners over the United States at an unlimited s: 
This money to be paid out of the Treasury of the United s 
and not charged up to the borrower. 

There are in Illinois 101 counties. It would not he 
reasonable to appoint one examiner for each county, 2: 
salary of $2,500 per years would seem about right to the 
serving Democrat seeking same. There are 48 States in 
Union. What an elegant political machine. No wonder 
Speaker, that the Democratic majority in the House prvi 
voted down an amendment offered by the Republicans ‘i 
under civil service these men and thousands of othe: 
tions provided for in this bill. 

I repeat that it is a bill to build up a huge army of |) 
eratie officeholders and a sectional bill to furnish mone 
South at the expense of the North. 
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SPEECH 


EDWARD W. SAUNDETDS 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Friday, April 21, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropri 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending J| 
1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, this matter of securi: 
adequate supply of potash and nitrates is one of such int: 
to the farmers, that so far from objecting to the sum propo 
to be expended, we ought to be willing to expend a far cl 
amount in order to secure the results contemplated. 

The present war has exemplified in the most striking fas! 
the dependence of American agriculture upon foreign count! 
for two essential fertilizers. Nitrates come almost entirely fl 
Chile, while Germany supplies the world with potash. | 
value of our importations of these fertilizing materials, prio’ | 
1914, amounted to over $30,000,000 a year. As a result of 
conditions, the prices of fertilizers containing these clemc! 
have materially advanced, thereby placing new burdens upot 
American farmers. Potash is a necessary constituent of ev: 
wheat, corn, oats, potato, and tobaeco fertilizer, particular!) 
the latter. Over 55,000,000 sacks of fertilizer are sold each y 
in the United States, and each sack must carry a print: 
guaranty of the percentage of potash which it contains. Hav 
in mind that for the present it holds a practical monopoly of |! 
world’s supply of potash, the German Government, with 2 vic 
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to the conservation of this great national asset, regulates and ; The most immediately available and extensive source of sup 
eontrels the production and sale of the products of the mines | appears to be the giant kelps, a form of seaweed that aboun 
vm which petash is derived. It is estimated that the potash | on the Pacific coast rhree varieties of these kelps not 
tent ef the German deposits are sufficient for the world’s | show a high potash content, but : j 
msumption, at the present rate of use, for over 500,000 years. fashion in open wailer where 
exe mines were axecidentally discovered in an effort to in- | Careful investigations have 
Tense the output of salt in the Strassfurt region. In the pur- | kelp fields, of the waters in which they ¢ sa 
it of this effort to reach the main body of rock salt, it was | with which they may be harvest 
ceertained that this deposit was overlaid by a stratum con- | tings that may be made 
taining large quantities of potassium, and magnesium salts, 
regarded at the time as worthless. 


been 1 de oa the oe rf 


in the course of a ye i 
obtained on this line have been highly satisfactory) 
gations establishing a large area and tonn 


awee oO il titi 


About 1870, the vatue of potash salts as a fertilizer, was dis- | on the Pacific coast, from Cedros Island to | 
covered, and from that time forward, these salts have been the | western Alaska. This area contains about 390) squa 
vost Valuable preduct of the Strassfurt mines. The need of | capable of producing two cuttings a year that will yiel 





wtash is imperative wherever the use of fertilizers, and of | 59,000,000 tons of fresh kelp 
nt nsive agricultural methods, are in vogue. It is an interest- | potassium chloride. 
ing and striking fact that one-fifth of the entire potash output A year or two 


: equivalent to over 2.OOOL000 Lorn 


ago the total imports of potash sults 


of the German mines, and more than one-half of the amount | kinds, amounted to about 1,000,000 tons, equivalent to 
heretofore exported, has come to this country. The deposits of | 400,000 tons of pure potash chloride. He Will be see 
\Isace alone are estimated to contain in terms of pure potash, | the “kelps of our Pacific coast are capable perennially 
three hundred millions of tons, 2 veritable treasure house for the | annual output of potassium chloride, about six times the equ 


German Empire. At the prices of a few years ago, this deposit | lent of the potassium salts now imported into the United Sta 
was worth over thirteen billions of dollars. Of course, based | There is no question either of the existence, and extent of 
pon the present pr ices, this value would be much greater. While | kelp beds, or of the facility with which the growth 
there are other salt mines in the world, containing workable | harvested, or of the existence, and value of their potash e 
amounts of potash, they de net appreciably affect the world’s | In addition to the inquiry to ascertain the potential potas 


supply, or furnish any potash to the United States. these kelp fields, much actual experimental work has be 


Under present conditions, the dependence of this country | progress during the last 12 months in California, Utah, and 
upon a foreign source of supply for an essential fertilizer in- | other States, looking to the recovery of potash from alunite, 
vredient is absolute, and for the time being, unescapable. This | and other minerals, and as au by-product in the manufacture of 
situntion is highly unsatisfactory, and while we are engaged in | Portland cement. 
sctivities in many directions of little interest to the Americnu | Various silicate rocks, such as feldspar, lucite, green sand, and 


farmers, we should seriously undertake, in the manner proposed | mica sericite 
by the Lever amendment, the task of ascertaining and previd- 
ing, if possible, a source of domestic supply of an element so | duced from domestic sources in the year 1915, amounted to 
essential to the successful, and profitable prosecution of Ameri- | thing like $850,000. Our importations of refined 
an agriculture. This will materially increase our capacities for | for 1915 were 
self-support, and tend to establish our ultimate agricultural | of normal importation, showing the great decline in the use o 
independenee, | potash in this country due to the rigorous blockade of the @ 
The following figures will furnish an interesting exhibit of | man ports. 
the value of our importations from Germany of kainit, and | What then is the plain duty of Congress, confronted with t! 
potash in various forms. During the year ending June 30, | foregoing 
1913, this country imported over 900,000 tons of these materials, | culture is the foundation of national prosperity, 
valued at something like $13,000,000, These imports have been 
increasing from year to year, as an inevitable feature of the 
development of intensive agriculture in the United States. The 
cessation of potash supplies from the German source, due to 


, have been investigated for the recovery of pots 
with encouraging results. The value of the potash salts pro 
potash nl 


about 25 per cent of those for 1913, the | 


¢ facts? The question answers itself. Successful a 
and suecessfu 
agriculture is dependent upon adequate supplies of nitrates, an 
| potash. Confronted with a crisis in respect to potash, and 
| acute situation in the production of the crops peculiarly « 
| pendent upon potash, Congress should direct every ene 


i 
the outbreak and progress of the present European war, has | backed by whatever sums that may be needed, toward the ck 
caused a material advance in the prices of all fertilizers con- | velopment of the domestic production of this material. But t! 


taining this element, and imposed a serious burden upon our 
farmers, due to the fact that it has been found impossible to 
secure from any other source, to a measureable extent, an equi- 


production of potash from kelps has not progressed to «a sul 
cient extent to put it upon an aecercained commercial b: 
In the discharge of its duty to our farmers this Gover 


I is ‘ c 
valent of these salts. While it has long been patent that this | should establish all needed plants, and conduct operations on a 
ountry should not be dependent upon another nation for its | sufficiently extensive scale, to place this industry on es 
supply of a necessity, it required the outbreak of the war to | lished footing of industrial productio: 
render the situation acute, and to emphasize the necessity of We can not afford to wait upon the venture of private capil 
iscertiining without further delay, whether the United States | into this field, for private capital will naturally turn to inv 
cain secure from domestic sources a sufficient supply of cheap | ments where profit is assured, and be a little wary of ent 
potash for our present and prospective agricultural necessities, | prises which, until the details of operation and commer 
Altogether apart from the disadvantages and inconveniences | ploitation are satisfactorily worked out, may fall far short 
arising from the fact that the potash mines of Germany are | the time being, of being profitable, But once sufficient in 
the property of an alien nation, there is another distinct feature | gation, and experimentation by the Federal Government s! 
of danger in the present situation. These mines are subject to | have ascertained all the essential commercial and other factors 


invesion by water, and from time to time, considerable areas 
have been flooded, thereby destroying the potash contents of 
the sections thus overflowed. It is altogether possible that 
these flooded areas may in time become so extensive, that the 
value of the mines would be substantially impaired. Hence this 
country, for the present, is not only dependent upon a foreign | ably needed to enable the Agricultural and other department 
country for an essential element of modern agriculture, but it is | to conduct the necessary inquiries in this field manne be 

dependent upon a source of supply that may at any time largely | forded by this House in generous and unstinted measui 
disappear, to the great distress and loss of our farmers. sut the Government activities have not been restric icted to tl 

lixving this situation in mind, prudence would suggest that | investigation of the Pacific kelp fiel 
the experiments heretofore conducted to ascertain American For some little while 


in the recovery of potash from kelp, and illustrated in netus 
operations, both the most approved methods of extraction, 

the profits possible in the venture, private capital will be fort 
coming in abundant measure, to maintain this enterprise on nan 
enlarged scale of permanent utility. Whatever may be reasoi 


Is, in their pursuit of potas 





past, the Geological Survey has ¢ 

Sources of supply of potash salts, should be prosecuted more dili- | ducted interesting explorations for potash-salt deposits in th 
seutly than ever, and that the Agricultural Department and the | desert regions of the West. Having in mind the manner 
Geological Bureau of the United States be supplied with what- | which the German potash deposits were formed, the Geolu: 
AA Eenee mae be necessary to carry these investigations, if pos- | Survey should be afforded ample means to enlarge and co 
si ible, to a successful conclusion. A number of potential sources | tinue these explorations, and discover the domestic beds 

{ potash have heretofore been investigated, and various salines | in reason are known to cxist. Geologists advise us that th 
of the. United States have been analyzed, to ascertain the | sands of years ago the German deposits were formed thro 
presence of potassium salts to a commercial extent. Enough | the gradual evaporation of vast areas of sea water which 
has been done to afford a reasonable hope that the commercial had become landlocked. Of course this process required wu 
production of potash salts from American sources is in sight. | told ages. jut finally the potash in these segregated 
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waters was deposited In a vast stratum which later was over- 
laid by strata of clay, and other sediments. The same geolo- 
gists tell us that ages ago vast areas in the western portion 
of the United States were covered by the ocean. In time, as 
the land rose, immense salt-water lakes were formed, and with 
the evaporation of the water in these lakes, potash beds must 
have been formed in the same manner that they were formed in 
Germany. Like conditions eause like results. Hence it is a 
nutter beyond controversy that somewhere within the desert 
regions of continental United States, there are vast deposits of 
potash. It should be our task to locate these deposits, and 
through deep borings ascertain their whereabouts. A mere 
fraction, a negligible fragment, one might say, of the money 
that is expended in directions of questionable value, would 
suffice ip the hands of scientifie investigators to locate this 
immense potential wealth. 

Under the stimulus of present necessity it is to be hoped that 
this important work will be pressed with the same vigor with 
which the Government built the Panama Canal, and is now en- 
gaged in the construction of railways in Alaska. Whatever may 
be said of the possible returns from these enterprises, they will 
be definitely shert of the benefits that would ‘be secured for the 
present needs of the farmers of the United States, and for the 
development of agrieulture in ages to come in this country, by 
the discovery of these beds of long-hidden wealth. In the hands 
of the Geological Survey this investigation would be conducted 
with the precision of a scientific inquiry, and with practical 
certainty of success. Once unlock the doors of this subter- 
ranean treasure vault, and German supremacy in the potash 
fielils will be effectually challenged. An appropriation of half a 
million dollars, sufficient to put in the field a half dozen deep 
drilling outtits, would be a wise investment. Who can doubt, in 
view of the conditions which have been ascertained with scien- 
tifie accuracy, that the success of this inquiry, rich as it is in the 
promise of benefits for the farmers, will be assured, provided 
Congress affords the money required for the suecessful prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise. We have been content to appropriate 
niggardly sums for the farmers, while talking tn terms of. mil- 
liens on the subject of battleships, and armies. Five hundred 
thousand dollars is one-fortieth of the cost of a modern super- 
dreadnaught. Is this an extravagant sum to appropriate in aid 
of better farming along a line in which our farmers are so 
vitally concerned? A judicious expenditure in this direction a 
few years ago, would have averted the present burdens upon 
agriculture, due to the advanctng prices of every brand of fer- 
tilizer of which potash is an essential ingredient. The present 
condition should not be allowed te recur, when the remedy is 
within our own hands, 

Our dependence upon Chili for nitrates, is no less complete 
than our dependence upon Germany for potash. Scientific 
investigators have pointed out that agricultural bankruptcy is 
threatening the United States on account of the failure on the 
part of the Government, and of business capital, to provide 
the necessary elements for refertilizing the soil. These elements 
are fixed nitrogen, potash, and phosphates. I have diseussed in 
detail the conditions as to potash and suggested the methods to 
be ‘pursued to provide a domestic supply ef this material on an 
increasing seale. The domestic supply of phosphates is abun- 
dant, and available, while free nitrogen by appropriate processes 
imiy be drawn from the atmosphere to an unlimited extent. 
‘The computation has been made that there is enough nitregen 
in 1 cubie mile of alr, to furnish the raw material to satisfy 
our demands for 50 years to come, at our present rate of con- 
sumption. Right at hand then is an inexhaustible source of 
supply, provided that the fixation ef nitregen is commercially 
possible. At this time the militarists are concerned with the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in a commercial form, for 
use 28 a source of nitric acid, an indispensable element in the 
manufacture of military explosives. But the demands of agri- 
culture are far more imperative, and worthy of our attention, 
than the efforts to make this enterprise a purely military 
preposition, The necessity for this development in ald of our 
farming interests should excite our greatest concern. Only one 
thing appears to be essential for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, and that is an abundant supply ef cheap hydroelectric 
power. 

Abroad there are many plants, particularly In Norway, that 
furnish daily evidence tn their successful operation that nitro- 
zen may be secured from the atmosphere at commercial rates, 
So far as I am aware, there is only one plant of this character 
on this continent, the American Cyanamid Co., on the Canadian 
side of Niagara Falls. Last year this plant turned out 64,000 
tons of lime nitregen. 

“This proeess consists of bringing pure nitrogen gas from the 
air Inte contact with calcium earbide, heated to a great heat in 
the electric furnace. At this temperature the nitrogen enters 








into combination with the caleinm, forming lime nitrogen, or 
cyanamid. The preduct contains from 16 to 18 per cent of 
available nitrogem, and in its first form is a very valuable 
fertilizer.” 

The paragraph just cited describes the process develope: | 
scientific investigation for the artificial production of nii 
enous fertilizer. The one essential thing for the indust 
production of nitrate, that is, nitrate that can be sold in con) 
tition with the nitrate from Chile, is cheap and abundant water 
power, and if there is any one form of power in which 
country abounds, it is water power, ready and waiting to 
harnessed. There are many available sites that may be sev 
gated from the public domain, removed from public entry, : 
designated as power sites for the express purpose of produc} 
nitrogen from the air, both for military, and agricultural | 
poses. 

The advoeates of military preparedness seem to think 
it is good business to establish these plants for the sole pur) 
of making war material, but oppose strenuous objections 
the use of the same plants to supply a great agricultural n 
I have no objection whatever to a Government plant, to sec 
nitrie acid for use in making the high explosives require:! 
modern war. I have no more objection to the establishme: 

a plant to this end, than I have to a Government ca: 
factory, or powder mill, or armor plant. The needs of Gove: 
ment in this direction, should be supplied by Government ec: 
prise, in order that the country may be freed from the exactio: 
private greed, but I can not agree that the Government 0) 
tion of our water powers should be limited to the excli- 
production of materials for military use. Publie funds ma: 
applied to advantage in many other directions than in 
eternal preparation for problematic, unlikely and chime: 
wars. There are other and greater interests to be conser 
and other considerations of public welfare to be regarded, in 
the construction of Government plants designed to make ay:i! 
able the resources of nature, and to draw therefrom the rich 
treasures which belong to the man, or the nation which ‘ 
the key to her seerets. Why should a great power plant that is 
capable of supplying our military needs on half-time servic: 
remain idle for the other half of its time, simply because soni 
one suggests that it is a form of socialism for a Governn 
plant to use its surplus power in aid of our farmers, by produc 
ing an essential ingredient of modern agriculture? 

We should develop our natural resources to the limit, and (! 
Government should aid in that development, in order to put 
our lands in that condition which will afford the largest re 
turn of good to the people of the United States. That is a form 
of preparedness that appeals to me. If it is insisted that 
must have soldiers, and sailors, then these soldiers and satlurs 
must be fed, and whatever increases the productivity of « 
lands, will increase our resources for the maintenance of these 
prospective armies. This will be preparedness in its highest 
and most beneficial form. Te-day millions are being expended 
tn the way of irrigation, that ts putting water upon dry lands 
and making those etherwise barren areas yield a rich return of 
foodstuffs. This use of a national resource is considered fu'ly 
justified, and well within the proper funetions of Governie:! 


Why not harness another portion of the public waters, and pro 


duce at reasonable cost a fertilizer whieh is selling to-day at 
$70 or $80 a ton, every dollar of this increase over normal prices 
constituting a charge upon an industry which is the least 
profitable, and the mest important of all the great industries 0! 
our country? The men who object to this enterprise insist ())! 
a Government power plant for the purpose of making nitric 
acid for high explosives may be justified, but that the use of a 
portion of this power for the extraction of fertilizer from tle 
air, will create unfair competition between the Govern, 
and private enterprise. What is the preper test to determine 
whether this Gevernment should enter upon a constitutious! 


enterprise designed for the public good? The answer is 0b- 


vious, namely, the greatest good for the greatest number. — 
If greedy combinations of eapitalists take advantage of ‘le 
Government for the production of the materials that the Gover! 
ment requires, it seems te be agreed that Government enicr- 
prises may be justly set on foot to break the thrall of these com- 
binations. This has been effeetually done im the matter of povw- 
der. A few years ago powder was selling at a dollar a pound. 
The United States went inte the powder business on an exten- 
sive scale, through its own plants, To-day the selling price of 
powder is 50 cents a pound. I do not eare what may be the 
critical epithets that will be showered upon the proposition that 
the Government should use the public waters on our public lands, 
er available sites elsewhere, to increase the riches of our country 
by enabling our farmers to develop their farms, and raise more 
abundant crops. Such attacks should not hinder us from doing 
our plain duty, This is our opportunity to aid the farmers of our 
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country in a material way; to aid agriculture in every section of 
ihe United States, ata moderate expense ; to do something worth 
while for the development of our farm lands, and to do it in the 
exercise of our constitutional powers. Why should we build a 
power plant, merely to make high explosives, and to that end 
operate the plant for a portion of the year, when it may be run 
for every minute, of every day of the year, deriving from the 
atmosphere an element which is required for the full develop- 
ment of our farms, and fields? If the farmers of the country 
may be protected through the proper utilization of Government 
property against oppressive prices, why is not this a rational, 
and satisfactory form of preparedness? 

If this great work can be done successfully in Germany, or in 
Norway, Shall we concede the inferiority of our scientists to the 
scientists of other countries, and admit that with the greatest 
natural resources in the world, we are unable to turn those 
resources to the fullest account? 
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I believe that our people can do whatever they have a mind to } 


do, that this country can achieve results fully equal to those | 


secured in any quarter of the globe. I believe that if we re- 
solve to strike a blow for independence of foreign domination, 
and determine that with our own agencies, and within our 





Keeping in mind the comparatively virgin soils of this cou 
try, these figures ought to shake the complacency of the aver 


citizen who believes that the United States, net only ean, In 


does lead the world in everything. What is the explanat on of 
this wonderful difference between the production per aere of this 


it 


country, and of Europe? The answer is <\ europe appears 
to have solved the problem of soil exhaustio: trough the use 
of legumes and nitrates. Omitting Russi; ontinental Europ. 
and England, for use upon a much smaller area of land tl 
under cultivation in this country, impo Wer a ] 

of Chilean nitrate, whereas for agricultural purposes 

try takes only about 300,000 tons. In addition to th so of 
nitrogenous fertilizer secured from Chile, Europe on an i 

ing scale is deriving nitrogen from the air, and as a by-produ 
of the coke industry. Both precesses should be developed t 
their utmost extent in the United States, since the market 
the product is unlimited. Over 400,000,000 neres of tillab 


lands in this country, could profitably "se VOOGO000 
nitrate per annum, whether derived from Chile, or other sour 


It has been estimated that as a result of this use our pres 

farms would yield as follows, without additio ultivation, or 
| labor. 

Bales of cotton 


own domain, we will secure for our people the things of essen- | 


tial interest, success will be ours. If Norway and Germany can 
turn air and water to account, why not the United States? Is 


the United States, and if this be so, is it not a prodigal waste of 
our resources, to allow our great rivers to rush unharnessed to 


ihe sea, When in the proper exercise of our duty to the public, | 
we may make this potential wealth actual, and by adequate ap- | 
propriations set in motion the wheels that will continually pour 


rich treasures into the lap of waiting agriculture. 
This is no time to quibble over finespun distinctions, or to stop 


with halfway measures. I am willing to take one leaf at | 


least, out of the book of the militarists, and to go forward in a 
path that they appear to be unwilling to tread. They are ready 


and anxious to spend untold millions for purely military pur- | 


poses, and to establish great plants to be run on part time 
for the production of material for prospective military use. I 
desire to establish even greater plants than apparently they 
have in contemplation, and to maintain those plants in con- 
tinuous operation for the production of materials of such 
essential value to the farmers of this country that they will 


extend the fullest measure of their approval to the men who | 
set these great enterprises in motion. This is the day, and | 
this is the opportunity to be of service to a class of our citi- | 


zens Who have not fared too well at the hands of our legis- 
lators. Afford the needful agencies to produce the nitrate that 
will free us from the bondage of an alien monopoly, and we will 
rise to the height of a great opportunity. At the same time, we 
will do an act of tardy justice to the farmers of the United 
States. 

It may not be amiss in this connection to give the figures 
that show not only our need for nitrate, but our present depend- 
ence upon a foreign country, thereby emphasizing the neces- 
sity for immediate action to establish a domestic source of 
supply. “Intelligent cultivation goes hand in hand with ra- 
tional fertilization.” Of course in this connection, I do not 
overlook the very great work of the agricultural departments of 


the States, and of the Federal Government, in extending the | 


use of legumes. These have added, and on an increasing seale 
of use, will continue to add greatly to the fertility and con- 


sequent productivity of our soils; but the nitrate-producing | 


legumes are rather slower in action, than nitrate of soda. It 
is interesting to note that the use of this fertilizer in the United 
States, has trebled within a decade, though still far short of 
what it should be. The greater use of Chilean nitrate in 
Europe, was due to the application of science to European agri- 
culture, and to the establishment and liberal maintenance of 
agricultural experiment stations in that portion of the world, 
long in advance of like stations in this country. A paper by 
Dr. Myers gives some interesting comparisons between the yield 
per ucre in the United States, and in Europe, of three great 
staple crops, 
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The annual production of other staples would also be vastly 
increased. This auticipation of what will follow from the fruct 
fication of cur lands, is not the idle fabric of a vagrant taney 
but are the words of truth and seberness, The farmers know 
what potash will do, what phosphates will do, what nitrates 
will do. Many millions of fertile acres attest the utility of 
their application. It should be our task through abundant ay 
propriations, and appropriate legislation, to unlock every « 
mestiec souree from which these imaterials Inay be drawn 
thereby scatter peace and plenty over a smiling land 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


rb 


HON. RILEY J. WILSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
Ix vue House or Rerresentrarives. 
Monday, May 15, 1916 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, To am glad to see 
and there are millions of our people who rejoice to know, that 
this Congress is about to pass « rural-eredits bill, and that this 
Government is about to enter upon the orgenization of a cor 
prehensive system of rural credits, and that one of the most 
important pledges in the Democratic platform of 1912 
to be redeemed. 

The Democratic Party has always kept faith with the peopl 
when given a fair opportunity to do so. No administratio 
has ever been able to make every platform pledge into how 
but when this Congress adjourns it can truthfully be said that 
the present national Democratic administration has more nearly 
redeemed every platform pledge than any other 
inaugurated within recent years. 

Legislation looking toward financial relief, and the emanci 
pation of the commercial and agricultural interests of th 
country was promised at the Baltimore convention. In fact 
this has been promised by both parties for a number of year 
but the Republican Party when in power, made no attempt a 
any legislation that would disturb the fixed monopoly and 
control held by the money centers over the currency and credit 
of the country. While the Federal reserve act, at the time of 
its passage, had many critics, and while many men in sym 
pathy with the Money Trust predicted dire calamity to follo 
it, this law is to-day ucknowledged on all sides to be the great 
est piece of constructive legislation enacted in this country in 
the past 50 years. It will not exceed in value the rural-credil 
bill which we are about to enact, but it is of equal importance 
as it forms the foundations for, and makes possible the su 
cessful operation of the farm-loan act, which we have ever; 
reason to expect will go to the President within a few days for 
his signature. 

Amid all the stress and couflict of the past two years the 
Federal Reserve System has enabled the business man as well 
as the manufacturer to feel secure in his prosperity from the 
shocks and disorganization of the panic that was generalls 


is mbou 


administration 
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expected to oceur in this country on the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, and which, no doubt, would have occurred had the 
control of the credit of the Nation remained in the hands of the 
few-money magnates who had dominated our finances for so 
iwany years, The financial system of any country should be 

ider the control of the Government, because it touches and 
nifects all the people of the Nation, in whatever calling, pursuit, 
or occupation they may be engaged. The safety of our present 
commercial banking system is due to its soundness and ease of 
practical operation, and to the further fact that it is so organ- 
ized that it can be operated to give relief in all sections of the 
country. No class of our people are more in need of a safe and 
sound banking system than those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. A disturbance in the money market has its first effect 
upon the price of agricultural products, and this class of prod- 
ucts is the very last to feel the effect of a readjustment of our 
tinancial system. 

The banker and the business man are in a position to foresee 
the oncoming of a financial panic and may often protect them- 
selves against its evil effects; but this is not true with the 
farmer, and it is for him more important and more necessary 
that the Government be in a position at all times to reach out 
its strong arin and lend its all-powerful aid to secure him against 
u disaster for which he is not responsible and which may affect 
him without any warning whatever. 

That a commercial banking system does not and can not meet 
und supply the needs of those engaged in agriculture has been 
found to be true in all other countries, and is admitted to be 
irue in this country. It is also acknowledged that the Govern- 
ment owes the same obligation to establish and maintain a com- 
prehensive system of banking for the benefit of those engaged 
in agriculture as it does to provide a banking system for com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests; in other words, that the 
farmer, in this respect, should be placed on the same footing as 
the business man. 

The continued prosperity of our country depends upon its 
development along agricultural lines, and to secure this develop- 
ment we have now reached the point where our people, and 
especially the farmer, must make a study of agricultural prob- 
lems; and for this purpose the Department of Agriculture is 
offering every possible. assistance. The farmer must make his 
knowledge, efficiency, and equipment along the lines of the most 
progressive methods a part of his capital. We must, through 
good roads, good schools, and by community organization and 
cooperation, bring to farm life and to the rural districts the 
opportunities, advantages, and conveniences that will make life 
upon the farm attractive and happy as well as prosperous. We 
must bring about conditions that will check the flow of popula- 
tion from the country to the towns and cities. 

But in order to make this study of agriculture effective, in 
order to make the efficiency and equipment of the farmer useful, 
in order to bring to the rural districts and farm life the advan- 
tages, conveniences, and opportunities that will make this life 
attractive and profitable, so that it will hold the young men of 
talent and enterprise where their energies and abilities are most 
needed, it has been universally conceded that we must have a 
comprehensive system of rural finance, or rural credits. 

A rural-credit system has been defined to include all means 
by which capital is extended and made available to farmers for 
the operation, equipment, and development of farms or for the 
purchase of farms. If capital is brought to the farmer in such 
au wily that he may profitably avail himself of its use, it must 
come to him under the following conditions: 

At minimum expense. 

At a low rate of interest. 

For a long period. 

To be returned in small payments. 

In my humble judgment no system of rural finance will se- 
cure to the farmers of this country the credit and assistance 
ihey are entitled to, except one organized by and under the 
supervision and control of and backed by the aid of the Federal 
Government, This has been the experience of other countries. 
We often hear the statement that what Europe has done for her 
farmers America must do for hers. Investigation has shown 
that in every country in Europe where the rural-credits system 
is successful it has been organized, supervised, and aided by the 
Government. Germany has the most successful system. There 
the organization is called the “landschaft.” In its earlier days 
the landschaft had Government aid. After being well estab- 
lished that was found to be no longer required, but it has al- 
ways been and is now under the direct and close supervision 
of the German Government. We are told by the highest au- 
thorities that during 150 years’ operation under this system 
in Germany, and to which is attributed the wonderful agricul- 
tural development of that country, there has not been a single 





failure among the farm-mortgage banks. And there has never 
been any loss under the bonds issued upon the farm mortgages, 
Prof. Brodnitz, of Halle University, recently said: 

The landschaft system is standing the test of the war, as it hes at 
all other times. If is the —_ plan under which the bonds are of 
equal value with Government bonds in the open market and in the 
time of panic or war hold their value above Government bonds. 

It is only natural that this should be true. The farmer has 
the best and safest security in the world—that is, agricultural} 
lands—being constantly improved and with a continually en- 
hancing value. 

The present bill proposes such a banking system as I have 
suggested—that is, one under the control, supervision, and aid 
of the Federal Government. And while not just such a bil! «s 
many of us would be glad to write, it carries the central idea 
and purpose of a rural-credit system and commits the Govern 
ment to a system of finance that should result in the rapid 
development of agriculture in every section of the United States 
It may take a number of years to make it perfect, because it is 
a new system of banking for this country and the same con 
ditions do not obtain here as in Europe, but I have confidence 
in the ability and common sense of American farmers and 
believe they will welcome this law as the most advanced step 
ever taken in their interests by Congress and that they will 
give it their earnest thought and cooperation, that the entire 
system may be worked out successfully. 

The bill provides for a farm-loan board, which is given super- 
vision and control of the entire system and at the expense of 
the National Government. 

It provides for 12 land banks, distributed throughout thie 
country, each with a capital stock of $750,000, to be, if neces- 
sary, provided by the National Government, making in ali 
$9,000,000. 

It provides for local associations of farmers, through which 
loans may be made, and whose duty it will be to pass upon the 
character of the loans and the good faith and integrity of the 
borrower. 

Next it provides for a rate of interest not exceeding 6 per 
cent. This to cover all expenses of administration. 

It provides for loans from $100 to $10,000. This will meet 
the needs of the farmer with 40 acres as well as those of the 
farmer who owns a plantation. 

The loans are to be made extending over periods of from 5 
to 86 years. This will give time for returns upon the invest 
ment. 

It also provides for the assistance of the homeless man w)v 
desires to purchase and equip a farm. 

The mortgages and bonds issued upon the mortgages, as wel! 
as the capital stock and surplus of the farm-land banks, are 
exempt from taxation. 

It is confidently believed that this law, when once in opera 
tion, will meet the needs of every industrious farmer who in 
good faith desires sufficient credit to enable him to equip, de- 
velop, and operate his farm, and this is all that has been aske« 
for or expected in such legislation. 





Democratic Promise Versus Performance on the Merit 
System. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. D. FESS, 


OF OHTO, 
In THE Hovse Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the inefficiency of the Democratic 
Party to conduct the public business is displayed in more than 
one way. Their lack of experience in responsibie legislation 
may be offered as an excuse, but that would invite the hope thxt 
in time, under responsibility, the party would become efficient. 
This hope is without foundation. 

Democracy as now run proceeds upon a vicious policy as well 
as practice. It is dominated by the populistic craze of the 
South, the paternalistic theory which stands in sharp contrast 
with the former States rights dogma of the cotton States. This 
socialistic dominance expresses itself in the constant demands 
upon the Federal Treasury to finance every conceivable scheme. 
Note the appropriation measures of this administration. Note the 
special legislation already passed in the House in the interest of 
cotton, Note the sums voted to streams of the South in the 
rivers and harbors bill. Note the $20,000,000 for the Govern- 
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ment nitrate plant to be developed in the South. Note the 
$45,000,000 project for the lower Mississippi River. 
come of them—have become laws. ‘The others will become laws. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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These— | 


Note the wild-eyed populistic clamor for greenback issues which | 


have been attempted in the rural-credits bill. 


Note the obliga- | 


tien of the Government not only to supply the initial capital but | 


to «uarantee the interest and principal of the land-bank bonds. 
Note the demand for favorable Federal discrimination toward 


the southern farmers as proposed in almost every day’s legisla- | t 
| be said that the Democrat from Lo 
This type ef legislation shows the incapacity of the party in 


tion 


power to eouduct the business of this Government in a business | 


way. It proceeds upon the basis that the Government is a 
treasury of inexhaustible wealth which can draw the wand and 
abundant wealth will flow. 


These Democratic leaders speak of | 


Government as a gift to the people of something the Govern- | 


ment possesses that the people do not possess and have a right 
to demand. Any party led by men who are dominated by such 
populistic and paternalistic theories must fail the moment it 
attempts to put in practice such fallacies. 


Another conclusive proof of continued blunders in manage- | 
ment is the evident belief that office exists for the individual | 
and is his because the spoils are the price of victory. The | 


studied, determined, and persistent assaults upon the merit sys- 
tem of this administration, headed by a former vice president 
of the National Civil Service Reform Association, show inevit- 
able inefficiency. For years the one trend in public atiministra- 


tion has been toward efficiency, away from the corrupt spoils | 


system of political prostitution of public business, 

Beginning back in 1883, the policy of efficiency in service was 
viciously attacked by the spoilsmen. But in spite of this abuse 
3,289 positions were placed in the classified service. In two 
years 2,000 more were included. Even Cleveland nearly doubled 
the number by 1889. Harrison added over 45 per cent with 
42.741 positions in the classified service. Cleveland in his sec- 
ond term deubled this with 87,108 positions. McKinley increased 
this by 1901 to 108,967, aud Roosevelt by 1905 to 171,807, and by 
1909 to 234,940, which was increased by Taft to 282,597 by 1913. 

The significant item in this growth is the constant increase 
with no interruptions. True, now and then in the life of all the 
Executives cases arose where personal appointments were made. 
During these 30 years, 1883 to 1913, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion gained @ real place as one of the Government's bureaus. It 


was the one commission that stood for efficiency rather than | 


partisan administration. The commission itself in its personnel 
wus so created. Reosevelt, to avoid partisanship, made it Demo- 


cratic, and Taft continued it so—two Democratic members and | 


one Republican. There can be no suspicion that such a com- 
mission, so constituted, with purpose in creation to avoid parti- 
san polities, could be prostituted for party purposes. 


The advance of the merit system was not limited to Mxecutive | 


activity. It was constantly supported by the party in power 
by legislative enactment. Every law within the 30 years was 
intended to advance it. It was loudly proclaimed in the Demo- 
cratic platforms every 4 years within the 30 years, including 
that ef 1912. The latest as weil as most desirable advance re- 
lates to the fourth-class postmasters. In 1908 Roosevelt placed 
13,986 such eflices within the classified service, being those 
offices in the States north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
River. Octover, 1912, Taft placed 36,236 offices, being the re- 
mainder of this class of offices not yet covered into the classified 
service. This was in consenance with the effort to extend the 
merit system. 
come step. 

If there is a field of public service where fitness must be 
considered, the Army and Navy would be among the first on 
the list. On December 7, 1912, President Taft placed all artisan 
and supervisory artisan positions at the navy yard and other 
establishments under the Navy Department in the classified 
service. This will include at least 16,000 skilled men. The 
law of August, 1912, creating the Quartermaster Corps author- 
ize the replacement of employees not to exceed 4,000 by en- 
listed men. In January, 1913, field regulations were revised 
to give the Civil Service Commission more direct supervision 
over the Lighthouse Service. 

Another step fer better service was the effort to reach greater 
efficiency by empowering the Civil Serviee Commission to in- 
vestigate, te report upen the condition of administration, and 
to recommend such changes as the investigations would warrant. 
In faet, one of the dominant facts of the last two administra- 
tions was @ better civil service. This was the status when the 
former viee president ef the National Civil Service League 
heeume the President of the United States March 4, 1913. What 
has been done since that day? 

The first act on this question displayed the hand of the spoils- 
man. It was on May 7, 1913, four days over two months after 


To a believer in the merit system this was a wel- | 


inauguration and just ene month «aft t] meet of the spe 
cial session of Congress This act nullified 
President Taft's extension of 

class postroasters, 

One month and two days lat i 

Civil Service Commission, which d been two Tx 
one Republican since Roosevelt's ya \ 
crats, one from Louisiana and the er tf i Seuth C 


and one Progressive from tl 


by Roosevelt in 1906. 
charge of partisan control by making the eommission in its 
personnel adverse to the party in 
reciprocated by removing the only R ! t 
a man whe at the time of his apy ment wi ta Rey it! 
whatever he may now call hims e his pa is nD 
and he can not be a Democrat an 
by law naust not be all of one part: 

This administration must | lL by the record 
Up to date its record on th CLVil Sel ce is as 

First. Numerous party dec! 
to the prime imple of civil service 

second. The head of the party pil il to 1 S min 
erences in his books and his oftic 
ciation devotel to the cause nation-wide in 

These were prior to March 4, 1913 

ACTS OF THE DE‘ ch 

June 23, 1913: Technical se 
vising Architect in connection with plan wee ' 
struction of the central heating plant exempt 
fied service. This was a ricer on an appropriation bill. 

October 3, 1913: Agents, dlepu collectors Speco 
other employees in connection with the income t “a ed 
from civil-service rules 

October 22, 1913: Deputy collectors of internal revenue sind 
deputy United States marshais are exempted from the cis 






service rules. This was a rider upon an appropriation bil 

December 23, 1913: Employees under the Federal reser 
not included in the civil-service regulations. 

July 16, 1914: Commercial attachés, Depurtment of Cer 
merce, exempted from regulations of the merit syst T) 
was a rider to an appropriation bill 

August 1, 1914: Commissioner of immigration, Ne On 
by a rider upon an apprepriation bill was exempted from th 


operation of the merit system. 

August 1, 1914: Commissioner to Five Civilized Tribes 1 
out of the civil-service regul: a rider to an appro 
bill. 

September 26, 


Liens Dy 


191+: 


Federal interstate trade act exe 


secretary, clerks to each commissioner, attorneys, special experts 
and examiners from the ierit-system regulations 
January 2S, 1915: Life-Saving Service made a part ef 


military force by including in the 
an objectionable change 

Just last week we saw foreed through this House another 
vicious assault upon the merit system, thi st step 
taken, when the majority of this House pluced the 
of oflicers created by the rural-credits act new before us m 
the spoils system. ‘The leader of the winoerity My. Ma 


Coast Cauard This was 


offered an amendment striking out the spoils provisioi h 
substituting the merit system ; it was vetec?) dewn bh th 
| party vete, every Republican voting for the merit system 
| pregression toward the spoilsman is best neted here All the 
| other exemptions mentioned in the earlier acts left the matte 
to the discretion of the President. But this last express 
| bids the President's respect for the civil service, ane « 

| him to ignore it. Note the wording: 

| All such attorneys, experts, assistants, eT ber 

| employees, and all registrars, examiners, ud 

|} pointed without regard to the provisio1 0 

| 1883. and amendments thereto « an ‘ule i 

| pursuance thereof: Provided, That nothing here all pr ie 
| President from placing said empioyees in tl as 

This is not 2 mere exemption. Lt is a positi order exch “s 
|} the operation of the civil-service act; a purpese fo us 

| Spoils system for the first appointment and then cov 

| appointments later by the pretection of the 1 s fort y 
| their removal. 

| ‘ke shipping bill which you intend to bring to t Hy 

| by rule to follow the rural-credits act is in kee g with 

| consistent record in breaking down the merit system. Not 

| provision. Section 4 on page 5 reads as follows 

j With the exception of the secretary, a clerk to 

the attorneys naval arehitects, and such sp 

| is the board may from time to t n 

conduct of its work, all employecs of t! 

| classified civil service, 
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The secretary of the National Civil Service League declares: 
This is a bad provision, because Congress should not classify posi- 


tliens. A general rule, 1. e., the civil-service law, can control all of 


these places, and the Prestdent and the commission are given full 
nutherity to except any particular positions. Experts and examiners 
in the Pension Office are in the classified service, and there is no 
reason why Congress should make any exceptions by statute. 

This legislative record has some meaning when examined in 
the light of President Wilson’s freedom with Executive orders. 


The commission gives its annual reports covering Executive 


orders. Congressman GILLETT, on the 13th of last month, gave 
an illuminating comparison of Wilson with Taft in this realm, 
to a hurtful disadvantage of the former. It showed clearly 
that the President had little more regard for the merit system 
than this Democratic Congress, 

The reat animus of a party can net always be guaged by what 
it really does. It is necessary to examine what it tries to do. 
Almost every week from some Democratic quarter comes an 
“ssault upon the merit system. To-day it is a Democratic chair- 
man of a committee in charge of some bill. Yesterday it was 
the President’s appointment. The day before it was a depart- 
ment in an attempt to reorganize some service. The legislative 
onslaughts, many of them open, as in the cases of riders upon 
appropriation bills, are so bald that their purposes are at once 
detected. But not infrequently the sharp practice of the spoils- 
inan legislator will slip into some needful legislation a word or 
phrase or omit some necessary clause to open an entire bureau to 
the spoils hunter. The attempted reorganization of the Patent 
Office last year is in point. The proponents in the Senate put 
inte the bill the phraseology of the law of 1870, which provided 
that all subordinate positions should be filled by appointment by 
the Secretary of the Interior on nomination of the Commissioner 
of Patents, and left it there. Left in that way the effect would 
have been to take the whole force out of the civil service, be- 
eause the civil-service law was passed a dozen years later. 
Senator Lopcr held the bill up on this account and, with the 
help of Senator Cummins, forced the Democratic Senate to in- 
sert, after the word “ nominate,” “in accordance with existing 
law,” which means that appointments must be made in aeccord- 
ance with the civil-service law, as at present. 

‘This administration goes before the country with a program 
in glaring headlines—Underwood bill, Federal reserve act, In- 
terstate Trade Commission, rural credits, These are legislative 
acts, everyone of which repudiates the merit system by legisla- 
tive decree; this in spite of the quadrennial plank demanding it. 

It is in keeping with another plank denouncing Republicans 
for extravagance, and yet in the very first Congress which was 
under the control of Democracy the running expenses were over 
$100,000,000 higher than the highest of any Republican Congress. 

The Democrats denounced the Republicans for the creation of 
unnecessary oflices. In the face of that plank this administra- 
tion failed to reduce any of what it declared unnecessary 
places, but on the other hand, according to the illuminating 
remarks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], a reliable 
Member of the House Appropriation Committee, they have 
created at least 30,000 new places, at an annual cost of over 
$36,000,000. 

These facts will assist to interpret the interest of the Fourth 
Assistant of the Postmaster General in displacing 47,000 rural 
carriers by a system of reorganization to make places for the 
hungry spoilsmen outside of the reservation. One of the best 
and most recent illustrations of the activity of a Government 
department against the merit system is the attempt to motorize 
the rural routes which I denominated before the House Com- 
mittee of Post Offices as “ motorizing the rural carriers,’ for 
that was the real purpose. The new scheme was under the pre- 
tense of extending the service, to inaugurate the motor service 
to displace the horse. To do this they would lengthen the route 
to 50 miles, thus making one route out of two. That would re- 
duce the 47,000 carriers to one-half the number, when fully 
installed. The sensible inference would be that those of the old 
carriers needed to do the work would be made eligible for trans- 
fer, but not so. Why? Because, by an interesting fiction, the 
new route was a higher salary than the old, and transfers can 
not be made from lower to higher, said the reorganizers. A 
new examination must be taken. Two routes were made into 
one, That does net only vacate two by uniting them, but it 
was declared that the one was a vacancy. Here was a scheme 
to place 47,000 carriers out, and by technical construction make 


vacancies, not for those tried servants but for favored Democrats 


who filled the requirements of Bryan's instructions regarding 
vacancies, If the plans of the Post Office Department had been 
earried out the Democratic office seekers would have at last 
found a way to pry open the Rural Mail Service; and have 
burgled their way into the Rural Service, They were then to 











be eligible, after one year, for transfer into the clerk or earrier 
service of post offices, or into the Railway Mail Service. The 
establishment of this scheme was to come just in time to reward 
the deserving Democrats just prior to the presidential campaign. 

The rural carriers of the country have been for some years 
covered under the protection of the civil-service rules which 
provide that “no person in the classified civil service of the 
United States shall be removed therefrom except for such cause: 
as will promote the efficiency of the service, and for reasons 
given in writing,’ and it is provided that the accused is to he 
furnished with a copy of the charges and given opportunity to 
reply ; but the ingenious officials charged with the duty of re- 
warding deserving Democrats have found a way. They woul! 
have motorized the rural service, and the faithful and «fti- 
cient civil servants glide out of their jobs with that smoot) 
and imperceptible motion of which only a motor vehicle of . 
certain description is capable. When the Ohio Republican de 
gation after several meetings decided to baldly expose this pro 
cedure, a halt was called. In my own county, which the de 
partment had picked for a test, it had back of it the Ohio 
senior Senator, who argued that the proposed change woul! 
add to the service. Not until we carried the fight before the 
House Post Office Committee, and to the House itself, did we 
compel a final rescinding of the orders for this assault upon the 
Rural Mail Service. 

The most vicious practice as now in vogue is the system of 
promotion and demotion, whereby a trained servant is demoted 
in rank and salary to make place for a “ deserving” Democrai 
below him in rank and salary. In this shifting in the interest 
of partisan politics the one demoted not infrequently continues 
to do the same work he did before, but at the lower salary. |] 
have not been able to secure definite figures telling the story of 
this prostitution of the public service on the altar of the 
spoilsmen. The proffering of such information means danger 
to the informant. This pernicious practice ought to be made a 
subject of investigation, but of course will not be, so long as 
the party of spoils controls the Congress, which will not be long, 
from present indications, 

In the light of this record of legislation actually accom 
plished, of attempted legislation that failed, of Executive orders, 
beginning with May 7, 1913, and continuing up to the presen! 
hour, can there be any possible surprise over the perfectly ap- 
parent incompetency for efficient administration of the country’s 
public business? The prevalent paternalism which looks to 
the Government to make the ignorant learned, the indolent 
industrious, the unhappy happy, the poor rich was never so 
noticeable as in this Congress. ‘That peculiar political philoso- 
phy so voluble in the dominant section of our country uider 
this administration that holds the Government responsible for 
our woes, our aches, and all our troubles, and demands that our 
many wants be supplied, since, by governmental action, the 
making of a hundred million is but the scratch of a pencil, 
striking out $100,000,000 and writing in $200,000,000, such 
philosophy when further interpreted in the light of the spoils 
system, as witnessed in the past three years, leaves no further 
reason for surprise over the Democratic promise in 1912 and 
its record of 1913-1916. Verily, it is a far cry from Cleveland's 
“Public office is a public trust” to Wilson’s “Get all you can 
and ean all you get.” 


The Military Establishment. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 13, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, recently I have received a 
number of telegrams and letters urging me to support the Cham- 
berlain preparedness bill rather than the Hay bill. I have also 
received letters and telegrams urging me to vote against the 
Chamberlain bill, two of which communications I am going to 
append as a part of my remarks. 

When the Army bill was reported back by the conferees for 
further instructions I voted against the provision raising the 
standing army to 250,000 men, and I voted against section 56 of 
the Chamberlain bill providing for what is best known as tlie 
continental-army scheme. Under these circumstances I wish to 
give my reasons for these votes, 
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MEMPHIS, TENN., April 20, 1916. 


Tlon PD. McKELLar, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We, the undersigned citizens of Shelby County, are opposed 
to the passage of the Chamberlain bill or any other Army measure before 
Congress pertaining to the establishing of militarism in this country 
under the guise of preparedness. 

The voice of the people cries aloud in opposition to the mad jingoist 
folly of trying to convert this country into a military camp and the 
placing of oppressive taxes on the people to support and maintain a 
arge standing army to suppress them. 

We are bitterly opposed to the substitution of militarism for democ- 
racy. The two can not exist at the same time, but let democracy 
prevail. And democracy must predominate, or our boasted freedom will 
be trampled under foot of arbitrary power. 

The true Americans are determine’ that their will must predominate 
in the present crisis to prevent their freedom from being taken away. 

We must work to preserve this Government, as our forefathers fought 
to estabHsh the greatest democratic government ever known to mankind, 
Are we ready as a nation to retrograde and deteriorate into militarism 
and monarchy and despotism? We say no, and the echo is reverberat- 
ing from one end of the country to the other. These Army bills, de- 
signed to foist militarism on the people of this country, must be 
defeated. and we demand of you to work against and vote against the 
Chamberlain bill, and help to defeat any other military measure from 
becoming a law. 

Yours, very truly, 


K. 


H. B. TEerrecr, 
83 Pontotoe Avenuc, Memphis, Tenn. 
Il. Roberts, John Willman, J. Hernandez, A. M. Jahns, 
John Johnson, F. A. Dean, E. E. Dunbar, B. M. Henney, 
I’, Williams, William Lewis, W. Davis, S. Dawes, George 
R. Cowgill, Richard J. Grinson, M. C. Barnett, Grants 
Weeks, “. Clark, A. Young, C. R. Allen, M. W. Henley, 
W. B. ° .ilingsley, I. C. Hiltbruner, W. O. White, James 
R. Bynum, F. C. Sudcoff, W. L. Johnson, W. B. Scott, 
Db. D Chinn, L. A. Lawson, W. J. Smith, R. W. Mc- 
Naugdon, D. O. Bailey, H, C. Gallorwhite, C. J. Cowan, 
«,. A. Christian, J. J. Creel, W. F’. Meal, A. O. Proctor, 
Rufus Breel, C. C. Simpson, J. F, Billings, Gus Hankey, 
Kk. A. Simpson, Thomas Fauver, H. R, Atkinson, 8, A. 
Jones, A T. Hernandez, R. T. Wilkerson, W. E. Scott, 
TT. La Grosse, J. M. H. Parks, J. N. Martin, J. T. Bar- 
rister, lL. Morann, G. J, Woods, W. B. Smith, H. Simon- 
son, K. Brumbelow, J. W. Stephenson, H. O. M. Gaha, 
T. W. Striektin, J. T. Prater, Arthur Leakfield, S. T. 
Mitchell, A. L. Fletcher, J. F. Walters, J. J. Wazel, H. J. 
Ringger, George Christian, 8S. E. Ross, W. C. Montgom- 
ery, W. R. Hazel, J. C. Stricklar, Houston M. Tubb, 
George Aday, H. W. Mayer, T. C. Chisolm, E. G. Stock- 
ard, J, A. Cote, R. S. Bell, J. R. Williams, G, N. Jackson, 
W. M. Smith, Tf. V. Spence, C. T. Hatway, J. Wade, 
John Strickland, E. Bosnell, R. M. Cerlp, W. L. John- 
son, George A, Day, R. T. Morton, G. W. McBunney, 
R. W. Lipscomb, J. S. Walker, W. L. Cowan, J. J. High- 
tower, Jchn Eaton, R. L. Walker, E. R. Grogan, W. N. 
Smith, J. H. MeCauley, H. Spruce, M. J. Madden, J. H. 
Cartright, H. J. Wichus, W. H. Watson, R. L. Bailey, 
il, LB. Terrell, 383 Pontotoe Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Industrial Peace in Colorado. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 
COLORADO, 


Or 
In rune House or Representatives. 
Tucsday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Colorado’s industrial difficul- 
ties have in times past occupied much space in the newspapers 
nnd magazines of this country and have furnished material for 
debate in this House, 

I am glad to be in a position to report to this distinguished 
body that industrial conditions in Colorado have undergone a 
‘nest important change. Arbitration and mutual accommodation 
are being more and more widely recognized as the proper meth- 
ods of adjusting differences of opinion concerning wages, hours 
of labor, and working conditions. 

Much has been accomplished and much remains to be done. 
Our workers are employed, the industries of our Commonwealth 
were never more prosperous, and peace and happiness prevail 
throughout the Centennial State. 

1 trust it will never again become necessary to parade Colo- 
rado’s industrial difficulties across the first pages of the news- 
papers of this country. I trust that never again will a Colo- 
racdo employer refuse to grant his employees the right to organize 
for the purpose of bettering their conditions, and I trust we 
will never again hear of a Colorado employer who will refuse 
to sit at the council table with the representatives of his men 
for the purpose of adjusting their differences, : 

This much by way. of intreduction, Mr. Speaker. I now 
want to submit to the House two interesting documents in re- 
intion to industrial conditions in Colorado, The first is an 
editorial from the Denver Labor Bulletin, one of the best-edited 
labor papers in the United States. It calls attention to a speech 
delivered by Hon, Wayne C. Williams, of the Colorado Indus- 
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trial Commission, before the National Convention of Indusiria} 
and Labor Commissioners of the United States in Columbus. 
Ohio, on April 26, 1916. The second document is a stenographi 
report of Mr. Williams’s remarks. 

Mr. Williams is one of the forward-looking young men of 
the West, and as a member of the Colorado Commission . 
Industrial Relations he has done much to bring employer : 
employed into a close and harmonious fellowship. 

The editorial from the Bulletin is. as follows: 


OPERATION OF NEW COLORADO INDUSTRIAL LAW, 


Attention of the Bulletin’s large family of readers is directed (. 
able speech, published elsewhere in this issue, delivered Wednesd:, 
Columbus, Ohio, by Wayne C. Williams, of the Colorado Indus 
Commission, before the National Convention of Industrial and |.) 
Commissioners of the United States. Do not permit its length to «\.; 
you from reading every line of it. Mr. Williams gives, in his us.) 
intelligent way, a comprehensive review of the Colorado law as it | 
operated in this State since August 1, 1915. Organized labor peo)! 
and all those concerned or interested in industrial developmen: 
States and Nation, will learn much of benefit by a careful reading . 
this address. Many who have bitherto had a faulty or tndetini; 
knowledge of the Colorado law will gain a better understanding of 
merits through Mr. Williams’s address. 

He tells how “compulsory investigation,’ as distinguished from 
“compulsory arbitration” of industrial disputes, has served to |yinv 
a large measure of peace among employers and employees. how strikes 
and lockouts are averted, and how the law of collective bargaining jy 
actually made effective under the Colorado law. 

This is the most comprehensive and intellectual explanation of what 
has become known as “ the Colorado industrial plan” yet given to 1) 
public, and we are sure every reader of the Bulletin, as well as oth 
interested in this great problem, will feel under obligations to \,. 
Williams for this enlightenment. 

A splendid tribute is paid the organized workers of Colorado, wi 
indirectly applies to trade-unionists throughout the Nation, when Myr. 
Williams, speaking for the commission, declares they have compliod 
unfailingly with both the spirit and letter of the law. He has foun! 
the organizations of labor, officers, and members ready and willing to 
cooperate with the commission in bringing about industrial peace and 
establishment of industria: justice in Colorado. 

A very interesting as well as instructive feature of the address y 
be found where the commissioner cites the criticisms made to the | 
on the part of both employce and employer, and then replies to thi: 
eategorically, thus giving just the information most desired. 

Mr. Williams has told his fellow commissioners of other States what 
those of us iiving in Colorado know, that the law is being administer: 
without special favoritism to either labor or capital, employee or + 
ployer, and with the single purpose of giving all parties at interes 
square and fair deal. 


Mr. Williams’s speech, as delivered before the National (.: 
vention of Industrial and Labor Commissioners at Column 





Ohio, is as follows: Fst 
The one overshadowing internal problem confronting the Feil pe 
Government and the 48 States is presented by the disputes betwee = 


employers and employees. It involves the reconciliation of the hitherto : 
conflicting interests of capital and labor. It is the most important, tl: ra 
most fundamental, and the most vexing problem that has ever con 3 
fronted public officials and the citizenship of a State. It is close! 

analogous to the one overshadowing international problem, whic!) ‘ 
reconciliation of the conflicting interests of sovereign nations, th VP 
establishment of world peace, the institution of an international! tri : 
bunal of justice to do away with war. : 

To the former problem, the one involving industrial peace in {lis 
Nation, the State of Colorado offers_a new solution, and invites her 
47 sister States and the Federal Government to consider the law an) 
the methods and recommendations that are being worked out under 
that law as offering a new solution for this difficult problem, and w 
invite the attention of. the Nation and the patient, sympathetic con- Aa 
sideration of all thoughtful American citizens to the operation 0! ts 
this law as deyclopments are made under It. e 

FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE. 

The bitter industrial strife in Colorado caused thinking men to ss“ 
that the State, representing society in its organized form, was— 

1. A necessary party in all industrial disputes. ‘ oat 

2. That the State must, by some constructive method, enter into and re 
handle the disputes before they spread beyond legal restraint into the 





arena of warfare. : , ; 
To those who say that the State has no right to participate in in- : 
dustrial troubles and that it is too large an extension of the functions 2 


of government, I answer that question is foreclosed; that it is too 
late to discuss academically the functions of the State; that the State 
always has beer a party and always has interfered with industria! (is- 
putes, but usually too late to accomplish anything. mT American 
citizen is familiar with the usual course of a strike. It begins with 
the walkout; it lingers through the early stages; it assumes an anery 
mood when nonunion workers are brought in; and then, too often, |! 
results in violence and disorder, when the passions of men are aroused 
and bitter hatred has taken the place of calm eas ; 

The State stands idly by with folded hands awaiting the gathering 
storm clouds, until warfare is actually threatened or breaks out. Then 
the State gets into the controversy; troops are called out; guns ‘re 
brought into use; there is bloodshed, death, more bitterness, charses 
and countercharges, suspicions, and the seeds are sown for future indus- 
trial discontent. Now, if the State is going to get into the contro- 
versy at all, why not get in earlier? Why not enter the dispute at 
the beginning instead of at the end? This is the practical question 
which the lawmakers of Colorado faced. 


COLORADO BLAZES THE WAY. 


Colorado is the first State in the Union to follow the Canadian law 
and to provide for compulsory investigation of industrial disputes and 
to prohibit both sides from participating in either a strike or lockout 
until that investigation has been finished. It is interesting to note 
that this principle is the same one that has_been embodied in the 
peace treaties prepares by William J. Bryan, while Seeretary of State, 
and adopted by the United States and 30 other nations of the world. 
These treaties provide for # compulsory public investigation of the 
points in dispute between the nations and for a waiting period during 
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that investigation in which neither nation shall prepare for war, or 
“Rhus we eet a further analogy between capital and labor and the dis- 
yutes between nations, The plan and principle involved in this Colo- 
beg act is working so weli that I predict the same principle will work 
when applied under the Bryan peace treaties. This method may not 
always work, it may break down here and there, but in the main it 
will ‘work well; it 's based upon sound psy chology and good common 
sense and upon a practical realization of the facts of life and the way 
in which men do things. | ge. G : , : 

This law embodies certain fundamental prin iples which it will be 
well te state. These principles make clear the working theory of the 
inw and have furnished the motive for its enactment and the adminis 
tration of the law itself brings out in clear light the actual operation of 
these principles ; 

HOW THE LAW OPERATES. 


In brief, the Jaw operates in the following mauner: The employees 
of a manufacturing plant desire a raise in wages or shorter hours. 
Under the old system they could or would not give a notice to their 
employer as they might desire. They could go on a strike without a 
warning and they could be locked out without any warning. There 


was no centtal body to appeal to, no one to investigate the dispute or | 
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find out the actual merits; there were charges and countercharges, | 


rumors und accusation, and more or less chaos and anarchy generally ; 
the plant tied up, the men idle, and their families suffering, bitter 
ness increasing every hour ; importation of strike breakers, disorder, and 
often terrible consequences. This is not the history of every strike, but 
of many strikes E d 

Under the operation of the ¢ olorado law the first step is for the em- 
ployees to notify the employer of any change of wages or hours which 
they desire. This is made in writing and a copy goes to the employer 
and to the commission. Tne notice is for 30 days under the statute, 
during which period the commission may permit the two sides to 
privately negotiate with each otber, or, if they do not want to do so, 
the commission will get them together and endeavor informally to 
adjust the dispute. If these informal efforts fail, the commission may, 
upon its own motion or upon request of either side, or both sides, start 
a formal investigation. 

The investigation is held, witnesses are subpenaed and put under 
oath, complete and exhaustive testimony is taken as of all matters in 
dispute. When the investigation is complete the commission makes its 
findings. These findings, or the award, as it is called, are not binding 
upon either side, although either or both sides may accept the findings, 
either before the investigation begins or at its conclusion, in which 
event the award is binding. 


BOTH SIDES ARE RESTRAINED. 


The -—_ restraint upon the two sides is that prior to and during the 
investigation the employer can not lock his men out and the men can 
not go on a strike. The status quo is preserved ; the men must remain 
at work at the usual scale of hours and wages until the commission 
makes its findings. After the findings have been made either side is 
free to do as it chooses, 

The old weapons of industrial warfare may be resorted to: there 
may be strikes and lockouts, or any other legal act along lines of force 
and coercion. 

Thus we see how the law operates, and we begin to understand the 
significance of a restraining period of this character. The first object 
and result of such a law is that it provides a cooling-off period, in 
which both sides have an apocecenety to avoid hasty and precipitous 
action and to think over calmly the responsibility and grave possibili- 
ties of the situation. 

Hasty and thoughtless action has never helped any cause: it has 
never moved America or her institutions forward one inch; it will never 
aid the cause of industrial peace. 


COMPELS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, 


The second object and result of the operation of this law is to com- 
pel collective bargaining. Nearly every modern thinker on industrial 
and so¢ial topics indorses the theory and principle of collective bar- 
gaining. It is a practical, wise, and efficient measure of promoting 
industrial peace and justice. It is urged. by newspapers, magazines, 
and thinkers generally as being the ultimate hope of all those who long 
for industrial peace, as being fair and just as between employer and 
employee. p 

This law compels the very thing that is declared to be so desirable: 
it brings the parties together, compels them to sit down face to face. 
to look each other in the eye and talk over their differences. The re- 
sult of this is to cool both sides down and to eliminate a large number 
of the points of dispute and misunderstanding. I am prone to believe 
that one-half of all disputes between men could be amicably settled if 
both sides met face to face and talked things over. I have been inter- 
ested and amazed to see the number of misunderstandings that exist 
between employer and employee when there exists no way of compel. 
ling them te talk things over together. It is collective bargaining, too, 
in the sense that the employer or employers in a group meet either the 
employees of a single plant grouped together or the employees in an 
entire craft to be dealt with together. . 


POWBR TO ASCERTAIN FACTS. 


The third object and valuable result of this law is that it provides 
for a public body with power to ascertain the facts of any industrial 
controversy. ‘This lack of some authoritative body to ascertain the 
exact facts of a controversy has been admitted on all sides to be a 
serious handicap to a clear understanding of the issues in any industrial 
dispute. Each side has usually contented itself by issuing bulletins 
and charges, stating its own side of the controversy. 

The public has not known what the facts were, and every man has 
read those facts which suited his own prejudices and has shut his eves 
to the other side. The commission has power to subpeena witnesses and 
put them under oath, and it exercises this power; it has power to go 
into the accounts and books of the employer and the employee ; to in- 
quire into the cost of living, cost of production, state of the market, 
the effect of freight rates, and every other factor which enters into the 
question of wages and hours. ‘here are no limits to the commission's 
power to get at the real facts. 

The fourth and final valuable resuit from this law is that the facts 
when once gathered by an authoritative and impartial public body are 
given to the public, and there results the widest publicity of all the 
facts bearing upon the controversy. The public is informed as to the 
terms of the dispute and the conclusions of an impartial body as to the 
merits of that dispute. Publicity is given to the findings of the com 
mission, and it remains then for pablic opinion to do its work and to 
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compel both sides to adjust themse s to the award whiel 
mission found to be just. 

NO TECH) 

In the operation of the law « } ur h 
developed which reflect certain ang! ir questior 
which it would be well to state i } ¢ 
follows : 

1. No technical rules of procedure are ever fo 
The statute provides for a liberal construction and 
terms and the commission firmly insists upon this 

2. No technical form of notice is ever required I 
there be actual notice to each side that the 


investigate. 

3. The commission may not wait for one of the 
invoke its powers of investigation, but may volunta 
motion, investigate and invoke its own powers. 

4. Employees may appear and bargain through a union 
desire, and the union may appear before the commission as | 
resentatives of the employees. Employers may appear y ager 
attorney or through an employers’ association, if they so desir Le 
kinds of organizations have appeared before the commission. W! 
law speaks of employer and employee and seems to contemplat 
pute between a single plant and its employees, and while in 1! 


analysis each finding of the commission is a finding as to ¢ 
or company, yet employees may appear through a 
ployer through his association. It sometimes happens, too, as a 
of practical cooperation, that the employees in a dozen plant 
in a union, and that the heads of the dozen plants are all in: 
ciation of employers, and the operation of collective bargai 
widened in such a case. 


THIKRTY-DAY NOTICE EXPLAINED 


5. The law limits the 30 days’ notice exclusively to wages and he 
and if the dispute is over some craft or trade question and «ck hot 
involve wages or hours, it has been ruled that the 30 days’ notice 1 I 
not be given; therefore employees could strike on any question ex rt 


that of wages or hours and not give 30 days’ notice, with th 
ception and qualification: That in case of any industrial disput: 
volving any sort of a question, if the commission starts an investi 
(even if no 30 days’ notice is required), there can be no strike 
out during that investigation. This rule is a wise one and pri 
many disputes from reaching a serious stage. 

6. Some informal pleadings are permitted, such as a motion to strike, 
or in relation to special appearances for the purpose of quashing thé 
proceedings. Any such motion as may challenge the jurisdiction of thi 
cominission will be entertained, and the commission will in every case 
first consider and decide the question of its jurisdiction and of its right 
to proceed. If it determines that it has no jurisdiction, the case ends 
there; if jurisdiction is taken, the investigation proceeds. Jtut while 
informal pleadings are permitted, they are never allowed to control the 
commission, in the sense that mere pleadings can determine the status 
of the parties before the commission or determine the result of th 
commission’s hearings. If the pleadings assist in the preliminary and 
informal questions which first arise, they are permitted, otherwise the 
commission does not specially regard them. In other words, the ad 
jective law, as lawyers call it, which is the law which relates to pro 
cedure, never controls the fundamental rights of the parties before the 
commission, 

EACH DISPUTE CONSIDERED SEPARATE. 

7. The commission has no one set mode of precedure which is 1 
lowed in every case. While the general lines of the procedure are very 
much the same, and while some general modes of operation are ap 
parent in various disputes the commission has adjusted, yet the com 
mission finds that each dispute must stand on its own basis and be 
determined by the particular conditions which arise in that particular 
dispute. The commission does not begin its intercession in a dispute 
by a firm show of authority if it can be avoided. It intercedes with 
each side as a friend and a well-wisher; it stands for the best interest 
of society as a whole; it commences informally ; and throughout all its 
proceedings it acts on the theory that its policy should be of two 
thirds diplomacy and one-third authority. When a notice is received 
by the commission the first step is to get in touch with both sides and 
find out what has been done or is being done toward negotiations. If 
the two sides are in touch with each other and are negotiating, the 
commission stands aloof and watches negotiations. If the two sides ar: 
not negotiating, the commission calls them into conference and e1 
deavors to start negotiations. It is sometimes the best policy to call 
both sides in at the same time before the commission: in other case 
it is the best policy to call in each side separately. Often more can be 
accomplished by working with the opposing sides in private conference 
than can be accomplished with them together. If there is any past 
history or ancient bitterness, it is sometimes better to allow the 
differences to be thoroughly talked out before the two sides settle dow: 


I 


to the actual consideration of the terms of a constructive agreement 
ONLY ONE STRIKE UNDER LAW. 
A summary of the industrial disputes before the 
the following: 
The total number of complaints formally presented to the com: 
sion from August, 1915, to May, 1916, was 44; the total nun 





commission i) 


these cases settled was 37; total number still pending before the cor 
mission, 7; total number of impending strikes definitely prevented, 6 
estimated number of informal complaints of industrial matters, 2 
From one viewpoint it may be said that the whole 37 industrial mat 
ters settled by the commission or presented to it might have resulted 
in strikes, but, of course, some of them would undoubtedly have been 


settled without strikes. In the 6 cases speci 
were actually averted, and the situation 


fically mentioned, stri 


had become so acute that th 





intercession of the commission became absolutely necessary Phere 
has been but one actual strike since the new law went into effect, and 
this occurred after the commission had concluded its formal investi 
gation and the men had a right to strike under the law This strike 
lasted about one week, was not marked by any violence whatever, and 
was settled on substantially the terms defined by the comm 1 in i 
award. 
PROHIBITION IS A FACTOR 


Among the crafts represented in these disputes before the cor 
sion were cracker makers, tailors, barbers, machinists, painters, ma! 
sters, bill posters, smeltermen, dry goods clerks, brewers, street-car 
men, carpenters, sheet-metal workers, railroad men, sign painters, coal 
miners, granite cutters, cigar makers, horseshoers, garment makers, ar 
bricklayers. 
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A review of the work of the commission would be inadequate if I 
did not mention the part prohibition has played in aiding industrial 
pen Prohibition is proving a great success in Colorado and the 
absence of the saloons is an important factor in preventing violence at 
the time of a strike, This is particularly marked where foreigners, 
sich as the Leadville smeltermen, are involved. 

1 believe profoundly that this law -will werk to the advantage of 
labor and of capital, and that it will bring a larger measure of indus- 
trial peace than our State or any other State has hitherto enjoyed. It 
may not solve the whote problem of industrial disputes or eliminate 
all strikes, but it will tend ‘to selve the problem, it will lesson the 
nuber of strikes, and it-is at the very least a step in the right direc- 
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LABOR UNIONS OBEY THE LAW. 


‘The labor unions of Colorado generally have obeyed the law without 
question. ‘Their painstaking care to comply with every prevision has 
been a source of gratification to the commission and has been a fine 
example of the best type ef American citizenship in its obedience to 
law. No ene could have witnessed the general conformity of the trade- 
unions in Colorado to this new industrial law, and say that labor unions 
do not obey the law. ‘The State Federation of Labor has sent out a 
letter of instructions to every union affiliated with that organization, 
notifying them of the steps necessary to conform to the law, and urg- 
ing them to keep within the law in all disputes. 

| believe that the great majority of laboring men fn Colorado have 
ceme to see clearly the great advantage this law brings. There are 
some individual laber ieaders who have not yet tndorsed the law nor 
the principles behind it; some of them are in a mood to be convinced, 
but nave not accepted it, fearing that it is some new and strange con- 
trivance designed by the selfish power of capitalists to destroy labor. 

Of course, the law is nothing of the sort, and its actual operation is 
rapidly dissipating this idea. The objections offered to the law are 
these : 

that the law abridges and restrains the right to strike and that any 
such form of compulsion so called, is un-American and is a form of 
Blavery. 

EFFECT IN LABOR STRIKES, 

The law does not restrain the right to strike. Considered from one 
viewpoint, it does restrain this right in a limited and temporary man- 
ner, and by this means it prevents sudden violence and promotes peace- 
ful negotiations: {it also restrains the right to lock out workingmen. It 
prevents the employer from cutting wages and lengthening hours and 
discharging bis men while the dispute is in progress. 

From another viewpoint, the law does not restrain strikes. Suppose 
a group of men on April 26, who work for a common employer, meet to 
discuss and formulate demands for higher wages, and suppose it is 
urged that they go on a strike May 1. Some one suggests that it 
would be better to postpone the strike one month, or unt!] June 1, and 
that this date complies with a law requiring 80 days’ notice. Suppose 
the employees actually agreed to comply with this law, and did so by 
giving. the 30 days’ notice. This is a concrete example of how the law 
operates. Can it be said that such action and such continuance of work 
amount to slavery? The employees have simply advanced the time at 
which they will put thelr demands tnto effect. They have merely post- 
poned the resort to force in the hope that force will not be necessary. 
The employer knows that their right to strike has not been taken away 
from them and that back of thelr demands is this potential right which 
may be exercised. 

NO ELEMENT OF SLAVERY. 


Often the knowledge of this potential right to strike is of more value 
to workingmen than the actual resort to the strike itself. The public 
has an interest in the matter and bas a right to demand that al! peace- 
ful means be exhausted before the strike or lockout is resorted to. If 
this be slavery, then we must find a new meaning for that term. It 
does not comprehend a single element of slavery. 

Very often trade agreements provide for a 30 days’ notice before go- 
ing on a strike, which would ‘bring about compulsory work just as truly 
aud effectively as this law brings about compulsory -work. The only 
compulsory labor the American nation recognizes or ever will recognize 
is a compulsory labor imposed upon every man, based upon the Divine 
law that man shal) earn his bread in the sweat of his brow. 

It is not surprising that some employers or employees chafe under the 
restraint of compulsion. The two forces of capital and labor have been 
almost severeign in their power. Public officials have been afraid to 
deal with them. They have been allowed to work ont thelr own indus- 
trial! disputes, but both of these powerful and valuable forces in Amert- 
can life must be brought under complete restraint of law. 


DEPRIVED OF NO RIGHTS 


Another objection has been that the law interferes with the power of 
the union to collectively bargain and make its own terms. ‘There are 
three answers to this objection: 

(a) The commission never uses its own power to compel the two sides 
te +? together if they themselves will voluntarily get together and 
mrgain. 

(b) The right to independent bargaining collectively is not absolutely 
taken away from either employer or employee; it is only temporarily 
withhold while the commission tnvestigates. 

(c) The one thing the commission does is to actually compel both 
sides to bargaim collectively ; it enforces and compels the exeréise of the 
very right that some laber leaders say bas been taken away by the law. 
Thus their objection ts refuted by the wery terms of the law ftself. 
When we reflect that in so many instances employers have refused to 
treat with their employees or with labor unions and have said, “ there is 
nothing to arbitrate.” we must certainly admit that ff there was any- 
thing labor needed it was this law, which compels employers to arbitrate, 
at ieast to the extent of bargaining collectively before the commission. 
Ii the law provided for compulsory arbitration. then, indeed, could men 
sty that ft provided a ferm of compulsion, which took away the right 
of independent bargaining, but the law does not do this, ‘the findings of 
the commission are not binding unless both sides choose to accept them 
and make them so. The findings of the commission are merely per- 
Srasive, . 

AS TO IMPORTING STRIKE BREAKERS. 

The other objection made to the law is that it will operate in favor of 
the employer by enabling him to bring in strike breakers during the 
waiting perio! ond boll them in readiness for an anticipated strike. 
The best answer to this objection is that the law has not worked that 
way. On the contrary, it has worked the very opposite. It has done 
more to keep working men in their jobs than anything else could have 
done. The conferences before the commission tend to draw ‘the ‘parties 
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together, not apart, and in all of 'the disputes which have occurred pot 
one employer has sought to offend the commission or disregard the spi it 
of the law by ovringing in strike breakers. But there ‘is, in my opinj«; 
a better answer to this objection, which ‘is that there was nothin: 
which prevented an employer from bringing in strike ‘breakers befor. ¢})2 
law was passed. The situation of the laboring man who has a jot is yo 
worse now than it was ‘before; on the contrary, it is better, It is jij. 
to say that an employer might bring in strike breakers durine th. 
30-day waiting period provided by the law, when, as a matter of {».+ 
Be — bring them in at any time preceding the 80-day period wy 
the law. 


RIGHT TO EXAMINE BOOKS. 


Some Colorado employers have urged objections against th: 
Their chief objection has come from the fact that the Jaw giv: 
commission the right to examine their baoks to determine in any ¢ 
dispute whether they are making such a reasonable profit as af 
just grounds for an inerease In wages. But ‘without such powe: 
commission could never pass upon a wage dispute, 

The question of whether or not the Colorado commission wil! 
fair commission is an individual and personal question with thar . 
mission, depencent upon their own persona! prejudices, sense o 
dealing, and of obligation to their State. If any man be disp 
eriticize, we ask that judgment be withheld while we do ovr utm 
work out this great problem. 

Speaking as I know I do for my colleagues and myself, I 4: 
that we are an impartial commission, and that we stand square! 
tweon the opposing sides In every dispute; that we have a high s 
of obligation and duty to the State of Colorado; that we seek to « 
only with fairness and justice, and we have a high and hono 
ideal which insplres in us the ambition to promote industrial peace 


MAEES TOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


There can be ne higher ideal for any man than that he desire peace 
Peaee with justice. And it must be forever true that what is right and 
what is fair can better be determined by the peaceful process: 2 
friendly, calm, and reasonable negotiations than by the bitter prom 
of hate, strife, and industrial warfare. 

Workingmen and employers have lost more by ‘the ‘bitter clash of 
warfare than they have gained. Both sides will gain far more in ’ 
future by reasonable mediation and friendly conciliation thrones) oy 
industrial commission than they can ever gain by the strike or by the 
lockout. In any individual dispute one side or ‘the other may fee! that 
they have not secured by bargaining as muchas they would have se- 
eured by force and coercion. They wre probably mistaken, but even if 
they be right, in the long run they will secure more by bargaining thau 
they will by force. 

Is it too much to expect that we are entering upon a new indust 
era, both in my beloved State of Colorado and im every State of this 
Union? I think all signs point toward a new, a better, a fairer condi- 
tion in industry. 1 believe that all hepes and aspirations ef men are 
toward peace; not a peace of mere weakness and negative, but a c: 
structive peace, a peace of mutual self-respect and esteem; a pore 
based upon fairness and justice, and a clear recognition of ‘the siuj: 
value of resorting to reason rather than force for the settlement of «|! 
disputes. 
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DAWN OF A BRIGHTER DAY. 


I look to a future day when all opposing parties in industrial (ts- 
putes in all of the States of this Union and in the Nation will come 
with their grievances into a common eouncil ‘chamber to adjust and 
settle every controversy by the precess of peaceful negotiation. and | 
look to see the nations of the world arise from this horrible nightin 
of war and turn toward each other in a new spirit of friendliness, s 
respect, and fairness and form and meet in a common council in 8 
league of world nations to enforce peace, where there will be compulsory 
investigation of every international dispute, and public opinion he 
the findings of the court will compel the opposing nations to acce)! 
award made by this parliament of man. Can we ask for any |i) 
ideal or seek any nobler ambition than to do our part in hastening |e 
arrival of such a day. May God grant that such a day will spee«ily 
come. 





A Lesson for Socialists. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In true House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, on this, tle 
anniversary of the birth of Rebert Owen, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, under leave granted ito me, an account of 
Owen's effort to found a cooperative commonwealth at New 
Harmony, Ind., with the lessen to be learned from that experi- 
ment. 

Writing some time since in the London Daily Telegraph, 2 
granddaughter of Owen said: 

“ Strenuous as our efforts have been—efforts extending over 
four generations—the experiment at New Harmony was a dead 
failure, although no more favorable circumstances could be 
secured than those which obtained in eur community. \y 
grandfather had ‘an income of £40,000 a year, and he spent the 
whole of his fortune on his experiments, dying without a pou! 
in his pocket. Thus the village was entirely free from det, anc 
money stress could be avoided. My grandfather was a noted 
administrator, the spot was exceedingly well chosen, for tlc 
village had been well built and planted by its former Germ: 
owners. The surrounding lands were vast and exception:lly 
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fertile. There was water power and an exit via the Wabash, 
Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers. Nevertheless, an experiment 
hegun under these favorable auspices failed in three short years. 
4s the father of cooperation Robert Owen succeeded well; when 
ie shared his fortune equally with his neighbors both he and 
many of his neighbors came to grief, because only the noblest 
_mong them were willing to work efficiently when the pressure 
of daily need was removed. 

“This is instructive; but it is well to bear in mind that the 
experiment was not a socialistic one, except in the earlier sense 
of the word Soeialism, in which it is not opposed to individual- 
ism. Robert Owen’s adventure was one of voluntary coopera- 
tion, and it failed because the character of his colleagues was 
helow the standard necessary for the work. When the stress 
of competition in its most urgent form was removed they ceased 
to labor effectively. This defect of character, which stands in 
the way of all cooperative effort, is one which the progress of 
mankind will tend to cure. It is just the opposite with Social- 
ism, i. e., politically compelled cooperation. As men advance 
in character they will be less and less disposed to yield to this. 
Workiog in State harness, with the bureaucrat holding the reins 
and the whip, will be felt to be more intolerable the higher the 
level of character attained by men and women. Devotion to 
one’s fellows, which is the spontaneous outcome of sympathetic 
fecling, is one thing. The forced reduction of the individual 
to the réle of a cell in the so-called ‘social organism’ is an- 
other and a very different one. The former means freedom 
and virtue; the latter slavery and ejection from the moral 
sphere. 

“It is necessary to insist on this, as some of our statesmen, 
while ostensibly opposing Socialism, are confusing the issue on 
this point, probably because they know no better. In an ad- 
dress on ‘Labor and Socialism,’ at South Shields, Sir William 
Robson, K. C., M. P., the solicitor general, said: 

“ He did not wish to say a word against the motives of the Socialists, 
for these motives were pure and noble, but they had to look also at the 
methods by which the motive was to be realized. The aims of So- 
vjlalism were very high; it promised nothing less than the abolition of 
poverty and of inequality. That was a fine program; he was al! for 
it, if they could carry it out. There had been nothing better in point 
of aim and motive put before the working classes than the introduc- 
tion of Christianity itself, because Christianity came before them with 
a promise of a great social reconstruction. But there was a rather 
awkward obstacle in the way of social reconstruction on a Christian 
hasis, and it was that Christian reconstruction of society must be 
preceded and founded on a great moral reconstruction of our own 
nature. Now, Socialism did not recognize that obstacle; S<otalism 
was prepared to put in force a scheme of social reconstruction Just as 
difficult as any scheme of reconstruction based on the Sermon on the 
Mount. It did not tell us to wait till we were fit for it. 


“ Now this, it appears to us, is based on an entire miscon- 
ception. The regimentation of socialism does not presuppose 
any such moral qualities in those who are submitted to it as 
Sir William Robson imagines. On the contrary, it is individ- 
ualistie cooperation for which those qualities are required; and 
the possibilities of individualism at any given time are limited 
by the then existing limitation of those qualities. With moral 
progress, and the consequent decline of invasive conduct and 
the growth of the spirit of justice, the amount of government 
permitted by individualism would grow less and less to the 
point of evanescence.” 

In an article on “New harmony,” J. B. Barnhill, editor of 
the American Anti-Socialist, of Washington, D. C., says: 


Arthur Young was well inspired when he said: “Give a man the 
secure possession of a rock and he will turn it into a garden.” But 
Young did not tell the whole truth. All experience proves that the 
surest way to turn a garden into a desert is to make possession inse- 
cure; to substitute community interest for private interest, community 
property for private property, community profits for private profits, 
community enterprise for private enterprise. 

Socialism has over and over again taken some of the finest garden 
spots in the world and turned them into deserts. Ruskin Colony in 
tennessee, New Australia in Paraguay, Topolobampo, and a score of 
other such pathetic failures will occur to every student of this subject. 

But the greatest and most instructive of such failures was at New 
Harmony, Ind. Here Robert Owen, father of ex-Congressman Robert 
Dale Owen, sank a princely fortune, amounting to an annual income of 
$200,000, in a vain effort to supplant the competitive system with the 

cooperative commonwealth.” ying penniless, he left a priceless 
legacy in the record of that great social experiment at New Harmony, 
which teaches us that the doctrine that you can found a socicty where 
competition does not exist is a delusion, and that the effort to realize 
such a society must necessarily result in failure. 

Individualism makes the desert blossom as the rose. 
turn every garden into a desert. 

Hon. A. J. Balfour, late Prime Minister of England, recently said: 

I say that a community based upon the perfectly impossible scheme 
proposed by the Socialists—-the scheme, I mean, which substitutes, for 
the individual enterprise, energy, and self-sacrifice, which are the very 
roots of industrial prosperity, the bureaucratic arrangement of every 
man’s life and every man’s industry and every man’s earnings—I say 
that that ideal is one which not ouly will bring disaster upon the 
existing generation, but which will absolutely. ruin, as I think, the 
whole future of the community. 

* * a a ’ ’ > 


Socialism would 
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“It is upon the productive capacity, the inventiveness, the enterprise 
the knowledge, the readiness to run risks, and te r the 1 t of risks 
when they go wrong; it is on this that a 


on this alone for the wealth 


grea nity depends, and 


it cans use 


Tribute to a Post Office Key. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. OLDFIELD. 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In true Hovse or Represenrati\ es. 


Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cousent te 
extend my -emarks in the Recorp by inserting two letters from 
my constituent and friend, Hon. John H. Caldwell, of Mammoth 
Spring, Ark., both of which are published in the Lyceum World 
of February, 1916. 

One letter is a tribute to a post-office key. The other letter is 
written to the Lyceum World in explanation of the tirst. This 
tribute to the post-office key is a splendid composition, full of the 
high sentiment of loyalty, and I believe will be of j 4 to 
the membership of the House and the country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to th Oque e 


gentleman from Arkansas? 
There was no objection. 
The letters are as follows: 
A TRIBUTE TO A POST 


To My Dear Key: Thou hast been a true, tried, and t 
panion. Yea, thou hast been more than this. Thou st be t 
dant and custodian of the richest treasures of my every secret Phere 


OFFICE KEY, 


fore, as I part with thee my soul aches at the grave of t 
tions. ‘To suirender thee after these many years of continued 
dential and friendly intercourse is like tearing t learts 


the breast of a defenseless infant. 


Friends I have had and friends I have lost Enemies bave knifed 
me with double-edged weapons and stung the very falt of 
derest sensitiveness witheut remorse My frar sos en 
their assaults of cyclonic fury while the cunning darts from the 1 
less arrows of the scornful have pierced me through. But, amid 
of sorrow and of joy thou hast remained unflinchingly and loy: 


my side. ‘Through the storms of rage and the quietude « 
alike, thou hast recognized no superior, made no distinct 


any preference against me, but stood whereve I stood 
wherever | moved, and without a murmur calmly lay down upon 
pillow, whether soft or stone, never forsaking, never comp 
Atthough other companions veined with red blood beating to the tu 


of living heart throbs have passed me by unnoticed in the busy stre 
of life, although excitement has surrounded thee and at times fairl 
paralyzed thee, yet through it all theu hast steadfastly clung to mi 
with a fidelity surpassing all human understanding. 
Thou hast wept with me and laughed in my 
Secrets denied the gods thou dost possess. 
Within thy circle no Judas ever trespassed 
No betrayal is charged against thee 
For near 14 mileposts of life thou hast traveled with me and lived 
a life thoroughly in keeping with mine. If thou hast accomplished 
nothing else, thou hast proven beyond question one important facet 
overshadowing all others m this world of artificiality and make-believe, 
and that is this: That there is such a thing as loyalty, true friendship, 
and unseltishness. This alone is inestimable, and tae knowledge 
indeed assuring and refreshing beyond exaggeration to desponde 
Hlence thou hast wrought a good work! 
May thy ashes rest in peace. 
To say less of thee would be ingratitude 
fo say more would be useless 


thereol 





fheu hast pursued the ordinary channels of life without i 
When contentment found me thot. wert satisfied. Then, when ambj 
seized my soul and fired its verry existence to greater attempt 0 
hast always been near and encouraged me with thy preserice | assure 
thee that in this lenely world this of itself was more than comforting 


beset me. 
budded for mi 

The sun has shone for me and then the horizon has suddenly 
darkened against me. But, through sunshine and cloud, through beds 
of thorns and strata of atmosphere perfumed with the odor of roses 
blown thou hast remained unforsaking, unshaken, and unaffected, 

The demand that I give thee up now sounds to me like an evocation 
from the tomb. 1 dislike it. But such it must be. Arise! Con 
gratulations to thy new owner! He need fear no trouble with thee 
for thy sweet and offenseless spirit bears no acquaintance with rebellion 
in its mildest form. 

Thou wouldst be as trusting and confiding in treachery as a child, 
so innocent art thou of such. 

Thou clingest like a leex h to whomsoever 


Dangers have 
Flowers have 


adopts thee, and that, too 








without 1equiring anything in return for that rare loyalty So 
human. i‘ , 
Thou art a creditor to none, a debtor to all. So unhuman Coiling 
evidentiy was thinking of thee when he said 
By fairy hands their k: s 
By forms unseen their d n 
Tut I will make myself an exception to this rule and « r herein a 


few words of heartfelt praise during thy life and before cur required 
separation. I heartily recommend thee te thy new l 

say. witheut the least equivecation, that he wi 
loyalty and purity. 
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For after these many years of placid and uninterrupted associations 
through and grief, through health and fliness, through meeknes» 
and stubbornness, through pain and pleasure, fear and daring, thou 
hast certainly exemplified the noble character the poet described when 
he inquired: 


Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side, 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree ? 
Shall I give the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he knee] not at the same altar with me? 


Moore’s melodies sound sweeter and more comprehensive now to me 
since we met. And now, as I bid thee farewell, remember, ‘ Within 
this wall of flesh there is a soul counts thee her creditor.” 

Joun H. CALDWBLL. 
MaMMoTH Sprina, ARK., 
January 26, 1916. 
Tue Lyceum Wortp, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

GENTLEMEN: More than 14 years ago I rented a small lock box in 
the post office in this small village and carried the key to same until 
recently when I had to obtain a larger box to accommodate my mail. 
In doing so, the necessity arose wherein I had to give up and part 
with that small piece of metal, which had been constantly by my side 
in this city of the dead, the foy houses of the country, the gardens of 
pleasure around whose fountains all drink who may, and also with me 
in trials of criminals and which had never, never forsaken me, nor 
betrayed me, nor complained. Sickness had seized me, and though 
frail and at times weak from the ravages of disease, I remembered 
that it had been a companion through it all and the strangeness of 
the matter dawned on me with considerable force, as I had to confess, 
that with al: our faith in mankind, no human being had ever been, 
nor ever would be, as loyal and trustworthy. Although a metal, and 
feclingless, these thouchts arose in my mind, and for the peace and 


satisfaction it gave me, I prepared a few lines. between which you 
can see living a sentiment yet unworded, an appreciation and compre- 
hension of mankind’s infirmities yet unspoken. Regardless of the 
ariicle’s merit, I think well ot it, and {if you deem it fit to print, the 
honor is mine, and whatever pleasure such might afford you, you are 
more than welcome to it. I beg your pardon for this trespass, and 
rewain, 


Yours, very truly, JouHN H, CALDWELL. 





Speech Delivered by Hon. Wm. Elza Williams at the Demo- 
eratic State Convention in Illinois, April 21, 1916. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech delivered 
by Hon. Wn. Evza Wriuiams at the Democratic State conven- 
tion in Titinois on the 21st day of April, this year. 

The speech is as follows: 

SVERCIL OF HON, WM, ELZA WILLIAMS AT THB DEMOCRATIC STATE CON- 
VENTION LIN ILLINOIS, 

Gentiemen of the convention, a committee representing the 
Stite organization called on me at 12 o'clock to-day and kindly 
invited me to address this convention. Before that time I had 
not anticipated making a formal speech. I thank the committee 
nud the convention for this opportunity to address the assem- 
bied representatives of the Democracy of the great State of 
Illinois, and to acknowledge a debt of gratitude which I owe 
my party. Four years ago I was nominated for Congressman at 
Large on the Democratic State ticket, when sailing was easy. 
Two years later I was again honored with the nomination, and 
elected in the face of an adverse Republican. majority, when 
the rest of my ticket went down to defeat. Yes; I am under 
obligation to the Democratic Party, and feel it my duty, though 
others may falter, to stand for my party under adverse as well 
as under favorable conditions. I am not a fair-weather Demo- 
crat, I have not waited to see what the prospects for election 
are before determining to become a candidate for governor. I 
am going in swimming, water warm or cold. [Applause.]} 

tn what I say I shall confine my remarks to national issues, 
along which lines I am familiar, and in which you sare more 
interested, I know some expect me to discuss State politics 


In this they will be disappointed. I do not know whether I will 
be in the attitude of a private citizen in the ranks or at the 
head of your State ticket, but in whatever capacity I may be 
found in the approxnching campaign, I intend to so conduct my 
ecntmpaign for the nomination that I can without embarrassment 
to myself or my party defend the administration of Gov. Dunne. 
[Applause.] I do not believe in fighting Democrats. I believe 
in reserving your ammunition for the enemy, and not expending 
it on your friends. Had this policy been pursued in the past, 
instead of being represented in the United States Senate by a 
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und say something sensational about the State administration.. 








ee a 


defamer of the Democrati¢e Party, who, availing himself of 
prestige given him by Democratic votes, is now seeking {ho | 
publican nomination for President, we would be represent: 

a sterling Democrat in the person of Roger C. Sullivan. 
plause.] 

Except for the very able address of the distinguished chip. 
man of this convention, Mr. Lucey, who has so thoroughly «jc. 
cussed national issues, I would go into these questions 
detail. As it is, I will confine myself to a résumé of condi; 
and issues as they confront us at the threshold of a nati, 
campaign. The Democratic Party has been in power {| 
years, and in that period has enacted more constructive Joos. 
lation than had gone on the statute books in a period of 59 
years under Republican rule. These various reforms have joc) 
discussed already and need not be elaborated by me. Bripily 
stated, they are: A radical revision of the tariff, currency yo- 
form, antitrust laws, parcels post, the income tax, popular « 
tion of United States Senators, conservation of natural pe- 
sources, and preparedness, to which may be added pending 
legislation, almost sure of enactment, including flood contro). 
rural credits, the ship-purchase bill, and a nonpartisan tariff 
commission. There is no oceasion to amplify argaments ip 
vindication of these various measures at this time. 

The Democratic slogan this year will be “peace and ) 
perity.”. We are enjoying an era of prosperity unsurpasse:! jy 
the history of the country. Labor is uniformly employe! «+ 
remunerative wages. Penury and want are driven fro: 
American home, and prosperity and plenty abound upon « 
hand. This is due to the wise legislation which we have 
acted, to administrative duties well performed, and to peice, 
which, thank God, abides with us [applause], while the rost 
of the civilized world is being consumed in a saturnali:n of 
slaughter and carnage and death. It is an easy matter to ert 
into trouble; it is sometimes most difficult to keep out. The 
trouble during the last two years has not been to get into 
but to keep out of war. We could have been in war essily 
enough, either in Mexico or in Europe, and would have jeon 
except for the splendid statesmanship and wise diplomacy of 
Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] It has been my proud dis- 
tinction to be in touch with this administration and to be in a 
position to see and observe and participate in all that has been 
done. I have seen the President in action. I know the motive 
that prompts his heart, his unfaltering devotion to his country, 
and his resolute determination to maintain peace at all hazaris 
and at every sacrifice save that of national honor. No man can 
know the burdens that have weighed upon his soul, the load 
that he has carried, the sacrifices he has made, the torture of 
mind he has endured, except those who have been in dnily 
contact with him. By his devotion and by these sacrifices he 
has endeared himself to the people of this country, and in i! 
gratitude of their hearts they will reelect him in the coming 
November election. [Applause.] 

I know that Republican politicians and partisan newspapers 
have criticized our Mexican policy. This, in the very nature 
of politics, was to be expected. I submit to you that there !iis 
been but one alternative, and that alternative—peace or war. 
Had the President pursued a different course we would have 
been long ago involved in war with Mexico, and the plains snd 
mountain fastnesses of that desolate country would be strewn 
with the bleaching bones of the youth and bloom of Americ: 
manhood. Those who have interests in Mexico and selfish pur- 
poses at heart would have foreed the hand of the President 
and compelled intervention before this had it not been for his 
indomitable will and the determined policy of the adminisir:- 
tion to maintain peace. 

The pressure has been great, but we have refrained from i:- 
terfering in Mexican affairs, from assuming responsibility for 
the troubles that have wasted that country, until invasion of 
American soil and the destruction of American life and proper!) 
by a hostile band with whem the Mexican Government is w- 
able to cope, and it was not until our soil was invaded, our 
flag assailed, and American blood spilled that orders were 
issued to our troops to advance; and now that our Ariuy |5 
camped on Mexican soil and our flag floats there in triump! 
I fer one am opposed to the hauling down of that flag and the 
withdrawal of American troops until peace and order are re- 
stored throughout that distracted country. [Applause.} 

For nearly two years conflagration has raged around tle 
globe. All Europe has been engulfed in a cruel, a merciless. a 
monstrous war. Complications have daily arisen involving the 
rights ef American citizens and threatening the peace of ('!' 
country. A greater task never devolved on man or fell to the | 
of a human being than the responsibility which has devolved ©" 
Mr. Wilson, and no duty was ever discharged with greater fick 
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. ey more unerring certainty than has he discharged the mani- 

| duties and responsibilities growing out of this war. lt 

« heen charged that he has not exercised strict neutrality. 

charge has no foundation in fact, and arises from a mis- 
eption of our relations to the warring nations of Europe. 
administration has not favored nor discriminated against 

of the belligerent powers, but has exercised a strict neu- 

ty as to all in so far as unequal conditions have permitted. 
people have supplied feod, clothing, and war munitions, as 

» pight under international law, to all nations accessible to 
ports. and have denied none who are in a position to avail 
omselves of our markets. The President has net courted war 
nd not want war. He has not intentionally offended 
cermany, and I do not believe there will be war between this 
eountry and Germany. I believe that every question in dispute 

il be wisely adjusted through the channels of diplomacy. 
Germany ts fighting for national existence, and in her despera- 
tlon may violate international law and create causes of friction 
ud dispute, but she does not do so with any intention or desire 
to preveke war with this country, and I do not believe that 

- will come. [Applause.] 

\nimosities have beem engendered, national feeling aroused 

mong many citizens of our country of foreign birth and ex- 
traction. Many have believed that some of our citizens of 
foreign birth are not truly American, and that they have enter- 
tained an affeetion for the country of their nativityin derogation 
of their duty to their adopted land. I hope and believe this is 
not true. I accord every American citizen of whatever origin 
or extraction the right to exercise his natural sympathies and 
entertain a choice between the warring nations according to 
natal proclivities, so long as that choice pertains only to other 
countries, and does not involve the exercise of a choice between 
this and any other country. The Anglo-American has a right 
to sympathize with his mother country and the German-Ameri- 
can has a right to pray for the success of the fatherland, and as 
between England and Germany I accord the right of each citi- 
zen, either English or German, to weld his sympathies accord- 
ing to his proclivities, so long as in the exercise of his sympathics 
he does not impugn the motives, embarrass the foreign relu- 
tiens, and violate the neutrality of our own country. I do net 
believe the citizen of German birth or extraction un-American, 
or that he would violate his duty to our flag. As between 
Germany and England he may be pro-German, but let war come, 
which God forbid, between Germany and the United States, 
and I confidently believe you will find the German-American as 
faithful and loyal and patriotic as any class of citizens enjuy- 
ing the protection of our flag. [Applause.] 

When I say the administration does not want war and has 
exercised every means to avert war, I would impress you that 
it is not because the administration is not American por because 
the President would not defend American rights at all times 
and under all circumstances, The President stands for peuce, 
but not for peace at any price. He is for peace, but for peace 
with honor. [Applause.] 

We are inadequately prepared for war. We have pursued a 
peace policy for a half century, conscious of our own inherent 
strength and the inaccessibility of our shores to foreign ap- 
proach, with a feeling of security against foreign attack, but 
we have been rudely awakened to the fact that.while we have 
heen enjoying the fruits of peace and feeding out of the hand of 
plenty other nations have been preparing for war. We now 
realize what uppreparedness means and how helpless we would 
be if involved in actual hostilities with any one or more first- 
class powers. Cooperation is the order of the day in war as 
vell as in business. Nations combine, confederate, and co- 
operate both for offense and defense. If we should at any time 
be so anfortunate as to become involved in war, it will not be 
with a single nation, and in all probability we will be attacked 
from two different sources—the east and the west. We are not 
immune from war, and the administration, while devoutly la- 
bering to maintain peace, has taken a wise and courageous 
stand in favor of national preparedness. On this issue, among 
others, we will go to the people in the coming November elec- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Our party is united as never before. Every Democrat 
\Lroughout this wide land is for the renomination and reelection 
of Woodrow Wilson. There is no division in sentiment among 
us. Our platform will be replete with the accomplishments of 
« great administration and ring true Americanism in every 
plank, United, we confront a divided enemy. Discordant and 
‘istracted notes emanate from its camp. The standpatter and 
the progressive, the pacifist and the militant form a motiey 
sroup of unmailleable and irreconcilable elements without uni- 
formity of purpose or cohesion of thought except for peif and 


power. 


does 
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I will not take 
tunity during th ming Campaign to discuss national issues 
detail and at length throughe linois. Whet! 
I shall lead or d by the voters at 
primary in September: but in wi ver capacity | pemr, 
whether as an individual or as ; ’ ite ovel I 
promise you now that I will b 
upholding, supporting, 
dent and promoting the cause and principle 
Party. [Applause.] Let me, in conclusion 
dence in the judgment, the wisdom l 
American people and in the hope and expe 
that Democracy will again be trinunphant ad t 
Wilson will be reelected President of the United! 
plause. ] 


your tin urther I hope to have the oppor 
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Congress and Flood Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In tHe House or Represenrvrives. 
Tuesday, May 16. 1916 
Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cousent to ex 


tend my remarks in the Recorp by incerporating an 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune of May 13, 1916 
“ Congress and flood control.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. b 
asks unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp as «a purt 
his remarks an article from the New Orleans Times-Piexy tun 
on tlood control. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I weuld 
ask the gentleman if we printed all the editorials written on 
the subject would the Coneresstonar Recorp ever be 

Mr. DUPRB. I think not; but this has « bearing dire 
on the subject that comes up to-morrow and is very closely 
lated to it. It voices the sentiment of the sectior 
affected by the pending legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUPRE. A paliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speake Is it 
in order to submit a further request for unanimous consen: 
ask all Members of the House to read this editorial before t! 
matter comes up to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

The article is as follows: 

{New Orleans Times-Picayune, May 13 
** CONGRESS AND FLOOD CONTROL. 

‘“* Sixty-five Members of the House—less than one-sixth of t) 
body’s total membership—contrived the other da: 
amendment of the pending flood-control bill. That su 
if finally adopted, would place an undue and unjust preper 
of the expense of the approved flood-contro! measures 
Mississippi Valley upon the people of the lower valle 
taxed themselves heavily for years and paid out 
upon a task which all of the great political parties 
accepted and pronounced a ‘ national 
of Louisiana alone have spent much more in this work t! 
Congress is now asked to appropriate for its completion. [ 
reckon their past burdens and sacrifices they will pay more 
their just proportion if the plan drafted by the Flood Committ 
into its bill is earried. But they have cheerfully conser to 
earry that load and are as nearly united in support of the flood 
eontrel bill as reported by the House’s Flood Committees 
people have ever been upon any proposition 

“ There appears to be an element in Congress wl 
tent with the unjust amendment, seeks 
The ConGRESSIONAL REecorp of Monday carries 
delivered on May 3 by Representative Prear, of Wis 
This gentleman charges that the bill represents a mere 
‘land-reclamation ’ scheme, and asserts by iniplication t! 
people of the lower vailey do not faver it. Nothing « “ 
mueh farther from the truth. Mr. Frear’s argumen S$ nedrly 
as we can follow it through 20 pages of the Rrecorp 
by clippings and quotations more or less w 
bearing upon the bill befere the House—see 
ing can be done about the tloods; 
nature, and ‘nature will not 
of Army engineers. 
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efforts at flood protection, though he dissembles by talking of 
further ‘ investigation,’ 

“The answer is that the river problem has been studied for 
generations and that practically all those students whose words 
ure entitled to weight agree upon the provision of an adequate 
levee system as an essential feature of flood prevention in the 
Mississippi Valley. The southern newspapers which Mr. FREAR 
quotes are agreed to this, we believe. Mr. Maxwell, of whom 
Mr. rear makes convenient use in his attack, is supporting a 
project that provides also for levees. Mr. FreAr evidently op- 
poses them, though declaring that he ‘makes no pretense of 
expert knowledge on the subject. Analyzed, his opposition 
seems to be directed against the expenditure of Federal money 
upon any project for improvement of the lower Mississippi and 
protection of the people of the lower valley against preventable 
flood disaster, though his own people, by deforestation, drainage, 
reclamation, and good roads movements, unwittingly contribute 
to that peril, and the legislature of his own State indorses the 
pending bill, 

“ Before the House again takes up the flood-control bill next 
Wednesday we hope that every Member thereof will study Mr. 
F’rear’s attack, and others like it, in the light of the platform 
expressions of his own party. No matter upon which side of the 
House he sits nor under whose leadership he votes he will find 
that his party pledges him to recognize flood control in the 
Mississippi Valley as a national obligation, as Mr. Frear evi- 
dently does not. Whether the flood-control bill presents a solu- 
tion of the entire problem is a matter of opinion. It does, how- 
ever, provide for work which, by the agreement of experts, is 
essential to any plan of flood control. As originally drawn, it 
obligated the Government to bear an acceptable proportion of the 
cost. The original provision with respect to division of cost 
ought, in common fairness and justice, to be restored. 

“As for the insinuation that the people of the lower valley do 
not want the bill or are seriously divided in their opinions re- 
garding it, that contention of Mr. Frear has been easily and 
utterly refuted. The charge that this movement toward pre- 
vention of floods which—to quote from the party platforms— 
are ‘national in scope,’ produce disasters that ‘seriously affect 
the general welfare,’ result in ‘the interruption of interstate 
commerce,’ ‘ disorganization of the mail service,’ and ‘ enormous 
loss of life and property’ is a mere private ‘land reclamation 
scheme,’ is a slander so silly and groundless we find it hard to 
believe Mr. Frear himself believes it. 

*“ Congress is asked to discharge a national obligation admitted 
by all parties to redeem a promise given by all parties, nearly 
four years ago. Will the majority suffer Mr. Frear and the few 
other leaders of his type to mislead them to repudiation of the 
Nation’s obligation and betrayal of the faith and pledge of all the 
parties?” 


Farmers’ Loan Association. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOMER P. SNYDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I am not in any way opposed 
to this measure, except that I confess I can not see wherein it 
will benefit any farming community where the legal interest 
rate is 6 per cent, as it is in New York, for instance. If I de- 
sired to take a selfish view of the bill I would be against it 
because of the expense to which it puts the Government and 
the restrictions thrown about those who desire to take advan- 
tage of it, were it enacted, in States where the legal rates of 
interest are more than 6 per cent. 

The stockholder, under this law, would pay the association 
6 per cent of his loan for stock, and become responsible for an 
ndditional 5 per cent in case a loan is forfeited to the asso- 
ciation. He puts up all his property for 60 per cent of its 
value and he puts up, also, 20 per cent of the proposed improve- 
ment, agreeing that the amount he thus borrows shall be spent 
under the direction of the secretary of the association, at a 
cost to the borrower of about 43 per cent, to which must be 
ndded the expense of the loan and of joining the association, 
which approximates 1 per cent additional. 

What I desire to show is that in the sections of the country, 
where the farmer is now getting his loans at 6 per cent, the 
disadvantages surrounding this proposition are not compen- 
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sated for by the one-half of 1 per cent, which he appar 
gains, They are more than offset by his retention of his 
nection with the banks in his section with whom he i. 
doing business, My argument is that the farmer, after | 
made his primary loan in the ioan association, and |, 
doing it, must pay his loan at his local bank, and after | 
secured the association loan, with its varied restricti, 
credit in that community is exhausted. 

No one will attempt to say that he will lose money, | 
the end, after his improvements as agreed upon, hay. 
made, the farmer, like many another man in business, yj 
that he has use for further quantities of money, and, {| 
belief, that, after his security has been negotiated in ) 
loans through the farm bank, he will have great difti 
getting further assistance from local banks, or in securine 
tional credit because of his lack of necessary security. 

While I believe this bill will be of great advantage i), 
States where the interest rates are above 6 per cent, I | 
see where it will in any way advantage the farmers 
great State of New York, a district of which I have the | 
to represent, 





Equal Suffrage. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 
OF ARIZONA, 
In THE Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the National American \W oa) 
Suffrage Association is opposed to any plan for a womans ) 
litical party. For nearly 50 years this association has bx 
laboring along nonpartisan lines in behalf of the Susan B 
Anthony amendment, and its officers are now more than «y: 
convinced that nothing can be gained by either partisan or mi! 
tant methods. The attitude of the National American Wom: 
Suffrage Association is clearly set forth in a recent statement |) 
Mrs. Frank M. Roessing, vice president of the association, whic! 
is as follows: 

“Those who regard the movement to oppose the pari 
power and to set up a ‘suffrage party’ as representing the » 
jority opinion of the suffragists throughout the countr) 
an erroneous conception of the situation. From the very {irs 
in 1869, the national association has been nonpartisan. ‘|! 
attitude remains fixed to-day, despite the efforts of an «‘- 
of the organization to change it. 

“The group which believes the best results can be obtaine: 
for suffrage by fighting the party in power when the su™ 
amendment failed to secure a two-thirds vote, forms a com.) 
tively new organization which may be growing at present | 
cause of its peculiar appeal to some opponents of the part: 
power but which does not represent either the original vr | 
jority view of the suffrage workers. 

“The leaders in Congress recognize, as do we, that not sinc 
1869 has any party had two-thirds of all the votes in })0!! 
branches of Congress. One party is necessarily always in the 
majority, but it can not be held responsible for a two-thirds 
vote when it does not possess it. As it is not likely that ©»: 
party will soon again have two-thirds of the vote in Con 
gress, and be able alone to put through Congress the Teder:! 
amendment, it behooves all suffragists to secure the suppor! 
of all parties in order that we may gather from each ti 
necessary strength and votes to secure the passage of 
resolution. 

“Now, the national association believes it is decidedly 
wise to oppose the party in power by stumping against al! i's 
congressional candidates for several reasons. One is that | 
lays the suffrage workers open to injuring the chances of 1)! 
who have been favorable to their cause in the several St:':- 
Senator THomMas, a man who for years has favored our ci. 


was opposed by this minority element simply because he \\> 


a Democrat. He was returned to the Senate notwithstan:''- 
this opposition. We can not work in that way, for that me)" 
does not make for cooperation. We want all the help we : 
get from every party, and any attitude which lines us up 
body in direct opposition to any party is fallacious snd 
structive to the suffrage interests. 

“It is sometimes forgotten that advocates of votes for we! 


are not asking for anything but their rights and that the) " 
not desire any privileges not common to franchised men. \\” 
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do not want a party of our own; we simply ask for our right to 
~oegenition by and inclusion in all the parties. In many States 
-ould be both unwise and impolitie for us to take action 
sinst the Democratic Party merely because our Federal 
amendment has not been passed, when in those same States the 
Democratic platform contains a plank dealing with woman suf- 
-o. How could the National Woman Suffrage Association, 
for instance, ask the suffrage associations in Pennsylvania to 
sht the Democrats when the Democratic Party in Pennsyl- 
nia gives the active support of its leaders to woman suffrage 
nd has a plank indorsing woman suffrage in the Democratic 
State platform? ‘The system of government in this country is 
ot like that in England, where what we may call the platform 
the Liberal Party is accepted throughout the country as the 
nronouncement of all adherents to it, and where the subdivi- 
sions of the country do not have their separate platforms, 

“ Nonpartisanship is the original platform of the movement, 
nd it has been in nowise changed by the flanking movement of 
a certain group of fighters. The main battle line fights under 
the original method. We recognize the fact that the flanking 
movement gains a certain temporary adherence, because it ap- 
npeals to some opponents of the party that happens to be in 
} ower. 
ourselves open to the possibility of being used as a weapon our- 
And suffrage should not be made the tool of any po- 
litical party. 

“We should remember that only through cooperation of all 
interested in the movement can we gain success. This means 
cooperation not only between those of varying opinions in our 
own ranks, but between the suffrage workers as a whole and 
their friends in any and all parties at any and all times. We 
need to put up no candidates of our own. Our friends among 
the legislators are growing in numbers daily. If appreciation 
of woman’s preception is closely followed by respect for her 
judgment, all those who care to know the truth of the situation 
will heed what the judgment of the national association is in 
this matter. 

“Frightening Congressmen into joining our ranks by the 
threat that otherwise they will lose their election is not as 
effective a method of promoting votes for women as converting 
these same Congressmen into the conviction that it is a matter 
of right and justice that women should be given the franchise. 
A great many of the enfranchised women of the West object to 
being urged to vote against the Democratic men who have 
helped them to win the vote in their several States. The salva- 
tion of the woman-suffrage movement lies in keeping it abso- 
lutely nonpartisan.” 
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selves. 





The Irish Revolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


THON. JEFF: McoLEMORE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, with terrible and splendid 
light and as sudden as the lightning’s flash, the black firmament 
of Europe recently blazed forth in the Irish revolution. Here 
was a stroke for liberty, a deed done in the memory of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of Andrew Jackson, of Patrick Henry, and 
other glorious American patriots, and of our own immortal 
Declaration of Independence. Yet some few Americans, Mr. 
Speaker, have condemned the Irish patriots. Republics are 
proverbially ungrateful, but more dangerous than ingratitude 
is that gress contentment with presperity and power which 
makes the citizens of a democracy forget the stern, perilous 
deeds by which their ancestors won the rights of nationhood 
from a foreign tyrant. 

Mr. Speaker, the Irish people have a claim to national inde- 
pendence based in the noblest traditions of mankind. Con- 
quered after a civilized history of a thousand years, they have 
been for seven centuries subjected to English rule, and for seven 
centuries they have not ceased to hate and resist it. English 
rule of Ireland has not been a mere whim of obstinate tyranny ; 
it has been a grim economic policy. This should be understood, 
fer it is the key to the Irish problem. 

During the Middle Ages Ireland progressed in arts, manufac- 
tures, trade, and commerce. Irish products competed with 
English; Irish ships carried them to the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic, and the Rhine. The relentless English policy had no 
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other object than to crush this legitimate il I 
laws were passed which prohibited the leading lrish S 
and closed the seas to I When Irish \ Ss 
of 1782 compelled tl English Par ent to ‘ 
all right to legislate for Ire! it 
most rapid development wi! 


similar period. Industries sprat Ip, I 

plenty and contentment filled the Gre 
English Government, by organized 

homes, ravishing women, slaughtering chil: 

and devastating churches, goaded the peor to 
of 1798, and then 


under the pretense of resto E 
the infamous “act of union” through a P 
with new-made lords. During the past 116 years Iri 
seen their country die of uninterrupted decay | 
in modern times. The people have b lecimated | 
while the land abounded with food Ir t 


factories fallen to dust, artisans forgot thei: 
forgot the ripple of busy keels. 

Mr. Speaker, when individuals or corporations 1 7 
fair methods to assassinate a business 


as criminals. But England in her destruction of Ire 
mitted the greatest economic crime of histo " 
matic and obviously horrible incidents of A I} 
the massacres, murders, widespread dev 

penal laws—were mere incidents in the steady st: 


Irish economic independence. 


Looking upon an impoverished country, the « 


world which has lost half its population in the } TO 
and remembering the terrible atrocities which 1 e stt 
centuries, what wonder that the Irish race throughout the 
cherishes undying hostility to the tyrant? And are not tl 


men who have aspired to redeem their land, to restore to 
wealth and independence, worthy of the commendati 
freemen? When they resort to revolution, have they no 


undeniable claim on the sympathy of America? For a century 
Irish representatives in the English Parliament have pleaded 
for a modicum of national.rights, and the few successes they 
have had have been due to English fear of Irish rebellion. Two 


years ago the present Irish Party, which has been degenerated 
by life in London, social flattery, and the bribery of salaries 
and offices, accepted for Ireland a so-called home-rule bill, which 
compels the recognition of England’s supremacy and grants Lre 
land no single power which characterizes nationhood. And to 
further make this measure a curse to the country the English 
parties connived to permit Sir Edward Carson to organize and 
arm a body of Orangemen sworn to fight against home rule 
The situation thus created permitted the English Government 
to give the final blow, as they hoped, to Irish nationalism, by 
promising to cut off all of Ulster, or at least a part of that 
Province, from the rect of Ireland. 

No people, Mr. Speaker, have ever placed themselves in so 
unfortunate a position as the good people of the North of Lre 
land, who, in contradiction of all modern tendency, 
ligious intolerance above national integrity, falling victim 
English politicians who frightened them with absurd specters 
Ireland is the natural home of religious tolerunce. Throug! 
the land Cotholics and Protestants live peacefully side by 

The ancestors of the Orangemen organized the volunteers of 
1782 and the united Irishmen of 1798, yet to-duy they would 
resist the liberties of their own land because the majuvrity of 
their fellow countrymen are Catholics. This situation caused 
the formation, three years ago, of the new Irish volunteers, led 
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by both Catholics and Protestants, and sworn to resist any at 
tempt to deprive them of their national rights or to partition 
their country. Then a typically Irish thing happened: Orang 
volunteers and Irish volunteers began to grow friendly toward 


each other, and both were opposed to the English Government, 
But the war came, and with the most dustardly attempt at be- 


traya! ever made by a national leader, John Redmond a ed 
to pledgé the manhood of his country to the tyrant of seven 
centuries. From that day the Irish volunteers stood to their 


arms. They determined that tf they died to defend a“ small 
tionality ’ that that * small nationality ” would be Ireland. They 
served notice that any attempt to conscript them would be 1 
by a fight to the death. The Government tried to lure thoug! 
less young men, loafers, and ne’er-lo-wells {nto the army; but 
in a year and a half only 49,000 Irishmen from the three 
southern Provinces enlisted and 39,000 Orangemen; the former 
were sent to France and Gallipoli; the latter were kept in [re 
land to overawe their fellow countrymen. When the Gover! 
ment found that recruiting had failed in Ireland it planned to 
conscript the good fighting material it coveted. But t 

the volunteers with guns in their hands. They first must be 
disarmed; that done, Ireland would be helpless. So the Gov 
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ernment began to arrest the leaders of the volunteers and to 
attempt the seizure of arms. Soon a concerted effort would 
have been made to disarm all Irishmen. That is why the volun- 
teers struck on Easter Monday. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing could be more foolish than to suppose 
that their courageous act injured the cause of Ireland. Had 
they net struck they would have been disarmed; hud they been 
disarmed, they and all their fellows would have been con- 
seripied; they would have died in a foreign land in a cause not 
their own. Their country, already burdened by intolerable 
taxes which they had no say in imposing or spending, would 
never have got even the shadow of home rule, as the Liberals— 
even if they intended to keep their pledge—are no longer in 
power. By striking they have not ruined, they have saved their 
country. They gave their lives and fortunes to do it, and they 
are among the heroes of mankind. And it surely must be 
slowed by Americans an additional glory that they trod the 
brave way of revolution and proclaimed an Irish republic. Let 
it be remembered that these men were an organized body of 
soldiery, a national militia, officered and disciplined. 

Under the rules of international law and the customs of 
civilization they should have been treated as soldiers; when 
they surrendered, they should have been held as prisoners of 
war. But England—England has lined their leaders against 
:) Wall nud murdered them in cold blood! How will an English 
historian of the future, a man of honor like Lecky or Greene, 
come to this passage of English history without feeling that all 
chivalry departed his land that day? And these men who 
were shot, who were they? They were men of brilliant intel- 
lect and pure character; they were educators, scholars, poets, 
historians, and labor leaders! The whole civilized world stands 
shocked and shamed at this English deed. The revolution, 
while it lasted, was skillfully carried out, and with the last 
degree of courage. Previous to the invention of modern field 
artillery it would have succeeded. The patriots kept their flag 
flying for seven days, while homes and public buildings, shat- 
tered by G-inch shells, fell about them, crushed and mangled 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the alliance which the Irish rebels made with 
Germany is justified by every historic precedent. No small 
nation has ever freed itself from a larger tyrant except by 
‘iiliance with that tyrant’s enemy, and in 1798 France even 
went so far as to land an army in Ireland to help Ireland in 
her struggle .or freedom from English tyranny, just as she 
lent help to America at an earlier date by a few years, The 
Geriuans had promised Sir Roger Casement, the great diplomat 
ond patriot who sacrificed wealth and honors to serve his 
people, that if they came to Ireland they would come as friends. 
In a free Ireland, foreign capital and science would develop 
[reland’s great water power, mineral wealth, and labor power, 
while other nations would lease naval bases in Irish harbors 
from which to admonish England to observe the freedom of the 
Perhaps the war will yet free Ireland; perhaps Germany 
will say at the peace conference: “ We will free Belgium if you 
free Ireland.” That will be the vindication of the patriots. 
England is now shooting Irishmen as once she would have shot 
Washington and his fellow patriots. Shall we as free and 
liberty-loving Americans continue to view these atrocities of 
England against struggling, bleeding Ireland without offering 
even a protest? Mr. Speaker, I trust not; and I sincerely hope 
that Americans will rise as one man and utter a protest in 
humanity’s name that will be heard around the world. 


SUS. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
WYATT AIKEN, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rne House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, having followed closely the dis- 
cussion of this air-nitrogen proposition, I must say I can not 
understand the opposition to it, or, rather, to those amendments 
offered in the Senate that would permit the Government to dis- 
pose of its surplus nitrogen. 

Only danger of being involved in the world war, with prac- 
tically no domestic supply of nitrogen, has made it posvible to 
pass any act looking to the Government manufacture of air 
nitrogen. But now that it is evident we must embark in this 
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‘tically the nitrogen supply of the world is in the hands «) 








enterprise, Why not meet the requirements fully and pre} 
so that in extremity we can maintain an extensive and | a 
longed war from our own resources? ‘ 


I want to say right here and now that I favor the bill pre 4 
ably with the original amendment to lease the plant in tin a 
peace for the purpose of manufacturing nitrogen for ferti|; 4 
If this amendment can not be renewed here in the House. {| ef, 
I most assuredly favor the amended bill as offered by its au: a 


to allow the Government, in times of peace, to dispose o: q 
surplus for the manufacture of fertilizer. ; 
To be perfectly frank, I welcome the necessity that will ¢ 
this Government to manufacture nitrogen for defense pur), 
as a most plausible pretext for furnishing the farmers , Es 
nitrogen. Before I have finished I think I will have <j, es 
that to furnish domestic nitrogen to our farmers is as mucl, ., BS 
act of preparedness as to furnish it to our munition plani- ig 
Any person who has taken the trouble to inform hims«! 
the composition of fertilizer, knows that it is made up of {| 
components—nitrogen, potash, and phosphorie acid. These ; 
two elements likewise enter largely into the composition of ¢ 
powder. It is a well-known fact that Germany produces });; 
tically the world’s entire output of potash. Our depende) 
on the German product is seen in the fact that potash has ; 
vanced from $35 per ton before the war to $500 now. Ii 
not be had at all, and last year’s short cotton crop was | 
sequel. 


It is not a well-known fact, but none the less true, that | v 


England. Chile and some other South American Repu) 
supply the nitrate of soda of the world. England has cw: 
sions in Chile that give her agents exclusive control o| 
nitrate of soda output. Every pound of nitrate of sod: ¢} 5 
is sold in the United States is sold through one general avo Em 
and that agency makes its agreement with an English ac 
And so it is, that in our present state of unpreparedness 

are absolutely dependent on two foreign powers for two of 
main ingredients, both of powder and fertilizer. 

Now, I contend that next to the actual weapons of war « 
the sinews of war; and I contend further that the sinew. o 
war, in an agricultural country, are large or small, in dir 
proportion to the condition of agriculture. Nitrogen is 
essential of agriculture, and nitrate of soda is the base a: 
standard of the nitrogens of fertilizer, as gold is the standard 
of value in money. As it goes up or down all other sour 
of nitrogen, such as cottonseed meal, blood, tankage, ani | 
serap go up or down. 

It would perhaps be a surprise to some to know that 
nitrate of soda that was sold in our market this year, in so 
instances as high as $85 per ton, and that brought $45 per | 
even before the war, can be mined in Chile, shipped to | 
country, and retailed profitably at $9 per ton in normal tiie 
But this is not possible as long as a foreign monopoly fixes | 
price, 

While our country is endangered by reason of England «:! 
Germany controlling two of the main ingredients of gunpowil:! 
our farmers are being robbed by the same agencies. Provision: 
and clothes are as essential to the successful conduct of 1 \ 
as men and munitions. Germany’s plight is illustrative of ():'- 
assertion. And yet while we have come to realize the uecessil) 
for armed preparedness, some of us have democratie spasii- 
because it is proposed to prepare in the broader sense of prv 
viding the sinews of war. Not in our insignificant Army, 10 
in our more formidable Navy, lies the secret of peace wi! 
Japan and Germany, but in our pocketbook, our storehouse 
And what is the source of our wealth? Why, primarily, it is 
agriculture, and as our urban population increases far in exce-- 
of our rural population, the drain on this source will tend t 
impoverish us. We will need all the agencies within our reac! a 
to feed and clothe our own people, and if our wealth ts to con 
tinue to be a bulwark against the military aggressions of other 
nations, it is imperative that we become independent of those ‘a 
nations in those ingredients that have such a direct bearine 
on that wealth. 








38 
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We have heard much of the Underwood and Smith amen’: ES 
ments being undemocratic. How, if Thomas Jefferson knew «' Sa 
such a proposition as coming from those high up in Democratic q 
ranks, “he would turn over in his grave,” and the like. i 
Merest rot! Give Jefferson credit for having had some sens: 


If he were living to-day and were a member of this body, d0> 
anyone seriously believe that he would vote against a measur: 
proposing to make this country independent of foreign powers |" 
the matter of munitions simply because it proposed by an ame! 

ment to make it independent as well in the production of the 
“sinews of war”? Jefferson was not a hidebound partisa!, 
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he was a statesman; and the efforts of latter-day politicians to 
nolster their own narrow views by misinterpreting, if net mis- 
quoting him, has come to be a joke. : wy 

The question was asked in the Senate, “ What is the difference 
between making and selling nitric acid or fertilizer to the farmer 
and making and selling shoes or boots or bread to the laboring 
man?” The answer is not far to seek. Cheapened fertilizer means 
increased production. Increased production means. cheapened 
products to domestic consumers. The immediate effect, then, of 
cheapened production is to give the city man, if you will, or the 
laboring man everywhere, his living at a lower cost. The 
farmer must produce for all, and he is entitled to every facility 
and aid within the reach of the Government for this purpose. 

Cotton is bringing 12 cents per pound nere and 18 cents per 
pound in England to-day, as a result of the narrowness of some 
of our Representatives who refused to support the President’s 
plans for the establishment of a merchant marine. Here, too, 
Jefferson was Called in to justify opposition to what was termed 
2 Democratic measure. 

What is the use of abusing England as an oppressor when we 
have the means with which to circumvent her in both the mak- 
ing and the transportation of our products? If we are not will- 
ing to use our great resources to meet competition either from 
Germany or England, we should at least have the manliness not 
to abuse those nations for the advantage they take of us. 

I am in favor of preparedness in the broadest sense, that 
would provide not only munitions of war but the sinews of war 
as well; but I freely confess that if I felt no concern for this 
Nation’s future as a fighting unit, I would vote for this measure, 
with one of the proposed amendments, as contributing to the 
surest means of averting war. 

There can be no sane reason for the Government constructing 
a nitrogen plant short of our needs, even in a world war, and 
there is less reason to let that plant be idle in times of peace, 
especially when the product sold would not be in competition 
with any manufactured or produced in the United States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker. There has been no legislation 
before this or any other Congress, in my judgment, that is more 
important or fraught with greater good to the peuple of this 
country than the legislation involving rural credits. The popu- 
lation of the United States is approximately 90,000,000 peopte. 
Nearly one-half of this great body of people are dependent for 
a living one way or another on agricultural pursuits. There are 
about 6,000,000 people owning American farms and about that 
number, in addition, living on farms as tenants. This Congress 
has passed a good-roads bill that is directly and specifically in 
the interest of this portion of our population. This roads legis- 
lation was supported by both political parties—Republicans and 
Democrats alike. While the appropriation by this Congress in 
the interest of good roads is small yet, it will be increased as 
the condition of the Treasury will warrant and to the great 
good of the whole people. We are now considering another 
subject of equal importance to the farmers of the country, and 
that is the subject of how farmers can borrow money at low 





rates of interest, have the loans run for a long period, and | 


repay these loans by small annual payments. 

The biil before the House, the rural-eredits bill, is a start 
in the right direction, and I am glad to vote for it. It is limited 
in its scope; it does not do all that the most ardent rural-credit 
advocate desires, but it is a beginning. The administrative fea- 
tures of the bill may appear to be tedious and cumbersome, but 
in time farmers will understand it :.nd, I hope, will avail them- 
Selves of its provisions. This bill offers only limited opportu- 
nities to farmers in securing loans. A man who has no property 
or no additional credit can not borrow money as a result of this 
legislation. If a man has a farm worth $2.000 and wants to buy 
an adjoining place worth $3.000, he can borrow through these 
land associations this $3,00@ by placing a mortgage to that 
amount on both places, and pay the loan off in, say, 20 years by 
paying a small amount each year. For example, if the bor- 
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rower desired to pay this loan off in 16 years and the rate w: 
6 per cent, he could do it by paying S300 each year. Any man 
who is neither reckless nor a spendthrift can make $300 clear 
on a $5,000 farm without serious trouble. This offers facilities 
that the farmer does not now have and which it is highly impor- 
tant he should have. 

Under the bill the farmer can only borrow to the extent of 60 


per cent of the value of his property. The Government does 
not guarantee the loan, and therefore the Government takes no 
risk. The function of the Government, through officials and 


appraisers well and carefully selected, in a sense is to pass upon 
values, so that the bonds of the mortgage can more easily be 
sold to the investing public. A man working at the mines and 
having accumulated, say, $1,000, and desiring to buy a small farm, 
can put in this $1,000 and then borrow through these lind asso- 
ciations $1,500, to be repaid in annual installments running, say, 
20 years if he desires, and thus own a place worth $2.500, where 
he can raise his family and make an income in addition to what 
he receives at the mine. If a farmer needs additional money 
with which to stock his farm, he can utilize these farm-loan asse- 
ciations and get the needed money. 

Every civilized and highly organized nation of the world has a 
rural-credit system. Some of the best minds of this country 
have been at work toward adapting such a system to the needs 
and to the genius of the American people. The bill before the 
House is reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
by Republican and Democratic members, after months of hear- 
ings, discussions, and consideration of various plans. It is not 
expected that through the provisions of this bill all the loans 
desired by farmers can be met, but many of them edn be; and in 
years to come the facilities can be made ever to increase. 

The bill is a direct encouragement to people to own farms. 
Every young man in a store, in a factory, on a farm, in a mine, 
by saving his earnings a few years up to 40 per cent of the 
value of the farm he wants to buy can secure the remainder 
through this governmental agency and own his own home. That 
this makes for saving among our people there is no doubt, 
That this makes for more people owning their own homes, and 
therefore for better citizenship. there can be no doubt. As 
this plan is tried out and adapted to the needs of the American 
farmer, it can be extended so that the farmer can have the 
same extent of credit, in proportion to his needs, that the 
manufacturer, merchant, coal, or other operator, now has. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent on the floor 
of this House one of the best, most interesting. most inde- 
pendent, most diversified districts in the United States. Few 
sections of this country are so favored as the ninth congres- 
sional district of Virginia. It lies at the headwaters of the 
Tennessee, Big Sandy, and New Rivers. 

The farmers need no irrigation for their farms. Streams of 
pure mountain water intersect every portion of the District. in 
fact almost every farm. The climate is temperate, the altitude 
such as to make it a perpetual health resort. At great expense 
the sturdy citizens have built macadam roads so that the 
farmer can hau! his produce to the station or visit his neighbor 
in his car. Coal operations bringing out over 8.000.000 tons of 
coal annually, iron furnaces, extract plants. pulp mills, and 
numerous other industries employ thousands of laborers that are 
fed from the products of the southwest Virginia farms. What 
these farmers need, and have needed for vears, is credit faciii- 
ties, some place at which they can borrow money at a reason- 
able rate of interest and on easy payments. This bill is a 
beginning, a start in the right direction. by which they can be 
supplied. Future Congresses can extend or amend the bill as 
the needs of the farmers are shown. I congratulate the House 
on passing the bill, and I am glad to vote for it. 


Speech delivered by President Wilson to the National Press 
Club, Monday Night, May 15, 1916. 
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OF 


HON. C.C. DILN, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I include a speech delivered 
by President Wilson to members of the National Press Club, 
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Monday night, May 15, 1916. The President delivered the 
speech with the understanding he would not be quoted. Later 
at the urgent request of the club, he consented that the speech 


he made publie. The speech is as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Press Club, I am both 
glad and sorry to be here; glad because I am always happy 
to be with you, and know and like so many. of you, and sorry 
because I have to make a speech. One of the leading faults of 
you gentlemen of the press is your inordinate desire to hear 
other men talk, to draw them out upon al! occasions, whether 
they wish to be drawn out or not. I remember being in this 
Press Club once before, making many unpremeditated dis- 
closures of myself, and then having you with your singular 
instinct for publicity insist that I should give it away to every- 
body else, 

I was thinking as I was looking forward to coming here this 
evening of that other occasion when I stood very nearly at the 
threshold of the duties that I have since been called upon to 
perform, and I was going over in my mind the impressions that 
I then had by way of forecast of the duties of President and 
comparing them with the experiences that have followed. I 
must say that the forecast has been very largely verified, and 
that the impressions I had then have been deepened rather than 
weakened. 

You may recall that I said then that I felt constantly a per- 
sonal detachment from the Presidency; that one thing that I 
resented when I was not performing the duties of the office 
was being reminded that 1 was the President of the United 
States. I felt toward it as a man feels toward a great function 
which, in working hours, he is obliged to perform, but which, 
out of working hours, he is glad to get away from and almest 
forget and resume the quiet course of his own thoughts. I am 
constantly reminded as I go about, as I do sometimes at the 
week end, of the personal inconvenience of being President of 
the United States. If I want to know how many peeple live in 
a small town all I have to do is to go there and they at once 
line up to be counted. I might, in a census-taking year, save 
the ceusus takers a great deal of trouble by asking them te 
accompany me and count the people on the spot. Sometimes, 
when I am most beset, I seriously think of renting a pair of 
whiskers or of doing something else that will furnish me with an 
adequate disguise, because I am sorry to find that the eut of my 
jib is unmistakable and that I must sail under false colors if I 
am golng to sail incognito. 

Yet as I have matched my experiences with my anticipations, 
T, of course, have been aware that I was taken by surprise be- 
cause of the prominence of many things te which I had not 
looked forward. When we are dealing with domestic affairs, 
gentlemen, we are dealing with things that to us as Americans 
are more or less. calculable. There is a singniar variety among 
eur citizenship, it is true, a greater variety even than I had 
anticipated; but, after all, we are all steeped im the same at- 
mosphere, we are all surrounded by the same environment, we 
are all more or less affeeted by the same traditions, and, more- 
ever, we are working out something that has to be werked out 
along ourselves, and the elements are there to be dealt with at 
first hand. But when the fortunes of your own country are, se 
to say, subject to the incalculable winds of passion that are 
blowing through other parts of the world, then the strain is of 
i Singular and unprecedented kind, because you do not know 
by what turn of the wheel of fortune the control of things is 
going to be taken out of your hand; it makes no difference how 
deep the passion of the Nation lies, that passion may be so 
everborne by the rush of fortune in circumstances like those 
which now exist that you feel the sort of—I had almost said 
resentment that a man feels when his own affairs are not within 
his own hands. You can imagine the strain upon the feeling of 
any man who is trying to interpret the spirit of his country 
when he feels that that spirit can not have its own way beyond 
1 certain point. And one of the greatest points of strain upon 
me, if I may be permitted to point it out, was this: 

There are two reasons why the ehief wish of America is for 
peace. One is that they love peace and have nothing to do with 
the present quarrel; and the other is that they believe the 
present quarrel has carried those engaged in it so far that they 
can not be held to ordinary standards of responsibility, and 
that, therefore, as some men have expressed it to me, since the 
rest of the world is mad, why should we not simply refuse to 
have anything to do with the rest of the world in the ordinary 
channels of action? Why not let the storm pass, and then, 
when it is all over, have the reckonings? Knowing that from 
both these two points of view the passion of America was for 
peace, IT was, nevertheless, aware that America is one of the 
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Nations of the world, not only, but one of the chief Nations of 
the world—a Nation that grows more and more powerful al- 
most in spite of herself; that grows morally more and more jp- 
fluential even when she is not aware of it; and that if she is to 
play the part which she most covets, it is necessary that she 
sheuld act more or less from the point of view of the rest of 
the world. If I can not retain my moral influence over a man 
except by occasionally knocking him down, if that is the only 
basis upon which he will respect me, then for the sake of |yjs 
soul I have got oceasionally to knock him down. You know 
how we have read in—is not it in Ralph Connor’s stories of 
western life in Canada?—that all his sky pilots are ready for 4 
fracas at any time, and how the ultimate salvation of the sou's 
of their parishioners depends upon their using their fists « 
easionally. If a man will not listen to you quietly in a sent, 
sit on his neck and make him listen; just as I have always 
maintained, particularly in view of certain experiences of mine. 
that the shortest road to a boy’s moral sense is through his 
cuticle. There is a direct and, if I may be permitted the pun, 
a fundamental connection between the surface of his skins: 
his moral consciousness. You arrest his attention first in that 
way, and then get the moral lesson conveyed to him in milder 
ways that, if he were grown up, would be the only ways you 
would use. 

So I say that I have been aware that in order to do the very 
thing that we are proudest of the ability to do, there might come 
a time when we would have to do it in a way that we would 
prefer not to do it; and the great burden on my spirits, gentie- 
men, has been that it has been up to me to choose when that 
time came. Can you imagine a thing more calculated to keep 
a man awake hights than that? Beeause, inst because | 
did not feel that I was the whole thing and was awzre that 
my duty was a duty of interpretation, how could I be sure that 
I had the right elements of information by which to interpret 
truly? 

What we are now talking about is largely spiritual. You say, 
“All the people out my way think so and so.” Now, I know 
perfectly well that you have not talked with all the people oui 
your way. I finc that out again and again. And so you are 
taken by surprise. The people of the United States are not 
asking anybody’s leave to do their own thinking, and are not 
asking anybody to tip them off what they ought to think. They 
are thinking for themselves, every man for himself; and you 
do not know, and the worst of it is, since the responsibility is 
mine, I do not know what they are thinking about. I have 
the most imperfect means of finding out, and yet I have got to 
act as if I knew. That is the burden of :t, and I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, it is a pretty serious burden, particularly if you look 
upon the office as I do—that I am not put here to do what I 
please. If I vere, it would have been very mueh more inter- 
esting than it has been. I am put here to interpret, to register, 
to suggest, and, more than that, and much greater than that, to 
be suggested to. 

Now, that is where the experience that I forecast has differed 
from the experience that I have had. In domestie matters I 
think I can in most cases come pretty near a guess where the 
thought of America is going, but in foreign affairs the chief 
element is where action is going on in ether quarters of the 
world and not where thought is going in the United States. 
Therefore, I have several times taken the liberty of urging upon 
you gentlemen not yourselves to know more than the State 
Department knows about foreign affairs. Some of you have 
shown a singular range of omniscience, and certain things hive 
been reported as understood in administrative circles which [ 
never heard of until I read the newspapers. I am constiutly 
taken by surprise in regard to decisions which are said to be 
my own, and this gives me an uncomfortable feeling that some 
providence is at work with which I have had no communica- 
tion at all. Now, that is pretty dangerous, gentlemen, because 
it happens that remarks start fires. There is tinder lying every- 
where, not only on the other side of the water, but on this side 
of the water, and a man that spreads sparks may be responsil)le 
for something a great deal worse than burning a town on thie 
Mexican border. Thoughts may be bandits. Thoughts may be 
raiders. Thoughts may be invaders. Thoughts may be dis- 
turbers of international peace; and when you reflect upon the 
importance of this country keeping out of the present war, you 
will know what tremendous elements we are all dealing with. 
We are all in the same boat. If somebody does not keep the 
processes of peace going, if somebody does not keep their pas- 
sions disengaged, by what impartial judgment and suggestion |S 
the world to be aided to a solution when the whole thing 1s 
over? If you are in a conference in which you know nobody 
is disinterested, how are you going to make a plan? [I tell you 
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this. gentlemen, the only thing that saves the world is the little | and standpatters, and other words al . 
? andful of disinterested men that are in it. is the matter Withr thy hey : even \ 2 whe 
Now, I have found a few disinterested men. I wish I had were; they are sinking further and further back in \ \ 
found more, I can name two or three men with whom I have | some time comfortably close over their heads as t 
¥ conferred again and again and again, and I have never caught | waters of oblivion. I sometimes imagine that I see the 
4 them by an inadvertance thinking about themselves for their own | soing doewn, and I am not neli l even to ) , 
4 terests, and I tie to those men as you would tie to an anchor. preserver. Phe sooner they disappea e be \\ ‘ 
et 1 tie to them as you would tie to the voices of conscience if places for people who are awake lL we } 
; you could be sure that you always heard them. Men who have | gentlemen, men who will divest themsely f pa <s 
att » axes to grind. Men who love America so that they would and of personal preference and will try to think in 
oe e their lives for it and never care whether anybody heard | America. If a man describes himself to me uew in a 
< thint they had given their lives for it; willing to die in obscurity terms than those terms, I am not sure of him: and IT lev 
Ae ‘only they might serve. Those are the men, and nations like | fellows that come into ny office sometimes and say, “ Mr. 
Rd those men are the nations that are going to serve the world | dent, I aman American.” Their hearts are right, their ins 
im and save it. There never was a time in the history of the true; they are going in the right direction, and will { 
wid when character, just sheer character all by itself, told | right leadership if they believe that the leader is 
yore than it does now. A friend of mine says that every man ; Who thinks first of America. 
vho takes office in Washington either grows or swells, and when | You will see, gentlemen, that I did not premeditat ‘ 
| give a man an office I watch him carefully to see whether remarks, or they would have had some connection w ‘ 
he is swelling or growing. The mischief of it is that when they | other. They would have had some plan. I have merely given 
well they do not swell enough to burst. If they would only | myself the pleasure of telling you what has really be y 
swell to the point where you might insert a pin and let the} heart, and not only has been in my heart but is in my heart 
gases out, it would be a great delight. I do not know any | every day of the week. If I did not go off at week ends ocen 
pastime that would be more diverting, except that the gases sionally and throw off, as much as it is possible to throw off, 
are probably poisonous so that we would have to stand from | this burden, I could not stand it. This week I went down the 
under. But the men who grow, the men who think better a Potomac and up the James, and substituted history for polities; 
vear after they are put in office than they thought when they | and there was an infinite. sweet calm in some of those old places 
were put in office, are the balance wheel of the whole thing. | that reminded me of the records that were made in the davs 
‘They are the ballast that enables the craft to carry sail and to | that are past; and I comforted myself with the recollection that 
make port in the long run, no matter what the weather is. the men we remember are the disinterested men who enve us 
So I have come willing to make this narrative of experience | the deeds that have covered the name of Amerien all + 
io you. I have come through the fire since I talked to you last. | the luster of imperishable glory. 
Whether the metal is purer than it was, God only knows; but 
ihe fire has been there, the fire has penetrated every part of it, 
and if I may believe my own thoughts I have less partisan feel- Farm Loans. 
ing, more impatience of party maneuver, more enthusiasm for 
the right thing, no matter whom it hurts, than I ever had be- 
fore in my life. And I have something that it is no doubt EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
dangerous to have, but that I can not help having. I have a 
profound ee an a Z a who can seat the ol 
signs of the times. have to deal with some men who know no Y y > ‘ ran a , 
more of the modern processes of politics than if they were | H O N : J Q i N K , CO N N Le L, L, \ . 
living in the eighteenth century, and for them I have a pro- | OF KANSAS. 
found and comprehensive intellectual contempt. They are blind. te rf Repr aoe 
They are hopelessly blind; and the worst of it is I have to spend | N THE LLOUSE OF INEPRESENTATIVES, 
hours of my time talking to them when I know before I start as | Mondiint Maw 15. 1998. 
much as after I have finished that it is absolutely useless to Oe ee oe “ zs Se 
talk to them. I am talking in vacuo. Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, the matter of fur low 
The business of every one of us, gentlemen, is to realize that | or rural credits has been one that has engaged the attention of 
if we are correspondents of papers who have not yet heard of | Members of Congress, as well as others, for some time, and it is 
modern times we ought to send them as many intimations of | @ matter of vital importance to the great farming sectiols ol! 
modern movements as they are willing to print. There is a | the country. There has been much discussion here in regard 
simile that was used by a very interesting English writer that | to which is the better way to extend this help to the farmers 
‘ has been much in my mind. Like myself, he had often been | and I presume that each proposition advanced expresses th 
= urged not to try to change so many things. I remember when I | honest conviction of those who have Spoken. I Have iVeU all 
< was president of a university a man said to me, “ Good heavens, | of my life either on a farm or where farming ws s the principal 
Pe man, why don’t you leave something alone and let it stay the interest of the community, and | know au good deal about 
4 way it is?’ And I said, “If you will guarantee to me that it | test that the average farmer will place on any | 
will stay the way it is I will let it alone; but if you knew any- | to the country from this Congress. 
iz thing you would know that if you leave a live thing alone it} The average farmer will not care so much whether 
ss will not stay where it is. It will develop and will either go in | one farm-loan bank or twelve; he will not seriously consider 
=e the wrong direction or decay.” I reminded him of this thing | many of the features of purely administrative conces hat hay 
= that the English writer said, that if you want to keep a white | taken up much time of the committee, but he will want to know 
is post white you can not let it alone. It will get black. You | whether the bill will permit him to hire money on his oat 
3 have to keep doing something to it. In that instance you have | a low rate of interest for a lony time, with options to pi 
got to keep painting it white, and you have got to paint it white debt at any time after a reasonable period. He will o hi 
ie very frequently in order to keep it white, because there are | the debt so made that he can pay installments yearly ‘ 
ee forces at work that will get the better of you. Not only will it the lean years come—as they come to farmers of every 
e turn black, but the forces of moisture and the other forces of tion—that he may be allowed some options as to carrying p 
A nature will penetrate the white paint and get at the fiber of the | ments over occasionally. He will want but little red tay He 
bs wood, and deeay will set in, and the next time you try to paint | is interested largely in results and does hot exre mu Ou 
: it you will find that there is nothing but punk to paint. Then | theories. Farmers are not entirely free from selfislie it J 
iS you will remember the Red Queen in “Alice in Wonderland,” | believe that you will find more men on the farm who are 
S or “Alice Through the Looking Glass "—I forget which, it has | and who only demand a fair show with ho favors than you will 
Ee been so long since I read them—who takes Alice by the hand | find almost anywhere else. The farmer is willing to | Hts 
¥ and they rush along at a great pace, and then when they stop | debts, and he is willing to pay his interest, but he feels that i 
Bi Alice looks around and says, “ But we are just where we were | the matter of being allowed to borrow money and h capital 
& when we started.” “Yes,” said the Red Queen, “you have to | to help him in conduc ting his business he has be en called upon 
ie run twice as fast as that to get anywhere else.” in many cases to pay a higher rate of interest than he shoul 
& Chat is also true, gentlemen, of the world and of affairs. You | have had to pay, taking into consideration the fact tat bi 
have got to run fast merely to stay where you are, and in order farm is as good security as can be found outside of a Go 


to get anywhere you have got to run twice as fast as that. | ernment bond and the further fact that he borrows met 
That is what people do not realize. That is the mischief of | ally for a term of years instead of a term of mont the 
these hopeless dams against the stream, known as reactionaries | case in many other lines of business. 
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I am for this bill for more than one reason. I believe that 
it is a workable bill; that it will reduce the rates of interest 
where now they are unreasonably high. I believe that it will 
teach the farmers how to cooperate with one another. I believe 
that it will be a total saving of many thousands of dollars in in- 
terest each year to the farmers of the district that I have the 
honor to represent, and that means much to them. I believe 
that in the end it will cost the Government but little, and that 
every man who votes for the passage of this act will soon see 
that it was wise legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that, regardless of the value of legista- 
tion proposed, we always find those who will criticize without 
suggesting a better plan. I have read in some of the papers a 
very severe criticism of the bill under consideration, and I 
have received some letters from farmers who have been misled 
by these newspaper articles, saying that the bill proposed was 
a makeshift and was being put out to heedwink the farmer. 
Now, what reason could any party have to enact a bill that 
would be a failure and would not bring results? Will not 
every bill passed by Congress have to meet the test of the 
country, and will not those whe pass the legislation be held re- 
sponsible for its defects? Such criticism and comment ean have 
but one purpose, and that is to mislead the farmers and make 
thein believe that they are being wrenged. I have observed that 
much of the criticism comes from these who have never made 
any legitimate effort to give to the farmers of the country a 
farm-loan system and who fear that if the farmers really find 
that they have had some legislation in their favor the party in 
power will receive some benefit in a political way. I can see 
no other reason why men who profess to be the friend of the 
farmer and who express a desire to be helpful to them in solving 
some of the questions that are vital to their welfare should 
criticize this measure while offering nothing to take its place. 

I confess that the plan here in the United States is a new one, 
but many of the older countries of the world have laws along 
this line, and they have found them to be of value to the 
farmer, Whose work year by year becomes better understood 
and better appreciated by those who do not live on the farm. 
It may be that there will be some weak places found in this 
bill when it is placed in operation, but no party will dare to 
remove it frem the statute books when once there without 
placing a befter one in its stead. The weak places ean be 
remedied as they appear. Many who are now criticizing this 
measure were just as sure that the regional-reserve bank act 
would not work and made many prophecies of disaster that 
would come after that law was enacted. Those calamities have 
not come, and the chances are that in a few years from now 
men who are now criticizing this measure will be claiming much 
credit for its passage, because it will prove to be a good law 
and serve the purpose that it was intended to serve by those 
whe have been instrumental in framing it and bringing it to a 
final passage en the floor of this House. 

Some who have made criticisms on the bill have done so be- 
cause it excluded certain people from the benefits of its pro- 
visions, The farmer who borrows money under the provisions 
of this bill must be an actual bona fide farmer and the fellow 
who would speculate in farm lands can not secure money under 
this law. It is not the purpose of the framers of the law to 
make speculation in farm lands more profitable. There is no 
good reason why the speculator should be encouraged. There 
are many people who believe that speculation in farm lands 
should be discouraged rather than enconraged. If this law 
helps the farmer to secure the money that he finds it neces- 
sary to hire at a lower rate of interest, if it gives him loans 
without paying commissions to secure them, if it permits him 
to have long time to repay, with a plan of amortization that will 
at the end of a reasonable time repay the whole debt, it will, in 
my opinion, be a blessing to that great class of men and women 
who have done much toward making the country great in 
developing fits natural resources and who actually add to the 
wealth of the Nation by living on the farm and taking from the 
soil that which feeds the Nation. In the short time that I have 
been permitted to take a part in the affairs on the floor of this 
House. I have never cast a vote with more satisfaction than 
when I have been permitted to vote for this great bill known 
as the farm-lean bill, 

It is intended to fix a meeting vlace for the person with money 
to lean and the person who desires te borrow that money. It 
proposes to help both of these people and the ass te which 
each belongs. Tt can net harm people of ether classes, becanse 
the suecess and prosperity of the whole Nation, with its varied 
interests, hinges largely upon the success and prosperity of the 
farmer. Make him presperous and he will carry prosperity 
like a benediction to the fireside of every citizen, rich and ‘poor, 
high and low. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W.AUSTIN. 


OF TENNESSER, 
In toe House or Represenratives, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr: Speaker, I desire to submit fer the serioys 
consideration of this House, especially the Members represe;,t |; 
the Seuthern States, the following petition, which I have ».. 
ceived from Mr. Laurus Loomis, of 345 Broadway, New York 
City, who was present at the recent annual meeting of {),0 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, held in the c 
of Atlanta. Mr. Loomis was requested to present this petit 
to Congress: 

RETENTION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS BY THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


Recognizing the fact that the retention of the Philippine Is! 3 
is a matter of great interest to the cotton manufacturers of the 
Southern States. 

In the firs: year of the American orcupation, 1899, there was pr 
tically no imports of cotten goods from the United States. In 1915 
there were $00,000 worth of cotton goods exported from this couun- 
try to the isl.nds. 

It may be surprising, but nevertheless true, in the same year, 1/15 


this exceeded the total value of cotton goods shipped to the follow. 
ing countries: China t 


Arabia, Colombia, Chile, and Brazil, a total 

value of $5,400,000. in other words, there was exported te the Philip- 
ine Islands 112,000,000 vards. compared with :700,000 yards to 
ina, Arabia Colombia, Chile, and Brazil. 

A large proportion was manufactured by the southern cotton mil!s 


ty 
n 


shipped not only in the grey er unbleached states but also bleached 
and printed for the use of the nafives. ‘This does not include over 
$1.000,000 in thread, hosiery, blankets, and other articles of cotion 
manufacture. 


The gain made by the United States in export trade with the Philip- 
pine Islands, from $16,000,000’ in 1913 to $24.000.000 in 1914, was 
at the expense of the United Kingdom, France, Japan, and Germany. 

The total imports in the islaeds in 1914 was $48,000,000, one-half 
of which was from the United States. The exports to this country 
were about the same proportion, or $49,000,000. 

The manufacturers of the South can not but view with grave con 
cern the interference or destruction of this trade, which not only 
affects seriously the cotton manufacturers of the South but also thou 
sands of employees who work in the mflls and the cotton planters who 
supply the cotton. 

After the great victory of the United States fleet under Admiral 
Dewey in Manila Bay, which made this country a world pow’. 
merchants of the city of New York presented a testimonia! to th: 
William McKinley, President of the United States, to retain the islands 
in the interest of “ civilization, commerce, amd good government ' ; 
and it was these sentiments that prompted the far-seeing statesmen, 
the late Senator Clay, of Georgia, to cast the deciding vote in the 
United States Senate confirming Paris treaty with Spain, which 
brought the Philippine Islands under the control of the United States. 

The undersigned, irrespective of party, weuld respectfully request 
for a decisive vote against the Senate bill now under consideration in 
the House of Representatives. ce 

Barker Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala., by J. A. Rountree; C. E. 

Neusler Pantian Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C.; I. B. 

Heigh, cotton dealer, Charlotte, N. C.; Manetta Mills, 

Lando, 8S. C.; Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, 8. C.. by HH. 5. 

Washburn; Anniston Mfg. Co. Anniston, Ala.; Wood- 

steck Ootton Mills, A on, Ala.; Lancaster Cotton 

Mills. Lancaster, S. C.; Adelaide Mills, by Lewis 

Roberts, Treasurer, Anniston, Ala.; Anniston Yarn 

Mills, se ¥. Gardner, Treasurer; Andrew E. Moore, 

Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; J. O. White, Madena 

Mills, Gastonia, N. C.: H. B. Moore, Madena Mills, 

Gastonia, N. C.; J. D. Moore, Madena Mills, Gaston|a, 

N. C.; G. M. Moore, Madena Mills, Gastonia, N. ©.; 

H. H. Greves, Flint Mills, Gastenia, N. C.; C. D. Gray, 

Rex Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 3. P. Chandler, 

Ozark Millis, Gastonia, N. C.; A. Y. Myers, Citl- 

’ National Bank, Gastonia, N. C.; C. B. Arm- 

Clara Co., Gastonia, N. C.; J. L. Gray, 
Gra fg. Co., Gastonia, N. C.; George B. Cocker, 
Cocker chine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C.: A. M. 
Dixen, Trenton Mills, G fa, N. C.; J. Lee Robinson, 
First Nationa! Bank, Gastonia, N. C.; T. M. McHotire, 
ray Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; W. T. Love, Spencer 
Motor Mitls’ Gastonia, N. C.; W. M. Boyce, Rex Spin- 
ning Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Barvey A. Detwiler, Valve- 
line Ol] Co., Gastonia, N. C.; R. M. Miller, jr., Filiza- 
beth Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; E. 8. Player, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Howard P. Park, Park Cotten Mills, Lagrance, 
Ga.; A. B. Carter, Secretary South Textile Association, 
Greenville, Fla.; E. C. Holt, Delgado Mills, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; G. T, Marsh, Montgomery Cotton Mill, Mont: 
mery, Ala.; T. H. Rennir, Pell City Mfg. Co., Pell 
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Chibown’ Got; J" Romharge Elm Growe Cotton M 
oun, Ga. ; - Re m Grove Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C.: Rogers W. Davis, south agent Saco 


Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C.; J. W. Kaneer, States: 
ville Cotton Mills: J. B. Goodwin, North Carolina ; 
a 2 Magnolia, Miss. ; 


. Reid, Magnolia Cotton "3 
F. F. Putney, President Flint iuiver Mile: een cae 


D. F. 
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Rural Credits. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, Tinclude the following 
letter : 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 18, 1916. 


Hon. Henry I. Barerson, k 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Mr. Emprson: The House of Representatives has, I believe, 
under consideration, or will soon have, the rural-credits bill, which has 
been passed by the Senate. 

I desire to call your attention to the rider exempting all of the em- 
ployees of the Federal farm-loan board, including ordinary clerks, from 
the civil-service law. 
as has been presented to the House this year. It is absolutely inex- 
eusable. If we are to adopt a rural-credit system tainted from the 
outset with partisan politics, then it will be worse than no system 
at all. 

I hope you will see the wisdom of voting against this vicious rider 
when the brill comes up for passage. 


Very truly, yours, Maro Fesier, Secretary. 





Fleod Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN D. RICKETTS, 
Or 


OHIO, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is proposed by this bill to appropriate $45,000,000 for the con- 
trol of the floods and the general improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River, and the bill authorizes the Secretary of War to 
carry on continuously for that purpose the plans of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the control of floods, removal 
of débris, and the general improvement of the Sacramento River 
in California, and the Secretary of War for this purpose is 
authorized to carry on continuously the plans of the California 
Débris Commission, the expenditure not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $5,600,000. 

Section 3 of the bill provides machinery, under the Secretary 
of War, by which any flood problem other than the Mississippi 
and Sacramento may be examined and reported upon by the 
engineers of the Army when authorized hereafter by Congress. 

I notice that the first paragraph of section 1 provides not 
only for eontrolling the floods of the Mississippi River, but also 
fer continuing its improvement from the Head of the Passes 
to the mouth of the Ohio River. It should be borne in mind 
that this bill has been reported by the Flood Centro! Committee. 
This seems to be a misnomer when you take into consideration 
the jurisdiction and authority which the committee has assumed 
in reporting the bill. It strikes me that this entire appropria- 
tion might have been provided for in the rivers and harbors 
bill as additional pork. However, it seems that the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee and the Flood Control Committee are work- 
ing in harmony and cooperating with reference to the improve- 
ment of rivers. There seems to be an ingenuous effort on the 
part of beth committees to have appropriated $51,000,000 for 
the improvement of the Mississippi River, $45.000,000 of which 
iS propesed by the Flood Control Committee and $6,000,000 by 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and both committees frankly 
admit in their respective reports that the appropriation is 
fer the purpose of continuing the improvement of this par- 
ticular river. 

Fer years appropriations have been made in lump sums for 
es orm ca and protection of this great river. Congress 

Sa Vv ap riated for this pu the enormous sum of 
$189,619,617.30. or ee z 

Tt is now proposed to protect this river by the erection of 
levees. Prior to the rivers and harbors act of 1890 no money 
Was appropriated by Congress for the eonstruction of levees in 
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This is about as indefensible a patronage grab | 
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the interest of flood control, but since that dite 
been appropriated and expended by the Mississippi River Com 
mission in the construction and repair of levees, the main pur 
pose of which was to control floods 

The control of the Mississippi River is no new problem. This 
problem is almost as old as the Government itself. As early 
as 1822 Congress was induced to send a commission of engineers 
of the Army to examine this river and to report some 
its improvement. This was followed in time by other engineer- 
ing commissions appointed for the same purpose. Notabie among 
these are the examinations which are set out in whut is 
monty known as the Ellet report in 1850, the report of Hum 
phreys and Abbott in 1861, the report of Gen. A. A. Humphreys 
in 1866, the Warren Commission in 1875, and the annual reports 
of the Mississippi River Commission from 1879 todate. Noriver 
perhaps, in the world’s history has ever been more thoroughly 
studied than the Mississippi, so that there are no data desirable 
or necessary to a complete understanding of its problems or 
for a formulation of plans for their solution which are not now 


S29.000.000 


plan tor 
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available. Yet it is proposed in subdivision A, on page 2 of 
this bill, to make an additional survey from the Head of the 
Passes to the headwaters of the river and a survey of the 


Atchafalaya Outlet, so far as may be necessary to determine 
the cost of pretecting its basin from the flood waters of the 
Mississippi Kiver, either by its divorcement from the Missis- 
sippi River or by other means, and for the salaries, clerical, 
traveling, and miscellaneous expenses of the Mississippi River 
Commission. 

The committee in its report to this House, on page 7 thereof, 
after reviewing the history of surveys and examinations made 
of the Mississippi River since 1822, uses this language: 

So that it can be said with some assurance that there are no data 


desirabie or necessary to a complete understanding of its problems or 
for a formulation of plans fer their solution which are not available. 


Yet, in the face of this statement, it is proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control to make additiona: surveys. Why 
make these additional surveys at an additional cost to this 


Government when we have been having numerous surveys made 


of the premises since 1822? Report after report has been made 
touching the feasibility of improving this particular river, 
Several adverse reports have been made touching the im- 


practicability of controlling the floods in the flood districts along 
this river. 

Congress for the last 35 years has appropriated many millions 
of dollars for the purpose of improving this river, and it is now 
proposed to put an additional drain upon the Treasury of the 
United States to the extent of more than $51,000,000. If is 
said that all three of the political parties of the House are rep- 
resented upon the committee, and upon the examination of the 
platforms adopted by these parties in 1912 it is found that all 
three have definitely declared that the floods of the Mississippt 
River constitute a national problem and that each had declared 
it to be the duty of Congress to provide adequate means for 
their control. This is probably true, but it ts also frue that no 
political party had in mind at the time of the adoption of these 
platforms to expend the sum of more than $51,000,000 to support 
a levee system as a protection to this river. 

No one would oppose reasonable Federal aid for the purpose 
of harnessing and controlling the flood waters of this river, but 
the plan suggested, to my mind, is not feasible. It is proposed 
to erect levees along the banks of the lower course of this river, 
near its mouth, and in this way prevent the waters, during flood 
time, from extending out over the adjacent lands. In my jndg- 
ment, this plan would simply tend to aggravate the siturtion. 
Common sense teaches us that in order to control the waters of 
this great river some definite plan, from its source to its mouth, 
must be devised whereby the waters can be controlled. The 
great difficulty is that the channel ts neither wide enough nor 
deep enough to carry off the great volume of water during the 
flood time. You can not control the water of the tributaries of 
this river and its upper and middle course by harnessing its 
mouth. I am not a surveyor, neither do I attempt to speak as 
such, but common sense teaches me, and should teach any man, 
that the theory of improvement and control proposed is unten- 
able. 

The whole theory of Congress in making appropriations year 
after vear for the improvement of this river has been purely 
experimental, and no permanent benefit has heen derived as yet. 
The money expended has afforded only temporary improvement 
that bears no comparison to the money expended. Congress has 
appropriated for the improvement of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries the enormous sum of $189.619.617.30, as shown 
by the report of the Secretary of War dated January 15, 1915, 
and for the Mississippi River alone Congress has appropriated 
$166,498,996.99. To this may be added the present apprepria- 


tiver 








tion provided for In this bill, amounting to about $45,000,000, 
and $6,000,000 provided for in the rivers and harbors bill, mak- 
ing a total of $240,619,617.30. 

he great fertile valley of the Mississippi is very largely 
owned by land syndicates. These syndicates have farms ad- 
jacent to this river and situated in this great fertile valley rang- 
ing from 500 acres to thousands of acres of land. This land is 
now worth from $30 to $50 per acre, and should Congress make 
this appropriation, and should these levees be constructed, as is 
proposed, this fact alone would make these lands worth any- 
where from $200 to $250 per acre, so chat it is plain to be seen 
that it is not the inhabitants of this land, who are mostly renters, 
who are clamoring for this enormous expenditure of public 
money. A great many of these residents are merely serfs per- 
forming the toil demanded by their syndicate landlords. It is 
the Iand syndicates scattered all over this country that are 
behind this appropriation and that are urging Congress to make 
this improvement at the particular location suggested at this 
time. It means to enhance the value of their lands 400 to 500 
per cent without the expenditure of a dollar upon their part. 
Some method should be devised by which these lands adjacent 
to this river could be assessed and require these syndicates to 
pay their just proportionate share for the protection of these 
tlooded districts. This land is possibly among the most fertile 
land in the United States. It produces great crops in all lines 
of agriculture. 

The small amount of taxes paid by these syndicates for im- 
provement or for flood protection, under appropriations that have 
been made or may hereafter be made by any of the States 
through which this valley extends, has been and will be merely 
nominal. This Government has spent millions of dollars for the 
improvement and protection of this river, and appa:vently all this 
money has been wasted. How long is this drain upon the Public 
‘Treasury to be continued? When shall it end? It is perfectly 
plain that it is the purpose and intention of these land syndi- 
eates and those interested with them to continue his drain upon 
the Public Treasury indefinitely. Thousands of dollars have 
already been expended by this Government in procuring surveys 
and maps with reference to the improvement of this river and 
the protection of these flooded districts, 

I have given this subject considerable study, and have reached 
ihe conclusion that before any more public money should be 
expended for the purpose of building levees in order to protect 
the lands in the flooded districts some definite plan should be 
devised and considered by Congress as to its feasibility, Cer- 
tainly some plan can be agreed upon by taking up the consid- 
eration of the various surveys which have been made through 
the direction of those in charge of this river, and who have 
had charge of this work since 1822, that would result in some 
lasting improvement and be a valuable protection to the dis- 
tricts which are submerged during flood times, 

Why should Congress be proceeding in the dark, when it is 
just as easy and much more reasonable to be enlightened with 
reference to the proposed project. 

‘The principle claim of this administration, as incorporated in 
its platform at Baltimore in 1912, was the subject of economy. 
The profligate and reckless waste of the Republican Party for 
previous years was publicly denounced and condemned, and it 
was suggested that an economic plan of administering the affairs 
of this Government would greatly relieve the taxpayers of this 
country and put an end to the profligate waste of the people’s 
money, This Congress will be distinguished for its extrava- 
ganee, The appropriations at the conclusion of this session 
will have reached the limit and will go down tn political history 
as the largest of any administration since the organization of 
this Government. 

At this time, when the Public Treasury is suffering from a 
deficit, when this Government has not suflicient money with 
which to meet and liquidate its current expenses, and when 
other interests vital to the Nation are demanding the immediate 
attention of Congress, it seems to me to be the height of folly 
to make this unworthy appropriation. 

As I said before, no Member of this House would oppose a 
reasonable appropriation for the purpose of preventing the over- 
flow of the Mississippi River during flood time, but the amount 
proposed at this time is entirely out of reason. 

it is clear to me that if this appropriation is made it simply 
places in the hands of the Mississippi River Commission and 
the Committee on Flood Control the power to lay plans which 
will invelve and necessitate the expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the future; and for these brief reasons, and 
numerous others which I could enumerate had I the time to do 
so, I shall be compelled to vote against this bill. No Member 
of this House who is true to himself or to those whom he repre- 
sents enn vote upon the taxpayers of this country this enormous 
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and unnecessary expenditure. We are here to protect the in. 
terests of the people generally and not here for the sole anv 
express purpose of appropriating public money recklessly 1 
unjustly for the purpose of enhancing and increasing the yalye 
of the lands of the great land syndicates, which will make the) 
immensely wealthy. They must think Congress is easy. I have 
no doubt in my mind that these men forming these syndicates 
are amazed to think that Congress has been so easy as to jum) 
at a chance to help them in their scheme to get rich quick, — 
I have at heart the interests of the whole people of this 
Nation, and my sense of duty constrains me to raise my vojce 
against this lavish and reckless expenditure of public money. 





Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
a a : 
HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
IN toe House or Rerresenrarives, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I vote for the rural-credit bill wi) 
some reluctance. Not because I oppose the principle involv: 
because I am in fayor of any workable plan of amortiz:i 
that would help the tenant; but there are features in this me. 
ure that I do not like. I dislike that phase that in a qussi 
fashion puts the National Government in the banking busines: 
It is true not all the institutions provided for are so organiz 
Section 16 provides for the joint-stock bank that stands upon i\s 
own bottom. I am sure that section 5 should limit the num!» 
of Federal land banks to one in a district. The committe: 
sists that end is stipulated, but I do not think the langu 
assures it. 

I also very much disapprove of the provision requiring | 
Government ta pay interest and principal of bonds up to 
certain point. This is a-vicious feature, in my mind. [ sls 
think the minimum loan should be greater than $100. If a \ 
great number were small, the overhead charges would he so 
out of proportion to amount loaned that the system musi 
evitably break down. 

I seriously question the wisdom of tax exemption of 
bonds. It is an open issue ns to the effect of these proposed 
institutions in competition with the savings banks, loan sss0 
ciations, and insurance companies, all of which represent a yi-' 
amount of the savings of the poorer classes of our people. No 
one wishes by Government edict to destroy or even needless) 
to cripple such institutions. 

The avowed purpose of this legislation is to enable the bund 
less to become owners of a home. This naturally appeals to 
all alike as a most worthy purpose of legislation. It is bas« 
upon the provision of amortization, by which a borrower mW:\) 
secure a loan of 60 per cent of the value of the purchased !:and 
and pay it off in annual installments in from 5 to 36 years 
when he cancels his mortgage. If this bill will make possi!) 
that consummation, it merits everyone’s support. It is a que-- 
tion whether it will accomplish it. The machinery is so culi- 
bersome that it raises a doubt. The interest, maximum 6 pcr 
cent, is such that it will not be of any consequence in any ©! 
the older States. It will not be resorted to by people in Ohio 
Throughout my State good loans are made upon first mortgace- 
for the rate provided in this bill, and even less. 

While I have no hope that this measure will serve my people 
to any advantage, I am constrained to vote for it upon the rep- 
resentation of Members who have declared that interest in their 
sections is from 10 to 20 per cent. It is difficult for me to 
realize such conditions, If they really exist, and this legisl:- 
tion will cure them, I would most willingly vote the remedy. 
even though there are features in it I dislike, and even thous! 
I am convinced it will be of no advantage to my own people. _ 

The danger in such legislation arises in the possibility ©! 
writing some wild populistic soft-money scheme in it. Pro- 
posed amendments were offered by various Members as wil: 
as the famous John Law ever conceived, and would have hac 
the South Sea Bubble effect had they been adopted. While 
the bill as it stands is not wholly free of this element, I am 
hopeful that not enough of it is in it to effect the workings of it. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the position all political parties have 
taken on this subject, in view of the wise purpose of such legis- 
lation, in view of the great study of those responsible for the 
measure, and in view of the action of the committee in reject- 
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ing all the various wild schemes preposed, save one, which I 
wish were omitted, I shall vote for the measure, however, with 
a full realization that it will not be of any substantial ad- 
vantage to my own people, and with some trepidation from 
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fear that its machinery may prevent the relief in those sections | 


where relie? is imperative. The future will afferd opportunity 
for amendment to correct the errors which time will reveal. 





Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES V. McCLINTIC, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix rar Houser or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. McCLINTIC, Mr. Speaker, the one hope of the American 
people to~<lay is rural credits—the brand of rural credits that 
will really lower interest rates to American borrowers. None 
other will satisfy them; none other with approval will they 
accept. There have been presented to Congress many bills deal- 
ing with this subject. Some of them are weird, fantastical, and 
eould never come true. Some of them advocate that the Federal 
Government shall furnish money to the American farmers with- 
out adequate security, and some of them with practically no 
security at all. On the other hand, bills are pending and have 
been introduced by men who do not in truth and in fact believe 
in a rural-credits system at all. These bills are usually found 
to be mere makeshifts, that look good upon their faces, but 
which in truth and in reality would render no positive relief to 
the farmer whatever. 

The President of the United States during the consideration 
of the Owen-Glass currency bill promised in words loud, clear, 
distinct, and emphatic that he would stand for and aid in the 
passage of a rural-credits bill. 

Ex-Secretary of State William J. Bryan, at that time Secre- 
tary of State, promised to aid in securing the passace of such a 
bill. 

Again, during this present session of Congress, the President 
of the United States, in terms loud, clear, and easily under- 
stood, asserted to the House and Senate in joint session assem- 
bled that he would join hands in securing a rural-credits sys- 
tem that would have for its purpose a reduction of interest 
rates and be of material aid to the great American producers 
of the country. Listen to what he said on this occasion: 

We should put into early operation some provision for rural credits 
which will aid to the extensive borrowing facilities already afforded 
the farmer by the reserve-bank act, adequate instrumentalities by 
which long credits may be obtained on land mortgages; and that we 
should study more carefully than they bave hitherto been studied the 
right adoption of our economic arrangements in changing conditions, 

Still again, only a few days ago, the President sent over to 
Congress a program of legislation that he very much hoped 
Congress would enact. This program contained a plea for the 
speedy enactment of rural-credits legislation. Thus it will be 
observed that the President, though burdened with the extraor- 
dinary and abnormal cares incident to his office, has found time 
and has taken occasion to specifically single out rural-credits 
legislation and express the hope that it would receive the posi- 
tive attention of Congress at this session. 

In asking favor as a candidate for Congress at the hands of 
the people of the seventh congressional district of the bright, 
new State of Oklahoma, I promised them with such earnestness 
as I had at my command that I would work for, vote for, and 
insist upon an adequate rural-credits system. I meant every 
word I said, and the words I then spoke and the pledges I then 
made shall not go unnoticed now that I have asked and received 
honor at their hands. I would be recreant of the great trust 
conferred upon me by the generosity of a great constituency 
if I did not now ask for, p!cad for, insist upon that this rural 
credits relief be granted. 


I tell you, sirs, in a new State like mine, going through the 
formative period, interest rates ranging from 10 to 50 per cent 
per annum are exorbitant, abnormal, unbearable—and almost 
unbelievable. I make this utterance with no hostility toward 
the bankers who charge it, but I speak in earnestness and with 
firmness in behalf of a system that will correct it. Business 
men who make profits quickly can not afford to pay such great 
rates of interest; then how, pray tell me, can the American 
farmer, who asks but little in time of peace, and offers himself 
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as a Sacrifice in times of w 
such rates? 
Gentlemen, I hope I do not speak alone to the us 
the sparsely settled States of the West. I 1 
where rates are lower, may recogniz ‘ 
of the West are a part of this er Repu ( vl 
await willing and industrious hands to 
by your cooperation in beating down in 


accomplish the good that a system of rut 
the whole country. 





The bill under consideration does not 1 
some; in fact, I would prefer that some m 
so that the plan could be simplified, yet it is far 
bill at all, and for this reason I am glad to give 


hearty support. 

I have introduced a bill providing for a Fed l ere 
system, which also provides aid to tenant farmers » des 
purchase a home. In making an investigation o liti« 
that exist in Ireland, Germany, New Zealand, at \ustr ] 
find that these countries are far ahead of our Na 
certain financial relief to the agricultural class, and 


cially to the homeless. There has been a great deal of a 


on this subject and many have introduced bills to give th 
proper relief, yet the majority of those who would legislate on 
this subject have not considered the needs of the tenant far 


who is handicapped because of no capital to make 


start in life 
I believe that our Government should take care of every col 
tion and should render some aid to every individual. and T | 
included in my bill introduced on this subject a provision that 
would give relief to the tenant farmer by allowing h to bor 
money to be used in purchasing a home. 

The most feasible plan I can figure out, after giving this 1 
ter a great deal of study, is to provide a bureau of farm credit 
in connection with the Treasury of the United States, con 
tioned that the Secretary of the Treasury, by and with the « 
sent of the President of the United States, shall appoint a com 
missioner of farm credits, with sufficient power to appoint 
clerical help as will be necessary to maintain this department 
This bureau should have the power in its discretion to establish 
subbureaus throughout the country or at the capital of any 
State, in order that those who reside tn any section may have a 
capable branch where it will be convenient to make application 
for the benefits accruing under the act. 

I have provided for the appointment of competent land ap 
praisers and such examiners as will be necessary to inspect the 
subbureaus, and by throwing the proper safeguards around thi 
bill I am sure that a law can he passed so that in its infane 
it will not be disturbed by irregularities, and thus prevent those 
needing aid from receiving the much-needed benefits. Witl 
this and a severe penalty for the violations of any of its provi- 
sions, I can see no reason why this measure should not be one 
of the best laws ever enacted. 

Much has been said as to the method to be used in securing 
eapital. I am of the opinion that rural-credit bonds could be 
issued and when sold would furnish an amount of money sufl 
cient for all purposes, and that with the proper business man 
agement it would not be necessary to call on Congress in t 
future for additional appropriations. There are some who ars 
not willing for our Government to furnish aid for rural credits 
yet we have a Federal Reserve System that is backed by on 
Nation, and I can see no reason why every Member of Cor 
should not support a measure that aids the farmer—the cl: 
people that is most in need—and I am hoping that this ses 
of Congress will pass a bill that will put our Government 
square behind this law. 

Master minds have given to this Nation a series 0 l 
and regulations which have caused our country to make 
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most wonderful strides. Yet to keep pace with the times 
must not stand still, but, on the other hand, must exert our | 
efforts to legislate in a way that will give the proper relief and 
encouragement fo every class, to every occupation, 1 to « ) 
section of our country. I find that the matter of finanee li: 


been a prominent issue in every nation, and I dare say 
as government is administered by the people this will be on: 
ject that will never be handled in a manner absolutely t 
tory to all. 

Historians’ have piled in the archives count 
tell a wonderful story of the advancement of civilizati 
yet we have facing this Nation problems that have neve 
touched upon in our efforts to bring man to the highest 
of efficiency, and the subject of rural credits, in my opi! 
the most important legislation that could be considered 

A little over a hundred years ago, when Prussi i 
throes of a great financial distress, there 1 little, Insignifi 
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cant merchant who began to preach a new doctrine of progres- 
sion by stating that 

The true capital of any country consists of cash and real estate. 
That the value of the tatter is more than ten times in excess of the 
former, and if only a small part of it could be made current it would 
© abundantly sufficient to accrue credit and welfare for the entire 
community. 

This little merchant was an agitator. He believed if this plan 
was put into operation it would enable a sufficient amount of 
capital to be raised to properly maintain the industries of that 
country ; and while his plan was severely criticized and he was 
called a crank, yet when this information reached the ears of 
frederick the Great he at once became interested, sent for this 
little merchant, and after making a careful investigation he 
ordered that the plan be given a trial, and it was adopted in that 
country. That can truly be said to have been the beginning of 
rural credits, and after a test of more than 100 years statistics 
show that money can be loaned to the people at a cheaper rate 
when plans under the supervision and control of the Government 
are provided and enacted into law. In many of the foreign 
countries rural cooperation has reached remarkable proportions. 

History tells us that the first rural association was founded in 
Italy 1,300 years ago, which was an association bound together 
for the purpose of reclaiming and irrigating lands. These asso- 
ciations, under the supervision of the Government, proved not 
only successful but of the greatest assistance to the development 
of this nation. They were the foundation of all cooperative 
associations, and have been developed to such an extent that the 
Government is now assisting in this movement by making direct 
appropriations of capital to loaning institutions and providing 
such rules and regulations as are necessary to protect the same. 
The principal plan in operation in the European countries is a 
form of associations chartered fer the purpose of making loans 
to minor cooperative associations. ‘The minor cooperative asso- 
ciations form themselves together for mutual protection, thereby 
cuaranteeing that the obligations made by any member will be 
carried out by the association. 

Much can be said about this plan, and the United States com- 
mission made a special report in regard to conditions in Euro- 
pean countries, and in speaking of the banks which make the 
lonns to these cooperative associations uses the following 
language : 

The use of credit in agriculture may be compared to the use of water. 
If water is brought into a fleld at the right time and in the right way 
in proper quantities, it will be valuable, but if the fleld is flooded or 
if the water ts applied at the wrong time it will be destructive. In 
the same way if credit be applied to a good productive purpose it 
becomes a blessing to the country. 

Therefore the committee of the rural banks is required to see 
that the loans are applied to the purposes for which they were 
granted, There is yet another psychological factor which goes 
to insure the safety of these loaning banks, and that is pub- 
lic sentiment. It is a well-known fact that public opinion is 
nearly always inclined to side with the weak as against the 
strong, and that right or wrong the debtor is generally consid- 
ered the weaker party. He usually has public opinion on his 
side, but in the case of the rural bank the situation is reversed. 
The heads of the families in the village constitute the members 
of the rural bank, and as they are all interested in seeing that 
the loans for which they are severally and collectively respon- 
sible are paid, public opinion in this case is on the side of the 
creditor—the institution that loans the money—and not with the 
debtor—the person that borrows. Thus it can be seen in these 
countries where a system of rural credits has been operating for 
2 hundred yeurs or more it has brought about a wonderful 
change among all classes, which has resulted in the people form- 
ing themselves together into associations for mutual benefits, 
thereby causing the money lenders to make loans at a low uni- 
form rate of interest, realizing that the association to which a 
member belongs will guarantee his paper, and that there is 
practically no chance for any loss. A splendid deduction can be 
iude from the reports made by the commission that inspected 
this system, and that is, the forming of these mutual benefit as- 
sociations if put into effect in this country would do much to dis- 
courage idleness, but, on the other hand, would promote thrift, 
as no association would be willing to have a member belonging 
to the same who was not responsible or who would not make 
the proper effort to meet his obligations. It is said this might 
work a hardship on some; yet in the long run it would result-in 
teaching the people that good results could be obtained only by 
honest cooperation, 

Supply and demand have always been ruling factors in the 
consideration of any commodity. The lack of organization and 
the proper laws have made it possible in the past for a few men 
to control the wealth of this Nation, but with the Federal reserve 
act and the enactment of a proper rural-credits law the interests 
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of the people will be forever safeguarded, and this is the tiny 4 
for every Member of Congress to put forth his best efforts i), 
supporting this kind of legislation. We all know that the absenc.. 
of mutual associations to assist one another in acquiring com- 
modities has caused the money lender in the past to charge hig), ' 
rates of interest and to require all of the security he could get 

before he would place a loan, realizing that in some instances t}) 

security taken was of a doubtful character. Ifa condition mig}; 

be brought about whereby capital under the control of the Go 

ernment could be distributed with the full realization that ther. 

would be no loss, then uniform low rates of interest could bv 

maintained and conditions would be much improved in thi- 

country. Making a comparison, in Sicily, before there were 4, 
yovernment-controlled cooperative societies which were willing 
to guarantee the payment of their members’ obligations, interest 
rates ran as high as 60 per cent, and when this system was put 
into effect, the same were reduced to a uniform rate of 6 per 
cent, and, to my mind, this same condition will be brought about 
in this country if this Congress will pass a rural-credits bill eo), 
taining provisions for such relief as should be given to the peop). 

and more especially those who till the soil. 

The Government can legislate until its lawmakers are blue ji: 
the face, yet the individual seeking to be benefited must jo 
willing to cooperate in the proper manner to make this system « 
success. Legislation, to be successful, must be evenly con 
structed, and for every dollar loaned there must be one re 
placed. Every loan that is Jost makes the general fund smalle 
and the rates of interest higher, and consequently, after all, « 
great deal depends on the individual putting forth a certyiy, 
amount of energy and being willing to share his proportion o: 
the responsibilities of life or he can not be classed with thos: 
who are entitled to receive this aid. Biblical history tells \- 
of the parable of the talents, proving that the man who exerto' 
himself the greatest and made the best showing received th. 
greatest reward, and while we may continue to legislate, 1. 
country will ever be able to provide laws equalizing condition. 
so that every person will share alike and have the same si 
vantages, yet we can legislate in a way that will give additions! 
advantages to those who are meritorious, and the passage of 
this act will extend the helping hand to millions of deserving, 
citizens. 

The cooperative plan of rural credits, where it has been in 
effect, has caused the people to be more energetic, thrifty, ai 
more saving, which in the end has caused the banks to hay 
larger deposits and surpluses, and in many instances these ha\, 
been used by different communities, townships, and counties ss 
capital for the construction of different kinds of public works 

I am of the opinion there is plenty of room for the local bank. és 
and a system of rural credits. These two kinds of organizativi a 
should be both under the control of the Government and shoul! 
work hand in hand for the upbuilding of this Nation. I find 
that when rural credits was first started in some of the forcign 
countries that the banks left no stones unturned in their «: 
deavyor to prevent the establishment of the same, as they felt 
that their existence was threatened. This belief proved late 
to be manifestly erroneous, and while this kind of legislation 
has received a great deal of publicity and has been discussed }) 
many on the floor of Congress, I have never heard anyor: 
state that the banks in countries where rural credits have bec: 
adopted are making any complaints. On the other hand, the) 
are working hand in hand successfully. 

I do not believe that any legislation should be passed that 
would be detrimental to any honest occupation, nor do I beliey« 
this bill will work a hardship on any institution; on the con 
trary, I am thoroughly of the opinion that when we provide }b) 
law such rules and regulations that will furnish a sufficien! 
amount of capital or allow others to provide the same, it will | 
the best and foremost step ever taken by this Nation. I am 
confident that our farmers will become better business men ani! 
will be better able to solve the economic problems that confront 
them. I believe that the cost of production will be reduced sn! 
consumers as a result will be greatly benefited and lenders 0! 
money will find a better and safer market, as practically all of 
the risks will be eliminated. 

During the Civil War and other struggles this Nation hss 
witnessed, it seemed at times that our hopes would be blasted 
and the principles that had become so dear to us would not be 
maintained, yet by perseverance we have gradually solved 
many of the perplexing riddles, and to-day stand in a better 
position than ever before to promote the kind of legislation 
that will fill a long-felt want, and at the same time give to 
the agricultural class, and more especially the tenant farmer. 
the kind of relief which will resuit in making his burdens 
lighter. I, like many of you, realize that new legislation is 
often. difficult to enact, yet when we realize that money was 
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loaned to our Government during the Civil War at a cheaper 
rate of interest than is now being charged the farmers to-day ; 
that the security was not better—we all must admit that the 
time has come for the Governemnt to extend its support by the 
enacting of such legislation as will bring about better condi- 
tions throughout the country—and I am hoping that every 
Member of Congress who has the interest of the people at heart 
will be willing to join me in rendering such assistance as he 
can by working for the passage of a rural-credits bill, which 
will give us a law that will throw down the bars that have 
proven to be an impediment to the farmer for over a hundred 
years, thereby stripping bare the irregularities of favoritism, 
which will result in giving to the tiller of the soil, the bone and 
sinew of the earth, the rights and benefits they are justly enti- 
tled to. Some will oppose any movement or legislation in which 
the Government is asked to lend assistance in the establish- 
ment of a rural-credit system, yet I can see no reason why our 
Nation should not furnish capital to be loaned to the people, 
taking land as security, as the history of practically every 
country proves that land values have a tendency to increase 
rather than decrease, and I believe, with the proper system of 
handling the funds, the greatest help that ever has been given 
to this Nation can be provided in a way that will not cost any 
expenditures after the system has been properly established. 





The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC 


OF NEW 


SIEGEL, 

YORK, 

In tue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this bill be- 
cause the sole argument in its favor is that it is necessary to 
create at the expense of the taxpayers of this country a great 
merchant fleet to sail under the American flag and to be run 
as a Government trading venture. Its chief purpose appears to 
be to purchase ships, whether they can be bought here or 
abroad, and to build them either in this country or in Europe. 
The answer to this proposition is that at the present time all 
the shipbuilders throughout the world are running their plants 
to the fullest extent and have orders on hand for three years 
to come. No one seems to know where there is a ship to be 
purchased at the present time at a fair and reasonable price. 

Fifty millions of dollars are to be taken from the Treasury 

of the United States in order to give some individual an oppor- 
tunity to receive profits aggregating four or five hundred per 
cent on vessels heretofore bought by them. 
“Tt is not disputed that all the carriers of freight by water, 
whether coastwise or ocean, are at the present time reaping a 
harvest caused mainly by the great war and by the fact that 
the German and Austrian vessels are everywhere interned. 

The profits being so very large, private capital is undoubtedly 
exerting every effort to build ships as quickly as possible, in 
order to reap the immense harvest that is at hand. 

No one has as yet seen the Government building a ship at a 
lesser figure than what the private individual has done. 

Surely it is not claimed that with the Government going into 
the shipowning venture that it proposes to carry freight at a 
lesser rate than what the present or future market price may be. 

Do the proponents of this measure believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should enter into competition with 
private carriers and in making a charge for carrying freight 
leave out and not take into account all the necessary over- 
charges that must be incurred and are usually met by those who 
have no United States Treasury to draw upon in order to make 
up 2 deficiency? 

If Government ownership of these vessels is a desirable 
thing, why should these vessels which are to be purchased or 
built be sold five years after the war in Europe is over? No 
logical reason has been advanced by any of the proponents in 
the debate for either the temporary or permanent ownership 
of ships by the United States Government for the carrying of 
freight. 

No reason has been advancedl why we should permanently or 
temporarily go into she business of carrying freight in compe- 
tition with shipowners. 
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The press of the co 


hnirvy appears t © and is against 
proposition.” The Philadelphia Inquirer on May 9, 1916, s 
in an editorial, part of which I quot 


It provides for the creation of a shipp 
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ship shall comprise the Secretaries of Com ‘ d the Navy na 
five presidential appointees, mot more than three of whot t ng 
to one political party, and it invests this body with powers and charges 
it with duties of a far-reaching and momentous cha 

It is to buy or build ships suitable rouse as 1 Xiliaries o% 
transports. and for that purpose it is empowered ol 
more corporations wiose aggregate capital shall not exces $ RL 
to be derived from the saie of Panama Canal bonds: b i this 
the cencession which the opposition to Government owner p t 
exacted—five years after the President shall by pro on 1 
nounced the conclusion of the war these corporations are to b 
matically dissolved. Within that interval they are authorized t 
lease, charter, maintain, and operate the merchant Ss they 
acquire, 

Why it should be thought necessary or desirable that uusiness 
furnishing facilities for ocean transportation sbould indertake 
the Government with public funds is not apparent, nor is it cleat 
what more could be done in that way than already being : 
plished by private enterprise, now actively engaged in endeavoring to 
meet the demand for more merchant vessels resulting from the t 
mal conditions actually prevailing. Every shipyard in the country bas 
at this moment more orders than it can fill, and it is difficult t nder 
stand how the appearance of the Government as a purch r would 


help the situation. 

The New York Times on the 9th of May, 1916, al 

the following editorial, whieh I read at length: 
THE SHIPPING BILL, 

_. Washington believes that the prospects of the passag 
bill have been improved by the limitation of the Government-operation 
feature to five years after peace. What was considered the stro1 
feature of the bill proved to be its weakest, and the judgment of its 
promoters suffers with the bill itself, since they appear to have made a 
bad matter worse; that is, worse for the Government. The effect of 
the limitation is to put the Government into the shipping business unde 
the worst conditions. The enormous profits reported in the industry 
are made on old ships, not on new. The old ships can survive eco 
noimically under the normal conditions of the trade to be expected within 
the time when the Government must retire from the operation of it 
costly fleet. The Government undertaking, then, would be left to be 
liquidated at a less, and without having meanwhile benefited trade. 
The Government can not put any ships into operation within two years 
for there are no idie ships, and every yard’s capacity of construction 
is exhausted, 

In that respect the conditions are no tonger those 
justified, perhaps, the introduction of the bill. The 1 
collapse due to the outbreak ot the war had not then come and was not 
foreseen. The Government scheme was introduced because it was 
thought that private capital was unequal to the emergen 


of the shipping 
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y or unwilling 
to undertake the prevision of shipping. The present condition is that 
a million tons of shipping are under construction in American ship 
yards, and that there is no possibility of more being constructed until 
the means of production are enlarged The prosperity of the ship 
building industry is unprecedented, and is made so by the very stimulus 
which the Government is proposing to replace by its own deadening 
intervention. The “ extortionate rates are the cause of the profits 


which have awakened the shipyards, and the Government i roy 
to reduce the rates as a burden and a check to commerce If the ¢ 








ernment could wave a wand «and start ships toward South America, 
the effect upon commerce would » mall and disappo g. Com 
merce would still flow where profits were g test that i t ird 
Europe. ‘To provide the goods to fill the ships for other routes it would 
be necessary to divert the labor from the production of other good 
for which there is the greatest demand. There is n irplus of goods 


awaiting empty ships. 
There is no surplus of empty ships, as there was of empty railway 

cars. There is no surplus of idie labor or of idle plants. The 

is not one that will yield to heroic methods or that calls 


situation 








vern 

mental new departures in methods of treatment Great subsidies are 
being paid in the steamship trade by those who ought to pay the 
that is, by those who pay the prices for the goods most in demand. To 
provide subsidies from tax money to promote the carriage of less-wanted 
goods is an example of that artificial stimulus of comm e ogainst 
which the country revolted and put the Democrats in power to 
the peopie’s mandate. The Government shipping propos: therefor 
both an economic and a political betrayal of the peo 

The bill is offensive to business in another respect, which t! ( ! 
does not remedy. The rate-reguilating clauses are objectionable, all 
regulation of prices by law is objectionable, at a time when conditions 
are operative which can not be regulated by law In the ‘ 
railways we are experiencing a demonstration of the inexpedien 
regulating rates without regulating all the economic factors upon which 
just rates depend. Steamship rates are not quoted from shore to shore, 
but from producer to consumer, That is to say, there is a land end to 
the great bulk of transportation by ship Through rates are composed 
of rail and ship rates in combination, and it is proposed to ha l 
pendent regulation of ship rates. 

Some of the rules for regulation differ from th 
on those points. In the case of the trusts we saw tl 
tion taking sides in trade disputes and undertaking to sett the 
edict. The rate-reguiation clauses of the shipping bill are the 1 ‘ 
the prosecution of the Shipping Trust the Govert nt th in the 
courts and in Congress. Ther o longer is dny SI ¢ Trust, and 
there are two sides to the Shipping Trust questior Such questior 
better settled by the trade itseif and by juries than 1 
crimes which are not held to be such by common consent J 
expected to be reported to-day aud to next in orcs i 
credits bill. 

To the same effect an editorial which appeared in the Syn 
field Union on May 16, 1916, which is as follows 

TRYING TO FORCE THE SUIPPING BILI 
A desperate effert is being made by Der 


force through the ship bill, with its Go 
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but with a strong prospect that Republican opposition will be aug- 
mented by a minority on the other side. Whether the bolters will be 
numerous enough to defeat the bill remains to be seen, but the defection 
in both Houses Is sufficient to occasion Secretary McAdoo and the other 
champions of the bill considerable anxiety. An amendment that ts said 
to have brought part of the Democratic objectors Into line fs the pro- 
vision that corporations organized under the financial control of the 
Government to operate merchant ships shall be dissolved within five 
years after the close of the European war. But while this would mark 
the close of private operation, it would not mark an end of govern- 
mental ownership in this field. The shipping board would be enabled, 
apparently, to retain the shipping properties indefinitely under the 
general provisions of the act, which says that the shipping board may 
sell Panama Canal bonds and use the proceeds to acquire ships, and 
that such ships may he chartered, leased, or sold to citizens of the 
United States, including corporations under the control of Americans. 
In other words, the Government operation feature is an incident to the 
bill which has a much broader groundwork of Government ownership 
to rest upon, 

teatead of winning adherents to the measure the tacking on of the 
five-year limit to Government operation should invite {ts defeat. If 
the plan of Government operation is a genuine measure In the interest 
of our merchant marine its virtue would not be limited to five years. 
S far from making private se interests strong enongh to meet 
the requirements at the end of that brief period. Government operation 
would in reality discourage private Initiative and render our shipping 
more dependent upon the Government than before. The situation 
would thus be worse off, so far as concerns the ability of private ship- 
ping corporations to deal independently with our shipping problems. 
Attaching a five-year limit merely lends absurdity to the preposal of 
Government operation from the standpoint of efficiency and public need, 

It is quite possible that a few private capitalists would reap profit 
from the proposed partnership with the Government and the traffic 
the shipping board would be {tp a position to conduct apart from the 
Government operation feature, But there is no evidence that general 
business would be benefited by this wild excursion tnto socialism. 
Just now American shipping fs active and our shipyards have more 
than they can do. This condition will continue during the remainder 
of the war at least. Granted that the shipping bill were a genuine 
instead of a sham remedy, it ts being applied at a time when shippin 
is much less in need of assistance than It was before the war start 
or is likely to be after the conflict Is ended. The plan deserves to he 
defeated, and it will be defeated if Congress is not utterly blind to the 
facts of the case, 


Again on the 17th day of May, 1916, the New York Times ex- 
pressed itself editorially, as follows: 


THE SHIPPING BILL. 


Five bours are to be allowed for general debate upon the administra- 
tion shipping bill, a measure of such doubtful character that it ts 
thought best not to submit it to a Democratic caucus; it can be car- 
ried, if at all, only with the aid of opposition votes. Even the Demo- 
cratic committeemen did not sign the report in favor of the bill, and 
it Is said that they reserve liberty of action. As it stands, the bil) ts 
the embodiment of the financial maxim which never won wide approval 
outside of those higher circles of finance into which few enter. 

“Vote first and talk afterwards” is a sufficient epitome of the 
policy behind the bill. It establishes a shipping board YY the analogy 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and instructs it to inquire and 
report what legislation Is necessary to reestablish the merchant marine. 
Fut the action to be taken ts not dependent upon such recommendation. 
Forthwith Government operation Is authorized, and $50,000,000 is pro- 
vided, the need for action being the existence of an emergency. But 
before any action can relieve the situation the ee will have 
passed. and any Government action will operate to check the much 
greater relief already being provided by private initiative. The fate 
of the bill tp its earlier form proves that it was too strong medicine 
for the patient. Some little betterment of its provisions shows the 
wisdom ot more leisurely procedure. 

This is particularly true of the more permanent portion of it. There 
ie a limit te the Government-operation feature, and $50,000,000 will 
come to an end some time. Those features are adapted to do more 
harm than good, but there are greater possibilities of evil in the wers 
that may be exercised by the shipping board, which are not limited tn 
time. Concurrently with the proposal of this new board there is pend- 
ing a resolution of Inquiry Into t!.c efficiency and results of the existing 
method of regulating common carriers by land. 

After a generation of expertence, the operation of the interstate-com- 
merce law is seen not to be without defects which lessen its wisdom and 
beneficence. Yet the shipping board its to be established forthwith, 
although {ts duties will be much more baffling than those of the inter- 
state board. That body at least has jurisdiction of the subject com- 
mitted to it. Railways can be taken into court and punished if they 
fail to comply with legal procedure. They can not take up their rails 
and divert their investment to other uses. But shipping companies are 
not common carriers unless they so make themselves. They carry for 
whom they choose and on what terms are mutually agreed upon. Tyhey 
ean not be forced to do business on the shipping board's plans and rates. 

Two-thirds of the world's commerce is carried by tramp steamers 
which are “special carriers.’ They ply where they please, and there 
is nothing binding them to the carriage of American trade, or com- 
piiance with American regulations, If such shipping regards our regu- 
ations as contrary to its interest it will net come to our ports. That 
would create a vacuum for American shipping to fill in competition 
with any foreign shipping which should seek American trade. We 
know what that means by observation of the operation of the seamen's 
act and our navigation laws. The men who supply shipping are a unit 
in opposition to the acts and the proposals of the men who regulate 
shipping. They are frank ip their testimony before the committee that 
what the case calis for is the repeal or amendment of old laws, rather 
than enactment of new laws. 

Within a few days a steamship arrived at an American pert which 
had exchanged the American flag for the Nicaraguan flag. Another 
steamer has just sailed from another port after waiting 20 days, fully 


laden, for lack of a crew to comply with American laws. A few days | 


1 down the bay 


ago a foreign steamer sailed from this port and ne 
ce boat Was sum- 


because the crew refused to work the ship. The po 


mone, but was unable to give any assistance beeause the crew had | 


committed no violence after having changed its mind about the voyage. 


It may be that shipping can be conducted under laws like those now ' 
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operating and those proposed, but it will require more than five hy. 
debate to convince those best informed on the subject, and wi: 
whose active cooperation there can be no important growth 
American merchant marine. 
allow it to make a profit. 


I personally believe that we would do far better at the pres.) 
time to give immediate attention to the question of our pass). 
legislation in the shape of a protective tariff to prevent the 1\.. 
ing of this country by merchandise from Europe as soo) 
peace comes and which must result in creating trouble not « 
for our workingmen but also for our manufacturers, wholes: 
and retailers. In general it is bound to seriously affect 
business conditions of the United States. I called attentiv, 
this fact at length in December last, as shown by my rem.) 
at pages 535 and 536 of the ConcressionaL Recorp of : ce 
session. 

It appears that we are now receiving larger imports than « ? 
before, even though the war is going on and our exports Hi 
we deduct the war material, are constantly growing less. ; 
matter is tersely and accurately expressed in an editorial \ 
appeared in the Washington Times on May 16, 1916: 


The way to get American shipping 


eee 


ba 


our a commerce as recently as the belated Government rv) 
permit. 

In March our exports of crude materials for use in manufact 
fell some $20,000,000 from the corresponding month of the pr: 
year. Foodstuffs in crude condition and food animals went off 
another $13,000,000, and foodstuffs partly or wholly manut: 
more than $3,000,000, 

But when it came to the things that smacked of war we had 
crease of nearly $31,000,000 in manufactures for further use in ; 
facturing. Then in manufactures ready for consumption—pow:| 
ready to explode, shells and shrapnel all ready to be shot out 
guns, other tools, implements, and equipment for battle all ready 
used upon receipt—there was a gain of some $121,000,000, from 
708.513 in March, 1915, to $201,978.878 in March, 1916. 

There is nobedy who imagines that this war business is going ({o | 
one bit longer than the war itself lasts. There is nobody who o: 
o.* to be able to realize that our war exports can and wil! collans 
before the war itself ends; for the belligerents are now buying man; 
weeks and even months ahead of their needs. When they see the (: 
end, even in the far distance, they will know that it Is safe to ; 
down with their war buying in onr markets, winding up the bn. 
with the supplies of their own markets and of their stores in res 

But take the other side of the story—-our i rts—and see 
that spells. Look again into the details of the March figures. 

Of crude materials for use in manufacturing our imports incr 
from $59.033.078 in March, 1915, to $98,266,668 in March, 1916 
lost a trifle of come two and a half millions in imports of foods: 
in crude condition and food animals—something we could well a! 
to take 1f it came our way. But imports of manufactures for fu) 
use in manufacturing increased more than $15,000.000, and may 
tures ready for consumption about $3.000,000, with a tota! gain 
iemporte—-deapite no increase in manufactured foodstuffs and tha! 
in foodstuffs and food animals in crude condition—of more than § 


600,000, the exact increase being from $157,982,016 im March, 1°)! 
to $213.589.785 in March, 1916. ° : 


Think what our imports will be when those countries are pou: 
into our markets by the millions and the tens of millions the go! : 


which they can not now send us because of their engrossed attention 
the war! 


Think of all that coming on top of what we are taking now, tak’: 


: in, such volume as we never took before the war or at any \' 
me! 


Then ask yourself whether this counftr 
industrial and commercial invasion w 
heels of peace. ; 

Our markets are going to be flooded by merchandise w!: 
does not have to pay a tariff duty. The sellers of such 
ported merchandise can and will underbid the American mii 
facturers here, becanse of the low wages that are being p:' 
and will continue to be paid in certain parts of Europe. 

Instead of being engaged constantly in determining how 
spend increased sums of money taken from the pockets of 1!) 
people of the United States, we should give serious considera- 
tion toward the enactment of measures that will tend in ever 
manner possibie to produce a sufficient sum to pay the runnins 
expenses of the Government, and at the same time profe 
American labor and American manufacturers from unjust (lis 
crimination and unfair foreign competition. 

I yield to no man my desire to see a real American ier 
chant marine built up carrying our flag all over the four cor 
ners of the earth, but I can not convince myself for a sins! 
moment that the enactment inte law of this proposed shippins 
bill will add a single vessel flying our flag or reduce in (!» 
slightest degree the ocean or coast freight charges, althoush 
I have listened very attentively to the proponents of this me's 
ure, giving them my undivided attention, and have been cour 
pelled to reach the conclusion that the best interests of our 
country require that I shall cast my vote against it. 


NORMAL BXPORTS DRYING UP WHILE IMPORTS crow. Ed 

Our foreign trade is getting to the poinf where its future aspects 
revealed in clear and startling colors Our general exports, compo aq 
tively a are drying up. We are making our prodigious | ES 
= and gathering therefrom our fabulous profits, chiefly in wa: Fe 
ies. ee: 
This truth is as plain as a pikestaff when you examine the deta : 
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Pensions. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. 


FRANK 
Ix true Howse or Representatives, 


JAMES, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter: 


May 17, 1916, 
Mr. Georck A. DICK, : , 
Department Commander, Detroit, Mich. 

Dean Sir: One of my comrades of Camp George Miller, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Houghton, Mich., has sent me a copy of General 
Order No. 5, series 1915-16, issued from the Headquarters Department 
of Michigan, United Spanish War Veterans, at Lansing, Mich., on April 
©9. 1916, in which you state in part as follows: 

“Our thanks and appreciation are due the Michigan Congressmen, 
who were a unit (but one erception, Congressman W. Frank James, 
twelfth district) in voting for this bill. In view of the fact Representa- 
tive JAMES asserts that he rendered service in the Spanish-American 
War, his antagonistic attitude is unexplainable. Some appropriate 
action will be taken at the next encampment. 
“ By order of 
“GEORGE A. DICK, 
“ Department Commander. 

“ Official: 

“PE. H. PRESLEY, 
“ Department Adjutant,” 

I presume you are the -George A. Dick mentioned in General Order 
No. >. From this you make it appear that I am opposed to all pensions, 
But this is pot the fact. I am in favor of pensions to the worthy and 
deserving, but I am against pensions to the undeserving, to deserters, 
and to the wealthy. 

As a member of the Committee on Pensions, and on the floor of Con- 
gress, | have opposed many eee for pensions which | regarded 
as unworthy and also general pension bills which seemed to me to be 
solely designed to force the Pension Department to recognize these 
unworthy would-be pensioners. 

Among other bills rejected by the Committee on Pensions, I find one 
which, if approved, would have granted you back pay from August 19, 
1903, to March 21, 1913. 

I could not better :Ilustrate the sort of pensions I am opposed to than 
to cite the history of your case, which is as follows: 

From affidavit made by you on January 3, 1916, I note that rou state 
you were a member of pomgeny kx, Thirty-second Michigan Volunteer 
nfantry, and while stationed at Tampa and Fernandina, Fla., you con- 
tracted typhoid fever and malarial poison. You further state that on 
January 14, 1899, you made application for pension on account of the 
disability arising therefrom. On December 22, 1903, you state that you 
were allowed a pension at the rate of $6 per month under certificate 
No, 1027648, with a voucher inclosed for the full amount of back pay 
from January 14, 1899, to August, 1903, inclusive. You make affidavit 
further to the effect that when the pension ceased you produced and 
filed a claim for restoration on the ground that your disability still 
existed, which claim was rejected by the Commissioner of Pensions. 

It would appear as if the Bureau of Pensions became convinced on 
August 19, 1903, that any disability you may have had ceased to ex- 
ist. 1 understand that on March 21, 1913, pension was restored to 
you at the rate of $6 per month, and on January 20, 1916, you had 
introduced in your behalf a bill fur back pay from August 19, 1903, to 
March 21, 1913. You make aflidavit also to the effect that you are a 
clerk in the United States customs at the wage of $4.44 per day. 

I am inclosing you herewith a copy of the rules of the Committee 
on Pensions. On page 3 you will find as follows: “It is not the in- 
tention to have Congress flooded with pension biils, but simply to afford 
a means of relief in cases of exceptional merit.’ 

I desire to also call your attention to rule No. 6, which states as fol- 
lows: “In no case will the allowance of arrears be recommended, nor 
application for increase of pension be favorably considered, if claim- 
ant is regularly employed by and in receipt of a salary from the 
Government of the United States. A claim of destitution in such a 
ease can not be considered.” 

From the evidence that I have becn able to gather I find that you 
are a very healthy individual weighing about 250 pounds. You also 
seem to be receiving a salary of $4.44 per day from an “ ungrateful” 
Government, in addition to your pension. 

Under all the circumstances it appears to me that you are very 
lucky indeed to be receiving a pension of even $6 per month, and pos- 
sibly if the Pension Bureau were to investigate your case at the 
present time they would again recommend the discontinuance of your 
pension, the same as they did on August 19, 1903. It is such cases as 
yours which se the whole maticr of pensions into disrepute. 

I wish it distin-tly understood that 1 am opposed to pensions to 
healthy young men who never saw a single day’s service and who are 
well enough to hold down lucrative positions. 

To further illustrate my position in the matter of 
to quete you part of my speech on the Key bill on February 16. 1916. 
which reads as follows: “I beiieve in paying pensions to those who are 
deserving and who really need the pensions, but ! would Ilke to see 
legislation passed to take every undeserving and wealthy pensioner off 
the roll, S a member of the Pensions Committee I have voted for 
every pension that | thought was deserving, whether it affected the 
soldier or his widow, and expect to do so, but will not vote to give 
pensions to the wealthy and undescrving. It is not necessary to pass 
this law to take veare of the needy and deserving widows and children. 
if they can not get a pension from the Bureau of Pensions, it is not 
hard for them—tf their case has any merit whatever—to get a pension 
from the Pensions Committee.’ 

In the coneluding sentence of vour order you state “some appro- 
priate action wili be taken at the next encampment,” which I under- 
Stand will be held at Bay City, Mich., on June 20, 21, and 22. This 
Would seem to be intended as a threat. If so, I wish to assure you 


. 


ensions, I wish 
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that it is entirely wasted, as I wish to state that so long as I 
Congress L shall always oppose pensions to th es iz. tl h 
of which yours Is one of the most uv ’ 

it is with a good deal of satisfaction that I wish te state. howe 
that during the past three weeks I have visited my entire district and 
met most of the Spanish War Veterans in my district, all of whom 
saw service in Cuba in ‘98. Everyone of them stated that I w: s 
Iutely right in my attitude on pensions Il am convinced that eve 
Spanish War Veteran who enlisted from patriotism in ‘9S feels abs 
lutely the same as 1 do on this matter of pensions to g rs or tl 
undeserving. 

The society of Spanish War Veterans is a magnilicent « nizatio 
and will continue to be such unless some of its memb« trv t 
a political organization of it. 

In my speech on the Key bill on February 16, 1916, I pay 1 
spects to some of the politicians among the Spanish War Veterans 
the following words: “I realize it is hard to vote against some o 
the politicians among the Spanish War Veterans. They do not deny 
that they have a political pull—they not only admit it, they boas 
it. I read an article sometime ago where some of these politicians t 
credit for defeating for the supreme bench of the State of New \Y 
one of the most respected Members of this Hou M FirZGkeRa 
because he had dared to vote against the Key bill. The did it a 
with their little hatchet If any man he is going to vi thi 


bill contrary to his own better judgment, I want to say to him that I 
believe the Spanish War Veterans are the s t ! 


1¢ in his distri as th 
are in mine, they are not in politics—as Spanish War Veterans 


I wish further to state that if you or any of your friends, who 1 ! 
similar views as you on pensions, believe that you have any polit 
influence 1 cordially invite you to come up in the twelfth district of 
Michigan next fall and campaign against me on the matter of pe 
sions to the undeserving. 

Trusting that I have made myself clear to you in the matter, I am 


Yours, very truly, 


W. Frank James 
Congressman Twelfth District of Mic} 


Mississippi River Fleod Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OI 


TON. BERTRAND 


OF NEW YORK 


H. SNELL, 


IN vHe House or Represenrarives. 


May 17, 1916. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, my own State of New York is very 
much interested and hus given a great deal of careful considera 
tion to the question of conservation, and especially as applied 
to the flood control of its streams and its water supply. I am 
personally interested in this line of work in my own section. 
I have listened very intently to everything that has been said 
on the floor of this House both for and against this present bill 
I have read with a fair degree of care all the hearings that were 
held before this committee and the same, and 
while I am not opposed to the general proposition of Federal 
aid for the relief of the flood sufferers of the Mississippi Valley, 
I am absolutely opposed to the form of relief suggested unde! 
the present bill. I admit the Mississippi River is in a ela 
itself; but when you analyze the system, separate its 
tributaries and likewise the large streams that flow into tl 
main tributaries, you get right back to a good-sized river in on 
of our States, such as anyone of us who has made a study of 
streams is fairly familiar with. The general principle as rv 
gards most of these individual rivers is the same. So, also, are 
the main principles of control the same when applied to the 
Mississippi River system, only 
larger doses. 


Wednesday, 


reports on the 


you must apply the remedy in 


The claim is made by some of the advocates of this bill that 
the ditch from Cairo to the Gulf is entitled to Federal aid 
cause it is the flood waters of 31 different States combined that 
cause the serious floods on the lower Mississippi, and for that 


reason local authorities should not be asked to pay for the 
provements necessary to protect their property. The next: 
cate of this bill comes along and says that it is the local rainfall 
in a restricted area that causes the floods and the conditions © 
the streams above this area has nothing to do with it Now, 
it is absolutely impossible for both of these statements to be 
true. Personally, I believe it is a combination of both, and tl 
you will never have a very destructive flood unless both oecu 
at the same time; but if you get heavy rainfalls in this restricted 
area when the streams are already full banks carrying off the 
flood waters of the upper country, then you will have trouble 
and this is practically what Mr. Marvin, Chief of the Went 
Burean, testified before your committee. He said that the 
months of January, February, and March are months when pr 
cipitation causes most flood troubles on eastern tributarics red 
that wus the time when the strenms were running full bank 
So, gentlemen, you will notice that the first argument is intended 
to get the aporopriation, and the second to combat the ress Oil 
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iden and get all the present appropriation spent on the lower 
Mississippi River, and when that is gone—no relief, come back 


to Congress and get more. I want this committee to adopt some 


definite premise to start with, and stand by it. Another claim 
made by Members on the floor of this House that I do not 
take much stock in is that the people who own these lands 
along the lower Mississippi and other places that need protection 
are too poor to pay the assessments that would be levied against 
them for their own protection and improvement. Every rural 
Member of this House has poor farmers in his district, and it 
is nothing against the district; but what I want some one to 
tell me is, what excuse am I going to give to the poor people in 
my own district when I tell them I voted to relieve the poor 
farmers of the Mississippi Valley of a forty-five-million-dollar 
assessment which would make their farms more valuable and 
agreed to place a part of it on the poor farmers of my district 
who are already paying all the taxes they can stand. If I had 
been an advocate of this bill, I never would have presented this 
argument on the floor of the House. This bill provides that the 
money shall be spent op the Mississippi River from the Head 
of the Passes to the mouth of the Ohio under plans of the Mis- 
issippi River Commission that have heretofore been or may here- 
after be adopted, and everyone knows what that plan is—that it 
is the levee plan and never will be changed, They adopted that 
plan at first and have held rigidly to it, and I believe they 
have done this because their activities have been confined to the 
lower river; and if they have never gone fairly into any other 
proposition, but slmply are going to spend all of their spare time 
ind money on the lower river, there is nothing else to do but to 
build levees. 

But as I understood the objects and purposes of this Flood 
Committee, it was to investigate and report on the plans for the 
relief of the floods for the entire Mississippi watershed or sys- 
tem, and they have not done that, but simply offer a bill for 
the questionable, temporary relief of a favored community, which 
I do not believe is the desire of or will be acceptable to the Mem- 
bers of this House. Col. Townsend, one of the most important 
witnesses before this committee and the man whose advice has 
heen followed as much as any ether man’s before the committee, 
says the present plan does not take care of the tributaries, and 
that would be necessary in order to entirely take care of the 
Mississippi, and it must ultimately be done. Many references 
have been made to the report of Humphreys and Abbott and 
their conclusions that the levee system was the only proper way 
to control the floods. This investigation was made and printed 
just before and after the Civil War, and there is not a single 
condition the same on the Mississipp! River to-day as it was 60 
years ago, except that the water flows to the sea; and these same 
advocates of this bill are claiming extra relief on account of 
these changed conditions of the last half century, but te back up 
their argument for levees they bring up this decision and report, 
which was made before these changed conditions existed. 

The chairman of this committee states in one of his questions 
to Mr. Maxwell, who favored impounding of waters: 

I think this committee would besitate, with its limited information on 
the subject, to undertake to tell the commission what they should do to 
‘ontrel the floods en the Mississippi River, 

The chairman of this committee, and everyone else, knows 
that the Mississippi River Commission has always been an ad- 
voeate of the levee system, and if this flood commission had also 
rade up its mind, as this question would indicate, what was the 
sense of spending all the time and money to have these hearings? 
In my own mind it was just to fool the people, and that the 
dominant influences on this committee had made up their minds 
before they began what they would report. Practically all the 
men who came before this committee were interested in some 
levee district or the Mississippi River Commission, and, of 
course, all except a few men favored the levee system, and when 
the men from New Orleans suggested the impounding system 
they were met with a question like this: 

Would you rather hazard the passage of a bill for our immediate re- 
tief by previding a section in it that calls for the expenditure of either 


millions er billions In the future? If you are willing to take a chance 
ov « bill of that sort passing, I believe you have better sporting blood in 
you than the people of the rest of the Delta. 

Generally a question of this kind would have its effect, but 
Mr. Parker, of New Orleans, answered: 

Mr. Chairman, if I speke for myself, and everything in the world I 
have got Is there, I would take the chance. ’ 

Mr. Speaker, if you will go right through all these hearings, 
you will find from the character of the witnesses called, from 
the questions asked, it all tended from the first to the levee 
and revetment system, and practically nothing has been done 
teward bringing out the advisability or feasibility of the im- 
pounding system, and the committee has utterly failed on the 
bigger and broader prepositions of general contre] of flood regu- 














lation and has simply come back to the old river and harbor 
proposition of asking Congress for $45,000,000 for further wort 
and improvements on the lower Mississippi River, when hun. 
dreds of honest, pressing river and harbor improvements m))<! 
go neglected. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the cost of the work tho 
committee proposes to do. They say they must have $60,000 000 
worth of dirt banks, and in addition it will take at least $11) - 
000,000 for proper revetments and a period of 25 or 30 yeyrs 
to do the work. This is all on the main river alone and | 
nothing to do with the tributaries or the Atchafalaya out)> 
only that this system of levees will send double the amoyn: 
of water down this Atchafalaya outlet and make the conditi., 
for the people in that section just twice as bad as they are a: 
the present time. When you have spent this one hundred »);\4 
sixty millions, you will only have just commenced; then yy. 
will have to spend millions upon millions to protect the At. 
falaya district; and after that, what about the Arkansas, :}) 
Red, the White, St. Francis, the Missouri, the Ohio, and . 
dozen other rivers now seriously affected by floods? Ge; 
men, when you have done what you propose by this bill \. 
will have just commenced the work and just begun to spend 1{). 
money, and the people in these other districts have just as mu! 
right to demand protection of their life and property as | 
favored ones who live on the immediate banks of the lo 
Mississippi, If you continue raising the levees, you will ev: 
ally be carrying the Mississippi River in an artificial conduit ¢ 
the sea, and here also comes in the question of foundati-; 
Practical men and competent engineers say it is very doulh) 
if it will hold with an increased pressure from raised ley: 
and, while the levee itself might hold, the foundation mi-)): 
give away, and that would be even worse trouble than if th: 
levee itself broke. And what practical man would ever think of 
building a dam 30 to 50 feet high on a dirt foundation and 1.) 
even examine that? Do you suppose for a minute any priviite 
individual would risk his own life and property on such a projo- 
sition as this? In fact, the whole preposition is absolutely a) 
surd from a practical, common-sense, business standpoint, 1) 
the men before the committee, when pressed to it, admitted 
that. for a final, complete control, the plan they were advocati), 
was only a makeshift, and eventually they would have to do 
something else to accomplish the desired result. Mr. Parker, 0: 
New Orleans, testified before this committee that about a yi) 
ago Col. Townsend told him privately : 

I am about convinced, or am about to announce my belief, tha‘ 
must have source stream control, 

There is not a man in this room that has given any care tu! 
thought and consideration but what knows that the only way f 
eontrol the flood water of the stream is to start upstream ond 
work down. Do you suppose any individual or corporation that 
was spending his own money and must get a dollar's wort): 
return for every dollar spent would ever start at the mouth of 
a river and work up it, if they wanted to economically and 
effectually control the flood waters of that stream? This pro- 
posed proposition is just as foolish from a practical business 
standpoint as it would be to build the reof of a house first and 
try to suspend it with sky hooks while you are building the 
foundation and intermediate stories. 

If you believe this proposition is a worthy one, if you honestly 
believe the Federal Government should give these people the re- 
lief they ask for, let us go at it in real man fashion. Let us get 
a broad, comprehensive plan of the whole watershed and work 
it out so you will furnish relief not only to a few on the lower 
Mississippi River but to every flood sufferer in the whole Missis- 
sippi system. Let us go straight at the cause and not spend our 
money fussing around with the effect. Every man knows that 
the relief plan proposed under this bill deals only with the 
effect and dees not touch the real causes of all the trouble. A 
local application to a general disease was never known to bring 
any results. You must make arrangements to impound these 
surplus waters in the upper streams and their tributaries, and 
then you will be producing practical results and creating 20 
asset instead of a liability. For every dollar you spend on higher 
levees you are creating a liability that will last as leng as flie 
Government stands. When you build these retaining wal!s 
higher and restrain this water between them you create a swifter 
and strenger current to wear out the dirt levees you have built, 
and thereby you create the very force that wil! eventually destroy 
the effect you are working for. Now, Mr. Speaker, let us con- 
sider for a few minutes the results to be obtained from the 
reservoir or impounding system, and then I am through. The 
principal objection to this scheme in the minds of the committee 
seems to be the expected enormous expense. When this com- 
mittee was authorized by this House, were they instructed to 
bring in a finding that would not cost to exceed fifty or one hun- 
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dred million dollars, or were they told to bring in a solution for 
the whole preblem? I certainly understood the latter. The levee 
system is as old as the river itself, and if this committee had 
presented to this House a complete, systematic, positive plan to 
control these floods regardless of cost, they would have completed 
their work when they presented this plan to Congress, and then 
this House could have acted on it as they saw fit under the 
eircumstances. They also brought up the cost of a survey of 
every square mile in this whole watershed, and every practical 
man knews with all the surveys in existence it is absolutely 
unnecessary to have an Army engineer do all this work, Of 
course, I know there would have to be a great deal of surveying, 
but not on any large scale as presented by this committee, unless 
you are spending some one else's money and do not care about the 
expense, 

It will take some 25 or 30 years to complete the levee system, 
according to the evidence before this committee, and I know 
the impounding system could be worked out in much less time 
than that. You divide the whole Mississippi River system into 
an Ohio system, an upper Mississippi system, and a Missouri 
system and put some practical, experienced business men with 
vour engineers and tell them to go ahead, and they will work 
you out a system of flood control—a system that will do what 
vou want done, for all time and for all people, and not one that 
simply answers for a short time and fer only a part of the 
people. It may cost somewhat more, but not as much more as 
they would lead you to believe; but when you have finally com- 
pleted this work you have created an asset for all future gep- 
erations. Now, let us see what more we will have accomplished 
when we have completed an impounding system. Besides re- 
lieving the people from flood destruction you will have impounded 
waters that may be used to assist your navigation during the 
low-water period; also it will be of inestimable value to your 
water powers along down the stream, to say nothing of the 
value of the powers you would create at the impounding reser- 
yoirs; and it has been stated on the floor of this House within 
a few weeks that our water powers are the most valuable 
natural asset we have left. In addition, in certain districts you 
will have aided the irrigation proposition, which has also at- 
tracted much attention in this House. It is worth the cost of 
the whole proposition for the water powers and navigation, to 
say nothing of the relief from flood destruction. In my own 
country the water-power owners and municipalities would build 
these reservoirs for stream control at their own expense if you 
would grant them the right of eminent domain, and there is 
no doubt in my mind but what a great deal of this could be 
handled in the same way if you go at this proposition with 
this end in view. On the one hand you have a proposition that 
will absolutely accomplish flood control for all the people for 
all time, will improve your navigation, develop, maintain, and 
improve your most valuable asset—your water supply and your 
sources of irrigation—while on the other you have nothing but 
a makeshift, temporary, questionable relief for only a part of 
your citizens. One proposition creates a fixed asset, the other 
a lasting liability. Which will you have? I appeal to you in 
the name of practical common sense and justice to meet this 
proposition in real man fashion and make it a piece of construc- 
tive legislation that will do honor to yourself and all future 
generations, 








Woman Saffrage. 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 


OF IDAHO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 18, 1916. 


Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include resolutions 
unanimously passed at a mass meeting of citizens of Boise, 
Idaho, at the Pinney Theater, May 9, 1916. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY PASSED AT A MASS MEETING OF CITIZENS 
OF BOISE, IDAHO, AT THE PINNEY THEATER, MAY 9, 1016, 


bay A citioene hot ein, Laake, Mag 9, 1916, realizing that never 
ory has it mn possible to bu a contented ti it 
and half disfranchised ; and oe 
bale me present mater Sente Glecrimination against the political 
4 women can ended only by the passage through 

of a Federal suffrage amendment : and r = P a 
Whereas our Representatives in the lower House of Congress have 
been denied the opportunity of voting upon this amendment: Be it 
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Resolved, That we protest against the action of the House J ry 
Committee in unfairly block ing the passag of the Susan B Ar 


Federal suffrage amendment and 


n aden Mu It it ar imme! r- 
able report that it may be voted upon during this session of Congress: 
be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon Senator Boran to w and vote 
the passage of the amendment in the Senate; be {t finall 

Resolved, That a copy of these ‘lutions be sent to the leader t 
the administration, the members of the Judiciary Con ul to 
the Members of the Idaho congressional delegatio: 3 


that it be read into the ConcressionaL Recor r . 
ator Boran and in the House by Congressman McCra 
ALICE PITTENGER, C/ 


i 


Philippine Islands. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES 8S. DAVENPORT, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe House or Represenrvativi 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 381) to declare the purpo 

people of the United States as to the future politica ‘ ‘ 
people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a mor nomou 
government for those islands. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, it is clear from the aren- 
ments presented here to-day that many of the Members of the 
House favor the passage of the pending bill with the Clarke 
amendment, which will fix a definite time for complete inde- 
pendence for the Philippines. I am one of those who believe | 
time has come when this Government of ours should take a 
definite stand and give to the Philippine Islands independence 
There are others on the floor of this House who disagree wit! 
me as to the character of legislation and to what extent Con 
gress should go at this time. The Republican members of the 
Insular Affairs Committee oppose legislation that fixes a definite 
date for independence, but indicate that they would support the 
Jones bill, giving to the Philippine people additional legislative 
powers, but postpone fixing a date for complete independence, on 
the grounds that the Philippine people are not sufliciently quali- 
fied to manage and maintain an independent government. They 
also insist that it would be unwise, unpatriotic, and disastro 
to the Philippine people to give them independence at this time. 
At the outset let me say that this sheuld not be a partisan bill, 
but from some of the statements made by the gentiemen oppos 
ing it, it would seem that a great effort is being made to make 


it partisan. No one will deny that impliedly, if not explicitly, 
the Republicans have been advocating a gradual extension of 
self-government for the people of those islands, and it also in- 
cludes definite and positive assurances given to them in the 
past that under proper conditions they would be permitted to 


become an independent nation. 
The Republican adherence to this policy is evidenced by the 


repeated official statements of Presidents of the United States 
Secretaries of War who had the Philippines in charge, and 
Governors General, speaking to the Philippine people in the 
name of the American Government. Those utterances, which 


in part I shall quote, indicate conclusively, to my mind, that 
those high officials have given public and official assurances to 
the Philippine people: First, that there is gradually to be ex- 
tended to them an increasing degree of self-government; and, 
second, that ultimately some day, under proper conditions, the 
people of the United States were to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the Philippine people. So much for the Republican 
position. 


The Democratic Party, in its platform in 1912, set forth its 
attitude as follows: 
We reaffirm the position thrice announced by the Ik in 


national convention assembled against a policy of imperia! 1 and 
colonial exploitation in the Philippines or elsewhere. We condemn the 
experiment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder, which bas in 
volved us in enormous expenses, brought us weakness instead of 


strength, and laid onr Nation open to the charge of abandonment of 
the fundamental doctrine of self-government. We favor an tmmediate 
declaration of the Naticn’s purpose to recognize the independence of 
the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can be estab 
lished. such tndenendence to be guaranteed by us until the neutraliza 


tion of the islands can be secured by treaty with other powers 

Inu recognizing the independence of the Philippines our Government 
should retain such land as may be necessary for coaling stations and 
naval bases. 

This bill now before the House is here not as a partisan mé 
ure, but that the Philippines shouid be given increased legisla- 
tion and expressing the settled purpose of the two partics and 
expressing the settled policy of the American people. I state 
that, in view of the past utterances of the two political parti: 
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the Democratic and Republican Parties, this should not be a 
partisan question, but should be supported by both sides of this 
House. All agree that the Philippines have made wonderful 
progress in the past 18 years, and that the 8,000,000 or more of 
people in the islands should be given increased legislative 
power. This bill, it is true, with the amendment known as 
the Clarke amendment, fixes a definite date for independence; 
and it would seem that those who in the past have been advo- 
cating independence for the Philippines in the future without 
fixing a date now realize that they must make a fight and 
defeat any legislation tending to fix a date. 

Let me briefly call your attention to the American Philippine 
history from the date of our victory in Manila Bay up to the 
present time. 

On May 1, 1898, occurred the battle of Manila Bay, in 
which Admiral Dewey commanded the American forces. During 
the summer of that year American troops were brought over 
and the town of Manila was besieged. On August 13 of that 
year the town of Manila surrendered to Gen. Merritt, head of the 
American Army. On December 21 of that year, 1898, the Presi- 
dent issnhed his proclamation taking over those islands in the 
name of the American people—islands 8,000 miles away from 
the American coast; islands inhabited by 8,000,000 people, of 
whom nine-tenths were Christians; islands which for 300 years 
had been in the possession aud under the control of the old 
Spanish monarchs; islands which contain almost as large an area 
as the British Isles in Europe; islands which lay upon the bosom 
ot the Pacific Ocean in the very shadow of Asia. 

On February 22 of the following year, 1899, began the Philip- 
pine Insurrection. The Filipino soldiers had assisted the 
American Army in the conquest of Manila, but in a short time 
they became restive under the conditions and decided to continue 
against the Americans, who were taking the sovereign power of 
the islands, the same insurrection which they had been carrying 
on against the Spanish Government since 1896. On March 4 the 
tirst Philippine Commission appointed by the President of the 
United States arrived in the islands, President Schurman was 
the chairman of that commission. It was largely, in fact almest 
wholly, an advisery body, for the real power rested in the mili- 
tary authorities in the islands, 

I want to quote briefly from the language used by President 
MeKinley in giving his instructions to that commission, because 
it illuminates the real purpose of the American people and it 
vindiecates that purpose. He instructed them that they were so 
to conduct themselves toward the Philippine people as to prove 
to them that the United States was to be a liberating rather 
than a conquering Nation, 

On April 11, 1899, the treaty with Spain was concluded, by 
which Spain relinquished forever her claims in those islands. 
On April 7, 1900, the second commission, with Mr. Taft as 
chairman, arrived in the islands. To this commission the Presi- 
dent of the United States gave for the first time legislative 
powers, powers which to some extent had been previously ex- 
ercised by the military authorities. Those powers were now 
vested in the commission headed by Mr. Taft. 

On June 1 of the following year, 1901, the President extended 
to this commission executive powers to accompany the legislative 
powers Which they possessed. These executive powers were de- 
veloped by the creation in September, 1901, of executive depart- 
ments, the heads of which are analogous to our Cabinet officers 
in the United States, 

In October, 1901, the office. of vice governor was created by 
Executive order. Up to this time all powers to be exercised in 
the name of the United States in the Philippine Islands had been 
bestowed by the President of the United States under his con- 
stitutional war powers. Now, hewever, in July, 1902, Congress 
passed what has been known as “ the organic act of the Philip- 
pine Islands.” 

The chief purpose of this act was to make the first start in 
creating a legislative authority in the Philippine Islands in 
which the Philippine people should have some share and part. 
‘This act as I have said was passed in 1902, and under its au- 
thority occurred the census of the Philippine Islands from 
1903 to 1905. After that census and after a lapse of two years, 
which the organic act required, the new Philippine Legislature 
Was organized, a legislature consisting of two houses—an upper 
house, called “the commission,” having 9 members and 
being appointed by the President of the United States; and a 
lower house, called “the assembly,” consisting of 81 members, 
and being elected for the first time in the history of the Philip- 
pine Islands by the Philippine people. 

Thus matters stood in the Philippine Islands until the advent 
of the present administration. The commission, which was the 
upper house of the Philippine Legislature, was not only ap- 


pointed by the President of the United States but he had always 
placed upon that commission a majority of American citizens. 
When President Wilson came into power, however, he procee:|o;} 
to carry out in spirit the policy of the Democratic Party, 
well as the policy of the American people, as I think, by a)- 
pointing a majority of Filipinos upon the commission; so ¢}).+ 
for the last two years the upper house of the Philippine Lewic- 
lature as well as the lower house has been in the control of 
Philippine people. 

The effect of that change, the effect of giving to the P|, 
pine people a majority of the upper house as well as of the low.) 
house, was at once to do away with a great cause of fricij.) 
irritation, and disagreement which had existed for some i; 
For five years no appropriation bill had been passed, becaus: 
two houses were unable to agree upon one. For all that : 
the old appropriations had been continued automatically, by: . s 
soon as the Philippine people came into possession of their 1) 
house the appropriation bills passed; and it is to the « 
of the Philippine people, it is to the everlasting credit 0! 
present Governor General of the Philippine Islands that the Je~\- 
lation of the Philippine Legislature during the last two ). 
has been legislation in the direction of economy and progres: 

That it has always been the intent of our Government to / 
to the Philippines independence is made plain by the state 
of President McKinley, who expressed himself on different 
casions on this subject. He said: 

The Philippines are ours, not to exploit, but to develop, to ci 
to educate, to train in the science of self-government. This j 
path of duty which we must follow or be recreant to a mightly | 
committed to us. 

In his instructions sent to one of the commissions creat: 
him he said: 

That in all cases the municipal officers who administer the 
affairs of the people are to be selected by the people, and that » 
ever officers of more extended jurisdiction are to be selected in any 
way natives of the islands are to be preferred; and if they «an 
found competent and willing to perform the duties they are to i 
the offices in preference to any others. It will be necessary to fil! 1) 
offices for the present with Americans, which after a time may we! be 
filled by natives of the islands. 

Gov. Gen. Harrison has been carrying out that purpose ud 
that policy. It has caused some friction there to relieve 
Americans who were upon the pay roll and give their positions 
to Filipinos, but it is carrying out the solemn promise maid: to 
the Philippine people by President McKinley. 

President Taft, while civil governor of the Philippine Is}: \\\<s, 
said, in 1903: 

From the beginning to the end of the State papers which were 
circulated in these islands as authoritative expressions of the Exec! i\~ 
the motto that “the , allipetnes are for the Filipinos,” and that ‘h 
Government of the United States is here for the purpose of prese g 
the “‘ Philippines fer the Filipinos,” for their benefit, for their a 
tion, for their civilization, again and again and again appear. 

A little later on Gov. Gen. Taft was attacked by Ameriin) 
papers published in Manila, just as Gov. Gen. Harrisou |us 
been attacked, because, in the opinion of those editors, he S 
proceeding too far to extend self-government to the Filijiio 
people. Here is his reply: 

Some of our young lions of the local . have spoken of ile 
“childish slogan,” “The Philippines for the Filipinos.” It is un 
necessary to comment on the adjective used, but it 1s sufficient to 
say that, whether childish or net, the principle makes up the we) 
and the woof of the policy of the United States with respect to these 
islands, as it has been authoritatively declared by two Presidenis 0! 
the United States—for President Roosevelt has followed sedulv 
the policy of President McKinley—and by the interpretation 0: 
supreme popular will, the Congress of the United States. 

He referred to the fact that the Congress of the United Siates. 
in passing the organic act, had indicated the same purpose, :11! 
had declared that that act was only for the temporary gov: 
ment of the Filipino people. 

Mr. Taft, then Governor General—or civil governor, is it 
was then called—is quoted partly as follows: 

The doctrine— 

That is, “ The Philippines for the Filipinos "— 
does not include, uecessarily, the independence of the Filipinos nor 
any particular degree of autonomy. It is entirely consistent with the 
principle to object to an immediate extension of popular govern» 
on the ground that we are go too fast for the political digestion of 
the people, and that it 1s not, therefore for their good. Whether au 
autonomy or independence or quasi independence shall ultimately fol- 
low in these islands ought to depend solely on the question— ag 

Now, what? What question is that to depend on? Is it (0 
depend upon the will of politicians in the United States? Is it 
to depend even upon the welfare of the United States? ‘Nov. 
Mr. Taft declared that— 
whether an autonomy or independence or quasi independence shall 
ultimately follow in these islands ought to solely on the ques- 
tion, Is it best for the Filipino people and their welfare? 

That is the question and that is the declaration that has been 
made to the Philippine people. It is one of many statements 
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made to the people of the Philippine Islands officially by the It is stated in the views of the minority members of the C 
representatives of the United States, and they have accepted it | mittee on Insular Affair ! 
i , : . mt : : : : 
as the pledge of the American people. 2.3 minority entire} - h the maj + tek see 
1 n and, , aii Should be civen a new fundan i Ww, grantir I pole r 
He gues on, in the same stateme nt, to say: measure of self-government 
I think I have oye by wnot 5 ave —_ oy ihe meee And the fact that the on ection of this bill to which any 
save cited that the doctrine, “ The liippines for the Filipinos, 1s ‘ference is ade > the " ‘ tch rel: ‘ : 
I bow ee the honor of the United States requires it te enforce | Te'erence Is mace by the minority is that which relates to the 
throughout those islands. Not only was it promised to the Filipinos independence of the islands amply justities the conclusion that 
when the Americans came, after they have been here, during the in | the provisional government provided for is not unsatisfactory to 
surrection ant at its close, but I do not think it too much to say that them 
the reiteration of the promises as shown in legislation carrying out hin 3 : > ’ 1 +] } le | 
these principles kad much to do with bringing about the present tran- : rhe Justice for the demand that the Filipino people be imme- 
quillity in these islands. diately given a larger measure of self-government being con- 
No one will deny that the act of Congress establishing a civil ceded, and no objection having been raised to the governmental 


eovernment in the Philippines. known as the organic act, was 
designed and intended as a temporary measure, and that by 
the provisions of the organic act approved July 1, 1902, it was 
intended to give to the Philippine people their independence as 
soon as it was ascertained that they were competent, and it did 
not contemplate that all of the people of the Philippine Islands 
should be competent, but that, as in all governments, a sufficient 
number should be competent and qualified to handle the affairs of 
the Gorernment. This bill is not the first one that has been before 
this House providing for independence. During the second session 
of the Sixty-second Congress the Committee on Insular Affairs 
reported a bill to establish a qualified independent government 
for the Philippines and to fix the date when such qualified inde- 
pendence shall become absolute and complete, and for other 
purposes. The general purpose of that bill was to establish for 
the Filipinos a provisional government more liberal and autono- 
mous in character than that created under the act of Congress 
of July 1, 1902, that government to begin on the 4th day of 
July, 1913, and to continue for the period of eight years, after 
which they were to be given complete independence. In fine, 
the Filipinos were given in that bill a much larger measure of 
popular self-government than had therefore been exercised by 
them, together with the definite promise and assurance that on 
and after the 4th day of July, 1921, they would be granted full 
and complete independence. The bill (H. R. 18459) which de- 
elared it to be the purpose of the people of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
reevgnize their Independence as seon as stable government could 
be established therein, and which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 14th day of October, 1914, was never con- 
sidered in the Senate. Whilst that bill did not fix a precise 
date for the alienation of the Philippine Islands, it did give to 
the Filipinos distinct assurance that at a time, the date whereof 
was capable of being made definite and certain, they would be 
given their independence. Had that bill been enacted into law 
it is not thought that Philippine independence would have been 
delayed for so long a period as six years, since it is contrary to 
the teachings of recent Philippine history and not in accordance 
with the political, social, and other conditions in the islands to 
believe that the Filipinos are incapable of establishing a stable 
government, Their ability to maintain such a government, once 
it has been established. against foreign aggression is quite a 
different proposition. The bill to which the committee now gives 
its s:netion, if it shall become a law, will not, it is believed, 
result in earlier independence than would that to which it gave 


its approval in the Sixty-third Congress had it been enacted 
into a law. 


The bill under consideration is intended to carry out the policy 
of our Government toward the Philippines and to fulfill our many 
promises made the people of the islands and to show to them 
that our stay in the islands has not been for exploiting their 
territory but fer the purpose of assisting them to establish a 
stable government and thus secure for themselves the liberty of 
which we are all so proud and which is the pride and boast of 
all good American citizens. 

The bill now under consideration by this House has a two- 
fold purpose. It gives the Filipino people a more liberal and 
autonomous government, thus conferring upon them larger con- 
trol of their public and political affairs than they are now per- 
mitted to exercise. The life of this government, however, is to 
expire so soon as American sovereignty shall cease to exist over 
the islands, which, the bill declares, shall occur in not less than 
two nor more than four years after its passage, provided that 
the President, by proclamation, may extend the time to the date 
of the final adjournment of the session of Congress which shall 
convene next after the date of the expiration of the said period 
of four years, in the event that the condition in respect to the 
Stability or efficiency of the external or internal affairs of the 
Philippines shal warrant him in so doing. 


The necessity for the enactment by Congress of a new or- 
ganic law for the Philippines is not questioned by anybody. 





features of the bill, it would be a waste of the time of this 
House to enter upon any detailed discussion of the changes 
which it effects in the present organie law. I shall therefor 
only direct the attention of the House to one or two of the more 
important changes. The most important of these is that which 
establishes a Philippine Legislature, to be composed of two 
houses, one the senate and the other the house of representatives. 

The senate is designed to take the place of the present Philip- 


pine Commission, an appointive body coemposed of nine members. 


As is well known, this commissior now constitutes the upper 
branch of the Philippine Legislature and also exercises exclu- 
sive legislative and other jurisdiction over all the non-Christian 
and noncivilized peoples of the islands. The archipelago is 
divided into 12 senatorial districts, each of which is to be 
represented by two senators. One of these districts embraces 
the territory inhabited by the non-Christian and noncivilized 
tribes, and its two senators are to be appointed by the Governor 
General. The representatives of the other 11 senatorial dis- 
tricts are to be elected by the qualified voters of those districts. 

The house of representatives is to be composed of 90 members, 
81 of whom shal! be elected in the districts now provided by 
law; the remaining 9 are to be appointed by the Governor 
General, and they will represent the noncivilized and non-Chris- 
tianized territory. 

The President of the United States is authorized to appoint 
a Governor General, a vice governor, an auditor and a deputy 
auditor, a director of civil service, and the chief justice and 
assoeiate justices of the supreme court. All other oflicers are 
to be appointed by the Governor General with the approval of 
the Philippine senate. The Governor General is given a quali- 
fied veto power. 

One other important change which this bill makes in the pres- 
ent organic law is that which relates to the suffrage. The 
present educational qualification requires that all voters must 
be able to read and write either Spanish or English. This bill 
provides that they must be able to read and write either 
Spanish, English, or a native language. This will necessarily 
greatly enlarge the present electorate. Its justice is so obvious 
as to leave no room for discussion. There are many thousand 
literate Filipinos who speak neither English nor Spanish. 
Many of these are at least as well qualified to exercise the 
right of suffrage as the nonnative inliabitants who only speak 
a foreign language. 

The section known as the Clarke amendment seems to be the 
only one over which there has been much controversy, the only 
one that has disturbed those who have so long preached to the 
Philippine people independence which they did not intend to give 
them, and which it would seem by their actions now they had 
hoped the Philippine people would never ask for. The oppo- 
nents of Philippine independence claim the Clarke amendment 
does not protect American and other foreign interests. The 
amendment is broad and comprehensive enough to protect all 
interests. It specifically clothes the President of the United 
States with the power and authority to make such orders and 
to enter into such negotiations with the authorities of the Phil- 
ippines as may be necessary to finally settle and adjust all prop- 
erty rights and other relations as between the United States and 
the Philippines, to cause to be acknowledged, respected, and safe- 
guarded all o® the personal and property rights of citizens or 
eorporations of the United States and of other countries resident 
or engaged in business in the islands or having property inter- 
ests therein. 

The President is thus invested with full power to take every 
step that is possible to protect and safeguard every Americun 
or other foreign interest in the islands; and, to my mind, it 
would be difficult to make the language which is employed in the 
bill more binding upon the Chief Executive of the United States 
or more comprehensive in its scope. 

But our friends of the minority insist that the authority thus 
conferred upen the President to settle and adjust personal and 
property rights between citizens of the United States and the 
Philippines is not broad enough to cover certain Philippine bonds 
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issued under authority of Congress. They argue that any 
promise or guaranty given by the Philippine government either 
as to property rights or the rights of the holders of Philippine 
bonds, which they distinguish from property rights, would be 
worthless. My reply to this is that no President of the United 
Stutes would ever draw so nice a distinction as this, thus dis- 
criminating between different classes of American investors in 
the Philippines. I have no doubt that if this bill becomes a law 
that all property rights in the islands will be safeguarded and 
protected. 

Great stress is Inid upon the fact by some of the opponents 
of this bill that we paid $20,000,000 for the Philippine Islands, 
and that we have incurred a great deal of expense in fortifica- 
tions in the islands, and that we owe it as a debt of gratitude 
to continue our control over the islands for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Philippine people against the aggression of other 
nations. It is true that we paid $20,000,000 for the Philippine 
Islands and that we have incurred a great deal of expense in 
the last few yeurs fortifying the same; and it is further true 
that we went into the islands to assist a downtrodden and op- 
pressed people to throw off the yoke of Spain and to assume 
liberty, for which they had been fighting for centuries. We did 
not go in there for the purpose of exploiting the islands, nor do 
I believe it was the intention when we went into the islands 
that we were going there for the purpose of giving the capitalists 
an opportunity of speculating off of the products of the islands 
and the Philippine people. If you could remove from this dis- 
cussion the interest of the people who have invested their money 
in the islands and could drive from the Capitol and the House 
Office Building the lobby that have been.canvassing the Members 
of the House, urging them to vote against this measure, I be- 
lieve that this question would be viewed by the opponents of 
the bill in a different light to what it is now being viewed, and 
I do not believe that the criticism of those of us who favor the 
hill would be so severe and vitriolic as it is. Some of the op- 
ponents of the bill have gone so far as to say it would be a 


crime to pass a bill containing a provision similar to the Clarke } 


amendment, fixing a definite day for Philippine independence, 
but they assign no good reason therefor. The only reason they 
attempt to give is that the Philippine people are not ready, are 
incompetent, to govern themselves. But my contention is, from 
what I have seen and heard in this discussion, that it is net the 
interest of the Philippine people that causes the Republicans 
to shed crocodile tears, but it is the interest of the capitalists 
who ure appealing to them and urging them not to permit the bill 
to pass fixing a definite date for independence. ; 

In the minority report upon this bill they used the following 
language : 

The minority entirely agrees with the majority that the Philippines 
should be given a new fundamental law granting to the _— a Soe 
measure of self-government. The minority would gladly support the 
passage of the Jones bill without the preamble. ik would even sup- 
port the Jones bill with the preamble as a substitute for the Senate bill 
with the Clarke amendment, but they are united in opposition to the 
Clarke amendment. 

This quotation is taken from the minority report, which is 
signed by all of the Republican members of the Insular Affairs 
Committee. I want to call your attention to this fact: Will they 
carry out the statements contained in this report? If the Clarke 
nimendinent is defeated and the Jones bill is brought before the 
House with the preamble, will they support it? I answer you 
now, no, they will not. They do net want any legislation that 
will definitely declare to the Philippine people that they are 
entitled to or should have in the near future Philippine inde- 
pendence. They do not intend to vote for or support any bill 
carrying a similar provision. Oh, yes; the Republicans are in 
favor of giving them additional legislative powers as long us it 
does not tend to fix a definite date for independence. The Re- 
publicans ought to be fair with the American people, and they 
ought to say to them that their reasons for opposing this bill are 
not because they believe that the Philippine people are incompe- 
tent of self-government, but because they believe we should 
continue control over the Philippine Islands in order that those 
who have invested their money in the islands may continue to 
speculate and make money at the expense of the Philippine 
people, and receive the protection of the American Government 
in so doing. 

Several of the old-time Republicans in their remarks upon this 
bill and the minority report used the word “scuttle” and the 
words “scuttle policy ” of the administration. God only knows 
where you can find a class of citizens more competent to know 
what scuttle or scuttle policy, from the English definition, 
means than the old-line, standpat, hard-hearted, uncompromising 
Republicans upon the floor of this House. The word “ scuttle” 
seems to be their chief stock in trade in their arguments against 
this bill. It seems that it has run through their heads so long 





when they were assisting in seuttling the laboring classes of {|)o 
United States that they still desire to use it, and continue j., 
assist the financial interests of the United States in seuttline t}). 
poor, downtrodden, unprotected, and oppressed Philippine peo))|«. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had any doubt as to what the action of t})j< 
House should be to-day upon the bill and other provisions co). 
tained therein, and as to whether or not the Philippine pev)\o 
were competent, and whether or not there were a sufficient 1\;;))- 
ber of competent, educated, and honest Philippine people in {})> 
Philippine Islands, that donbt would have been removed at ©: 
when I heard one of the commissioners of those islands 15): 
his speech upon the floor of this House a few hours ago. ‘I }:o 
opponents of this bill urge with a great deal of noise and wir), 
some statements of fact that the Philippine people are not 6 )))- 
petent to organize and maintain a self-government. From what 
I have seen to-day of the Philippine representatives, it see:,)s 
to me that they are fully competent to maintain self-governine)t 
and I believe that they have a sufficient number of citizens \\ 
are competent to maintain a self-government. 

In the presentation of this question, as to whether or 0} 
the Filipino is sufficiently trained in state affairs and whet|ior 
the island has enough or a sufficient number of people to m:\i\)- 
tain self-government, we should take into consideration the «\\.- 
tion that it is net contemplated that all of the people of ny 
government should be competent before the government s)):\1)/\/ 
be intrusted to them. It never has been true, and never |! 
be true, that all of the people of any gevernment are competent 
and qualified, but the sole question that we should consii«r, 
and as has been considered, is whether there are a suflicient 
number of the people competent to control and maintain sv''- 
government. It would not be, as stated by some of our «)))0- 
nents, a cowardly act to haul down the American flag in | 
Philippine Islands and withdraw our Government from those 
islands and give to the Philippine people independence, }ui i: 
would be, in my judgment, a moral, upright, and righteous «a: 
to do so and would show to the world that this Government 0! 
ours is not in favor of oppression, but is in favor of and would 
extend to any liberty-loving nation in the world the opportuniiy 
of so conducting themselves and preparing for an independent 
government, and that when our Government had been convinced 
that there were a sufficient number of competent, honest, anid 
upright citizens in the islands that we would withdraw ani 
permit it to establish an independent republic ef its own. 

Taking the Philippine legislative body to-day as it st:nis, 
it has a commission composed of nine members, five of whom 
are Filipinos. The assembly is composed of 81 members, al! of 
whom are elected by the Philippine people, and as evidence o| 
their intelligence and qualifications that legislative body ele teu 
Mr. QuEzon, as a Resident Commissioner and a Member of (|i; 
House. 1 challenge any gentlemen opposing this bill to show 
where a better selection could have been made, or whether or 
not these peuple could have more wisely, in these United States, 
chosen their representative taan did the Filipino people when 
selecting Mr. Quezon as one of the Resident Commissioners. 
Yes, you gentlemen opposing this bill say we went into the 
Philippine Islands 18 years ago. I ask you zentlemen to be fair 
with yourselves and with this Nation of ours. Did we go into 
the islands for the purpose of exploiting the islands or did we 
go into the islands for humanitarian purposes and to assist 
the Filipinos in establishing their independence and self-govern- 
ment? Answer me this question upon your honor as true, liberty- 
loving American citizens and Members of this House. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

If our Government went into the islands, as I would infer 
from some of the gentlemen who have spoken upon this subject, 
for the purpose of exploiting those islands and enriching our 
citizens who went there for speculative purposes, then you gci- 
tlemen have assumed the proper attitude and are acting wisely 
in this matter, and you ought to stand for your belief, as you 
will be carrying out the purposes for which you went into the 
islands. [Applause.] We went into Cuba to aid the Cubans. 
We went into the Philippines to aid them to establish a sov- 
ernment, and we ought to carry out the purpose of our inten- 
tions. This is the first opportunity, the first time, we have 
reached the point where we can, if we wil, assist them in estab- 
lishing self-government. It is our duty to leave the islands and 
turn them over to the Filipino people at the earliest possi!lc 
moment. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. How long has it been since the gentleman was 
in favor ef getting out of there in two years? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. My recollection is that IT was a private 
eitizen in the year 1890 in a country that you and seme ot 
the Representatives from Missouri would not permit te come 
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inte the Union and vote, because you said we were inconmetent. 
| was then in the Indian Territory, which was then situated 


like the Philippine Islands are to-day, under the supervision | 


of the United States, but having no right to vote or exercise 
local self-government ; and for many years prior to Oklahoma 
being admitted into the Union that part of Oklahoma that was 
then Indian Territory was besieged and controlled by the 
capitalists, who were speculating and who were ready and will- 
ing at any time legislation was proposed in Congress to extend 
aid and expend their money in sending delegations to Wash- 
ington to show that the people of Indian Territory were not 
competent for local self-government and to prevent them from 
securing the same, The same tactics by the lobbyists and by 
the financial interests that were put forth in the attempt to 
prevent Indian Territory from having local self-government have 
been employed and are now being employed in preventing inde- 
pendence to the Philippine people. We remained for 15 years 
in that part of Oklahoma which was formerly Indian. Territory, 
and a great many Representatives, including some of my dis- 
tinguished friends from Missouri, thought that the people in the 
Indian Territory were not competent for local self-government 
the same as a great many of the Members who are opposing this 
bill argue that the Filipinos are not competent, which as- 
sertions are augmented by the interests of the financiers. 
From the day I entered the Sixtieth Congress I said that if I 
could have my way I would give to the Philippine people their 
liberty, just as we did the American Indian on the 16th day 
of November. 1907, in Oklahoma.. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

And I say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MereKenr], 
who interrogated me, that if I had my way I would say to the 
American capitalists in the Philippines, “ You went into the 


islands and invested your money, knowing at the time the exact 


conditions existing, just as any American capitalist would go 
into any other foreign country knowing the conditions there, 
and while I have no disposition to cause you to lose any money, 
you shall not delay these good people any longer by preventing 
them from having self-government, because you believe it is 
to the interest of the speculators and capitalists and because you 
believe you can continue to exploit and get possession of their 
property better under the control of the American Government 
and American protection than when they have their independ- 
ence.” 

I do not want to destroy a man’s property, but when a man 
goes into a country Knowing the conditions and for what pur- 
poses he enters, he ought to be willing to take his chances and 
should not try to retard these people who are located in the 
islands and prevent them from having a local self-government, 
which he himself enjoys in the country of his residence and 
nativity. I ask you gentlemen who are opposing this bill to 
answer me and the American people this question: How much 
capital from the United States went into the Philippine Islands 
for charity purposes and how much went in there for any other 
purpose than speculative: purposes, and how many doilars have 
been expended by capitalists from the United States or other 
countries in the Philippine Islands where they did not expect 
a return upon their investments? And also, if it is not true 
that when they invested their money in the islands, did they 
not know and understand the conditions that existed in the 
islands at the time, and that their investments were made for 
the purpose of trying to make money, and if it was invested 
under such knowledge, then I contend that they have no right 
to a cus and need not complain. {Applause from Democrutie 
side, 

A few days ago I received from a banking institution of the 
city of New York a coupon photographie copy of some bonds 
that had been issued by a Philippine railway company, and the 
institution frem which I received the photographie copy of the 
bond presented the argument to me that it was guaranteed by 
the United States and that the bond of the Philippine railway 
company was protected, but the copy of the bond failed to sus- 
tain such argument of the institution sending the copy of the 
bond to me. Only the government of the Philippine Islands— 
whatever that government may be—is obligated to protect them, 
and that is all, and the United States Government has no obli- 
zation whatever to protect the payment of these bonds. The 
bill under consideration is so drawn that it amply protects cap- 
italists who have invested their money in the islands. A few 
of the opponents of this bill, who are pretending that they 
would like to have legislation giving increased jurisdiction to 
the islands, take the position that this bill does not protect the 
interests of all of the bondholders; but it is only a few who 
take this position, and the greater number of eminent lawyers 
who have investigated this matter say that the bill does prop- 
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erly preteet all interests in the islands. But, gentlemen. let me 
tell you this: Let us be fair with each other and not try to de 
ceive or mislead anyone; let us tell the truth and the whele 
truth ; and let us see if those who are opposing legislation fixing 
a definite time for Philippine independence are 


doing so be- 


‘ause, from their viewpoint, certain interests, organizations, 
.and associations in the islands will be injured financially, and 
that they believe financial interests will be better conserved 
and protected by the American Government continuing the cou 
trol than by Philippine independence. My friend from Tennes 
see [Mr. AusTry] made a splendid speech, and he is a splendid, 
lovable gentleman. He has visited the Philippine Islands and 
has had an opportunity to see some of the local conditions, and 
in recent months has broken into the magazines and has writ 
ten articles upon the conditions in the islands. While he 
his speech takes the position that the Filipinos are not com- 
petent of self-government, yet in these articles he goes into 
details and gives figures showing that nearly 80 per cent of the 
offices in the Philippine Islands are held by Filipinos either ap- 
pointed or elected by the people. If the Filipino people can 

' 

| 
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run the local government under those conditions and without 
friction, why can they not do it in an independent government 
as well, with proper laws and governmental regulations? 

Again, in conclusion, I must refer to my friends, the minority 
members of the Insular Affairs Committee. It is amusing to 
refer to the quotation in their report in which they say that 
they would prefer the Jones bill to the bill with the Clarke 
amendment. I do not propose to mention the names of any of 
the minority members, as they are good fellows to serve with 
on the committee and all lovable gentlemen to associate wit! 
yet they know as well as I do that they do not want the Jones 
bill or any other bill that even contemplates that we are 2 
some future date to give to the Filipino people independence 
They use this as a subterfuge in order to try to deceive and 
mislead those favoring the passage of the bill with the Clarke 
amendment. My Republican friends know they do not want 
any bill for the Philippine Islands that will take away any 
of the powers of the United States Government or a bill that 
will relinquish any of those powers. 

It is not long until the election, and let us be candid with 
each other and not present an argument that we know at heart 
we do not believe in. 

Now, to my Democratic friends who are opposing this bill, | 
want to speak to you a minute. I was glad that Mr. Quezon 
spoke the truth and expressed himself as he did at the con- 
clusion of his speech, because I want to forcibly present to you 
now that this question is not a religious question at all i 
the Philippine Islands, but it is purely a political and fina 
cial question, and ever will remain so as long as there are two 
parties in the United States. If I read the record correctly, 
several years ago, in the hearings before the Insular Affairs 
Committee, when my good friend Mr. CANNON was a tember 
of that committee, some one said the Philippine question was 
not a political question. I do not undertake to quote 
eorrectly, but in substance. My recollection is that his rep); 
was that they could do as they damn pleased, but it was a 
political question and would always remain one. I agree with 
him; he was right, and it will always remain and be a po-’ 
tical question. My friend Mr. Austin, from Tennessee, elo- 
quently and dramatically patted some of the Democrats on 
the back and lauded the Tammany boys for going out of the 
eaucus the other night and refusing to agree to stand by the 
caucus and support the bil! with the provisions in it as it is 
now being considered. Not to use his exact expression, but he 
gloried in their independence and the assertion of their power 
to stand for Americans, as he viewed it. While you know, gen- 
tlemen, there is sometimes rejoicing in the camp of the enen 
and especially true when you have deserted your own arm 
and gone over to the enemy. 

You gentlemen who oppose this bill, and who are Democrats, 
have a perfect right to do so and to do as you please, but re- 
member what I am saying now, that you who are Democrats 
and can not support this bill, and who have to-day received th: 
applause of the Republican Members of this House, who have 
disagreed with your political party, will some day see the effe 
of what you are doing to-day. Some day you wilt have 2 propo- 
sition that you want enacted into law, and when some one o! 
those stand-pat Republicans will rise up and hit you squarely 
between the eyes, you will then fail to see your friend from 
Tennessee, who to-day so eloquently lauded you, rise up in 
your behalf and support your proposition and carry your bannei 
to the front; he will not be hallooing for Tammany or any o: 
the Democratic boys who want legislation enacted, but he will 
stand solidly with the stand-pat organization and laugh in your 
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face, and say, “ Well, be 


pret 


ys, we don’t need you to-day.” It isa 
lent to be established, and I want to say to you that Mr. 
Avus?in does not love you for your action in this matter, but 
some day, when you have met the condition that I have just 
described, he will go out and talk about how they misled you 
into voting against the Clarke amendment. 

Remember, I am not criticizing your actions. I concede you 
the right to do as you please, but I have called yeur attention 
to the fact that the Democratic organization and party is main- 
tained only by teamwork and cooperation, and the differences of 
opinion as to what should be done is usually worked out in the 
organization of your own party. I am for the bill as reported, 
and believe, if we expect to get any legislation at this session 
of Congress, we must pass the bill with the Clarke amendment, 
or we must content ourselves with knowing that the lobbyists 
and capitalists have succeeded in doing their work and defeating 
the measure, as one of them said to me several days ago that he 
could and would do. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Applause. ] 


Statement by the National Foreign Trade Council. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. D. FESS, 


oF OHTO, 
Ix tue Hovse or Represenratives, 
Thursday, May 18, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit a statement of the National Foreign Trade Council on 
un American merchant marine. 

The first national foreign trade convention, at Washington, 
May 27-28, 1914, recognized the need of an organization which 
should “endeavor to coordinate the foreign trade activities of 
the Nation,” and authorized the creation of the National Foreign 
Trade Council for that purpose. 

‘The Council has an authorized maximum membership of 50 
merchants, manufacturers, farmers, miners, railroad and steam- 
ship men, and bankers, representing all sections of the United 
States, and collectively standing for the general interest of all 
clements engaged in foreign trade. 

Nonpolitical and nonpartisan, its function is investigatory and 
advisory, and it seeks effectively to cooperate with other organi- 
vations in the encouragement ef sound national foreign trade 
policy. Through its committees the Council is constantly in- 
vestigating and from time to time publicly reports upon preb- 
lems arising in over-sea commerce. ; 

The membership of the council is as follows: 

Chairman, James A. Farrell, president United States Steel 
Corporation, New York City; treasurer, Walter L. Clark, New 
York City; secretary, Robert H. Patchin, New York City; John 
J. Arnold, vice president First National Bank, Chicago, T1.; 
Willis H. Booth, vice president Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; J. A. G. Carson, president Carson Naval Steres 
Co,.. Savannah, Ga.; E, A. 8. Clarke, president Lackawanna 
Steel Co., New York City; Samuel P. Colt, president United 
States Rubber Co., New York City; Maurice Coster, managing 
director Westinghouse Electric Exp. Co., New York City; 
John Crosby, Washburn-Crosby Co.. Minneapolis, Minn.; F. G. 
Crowell, vice president Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Robert Dollar, president the Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; J. Jd. Donovan, viee president Bloedel-Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; John F. Fitzgerald, Boston, Mass. ; 
J. Rogers Flannery, chairman Pittsburgh Foreign Trade Com- 
mission, Pittsburgh, Pa.; P. A. 8. Franklin, vice president nter- 
national Mereantile Marine, New York. City; L. S. Goldstein, 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, New Orleans, La.; Lloyd 
©. Griscom, New York City; B. F. Harris, farmer, Champaign, 
iil.; Fairfax Harrison, president Southern Railway Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. G. Herget, Pekin Wagon Co., Pekin, IIl.; 
James J, Hill, chairman Great Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Henry Howard, vice president Merrimac Chemical Co., 
Boston, Mass. ; Charles I, Jennings, president C. E. Jennings Co., 
New York City; Alba B. Johnson, president Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. W. Kempner, Galveston Cotton 
Exchange, Galveston, Tex.; Cyrus H. MeCormick, president 
International Harvester Corporation, Chicago, Hl: J. R. Me- 
Wane, president American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Charles H. Muchnic, vice president American Locomotive 
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Sales Corporation, New York City; Barton Myers, president 
Chamber of Commerce, Norfolk, Va.; M. A. Oudin, foreign mana- 
ger General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; William Pigott. 
president Seattle Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, Wash.; Welding 
Ring, Mailler & Quereau, New York City; John D. Ryan, presi- 
dent Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York City; William H. 
Russe, president Russe & Burgess (Ine.), Memphis, Tenn.; W. 1. 3 
Saunders, chairman of board, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 2 
City; Charles A. Schieren, president Charles A. Schieren (Co. 5 
New York City; Wallace D. Simmons, president Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Willard Straight, viee president Amer- 
ican International Corporation, 55 Wall Street, New York City - 
G. F. Sulzberger, Sulzberger & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill.; Stewart 
K. Taylor, president the S. K. Taylor Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. - * 
Eugene P. Thomas, president United States Steel Products Co., 
New York City; F. A. Vanderlip, president National City Bank, 
New York City; Daniel Warren, vice president American Trac- 
ing Co., New York City; J. H. Wheelwright, president Conso|i- 
dation Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.; Theo. B. Wileox, Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., Portland, Oreg. 


Office of council, India House, Hanover Square, New York 
City. 


STATEMENT BY THB NATIONAL FoRBIGN TraDr COUNCIL TO THE Mi: 
CHANT MARINE COMMITTED OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES © 
THE “ADMINISTRATION SHIPPING Brun,” H. R. 10500, IN THE Form 
INTRODUCED JANUARY 31, 1916.* 


* The reader will do well in connection with this report to study pot 
only H. R. 10500, but also H. R. 15455, presented by a majority of | 
House Merchant Marine Committee as a substitute and passed May 20. 


Note.—This report was formulated after a careful inquiry and by ¢ 
merchant marine committee of the National Foreign Trade Council s; 
mitted to the membership of the council and approved in May, 19106. 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


1. That Congress establish a permanent shipping beard, comp 
of five members, who shall be men experienced in shipping and foreign 
trade. This board shall recommend to Congress such revision and n 
ernization of all United States laws retating to shipping as it «i: 
necessary, and shall permanently discharge all the functions of th- 
Federal Government relating thereto. This board shall constitute x» 
permanent advisory body empowered to recommend to Congress the 
measures necessary for the maintenance of United States shipping vu; 
an equitable competitive basis with other nations, always having «1 
regard for the maintenance of American standards of living and « 
pensation, and keeping in view the needs of the national defense ; 
the necessities of the foreign trade. To this end the board shou!d 
directed to ascertain the cost of construction and operation, rates o! 
interest on shipping mortgages, imsurance rates, etc., of American 
shipping as compared with that of other nations, and it should be iis 
duty to determine what line of ocean-carrying trade shall be pern 
nently developed under the American flag for the benefit of the for 
commerce of the United Staies, and to recommend methods wher 
sch lines may be rendered possible in the event of the cost of ft! 
operation preventing effective competition with fereign services in | 
same zone. 

2. That the board bring to the attention of Congress the nec 
for modifications of the speed.requirements of the mail act of 189! 
special cases, so that the establishment of mail communications wii) 
South America, South Africa, Australasia, and the Far East ma; 
eonsidered from the several points of view of the eost of operatio: : 
such lines and of the speeds at which it is desirable that these lines + 
maintained. a 

8. That the board so constituted shall likewise report upon the men 
ures necessary to render investment in American shipping safe aud 
attractive to private capital and to increase the present resources o! 
our systems of credit, as by the establishment of mortgage banks, to 
supply funds to the shipping industry for financing the construction « 
tonnage, and to throw around shipping mortgages such protection as to 
remove any apprehension on the part of investors regarding the safety of 
shipping propositions. 

¢ That the President be empowered to suspend the operation of such: 
of the provisions of the seamen’s act (applicabe to American vessels, 
Nov. 4, 1915; foreign vessels, Mar. 4, 1916) as he may consider der 
mental to the interest of American shipping, until Congress, having 
before it the advice of the shipping board, has revised and moderniz:| 
the United States navigation laws; or if this suspension be deemed ro 
expedient by Congress, then that section 13 of the seamen's act bv 
amended so as to eliminate the language test and the minimum p.'- 
centages of able seamen among the deck crew, substituting therefor pr 
visions equivaient toe the requirements of the British merchant-shippius 
act, and that the requirements of section 14 and annexed regulation 
concerning certificated lifeboat men, etc., be modified in conformity will 
the 1914 amendment to the British merchant-shipping act. 

In the opinion of the council a truly national shipping policy should 
permit and encourage the development of a merchant fleet dischargins 
the following functions : ; 

1. To increase the national income and domestic prosperity throws) 
greater facilities for the sale abroad of products of the soil and inidu 
try of the United States, the importation of materials indispensa!!> 
to life and industry, and throw the freights collected from world 
commerce. 

2 To maintain, under the flag, communication with distant pos- 
sessions. 

3. To aid the national defense and maintain commerce during war, 
whether the United States be belligerent or neutral. 

The amount and character of additional tonnage necessary thus [to 
serve American foreign commerce, under our own flag, can best be 
determined by analysis of that trade and its transportation, under 
nermal conditions, before the European war. 

TRANSPORTATION BEFORE THE WAR. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, a month before hostilities 
began, foreign vessels carried 80.3 per cent of the total value of ou! 
exports and imports; American vessels, 8.3. per cent; cars and other 
land vehicles, 11.1 per cent, 
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NONCOMPETITIVE AXD COMPETITIVE EXPORTS. 


american experts can be divided broadly into two classes. The 
first consists of agricultural and forest products vitally necessary to 
the life and industry of other people upon the free movement of 

shich the existence of a large part of the world’s population depends. 
These commodities are normally sold for cash, passing to the owner- 
ship of foreign buyers, their agents, or to middlemen, before leaving 
our shores. The maritime nations urgently requiring them provide 
the transportation for these commodities, which are bulky and cheap, 
and constitute the greater part of the total value of the export trade. 
The second and smaller class of American exports consists of partly 
fnished aud fuliy manufactured goods which are not vital to the 
buyers and which, therefore, enter into competition with similar manu- 
factures elsewhere produced. To insure a market for this grade of ex- 
ports it is necessary that transportation cost shall not exceed that of 
similar products reaching centers of consumption from competing seats 
of production This desirable parity of rates in competition with the 
rest of the world did generaliy obtain before the war, but in many 
eases, exporters selling c. i. f. (i. e., including cost, insurance, and 
freight in the selling price) and secking further to extend and diversify 
({merican trade, were obliged to establish warehouses throughout the 
world in order to obtain the advantage of more direct, frequent, and 
eften cheaper, transportation to desirable markets. Under | normal 
enditions supertor transportation is obtainable at certain European 
yorts because the tonnage of imports into Europe exceeds that of ex- 
ports, making more cargo space available for shipments to neutral 
markets capable ef consuming American manufactures. The more 
numerous and faster lines from Europe to neutral markets are due to— 

(a) Greater diversification of European export trade. 

(b) Larger number of traffic-producing ports at which vessels may 
all in early stages of outbound and last stages of homeward voyages. 
(ec) Profitable passenger traffic (including emigration). c : 

(d) Financtat support by Governments to insure communication with 
colonies or distant strategic points. 

Such lines give to European trade a great advantage not only in 
transportation of high-grade freight, usually classified as express traffic, 
put also in faster and more frequent mails. Low-grade freight is some- 
times carried on liners, but the bulk of it the world over is borne in 
slow-cargo carriers, usually tramp steamships, which do not operate on 
lixed lines, 

CHARACTER OF IMPORTS, 


Imports into the United States likewise fall into two classes—highly 
fnished manufactures of small bulk but great value, and raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs of large bulk. The total tonnage of imports is 
about half that of exports. Competition for cargoes to the United 
States, therefore, is nearly always brisk and normally keeps freights 
on imports (which are ultimately borne by the consumer) below those 
on exports. 

. TRAMP STEAMSHIPS INDISPENSABLE, 


The disparity between import and export tonnage vitally affects the 
character and cost of the transportation afforded the foreign trade 
of the United States, for it means that not all vessels used in export 
trade can obtain direct return cargoes, and many therefore must 
load at foreign ports for destinations other than the United States. 
For instance, a steamer starting from Savannah across the Atlantic 
with cotton for Liverpool is likely to be chartered to carry coal from 
Wales to Argentina tw avoid being compelled to return to the United 
States empty (in ballast). If no cargo offers at Aneetins ports she 
may proceed in ballast to Chile to take nitrate for Europe and thus 
remain away from the United States indefinitely or until, at some 
port, a profitable cargo or charter to the United States is offered. 
fo lay down Pittsburgh steel at Vancouver in competition with British 
steel shipped from England ,via Magellan, steamers from New York 
(owned or chartered by the exporters), in addition to taking steel 
trom Vancouver, had to take cargo for delivery at intermediate points 
along the west coast of South America and Mexico. After discharging 
steel at Vancouver, where no cargo direct for the east coast of the 
United States fs regularly available, these vessels ship lumber or coal 
for the Gulf of California. They are reloaded with copper matte for 
Dunkirk, France, and in France take chalk for New York, the whole 
trip consuming from six to eight months. It was the only process 
whereby the cheap water rate from Liverpool to Vancouver, made 
possible by the existence of a large export traffic out of British Co- 
lumbia to Europe and the Far East, could be overcome. In _ these 
voyages the e rt trade of other countries was served three times, 
while that of the United States was served once, but it was the toll 
taken from the commerce of the others that made this export of 
American steel possible. 

Similar examples from other industries might be cited, but this is 
sufficient to reveal the extent to which American commerce is neces- 
sarily interwoven with that of the rest of the world, and the cheap and 
bulky character of most American exports demands, normally, the low 
rates which can be provided only by those vessels—chiefly tram 
steamers—which, by taking cargoes for whatever destination is offered, 
avold the deadening expense of long return trips in ballast. In the 
language of a recent report from the United States consul general at 
Kio de Janeiro: “A freighter follows whatever route insures its receiving 
the highest prices; owners and charterers maneuver a cargo vessel all 
over the map with that sole end in view.” 

‘The liner she’s a lady by the paint upon ’er face, 

An’ if ske meets an accident they count it sore disgrace, 

Che man-of-war’s ‘er husband, and ’e’s always ‘andy by, 

But, oh. the little cargo boats! They've got to load or die! 

The liner she’s a lady, and ‘er route is cut and dried ; 

Che man-ot-war’s 'er ‘usband, and ’e always keeps beside ; 

But, oh, the ittle cargo boats that ’aven’t any man, 

They've got to do their business first, and make the most they can! 

—KIPLING, 
AMERICAN SHIPPING MUST SERVE OTHER NATIONS AS WELL. 


An American merchant marine sufficientty large to relieve, say, 60 
ber cent of our bulky exports and imports from dependence on foreign 
shipping must obey this economic necessity as completely as the Euro- 
pean and other shipping now carrying the greater pest of this trade, for 
“hippers customarily give freight to the lowest bidder, who is, by and 
large, the agent of the vessel which keeps most constantly employed. 

AMERICAN MARINE DEPENDENT ON ABILITY TO COMPETE. 


_ The traffic to and from the United States, therefore, will go to Amer- 
‘can vessels only if they are able to compete with foreign vessels on the 
outer legs of the circuitous voyages they will be obliged to make in 
serving world commerce generally. 
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| of foreign tonnage. The 4,000,000 tons of British 
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The possession of a greater number of American-flag ships would | 
rendered our commerce less vulnerable to the reduction of its aceus 
tomed transport through destruction, immobilization, and impressment 
shipping engaged 
prior to the war in commerce etween ports wholly foreign to the 
United Kingdom shrank during the first year of the war te 2.500.000 
tons, and has since further decreased. The poss ion of established 
American lines to certain markets now reached only via Europe would 
have facilitated a wider exportation of compet ’ 
enabled American exporters more completely to 






tomarily served by Europe. 

The most profitable of all industries-in foreign trade at the present 
time is shipping. A larger American merchant mart: vould 1 
profited through world commerce during this war, precisely as the n 


facturing industry now profits from the needs of the belligerents, and 
shipping earnings would be contributing to a trade balance larger than 
that which now stirs the American imagination to the possibilities 
trade extension through judicious foreign investment made possible 
war profits. At a time when Great Britain's excess of imports over 
exports surpasses all records, the earnings of British shipping not only 
offset war indebtedness but one-half of the profits in excess of normal 
returns go to the State. This means that not only British importers, 
but all others who pay the freight on goods carried in British vessels, 
contribute to the war budget. British shipping, therefore, not only 
permits the British Empire to conduct “ business as usual,” but is also 
a source of governmental revenue. 

This desirable situation arises trom a shipping which by no means 
carries all of British commerce. Only about 55 per cent of the tonnage 
annually entering and clearing from ports of the United Kingdom in 
a normal year is British, the remainder being foreign. During the 
war the British percentage is somewhat increased. In ordinary times 
about 60 per cent of the carrying power of British shipping in foreign 
trade is employed in bringing imports and taking exports from the 
United Kingdom—this excludes the “home trad between ports of 
the United Kingdom and with the European ports between Brest and 
the Elbe—the remaining 40 per cent being engaged in trade between 
forelgn ports, which proves the extent to which the shipping of a nation 
with a diversified foreign commerce must also be responsive to the 
demands of the commerce of the rest of the world. Neventy 


ah at ] < pe! ent 
British steam shipping consists of tramp vessels. 


HOW LARGE SHOULD AMERICAN MERCITANT MARINE BE? 


The almost universal sentiment of the people of the United States 
for a greater merchant marine proceeds from a somewhat intangible 
desire that American commerce shall be carried under our flag. It is 
evident from England's experienc. that no nation can transport ail of 
its commerce in its own vessels. Assuming that the carriage of 60 per 
cent of American foreign commerce in American vessels would render 
this country reasonably independent of the carrying of the merchant 
marine of any other nation, it is important to determine how great an 
American tonnage would be necessary. In 1915, 1,871,543 tons of 
American shipping carried 14.3 per cent of the total foreign commerce. 
This tonnage, for the most part, was engaged in traffic with near-by 
markets, the West Indies and Central America, Canada, and Europe. 
With few exceptions, only that portion of it which was transferred from 
foreign flags at the outbreak of the war steamed regularly to more dis 
tant parts of the world. 


SIX TO TEN MILLION TONS NEEDED TO CARRY 60 PER CENT OF | ITED 
STATES TRADE, 


Assuming that American shipping large enough to carry 60 per cer 
of our own commerce would find itself drawn into general world trad 
(as is the British merchant marine), it is estimated that somewhere 
between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 gross tons of steamers of various 
sizes and types would be required, to be obtained by construction and 
transfer from other flags, the total being reached during the next decade 
and consisting of passenger and cargo liners; specially constructed ves 
sels (tankers and colliers) and tramp steamships discharging the fun 
tions enumerated at the beginning of this report. Included therein is 
the vital question of national defense. Observation of the present 
British control of the seas and the transportation of allied troops to 
lighting zones, both near and remote from England and France, estab 
lishes that a merchant shipping adequate to the needs of a diversitied 
commerce automatically provides the types of vessels most needed for 
the transportation of military and naya! supplies and troops in time 
of war. 

The value of this additional tonnage (6,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons) 
would range somewhere between $50 a ton deadweight, the price pre 
vailing before the war, and $100 per ton, the price of construction at 
the present time, or a total of from $520,000,000 to $1,040,000,000, which, 
to earn the 6 per cent average dividend rate, after depreciation, char 
acteristic of British shipping over an extended period of prosperous and 
depressed years, would have to return to the investors from $51,200,000 
to $62,400,000 per annum. 

The foregoing estimate of the tonnage required is liberal, but in 
it would still be little more than half the total of British steam ton 
nage, which before the war was about 45 per cent of that of the entir 
world. At a time when predictions are freely made that the United 
States will become the world’s banker and acquire the greatest share 
of the world’s foreign trade, a shipping in the foreign trade of from 
6,060,000 to 10,000,000 gross tons (it should be remembered that while 
the total tonnage reported by the United States Commissioner of Navi 
gation on June 30, 1915, totaled 8,389,429 gross tons, only 1,871,548 
tons was registered for foreign trade, the remainder being in the coast 
wise, lake, and river trade) would appear not an excessive goal to be 
attained 10 or 20 years hence. Unless such progress is made the 
United States will not become one of the foremost maritime nations. 

It is obvious that the rise of the United States as a maritime nation 
must necessarily be accomplished by the transfer of a certain amoun 
of tonnage from foreign to American register. Indications are tha 
after the leading maritime nations have made up the wastage of war 
the world’s tonnage will be adequate for world commerce. For the 
United States alone, by construction, to add, say, a million tons a year 
for eight years to the world's shipping in foreign trade would caus: 
shipping so far to exceed available commerce as to depress freights to a 
point where shipping would be unprofitable to all concerned. It would 
seem more feasible for this country to achieve a greater measure of 
shipping independence by a combined policy of purchase ot 


built vessels and new construction in American shipyards, for precise! 
as the profitable operation of American shipping will be a national 
asset the development of American shipbuilding for t} nd o ! 


tries will strengthen the country’s resources 
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WILL THE BILL EXCOUBAGE THE DESIRED RESULT? 


Advocates of the pending bill (H. R. 10500) claim that it is a neces- 
sary first step to encourage the full development of American shipping. 
it is fair, therefore, to inquire just what the proposed policy will | 
i.ccomplish, and whether it will lead to or permit the further steps | 

cessary to produce a really great American merchant fleet. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, 


ince this report was formulated the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives on May 9 re- 
ported House bill 15455 as a substitute for House bill 10500. This limits 
the proposed regulation of shipping in foreign trade to supervision of 
conferences and traffic agreements, prohibition of deferred rebates, the 
use of fighting ships, and discrimination between shippers and localities. 
The provisions of Heuse bill 10500 for licensing all vessels clearing from 
United States ports, preferential railroad rates for merchandise to be 
exported in American vessels, and prohibiting sale of American ships 
to noncitizens except by authority of the shipping board do not appear 
in the substitute bill. The authority of the Government to operate 
the vessels obtained under the iaw is limited to five years from the 
close of the present war. and the character of the trade in which 
private enterprise may operate the Government-owned vessels is not 
delimited. The substitute provides for a shipping board of seven in- 
stead of five members and like House bill 10500 authorizes the issuance 
of $50.000.000 of United States bonds wherewith to purchase, lease, or 
construct ships. Certain administrative features have been added, 
and the shipping board empowered to regulate interstate water rates 
as rail rates are now regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Briefly stated, the bill as introduced by the Tlon. J. W. AL®XANDER 
in the House of Representatives January 31, 1916, provides for the 
creation of a shipping board and the raising of $50,000,000 by issuing 
United States bonds, this sum to be expended in the construction, 
purchase, or leasing of merchant vessels. which may be sold or char- 
tered to private companies, or operated by the Government itself, and 
which may be taken by the Government for the use of the Army and 
Navy in time of war. The ws board is given all the powers over 
ocean transportation that the Interstate Commerce Commission exer- 
eises over rall transportation. No corporation, firm, er individual will 
he permitted to engage In either domestic or foreign shipping in Amer- 
ican ports without a license from the shipping board. This means 
that the owner of every vessel, American or foreign, touching at Amer- 
ican ports must obtain a license. No vessel will be permitted clearance 
unless its owners have such a license. If any vessel fails to comply 
with all the orders of the board regarding rates and service, rules and 
regulations, the board is anthorized and directed to revoke the license 
held by the owners, and this will, presumably, prevent clearance not 
only of the offending vessel but of all vessels belonging to that owner. 
This revecable-license system is the power by which the board ‘0- 
poses to control all vessels, American or foreign, calling at rican 
ports, and by which it is proposed to regulate ecean freight rates. 
Authority is given for preferential rail and ocean rates on merchandise 
to be exported in American bottoms. The bill provides that ne vessel 
enrolled under United States laws shall be seld to any save a citizen 
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of the United States. 
BILL WOULD PROVIDE ABOUT 600,000 TONS. 
With the $50,000,000 derived from the bond issue, not more than 


600,000 gross tons could be provided at existing prices, or less than 
one-tenth of the minimum amount necessary to establish the United 
States in the shipping position above described. 

Nothing Iike 600000 gross tons is available from the few nations, 
which, during the war, permit alienation of their merchant vessels. 
American shipyards wil) not guarantee deliveries of new construction 
within two years, Rear Admiral Benson has testified that the utmost 
Government navy yards can guarantee, if assured prompt deliveries 
of matertal. is six 10.000-ton ships in two years. The effect of the bill 
upon the couvtry’s aspiration for larger shipping is, therefore, more 
important than {ts possibilities of immediate relief of the present re- 
striction of American commerce due to scarcity of vessels and abnormal 
rates, 

NO TRAMP STEAMSUIPS PROVIDED. 


The bill appears to restrict the operation of these Government ves- 
sels (whether operated by the Government or by private corporations) 
to trade directly between the United States and foreign countries, 
i e., in the language of the act, to “use In the transportation of the 
commerce of the United States with foreign countries,” and between the 
United States and our distant possessions; in other words, to service 
on certain fixed lines. It fails, therefore, to touch tramp shipping, 
upon which the greater part of our exports and imports depend. (The 
limitation quoted does not appear in the substitute bill H. R. 15455.) 

Hither by direct operation or leases of the vessels to private cor- 
porations, the bill proposes to embark the United States in an industry 
normally costing more to conduct under the United States than under 
foreign flags, and to restrict that operation to what often proves the 
least remunerative branch of shipping—established lines. Under nor- 
mal conditions of peace private companies can be indueed to operate 
Government ships only if the rate of lease or charter is sufficiently 
lower than the market to offset higher American enemas costs. 
Somebody must pay the difference. Under the preposed policy it will 
be the taxpayer, just as surely and completely as under a subsidy 
policy If, then, Gevernment aid is extended only through leasing of 
Gevernment-owned vessels, the American flag in foreign trade will 
become a Government monopoly. Increase of American shipping. so 
long us operating costs exeeed those under foreign flags, will depend 
upon the willingness of taxpayers to increase appropriations for new 
construction aad continued deficit in the Government shipping account. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL WILLING BUT DISCOURAGED. 


With the fullest conceivable accomplishment of this law supplying 
less than one-tenth of the tonnage necessary to make the United States 
a first-elass maritime power, what prospect remains for the previsien 
ot a greater American gencral carge-carrying tonnage of the necessary 
tonnage by private capital? The willingness ef capital to engage in 
ecean shipping is indicated by upward of 250 vessels now under con- 
struction in American shipbuilding yards. Existing yards have been 
enlarged, abandoned plants revived, and new plants established to meet 
the abnormal demand for construction; but whether vessels new on 
the ways shall be permanentiy operated under the American or foreign 
flags will depend upon whether such operation is prefitable, and that in 
turn depends npen Government policy, 
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LACK OF NATIONAL POLICY, 


In what situation, therefore, does capital find itself when urged 
gradually finance, at a cost of between half a billion and a bil] on 
dollars, the construction of 6,600.000 to 10,900,000 tons of steamsh ips 
of various sizes and types? First of all, it finds this country withou; 
a definite shipping policy. Whereas in England all policy, goyernmen +.) 
apd commercial, has long leaned toward shipping, American policy h: 
ignerel it. Until 1913 no vessel could fly the American fiag unles 
built in the United States. The Panama Canal act, in the hop. 
preducing an American tonnage which could avail of the 
built by American skill and treasure, reversed this protective shippir 
policy and authorized the admission to American register, exclusiye|v 
for the foreign trade, of forcign-built vessels not more than five yea; | 
of age. Bnt the increased cost of operating vessels under the Ajo. : 
ican as compared with foreign fags was so great that not one forvicy 
built ship was transferred until the war created abnormal condition- 
offsetting the higher cost of operation, and the President, by conere.’ a 
sional authority, suspended the most onerous restrictions of the 1, “- 

tion laws, while the chief incentive was to permit American-o ‘ 

oreign-fag vessels to gain the protection of United States neutr: 
This policy was also designed to enable American vessels to comp: ic ie 
effectively with those of other nations, but was followed almost jpy.. as 
diately by a proposal for Government ownership and operation of 4 
sels, which discouraged private capital, fer it promised to inter a 
governmental competition, regardless of profits, into the shipni: x 
sitnation. 

Then came the sermen’s act, desirned to force the shipping o 
foreign nations touching at American ports tu operate on the same } 
cost Mlane as vessels under the American flag, but which, in act 
operation, imposes certain restrictions on American vessels which |) 
not apply to those of certain ether nations. All of these policies \ 
advocated “for the encorragement of the American merchant mari: 
but no two of them originated in the same quarter. None complet: 
covered the needs of American ene Only one, the ship-reci 
act of August 18, 1914, has been ective, and that solely by re: 
of abnormal war conditions. Private capital has been confronte:! w 
a succession of promises and disappointments, an incomplete and chai 
ing legislative purpose. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OR BESTRICTION? 


The efforts of Congress to deai with the subject have been spo 
and fragmentary, and it is net yet apparent whether the leis 
mind desires to consider shipping as an industry which, when pro) 
developed, will render economical service to American foreign trac: 
as a service which should be so regulated as barely to exist. T 
pending bill, barren of encouragement for privately owned shipping, 
appears to preceed from a desire for governmental repression of rai 
on the principle that the use of American ports, improved at pu 
expense, is a privilege equivalent to that of eminent domain enjoy: 
by a railroad, and therefore obligates vessels to governmental cont 
This seems to overlook the fact that port improvement, from 
earliest times, has been designed to attract shipping. Any restrictio» 
in excess of those a to shipping at competing ports will tend : 
nullify the benefits derived from enormous appropriations for deepr 
channels, lighting roadsteads, and improving terminals, all of w! 
attracted such numbers of vessels as preduced steady competition: 
export freight.* 

AMERICAN SHIPPING AT COMPETITIVE DISADVANTAGE. 


it is urged that the application of the law alike to American : 
foreign vessels precludes discrimination and subjects the American 
ship te no disadvantage as compared with the foreign ship seeking 
cargoes from the same American port. American vessels, howe\: 
must also meet in their circuitous voyages the competition of fore: 
ships which never call at American ports, and therefore will neve: 
subject to the seamen’s act’s requirements as to manning and equi; 
ment, or to the posed rate regulation of this bill. All American 
vessels will be ob ized to meet the maximum requirements of the An: 
ican laws, but only that portion of foreign shipping which calls ai 
American ports will be similarly burdened. The struggle for surviva! x 
would naturally occur in trade wholly fore to the United States, ny 
such as from t United Kingdom tec uth America, or Africa, or the 2 
Far East, between American ships complying with all our extren: 
navigation legislation and foreign sh permitted by their Governmen' 
te operate on a competitive level th rival maritime enterprise. 1 ‘ 
live on our own export and import trade American tramp steamshi)» : 
must be able to live on the edd legs of the circuitous voyages neces . 
sary to aveid return in ballast. The fact that American shipping is 
now highly profitable is no criterion of its ability te compete during « 
shipping depression such as may follow a few years after this war ani 
och as did follow the Boer war. 


EFFECT OF REGULATION OF RATES. 


Ocean shipping is the most competitive of industries; a constan! 
st le for existence, chiefly among nations for centuries engage |: 
maritime carrying. It is difficult to conceive success for the American 
entrant if burdened by legal restrictions not borne by the older ani 
stronger opponents. In so far as such laws apply equally to America. 
and foreign vessels they increase our freight rates and handicap our 
trade. If waey do not apply to mye ys vessels they drive our ships ou! 
of business. his proposed policy of regulation of ocean-freight rates, 
springing, apparently, from dissatisfaction with existing abnormal! 
rates, is expected to benefit American shippers, on the ground that th) 
are not already sufficiently protected by the normal operation of thc 
law of supply and demand. Admittedly abnormally high rates sprin: 
from a scareity of ships. The following Associated Press dispat:! 
sheds light upon efforts to control-shipping by regulation of rates: 

“Maniua, March 4, 1916. 

“ Interisland traffic is seriously affected by the withdrawal of a nui 
ber of coastwise trading vessels which have aceepted charters for fo 
eign trade. Four of the ships have already left the local service ani 
six others are preparing to leave. Foreign charter rates have beri 
growing increasingly attractive, whereas local rates for transportalio' 
are stable, being fixed by laws.” 

SHIP-OWNING AND RATE-REGULATING POWER INCONSISTENT. 


The bill proposes to encow the shipping board with two inconsisten! 
functions: That of shipowner and that of regulator of ocean-steamshi)) 
rates and practices. At the same time that the board is charged with 
a vindication of the policy of Government ownership and a justification 
of the expenditure of $50,000,000 either through operation of the ships 
by the Government or through leases to private companies, it will have 
practically unlimited power to prescribe the rates and practices of its 
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etitors. Such a condition is comparable only to the unthinkable 
Comeibtlity of a single railroad in the United States being given the 
power to regulate the rates and practices of all its competitors. 
i Since export freight rates are, as a general rule, paid by the pur- 
chaser and do not affect the seller unless they are higher than those 
enjoyed by an over-sea competitor, a Government rate-regulating policy 
would seem to thwart the advantage which the American exporter 
sometimes can obtain by a special rate sufficiently low to enable him 
to place his product ina foreign market at a lower price than his over- 
sea competitor. : ; ; : 
While the bill provides that preferential rates may be ordered by the 
shipping board, it is doubtful if this process would be sufficiently ex 
peditious to meet the needs of competition with the shipping of other 
countries whose Governments. after careful consideration, have de 
clined to attempt the regulation of ocean-freight rates. It is respect- 
fully submitted that the control of ocean-freight rates by exercise of 
power to deny clearance to foreign vessels, is a hazardous experiment, 
vastly different from the regulation of railroad rates in interstate com- 
merce, where all carriers are equally subject to Federal control. 


POSSIBILITY OF REPRISALS 


In the increasingly keen competition for foreign trade, American 
yessel owners are at liberty to offer, and shippers to seek, the lowest 
possible rates for the extension of American trade iu neutral markets. 
Whether an official shipping board's regulation of rates in such 
manner as to stimulate American export competition in a given 
neutral market would be deemed, by the competing countries, to be 
a discriminating policy. is a consideration not_to be ignored. The 
possibility of reprisals should not be overlooked. ‘This bil: proposes 
on behalf of the United States an innovation in the “ free ocean” con 
ditions under which 45,000,000 tons of steam shipping have been 
established by the nations of the world in foreign trade. a consider- 
able portion of which in time of peace has always been responsive to 
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I t lie Vine y 
| Jines may be rendeied possi! in the event th st of tl 
tion preventing effective competition wit! zn services in fl 
zone. 
2. That the board bring to the attention of Congress ‘ 
for modifications of the speed requirements of th ui] t Ls? 
in special cases, so that the establishment of mail commu 


| considered from tae several points 


| Jines be maintained. 


the needs of American exports and imports. The purpose of the | 


proposed legislation is to supplement this responsiveness to the taw 
of supply and demand with a certain compulsion, but it is greatly to 
be feared that the imposition upon all vessels clearing from Ameri- 
ean ports of requirements fu excess of those prevailing at the ports 
of competing countries will drive away the carriers whose ample 
numbers normally (though not during the present war) produce a com- 
petition assuring reasonable rates. 
REGULATION OF CONF! (ENCES 

Attention is called to the fact that after exhaustive investiga- 

tion of ocean freighting conditions, rates, and practices, the Merchant 


Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House of Representatives | 


deemed it wise to go vo further, in regulation of water carriers in 


foreign commerce, than is provided in the bill H. R. 450 *, now pending, 


which denies clearance only to vessels operated by shipowners or char- 
terers guilty of oppressive practices, rebating, etc., and which provides 


for filing of conference agreements, etc., for approval. or disapproval by | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, and which forbids rebating, undue 
discrimination between persons and places, and authorizes the prescrib- 
ing of maximum reasonable rates — when complaint has been made 
that rates in effect are unreasonably high or discriminatory. In other 
words, it provides a method for the elimination of abuses without 
attempting to cover the oceans of the world with a fabric of artificial 
rates, a task often considered but never attempted by nations with a far 
reater dependence than the United States upon marine transportation. 
i. R. 450 provides for no system of licenses. The fact that European 
maritime nations have, under war necessity, adopted a license system 
in order to retain the use of their national shipping in an advancing 
market, affords no basis of comparison for the delineation of an Ameri- 
can policy in time of peace. 


DENIAL OF RIGHT OF SALB FATAL TO INVESTMENT 


The stipulation that no vessel registered or enrolled under the 
laws of the United States shall be sold, save to an American citizen, 
is designed to prevent a principle universally characteristic of mari 
time development, namely, the sale of old ships to make way for new. 
A well-organized merchant marine should consist of a large percentage 
of new vessels, the superior efficiency of which is derived from lighter 
repair bills and lower insurance. Only the necessities of war caused 
the Kuropean maritime nations to forbid the alienation of their vessels. 
Such policy is unsuited to conditions of peace and, in the case of the 
United States, will seriously detract from the value of shipping in- 
vestments. ‘That nation which has the fewer ships should be the last 
one to close its doors against selling its ships except in war times.* 

Your committee believes the present lack of clear, public compre- 
hension of the problem involved in the upbuilding of American ship- 
ping is such as to render impossible national agreement upon any 
policy yet suggested. 

NONPARTISAN SHIPPING BOARD NEEDED 

The National Foreign Trade Council has recommended the establish- 
ment by Congress of a permanent nonpartisan shipping board, which 
shall advise fon ress as to the policy necessary firmly to establish a 
prosperous American shipping in the foreign trade. The need of such 
tecotamendation will remain, whether or not the pending bill becomes 
aw. 

It is true the pending bill provides that the shipping board which it 
creates, consisting of the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Com- 
merece, and three civilian commissioners, shall have power and an- 


ae “to gather and report to the President of the United States | 
n 


such 
Congress legislation for the regulation of such commerce and for the 
promotion and development of the American merchant marine.” 

This investigatory function, however, is made secondary to the duties 
of expending $50,000,000 and regulating all ocean transportation from 
American ports. 

The report on the merchant marine which the National Foreign 
Trade Council, on September 23, 1915, adopted, questioned the wis- 
dom of a policy of Government ownership and operation of merchant 
vessels, since which time the Government proposa) has been amended 
by 2 provision for private operation of Government ships, and ampli 
fied by the provision for regulation. 

After due cousideration of the present bill the council sees no 
reason to modify its previous recommendations, which are herewith 
repeated, as necessary to the creation of a condition under which Ameri 
ean shipping shall be freed from existing legislative restrictions which 
hamper it in competition with the vessels of other nations to assur 
that no additional handicaps be laid upon our commerce, and (o enable 
a shipping board to recommend the complete policy necessary steadil 
to encourage its development : 

1. That Congress establish 2 permanent shipping board 


omposed of 
five members, who shal! 


he men experienced in shipping and foreign 


formation and data as will enable him to recommend to the | 


and attractive to private capital, and to reas e } it re 
of our systems of credit, as by the establishment of mortgag 
to supply funds to the shipping industry for tinancing cons 
of tonnage, and to throw around shipping ! es h p 
as to remove any apprehension on t! part ol rs rega 
safety of shipping proposition 
4. That the President be empowered to suspen th perat 
such of the provisions of the amen’s act (appli e t Amet 
vessels, Nov. 4. 1915; foreign vessels, Mar. 4, 1916), as he may con 
detrimental to the interest of American shipping, 1 | Congress, ! 
before it the advice of the shipping board, has revised anid moder: 
the United States navigation laws; or if this suspension be deer 
not expedient by Congress, then that section 13 ¢ bh eamel! 
be amended so as to eliminate the language test and the minimu 
centages of able seamen among the deck crew. substitutir therefor 
visions equivalent to the requirements of the British merchan 
ying act, and that the requirements of section 14 and annexed 
ations concerning certifivated lifeboat me et odified 
formity with the 1914 amendment to the British merehant shi; 
act. 
fhe Warehouse Bill. 
wp, 
SPEECH 
OF 
, ray ‘ . rDpp\ 
HON. THOMAS L. RUBEY, 
OF MISSOURI 
> 
ix rue House or Represenvarives, 
Saturda tpril AY, JOTb 
The House in Committee of the Whole How th 
bad under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) making apy riat 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year e G i 
1917, and for other purposes 
Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, it seem ul Chen's h) 
veloped in the discussion here to-day some opposition t 
measure. I can not for the life of me see how any Me 
be opposed to this kind of legislation. I spent many of n 
hood days upon the farm, and ever since I grew to manhoo 
associations, business and otherwise, have beet rgel: 
those who tili the soil. The first official position I ev hel i 
that of county school commissioner, and I spent five years in a 
earnest effort to build up and improve the country 1001 j 
county. I have always held that the most important and leer 
the fundamental basis of our entire educational system is what 
is knewn as the district or country school. As a legislator in m 
own State I was always found advocating those measure 
ing toward the improvement of the farming communities « 
State, and so when I became a Member of ¢ gress | 
especially gratified to be assigned to membership on t ( 
mittee on Agriculture. 
During my service here [I have advocat ral 
ness nud zeal at my command every ni l | 1 } ‘ 
before Congress looking to tl my en of tt 
| interests of my country. Agriculture is tl very foun 
this Republic. Upon it must dey vi othe str 
land, and I can not see why some Memb of ¢ 
from the large cities oppose legislatioi t] ! sf 
farmer. The principal opposition to thi el] 
to-day comes from city Members of this House y 
same thing when we had up for consideration the 
for Government aid in the improvement of re 
no doubt in my mind that when, within the next 
take up the rural-credit bill, the princip ‘ 
measure will come from city Members I ‘ ad and 
truly said: “ God made the country, and f I Li 
it were not for the suecess of | \ 
vould heeome ' I tir 
















































































































trade. This ‘ 
modernizati all is 
necessary and st permat 
Federal Government relating 


permanent advisory 








measures necessary for the maint 

an equitable competitive basis witl ‘ . 
regard for the maintenance Am« I 

pensation, and keeping in view 

the necessities of the foreign trad lo 

directed. to ascertain the cost of nsti 1 

interest on shipping mortgaces, insurance r \ 
ping as compared with that of other nat 


to determine what line of orean carrying 
developed under the American flag for ber ! ‘ 
merce of the United States, and to 


South America, South Africa, Australasi 
of view of the cost o perat 


of such lines and of th speeds at vbicl i i i le hat 


3. That the board so constituted shall 
measures necessary to render investment in Am 
il 
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rai 0 in due season and when, as a result of long and | long-time loans. I am anxious to see passed through thi 
putient toil, succes ones to the farmer and the land is filled | Congress a rural-credit bill that will give our farmers an op 
with ab lnnt lurvests, then it is that prosperity comes to the | portunity to borrow money on long time and at a low rate o 

mint, the banker, the mechanic, to those engaged in mining, | interest, and I expect to have an opportunity to vote for suc? 
manufacturing, railroading, and, indeed, to every industry. When | a bill within the next few days. Fat cattle in the feed lot, o 
crops fail stagnation follows, merchants fail, banks close their | growing cattle out upon the farm, offer another kind of securii 


doors, mechanics are without emploviment, mining, manufactur- 


ing, und railroad industries curtail their expenses, and thou 
sands of honest, toiling, laboring men are thrown out of work. 


In view of these indisputable facts, I can not see why Members | 
of this House from the cities are not always found enthusi- | 


usticully supporting every measure for the advancement of agri- 
culture. I rejoice in the fact, and it is but fair to say that a 


very Jarge number of the representatives from the cities are | 


always found favorable to legislation for the farmers, and I 
truly hope that those few who in this Congress have been found 
in opposition to such legislation may soon see the light and 
cease their efforts to defeat such bills as the one now under 
consideration, a bill certain to be of vast benefit to agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I am decidedly in favor of the warehouse bill, 
I have heard a good deal said here this afternoon which would 
indicate Uhat this bill is intended to benefit only the people who 
srow cotton, Missouri is a cotton State—that is, in a small 
way. I see my friends from the cotton States smile. We raise a 
comparatively small amount of cotton in Missouri, but we raise 
ihe best quality of cotton that is raised in the United States. 

Mr. CRISP. We smile again. 

Mr. RUBEY.. I represent an agricultural community that 
does not raise any cotton. We raise corn, wheat, oats, rye, hay, 
fruits of all kinds, and many other things too numerous to 
mention, As a national legislator, I feel that I must take a 
broader view than simply to support a measure because it is 
beneficial to my own people. I represent in part a great agrl- 
cultural State, a great grain-producing State. All around me, 
especially to the west and to the north, are other great grain- 
producing States. I am in faver of this warehouse bill because 
it will benefit not only the cotton people of the South, but be- 
cause it will benefit the grain people who live in the great 
ernin-producing section of the country. The farmers through- 
oul this region, many of them, are compelled to market their 
crops as soon as harvested. They have certain obligations 
yvhich they must meet, and in order to do that they are com- 
pelled to take their products to market at a time when the 
tuarket is glutted, when the supply far exceeds the demand, and 
When prices are lower than at any other season of the year. I 
believe that the passage of this warehouse bill will, taken 
together with the currency bill, which we passed in 1915, bring 
relief to the farmer and enable him to hold his grain for a more 
favorable market. 

A little more than two years ago, when the banking and cur- 
reney act was under consideration, earnest efforts were made 
to give relief to the farmer and to increase his opportunity to 
borrow money and that, too, at reasonable rates of interest. 
One of the provisions of that act authorized Federal reserve 
bunks to rediscount agricultural paper having a maturity of 
not mere than six months. Let me illustrate just what that 
means, Tt means that a Federal reserve bank is authorized to 
foun money to any member bank in its Federal reserve district, 
provided that that member bank will give as security the notes of 
farmers secured by agricultural products. Let us see how that 
provision has worked ‘and whether or not it has been of any 
advaniage to the farmer. The Federal Reserve Board, acting 
under this provision of the bill, in September, 1915, authorized 
the loaning of money to member banks at a low rate of interest 
on notes secured by nonperishable agricultural products stored 
in warehouses, and for which warehouse receipts had been 
issnedl, and the board specifically provided that this money 
should be loaned to the farmers at not to exceed 6 per cent 
nterest. This authorization of the Federal Reserve Board was 
iuken udvantage of by Federal reserve banks throughout the 
South, and large sums of money were loaned to member banks, 
aud they in turn loaned that money toe farmers on cotton 
warehouse receipts at 6 per cent. It was the first time that the 
farmers of the South had ever been able to borrow money from 
banks at 6 per cent. Grain which has been properly inspected 
aud graded, stored in warehouses, offers just as good security 
as cotton, and there is no reason why the grain farmers in the 
creat grain-producing States should not obtain 6 per cent 
meney on grain-warehouse receipts, just as the cotton farmers 
have upon cotten-warehouse receipts. The passage of this 
warehouse bill will result in placing the grain farmers upon an 
equal footing with the cotton farmers, and will give them the 
smine advantages, no more and no less, 

The best security that a farmer can offer for a loan is real 
estate, but as a rule real estate is offered as security only for 


\ 


' of security farm producis stored in warehouses and for whic! 
| receipts have been issued we have given to the farmer anot)y 
very valuable source of credit. I want to see this warehous 
j bill passed. IT hope the time will soon come when the farm 
; in iIny State, and in other sections of the country, especial) 
} the great grain centers, will organize and by a system of co 
| operation erect warehouses of their own, in which they cay 
store their grain, have it inspected and graded, obtain thei 
receipts from the warehousemen, and take those receipts 1 
|} any bank, and with that as security borrow money at a re: 
| sonable rate of interest. <A note given by a farmer, backed 1) 
by a warehouse receipt for grain or for any other nonpcrisl 
able agricultural product, offers as good security as can } 
found anywhere in this broad land. I believe that as a rul 
all the banks, both State and National, whether members of thy 
Federal Reserve System or not, will be ready and willing t. 
handle warehouse receipts and loan money upon them. Ii 
however, a local bank does not have the money at its comma 
to loun, or is not willing to furnish it at a reasonable rate o 
| interest, farmers who are organized and have their own cv 
| operative warehouses will be able to secure loans upon thei 
receipts from some near-by bank which is a member of th 
Federal Reserve System. 

Under present conditions a very large part of the crop 
soon as harvested, passes into the hands of the grain men ai 
} 
‘ 
| 
| 


|} Which is hard to excel, and when we add to these two ki: 


is stored in elevators or in warehouses, there to await an : 
vanee in the market price. The result is that when the ri- 
in price comes the grain men get the benefit of it. In 1914 
large part of the grain crop was marketed soon after it 
harvested. In the late summer and early fall of that ye: 
prices increased enormously, but comparatively few of 1! 
farmers of the country received the benefit of that advance. 
There were a few farmers here and there who were not force 
to sell their grain; they stored it in their granaries and held 
and as a result they were benefited by the advance in price | 
the extent of thousands of dollars. If we had had a system © 
| warehousing in 1914 such as is provided for in this bill, si 
the farmers had taken advantage of it, it would have be 
worth to them millions of dollars. 

Already the farmers in the Central States and in the Nort! 
western States have learned the necessity of getting togetl: 
and looking after their own interests, at least so far as t! 
handling and marketing of their grain is concerned. In tl 
section of the country there are now established nearly 4,04" 
cooperative farmers’. elevators. These elevators are owned 11: 
operated by the farmers themselves. It is said that nearly 
half million farmers are interested in these elevators. Each ai 
every one of these farmers’ elevators will be in position to tak 
ndvantage of this warehouse bill as soon as it becomes a law 
They are already organized; all that it will be necessary fv 
them to do is to erect a warehouse, which many of them hav 
already done, and make application to the Secretary of Agricu! 
ture for a license. There is no doubt that if this bill becomes : 

i law the farmers in this section of the country will at onc 
| establish Government warehouses in connection with their grai: 
clevators. 

Mr. Chairman, right here and in this connection I desire t 
call attention, with all the emphasis in my power, to the impor 
tance to the farmers of my country of thorough, systematic, 21! 
complete organization and cooperation. We now have a nun 
ber of very excellent farmers’ organizations. The Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union, the National Grange, tl 

| Society of Equity, the Patrons of Husbandry, the Gleaners 

| these and many others in the various parts of the United State- 
have done, are now doing, and will continue to do efficient work 

| for the advancement of agriculture. These organizations hav: 
accomplished much in their respective fields of labor, but there 
is need of a great central body or head of all these societic= 
There should be a federation of all the farmers’ organizations. 
so that they can act together as a unit upen all questions affect- 
ing agriculture. In this way, it seems to me, and in this wa) 
only, can there be real and true cooperation among all the 
farmers of America. 

One of the important questions before the farmer to-day is 
how he may best market his crop after he has produced it. Fer 
| vears he has been considering how he may increase production, 
| how by scientific methods and otherwise he may raise more 
{abundant crops; to use a trite saying, one oft repeated, “ Tow 
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he can make two blades of grass grow where one grew before.” 
eee after he has raised and harvested it? Of what benefit 
is it to the farmer to grow two blades of grass where one grew 
pefore or to raise two bushels of grain where he raised one bushel 
before if, under the present cumbersome and haphazard system 
of marketing, some one else is going to get the extra blade of 
grass or the additional bushel of grain? A complete and work- 
able system of warehousing under Government supervision ts 
an absolute necessity to an efficient marketing system. rhe 
passage of this warehouse bill will mark a new era in marketing, 
especially in the marketing of grain and all stable, nonperishable 
agricultural products. This House has to-day, by an almost 
unanimous vote, agreed to a bill which I introduced providing 
for the standardization of grain—the United States grain-grades 
act. Under the provisions of that bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will establish uniform standards fer grain and will 
supervise the grading of grain throughout the United States. 
This is the first great step taken by Congress looking toward the 
standardization of agricultural preducts. It will be followed 
by other legislation similar in character until uniform standards 
will be established for all the principal products of the farm, so 
far as it is practical to do so. These laws are absolutely neces 
sary before we can have a thoroughly efficient system of markets. 
This warehouse bill seeks not only to standardize warehouses 
and place them under Government supervision, but it does an- 
other very important thing, it standardizes the receipts issued 
by warehousemen and makes them uniform in every State in the 
Union, so that a note backed up by a warehouse receipt given 
te 1 member bank under the Federal Reserve System can be re- 
discounted in any Stute in the Union. 

Within a very few moments this House will vote on this bill. 
That it will pass by a large majority there is no doubt. If it 
receives favorable consideration in the Senate it will receive the 
signature of the President and become a law, and thus one more 
important piece of constructive legislation will be enacted by 
this Congress looking to the welfare and advancement of agri- 
culture. 





Letter from Hon. E. A. Calvin. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rue Hovse or Represenvratives. 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the 
unanimous consent given me to extend my remarks in the 


Recogp by printing a letter from the Hon. E. A. Calvin, of 
Houston, Tex., a gentleman who served four terms in the Texas 
Legislature from the Dallas district, a very thrifty and intel- 
ligent farmer, who is quite well known to farmers’ union men 
throughout the United States and is now head of the farmers’ 
cooperative shipping of cotton at Houston, Tex. I especially 
appreciate his opinion of my course because of his intelligence 
and practical sense and his ability to know the practical frem 
the “ wild and visionary.” 
Mr. Calvin's letter is as follows: 


Houston, TEX., May 17, 1916. 


Hon. Wittiam H. Morray, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Deak Mr. Murray: Perhaps you will be surprised to receive 
this letter, as 1 have not written to you nor heard from you directly 
since we used to meet in the national farmers’ unions, but the pur- 
pose of this letter is to congratulate you over a speech you made in 
Congress during the consideration of the rvural-credit bill. Unaware 
to you, | was sitting in the gallery when you offered your amendment 
permitting tenant iarmers to come under the system and made your 
speech, and I noted the force with which you delivered it and the ap- 
piause with which the Members received it. 

It seemed to me that your provision was the enly one offered to 
permit the man who needs help to borrow money, and it seemed to be 
sound and practical from a financial standpoint and not wild and 
visionary as some of the plans offered in political eampaigns. 

During my littie stay in Washington 1 noted a disposition on the 
part ef most Congressmen to underestimate and ignore the condi- 
tions of the landiess peopie throughout the United States. I could 
not help being impressed with the prevailing opinion that the farmers 
of this country do not need help and the leathness en the part of 
Congress to grant to the farmers the aid and assistance to which they 
are justly entitled. 4 

desire to congratulate you as an ol@ member of the farmers’ union 

on the effort you made to put something into the rural-credit bill 
that would have been of real benefit to the landless farmers, and I 
trust that your days in Congress'may be long that you can 
Dlish a d work along this line 
Yonrs, sincerely, E. A 


accom- 


- CALVIN, 





the all-important question is, What is he going to do with | 
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Rural Credits Bill and Shipping Bill 
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Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speake 
the country have 
them to borrow money 






cheapl 
Under the long vears of Republi 
been denied consideratioi j 
constructive, benet al legislat 
relief of our farmers L« t it 
the Members of the De ratte 
fulfill our pledges to the r) 
ultimately result in enabling hone 
where to own the iurms he 
| talk much and try every p 
| but when the roll is called you 
| not dare vote: ruin i IL congi 
| and superabundanee of cauti 
They kno vhat the co 
greatly to see the Democrats « 
promis d but failed to do. i 
stand up to the rack even when t 
This bill is far from being pe 
It is in many respects an experi 
adapted slo to our co 
America new Our basic coi 
in many ways disappointment 
farmers when this legislati is 
It can be amended to meet the 
from time te tin ill be se eh 
ticable and workable i j 
place it upon the st 
idly #s possibl Phe clock « 
The wadininistrative featu 
cumbersome, aml expensive Ch 
out. The maximum rate of inte 
be reducedt from 6 per cent ) 
steck requirement should be 
will be straightened out thi 
this bill after it has he 
amended. I have grea 
to the country. 
This bill has had the fullest 


commission, 
appointed by 
individual 


consisting ol! 


President Wilson 


States and fron 


the countries visited. A subi 
Currency Committees the Se 
third Congress held exhaustiv 


ou rural credits appointed b; 


full and elaborate report on the e 


information the pending bill hi 
give vastly volume of 
terms and aid materiaily 
than have before been available 


greater 


also 


Government participation, long-time loans at 


est, on easy payments, are 
follow. Cooperation among farmer 
tural industry, larger and easier 


sive agriculture, more personal 
pendence of the farmer will va 
prosperity. Under this bill 
to get a square deal. 

The bill provides for 12 fari 
board of 3 members and farm-lo: 


or more persons desiring loans « 


takes stock in the farm-loan association to 


cent of his loan. which amount 

dividends when the loan is paid 
thorized to sell bonds based u 
the farmers. These bonds are 
of the United States and will 
tend te lower the rate of interes 
provision for mortgages t 
36 vears. 
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It is estimated that the total farm-mortgage indebtedness of 
ihe country is over $4,000,000,000. This bill when put into 
action will save to the farmers of the country in gaanual interest 
about $175,000,000. 

According to the United States census of 1910, which is the 
latest available report, there are in Loujsiana 7,520 farms oc- 
cupied by their owners under mortgage, whose total mortgage 
indebtedness is $8,950,301, to say nothing of the indebtedness on 
bonds or the many farms owned by corporations and nonresi- 
dents. ‘The records show that the average annual rate of in- 
terest on farm mortgages in Louisiana is 8.6 per cent. The pres- 
ent annual interest charge on $8,950,301 is $769,725.88. 

If this indebtedness of $8,950,301 could be refunded under the 
provisions of this bill at a rate of 5 per cent per annum, the 
estimated average rate under the bill, and these farmers would 
engage to pay annually $769,725.88, which is the sum they are 
paying now for interest alone, the entire debt, principal and 
interest, would be paid in 18 years, This would mean a net 
saving on the above mortgage indebtedness of over $497,000 per 
annum. 

It is therefore clear that the $9,000,000 proposed to be sub- 
scribed by the Government to the farm-loan banks in order to 
start the system is a mere trifle in comparison with this stu- 
pendous saving. 

This bill provides for loans from $100 to $10,000 on 60 per 
eent of the land values and 20 per cent of the improvements. 
{t is clear that any farmer who can raise 40 per cent of the 
value of a farm ean borrow 60 per cent and thus become the 
owner of his farm, paying for it on reasonable terms, at a low 
rate of interest, for any period ranging from 5 to 36 years. 

f take especial pleasure in casting my vote for this bill, which, 
in my opinion, is one of the most beneficial and encouraging 
constructive measures that has been presented to Congress in 
nu century. 

NITRATE PLANT. 

The provision in the Army bill for a nitrate plant, the pur- 
pose of which in times of pence being to furnish cheaper fer- 
tilizers for the farms, while an experiment and must yet be 
tested, gives additional encouragement and support to our great 
agricultural interests, 

SHIPPING BILL, 

The shipping bill now pending before the House is in har- 
mony with and supplements the rural-credits bill in a very 
practical way. The lack of an adequate merchant marine for 
exporting our agricultural products has cost the South since 
the European war began many millions of dollars. The South 
has paid an unreasonably heavy toll to the war conditions. Our 
merchants have been unable to buy in the open markets of 
the world, and we are practically deprived of foreign markets 
for our cotton, lumber, and mineral products. In other sections 
of the country where war materials are manufactured and sold 
it abnormally high prices under special shipping privileges pros- 
perity has followed, but in the South our people have suffered un- 
fairly. The time has come to right this wrong. The Republicans 
of the North should no longer filibuster and oppose the shipping 
bill, that will speedily open the markets of the world to all sec- 
tions of our great country. The South has been sufficiently taxed 
already in helping to »ay the annual Federal pension bill to 
Union soldiers of $169,000,000, while our Confederate soldiers 
lave been neglected by the Federal Government, to cause the 
fair-thinking men of the North to join the South heartily in 
promptly passing this bill to give us the commercial mastery of 
the seas which is our right and duty to enjoy. 

An adequate merchant marine is a question of commercial 
necessity, of national honor, and of American right. I am for a 
merchant marine owned by Americans, built in American yards, 
and sailing under the American flag. 


Flood Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. S&S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 19, 1916, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the pleas of the unfortunate are ever 
appealing; and when relief is sought by the distressed and the 
money necessary can be forthcoming by no greater effort than a 
ballot in Congress, it requires some courage for a Member to 
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refuse to give his support to vote out of the Treasury yasi 
amounts of money. This is especially true when the House is 
stampeded by a spurt of national generosity and when its mem- 
bership is wrought up to a high state of benevolence led by no 
less a figure than the much-beloved Speaker himself, in his 
ennobling periods of rhetoric and his lofty appeals to a humane 
patriotism, literally sparkling with classical reference ani 
greatly enriched by historical citation, in which he mildly im- 
paled those of us who declined to follow his course, by eulogiz- 
ing others who did as men who now and then displayed a degre 
of statesmanship too infrequently witnessed in the House, by 
rising above local or State interests and voting for a measure 
which did not affect their loca'ity. 

No one willingly welcomes the charge that his vote is cas| 
because of local prejudice or because of the want of nationa} 
dignity or his inability to rise to the stage where he can think 
beyond his own State or neighborhood. Neither does he wish 
to invite the charge that he is brutal and unmerciful and deaf 
to the cries of many in the presence of wide suffering due to th: 
uncontrolled elements of nature. 

The floods upon the Mississippi are so frequent and so de 
structive that they have long become a national interest. Bu 
so have those upon the Ohio and other streams, in a less degre: 
perhaps. The Mississippi River Commission has been in exis: 
ence for nearly 40 years, during much of which time agitation ha 
gone on to have the Government take up the matter. Report 
tell us that for various purposes including navigation ther 
have been spent nearly $170,000,000 upon this stream. Thi: 
has been a period of experimentation. In spite of all this vas! 
expenditure we have as distressing floods as before, and many 
claim they are growing worse. It is loudly declared that th 
dyking of the river is destined to elevate the stream’s flow ai 
compel an overflow. Men declare that to control by dykes is : 
impossibility. True there are others like Townsend who :- 
sure us that the waters can be controlled in that way. It 
sufficient tu say that such a conviction is not universal amon. 
engineers. Many equally ingenious men say that the reservoi 
to impound the water is the only undisputed method of floo: 
control. The opponents of this scheme admit the possibility o 
control but deny its economy and declare its cost is prohibitiv: 
The proponents, on the other hand, declare that water thus in 
pounded could be converted into hydroelectric power to |) 
utilized at the figure which would more than care for all 1) 
cost both of construction and maintenance. 

This state of uncertainty is not reassuring. As a Member « 
the House responsible for my vote I can not allow myself to | 
swept from my feet by these flights of oratory, to vote at o: 
fell swoop $45,000,000 for a project that we do not know wi 
succeed, to add this amount of the money in the Treasury | 
the already mammoth sum of nearly $170,000,000 with liit! 
detinite results to any one. 

Mr. Speaker, there are features of this flood control that I ui: 
not appreciate. After years of agitation, during which annua! 
appropriations were made, but not in the amounts to suit thesc 
Mississippians, the time came in this Congress, when a ne. 
scheme was hit upon. A new committee was created, called the 
Flood Control Committee. Its functions were specified. The 
proposal was warmly supported by the distinguished Speaker 0} 
the House. Its personnel was selective, of course, with reference 
to the sort of bill to be brought in. Within a few weeks the 
bill is forthcoming. Here it is. It was true to its creation: 
the Mississippi was taken under its care. In spite of the de 
fense of its creation by the Speaker, its creator, and others 
that it was purposely separated from the Rivers and Harbor- 
Committee to avoid the charge of “pork” by making each 
project staud on its own bottom, the very first proposal includes 
the Sacramento River, a stream lying wholly within one State. 
As the Nestor of the House, UncLte Joe CANNON laconically re- 
marked, “ This is to give us two pork-barrel committees instead 
of one.” It is pertinent to ask why if each is to stand on it~ 
own bottom these two are combined. The same charge lodge«i 
against the legislative practice in the former committee of “ You 
scratch my back and I will seratch yours” will be difficult of 
denial in this case, 

Mr. Speaker, I can not vote for this measure as it stands. The 
Flood Control Committee has not brought in a comprehensive 
plan of flood control. It has brought in a piecemeal proposition 
with but one item suggested and that item such that no man cil 
tell whether it will fit into a comprehensive plan or not. [| 
ean not be induced to vote for a project which. proposes to pour 
millions of Federal money into the mouth of a river, which does 
not consider the control of the waters above which must flow 
through the very channel this project proposes to control. This 
comprehensive plan can not be the result of three months 0: 
investigation. I do not withhold support because of opposi- 
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tion to reclamation of the 16,000,000 acres of waste land now 
in the possession of syndicates and speculators, although that 
<ituation argues caution and at least compensatory 
of flood control as a Federal activity, because I um not so averse ; 
but I am opposed to this scheme because it is not an assurance 
azainst wicked waste ; p result 
by powerful local influence; it is ripened into a weil-governed 
campaign Which embodied its best expression in this committee, 
whose report is half-baked—cut to fit the immediate situation— 

wl here on schedule time, as per Democratic regularity, to sink 
an unnamed amount of public funds gathered not from th¢ 
country demanding the donation but hastened through this 
ist-fading Democratic control acting upon the classic advice, 

If it were dune when ‘tis done, then ‘twere well it were done 


i uickly . 
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coopera- | 
I do not oppose it because I am averse to the function | . 

by the Republican side of the 
did not just start the grinding machine and 
it is the result of a propaganda supported | 


' 'This Congress should have instructed this committee to make | 


exhaustive research for incontrovertible facts of control of the 


waiters of the Mississippi, of course including those of the Ohio, 


the Missouri, the Illinois, and other channels whose waters must 
pass through to the Gulf. Then work on these specifications 
he safely begun. The great waste of money in the rivers 
and harbors legislation has to a great extent been due to the lack 
of a definite program. 

{ shall therefore be compelled to vote against this, another 
breaking into the National Treasury, which during the last two 
Congresses is but a reservoir of revenue to supply the hungry 
appropriation hunters, many of whom referred to the $45,000,000 
as a few millions, as if they were but so much pocket change 
to be drawn upon for convenience. Shades of Jefferson! <An- 
other plank in this paternalistic platform for local advantage. 


can 








A Plea for an Honest and Just Currency System for the 
Farmer and Home Builder. 


and 
the 


Free the farmer from the oppression of money sharks, Shylocks 
financial buecaneers by giving him access to obtain money 
mint like other people when he puts up sound security. 


iret 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 
OF TEXAS. 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. 


| Sood, 


silk-hatted and kid- I me in joi 
Will play politics with you to your heart’s content. 

Lam not going io dis 
I want to treat it in 


cloved men tease 


USS 


the political phase 


The ( 


of this questio h. 


its economic sense. 


House 


juestion Was raised 
nting to know why we 


erind out il lot Oo} 


money for the farmer. The answer is, The fart rs have neve 
expected that, which was a peculiar operation of the Goverr 
ment given by the Republic Aldrich ! 


ans to the 
and millions ground out l 
them under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, and our Republi 
seemed to think that was “safe and sane” grinding 

The whole problem resolves itself into this one questio Ar 
you willing to do for the farmer just 
are by law doing for the commercial b 
country ? 

Some friend will ask, “ Is the 
every man that has made 
the best security on carth 





millions hundreds of 





What you have done and 


nking associations of tl 
security good?” 
a speech in the 
the earth itselt y i 
The discretion is handed over to the reserve board to ré« 
tire the notes, will inflated currency. ‘The 
bomds are to be sold if necessary at the discretion of the reserve 


The limit is 


IT can m 
committee that it is 
So the security 
and have 


vou ho 


board to retire the currency issued to the farmer. 


fixed at $200,000,000, and you need not be uneasy about “ flooding 
the country with currency.” The whole quesiion comes now to 
i this one point: Is this a measure to relieve the vricult 
industries of this country? If it is, give them a just measur: 
a fair measure, one that will meet them on equal 

ineets the commercial world, 

But séme mun says, “It s Class legislation to go to 
farmer.” Now, listen: I live on a farm, and it is perhap 
natural, having been raised on the farm and huving lived o 
a farm for the last 15 yenrs, that my judgment is biased, he 
cause Iam one of those who believe that class consciousness is 
just as natural as self-interest. But I have spent 20 vears i 
the courthouses, and 1s books iell me that the prime obje ul 
ull government is to restrain the strong and vicious, to assis 
the weak and helpless, to establish sand imaintain the \ cl 


| tions, and customs goes to the men who 


Mr. Speaker, the rural-ecredits bill up | 


for ainendment, at the point where the bill sends the farmer | 


out on the market to hunt his money I offer this amendment 


permitting him access to the mint upon equal terms and privi- | 


leges how enjoyed by commercial banks of the Federal Reserve 
Systein under present asset-currency laws. At the end of sec- 
tion 13 add: 

And whenever any Federal land bank shall deposit with the Federal 
Reserve Board farm-loan bonds of any amount the Federal Reserve 
Board shall cause to be issued and advanced thereon Federal reserve 
notes upon the same terms as Federal reserve notes are now issued to 
member banks under the provision of the Federal reserve act: Provided, 
Chat the amount so advanced shall never exceed the sum of $200,000,000, 
and the reserve board shall have power to control the amount of these 
reserve notes outstanding by sale of said bonds and retirement of said 
reserve notes at its discretion. 

[ took the figure of $200,000,000 on the theory that there is 
about $400,000,000 floating indebtedness on the farms of this 
country, and I put the figure at about half that, which would 
Stabilize the money market, give relief, whereby the outside 
money market would be forced to compete with that agency, and 
we would have an open and sure method for obtaining money 
on reasonable terms. I am one of those who believe you can not 
legislate as to the rate of interest and make it an ironclad 
proposition. You must control the issue and movement of 
money. If there is anything that yields to the law of supply and 
demand, it is the money market. 

{ have tried to be during this whole discussion very demure 
and decorous, and yet this is the most important question that 
has been before this House, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned. It involves, in a measure, a life’s work for myself and 
a lot of fine men who have gone to the great beyond with whom 
{ worked. I am not going to play politics. I want to suggest 
to our friends from the Republican side, who have been making 
Tun of rural credits and wanted to romp on Woodrdw Wilson 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, that if you want to play 
polities with me meet me in the next campaign, have your best 


right, and to condemn and prohibit that which is wrons 


So Lask you whom are you seeking to benefit? Can you estab 
lish and maintain that which is right in relation to the farmet 
and have him hawked on the money market and devour 


greedy corporations, money sharks, and legalized Shylocks? Se 


eral gentlemen on the Republican side of tl House 

about the farmers being so wealthy and so prosperous. ‘The 
verse is true. There are over 5,000,000 farmers in this cor 
whose life—one-fourth of it—under the tenant laws, 1 


own the earth 

[ had the honor, Mr. Speaker to be the national moll 
lecturer, designated by the Farmers’ Alliance for neat 
three years in its palmiest days. Their statistics loped 1 
proposition that upon an average the tenant farmer vacater 
fourth of his life to the L come | 
ment that just about two-thirds of the wheat, 
corn, and far more than t the cotton in this Ke; 
lic are raised by men who do not own the soil. IL come to ye 


SO 


landlords, o you with the s 
two-thirds o 


wo-thirds of 


with the statement that in the South, where we 

ihe average something like 15,000,000 bales of cotto wore 
5,000,000 are raised under chattel mortgage, and 

a distress call in which the coiton is forced to go to m { 
liquidate and satisfy a mortgage. You can take the trade jouw 
nals and consult the organs of the cotton facio of Kurom 
and see therein statements of the fact that when the put-i 

take place in the money market in October there must be a1 

to the market to sell the cotton even at a sacrifice. Matu 


morigages, representing so many millions of dollars, compel th 
furmers to sell. We have seen the same situation all over th 
country, and yet when you come to relieve the farmer by a 
rural-eredit measure, a lot of good-looking fellows rise up ai 
ridicule the proposed law and others 
simple sophistry and demagoguery. 
Now, if this House had left the preparation of this measure 
to Jor Eacie, Bor Henry, my old triend Hugues, Oris Winco 
myself, and others who have for years, \ 
would have fixed a better bill, But I am going to support thi 
bill, because it stands as a framework for what can be mad 
a great system for the farmer. I am like John Smith 
to see his best girl and saw a fellow in the parlor sitting cross 
legged, twisting his moustache at her. He thought it 
place for him, and so he went to see his second-best girl, where hi 
found a fellow with sweet ointment on his hair rolling his eye 
at her; and about that time he heard the church bell rin 
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malign and abuse it 


been working 


Was iit 


went to prayer meeting, got into the church just at the mome 
the preacher was calling for the first prayer, who said, * Heré 
is Brother Smith: he will lead the pray Brother Smit! 
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dropped on his knees and said, “ Oh, God, we come to Thee to- 
nigh we have nowhere else to go.” [Laughter.] 

Tam inthe same shape. I have been fighting for rural credits 
for 20 long years. The best measure was the bill introduced 
by the Farmers’ Union, presented by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas |[Mr. Caraway]. I voted for that; and the next best propo- 
sition was by my friend from Kansas [Mr. Doortrrre], and I 
voted for that. Then I voted for the tenant amendment, offered 
by Mr. Murray, of Oklahoma. I did not get either of them, and 
now I have nowhere else to go. 

The features of this bill that make for future service are, 
first, that it has established the fact that the Democrats and a 
large clement of the Republican Party are carrying out their 
pledges to make a rural-credit system. It will settle the consti- 
tutionality of the law. It will commit the Government to a 
rural-credit plan, and thereby put the Government in shape to 
go on with the service. I call to mind that my old friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Hveres] and other older men here remember, as 
I do, that when the Interstate Commerce Commission was first 
ereated it was after a hard-fought battle, and the commission 
a very crude machine for relief, but it was perfected and 
is now a great power for public good. The same is true of most 
our institutions. So this bill provides now for the man who 
can make land available. It will follow that the farmers them- 
selves will demand, and they -will send representatives here 
pledged to enlarge the seope of the law and apply its bene- 
fits to the people down below the man who owns the land. 
When you once admit the soundness of the doctrine you have 
lnid the foundation for future service of the country, and the 
city man will be made to understand that his salvation depends 
upon the success of the farm. Why are foodstuffs so high to- 
day? Beeause four-fifths of the world are not making food- 
stuffs, but burning up and destroying them and consuming them, 
and the other fifth has to supply the world. So in the same 
Way when you enlarge the productiveness of the country and 
make contented the man on the farm you have laid the founda- 
tion for the best system of preparedness this Republic can ever 
have. [Applause.] 

For, my Republican friends, James G. Blaine said that the 
farmer represented the bacon and greens of civilization. Thomas 
Jefferson said that the farmer represented the hope of human- 
ity, and that in all ages the prosperity of the plowman and his 
condition gauged the world’s progress. So we are making a 
start. TI have helped in every way I could to make this bill as 
nearly what I wanted as possible. It is not what I want, but 
{ am going to support it, in the hope that it will be enlarged, 
amplified, and made a measure of relief for the people of the 
country. [Applause.] 

Our whole Federal currency system is undergoing radical 
changes and vast improvement under this Democratic adminis- 
tration. My mission is to argue that the farmer and the wage 
earner ought to have a greater share of fhese benefits. The 
Federal reserve act enacted by this Democratic administration 
is a vast improvement over the old currency system of the Re- 
publican Party. If properly administered, I think it will make 
our country immune against panics and money famines and make 
our currency system responsive to the actual needs of commerce 
and destroy the power of Wall Street to control the flow and 
movement of currency, and, so far as the general business is 
concerned, is a measure of great relief to the country. But it 
makes no provision for the farmer—our greatest wealth pro- 
ducer and our most patient and long-suffering citizen. When the 
farmer overcomes droughts, floods, insect pests, and all the 
blights that beset his crop, he should not be forced to compete 
with the great, greedy gang of corporation speculators when he 
asks for the privilege of owning a home and making a crop. He 
should be free from the financial bushwhackers, commercial jay- 
hawkers, and the mercenary greed that is always found in the 
great money markets of every country. 

But, sir, it has been amusing to me to hear Republicans gibe 
and jeer and snicker and sneer at the farmer for asking for 
an honest and just rural-credit svstem: and many of them with 
taunting arrogance ask why not start the Government grinding 
machines and grind out a few hundred millions for the farmers? 
To all of which I answer that the farmer has as much right to 
the Government grinding machine as any other citizen in this 
Republic. The Government printing presses, the Government 
mint, the Government grinding machine, is as much his and 
belongs as much to him as to Pierpont Morgan or any other 
citizen of this Republic. But why should the Republicans sneer 
at the Government grinding machine? The most infamous 
piece of special currency legisiation that ever disgraced civiliza- 
tion was passed by Republicans when they passed the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Currency Act; and T call to mind that just a few years 
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ago the Government grinding machines under that act 
put to work to grind out over $600,000,000 in one tury 
handed it practically gratis to a lot of business Duce a 
financial freebooters, and commercial cannibals. This a: x 
passed by the Republican party as an “emergency” 1) 
to go to the relief of a lot of railroad wreckers, frenzied | 
ciers, and big business bullies, who in the last few yea) 

made our court records a stench of scandal, revealine 

unscrupulous and unsavory conduct. And now, when {! 

lions of farmers, whose toil feeds and clothes the livin: 
shrouds the dead, come to Congress and ask for an hones: 
banking system a lot of Republicans meet him with jeers 

and sneers, 

toom on the earth and a home to inhabit and raise of 
is the great problem that has vexed all civil'-stion. G, 
all mankind dominion over the earth, and hence all nx r 
an equal right to use and occupy it. The fathers who 
this Republic told King George, the crowned usurper and 

gainst whose outrages they rebelled, that the God ft) 
us life gave us liberty at the same time. If God Almich: 
us life and liberty conjointly, it necessarily follows that 
includes a sacred right to some spot on the earth for 2 |; 

Those patriotic fathers, inspired by the spirit of 177: 
breathed into life the sacred declaration of American i: 
ence, also told us that governments are instituted amor: 
protect men’s rights, not to destroy them; hence gov: 
transgress the laws of God and outrage the laws of 
when they concentrate the land of the country and its 
wealth into the hands of a few. ‘Thereby they disin! 
masses and multitudes from a God-given right. 

Whether such tithe and dominion be vested in crowns 
lords, dukes, earls, corporations, or individuals, if su ; 
withhold the use of the earth from the many and fast: é 
the hands of a few the system is rank usurpation, ini: 
and unjust. As I look back over the ages of the past, | 
struggle of the great masses against the classes for bai 
on earth. It would seem in this our glorious land, co 
broad and fertile continent, happily located in the Te 
Zones, reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, that 
room for homes for ten times our population ‘f we hia: 
land system. And yet it is sad to behold homeless 1 
our people. Yes, sir, not only homeless but in a larg 
hopeless and helpless. A large majority of our far 
forced to beg a landowner for the bare privilege of li 
the earth and working for their daily bread. 

If these farmers were a shiftless, indolent element of « 
tion, we might pass the matter with less considerati: 
when we realize that from their toil comes two-thirds 
wheat crop, two-thirds of the corn crop, and far mor 
two-thirds of the cotton crop of this Republic, no sane m 
charge them with being either shiftless or indolent. The ) 
less wealth they add each year to the common stock « 
country’s storehouse entitles them to the watehful car 
just treatment of men who make the laws under whic! 
must live and toil. With ali the great glow and discussi: 
rural farm-ecredit system for many years, this measure gi' 
little help to this great deserving part of our population. 

All history teaches us that as population-grows and cond: 
all kinds of labor grows cheaper and land values grow |i! 
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The centers of civilization, congested and overrun by incre 

millions, furnishes the most striking examples of dis} ; Ha 
between the cost of labor and ihe price of iand. A city \ ‘a 
the ordinary wage earner gets $2 a day frequently prese!i\- % 


common business lot worth half a million dollars, meanine 
the man, to earn that much by his wage, must work withou 
ing and wearing clothes for 833} years. 

The price of farm labor and the customary price of 
land are now so far apart in most of our country that the h 
less farmer looks forward to a midnight of despair wl 
figures on earning a home by cultivation of the soil. Men : 
earn their money in the great corporations of this country. 4 
in other enterprises than farming, are 1apidly absorbing % 
lands, and the farm owner of the future will live in town. \ 
the farm worker and tenant will live in the country and ti 
soil he does not own.. In every age the absentee landlord 
been one of the blights and curses of civilization. 
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It is not my purpose to dilate and lengthen this discussioi & 
I want to suggest, in all earnestness, that if this Republic -% § 
pects to maintain its freedom, its democracy, our land © 5 


money systems must be radically changed. We have frequc 
been met in the discussion of this rural-credit measure b) 
mostly on the Republican side of the House, whose callous 
sciences made them jeer at the suggestion of a farmers’ ' 
measure and with vaunting insolence ask if the farmer wa'' 
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the Government to erind him out a lot of money. To these men people and the farmers themselves to 
ine ; 


let me answer that the Government grinding machine in the 
Republic belongs as much to the farmer as it does to any other 
person. His right to have money ground out for his use and 
benefit is just as sacred as any other man's right. 

Beginning in 1862 the United States grinding machinery—our 
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Congress in the future are pledged to cure tl Is and dete 
amplify and enlarge this measur iil it becomes a well 
| rounded, well-grounded, and thoroughly wot le system fe 
| the farmer, tenant, city wage burl 


erinding machinery—the grinding machinery that belongs to all | 
of the people, has been run exclusively for the creditor class. | 


Fer many years a man had to be a creditor of the National Gov- 
ernment, a Government-bond holder, before he could have the 
erinding machinery grind out any money for him; but under 
the present asset-currency system he can take the notes, bills 
of lading, certificates of credit, and other paper classed as com- 
mereinl assets, hypothecate that with the keeper of our mint, 
and have untold millions—yea, billions—ground out for him. 
Since the mint began to grind, in 1862, we are told that it has 
eround out currency enough to go around the earth six times 
if it were put in $5 bills and placed end to end. And, yet, [ 
stand abashed as an American when I contemplate that under 
this unjust and outrageous system there never was one dollar of 
that money ground out for a farmer, a wage earner, or manual 
who at all times have constituted the great majority of 
our people, and whose labor and toil have blessed and beautitied 
the earth and clothed and fed humanity. 

Just a few years since the Government grinding machinery, 
nut to grinding under the unscrupulous, unjust Aldrich emer- 
cepey-currency mensure, ground out something like 600,000,000 
in currency. This act of political perfidy and dishonor, known 
as the Aldrich-Vreeland Currency Act, was called an “ emergency 
measure.” What was the emergency? It was that a vast horde 
of business buccaneers wanted the privilege of piling down their 
fictitious and fraudulent issue of stocks, bonds, and certificates of 
the great eorporations of this country and have the Government 
grind out eurreney by the million and give to them. Aldrich 
and a cold-blooded cabal of Republicans devised and constructed 
this, one of the most infernal systems of special privilege that 
ever disgraced law. It was designed and put into practice to 
accommodate commercial pirates, sordid Shylocks, high-toned 
swindlers, railroad wreckers, and business buccaneers, giving 
them « legal right to loot, pillage, and plunder honest business, 
the heipless farmer, and the belabored workman. 

A few years ago the investigation of the Money Trust devel- 
oped such an infernal system of money-mad and outrageous mis- 
conduct of the money managers of our country who control the 
Government grinding machinery that the magazines coined the 
word “money devil.” 
dustrious, unspeculative farmers ask that they have access to 
the crinding machinery, upon the same terms with this money 
devil, some man rises on this floor with imperious arrogance, 
sneers, jibes, and jeers to object. 

In this discussion for several days I have said but little. The 
nmendment I offer was not only prepared with great care, but at 
a conference over which C. S. Barrett, president of the National 
farmers’ Union, presided, attended by the representatives of 
{1 States, representing the farmers’ union and the grange, it 
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And yet, when honest, upright, sober, in- | 


| trade and the methods by which that trade shall be 


was adopted as first choice of several amendments to the meas- | 
ure. And Bor Henry, my colleague from Texas, was designated | 


loor manager in an effort to put these amendments into the 
measure. But, sir, I feel sad when I reflect that of three Mem- 
bers In the Congressional Register as actual farmers, living 
on a rural route, I am the only one that voted for such amend- 
ment, 

Any rural-credit system that enables people to hypothecate 

farm land and obtain cheap money will be followed by rapid 
advance in the price of farm land and inflated land values, and 
under our dual system of government I know of no method by 
which the Federal Government can cure that situation without 
in amendment to our National Constitution, for, after all, T am 
one of those who believe that the final solution of our troubles 
over the land question is a graduated acreage tax on land and a 
recouping land value tax by the States. It is not only unjust, 
but it is ungodly and a rebuke to civilization to lock up the 
earth by paper title in a safe, while millions of honest, indus- 
trious people beg for the pitiful privilege of smiting the soil 
with an industrious hand to earn their daily bread. 
_ Mr. Speaker, this measure commits our Government to th 
fact that the great agricultural clement requires for its own pro- 
duction and for the common good, a rural banking and enurrency 
system. Any system that leaves the farmer to fight the droughts, 
floods, worms, and insect pests, and then go on the market in 
competition with the greedy speculative corporations, and com- 
mercial class in borrowing money to produce his crops and buy 
and maintain a home is not only unjust but it is outrageous. 

The measure falls far short but will give relief when finally 
completed. It will now be left to the great mass of the common 
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A Bill to Establish a United States Shipping Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


In true House or Representatives. 


Fridau, May 19, 19Ut 
Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, the time is at hand when the Aim 
can people should be alive to our commercial advantages. Ey 


indication points to the fact that when the war in Europe i 
over we shall have a world-wide commercial war. The very 


force of present 


conditions makes it unavoidable, Phat jeat 
i 


ousies of the great powers of western Europe will lead to boy 
cott in the principal markets of the world are not probab 

America is the richest market on the globe. Not only can we 
dictate upon what terms we may open these markets, but it j 


our duty to do so. Our commercial treaties have b 

by our two great rivals, and those treaties should be : 
and new ones entered inte, in which we should dictate the te 
upon which we will open our doors. Our competitors will, when 
the last gun shall have been fired. begin the mightiest contest 
for trade the commerce of the world has ever seen. The Unit 


States should compel reciprocal trade relations net only 
England and Germany but with every other nation tl =] 


desire to participate in our commerce 

At the south of us lie the 21 Republics of Latin 
70,000,000 people, and with whom we are now on 
friendly relationship and who want to ;: with us and 1 
a part of us, commercially speaking. The commercial eyes of 
our competitors are looking to South America to recuperat« 
losses they have sustained in the wickedest war of all the 
turies. 


Americ: 1 
ferms OF Toes 


ssociate 


The South American markets, with their constantly increas 
population and their rapid development, constitute the 
prize for the trade nations to compete for 
for us from this contest. 


There is no retr 
The bridges behind us are burned \. 
a Member of this body I welcome the contest for this o 

trade. Our manufacturing widely diversified 
and our farm products that will continue to grow greater eac! 
year must, through the legislative action of this body, find 
place for exchange and sale in a world’s market. The indiffer 
ence that has clothed the public mind concerning our foreig: 


seas interests 


conducted 


for over a half century has been awakened to our present neces 


sities. Not locally, but everywhere, the American publi 
aroused to the present lamentable conditions with which w 
have been and with which we are now contending Karly in 


September, 1914, the shock of a world-wide war paralyzed the 
commerce of both continents. Germany and England and Franes 
withdrew a large portion of their merchantmen from the ocea 
lanes of the world. Manufacturers, farmers, and ex 
porters faced financial ruin because their surplus 
products were without means of export. 
The merechantmen of our competitors are elements of their r 
spective naval powers. In the absence of war a large 
of their navy travel the seas with the eargoes of 
ucts from the farm, factory, and mine for sale 
growing markets. . These Governments are strong and powerf 
forees, British ships carry British goods in preference to tl 
goods of any other nation. France sn 
We are now able to do but 11 pM" 
neninst these strong competitors. We 
and Germany and France and Austria fo carry 
when they shall have none of their own to carry 
Just prier to the great Civil War we were carrying 92 pe 
cent of our trade. During that struggle England bought more 
than 800,000 gross tons of our vessels. We tool 
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What is the situation’ 
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l Germany do likewis« 
eent of our own busin 
must wait for Englan 


our product 


over a million 


tons to meet the exigencies of the war and the Confederat 
destroyed 100,000 tons. When we emerged from that contest 
with half our gross tonnage gone snd the shippin liset 


then owned antijnated, we lost our over-sens trac ne lig 
never regained it. Undoubtedly vicie 
continued for nearly 
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destruction of our merchant marine. At the close of the war 
we became engaged in other new and important activities. Our 
attention was directed in developing the great West, and we 
trusted to other countries to carry our commerce, In 1915 the 
United States, one of the most populous nations in the world, a 
Nation with the greatest resources, the greatest export trade, 
owned only 12 per cent of the world’s tonnage. Compare this with 
England with 19,000,000 gross tonnage, Germany with 4,000,000 
gross tons, France and Japan with 2,000,000 gross tons each, and 
the United States with 5,000,000 gross tons. 

So reduced were we at the outbreak of the European war that 
we had but 15 vessels of over 1,000 net tons each regularly en- 
gaged in ocean trade, All the tonnage of every description that 
we owned, engaged in ocean traffic, was but 2 per cent of the 
world’s total gross tonnage. It is a sorry spectacle to know 
that the United States, as the greatest and most powerful of 
nations, has but 2 per eent of the world’s tonnage in ocean 
traffic. It may be surprising to know that since the commence- 
ment of the European war more than 6,000,000 gross tons of the 
world’s merchant shipping has been withdrawn. A very large 
part of this is used as auxiliary to the navies of the belligerents. 
Since September 8, 1914, more than a million tons of the world’s 
shipping has been destroyed by mines and submarines. This 
pitiable condition that American shipping is in will continue 
to remain unless some radical steps are taken to improve it. In 
December, 1915, according te Secretary Redfield’s report, Ameri- 
ean shipyards had under the course of construction or under 
contract 98 vessels of 3,000 tons and over. We now have under 
contract at this date 868 vessels with 1,129,014 tons. There 
has been admitted to American registry, under the act of 
August 18, 1914, 180 vessels, carrying 617,183 tons gross. Dur- 
ing that time and up to December 31, 1915, there were trans- 
ferred from American registry to other flags 65 vessels, with a 
gross tonnage of 40,276. Our entire merchant marine on June 
80, 1915, employed in domestic, coastwise, and foreign trade 
26,701 vessels, with a tonnage of 8,389,429. It may be remarked 
that a very large portion of this tonnage is engaged in coast- 
wise and interlake trade. I believe the time is here for reestab- 
lishing a merchant marine that would serve the double purpose 
of meeting the demands of our foreign trade and at the same time 
serve aS a naval auxiliary that will be a great, strong reserve arm 
of the Navy in ease the time ever comes for its use as an ele- 
ment of defense. The time is here te make this Republic felt 
not only as an economic and commercial force but to constitute 
our hew merchant marine such a factor as a naval auxiliary 
with out Navy as shall compel respect for our trade and com- 
merece wherever we of right may choose to go. What wouid 
France and England in the great war now in progress have done 
had not their merchantmen been easily converted into aux- 
iliary naval craft. During the Civil War this Republic, then 
in the zenith of its carrying power of ocean commerce, lost its 
over-seas business. 

The United Kingdom, quick to see the opportunity that came 
to her because of that war, bought more than 800,000 tons of our 
shipping to be engaged in the markets that we were then sup- 
plying. As I said before, since the outbreak of the European 
war more than 6,000,000 gross tons of ocean trade vessels have 
been withdrawn from commerce. Of this amount Germany and 
Austria have withdrawn 3,000,000, Great Britain 2,000,000, and 
600,000 have been destroyed by mines and submarines. Since 
June 30, 1915, at least an additional million tons have been with- 
drawn and destroyed. What shall we do not only to relieve the 
shortage of merchant vessels but to take advantage of the 
opportunity now presented te gain a great world trade that we 
lost under like circumstances during the great Civil War? 
Shell we be as quick as the English people were to anticipate 
our opportunity ? 

Secretary Redfield reported that on December 1, 1915, we had 
in our own shipyards 98 vessels of 4,000 tons or over. Of those 
98 vessels 11 were constructed for colliers exclusively, 47 for 
tankers or bulk oil, and 4 for the Nerwegian Government, leav- 
ing but 38 vessels for the coastwise, the Great Lakes trade, and 
our ocean commeree. This construetion is not spasmodic. In 
1913 we built 71 vessels; in 1912, 80; in 1910, 63; in 1908, 84; 
in 1907, 63; and all of this without any apparent effect on our 
over-seas trade, for the reason that a large part of this went 
into domestic trade. While we were building this amount the 
United Kingdom in 1914 built 474 vessels, with a gross tonnage 
of over a million and a haif. In 1915 it constructed 477 ves- 
sels, with a gress tonnage of one and three-quarter millions. . In 
my opinion this is the psychological time to increase our foreign 
trade. I am firmly convinced that private capital, unaided by 
the Government and uncontrolled by Government agency, ean 
neither provide the necessary shipping facilities nor compete 
with our rivals. Let me illustrate what I mean by Germany and 
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Japan. In 1885 Germany registered 520,000 gross tons unde 
flag. At that time her exports were $681,000,000. Twenty. 
years afterwards, through the aid and assistance of the C. 
Government, her tonnage had increased to 2,681,000 ain 
export trade to $2,400,000,000. The gross tonnage of Jano) 
her foreign trade in 1885 was but 123,000 tons and her ex, 
$49,000,000. In 1913 her tonnage had increased to 1.507, 
tons and her exports to $350,000,000. I am in favor 0; 
Government becoming directly interested in the building 
merchant marine and in having control over and regulati 
our commerce through a shipping beard as recognized | 
bill which we are now considering. 

The Democratic Party is directly opposed to subsidies « 
character to private corperations engaged in foreign con 
Returning to the field of opportunity for South Americ:n 
the entire European nations shipped to the Republics south . 
in 1913, $677,766,000 worth of goods. We exported to that . 
nent in addition thereto $166,000,000 worth of goods. [) 14° 
we sent to the South American Republics $344,000,000 wor: 
goods. Undoubtedly our great increase in trade was « 
part, to the European war. But the very fact that we | 
been able to capture this trade beeause of those abnorim:)| 
ditions ought to be an incentive to us to keep it. Wi 
advantage over our competitors of 3,000 miles of travel t! 
ne reason we should not have 80 per cent of this trade i: 
of a small fraction of it. Director General Barrett, of the 
American Union, says that the commerce of Latin Americ 
increased in seyen years from $1,800,000,000 to more than ' 
billions. At the same time the trade of the United Stat ! 
these Republics has increased from $500,000,000 to $800,000.00 
I have already referred to the fact that the shipping of 1) 
ligerent nations has been reduced during the war by mor 
6,000,000 tons. If it shall continue another year, the loss | 
the world’s shipping by submarines, mines, and naturi! « 
ciation, it is estimated, will be 2,000,000 more, making ; 
loss of 8,000,000 tons, or more than 25 per cent, of the . 
carrying trade of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been wedded to the idea pr 
gated by the fathers of this Republic that we should alwy: 
remain free from “entangling alliances” with other great 
nations and be permitted to work out our destiny 
Through the evolution of our resources, however, and our 
ereasing commercial relationships we shall not remain i: 
national isolation contemplated by the founders of thle © 
ernment. Our interests, financial, political, and comme 
have grown to be the interests of the civilized world. (u 
increasing friendly relationships with the South American |i: 
publics have given us new opportunities and a new duty that 
ought to be grasped and performed. In the developmeii 
our foreign commerce I am not so much concerned as to whet! 
we shall build an auxiliary to the Navy that may be incident 
a merchant marine as I am that we shall build or buy 4 ¢! 
line of merchant vessels that shall float the world’s greatest 
ecommerce and be incidentally a naval auxiliary if we shal! need 
it. I believe we are further from a probable war with ©) 
foreign power to-day than we have been for 50 years. (1 
people want peace, not war. Peace is the natural conditio 
nations and war the abnormal condition. 

The highest hope for this Republic for the future lies | 
paths of continued peace, which every patriotic citizen, of \ 
even ancestry or birth, will strive unceasingly to mainin 
The war in Europe has been the best argument for continued 
peace that was ever written. The human slaughter that 
reddened all Europe with blood, and the magnitude of (le- 
struction wrought, that will require many years to replace. |s 
the spectacle that this contest has produced. We ougii' 
meet the emergencies that now exist. We ought to be i! 
pendent in our commerce; so independent that we shal! 
have to wait upon England or Germany or France or Aus'! 
to take our goods for export from American shores to 
world’s markets. Very recently the vice president v1 
Southern Railroad said that in New York and Baitimore ‘vl 
there were 100,000 carloads of products from the farm °' 
workshops east of the Mississippi waiting for some tramp s!\\| 
for some vessel belonging to another power, to take our £00Us 
at their leisure to distant markets; that the congestion 
so great that the railroads carrying these products from tl 
terior had laid an embargo on the carriage of all heavy «1 
bulky merchandise. That is a condition that this House shou! 
not tolerate, and can not tolerate and yet keep our foreign trac: 
and improve it. It is urged that the increase in our lori 
shipbuilding will supply the demand. Our experience cover!)- 


. 


the last 10 years does not verify that statement. If the we’ 


shall end in the near future there will be the wildest scrai' 
for the world’s markets ever witnessed. The depressed and «s 
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ee 
hausted condition of Germany, England, France, and Austria 
will compel them to unlimited efforts not only to regain their 
foothold on foreign trade but to capture new and increasing 
markets. The two major conditions which we must provide for 
are these: Vessels to carry our own goods and the power to 
control and steady freight rates. Freight rates rose in some 
instances to an increase of more than 1,000 per cent, because 
it was within the power of the Shipping Trust to control those 
rates. Such unbridled and unrestrained power will always 
demoralize trade. The strong arm of the Government under 
the limitations prescribed in this bill will eliminate extortionate 
rates for transportation and protect the American exporters. 
If a merchant marine is to carry the American flag into foreign 
markets sufficient in size to meet our requirements it must have 
that regulation and protection that can come alone from the 
Federal Government. 





The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


I~ toe House or Representatives. 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, a fortnight ago our people 
were again horrified by the intelligence flashed throughout the 
country that another atrocious raid had been perpetrated by a 
band of Mexican marauders who crossed the border at Glenn 
Springs, Tex., and yet at the same time electrified by the heroic 
defense which the nine United States troopers on duty at that 
post made against the onslaught of more than 50 half savages 
in their thirst for bleod and their greed for spoils. 

When this bill was originally under consideration in the 
House, I pointed out in a speech on March 20, 1916, that we 
then had in the United States 34,000 men available for military 
duty, one-half of whom had either gone across, or were on, the 
Mexican border, which I emphasized was greater in length than 
the distance of a straight line from the city of Washington to 
the City of Denver, or approximately 1,700 miles. In other 
words, 10 soldiers for every mile. 

While we are deliberating upon the final provisions of this 
bill designed to meet the requirements of the future, it is fitting 
and proper that we should pause for a moment and pay a 
deserved tribute to those who have been willing to take up and 
discharge the duty which our military regulations has devolved 
upon them. The defense of those nine men will stand in Amer- 
ican history as an act of heroism, and while these nine de- 
fenders will be recorded as heroes, the three who lost their lives 
on May 5, 1916, will be revered as martyrs to an inefficient mili- 
tic y system, 

My distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. SterpHens], in a 
speech delivered by him on the 25th of March, 1916, said: 

I regret to state that many men who have taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States, thereby renouncing their allegiance to any 
foreign prince, potentate, or power, have, since the beginning of the 


present great European war, forgotten their oaths and are now boldly 
taking the side of their relatives by blood and have also boldly 


criticized our Congress and our President, thereby rocking our ship of | 


state, making it harder for our good and great President to steer ciear 


of all foreign complications that might lead our country into war, which | 


Ged forbid, 


About that time this House authorized the President of the 
United States to reeruit 20,000 additional soldiers in the Regu- 
lar Army in an endeavor to meet the exigencies which had 


arisen, and while for the 65 days ending May 19, 1916, 33,546 | 


persons applied at the various recruiting stations only 7,446 
have been accepted; and yet every day we read in the public 
press of the daring exploits of American citizens who, when the 
President has called upen them to rally to the colors of Old 
Glory, have preferred, although not bound by ties of kinship, 
to enlist, and are to be found in the trenches of northern France. 

Rather do I honor the American citizen who has conceived it to 
be his duty to enter the military service of Uncle Sam, and who 
has fallen in life’s battle in the service of his country. 

The gentleman from Texas further said: 


The Bible tells us that 2 man can not serve two masters, and human 
experience abundantly sustains this doctrine ; therefore there can be 
no English, German, Irish, or Catholic American, because a man can 


not serve two masters. 

This unfortunate statement of my colleague, which I accredit 
to an error of the mind and not of the heart, does not, I am sure, 
represent the sentiment he intended to convey, yet it has occa- 
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sioned much bitterness among a people who are as loyal 
devoted to the principles of true An anism as they are in 
practice of their religion according to the tenets of their belis 

Pvt. Stephen J. Colock, Troop A, Fy eenth Cavalry, was born 
in New York City on July 31, 1896, is educated in the publi 
schools, in the Mission of 


Immaculate Virgin, St and, and 
St. Agnes Convent, Sparkill, N. \ He ent 


ticeship as a printing pressman, | cl e ciose 
confinement, and yielding to the temptation f 

and adventurous experience off | by enlist \ 
States Army, stimulated by the services of 

who served in the Sixty-ninth Infantry, National Gu: of N 
York, his maternal uncle who served in the United S s N 
and two brothers who served in the Spanish-American W 
joined the colors, and fell in life’s battle defendi 


his country. It was my proud privilege to atte 


services conducted over his remains in St. Gabriel's Ri 
Catholic Church, in New York City, on last Monday mort 
during which the thought came to me that the people of t! 


Empire State of the South could net be unappreciativ the 
fact that an Irish Roman Catholic 
ficed his life in their defense. 


American soldier had sacri- 
His loval service 


and heroic death 


is a refutation of any suggestion that he could not serve two 
masters—God and country—for he who serves one well also 
serves the other, and I am sure the Members of this House will 
join me in extending heartfelt sympathy to his parents and 


family. 


Mississippi River Flood Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HENRY 


OF 


HON. 1 
ILLINOIS, 
In tHe Howse or 


RAINEY, 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, 
Committee of the House 


the jurisdiction of this new 
on Flood Control is already assuming 
large proportions. I have no sympathy with the cry of “ pork 
barrel legislation’? which is already being raised by certain 
newspapers and in certain sections of the country against this 
bill and the work this committee proposes to undertake. The 


| appointment of this committee has been too long delayed. We 


are face to face in this country with food problems and with 


other economic questions which must be solved in the near 
future. Within the boundaries of continental United States 
100,000,000 men, women, and children live. Our free lands 


which have any value are practically all given away. Already 
there has commenced a considerable movement of our popula- 
lation across our northern boundaries into the wheat lands of 
Canada. A few years ago emigration from the United States 
was absolutely unknown and the proposition appeared to be 
most absurd. To-day the emigration from the United States 
which we so recently considered impossible has become a reality. 
In order to discharge our full duty to this generation and the 
generations to come after us, it is necessary to begin now the 
work of fully developing our own national assets. This bill is 
the first important step in that direction. 

It was estimated by the Inland Waterways Commission in 
its report of February 3, 1908, that there were at that time 
77,000,000 acres of overflow land in the United States, now 
lutely unproductive but which, properly drained and protected 
from overflow, would rapidly develop high agricultural valu 
which if divided into 40-acre farms, would furnish homes for over 
10,000,000 people. It is estimated that in the great flood of 
1913 over $160,000,000 worth of property was destroyed it 


| 
LOS 


and 


United States and 467 lives were lost. In Indiana alo n th 
year 39 lives were lost and $25,000,000 worth of propert; 
destroyed. 

The watershed of the Mississippi River alone comprises 40 
cent of the total area of the United States, and this river « 
on to the sea the water which falls on 31 great States of 
Union. The bill we are considering provides method of 


tecting and securing the property 
is to the floods which assail it from nearly halt 
nental United States. 

It is estimated that the alluvial 
which will ultimately be protected and must be prot ( 
prise 25,000 square miles, an area equal to the coml IK 
doms of Belgium and Denmark; an area eq to t combit 


along this 1 


deltas affected by 










































































area of Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts. Along the Mississippi River there are 16,000,000 
acres, capable of producing per acre the greatest crops of cotton 
and cereals that can be produced per acre on any other land in 
the world. Less than 4,000,000 acres of this land are now in 
cultivation. It is estimated that if this entire 16,000,000 acres 
were planted in cotton and properly and intelligently managed, 
though not intensively cultivated, there would be grown on it 
a crop of cotton larger than the entire United States has yet 
produced. 
THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

On the upper Mississippi River there are something like 50 
levee districts. Twenty-six of these districts have now built 
levees; 8 or 10 are now building levees. On the upper river, 
from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to Rock Island, Ill., there are 782,000 
acres comprised in these districts that can be reclaimed and 
cultivated. On these upper river lands subject to inundation and 
embraced in these districts could be raised every year 60,000,000 
bushels of corn, worth at present prices over $40,000,000. In 
Illinois alone on this section of the Mississippi River we have 
“16 miles of levees that we are trying to maintain. The largest 
of these is the Sny levee district, protected by a levee 52 miles 
long, extending from a little below Quincy, IU., far down into 
(‘athoun County, IL, above Alton. Back of this levee there are 
110,000 acres as fertile as any lands in the valley of the Nile. 

NOT PORK BUT BREAD. 

liow any metropolitan paper, making any claims at all to fair- 
less and decency, can denounce the effort being made in this 
hill and class it as “ pork-barrel legislation” is more than I 
can possibly imagine. The building of these levees—substitut- 
ing for the present unsatisfactory method of controlling floods, 
au regular scientific method of doing it is something which every 
patriotic citizen ought to approve and commend. We need in 
this country more foodstuffs for our ever-increasing population. 
We need more clothing and cheaper clothing. The land recla- 
mation made possible by the program upon which we are em- 
barking means more bread and cheaper bread, more clothing 
and cheaper clothing. When we are confronted with the indis- 
putable fact that one flood destroyed $160,000,000 worth of 
property in the United States and 467 lives, is it not time for 
the Federal Government to undertake to enter intelligently upon 
ihe question of flood control? 

WILL MAKE LAND MORE VALUABLE. 

The objection that levee building and reclamation projects 
iidertaken by the National Government will make the lands 
reclaimed more valuable, and therefore is exceedingly objec- 
tionable, is seriously urged by some great newspapers in the 
country whose opinions are frequently of value. The position 
is absolutely untenable. The building of these levees is not to 
be accomplished by Government funds alone, but in connection 
with large contributions from the landowners. The charge 
inade in a eertain great Chicago daily to the effect that this bill 
provides apprepriations cnly for southern rivers shows an in- 
credible lack of information. 
for a number of years to assist in levee building along the lower 
Mississippi River below Cape Girardeau, Mo. This bill extends 
ithe Government aid for levee-building propositions as far up the 
river as Rock Island, in Illinois, and under this bill, if it is 
enacted into law, 216 miles of levees already constructed in the 
State of Illinois will receive the aid from the National Treas- 
ury this stretch of levees ought to receive. The building of 
levees along our rivers makes the land back of them productive. 
it makes it possible to raise on these fertile acres cotton in the 
South and all the cereals in the North. 

The principle of Government aid of this character for the men 
who produce cotton and foodstuffs for the Nation is not new. 
Railroads made possible by Government land rents speedily 
developed the great West. Every fertile farm in the public-land 
States was made more valuable and is more valuable to-day on 

rccount of the building of the land-grant railroads. This Gev- 
crnment from its foundation has pursued the policy of giving 
wway farms to settlers, and as long as the publie lands last any 
citizen of the United States making a proper application re- 
ceives from the Government a farm, and there still remains a 
considerable portion of our public domain not yet given away. 
‘Yo-day in the arid States we are propesing to give away larger 
farms than ever. Is there any difference in principle between 
ziving away a farm in order to enable an industrious citizen 
of the United States to make a living and to do his share toward 
sustaining the 100,000,000 people who live here, than there is in 
keeping the floods and the water off his land in order to enable 
iim to produce the things our rapidly growing population de- 
mands? What difference is there in principle between the 
Government-aid theories we are carrying out now with reference 
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Appropriations have been made | 





to irrigating lands in our arid States on over 30 Governmen; 
projects than the kind of aid contemplated in the bill we 
considering? 

While the provisions of this bill. if enacted into law, will st 
in a satisfactory way this great work, I feel confident that 
brief period of time the necessity for broadening the scojy. 
this work and adopting other remedial measures than }: 
preservation and levee building will become apparent. 

THE CROSSE SUBSTITUTE, 


The substitute which has been presented by the gentl 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser}, a distinguished member of the (\ 
mittee on Flood Control, presents, in my judgment, the ulti: 
solution of the question, and I think this great committee of 
House will in the future take upon itself the jurisdiction 
adopt the remedies suggested by Mr. Crosser in his bill. 

The Crosser substitute is an effort to crystallize into law 
suggestions contained in the letter of Hon. Franklin Kk. | 
Hon. D. F. Houston, and Hon. William C. Redfield, at the |) 
of the Departments of the Interior, Agriculture, and Cony 
of this Government, addressed to the President of the 1 
States and bearing the date of February 26, 1916.) This ler 
suggests with great force that Congress should commit iis: 
to a comprehensive policy of river development, involvine 
expenditure of a large sum of money over a long period of | 
for the purpose of developing and making the best possibic 
of the water assets of our country; and they recommen: 
Congress declare its purpose to deal with river problenis. 1 
mation problems, irrigation problems, and power problem: 
comprehensive monner, the expenditure to be met by a sal 
bonds, some method to be developed which would make the | 
benefited bear a proper proportion of the expense. This « 
munication marks the beginning, in my judgment, of a cor: 
method of considering these great questions. 

We have developed in our public service in connection vii): 
river and harbor improvements a corps of trained hydrau 
engineers—the best in the world. In our Weather Bureau 
hare developed methods which enable us to predict with « 
racy two days in advance rainfalls and weather conditions.  \\ 
issue flood warnings and are already able to tell almost exict 
the hour of the arrival of a flood crest at any given poi! 
our great rivers which flow down to the sea. We are splenidi: 
equipped in these particulars, and it will soon become necc.~ 
for us to utilize in a mere practical way our possibilitic~ 
these matters. So far in our plans we simply attempt to hu 
our floods on to the seas. Rain falls in torrents on our i: 
regions, where it is so much needed, but it quickly swee}- 
down to the rivers and on to the sea, and we do what wi 
to hurry it along in its journey. Quicker than ever bef 
with our methods of drainage, rainfall reaches the stre:is 
Our great rivers—the Mississippi River, the Illinois River 
other rivers—with the process of levee building in progress, 2: 
ever narrower, presenting always smaller outlets and cic: 
resistance to the flow of the waters that seek to hurry on (to 
sea. The bill we propose to adopt to-day does not contain i! 
element of flood control at its source which I-think it oug!:! 
contain. The Crosser bill provides for this and suggests reu- 
sonable methods for impounding flood waters by building res: 
voirs at the sources of our rivers and on the watersheds of 
rivers. 

NOTHING NEW ABOUT THIS PROPOSITION. 

There is nothing at all new about this proposition. Alrc: 
the countries of Europe have adopted the storage-resery: 
systems. At the headwaters of the Volga and at the headwaters 
of the great rivers of Germany this system is now in succes=! 
operation. Here in our own country the floods of the Seu! 
Platte are now completely controlled by the numerous si:!! 
irrigation reservoirs which have been built in Colerado o1 its 
watersheds, and it is estimated that there are probably 10. 
1,000 of these small reservoirs in that locality catching «iid 
holding back the torrents of rain when they come and deliv«'- 
ing the waters so impounded for irrigation purposes, quict!y 
spreading it out over lands so badly needing it, and permittine 
it in this way to quietly reach its natural outlets. The builc- 
ing of levees alone will not secure our alluvial regions. 1) 
1860 two distinguished engineers, Capt. Humphreys and Lieut. 
Abbot, estimated that it would require an expenditure 0! 
$17,000,000 to reclaim the alluvial regions along the Mississi})i 
River. In 1912 Col. Townsend, one of our most distinguished 
engineers, anounced that it would require still an expenditure 
of $58,000,000 to protect the necessary existing levee systenis 
along the Mississippi River, and in addition to this amount he 
estimated that there would still be required an expenditure 
of $90,000,000 for bank revetment along this river. In the same 
year Capt. West estimated that it would require along the Mis- 
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sissippi River an expenditure in the future of $228,000,000 for | 


revetment work. 
tly apparent that levee building along this great 
ontinue. The experiences European nations are 


levees and 

It is perte 
river must ¢ 
havin; 
now + 7 
method, involving ultimately less expenditures for levees, must 
also be adopted—the flood-reservoir system. The Crosser bill 
involves the consideration not only of levee building, but of 
reservoirs, reforestation, spillways, irrigation, and a proper 
development of water power. In other words, it suggests a plan 


of completely utilizing the water assets of the country. There | 
is to en- | 


are two methods of controlling floods. One method 
tirely disregard the economic value of water as an asset and 
hurry on to the sea great floods, which carry with them the 
destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of property and which 
exact an annual toll of human life. 


as much as we can on their journey to the sea and to distribute 
the waters out over arid lands, thereby rendering fertile vast 
stretches of desert country, preventing also in this way the 
inundation of rich valley lands. 
the utilization also of water for the purpose of developing hydro- 
electric power, and the storage of water presents always these 
possibilities. 
stitute to this bill, provides also for studies into the question of 
the reforestation of the watersheds of our rivers, wherever a 
careful study develops the necessity for reforestation, thus in 
this manner providing for holding back great floods. ‘The 
Crosser plan provides also for reasonable spillways, through 
which method the rising floods may also be controlled and per- 
mitted, in specially provided channels, to return to the sea, les- 
sening in this way the awful disasters which come from broken 
levees along our river systems. The Crosser substitute presents 
the plan which, in my judgment, will be ultimately adopted. I 
propose to vote for the substitute. I do not, however, expect it to 
be adopted at this time. I expect also, if the Crosser substitute 
fails, to vote for the bill. 





The Shipping Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
Tn toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I favor the administration 
shipping bill to provide the United States with a merchant ma- 
rine. We need a merchant marine of our own under the Ameri- 
‘an flag. It has ceased to be a debatable matter for years, and 
every political party as it came into power has promised to do 
something substantial to provide merchant ships to carry on our 
trade with foreign countries. _The Republican Party has favored 
and continues to faver a Government subsidy to private con- 
cerns, but they have never been able to put their ideas into law 
or to accomplish their end. The Democrats have opposed sub- 
sidies to private concerns, and prefer the previsions of the bill 
now pending to establish a Government controlled institution 
for the construction, purchase, and operation of merchant ships. 

All citizens of our country, and especially the producing pop- 
ulation, whether they be farmers, manufacturers, miners, or of 
any other calling, are directly damaged by our inability to get 
our products to foreign markets. The falling off in exports 
from the United States, as evidenced during the past five weeks, 
is directly chargeable to lack of available ocean tonnage to 
transport the freights offered. The prolongation of the conges- 
tion of freights on our railways is likewise owing to the same 
shortage of vessels. We have not at this moment one-fourth 
enough American ships to carry our goods. The figures prove it. 

The owner of a ship is not obliged to conferm to the regula- 
tions and the laws as applied to railways; the shipowner may 
discriminate between shippers and may change rates, points of 
Sailing, and time thereof almost at will. This bill establishes 
a board with powers similar to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mussion and corrects these evils. A huge majority of all the 
merchant ships of the world are owned by the countries now at 
war and many of them have been requisitioned for military and 
naval purposes. Favoritism is shown to shippers of the coun- 
tries owning the ships to the serious damage of American 
Shippers. Since August 1, 1914, when the war in Europe be- 
gan, freight rates have increased enormously, in some in- 
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e with reservoir systems, the situation on the South Platte, | 
so forcibly shown to us, establish conclusively that another | 


The Crosser plan contemplates | 


The Crosser bill, which will be presented as a sub- | 
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stances more than 1,000 ner « The increase } 


principally The ocean fre t rates fro e | ed St 
to European ports have | e so high as 

the prices of our } MiuCctS los ‘) 1 14 
1914, the rate on grair 
bushel, and that rate has increas 
March 11, 1916, the latest 

50.7 cents per bushel. O 
hundred pounds on provisions was 
ily increased each week until it re ed $1.25 

on March 11, 1916, the latest available informatio rhe 
cotton for the same 
pounds to $2.75 per hundred, and I 1 it go o 
every article of trade, which wi 


dates increa 


Sead. Trom ? 


uld show a proport 


| crease, 
The other method is to con- | 
tinue our process of reasonable levee building, but to retard floods | 


There is but one im 
national expansion in 
our literal inability to deliver the goods 
stated. This bill will not give us all t! 
but it is a good start and a little competition 
difference in freight rates. 

Private capital has te 
establishment of an American merchant marine, and it is past 
time that the Government provided this very necessary element 
for a continued national prosperity. 

I shall make one further observation. If sufficient Ame 
ships had been in existence during this war l ld 
have been spared many dangers of war that have hovered near 
on frequent occasions where our citizens a 
at sea in foreign merchant 
been saved. 

Let us meet this emergency, 
to meet it and not quibble. 


ediment tha 


commerce to all the world, and that 


all these years failed to go ir 


Many a life might } 


vessels, 
and the only way to meet it is 


Establishment of a Merchant Marine, 


OF REMARKS 
H. CAPSTICK, 


NEW JERSEY, 


EXTENSION 
HON. JOHN 


or 


In Toe Hovuse or Represenrarives, 


Friday, May 19, 1916. 

Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, as a piece of legislation in- 
tended to be beneficial the bill (H. R. 15455) providing for the 
establishment of a merchant marine, in my opinion is another 
illustration of Democratic impotency. 

I consider the measure not only illy conceived and inoppor- 
tune, but unjust to our present merchant marine and to inde- 
pendent concerns now having in course of construction 
boats to be chartered in this service as soon as completed 

There is no need for me to dwell upon the shortage in all 
kinds of bottoms. It became apparent right after the European 
war started and has continued ever since. Neither need | 
tion the prices owners of seaworthy craft have 
command for use of them. This shortage and these prices have 
Leen the subject of many newspaper and magazine articles, and 
are therefore common knowledge. 

What is more natural then than for shipping concerns to in- 
crease their capacity to share in the harvest? 
unnatural than for the Government to s the 
tunity as a governmental proposition, thereby choking off these 
private enterprises? 

In late years there has been but little in the way of an 
American merchant marine of which we could feel proud 
years ago we had the largest one afloat. The bo: 
wooden construction, however, having been built be 
of iron and steel craft. Other nation gan buildis teel ve 
sels before the United States, and that kind of carriers rapid! 
gained preference over the wooden boats. 


many 


Ineu- 


been able to 


What seems more 


ize same oppor- 


3 be 


Before our shippers could reconstruct their fleets the Civil 
War began. Then followed a series of privateering and other 
circumstances which practically drove our flag from the se for 
a number of years. Efforts have been made to get it bar nd 
great progress has been made. I want to see it restored there, 
and so do all the Members of this House, I believe, but by proper 
means. I do not consider this bill the proper means. 

I like to think of the Stars and Stripes breaking out from the 
mastheads of steamers in every port on the face of ! 
It is pleasant to contemplate them taking the products of our 


ingenuity and industry to all foreign nations under the protee 
tion of Old Glory. This can be done if Congress, instead of 
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enacting a law of this kind, will pass measures of encouragement 


and assure reasonable protection to our enterprising citizens with | 


brains and energy to devote in this service. These same men are 
patriotic enough to be relied upon to hold their ships at call of 
ihe United States in any and every emergency. 

‘There are now under course of construction in various ship- 
yards nearly 400 ships to be registered in the merchantmen 
service as soon as completed and outfitted. What is to become 
of them in the face of this governmental opposition? What kind 
of a return on the investment will they yield to their owners? 

We are doing a larger foreign trade to-day than ever before 
in our history. More of our products are being used abroad 
than at any other time. This is the reason for the unprece- 
dented demand for ships. Our business men, alive to the present 
opportunities, are bending every energy to establish our products 
and commodities in foreign markets, seldom, if ever, reached 
before the present conditions existed. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion that in aecomplishing this that shipping will be stimu- 
lated. If the establishment is made permanent, shipping is 
resultantly benefited. Why, then, should the Government inter- 
fere with and discourage this movement, instead of cooperating 
with and protecting it? 

The coastwise trade has been the backbone of our merchant 
marine. It will feel the enactment of this bill quite as much 
as it did the repeal of the canal-tolls provision, another example 
of Democratic impotency. 

Furthermore, this bill will give foreigners the entering wedge 
into this business, long eagerly sought by them. This will be 
without benefit to our insular possessions, as may be seen in 
coinparing the rates from Porto Rico, under a protected mer- 
chant marine, with the rates of other West India ports, open 
to foreign competition. These figures show that the rates 
between the United States and Porto Rico are lower than any- 
where else, and indicate that the sugar crop of Porto Rico has 
been moved, up to last year, at about 12 cents per 100 pounds, 
while a freight rate from between 40 to 60 cents per 100 pounds 
has been the prevailing tariff on the same product from Cuba 
io the same ports of destination. 

The advantage of low freight rates to the people of our 
possessions must be apparent to all, and is no more than 
should be aecorded them. We hear a great deal about trade 
«xpansion. I heartily believe in it, but fail to see how trade is 
io be suecessfully expanded by Government competition instead 
of Government proteetion. 

Now is the time for us to engage in trade with South 
America and the Orient. These countries are anxious to do 
business with us. We have much which they could use, and 
they in turn have goods which could be utilized in our industries 
und markets. The private concerns now building ships have 
ihese facts in mind quite as much as the feature of immediate 
udvantage in shipping lines. Is the United States to nullify 
these investments, discourage these enterprises, and otherwise 
make it impossible for them to live and still cry “ trade expan- 
sion’? It would seem so. 

This assertion is based on my belief that the bill in its pres- 
ent form, instead of affording present relief to shippers, will 
work immediate and lasting injury. It is experimental in na- 
ture and hedges our merchant marine with restrictions which 
no other nation has ever undertaken in the construction or 
operation of ships. Brazil some years ago began the operation 
of a line uf steamers, and it was subsequently taken over for 
debt. After $50,000,000 Government money has been appro- 
priated and spent in establishing a merchant marine, how is it 
eoing to live in competition with our own shippers and the 
foreign tramp steamers which carry two-thirds of the world’s 
commerce and will not come under the control or power of the 
shipping board? The undertaking to me appears highly imprac- 
tical, i) advised, and woefully unbusinesslike. 


Rural Credits. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE, 


OF GEORGIA, 

Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 

Mr, TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, this rural-credit bill appro- 
priates the sum of $9,000,000 for the purpose of loaning money 
to the farmers. This amount is intended ‘to finance the rural- 
credit banking system provided in the bill and assure the suc- 
cess of the institution. The many millions of dollars neces- 
sary to supply the demand for farm loans will flow into the 
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treasury of the rural-credit banks from the sale of bonds js. 
sued on the security of the farmers who deposit their Jang 
mortgages with the rural-credit banks. 

METHOD OF RURAL-CREDIT BANKS. 

1. The rural-credit board located in Washington, composed 
of three members, has complete control and supervision of t)o 
rural-credit banks. 2 

2. The United States is divided into 12 districts. The 
banks, located centrally in these districts, are known as [eu- 
The minimum capital stock of the Feder» 
land banks is $750,000. The stock in the Federal land bank 
placed on the market for sale. If not purchased in 90 «x 
the Government purchases the stock sufficient to finance 1}). 
institution. The Government will not share in the profits. 1 
stockholders of the Federal land banks share in the profits 

3. Local organizations are authorized and chartered. ‘| 
local organizations are known as nationa} farm-loan ass«. 
tions. ‘Fhe national farm-loan association is composed ex, 
sively of borrowers. No person not a borrower can become 
member of the farm-loan association. Ten farmers desiriny 
borrow can organize this association. The membership is 
limited, but must contain not less than 10. The local associ 
tion shall elect five directors. The association shall also |, 
a president, vice president, loan committee of three, and a 
tary-treasurer. No officer of the local association shall recei) 
salary except the secretary-treasurer. 

HOW LOANS ARE SECURED. 

Loans are secured by organizing a national farim-loan ass. 
tion composed of 10 or more farmers desiring to secure 
The minimum loan is $100, and the maximum is $10,000. 1)}), 
borrower is required to make application for loan accom)):: 
with subscription for stock in the local association. For | 
stock he pays $5 per share. One share authorizes loan of §1\)) 
If a borrower desires a loan of $1,000 he must purchase | 
shares, or $50 worth of stock. This purchase of stock is.: 
eash transaction unless borrowers so desire, but is added to the 
loan. The application, subscription of stock, and description of 
land is forwarded to the Federal land bank. The Federa! 
bank orders an examination of title and appraisement 0: 
land. If the appraisement is satisfactory and the title good 
loan is made and the money sent to the secretary-treasur 
the local association to be paid to borrower. 

AMOUNT, INTEREST RATE, AND TERMS, 


The borrower may secure 60 per cent of the value of the 
and 20 per cent of the value of improvement on the land. 
amount of interest charged depends on the sale of the bonds. 
no case can the interest exceed 6 per cent, and it is ex) 
that the rate will be less. The deferred payments may be 
5 to 36 years, as desired by borrower. 

REPAYMENT (AMORTIZATION) PLAN, 

The principal and interest is paid annually. These au 
payments contain both principal and interest, called amor 
tion payments. Under the present system of loaning mioney tlic 
interest only is collected on deferred payments. For inst:ice, 
should a loan be made for $1,000 at 6 per cent for the term 
20 years, at the end of 20 years $1,200 will have been pai: i 
annual payments as interest and the $1,000 principal rei: 
unpaid. If the interest rate charged should be 8 per cent on 
$1,000, for 20 years the annual interest payments would amount 
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to $1,600, and the principal of $1,000 would still be unpaid «at 
the end of 20 years. The amortization plan provided in the |i)! 
will be easily understood by the following table, showing loan on 
$1,000 for 20 years at 6 per cent: 
} | 

Total cia } Amou } 

Annual periods. annual | aterestat} Paid on rinci] 

= payment. | © per cent. principal. imp ! 

| 

Tha di elcid ete coal 7.19 | $60. 00 $27.19 $972. 81 
S Weckdvecenssdgmacsateenmanetehsurn 87.19 58. 36 28. 83 943. 98 
b Sisco RES gl Ws. Woes 87.19 56. 63 30. 56 913. 42 

| Ba ncceccccccccccceneccccerecseccns 87.19 54. 80 32. 39 sl 
| Den nceecececensencecenererecnseces S19 | 52. 86 34. 33 $45. 70 
bibs cosdescsecetnenckiaeenmieoere 87.19 50. 80 36. 39 $10. 31 
Fos atau ees iladeaied ant 87. 19 | 48. 61 38. 58 771.73 
Bo sal cess sinkde debe ausbouanre<d 87.19 46. 30 40. 89 730. S4 
To ouinsniedaiecaituanndaiguaiaan 87.19 43. 85 43.34 687.50 
10 87.19 41. 25 45. 94 641.56 
87.19 38. 49 48.70 592. 86 
87.19 | 35. 57 51. 62 541. 24 
87.19 32.47 54.72 186, 52 
$7.19 29.19 58.00 28. 52 
87.19 25. 71 61. 48 367. O4 
Bios sup hace + te ped Remiotvns anshhe sped 87.19 22. 02 65.17 301. 54 
Dic as mak pani bien tit ape ia sienibie 87. 19 18.11 69. 08 232. 79 
BBC. pesca sa anbovcesnds tngevceen $7.19 | 13. 96 73. 23 159. 50 
BOE ise Gtistn it. CREAR 87.19 | 9. 57 77. 62 $1. 94 
sak ccmenthes Sane <cnnacaseeilis ee 86. 85 | 4.91 Resa s¢s00e 
Me hi | 1,743.46 | 743.46 1,000. 0 | eee 
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It will be seen by this calculation on the amortization plan, 
provided in the ruré il credit bill, that the amount paid annually 
is $87.19, making a total of $1,743.46. 
principal and inte rest on $1,000 for 20 years at 6 per cent totals 
$2,200. Therefore one can save $456.54 on a loan of $1,000 at 
the same rate of interest. The rate of interest charged is 
generally 8 per cent on long loans. Calculation at 8 per cent 
for 20 years on $1,000 shows the interest to be $1,600; add to 
that $1,000 the principal which totals $2,600, making a differ- 
ence of $856.54. Commissions may also be added to the $856.54. 
Should the borrower desire a loan for 36 yore on $1,000 at 6 per 
cent, his annual payments would be $68.39, only $8.39 more than 
ordinary interest rate at 6 per cent. 

It is claimed for the rural credit bill that interest rate will 
be less than 6 per cent, therefore I have made a table at the 
rate of 5 per cent on $1 000 for 20 years, which is as follows: 




















| Total ' Amount 
} ot | Interest | Paid o of prin- 
nnual periods. } annual | at5 per | 12 OM}  Cinal 
“ - 'payment.| cent. |Principal. still 
| unpaid. 
ee | 

) Reese etaabedeshankstectas eis esss- $80.24} $50.00} $30.24 $969. 76 
Od ESIC A, ST RRR 80.24; 48.48} 31.75] 938.00 
Sunicnial peaastiediivth ntivatabadeecdevede | 80. 24 | 46. 90 | 33. 34 904. 67 
| RR aocuienies a Eee decane abe | = 80. 24 | 45.23} 35.01 869. 66 
| $0.24) 43.48] 36.76 832. 90 

80. 24 | 41.64} 38.59 794. 31 
80. 24 | 39.71 | 40. 52 753. 79 
80.24} 37.68] 42.85} 711.23 
80. 24 35. 56 | 44. 63 | 666. 56 
80.24| 33.32 46.91} 619.64 
80. 24 30.98 49, 26 | 570. 39 
SO. 24 | 28. 51 | 51.72 518. 67 
80. 24 | 25. 93 54, 31 464. 36 
80. 24 23. 21 57. 02 407. 34 
80. 24 20. 36 59, 87 | 347. 46 
80. 24 | 17.37 62. 87 284. 60 
80. 24 | 14.3 66.01 | 218, 59 
80. 24 | 10. 93 69. 31 149. 28 
80. 32 7. 46 72. 78 76. 50 

89. 24 3. 82 cf) ee 

1, 604. 80 604. 80 | 1,000. 00 | haGwaraine 


At the rate of 5 per cent both interest and principal is _" 
in 20 years by the payment of $1,604.80 in annual payments of | 
$80.24. This shows that the entire obligation is paid and only 
$4.80 more required than is necessary to pay interest at 8 per 
cent on $1,000 for 20 years and still have the principal of $1,000 | 
unpaid. 


Principal and interest at 8 per cent ......-.....-....---. $2, 600. 00 
gy a a FE | Sa 1, 604. 80 
IT hel Nahe icant Dacca eicarepetettetiitinin tacenin 995. 20 


The annual payment on $1,000 at 5 per cent for the term of 
36 years is $60.43 including both principal and interest. The 
annual interest at 5 per cent alone is $50, and the annual in- 
terest payment at 6 per cent is $60, and at 8 per cent $80, and 
none of the principal paid. 

LIABILITY OF THE BORROWER, 

The farmer is interested in knowing his personal responsibility 
before becoming a stockholder in the national farm-loan asso- 
ciation. The borrower is liable for 10 per cent of the amount of 
his loan. In other words, he is liable for double the amount of 
his stock. If he borrows $1,000, he owns 10 shares. The shares 
represent $50. His liability can not exceed double that amount, 
or $100, on $1,000. The stock owned by the borrower is filed 
with the association, and when the debt is discharged the value 
of the stock and accumulated dividends must be paid the 
borrower. 

TlIOW MONEY IS SECURED FROM BONDS. 


When loans are made bonds are sold in the markets to the 
highest bidder. The borrower does not get the same rate for 
which the bonds are sold; 1 per cent is retained by the Federal 
land banks to be used in paying expenses first and then dividends 
on outstanding stock. As business increases and bond sales are 
very large the stock of investors in the farm-land banks are 
retired, and it is represented that the investors’ stock will be 
retired in a few years. When the investors’ stock is eliminated, 
then the borrowers’ stock will draw the dividends and there 
Will be no investors’ stock participating in the dividends, and 
the borrowers’ stock becomes valuable as an investment. 

If bonds sell for 4 per cent, the borrower's loan will be for 5 
per cent. If the bonds sell for 43 per cent, the interest of loan 
will be 53 per cent, and so on. No interest charged the bor- 
rower can exceed 6 per cent, and may be much less, according 
to the price of the bonds sold. Funds are secured by the sale of 
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bonds to loan the farmers. The farm mortgages of individ 
desiring loans are assembled into collective securi cf 
this collective security farm bonds are issued il al i 
bonds are sound and safe, and s! wn ‘ 
ment bonds. 
BORROWER S INT! 

Instead of giving the borrower the same 
bonds are sold, 1 per cent more is charged the bo ‘ \ 
paying the expenses this 1 per cent belongs to j 
under the Federal land-banking system, whil 


company the 1 per cent is applied to investors’ stock r pay 
ing expenses. The borrower owns the Federal land banks. Hi 
is not only interested in repaying his loan bu 
in the proper management of the Federal land banks and his 
local organization because of the value of his stock Tie bor 
rower is not interested in the dividends of the joint land banks 
and assumes no responsibility for losses. For instance, on a 
loan of $1,000 bonds are issued for $1,000, If the bonds sell for 
5 per cent the borrower pays 6 per cent. The 1 per cent re- 
tained by the Federal land bank belongs to the borrower, less 
his obligation for expense. When his obligation for expense is 
discharged the balance of the 1 per cent is placed in the treas 
ury of the Federal land banks. The amount accumulating over 
and above expense is placed in the loan fund. The amount of 
stock subscribed is used in the manner. When the bor- 
rower’s loan matures and the obligation is discharged this ae- 
cumulated fund, together with the accumulated profits 
the borrower as his share of the profits 


sume 
is naid 


FARM BONDS. 
The Federal land banks are 


granted the privilege of se 


farm-loan bonds to the amount equal to twenty times its capital 
The joint land banks are granted the same privilege to th 


amount equal to fifteen times its capital and surplus 
GOVERNMENT AID 

The Government appropriates $9,000,000 to assure the « 
zation of the rural-credit system. This may be used before 
funds are obtained by the sale of bonds. The board is also au 
thorized to call on the Secretary of the Treasury for 
ment deposits in case the Federal land banks need 

Furthermore, the Government pays the salaries of ofticers of 
the Federal land banks and the expenses of such banks, and 


Govern- 


assistance, 


exempts all stock and bonds of the rural-eredit banks from 
| taxation. 
PURPOSES OF |! 
Loans may be made to purchase land, equipment, live stock, 


general farm improvement, and pay off 
| If the borrower uses the money for other p 
is imposed and the loan becomes due. No pers 
to become an actual farmet 


indebtedness on farm 
irposes, a penalty 


on not engaged in 


can secure a loan or become a member of the farm-loan asso 
elation. 
The foregoing contains a brief synopsis of the 1 l-« 


bill, to which the Government contribut. a 


money. 
JOLINT-STOCK LAND I NK 
The bill also authorizes the organization of joint-stock com- 
panies for the purpose of making loans on farms. The Gover 
ment contributes no money to the joint-stock company and pur- 
chases no stock of same. Joint-stock land banks are orgunized 
and financed by persons secking the stock of the bank as an 


investment. The capital stock must be at least $250,000 paid-in 
cash before a charter is granted. The joint-stock bank is au 
thorized to issue bonds on land mortgage in the same manner 
asthe Federal land banks. The interest rate charged by tl 
joint-stock company shall not exceed 6 per cent. The interest 
charged shall not exceed 1 per cent over the amount of interest 
for which the bonds were sold. If the bonds sell 1} 
the interest charged shall be 5 per cent, and so 


CAPITAL STOCK 1S TAXABL®, 


The joint land banks are relieved of tax } 
the Federal land banks are relieved, except the capital sto 
of the joint land banks may be taxed. They operate 

same principle. The material difference consists in the fact 


| that Federal land banks are operated by the Government, and 
| the borrowing farmer gets the profits, while in the joint-stock 
| compan the borrower does a cht re in the profits, and all 
lividends are paid to the sharely rs who invested their mone 
in the joint-stock company. No : stock is issued to the b we 

in the joint-stock company. The borrower ha » | for 
| losses in the joint-stock compan 
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Trade Associations and Better Business Methods. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REeprEseNTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Rgcorp, I include an address of 
Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, before the Beston Commercial Club, Mareh 28, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

Trape ASSOCIATIONS AND BETTER Busivgess MpeTHops. 
{Address of Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, before the Boston Commercial Club, March 28, 1916.} 

It affords me great pleasure to be with you to-night and to 
address the Boston Commercial Club, a elub which is so well 
and favorably known. 

I am glad to meet with business men in the great city of 
Boston, where such marvelous strides in grewth, development, 
and wealth have been made during the last decade. 

The Federal Trade Commission, recognizing the importance of 
New England in manufacturing and shipping, held its first 
public meeting in Boston. We have received valuable informa- 
tion from your business men, which has been very helpful in 
outlining our report on foreign trade. This report will be pre- 
sented to Congress in a few days. 

Most of the larger problems of business with which you are 
eoncerned have to do with the improvement of conditions in 
industry as a whole and to that extent the industrial welfare of 
our country. 




























GOVERNMENT COOPERATION, 


szovernment and business are and should be mutually helpful. 
Through a period of years the Government has been gradually 
extending its machinery of helpfulness to different groups upen 
whose prosperity depends in a large degree the prosperity of the 
eountry. To adjust, adjudicate, and determine the questions 
that arise between shippers and carriers the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission was established, Through it the railreads 
and the shippers alike can secure prompt and definite rulings 
as to what they can and can not do. The fruit growers of the 
country, the farmers’ cooperative elevator associations, the dairy 
producers’ associations receive aid, advice, and rulings on im- 
portant questions from the Department of Agriculture, and all 
are urged to cvoperate to benefit their conditions. Now the 
bankers, through the Federal Reserve Buard, can receive authori- 
tative decisions as to their powers and duties. All of this is of 
general benefit to the whole country. 

BUSINESS, TOO, REQUIRES ASSISTANCE. 


To do for general business that which these other agencies 
do for the groups to which I have referred was the thought 
behind the creation of the trade commission. To make that 
thought clear I will quote from the President’s statement on the 
subject: 

The business of the country awaits also, and has long waited and has 
suffered because it could not obtain further and more explicit legislative 
definition of the paves and meaning ef the existing antitrust law. 
Nothing han:pers: like uncertainty, and the business men of the country 
desire something more than that the menace of legal process in these 
matters be made explicit and intelligible. They desire the advice, detini- 
tion, guidance and information which can be supplied by an administra- 
tive body, an interstate trade commission. The opinion of the country 
would instantly appreve of such a commission. It demands such a com- 
mission only as an indispensable instrument of Informativa and publicity, 
as a clearing house for the facts by which betb the public lad ond the 
Managers of great business undertakings should be guided, and as an 
instrumentality for doing Justice to business where the processes ef the 
courts, or the natural forces of correction outside the courts, are tnade- 
quate to adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way that will meet the 
equities and cireumstances of the case. 

Groups of business men are constantly coming before the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission, asking for information as to how they 
can improve conditions, Manufacturers come to us protesting 
against overproduction or complaining against their competitors, 
claiming unfair methods of competition, and asking us fer relief. 
They assert their competitors are selling goods below cest and 
ruining the industry in which they are engaged, For these 
evils, often of many years’ standing, they request relief. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been in existence one year, 
and after surveying the field we found from a preliminary in- 
vestigation that 200,000 corporations out of a total of 260,000 
engaged in the manufacturing and mereantile business of the 
United States were eking out an existence; 100,000 of them did 
not earn a penny. Out of 60,000 successful corporations doing a 
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business of $100,600 a year, over 30,000 charged off no deprecia- 
tion whatever. Only 10 per cent of our manufacturers and 
merehants know the actual cost to manufacture and sell thei; 
products; 40 per cent estimate what their costs are; and 50 pe 
cent have no method, but price their goods arbitrarily. Most oy 
the manufacturers and merchants who do not know what thei, 
goods cost are basing their selling price on what their comp:ti 
tors sell for, and with only this knowledge for a basis they a) 
frequently cutting prices and demoralizing the industry in w)i.-) 
they are engaged. 

There were over 22,000 business failures in the United Stares 
last year; more than 20,000 of them were small concerns. \\ 
all know that a large pereentage of business is run at loo 
ends, haphazard, and without the proprietors really know 
at any time how they stand or whether they are making a p: 
or a loss. 

LACK OF ADEQUATE INFORMATION, 

The Federal Trade Commission, no matter how anxious 
to be helpful to those laboring under these industrial dis 
vantages, is confronted at the outset with a lack of adequ 
information regarding tndustry. 

With all the attention that has been given to business ;\\ 
past 15 years it is a remarkable fact that to-day there are 
comprehensive data available, no constructive material at hand 
to furnish to a manufacturer, merchant, or trade association 
desiring to improve the unsatisfactory conditions in their 
dustry. Without such data it is impossible to make rec 
mendations to Congress. fer helpful construetive legislation. 

From the Government the railroads receive statistics givije 
them a broad view of the transportation situation of the coun- 
try. The farmer is told frequently the conditions of the crops, 
so that he may know how and when to dispose of his surplus 
products. The health of his stock is under the jurisdiction 0? 
the Government. The banker is furnished details as to | 
financial condition in the country by the Treasury Departn 
These are helpful fields of Government activity, and the peo) le 
of the country are heartily in accord with this work. 

Manufacturers and merchants who are merchandising tly 
farmers’ produet, shipping their goods over the railroads, 
positing their money in the banks, and meeting the pay ro!! 
thousands of employees—these, too, should be furnished \ 
data and information regarding their respective industries. 

In order to cooperate intelligently with the manufacturers 
and merchants ef the country the Federal Trade Commission 
must have these facts. With this thought in mind we recei'); 
mailed to every corporation in the United States a form contuin- 
ing a few simple questions pertaining to their industries. This 
information embraces the products which they manufactwre, 
their annual sales, the capital invested, and other prin 
items, such as depreciation, and so forth. These data wil! 
eompiled by industries and a summary of results sent to e: 
company engaged in that particular line. This will give e: 
and every man in the business an opportunity to know whet ii 
er not the industry he is engaged in is in a healthy condition, 
If an industry with large capital is showing no earning powcr, 
that industry either is not well managed or the production 
ceeds the demand. Knowledge of existing conditions will pre- 
vent others from entering the business or unprofitably investi. 
additional capital where overproduction already exists. The 
industry in which conditions are unsatisfactory will rece!\ 
particular attention and the real causes of the conditions wi!! be 
ascertained. 

These facts are not to be asked for fn any inquisitorial spirit, 
and the hearty cooperation which the Trade Commission his * 
far received from the business men of the country indicates 
their appreciation of the need of such definite facts. 

BUSINESS COOPERATING WITH COMMISSION. 


During the past year business men appearing before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission have presented many of their probleis, 
and as a business man it has been particularly gratifying to ine 
not to have had a question presented that did not show honesty 
of purpose and straightforwardness in every way. From this 
experience I know that we will continue to receive cooperativ 
from the business world, 

In the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation on foreizn 
trade most of the information was supplied with unusual 
promptness from business men, who spent a great deal of time 
in giving us facts and figures regarding actual conditions exist- 
ing in foreign markets and the difficulties experienced in com- 
peting with our foreign neighbers. This report is on the press 
and will be published in a few days, and I hope it will be useful 
to the business men of the country. It could not have beeD 
published without their hearty 





cooperation. 
Is this not evidence that Government and business have 2 
better understanding and both recognize, in order to do big 
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things, they must have the same object in view and have con- 
fidence in each other? 
and if it continues the problems will be easy to solve and will 
make the effort worth while. 

The Association of Public Accountants has appointed an ad- 
visory board to confer with the Federal Trade Commission on 
matters pertaining to standard forms of accounting. The Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has also appointed a committee 
to confer with us at any time on request. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has a Fed- 
eral trade committee, of which Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, of Chi- 
eago. is chairman. Last autumn this committee sought a con- 
ference with the Department of Justice with a view to ascer- 
taining the probable attitude of the Department of Justice with 
respect to future prosecutions under the antitrust laws. It was 
explained to the Attorney General by representatives of the 
committee that if he would express himself it might be regarded 
as reassuring to the public mind and at the same time dispel 
some uncertainty which heretofore has been said to exist. A 
number of conferences were held, and the result was that the 
Attorney General made a statement in which, among other 
things, he outlined the policy of the department as regards the 
method of enforcing the law in those cases which are admit- 
tedly doubtful. He stated that where men have entered into a 
transaction believing in good faith that the transaction is a 
lawful one, and subsequently, upon complaint made, the depart- 
ment reaches the conclusion that the transaction was not in 
accordance with the statute, but is yet satisfied of the good 
faith and innocent purpose of the parties, and can see that 
there was ground for the view upon which they acted, it has 
not been and will not be the policy of the department to invoke 
extreme penalties against them. In such a case the depart- 
ment would consider that the just and appropriate and quickest 
way of enforcing the law would be by a civil proceeding in 
which the question involved could be contested or a consent de- 
cree entered, according as the defendants desired, or by a notice 
to the parties of the department’s conclusion, with opportunity 
to abandon or modify the transaction. 
by the Attorney General that no proceeding is ‘ever instituted 
until after the most painstaking and exhaustive investigation, 
in the course of which the person or corporation against whom 
complaint is made is given full opportunity to submit its de- 
fense before any action is taken. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, and many similar organizations have commit- 
tees of business men who stand ready and willing to cooperate 
with the Federal Trade Comunission. 

QUESTIONS PBEFORE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
Efficient methods of manufacturing, industrial preparedness, 
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1 believe these conditions exist to-day, | 


It was further stated | 


and foreign trade seems to be the most important questions before | 


the American people to-day. You are vitally concerned. 

Undoubtedly the business of the country requires some helpful 
readjustment. Many suggestions have been made by writers 
and luwyers of note, by captains of industry and legislators, 
prescribing different remedies. There is no one remedy that will 
give relief to all-of our ills. What will help one industry may 
injure or kill another, but I believe there are a few fundamental 
principles upon which may be based the diagnosis and treatment 
of ailments of industry and commerce. 

STANDARD ACCOUNTING METIIODS, 

When business was done on a large percentage of profit ques- 

tions of accurate cost and of operating efficiency were not so 


important; but in most lines of industry to-day the large per- | 


centage of profit has passed. Manufacturers are working on 
smaller margins and must absolutely know what their goods 
cost. With margins of profit so close, any unreliable method of 
arriving at cost of production must be eliminated. 

It is a fact well understood among business men that the gen- 
eral demoralization in a large number of industries has been 
caused by firms who cut prices, not knowing what their goods 
actually cost to manufacture; and the cost of selling, which is 
equally important, is almost wholly lost sight of. Are the officers 
of the companies who are cutting prices right and left, irre- 
spective of their costs, fair to their customers, stockholders, or 
competitors? 

A manufacturer who does not know with a close degree of 
accuracy what it costs him to produce the different articles he 
manufactures and what it costs him to sell them is not in a 
position to meet intelligently competition, and invites business 
disaster, 

Many of the larger marufacturers have thorough cost account- 
ing systems, which they recognize as necessary in order to give 
them the information essential to successful menagement. On 
the other hand, the number of small manufacturers who have 
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| manifold, and the business done by their members 1 






























































no adequate cost-a 


arbitrarily is ar 

Proper accounti: or the sma na a 
tial. It is necessary for his sne = that ] now « vhat 
ticular article he is making a fair profit ; ol is mak 
ing only a narrow margin of profit or losi If he hy 
this information, he can concentrate on t) 
of the product on which the profits are sat 

Whole industries, in many instan 
general lack of intelligent knowledge of 

HOW THE COMMISS 

How can the Federal Trade Commission help 
situation? 

The commission has no intention and no desi 
pulsory methods, but it does hope to reach the 
encouraging improvements in accounting practice, by indorsins 
standard systems of bookkeeping and cost accounting, and by 


re to IN¢ CoO 


desired end b 


assisting in devising standard systems, either at the request ot 
individual merchants and manufacturers or through the asso 
ciation that represents the industry. 

It is recognized that no one standard system of accounting 
applicable to all classes of business, but that special systems a 
required for each group or class of commerce and industry 

The commission, however, while recognizing the comme 
advantages to be derived from uniformity of systems, does no 
advise making a change where systems already installed ¢ 
adequate information and are economically operat 

STANDARDIZING PRODUCTS AND 


In the tield of standardizing products, process 


material much has already been accomplished. Let me 
trate what has been done in this direction by citing a fe rey 
resentative industries. In the implement and = vehicl d 


wagon Wheels have been standardized from 4L heights to 4: tl 
Width and iength of tires have been made uniform In aut 
mobiles, standards have been adopted for horsepower rati: 
tube sizes, spark-plug shells, ball bearings, and 1 
items, 


Lah ott 
The association of knit-goods manufacturers 
scale for underwear sizes which, as you know, is 
by practically every maker of underwear in this country, with : 
consequent prevention of loss formerly caused by 

Architects and builders are urging uniform plans and 
tions. The steel manufacturers issue booklets containin 

ard specifications for structural and boiler steel, steel 1 
concrete reinforcement bars, and so forth. And so it goes. ‘I 
manufacturer has fewer sizes to order and to make, the 


at present use 


rial men only a limited number to supply and keep in stecl 
Economy in production and continuity of operation are bot! 
served by this means and the consuming public shares thy 


benefit by not having to pay for the wide nd wnnecessai 
variety of products and materials. Much of all th 
brought about by trade associations, 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Commercial clubs, boards of trade, trade asso ions, 
facturing associations, and similar organizatior constitute 
most potent influence for accomplishing the ends for hich tl 
have been organized. 

There are about 6,500 commercial, industrial, and trac 
organizations in this country. These include 2,500 chambers o 
commerce, commercial clubs, boards of trade, and similar pro 
motive business organizations; a thousand manufacturing ar 
mercantile associations of a general character, comprising bus 
ness concerns in a number of different industries, such as St 
manufacturers’ associations, credit associations, and so forth 
and about 3,000 trade associations—groups of business 1 i 
particular manufacturing, mining, or mercantile industries 


The commercial club, the board of trade, the chamber of 
merce, attempts to bring together business men of all lit 
the many kinds of cooperative endeavor so necess ry tor the 
progress of a business community. The general 
and merchants’ association fills a similar need for the broad 
manufacturing or mercantile field, while trade associations cor 
sist of concerns in particular industries, and include manufa 
turing, mercantile, and produc national 
even international associations, and State and local a j 

THEIR FIELD O! ACTIVITY. 
The activities of all of 


ies 1o1 


facturers’ 


ig associations, 
SOC THI 


these business organizations 


uns into tl 


billions. These groups of associated business men are puttin 
forth special efforts to improve Systems ot cost accounting. bet 
tering their processes of manufacture, standardizing their out 


put, obtaining credit information, and endeavoring to advance 
the welfare of their employees, and are | 
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portant factors in our country’s development in the course of 
the next few years. 

Special commendation should be given to associations that are 
endeavoring to build up industry in these constructive ways. 
Successful production and successful merchandising require 
juany step in the process of changing the form of the raw mate- 
rials and putting the product on the market at a figure adequate 
to cover the cost of production and the cost of selling and net 
soine profit to the producer, without charging the consumer an 
excessive price; and neither the individual manufacturer nor 
the Government alone can work out the many serious economic 
and business problems involved so successfully as can a group 
of associated producers, laboring together in cooperation. These 

ociations, when conducted intelligently and rationally, with 
the thought of bringing about improved business conditions, will 
make it possible for our industries to compete in price and 
quality in the markets of the world. 

Trade associations should not only be encouraged to increase 
their membership, but should be furnished by the Government 
with complete statistics in their particular line and should be 
assisted in every way to develop and stabilize the industry. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s report on industries will be 
most helpful to associations, since it will furnish facts and 
figures not now available which will enable them to perform 
their proper functions of stimulating cooperative effort and im- 
provement, 

industrial preparedness and the mobilizing of our industries 
n case of war ean be accomplished and developed more rapidly 
through trade associations than by any other method. It is 
recognized that the foreign trade of Germany, France, and Eng- 
Jand could net have been developed so thoroughly ff it were not 
for the trade association. If we are to be important factors in 
the world’s commerce, the trade association must be encouraged. 

The questions of giving to our workmen continuous employ- 
ment so that they may average longer periods of prosperity can 
be solved through the trade association. With its knowledge of 
Inbor requirements in the whole industry, it can assist its mem- 
bers obtaining unemployed men from other parts of the country. 

There should be a greater degree of organization and of mutual 
helpfulness in all lines of trade and industry, so that American 
business may be welded into a commercial and industrial whole, 
the part of the Government being to cooperate with business 
men, on request, to bring about the results that will benefit 
business and hence promote our national welfare. 

POREIGN TRADE. 

If our business men are to be factors in the world’s markets, 
they must receive encouragement to do as our foreign rivals are 
doing. 

We have reached the point under normal conditions where we 
must have foreign markets for our surplus manufactured prod- 
uct. The American people, including every day laborer, every 
clerk, every mechanic, every farmer, and every business man, 
iurge and small, is heartily in favor of the Government giving 
immediate relief that will make it possible for us to obtain our 
share of foreign business, so that our factories may run con- 
tinueusly and keep our labor permanently employed. 

With all that has been accomplished in this direction by col- 
lective effort, however, we have made only a beginning. In 
Germany every important industry is organized into trade asso- 
ciations, and 85 per cent of the manufacturers engaged in those 
industries are represented in their respective trade associations. 

Germany's suceess as a commercial and industrial world 
power is due very largely to the policy of organizing and coop- 
erating of the working together of its captains of industry, of 
establishing communities of interest between the small and the 
big business men for the mutual purpose of promoting trade at 
home and abroad. The old adage, “In unity there is strength,” 
is put into practice and has proved to be the backbone of Ger- 
many’s industrial and commercial achievements, efficiency, and 
strength, 

More than 600 independent associations of manufacturers, 
producers, and merchants exist in Germany to-day, and, besides. 

the entire industrial system of that country is honeycombed 
with about 5,000 subsidiary business organizations. 

In foreign trade men think in terms of national competition. 
In China and in South America the contest is not so much be- 
tween individual corporations as it is between national indus- 
tries. For example, the contest in South America is not between 
two steel manufacturers in Germany or two steel manufacturers 
in Wngland, but it is between the German steel industry, the 
English steel industry, and the American steel industry. 

In South America we do not hear ef the actual or potential 
competition of European individual corporations or heuses. We 

hear of German, French, American, or English competition. By 
means of cartels or trade associations, the leading Industries 
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in those countries have organized, and when they move forward 
into foreign markets they move forward united against competi 
tors from other nations. Countries like England and Germany 
have built up a permanent export market .n the countries of 


the world. This has come as the result of earnest cooperative 


efforts on the part of those interested in the particular industry 
in question. 


The Government can furnish information to business me) .< 
to conditions in this country as well as to conditions in forcicy 
markets. Necessity forced England and Germany to seek fore}. 
markets; necessity will force us to seek foreign markets. \, 
matter what efforts the Gevernment may put forth, upon iix 
business men of the country rest the responsibilities for the 1)! 
mate success of American foreign trade. 





The Military Establishment. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE Houser OF R EPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the « 
ference report presented to the House by the gentleman fro 
Virginia {Mr. Hay]. I believe that every true advocate « 
national defense should do the same. Why? 

The parliamentary situation is this: The Senate has 
cepted the conference report, and if the House also accept. ‘| 
the legislative journey of the measure will be complete an 
forthwith goes to the President for his signature. If, on : 
other hand, the House should reject the conference report. 
bill would be sent back to conference and there would re: 
on the part of the Senate and House conferees, a com) 
reopening of the questions involved in the bill. Those wl: 
perfectly satisfied with the bill as it stands will vote “» 
on the conference report, and thereby record themselve 
favor of having the legislation put upon the statute bh 
exactly as it is before us to-day; those who believe that th: 
is woefully and fundamentally imperfect—even though 2: 
vance over the present law—should vote “ no.” 

I definitely and emphatically enroll myself in the latter « 

As a preparedness measure the present Army bill is a | 
and misbegotten orphan; it is a fraud upon the Nation. 
walking abroad under the guise of preparedness and by !u!! 
the people of the country into.the belief that a real prepa: 
ness measure has been passed, it actually does more harm |! 
good. In most ways it is a step backward rather than a 
forward. Even its most ardent advocates can scareely 2° 
that it is at best more than a step sidewise. 

On the asset side of the bill we have, first, an increase in | 
Regular Army of about 50 per cent. This is desirable as fz 
i: goes; but when we remember that our entire present A\: 
almost to a man has for many weeks been engaged, without ::)) 
parent result, in pursuing one bandt, we can scarcely regar«! 
Army, even with a 50 per cent increase, as insuring nati: 
safety in the event of a real war with a real power. Withi:: 
day or two we have seen that the militia of three States |) 
been ordered to cooperate with the Regular Army in run 
down this elusive bandit, with the prospect that the remain 
of our National Guard may ultimately be necessary for the =: 
purpose. The second and last item on the asset side is seci') 
54, which provides for summer training camps. This is a «:- 
able provision but adds very little te what was already pos~'!): 
and was actually carried out last summer. 

On the debit side are: First, the persistence in the mvt!i« 
of legislation for the National Guard, which has been |: 
nounced unconstitutional by the Judge Advocate General 0! 
United States Army and by almost every other careful stu! 
of this subject; second, the elimination of the Federal v:! 
teer provision in the Chamberlain bill, which would ultimi:':'y 
have given us a sound, strong, and effective force auxiliary t« |v 

Regular Army; and third, the inclusion of the $20,000,000 \.:- 
bama nitrate “ grab,” every cent of which will be wasted .10( 
worse than wasted. For this section the country is “ indebiod!” 
to the Senator from Alabama {Mr. Unperwoop], ably repre- 
sented upon the conference committee by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr,. Dent}. 


Q Preparedness! Preparedness! How many crimes are committed 
in thy name! 
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Fecause I am a believer in true preparedness and not in fake 
preparedness, because I will have no part in fooling the people 
or julling them into a feeling of false security, I shall vote to 
send the measure back to the conferees in the hope that the 
good things may be made better and the bad things be purged 
eut. 


Army Bill and the Men of Our Army. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


xX 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the conference 
report on the bill to imerease the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment of the United States, net because I am fully 
satisfied with its provisions but because it appears that at the 
present time to be more advisable to do so than to have no 
legisiution on the subject. The nitrate proposition invoives the 
waste of $20,000,000 and will bring no benefit of any kind to 
eur people. Our method of legislation, however, prevents us 
from rejecting a part of this measure and gives us mo power 
to accept such a part of it as we think is the most desirable 
and beneficial for our country. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that we are now discussing 
our Army, it is fitting and proper that I should here make 
reference to the bravery and gallantry shown by our boys at 
Glen Springs, Tex., on the night of May 5 and the early 
morning of May & 

The San Antonio Star of May 11, 1916, describes the encounter 
as follows: 

The story of Smyth, sergeant of Company A, Fourteenth Cavalry, is 
going around the countr, as an illustration of the stuff of which the 
American sotdier is made. When, without warning. the Mexican 
bandits appeared at Glen Springs, Friday night, Sergeant Smyth and 
eight treepers rap te an adebe but with but one windgew and a barred 
door. The sergeant gave orders to shoot carefully, “ Pick out any 
meving figure aud iet go.” 

The nine men teok turns shooting frem the window. After three 
hours, unable to rewt the Americans, the leader of the bandits gave 
orders to throw fire balls on the roof, which was thatched partly with 
tin and partiy with candelilla weed. 

Flaming torches made of torn cloth and weeds were dropped on the 
roof. The heat grew intense and the faces and backs of the soldiers, 
still fighting spiritedly throu the window, become blistered and burnt. 
The heat burned the tops of their heads. As the soldiers leaped out, 
three were immediately shot down. 

Smyth seading the other cavalrymen made for the corral in a rain 
of bultets. They then made for the hills and when morning came 
crept back to the settlement and saw the main body of some 50 Mexi- 
cans leaving. Smyth terribly burned about the feet and shot in the 
arm, loaded the four wounded troopers into a motor truck and with 
the bodies of the killed went to Marathon. 

The three troopers mentioned as having given up their lives in 
behalf of their country were William Cohen, Stephen Coleck, 
and Laurence K. Rogers. The first two came from the Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, and the latter from the State 
of Kentucky. 

On Sunday last they brought William Cohen home to the 
three reoms where his old mother lived at No. 116 East One 
hundred and fifteenth Street, New York City, in the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor to represent, and we laid 
him to rest at Mount Zion Cemetery where a number of veterans 
of the Spanish-American, Philippine, Civil War, Vera Cruz, and 
Haiti, lie buried. 

The story of Cohen is similar to that of the numerous young 
men of New York City who enlist in the Army because of their 
love and admiration for our flag and our country. They are 
imbued with the spirit of true patriotism and are ever ready to 
Sacrifice all they possess, including life itself, in behalf of eur 
beloved land. Cohen was so desirous of enlisting in the United 
States Army that when he became a private, on February 20, 
1909, he was under age. Assigned to the One hundred and sixty- 
seventh Company, Coast Artillery Corps, he became a corporal 
on January 20, 1911, and was honorably discharged as of that 
grade February 19, 1912, at Fort Totten, N. Y., by reason of 
expiration ef term of service, with character recorded as excel- 
lent. He reenlisted February 20, 1912, at Fort Totten, N. Y., 
in the same company and was honorably diseharged February 
19, 1915, by reuson of expiration of term of serviee with churac- 
ter excellent. He again enlisted June 8, 1915, at Fort Slocum; 
Was assigned to Troop A, Fourteenth Cavalry, and was killed 
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in action with the Mexican bandits at Glen Springs, Tex., May 5 
1916. He was typical of tl iny immigrant lads that has 
entered the Army. He knew that kis moth lila ¢ ( ceeded 
financial help, us she was a widow, and each 1 it her 
at least $10, showing the spirit of a son's | that 
was dearest to him. It was fitting that to 
his last resting place on the & lay s 
Mother’s Day throughout this Republi Shu 
tunity to take a last look at her boy, because he | 
so many times and was so fearfully burned 
bandits had poured in the hut from the roof t! 
from Texas that the coffin was not to be opened. 

Stephen Colock, another one of the troopers who met deat 
bravely, was also of immigrant descent and displayed a courage 
and a fearlessness on this occasion that warrants his | 
placed upon the tablet of fume with the others who participated 


in this terrible affray. 
Laurence K. Rogers, the third trooper, showed the same kind 
of reckless bravery that characterized the other two. He was of 
the old mountain stock of Kentucky and true to its traditions, 
Where in the world could you find the men of Jewish, Irish, 
and native descent fighting side by side and willingly maki 
the greatest sacrifice that we can ask of 
ing up their lives in our behalf, that out 
and the lives of our citizens in Texas properl) 


namely, giv 
ght be upheld 


pre tected 


} 


any i ! 
ing i 


i 


If nothing else comes from the Glen Springs raid, it will at 
least awaken the hearts of all Americans from the broad Pucitic 
to the Atlantic and from Maine to Florida, bringing its re- 
sponsive echoes all the way on the east to Porto Rico don 


west to the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands, and to the 
fied by all the numerous races that help to make up our peuple 
is alive, and that when the Nation is in danger that we can rely 
upon all citizens to do their duty to the utmost, regardless of 
where they first saw the light of day or froin which country 
they originally came to our shores. 

The deaths of Cohen, Colock, and Rogers should make all men 
realize that a people that forces nine men to protect 40 miles of 
the border of our country are unjust and unfair not only to the 
boys in khaki but to themselves, and that an increased Army and 
Navy should be obtained in order that our flag may be respected 
wherever it flies, whether on the top of an embassy or on beard 
of a ship, and so that our passports when issued shall give to 
the holder thereof that respect and protection which a great 
Republic like ours has a right to and should at all 
mand. 

Mr. Speaker, I will close what I have to say with 
speech by the late Robert G. Ingersoll: 

These heroes are ‘ead. 
They are at rest. 


Limes Colle 
part of a 


They died for liberty; they died for us, 
They sleep in the land they made tree, under tl 


flag they rendered stainless, under the solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, 
the tearful willows, and the embracing vines, They sleep neath the 
shadows of the cloud, careiess alike of sunshine or of st each ip the 
windowless palace oi rest. Earth may run red with other wars; th 


are at peace. In the midst of battle 
the serenity of death. I have oue sentiment for soldiers livin 
dead: Cheers for the living; tears for the dead. 


in the roar of conflict, they found 
: 


Patriots of Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In vue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Iilinois. Mr. Speaker, I desir 
article printed in the May number of the Bridgemen’ 
written by Mr: John J. Walt, a structural-iron worker, who is 
one among the great masses of American workmen patriots, and 
who is a student of those matters that working 
people. In this article he expresses the judgment and sentiment 
of the great majority of the wageworkers of the country, and it 
might be well for those public officials who are afflicted with 
military hydrophobia to consider that they will have the wealth- 
producing masses to reckon with when they go before the people 
for reelection. While the beneficiaries of the extortionate profits 
in the war traffic with the belligerent nations may have made 
great progress through the war-trust newspaper and by other 
methods, corruptly spending large ameunts of their hloody 
money, and perhaps have a great many of our patriotic 


» insert an 
Magazine, 


concern the 
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deceived, yet when the facts are put before them, when the light 
shines through the darkness and on the so-called high places, 
and the financial and commercial pirates and industrial high- 
binders and their agents in public office are stripped of their 
cloaks of deception the majority of those who are in public 
office advocating this propaganda of large expenditures under 
the name of preparedness, which will create militarism and 
war, will be relegated to the political scrap heap. 

I know the sentiment of the working people, the wealth pro- 
ducers of the country. I know that they are American-loving, 
patriotic people and that their sympathies lie with humanity 
and not with militarism, which is in conflict with humanity. I 
know that they are peace-loving, liberty-loving, and humanity- 
loving people and that they are absolutely and unqualifiedly 
opposed to the propaganda that has been supported by the crimi- 
nal war trust and others whose greed for extortionate profits 
controls in their efforts in regard to governmental matters. 

It is seldom that we hear from the rank and file of the work- 
ing people, and if they would more frequently express them- 
selves through their official publications, and if our public offi- 
ciats would spend some of their time reading the official publi- 
eations of the labor organizations instead of the big daily trust 
newspapers that are the mouthpieces of the criminal rich our 
publie officials would have a better knowledge of the judgment 
and sentiment, aspirations and ambitions of the working masses 
of the country. 

The article is as follows: 

PATRIOTS OF 





PREPAREDNESS, 
CuHIcaGco, ILL., April 23, 1916. 
Eprror BRIDGEMEN’S MAGAZINE: 

‘The ordinary ironworker who works hard every day hunting a job and, 
when he gets it, puling I-beams around, shinning columns, or driving 
rivets, who glances at the morning papers (trust press) while he is 
riding to work or reads it after his day’s work is done—and the same 
applies to men in other trades—and stops a few minutes to think after 
he has read same can’t help but notice that the ammunition makers, 
manufacturers of war materia), manufacturers of machinery to make 
war material, bankers that make money by handling war bonds, and 
other parties that profit by war and “preparedness for war” have 
inaugurated a campaign of fear and alarm, to try and scare everybod 
mostly our Senators and Congressmen in Washington, into voting untold 
millhons of dotiars into the peckets of these war traffickers. 

Their fertile brains manage to produce one ghost story after another, 
all intended to gain their ends, 

They style themselves “ patriots "’ and cail everybody names—traitors, 
undesirable citizens, ete.—who don’t fall for their bull. 

All these “ patriots" are anxious for a big Army and big Navy, for 
which they are anxious to furnish the material to equip the same (for 
profit). 

But when it comes to furnish the men to do fighting and money to pay 
for the ammunition, etc., why, of course, the common herd of us are 
supposed to supply that and pay for it. They post the streets or cheap 
hotels where workingmen pass by or live with posters, ‘‘ Men wanted for 
the Army. Your country needs you,” and others like it. But you could 
not find one of these posters with a search warrant in any of the clubs 
or swell hotels where their sons or they themselves hang out. Besides, 
these pot-bellied “ patriots” are in no danger of being drafted in case 
of need, as they are too old or too fat, or both, but they want the others 
to go. 

When it comes to paying the bills, do they offer to pay them out of 
their profits, swollen fortunes, or big incomes? Not much. 

They started by having Congress vote to keep a tax of 1 cent a pound 
on sugar (tariff, they call it). They know that every poor man’s family 
has to have sugar to live and can't live without it, and therefore has 
to pay the tax, The poorer they are the more children they have, and 
consequently the more tax they have to pay. Very simple. 

They also know that the biggest majority of people are poor. And 
the “ patriots" are losing sleep scheming out other ways to tax the 
necessities, what the poor people need to live, to pay for “ preparedness.” 

And right here let it be said to the credit of Congressman Frank 
BUCHANAN, member of Local No. 1, representing the seventh congres- 
sional district of Illinois, a district composed of wage earners, that 
he was one of the faithful few, as he always is on labor questions, to 
vate against the tax of 1 cent a pound on sugar. 

What a financial blessing it would be to the wage earners of America 
if they would send more mea like him to Congress. It would leave 
money in their pockets. 

This campaign of madness for “ preparedness" showed signs of fall- 
ing off, judging by the returns of the last elections. In the State of 
Michigan, which was the only State where people had a chance of 
voicing their sentiments, and where the candidate for “ preparedness ” 
was Senator Smirn and the candidate against “ preparedness” and 
against bis wish and poptens was Henry Ford, the people of Michigan 
showed in unmistakable language what their sentiments were by giving 
Henry Ford a nice majority over Smrra. 

The same has since happened in Nebraska. and no doubt would 
happen in every State of the Union if people had a chance for a 
straight vote. 

This was a hard blow for the “patriots of preparedness,” and they 
ate dying hard. So they have started a new scheme to attain their 
cnds, 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and their scab-loving “ pa- 
triot ’ secretary announced that they have chartered special trains which 
will take them ta Washington, and announced that they will give a swell 
dinner to the Members of Congress and the Senators from Illinois (per- 
haps they will give them something else) and let them know what the 
sentiments of the “ people back home” are. 

No doubt this will become a popular move for these self-styled 
“patriots” and will be imitated by self-admitted “ patriots" in other 
States, which will mean more special trains and more swell feeds for 
Congressmen and Senators. 

Union men ought to be on the alert for those moves and follow the 
lead of the Chicago Federation of Labor, which passed the following 
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resolution, without a dissenting voice, more than 350 delegates being 

present, Sunday, April 16, 1916: ” 

Whereas the Chicago Tribune, April 4, 1916, and other papers printed 
the following article: 


PREPAREDNESS SPECIAL TRAINS TO VISIT CAPITAL—200 PATRIOTS 
CHICAGO AND DOWN STATE LEAVE ON APRIL 18. 


The newest idea in the better-defense movement is a 
special.” The Middle West business interests have adopted the | 
invading Washington with extra _ trains for personal conferences a. 4 ¥ 
ah of the agitation to acquaint Congressmen with “ the sentimen: 

ome. 

The first train will leave Chicago on April 18 over the Baltimore & 
Ohio with 200 Chicago and down-State patriots. They will have wii) ay 
them a carefully thought-out memorial containing a definite state) og 
for a permanent defense policy, which will be presented to the 30 I|lin: 
Representatives. A banquet will be held at the Shoreham Hore! j, ¥ 
Washington on April 26. Senator Lewis, as the senior Illinois sv: a 
tor, will preside, with Samuel M. Hastings, president of the Illin az 
Manufacturers’ Association, representing the business men, § 


HERE’S THE COMMITTEE. 


The committee that is now working on the plan the Illinoisans 
back includes the following: 

5S. M. Hastings, K. K. Knapp, La Verne Noyes, M. J. Foreman, «. |!, 
Markham, J. 8. Miller, John P. Hopkins, Paul Schulze, M. 8S. Florsh: 
A. H. Mulliken, D. E, Felt, G. R. Meyercord, John C. Spry, W. M. Lew 
J. B. Sanborn, Hale Holden, C. Poppenhusen, Colin C. Fyffe, W. \. 
Pelouze, F. W. Upham, and Peter Theurer. 


OTHER SECTIONS REPRESEN'IED. 


Capt. George B. Blow, of La Salle; H. G. Herget. of Pekin; George }). 
Tower, of Mendota; and William Butterworth will represent the oth: 
sections of the State in the committee. 

In addition to originating the invasion method, the Illinois lead 
are working on the organizations in other States to get up similar 
expeditions, 
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AGAINST PREPAREDNESS. 


That the labor element, the small-business men element, ani 
farmer element in most of the cities recently visited by President Wilson 
in his last trip West are against preparedness was the statement o: 
Victor 8S. Yarros at the City Club yesterday. 

Mr. Yarros, as correspondent of the New York Bvening Post, invest! 
gated the subject of preparedness sentiment in seven cities afte: 
President’s visit to them. 

Also, on April 13, 1916, the following was printed by the Tribune : 


“ PREPARE”? NOTE FOR DINNER—ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA: 
WILL BE HOST OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ON APRIL 26, 


[Special.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 7°. 


Headed by Samuel M. resident of the Illinois Man 
facturers’ Association, 200 members of that body will visit Washingt 
on Aprii 26 to give a dinner to the Illinois delegation in Congress a1‘! 
present a plan for preparedness. Announcement of this impres-i\: 
manner of convincing the delegation that Illinois industrial leaciers : 
warmly in favor of effective preparation against war was made to |.) 
by John M. Glenn,- secretary, who is in Washington. 


Whereas the “patriots” of the Dlinois Manufacturers’ Associa! 
therein mentioned are pearly all reaping great financial benetits | 
the present war in Europe by furnishing ammunition and other 
materials, also would reap very large profits if the Senate and !!\) 
of Representatives of the United States should adopt their so-caliod ‘S 
“military preparedness” plan; and * 

Whereas the “ patriots’ whose ill-gotten profits enable them to hire 2 “ 
special train and arrange for an elaborate dinner in Washington z 
the members of the Senate and House of Representatives repres:1t Be 
numericaiiy a very small pee of our community and do not rv) 3 
sent the sentiment of “ the people back home” in Chicago; an: 

Whereas the daily press has not given us any record of these s 


Hastings, 








styled “‘ patriots”’ of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association rushing - 
to the recruiting station and enlisting in the Army or Navy of : a 
United States since Mexican trouble started at Columbus, N. Mex.: i) 
Therefore be it = 


Resolved (by the delegates of the Chicago Federation of Labor, rj ae 
resenting 200,000 organized workers of the city of Chicago who Pam 
not participating in the profits of war and “ military preparedn: 
but, on the contrary, are suffering from the continued rise in pri a 
necessities of life and the decline of the purchasing power of |! ae: 





wages and salaries, and are therefore unable to hire “ special prepar “3 
ness trains "’ to proceed to Washington and arrange elaborate dinners {or z 
the Members of Congress, in regular meeting assembied), That we «) S 


demn this attempt by these self-styled “ patriots” of the Illinois Manu a 
facturers’ Association to mislead Congress as to the true sentiment! o! ei 
“the people back home”; and be it further 
Resolved, That we inform the President of the United States ani ihe 
Members of Congress of the true sentiment of the “ people back home 
as expressed in the report of the executive board of the Chicago | \l- 
eration of Labor on “ eee adopted unanimously February \, 
1916 (see Bridgemen's gazine, p. 170, March number), and which «an 
be found on page 3200 of the ConcrRessionaL Recorp of February 13, 
1916, and which we hereby reaffirm ; and be it further : 
Resolved. That the Secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor \ 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the Hon. Frank bv 
CHANAN, requesting him to have same read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, also a copy to be sent to the President of the United States, 
to each of the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives 
from Illinois and to the American Federation of Labor. b 
JouHn J Watt, ron Workers, No. / 
JoHN FiLoRA, Carpenters, 
F. G. Hopp, Cigar Makers, 
CuAs, DoLtp, Pieno Makers, 
Delegates. 
Similar resolutions ought to be passed by every union and central 
body in the United States and forwarded to the President, Senators, 
and Congressmen in Washington to let them know what the sentiment 
of the “ people back home ”’ is. i 
The following article from the Chicago Day Book, April 18, 1916, 
commenting on the above resolution, is of interest and may help us see 
the motive that is behind the so-called “patriots” in giving swell 
dinners to Congressmen : 
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a 
{Day Book, Chicago, Apr. 18, 1916.] 
BANOVETING GAME OLD STUNFF—CONGRESSMEN TO FEED WITH 
’ . MANU? rURERS. 

' Illinois delegation in Congress will cuests of 200 members of 
the Lilincis Manufacturers’ A iation at a banquet in Washington, 
april 26. The manufacturers left Chicago for the Capital Tuesday 
m0 


0 e when the writer of this was working on another paper he was 
put “hep” to the way this game of banqueting legislators is played. | 

{t happened that the big commercial and manufacturing assoctation 
of the State was giving a banquet to the 200 members of the legis! 
The cost was $5 for each of the 750 plates—for the eats alone—and 
there was entertainment by a star of the Chicago Grand Opera Co., 
the most noted moving-picture comedy star of the day, and the stars 
many theaters. No drinks were served, because many of the 
legislators were ‘dry,”’ but fine booze was passed out free at a special 
ar in an adjoining room. . ; ' 

The reporter knew that the evening's entertainment was costing the 
commercial association a little better than $7,000. 

“Why waste so much money?” inquired the reporter of the secre- 
tary of the association. 

The secretary roared with laughter. 

‘Waste? Waste nothing!” he shouted. ‘“‘ We consider this the best 
investment of the year. Why, do you know that on either side of 
every lawmaker at that banquet there sat a member of our association. 
We have an ax to grind. We want some special legislation that will 
be a great boon to manufacturers; so we spent $7.500 on a big feed 
and fine entertaiaers to get the legislators in a good humor to listen 

») US. 

. T told you there was an association member on either side of every 
legislator. Each one of these members was picked for the part. Our 
legislative experts studied for weeks to find out just how each law- 
maker stood on the issues in which we are interested. If he was not 
favorable to us, we put our best persuaders beside him at the table. 

Don’t tell me it was wasting money. We're going to give one every 
ear. 

tefere that legislative session was over it passed four of the six 
bills the association wanted, and would have passed another—a gigantic 
street franchise eteal, but the people got wise and so mad that it 
dared not put the bill threugh. 

The INinvis Manufacturers’ Association is going to send trainloads 
of members at great cost te Washington to sit beside [llinois Congress- 
men at the banquet, April 26, to interest the Nation’s lawmakers in 
military preparedness measures which big business wants passed. 

The passing of preparedness bills will bring more money to the 
coffers of Tilinois manufacturers who wil! share in furnishing the extra 
equipment and ammunition, while it will increase the amount of public 
guards of private property. 

The manufactyrers’ association admitted that the purpose of the 
banquet is “to impress on the Congressmen the fact that the business 
interests of the iddle West are keenly alive to the necessity of a 
broad general plan of preparedness.” 

President Samue! M. Hastings, of the association, it is announced, 
will present a memoria) to the members of the delegation containing a 
plan for preparedness which the manufacturers feel should be indorsed. 

After summing up the plans of the manufacturers, the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor at their meeting Sunday passed resolutions which 
wound up with: 
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| Another very wortant re nm hat f } ‘ } 

; country in ; t ‘ 

| Mich. ; coal miners’ strik West \ nM 
| chusetts ; strike in Pat ol N. J j ‘ ‘ ot) 

i con ed a he w ‘ S 

| SO-« ed “ patriot of the M A 

|} as shown by undisputable test 


| Relations Commission, F. P. W 


ature. | 





rhe printing of this report, : 
zen, is being held up in the Unit s 
business and these patriots of 

Another object of these “ patriots « 
gress from doing an ng that n 








mendations of the Industrial Cor a 
tolerable conditions and sufferings of the tollers of At 
ferent industries, managed and controlied 
“ patriots of preparedness.” Ey talking ar w ( 
gress on “ preparedness,” they hope to chok 
Congress will adjourn and nothing will be done, at f su 
” patriots " will be satisfied, even if they don't get all the k 
the “ preparedness " program. 
3y the way, has anybody anywhere seen these ‘ triots " ask ft 
this material for ‘“* preparedness ” be produced and manufactured unc 
union conditions, which means under sanitary condit , an eight 






hour day, and a living wage, by 
could hear it—not much. 

These “ patriots" of the Manufacturers’ Association and the Ste¢ 
Trust will insist on their right to work the cheapest scab labor they 
can get, and, if necessary, import it and work them 12 hours per day 
seven days a week, for Chinese wages And should by chance any 


American citizens 





these slaves rebel, organize, or join a union and demand a living : \ 
union wage, they will not hesi e to call the State militia; ves, the 
tegular Army, to beat them inte submission, shoot and kill th is 
they did at Ludlow, Youngstown, Homestend, and other pla 

Has anybody, anywhere, heard the voice or pen of one of thes 
“ patriots of preparedness " call for the Government manufactu gs am 
munitions and supplies for “ prepared os 

No; the contrary is true We saw by . ress reports I th 
“ patriots"’ of the Armor Plate Trust threatened the | ed State 
Government if Congress dared to appropri Z 


money for tt buildis of 
plants to manufacture armor plate for the Govern nt without | 
tribute and profits to these self-styled “ patriots of preparedne 
profits.” 

Therefore the duty of every union man and true American is clear; 
it is to oppose the efforts of these “ patriots of preparedness,” and in 
the coming elections vote against any candidate for office or candid 
of any political party that pledge themselves to the program of thes 
‘* patriots "' of the Manufacturers’ Association and Steel Trust Every 


t 





union in the different States and central bodies ought to prepare resolu 
tions and send them te the Senators and Congressmen from their State, 


demanding the printing of sufficient copies of the report of the Indus 
trial Relations Commission, and that some immediate action be taken 
to carry out the recommendations contained therein. 

Don’t delay Congress will adjourn before very long At the next 


meeting of your union instruct your secretary to write a communication, 


| as suggested above, to your Coagressmen and Sevaturs. 


“Be it resolved (by the 250.000 organized working people of Chi- | 


cago who are not profiting by the European war and who will not gain 
by the ‘military and naval preparedness plans,’ but, on the contrary, 
are suffering from a continual rise in prices of the necessities of life, 
and who are therefore unable to hire special trains and pay for din- 
ners), That we condemn this attempt by these self-styled ‘ patriots’ of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association to mislead Congress as to the 
true sentiment of the people back home.” 

The fact of the matter is, these “ patriots,” including the President 
of the United States, are not sincere in their program of “ prepared- 
ness.” They know that there is less danger to this country being tn- 
vaded by any other country at the present time thon there ever was, 
unless these “patriots” manage to force the President and Congress 
to enter the European war by some trivial excuse in order to carry 
through their program of “ preparedness.” To prove that we have 
only to cite the following: 

In Cleveland, January 29, 1916, President Wilson in a speech said, 


J. J. Wat. 


Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL M. TAYLOR, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, on the 23d of Feb- 


| ruary last there appears in the ConcresstonaL Recorp a speech 


after arguing for “ preparedness” and trying to alarm the fears of | 


his audience : 


“You will ask me, Why do you say the shortest possible notice? 
Because, gentlemen, you can not afferd te postpone this thing. I do 
not know what a single day may bring forth.” 

And all the “patriets” said, “Amen. Well done, 
Servant.” 

Against the statement of the President let me cite these facts from 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, February 7, 1916: 

“March 3. 1915, a little more than a year ago, the Congress author- 
ized the construction of two dreadnaughts larger than any nation now 
owns, 
construction of these ships, and will not be started until about 1917." 

Also the ConGresstonaL Recorp of February 7, 1916, contains the 
information that 68 warships, which when completed will cost $185,- 
000,000, are in process of construction; that the administration—and 
the “patriots of preparedness ""—has never even intimated that it 
would be pleased if construction were accelerated: and that the men 
employed on these ships are working only eight hours a day, in face 
of the fact that it would be perfectly feasible to employ three crews 
0008 24 hours a day. (See Pearson's Magazine, May number, Pp. 

And so far it is not known that the President has ordered them to 
hurry up, which he ought to do, if what he said in his speech at Cleve- 
land is trne. 

Also the “ atriots of preparedness’ have never hollered for more 
speed in finishing these warships that have been already authorized 
and money appropriated for. This proves they are not sincere. 


rhe compaign of these ‘' patviots o preparedness and fear,”’ have other 
objects in view. 


they will approve the tactics of these so-called “ patriots” in brow- 
beating Congress to appropriate untold millions for tools of war, while 
the excitement is on; and that means lots of fat, juicy contracts and 
profits. That is the real reason of “ preparedness of these self-styled 

patriots.” 7 


thou faithful | 


Not even one 5 has been laid upon another to begin the | 


| 


These objets are, first, to get the citizens of this coun- 
try alarmed, and their hearts ful: of fear, and their brains confused, so | 


I made on rural credits. This speech I circulated among the 
people of my district, and in response I was astounded to know 
the interest our farmers felt touching rural-credit legisiation 
I did not know then just exactly what the features of legislation 
on this subject would be, but I indicated in that speech what 


legislation I thought would meet with the approval of the farmer 
The pending bill is not just what I would like to see passed, but 
every great measure must have a beginni! l this llisa 
step toward granting Federal aid to assist the great farming 
classes of this Nation. It has been discussed for months before 
the great Banking and Currency Committee of the House, and 
among its membership are found farmers. This bi hie it 
passes, will be the result of a compromise. It is new m 
in this Governinent, and the fact that it is a compronmi | hel 
not discredit the measure, because even the Constitution 
great Government was the result of a compromise among mi 

Aid to enable farmers to procure money to purchase homes 
and to carry on agricultural pursuits has been extended by 
every enlightened Government save our own. We 
tended Government aid in one form or another to « of 
business except agriculture. Millions of acres of } 
were given away to corporations to induce them t d 
roads, and it is high time that the farmer ag i 
this country should be aided in their efforts to thie 
lies and the people of this Nation by our eat Govern! ‘. 
The matter of farm loans has been one f} has ¢ ed the 
attention of Members of Cong for ) it is of 


vital importance to all sections of the countr; J e listened 








1000 


to many arguments in regard to the best plan for help. I was 
Lorn and reared on a farm. Farming was the principal in- 
dustry of my native State. The farmer does not care so 
much whether we have 1 farm-loan bank or 12. Many 


| 


of the features of this bill may not appeal to him, and espe- | 


cially those features which are administrative, but he will 
want to know whether the bill will permit him to borrow money 
on his land at a low rate of interest, and that, too, for a long 
time, with option to pay the debt any time within a reasonable 
period. This bill provides rightly along that line. What the 
farmer wants is results, and he cares little about theories. He 
is willing to pay his debts and pay interest thereon, and he feels, 
when he borrows money to he!p in conducting his business— 
and the farmer is a business man—and he pays a rate of inter- 
est when he needs to borrow money too high for money hired 
than he should have to pay, considering the fact that he offers 
the finest character of security and the further fact that he 
needs to borrow for a term of years rather than for a few 
months. The product of his labor usually comes to him in the 
fall or at the end of the year, and his opportunity for canceling 
his indebtedness as the result of his labor does not come to him 
aus often as it does to other business men. 

I am going to vote for this bill because it is the first step 
tuken by the Government looking to long-time loans. Of course, 
the system proposed will have to become familiar to the farmers 
and the system understood, and as time passes needed features 
will be amended by Congress that may now be probably over- 
looked. Every new problem necessarily has to have a begin- 
ning, and as the years roll by the system now entered upon will 
be satisfactorily worked out. There will be no turning back- 
ward, because the borrowing and farming classes of the Ameri- 
can people will never be satisfied until rural credits is firmly 
established in the laws of the land. 

Agriculture is not a State institution but is a national affair. 
This great Government must help to aid the building of farms 
and homes and add to the joy, contentment, and happiness of 
this great class of our grand people who have embraced agri- 
culture as an occupation. Young men must be encouraged in 
their desire to enter the occupation of agriculture. They would 
like to follow in the footsteps of their fathers and gain a home 
whereby he may depend only upon the blessings of God upon his 
honest industry. Farming is of great importance, as it controls 
the prosperity, the character, and independence of our country. 
it is indeed the most certain source of strength, wealth, and in- 
dependence. This bill offers a meeting place for the person 
with money to loan and the person who desires to borrow that 
money. It appears to help both of these people and the class 
to which each belongs. It will not harm or hurt those of other 
classes because the success and prosperity of the whole Nation 
with its interests hinges largely upon the success and properity 
of those who till the soil. Make him prosperous and he will 
carry prosperity as a blessing to the fireside of every citizen— 
rich and poor, high and lew. 

Mr. Speaker, the one hope of the American people to-day is 
rural credits—the brand of rural credits that will really lower 
interest rates to American borrowers. None other will satisfy 
them; none other with approval will they accept. There have 
been presented to Congress many bills dealing with this subject. 
Some of them are weird, fantastical, and could never come true. 
Some of them advocate that the Federal Government shall fur- 
nish money to the American farmers without adequate security, 
and some of them with practically no security at all. On the 
other hand, bills are pending and have been introduced by men 
who do not in truth and in fact believe in a rural-credits system 
at all. These bills are usually found to be mere makeshifs, 
that look good upon their faces, but which in truth and in 
reality would render no positive relief to the farmer whatever. 

The President of the United States during the consideration 
of the Owen-Glass currency bill promised in words loud, clear, 
distinet, and emphatie that he would stand for and aid in the 
passage of a rural-credits bill. 

Mr. Speaker, under the provisions of the pending bill an ap- 
propriation of $9,000,000 is made, which will finance the 
rural-credit banking system. It is believed millions of dollars 
necessary to supply the demand for farm loans will come into 
the treasury of the rural-credit banks by the sale of bonds 
which will be issued on the lands of the farmers who may 
deposit their land mortgages with these banks. This $9,000,000 
furnished by the Government may be increased to $180,000,000, 
because the Federal land banks are granted the privilege of 
selling farm-loan bonds equal to the amount of twenty times 
its capital. The joint-land banks mentioned are granted the 
same privilege and the amount equal to fifteen times its capital 
and surplus, 


} 
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METHOD OF RURAL-CREDITS BANKS 

1. The rural-credits board located in Washington, composed 
of three members, has complete control and supervision o! 
rural-credits banks. 

2. The United States is divided into 12 districts. The 12 
banks, located centrally in these districts, are known as Fed. 
eral land banks. The minimum capital stock of the Feder! 
land banks is $750,000. The stock in the Federal land ba:' 
placed on the market for sale. If not purchased in 990 «: 
the Governmert purchases the stock sufficient to financ 
institution. The Government will not share in the profits. TT) 
stockholders of the Federal land banks share in the profits. 

3. Local organizations are authorized and chartered. Thes 
local organizations are known as national farm-loan associs- 
tions. The national farm-loan association is composed ex¢li:- 
sively of borrowers. No person not a borrower can become 
member of the farm-loan association. Ten farmers desiring ty 
borrow can organize this association. The membership is 
limited, but must contain not less than 10. The local assoc 
tion shall elect five directors. The association shall also e}. 

a president, vice president, loan committee of three, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer. No officer of the local association shall receive ; 
salary except the secretary-treasurer. 

HOW LOANS ARB SECURED. 

Loans are secured by organizing a national farm-loan asso. 
tion composed of 10 or more farmers desiring to secure 1lo:\)\s 
The minimum loan is $100, and the maximum is $10,000. "| 
borrower is required to make application for a loan accompanie 
with subscription for stock in the local association. For this 
stock he pays $5 per share. One share authorizes a loan of $110) 
If a borrower desires a loan of $1,000, he must purchase 10 
shares, or $50 worth of stock. This purchase of stock is 1 
cash transaction unless borrowers so desire, but is added to (}\ 
loan and paid with other deferred payments. The application 
subscription of stock, and description of land is forwarded to 
the Federal land bank. The Federal land bank orders an 
amination of title and appraisement of the land. If the «p- 
praisement is satisfactory and the title good, the loan is nin) 
and the money sent to the secretary-treasurer of the local assv- 
ciation to be paid to borrower. 

, MOUNT, INTEREST RATE, AND TERMS. 

The borrower may secure 60 per cent of the value of the |1: 
and 20 per cent of the value of improvement on the land, maki 
a total of 80 per cent. The amount of interest charged dey 
on the sale of the bonds. In no case can the interest exceed 6 
cent, and it is expected that the rate will be less. The deferr 
payments may be from 5 to 36 years, as desired by borrower. 

REPAYMENT (AMORTIZATION) PLAN. 

The principal and interest is paid annually. These anni! 
payments contain both principal and interest, called amort' 
tion payments. Under the present system of loaning money | 
interest only is collected on deferred payments. For instance 
should a loan be made for $1,000 at 6 per cent for the term 
20 years, at the end of 20 years $1,200 will have been pai: 
annual payments as interest and the $1,000 principal rem: 
unpaid. If the interest rate charged should be 8 per cent 
$1,000, for 20 years the annual interest payments would amo 
to $1,600, and the principal of $1,000 would still be unpaid 
the end of 20 years. The amortization plan provided in the | 
will be easily understood by the following table, showing loan on 
$1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent: 


Lit? 
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Amon 
y Paid on of prin- 
Annual periods. : cipa 
oe principal.| 
unpaid 
$80. 24 $50.00 $30. 24 $969.7 
80. 24 48. 48 31.75 938. 00 
80. 24 46.90 33. 34 904. 67 
80. 24 45.23 35.01 869. t 
80. 24 43. 48 36. 7: $32. 99 
80. 24 41.64 38.59 794. 31 
80. 24 39.71 40. 52 753. 79 
80. 24 37.68 42.55 711. 23 
80. 24 35. 56 44.68 605. 50 
80. 24 33. 32 46.91 619. 64 
80. 24 30.98 49. 26 570. 39 
80.24 28. 51 S18. 67 
80. 24 25. 93 464. 35 
80. 24 23. 21 07.34 
80. 24 20. 36 347. 45 
80. 24 17.37 254. 09 
80. 24 14.23 218.93 
80. 24 10. 93 149. 23 
80. 24 7.4% 76. 59 
80. 24 3.82 
80 604. 80 
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It will be seen by this calculation on the amortization plan 

that $1,604.80 will pay both principal and interest. 
LIABILITY OF THE BORROWER. 

The farmer is interested in knowing his personal responsibil- 
ity before becoming a stockholder in the national farm-loan as- 
sociation. The borrower is liable for 10 per cent of the amount 
of his loan. In other words, he is liable for double the amount 
of his stock. If he borrows $1,000, he owns 5 shares. The 
shares represent $50. His liability can not exceed double that 
amount, or $100, on $1,000. The stock owned by the borrower is 
filed with the association, and when the debt is discharged the 
value of the stock and accumulated dividends must be paid the 
borrower. 

HOW MONEY IS SECURED FROM BONDS. 

When loans are made bonds are sold in the markets to the 
highest bidder. The borrower does not get the same rate for 
which the bonds are sold; 1 per cent is retained by the Federal 
land banks to be used in paying expenses first and then divi- 
dends on outstanding stock. As business increases and bond 
sales are very large the stock of investors in the farm-land 
banks are retired, and it is represented that the investors’ stock 
will be retired in a few years. When the investors’ stock is 
eliminated, then the borrowers’ stock will draw the dividends 
and there will be no investors’ stock participating in the divi- 
dends, and the borrowers’ stock becomes valuable as an invest- 
ment. 

If bonds sell for 4 per cent, the borrower’s loan will be for 3 
per cent. If the bonds sell for 44 per cent, the interest of loan 
will be 53 per cent, and so on. No interest charged the bor- 
rower can exceed 6 per cent, and may be much less, according 
to the price of the bonds sold. Funds are secured by the sale of 
bonds to loan the farmers. The farm mortgages of individuals 
desiring loans are assembled into collective security, and upon 
this collective security farm bonds are issued and sold. The 
bonds are sound and safe, and should sell as well as Govern- 
ment bonds. 

GOVERNMENT AID. 

The Government appropriates $9,000,000 to assure the organi- 
zation of the rural-credit system. This may be used before funds 
are obtained by the sale of bonds. The board is also authorized 
to call on the Secretary of the Treasury for Government deposits 
in case the Federal land banks need assistance. 

Furthermore, the Government pays the salaries of officers of 
the Federal land banks and the expenses of such banks, and ex- 
empts all stock and bonds of the rural-credit banks from tax- 
ation. 

PURPOSES OF LOANS. 

Loans may be made to purchase land, equipment, live stock, 
general farm improvement, and pay off indebtedness on farm. 
If the borrower uses the money for other purposes, a penalty is 
imposed and thé loan becomes due. No person not engaged in 
farming or in good faith intending to become an actual farmer 
can secure a loan or become a member of the farm-loans associa- 
tion. 

The foregoing contains a brief synopsis of the rural-credit bill, 
to which the Government contributes financial aid in money. 

JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 

The bill also authorizes the organization of joint-stock com- 
panies for the purpose of making loans on farms. The Govern- 
ment contributes no money to the joint-stock company and pur- 
chases no stock of same. 


vestment. The capital stock must be at least $250,000 paid-in 
cash before a charter is granted. 


the Federal land banks. The interest rate charged by the joint- 
stock company shall not exceed 6 per cent. The interest charged 
shall not exceed 1 per cent over the amount of interest for which 
the bonds were sold. If the bonds sell for 4 per cent the inter- 
est charged shall be 5 per cent, and so on. 

CAPITAL STOCK IS TAXABLE, 


The joint-land banks are relieved of tax in the same manner 
the Federal land banks are relieved, except the capital stock 
of the joint-land banks may be taxed. They operate on the 
same principle. The material difference consists in the fact 
that Federal land banks are operated by the Government, and 
the borrowing farmer gets the profits, while in the joint-stock 
company the borrower does not share in the profits, and all 
dividends are paid to the shareholders who invested their money 
in the joint-stock company. No stock is issued to the borrower 
in the joint-stock company. The borrower has no liability for 
losses in the joint-stock company. Instead of giving the borrower 
the same interest for which bonds are sold, 1 per cent more is 


; The joint-stock bank is au- | you. negotiated 
thorized to issue bonds on land mortgage in the same manner as | 


| With the road of righteousness, 


Joint-stock land banks are organized | 


and financed by persons seeking the stock of the bank as an in-| py bringing Huerta to an end by patient insistence, 


LOOT 


charged the borrower. After paying the expenses this 1 cen 
belongs to the borrower under the Federal land banking s em, 
while in the joint Stock con pas the 1 pel is applier >in 
vestors’ stock after paying expenses. The borrower owns the 
Federal land banks. He is not only interested in rep: 1 his 
loan, but he is interested in the proper management of tl ed- 
eral land banks and his local ore: ation because of tl ilue 
of his stock. The borrower is not interested in yf 
the joint-land banks and assumes no responsil \ losses 
This bill, I sincerely trust, when enacted » Inw, \ a lle 
tractive to the farmers and will help to lift the buras ’ e 
backs of those who go forth at early dawn to labor for their 
loved ones and become prosperous and will help to bring th 


products that feed and clothe the family of man. If this legis 
lation proves successful, this Congress will have 1 
an enduring fame. 


In Support of H. J. Res. 199, Opposing the Withdrawal of 
the United States Troops from Mexico and Authorizing 
and Directing the President to Send Such Reenforcement 
as May be Necessary to Accomplish the Purposes of the 
Expedition. 


EXTENSION OF 
HON. JEFF: McLEMORE, 


OF TEXAS, 


REMARKS 


In true House or Representatives. 


Friday, May 19, 1916 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend ny remarks in the Recorp, I include the following, 
which I find in a newspaper published in New York and ealled 


“Issues and Events”: 
AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT WILSO 
(By William Kennedy.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Vay 4, L916. 

Mr. President, the path to power leads through Parral. 

To you, guided by that political idealism which has made 
American diplomacy throughout your administration such a 
shining exception to the diplomatic standards of the Old World, 
this would have no appeal if the path to power did not coincide 
gut they do coincide, and beth 
lead past Parral. 

Your Mexican policy, first and last, has been subjected to sueh 
criticism as seldom assails any measures undertaken by the re- 
sponsible heads of government. Innumerable selfish influences 
have united to make your path hard. That you have made mis- 
takes you, of course, would be the first to admit, but the great 
masses of the simple, straight-thinking people of the country 
have credited you with full justice. I, for instance, a plain 
citizen, disagree with your course in many matters, yet feel that 
you were right in refusing to recognize the assassin Huerta. You 
may have been hasty in sending the fleet to Vera Cruz, and you 
may have sacrificed something of national pride when you 
withdrew our forces from that city, and yet history vl 
edge that you served humanity and advanced political standards 


Vill acknowl- 


With a 
minimum of bloodshed. Many of us felt uncomfortable as 
with the arrogant and stubborn Carranza 
on the one hand and the bloodstained Villa on the other: bu 
future generations of Americans will acknowledge that you did 
what you did in the spirit of a sincere friend to 


a stricken 
sister Republic. History, too, will sustain your recognition of 
Carranza. Every calculable circumstance indicated that he had 
got a firm grip of power, was actuated by high ideals and 


supported by able men, commanded the greatest support among 
his people, and was most likely to advance that people in pros- 
perity and peace. Your decision on that point was unassailable; 
the question is, has not Carranza failed—faiied miserably and 
culpably? And if so, is not a sharp turn in our national poli 
necessary ? 

No one can doubt that you have the courage to acknowledge a 
mistake. The Nation looks to you now, its patience with Mexi- 
can conditions exhausted, to acknowledge and to rectify it. The 
path of just and legitimate national prestige leads throug] 
Parral. 

Carranza has not mastered Mexico and never can Many 
States of his country do not know his power at all, or yield it 
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merely a mock mage, humane causes which he 
© ‘ted to advance to the good of the long-suffering peon have | 
not been advanced, but a rulnous and unjust confiscation of 


property and of industrial plants necessary to the development 
of Mexico seems to be on the program. Liberty has not been re- 
established ; no elections have tested the opinions of the people; 
and a bitter assault has been made not merely on one church 

ton all religion, 


bi 


of the weakness and indifference of the Carranza govern- 
ment the outlaw Francisco Villa found the opportunity to 


actually raid American territory, killing American soldiers, 
murdering and wounding American men and women, and burn- 
ing an American town. Your instant action to punish the perpe- 
trators of that deed was worthy of a vigorous Chief Executive 
and guardian of the Nation. Without a dissenting voice the 
peopie approved of it. They approved, too, your determination 
not to infringe the severeignty of Mexico. But since then events 
have moved swiftly and tragically. The world and the American 
people have learned much. They have learned that Mexico is 
indeed distracted and disrupted, a widespread anarchy with no 


that only action by you on an even higher plane of courage 

il idealism can restore that sovereignty, and recreate, by 
American labor, even by American blood, a something which we 
can call Mexico and acknowledge anew as a sister Republic. 
The proof was given at Parral. 

If the attack upon our troops at Parral had been merely a 
tragic outbreak of irresponsible people we could have overlooked 
it. But it was an attack made by the military forces of the 
government of Gen. Venustiano Carranza. Possibly no one 
high in authority ordered it; but the people of this country are 

too painfully impressed with the obvious fact that after 
act it had and has the full approval of Gen. Carranza and 
lieutenants, ‘They have vouchsafed no word 
they have made no apology. The blood of our brave soldiers docs 
net haunt their minds. The only comment they have made on 
the occurrence is an impudent demand that we recognize in it 
a compelling reason to suspend the national purpose, to give 
up the chase of the invader of eur borders and the murderer 
of our people; and to that argument they add the sinister threat 
of an all too obvious mobilization of their barbarous armies 
before and behind our punitive expedition. They little under- 
stand Americans, Mr. President, or Americanism as embodied 
in you. The path for America lies through Parral. 

The exact measure of Gen. Carranza and his “ government ” 
has been given. No matter who refuses at this time to recog- 
nize it, the treacherous shots which greeted our unarmed and 
trusting troops at Parral have sounded the death knell of 
that “ government.” The American people infinitely prefer that 
you should recognize that fact; they prefer your conduct of the 
necessary business, which opens in prospect befere us, to the 
conduct of some other aspiring citizens. They rejoice at the de- 
cision you have already taken not to order our brave soldiers, 
in whose splendid conduct they take a legitimate pride, to turn 
tail and slink home under the orders of Gen. Carranza. But the 
American people demand yet more. They demand that the word 
shall be “ Forward—forward through Parral!” 

Beyond Parral is Pancho Villa. Far from being in any danger 
of capture or death at the hands of the Carranza “ government,” 
he is deliberately sheltered and aided by the military forces 
and the officials of that “ government ”; and so he will be shel- 
tered and aided until the mad hatred borne by that people toward 
Americans is ended by whatever means may be necessary. We 
are in no danger, at least under your guidance, of turning our 
operations into the conquest of tyranny and greed. One thing 
we may have to do; hold northern Mexico for awhile and re- 
establish civilization there. But one thing we MUST do; go on- 
ward through Parral to kill or capture Villa. 

Whatever that may involve we must accept. Murder, arson, 
and military attacks within our own borders we can not, with 
the sublimest magnanimity, permit. The perpetrators of those 
crimes we should and we must punish, if it takes us not merely 
past Parral but to Tehuantepec. Any other course would make 
us traitors to that enuse of human rights which you have given 
a new meaning and a new dignity and power in international 
affairs. You need not fear that the American people will read 
in such a determination anything of that selfishness which you 
have repudiated as a guiding metive in the conduct of nations. 
The American people will be with you if you go on through 
Parral—with vou as never before. 

To-day the people are uneasy in their minds; only their con- 
fidence in you keeps uneasiness from being a great fear. The 
whole people approve of your services to humanity in curbing 
war-inflamed nations across and on the ocean, recalling them 
to ; the rights and immunities of nonbelligerents. 
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only 
the 


his of sorrow; 


sense o1 


was 


Banditry has not been ended; and as a re- | 
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But | system of local farm organizations, under which every farnier 





















































millions of the American people feel that you have done aj] 
that way that is humanly possible. A further step which. 
you admit, might lead us to the verge, nay, over the verze. o 
war, is sincerely dreaded and abhorred by millions. The Am, 
ican people will credit you with the great and inestimable ;< 
sults you have accomplished; but the shadow of a tragic erro 
will cloud your fame if now, by insisting on more than nati 
battling for their lives can grant, yeu permit us to be dr 
into that very war which your attitude has done most to ; 
buke. The American people would prefer that individuals fore: 
some modicum of unessential privilege rather than that 
whole Nation should sever an historic friendship and enter ; 
ghastly arena of the great war against a people who have 
jured us only inadvertently; in which ease, too, we would 
evitably become the allies of other nations whose equal wry 
against us you and your Secretary of State have so thoro 
exposed. But in Mexico we have a real cause, a national ¢: 

a cause about which there is ne difference of opinion froin 
corner of the country to another. Pursue that labor unili 


a 


| ingly and every able man will be at your service, every si; 
sovereignty to respect, with so much gone irretrievably wrong | 


will gladly call on its militia to assist you, every mother 


| gladly send her son. 


Beyond 
£0. 
ehemy according to the rules of war. 
if they force the shedding of blood. 

And if the dictates of duty, nay, of idealism itself, point ; 
Parral, may ene not peint out to you how other reasons s1)) 
that plan? Past Parral lies the end of the criticism whic! 
assailed your Mexican policy. Past Parral the clamor «| 
selfish interests which have tried in vain to swerve you 
your course can not sound. Past Parral lies the end of all « 
and all division. 

The path to the Presidency leads through Parral. 


*arral is Panche Villa. After him our troops : 
Whoever blocks our way must be treated as a nat 
The blood be upon th: 





The Agricultural Department and the Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the problem of | 
tical agriculture will never be solved by the education of a 
boys in the agricultural schools of the States, nor by the « 
sional visit of an agricultural expert or special agent, nor 
the annual tour of an agricultural ear through a farming co 
munity making short stops for brief instructions to the farm 
The great body of the farmers of the country must be rev 
for instruction and cooperation in their everyday farn 
operations. 

The necessity of bringing the Agricultural Department 
the State institutions in closer relationship with the farmers 
and actual farm operations is at once realized from an ex:iil: 
tien of many department publications, reporting experiil 
and demonstrations conducted for the information and ils! 
tion of the farmers of the country. 

Farmers, being without opportunity otherwise to avail | 
selves of the information and benefits of the Agricultural !» 
partment and schools, subscribe for these publications, on): 
find that many of the experiments and demonstrations repor 
had been conducted at specially and elaborately equipped : 
cultural stations, and while interesting and of genera! 
tific value, much of the information and instruction could | 
be followed or carried inte practical use with the common : 
ordinary facilities with which farms are provided and the })! 
vailing conditions under which farm operations are gener!) 
conducted. 

The activities of the Agricultural Department must be bro! 
into closer touch with the actual farm operations, and exjcr'- 
ments and demonstrations, to be of practical use and value to 
the farmers, must be conducted with facilities and under con: 
tions prevailing generally upen the farms of the country. 

While it is not possible for a department of the Government to 
establish and maintain relationship with the great number o! 
farmers of the community as individuals, it is practical to reac! 
and cooperate with them through farm organizations in bodies. 

The Agricultural Department must be extended to include 2 
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in his own community will be afforded an opportunity to attach 
himself to and become a part of the Agricultural Department, 
and thereby avail himself of the benefits of the information and 
instruction afforded and the advantages of all the new and im- 
proved methods of agriculture. 

To establish this closer relationship of the Agricultural De- 
partment with the farmers of the country it is not necessary 
that the farmers should go to Washington, nor is it necessary 
to reorganize the whole Agricultural Department, the growth 
and development of years, to reach and carry on its operations 
with the farmers. 

Taking the Agricultural Department, as now organized and 
constituted, and the farmers of the country, with their practical 
experience in conducting their own neighborhood and commu- 
nity affairs, and providing for a system of local organizations 
through which the farmers can act in bodies and adding a bureau 
in the Agricultural Department to coordinate with such organi- 
gations, and a system of scientific agriculture and practical 
arming is established. 





Flood-Control Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC 


OF NEW 


os Y ‘ % 

s I E G E L ‘ 

YORK, 

Ix tHe Hovset or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, this House is voting to-day for 
the flood-control bill, because it realizes that the time has come 
to take definite steps to relieve conditions along the Mississippi 
and Sacramento Rivers. The damage caused by flood in one part 
of the country has its reaction and consequent results in all other 
parts of our land. The day of sectionalism as an argument is 
slowly but surely passing away, never to return. We are daily 
seeing evidence that such arguments are not only valueless for 
advancing the cause of the one who raises it but meets at all 
times the emphatie disapproval of all reasonable and intelligent 
men. Those who have the best interests of the Nation at heart 
do not make inquiry as to which particular city or State is to be 
henefited by the legislation, but is it a measure that deserves the 
support of Congress? 

Closely allied with this kind of legislation should be the im- 
provement of New York Harbor and the deepening of the Hud- 
son River, because the benefits to be derived therefrom are 

ational and not local. 

New York State has to-day one-tenth of the Nation's popula- 
tion, Every broad-minded citizen. who does his own thinking 
and studies what is best for the United States knows that the 
prosperity of New York State is reflected in every other part of 
the Union, and that when citizens of the State of New York, re- 
cardless of party, plead for these improvements they are asking 
for what is bound to help the whole country. 

rhe history of the improvement of the Hudson River has been 
fully described by Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, and I quote therefrom 
at length: 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE HupDson. 

If the statistics of commerce on American lakes, rivers, and harbors 
were more strictly classified, one might more surely determine the 
elative commercial importance of our many navigable waterways. 
Some of our river improvements are in reality harbor improvements, 
and the tonnage reported can not under present legislation, distinguish 
between river and harbor traffic; but a separate calculation of the 
ommerce of New York Bay and the Hudson River apparently indicates 
that the Hudson carries the largest volume of river traffic, as dis- 
tinguished from ocean-going traffic, on any American stream. 

Che nature of the river makes its improvement for modern com- 
merefal requirements a comparatively easy matter, and the existence 
along its banks of the world’s busiest seaport, the terminals of the 
reconstructed Erie Canal, and of most of the transcontinental railroad 
ines gives any project for its improvement almost a national sig- 
nifleanee. The navigable section of the river extends from the Battery 
at New York City to Waterford, the terminus of the Barge Canal, a 
distance of about 155 miles. Of this section the greater part is 
natural deep water, the river flowing through a longitudinal crack, or 
fault, in the earth’s surface and being a fiord rather than a river. 
At only two places between New York and Hudson, 117 miles, are 
there any obstructions of the navigable channel, and these consist of 
sand bars easily and cheaply dredged through. 

_The principal sources of the Hudson River lie in the wildest portion 
of the Adirondack Mountains, in Essex County, northeastern New 
York. A number of branches, any one of which might possibly be 
considered the main stream, form its upper waters; but ii the highest 
collected and permanent body of water be assumed as the true head, 
then the source of the Hudson becomes Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds, which 
sles at an elevation of 4,322 feet above tide, in the center of the 
triangle formed by Mount Marcy and Skylight and Gray Peaks. 
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The river flows rather trregularly 





. ’ + 
northern boundary of Saratoga Cou! a 
|} and flows eastward for about 12 m th 
|} and forming, as it cuts across t) ro s il falls g t 
| height and beauty. At Sandy Hill, just below Glens Fall t ike 
‘another abrupt turn and flows south ! yntint g in this 1 
} until it empties into New York Bay 

From Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds to the month of e 1 u 
by water is probably about 300 miles I al area ! 
square miles. ‘The river is tidal to Troy, tl ead 

The headwater region is mountair s in ’ + 
heavily wooded, and is dotied with numerous s and I 
rocks, belonging to the oldest {* d t nd ma : 
bare or covered only with a layer ruce 


litter. The river emerges from the moi 












of Glens Falls, and thence to Troy the I l 

ing and the surface soil is chiefly ah w Trey 
follows the great depression which exten rth l 
between New York Bay and the St. Lawr » an 
bordered by well-cultivated lands, whic! lerate 

the stream. The Catskill Mountain reg a 1 20 to 30 
below Albany, and thence to the 1 th of the V t 

valley is flanked by high hills. the highlands of Orange County, aud 
precipitous Palisades being especially noticeable. 

The commercial value of the Hudson River } a i 
history in past ages, and it is readily understood l 
geological structure how the river came to be the ract ‘ y 

} route between the Atlantic seaboard and the x t in i \t no 
| other point in the Appalachian chain is there any lepre n 
through the mountains themselves or any ich g a ! 
stream. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 

The first appropriation made for the improvement of New Y cu 
bor was in 1884, and amounted to $200,000 It was for g 
Gedney Channel through Sandy Hook Bar. There was no y o 
estimate, and the work was experimental. In 1886 Congr ippro 
priated $750,000 for a 30-foot channel, 1,000 feet wide at mean low 


water at the Sandy Hook entrance, and in the same year a pl! 
approved for a permanent 30-foot channel to cost $1,490,000 





project was completed in 1891. The total length of the iImproveme 
is about 104 miles. 
In 1899 Congress appropriated $1,000,000 and authorized cont 


contracts up to $3,000,000 additional for a 40-foot channel 2,000 feet 
wide. This cost limit was increased in 1907 to $5,148,510. Th new 
project, which is known as the Ambrose Channel, is now the principal 
entrance to the harbor of New York, the earlier Sandy Hook Channel 
being maintained to its full depth but not necessarily to its full prose 
width. The total length of the improvement is about 74 miles. Other 
entrances are the Coney Island and the Bay Ridge c.nd Red Hook Char 
nels on the eastern side of the harbor. The Coney Island Channel 
being mainly for local traffic, is of smaller dimensions, the d ng 
14 feet and the width 400 feet. Work was completed in 1905 at tota 
expenditure of about $17,500. 


The Bay Ridge and Red Hook improvement was first ad 








opted in 1881 
the project providing for a depth of 18 feet and a ith of 200 feet 
providing an entrance to the Erie Basin and the south Brooklyn dock 
In 1887 this channel, then only half finished, was found to b suffi 
cient and Congress in 1888 authorized the enlargement of the project 
to a depth of 21 feet and 400 feet wide. This project was complet 
in 1895 at a cost of $410,000. By act of 1894 the improvement wa 
further enlarged to a depth of 26 feet and a width of S800 feet with 


connection to Buttermilk Channel, the cost being $633.000. In 1896 
Ruttermilk Channel was added to the project and a triangular area at 
the channel bend was also included. This provided a width of 800 
feet in Bay Ridge Channel, 400 feet in Red Hook Channel, 900 
the triangular area, and 1,000 feet in Buttermilk Channel. 

The maximum draft of vessels, according to the report of the G 
ment engineers, which can now be carried through the N 
channels is for the Gedney 304 feet, and for the Ambrose 42 f« 











For port development considerable improvement in the Il ‘ he 
been necessary on both the Manhattan and New Jersey side On tl 
New York side the project extends from a line drawn between the 
Battery and Ellis Island to the northern limit of New York ¢ rut 
16 miles. The work includes both dredging and maintenance « 0 
lines. At the Battery the width of the river between pie t 
3.900 feet, at Fourteenth Street it is 2,750 feet, and at Fifty-ninth 
Street 2,725 feet. Above that point the river widens to about £0) 
feet Along the Manhattan pierhead line extends a channe 41 
deep and not less than 1,000 feet wide, except between Nin 
Seventy-second Streets, where the depth is less, On W 
the river were a number of shoals. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE RIVER 

Improvement of the river for harbor purposes began in 1 ) 1 
consisted mainly in the removal of obstructions to attain a dept 10 
feet. The present project, which was adopted in 191% 

a 30-foot channel, 800 feet wide, from Ellis Island to Hob 

removal of a shoal off Hoboken to a depth of 40 feet: a 26-fo« 

550 feet wide, along Weehawken; the removal of ledge r« 

Battery to a depth of 40 feet; the removal of a shoal on tl 

between Nineteenth and Thirty-second Streets to a 40-foot ' ] 
of an ebstruction north of Spnyten Duyvil Creek to retair i 
depth. The estimated cost of this tmprovement was $1,570,000 | 
Jersey City-Hoboken Channel is about 3 miles long and the We n 
about 5 miles. 

Between New York City and Hudson, about 117 miles north 
Battery, the river is a submerged stream, having natural dept ff 
cient for ordinary purposes of navigation, except at a few 
Haverstraw Bay, where there are shoals requiring some L 
tween Hudson and the northern limit of improvement : 
where connection is made with the barge canal, the river, ; 
far from the ocean, is really at its delta stage, being much ob 
by gravel and silt brought down trom the mountain id oO y 
by rock. It is this section of about 38 miles which i mprised n 


the present project of improvement to barge canal dept! 
and for which the cities of Albany and Troy are itating f 
improvement, such as to enable freight transfers at the | ! 
river as well as at the mouth. 

From 1797 until 1834 the State of New York ¢ 
provement of the river as was thought necessar 
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1292 the State and Federal Governments worked on the project jointly, 
both in dredging and the construction of jetties. Origiaally, there was 
a depth as far north as Hudson of about 25 feet, between Hudson and 
Coxsackie about 12 feet, falling off to about 74 feet at Albany and 33 
to 4 feet above Albany. At Troy the State of New York in 1823 built 
a dam in the pool, above which connection was made with the Erte 
Canal. There was a tidal range at Troy of about 1 foot, Albany 2 
feet, and Hudson 3 feet. 
T'} 


rhe first project of improvement was adopted in 1834, and on this 
as modified in 1852 and 1866 the Government spent $1.667.938 to 
secure a depth of 9 feet between Troy and Albany and 11 feet between 
Al y tnd New Baltimore. This included both dredging longitudinal 
dikes and intersecting cross dams. The second project, adopted in 1892 


and modified in 1809, provided for additional dikes and dredging to 
secure a depth of 12 feet from Coxsackie to the Troy Dam. Upon 
completion of this work In 1910 a total of $5,466,752 had been ex- 


pended by the United States. 
PRESENT PROJECT OF IMPROVEMENT. 


The present project was adopted in 1910 and will provide a channel 
12 feet deep from Hudson to Waterford, including the removal of the 
old State dams and construction of a new lock and dam at Troy. This 
work was first planned to be done by the State of New York in its 
Barge Canal project, but the Federal Government after some discussion 
with the State autherities finally decided to exercise its exclusive 
jurisdiction over the river and to meintain control as far as the 
Barge Canal locks at Waterford. The 12-foot channel is to be 200 
feet wide from Waterford to the Troy Dam and 400 feet below the 
dam, being wider at all bends. [t is also to be widened to form har- 
bors In front of the cities of Albany and Troy. 

The original estimate of cost was »bout $5,200,000. There was some 
delay pending adjustment of jurisdiction with the State authorities, 
and this, with some enlargement of the dim and additional! rock ex- 
cavation, brought the estimate to $7.530,000. By this work the tidal 
renge at Troy and Albany becomes about 3 feet and at Hudson about 
4 feet. 

The most impressive part of the upper Hudson improvement is the 
great concrete dam and lteck at Troy. Although structural work on the 
dam is still proceeding, the leck was open to navigation in August, 
15 Tt bas a width of 45 feet, a minimum depth of 14 feet, and 
total leneth of 5293 feet The work was divided Into sections and 
was carried op inside cefferdams built ef interlocking steel sheet piling, 
such as was used by the Government in raising the wreck of the battle- 
ship Maine from Habana Harbor and tn constructing the great ship 
lock near the western end of the Barge Canal. 

The conditions on whith the Federal Government undertook. this 
improvement were that water-power rights granted by New York State 
at Troy be extinguished, that the city of Troy should spend about 
$420,000 In comstruction of public docks and warehouses and prevent 
the discharge of sewage Inro the channel, and that the city of Albany 
construct terminal structures and facilities along its harbor front. In 
compliance with these conditions the old State Cam has been abandoned 
and the power privileges extinguished. The city of Troy has legislation 
pending for a bond issue to cover the cost of its water-front improve 
ments. The State of New York has built a canal terminal at Troy and 
sequired a site for a second terminal, and has also built a canal 
terminal at Albany; the city of Albany has completed an extensive 
pian of water fronts and terminal Improvement. 

The work on the present project was mk ry at the close of the 
Inst fiscal year to be about 41 per cent completed. The adoption of the 
present 12-foot project was seon followed by an agitation in Albany and 

‘roy for a further deepening of the upper river in order to enable 
ocean-going vessels to dock at those cities. It was argued that increas- 
ing congestion in the port of New York made terminal transfers at the 
head of the river much less expenaive, while there would be other 
economies in reduction of the rail haul from interior points to tide- 
water. Application was first made for a survey covering a channel 
depth of 25 feet. This was reported on adversely by the district enzi- 
neer on the ground that it was still too far in advance of completion 
of the barge canal system, and thut 25-foot depth would be insufficient 
to accommodate ordinary ocean tonnage. The question was revived 
after exhaustive studies and preparations by the chambers of commerce 
of Albany and Troy in the form of an application for a survey for a 
channel 27 feet deep as far as the Troy Dam. Congress having author- 
ized the survey, hearings were beld during the summer of 1915, but no 
report has yet been comptied on the project. 

While it may still be too early for definite prediction of the traffic 
that will otilize the upper Hudson improvement, there {ts ample ground 
for believing that both the Federal) Government and the State of New 
York will be justified in their undertaking, and that within a reasonable 
time further Improvement at the head of the stream will be found 
advisable in order to provide for transfer from barge to ocean tonnage. 


That all citizens, regardless of party affiliations, are in favor 
of the improvements that I have referred to are shown by the 
statements made by ex-Gov. Martin H. Glynn and by the 
present governor, Charles S. Whitman. 

Mr. Glynn says: 


The cost of improving the tidal Hudsen te accommodate sea-going 
vessels ls a neminal ene compared with the enermous resulting ad- 
vatitages te the ceuntry at large. Hf the improvement is te be made to 
accommodate sea-going vessels. the saving in freight rates on local and 
inland commerce on freight handled and regulated as a result of the 
improvement will, in one year, pay for the entire cost of the project. 

‘The strongest reasons for deepening the Hudsen are national and not 
local. A deeper fludson would attract to the United States a goodly 
part of the grain movement from. the West and Northwest, which is 
now so profitable to Canadian harbors. The present rate structure for 
large tonnage to the West from Albany is only 80 per cent of what it 
is from New York City or Boston. On sixth-class business this means 
a difference of $1.05 a ton. which would amply pay for a boat for the 
irlp trom New York City to Albany. Terminal and dock eharges would 
be much less in Albany than in New York, and this difference would in- 
crease the saving $1.05 a ton by a considerable margin. But this $1.05 
is the smallest saving. This 80 per cent charge from Albany of what 
it |s from Boston or New York would save millions and millions every 
year to the shippers and consumers of the whele country. 

If this freight could be breught to Albany by water $3.15 would be 
saved on the present charges on every ton of first-class freight ; $2.74 
on every ton of second-class freight; $2.11 on every ton of third-class 
freight; $1.48 on every ton of fourth-class freight: $1.26 on every ton 
of ufth-class freight, and $1.05 on every ton of sixth-class freight. It 
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does not require much imagination to see what an immense sum ¢! 
savings would mean to the people of the country at large. 

As New York spent $200,000,000 on its canais for the benefit of the 
Nation, so New York asks Uncle Sam to expend a few millions—anq 
just a few—npot for the benefit of this valiey or this State, but for 
the benefit of the commercial welfare of this country and the | 
vidual prosperity of its citizenry. When God gave this Nation 
Hudson River He gave it a priceless gift. For any Government 
allow parsimony or false economy to stand im the way of the ws: 
this priceless gift, to its fullest extent, is bad business and w 
statesmanship. If red tape stands in the way, strangle red tape 
moss-covered precedent stands in the way, brush off the moss. If }), 


Y 


Pei tite ta alae 


critical technicalities stand in the way, banish them and substi:; 
common sense, 3 
The water is here, the business is here, New York has brought ee 


great canal here—now let Uncle Sam bring the ocean to the enii 
the canal. The Panama Cana! bas rung the death knell of sma!) woator 
craft. New York gave more to build the Panama Cana! than an; 
dozen States. To wed the Panama Canal to the barge cana! of N, 
York we need a 27-foot channel in the Hudson from Troy to [iy 
and no niggardly policy, no denial of a proper dowry, no refusal of 
consent on the part of Uncle Sam should prevent this wedding. Av 

IL submit the strong reasons for a 27-foot channel in the Hudson k 
are not municipal, sectional, or State—they are National. 


orth 


Gov. Charles S. Whitman says: ee 

The State of New York has spent nearly $200,000,000 upon 
construction. This is net alone for the benefit of New Yor! 
of direct benefit to all the States bordering on the Great Lakes 

From New York City to the city of Hudson the Hudson Riv of 
deep enough te accommodate the vessels of our coastwise trad 
is but a matter of 30 miles of insufficient channel depth that 
rates the terminus of our great eanal system from these sea: 
vessels. With our enlarged canal it is expected that the com: 
reaching the Hudson will amount to $15,000,000 a year, and t! 
posed increase in depth for a bare 30 miles will place thes 
directly upon our ocean-going ships for distribution throug) 
world. 

It is expected that the new barge canal will accommodate 
adapted as well to navigate the Lakes so that a large part ot 
freight originating at and adjacent to points along the Great | 
can be brought to the Hudson River by water without breaking 
it has been estimated that freight thus handled can be brovus 
Albany for about one-tenth the present rate of rail transportat 

To enable seagoing vessels to tap direct the arteries of commer 
an advantage that requires no demonstration. To make the eas! 
terminus of our cana! system available to seagoing vessels 
benefit not only the section directly served but the entire coun! 

It is a matter of common complaint that the port faciliti-s 
New York City are inadequate for present commeree and the cos 

roviding suitable facilities is so gh as to make it almost 
ibitive. 


Mr. Speaker, this House has done its duty to-day to those 
who are directly interested with the improvements of tlic 
Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers and I hope that this I! 
will now give its attention to the urgent necessity of dec). 
the Hudson River and providing for the necessary deepe 
of the East River, as well as for the proper dredging oi 
channel near Hell Gate. It is only by widening and deepe! 
the channels already mentioned by me that transportativ! 
tween the whole Gulf and southern seaboard and New | 
land can be made cheaper. 


Hee 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In toe Howse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 22, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of th: 
House of Representatives I herewith insert an address whic! 
I delivered at the conference on international arbitration, «| 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y., Friday, May 19, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

Tue Monroe Doctrine aS a Factor IN INTERNATIONAL Priv 
(By Witttam P. Bortanp, M. C.) 


It is now nearly a century since the Monroe doctrine, so called, 
was announced by an American President in a purely domesti: 
State document, an annual message to Congress. 

In the century of its life our conception of this great pro- 
nouneement has grown. By “our” I mean to include not only 
the citizens of this Republic, but of both Americas and «! 
Europe as well. From an announcement of a policy ef our ow 
Government it has gradually and inevitably become, if n°! 
aetually a part of international law, yet a principle to |x 
reckoned with in all of the international politics of the Wester! 
Hemisphere. The original meaning ef the doctrine, read in th 
light of the age which gave it birth, is clear and comparatively 
narrow in its scope. At the time it was anneuneed Europe had 
passed through two generations of revolutions, the birth pangs 
of modern liberal thought and popular government. A con- 
certed effort was made by the reactionaries, who represented 
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nolitieal privilege and the divine right of kings, to reestablish 
their power by taking advantage of the somewhat unsatisfactory 
working of popular government in the countries in which it was 
heing tried. One of the purposes in view was to help Spain 
recover control of her revolting American colonies and reestab- 
lish over them a monarchical system. Our interest In the mat- 
ter arose chiefly from our strong sympathy with representative 
nstitutions. Hence, President Monroe, or John Quincy Adams, 
; Secretary of State, who is credited with being the real 
author of the doctrine, announced that, having recognized the 
independence of the American Republics, we could not view 
with indifference an attempt to reestablish over them the politi- 
‘al systems of Europe. The pregnant words of the message 
We owe it therefore to candor and to the amicable relations existin 
tween the United States and those powers to declare that we shoul 
ensider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any por 
tien of this bemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
xisting colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shali not interfere. But with the Governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose inde 
pendence we have, on great consideration and on just principles 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition fer the purpose of 
oppr ssing them or controlling tn any other manner their destiny by 


ny E power, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 





uropean 


Occasionally we hear that the Monroe doctrine has been out- 
«rown. On the contrary, the trend of historic events has given 
it a deeper significance and a greater importance. Occasion- 
ally we are treated to academic discourses on the desirability 
ef abandoning it. Let no theorist put this proposition to the 
practical test of popular opinion. ‘The query, “Shall the 
nolitical systems of Europe be extended to any portion of this 
hemisphere? ” would receive an overwhelming negutive in every 
country in both Americas. Never was\the doctrine more deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people and never would it be 
more unwise to challenge it than to-day. 

But it is said that some of the South American countries 
which, under the fostering care of that doctrine, have grown 
to real national greatness are able now to maintain their own 
national integrity. Conceding with pleasure that this is true, 
it is far from showing that the Monroe doctrine is obsolete. It 
shows, rather, that there are additional shoulders to be placed 
under the burden of responsibility in maintaining the right of 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere to pursue 
national destinies. There is nothing to prevent any nation 
from making the spirit of the doctrine a part of its own 
domestic policy and maintaining it singly or by convention. 
The only right which is affected is the right of European coun- 
tries to acquire, either by consent or convention, territorial sov- 
ereignty here, and such right, if it existed, could scarcely add 
to the strength, security, or dignity of any American nation. 

The initial purpose of the Monroe doctrine was to secure to 
the American nations a fair opportunity to work out their 
national destinies free from the fetters of European feuds and 
factions. A fresh start was to be made in national life in the 
New World. Not only.was the political creed of Europe to be 
rejected, but its historie antipathies, its traditional feuds, its 
tangled skein of alliances and intrigues, the beginning of which 
s lost in the maze of history. The new countries were to 
furnish the theater for a newer and better political drama. 
This initial purpose has been accomplished. Every American 
nation has had a fair chance to develop its own political ideals. 
rhe result has been in its own hands. It has been “ the master 
of its fate, the captain of its soul.” 

While in form the Monroe doctrine was a challenge and a 
defiance addressed to Spain in her attempt to regain her lost 
colonies and to all powerful nations of Europe in their efforts 
toward colonial expansion in the Western Hemisphere and thus 
might have been easily represented as a standing invitation to 
war, it has been proved by the unanswerable logic of events 
the most potent factor in international peace. In the first place, 
it has removed the temptation to, if not the cause for, war 
between fhe smaller American States and the nations of Europe. 
If territorial aggrandizement ¢an not follow military suecess 
nations show a surprising willingness to settle their disputes 
by other means than an appeal to arms. While there ts nothing 
in the Monroe doctrine which prevents an European nation from 
beginning or maintaining a war against an American nation. 
yet the fact that any attempt at annexation or territorial 
indemnity as the result of such war will bring another powerful 
country into the conflict, seems to have had a decidedly de- 
terrent effect upon such hostilities. 

In the second place, while wars have taken place between 
the American nations themselves growing out of a clash of in- 
terests, which can not in all cases be avoided, these conflicts 
have been fought to a conclusion without involying the coun- 


their 
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tries of the Old World It 


i 


to a struggle should seek, if it e: 


ful champion, such an alliance 
terest of the moment 


is 


usually involves ‘ S ¢ 
political independence. Bi r the Mi ‘ t 
probable that the aid of Eu an < ‘ 
called into American disputes, complica 
adding to the difficulties of making o1 
factory peace. The usual results ji h ‘ 
by the old couplet about the profits of litig 

A shell for thee, and a shel or 
But the oyster, that’s the vver's 
Then, again, there are domestic disturbances. |] i 
has had its civil war, and usually such is ‘ 
interests, if fought out fairly and with no outside inte 
have resulted in a stronger bond of unity and natic l feel 
But let a foreign power be invited or insi1 te itself into ¢ 
struggle and all hope of a return of peace and mutual ¢ 
fidence is at an end. From the days when D st ‘ 
thundered against Philip of Macedon for interf ’ in the 
local politics of Greece, true patriots have recogn at ‘ 
gers of such interested friendship. And here again we may f 
how reluctant the European powers have been to proffer t 
aid and encouragement in the civil wars of t! \ 
tries when they could not be rewarded for such f1 lship 
either a concession of territory or a sphere ot 
If the Monroe doctrine has kept the natior f } 

being embroiled in American politics, it has also ke] ‘ 
American nations from being embroiled in the po cs iu 
During the nineteenth century the continent of Afri 


centinent of Asia were largely divided into « 
of influence by the European States. The 


had secured such a colony or sphere o fluence se i 
quire that to maintain the delicate adjustment of t t P 
power other nations be granted concessions qual 

and strategic value. It cana not loubted th e 
would have overtaken the continen South Ameri nd ] 


ably also portions of North America if thers 
straining influence. While the exploitation 
by European powers has gone on rapidly durit 


2 | 
the territorial sovereignty and intluence 
Americas has decreased. It was 1 rT 
century than at the beginning. Engtand is ‘ 
nation of Europe holding important territor Wester 
World. This territory is not threatened by her e1 ‘ ‘ 
hence is removed from the zone of hostile influ 

The Monroe doctrine has fully justified 
the Americas out of the present cont t that 
the whole of the civilized world. Withou 
have been involved if the oppos purt 
territories on this side of the wate It u re 
not only by the success which has attended it é EY 
pean politics from American shores but by projecting f 
into what might and could have happene ithe t 
eighteenth century saw North America divided 
empires of three great power England, Fran Kl Spain 
War and the entanglement of international politi 
profit from these colonies to any of these po 
the suecessful revolt of the Britis 
one local self-governing nation to cd 
tion on the continent and make the fra ent 
fos. A North America divided into the colo ! | 
pean States would have been a backwars tag 
veloped continent. A North America dot ! 
eal views and filled with the aspirations « atio 
a factor in the progress of civilization. 

Strange to say instead of the Monr etrir 
source of irritation to the Eurepean pov 
comed by them and tacitly acknowledged co 
land, France, and Germany have each had a 
recent past to test it if they saw fit, but c! 
the issue. To be sure the balance of ) ry 
Europe, has had much to do with the re tance « hos 
tions to test the American principle. No European nati ould 
now look with indifference upon a violation of that doct by 
another power. 

The good will of America, the reservoir of raw materia v1 
Europe, has been an important factor also in cor ding re- 
spect. But the positive element, after all, has been that Amet 
ica had no interest in the quarrels of Europe. Our mplete 
removal from contact with, or inflnence ne I '. 
tics has been a source of security and satisfaction | 
We hold no territory in Enrope. We have! f 
which may cause alarm. Ifs nations have nothing t 
an American country wnless the forn tl f 
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3ut for the frenzy of political excitement in which we com- 
mitted ourselves to the Philippine folly, we would have no 
territorial interests in Asia. The politics of the Orient repre- 
sent the politics of Europe, with added complications, and it 
would be unfortunate indeed if we should become involved 
in that direction. Whether we can ever honorably withdraw 
from the Philippines or not, our experience in that direction has 
not been sufficiently encouraging to warrant the belief in our 
own minds or the fear in the minds of others, that we will 
ever willingly repeat our experiment. The blindest partisan 
has ceased now to talk of making the Philippines a base for the 
extension of American influence in Asia, and the public man 
who would to-day urge the acquisition of another foot of Asiatic 
territory would be politically as “ dead as the bullrushes round 
little Moses on the old banks of the Nile.” 

While the Monroe doctrine can not preserve equality among 
American nations any more than the constitution of a republic 
ean preserve physical or intellectual equality among men, yet it 
can and does preserve equality of opportunity. It does more— 
it provides the broad base of common ideals and common inter- 
ests which can not but be wholesome in its tendencies, It is 
the interest of every American country that every other country 
of the western world should develop its people and its powers 
to the highest plane socially, industrially, and politically. 
While the doctrine itself is not a guaranty against territorial 
aggrandizement within our own hemisphere, it contains an 
automatic check against unwieldy power or any extension of 
authority over an unwilling people. All of the nations invoived 
are Republics and a republic can grow only by incorporating 
territory upon the basis of equality of right with the original 
population. To a republic incorporated territory is a source of 
strength and prosperity, while dependencies, which are held 
upon a plane of lower political rights than the dominant nation 
and which can not look forward to an equality of rights, are a 
source of military weakness, political danger, and financial loss, 

Out of the common bond of interest in the Monroe doctrine 
as it now appeals to all of the Americas, there has grown by 
action of the present administration a principle of Pan Ameri- 
eanism which will draw the western nations closer together, 
inspire them with mutual confidence and respect, and unify their 
political ideals. The first fruits of this new policy are now 
seen. Mutual distrust and jealousy born of ignorance of each 
other’s aims and purposes is disappearing. American nations 
can now sit in council upon the general peace of America. They 
can offer, without misunderstanding, their good offices in cases 
of friction which may lead to hostilities. They can also assist 
in a sympathetic and disinterested way in the restoration of 
stable government in any of the countries. They can observe 
n true respect for the dignity and integrity of other nations by 
refusing to permit their soil to be used for hatching plots 
against the peace and public order of their neighbors. Nations 
so united and so animated by ideals of peace and progress can 
in the present unfortunate situation in the world use the in- 
dependence which they have happily preserved in commanding 
respect for the rights of neutrals and noncombatants, for the 
principles of international law, for the security of commerce, 
for the humane activities of the Red Cross, and perhaps even 
for the very existence of civilization itself. 


The Rural-Credits Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES UH. 


OF UTAH, 


MAYS. 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr, MAYS. Mr. Speaker, the Congress may have had more 
important measures before it during the past decade, but just 
now I can not think what they were. By some the Federal 
reserve act, passed by the Sixty-third Congress, is regarded as 
the most far-reaching in its salutary influences of any measure 
considered by Congress in 50 years’ time. Many point to the 
income-tax law, enacted by the same Congress, as being the most 
important of all in that it was the first step toward the only just 
and equitable system of taxation. 

A number of the old guard on the other side of the House 
believe that no questions or acts are worthy of consideration 
except those relating to the tariff question, and accordingly 
dream and talk of nothing else. Others believe that measures 
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leading to the increase of our military and naval estahijcy. 
ments are in comparative importance paramount to all other . 
and some patriotic gentlemen would appropriate money , 
nothing else, 4 
These and many other acts, passed and pending, are destiyo. 
to exercise much influence in the affairs of our people: but yo 5 
act or measure before us or behind us will so directly pepo: 
so large a proportion of the whole people whom we are rey), 2 
senting as the rural-credits bill now under consideration. _ y 
The legislation here proposed is so essential that the wonu, > 
grows upon us that by preceding Congresses and parties 


in 


power it has been so long deferred. Solemn promises iy ¢) 5 
regard have been forgotten, or if not forgotten have bee; Ric 
membered only to be repudiated. Be 

Infant industries have been nurtured and sustained ani ) 
tected by the watchful care of a political party until there ), 3 
resulted «a most inequitable distribution of wealth.  ‘1\) 5 


fostered interests have flourished beyond the dreams of {| 
who founded them. Through it all the laborers and 
farmers, the creators of our boasted prosperity, have enjoyey P 
a very meager share, even of life’s necessities. Such legis): 
tion as this bill proposes has been promised in the platfornis . 
many political parties. 
In 1912 the Democratic platform made the following s 

ment: 


Of equal importance with questions of currency reform is tie : 
tion of rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recommen . 
that an investigation of agricultural systems in foreign countries } : 
made so that it may be ascertained whether a system of rural! cred 
may be deyised suitable to the conditions in the United States. <A 
we also favor legislation permitting national banks to loan a 1 ! 
proportion of their funds upon real estate security. 

The Progressive Party offered a covenant which— 


Pledged the party to the fostering and development of agri: 
credit and emphasized the necessity on the benefits of 
farming, better business, and better living within the reach 
dwellers in the country. 

The Republican Party platform pointed with pride and }) 
ised to continue to investigate and to urge and recommen relic! 
to the farmers’ financial needs. 

The Democratic Party were charged with the respons! 
of legislation by the votes of the people. In response to t! 
platform promises the currency system was reformed by 
enactment of the most beneficent piece of legislation put upo 
our statute books in half a century. National banks were iu- 
thorized by law to loan a reasonable proportion of their funds 
upon real estate security. An investigating committee was «)- 
pointed and sent abroad by the President to examine and situ 
agricultural credit societies and rural credit systems. ‘Th 
commission made exhaustive investigation and rendered mos! 
instructive reports. 

In brief, they found that every European nation of any in 
portance had seen the necessity of adjusting their finan’ 
systems to the peculiar requirements of the farmers. 

In Germany the “ Landsehaften ” system, organized and « 
trolled by the General Government, was providing long-! 
loans to the farmer at 34 per cent interest, and by applying an 
additional 14 to 24 per cent the principal was gradually and 
finally discharged. 

In France they found the Credit Foncier, a Government bank 
subsidized and controlled, loaning money on farms at 4 |x 
cent interest. Other agricultural financial institutions had been 
supplied with funds of the great Bank of France, to be loned 
to local farmers’ associations at low rates of interest. 

In Russia the Peasant Land Bank had been doing busies 
for 32 years lending money to farmers at 4 per cent interest. 

In Switzerland various land-credit institutions, operated |y 
the State, were taking care of the needs of the farmers at lo 
rates of interest. 

Austria-Hungary had assisted in the inauguration of rural- 
credit systems now in successful operation. 

Denmark, a country smaller than the first congressional d 
trict of Utah, had advanced between five and six millions o 
dollars, without interest, to establish mortgage banks of the 
Kingdom of Denmark. The committee reports that this bank \s 
of the same general character as the land bank established }) 
the bill under consideration. Besides the financial advance 0} 
over $5,000,000, and in addition to the purchase of debentures 
of the land institutions, that Government makes annual appro- 
priations from the national treasury of funds to be loaned t 
the landholders. 

In Sweden an initial payment of over $2,000,000 had been 
provided, and a later subsidy of $8.000.000 to the general mort 
gage bank and central institution designed to aid local mortgas: 
associations in the sale of their debentures, : 

In Egypt the State controls an agricultural bank operatinc 
for the benefit of the farmers. 
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Even in Japan a subsidy of nearly $5,000,000 has been granted 
to 46 district banks and guaranty made of 5 per cent upon the 
stock of the central agricultural bank. 

Out of the English treasury in 35 years there has been appro- 
priated over $2,000,000,000 in order that land might be sold to 
farmers and capital furnished at low rates of interest in the 
development and operation of same. 

In the Deminion of Canada an equitable system of rural 
eredits has been established. 

Whiie in all these countries the wise foresight of the govern- 
ments has developed systems suitable to their agricultural 
classes and the required capital to purchase and operate farms 
has been made available at fair rates of interest, it is passing 
strange that the subject has been so long neglected in the United 
States. 

One is constrained to inquire why it is that the European 
farmer may secure 80 per cent of the value of his farm at 34 or 
$ per cent interest on long-time payments, with an amortization 
feature which gradually and finally cancels the whole indebted- 
ness, while an American farmer, with better security, is able 
to obtain 30 ner cent of the value of his farm for a short term of 
vears at from 8 to 10 per cent interest, with no provision for 
liquidation of the loan, There is something radically wrong, 
and the wrong has been of too long standing. 

Mr. Speaker, I know from personal experience that in the 
farming regions of the intermountain States a farmer owning 
as produetive a farm as can be found in any country, and de- 
siring to secure capital to purchase live stock in order that 
some profit from his investment and labor may be expected, 
would be required to pay a commission of 2 per cent, besides 
various and sundry other fees, in order to secure a three-year 
loan at 9 per cent interest. 

The commission men have grown rich and arrogant. Can the 
banks at which the farmer deposits his funds, if he should 
ever have any, remedy the situation? They can not. The 
farmer is at the mercy of these selfish aristocrats who loan 
the money of the eastern insurance companies. 

Can the farmer pay 9 per cent and make a profit? He can 
pot. The statistics show that he makes less than day laborers’ 
wages and works longer hours. The average furmer’s family 
receives for the labor of the husband, wife, and children the 
sum of $402 a year for all their labor beyond the interest on 
his investment, 

The bill under consideration may not be perfect, but it will 
save the farmer in interest on $10,000 of capital which he may 
require to place his farm upon a preduetive basis more than the 
total present average net cash income of the American farmer. 
That may spell the difference between failure and success. It 
may stop the exedus from the farm to the cities. It may so 
encourage and stimulate the agricultural pursuits that the dis- 
tressingly high cost of living may, in part, be relieved. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Banking and Currency, after 
examining the system of the old countries, after carefully study- 
ing the reports of commissions, experts, ete., have submitted a 
bill distinctly American and designed to meet the peculiar con- 
ditions prevailing in our country. The bill they submit to us 
consists of 31 sections covering 59 pages. 

It provides for the creation of— 

1. A Federal farm-loan board of three members with a salary 
ef $10,000 each and necessary traveling 9xpenses. 

2. A farm-loan registrar for each land-bank district. 

3. The necessary appraisers, examiners, attorneys, experts, as- 
sistants, clerks, laborers, and other employees, 

_ 4. Twelve district land banks with an initial capital of 
$750.000 each with the necessary officers, directors, and em- 
plovees, 

Each bank is to have a board of nine directors, six to be 
elected by the national farm-loan association and three ap- 
pointed by the Federal farm-loan board. 

The capital stock ef each of the 12 Federal banks is divided 
inte shares of $5 each and may be held by any individual, firm, 
or corporation, by any State, or by the United States. The bill 
provides, however, that the stock held by the United States 
Shall draw no dividends. 

The farm-loan board is, as soon after the passage of this act 
aS practicable, to open books for subseriptien to the capital 
stock of the Federal tand bank in each district. After 90 days 
the Secretary of the Treasury will subscribe for all the stock 
not sold, 

Both Federal land banks and joint-stock banks are to be 
financial agents of the United States Government. 

The bill provides for the organization of natienal farm-loan 
associations by 10 or more persons desiring te borrow money 
on farm-mortgage security. 
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Each association shall elect a board ¢ 
turn shall elect a president, vice 
treasurer, and a loan committee cor 
all officers and directors except the 
without compensation unless the F 
should provide for same. 

Membership in the farm-loan associations is. restrict to 
borrowers. Members may borrow not less t 1 $10 
than $10,000. A member shall own stoc! } 
the extent of 5 per cent of his loan, and h 


additional security. Dividends on the stock, | eve 
to the owner. The stock is accepted as cush in vl } 
of the loan. A member may include the price of his sto 


the face of his loan. 

Shareholders are liable only for their own loans 
the extent of double the value of their stock lo 
farmer desires to borrow $10,000 for the purpose of 1 
a loan carried at a higher rate of interest, for stocking up 
farm, for buying more land. or making improvemen Ele 
first join a locel farm-loan association and make applicatic 
upon form furnished. If his application is accepted he will 


purchase $500 worth of stock and deposit same with the 


as additional security. He is liable for $1,000 in exces 
of his individual loan. When he makes application the land 
offered as security is examined by the loun committee and 


appraised by them. The report is filed with the directors of 
the association. The Federal land bank also appraises the 
land, and will make no loun unless the report of its appraisers 
is favorable. 

Only first mortgages will be acceptable for loans, and will 
made with a provision for repayment upon amortization | 
by means of annual or semiannual installments sufficient 
amount to cover the interest and the charge for administratio 
expenses, which shall not exceed 1 per cent, and such furthe 
amount as will extinguish the whole debt at the moeturit 
not less than 5 vears nor more than 36 years. The borrow 
however, may make additional payments in multiples of S2° 
toward the reduction of the principal. 

Loans will draw interest at a rate dependent upon the price 
at which the farm-loan bonds may be sold, not to exceed 6 pet 
cent, however, and may be made for the following purposes 

1. To purchase land for agricultural purposes 

2. To purchase live stock and equipment. 

3. For the erection of buildings. 

4. To refund existing mortgages. 

5. To liquidate indebtedness incurred for any of the foregoing 
purposes. 

Loans will not be made for over 60 per cent of the value of 
the land, plus 20 per cent on the insurable improvement 
Loans will be made only to actual farmers or persons cdesirin 
to become such. 

In the event the land is sold the purchaser may elect, w in 


60 days, to assume the mortgage and the stock. If the membei 
dies, his heirs have the same option. The usual course 
lowed as to the payment of insurance premiums, tax« 


assessments against lands. 

In case no association is formed in a locality agent | 
by the board may be employed by the Federal land ba 
loans. 


The bill provides for the organization of joint 
carrying on the business of loaning on the security of 
gages and issuing farm-loan bonds. 

Such bonds are to be offered to the investi public 
servative rate of interest. The bonds are to be exemy 
taxation, and by the Lever amendment, adopted by 
mittee, the United States will guarantee the interest 


bonds. The bonds will be secured by first mortgages 
antee of the associated banks, and the double liab 
stockholders, and ought to sell at a rate whic! 
ample funds at low interest rates 

The funds available will be, first, the initial eapital S7 
for each of the 12 district banks; second, the 
sale of the bonds. 

The farmer is to get the money at a rate to be dete ‘ 
the rate at which the bonds sell, plus the cost of ad 
not to exceed 1 per cent. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawrtry|, who |} 
years’ experience as a bond buyer in the interest of fidu 
and trust funds, has stated that these bonds are most excel 
that he would not hesitate to invest trust funds of the 
sacred character in them. 

They ought to sell at a rate, after the system is estal 
that would provide funds required by the farmers at a 
44 per cent interest. 
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[t will readily appear that this measure will be of great bene- 
fit to all classes of the country. The cities of the East will re- 
ceive a more ample supply of food at a reasonable cost. The 
extortionate interest rates paid in the South and West will be 
reduced. The investing public will be able to secure a most 
reliable bond, exempt from taxation, as safe as the promise of a 
government, and drawing a fair and equitable rate of interest. 
All classes and conditions of every section, therefore, will be 
benefited by the operation of the bill. 

The wonder is, Mr. Speaker, that its enactment has been so 
long deferred, One is inclined to inquire: What powerful influ- 
ences have opposed it? How did it happen that other nations 
whom we would not consider our equal have advanced so far 
beyoud us? Have those who have profited by the excessive rates 
of interest charged farmers exerted any influence? 

In this connection it may be interesting to know that the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York passed on the 4th of this 
month the following resolution : 

Resoived, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
oppeses any method of agriculiural banking in the United States that 
requires the use of Government funds or the use of any postal savings 
deposits in any rural banking projects, or any legislation exempting from 
taxation any particular class of oblizations, 







































This same chainber of commerce, together with the bankers’ 
associations generally of the great cities, strenuously opposed 
the Federal reserve act, whose far-reaching benefits have ex- 
tended throughout our country and have prevented during the 
present crisis in affairs of the world the panic which even the 
same interests predicted as inevitable. 

They evidently want all those funds for their own use. 

This bill provides no special favors nor privileges; but even 
if it did it would do no more than tend to even the score because 
these same interests have long flourished through special privi- 
leges and the fostering care extended by the Government at the 
expense of the rest of the country. 

They opposed the great Federal reserve act because it sought 
to divert a portion of the country’s funds away from their banks 
in New York and thereby discourage their speculative opera- 
tions. They may oppose this bill for similar reasons because it 
also would tend to equalize the rates of interest. 

The manager of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. stated in my pres- 
ence that his company could secure more capital than it needed 
for building factories and buying sugar beets in Utah and Idaho 
at 4 to 44 per cent interest. The money was literally urged upon 
them. At the same time the farmers who produced those beets 
were obliged te pay some broker a commission of 2 per cent to 
secure him a loun on better security at from 8 to 10 per cent 
interest. 

We are told that interest rates to the farmers are so much 
higher in this country because opportunities for investing capl- 
tal at such rates are so much greater and more numerous, This 
bill is designed to destroy some of the opportunities for the exac- 
tion of extortionate rates of interest and bring the price of capi- 
tal down to such terms as will enable honest, industrious men 
to use it and survive. We can surely do what other less-favored 
nations have done to the end that a wrong, gray with age, 
already too long endured, may be righted and simple justice 
may at last be accorded to the patient tiller of the soil. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is a statement 
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well 
he limits of the exact truth to say that the legislation 
propesed in the bill under discussion, known commonly as the 
il-credits bill, deais with a question of greater importance to 
public than any other which has 
It is 
but natural that I personally should be keenly interested in this 
a double reason: First, because I represent a dis- 
agricultural in its population, to whom this meas- 
ure is of first importance; and, secondly, because I realize that 
any legislation vitally affecting the best interests of the farmer 
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and of the rural population, generally, affects the interests of + 
whole country in the highest degree. 

This Congress could render no greater service to the count) 
than by facilitating in every proper way the growth of ae 
culture for the reason that it forms the basis of all wealth sy 
prosperity. That the country has not given it the help y 
support it deserves is evident from the fact that in the 10-,, 
period, from 1899 to 1909, while our urban population incre. 
44 per cent our rural population increased only 11 per ce 
With wise legislation the wide disparity of these figures <))o) 
gradually disappear, 

What has been the experience of other countries in this ; 
ter of rural credits? It has certainly been the subject of ear: it 
consideration by other people. The Rural Credits Commiss - 
appointed by Congress, after studying this whole question, « 
phasized in its report the great benefit that European coun) 
are deriving from their morigage-credit societies. The com))j. 
sion also lays stress upon the fact that rural-credit bonds iss), 
by the various nations of Europe rank well with Governme 
bonds in stability and in the rate of interest secured. The co 
mission says: 

In 1906 there were farm-loan banks in Germany advancing to | 
farmers more than $755,000,000 upon real estate mortgages. Tho 
to the farmer ranged from 34 to 4 per cent per annum. In recent ve. 
the amount loaned has greatly increased. This cooperative movement 
has now secured a foothold in almost every civilized country in ¢ 
world. It is doing splendid service in India and in Japan. In Can 
there are now over 150 cooperative land banks. In Denmark, a 
many facilities of mortgage-loan banks are offered the farmer. [ 
teen banks, dealing only in first mortgages, had a total of near|, 
$424,000,000 outstanding in mortgages in 1910, in addition to abou! 
eight other associationss which granted further credit upon second 
mortgages, ‘The total credit received by farmers in Denmark 
these sources in one year is estimated by the institute of agricu! 
at $220,000,000. 

The commission infers that a proper system installed }y 
Government of the United States could be made a great natic 
benefit to both investors and borrowers. 

The International Institute of Agriculture makes the si: 
ment that in the various countries of Europe the farmer is :))!o 
to obtain loans for long periods at low rates of interest and t 
the systems there in vogue seem to have been uniformly success 
ful, both from a borrower's and lender's standpoint. 

As has already been stated by several authorities on this si! 
ject, and particularly by the gentleman from Oklahoma [\I: 
Morcan] in his valuable book on land credits, in this pro- 
posed legislation great interests are involved. The passace . 
this bill will affect the prosperity and well-being of more t! 
six and a half millions of farmers and of. more than 45,000,000 
men, women, and children now on our farms, who are dire 
and vitally interested in all matters pertaining to the extens 
of rural credits. Everyone naturally wants the farming com 
munities of ow’ country to keep pace with our cities, and 
lack of proper credit facilities for the farmer has been the o: 
thing that has held back the development of the farm. 

The full significance of the fact that the value of agricults: 
interests and the value of farm products is greater in the Unite: 
States than in any other country is seldom properly appreciate 
Statistics show that the value of farm property in 1910 \: 
approximately $41,000,000,000, of which some twenty-eight 
a half billions was in land. The annual returns were :!) 
eight and a half billions. , 

Irom figures given by the Secretary of Agriculture in oi 
his reports it appears that our banks have extended to the ! 
farming population over $18,000,000,000 in credit and to 
farmer only about two billions. When one appreciates the | 
that our farmers and their families constitute more than ol 
third of our population, the inadequacy of their facilities can | 
realized, from the statement that our banks have exten! 
them but one-ninth of the country’s credit. The total bank loan 
nnd investments in securities of various kinds amount to near!) 
$21,000,000,000 ; but on farm lands they do not equal $550,000.00 
Only 24 per cent are on farm-mortgage securities, the rem: 

ing 974 per cent being upen securities other than farm li! 
It is said that the farm lands in this country constitute oc 
fourth of the wealth of the Nation, and yet the banks exten 
them but one-fortieth of the credit at their disposal. 

These figures clearly indicate that the same considerati: 
has not hitherto been given by the Government to credits of t! 

armer as is given commercial credits. If the bill before tl 
House does this, it will afford an adequate measure of relic! ; 
if it does not, it will fall below the expectation of the country. 

The statement is therefore reiterated, Mr. Speaker, that it 
the manifest duty of this House to pass such a bill as shill 
effectually and speedily remedy the very limited credit facilities 
at present available to the farmer, thus enabling him to obtain 
without difficulty, on the security of his farm property, suc! 
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as shall be just and proper. This, more than any other one 
farm life more desirable and more enjoyable; it will add mate- 
risliy to the wealth and resources of the country; and, at the 
» time, it will attract others to farm life and tend to minimize 
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; } 
as are consistent, for such periods and at such low rates 


thing will aid agricultural development; it will tend to make | 


nai 

tee evil of overcrowding the cities. For these reasons I am in 
% favor of the bill. 

a This bill to be effective, to furnish in adequate measure the 
; relief so urgently desired, and to satisfy the requirements of | 
& modern agricultural operations, should make full provision for 
re the prompt and easy extension of long-time loans, at low rates of 


interest, and it should also include a provision that the bonds 
authorized under the bill shall be free from all taxation. This 
iast condition will in itself tend to lower the interest rate of such 
loans as are made under farm mortgages. To tax bonds which 
are issued for the purpose of raising the necessary funds to im- 
prove the land would be most unjust in-that it would impose 
upon the farmer a double burden. He already pays taxes on the 
land which he owns and which would be mortgaged to furnish 
the necessary security. That these mortgages should be exempt 
from taxation is evident, for it naturally follows that to tax the 
same would be double taxation, and in the end paid by the 
farmer in the additional rate of interest it would be inevitable 
he would have to pay. 

It is essential that longer credits be extended the farming 
communities than it is either desirable or necessary to extend 
to the commercial circles. The farmer secures, as a general 
rule, but one crop a year, and his period of revenue recurs but 
once every 12 months. Thus between one revenue period and 
another nearly a year elapses. Many are the needs of the 
: farmer, and money is oftentimes urgently necessary to carry 
into effect improvement of farm property which increases the 





: yield of the soil, makes farming more profitable, and tends to 
% make country life more attractive and prevent that exodus to 
2 cities which is so detrimental to the best interests of the Nation. 
5 Farin-loan bonds, the issuance of which by competent authority | 
if is authorized in the bill, should, in the very nature of things, | 
Ms be the best security obtainable and consequently they should | 
1a 


find a ready market at rates of interest low enough to meet the 


turns to the conservative investor who would desire to purchase 
them on account of the stable character of the security behind 
them. There would seem to be no good reason why ile bonds 
proposed should not be designated as * United States agricul- 
tural bonds,” 


Government bonds. Such a name would also tend to facilitate 
their ready sale both in the United States and in such Euro- 
pean countries as invest largely in the approved 
offered in this country. 

Many of the provisions of this bill were sought to be changed 
in the committee, and there several had my support, believing 
that by the incorporation of these amendments the bill would 
be more workable and produce better results. ‘The provisions 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma |Mr. Mor- 
GAN] in doing away with the joint-stock banks to my mind would 
have had the tendency to reduce the machinery, hence reduce 
the expense, which in the end must be borne by the borrower 
in a higher rate of interest on his loan. In my judgment also 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. McFappen] to reduce the 12 Federal loan banks to one 
central Federal loan bank, which also contemplated that the 
es farm-loan association banks should be eliminated, would have 
a had the tendency to further reduce the machinery, which is ex- 
: pensive, a consequence of which would have been to make still 
further reduction of interest rate to farmers possible, would 
have materially benefited the bill. It would have had the tend- 
ency to make uniform the rate of interest borne by the bonds 
of the whole country, issuing as they would from the one source. 

It is apparent, however, that it is the judgment of the House 
that the bill should pass in its present form, and, accordingly, 
I shall gladly give it my support and vote for it. I think it a 
wise beginning. Its defects will be discovered when put to 
actual test, and if they are found to exist further legislation will 
correct them, At least a start is made in the right direction and 
the fundamental principles are correct, namely, a long-time loan 
at what I hope will develop a reasenable rate of interest, with 
interest and principal paid upon the amortization plan, to a class 
of our citizenship heretofore, in my judgment, discriminated 
against, who were always able to furnish the best security that 
the country affords. 
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views of the farmer borrower, and yet yield satisfactory re- | 


thereby giving them a certain dignity and sta- | 
bility which would be helpful and which would justify them in | 
drawing the same low rate of interest as is earned by other | 


securities | 


|} Although this administration has placed upon the s 
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Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 











































Committee on Banking and Currency on presenting to the Hy 
the rural-credits bill, which is now under consideratior 
the second great piece of constructive legislation whi 
from this committee during the present Democrati: 
tion. The banking and curre! 


icy act was the first « It } 
been upon the statute books for nearly two years, and, according 
to the very best authority on the subject, it is a positive g 
antee against panics, which were under the old law at \ 
visited upon the country by the large banks and finan 


ests of the great cities. 
The blighting influences resulting from these money ] 3 in 
each instance have cursed the entire country for long pet 
time. In many instances these panics were brought upon us 
spite of every evidence of material prosperity. This a 
tration very promptly corrected that evil. No for 
tration has ever given the country legislation on t 
rural credits, notwithstanding the insistence of 
their demands for it. 
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ner wucmlhis 
he subiect of 
the peopl 
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And there is no real or satisf 


planation that you on the other side of this aisle can mak 
to why you did not respond. Again it remained for this ad) 
istration to remedy the situation, thereby substantially aiding 
the farmers of the country. Therefore this administration h 
presented this comprehensive rural-credits bill, in response 1 
the crying need for money at a lower rate of interest th 
country districts everywhere. When this bill is passe ! 
in operation it will enable the farmers to borrow mor 0 
estate at a much lower rate of interest than tl 
required to pay. 

The total indebtedness of the whole country, as we ar 1 
vised, is $6,000,000,000. The 12,000,000 farmers of the United 


States have their farms mortgaged for something arou 


$3,000,000,000, and they are paying at present the average 


rot 
of 83 per cent interest on this tremendous sum. This repr 
sents $255,000,000 annually which the farmers pay in inter 
If the farmers could borrow this money for 6 per cent inter 
the highest rate that will be permitted under this bill, i 1 
effect a saving to them of $75,000,000 annually. 
Industrial bonds usually sell at par when bearing o 
cent interest. So, Mr. Speaker, I say there is under the prese1 ° 


system wrongfully collected from the farmers of the cou 

excessive interest charges from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 ; 

nually which this legislation will save to them. Each fa 

who has a mortgage on his farm can easily estimate the s 

which this Democratic measure will mean to him annu 
Mr. Speaker, is this not good legislation? 

to save the farmers this tremendou 


iti y 


Is it not «ce il 
Ss amount of money 


many laws beneficial generally to all our people, the farmers ar 
confidently expecting this additional legislation. And wit} 
best security in the world, such as farm lands constitule, thers 
is no reason why they should not obtain money at as low a r: 
of interest as it can be obtained upon any other securities. I 


there any reason why the farmers should pay a higher 1 

interest on the money they borrow than the merchants 
other business men pay on the money they borrow? It 
fair that they should be charged more. This bill wil meds 
that situation. It should have been done long ago; and, to my 
mind, there is no reasonable excuse that you on the other | 


Livi Sidit® 
of this House can assign why you did not enact a law of this 


character when you were in power. I rarely ever say anything 
political upon the floor of the House, but I can not refrai 
now from saying that although you may criticize this pie 


of legislation—apparently because you are afraid that it will. 
flect too much credit upon this administration—I predict that 
you will confine yourselves to criticizing the bill, and that 


when we reach a vote on it you will vote for it by the scores 
you have done frequently concerning other wholesome legisla 
tion which you had denied the people and which was given tl 


by this administration. 
The query arises in my mind, Why did you not put legis 
this character upon t itute bool 
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power? Jt was needed then as badly as it is needed now, but 
you refused to respond to the people’s demand. You were either 
not concerned ahout the needs of this great body of people—the 
farmers of America—whom this legislation is intended to aid 
or you were willing to see the money changers gouge them to 
the extent of these millions annually. It may be necessary in 
the future to make changes in this law in order to perfect it, 
but it is a start in the right direction at least, and, if found 
necessary, it can be amended from time to time. Mr. Speaker, I 
very gladly give this measure my support. 








Rural Credits—If the Farmer Has Money, We All Have 
Money. 
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WON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or ReprResENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the great question of rural credits 
has been a subject of deep and vital interest in this country for 
many years. It affects directly the welfare of some 40,000,000 
people engaged in agriculture, and it affects, indirectly, the 
entire country. 

I have been consistently in favor of legislation on this ques- 
tion ever since I have been in Congress, and although this bill 
is not, perhaps, entirely perfect, it is a step in the right direc- 
tion and will be the foundation of as valuable financial and 
economic progress as the Postal Savings System has been. 

It is somewhat amusing to note that big capital, as usual, is 
more or less hysterical over the question, just as it was when 
the Postal Savings System was proposed and just as it always 
will be when any remedial legislution will be proposed in the 
future, 

City Members have protested and used that old, timeworn 
argument that the city would receive no benefit from legislation 
affecting rural communities only. 

It seems strange that people will not understand the obvious 
truth that city and country are never independent of each other. 
The farmer can not dispose of his product without a market, 
and the market just as certainly can not do business without a 
product to buy and sell. 

As a matter of fact, agriculture fs the cornerstone, the very 
foundation, of solid national prosperity, and no nation can long 
endure without a nucleus of prosperous and successful farmers. 

The Germans have an old saying, “ Hat der Bauer Gelt, hat's 
die ganze Weit "—if the farmer has money, the whole world has 
money. 

Realizing that agriculture was the backbone of a country’s 
prosperity, Germany, over a century ago, established a rural- 
eredit system, and although her “ landschaft” debentures have 
long since been independent of financial aid from the Govern- 
ment, the system was financed by the Government at its incep- 
tion and is to-day under governmental supervision. The result 
haus been a most wonderful agricultural development. Nearly 
70,000,000 people exist in comfort on an area much smaller than 
the State of Texas. Eighty-six per cent of the farms are tilled 
by their owners, as against 64 per cent in this country and about 
ih) per cent in England. At no time has this fostering care of 
agriculture shown such marvelous results as to-day. Sur- 

rounded as Germany is by an tron ring of foes, her ports and 
frontiers practically closed to foreign trade, she is able to bid 
defiance to her foes and produce enough to feed her people 
within her own territory. 

Littl Denmark, a eountry smaller than some congressional 
districts, advanced $5,360,000 without interest to finance the 
Mortgage Bank of Denmark and still lends governmental finan- 
cial nid to small holders. Here, again, the evils of tenant farm- 
ing have been practically eliminated and a host of laud-owning 
small farmers are able to produce from comparatively unfertile 
soil a wealth of product that makes the Danish farmer one of 
the richest in proportion to his holdings in the world. 

Sweden is another country in which a Government-endowed 
mortgage bank has proven of incaleulable benefit, and wherever 
in Europe a rural-credit system has been in existence for any 
time we find the same beneticent result, the elimination of ten- 
ant farming and the protection of the small farmer frem the 
rapacity of the loan shark and the usurer. 
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with other appropriations, and I venture to predict that the 
benefits that will accrue will exceed even the most optitistic 
advocates of rural credit. 

Mr. Speaker, so much has been said of the farmer and jis 
value to the country that I will not go into elaborate details, 
but this much is self-evident, our country was started on its 
glorious way by farmers. 

From Washington to Lincoln and throughout our history ; 
majority of our greatest soldiers and statesmen have come fron 
rural communities. 

In times of peace the rugged and virile sons of farmers have 
brought their country-nourished vitality to our toil-worn citric: 
In times of war the boys from the farm have ever been in thie 
forefront of the battle line. 

Let us then by this and other legislation inspire the far 
with confidence in his country and its future. Let city ; 
country work out together the glorious destiny of a land | 
knows neither class nor caste, where prejudice and oppress 
can not exist, but where a race of men and women shal! live 
all time to come in peace and plenty, harmony and fraternity, 
equality and liberty. 


The amount of money we will app.opriate is small compared 

















Military Establishment. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TION. CILARLES BENNETT SMITI, 


OF NEW YORK. 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 22, 1916. 
Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, in taking up 


subject of national defense the present Congress was confronic:! 


by a new and extraordinary situation. In former years |i\t\c 
public interest was manifested in the size or composition of the 
Regular Army and the major part of the home influence cx- 


erted on the House and Senate was in favor of smal! approp: 


tions. The conceded helplessness of the United States in a 


military way was mnade evident by the lessons of the Europ 


war and was emphasized by the spectacle presented on the \: 


can border when the President was obliged to appeal to Co: 


gress for an emergency increase of 20,000 Regulars to repe! an 
invasion of Mexican bandits. 

A propaganda, part of which, unquestionably, was instituted 
by patriotic and sincere men and part of which was brouch' 
about by not altogether disinterested or unselfish individ: 
flooded Congress with letters, telegrams, petitions, and resolu 
tions demanding a larger Regular Army and a reserve fo: 
capable of meeting every demand for national defense. The 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House held hearings for 
several weeks—tistening patiently and intently to members of 
the General Staff, officers from the War College, representatives 
of the National Guard, and citizen experts who volunteered in- 
formation as to the composition of an American Army adeqt' 
to our present needs. 

HOUSB PROVIDES FOR 140,000 MEN. 

In reporting a bill the committee recommended a stand: 
army of 140,000 men, with a plan for federalizing the Stite 
militia so that the State troops would automatically join the 
United States forces on the call of the President. It may be 
explained that the Army at the time the expeditionary force 
went to Mexico was distributed as follows: Panama Canal Zone, 
7,300 men ; Philippine Islands, 13,000 ; Hawali, 9.000; Porto Rico, 
800: China and Alaska, about 800 men, which, deducted from the 
total force of 86.500 troops, left in all in the United States «p- 
proximately 55,000 men. Among the reasons given by the com- 
mittee for refusing to favor a larger Army were these: 

Gen. Scott, Chief of Staff, gave testimony to the commitice 
that in time of peace a regular force of 135.000 men would }e 
adequate to our requirements. That does not mean Gen. Scott 
favored a maximum of 135.000 men. His statement, however, 
was used as an argument for a small Army. 

The contention was further made that a Regular Army must 
of necessity be a mere nucleus to a war footing and that the im- 
portant feature of our national defense must be in our reserve 
force. 

CONTINENTAL ARMY REJECTED. 

The committee rejected the recommendation of Secretary Gar- 
rison for a volunteer er continental army, which would be re- 
eruited under the direction of the War Department and would be 
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trained in summer camps by ollicers of the Regular Army. Those 
who favored the continental plan were of the opinion that a 
competent reserve force of 400,000 to 500,000 men could be trained 
in a brief period and at a comparatively small expense and that 
the men so recruited as reserves would belong to the best class 
of our American citizens. They would come from industrial and 
commercial life and from the professions, and the enlistments 
would be solely for the highest and best patriotic reasons. 

The committee, however, took the position that the number of 
yolunteers would be numerous and the plan undoubtedly success- 
ful in times of national excitement like that now prevailing as 
an effect of the European war or because of our present or pros- 
pective differences with Mexico. It was the belief, however, that 
in ordinary times and in the absence of this unusual state of 
mind interest in military activities would pall and the eonti- 
nental force would dwindle to nothingness. 


AMERICAN TRADITIONS, 


Further objection was made to an Army of more than 140,000 
men by citing the attitude of former Presidents of the United 
States. James Madison, for example, speaking on the Constitu- 
tion, said: 

As the greatest danger is that of disunion of the States, it is neces- 
sary to guard against it by sufficient powers to the common Government: 


and, as the greatest danger to liberty is from large standing armies, it 
is best to prevent them by an effectual provision for a good militia. 


President Washington spoke as follows in his farewell address : 


We will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establish- 
ments which under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty 
and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. 

In 1812 John Adams expressed himself as to United States 
policies as follows: 

The danger of our Government is that the general will be a man of 
more popularity than the President and the Army possess more powers 
than Congress. The people should be apprised of this and guard them- 
selves against it. Nothing is more essential than to hold the civil au- 
thority decidedly superior to the military power. 

In 1835 Andrew Jackson referred to the subject in this lan- 
guage: 

A large standing military force is not consonant to the spirit of our 
institutions nor to the feelings of our countrymen, and the lessons of 
former days and those also of our own times show the danger as well 


as the enormous expense of these permanent and extensive military 
organizations, 


Other Executives referred to the subject, but most of them 
in recent years dwelt on the importance of strengthening the 
militia rather than on the desirability of increasing or diminish- 
ing the Regular Army. 

The argument was reiterated that the policy of the country 
had been consistently against a great Military Establishment 
and that grave danger would arise from any change in this 
traditional national principle. 

When the bill came before the House, the ranking Republican 
member of the Military Committee, Mr. Kaun, of California, 
offered an amendment to increase the size of the standing army 
from 140,000 to 220,000 men. This amendment was defeated by 
a meager majority, and the bill itself was adopted with the pro- 
vision for 140,000 men as the peace basis of the Regular Army. 

It is interesting to analyze the vote on the Kahn amend- 
ment, because it illustrated the difference in sentiment in vari- 
ous sections of the country and explains a phase of the pre- 
paredness fight in Congress which can not be understood fully 
by those unfamiliar with the sectional viewpoint. The delega- 
tions from Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, and Vermont voted solidly in favor of the 
Kahn amendment providing for an Army of 220,000 men. Only 
two Members from New York State voted against the amend- 
ment, those being the Socialist, Mr. Lonpon, of New York City, 
and Mr, Frrzceratp, of Brooklyn. Five Members from Penn- 
sylvania voted against the Kahn amendment, 

FOR A SMALL ARMY, 

Among the States whose delegations voted against the Kahn 
amendment were these: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 9 out of 
13 in Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The vote was not divided on party lines, but the tendency 
was evident on the Democratic side to support the committee 
and a smaller Army. 

Democrats from the New England States, however, voted 
Solidly against the committee and for a larger Army while the 
Sentient of Members in the South and the Central Western 
States was, generally speaking, against any large preparedness 
Program. It is probably true that Members from -these sections 
actuully represented the sentiment of their districts in voting 
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against the Kahn ] To use the Or pressions 
they refused to be stampeded into revolutionizing an Ame 
policy because a few persons on the Atk 
that a hostile fleet would arrive sor 1 
erty and lives along the eastern border. T! 
lieve that the demand for preparedness 
erated by the munitions manufacturer: 
In the Senate the Chamberlain bill ale 
after the Hay bill had been disposed of in the Hons i 
demand for a larger Army and for a more definite p for 
reserve force had reached the interior, and this influence y 
felt in the final vote on the Senate bill. The House had vot 
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down a provision for 220,000 men, yet the Senate inserted by 

substantial majority a provision for 250,000, The Senate als 
included a provision known as section 56 providing for a Vol 
unteer Army on a plan somewhat similar to that which was 
recommended by Secretary Garrison, and which was responsibl 


for the separation of Mr. Garrison from the present administra 
tion. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEE THB GILLS 
The most radical difference between the Senate and 1 

House bills was in the number of Regular troops and in the 
plan for a Volunteer Army instead of the federalization of the 
State militia. The Senate also included an appropriation for a 
nitrate plant on the theory that we would be helpless for ammu 


| nition in the event of war if our Navy were destroyed and ¥y 


were unable to import nitrate for munition purposes. 
A provision, which was almost identical in the 
House bills and which did not attract the attenti 
was one which Mr. Garp of Ohio presented. It provides an ex- 
tensive and comprehensive plan for the training of college 
students to become Army officers. The provision was adopted by 
the Senate and House conferees. The Gard provision was pre- 
pared after much intelligent and arduous labor. The plan in- 
volves the assignment of Army instructors to colleges where at 
least 100 students will agree to train, with a view to becoming 
reserve officers. The War Department will provide a sufficient 
quota of instructors to meet every demand, and it is estimated, 
on the assurance of college and Army authorities, that at the end 
of 10 years not less than 50,000 well-trained men, capable of act- 
ing as officers of the Army, will be turned out by these colleges. 
An allowance will be made to the students themselves for cer- 
tain work they perform, and while the allowance is not large it 
will be an additional inducement to students to place themselves 
under the direction of Army instructors. As the training con- 
tinues the number of students will increase, and while the plan 
may not meet fully the expectations of those who projected it, 
and may fall short of meeting the country’s requirements for 
officers in the event of war, it can not fail to be of the greatest 
importance as a plan for reserve officers, an arm of the service 
which is now greatly lacking in actual and reserve efliciency. 
When the Senate and the House bills were passed the con 
ferees of the two Houses could not agree and returned to their 
respective bodies. 
The conferees had difficulty in agreeing on a bill but finally 
adopted a compromise plan, providing for an Army of a strength 
outlined in this language: 


and 


mm it dese rved, 


Senate 


THE STANDING ARMY. 

The total enlisted force of the line of the Regular Army, exctuding 
the Philippine Scouts and the enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, 
of the Medical Corps, and cf the Signal Corps, and the unassigned re 
cruits, shall not at any one time, except in the event of actual or 
threatened war or similar emergency in which the public safety de- 
mands it, exceed 175.000 men, 

The proposed army is to be raised in five annual increments, 
and will not reach a maximum strength until the end of five 
years. It is estimated that about 12,000 men will be added 
annually to the Regular Establishment, so that this country will 
have at the end of one year approximately 120,000 men. The 
increase does not involve a change in the traditional policy for 
a small standing army, and, considering the enormous increase 
in population, the demand for the assignment of soldiers to 
Panama, the Philippines, and elsewhere, it may be truthfully 
said that the provision for the standing Army is as conservative 
as any ever enacted into law since the Union of States organized 
a Central Government. 

It may be argued that when the five years have elapsed and the 
Army is up to its full strength we will have a foree of acknowl- 
edged and, for the United States, of unprecedented numbers 
Permit me, while we are considering the figures in the Hay 
Chamberlain bill, to draw the attention of the House to the 
recommendation of the War College as to the men actually and 
urgently needed to safeguard the country against attack. The 
War College recommendation is incidental to an investigation 
conducted at the request of the Secretary of War and Chief of 
Staff and was submitted in September, 1915. I quote from the 










































































































































































































oficial report of the War College Division as to the country’s 
rewenirements : 
WAR COLLEGE ESTIMATE, 

Combining all previous estimates of Coast Artillery and mobile troops 
equired for service .m over-sea garrisons and at home, the foliowing 
ibular statement of the required strength of the Regular Army in units 
prepriate to each arm, results, viz: 
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includes aero squadrons. 
Nine regiments Infantry, 2 regiments Field Artillery, 2 battalions Engineers. 
Vilipinos te be added, 21,000 officers and men. 
his estimate can only be verified by an inspection of all the harbors in question, 
or which Inspection there has not been sufficient time since this estimate was 


hese figures may be summarized as follows: 





Oversea: 
Nistiin Cuattei tat ais iis ci biicicdin bh endl, 74, 500 . 
Seast Anmeey Coa... nc: é<cssnninnctinniiadite 7, 500 
——— 82,000 
Tn United States: 
ES CID ao ihiscncvnintinci wablcebeiaiednbodan 121, 000 
Canst . GORI e et FG on vis scntiiciescstaninisintettatenaad 27, 000 
——- 148, 000 
Total 
Bieptile - oseiettentt 6 cia cid tekeiecsebeteatieel ales icamead 195, 500 
Conet Dae QO... kick cntittsintenditinknndk. 34, 500 
——-—— 230, 000 


To this total should be added officers and men for the Sanitar 
Quartermaster, Ordnance Department, etc., appropriate to a force of 
this strength, amounting approximately to 36.000 officers and men. 
Including Philippine Scouts 21,000, the grand total becomes 281,000. 

The wide discrepancy between the Regular Army as provided 
for in the bill and the recommendation of the War College 
furnishes its own comment as to whether the needs of national 
defense are met in the military program as adopted by Con- 
gress : 

The contention is made that wars are not fought by the 
Regular Army, but by the reserve forces. The provisions of 
the compromise bill in this direction are, therefore, of vital 
importance. The volunteer or continental army plan was re- 
jected by the House after it had been adopted by the Senate. 
The main reliance, fn the final draft, is placed on the National 
(inard. The guard is federalized, and compensation for officers 
and men is provided, so that encouragement to enlistment and 
for energetic effort on the part of the officers is not lacking. 
It is estimated that the membership of the guard is now about 
T5o0.000 men, 

STATE MILITIA ESTIMATE. 


The advocates of the plan to use the State militia as the 
auxiliary or emergency army expect an increase in membership 
until 400,000 to 500,000 men will be enlisted and trained, ready 
to join in the patriotie duty of protecting the country in time of 
stress. I have no means of knowing whether the expectations 
of these optimists will be realized, or whether the federalization 
of the State militia will work a magie influence in inducing 
young men to join the guard. That is a situation which must 
walt upon the experiment, 

In the meantime, however, it will have to be acknowledged 
that the reserve of the Nation will be virtually nil, and that 
our chief dependence in any present controversy must be on 
ioral suasion, unless the offending or contending power shall 
have the courtesy to consent to await our convenience in train- 
ing an adequate Army. 

The National Guard has been assigned a great honor and a 
tremendous responsibility. Constant and rigid training will be 
required to reach the standard of the new reserve regulations. 
‘Time atone will decide the wisdom of treating the State militia 
as an arm of the Federal force instead of a State organization 
with State duties and obligations. 

The statement is frequently heard that the country will de- 
velop a large reserve foree under the plan of enlistment pro- 
vided in the Army bill. The enlistment contemplates a service 
of three years with the colors and four years in the reserve. The 
fact can net be overlooked in this connection that with the 
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meager standing Army maintained by the United States ang 
the recurring expiration of reserve enlistments, the reserve wif 
never reach a size or importance worthy of great national de- 
pendence in case of war. 

THE COUNTRY’S DANGER. 


In conclusion I desire to express myself emphatically against 
any plan or principle which would develop a military atmuos- 
phere in the United States. More dangerous, however, than this 
undoubted evil is the policy of a truly great nation trying to 
retain governmental standards for 100,000,000 persons solely 
because these standards and policies, through a kind Providenc 
met the demands of a group of States with 3,000,000 souls. 

This country is not yet aroused to its urgent requirements 
Congress is awaiting the word from “back home” as to how 
much preparedness is actually desired. We have a form of 
government necessarily unwieldy, where one section can not 
dominate the sentiment of another. To my mind we are invyit 
ing calamity by delaying the plan of genuine preparedness. An 
yet, according to the viewpoint of many intelligent and patriot: 
Members of Congress I am influenced in my judgment by the 
“hysteria ” which has visited a part of the country, but whieh 
has left a large part distractingly calm and unmoved. 

The work of education must go forward until the whol 
Nation shall realize that our security should not be left t 
uncertainty or chance. Our liberty must be safeguarded beyou: 
a question of doubt in the minds of our own people and wit! 
convincing definiteness among those nations who may be envio) 
of our freedom or covetous of our possessions. 





“Thou Shalt Not Bear False Witness Against Thy Neighbor.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or RepresENn'rATIves, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1916. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I have heard a great deal of criti- 
cism of Members of Congress for mailing out parts of the Cow 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, free of postage, under the franking privile: 
There are probably some abuses of the law, but there are ci: 
where sending out parts of the Recorp is not only justifi: 
but. of the highest importance to the public interest and th 
integrity of the public records. A man by the name of How!! 

a candidate for Congress against me, and he is using |! 
sums of money in an effort to mislead the people as t 
records of Congress. If I could be present in the distric' 
could and would denounce these misrepresentations of 1! 
public records. But Congress is in session at Washinez' 
which is more than a thousand miles from Texas. Congress i 
considering and deciding the most important questions of 1! 
age. We have passed again at this session the good-roacs })'! 
We have just passed the farm land and loan bill, or rum 
credits bill. We have just passed the compromise Army | 
and the naval bill will be before us soon. Many matte: 
great importance are yet pending in the Congress, and \ 
they are up for settlement I do not feel that as a represent::! 

of the people I ought to leave my post of duty at Washin-'o! 
and go down to Texas to defend the integrity of the public 1 
ords and my own record as a public servant. Therefore, 1 s!:! 
“stay on the job” while important matters are pending, 1c 
correct the misrepresentation of the ConeressionaL Iti 
and of my own record by printing the truth in the Conure 
stonaL Recorp and mailing each poll-tax payer a copy ol [ec 
truth under my frank as a Congressman. I have served the 
people faithfully. No dirty dollar has ever crossed my palm 
I have never permitted any person, natural or artificial, dire i!) 
or indirectly, to contribute a dollar to my campaign expens:s. 
I have always paid for my own campaigns. I shall do so i 
this campaign. Under these circumstances it is an outraze | 
any man or set of men to flood the district with printed stato 
ments misstating the records of Congress. If it is spiritual 
death for a man to “bear false witness against his neighbor. 
who is present and can defend himself, it ought to be both 
spiritual and political death for a, candidate to “ bear false 
witness ” against his Congressman, who is absent in the line 0! 
duty. 

Following is one of these false circulars. I print it in the 
CongresstonaL Recorp just as it is being handed out. A zev- 
tleman wrote me from Port Arthur, Tex., that a man was 
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employed to stand at the gates of the great refineries where 
thousands of working men are employed and hand each man 
one of these circulars. The circular is untruthful. It is a per- 
yersion of the solemn records of the Government, It is an out- 
rage against a faithful public servant. The perpetrators ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. 

Here is the circular word for word, and letter for letter, as 
it is being circulated: 


LAWS TO PROTECT THE RIGHTS OF LABOR, AND TO PROTECT CHILDREN 
FROM OVERWORK NOT FAVORED BY MR. DIES. 

Mr. Dims was present and did not vote on a bill providing that in- 
junctions shall not be issued without giving the parties to be en- 
joined notice and aD opportunity to be heard. unless immediate and 
irreparable injury is likely to ensue to complainant and delay would 
probabiy permit the dcing of the act sought to be restrained. in which 
event a temporary restricting order can be issued at the discretion of 
the judge; that security si! all be given by the parties seeking the 
issuing of restraining orders for the payment of damages to parties 
who may be injured oy being wrongfully enjoined; that every injune- 
tion shall give the reason for its issuance in specific terms; that no 
injunction shall be issued for any cause arising out of the labor dis- 
pute, except to prevent irre enna to property or property 
rights of complainants, for which injury there is no adequate remedy 
at law: that injunctions shall not be issued to prevent strikes and the 
peaceable activities necessary to their conduct or from doing anything 
which might lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by any 
party thereto. 7 : 

He was also present and did not vote on a bill relative to trials of 
contempt of court, by providing for a jury trial, if demanded by 
accused in case of indirect contempt committed outside the presence 

he court. 
of hese bills were advocated by the American Federation of Labor. 

In 1913 the House had up the matter of passing over the President’s 
veto an amendment to an appropriation for $300.000 for enforcing the 
antitrust law, which amendment provided that no part of the money 
should be spent to prosecute any party to an agreement to increase 
wages, shortening hours, or bettering labor conditions, or organizations 
of farmers to maintain fair and reasonable prices for their products. 
Dies was present and did not vote. 

Mr. Digs was present but did not vote on a bill to establish in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children, especially the 
question of infant mortality, juvenile courts, desertions, dangerous 
occupations, etc. ’ 

Mr. Dies voted against a bill appropriating $165,000 for the purpose 
of investigating infant mortality dangerous occupations, etc. It is 
estimated that 300,000 infants die annually before arriving at the age 
of 1 year, and that at least 150,000 of them could be saved by proper 
eare and treatment. Congress, however, appropriated $600,000 ‘to 
stamp out hog cholera. 

Mr. Dies was present and did not vote for a bill providing that it 
shall be unlawful for any producer, manufacturer, or dealer to ship or 
deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the products of any mine 
or quarry which heave been produced, in whole or in part, by the labor 
of children under the age of 16 years, or the products of any mill, can- 
nery. workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment which have 
been produced, in whole or in part by the labor of children under the 
age of 14 years, or by the labor of children between the age of 14 
years and 16 years, who work more than eight hours in any one day 
or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 o’cleck p. m., 
or before the hour of 7 o'clock a. m. The bill provided means of en- 
forcing its provisions and carried penalties for violations. 

7 He was present and did not vote for a bill to investigate the Money 
rust, 

Ile voted against the bill creating postal-savings depositories. 


The first statement in this false circular is that I was “ pres- 
ent and did not vote” on the anti-injunction bill, and the bill to 
provide trial by jury for persons charged with contempt, where 
the alleged offense was not charged to have been committed in 
the presenee of the court. The false circular truly says that 
“these bills were advocated by the American Federation of 
Labor.” But it speaks an untruth when it says I was “ present 
and not voting.” Iwas not only present but I was voting, and 
I voted to pass the bill which is now the law, and which has 
proven satisfactory to organized labor all over the country. See 
official Recorp of the Sixty-third Congress, second session, page 
9911. Later I was present and voted to adopt the conference 
report on this bill. See ConoresstonaL Recorp of Sixty-third 
Congress, second session, page 16344. I never voted against 
Such a measure in my life. I was never “present and not vot- 
ing” when such a measure was voted upon. I was never absent 
when such a measure was voted upon without being duly paired 
for the bill with a Republican who was against the bill. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I was “ present 
and did not vote” upon a proposition to pass an appropriation 
bill over the President’s veto. The Recorp does not show that 
I was “ present and not voting.” The vote on this matter, which 
was of minor importance, occurred just as Congress was about 
to adjourn for the session. The Recorp shows that I did not 
voie. I have no independent recollection of the matter. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I was “ present 
and did net vote” to establish a certain bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, known as the Children’s Bureau. I was for 
the bill, as the ConaresstonaL Recorp shows, and was paired 
for the bill with Mr. Coptey, a Republican, who was against the 
bill. This bil! passed the House April 2, 1912. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I voted against 
appropriating $165,000 for the purpose of investigating infant 
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mortality, dangerous occupations, and so forth, but that Con 


gress voted $600,000 to stamp out hog cholera. The fact is that 
I voted against the appropriation to investigate the infant mor 
tality for the reason that we had already appropriated a suffi 
cient sum for that purpose. In voting against that amendment 
I stood with the Democratic committee and voted with a ma- 
jority of the Texas delegution in Congress. In case of the 


hog cholera, I stood with the Democratic commit 
with a majority of the Texas delegation in Congr 

The next charge in this false circular is that I w 
and did not vote” for what is known as the Fede 
law. The fact is that I was present and voted against it 
measure. My reasons for voting against the bill were, in the 
first place, that Texas already has on the statute bo 
child-labor law than the one proposed; and, in the next place, 
the question of child labor is not a Federal question, but a 
State question, and I believe the people of Texas are competent 
to regulate the matter in their own legislature without having 
Congress interfere. The age limit in the proposed Federal 
statute was 14 and 16 years, while the Texas law provides for 
15 and 17 years. I have heard no complaint against the Texas 
statute, and I voted against having Congress 
tion where, in my opinion, it has none. 

The next_charge in this false circular is that I was “ present 
and did not vote” for a bill to investigate the Money Trust. I 
was paired for it with a Republican, Mr. Harris, who was 
against it. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I voted against 
a bill creating postal savings depositories. The truth is that I 
voted for the Democratic bill, which would have helped the peo- 
ple, and against the Republican bill, which became the law 
and has never amounted to a row of pins. At the time the bill 
passed the House the Senate and the Presidency were Repub- 
lican. The Democrats in Congress, under the leadership of 
CHAMP CLARK, proposed a substitute Democratic bill, for which 
I voted, and with me voted nearly every Democrat in Congress. 

So much for the “false circular.” I am denouncing it now 
through the ConcressionaL Recorp, and when I get the people's 
important business attended to at Washington I shall 
district and denounce it in person before the people. 

In the seven years that I have faithfully served the people of 
east Texas I have cast thousands of important votes. I doubt 
if any man from Texas ever served in Congress and stuck 
closer to the job than I have done. In the thousands of votes 
which have been taken since the people elected me I have been 
present and have cast my vote in nearly all of them; and I 
have always had the courage to vote one way or the other, as 
the Recorp shows. I do not recall now a single instance where 
I was “ present and not voting,” as stated in this false circular. 

In the few instances where I have been absent on roll call I 
have either been sick or at an important committee meeting or 
otherwise engaged upon important public business. And even 
then I usually made a pair agreement with a Republican 
whereby neither of us cast a vote, which amounts to the same 
thing as if we had both voted. 

Congress has been in session almost continuously since I have 
been a Member, and I have given faithful and constant atten- 
tion to the public business, 
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PENSIONS. 

The false circular above referred to is but a sample of the 
great mass of misrepresentation being poured into the public 
ear against me while I am absent from the district at my post 
of duty. Another charge made against me is that I have made 
no effort to reduce the pension graft, as I promised t 
campaign for election. This charge against me is utterly false 
in word and in spirit. I have labored dilligently to tl 
pension graft, and the press throughout the country have 
praised my work. From a long list I select the following ne 
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papers that have commended my work against the pension gi 

The Baltimore Sun, the Indianapolis News, the Houston Post, Char- 
lotte Observer, Mobile Register, New York World, Abilene Rey r, 
KReaumont Enterprise, Louisville Courier-Journal, Nashville Banner, 
Washington Pathfinder, State Topics, Tyler Courier-Times, the Ch 
Post, New Yerk Times, Fort Worth Record, Oklahoma New Lé 


Weekly, Nashville Tennessean, the Houston Chronicle, the New Yo 
Sun, and many others. 

One of these newspapers was edited at the time by 
terson, the great Democratic leader; another was edi by 
Josephus Daniels, the present Secretary of the Navy. They were 
simply giving praise to a faithful public man for duty well 
performed. My opponent is simply trying to pick flaws in order 
to get an office. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

This opponent says in this false and unfair literature that in 
1918 Congress wasted money on needless public buildings 
Senator Morris Suepparp, who was formerly a Member of the 
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House, was 
nnd this public 
rarp's direction. 
resentatives, the 
beeame the law. 

In the second Texas district, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, there have been constructed the following public build- 
ings: The Federal building at Beaumont, secured by Hon. 8S. B. 
Beaumont is a city of over 30,000 population, has a 
Federal court, and Mr. Cooper did a great service in securing 
the appropriation, ‘The publie building at Port Arthur was also 
secured by Mr. Cooper and does him credit. Port Arthur is one 
of the largest ports in the United States, is a port of entry, and 
a city of nearly 20,000 people. I secured the public building at 
Marshall, a city of more than 15,000 people, where postal 
facilities were sadly needed by the Government and the people. 
I secured an appropriation for a building at Nacogdoches, where 
2 publie building is soon to be erected. The site at Orange was 
secured by me, and Senator SHEPPARD secured the appropriation 
for the buildipg. Nacogdoches is a large and important city, 
and Orange is coming forward as an important deep-water port. 
This politician who is running against me will not say that 
these improvements should not be made, but he shrewdly points 
to the building at Anderson, 8S. C., Chickasha, Ala., Kalispell, 
Mont., and says they should not have been constructed. He 
does not state the facts as to these buildings. He merely read 
the Republican criticism of a Democratic measure and repeats 
it without investigation. If what he says had been true Morris 
SHEPPARD Would not have sanctioned this bill, as chairman of 
the committee, and a Democratic House of Representatives 
would not have passed it. I am endeavoring to secure an appro- 
priation to erect a public building at Lufkin and at Jackson- 
ville, and the attack of this politician shail not prevent me from 
carrying on the work. 

, THE BILL OF 1914. 

In the effort of this candidate to pick flaws in my record, he 
criticizes me for voting against two battleships and in favor of 
one, in 1914. He conceals the fact that President Wilson and 
practically the entire Democratic Party were against the two- 
battleship proposition. Oscar UNpDERWwoop was the Democratic 
leader in the House, and spokesman for the administration. 
UnpDERWoop led the fight against two battleships and in favor 
of one.. I am proud of the vote I cast then, and when the 
European war is over and sanity comes again to our country, 
we will quit building these $20,000,000 battleships, which hide 
from $300,000 submarines and lie rotting behind the guns of 
harbors, impotent monuments of colossal waste and taxation. 

THB SHIP-PURCHASE BILL. 

He says I voted against the ship-purchase bill last year. 
Yes; 1 voted against the bill last year, because it carried a pro- 
vision for permanent Government operation. The proponents of 
the bill cut that objectionable feature out of the bill this year, 
und I voted for it. 


| 


chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, | 
building bill was prepared under Morris SHEp- 
The bill passed the Democratic House of Rep- 
Senate, was signed by the President, and 
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THE WAR-RISK BILL. 

He says I was recorded as “ not voting” on the war-risk bill. 
I was not present when the vote was taken. I was absent on 
account of sickness. There was practically no opposition to 
the bill, and the Democratie leader assured me that my vote 
was not needed to pass the bill. If I had been present, I would 
have voted for the bill. 

After having circularized the district with the false state- 
ment that I was “ present and not voting,” this candidate made a 
speech, in which he said, “ It is Dres’s habit to sit mute and not 
vote on these big questions.” No greater injustice was ever 
dene a public man than that. I do not recall having ever de- 
clined to vote upon any question in Congress. I have always 
voted my convictions and spoken them. 

PARCEL POST. 

This candidate tries to leave the impression, although he does 
not say so directly, that I have opposed the parcel-post system. 
Why, LT have advocated parcel post ever since I was a boy, and 
always voted for it and never against it. There are thousands 
of men in east Texas who heard me preaching the parcel-post 
system more than 25 years ago. There was never such a law 
in the United States until I eame to Congress, and I did my full 
share to make the system what it is. 

In every instance where this man says I was “present and 
did not vote” he speaks an untruth, and the records of Con- 
sress show it. I have endured this wholesale misrepresentation 
silently, in the hope that a sense of decency and fairness would 
return to those who thus falsely and unfairly assail me. But, 
despairing of fair treatment at the hands of these assailants, 
I shall henceforward bludgeon them with the truth when they 
assault me with misrepresentation. 
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POSTMASTER APPOINTMENTS. 

This candidate says I appointed my cousin postmasier 
Port Arthur, Tex. That is absolutely untrue. I recommensde, 
J. H. Washburne for postmaster at Port Arthur and the Presi- 
dent appointed him. He is not related to me in any way, direct}, 
or indirectly. There are several hundred postmasters in t)o 
second district, and none of them are related to me except Ja! 
Dies, postmaster at Beaumont, who is my brother. He 
good postmaster, and a good brother, too, and I am glad he | 
the job. 
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SAYS I HAVE DONE NOTHING. 


This candidate says that I have done nothing as a Cong 
man. I suppose he means that I have not gone out sii 
handed and passed any laws. He seems to overlook the |: 
that there are 430 other Congressmen and that they have ., | 
consulted about lawmaking. And then there is the Senate o; 
United States, which must pass on every bill before it beco 
a law. And, finally, the President must sign it. I have he! 
to pass a good many laws. Here are some good laws that I | 
voted for and that are now the law: 

The graduated income-tax law, which is a tax upon wea): 
and not consumption. 

The tariff bill, which reduced the tax upon consumption. 

The election of United States Senators by a direct vote of | 
people. 

The anti-injunction bill, which regulates the- granting 0! 
junctions in labor disputes. 

The bill to grant jury trials in indirect-contempt proceed 
growing out of labor disputes. 

The present banking and currency system, which makes p: 
impossible. 

The Parcel Post System, which makes express company 
bery no longer possible and gives the farmer a better chance 

The antitrust laws, that regulate big business, and make 
longer safe for any man to laugh the law in the face, no matter 
how rich and powerful he is. 

The eight-hour day for workingmen in Government works. 

The law prohibiting certain gambling contracts in cotton 
tures, 

The above is a partial list of laws I have helped to pass 
given from memory. 

The following are some of the good laws which I have he; 
to pass, but which await the sanction of the Senate and ily 
President before becoming law: 

The good-roads bill. 

The rural-credits bill. 

The immigration bill. 

This last bill passed the House at the present session |) 
larger vote than ever before, and I feel hopeful that it will » 
become the law. 

The candidate against me has sought to arouse prejudic 
his favor by saying that I spoke disrespectfully of Presic: 
Wilson. There is not one word of truth in it. This eandid 
for office may justify his conscience in the unkind, untrue, : 
disrespectful statements he is making about his Congress: 
but I am too good an American ever to speak disrespeci{u! 
much less falsely, about my President. The statement that | 
referred to the President’s speech as idiotic is untrue. 

My constituents know that I do not agree with the Presi: 
on the nonpartisan question of preparedness. I have 
fairly with those I represent by telling them candidly of (‘is 
difference. I now state candidly that the Army bill whici | 
just passed the House and Senate is larger than I wanted i' 
be. I voted for the Army bill because I was unwilling to voi 
against any legislation at all upon the subject, and the Hay | 
was the best compromise we could get. We succeeded in eliii 
nating the continental army plan for 500,000 men, and inst: 
gave additional encouragement to the State Militia. The es! 
mates for the standing army for next year are for 105,000 1:1: 
which is but little more than the present size of the Army. ‘I 

increases under the new bill are to be raised, if ever, in f! 
annual installments, and as there are now practically 20,000 
vacancies in the Army the probability is that no part of |! 
authorized increases can ever be raised in time of peace. ‘!/: 
appropriation for the Army wil! be much larger than before 
but that will be for reserve materia! to be kept on hand again 
an emergency. 

As to the Navy bill, which has not yet passed, I feel hopetu 
that we can cut out the five-year feature of the program, > 
that when the war in Europe is over and peace once 2: 





gall 
blesses the earth the taxpayers will not have enormous five-yea! 
eontracts hanging around their necks for needless armaments. 4 
Both the Army and the Navy bills will be larger than ar 
necessary, in my judgment, but all legislation is and must be 
the result of compromise. The President, the Senate, and the 














House of Representatives embrace 524 men, each with a sworn 
duty to perform, and it is inevitable that no one man of that 
number can have laws made to suit his own individual ideas. 

| do net want any man to be deceived as to how I stand on 
this great question. I am opposed to a large standing army in 
time of pence. I am opposed to a colossal Navy. I am in favor 
of adequate national defense. My speech delivered in Congress 
January 28. 1916, and the speeches since made by me in the 
district express my views upon this question. I have had no 
oceasion to change my mind since then and have not dene so. 
The European war will in all human probability be over before 
frost of this year. It will leave the peoples of Europe in pov- 
erty and woe, a veritable charnel house and shambles. It will 
then be apparent to every intelligent man who has no ax to 
erind that our fears were unfounded. In the meantime I shall 
ex rt my utmost power to prevent this Republic from becoming 
committed to the principle of militarism, that body of death, in 
the embrace of which liberty, fraternity, and equality have ever 
perished, and will unto the end of time. 


Administration Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
In tur House or Representatives. 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, the failure of the ma- 
jority party to keep a quorum in attendance during the discus- 


sion of the administration shipping bill by the Committee of the | 


Whole House on the state of the Union enabled the minority 
party, by a decisive majority, to vote out section 5 of the bill. 
The majority, by calling for a separate vote on this amend- 
ment when the bill came up for final passage in the House, sue- 
ceeded in reinstating section 5, which I consider was a very 
unfortunate thing for the country. I think it was also unfortu- 
nate that the voting of the section out of the bill in the com- 


mittee prevented my offering the following amendment to the | 


bill, and it is likewise to be commiserated that under our rules 
there was no opportunity to offer the amendment to the section 
after it was reinstated by the House: 

Amendment offered by Mr. La Fo_tettTp: Page 6, line 3, at ihe end 
of section 5, after the word “ purposes,’’ insert “ Provided, That noth- 
ing in this section shal! be construed as conferring on the shipping 
board any power or authority to lease or purchase any of the interned 
ships of any belligerent nation interned in this country or elsewhere. 
The exercise of such authority is hereby expressly prohibited.” 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Misseuri, the chairman of 
the committee having this bill in charge [Mr. ALEXANDER], in 
response to a question propounded by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess], “ Do you intend to buy the interned ships?” an- 
swered “No.” The gentleman from Ohio very pertinently re- 
torted in part, ‘‘ Many of the advocates of this bill are expecting 
to do so.” 

Mr. Speaker, when the Government shipping bill was under 
consideration by the Sixty-third Congress the question of where 
the United States Government was going to buy ships was dis- 
cussed pro and con. It was pointed out that all of the tonnage 
of the world was fully engaged with the exception of the ton- 
nage belonging to citizens of belligerent nations interned in the 
ports of neutral countries, and it was claimed that the purchas- 
ing of interned vessels would doubtless lead to complications 
involving our good faith and neutrality. 

If the Government purchased vessels other than these interned 
vessels, it added nothing to the freighting tonnage of the world 
and could not hope to relieve the freight congestion; further- 
more, the Government could only buy tonnage at enormously 
inflated prices, 

It was openly charged that the shipping bill of the last Con- 
gress was not born of patriotism, but, on the contrary, was of 
entirely different parentage. It was claimed that under the 
guise of public expediency and need an attempt was being made 
to pay for past favors and to further the interests of certuin 
citizens and others by the purchase of a lot of interned ships in 
Which they were financially interested. 

These charges and claims were not complimentary at all to 
the chief sponsor for the legislation, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. McAdoo, and the good faith of this administration was 
Seriously inypugned. 

Mr. Speaker, unless it is made impossible under this bill for 
the negotiating for any of the interned fr ‘ighters by the ship- 
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| ping board, it leaves this bill hiject to tl 

that were made neninst the bill introduces t ¢ gress 
and leaves oan element of danger, and gives ¢« ‘ t ‘chen- 
sion throughout the country tha s i be 
avoided, 

The committee should have m ro 
interned vessels prohibitive, sod 1 trust \ 
kind will be inserted at the other end of 

Mr. Speaker, without going into the qu i 
oz: Government ownership, I desire to sa) t 
business proposition, and, the a) ic t ites 
ment in the success and control of the wor CO ie se, | 
am opposed to the Government going into this ve 3 
time. If the Government could have obtained co ‘ : 
large volume of tonnage at the outbreak of tl Kuro 
and let contracts for the building of additional tonnage ;: t 


time, it would have, no doubt, been a payil 


country ; but to go into it at this time is, in m ent e 
height of folly. Vessels can neither be built nor bought w n 
the bounds of rens It would cost probably 500 | n 
at this time than at the outbrenk of the war Then there we 
but GS vessels building in the shipyards o e United States; 
now there are some 386, und the Government could not pr e 
| a contract to have any vessels built and delivere ert or ft » 
years, and in all probability by that time ae | opean r 
will be over. Immediately the immense ton ¢ e 
transport of troops and war supplies will be i 
mercial carrying; the European countries engaged in £ h 
the possible exception of England, will have but little to ) 
abroad for some time after the close of the war, and the neutral 
countries of Enrope contiguous to the now belligerent cou 
will be called upon to supply much of their manufactures and 
production for use in the rehabilitation of the devastated 
depleted territory. Naturally, they will not have as great need 
for ocean tonnage as before the war In my judgment, w 
| the thousands of vessels new in course of con ction and unde 
contract for future construction in the shipyards of 
! are placed in commission, and those engaged in the s« e of 
the belligerent nations are released, there w he the cheapest 
tonnage and the greatest supply of iipping for carrying our 
| products that this country has had in all of its ¢ tence. Tam 
constrained to believe that by the time this administration ) 
ping bill can get into full operation there wv be no « 
need for it. and the Government had much better s ! 
| to one hundred millions of dollars that will be f ect Ly 
| For the reasons stuted, I can not support tl 





The Shipping Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 
OF KANSA 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, the lon t st 
a little over a year ago in the United States Senate « 
similar shipping bill attracted the general attention 
country. However, as on all similar of 
ship is brought into play in the discussion « 
the issues involved have been rendered * 
taken sides, for or against the shipping bill, larg ! ' of 
the fact that they are either for or against 
tration. 

With the desire to clear away some of the 1 ; 
existing and with no intent to inject any el t of partisan- 
ship into what, in my opinion, is a purely economic quest [ 
propose to briefly set forth the arguments that were put for- 
ward in the United States Senate by those who favored or 

| opposed the measure. 

The first objection made was that there was nor f 
such legislation, and that ocean-going vessels in plenty « hye 
found to care for all of our foreign trade. 

This was answered by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
| when he showed just exactly the congestion « ng at the 
various seaports. The increase in ocean freight rat f De- 
| cember, as compared with July, 1914, was 141 per cent. and this 
proportionate rate increased for some time during 1915, and at 


| this rate the total increase in a 12-month period would : 
| to the enormous sum of $311,864.400. 
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In many instances the rates are now absolutely prohibitive, 
and in the case of our South American trade—a field which 
offers to us the most wonderful opportunities at the present 
time when the Panama Canal affords easy access and when the 
nations which formerly largely supplied these markets are now 
utirely out of the field—we are absolutely helpless. Ship- 
ping lines have been discontinued and contracts have been 
broken in order that the vessels may be used in the more profit- 
able business of transporting goods to the nations now at war. 

It is now said that private enterprise can be depended upon 
to meet our needs and that it is unnecessary for the Government 
to enter the field. 

‘lo this objection the history of the past 50 years furnishes 
an ample answer. The need for the transportation of our goods 
has existed, but despite all that our American shipping has al- 
most become extinct, as far as foreign business is concerned. 
I have not the time to go into the cause for this, which many 
of you fully understand, but we all realize the condition existing 
and know that we have nothing to hope for from private invest- 
nent, 

Now come the opponents of the shipping bill and say that the 
only remedy lies in the subsidizing of shipping owned by Amer- 
ican citizens, 

The American people have shown repeatedly that they are 
utterly opposed to subsidies. They will not tolerate being taxed 
in order to insure profits to any favored class. They realize 
that it is an economic fallacy to claim that they can get relief 
through taxation which would inure to the benefit of the few 
and at the cost of the many. Relief through subsidies is not to 
be expected, and the proposition would meet with condemnation. 
And the opposition in this House knows full well that a measure 
providing a subsidy could not be passed. 

Another objection urged is that it is socialistic for the Govern- 
ment to enter upon an experiment of Government ownership. 

Granting this, and yet it is not an objection. Goverment is 
ereated and maintained for the well-being of all of the people 
of a country, and its functions can not be so circumscribed 
that it can not undertake and carry out any plan needed for 
the protection of its citizenship. The functions of the Post Office 
Department are socialistic, for it is a Government-owned and 
managed monopoly, and yet no one to whom the word “ social- 
ism” is obnoxious would ask us to go out of the business. 

It is further urged that for the Government to buy foreign 
ships or to engage in the carrying trade would endanger the 
peace of this Nation. 

And to this answer is made that it would have absolutely 
the contrary effect. The Government is naturally so scrupulous 
in maintaining neutrality and in living strictly within the let- 
ter and spirit of international law that the right to purchase any 
vessel would be accurately determined before the act was ac- 
complished. 

Furthermore, a Government-owned vessel would not under 
any circumstances carry contraband of war, and the shippers 
of legitimate commerce would have the assurance that their 
goods would be carried in Government ships without delay and 
without interference, 

Getting to the basis of the objections, we find two powerful 
factors united for a common purpose—defeat of the attempt to 
enlarge our facilities for foreign commerce by governmental 
activity. One of these factors is the combine of shipping in- 
terests, which will be satisfied with nothing less than the pay- 
ment to them of subsidies. The other factor is the shipbuilders 
of America, who to a man are opposed to the purchase of any 
vessel which they do not build. These men are interested more 
in personal profit than they are in the building up of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine; and if I had the time I could demonstrate 
to you from the record how they have before this permitted 
xreed to control them in dealing with really national questions. 

This combination of interests controls great commercial bodies 
in this country. It is dominated by exactly the same small group 
of men who compose the Money Trust, and it controls a large 
section of the press of this country. By means of its subsidized 
press and its controlled commercial bodies it is trying to manu- 
facture sentiment against the legislation proposed, but to remedy 
existing evils the only remedy it offers is a direct subsidy. 

The world asks for our goods, and it is willing to pay for 
them. 

We have no merchant marine to carry our American products 
of farm and factory. 

We have the opportunity now to build up a magnificent for- 
eign trade, and thus insure for the future steady employment 
to all American workingmen. 

The shipping bill wou!d put the Government into the field to 
do for the people that which they can not do for themselves. 
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Between insuring profits to magnates by direct subsidies and 
permitting them to make rates deterrent to commerce or jn- 
jurious to the producer and consumer, or to let the Gover). 
ment do the work needed, and thus insure fair charges 2), 
equality of service, which plan do you favor? 

The time to act is now, when the opportunity presents j(s-ir 
The Government would give assurance to the American industria} 
world that they would have relief, and that ships would be yyy, 
as needed and not be taken from a useful and important fi!) 
to earn temporary additional profits. 





Monument at Gainesville, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN H. STEPHENS. 
OF TEXAS, 

In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 

Tucsday, May 23, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentle 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GAaLitIvAN] on March 31, 1916, intr 
duced in this House a bill (No. 140380), which reads as follows 

A bill (H. R. 14030) to erect a monument at Gainesville, Tex 

Be it enacted, eic., That the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropria 
for the purpose of acquiring a site and erecting a monument at Gai 
ville, Tex., to the memory of the 42 loyal citizens of the United st 
who, without trial or process of law, and without having been 
victed of any crime. were barbarously put to death by mobs and 
— military authorities at Gainesville, Tex., in the month of Octo 

Mr. Speaker, this bill alleges, first, that the men hanged \\ 
convicted without trial or process of law. The facts are (as | 
will show in this speech) that these men were tried and convi 
by a jury under military law for treason and murder. Ma 
witnesses were called and testified before the jury that fou 
them guilty. 

Second. The bill alleges that they were not convicted of « 
crime. In reply to that, I will show that the facts are that 1! 
not only were convicted of the crime of murdering Col. Yo 
and a Mr. Dixon, but also of treason to their country, and || 
many of them admitted their guilt before the jury trying the: 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. G, 
vAN] by introducing the above bill to erect a monument io 
men hanged at Gainesville has offered a gratuitous insult to | 
citizens of Cooke County. There is possibly not one man 
thousand now living in that county that had anything whai 
to do with the hanging of these men. Why all these pers: 
should now be insulted for what a few persons may have « 
in Gainesville 54 years ago is wholly beyond my comprehensi: 
It is clearly shown by the evidence I shall quote in thes 
marks that these men acted only in their own necessary s«| 
defense and in defense of their country against the threatencd! 
invasion from Kansas. Many of the men hanged admitted their 
guilt, and one of them, a Mr. Field, according to the sworn sti 
ment of Mr. Parr, hereafter quoted, when about to be hanged 
said “ that the citizens of Cooke County would not be doing 11\ 
duty if they did not hang every man that belonged to that 
ciety.” He further said that “ we all took an oath to kill ever 
man, woman, and child when the society was sufficiently sire 
take their property and cross Red River and there be met |): 
regiment of northern soldiers.” 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ga 
VAN] in his speech says, “ Some of them banded themselves | 
gether to prevent their being drafted into the Confederate Ar) 
There is not one scintilla of proof to sustain this statement eit! 
in Dr. Barrett’s book or Mr. Cates’s history or in any of |! 
letters I have received. 

Mr. GALLIVAN again says that they—the men hanged—did 110! 
kill anyone. Dr. Barrett says in the very book that Mr. Ga! . 
VAN quotes from: x 


Col. William Young (whom some of the clan killed about 10 days c 
afterwards, which will come up in its proper place) said to the man 


HON. 


making the confession, “Since you and some others who are len 4 
bers of this clan have lived near me I have been very kind to you all. Fe 
What was to become of me and my property, for I did not have your > 
sign, password, and grip?”’ The man looked at Col. Young for a few ¥ 
seconds and then said, “I often thought of you and intended to give eS, 
you the sign, password, and grip before the uprising, that you mish Ea 
save your person and property.” & 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Barrett, further on in his book, says that 
“Col. Young and Dixon were killed by this band”; and in this 
connection he says, “If Col. Young had not been killed this 
hanging might have stopped.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I will say that it must be presumed that Mr. | 


GALLIVAN read all of Dr. Barrett's statements and that he knew 
that Col. Young and Mr. Dixon were killed by this clan. Why | 


that he had deliberately made up his mind to injure and slander 

the good people of Cooke County, the State of Texas, and the 

South for his own political advancement. 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALit- 


does he state that this clan killed no one? The only answer is | 


vAN] only quoted such parts of Dr. Barrett’s book as suited his | 
malicious purposes, as J will now show by quoting from Dr. Bar- 
rett’s book. The last part of the first chapter, pages 1 and 2, sets | 


headed in large type: 
HOW THE ORGANIZATION WAS FOUND OUT. 


The mail carrier who carried the mail from Gainesville south was 
staying all night at a hotel in Gainesville, and a man who was a mem- 
per of the organization was there also. This man was considerably 
under the influence of liquor. This man told the mail carrier enough 
abeut this organization to attract his curiosity and his suspicion, so he 
asked a number of questions about it; the intoxicated man told him to 
go to a certain man and that man would initiate him and tell him all 
about it. The mail carrier said nothing about what he had heard, but 
started south with the mail next morning. By the time he had got 
into Denton County he had thought so much of the strange, mysterious | 
affair that he came to the settled conclusion that there was something | 
very dangerous to the community on hand and the people unapprised 
and unprepared for it; that it might come upon them at the midnight | 
hour, with all the horrors of a savage massacre; and he was not far | 
wrong, as the sequel will prove, by the confession of the members of the 
organization, which J am approaching in my history. } 

This mail carrier came to the conclusion that he would inform the 
military authority of what he had heard at Gainesville, and did so 
through a military officer, who gave information to the military at | 
Gainesville, as that was headquarters of this division of the military. 

When this mail carrier came back to Gainesville the military ques- 
tioned him, and after learning all they could from him he was sent | 
to be initiated. He went and tvok the oath of secrecy, and took what | 
will be known in this history as the first degree, though members of 
this organization did not so call it. After taking this first degree he 
was told if he would take anottier oath he would be informed of the |} 
whole thing. But he refused to go any further, and when he reported 
to the military, there being nothing in this first degree to make a fuss 
about, the anxiety was great to know what was in what I shall call | 
the second degree. 

The military selected a man who had been connected ‘with the Con- 
federate Army to go and be carr.ed clear through, if the road was 
100 miles through, and a better man for this business would be hard 
to find. 

This man went to the initiator and wormed himself inte his favor | 
about in this way—I heard him tell it more than once: He spoke of 
having been connected with the Confederate Army in a manner which 
was well calculated to convey the idea that he was not sound in the 
faith. 

This caused the initiator to ask him how he was pleased with the | 
ondition of things. The man seeking to be initiated answered, “ Not 
very well,” and remarked, “If you had been where I have been and 
seen and heard what I have, you would not be pleased yourself.” This 
was a precious morsel for the initiator; he bent forward with a smile, 
and was in this way thrown completely off of his guard. And the 
ganization about which I am writing was named, and the man wish- | 
ing to be initiated not only nibbled at it but he bit heavy, swallowing | 
the hook, bait, and ali. So he took both degrees, saying it was the 
very best thing for the time. 

The man that was initiated asked the initiator to give him the 
names of some of the members that he might know who to approach, 
and he got quite a number of names. This man then asked the initiator 
to initiate another man, but he objected, saying that the man was a 
strong southern man. ‘“ He was,”’ said the other, “but I have worked 
on him, and he is all right now.” So the agreement was that the 
other man was to be initiated next day. They met next day, and the 
man was put through. The two men questioned the initiator till 
they found out much of the intentions of the members of the organiza- 
tion, but not all, for those leaders generally kept some of the most 
objectionable’ things back till they proved a man. But these men 
found out enough to know that if this thing was carried out it would 
devastate the country. 

Don't be surprised of the strength of the language at the conclu- 
sion of the above sentence, for the truth must come, and when you 
hear you will say the language was not stronger than the case demands. 

The next thing to be done was for these men to report to the military 
at Gainesville. The men lived near each other, but in going to report 
at Gainesville they went different routes. This was done to guard 
against suspicion. I tel) you they were old ones. 

When they met in Gainesvil'e they went to the headquarters of the | 
military, where counselors met. I do not know how many composed 
that counsel, but they formed their plans well. 


Mr. Speaker, I have quoted all of the language used by the 
doetor on that subject. I next quote from the paragraph 
headed “ How they were sworn to secrecy” by the organization 
of the treasonable conspiracy which is told, beginning on page 
6 and ending on page 7 of Dr. Barrett’s book, and is as follows: 

They told them that if they would take the oath of secrecy they 
would give the sign, password, and grip. 

If the individuals agreed to take the oath, after taking it they were 
told when they met up with a man, the situation admitted, to pass 
the fingers of the right hand slowly over the right ear. The answer for 
this was for the man to pass the finger of the left hand slowly over 
the left ear; but to guard against all mistakes, when they approached 
a4 man and gave him the sign. he was to be asked where he got his 
horse or any article about him. If he said in Arizona, he was all right 
and could be approached. 

The grip to distinguish in a crowd or in the dark consisted in the 
common shake of the hand, with the end of the forefinger pressing 
tolerably hard on the side of the wrist. 


forth clearly why these men were hanged. The paragraph ] 
| 
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They sometimes gave this sign, pas ord l to t 
telling therm: that if there was any sing a ! 
| would save themselves and pro} V, te zx nothing more, 
fhey also stated that this ry ition existed in both ne 1 and 
southern armies, and if they me sufliciently num st ld 
Stop the fighting and restore the Constitution and Uni 

Here it is proper to state all of this w not told t l of ? 
but all of this came up in the vari nfessions 7 

This constituted what I shal! ll the first deg t ! 
not so call it. When they got through with th degres hey 
would tell the man that ‘f he would take another th they d I 
him all they intended to do if he consented. They sw t y 
and to do all he could for the North, and to do l d st 
the South, to reinstate the Constitution, and go ellef of i 

} Member who should be arrested, and i mem trayed ind 
their secrets they were to kill him if tl | im to t nd 
of the earth, and no death was too bad i im to d I 1 not 
flinch, they then told the plan. ‘Ih told the favored w all t 
plans, but to the great mass they only told part of tl 
sworn to obey their leaders. : ; 

The Confederate Government had a large amount of ammunit t 
Sherman, which was guarded day and night. Cooke C had 1 
400 pounds of powder and other ammunition to suit it. 

Their plans were to rise in the night, take all the ammuni it 
Sherman and Gainesville, and throw the country without amm ion 
and take the country and hold its property and all, and no in’s pr n 
or property was to be respected unless he had their sign, password, and 
grip. This and other things will appear when I « to speak 
larly of the confessions, 

Immediately following the language last above quoted, Dr. 
sarrett prints in large type “ Their confessions.’ It is as fol- 
lows: 

THEIR CONFESSIONS, 
, There were a few who seemed to know nothing it W x 1 tl 
first degree. But an overwhelming majority confessed that they knew 





of this uprising in the night and taking the ammunition, a efore 
stated. The most confessed that they had a monthly 

Kansas jayhawkers, and these Kansas jayhawkers had promised to 
come to their assistance as soon as it rained there, having been a ‘ong 
dry spell. They said one of their clan was at that time in a two-horse 
wagon to carry and bring the monthly mail, giving out that he was 
going to St. Louis on business. This man was arrested on his way 
home. They said some of the men who guarded the ammunition at 


mail to the 


Sherman belonged to their clan, and they had been down there and go 
a supply of ammunition. Here I will state that these men had re 
ammunition and guns in better order than any men in the cour », and 


some of them slept with their guns under their pillows. 

But to return. These men when asked what they intend ) 
they took the ammunition and failed to take the country and hold it 
said that they intended to take all they could carry with them and 
blow the balance up, and retreat anybody to Gen. Blount’s division of 
the Northern Army. One man, after making all the confession about 
rising in the night, taking the powder, taking the country, and holding 
it, and in case of failure, retreating to Gen. Blount’s division of the 
Northern Army, wound up by saying that when that uprising took place, 
no man, person, or property would be respected if he did not have the 
sign, password, and grip. 

When he had concluded this fearful statement Col. William ¥ 


lo if 











whom some of the clan killed about 10 days afterwards, which will 
come up in its proper place—said to the man, “ Since you and some 
others who are members of this clan have lived near me I have been 
very kind to you all. What was to become of me and my prope! for 
I did not have your sign, password, and grip? rhe man oked at 
Col. Young for a few seconds and then said, ‘‘ Colonel, I often th cht 
of you and intended to give you the sign, password, and grip before the 
uprising that you might save your person and property.” Lut he 


failed to do so, for the first night to rise had already passed, th 


heaviest rain I ever saw fall fell the evening before, and that night, 
I shall state when I arrive at that point in my history 

I must give some more confessions. One or two men, after making 
the confessions named in my history, in place of ying as many had 
done that no man’s person or property would be respected who did 
have their sign, password, and grip—which was the usual expr ‘ 
said when that uprising took place men, women, and children of 
secession party were to be killed and the property taken and kept 

I was informed by two reliable men that one man said under the gal 
lows (I would not see the hanging) that he was glad this thing had 
been found out, for if the designs of the clan had been carried out 


would have ruined the country, for the intention was to murder men 





women, and children of the secession party and take the property, and 
he did not want his children raised up under the state of things that 
this course would bring about. One of my informers told n ! vrote 
this confession down at the time it was made. 

By this time we see what the expression that no man’ I 
property was to be respected who did not have their sign, pa ‘ I 
grip meant, particularly with the leaders. . 

Right here candor and faithfulness as a historian compels mé 
that I am fully and completely satisfied that many of those wl er 

| duped, imposed on, and got into this organization never would hav 
gone into this clan if they had known the dark and bloody intentions of 
the leaders. : 

But these men were sworn to obey their leaders if the uprising had 


taken place. These men would have been with the clan and the dark 
designs would have been carried out. Men, women, and children we l 


have been killed, and every man in the crowd would have been com 
mitted ; if they then left the uprisers they would be killed, and their 
only chance to escape death would have been to stay with those men. 
Here I will state about one-fourth of these men claimed to be southern 
men. 

Inasmuch as I have often alluded to uprising in the night, the night 
having passed and no move having been made, I will her ive an 
account of that night. It was at the breaking up of one of those long 
dry spells which is not uncommon in Texas. I had been sending medi 
cine to a case of sickness several days, and about 12 o’clock the man 
whose wife was sick came after me, requesting me to go prepared to 
stay all night, which I did. It had commenced raining, and by the time 
we got to the man’s house, a distance of about 5 miles, it was raining 


very hard and continued to rain until about 10 o'clock next day. This 
was the hardest rain I ever saw fall. This man was one of the clan, 
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We learned in the jury room that this night was the night appointed 
for the rising, and this great and merciful rain, doubtless sent in great 
mercy, came to frustrate the wicked and abominable designs. This 
night passed before there were any arrests made or anything known of 


the existence of the organization by the great mass of the people, who 
ere totally unprepared for it. 

Hiere the mind will naturally try to conjecture what the conse- 
quences would bave been if the rising had taken place that night. 
liow many families would have been made desolate. What wailing 
and lamentation would have gone up that night. How many who lay 
down that night with a feeling of security would bave been roused 
from their sweet sltumbers and, before they were fully apprised of their 
danger, would have been passed into the long sleep of death from 
which there is po waking til! Gabriel shal! give that loud, long, and 
Shrill blast which shall reach the great charnal house of death and 
rouse the nations underground. 

Some may conclude the picture is too highly drawn; but no man 
can tell what will take place in the bloodthirsty spirit of war rising to 
boiling heat. Those men would no doubt have fought a dreadful fight, 
knowing, as they would have known, that their lives depended on suc- 
cess or a safe retreat. They woulda have known that po quarters 
would be given. Some will say that they belong to that clan and they 
never heard of their horrible Intentions. You may not have heard if, 
for I am satisfied there were a good many of the clan whe never heard 
of all these plans and had ne intention of killing women and children, 
but knew of the intention to get possession of the ammunition, take 
the country and hold it, and that should mean nothing but fight, which 
was proven the first night after the first arrest by those armed men 
Wanting to be led to relieve thei: friends: and, to cap the climax, the 
members of the clan confessed that they intended to do these things 
or hag would not have teld a falsehood which was so much against 
themselves, 

Ilere IT must record a case which occurred when one of the clan was 
initiating a man: He took the first oath and the first degree, and 
called for the second degree. The initiator went on to tell him that 
he must take an oath to do all he could for the North and ali he 
eould against the South; he was to endeavor to reinstate the Consti- 
tution and Union and kill any member who should betray them. Some- 
where along bere the man who was being initiated got so mad that he 
broke leowe from the man who was initiating him and cursed him all 
over, from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. and came 
verv near patting it in, and they had a big blowup, and before they 
parted the initiator tetd him if he teld he would be killed. 

While arresting, a squad of men surrounded a house in which there 
were two men and their wives. The men were supposed to be mem- 
bers of the clan. They ordered a light to be raised in the house, 
which the Inmates refused to do. The squad of men were afraid to 
go into the heuse and the men inside refused to come out and sur- 
render. While the squad of men were maneuvering to arrest the men 
in the heuse, there being twe doora to the house, each of the men 
en the inside ~ a feather bed on his back and ran out at the door, 
and the squad of men shot at them as they ran. I never learned 
whether they wounded them or not. for both the men made their 
escape and were not arrested afterwards, 

1 concluded that I ought to give the whole designs of fhis clan, as 
they acknowledged themselves, before giving any of the doings ef the 
jury, that the readers might have the whole thing before them and be 
more able to form correct conclusions. IT suppose no one will now in- 
dorse or justify the designs and intentions of these men, as acknow!l- 
edged by themselves. The only thing to decide is whether or not they 
ought to have been hung. 

In coming to a conec!nsion in reference to this thing, it would be 
well to take into consideration that a dreadful war was going on, and 
like all feuds it brought about an excitement well calculated to impair 
the mind, dethrone reason, -and cause men to do things that in after 


life, when the excitement has passed away, they will greatly regret. 
Mr. Speaker, to illustrate plainly the truth of this painful 
and almost forgotten episode of the Civil War, and how the 
attack of the gentleman from Massachusetts is resented by these 
slandered citizens of Gainesville and Cooke County, I will here 
present for your consideration a letter from the mayor of that 
city (Mr. J. Z. Keel), which ts as follows: 
GAINESVILLE, Tex., April 1, 198. 





lion. Joun H. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I received sour telegram in regard to your sendingggne 
the Recorp. If you mean the ConeressronaL Recorp of Mr. Gazit- 
VAN'S aperch, I have that before me. You ask me about the facts. 
I have looked over that speech and he only picks out what suits him. 
Tiis statement that these men were hung because they refused to join 
the Confederate Army ts entirely untrue. From Dr. Barrett’s book—and 
thinking you have not that book at band, I am sending you one—no- 
tice the plans of these men Read their confession after they were 
arrested and tried, most of them, by a civil jury. GaLuIvan says noth- 
ing about their confession, Notice that he says, “ The Confederates 
thought they had suen ap organization.” Why does he not say that 
two men jotned the organization for the purpese of finding out? 
Notice what Dr. Barrett says, if they had carried out what they had 
intended to do it would have been one of the bloodiest murders in the 


country. Notice what Col. Young asked one of these men. GaLLIVAN 
says: “Col. Young was killed by some one, and after that the rest of 
the men were taken ent and hung.” But see what Barrett says: 


“Col. Young and Picksen was killed by this clan.” 
the parts that suits him and distorts the truth, 

siys: “If Col. Young had set been killed, this hanging might have 
stopped.” Since Dr. Barrett was a minister of the gospel, he did not 
believe in hanging. But in every place he says these men were guilty 


GALLIVAN picks out 
Notice what Barrett 


and confessed to the fact that upon that night it rained was the night 
upon which they were to murder the women and children of every 
southern man 1 am sending you this book, thinking you have not 
seen it, though it can be found in the Wbrary. Col. Young, Col. 


Borland, the men on that jury, were the best citizens of this country 
and their children and children's children will rank with any of 
GALLIVAN’S. A man that will read trom a book and distert the facts 
as he has should not sit in the halls of Congress, I hope yon will 
send this book back fo me as soon as you can. It ts the only one we 
have in this country. {f would like to tell GaLLivan that we never 
burned women at the stake for practicing witchcraft, 
+loping this book wil: be beneficial to you, I am, 
Yours, very respectfally, 


J. Z. Ket 
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Mr. Speaker, I will next present the affidavit of Mr. B. T 
Parr, who has lived in that part of the State near Gainesviljc 
for more than 50 years, and who was one of the men guarding 
the prisoners when they were being tried and heard, and testi. 
fies to the confession of one of the men when on the gallows. 
I have known this witness—Parr—personally for 30 years, and 
I know of no man ip that county that stands higher in the 
publie estimation. A statement from Mr. Parr needs no veri: 
cation among his acquaintances. His letter to me, however. js 
verified by his oath, and is as follows: 


BELLEVUE, TEX., April 7, 19/ 
Hon. Joun H. STEPHENS, 


Dkrar FRIEND: I see Hon. JAMES A. GALLIVAN has hopped on you 
and Texas (also Gainesville, the county seat of Cooke County)” | 
want you to say to him he is talking about something he doesn't k 
anything about. I was one of the guards to guard the first two . 
that was bung on that memorable elm tree on the creek then—on th: 
east side of Gainesville then, but now in the heart of Gainesville—aji 
on the scaffold, just before Mr. Fields, with rope around his neck, was 
—? to talk before he swung off said he was glad to make a stat 
ment. 

Said the citizens ef Cooke County would not be doing their duty 
if they did not hang every man that belonged to the society he 
longed to; we all took an oath to kill every man, woman, and 
when the society was sufficiently strong, take their property, and cross 
Red River, and there would be met by a regiment of northern soldic: 
1 think they were to be Kansans. Anyway, it was to be northern 
diers. Martyrs; yes they would have been martyrs if they had hay 
carried out their design. 

Say, Jehbn, I don’t know whether there is another man living that 
heard Fields make his statement. Write to Judge Bell at Gainesvil| 

Your friend, as every, 
B.: T. Parn. 


P. S.—I had been acquainted with Fields for some time before this 
trouble came up. Thought him a nice man. He stated on the ga! 
lows that he would have divulged the secret, but the penalty was 
death and ke was afraid. Two men by the name of Chance joined 
them to see what they were going to do, and when cae found out their 
intent, stayed with them long enough to get the most of their names 
It was Nute Chance and an older brother; I don't remember his given 
name. You may have met with Nute. He lived in Wise County th 
last time I met him. I think he went west several years since: h 
belped to catch several horse thieves after the war. His brother went 
to Arkansas, and I learned he was a preacher. John, this is rat 
scattering, but you can put it together. I will swear to it before « 
notary public. 


State op Texas, County of Clay: 


On this day personally appeared before me the undersigned authority, 
a notary public in and for Clay County, Tex., B. T. Parr, who dep: 
and says that the statements made by him in the letter herewith ar 
tached are true and correct. 

Witness my hand at Bellevue, Tex., this, the Ist day of Ope. 1916, 


. T Parr. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this, the Ist day of April, 1916 
. Moors, 


Notary Public, Clay County, Ter 
Mr. Speaker, I next present to this House a letter from Mr 
F. W. Knight, highly corroborative of the other evidence above 
presented by me, showing the traitorous designs of the men 


hanged. It is as follows: 
Lake Artuur, N. Mex., April 2, 1916. 
Mr. Joun H. STEPHENS. 

Pear Sir: I see in the Dallas News where you have been attacke: in 
Congress concerning an incident that occurred at Gainesville in 1562. 
I visited my wife’s uncle in Cooke County in 1873. He lived on the 
side of Red River Bluff, and kept the ferry about 6 or 7 miles north of 
Gainesville. He told the story to me in this way: Said there was 
about 750 Kansas Jayhawkers en their way to Cooke and Dento 
Counties, and expected te kill all of the old men and confiscate thei! 
property and take the young women. They had allies im Texas that 
would help them, and arrangements were made, and some of the allic: 
had went so far as to black their door poor so as to be recognized when 
the Jayhawkers got there. One of t Texas allies gave the thing 
away just three days before the time set for them to make the raid 
My wife’s uncle, James Dunham, and his right bower, Morg. Redin 
were prominent ones in going into an investigation. The crowd took 
up and tried and convicted, as well as I remember, 49, and hanged them 
in Gainesville. Mr. Dunham told me that every one of the 49 plead! 
guilty to the charge. I was living in Ellis County, Tex., at the time 
that I visited Cooke County. I moved to Young County, Tex., ani 
stayed there 27 years. Il lived near 50 years in Texas after the Civil 


SS : 
Respectfully. F. W. KNIcHT. 


Mr. Speaker, I next quote from a history of this event, writt 
by Cliff D. Cates, of Wise County—now postmaster at Decatur 
entitled “ Pioneer History of Wise County, Tex.” Chapter V 
of this book, page 130, is as follows: 


CuHapTes V. 
CONSPIRACY OF THE PEACE PARTY. 


Directly opposed to the peaceful trend of the times was the warlike 
occurrence of the summer of 182. This was an elaborate conspirac) 
having fer its motive the overthrow of the Confederate authority in 
this section of the State, and progressively of the remainder of th: 
State, should the designs have proved successful here at the piace 0! 
their inception. 

The name of the organization through which the Confederacy was to 
be dealt this subtle blow was the Peace Party, and its constituen' 
elements were made up of Union sympathizers and others who, having 
loyalty for neither side, were dissatisfied with the war. 

Where and when the plan of the conspiracy had its birth is not 
known, and in so far as can be learned there is no knowledge as to 
with whom the idea originated. The first wind got of it was in Cooke 

























































































































































































































County. the revelations having come through a citizen who was loyal 
to the Confederate cause. ; : 

~ Jt appears that in a region some miles east of Gainesville there 
dwelt a large colony of northern sympathizers, from among whom 
cyecess was met in obtaining secret supporters to a plan which in 
eeneral comprehended the reduction of this part of the State prepara- 
tory to the coming of a large Federal force from Kansas, by whom the 
country would thenceforth be occupied. In detail the plan compre- 
hended the secret organization of forces and the gradual accretion of 
members against the day when sufficient strength and power would be 
evolved to enable the order to arise suddenly everywhere, capture the 
Confederate stores and forces, and by burning property and depriva- 
tion of arms ahd supplies, reduce the people to such a state of sub- 
jection as to render them powerless to resist the coming of the Federal 
‘Army, which was to complete the designs by marching in and taking 
eeneral control. , 

It was in the above-mentioned community that the step was taken 
that brought the movement to its calamitous termination. This came 
about as the result of efforts which were made to secure members to 
the traitorous order, and as a direct result of overtures which were 
made to Newton Chance, the Confederate loyalist above mentioned, to 
secure his membership. 

Chance gave no reply to the overtures, but as a loyal Confederate 
took the first opportunity to tell Gen. Hudson at Gainesville what he 
knew. By that official he was advised to feign an interest in the 
proceedings and after learning further details to return and report 
same. Chance did this, and Gen. Hudson, in possession of the expos- 
ures, immediately began a crusade against the order which resulted 
in the trial, conviction, and subsequent hanging of 55 of the conspira- 
tors who had been proved guilty of leadership in a movement which 
was regarded as traitorous, in the highest degree, to the Confederate 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, the writer of this history is a member ef one of 
the oldest and best known families in that part of Texas. He is 
a man of unquestioned integrity, and his statement of this mat- 
ter is entitled to the highest credit and is unimpeachable. 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago Mr. Samurer H. Mitrer, of Penn- 
sylvania, now a valuable and honored Republican Member of 
this House, in a speech on this floor, in speaking of the Civil 
War and the South and of the recent speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] against myself and con- 
stituents, used the following true, beautiful, and patriotic lan- 
guage, viz: 

Some days ago, in the discussion of a bill reported by the Committee 
on Claims, a motion was brought before the House to dispense with the 
proof by the claimant of the loyalty of the owner of goods taken or 
destroyed during the Civil War at the time such goods were taken. 
During the discussion the tragedy of the war was recalled, and, as I 
then and now believe, some uncharitable and unnecessary remarks were 
made concerning the attitude of the South at the time the war was in 
progress. 

A few days later a Member on the side of the House to the Speaker's 
right made some equally unnecessary, mistaken, and uncharitable re- 
marks about the attitude of the people residing at Gainesville, Tex., in 
1862, in the thirteenth district, now represented by a gentleman [ Mr. 
STEPHENS] whom I am glad and proud to call my friend. 

Prior to these occurrences I had formed and ofttimes expressed the 
hope that the day for raking over the embers of the Civil War had 
passed. I confess that in the late sixties and early seventies, when 
engaged in the heat of a political campaign, I sometimes waved the 
ensanguined emblem, but I trust that time and age have softened the 
asperities of youth, and I can truthfully repeat the words of the sainted 
and immortal Lincoln, ‘“* With malice toward none and charity for all,” 
and take by the hand my friends who represent the thirteenth district 
in Texas [Mr. StepHens], the fifth of Georgia [Mr. Howarp], the 
third of Arkansas [Mr. TrILLMAN] with the same feelings of friend- 
ship that I do my friend from the second of Illinois [Mr. Mann}, of 
the second of New Hampshire |Mr. Wason], and of the eighth | Mr. 
WATSON], twenty-fourth [Mr. TeMpLe], twenty-ninth [Mr. Porter], 
and thirty-second [Mr. BarcHnretp] of my own beloved Pennsylvania, 
and wish them each and all a fair journey through life and at the end 
a “ crossing of the bar” in joy and peace. 


Mr. Speaker, these noble sentiments so well expressed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will, and does, in my judgment, 
express the true sentiments of the great masses of the people of 
this country and of the Members of this House. 

Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, one of her greatest United States 
Senators, in a speech delivered in the Senate just before his 
death, uttered the following beautiful sentiments in speaking of 
the South and the southern people : 


Having said what I thought to say on this question, perhaps I may be 
indulged in adding that although my life, politically and personally, has 
been a life of almost constant strife with the leaders of the southern 
people, yet as I grow older I have learned not only to respect and esteem 
hut to love the great qualities which belong to my fellow citizens of 
the Southern States. They are a noble race. We may well take pattern 
from them in some of the great virtues which make up the strength, as 
they make the glory, of free States. Their love of home, their chivalrous 
respect for women, their courage, their delicate sense of honor, their 
constancy, which can abide by an opinion or a purpose or an interest 
of their States through adversity and through prosperity, through the 
years and through the generations, are things by which the people of 
the more mercurial North may take a lesson. And there is another 
thing—covyetousness, corruption, the temptation of money, has not yet 
found any place in our southern politics. 


Now, my friends, we can not afford to live, we don’t wish to live, and | 


we will not live in a state of estrangement from a people who posses: 
these qualities. They are our kindred, bone of our bone, fiesh of our 
flesh, blood of our blood, and whatever may be the temporary error of 
any Southern State 1 for one, if I have a right to speak for Massachu 
setts, say to her, *‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to return from 
following after thee. For where thou goest I will go, and where thou 
stayest t will stay also. And thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God.” 
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Army reorganization bill, and the daily newspaper « 
War Trust will not tell them. 
Do they know that there is actually no limit to tl 
}men who may be enrolled in this federalized Natic 1 4 rd 
|} but that the minimum is 457,000, or S00 for each ¢ ‘al 


‘and senatorial district in the United States? Do 
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Mr. Speaker, we should and do all fully cor 


noble sentiments of Senator Hoar, breathing, as they do, the 
happy thoughts of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood « 
man. Neither the South, the great State of Texas, 1 hie ty 
of Gainesville need any defense at my hand ft ‘ t 
expose the untruthfulness of the charges and point « 


malicious purpose of their would-be defamer. I, ther 
mit the evidence that I have fully set forth ab 
men so that they may judge for themselves 
spite bill, H. R. 14030, should pass the House 
history of this country does not show that any similar 
ever been introduced in Congress. No other Cong 
ever descended to so low a level as to try to erect in t) 
of a city a monument designed to disgrace its inhabit 
eyes of the world. 

Would not the citizens of any city in the United Stat 


indignant if this defamer of my constitue 





introduce a bill to erect a spite monument in their doorway 
designed to perpetuate the memory of some wrong, either real 
or imaginary, that some of their citizens at some time may have 
done to society. What would be the feelings of the Washing 
tonians if the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIvAN ] 
should offer a bill to erect a spite monument to the memory o 


Mrs. Surratt, who was unjustly hanged in tl 
murder of President Lincoln? Would he not be 
if he should offer to build a spite monument 


is city for the 
d in eff 


in Utah to t 





memory of the victims of the Mountain Meadow massacre of th 
California immigrants? Would he not be burned in effigy if he 
should offer to build a spite monument to the memory of th 


Chinamen that were killed by a mob a few years ago in Wyo- 
ming, or to the Italians that were mobbed in New Orleans 
cause they belonged to the outlawed and criminal Mafia « 
ganization, or to the women and girls burned at the stake 
witchcraft in his cwn State? We should forgive and 
of these blots on our national escutcheon. 

We would never disgrace our country by offering to build spite 
monuments if it were not that the swashbuckling demagogue 
is abroad in our land hunting votes by slandering other 
people. Why should not these national disturbers of the public 
peace be relegated to the political oblivion, from which they 
sprung, by the patriotic voters of this Nation? Why should the 
people of these reunited States not fully exemplify that splendid 
sentiment of Gen. Grant, who at the close of the Civil War 
* Let us have peace’? 


LOA 


forget all 


said, 


Federalized National Guard a Menace to Free Institutions— 
Staggering Cost of New Army Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.CHARLES H.RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In true House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, May 23, 1916. 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the conference 
report and against the Army bill, which has now become a law 


because I can not support a measure which, traveling un 
fictitious title of “ preparedness,” auppropriatior 
for the Army from one hundred millions annually to two 
dred and fifty millions annually and is to be a permaneut 
cial burden upon the people. 

As a war measure this law would be ridiculous, for 
we will need a million men or more. As a pr 
an outrage upon the people, because it creates a regular 
of 211,000 men and a federalized National Guard with a : 
mum of 457,000 men, all under pay. Think of it! A perpetual 
standing arwy of over 600,000 men! The chairman of the C 
mittee on Military Affairs stated to the House that the incre: 
in appropriations for the Regular Army would be 
and for this federalized National Guard a new financial load 
of $100,000,000 annually, or a total for the Army estal 
of $250,000,000, as against $100,000,000 which 
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that a flock of colonels, captains, and lieutenants are created for 
every few hundred men and that these officers will all receive 
salaries during times of peace ranging from $240 to $500? Do 
they know that every man who enlists in the National Guard 
will receive $54 per year and a lot of perquisites and privileges 
while performing no service? 

I wonder if the American people realize what a menace this 
National Guard will become as a political machine. Already 
one Member of Congress tells me he has this militia machine 
under way in his district, and he confidentially tells me that he 
can organize enough colonels, captains, and lieutenants with 
their men so that his defeat would be impossible. And the 
program of this powerful militia organization will be te promote 
further, not less, expenditures upon this branch of the Army. 

The National Guard organization was strong enough, even in 
iis present condition, te come to Washington and turn al! the 
proposed Volunteer Army legislation and most of the Regu- 
lar Army increase into the aggrandizement of the National 
Guard. 

The prospect is gloomy that we shall ever be able to unload 
this octopus. Said a prominent Senator, discussing this: 

We have gone wild about this militia business. We have become 
hysterical about it. and t consequence we are about to pile up an 
enormous indebtedness or te impose enormous taxation on the peopie 
without apy compensating benefit that I can see. To my thinking it 
is a fody amounting to wickedness. 

It requires no expansion of the imagination to see men, am- 
bitious for the honors and emoluments of military titles and 
salaries, at work in every community organizing companies of 
the National Guard. It will spread over the land like a plague. 
As if this be not sufficient to promote the military spirit. every 
one of the 55,000 postmasters are to become enlisting officers, 
and they are actually to receive $5 each for every enlistment 
secured. 

Read the words of Senator Bora in his eloquent condemna- 
tion of this new menace to free institutions: 


For the first time in the history of this Republic or in the history of 
any country with free institutions, that I know of, you are gving te put 
upen the national pay rofl several bundred thousand civiliams and 
ieanve them in the business and tn the politics of the respective States 
and at the same time give them leave to organize as a military au- 
thority and in the respective States to utilize and exercise the power 
of military organization We are geing to build up a dominant and 





egeressive military organization in the States, and while they may 
never be useful In war, judging by past precedents, they will be a 
source of profound concern to the communities in which they are 


uated. 





The Agricultural Department and the Farmers. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Finis M. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 11, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, we are maintaining a 
great department in the Government to promote farming and 
agricultural interests of the country, and to support and main- 
tain which we are expending annually many millions of dollars. 

We are employing at high salaries an army of skilled experts 
and trained specialists to carry on the different operations look- 
ing to the scientific solutien of problems in every branch of agri- 
culture. 

Chemists are engaged in the study of soils and the properties 
of plant foods, and to ascertain the relative food values of dif- 
ferent crops, with a view to their increased production and their 
more advantageous use. 

Botanists and kindred scientists are at work to discover the 
influences of surrounding vegetation on plants as effecting their 
character, growth, and development, including the study of 
insects and plant diseases, and embracing broadly and compre- 
hensively the solution of every problem invelved in the develop- 
ment of plant industry. 

Live-stock experts are conducting experiments in breeding, 
feeding, and in the care and management of farm animals, look- 
ing to the development of the most profitable strains, and em- 
bracing investigations relative to animal diseases with a view to 
their prevention and eradication. 

Other and especially educated and trained men are devising, 
planning, and experimenting with the care of crops and farm 
production, their preservation and preparation fer the market, 
the means of transportation, and facilities for their most ad- 
vantageous sale, 
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Farm management, domestic science, and every character »1 
phase of farm activity is made the subject of careful stu, 
with the view to raising the standard of farm life and the ad 
vancement and the development of the agricultural interest 
of the country. 

Great buildings and structures have been erected and numer 
ous elaborate stations have been provided to carry on the- 
various studies, works, and operations. 

In addition to the Agricultural Department of the Gove: 
ment, agricultural schools and colleges, capable of render, 
most valuable services to the farmers dnd agricultural interests 
are being maintained by the different States at great cost t 
the taxpayers. 

While these great organizations of the Government and 
States with their scientific agencies and efticient instrumental 
ties are capable of affording to the farmers of the country great 
and valuable aid in the advancement. of farming, yet comy 
tively few farmers have been able to avail themselves of tl 
great advantages, and the practical benefit derived to the fn 
ers are small in comparison with the value of services which t! 
department is capable of rendering them. 

Observing this disparagement between these efficient age: 
and the results to the people, I have made a study of the sy 
under which the Agricultural Department and State institut 
have been conducted and their relations with the farm ope: 
tions of the country to ascertain the cause of this failure 
efficient service to the farmers. 

From this study I am convinced that this faYlure is not d 
to any inefficiency of the Agricnitural Department or the Stat 
schools and colleges, nor to any want of interest or proj 
appreciation of the farmers of the country. While it is due ir 
part to the want of coordination and systematic direction 
these agricultural agencies, it is more largely due to the 
of organized cooperation from the farming pubtic. 

The necessity for correlating and bringing together the Ag 
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tural schools and experimental stations under ene general system 
for a closer relationship with the farmers and the practic:! 
operations of the farm is at last becoming realized. The States 
Relation Service, authorized by Congress May 4, 1915, and | 
agricultural extension act of May 8, 1914, are measures directed 

to this end. But these measures are only preliminary. ‘Thic) 

are orly a beginning, the first steps, which must be followed 

by others until a complete and practical system is evolve! 

Even if these enactments would bring about the systemati: 

coordimation of the Agricultural Department and the Sinie 

schoois and eolleges required, they will not establish the closer 

relationship with the farmers and farm operations necessury to 

make the information and coeperation of these institutions of 

practical use to the farmers of the country generally. 

The progress and advancement of agriculture calls for more 
than the organization ef a governmental department and the 
coordination of its agencies. The organized cooperation of th: 
farmers themselves is as necessary and imperative as the cov 
dination and systematic direction of the department and | PS 
State schools. FE 

We have long had an Agricultural Department, but t : 
Agricultural Department has failed to accomplish the full p 
pose for which created, because it did not have the organiz 
eooperation of the farmers of the country to place it in actu 
contact with farm problems and projects. 

We have long had farmers’ organizations and associations : 
but they have failed to accomplish for the farmers the objects 5 
for which they were created because they did not have the co P 
operation of the Government and their associations were not 
eoordinated with the Agricultural Department to bring scie: 
and practice together in the actual trials and tests upon 
farm. 

There has been no proper facility afforded by which 
farmers could reach wp te the Agricultural Department to a\ 
themselves of its advantages and no adequate means throu! 
which the department could reach down to the farmers 21 
communicate to them the available information acquire 
through its experimentation and research work or to make 
practical demonstratien of the improved methods to them. 

Before the farmers of the country generally will be able to 
avail themselves of the benefits ef the Agricultural Department 
provision must be made by Federal legislation under whic! 
the farmers in every locality where they choese to do so ma) 
voluntarily organize, and under which organization such farm 
ers’ association will be joined to and coordinated with thc 
Agricultural Department. and through and by means of whic! 
the farmers can reach the Agricultural Department to avi 
themselves of its advantages and the department can reach tlic 
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farmers to communicate information and make demonstrations 
in practical farm work. f 

Incidentally, and while organizing to establish relationship 
with the Agricultural Department and avail themselves of 
jnfermation and improved methods of agriculture, the farmers 
would be able to avail themselves of an interchange of their 
ewn valuabie and more practical experiments in actual farm- 
ing, as well as the social benefits and advantages growing out 
of such associations. 








Teaching the Horrible Science of War in the Public Schools, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In roe House .or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, to make a law to provide for 
military instruction in our public schools, as Congress has done, 
may be promoting patriotism, but I do not think so. To estab- 
lish military drill in our schools is to introduce dangerous 
tendencies which are in direct opposition to the moral and 
political ideals which our schools are primarily intended to 
develop. 


I have a sincere sympathy for the many conscientious teach- 
ers and parents in this country who desire to help our boys 
and who believe that patriotism should be encouraged at every 
opportunity. Yet I am sure that military instruction for the 
boys in our public schools in practical operation is not a moral 
factor, but the reverse. According to the published statements 
of many prominent educators, military instruction in publie 
schools does not improve the national health or foster the disci- 
pline that is wanted. The most satisfactory discipline for boys 
is that which is to-day being obtained in many excellent schools 
without the temptations and moral damage of military associa- 
tions. The training of children in military ideals, however well 
intended, is a retrograding step. It tends to lure them from 
gainful pursuits toward illusive militarism. And militarism 
strikes at civil freedom and in practice leads to tyranny. Mili- 
tarism is barbarism. 


Militarism and a republican form of government can not 
exist in the same country. This couptry was established as a 
protest against political oppression, and since that time the 
politically oppressed of every country have had a welcome at 
our shores. I do not believe that the people of this country— 
the great masses—are yet ready to reverse the principles upon 
which the foundation of our country rests and establish a mili- 
tarism that can only mean the building of a despotism in this 
country like that which the men with “the spirit of 1776” 
fought eight long years to put down. 

We have watched the terrible war in Europe—the worst the 
world has ever known—until we have come to regard it as a 
matter of course. Human life seems to have no value. Men are 
rushed to their slaughter in numbers untold, and the call is for 
mere men, and now they are even taking the boys away from 
their mothers to hurl them in that awful maelstrom of carnage. 

Much has been said about the wonderful military prepared- 
ness of Germany, but Germany has not taught the boys in her 
schools to kill. Shall we out-Prussia Prussia? Militarisin is 
the same the world over—first ingratiating, next seductive, then 
remorseless, Give military advocates an inch and they will take 
amile. You never know how far they will go. 

Military instruction in our public schools may appeal to some 
people. But this thing has been tried, and we have only to 
go to Australia to see how it works and how it has worked 
disaster. To learn how military instruction in the schools 
has worked is to convince one that it is a bad and dangerous 
thing to undertake here. Wonderful things have been tuld 
about the success of compulsory military training of boys of 
14 years and upwards in Australia, but these wonderful things 
have been told by the promoters of a militarism. 


4 PROVED EVIL IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZBALAND, 


The training in Australia is claimed by some of its advocates 
to be different from conscription, but in practical operation it 
seems to be conscription purely and simply. The defense act 
of New Zealand of 1909 was made possibie by the agitation of the 
Nationat Defense League and by influences originating in Eng- 
land. The visit of the United States fleet to Australia resuited 
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in a great wave of military enthusiasm spre Z ‘ 

and one of the deveiopn ents connected therewith was tl 
mand to arm. The result of a combination of circumstances, 
seized by the militarists to their own aggrandizement “ without 
any reference to the will of the people ked first | 
some well-meaning educators, was that the 1 1 of those coun- 
tries put their defenseless boys under military discipline to 
which the voters would not themselves pri d t mit tn 


times of peace. 

Need I say that a similar condition of affairs 
some of our people with the saine ideas and notii _ 
hysteria which has swept the country, but I am happy in 
thought that it is now on the wane, for in the elections held in 
the last few weeks, while they were only primary electior t 
is easy to see how the people—the men who will be called up 
to bear the burdens of taxes and blood—tfeel about this thing 

But going back to see how military training in the pub! 
schools of Australia “ worked,” we find that extraordinary « 
ditions exist. According to figures supplied by Arthur Wa 
organizer of the Australian Freedom League, despite the 1 
that the military officers had power to register boys 
their parents’ consent, the number of boys liable to prosecution 
for nonregistration at the end of the first registration per 
was 7,324. 

Official figures as reported in the Melbourne Age of May 31 
1912, showed that to that date the total average attendance for 
Australia at the statutory parade drills was 59,562, ont of a 
total strength of 88,859 senior cadets—1S years old and undei 
stated by the military authorities to be in actual training. The 
percentage of absentees from drills ranged from ahout 381 te 
52 per cent. The Age adds: 

It ts plain that large numbers of cadets are shirking their 
obligations. 

There have been many prosecutions of boys under the system, 
which in both Australia and New Zealand is known as the de- 
fense act. Nonattendance at drill from almost whatever cause 
necessarily coustitutes a basis for prosecution. In the city 
of Auckland, New Zealand, with about 90,000 population, dur- 
ing the 12 months ending at an early date in 1914, there were, 
not counting withdrawn cases, a record of 770 prosecutions. 
There are reported, for instance, as many as 50 defense prose 
cutions in the police court of the little city of Invercargill, New 
Zealand, at one time. 

According to information which comes from that country, 
the administration of prosecutions has been very severe in many 
eases. For that matter, the act in both countries provided alter 
native service and assumed relief for members of denominations 
opposed to military service, but no relief for the many others 


without 


gal 


who resisted drill because of religious or other conscientious 
principles. Here are a few sample prosecutions: 
Sydney Crossland, a Quaker lad, was, on account of relig 3 


scruples, sentenced to 50 days’ detention in Victoria Barr: 
Sydney being released before half that time had expired if 
minister for defense is reported as saying that immedinte actior 
would be taken to punish the “ unruly” cadet. 

Victor Yeo, a lad of 14, was, on August 25, 1913, sentens 
to one month in Broken Hill Jail. His release was order 
after serving 20 days, but he served the full term, inclu 
another imprisonment of 12 days. A good deal of this time he 
was on a bread-and-water diet, and for 10 days of his second 
imprisonment he was locked up in a cell for 22 out of 24 hours 

J. and W. Size made a statutory declaration in Septembe: 
1913, when in detention in Fort Largs they were placed on a 
bread-and-water dict in a cell with a stone floor 


One n 
nine boys were in the cell, which was about 9 by 12 feet Phiey 
had only one blanket each—it was in the early spring in it 
country—contrary to the regulations which provide for 1 
blankets. On a second occasion John Size was kept in s ry 
confinement for 10 days continuously. 

Arthur E. Ettridge was prosecuted in Adelaide in September 


1913, for failing to render personal service. His mother and a 
physician, Dr. D. W. Ray, gave evidence that the boy had been 
too ill to work. In spite of this the officer pressed the 
demanding 10 shillings cost, which was refused. 


On December 21, 1913, W. Bennett, of Dulwich Hill, Ne 
South Wales, was for a second time charged with preventi: 
son from drilling. He stated to the court that he had conscic 
tious objections to his boy being compelled against his ti 
become a soldier, but he was fined. He had already |! 


for refusing to pay a fine in connection with the same 

John F. Hills, M. A., of Glenelg, South Australia 
known educator; has stated that in times of peac milit 
imprisonment” was inflicted on “over 4,000 Aust ys 
and youths.” 
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TEACH THE CHILD INDEPENDENCE, 


1 
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Every American citizen considers himself a man, and he | 


The purpose and the object of the public school is to teach | sents the idea of having to be bound hand and foot to do a thin. 


the child to think for himself. When the child is under the drill- 
muster exactly the reverse is the effect—the child does not dare 
to think—he must act as the drillmaster tells him. 

Dr. Howse, F. R. C. 8., a prominent educator of Orange, New 
South Wales, says that the present system of drilling is dis- 
tinctly injurious to boys of nervous temperatment. It creates 
indigestion and distinct physical injury has resulted. He 
denies the benefit of military drill in view of the number of such 
CUSCs, 

The Age, of February 18, 1914, in an article citing some of 
the hardships connected with the training camps, tells of how 
a medical examination revealed numerous cases of acute dila- 
tion of the heart, and so forth. Noted American educators 
have declared that athletics as free sports for growing boys 
are infinitely preferable to the constrained positions connected 
with drill and handling a gun. 

The New Zealand League in its first annual report, in 1914, 
when discussing the prosecutions in police courts which were 
found necessary in connection with the enforcement of military 
drill says: 

There are many instances of ludicrous absurdity, many of shameful 
injustice, and altogether one is impressed with the fact that boys 
from 14 years upward are eet to mix with the worst charac- 
ters off our streets, to hear of filth and crime from which they should be 
protected, simply because they object to being brutalized by the agents 
of war or because they happen to be absent from parade. 

Those who are opposed to drill from conscientious or other 
reasons are often called “liars,” “ unpatriotic,” “ traitors,” 
and so-forth, and it is insisted that they do not know whereof 
they speak, Claims as to the presumed success of military dis- 
cipline do not seem to be justified by the facts. Col. Heard, 
director of Military training, when explaining to a committee 
his difliculties connected with the act, is reported to have said: 

We are placed in a humiliating position; we are open to all kinds 
of insults, to all kinds of insubordination; and we are perfectly belp- 
less 

The Lyttleton Times, in speaking of the scruples invaded by 
process of the defense act, declares that the objections of par- 
ents to their children being forced to assume solemn obligations 
that they will support the provisions of the act should be re- 
spected. But the hard facts indicate that after once surrender- 
ing to military influences it seems almost impossible to secure 
religious or civil freedom, They have gone, 

The general unpopularity of military training of boys in 
schools in Australia is proved by the fact that, according to the 
carefully collected reports of the Australian Freedom League, 
in two and one-half years. up to the last day of 1913, there 
were 22,143 prosecutions of young people from 14 and upward. 
This was in a population of 4,500,000 persons. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers of New Zealand, when speaking of 
ihe defense act, appealed “ to all thoughtful citizens to do their 
utmost to stem this drift into barbarism.” 

We do not want such conditions to come about in this 
country. I submit that we should never take the first step in 
that direction, 
direct the minds of our youth in the direction of war, just at 
that moment we have put the country on the road toward the 


I am convinced that the moment we begin to | 
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final establishment of a militarism that will destroy the lib- | 


erty. and the patriotism about which we talk so much to-day. 

Patriotism is the love of one’s home and one’s country. 
Patriotism can not be shot into men with guns, nor can it be 
drilled into boys on parade grounds under drillmasters whose 
iron hand deny to the youth both love and liberty. Before 
New Zealand came under the iron heel of militarism the only 
person who could inflict a fine upon anyone was a magistrate; 
but to-day a military officer can impose fines on the boys under 
his care at his own sweet will, and, what is more serious, can 
cause the fine to be collected by a policeman out of the boy’s 
wages, 1f the boy works fer wages. That is militarism; that 
comes of providing for military instruction in public schools; 
for the military man insists that there must be discipline, and 
he must have unlimited authority to enforce discipline in such 
Ways as he may deem proper. 

AMERICANS NEED NO COMPULSION, 

There are no more patriotic people on earth than our citizens, 
From the foundation of the country to the present hour the 
United States has never had occasion to be ashamed of the 
spirit of its citizens when duty called, and they never will. Let 
the battle drum and the bugle be sounded in the defense of our 
country to-day, and there will be such a response from our men 
as will startle the world. The American needs no compulsion 
to make him patriotic. What we need to do is to safeguard and 
to consider well the rights of our individual citizens, and in 
direct ratio as we do this will we cause patriotism to increase 
and put the honor of our Nation on a higher plane, 


which, left to himself, he would do anyway. No great Arm 
advocate need for a moment be afraid that the American peo) 
will hesitate when their country needs them in any just cay 
So long as our national! course is straight ahead according 
the ideals upon which our country was founded no one 
think that our people will not be ready to answer to their na) 
the very moment they are needed. 

I do not believe for a moment that there is an Ame 
citizen who is for peace at any price. Those who jest about 
who want “ peace at any price” are no friends of our cou 
They make a cheap play upon the prejudices and mad pass 
of men in order to promote a program for a large armament ; 
a militarism that will endanger the safety of the Repu 
Ridicule is a powerful weapon when skillfully used, and I k) 
of no greater bit of ridicule that has been hurled at the pe 
of this country than the accusation that they want “ pes: 
any price.” That phrase is an insult to American manhood 
to American citizenship. 

Let us not transform our public schools into incipient \\ 
Points and incubators for militaristic ideas. Let us direct 
minds of our youth in the direction of peace and good citiz 
ship, for the better our citizens are the safer is our Repub! 
and the stronger becomes our national honor and prestig 
Military instruction in our public schools will not make het! 
citizens. It will not give the boys any conception of the duti 
of real war. For if the people of the country who are no\ 
enthusiastic for this military program could know what 1 
are actually proposing, I am sure there would be sx sud 
abatement in this propaganda. 

WHAT EMINENT AUTHICRITIES SAY. 


For all except a few officers in command, military training i: 
a blind, unthinking obedience. For the rank and file military tr 
prepares the boys to be mere imitators Military training rep: 
individuality at the very time these qualities should be dey 
(Former President Cnarles W. Eliot.) 

Military training in our public schools fosters a spirit of suspicion 
and distrust of other nations, Acting on the plea of national nec 
a natiorai enemy must be found. This endangers national hat: \ 
long step towacd war. (Dr. Natban C. Schaeffer, Prof. Reichart { 
Dr. John H. Finley.) 

The moral danger. The laws of the community and of the Stat 
bid the bey to carry arms. He attends church and hears thea 
must do unto others as he would others should do to him, and then b 
joins the cadet corps and is trained with gua and sword in the : 
illing his fellow men. ‘Then we wonder why our boys have suc! 
ideas on moral questions. (Prof. G. M. Stratton, professor of ps 
egy of the University of California.) 





Rural Credits. 
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HON. WILLIAM E. 


OF INDIANA, 





COX. 


In tne Hovust or Representatives. 
Monday, May 15, 1916, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the Nation owes the Banking and 
Currency Committeé a lasting debt of gratitude. During tls 
Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses it has brought forth two 
of the greatest ccnstructive measures Congress has passed sinc 
the Civil War, measures which have brought the people more tr 
lief, comfort, happiness, and prosperity than all the other legis! 
tion passed by Congress during the past 50 years. I refer to the 
Federal reserve act, passed in the Sixty-third Congress, and the 
present rural-credits bill. The Federal reserve act was the {i 
attempt made by Congress to mobilize the commercial resourc:> 
of our Nation, Until the passage of this act there was no unii 
of action, no coordination of purpose among the 7,500 nations! 
banks, with a eapitalization of $1,000,000,000, with reserve- 
and assets more than this in amount, with a banking powcr \ 
$15,000,000,000, but every bank was a separate unit, ci 
fighting its own battles in times of stress and storm, ci 
running to coyer every time a financial flurry swept over 
country. 

The Federal bank act bound with. hooks of steel all these ban)- 
into one strong financial system, making it impossible to bre: 
the chain unless all our commercial resources should sudde! 
fail, a thing impossible to conceive. 

Until the Sixty-third Congress the American people nev 
had a banking and currency system adapted to the ever growi!\- 
and expanding needs of our Nation. This is conceded by all. 
Our system of banking and currency until this act was passe. 
was a sham, a subterfuge, a mere patchwork. It was the 
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outgrowth of the Civil War, designed to enable the Government 


tu sell and dispose of its bends, to enable it to raise money 
with which te prosecute the war to a final and peaceful termi- 
nation. Under the old system of banking the law of elasticity, 
an essential element in all successful currency systems, was 
wholly lucking. The only means of increasing the circulating 
medium Was upon Government bends. This destroyed the 
necessary element ef contraction and expansion. In times of 
stress, when we needed more currency, it invariably contracted ; 
in times of plenty, When currency was not needed, it invariably 
inflated; the one condition equally as dangerous to the safety 
ef the Government as the other. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years both parties in national plat- 
forms had solemnly promised and pledged the people to reform 
these glaring evils, but neither party was willing to undertake 
the huge task and give the Nation an up-to-date system of 
banking peculiarly fitted and adapted to American conditions 
yntil the Sixty-third Congress. That measure did not pass 
without traveling threugh the fiery furnaces of criticism, both 
in and out of Congress, in the press, the periodicals, on the 
stump, the forum, and every other place; but believing in the 
iustpess of its cause and the strength of its bill Congress 
pressed forward, and in December, 1913, it passed the Federal 
reserve banking law. 

lt was not perfect. Congress did not claim perfection for it 
at that time, but it was believed then that it eontained the 
framewerk on which Congress could in the future build a great 
financial system peculiarly fitted and adapted to American 
The short time it has been in furce has demon- 
strated the wisdom of its authers. It has preven a gudsend 
and blessing to our Nation. Without this system it would have 
been questionable whether our Nation could have weathered the 
storm of the European conflict. 

Following the outbreak of the European war hundreds of 
millions of dollars of American securities were dumped upon 
the American markets, demanding American gold in return for 
the securities. This threw a tremendous strain upen the Treas- 
ury of the United States. To stem the tide, to save the credit 
of the Nation, to prevent a nation-wide panic, called for a quick 
mobilization ef the financial resources of the Nation, and through 
the splendid system of banking created by the banking and cur- 
rency act our Nation passed through the crisis almost without 
a tremor. Had the present banking system not been in force, 
in my opinion a panie would have swept over our Nation the 
like of which would have been wholly unknown in the history of 
our country. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal reserve act brought some relief to 
the rural people, not what they wanted, not what they needed, 
and net what they were entitled to. It permitted national banks 
to make small loans on real estate on short terms of payment. 
This measure—the rural-credit system—is the handmaid of the 
Federal reserve act. It is the second great constructive piece 
of legislation brought before the House by the Banking and 
Currency Committee during the present administration. 

In my judgment, this measure will go down in the history of 
eur .country as the greatest piece of constructive legislation 
ever conceived in the brain of man or passed by the American 
Congress. As time goes on it will add more and more to the 
wealth of the Nation, bring more happiness, light more fires of 
prosperity, conserve the resources of vur Nation, go further to 
perpetuate our Government, repopulate the country, reclaim the 
deserted farms, enable poor people and tenant farmers to buy 
homes, strangle the interest gatherer, make the farmer more in- 
dependent, learn and teach him to couperate, rebuild the old 
eountry church, repaint and repair the old country schoolhouse, 
clean off the old country cemetery, build up country community 
centers, bring about more cooperative systems and centers, a 
thing so much desired to be done by the rural people, than all 
the laws ever passed by Congress from the days of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Hamilton down to the present time. It will do 
for the American farmer what the Federal reserve act has done 
for those following commercial pursuits of life. It will enable 
the farmers to mobilize their credits. to mobilize and combine. 
All farmers wishing to borrow money at low rates of interest 
on long-term mortgages can do so, and thereby make a perfect 
financial fighting machine so strong and powerful that no power 
can prevail against it. Strange—America ahead and abreast 
of every nation on the earth in education, arts, literature, sci- 
ence, invention, goaheaditiveness, and get-there-quick, yet we 
are nearly a century behind most of the European Governments 
and 50 years behind some of our sister South American Repub- 
lies on the question of rural credits. 

Leoking back over the long history of our country, it is hard 
te conceive the reason of this almest cruel neglect of the interest 
of the rural people, especially when we consider the fact that 


conditions, 
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the farmers form the r s of all our alt rnd 
perity. Ever mnceivs { Ss iM 

its suecess upon the success of the iriner Ele YT ‘ 
produces the foe nel otl rr W h ‘ ee the 
people of the world Witheu n Pe ‘ < 
merchant, the banker, the telephones 

express and transportation con es « 

steam, water, aud electricity, no longer wou » ele 
business, and I repeat, why his interests have not , a 
after before is hard to ‘understand; but “ sull 

is the evil thereof.” 

At last Congress has approached this great question 
present bill under consideration The weasure miay it De ‘ 
fect, it is not claimed to be perfect by its most 
but it is claimed, and we believe correctly so ‘ 
true and correct principles on which Congress » fi 
time build until we have an American system of 1 
peculiarly adapted to fit the conditions in America. 

The bill provides for the appointment « » s } 
partisan Federal farm-loan board by the Pre lent » I 
posed of three men, no one of whom can e pointed 
has any connection with any banking institution, direct 
indirectly. This board must divide continental | ed S 
into 12 districts and establish one land bunk inp « hh « . 
with a capitalization of not less than $750,000, the Secretary of 
the Treasury being required to subscribe all the stock ret n- 
ing unsubscribed 90 days after the bill becomes a | I O- 
vides for the formation of Federal farm-loan associa : ‘ 
composed of not less than 10 men, each member of st 
ciations to be a borrower of money in amounts not 3S in 


$250 nor more than $10,000, these loan associat 
erned by themselves by electing a board of direct 
persons; the Federal land banks to have nine dit ‘ 
of them to be appointed by the Federal farm-loan board and 
six of them to be elected by the Federal farin-loan assu 
thereby giving to the farmers control not 


“ecTors, 


il > 


only of 

oan associations but the control of the Federal ta 
The Federal farm-loan board is to appoint a_ registrar 
is to be custodian of all mortgages and all mw ‘tguge | 
to be sold by the Federal land banks. Both Feder: 
loan board and the Federal building and loan ass itior 
to appoint land appraisers. Applications fer loans w 
through the building and loan associutions to the I \ l 
banks, the land of the borrower to be appruised fir ) e 
appraisers of the building and loan association; second, | 
appraisers appointed by the Federal farm-loan board. The ! 
rower is permitted to borrow up to 60 per cent of the va 
his real estate and up to 20 per cent of f] ! 
provements of his land; mortgage rates of interest not 
6 per cent in any case and to run from 5 to 36 
tization principle contained in each mortgag 

This is what is known as the cooperative pla he | 


the mortgages on farm land all over the United St 
tied together to insure the solvency and stabili 
to be sold by the Federal farm-loan banks 

The bill further provides for the establishment of joi 
land banks, organized exactly as National 
are organized. Each bank must have an initial cay 
of not less than $250,000. The interest rate of these 
can not exceed 6 per cent, and mortgages are to run 
5 to 36 years as In the cooperative banks. Both the cooperative 
land banks and the joint-stock banks are prohibited from «: 
any business other than a first-mortgage business upon real 
estate. By providing for these two systems of banking It t 
eare of every section of the United States. Many farmers 
want to join the cooperative land banks through the build 
ing and loan associations organized under the bill ad ot 


State and 


farmers may not want to join this kind of bank, but may 
want a loan directly from the joint-stock 


hanke Al} tock 
subscribed to the joint-steck banks must be | eash 
exactly as stock must be paid for in Stute and Nutional banks 
when organized. The organization of two svsten 
banks represents the wisdem of the bill. The farmers of 
eountry should be given the opportunitv of herrowing 


1 Whi 
from whichever system that-will serve them best. If the ce 


these 


operative system will serve them best they should be zg . 
this opportunity; if they prefer borrowing money on first 


mortgages from the juint-steck land banks they should be 
given this opportunity. Beyond question this will compel co 
petition between these two systems of banking, which will 


eventually be to the farmer’s interest. and in the last ana ; 
that system will survive longest and be most successful h 
serves the farmer best, and that system will serve the far 
best which will be able to loan money to him at the 
interest and op the easiest terms of payment. 


lowest 
ln framing this 
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bill two classes of people had to be kept constantly in view, 
one the farmer, the borrower of money, the other the man with 
money willing to invest in farm-loan mortgage bonds. It is only 
through the sale of the bonds that the farm land banks or the 
joint-stock land banks can secure monev to loan to the farmer. 
It is therefore necessary that every precaution imaginable be 
safeguarded so as to protect the bonds soll by either one of 
these banks to make it safe and secure, to the end that men or 
persons with money desiring to invest in them would freely 
put their money into them as investments. Without the sale 
of mortgage bonds, so as to raise money to enable the land banks 
to furnish the farmer with money on their mortgages, the whole 
structure would fail and fail immediately. 

In my judgment the bill safeguards this feature and makes 
it next to an impossibility for the bonds of any land bank to 
fall. Every mortgage given upon real estate becomes security 
for every other mortgage, and the assets of one cooperative bank 
is guaranteed by the assets of each one of the other 11 coopera- 
tive banks, and the bonds issued by each land bank is based 
upon the mortgages given to each Federal land bank throughout 
ihe United States, 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this safeguards and makes sol- 
vent all the mortgage bonds that will be offered for sale and 
put on the market, and I believe that people with money seeking 
investments will readily and quickly invest in them. As the 
mortgage can not draw interest in excess of 6 per cent, the 
mortgage bonds will probably draw interest at the rates of from 
4 to 5 per cent. These bonds are to be free of taxation, and 
will therefore furnish attractive investments for men with capi- 
tal. The resources of a nation begins and ends with the plow. 
This has proven true throughout all the history of the past and 
will continue to prove true to the end of time. To-day there is 
considerable agitation on the question of preparedness in this 
country, but the greatest preparedness our Nation can possibly 
make is to prepare the rural people to mect any and all condi- 
tions, to meet any and all emergencies which our country may 
be called upon to meet, either now or in the future. 

In studying the history of our country, we have presented to 
us both a frightful and dangerous spectacle in our Nation, a 
eondition which has crept upon us like a thief in the night, and 
that condition is the rapid depletion of the rural population 
and the overcrowding of the cities. 

The 1910 census showed that only 35 persons out of every 100 
were living in the country; the other 65 persons out of every 
100 were living in the cities, leaving but 35 persons to feed and 
clothe the 100. The same census shows that 37 per cent of the 
farms in the country are being cultivated and farmed by ten- 


ants. This is an unhealthy condition for this or any other 
country. It may be due to many things, but the most signifi- 
eant thins is it is due to the shortsightedness of Congress in 


failing to enact wise legislation which would inure to the in- 
terest of the country people. The high rates of interest prevail- 
ing in the past and short-term loans made it impossible for ten- 
ants or persons without money to buy and pay for a home in the 
country. 

The average rate of interest in our country is approximately 
8 per cent. The interest rate in our country and all over the 
world has continued to increase in the last few years, and bids 
fair to go higher and higher, and to-day it is almost impossible 
for a poor man to pay the enormous rates of interest and buy 
or build a home in the country. 

Both land values and interest rates in the last two decades 
have almost doubled, and as interest continues to increase in 
value the man without means finds it harder and harder 
to purchase a home for himself in the country; but with 
the great reduction of interest rates as proposed in this bill, 
together with its long-term payments, based upon its amortiza- 
tion rates, many persons will take advantage of it, buy a farm, 
build a home, and become producers instead of consumers, 
and raise the essentials of life which people living in cities are 
compelled to have. 

Some conception of what may be accomplished through a low 
interest rate secured from the operation of the proposed rural- 
credit system in combination with the amortization principle 
may be obtained from a consideration of the following calcula- 
tion: The general average farm-mortgage interest rate has been 
conservatively estimate: at 8 per cent; it has furthermore been 
estimated that the total amount of mortgages is approximately 
$4,000,000,000. Accepting these estimates, the annual: interest 
charge on the farmer equals $320,000,000, with no reduction 
of principal. If this indebtedness can be refunded—and it 
can—under the provisions of the pending bill, at a rate of 5 
per cent per annum, and the farmer would pay annually $300,- 
000,000, the same sum he now is paying for interest alone, 
the entire debt, interest and principal, would be paid in 22 
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years and 6 months. This would mean a net saving of at leas 
$150,000,000 per year. It would mean the payment of th: 
entire mortgage debt by the operation of the system provided in 
the present bill in 22 years and 6 months without increasin: 
the annual payment over that now made to meet interest chare 

alone. , 

All mortgages given under this bill will be based upon tho 
amortization plan; that is to say, the payment of the interes; 
and a small percentage of the principal cach year will pay bot}, 
interest and principal of the debt. 

Mr. Speaker, under the amortization contained in the bill 
loan of $1,000, bearing 6 per cent interest, can be paid off in 
16 years by the payment of $100 annually for 15 years ani 
$73.10 for the sixteenth year. In other words, for a little Jess 
then 10 per cent straight interest not only can the interest ay} 
all overhead charges be taken care of, but the principal can jo 
paid off and wiped out as well. Under the plan now followed, 
the farmer would have paid $960 interest during the 16 years 
of the loan, and the principal, $1,000, would still be due in 
lump sum. 

A loan of $1,000, bearing 6 per cent interest and running 
for the term of 19 years, can be paid off at a little less tha; 
9 per cent straight interest. Under the plan now followed {| 
farmer would have paid $1,140 interest during the 19 years o 
the loan and the bill, $1,000, would still be due in a lump su 
The loan of $1,000, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
running for 20 years, can be paid off under the proposed bil! in 
20 annual installments at the rate of $80.24 each, or just a lit 
more than 8 per cent straight interest. 

Under the plan now followed the farmer would have pai 
$1,000 interest during the 20 years of the loan, and the principal, 
$1,000, would still be due in a lump sum. A loan of $1,000, 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent, for 20 years can |) 
paid off in 20 annual installments of $73.58, or a rate of 4 
little more than 7 per cent straight interest. 

Under the plan now followed the farmer would have paid 
$800 interest during the 20 years of the loan and the $1.1) 
principal would still be due in a lump sum. A loan of $1.0. 
at 4 per cent running for 36 years can be paid off in 36 annual 
payments of $52.88, or a rate a little more than 5 per ce 
straight interest. Under the plan now followed the farincr 
would have paid $1,440 interest during the 36 years and tle 
principal would still be due in a lump sui. 

The benefit the farmer will derive from this way of mecti 
his obligations is self-evident. The principal does not all |x i 
come due at one time, but like the interest is divided up into r 
small annual and semiannual payments, and he is able to m 
them without difficulty under this system. 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to enumerate all the benet 
which, in my judgment, must inevitably flow to the far 
when this bill gets in full operation. It will require some ti 
to work out its details and make it a perfect bill suitable to 
American conditions. The farmer has felt the heavy hand ot 
the interest gatherer long enough. Old man Interest is 
hard taskmaster. He does not bid you good night on goin: 
to bed but greets you with good morning on rising. He sits 
your table, partakes of three square meals per day. He is 
most incessant and inveterate worker, never rests, never slec}s, 
never takes a leave of absence, not even a sick leave; wor! 
seven days out of each week, including the Lord’s day; always 
busy, and fears he will not get his pound of flesh, and get 
nearest the heart. But under this bill when it is thorough); # 
worked out the farmer will get a rest from the incessant work 
and toil for old man Interest. He will have exacted his las! 
pound of human flesh. Mr. Speaker, in the language of that 
old-fashioned but beautiful hymn I feel like saying— 
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This is the day I long have sought, Baie 
And mourned because I found it not. ee 
a 
The Shipping Bill. bad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 
oF a 
+, Be 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 3 
OF INDIANA, 2 
In THE Hovse OF REPRESEN TATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. e 
Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration cou\- ‘ 
mands the attention of the entire country because of the univers! 3 


demand for its enactment. The question involved affects every it- 
dustry, every merchant, every business man, and the labor as wel! 
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as the capital of the country. In the Washington Post of this 

wrning there is au article stating facts sufficient to convince 
ny reasonable man of the necessity for the enactment of this 
measure in order that relief may be had for the shippers of the 
country. It is as follows: 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE AND GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF OCEAN 
RATES. 


Eight dollars a ton for the 1ailway freight on barley from San Fran- 
o to Galveston may be a fair and reasonable rate; at least it should 
with National and State regulation of rates and with official com- 
issions to see that the railway interests are fairly cared for and the 
vublic net exploited unfairly. 
* What the rate would be if it were not for the power given by legisla- 
en to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the various State 
commissions no business man in the United States would attempt to 

‘But with ocean transportation unregulated by either National Gov- 
ernment er by States, with the shipping combines of Europe reaching 
or the last copper of the shippers or the consumers and private capital 

fter 50 years’ talk of providing an American merchant marine, either 

, partnership with foreign combines or in operating agreements with 
them or controlling few, very few, vessels independent of these combines, 
we have today statements that $32 a ton is to be charged for trans- 
porting barley from Galveston to European ports. 

And we have some legislators who still balk at governmental protec- 
tion of the interests of American farmers, American miners, American 
manufacturers, the masses of the American people, and who are opposed 
to governmental control of rates in a governmental-owned or govern- 
mental-aided merchant marine. 

rhirty-two dollars a ton ocean freight to western Europe on barley 
produced on the Jands of the farmers of the United States makes it 
highly profitable for owners of vessels, for private capital invested in 
vessels, and, of course, they want no governmental-owned merchant 
marine, no governmental control of rates, no governmental service for 
the producers and the shippers of the Republic. 

The farmers who produce the barley, working early and late 
through winter’s cold and summer’s heat, working in every season 
throughout the year to produce the grain crop for the market, do not 
yeceive per ton for the grain as much as the owners of the vessels 
which carry it on the two weeks’ trip from Galveston to Europe. 

And private capital has had 50 years to furnish an American mer- 
chant marine, and yet some Members of the Congress oppose the gov- 
ernmental establishment of a marine and are strongly against govern- 
mental control of ocean rates on freights carried by governmental 
owned or governmental controlled vessels. 

The manufacturers of the United States and the miners of the 
United States will find themselves at great disadvantage if there is 
not ereated at once an American merchant marine with governmental 
ontrel of. rates on ocean transportation. 

It is not many years since governmental control of railway rates 
was established in the States and in the Nation. 

Is there a business man in the United States who to-day would 
favor removal of the State and National control of railway rates? 

Is there a Senator or Representative in Congress to-day who will 
go to his constituents and advocate the repeal of all legislation looking 
to such control and regulation.of rates upon the railways of this 
country? If such control and regulation is injurious to the interests 
of the masses of the country, why not say so? If it is not injurious, 
if it is beneficial, why not give the people of the United States the 
benefits resultant from establishing control of rates on the American 
merchant marine, owned by the Government or aided by the Govern- 
ment, and whether owned or aided, dependent upon the cash of the 
citizens of the United States. 


This clearly shows a condition which burdens the industry 
and prevents our products from enjoying access to the markets 
of the world and realizing the profits which otherwise could be 
realized on them. Instances of this kind could be multiplied. 


For instance, there is a great demand abroad for our coal.: 


When the European war broke out the ocean rate on coal to 
France was $5 per ton, now it is $32 per ton. It was from 4 to 6 
cents per bushel on wheat, it is now 46 cents; it was then from 
$1.50 to $2 per bale for cotton, it is now from $16 to $18 per 
bale, 

What is true in the increase of ocean freight rates on these 
commodities is true on all others, and it has become almost 
prohibitive, to the great detriment of the producers of this 
country. A few shipowners have a monopoly of the ocean- 
transportation facilities, and because they are able to control 
this important business they have elected to oppress the people 
and thereby injure our commerce, which has the greatest op- 
portunity now it has had in the last 50 years. 

Whenever any business becomes a private monopoly and is 
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employed to oppress and exploit the people, then the Government | 


should come to their rescue and destroy the monopoly. 
less requires it and good Government demands it. 

If it had not been for the enormous and unjustifiable in- 
crease in ocean freight rates, every product in this country 
would have sold, since the European war broke out, higher in 
our markets and the producers who earn and are entitled to the 
profits would have been paid this difference as an additional 
price for their products. It has been a constant menace to the 
prosperity of our export trade and has embarrassed the business 
interests of our people. 

The price at which these products have been sold abroad is 
the market price to the consumers, and was the price which 
they would have brought if the ocean freight had not been in- 
creased; hence, the producers in this country have been the 
sufferers and not the foreign consumers. 
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It .was exacted from the American lucers he 
manufacturers, miners, and other industries. Imagine what 
sum these producers would have realized if this increase 
ocean rates had been added to the price for which they sold 


their products. C 


onsider how much more profitable their busi 
ness would have been and what petus it would have given 
industry in this country; how much it would have increased 
the wages of the laboring man. These are some of the pra 
tical effects to be considered for adoption of this measure, 
and some of the reascns calling for action at this time for the 
regulation of this monopoly. 
But there is another reason why it should be enacted ’ 


order to build for us a merchant marine to haul our product 
foreign countries, put back on the seas the American flag, float 
ing from American ships. It was costing our people before the 
European war broke out $300,000,000 annually for 


ocean I 


lias. 
It costs much more now. 

This enormous amount was paid to foreign ships for trans- 
portation by our people. It was sent abroad. Would it not 
have been better to have paid this great sum to Americans and 
have kept this money at home? 

Think for a moment what a fleet this great sum would have 


built and manned. Every year for the last 10 years this great 
amount has been the annual toll paid forei 
transportation. It is sufficient alone to have built and set 
afloat a great merchant marine which would have been the 
pride of the American people and increased our prestige as a 
world power. 

If it had been employed for this purpose, we would have kept 
this money at home and would have had the greatest merchant 
marine in the world. The American flag would have regained 
the position it occupied on the seas before the Civil War, when 
we had the greatest merchant marine in the world. 

We have paid every year for the last 10 years to foreign ships 
for ocean service six times the amount it is proposed to appro- 
priate in this bill to establish a merchant marine to carry 
American products to foreign markets and to enable the Amerl- 
can producer to have a fair 
world. 

Private capital has had ample opportunity for 40 years to 
build a merchant marine, and it has failed to do so, but has in- 
vested in foreign ships. It is folly to wait longer on it 

Fifty years ago the shipbuilding industry flourished in this 
country, was a leading and thriving business, but it has dwin- 
dled away until now it is negligible. Pass this measure and 
this great business will be revived and regain its former pres- 
tige and again become one of the great important industries 
of the country. It will employ capital and labor and add to 
the wealth of the Nation. 

The opponents of this measure object to its passage because 
it will authorize the Government to engage in business in com- 
petition with private citizens, and, as asserted by them, per- 
haps drive them out of business, because it indorses Goy- 
ernment ownership and because of this Government-ownership 
feature they can not support the measure. In other words, 
they prefer to tolerate a monopoly which is unreasonably plun- 
dering the people, stifling industry, restraining and limiting 
commerce, denying business the golden opportunity 
forded it, to indorsing a relief measure which contains the 
Government-ownership feature. They confess the plan pro 
posed is the only plan available for relief. Such an objection 
will furnish no excuse to millions of people in this country 
who daily suffer injury from present conditions, and whenever 
presented it will afford no palliation for the wrongs they en- 
dure, the loss sustained, and the cost entailed. They will 
scorn such an excuse. 

Every seaport on the Atlantic coast is overflowing with prod- 
ucts awaiting shipment abroad. Want of facilities and pro- 
hibitive charges prevent the exchange of these products for 
foreign gold. The price is satisfactory, the demand 
but the delay in shipment and the excessive transporta- 
tion injure the farmer, manufacturer, and laborer of this coun- 
try, and they will hold to a strict accountability 
sponsible for the delay or defeat of legislation 
relieve existing conditions. 

It has also been asserted that to engage in 
will sustain loss to the Government, and for this reason it 
should not be done. How do they know it will be a los 


vn ships for ocean 


chance in the commerce of the 


now atl 


strong, 


cost of 


those re- 
which would 


this enterprise 


inf en- 


terprise? When we passed in this House the maritime insur- 
ance law these same objections were raised, the same prophecies 
of evil were made in opposition to it, but fortu ely they did 
not materialize. It was necessary to pass that mie we in 
order to break down the maritime insurance monope dl it 
performed that function to the satisfaction of the spo ot 
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that measure and the shippers in this country who were being 
exploited by it. Great success followed the enactment of that 
legislation. 

Look at the result, which is most gratifying: From September 
2, 1914, to November 10, 1915, a little over 14 months, policies 
were written on war risks amounting to $89,245,000, a total of 
1,238 risks, an average of nearly 100 per month. The net 
premiums received amounted to $2,127,976 and the net losses 
paid amounted to $695,984, leaving a net surplus of $1,431,992. 
This was what the Government gained in breaking up a mo- 
nopoly and relieving the people from its remorseless grasp. It 
reduced the insurance rates to a reasonable basis, established 
competition, furnished security to the people for the safety of 
their property, paid all losses, and cleared in 14 months prac- 
tically a million and a half dollars. It did not bankrupt the 
(overnment; it did not destroy private enterprise or drive 
private citizens out of business; but it did break down a mo- 
nopoly and compel it to do business on reasonable terms, Does 
anyone criticize Congress for the passage of that measure? It 
wus an emergency measure, required at that time for the relief 
of the shippers of the country, and Congress responded and 
furnished the relief. 

The same emergency exists now for the passage of this meas- 
ure, and Congress should speedily furnish the relief and enable 
our people to take advantage of the great opportunities offered, 
strike down the great ship monopoly, and enable this country 
to capture the foreign trade knocking at our doors and again 
establish the greatest merchant marine in the world, regain 
our former prestige, unfurl the American flag from the mast- 
head of American ships in every seaport in the world. The 
opportunity is presented, and we should accept it and show 
other nations our real greatness, our ability to regulate our 
business affairs, and protect our people from the excessive 
charges of organized monopoly—demonstrate to the world that 
this is in fact a Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 


An American Merchant Marine. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H.RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am astonished that there 
should be a single vote against the proposition of creating an 
American merchant marine as presented in the shipping bill 
which has been passed by this House. No other plan was pre- 
sented by its opponents. No one pretends, after our 50 years of 
absence from the sea, that vessels under the American flag will 
reappear except through subsidies or by Government coopera- 
tion. The American spirit will not tolerate a subsidized mer- 
chant marine, and it is well that it should not. 

The enemies of Government cooperation in building up our 
merchant marine did not dare to offer the subsidy plan in lieu. 
They simply represent interests which oppose the Government 
ownership of anything under the sun. 

This country sent fifty millions out to build a railway in the 
mountains and ice fields of Alaska, where no traffic exists. It 
built the Panama Canal for the use of privately owned ships, 
When it is proposed to occupy a field which private interest 
refuses to fili, it is perplexing to know why private interest 
throws its influence against an enterprise which is universally 
approved, 


Rural Credits. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES W. WISE, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In tar House or Representatives, 
Wedacsday, May 24, 1916. 
Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, € do not intend at this time to 
make an arguinent as to the necessity for this bill or the great 


good that will come from its enactment. I think all who have 
given any thought or consideration to existing conditions will 
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admit the necessity for the same, and also the good that 
necessarily follow the enactment of a real rural-credits } 
I do not want to be misunderstood in what I shall heres; 
say, and therefore emphatically declare that this bill does 
meet with my entire approval. It is not the bill that I 
like to see passed. It does not go far enough, and does | 
include all that I would like to see included in its provisions 
does not authorize the Federal Government specifically to 
dorse the bonds to be issued under its provisions. I am s 
it does not. I did all I could in a humble way to secure 
adoption of an amendment to this effect, but it did not pr 

I believe it would not have resulted in the Government |. 
a penny, and would have greatly aided in the sale of bonds 
very low rate of interest, and thereby resulted in a correspo: 
low rate of interest to the borrower. I was, and am sti!! 
posed to section 16, which authorizes the establishment of 
vate banks, believing that putting them in direct compet 
with the Federal land banks will work to their injury a: 
harmful in the years to come. 

But all legislation is in a sense a compromise, and we ha 
take the best we can get and then endeavor to make it a suce- 
and as it goes into operation and the defects are made manifest 
so amend it from time to time as to bring about the great: st 
good to the country at large. That is my hope in regard jo 
this legislation, and for these reasons and others I give my) 
port to this bill, believing also that it is the beginning of a polic. 
of aid to the agricultural interests of this country and the recog 
nition, although small, of a class long neglected that will eveuti- 
ally result in much good to all our people. 

But, as stated, it is not my intention to go into the merits of 
the question as an original proposition hut, as this scem 
all we will be able to get at this time, to go into some details of 
the same and see what it really is, and, if possible, to so 
explain its provisions that those interested may know how to 
proceed to get the benefits of the law as finally enacted. 

Now, what are the provisions of this bill—and I refer to the 
House bill? 

FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BOARD. 

First. There is authorized and created a Federal farin-loon 
board, consisting of three members, to be appointed by the Prvsi- 
dent, established at the seat of government in Washington LD. ©. 
Their salaries and expenses are to be paid by the Federal! Gov- 
ernment and are no expense to the borrower or the banks here- 
inafter referred to. They serve for three, six, and nine yeurs, 
respectively. ‘This board has general supervision and contr 
of the entire rural-credits system, as hereinafter explained, : ‘dl 
bears the same relation to this system of banks that the Federal! 
Reserve Board bears to the Federal reserve banks. No member 
of the Federal farm-loan board can be an officer or director 
any other institution engaged in banking or in making mortenve 
loans or selling land mortgages. This board appoints a firi- 
loan registrar for each land-bank district, and also appoints « 
or more appraisers for each land-bank district. They are il 
public officials and can have no connection with or interest in 
any other institution engaged in banking or making or selling 
land mortgages. It is also authorized to employ such attorn.)s 
experts, etc., as is necessary to conduct the business of the board, 
and they from time te time cause to be made examinations ud 
report condition of all the land banks created under this act 
and ‘issue charters for land banks and farm-loan association: 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 


Second. The Federal farm-loan board divides the United 
States into 12 separate districts and establishes a Federal 
land bank in each district for the purpose of making long-ter 
loans on real estate on the amortization plan. The stock in 
these Federal land banks is to be not less than $750,000 each 
This stock, unless subscribed within 90 days, is to be taken |y 
the Federal Government, which shares in no dividend declare! 
by the banks. No land-bank district shall contain a fractional 
part of any State. These districts are laid off by the Feder:! 
farm-loan board and the banks therein chartered by it. After 
being chartered by the Federal farm-loan board it becomes 
body corporate and has all the powers given under the 
which I will not enumerate now, but which enable it to carr) 
on its business of making long-term loans on real estate, no ! 
to be less than $100 nor more than $10,000. These loans cal )° 
made for the following purposes: (a) To provide for the pur- 
chase of land for agricultural uses; (b) to provide for the pur- 
chase of equipment and live stock necessary for the proper and 
reasonable operation of the farm; (c) to provide buildings : 
for the improvement of farm lands; (d) to liquidate th: 
debtedness of the owner of the land mortgaged existing at t 
time of the organization of the farm-loan association. No | 
is to exceed 60 per cent of the value of the land mortgaged «" 
20 per cent of the value of the improvements thereon, 21 
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»o loan to be made to any person who is not at the time, or 
ortly to become, engaged in the cultivation of the farm mort- 
ged. The Federal land bank is managed by three directors 

appointed by the Federal farm-loan board until the stock sub- 

-yiptions from the farm-loan associations amount to $100,000, 

nen the stockholders of the bank elect six of the directors and 

bree are appointed by the Federal farm-loan board. So, it will 
seen that when the subscriptions reach the amount above 
ated, the borrowers, who own the stock in the bank, will con- 

ol the same, 


NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. " 

rhe next organization provided for is the farm-loan associa- 

ion. This is composed of not less than 10 men who desire to 

eeyre loans, and who then organize themselves into what is 
alled a national farm-loan association ; and they shall specify, 
in general terms, the object for which the association is formed 
and the territory within which its operations are to be carried 
on. ‘Chey then sign the articles agreed on and send a copy to 
he Federal land bank of the district. They elect directors, not 
iess than five, in the same manner as directors of national banks 
are now elected, and also select a secretary-treasurer. The 
directors also select a loan committee of three members. All 
the officers, except the secrertary-treasurer, serve without com- 
pensation, 

' These three organizations—the Federal farm-loan board, 
located in Washington, expenses paid by the Government; the 
Federal land banks; and the national farm-loan associutions— 
constitute the machinery and all the organizations for putting 
into operation this system of rural credits. 

PROCEDURE TO SECURE LOAN. 

It has been asked many times, and seems to be misunder- 
stood, the method by which one may secure a loan, or what 
would be necessary for a man to do if he desired to take ad- 
yantage of this act. The procedure would be as follows: Ten 
men who desire to borrow money would organize a national 
arm-loan association, as above described, in each community, 
in any one county, or several counties together ; they would then 
fill out their application blanks, prepared by the Federal farm- 
lomn board, which would be sent to the national farm-loan 
association, and which they would have on hand, making appli- 
cation fer loans; the loan committee of the national farm-loan 
association, which would be composed of three members of the 
association, and which would be composed of local men who 
would not be interested in the loan applied for, would take the 
application, inspect the land, and appraise the same, and ap- 
prove the loan if it was for not more than 60 per cent of the 
value of the land and 20 per cent of the value of the improve- 
ments thereon. 

When this is done the secretary-treasurer of the national 
farm-loan association would take the application and send it to 
the Federal land bank; the Federal land bank would turn the 
same over to its examiner and appraiser, who, in turn, would 
inspect the land and appraise the same, and if his judgment was 
in accord with that of the loan committee, he would so report 
to the Federal land bank, which, in turn, would approve the 
loan, prepare the papers, and send them back to the secretary- 
treasurer of the national farm-loan association with the money, 
who would have the papers all properly executed and recorded, 
pay the money over to the borrower, and return the mortgage 
and notes to the Federal land bank. Each applicant for a loan 
would at the same time subscribe for and take 5 per cent of the 
amount of his loan with the Federal land bank in stock in the 
bank, which would be issued to the national farm-loan associa- 
tion, and by it to the borrower, who would receive dividends 
on his stock in the event any profits were declared by the 
federal land bank. After the farm-loan associations were or- 
sanized all others would apply to it for loans; and if no farm- 
loan associations are organized, applications could be made 
through any chartered bank. 

No loan could bear more than 6 per cent interest, which, with 
i small amount on his loan at the time the same is made, would 
be paid annually, and which at the maturity of the loan would 
hot only have paid the interest on the same, but would at the 
same time have paid off the principal sum and there would be no 
outstanding debt against the farm. 

These Federal land banks, which in the course of time would 
ve owned entirely by borrowers, for no one except a borrower 
could take stock after they are organized, are authorized from 
time to time, when they need funds to make loans on real 
estate, to apply to the Federal farm-loan board, putting up as 
collateral the mortgages taken from borrowers; and the Fed- 
eral farm-loan board authorizes the bank to issue bonds on these 
mortgages for such term of years as it may desire at not more 
than 5 per cent interest and to sell them in the market on the 
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best terms possible, and thereby secure funds fo1 


of making other and additional And this can b arried 
on until bonds have been issued to twenty times the ai . 


loans. 


the capital stock and surplus of the Federal land ba 
LIABILITY OF BORROWER AND ESPONDING ADVAN ' 
No borrower ean be linble or re tha » pe t 
amount of his loan in addition to stock he owns Le 
eral land bank. It has been stated by some that f 


ing to secure loans will not go into this because of tl that 


they are required to take 5 per cent 


of the amount of the 

in stock and are liable for 5 per cent more in the e\ ! 

should be a loss on account of the bank having made lo: that 
were not good. It will be remembered that anyone who now 
makes a loan on his farm, even for a period of five ) ‘ars, pays 
about 10 per cent of the amount of his loan in the way of com- 
missions, attorneys’ fees, and other expenses, for which he gets 
absolutely nothing, and pays a much higher rate of interest than 
he would have to pay under this system; whereas, if he takes 


advantage of this act, he is only required to take 5 per cent of 
the amount of his loan in stock and gets value received for the 
same in stock of the Federal land bank, which, I consider, will 
be absolutely good, safe, and sound, for there is no better security 
for a loan than farm lands, and if they comply with the law 
and loan only to the extent of 60 per cent of the value of the 
land and 20 per cent of the value of the improvements, it is not 


possible there will be any loss, unless the title should not be 
good, which would be a remote possibility after the title had 
been examined by competent attorneys. ‘The borrower now 


has to pay this commission every five years, whereas, under this 
plan, he would only have to pay it once and the loan could run 
for 36 years if he so desired, and he would never have to pay 
any more expenses, and would know every year exactly 
much he would have to pay, not exceeding 6 per cent on the prin 
cipal, and would know that when the mortgage should have ma- 
tured that the entire indebtedness would have been canceled. 
Another advantage in addition to what is above stated would 
be in the fact that the borrowers, all of whom would be 1 
bers of the national farm-loan association, would own the 
eral land bunks; so that if said banks should make profits, 
which, in my judgment, they will, even at the limited rate of 
interest, the dividends would be repaid to the 
holds the stock, just the same as dividends in other banks are 
paid to the stockholders, and would thereby reduce the amount 
of interest that he would be paying to his own bank 
Federal land bank—just to the amount of the dividend declared 
by the Federal land bank. In other words, the borrower would 


borrower who 


the 


be getting his money at not exceeding 6 per cent interes 

and at the same time own stock in the Federal land bank and be 
receiving dividends from the same, in which case he would be 
both the borrower and, through this corporation, the lender, 


In other words, he would get the money on his loans at exact 
cost, less the expenses of the Federal Jand bank, which would 
be paid out of the profits of the Federal land bank, and not by 
the borrower; that is, if the 6 per cent—if that should be the 
amount agreed on—that he pays to the Federal land bank 
should be more than the money costs the Federal land bank, 
the difference would go to the bank in the way of profits, and 
the borrower, being a stockholder, and the borrowers owning 
the bank, would receive the same back in the way of dividends 


on his stock, thereby making it impossible for others 
profits out of him. 

Another advantage he has by virtue of taking this k 
that the Government, in putting up the money for this bank, 


to wit, $750,000, does not receive any dividend on its stock, and, 
whatever profits are made, the entire amount of same in 
way of dividends would go to the stock held by the borrowe1 
of the bank. 

I might explain further, with reference to the capital stock 
of these banks, so that there may be no misunderstanding, that 
it is provided in the act that when the stock of the borrowers 
who take the same through the national farim-loan asso 
as hereinbefore stated, shall reach the amount of 
which would then make the Federal land bank have a capital 
stock of $1,500,000, from that time on 25 per cent of th 
additional stock taken by borrowers shall be applied to the 
stock held by the Federal Government to reduce the same, 
and 75 per cent of such additional stock shall go to increase 
the capital stock of the Federal land bank, so that by the time 
all of the stock of the Federal Government shall have beer Li 
in full by this method, the capital stock of the bank ll have 
reached $3,750,000 and will then be owned and controll 
solutely by the borrowers. It may be stated by some t) 
will take a long time, and that it will be a long time before 
this condition of affairs will arise, but that is 


$750,000, 


because of the 
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fact that people do not know or realize the amount of mortgage 
indebtedness there is now existing on farm land, for if the 
amount now in farm loans was reborrowed through the Federal 
land bank, as provided by this system, within less than 12 months 
every Federal land bank would have a capital of the above 
mount and would be in the hands and control of the borrowers, 
who would reap all the benefits and profits of the same. 

It is also insisted that this act will be of no material benefit 
to the farmer. As 1 have before stated, it does not meet my 
wishes and entire approval, but I still can see great good and 


great saving resulting to those who take advantage of its pro- 
visions. To illustrate, the difference between the amount of 


interest that would be paid under this system and the amount 
they have to pay now, if the farmers take advantage of this 
act and place their loans in the Federal land bank rather than 
in private concerns, as now carried on, where they have to pay 
at least 2 per cent more than could possibly be charged under 
this system, besides a great saving in commissions, fees, and ex- 
penses, would amount to an enormous sum every year, which 
would be a saving to the farmers interested and thereby result 
in much good, in my judgment, to every community, and espe- 
ciully to our part of the country, where we have to pay such 
high interest rates and such large sums in the way of com- 
missions and expenses. 

To make this benefit clearer; the total indebtedness of the 
farmers of the United States, as shown by mortgages on their 
farms, is about $8,000,000,000, and they are now paying on these 
loans an average of 8} per cent interest. This would make the 
annual cost to them in interest alone $255,000,000. Now, if 
only the farmers who now have mortgages on their farms 
should take advantage of this act, where money could not cost 
them more than 6 per cent, there would be an annual saving 
to them of $75,000,000. And it should be remembered that a 
large amount ef this is paid by the Seuth, where the interest 
rates and expenses are highest. Other bonds bearing 5 per 
eent interest usually sell at par. They are deemed no better 
than these—in my judgment, they are not as good—so it is safe 
to assume that these will sell on equally as good terms. The 
farmers are now paying annually in excessive interest charges 
on farm mortgages from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, which this 
legislation will save them. 


WILL SAVE LANGE SUMS TO FARMERS CF GEORGIA. 


Now, apply this act more specifically to the farmers of 
Georgia and see just what benefits they can derive by availing 
themselves of the terms of this act. I call attention to some 
statistics from the best information obtainable from the last 
census and other reports, The farmers of the State of Georgia 
have a mortgage indebtedness on their land, at the present 
time, of at least $20,000,000—this amount is not entirely accu- 
rate, because it ts impossible to get specific information of the 
exact amount. If they pay 8 per cent interest on this sum, and 
most of them pay at least that much, the annual interest pay- 
ment is $1,600,000. If they borrow this money and pay the 
highest rate, 6 per cent under this bill, the amount of annual 
interest would be $1,200,000, making a net saving of $400,000 
annually in interest alone. If they secure the money under this 
bill at 5 per cent, which many believe will be the controlling 
rate after it goes into operation, the annual interest on this in- 
debtedness would be $1,000,000, and there would be a net saving 
anmirnally of $600,000 to the farmers of the State of Georgia. 

It must also be remembered in considering the benefits under 
this act that these borrowers paid a commission in securing the 
joans of at least from 8 to 10 per cent. At 10 per cent—if they 
paid that much, and many of them did—it would be a sum of 
$2,000,000 which these farmers paid that they would save under 
this bill in addition to the interest saving above. It should also 
be remembered that these loans, most of them, run for a period of 
five years and must be renewed at the end of every five rears, and 
this same commission is paid again by them. In other words, 
the borrowers of the Stute of Georgia, in commissions and other 
expenses alone outside of the interest, pay every five years from 
$3,500,000 to $2,000,000 on these loans for which they get abso- 
iutely nothing. So when you take both items and the interest 
ou these items it will be seen that a large saving will be made 
annually to the farmers of Georgia alone, even if none borrow 
except those who now have mortgages on their farms. 


BENEFITS TO TENANTS. 


It has been said that under this bill no one except those who 
already own land could avail themselves of its provisions, and no 
one would be enabled to purchase a home unless he had at least 
40 per cent of the cost to pay cash. I do not agree entirely with 
this contention. A great many tenant farmers have saved a few 
hundred dotlars, or could raise thet much; they are afraid— 
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and rightfully so, under present conditions—to purchase land 
and invest all their earnings in it, not knowing what may hap- 
pen, or whether they may not in a short time be closed out and 
lose all they have paid, on account of some misfortune. and 
because they could get but few years time at best, at a high rate 
of interest, giving them no chance to make improvements, 2nd 
so forth. Under this bill he could purchase and have a long terin 
of years—36 if he desired—and know that he would not 
closed out and lose his hard-earned savings; and he would 
also know just exactly the amount he would have to pay. in: 
judgment not more than he now pays as rent each year, ani 
feel absolutely safe and know that it was his home and f: 
secure. He would also know that his land was increasing 
value all the time, and if he kept it for the full period of tl, 
loan, to wit, 36 years, the increase in price of the land and protit 
in same would amount, in my judgment, to a great deal more 
than his debt. And in this way many tenants would be able + 
secure homes and have time to improve and build them up. 

Again, if he did not have a dollar and was a reliable :; 
honest man he could contract for a piece of land, borrow 60 pvr 
cent of its value and pay to the seller, and arrange with him fo) 
time for the remainder of the purchase price. I have no do) 
that many men who now have land that is paying them noth 
would be glad to sell it to some good, honest, deserving tenant 
they could get in cash 60 per cent of its value, and ¢i 
him plenty of time to pay the remainder of the purchase pr 
the tenant being able, under this legislation, to borrow on th)\s 
land 60 per cent, pay to the owner of the land this money, :iJ 
have 25 or 30 years te repay same at a low rate of interest, and 
pay the remainder of the purchase price to the seller on terius 
satisfactory to both. I believe many who are now tenants and 
who under present conditions will never be able to buy and pay 
for a home, if they will try, can secure and pay for one under 
this legislation. 

EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION, 

Another provision of the bill is that it exempts the Federal 
land bank and the mortgages and bonds issued by it from 
Federal, State, and nynicipal taxation, thereby saving to | 
owners of the banks (who are the borrowers) this expense, 
which would be a large sum on the amount the bank would hold, 
and also increase the demands for the bonds and make thei se!! 
for a better price, thereby reducing the cost of the money to the 
borrower. 

FEDERAL DEPOSITS. 

Another provision that will be of benefit to the borrower and 
also aid in selling the bonds is that wherein it is provided that 
in the event any disaster should come to any section and ihe 
farmers who have borrowed money should be unable to meet 
their payments, the Federal Government is authorized to deposit 
in each laud bauk a sum not exceeding $500,000 to enable the 
bank to meet the interest obligations on the bonds, thereby 
assuring the bondholder that his bond is good, and also assuring 
the borrower that under such circumstances he will not be closed 
eut and his farm sold. 

JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 

This is the provision in the bill that I have referred to as 
section 16, and which I think is a dangerous provision, because 
it authorizes the establishment of private land banks with 
practically all the privileges of the Federal land bank and wit) 
some less restrictions. I will not give all the dangers of since, 
but it puts these banks in direct competition with the Feder) 
land banks and all their profits go to its steckhoiders and every 
loan less than $10,000 that it makes takes from the Pe leral 
land bank just that much business and reduces the profit of tle 
Federal land bank just that much, whereas if it were in ‘le 
Federal land bank, the borrowers—farmers—would get tle 
benefit and profit of the business. 

Of course, it is within the power of the farmers themselves to 
make the Federal land bank a success by all of them making 
their loans through the Federal land bank and not in tlie joi 
stock land banks. And I believe if they will look to their own 
interest and welfare, beth for the present and the future, tly 
will, everyone that comes under its provisions, take (heir 
loans through the Federal land banks, where all the stock |! 
be owned and controlled by the borrowers themselves, and net 14 
banks established for private gain, and where every influc! 
will be to keep interest rates high. In Federal land banks «'! 
will be interested in reducing interest rates. Our agriculturs! 
departments, farmers’ associations, and all really intereste: (9 
the welfare of the agricultural interests of the country W'!) Go 
well te carefully look inte this and see that none are misicd. 

REPAYMENT OF LOAY. 

The amortization plan provided by this bill will be cleal's 

understood by the following table, showing a loan of $1,000 © 


2 Sa MeRe 


= Vem 


SASHA Me repr: 








o) vears at 5 per cent interest, if the borrower desired a loan 


} 3 y« 
that period: 








| | 
| t Amount of 
7 } Interestat| Paidon | principal 
AD eriods 5 per cent. | principal. still 
unpaid 
| 
ai = — joa 
i a ..| $80.24 $50. 00 $30. 24 $969.75 
Peis SO | 80.24 | 48.48 31.75 938.00 
3 a ae ata 80. 24 46.90 | 83. 34 904. 67 
fe ee ae | 80. 24 45.23 35.01 869. 66 
a op ok Eee eas om 80. 24 43.48 36. 76 $32.99 
emi aE oe has 80. 24 41.64 | 38.59 794.31 
se eS aE ROS 80. 24 39.71 40.52 753.79 
RMR Sn ted IER 2 ET 80. 24 37.68 42.55 711. 3 
SS AUERE A Scan 0. 24 35. 56 44.68 688. 56 
ae eel Me 80. 24 ss Y 46.91 619. 64 
ecceecceeoese } 80. 24 “0 | | $9.25 | 570. 39 
Pere eo oe } 80). 24 98. 51 | 51.72 518. 67 
} sO. 24 5. 93 } 54.31 464. 35 
ES eH 80. 24 | 57.02 | 407.34 
wee IE Bee, | $0. 24 59. 87 47. 45 
Sass 80. 24 62. 87 234.5) 
BRR cask pei | wi). 24 } 66.01 218. 59 
ie OTS 2 ER | SO. 24 | 69.31 149. 28 
5 nae Soe Ee M24 72.73 6.50 
bh TE SR 80. 24 | 76.50 |..... 
a ed tind 1, 604.80 | 604. 80 1, 000. 00 Ree 


I also, in order to show the maximum costs under this bill, 


if the borrower desires to take advantage of the 36-year loan, | 
incorporate what is known as an amortization table showing | 


the process by which the loan and interest are paid. 
is for a loan of $1,000 for 36 years at 6 per cent interest, and 
the annual payment is $68.39: 





The table | 
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Many who labor t m ear 
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found under this legislati o 
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Farmer. 
REMARKS 
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1] W OR 
In rue Hovs r Ry \ 
Wednesday, 4. 191 
Mr. HICKS. Mr. S| in the 
|} the human race agricu ane 
terms ; they kave marchet ial n 
far-distant past wher ver ( 
than their fellows, gro 
husbandry of primitive n 
So strongly did the impo ce or ‘ 
nations of antiquity t! t} ! 
vine origin, venerating as its f ers I I 
in Greece; and Ceres, in Ital Whil l 
soil is essentially the pursuit o 
of the time of the patriarchs, though depen 
their flocks, practiced agricultur t Limited ext 
On the mighty monuments of Egypt we see pict 
} ments and methods employed in 
Pharaohs. Chiseled in stone are fa 
ago—oxen drawing clumsy wooden plows t 
| rows, which were afterwar le dt 
sticks. Then pictures of the plant en tl er 
tered broadcast and pressed intotheg ul by d 
the soft alluvial soil. After the harvest t ' 
the smooth clay thrashing floors, where it heat 
or trodden out under the hoofs of animal tl 
throwing the grain into the air and allo 


i ~ > 
” | | Amount of 
, T tal Interest t | Paid on | principal 
} perjods annual ante | rincipal. | till 
payment. 0 per cent. principal, | sti 
_* | unpaid 
a ——- ——|—__ —|— 
Stal sical Kent te Beaten ass £68. 39 $60.00 | $8.39 $901. 41 
bidintais Dale sti 8.39 59.49 | 8.90 982. 71 
ctdinnde done dhe enmidie 68.39 58.96 | 143 973 
ts waitin <i 68. 39 58.40 9.99 | 963. 39 
énintichseagieatin itll bande oa 68. 39 57.80 10. 59 | 952. 80 
GR A Te EN 68. 39 57.16 | 11.23 | M41. 57 
bie beg cane 68.33 56. 49 | 11.90 | 129. 68 
Ane ac i 68. 39 55.79 | 12.60 | 17.08 
pak’ ethan ten 8. 39 55.02 | 13.37 | 03.71 
hibdtedliint ehilkiptie <dadkw wie 68. 39 54. 28 | 14.11 | 889.60 
aketlh. seidlints abcess 68.39 53.37 | 15.02 874.58 
sania abies dos on ok 68.39 52. 47 | 15.92 SSS. Bt 
sla Sabb deaeS cilan' o 68.39 51. 52 | 16. 87 | 841.79 
de dcltdelasahe «nn 68.39 50. 50 17.89 $23. 89 
liksiedily cecaieban ditty wtnnd 68. 39 49. 43 | 18. 96 | 304.93 | 
eas ight aca btess 68.39 48.29 20. 10 734.83 
| 68.39 47.08 | 21.31 | 763.52 
| 68. 39 45.81 | 22.58 | 740.94 
sites daa | 68. 36 14.45 23. 94 | 717. 
cele ae ert 68. 39 43.02 | 25. 37 91. 63 
fcGbcincilienen’ | * 68.39 | 41.49 | 26.90 | 664. 73 
en ean 68, 39 39. 88 28. 51 636. 22 
ree i 68.39 | 38. 17 30). 22 606.00 
Citeni 68.39 | 36. 36 | 32.03 | 573.97 
ess 68.39 | 34.43 33.96 | 540.01 
thde patiubak'd 68. 39 32.40 | 35.99 | 504.02 
a £8. 39 30.24 | 38.15 | 465.87 
iil <diedbadicteebrsniine herd « 68. 39 27.94 40.45 | $25. 42 
tee aoe oe 68.39 25. 52 42. $7 | 82.55 
Grins eevee aheaaaabees de Sets | 68. 39 | 22.95 $5.44 | 7. 01 
Bi. iScRecedsea lal dehcdciatitdedsnd 68.39 | 20.22 | 48.17 | ISS. $4 
S DD. Jscssigs Gaile choke bagghaind \caues 68.39 | 17.33 51.06 | 937.78 
OO 0 0©=————t—“‘(“té‘“trR ec er | 68.39 15. 26 | 53.13 | 184.65 
; RS ga en ieee iden davask 68.39 11.07 57.32 | 127.33 
— 0 06-_i‘“‘(esSC«CS@S ache aero 2 68.39 | 7.63 60.76 | 6.57 
(ss «een eeen ibaa ead P 70. 56 3.99 | 66. 57 
4 WO shai cassie | 2,464.21 1, 464. 28 | 1,000.00 | 
Sedat eS a ee rie: Oe \ 
An examination of this table will show that if a farmer 
horrows $1,000 for 36 years at 6 per cent interest, by the pay- 
. ment of $68.39 per year all the debt and interest is fully paid 
nt the end of that period. Under present methods if he gets 
; his money en a five-year Ioan at 8 per cent interest he would | 
‘ pay in interest alone $80 per year, and at the end of 36 years 
if he should keep it that long, he would have paid in interest 
alone $2,880, not counting interest on these annual payments 
‘ of interest; in addition he would have to renew his loan every 
five years and pay the usual commission of 10 per cent, or $100, 
r vhich, covering a period of 35 years, would be $700, besides 
i interest on the same, making a total of $3,580, besides interest 
j on this amount that the borrower would have paid, and he | 
‘ would still owe the principal sum, whereas under a loan in 
‘ the Federal land bank he would have paid in all $2,464.21, | 


being $1,115.79 less than he would have paid under present 
conditions, and the entire debt of $1,000 would be settled, mak- 
ing a net saving of $2,115.79, besides extra interest on pay- 
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Agriculture occupied a high position in the lives of the 
Greeks and Romans, and their writers treat of the scientific 
cultivation of the soil. Cato taught intensive cultivation, the 
value of live stock as an important adjunct of general farming, 
the importance of leguminous plants for soil fertilization, and 
advocated the use of manure. He gives the following advice: 

What is the first principie of good agriculture? To plow well. What 
is the second? To plow again, and the third is to manure, 

Pliny says: 

Tradition reports that King Anglas was the first in Greece to make 
use of manure, and that Hercules introduced the practice into Italy. 

Alfalfa, which we in the East are only beginning to cultivate, 
was one of the principal crops of ancient agriculture, as it was 
in France in the eighteenth century. According to Pliny it was 
introduced into Italy from Greece, whence it had been brought 
from Asia during the Persian wars. Virgil opens his Georgics 
with 

What makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the corn; 
The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine, 

And how to raise on eims the teeming vine ; 

The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 

I sing, Mwcenas, and I sing to thee. 

The most primitive form of agriculture is that known as 
ihe “ field-grass” system. Under this simple method of con- 
vertible husbandry fresh tracts of grassland were successively 
appropriated, plowed, and tilled for grain. As the soil be- 
came exhausted it was abandoned and reverted to pasture 
for the cattle of the community. With the growth of popu- 
lation this wasteful method was displaced by the permanent 
separation of arable from pasture land. After the Noriman 
conquest in 1066 the manorial system was introduced into 
England, by which the land was, for the most part, held for 
the benefit of the lord of the manor, to whom all but a few 
of the people as bondsmen paid service or produce rent. 
Domesday Book portrays practically all the land of Englitnd 
divided into manors, although less than one-half of the tilled 
land was the actual property of the. lord of the manor. Under 
the social system then in vogue the villagers cultivated the 
demesne for the benefit of the lord who had a definite claim 
on the labor of each “ tenant of the manor,” amounting in the 
uggregate to about one-half of his time. In addition to hay- 
ing his ‘private lands worked for him, the manorial lord 
exacted tolls for the use of roads and bridges, and compelled 
each tenant to have his grain ground at his mill. The injustice 
of this arbitrary and unfair system of land tenure precipitated 
i struggle between lord and tenant which has been carried 
down to the present days 

When it was discovered that the same piece of land would 
recover its fertility when allowed to lie fallow for a time, the 
two-field system of cultivation was introduced, by which the 
tracts of arable land were divided into two parts, which were 
eultivated on alternate years, one field being tilled while the 
other remained fallow. When it was ascertained that the suc- 
cessive planting of crops was not so exhaustive to the soil as 
the continuous growing of the Same crop on the same piece of 
land, the three-field system came into use. Under this plan the 
land was divided into three fields, upon two of which different 
crops were planted, the third field being allowed to lie idle. 
iy regular rotation each field was cultivated two years in suc- 
cession and then remained fallow for one year. The three-field 
system of agriculture was the universal practice in western 
Kurope until the eighteenth century, when upon the introduc- 
tion of new seeds and the use of manure the fallows were 
nbandoned. 

We hear much to-day about exhausted land and the inability 
ullimately of the soil to produce sufficient food for our increas- 
ing population. Elaborate treatises were written on this sub- 
ject centuries ago, when it was predicted that starvation in the 
near future would face the people of Europe. But those dire 
forebodings did not materialize, for with the increase of popu- 
lation came improvement in the seeds and the development of 
new varieties of crops. Fertilization was resorted to and more 
intensive methods of cultivation practiced. Another important 
factor in dissipating the predictions of those old pessimists was 
ithe introduction of agricultural implements. We to-day, em- 
ploying vast numbers of farm tools, can scarcely realize the 
crudity of the tools of but a few generations ago. It is only 
within 200 years that farm implements constructed on scientific 
principles have been in use. Some of our most simple tools 
have been developed during this period, while the introduction 
of power-driven machinery is the story of but yesterday. 
Science, in increasing the productivity of the soil has kept pace 
with the growth of population. By intensive methods of culti- 
vation and the use of fertilizers, land that has been tilled con- 
tinuously in Japan, China, and in many parts of Europe is to- 


day the most productive and of the greatest value after 4 
thousand years of cultivation. ia” 
Mr. Speaker, as one born and reared upon a farm on Long 
Island, I desire to pay my tribute to the greatness and impor 
tance of agriculture and to raise my voice in praise of thox 
conscientious, God-abiding citizens of the Republic upon whos 
toil and industry rests the greatness of our Nation, the Ameri 
can farmers. Encomiums from me would be superfluous: }; 
me instead quote from that great orator of the South, the Jar. 
Henry W. Grady, who had a full appreciation of the dignity 
agriculture : 


A few Sundays ago I stood on a hill in Washington. My he 
thrilled as I looked on the towering marble of my country’s Capit: 
and a mist gathered in my eyes as, standing there, I thought o: 
tremendous significance and the powers there assembled and the 
sponsibilies there centered—its Presidents, its Congress, its coy 
its gathered treasure, its Army, its Navy, and its 60,000,000 of citiz., 
It seemed to me the best and mightiest sight that the sun could find 
its wheeling course—this majestic home of a Republic that has tae 
the world its best lessons of liberty—and I felt that if wisdom 
justice and honor abided therein the world would stand indebted 
this temple on which my eyes rested and in which the ark of m\ 
enant was lodged for its final uplifting and regeneration. ; 

A few days later I visited a country home. A modest, quict | 
sheltered by great trees and set in a circle of field and meadow, efaci 
with the promise of barvest——-barns and cribs well filled and the 
smokehouse odorous with treasure—the fragrance of pink and ho! 
hock mingling with the aroma of garden and orchard, and reso: 
with the hum of bees and poultry’s busy clucking. Inside the } 
thrift, comfort, and that cleanliness that is next to godliness 
restful beds, the open fireplace, the books and papers, and the old c| 
that had held its steadfast pace amid the frolic of weddings, that ha 
welcomed in steady measure the newborn babes of the family and | 
company with the watchers of the sick bed and had ticked the so}: 
requiem of the dead; and the well-worn Bible that, thumbed by tine 
long since stilled, and blurred with tears of eyes long since closed, 
the simple annals of the family and the heart and conscience 6: 
home. Outside stood the master, strong and wholesome and «up: 
wearing no man’s collar, with no mortgage on his roof and no licn 
his ripening harvest, pitching his crops in his own wisdom and s 
them in his own time in his chosen market; master of his land 
master of himself. Near by stood his aged father, happy in the h 
and home of his son, And as they started to the house the old mw 
hands rested on the young man’s shoulder, touching it with the ku 
hood of the fourth commandment, and laying there the unspeaka 
blessing of an honored and grateful father. As they drew near 
door, the old mother appeared; the sunset falling on her face, s 
ing its wrinkles and its tenderness, lighting up her patient eyes 
the rich music of her heart trembling on her lips, as in simple purus 
she welcomed her husband and son to their home. Beyond was | 
good wife, true of touch and tender, happy amid her houselold ca 
clean of heart and conscience, the helpmate and the buckler of 
husband. And the children, strong and sturdy, trouping down th 
with the lowing herd, or weary of simple sport, seeking, as truant 
do, the quiet of the old home nest. And I saw the night descenii 
that home, falling gently as from the wings of the unseen dove \ 
the stars swarmed in the bending skies—the trees thrilled wi 
cricket's cry, the restless bird called from the neighboring wow) 
the father, a simple man of God, gathering the family about hii 
from the Bible the old, old story of love and faith, and then wen! 
in prayer, the baby hidden amid the folds of its mother’s dre 
closed the record of that simple day by calling down the bene 
of God on the family and the home. 

And as I gazed the memory of the great Capitol faded from my | 
Forgotten its treasure and its splendor. And I said, * Surely 
here in the homes of the people, is lodged the ark of the covenant « 
country.” 


Sentiments such as these, so full of human pathos, aw 
cherished memories of the fields and woods of our boyhood, : 
under the subtle influence of “Auld Lang Syne” our thousg! 
revert to the old home nestling among the trees. Under 
spell of our reveries we behold the vision of the angel of 
youth, the guardian of our life—the- gray-haired mother w! 
soul has gone to God. For us the gentle voice is stilled fore) 
and yet in the sublimity of our faith we know that her son: 
praise swells the music of the heavenly chorus of the er 
hereafter. . 

The value of the farm products produced last year in 
United States is estimated at the stupendous sum of $10,000 
000,000, of which nearly one and a half billions were exper! 
This magnificent showing was not the result of chance or |! 
hazard methods; agriculture to-day is a science, an honv 
and respected profession. 

In 1849, years before the establishment of the Departmen! 
Agriculture, Daniel Lee, reporting from the Bureau of Paten'- 
referred to the needs of the agriculturist as follows: 


We overestimate the value of mere physical strength, like that 
the ox or mule, and underestimate the intrinsic worth of cultiya' 
well-developed reason in practical agriculture. No inconsiderab|: 
gree of mental cu:ture must precede all scientific tillage and husbai: 

Rural science is pot a mere plaything for the amusement of grow! 
children. It is a new revelation of the wisdom and goodues- 
Providence—a _ humanizing power, which is destined to elevate 
an immeasurable distance above his present condition. To ach’ 
this result the — ef science must not be confined to collesr> 
it must enter and illuminate the ———e of every farmer and mecha: 
The knowledge of the few, no matter how profound or how brill 
can never compensate for the loss incurred by neglecting to develop |! 
intellects of the many. No Government should be wanting in sympa 
with the people, whether the object be the prevention of disease, | 
improyement of land, or the education of the masses. 
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Gre ivances have heen made since these words were writ 
t net I ite) il I fhe ti results as » 
soil. extends its ssons of efliciency. I favor gov 
tal action whenever the purpose is to help the farmer, fot 
enever the producer increases his output it is t to the 
community. The distribution of bulletins, t s y and 
propagation of new seeds, and the furthering of investigatior 
mote the welfare of the farmer are v le ings 
1 in} protection to he rist a i ize ¢« I 
not favor throwing open to the competition of cheap i , 
et tries the products of the American farmer and Ame 
mechanic, which would jeopardize the high standards of e 
ch are the well-earned reward of their industry and thrif 
Mr. Speaker, the great State of New York, which I have the 
honor in part to represent, is one of the most import: ag 
iral States ot the Union, and we are vitally interested l 


all legislation that affects the farmer. New York stands first 
lairy products and in the production of potatoes, 


eabbages, sweet corn, celery, and in vegetable acreage, a 


important factor in the raising of grapes, hay, cauliflower, and | 


the coarser forage crops. Poultry, eggs, and honey add tl 
value to the industry of the farm. Long Island, which is the 
most beautiful section of the State, contributes its share to the 
agricultural resources of the Commonwealth. We send annua 
to the New York markets the finest potatoes, 


weir 


eaulifliower, and 
screen vegetables that are grown anywhere in this country, be- 
sides large quantities of the choicest poultry and eggs. While 
our farm acreage, under the flood tide of a residential population 
seeking homes in close proximity to their city offices, has stead- 


ilv decreased, the value has greatly increased. The census gives 

t} alue of the farm property in our three counties as follo 
Nassau. | Suifolk. Que 

BOOU. . .occcuut- Gee cscuccccadedeveusestecccceres $18,613,428 $23, 688.895 | $16, 


aidan Aaadeeriaihe sabeinhcainets wevess«} 43, 180, 302 | 33, 537,021 | 


Qi 


The census of 191 
our farm products: 





, Nassau. | Suffol Queens. 
CUR. .c~ sctleendesl reid. cece bushels..| 361, 588 924,914 | 14, 149 | 
ORs ws cldisanbhs Uethle dmedeecesoeeues do 1, 168, 369 2,200, 178 | 391,804 | 
WENe Oe VRUUEE des cw dewscsecccccccéccen ..| $1,763,139 | $2,339, 279 $1,408, O84 
VORIS GF ie CIOs 6s cdaderecccdccccecccecce $2,541,503 | $3,681,470 | $2,444,835 
| | 


Our farmers, self-reliant, patriotic, and public spirited, occupy 
an enviable place in the counsels of the county and State. 
While most of them trace their ancestry back through many 
generations of sterling Americanism, there are others who have 
but recently come te our shores. We have welcomed these 
foreign-born to our midst; they have been inspired by our ideals 
and have become potent factors of our great Commonwealth, 
standing with us in the advancement of our institutions and the 
perpetuation of the principles of liberty, equality, and justice. 

There are many subjects that could be profitably discussed in 


relation to agriculture, but I desire to call the attention of the 
House to the matter of fertilizers, which are of prime im- | 
portance to the farmers of the United States. It can be truly 


said that national prosperity is founded on suecessful agri- 


culture, and successful agriculture is dependent upon an ade- 


quate supply of fertilizers. The need of fertilizers for the most 
profitable cultivation of many of our crops is now recognized, 
not only in the East, but also in those sections of the country 
where formerly it was believed that the natural fertility of the 


soil would not be exhausted for generations to come. As about | 
$500,000,000 is annually expended by the nations of the world | 


ior fertilizers, of which $175,000,000 is spent by the United 
States, the importance of producing the materials within the 
confines of our own borders can not be overestimated. 

The three chief elements of plant nutrition are nitrogen, pot- 


ash, and phosphorus, of which nitrogen is the most important | 
aus well as the most expensive. While nitrogen exists in three | 


forms—as organic matter, as ammonia, and as nitrate—it is 
the latter which is of the greatest commercial importance 


is dependent upon Germany for potash and Chile for nitrogen. 
rhe present conflict has exemplified the dependence of American 
agriculture upon foreign countries, and as a result of the war 


the prices of fertilizers have materially advanced, causing hard- | 


ships to the American farmer. 

The value of potash salts as a fertilizer was discovered in 
1870, and from that time to the present Germany has had a 
practical monopoly of the industry. Of the amount annually 
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gives the following Jgures in reference to | 


OF | 
these materials the United States produces only phosphates, and | 
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40 per cent, Germany 20 per cent, while other countries con- 
sume the balance. 

As nitrogen is an essential ingredient in all explosives, the 
problem of an adequate supply presents two aspects—military 
and agricultural. Of the military I will refer but briefly, 
nithough it is of utmost importance. Any program of pre- 
paredness which does not contemplate an ample supply of 
powder is futile. Guns, warships, and men are all alike puppets 
without gunpowder, and so it behoaves us to take immediate 
steps to build up this industry which will make our people 
independent of the world and furnish our arsenals with powder 
and our farmers with cheap fertilizers. At the present rate 
of consumption it is evident that in a comparatively short 
iime—estimated at less than 75 years—the Chilean fields will 
fail, and as the supply decreases the price to the consumer is 
certain to increase. We must not wait until these deposits are 
exhausted before we seek to remedy the condition. 

The only other known source of nitrogen, if we except the 
nitrogen in coal, is in the atmosphere—an inexhaustible sup- 
ply—and Congress should take immediate action to encourage 
the establishment of plants to extract nitrogen from the air. 
It has been estimated by scientists that the atmosphere abuve 
every square mile of the earth’s surface contains 20,000,000 
tons of nitrogen, and it is for us to devise the best and cheapest 
means of extracting it. 

Norway, by the utilization of her immense water power, has 
established many plants which are successfully engaged in the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. It is claimed that by a 
chemical process nitrogen can be produced more cheaply than 
by the use of hydroelectric power. I do not pretend to know; 
that is a question for scientists to determine. But I am pre- 
pared, Mr. Speaker, to give my vote to any measure that will 
enable this Government to investigate the subject and which 
will hasten the day when the United States will be independent 
of all other powers in producing so essential a material as nitro- 
gen, important alike to the Navy and Army and of inestimable 
benefit to the agricultural interests of the land. I would be 
derelict in my duty to my constituents whose commission I 
hold were I not to urge with all the sincerity and earnestness 
at my command the favorable consideration by this House of 
some measure of relief for the thousands of sterling, patriotic 
Americans, for, in the words of Daniel Webster, “ the farmers 
are the founders of civilization and prosperity.” 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR FIXED NITROCEN, 

Dr. Norton, in his monograph on the “ Utilization of Atmospier 
Nitrogen,” says: 

“ During the middle of the nineteenth century a disturbing force cam: 
into play as the result of the increase of population in those countri 
where cereal foeds are a staple element of diet, especially in Europ: 
and North America. ‘The methods provided by nature for maintainine 
a certain normal degree of fertility were no longer adequate in orde; 
to insure a_sufficient supply of wheat and other cereals in various 
countries. In order to increase the yield of a given area of land 
recourse was had to artificial fertilizers. The needed nitrogen was 
obtained partly from the ammonia secured as a by-product in th: 
manufacture of gas, to some extent, from accumulated deposits of 
guano, and largely from the remarkable deposits of sodium nitrate, ip 
Chile. For over half a century the consumption of both ammonium 
compounds and sodium nitrate has increased constantly. In addition 
to the demands of agriculture, modern chemistry calls for vast amount 
of nitric acid and its derivatives. One-fifth of the Chilean nitrat, 
now consumed in Europe goes into the manufacture of explosives, 
coal-tar colors, and of other allied products.” 

In 1898 Sir William Crookes estimated that the bread eaters 0° 
Europe and America numbered 516,000,000, and were increasing at tle 
rate of 6,000,000 annually. The acreage of cereals in that year wa 
167,000,000, and only 100,000,000 acres more were available for such 
cultivation. The annual per capita consumption of wheat was 4.:; 
bushels, and the average yield as acre was 12.8 bushels. From the 
figures he calculated that by 1941 the wheat fields of the world mu 
cover 292,000,000 acres in order to meet the demands of a populatic: 
of 819,000,000 bread eaters. 

It is conceded by eminent authorities fhat an adequate supply « 
nitrogenous fertilizer, along with methods of intensive agriculture, wi! 
easily increase the yield of farm products per acre to such an extent 
that the present food problem of civilization can be advanced far int 
the next century. 

After 30 years’ experimenting the Pennsylvania State College o 
Agriculture finds that the judicious application of fertilizer on cor 
makes a 36 per cent gain in yield per acre, wheat makes a 74 per cent 
gain in yield per acre, oats makes a 31 per cent gain in yleld per ac 
hay makes a 54 per cent gain in yield per acre. 


USE OF FERTILIZERS WELL ESTABLISHED, 


The history of the use of fertilizers has proved without a do) 
that they have an essential and economic = in good agricultur 
Within the last 20 years, Dean Price, of Ohio State University, te 
us, Germany has increased her crop production over 61 per cent, 2n:! 
one of her leading authorities, Prof. Wohltman, predicts that with 
the next 20 years there will be an additional mcrease of 40 per cen 
The Germans say that this increase has been brought about }) 
better knowledge of how to till the soil and how to use fertiliz: 
When American farmers take up the same methods with the sa 
thoroughness, and not until then, will our yields be raised to the sa: 
high levels. 

There is a great difference in the yield of the staple crops produce) 
in Germany, where fertilizers have been used for'the last 100 years, 
compared with the same crops grown in the five Northeastern Stat 
of this country, where fertilizers bave been used for a period ot 
ieast a half century, and compared with the same crops grown in t! 
five Central States, where fertilizers, are just beginning to be : 
—— their logical place in good farming, as shown by the follow! 
table: 































NOTES ON FERTILIZERS AND CROP YIELDS. 


In foreign countries the necessity of using large quantities of 
fertilizers has long been recognized. In England the yield of 
wheat per acre is nearly three times that of this country. In 
Germany, Which uses more fertilizer than the whole United 
States, her crop yields are approximately 80 per cent greater 
than our own. By the use of fertilizers she has increased in 
20 years her grain production 15 bushels per acre, while we 
have Increased ours 8 bushels to the acre. The potato output 
has been increased in Germany 80 bushels and in the United 
States 24 bushels to the acre. It has been estimated that if the 
farmers of this country would use fertilizer to the extent it is 
used in Germany there would be a net gain above the cost of 
fertilizer of $1,000,000,000 a year. 

When it is known that our population between 1900 and 1910 
increased 21 per cent, while our crop production increased only 
10 per cent, the necessity for prompt action is forced upon us. 

I desire to insert extracts from certain public documents bear- 
ing upon this subject: 


Average yield per acre for 1910-1912, inclusive. 
[United States Census Reporc for 1910.] 





| wheat | Oats. | Potat 





| 
| 
| 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bush¢ 
Germany (fertilizers used over 100 years)............ 31.3 51.0 
5 Northeastern States—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New York (fertilizers used 
for the last half century or more).................. 23.9 36.6 
& Central States—Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri (States that have used fertilizers less than 25 
FO. odds ive ccccesecvscusectvddgevecsseupueeaees 14.5 34.4 | 


The official German crop returns, issued by the German imperi: 
statistical office, report that in 1912 there was an increase of 38 | 
cent in the crop production of that country over the production of 191! 
It is interesting to note that in 1910 one u 6,000,000 tons o 
fertilizer, while in 1900 she was using only half that quantity. In 1°!- 
American farmers, upon four times the area of land cultivated, used on!) 
6,500,000 tons of fertilizers. To be more exact, Germany applied 11° 
pounds of fertilizer per cultivated acre, while the Eastern States ap 

lied 67 pounds r cultivated acre and the Middle West corn bv! 

tates applied only 8 pounds per cultivated acre. Undoubtedly th 
addition of plant food !n this shape is responsible to a very large des 
for the larger yields of superior quality obtained across the sea. 


IMPORTANCE OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS. 


As a fertilizer nitrogen produces more immediate and direct effec! 
than oe of phosphoric acid and potash alone. The nitrogen 








Tne NITROGEN PROBLEM. . 
Compiled for Hon. David Franklin Houston by Frank 8S. Washburn, 
Jan. 29, 1916.) 


Without fixed nitrogen the earth would soon become an uninhabitable 
desert waste. Sir William Crookes, the English chemist and economist, 
declared that the food supply of the world is dependent upon the sup- 
ply of nitrogen. It is absolutely necessary to the existence of animal 
and plant life. We live in it, we breathe it, we eat it, and it enters into 
the composition of the human body. Nitrogen is a constituent of all 














. $s costs id and potas 

organized life anid ca. 22S ae state it is a colorless, tasteless, te iat anaes ee erat ese tage eaeemally 1s vat 

"ta toe Cited States the per capita consum tion 1s at presen? only a | plete mixtures. This is illustrated by the followin ee ee 

little over one-half that for Germany. It is, however, rapidly growing, ee covering 55 years at the Rothamst (England) Ex; 

and the annual sum now sent abroad for the purpose of nitrogenous ment Station : ndicchiall ee 

compounds has become even a more important item. The fact that the | 

United States, in common with all civilized countries, and especially Wheat. | Straw 

with all agricultural and manufacturing countries, is dependent upon ws 

the one natural source of nitrate in Chile, and the additional fact that Co ee, Pawn oer are 

the Chilean nitrate deposits are not particularly extensive and are Bushels, | Pounds 

destined at an early date to complete exhaustion, constitute another IR 6.55 vo cs Keacecdhe vesh inkdioincigdsnden tenes 12.9 1,17 

factor in the nitrogen problem. Phosphate and potash only................2..c0cc00scenceosse 14.8] 1,380 
The efforts that are being made to release the manufacturing and | Nitrogen only ag arte ee ced aye ge ee 20.5 2, 0% 

agricultural interests of the world from this dependence assume increas- | ¢ Gr Se ee rea pt Lr Ae Tee ee 31.6 3, 57 

: ‘ + . Complete fertilizer. .......... sacdeedhedd beuidnces one 
ing importance each day in many European countries. During 1913 the } 





United States imported 625,000 tons of Chilean nitrate, valued at aioe animes 
$21,630,000, upon which the Chilean export duty was 60 per cent. Thus 
the peeple of the United States paid taxes to the Chilean Government 
of $8,000,000 for part of the nitrogen they consumed. 


It is the forms of nitrogen that account for the varyin results o} 
tained with different brands of fertilizers of the same analysis. Phos 
phoric acid and potash salts are alike in grade, but there are about 
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yerent forms of nitrogen In common use. Some are excelicnt, sor No uf wi s $s 
cood, and some are almost worthless. in « mineral 1 te deposits, or v ton th t 
AVAILABLE SOURCES OF FIXED NITROGEN. y OFSE a ‘ f x W ik 
\ te of soda: The deposits of nitrate in Chile are rapidly decreas- | of ‘tha ake ; ; os 2 
ing, and it is estimated that the exhaustion of the rich and more | present the f 
‘ y worked deposits is only a matter of a comparatively few years. | ¢ 1 of ti - 
j rt taxes on shipments of nitrates are the only source of revenu f eee tori r a 
to the Chilean bo par sy me These taxes and high an = “isht rates, | js merely establishi ‘ ; 
well as increased mining costs, account for the high prices at which | ¢ eet ih. wae fame, ; — 
~itrate has been selling in recent years, : ns - — is - are nit saat Thi 1 ; 
fhe fixation of atmospheric nitrogen may be expected to give the | };-oadly speaking. the four w ond 7 7 <a, ns 
. d its nitrogen supply at one-half the price that it would other- cat “the wast te ia dent to-a : “2 a ; . 
wise amount to. It 1s a wonderful providence that perpetual and in with which aa ers ‘wars. but whai a : 
; istible supplies of nitrogen may be obtained from the atmosph of providing food f t italia { 
n- the use of hydroelectric power. Hydroelectric nitrogen plants hav ale ] Stas at home : . 
jong been in overation in Norway, Sweden, Germany, Australia, Switz : "ia "hs chen the 4 : , 
i, Italy, France, Spain. and Canada, but there are norie In tl Need sclera eee ag aie eee ae ahh sail cevemmdiie 
States. The industry has been in commercial operation for | poconeeds | iat cbchh> #hanar Pr ln gy st iin, . 
hts 10 years. It has long emerged from thé 2 perimental | ae me _ a or — eT ae ae ee . sat 
eriod, and as early as 1913 was represented by an investment of ap- | jnitito ‘ Reine : heal S Siate eee a 
xximately $60,000,000, The annual value of the product is upward an aeiear i Faber 3 develo - 
$20,000 000 ; ‘ tons annually 
times of peace, explosives in the war sense are substantially un Since then she i ee Bes euen ia demmandn tor 
j vn and without use. In their manufacture, as well as in fertilizer, in the form of nit cid in a iin (aeeaced ia ie ae 
: is uniformly required as the chief constituent. The only | game time provid sas cies Saat eacieeih is «aaa oe re ; 
»nitrogen material at present available for use on a large scale is To do th ey ; » ; 5 Ww nh s, sucl a ag 
Chilean nitrate of soda, few thousand tons production. enla ws re a 
United States Government now has absolutely no means of | ty the extent of around 2000 tons of eat aad : 
plitying its nitrogen supply except as long as it can keep open and | veloped her evanamid production to a total of + — - a 
u ested the sea route trom Chile to United States ports, ; tons. 1 hese . tneether wit) } nlenroan 7" a y ; i . 
The statement has been attributed to the Secretary of War that “ Th ‘and t hal of over om a ’ ccbey a — 
United States has a store of explosives sufficient only to enable her | from avhich to meet ker con ned nith an aipkainabaiiiecnmae 
+> conduct a war from 8 o'clock until half-past 10 of the same morning.” | —™ : OID nitrogen requl 
Cheap nitrogen is the basis for making and supplying an abundance of | NFate wim product { l fed Sta 
fertilizers and explosives. To obtain it in sufficient quantities is a | WHEA 
question of the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Therefore, the most | 
pressing of all economic questions, that of increasing the country’s crop | 
yields and the greatest problem in conducting a war, find a solution in ¥ ield 
jhe most wonderful of all modern discoveries--the fixation of atmos Y ear Acreage. | per Produ 
nphert nitrogen. acre 
The following report has just been published by the Smith- } 
oninun Institution : | tere Bushel Bushe ) I 
Attention has of late been attracted to the important bearing of | 15% acres emt Se 5 ; OD, 380, 000 |... = 3, 90! 
on on the self-supporting capacity of a country cut off by any | 15°- 15, 424, 000 we | Ok, A | 232, 110, 12, 648, 4 
emergency—such as. a. war—from external sources. In view of this 1 o4’ 180 = se) Sea ees totem ooe | <a) conten 
important part played by nitrogen, it is worth while te know the 1993. oe Oey nn > 4 337 112, 000 27 a0 Wx 4 365 ‘as 
tvailable sources within the United States, and to this end the United 1903. 47854 000 | 14.3 aeatanal cnn pond : 
States National Museum has just assembled an exhibit covering the rT ‘He na’ na af eee 18, 373, 00 oe 9 Ouwy ws 
: oak 1914 53 541, 000 16 6 891,017,000 | 878,680,000 (332, 464 
\s indicated in the exhibit, there are three great sources of nitro- | mo, SS, VOU ame ww) Ss =, OU 
cen, namely, mineral deposits of nitrogen in ores, nitrogen in the air, | 
nd nitrogen in coal, together with its present-lay analog—peat. Of | ‘ WIL 
th hree, the first-named source is at present confined entirely to | 
Chile. and it is doubtful whether any significant deposits will ever be | 
n red in this country. ( Bu Lb f . 
rhe air is composed of approximately four-fifths nitrogen, and there- } ; a t 
fore affords an absolutely unlimited source if feasible means were 
vailable for the extraction of this atmospheric nitrogen gas and its | 
onversion into some usable form. The employment of atmospheric 1,014 505,04 ] . i 1, 
nitregen invelyes the problem of forcing the nitrogen gas to enter into & M5. HOF | Tt 1 4 
hemical combination with other elements such that under ordinary % 000 ‘ ‘ ) (x) 
mditions it will be in Hquid or solid state available to use, or, in | $3 (a H | , 
hnical parlance, become “ fixed.’ The underlying difficulties in | 258, 102, 000 8.9 ! } 
this problem are in the inherent fact that nitrogen is chemically inert 
| extremely difficult to stimulate into the activity of entering into | 
combination. This fact is forced home by the reflection that through- The average yield pe ere ( Brit 1 is 33.8 h 
out the ages of the earth’s existence its atmosphere has consisted of | 
the self-same oxygen and hydrogen most intimately mixed. Had there os 
en the least susceptibility on the part of the nitrogen, its complete In 1914, with a crop of 16,135,000 bal the 1 teal St 
mbination with the oxygen would have taken place long ago and the | al ; : 
earth's atmosphere would be devoid of life-sustaining oxygen, and in produced two-thirds of the world’s supply 
place of water our oceans would be composed of concentrated nitric POTATO 
Much has been said recently about the process of extracting atmos- 
erie nitrogen by means of electricity. It is a fact that, in passing b Agceade eld pe a ' : 
through an electrie are, the oxygen and nitrogen of the air combine to | ae he ee cre, a 
form nitric oxide, which accounts for the odor which is so noticeable | 
un the immediate vicinity of a flash of lightning. Many attempts have i 
n made to put this scientific fact on a practical basis, but thus far | Acre I els I D ] 
only commetcially successful efforts have been made in Norway, }| isi9 ’ 5, TOS, (OM l 
here an enormous amount of water power is available for electric | [xg 1.069. 000 100 201, 00 0,7 " 
generation at a cost of about a third or a fourth that for similar de- | 1475......... 1.510, 000 110.5 , 166,877.60 7, Wx 1,379 
opment In our country. The power requirements necessary to this | 1gs5._.. 665, OOO 77.2 | 175,029,000 | 78, 153, Of iS} 1 1 
o-called are pesowte are vast, and, accordingly. power costs have pre- | 195. 2 955, 000 0.6 | 297,237,000 8, 985, Of i9 , 
nted extension of its uses on any great scale outside of Norway. 1905. ... 2, 997, 000 87.0 | 260,741,000 | 160,821, Of 1, ] 
Anether method of recovering nitrogen from the air, known as the | 1915.... 3,761, 000 », 10 W 21, 104, 
Cyanamid process, is dependent on the fact that ordinary calcium | ’ 
carbide, when heated to the proper temperature, may be made to absorb | 
nitrogen gas, forming a combination of calcium, carbon, and nitrogen, } PRINCIPAL | a. (FE 
known as calcium cyanamid, a name with which most farmers ing | oe 
iertilizers are familiar. Cyanamid manufacture employs only about a oe l 
fifth the electric power required by the are process, but nevertheless | ‘ bt I e 
lectric power is a very considerable factor in its cost of production, |} ; 
und, like the are process, it has not obtained a foothold in this country. 
\ third means of rendering atmospheric nitrogen available is known | ¢, many 1.674.377.000 | 0K 
s the Haber ocene, which takes nitrogen from the air and hydrogen | ,°C™9"5 “i $01. S73. 000 | 110 oh ie 
rom water, y means of great pressure they are made to combine | Seal a 440. 652.000 120 || TT 19 “ 
inty ammonia, a combination of these two elements in the ratio of 1 | United Stat = 2-0" 153 O00 | 109 |) Holla 1 ‘ 
4. ‘This process has been developed in Germany, but owing to tech- | : eo ee i F ¢ - \ 
il difficulties has not made great headway even in that country. | | 
Coal contains about 1 per cent of nitrogen, and in the course of 
al-product operations, such as the manufacture of coke in connection POTATO CROP BY ATES 
with metallurgical work, or of gas for municipal supply, the nitrogen | 
imerges in the guise of ammonia. In this, the third great source of oy Bushe 
xed nitrogen, our country has advanced te greater proficiency; we 
are preducing coal-product ammonia at the rate of around a quarter - 
ot a million tons in sulphate form per year. The amount is constantly li al ea 
increasing a8 modern methods of by-product coking replace the anti- | Mimnesota................. 30, 210, 000 || M 
juated wasteful beehive methods, whereby another half-million tons | Wisconsin.. weseeeee-| 25,926,000 |) M 
are still allowed to escape annually along with proportionate amounts | New York.......-....... --| 22, 019, 000 


other valuable coal products. 
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CORN PRODUCTION. 








Teata | | | Exports, | 
v¢ Average sage Production. | Land value. including sr 

i j } } meal. | 
entail aes cura 

| | | 
Acrea Bushels. | Bushels. Dollars. | Busheis. | Per cent. 
DID on cabnadetins antpetétingscll SR OTEG Evi cccne< caves | 7,632,860 | 1.3 
18 4, x 0 25.3 867,946,000 | 411,451,000 | 16,026, 947 1.8 
187 44,841, 000 29.5 |1, 321,069,000 | 484,675,000 | 50,910, 532 3.9 
1s8 3, £30, 000 26.5 |1,936, 176,000 | 635,675,000 | 64, 829, 617 3.3 
LSS 82,0 00 26.2 |2, 151,139,000 | 544,986,000 |101, 100,375 4.7 
1905 4,011,000 28.8 1, 116, 697, 000 |119, 893, 333 4.4 
19} , 000 28. 2 1, 755, 259, 000 }....ccccccce loosuecwond 





In the few years just preceding the war the exports of corn 
had fallen to less than 2 per cent. 
PRINCIPAL CORN CROPS OF THE WORLD. 














Country. ‘ | Bushels Country. | Bushels. 
| | 
United States............../3, 054, 535,000 | Roumania................ | 110, 230,000 
ee a 338, 235,000 || Egypt............. e@eccuad | 78, 253, 000 
H cain nd dhtetataiialioead 180,550,000 || Russia....... cehiniiceinaiatin x | 74,806,000 
DUN ws :awennianien o dail caimieaieiaee’e 118,103,000 || Mexico.............. inca | 60,000,000 
SS ee i bas chia iiiitnleiaali Saale 
OATS PRODUCTION. 
| ee eee Pee 2 Kamins, fy, oe 
rel an ' ‘ a ’ 
Year. | Acreage. |» telc Per! “Production. band including | Imports. 
acre. | | Values nat t 
} | oatmeal. | 
| oe Be ie oe at Dott 
| | | | | 
A | Bushels. Bushels. | Dollars. Bushels. | Bushels. 
R49 . ‘ DO COE Casals osceies~nts ovexe Drs cite at 
1866.... 8, 864, 000 | 30.2 | 268,141,000 | 94,058, 000 $25,895 | 778,198 
1875.... 11, 915, 000 | 29.7 | 354,318,000 | 113,441,000 | 1, 466, 228 121,547 
1885. .....} 22,784,000 | 27.6 | 629, 409, 000 179, 632,000 | 7,311,306 149, 480 
1895. .....| 27,878,000 29.6 | 824, 444,000 | 163,655, 000 15, 156, 618 66, 602 
1905... ...| 28,019, 000 34.0 | 953, 216,000 | 277,048,000 | 48, 434, 541 40, 025 
1914. .....} 38, 442,000 29.7 |, 141, 060, 000 | 499, 431,000 |100, 949, 272 630, 722 
1915..... | 40, 780, 000 37.8 |1, 540,362,000 | 555,569,000 |.........2-.}...-. eee 
z i imine 3 i ~<a Cn Galbnlthaciscicg Renita hitiaipti latte tae 
PRINCIPAL OAT CROPS OF THE WORLD. 
: , Bushels | i . Bushels 
Country Bushels. per acre. | Country. Bushels. | per acre. 
United States.... 1,540,362,000 29.7 i PUNO. cx cntnae 243, 531, 000 | 35.8 
Russia... - 1,006,983 ,000 26.3 || Great Britain. ..| 195, 169,000 | 44.0 
Germany... .| 650,000, 000 57.4 |} Austria......... 145, 000, 000 39.3 
Canada on 481,035,000 |..... --««|| Humgary........ 80, 925, 000 | 33.2 
a 
PRINCIPAL RYE CROPS OF THE WORLD. 
—— iecediiaieiaie SA EEEESEEEEEEEEREE SEER DER 
’ a | y | Bushels . . ; Bushels 
Country. Bushels. | per acre. || Country. Bushels. per acre. 
| ——-—--|| | | 
isin. tease 861,097,000 | 13.5 || Austria-Huneary} 154,075,000 21.0 
Germany ..| 475,000, 000 | 26.4 || United seeeeeen 49, 190,000 16.8 


BREEDING OF HORSES AND MULES-—NUMBER ON FARMS EACH YBAR, 


ee — 














Horses. Mules. 

Y ear — ” ; —— 1 es i 

| j 
Number. | Exports. Imports. | Number. | Exports. 
‘ak nao ibdal accom nesialiioaiball 
stildiiaecpedllal 5,401,000 |.......... | ae 922,000 |.......... 
ne ee 23.0 | eee Sa | ere 
NB ion op cistitinditiine nial PRR BIOID Cvcnsecnatienss+e eal 2,063,000 |.......... 
1890 sin talinhidediielmiaa } 15,124,000} 25,126 9,991 | 2,279,000 5,918 
SOGD.... . .cawsontnscensesdibaae 18,719,000 | 40,087 6, 023 } 3, 404, 000 7, 167 
i914 ca nasa seal 21, 195, 000 22, 776 33,019 | 4,479,000 4, 883 


| 
| 21, 166,000 | 289,340 12, 652 | 4,565, 000 65,7 
} 





The value of both horses and mules has doubled since 1867. 
CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE-——NUMBER ON FARMS EACH YEAR, 
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Year. co cows. | Othercattle.| Sheep. Swine. 
SD. cccenadinesn damian 8,349,000} 11, 731,000 | 39,385,000 | 24, 694,000 
hs nistindisnieksddualies ibaiabaaall } 10,907,000 | 16,313,000 | 33,784,000 | 28, 062,000 
BI cae ha ee ee | 13,905,000 | 29,867,000 | 50,360,000 | 45, 143,000 
DES iiwicehiin ii oe iors aasaeeienaae 16,505,000 | 34,364,000 | 42,294,000 | 44, 166,000 
1905... pint ecnigdwcadaa 17,572,000 | .43, 669,000 | 45,170,000 | 47,321,000 
1915 Te hisdes cheat aaemeiee | 21,988,000 | 39,453,000 | 49, 162,000 | 68, 047, 000 


Our exports of cattle on the heof have fallen from a high of 593,000 
in 1904 to 5,484 in 1915. 


According to the census of 1910, 49,348,883 of our population 


is rural, with 12,388,623 persons engaged in agriculture, er 32,5 
per cent of all empleyed in gainful eccupations, 
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The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVE! 


OF ALABAMA, 
I~ tHe House or Rerresenratives. 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to give my hea) 
proval to the shipping bill now being considered by the 1 
This is one of the great constructive measures that the | 
Congress is called upen to deal with. We have long reeo 
the need of a merchant marine to transport to foreign m: 
the products of our farms and factories, and this bill 
advanced step in supplying that long-felt want. It wou 
difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the tmmense loss 
tained by the farming and manufacturing interests 
eountry during the last two years, because of our failure 
past to provide proper shipping facilities. This bill w 
only mark the beginning, in my opinion, of the building « 
adequate merchant marine, but it likewise will provide a m: 
to fix, regulate, and control ocean and interstate water 
I wish to insert as a part of my remarks a very inte: 
article on this subject, written by Hon. Thomas P. Ivy, a f 
resident of my district and now a citizen of South 
N. H. Mr. Ivy for many years has been a close stu 
public questions and is widely -recognized as a write: 
thinker of great force. The article follows: 


The reason why our merehant marine has been almost who! 
lected for the past three-quarters of a century may be stated 
two general considerations. 

The first settlers of our country lived beside the water, and 
financial thoughts were, therefore, in terms of the ocean. \ 
hundred years, this condition began to change, and was acceler: 
the railroad development westward, so that at the time of the ou 
of the present European war our financial thoughts were qui! 
clusively in terms of the interior. 

The other general consideration is this: Whatever advantages 
have been predicted in the beginning of our Government for 
ereignty divided between the State and the Federal Government. 
advantages have been found at times to be illusive in that this di 
of nese imparted a weakness to the Federal Governme: 
prevents it from doing some things of large concern which 
handled best through Government instrumentalities. 

Shipping on the ocean in modern times is preeminently an 
taking for the Government, because the competition met the: 
is the competition of governments, a competition too comprehe: 
be overcome by private enterprise. 


DIPFERENCE IN POINT OF VIEW. 


The shipping bill now before ae is a step in the righ 
tion, because it recognizes that in this particular matter that | 
activity has been too dormant and weak. 

The striking difference between this bill and previous methods 
restoration of our merchant marine is in the point of view. Me: 
proposed heretciore have been conceived and planned to benefit the 
owner alone. The great merit of the bill now under considera 
that it looks to the interests of the shipper and not to the stip 
something our legislation for the past 5U0 years on this subject b: 


done, 

This bill provides for a shipping board that shall have general + 
vision of our shipping, and, among other things, this board may 
a corporation, the controlling stock to be owned by the United *& 
the total holdings not to exceed $50,000,000 to build or buy or 
ships to be operated under regulation by the board. 

ow, while this is an aid to shipping, it is not a subsidy. A su 
is a bonus to a shipping corporation for carrying the mails and 
services. The benefits of a subsidy go direct to the shipowner, 1 
the shipper; im this shipping bill the benefit goes directly to the 
per in assuring him a reasonable rate and in taking his good 
markets from which he is now excluded. 

The foreign shipowners who, disguised as Americans, are opp 
this bill insist that subsidies shall replace the provisions in the 
named above. This is only one of the devices for trying to dest: 
bill, 


PANAMA LINE AN EXAMPLE. 


That the bill is drawn on practicable lines is shown by the : 
working of the Gevernment owned and operated steamers between ! 
ama and New York. That line, notwithstanding ali other shipping | 
have been trebled and quadrupled since the European war begga, 
maintained its usual rate as in normal times. the business 
knows exactly what to depend upon in shipping over this line. 

Without avubt, if the bill under consi 
we shall see a great growth of shipbuilding in our own shipyards 
a great inerease in our foreign commerce in American ships. 


t is farther proviccd in this bill that ships brought into operati”: 


} 


by the bill may be taken at any time for the uses of our Navy. rh 
eur Navy will be made as strong offensively as it is defensively by | 


certainty of a quick and ready supply of auxiliaries. 


The only other argument worth noticing is that this bill will pr 


vent private capital from going into shipping. If there is one (! 


that attempts of this kind im recent years have proved, that one ()) 


1s that no capital in large amounts can be secured to invest in 


shipping companies, because the foreign shipping monopoly is so stron 4 


intrenched in our financial centers that no bank or banker will | 
assistance to such enterprises. 


eration is enacted into |. 
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ECONOMIC STRUGGLE COMING, 


In faver of this bill, finally, it may be stated that transportation is 
facility of business and not preperly business itself; and in all ages 
i countries it has been the practice and custom of Governments to pro 
vide transportation facilities for business, sometimes without any cost 
to business, and at no time with the dominant idea of direct return 
» the service. 
So that this bill is defensible even if one cent of revenue never 
tirectly through the operation of the ships. 
Statesmanship in this country under the conditions under which we 
are living consists in keeping our industrial masses employed. 
the products of our agriculture and manufacture far exceed domestic 








































returns 


Since 


wants, if labor is to be kept employed, we must find forelgn markets 

- our surplus products. 4 

We can only enter foreign markets and at the same time pay decent 
wages to labor by furnishing to agriculture and manufacture a low rate 

ransportation to those markets. If that work is left to foreign 

shipowners to do, we shall never reach.those foreign markets except 
y depressing labor and depriving it of its just rewards. is 

rhe time is at hand when the true American should think arly 
nd act promptiy, for opportunity does not knock twice at the same 
doot The opportunity 1s now offered to free ourselves from ign 
-hipowners and shipping monopoly on the ocean. 

When the conflagration in Furope burns itself out we shall be 


ht up against an economic struggle, mainly on the seas, no matter 





which side wins, that will challenge our industrial supremacy and 
safety . 

If i:ngland wins, she wiil use her great sea power against us com 
nereiaily as effectively as she is using her naval supremacy in the 
war. Ii Germany wins, we shall face the same conditions, only in- 
tensified by Germany's higher efficiency in checkmating her mpetifors 
m land and sea. 

If the views of the American producer, manufacturer, and business 
man are heard in Washington instead of the foreign shipowner, this bill 
will be speedily enacted inte law as the greatest measure for the relief 
of our shipper. 

The defeat of this biil would be to leave us still in the ocean 
monopoly which England and Germany held be re tl war and which 
one or beth will hold after the war. 





Increasing the Standing Army. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: FORBN H. CAPSTICK, 


OF NEW JERSEY 


In tne House ov Rerresenrarives. 


Wednesdau. Mau eh, 1976. 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, while I am not satisfied with 
the report of the conferees of the House and Senate regarding 
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the increase proposed for our stiunding Army, I am constrained 
to vote for the recommendations made. I am inclined to do | 
this rather than agree with some of my colleagues who feel 


that they should register their disapproval in a negative vote | 


as a rebuke to what they consider makeshift preparedness. I 
find no fault with them for taking this course, and agree with 
their opinion concerning the inadequacy of the 
However, I see no hope in the immediate future to get anything 
better, 


proy isions, 


We have spent much valuable time here in consideration of 
a measure to provide adequate defense. It is but natural that 
ideas should differ as to what constitutes such armament. 


The | 


necessities of the present situation assert themselves to the | 
different Members in varying degrees of importance. 


chairman of che committee has told us that this bill in no 
sense an emergency measure, Accepting this statement us true, 
is not the question as to what is to be done in an emergency 
pertinent? Is 


is 


not an army primarily an essential factor of 
safety and protection in emergencies? 
It seems to me that when the committee was framing this 


bill on the basis that it was a regular, rather than an emer. 
sency measure, some provision should have been made with 
absolute definiteness for meeting contingencies which may arise. 
The suddenness with which this can happen has been repeatedly 
demonstrated on our border by the Mexican bandits. Our im- 
potency in promptly meeting them has also been forcibly 
brought home to us. Who but did not feel the humiliation of it? 
I can not help but feel regret that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee majority members were not more mindful of the deplor- 
able condition along the Rio Grande. It is also a matter of deep 
concern with me that they were not more favorably impressed 
with the urgency of making a positive, general, and compre- 
hensive demonstration of fitness to the world, and the length 
to which we can, and will go, in defending our citizens, their 
rights and property at all times and under all circumstances. 
This sort of a demonstration is the only thing that can make 
any impression on foreign powers to-day. 








They are in a temper 


The | 
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I do not mean to ve i that might is ! I 
do mean that prucd ) shou ‘ y rev 
as being not one for 0 ‘ 
cedure, 
Aside from the necess tv tor demons y 
the United States can and wi s 1 u f 
sign inimical to its welfare, I belic ) { 
our principles and ideals ill be presery ‘ 
displayed. This will not only fru 
powers but will instill in th ihe S ul 1 as « 
citizens that old-time contider { ! ‘ 
courage them in the use and deve ‘ of o iat 
sources This present bill gives seu ines © f 
endeavor, and as an inspiration of 1 ~ ‘ h I 1 t 
should have been mince rong 
Added to thi iti s th deti } 
politics has be I injec ead inte | i 
unusual and inecomp wnsibl plu been 
nicely ripened al ce ed fe the on country 1] 
desizgnaiion fits in the 2 te se] de ul ” 
lor my part T ean 1 onecelve \\ ques ‘ ‘ 
appoiutine could be so hh mmisict \ 
}importance which this carries to the it of « ! I 
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by the gentlemen in the perfor ‘ rI ell ] 
it, In Preparing the Aj pore 5 0 | I I 
they could not have bes ] ( tk t} ] 1 
vastly different light ; 
Reverting to the states e 4 t ! <u provid { 
ah Ariby as a@ peace proposition, it is ree ll that tl chair 
of the committee has said we already have a law a ori 
the President to raise an army as lurge as wants if w 
| were to yo to wal As I understand it, the trouble in getti 
| treeps started aiter the Mexican bandits did rt tle ¢ ely 
the senreity of met What me e had re sel 0 
border iInadequ (ely Cap ULipypne 
} We all know about the Presi L up 
Nitional csunrad of N Viexieo, A ’ i ined Tex ! ( ié 
} port i the Federal troops along our s thern bord his 
| Was fulty justiNed two months ag ad would le favo 
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) Sooems apparent that the wvi te prove ry ( j Ti ne 
| ways than one Events have made t necessary to have | 
} Dick law and other measures under which the National Guat 
Foperates fully interpreted his wil! define the exaet statu 
} ot State militiamen in eir relation to beak | Grover! 
} Went, Af cunhy time in ihe future should the in proces lv 
| necessary we will have established preced son wl | ‘ 
It is of particular aglvantage to know and unde and tl 
relationship and responsibilities of the militia reserve | 
time. Sparks from the flames in Kurope have been irried 
our direction several times. Critienl conditions ive arise 
To-morrow may demand thut we face others We nre nt We 
|} but who is there to deny that in preserving it we have niet 
| CONCESSIONS ? It should not be necess ry for us to do hat Wi 
j should be able to boldly and firmly ml on ou nalienal 
inviolate rights. 
[listors shows that the powers 1 | li have lived rest | 
been the strongest in security und protection It also shows 
i that armament is provocative of war only he it s bet 
procured for aggression. It is general conceded that the 
| diplomacy of the strongest nations has it b n out in 
| questions of great importance. Therein is seen the power o 
large ermies and navies in times of per ‘ In ] 1 
they are the bulwark of diplor 
Preparedness for the Nation is like a police f 
| As long as one is maintained well organized and ef) 
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rioting and disorder, 
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| flat we need not fear attack from any power; that re it 
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Porte Rico. 


SPEECH 
JOSEPH G. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, May 5, 1916. 


ihe House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9533) to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, this is a very important bill, 
and I think we should be careful before we enact it. The gen- 
eral proposition is made that Christ died for all, and that all 
mankind are equal. In God’s chancery we are equal. But 
when we come te the creation of a government for the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property, if we have a republic and it 
is to endure the first requisite is that there shall be a people 
who are competent for self-government, or substantially so. 
You may try all the experiments you please, you muy adopt 
all the constitutions you please, and make all the laws you 
please, and they are but as a sounding brass and a tinkling 
eymbal, if you have not the people who are competent to exer- 
cise sovereign power. Is it necessary that I prove that? You 
will all recognize that it is true when you take Cuba, Mexico, 
the Central American States, Venezuela, and I might refer to 
Why, they have constitutions like ours. Mexico, when 
I was down there 20 years ago, the government under Diaz was 
a government by force, although they had a constitution almost 
precisely similar to ours; yet the great mass of the people had 
no more conception of a government by the people than I have 
of the duties of an archangel. [Laughter.}] And what have 
they there under present conditions? 

Now, when you talk about a people competent for self- 
vovernment, certain things are to be taken into consideration. 
One is the racial question. Another is the climatic conditions. 
Now, we boast and say that the Caucasian race, a term the 
German, the Scandinavian, the Lrishman, the Englishman, the 
Scotchman, the Frenchman, and others—we say that they are 
eompetent for self-government, and that is substantially cor- 
rect; and I think they grow in competency from year to year. 
Now, in the fortune or misfortune of the Spanish War—whether 
it was fortune or misfortune God knows, and it will take the 
future to tell—we got the Philippines; we became responsible 
for Cuba; we got Porto Rico. 

Are you willing now to say that you will so legislate as to fix 
the time, or to say now that you will ever legislate to fix a time, 
when the Philippine Islands shall be divided into States and 
to become part and parcel of our great Republic? 

‘Then, there is Mexico, contiguous for 1,300 miles to the United 
States. We must protect our people along the border and in 
Mexico, but we do not desire to possess Mexico as a part of the 
United States. It has taken 2,000 years for our kind of people to 
attain the present civilization that there is in the mest of Europe 
and that there is in Canada and in the United States, and there 
was a better base than exists in Mexico on which to build. It 
took all those centuries with a temperate climate, winter and 
summer, the four seasons. Why, I undertake to say that if one 
of our people would go down to Porto Rico—and I think the 
same thing would be true as to Cuba and as to Mexico—at the 
end of three or four generations, as the children would inter- 
iuarry, with the enervating effects that come from the Tropics, 
they would not be as competent for self-government as their 
ereat-crandfathers were, 

fake the British West Indies. When England changed her 
colonial policy se that Canada, New Zealand, and Australia 
becume self-governing she made it apply practically to her West 
india colonies. Well, if you will read Froude’s British West 
Indies you will find that instead of advancing in the West 
Indies they have been retrograding. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is in Haiti to-day under the 
Monroe doctrine, and we are in Santo Domingo and Nicaragua, 
and we will go further, you know, under that doctrine. But in 
your time or my time or that of our children or grandchildren 
shall we admit Porto Rico as a State? The people of Porto Rico 
have not the slightest conception of self-government. 

Now, this bill provides what? Citizenship? I have never 
been in favor of United States citizenship so far as Porto Rico 
is concerned. By this bill it is optional. Under this bill they 
will in the main become citizens, because they have to go before a 


others, 
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court and say they do not want to be citizens or else they wil) 
become citizens. There is not one in ten that will go before the 
court, or understand what it meant if they did. 

I have no desire to throw any stones at the people of Port 
Rico. I have been down there three times, spending almost 
month there in the aggregate. There is a small percentage » 
the people there who talk about liberty and who are quit: 
telligent. There is a smaller per cent who understand lib 
as you and I understand it—as we do in this country. §, 
of them do, no doubt, and also in the Philippines, and som 
Cuba, and so on. 

Porto Rico is populated by a mixed race. About 30 pe: 
are pure African. I was informed by Army officers when I 
down there that when the census was taken every man 
was a pure African was listed and counted as such, but 
there was really 75 to 80 per cent of the population that 
pure African or had an African strain in their blood. \ 
gentlemen, will anybody say that I am abusing the Afri 
I am not any more than I am abusing the Filipinos or 
Moros; and I am certainly not abusing the Africans in 
United States. The race has made great advance since ser 
labor was abolished, attributable to its association wit) 
Caucasian race, being one-tenth of our population and }i: 
in the north temperate zone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from T)! 
has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes nx 

Mr. CANNON. There are so many things I want to 
about that a few minutes do not count for much. Now, 2 
ean be a citizen of Indiana and not be a citizen of the U 
States. He can be a citizen of many other States and not 
citizen of the United States. A foreign-born man may 
to the United States and live in this country, declare his i 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, and he can 
for President or a Member of Congress, or members of the + 
legislature under the laws of many of the States. 

You may say, What are we going to do with Porto Rico; 
has made great advancement? Yes; she has. How? Under 
control of law enacted by the United States by which the 
dren of Porto Rico are being educated, and our people 
gone over there in a business way. They have develope:i 
sugar plantations. When the coffee trees were destroyed 
United States assisted in repairing the damage. 

I passed over that old highway from San Juan down 
Ponce, on the other side of the island. It was a good road, 
it had been remade under the direction of the United States. | 
found there a tobacco country—acres and acres of fine tob: 
which was being raised under glass. It is great tobacco, 
makes pretty good cigars. How? By United States enter; 
and capital. I have heard capitalists abused for gving « 
there, as it was said, spreading vut and ruining the country 
appropriating the whole thing. Yet as long as there is a Un 
States they will not unduly oppress that people. But if : 
should tuke that capital out and take away our jurisdiction 
laws, in my judgment, with all due respect to everybody, in 
of 20 years they will go back into a worse condition than | 
were when we acquired Porto Rico. 

Now, I would like to see this bill amended, if it is to p 
You recall a few years ago that the house of representati 
chosen by the people in Porto Rico refused to pass appropria 
bills to carry on the government. Fortunately there was a pr 
vision under the Foraker Act that if the appropriations were jot 
made the appropriations of former years should continue. | 
believe you have that provision in this bill, and it is a 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to tie 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Virginia that he has only five minutes remaining. 

Mr. JONES. Then I can not yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois, as I have promised that time to the gentleman from 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous cou 
to take the first five minutes under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from [llinois asks unant- 
mous consent to take the first five minutes after we commence 
to read the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CANNON. This bill takes the franchise away from 
Porto Ricans who can not read and write and is objected to by 
some Members. In Pennsylvania, unless they have repealed 
the law within a year or two, 2 man can not vote unless he 
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pays a pol! tax. He can not vote in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts unless he passes an educational test. The States fix 
the qualifications of the electors. 
provision in some of the Southern States; you have the educa- 
tional provision in some of them. It is said that you dis- 
ranchise the eolored people; but the law of those States dis- 
schises the white people as well if they fail to pass the test 
and pay the poll tax. It is said that you are more strict in the 
educational test with the colored people than you are with the 
white man, but you know more about that than I do. 

So there is nothing in that objection as far as the Porto 
Ricans are concerned. 

Now, I am glad that we are only responsible for law and 
order in Cuba. Do you know what our danger is? With the 
proximity of the West India Islands to the United States and 
Mexico and Central America and the Monroe doctrine, our 
danger is that, measuring their corn in our half bushel, that the 
Tinited States will be compelled to furnish a government for 
those peoples whe can not gevern themselves and that in the 
end we may have States admitted to statehood whose people are 
not competent for self-government ; the demagogue may come in 
erent stress of partisanship and say this will give us two Sena- 
tors and some Representatives, and in they may come. I am 








know, but if it was we would have about five Representatives 
and two Senators. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Four Senators. 

Mr. CANNON. Four Senators the gentleman says. What 
would be the result? We would have to go back to Cuba, I 
greatly fear, keep the provision we wrote into our law and they 
wrote into their constitution. I pray God that we may not 
have to go back, but I am glad that Cuba is not a State or 
two States of the Union, because the bulk of its population is 
net competent for self-government. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman kindly 
sugcest what the amendment is to which he refers? He said 
that he would like to see an amendment adopted. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have an 
amendment to the bill, if it is to pass, that the governor, who 
is to be appointed by the President, should have the veto power 
snd that his veto be absolute. I believe for our interests and 
for your interests, I will say to the Commissioner from Porto 
Rico, the present legal condition should continue and this bill 
should be defeated. But the Commissioner from Porto Rico 
said that this bill is not as liberal as he wanted it, and he 
heped more and more would be given, and as I listened to his 
remarks L thought he was referring to statehood. God forbid 
that in his time or my time, there should be statehood for 
Porto Rieo as one of the United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 





Oil and Gasoline Situation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Iw rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 24, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of the 
House ef Representatives I insert herewith a very complete 
ami valuable statement of the present situation in the oil and 


gasoline industry from the point of view of the independent 
refiners: 


STATEMENT ON THE GASOLINE SrrvaTtion. 


[By H. G. James, costae ae on Refiners’ Association, 
ansas City, Mo. 


GASOLINE PRICES ADVANCB, 


First. Beeause of an unparalieled consumption of gasoline. 

Second. Because simuitameousiy with the big demand for gasoline, 
&s a result of almost 1,000,000 new motor cars, came a spectacular 
slump of 200,000 barreis a day in the production of the highest quality 
aon the worki for the manufacture of gasoiine, creating a scarcity 

Third, Because of an increase of 700 per cent in the price of crude. 

Fourth. Becanse when the changed conditions came it found all 
storage, both manufacturers’ aud dealers’, empty, and everybody at once 
started to fll. 

Fifth. Because of a deterioration in the high grade of Cushing crude 


from which less gasoline can be made now than when the pool was 
first opened. 
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Sixth. Because motor cars 
and refiners do not 
against a big summer 

Se nth. Be e of failure t 1] 
quent continued high p of t Ww 
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The changed condition by virtue ef a multitudinous ellentele. ¢} 
daily necessity of these products, the sudden variation of supply 
and demand, and the vast amount of money invested will not ; 
the same reckless treatment the oil business rer ved The 
dependent element of the industry pleads for rational consideration and 


believes Congress should not- permit itself to be influ 
hysteria, but rather should assume ai conservative 
constructive, not fo say paternal, attitude toward th: 


nced studie! 
impartial 


industry as 


whole. The independents believe there should be a bureau of petrole 

as there is a bureau of agriculture; that this bureau should also have 
sufficient appropriation to provide for comprehensive chemical and 
mechanical researeh work; that a clear-cut and unprejudiced statement 


of actnal conditions should be made promptly in periods 

present to enlighten the pubile and allay hurtful clamor, 
MAGNITUDE OF TITE INDUSTRY. 

The magnitude and importance of t 





he industry are illustrated in the 





amount of capital invested. Authentic data are n obtainable The 
most reliable information at hand shows there 52 active and 25 






idie ol] refineries in the United States. Their charging capacity exceeds 
the daily production of crude oil It is estimated the total investment 
in refineries is approximately $550,.000,000, and that the 
oil-producing properties ts probably $1.000,060,000. Crude oll and gas 
products last year were valued at approximately $300,000,000 I'he 
manufactured products of crude ot] are estimated to have aggregated 
approximately $400,000.000 Hundreds of thousands of persons find 
employment in 25 different States in the oi! industry Nearly every 
State in the Union is interested, directly or indirectly, in the business. 
It is impossible te estimate the number of American citizens 
investments in some phase of the oll industry 
INTERDEPENDENCE OF GASOLINE AND CRUDE PRICES 

Because of its predominating influence upon the petroleum and gaso 
line situation in the United States, a consideration of the mid-continent 
field may be taken as indicative of the industry as a whole in tl 
eountry. 

Since 1910 prices of crude and gasoline in the mid-continent 
have fluctuated in striking unison and according to thr 
supply and demand. 

In 1910 the average daily 
was 128,931 barrels ; 


investment ir 


who have 


fleld 
dictates of 


mid-continent fleld 


rude production of the r 
] The price of 5 


price, 38 to 42 cents a barré 


Z4S0 
line during this year averaged 8.25 cents a galion f. o b. refinery (42 
gallons to barrel ; standard grade of gasoline 60-61° Baumé gravity) 

In 1911 the daily average crude production of the mid-continent field 


was 157,076 barrels. Notwithstanding the increased daily yield, crude 
was less plentiful than during the preceding year, and during 1911 the 
price advanced from 44 cen‘s to 50 cents a barrel. The average price of 
gasoline during the year was 7.25 cents a gallon at the refinery 
During 1912 the average daily crude preduction of the mid-cont 





inen 
wells was 147,144 barrels. Crude this year was scarce, the p1 
vancing during the year to 83 cents a barrel. This was the most pro 
perous year up te this period in the mid-continent field the refiners had 
enjoyed. Gasoline quotations advanced from 6.56 cents to 11.5 cents a 


gallon f. o. b. refinery. 


In 1913 the average daily crude production of the midcont! 











field was 180,128 barrels. The crude market ac d to $i. 
barrel, plus a maximum premium paid by independent retine ot 
cents a barrel. The average price of gasoline during the year 
12.5 cents a gallon there being very little variation for the i 

grade of 60-61 gravity during the year 

In 1914, as a result of the Cushing pool, crude be« D ifn! 
the production averaging during that y 276,965 barrels a da rh 
price sagged during 1914 from $1.05 in February to 55 cents re 
the price which prevailed after October 1 during the remainde: the 
year, At the same time there was an overproduction of gasoline nl 
prices weakened from 11.25 cents in January to 6.75 nt t gallor 
f. o. b. refinery in December. 

During the early part of 1915 Cushing was s elching t! 
“rivers of ofl.” The daily average crude productio th rw 
334,243 barrels. During the first half of the year | tion reached 
over 400,000 barrels a day. sy August, 1915, Cushis itput n to 
recede. The price of crude advanced from 40 cert piy ne quot 
tion, to $1.20 a barrel. When the pipe-line quot Y is 49 cents a 
barrel, millions of barrels were sold as lo 
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pipe-line quotation advanced to $1.20 a barrel premiums were paid by 


refiners, making the actual price to them $1.75 to $1.85 a barrel. Under 
these conditions gasoline prices also increased, jumping from 5 and 6 
ents a gallon f. o. b. refinery to 15 cents a gallon. 

In the « part of 1916 crude prices continued advancing until 





the present quotation of $1.55 a barrel prevails, refiners being com- 
ted to pay producers a premium, making the cost of crude to them 
high as $2.10 a barrel, certain refiners finding it necessary to close 
down their plants 30 to 50 days for want of crude to operate their 
plants. ‘These inactive refineries helped to aggravate the situation. 
y vield ot 325,000 barrels of crude or more, the con- 
tantly increasing consumption created a scarcity. The price of gaso- 
line under these conditions naturally continued to increase, reaching 
20 cents plus per gallon f. o. b. refinery. 









REFINERS DID NOT MAKE PRICES, 


Refiners have in no way been responsible for present gasoline prices. 


During most of the time since the summer of 1915 western refiners 
have not issued quotations at all. Oii centers of the Middle West 


have swarmed with eager buyers ‘The traveling salesmen refiners had 
maintained on the road fer years were called in, jobbers and other 
buyers having opened offices in Tulsa, Okla. (making it unnecessary 


for the refiners to keep traveling salesmen on the road), and thereby | 


themselves made the market by the prices they offered for gasoline. 
‘he refiner was able to seil every gallon of gasoline he could make 
at a higher price than he or the marketers and retailers could sell the 
same in his so-called territory. 


REFINERS MAGNANIMOUS 


‘he statement has been made that independent refiners have done 
nothing for the consumer in this period of high prices. This state- 
ment is wide of the facts. It should not be overlooked that the 
independents a year ago placed at the disposal of the public gasoline 
it retail as low as 7.8 cents a gallon, and since last summer, when 
the price advanced, the refiner has made it possible for many jobbers to 
continue in business by supplying them with gasoline at from 1 to 3 
ents less than the refiner could have sold his entire output in other 
markets. ‘This was for the purpose of protecting the jobber against 
financial ruin, but the consumer received the benefit. The loss to the 
retiner in some instances is claimed to have amounted to as high as 
$25,000 in a single month. 

fhe public has never suffered because of excessive prices for the 
products of petroleum. No other necessity is placed at the command of 
the public at so low a price as are the products of petroleum. The 
price of gasoline to-day is not too high in. proportion to the great cost 
of procuring the same—the price in the past has been too low. In 
this connection, in view of the fact that a bill has been introduced 
in Congress suggesting that the Federal Government take over and 
operate all oil business in this country, it is significant to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the consumer has never at any time in the history 
of the business been charged up with the millions of dollars spent in 
drilling wells which failed to find oil. If the Government were to take 
over the oil industry, the Government would have to do all of its own 
development, and the tremendous expenditure in prospecting for new 
tields would be charged to the cost of crude oil, which is not true at 
the present time, and which the great independent movement contrib- 
utes to the consumer, making the remarkably low price at which 
petroleum products have always been delivered to the consuming public. 
rhus the price to the consumer would necessarily, under Government 
control, be inereased. It is also very doubtful if, under the single 
management of the Government, new fields could possibly be developed 
rapidly enough to meet the growing demand for crude. 


WHAT BROUGHT ABOUT THE PRESENT CONDITION, 


Oil dealers rarely, if ever, buy petroleum products on a receding 
market. While the flood was on last year jobbers and retailers bought 
only for their immediate needs. ‘Their storage tanks were empty. 


Phen when crude began to advance there was a stampede to cover at 
as low prices as possible. Every concern in the country began storing 
gasoline One independent jobber alone in the Middle West put 
6,000,000 gallons of gasoline into his tanks. Every man at all familiar 
with ofl country conditions knew there was no ten way of pre- 
venting a greatly advanced market, and every dealer everywhere fran- 
tically appealed for a supply—price becoming of little consequence. 
A wet summer was followed by a remarkably pleasant iall; there was 
unparalleled country touring and a tremendous increased consumption 
of gasoline. The statistics show 892,618 motor vehicles were made 
and placed in commission in 1915, increasing the consumption of gaso- 
line at least 446,000,000 gallons a year. There was a great increase 
in farm tractors and farm gas engines, many of the former having 
been changed from kerosene to gasoline fuel because of lighter con- 
struction and better results. For the first time the motor car was 
quite generally equipped in 1915 for winter service, and consequently 


vasoline consumption did not slacken last winter as usual. Gasoline 
consumption per mile is greater in winter than in summer. Exports 
in 1915 were approximately 84,000,000 gallons more than in 1914, 
Che rvefiner did not have an opportunity to store, according to his 


custom, gasoline last winter for the big spring and summer demand. 

While jobbers and other buyers were amazingly increasing their de- 
mand other elements were at work to further affect the situation. 
rhe Increase in the price of crude from 30 cents, which was the aver- 
age price paid a year ago by refiners, regardless of pipe-line quotations, 
to $2.10, the amount they were compelled to pay, including premium, 
was 700 per cent. The increase in the price of gasoline from 5 cents 
f. o. b. retinery, which was the low price, to 20 cents a gallon f. o. b. 
‘ry, Which was the general high price, was only 400 per cent. 
The general or average increase in the Middle West, owing to the price 
inmade to jobbers to sustain them, was even less than 400 per cent. In 
addition to this it must be understood many refiners are still filling 
contracts for fuel oil as low as 30 eents a barrel and gasoline at low 
contract prices, 

it is significant, however, that the price of crude was not the only 
influence upon the refiners’ price. When Cushing was at its flood there 
was a heavy gas pressure on the oil-bearing sand, the oil under treat- 
ment ylelding from 27 to 37 per cent gasoline. To-day oil from these 
same wells yields from 22 to 26 per cent, an average of not more than 
24 per cent, if that, owing to the decreased gravity and deterioration 
of quality. At the same time the daily yield of Cushing dropped from 
300,000 barrels a day, plus, to 85,000 ‘barrels, and it is now about 
100,000 barrels a day. 

The importance of this statement is better realized when it is under- 
steed the midcontinent fleld produces 60 per cent of all the gasoline 
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|} market is expected to produce a profit. 








made tn the United States; that Cushing has been the greatest soupea 3 
of high-grade crude the world has ever known, and any fluctuation : 
its yleld affects vitally the whole gasoline situation of the country : 
that 60-61 gravity gasoline produced from Cushing oil is equal to ¢4 
gravity gasoline made from Pennsylvania crude, in spite of any i 
notion concerning the superiority of Pennsylvania crude, E : , 
Thus we haye these amazing figures : - 
s ‘ Gallons per 
Decrease of 7 per cent in amount of gasoline obtained 
from present 100,000 barrels a day ef Cushing crude_ 
Loss of gasoline yield by reason of 200,000 barrels a day 
Spaniel te Cmeine GRRE es ect kc. 
Increased exports of gasoline in 1915.._.__________ 
Increase of consumption by new motor vehicles in 1915 


Total om stierbnhiniina Ry BOE;000, 000 

These figures do not include farther increase by reason of seyey 
hundred thousand motor cars made and sold the present year, 
tional farm tractors, etc. , 

Now, let us parallel these two sets of figures. The loss of gallon: 
and increased consumption in 1915 amounted to at least 1,365,000 ,00y 
gallons of gasoline. 

We only manufactured, all told, 1,600,000,000 gallons of gasoli: 
this country in 1915. 

Is not the argument cinched? 
statement ? 


100, 000, 600 


735, 000, 000 
a 84, 000, O00 
‘ 446, 000, 000 


Can anyone successfully refute 


RESULT OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


It is believed from the facts set forth it is conclusively sho 
present price of gasoline is the result of supply and demand. It » 
be understood the great demand of the country to-day is for gaso}i 
but the refiner can not manufacture gasoline without manufacturi: 
at the same time an equal or greater amount of kerosene and a 
greater percentage of fuel oil. There is little demand for either k: 
sene or fuel oil. Midcontinent refiners have been carrying sixty t 
seventy-five million gallons of kerosene in storage, unable to se}! 
same at 3 cents a gallon. They have been selling great quantiti: 
fuel oil en old contracts at 30 cents a barrel, while the price o! 
to them has varied from $1.55 to $2.10 a barrel. Their surplus : 
these contracts has been a drug upon the market at 3 cents or |: 
gallon. Fuel oil comes in competition with coal, and no matter \ 
the price of crude may be, the price of fuel oil can not exceed 
equivalent amount of coal. During the past six months many fu 
consumers have reverted to coal because of the increased price on 
oil. So it is obvious, if there is an inadequate demand for kerosen: 
an impossibility of disposing at a remunerative price the fuel-oil pi 
uct, gasoline, for which there is a great demand and which de) 
makes necessary the production of these other porducts, must carr) 
burden of cost. There can be no escape from this, and no amoutt 
agitation can change the condition. 

In almost every other line of business each article placed upon 

‘ Under conditions usually 
vailing this is utterly impossible in the oil business. so far as t} 
finer is concerned, fhe jobber and the retailer, as a rule, sell 
profit both kerosene and gasoline, but the refiner is compelled to 
both fuel oil and kerosene a very large part of the time at less 
cost and make up the difference and any profit he may enjoy on 
sale of his gasoline. 

It has been proposed that all western refiners build lubricating p! 
in connection with their refineries. If this were done the lubricati: 
market would immediately be demoralized. Three big midcontin 
refiners recently have completed lubricating plants. Fortunate!) 
generaliy requires about 18 months to get a lubricating plant into f 
running action. These three midcontinent lubricating oi] factori 
will be able to place over 900 cars of lubricating oil upon the mark 
per month. This is enough to completely paralyze the business un 
increased consumption will again equalize conditions. Increased «« 
sumption of oils and greases has not required the construction of lu 
cating plants in connection with every refinery built. 

Recently it has been proposed to place a revenue tax of 2 cents 
gallon on gasoline and kerosene. A war revenue tax of 2 cents a gall 
would simply mean the consumer would have to pay that much m 
for his gasoline in addition to the cost of levying and collecti: 
such a tax. It is hard for the public to realize that the refiner can n 
pay a tax of 2 cents a gallon, for the reason he does not make such 
margin of profit. In the oil business small — are generally ma 
in large volume. If the refiner should receive a profit of 2 cents : 
gallon on the products he manufactures every refiner in the count = 
would soon become fabulously wealthy. : 


THE RITTMAN PROCESS. 


It has been heralded far and wide that b 
process the cost of manufacturing gasoline 
cent. This statement is untrne and not fair to the public nor to the : 
finer. The Rittman process has been used very satisfactorily in 
manufacture of benzol and toluol, and is about to be employed in th 
manufacture of dyes. This country has heretofore been dependent up: 
Germany for these articles. In this respect the Rittman process has bern 
of great importance and has been worth to the conservation of our natu- 
ral wealth all the possible cost of maintaining the Bureau of Mines. lf, 
as was stated on the fioor of Congress a few cays ago, one sirup plant 
in Mississippi, producing 25,000 gallons a year, is worth the entire an- 
nual appropriation of $250,000 for distribution of free seeds, then 
surely the making of millions of dollars worth of benzol, toluo!, and 
dyes by the Rittman process from a residuum heretofore sent to the 
furnace as cheap fuel is worth at least an equal appropriation for the 
thorough equipment and maintenance of a petroleum department under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Mines. In this connection it mighc 
be well to commend the clever business ability of the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, who carried on the Rittman research in the name of 
his bureau almost wholly by the aid of private capital. 

The petroleum department has also demonstrated its great value \Y 
the glimpse it has given into possible further hidden products 0! 
petroleum, and also the conservation of natural gas it has brought 
about by shutting in gas which has heretofore been wasted. Its con- 
servation of gas alone has amounted to hundreds of thousands 0! 
doliars annually. This valuable work has been done with an appro- 
priation of only $35,000 a year. BG. 

That the Rittman po will eventually be used successfully in the 
manufacture of gasoline is firmly believed by Dr. Rittman and others, 
but po plant is yet in suecessfut operation making gasoline by the 
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Rittman process, and the Bureau of Mines has no funds to make such 
experimentatior Therefore it is quite impossible for the Rittman 
nrocess to have reduced the cost of manufacturing gasoline 50 per 
cent The fact is the Rittman process, if it is successful in making 
line. will not reduce the cost, for the reason that in order to 
gasoline by this method it is mtecessary to perform more work 
1an at present required to refine oil. To make clear this point: By 
wresent metbods of refining, the oil is taken direct from the wells and 
laced in stills and, by heating, gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, and fuel 
oil or residium are made. Dr. Rittman discovered that oi] is made up 
of molecules; that the small molecules are gasoline; larger molecules, 
naphtha; still larger ones, kerosene, etc.; that if these molecules in 
naphtha, kerosene, and residium could be “ cracked” or broken more 
gasoline could be extracted from a given amount of crude oil. So his 
process contemplates taking naphtha, kerosene distillates or residuum 
and running the same through a perpendicular tube under 300 pounds 
nressure and a temperature of 1,400° F., cracking these molecules, and 
thus making a new or synthetic crude, which, after this action, must 
still be treated or refined in the same way the original crude was dis- 
tillea. The Rittman process requires this additional work, but will, it 
ic believed, if it is a success, make possible two or three times as much 
gasoline from a given amount of crude as formerly. All depends 
upon proper mechanical equipment. Refiners of the Middle W est have 
spent over $300,000 experimenting unsuccessfully with cracking pro- 
At present seven or eight Rittman plants are under construc- 
tion. If they do what Dr. Rittman contidently expects them to do, a 
large quantity of gasoline which has heretofore passed on in products 
of petroleum will be manufactured into a motor fuel to meet the in- 
creasing demand, but the cost, by reason of this extra process before 
distillation can take place, will not be materially reduced, if at all. It 
is more than probable that tne present crisis will have passed long 
before it will be possible to affect conditions, even if these experiments 
prove a success. 
FUTURE SUPPLY AND PRICE OF GASOLINE. 


There has beep much speculation as to the future supply of motor 
fuel. It is impossible for anybody to make a reliable prediction. It is 
beyond the ability of man to teli how much oil yet remains in the 
ground. Crude-oil pools are generally found in unexpected places, The 
oil-producing area of the United States is exceedingly small considering 
the territory that bas never been tested. The amount of motor fuel re- 
duced from a barrel of crude to-day is largely in excess of the amount 
refined a few years ago. When motor cars first came into use we were 
using 68 to 70 gravity soline. Later we dropped to 64 gravity, then 
to tz gravity, then to 60 gravity (speaking in terms of Baumé), and at 
the present time we are using 58 gravity as a basis, with every indica- 
tion that within the next year or two the average gravity of motor fuel 
will be 50° Baumé. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are now being 
expended in efforts to develop some process by which large percentages 
of crude may be converted into gasoline, and as these experiments are 
being made the refiner is discovering his ability to turn more and more 
of the crude preduct into an acceptable motor fuel. One of two things 
seems inevitable—either that a carburetor will be devised that will use 
successfully kerosene or that kerosene by some process will be con- 
verted into gasoline It is not so much a question of what the price of 
gasoline is going to be as it is a question of whether the supply will 
equal the demand. It is very doubtful if gasoline prices can recede 
materially under present conditions. Another Cushing pool and addi- 
tional refineries might send the price downward, but any increased 
precipitation of gasoline or motor fuel from the present supply of crude 
is not expected to amy more than equal the natural increase of con- 
sumption. 








cesses. 


TOO MUCH PREJUDICE AND AGITATION. 


There is too much prejudice and agitation against the oll industry. 
There was a time when the Standard Oil Co. so dominated the oil 
industry that agitation and prejudicial action only nominally affected 
the independent movement. To-day the independent movement is of 
such magnitude that it is affected equally with its big competitors. in 
the mid-continent region alone the independents to-day are manufac- 
turing 120,000 barrels of erude a day into gasoline and other products, 
and this 120,000 barrels per diem is the best crude procurable in the 
mid-continent field, and consequently in proportion the independents 
are producing more gasoline per barrel of crude than their big com- 
petitors., except for that crude which is manufactured through the 
Burton process. Most public statements concerning the oil industry 
have been untrue and hurtful. Since every man, woman, and child in 
this country is daily dependent in some way upon the condition of the 
oil industry, burtful, spiteful, prejudicial agitation is against the com- 
mon weal. The independent oil men believe it is due them that a 
fair and accurate statement of conditions in the oil industry should 
be officially made at the earliest possible date, based wholly upon actual 
conditions existing and without prejudice for or against any element 
in the business. 

if Congress would effectively aid the ofl industry, and in aiding 
the oil industry the public generally will be benefited, it will create 
without dGeiay a petroleum bureau, where all matters pertaining to 
petroleum will be centered, in charge of thoroughly competent men, 
and which will disseminate accurate and comprehensive information 
concerning the industry, and which will gather complete stetistics 
regarding petroleum and its preducts, now so urgently needed; and 
in connection with such a department the Government, if it will aid 
the industry, will create a chemical and mechanical research depart- 
ment to exploit petroleum and its products, which it is generally be- 
lieved will result im the discovery of many valuable products con- 
tained in petroleum anc still unknown to either scientists or manu- 
facturers. The Standard Oi] Co., by reason of its wonderful system, 
maintains exhaustive statistical and research departments for its own 
use, but no such information is at the disposal of the general public. 
Present petroleum statistics issued by the Government are negessarily 
delayed and incomplete. They do not set forth the comparative value 
of one year’s production of erude with anotuer year’s production of 
crude by reason of impregnation of demanded products, and there are 
no statistics whatever as to the amount of products manufactured 
from year to year, the amount of domestic consumption and foreign 
Siipments, the value of these products, nor is there any available 
governmental information as to the number of petroleum refineries in 
this country, nor the character of products manufactured by them. 
We know of no way the Government can aid the ‘consumers of 
petroleum products more effectively than by stabilizing the business 
through accurate publicity and extensive research, and to this end 
w= believe the Government should make an appropriation of at least 
$250,000 a year to carry on tnis important work 
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Rural Credits and Other Agricultural Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF 


REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD 8. WHALEY, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


In tHe Hovse or Represen’ 


Monday, Way lo, 1916. 


Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, when Congress enacted 
the Federal reserve act the commercial, industi 
facturing interests of this country were ema 
Money Trusts of the big cities. For more than 50 yeurs the busi 
ness of this country was controlled by a few rich 
centers, and through a defective banking system t 
dictate not only the interest to be charged but also the actual 
amount of money to be had in any community o1 
Nation. By the control of these funds they were mast: 
business of the Nation and could give prosperity or cause ruin 
This power was wrongly placed from a governmental point of 
view, even if it had been fairly and justly exercised. But it 
was unjustly and wrongly exercised, and the stock market of 
New York was the real gainer, the stock speculator the actual 
beneficiary, and the commercial business industries and farm 
the real sufferers. 

Under the old Federal banking law the farmer received no 
consideration. The national banks were prohibited from lend- 
ing on real estate. The Democratic Party promised in its plat 
form adopted at the Baltimore convention to revise the bank 
ing laws of this Nation, and in pursuance of that pledge to thi 
people Congress passed the Federal reserve law, and on Decem 
ber 23, 1913, it was approved by President Wilson. For th 
first time in the history of this Nation provision was made in 
this act to help the farmers in financial legislation. Under the 
provision of this law the commercial and industrial interests 
are provided with ample muney to meet their requirements; 
and with the 12 regional banks ready always to loan to mem 
ber banks on sound commercial paper, there can never be a 
shortage of money to meet the demands, and, therefore, no 
panics to cause ruin to thousands of honest, industrious people. 
But, in addition to supplying the industrial and commercial 
interests with funds, this law also permits short-time loans 
to farmers on agricultural paper for not more than six months, 
and allows the national banks to loan a limited amount ot 
their capital on improved farm land. This was the first step 
taken by the Democratic Party to extend credit to the farming 
community of the United States, and was the forerunner of 
the rural-credit bill now before Congress. It was a long step, 
but not long enough; not what the great farming interests of 
this country deserve and are entitled to receive. Realizing its 
limitations and inadequacies, the Democratic Party has had the 
courage to stretch out the helping hand to the farmer in full 
measure, as it has done to the commercial interest, and framed 
the present rural-credits bill. It has not gone about this matter 
hastily, but with a full realization of its magnitude and impor- 
tance. To fully appreciate the size of this question it is only 
necessary to say that it is estimated that the aggregate wealth 
of the farmers of the United States is about $40,000,000 0OU 
and the aggregate indebtedness about $6,000,000,000, with a 
little more than half of this indebtedness secured by mortgages 
on farm lands. The farmer pays an average interest rate on 
all indebtedness of about 84 per cent; so that on the amount 
of indebtedness there is yearly paid something like $500,000,000. 
These are vast amounts, and are deserving of the careful 
thought and attention of the peopie’s Representatives in Con- 
gress. The main objects sought by a farmer when he borrows 
ar? a reasonab!ie interest rate, a long-time loan 
which the loan can be repaid in easy instalime 
best security, he is entitled to a low rate of interest 


rs 


and means by 
Oilering the 


and, being 


subject to the varying conditions of the element he can not be 
sure of the return received from his toil and industry; the 
fore he should be allowed to repay his loan in small } ments 
covering a long period of time. 

The immediate object of this bill is to give to those who are 
farmers, and those who wish to become farmer ‘ ‘ 
volume of land credit on most favorable terms and at much lov 
and more uniform rates of interest than are had | ent | 
is a difficult matter in some sections to s« re 
on farm lands and farmers are paying a 
mortgage debt of nearly $4,000,000.000 from 5 p ( f 2 
cent, when commissions, lawyers’ fe ( 
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are included. This bill does for the farmer what the Federal 
reserve act does for the commercial interests. It provides him 
with the means of procuring a loan at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest and for a long time without all the excessive charges out- 
side of the actual use of the money. It provides a loan at actual 
cost.and all the benefits, such as profits, to be returned to the 
furmer borrower. There are some features of the bill I am not 
in favor of, but, realizing that all legislation is a matter of com- 
promise, I have determined to give my support to the bill because 
the bad features are very few and the good very many. There is 
some Government aid in this measure, and I have always be- 
lieved in order to have a workable system of rural credits it is 
compulsory for the Government to assist. Private capital under 
private management is bound to make all the profits possible, 
and therefore high rates of interest are bound to be charged. 
There is no such inducement for the Government funds under 
Government management. This bill provides for both systems, 
and therefore is a compromise measure. In my judgment a few 
years will see the repeal of the section providing for private 
profit making. The bill provides: 

1. For the creation of a Federal farm-loan board to consist 
of three members, who are appointed by the President for terms 
of nine years and whose salaries are paid out of the Public 
Treasury. General powers of supervision and control are given 
this board so that it will have power to control the rates of in- 
terest under which loans to farmers are made and bonds shall 
be sold. The oflicial appraisers are appointed by this board, 
the object being to remove local and personal influence so that 
there can be no shadow of suspicion that a fair, unbiased, and 
just valuation of the land is made. The removal of all favoritism 
and partiality in appraising the value of the land is absolutely 
necessary for the successful working of the system. The salaries 
of the appraisers are fixed by the board, but are paid by the 
land banks. ‘Fhe board also has a farm-loan registrar in each 
land-bank district, who is paid by the Government, to receive 
applications for issue of farm-loan bonds and to perform other 
services. The board is required to make examination of land 
banks and to prepare and publish repayment—amortization— 
tables, which must be used by the loan association and land 
banks in computing the amount periodically paid to finally retire 
the loan in a given time. 

It is given the sole power to charter Federal land banks, na- 
tional farm-loan associations, and joint-stock land banks; to 
review and change the rate of interest charged by the Federal 
Inna banks for loans; to grant or refuse authority to make any 
specific issue of bonds; to make rules and regulations govern- 
ing charges made to borrowers for appraisal, examination of 
title, and recording. 

”. Like the Federal-reserve act, this bill provides for the es- 
tablishment of 12 Federal land banks. The 48 States of the 
Union are divided into 12 districts, and in each district a Fed- 
ernl land bank is established with a minimum capital stock of 
$750,000 and a board of directors of 9 members, 6 of whom are 
selected by the farm-loan associations in the district and 3 by 
the Federal farm-loan board. Should the capital of these 
banks not be subscribed by private parties within 90 days after 
the books are opened, then the Government, acting through the 
Treasurer of the United States, subscribes whatever is neces- 
sury to complete the subscription, and if none has been sub- 
scribed, the full amount of $750,000. In subscribing to this 
stock the Government aids to the extent of $9,000,000. In 
order to retain complete control in the Government of the 
United States over these banks, no private stock can be voted, 
nnd in that way there is precluded any possibility of private 
control of any one or all of these institutions. The temporary 
management of each of these banks is given to three directors 
named by the Federal farm-loan board. Directors appointed or 
elected must be residents for two years of the district, and one, 
at least, must be a practical farmer and engaged in farming 
within the district, and he can not be an officer or employee of 
any other institution, association, or partnership engaged in 
banking or in the business of makng or selling land-mortgage 
loans, 

The capital stock of each land bank is divided into shares of 
$5 each. After these banks have been chartered there are two 
ways of procuring loans from them. The first is through na- 
tional farm-loan asseciations. The second is through approved 
agents, such as banks, trust companies, mortgage companies, or 
savings banks chartered by any State. 

FAR\(-LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


3. When 10 or more farmers, or persons who desire to pur- 
chase lands for farming purposes, wish to borrow money on the 
land for farming needs, or to partly pay for the land, they can 
join together to form a national farm-loan association. The 








prerequisite to be a member of the association is that the per- 
son applying desires to become a borrower on farm !an Is; 
when he ceases to be a borrower his membership ends. The ar- 
ticles of association need only specify generally the object of 
its formation and the territory in which it is to operate, and 
to be signed by the organizers and forwarded to the Feder} 
land bank for the district. These associations elect a bourd 
directors consisting of five members. The board of directors 
then selects a secretary treasurer and fixes his salary. The 
directors also elect a president, vice president, and a loan com- 
mittee of three members, but these officers are to receive 
salaries unless ospproved by the Federal Farm Loan Board at 
Washington, and must be residents of the territory in which 
the association operates and shall be borrowers. The secretary 
treasurer need not be a resident of the territory and a share- 
holder. 

The secretary treasurer of the association keeps the funds, 
pays to the borrowers the amount borrowed when receive:! 
from the land bank, and he also collects all payments of in- 
terest, amortization installments, or principal arising out of 
loans made through the association. It is his duty to keep all 
securities, records, papers, certificates of stock, and all docu- 
ments of the association. The 10 or more persons must desire 
loans not less than $20,000 in the aggregate, and each loan 
must be for not less than $100 and not more than $10.000. 

When these applications for loans are received by the Foc 
eral land bank of the district an appraiser is sent to report 
the loans. For each hundred dollars loaned the borrower 1:1 
subscribe for one share of stock in the association, and | 
association in turn must subscribe for an equal number 
shares in the Federal land bank. When the loan is paid 
mortgage is satisfied and the amount of stock subscribed by the 
borrower repaid. All the profits, after deducting expenses, of 
the land bank are paid to the associations, and by the associ: 
tions to its members. The borrower receives all the benefit: 
an economical management of the land banks. 

The Federal lund bariks are given the power to issue bons 
secured by the mortgages held by them in series of not less than 
$50,000 each at a rate of interest not more than 5 per cent, and 
the interest charged the borrower can never be more than 1 
per cent higher than the rate the last series of bonds sold for. 
So the farmer, or prospective farmer, can never be charge | 
more than 6 per cent. These bonds are exempt from all t:. 
tion and are made lawful investments for all trust funds, :c- 
cepted as security for all public debts, and purchasable by 1 
tional banks under the Federal Reserve System. 

What has been said above presents a summary of the gener 
features of the bill from a practical viewpoint for those wishii- 
to avail themselves of its benefits. It is only necessary now to 
see what is meant by amortization payments. It, in a fe 
words, means a definite amount paid at certain definite periods 
for a certain definite time and at the last payment the interes 
charges, and principal are fully discharged and the land freed 
from all debt. These installments reduce the principal debt 
each payment, therefore there would be less interest to pay each 
year, so a larger portion of the payment is applied each year 
to reduce the principal. To illustrate the plan more clearly, if 
has been estimated that the total farm-mortgage indebtedness 
of the Nation is about $4,000,000,000 and the average interes! 
rate is 73 per cent. This makes the yearly interest paid an 
nually $300,000.000 and nothing is taken off the principal. It 
this $4,000,000,000 drew only 5 per cent and still the debtors 
would pay the $300,000,000, the entire debt, principal and in- 
terest, would be paid in 22 years and 6 months. That is to say, 
the difference between the 5 per cent and the 74 per cent, 
namely, 24 per cent, paid under the amortization plan would 
extinguish the entire debt in 22 years and 6 months and would 
mean a saving of $175.000,000 yearly. 

Under the operation of this bill the farmer is afforded ample 
long-time credit on favorable terms, and the tenant farmer 
given the opportunity to become a farm owner. It encourages 
farming by those who wish to become farmers and enables those 
who are farming to enlarge their operations and better ‘their 
conditions. It supplies a long-felt want in this country and oLe 
that hag been crying for assistance for many years. 

I am pleased that this Democratic Congress has had thie 
courage and capacity to work out this great reform in behalf 
of the farmers and the country, and I am proud to be numbered 
among those who have assisted in its passage. It will mean 
reasonable credit at reasonable interest rates and an oppor- 
tunity to meet the principal of the debt by installment payments , 
but, more than this, it means the creation of the cooperative 
spirit among farmers, not only in respect to their credit facilities 
but in respect also to other lines of activity, such as cooperative 
selling and buying, cooperative markets, and cooperative live- 
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ctock work, and the like, which, when accomplished, will mean 
prosperity and happiness for the tillers of the soil. 


‘ JOINT-STOCK BANKS, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


4, The capital stock of these banks is to be from private sub- 


scription, the management of the banks in private hands, and 
the profits to go to the stockholders. yu 
institution share in no part of its management, but it is a 
money-making scheme for those who invest in its capital stock. 
It is ‘true the Federal farm-loan board supervises it, and farm- 
joan bonds can not be issued by a joint-stock bank unless per- 
mitted by the Federal farm-loan board. A joint-stock bank 


The borrowers from this | 


recent origin, has proven so satisfactory and benef its 

| work that this year’s appropriation has bet nerease I 

| meager sum of $50,000 carri hres o to S$792.000. I 
is my belief that the Bureau of Mur! Hn \ y 
until it assumes its proper place in the great Dey f 
Agriculture, and I feel that too 1 iragen 
be given to this great work, noi nh Loe ! 
priated for the carrying out « h ‘ 
organized. 

Tick eradication: The general agricultural approm ! 

carries other items of much interest to the people of 1 ecti 


must have a capital stock of not less than $250,000, and its op- | 
erations are confined to a single State and adjoining States and | 
ean not engage in any other business than farm-mortgage loans | 


ond issuing bonds, but they are given a free hand as to interest 
rates on the loans and the bonds, provided it does not exceed 1 
nex eent on the principal of the outstanding loans. I do not 
pelieve that this provision should be left in the bill, and voted 
to strike it out. 
for the farming classes of this country and supposed to be con- 
ducted not for profit but for the benefit of the borrowers, It 
is my belief that this is the only unwise feature in the bill, and 
l believe it is only a question of time before it will be taken out 
of the law. 

OTHER 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION, 


This Democratic administration has been keenly alive to the 
interest of the farm producers of this country. No administra- 
tion in the history of the Government has been more so, nor 
along broader or more comprehensive lines. 

The Government since 1862, 
were authorized to be established, has been spending millions 


It has no place in a measure designed solely | 


| 


when the Land Grant Colleges | 


of dollars, more than two hundred millions of dollars, in teach- | 
ing the farmers of the country better methods of production. | 


This has been done through bulletins, printed reports, lectures, 
and more lately through the occult method of teaching; that is, 
through the traveling demonstrator who goes from farm to 
farm and there under the conditions surrounding the 
takes up with the individual farmer his own especial and 
peculiar problems and with him works out their solution. 
is all important and it has brought back large dividends upon 
the investment, but it was left for a Democratic administra- 
tion, a Democratic House of Representatives, to recognize the 
fundamental fact so long overlooked by students of economics 
that production and distribution of farm products must be made 
to go hand in hand in any well worked out and well-balanced 
system of agriculture. 
how to produce more things upon the farm. This is important. 
But it is necessary, at the same time, to undertake to teach 
him the best and most economic methods of distributing that 
which he produces. He must be provided with such machinery 
as will cut out the waste in the present system of marketing farm 
products and guarantee to him a full return for his year’s toil. 
It is variously estimated that through the present system of 
marketing farm products there occurs a loss from the farm to 
the kitchen, from the producer to the consumer, of anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty-five millions of dollars a year. This tremen- 
dous waste falls both upon the producer and consumer of these 
products and it is of the utmost importance that it should be 
saved to both. It was left to a Democratic administration to 
say by legislative enactment that it is foolish to teach the farmer 
how to produce two bales of cotton where one grew before with- 
out providing at the same time machinery for getting the true 
value of the twe bales of cotton into the pockets of the pro- 
ducer. A few years ago an item carrying an appropriation of 
$50,000 was carried in the Agricultural appropriation bill for 
i studying the problems of the marketing of farm products in 
this country. 
Out of this small beginning has grown up in the Department 





This | 


farm | 


It is not enough to teach the farmer | 


of Agriculture the present Bureau of Markets, whose object is to | 


” encourage and promote the economical distribution of farm | 
i products and to save the waste of the present uneconomical 
% system of distribution. It was stated a few days ago by a 


South Carolinian, now residing in Texas and formerly of my 
district, that the market news service just established in the 
Bureau of Markets had saved to the onion growers of Texas 


thousands of dollars. The appropriation for this market news 
service during the present fiscal year amounts to only a few 
thousand dollars, but the agricultural bill which has just passed 
the House, and for which I voted with a great deal of enthusi- 
asm, carries an appropriation of $136,000, so as to extend this 
Service to more people and more different kinds of farm prod- 
ucts. The fact is that the Bureau of Markets, though of such 
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last season not less than $1,000,000 and to him personally many 


forty to sixty million 
dollars; and, of course, the people of my own State bear th 

relative loss. <A carload of steers shipped to a market from a 
| tick-infested area is put into separate pens, which are | 
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One of the most important items i 
cation of the southern cattle tick, 


; that 


prov ding fk | ach 
and there is an appropriation 


of $632,400 for this work, which is $194,500 more tl t 
Tick eradication work has been conducted by the dep: 
the last 10 years and has made most satisfactory prog Ss each 
year. The South is naturally adapted to cattle raising, but 
can never take its place in the beef supply of this country til 
the Texas fever is eradicated and the free movement of eattle 
permitted by the raising of quarantine. 

It is estimated that the South, on accou of cattle tick, is 
losing annually in the price paid for its beef sold in the market 


of Chicago and elsewhere anywhere from forty 


“ Quarantined,” and these steers will sell from six to ten dollar 
a head cheaper than steers of the exact same weight and elas 
on the same market coming from a tick-free area. It is up 

this. difference in price as a basis that we can caleulate almos 
to a certainty the tremendous loss which the farmers of the 


South are suffering each year because of the presence of Texas 
fever caused by the cattle tick. With such an appropriation as 
is carried in the Agriculture appropriation bill the quarantine 


against southern cattle should be raised in the next five or six 
years and southern cattle be placed upon an equality in the 
markets of the country with cattle from other sections 

HOG CHOLERA, 

There is a provision made in the bill this year which permits 
the expenditure of $405,000 for the investigation, treatment, and 
eradication of hog cholera. 

INSECTS APFECTIN« RUCK CROrMS, 

There is a provision for the expenditure of $42,760 for 

investigation of insects affecting truck crops, such as potatos 


ecabbages, onions, tomatoes, and so forth. This is pat Hark 
people of my distri 


the world 


valuable for and of interest to the 
some of the largest truck farms in 
ROAD _ 
This bill also carries a provision of $142,780 for th: 
tion of the general methods of road making 
sand-clay and dirt roads. Under this appropriation the 
ernment will assign engineers for the building of short sections 
of roads, and in that way assist any g 
ard by which to build its other roads. 


are locates 


MAKI} 


, especiany ol 


locality in havis 





Qf course til ( ( 
ment pays no part of the construction of the road 
furnishes the engineer. 

DRAINAGE 

Another great improvement and interesting item ty} 
viding a fund of $94,720 for the investigation d reporting « 
farm drainage and drainage of swamps and other ater lands, 
with the object in view of making them available for agri- 
cultural purposes, to provide expert advice in the drainage of 
lands, and to conduct experiments in the construction a 
maintenance of farm-drainage work. 
COTTON GRADING ETC 


There is also carried in this bill the sum of $48.000 for ft] 


purpose of conducting investigations and demonstrations of the 
different grades and qualities of cotton and the study of ginning 
grading, and compressing, and the tare of cotton. Under th 

appropriation the Department of Agriculture furnish a 
grading expert to any community of cotton grov S in order to 





demonstrate the proper method of grading and classification of 
cotton. It has been estimated that the cotto: mers lose mil- 
lions of collars each year by improper gra The purpo 
of this item is to demonstrate | this loss can be saved | 
proper methods of grading and ndling cotton. 

COTTON-EUTURES ACT. 

Until the passage of the Lever cotton-futures act cert +. 
ton exchanges were permitted to furnish quotatik la 
debased contract, which resulted in spot cotton being sold upon 
these quotations and for less than its actual value. WI! this 
act went into effect and was in operation it resulted 


the price of cotton almost $2 a bale, but recently a 
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judge has declared the act unconstitutional on a_ technical 
ground. The Agricultural bill this year reenacts the cotton- 
futures act so as to meet the objections made in the recent 
decision. The fact that under this new contract provided by 
this law cotton was raised to almost $2 a bale more than It 
was selling for before the law went into effect justifies its reten- 
tion on the statute books, for the reason that it is an actual 
demonstration of its beneficial effects to the cotton growers. 
The chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, the Hon. W. P. G. 
Harding, the only southern member of the board, has openly 
expressed the belief that this act was one of the three things 
that saved the cotton situation during the critical period of the 
past two years. 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSES. 

Another most important provision of the present Agricultural 
bill is that providing for Federal warehouses. This bill makes 
provision for a national system of bonded warehouses, super- 
vised by licensed weighers and graders, in which agricultural 
products can be stored. The object is to provide a warehouse 
receipt uniform in character for the same product throughout 
the country. These receipts, being negotiable, can be pledged 
as collateral for loans, and the farmer in this way is provided 
@ means by which he can hold his products until he believes 
the market price is acceptable. These warehouse receipts give 
him a bankable paper on which he can realize ready cash. It 
also provides for expert grading of cotton, which means millions 
saved to the farmers, 

GOOD ROADS, 

This session of Congress will see the enactment into law of a 
good-roads bill, under the provisions of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriates many millions of dollars to build and 
maintain roads throughout the United States, along with State 
aid. ‘This bill is along the right lines, especially so now that 
the Government is making liberal appropriations through the 
Post Office Department for the extension of the parcel post and 
the expansion of the rural mail service. Good roads mean a 
heavier load and a larger and quicker haul with the same ani- 
mal power. 

In addition to the above-set-forth items, the Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House has for the last two 
months been conducting hearings for an investigation of the 
Beef Trust. It is alleged that the entire beef supply of this 
country is controlled by a few packers, who are noncompetitive 
in their bids for cattle and who fix the price of cattle each day 
on the market by providing only one bidder each day and a 
division of the cattle after they are purchased. 

Congress has also provided in the Army bill for the manufac- 
ture of nitrate from the air, the erection of a Government plant 
or plants, to cost not more than $20,000,000, and the nitrate 
from these plants to be used for the production of powder when 
necessary, and to be sold to the farmer for fertilizer when not 
needed by the Government. 

SHIPPING BILL. 


There is a bill now before Congress for the Government te 
purchase or lease ships to the extent of $50,000,000, and it 
also provides for a shipping beard to have supervision and 
control of these ships and of the shipping interests of this coun- 
try generally. These ships are te be in the foreign commerce of 
the world, to carry the products of the farm and factory of 
this Nation to all foreign countries at reasonable rates of 
freight and reliable service. It was attempted to pass a similar 
bill in a previeus Congress, but it failed by a few votes in the 
Senate. I believed then, and I believe now, that had this 
shipping bill passed the cotton farmers of the South would 
have received at least 2 cents a pound more for their cotton 
during the last year than was actually received. 

I do not believe the Shipping Trust should be allowed to fix 
such exorbitant rates that the exporter is forced either to go 
out of the business or make the producer accept a lower price 
for his staple than its real market value. Yet this has been 
the case In numerous instances. There is no excuse or justi- 
fication for the freight rates now prevailing, and the excuses 
offered by the Shipping Trust are both paltry and indefensible. 
In July, 1914, the freight on a bale of cotton from New Orleans 
to Liverpool was $1.40; in April, 1915, $7; and in January, 
1916, $15. The Atlantic Ocean is controlled by the British 
fleet, and yet there is an increase of over 1,000 per cent in 
freight money to ship a bale of cotton in an American or Brit- 
ish vessel from an American port to a British port on the At- 
lantic Ocean. One of the excuses offered is the increased tIn- 

surance rate; yet two years ago the Government established 
‘ an insurance bureau and has been and is now issuing policies 
at a reasonable rate of premium. There has been only a small 
increase in the running expenses of a ship. It is simply a 
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case where the Shipping Trust realizes that there is no com. 
petition, and therefore it can charge any price it pleases. I am 
not in favor of the Government entering into business comperi- 
tion with private enterprise under ordinary conditions, but | 
do believe that it is the duty of the Government, when neces. 
sary, in order to stabilize prices and to control the trusts. to 
enter into the business to such a reasonable extent as to pre- 
vent the people from being gouged. 

It can be said without fear of contradiction that more jy». 
portant legislation has been enacted during the past three 
years in the interest of agriculture than during any 50 years 
combined in the history of our country. Representing a (is. 
trict where agricultural resources and possibilities are uns); 
passed in this or any other country, it has been my pleasiire 
to assist in all these wise and patriotic efforts to do justice to 
the greatest of all professions of mankind. 


———— 


The Army Bill—Massachusetts Patrietism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
NON. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 22, 1916. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that various 
aspersions have been cast upon Boston as a recruiting station 
for the Regular Army, in the House of Representatives, with 
special reference to the joint resolution passed by the House on 
March 15 recruiting the Army to its statutory strength of 

nd 








100,000 men, I desire to correct the impression that Boston, an 
particularly Massachusetts, is derelict in patriotism and loyalty 
to the flag. 

Several Congressmen stated on the floor of the House that 
the Boston recruiting station in one particular week enlisted 
but one volunteer in the Regular Army. However, that week is 
no criterion for the eight remaining weeks which have been 
open for recruiting. As a matter of fact, the records show that 
70 applicants for this week were rejected. 

The latest bulletin from the office of The Adjutant General 
of the United States, obtained before the close of business on 
Tuesday, May 23, states that 655 men have volunteered their 
services in the Regular Army, at Boston, of which 59 have 
been accepted. Thus Boston as a recruiting depot compares 
favorably with other places in the country; the traditions of 
Massachusetts as to loyalty and patriotism begun at Concord 
and Lexington are preserved and retained, and doubtless will 
prevail ad infinitum. 


Rural Credits. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORDELL HULL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 138, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, for several years I 
have kept in close touch with the movement to establish tn this 
country a system of rural credits for the benefit of agriculture. 
I have strongly realized the necessity for this highly important 
and long-delayed legislation from the beginning. My training, 
experience, and close observation with respect to farm conditios 
and farm needs in this country early convinced me of the urgency 
for the establishment of the most feasible and practical system 
of rural credits possible to be devised. I have therefore lost 
no opportunity during my service here to emphasize and to urce 
upon members of the appropriate committees of Congress and 
upon Members generally the wisdom and the need of speedy and 
favorable legislative action. 

1 do not deem it necessary to rehearse the detailed facts in 
support of these views and of this nation-wide movemett. 
They have been fully and ably presented by members of tlie 
committee which reported this bill and are reasonably f2- 
miliar to the American people, and especially to the farmers of 
the country. I am glad to be able to testify to the fact that a 
large majority of the membership of the. two Houses of Con- 
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definite and understandable. 
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eyess have for some years been engaged in an earnest study 
of the rural eredit systems of Europe and their application to 
ndittons in the United States with a view of developing and 
rfecting a law for this country designed to contain sound 
ine iples of finance and at the same time to give to those 
ged in agriculture the largest possible measure of practical 
nefits. I rejoice that after this period of patient endeavor 
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} 


have reached a stage where the first decisive and practical | 


ul far-reaching step is about to be taken. I confidently expect 


he study of these questions to be constantly pursued to the 
that Congress a little later on may be able to add any 


ew and additional provisions to the present measure deemed 


wecessary and beneficial, until within a reasonably short time 
thoroughly completed and perfected rural credits system, 
eubracing every essential provision calculated to secure the 


iximum of results in aid of agriculture will be enacted into 
It is true that conditions in those European countries 





vhich have a rural credits system are very different from 
conditions in the United States, and it is likewise true that 
many years of investigation and amendment of their original | 


aws were required there before a completed and thoroughly 
vorkable system was brought about. 
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anything 


admitted as true it could not be 


attacked as but a 


wholesome thing for the Government to do; for any legislation 
that will cause more citizens of this country to become home 
owners will be legislating to help the Gove ent Ne v 
could go further to make this the ideal country i ti e 
than for some action to be taken that would IS¢ ‘ ‘ ) 
i till the soil to own the soil that they ti Nothing ) o , 
far toward making good citizens of the Governme! ‘ 
people who make up the Government to think that they a i 
part and parcel of that Government and that Governme: 
instituted rather to help than to hinder the citizenship ‘ 
joying the fullest liberties and freedom. Some will s 
this rural-eredits bill will be disappointing and will not come 
up to the expectations of the farmers of the country I «lo 
think it will come up to the hope and expectation « | 
many have been led to believe more will be done than ean 
done. I do not expect to see the time ever come hen all 
who live on farms shall own their farms, howeve 
| condition may be hoped for, but I know that the greatest 
hindrance in my section to home buying is the high rate of 
interest and the short time given on farm paper If this \ 
will provide, as I believe it does, a lower rate of interest and 
long time for payment, it will go a great stride toward the co 
summation of this happy hope. Many a man who wants to ov 
his home will have «a small amount of money to make the firs 


For the successful development of their industry farmers 
must have credit just as people engaged in other lines. Further- 
nore, their business conditions are such that they must have | 
longer credit than others, and, of course, they should have it 


at the lowest consistent rate of interest. 

A farmer with $1,000 in money should be able to purchase a 
s2500 farm and under a properly devised rural-credits system 
horrow the amount necessary to pay for the same for such time 
and at such reasonable rate of interest as would enable him 
to meet the payments as required. Under existing conditions 
his interest rates and charges are so high that they 
annual profits, with the result that in the end his mortgage is 
frequently foreclosed and a forced sale results, so that he often 
or usually loses all he has, including his initial payment. 

I was gratified to see a provision favorable to the adoption 
of this system inserted in the last Democratic platform. 

In my judgment, the pending measure will give a large 
amount of substantial relief to the farmers of the country. I 
think it represents the best thought and the best effert of the 
majority of the Members of both Houses of Congress feasible 
written into law to this date. This is and has been a 
most difficult legislative problem to solve with entire satisfac- 
tion. I shall continue, along with the membership here, to give 
uy best efforts to the consideration of such new and supple- 
mentary provisions as may be deemed necessary to perfect the 
pending measure into the most complete modernized rural- 
credits law in existence to-day. 

| consider the efforts of Congress to 


to get 


vive to the farmers a 


| payment, 
; of interest 


eat up his | 


} 


} 


suitable system of rural credits among the most important 
legislative steps Congress has ever taken. Thanks to the pres- | 
ent Congress, this long needed and greatly needed legislation | 


is now assured. 
Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF 


HON. 


REMARKS 


>A M 


OF 
Houser 


Friday, 


RAYBURN 
TEXAS, 
In 


THE REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 19, 1916. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, during this administration there 
ave been passed many great constructive measures of legislation 
that will cause it to go down into history as one of the most 
notable in the Nation’s history. The tariff has been revised 
ths it the burdens of taxation may bear more equally and equi- 
ably. The antitrust laws have been overhauled and made 
The currency system of the coun- 
try has been rewritten and the Federal reserve act, sometimes 
ref 7 to as a legislative marvel, has been put upon the books. 
but, to my mind, this program, however great, would be wholly 
king if this Congress does not pass some legislation pertain- 

‘ to farm credits. The bill now under consideration will go 


] 


fe 


‘l ‘te ng Way to giving to the great host of farmers of this coun- 


try some hope and relief and will to a great extent go far toward | 
mnemng the landless man and the manless land together. 

mome Thay say that we propose to do for the farmers what we 
“ hot propose to do for any other If this statement be 


class, 





\ 


but under present conditio1 


nnd large short-time pay 


Ss knows that th 


iments he will be expect 


to make can not in any human probability be met: but suppos« 
that the man who has a few hundred dollars to make t ) 
ment on a home knows that he can get a low rate of interes 
the balance and by having long time the other payments will 
be small cach year he ean see a far brighter picture, and he will 
buy a home and make the first payment, believing that he 
pay the remainder, and he can, if health follows him 

Mr. Speaker, many men who oppose this bill say t) ‘ ’ 
demagoging with the farmer. That this bill will not ork 
That it is imperfect. Mr. Speaker, no human instrumentatit 
is perfect, and I feel sure that this bill will in the light of ex 
perience have to be amended, but I know that it goes a 
step in the right direction, and I can there fore vote for it wi 


out reservation, knowing that when defects show in 
that there will be men in 
good sense to amend it. 
Mr. Speaker, 
ful life 


Congress of enough patriotism and 
some of our cits 


friends talk about the beauti 
on the farm and seem to 


assume that all 


S ole Ol ‘ \ 
of happiness and freedom from care. All these men know abou 

| farm life is from what they have got from reading some novel 

| or visiting on the farm or driving through it in the springtin 
But, Mr. Speaker, I was reared on a farm where J] e picke 
cotton, gathered all kinds of crops, and plowed and hoed from 
sun till sun. If some of our city friends whe tall alx thie 
beauty and romance of farm life would go out and bend thei 
backs over a cotton row for 10 or 12 hours per day and grip t] 
plow handles that long, they would see how faust this romance 
that they have read in the novels would leave it and he rely 
it would come down to a humdrum life of work and il J 


we to make 
f I ean, 


the 


farm a more attractive place to live and 1 want 


to help to lift some of the burdens from the backs of 
aia who go forth at early dawn and labor with the harried 
to dewy eve, to bring forth the products that feed and clothe 
| the world. If this Congress can do this, it Mh Iie 
itself an enduring fame. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ze... Wimre AIK E 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ix true Hovse or Representatives. 


Monday, May 15, 1916. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr 
form, will be 
if, indeed, it 
conelusion, 


aetalier. that the 


disappointing to Lhose 


does not totally fail of its purpose 


It is needless for me to go into details to justify 
ment, for its vital defects have been thoroughly « 
the floor of the House. But if any Member has not taken the 
time and trouble to study the bill for himself, I co d to 
him the remarks of the gentleman from 


Arkansa | M 3 


WAY] in the Recorp of May 9, whose ex! 
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the bill shows it to be little short of an absurdity. So cumber- 
some and intricate are its previsions that a farmer, undertak- 
ing to berrow under it, will have to retain both a lawyer and 
an accountant to tell how much of his neighbor’s obligation he 
carries, what rate of interest he is paying, and the initial ex- 
penses incident to a loan. Under this bill the initial expenses 
to the borrower will so materially decrease the amount actually 
reccived in eash, as compared with the amount obligated for, as 
) materially increase the rate of interest nominally given the 
farmer in the bill, 

‘Then, again, the expense to the Government incident to put- 
ting the proposed bill in operation, with its boards and sub- 
bourds, its system of land banks and subbanks, with its new 
high-sularied offices and contingent expenses, will pile up an 
immense sum, to be borne primarily by the Government, but in 
the end by the borrowing farmer. 

I propose to vote for the bill, with all its imperfections, be- 
cause it contains some good provisions and is one step toward 
the attainment of the rural-credits system. I introduced one 
of the first bills that was offered in Congress on this subject, 
and while I have no pride of opinion as to my own bill it, at 
least, is not subject to the criticism made of the pending bill 
by many Members on this floor. 

I am going to ask leave to print my bill, along with a short 
digest of it, so that it may be read by individual Members 
pending amendments to the bill under consideration. 

The question of rural credits is one with which I have been 
deeply concerned for a number of years. Our farmers are pay- 
ing approximately $500,000,000 annually in interest, and our 
inndowners are decreasing in an alarming degree year by year. 
Thirty-seven per cent of our farmers are tenants, and in the 
South it would perhaps be safe to say that the tenant class is 
nearly double this number. 

Since the Democratic Party is pledged to the passage of a 
rural-credits bill, it is not necessary to defend such a measure 
here, Sut for the information of those who attack the meas- 
ure as being class legislation, ft may be recalled that Congress 
in times past provided for commercial agents, at big salaries, 
to teur the world and hunt out markets for merchants and 
manufacturers. Then, again, the funds of the United States 
Treasury were deposited without interest in Wall Street to 
prevent a panic threatened by excessive speculation. ‘The funds 
of the United States Treasury have been ever ready for the pro- 
tection of the business man, but as the farmer is not classed 
“us a business man by those papers that are controlled by a lot 
of money sharks in Wall Street, it is not surprising to note that 
such papers as the New York Press refer to the question of 
rural credits as “a crazy socialistic experiment,” “a distillation 
of populism,” “a piece of vicious class legislation,” and so foertn. 
\ny measure that removes dependence for money from Wall 
Street, or its dependent banks over the country, is “ vicious 
class legislation ” in the opinion of those banks. 

The question of rural credits is not a new one. More than 
one European country has raised its tenants from a condition 
bordering on serfdom ta that of independent landowners 
through this system, and, incidentally, national wealth has been 
doubled thereby. In a former speech I cited statistics to prove 
this statement, but, as all this information was in the hands 
of the committee that considered this bill, it is not necessary 
to repeat those figures here. 

In taking issue with the committee on some of the points of 
the pending bill, I do not, in any sense, question their good in- 
tentions, but I have lived in daily contact with the farmer all 
my life, and I know of a certainty that before he will undertake 
to unravel the intricacies of the committee bill, he will con- 
tinue to go to the banks that have been serving him, and pay 
his 8 or 10 per cent, rather than pay a lot of initial fees, and 
subseribe for stock that he knows and cares nothing about. I 
know again that the plan of banding a lot of farmers together, 
that the whele may become responsible for the debts of each, 
lias been proven a failure, and must again fail if retained as a 











part of the pending bill. My bill does not disturb existing re- 
lutions between borrower and lender, but merely enlarges ac- 
commodations to the borrower, at the lowest possible rate of 
interest, through a local agency that ean best judge of its 
customers, and the value of property hypethecated. Without 
objection I will ask leave to append my bill and a digest of it. 


DIGEST OF MY RURAL CREDITS BILL. 


The Democratic Members of Congress and the President are 
committed to the passage of a rural credits bill, it is unneces- 
sary to urge upon the House the importance of this legislation. 

The only question to be considered its the framing of a bill 
with the least complications which will fully meet public de- 
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mands and carry relief to the tenant farmers of the Unit 
States. 

When the Democratic Party came into power, realizing | 
obligation the party had assumed on this character of legis 
tion, I introduced a bill (H. R. 16028) which I believe wo 
have fulfilled practically every requirement for long-term lo.) 
on real estate, but owing to the positive statement of the Pr 
dent that he preferred that no rural-credits legislation be t: 
up at that time I did not endeavor to push my bill. 

I have reintroduced practically the same bill, with a 
amendments that I think may add to its effectiveness. 

The bill that is simplest in form, entails the least expens 
putting in operation, furnishes adequate relief to the tv 
farmer, and involves the Government in the smallest degr« 
seems to me, should meet the approval of the House. 

In the hope of calling the attention of the House to the . 
sirable features of the bill which I have reintroduced, | 
attached, I beg to submit the following digest thereof and 
that the House give it careful consideration in connection 
the bill. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that national banks as 
organized establish a land-loan department. This is made a }) 
of the present banking system with existing banks to avoid 
creation of a new system of national banks, with all the cun 
some machinery necessary for their establishment. 

I have examined the hundreds of bills previously introducod 
and this bill appears to be the only bill that can be put i: 
fective operation without disturbing the present national }: 
ing system. Some of the other bills propose a “ bureau of f: 
loans,” some a system of “ farmers’ associations ” with ban! 
privileges, some “ land-loan ” banks in each State with a ce: 
bank in Washington and branches in the various counties, |it 
none except this bill proposes to use existing national banks, \ 
existing officers, State and National. 

Now, is there any good reason why existing national bunks 
can not meet every requirement without the cost of an extra 
dollar to the Goyernment and perform the work more efficie:t's 
by reason of the fact that the officials are located in the s: 
community with the borrewer and are doing just the kind « 
work they are deing every day in the course of their ordiiury 
business? 

National banks will gladly take on the work, and as my Jill 
provides further on they do it without extra cost to the Gover) 
ment, although the national banks are made to assume :\!! 1- 
sponsibility in making loans, 

Section 2 of this bill provides that loans shall not be made 
except on farm iands, for not more than two-thirds their value 
and for a period of not more than 10 years. Further on it is 
provided that the lands shall be actually tenanted. The ressous 
for this section are obvious and will not be commented on. 

Sections 3 and 4 provide for the local bank president or |ink 
attorney to examine the county records in which a loan is 
asked to ascertain whether or not the property on which a |oun 
is asked is unencumbered. The wisdom of this provision as : 
trasted with the suggestion of some other bills that such ex: 
inations be made by special deputies from the district attorn:) s 
office or by special representatives of a bureau in Washine 
must be evident. 

Section 5 provides for publication of a list of the lands © 
which loans are asked, not that the mortgage would otherwis 
invalid, but to avoid litigation. 


Section 6 provides that national banks shall receive lo.ns 
from the Treasury of the United States in amounts of $10.0), 
and serially thereafter, if desired or needed. With eaci: | 
asked for mortgages of real estate on lands worth $15,0'", 


approved by the bank making the application, are filed wit! 
United States Treasurer to form a basis for a bond issuc | 
vided for further on in the bill, 

Loans from the Treasury to the national banks, as })!0- 
vided in the bill, are to be in serial amounts of $10,000, in 
order that they may be handled both by the banks and ly 
the Treasury Department in block sums, thereby facilitating 
and abridging the work entailed in securing a loan. 

The rate of interest to the bank is fixed at 3} per ¢ 
It will be noted further on in the bill that the rate charged tic 
customer is fixed at 5 per cent. This allows the bank 1) | 
eent for becoming responsible for the loan, for examining ti! 
and for such other expenses as is incurred in making the lo: 

Section 7 is practically covered in remarks on section 6. 

Section 8 provides an appropriation of $25,000,000 as a w' 
ing fund to be used and replenished from time to time |) 
Government bond issues based on first mortgages of real estite 
at two-thirds the value of the property mortgaged, filed with |)" 
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These bonds are to bear in- 
at 3 per cent, and the one-half of 1 per cent paid by 
national banks for loans is to be used in preparing and floating 
the bond and for department expenses 
dling the funds derived from the sale of bonds. 
etion 9 provides the compensation to national banks, pro- 
: for a sinking fund in the tand loan department of nationai 
, and provides that national banks give bond commen- 
rate with the amount held in the sinking fund. 
10 limits the amount loaned to any one person 
<» 500 on not less than 50 acres of land actually tenanted. 
his is for the obvious reason that the bill is intended to 
encourage home building and to place loans where they are 
iesirable. 

Section 11 provides for examination of the “land loan 
department” of national banks in the same manner and by 
the same officials as national banks are examined, as now or- 
canized. This section further provides for the extension of 
the “land loan department” to State banks in counties where 
no national banks have been organized, the State banks to be 
subjected to the same examinations that are made of national 
banks by national-bank examiners. 

Section 12 provides that if any person borrowing from any 
national bank uncer the provisions of the bill shal! make (efault 
in two payments, the mortgage shall be foreclosed in the usual 
way, and the bank that made the loan must see that the full 


Treasurer of the United States. 


terest 


issues 





PADS 


. +? 
Section to 


the selling price. This makes the bank responsible to the Gov- 
ernment for the mortgages deposited as collateral. The loan 
value fixed on lands is fixed at two-thirds rather than one-half, 
as suggested in some of the bills, for the reason that the bank 
taking the mortgages can not lose at this rate, and it secures 
the loan to the Government. , 

Default of two payments is allowed for the reason that it 
is a safe business allowance, and allows the tenant land pur- 
chaser to get over a hard year and not lose his land. Of 
course, the bank would see that the tenant availed himself of 
this as seldom as possible. 

Section 13 provides a plan by which the person who has 
mortgaged his land and Cesires to sell it to advantage before 
the close of his loan may do so and leave the bank and the 
Government whole. 


Sections 14 and 15 fix the profits allowed to national banks: 
and provide that the Secretary of the Treasury take the neces- 
sary steps to put the bill into effect. 

Now it does seem that this bill will meet all the require- 
ments of an effective “rural credits law.” It certainly can be 
put in execution with less expense than any bill offered. It 
safeguards the Government against loss. It imposes an easy 
task on officials now in Government service, to wit, national- 
bank officials, and compensates them moderately for their new 
duties. It makes no radical change in the present manner of 
banking and does not upset in the slightest the present rela- 
tions of borrower and lender in the local communities. It is 
brief, easily understood, and simple of execution; and I trust 
that at least in some of its important features it may meet the 
approval of the House. 

\ bill to establish a system through which national banks may make 
loans upon agricultural lands in aid of agriculture. — 


Be it enacted, etc., That any national bank doing business in 


the 


United States be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to establish | 


a land-loan department, under such provisions and restrictions as are 
hereinafter set forth. 

Sec. 2. That loans shall not be made from this department of said 
national bank except on farm lands; and in no case shall said loans 
xceed two-thirds the actual value of the iand to be hypothecated as 
collateral for said loans, nor shal! said loans extend for a longer period 
than 10 years. 

Sec. 3. That when a national bank has applications for loans in a 
Sum aggregating $10,000 it shall examine the records in the county 
office in which deeds are recorded in the county tn which said applica- 
fons for loans are made and ascertain whether or not the A on 
which loans are asked are unencumbered. 

Sec. 4. That if the office of the register of deeds, or such other office 
in which deeds are recorded, shall show the lands sought to be hypothe- 
cated as collateral for a loan are already mortgaged no loan shall be 


considered on said encumbered land until the encumbrance has been 
removed and the record satisfied. 
Sec. 5. That a list of the lands to be free from encumbrance, as 


shown by the county records, shall be advertised once a week for three 
consecutive weeks in a newspaper published in the county in which said 
‘Cans are sought, apd in case no person notifies said bank of a prior 
inrecorded mortgage or a judgment against any of the parties making 
application for loans. which said mortgage or judgment would ad- 
versely affect the mortgages held by said bank, said publication shall be 


dex med sufficient publ ¢ notice, and the mortgages held by said bank | 
shall be deemed and adjudged to be first mortgages by the State and 





Federal courts of the United States. 

aed 6. That when any national bank located in any State of the 
nited States shall have applications for loans on farm lands aggregat 

ne 510.008, on a basis of two-thirds the value of the lands sought to 

re yhothecated, and shali have taken first mortgages on said lands as 
ereinbefore provided, said mortgages shall be placed in the hands of 
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preparedness in the Senate bill as possible, while agreeing to the 
one bad feature, the antiquated nitrate provision. The bill 
should be sent back to conference with instructions to agree to 
the Regular Army provisions of the Chamberlain bill and to the 
Federal volunteer reserve provision, and to disagree with the 
water-power nitrate provision already proven out of date. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no one in high regard for the National 
Guard of States that have a real National Guard, such as the 
guard of the State of New York; but look at the spectacle in 
Texas at present, where that great State can not turn out 3,000 
men, after all its bluster, to protect its own borders. The 
National Guard can not fill the place of a Federal reserve, as it 
is constituted the country over. Furthermore, even where the 
guard is best organized and in the highest efficiency, as in New 
York and New England, I doubt if its present members, many 
of whom are men with families dependent upon them, have reck- 
oned upon the possibility of being called into Federal service for 
a long period. Their patriotism is not to be doubted, and they 
would be of immense service in any emergency; but why not 
supplement them by building up a Federal volunteer reserve, 
such as the Senate bill provides? 

fiiek FEDERAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE, OR CONTINENTAL ARMY, 


This plan of a Federal volunteer reserve was first advocated 
by Secretary Garrison under the name of the continental army. 
it was a new idea, but a good one. The President took it up and 
made it a part of his preparedness message at the opening of 
this session of Congress in December. But the political adju- 
tant generals got after it so vigorously that within three weeks 
the President reversed himself, refusing to stand by Secretary 
Garrison, who was forced to resign. The sequel shows what a 
blunder the President made. This Federal volunteer plan, which 
apparently had no friends then, has steadily gained ground. The 
Senate has approved it, and it has gained many supporters in 
this House, as it has come to be better understood. Those who 
have opposed it so vehemently, supposing they were currying 
favor with the militia voters in their States, have recently been 
confronted with strong evidence that the best guardsmen are 
not opposing it. I have letters here, Mr, Speaker, from National 
Guard ofticers in my State who strongly favor it. One of them 
is from Maj. Francis G. Landon, who has four times repre- 
sented my district in the New York State Assembly. Maj. 
Landon wrote me March 22: 

What we need is a natfonal reserve—call it what you like—which Mr. 
Garrison came nearer to suggesting than any other man. You can not 
federalize the guard as proposed by the bill pending. You will only 
keep the worst element in and the good element out. You will create a 
political organization which will call for more and more each year. and 
you will find that the Government has hung around its neck a monster 
that will never let go. 

Maj. Landon strongly opposed some of the militia-pay sections 
of the bill, but was not opposed to paying the men enough to 
cover expenses of attending drills. 

I should like to quote also briefly from a letter written me by 
a resident of my district who was one of Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders in the Spanish War. .He speaks of Col. Leonard Wood 
and of Col. Roosevelt as excellent and intelligent regimental 
commanders, 2nd he testifies to the high qualities of some of the 
company officers, but shows that soldiers can not be impro- 
vised, and adds: 

In spite of all the newspaper notoriety we got we did not amount to 
much as a fighting unit, and the other Volunteers in Cuba were much 
worse than we. The success of the Santiago campaign was due, first, 


to the excellent fighting qualities of the United States Regulars ; second, 
to the demoralization of the Spaniards. 


ONLY PLAN OPEN TO FARMERS, 


Mr. Speaker, I want to add one argument for the Federal 
volunteer plan which, though now apparently crushed, will, I 
believe, rise again, an argument which I have heard no one 
else use, though it seems to me the strongest of all. The Federal 
volunteer plan offers the only plan by which a country boy, a 
farm boy, can obtain military training short of enlisting in the 
Regular Army. The National Guard as to-day organized is 
:lmost wholly composed of city men; at least, outside of Sena- 
tor WApsworTH’s troop of cavalry in central New York, that is 
true in my State, and I know it is true in many other States. 
Now, in the past most of our best soldiers have come from the 
furms. Why deny the young men of the farms a chance to obtain 
military training to~lay? They can not get into the cities, gen- 
erally speaking, to attend even once-a-week armory drills in 
winter, but many of them could get off for a whole month's 
training at some time during the summer or fall. Why not give 
them a chance? 

In my county, the county of Dutchess, in Revolutionary days 
ihere were three or four regiments of militia, all farmers with 
the possible exception of a few of the officers. Those regiments 
kept their organization down through days of “* general train- 
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ing ” until some time in the forties or fifties of the last century 


have heard my grandfather tell of general training. Of cours 


it was not training to any extent, and probably too often 
a general picnic, but the obligation to military service 


there. 


FOUR REGIMENTS REDUCED TO ONE COMPANY. 

Every able-bodied man of military age was enrolled, and ri 
here I want to note the fact that the Legislature of the Stat 
New York has recently passed an act for another militia ei) 
ment which shall take in every man, It is an excellent i 
But that is a digression. I spoke of the old-time militia of 
county merely to show how many there were of them, and , 
farmers. Later the old regiments were reduced to one, a re, 
ment that was called out for 30 days’ service at the time of 
Battle of Gettysburg. This regiment represented the cou 
Nearly half of the companies were in the city of Poughkee; 
and the rest in small towns and villages within a radius o} 
or 20 miles. They got together at intervals for reginy 
drill, and they made a good showing in parades, as I very 
remember. 

In 1882 this regiment was cut down to two separate «© 
panies, and in 1897 one of those was disbanded—without 
ficient reason, in my opinion—so that now we have only .« 
company of less than 100 men, where we used to have wit! 
my own memory a regiment, and at an earlier time, when | 
population of the county was very much less than at pres 
three or four regiments. Very much the same is true of the ot!) 
Hudson River counties in my neighborhood, though Oran. 
County has retained three separate companies. My whole « 
trict, three counties, has only four National Guard compan 
although it includes five cities, ranging in population from 12,(%)) 
to 30,000, and a number of important villages. 

Evidently there is room for a mutch larger local military fo. 
The National Guard is already recruiting, and with the « 
couragement offered in this bill will doubtless be doubled; | 
there might easily be found three or four hundred young » 
drawn from the farms and the smaller villages for a Fede 
volunteer reserve, men who could find time between May : 
November for a month of training in camp, but who can n 
well join the National Guard. 

The very fact that 50,000 men have already volunteered 
training at Plattsburg and elsewhere shows that the Fede 
volunteer reserve could have been made successful and cou! 
have been adopted had the President stood manfully by his fir 
position in support of Secretary Garrison. I believe we si 
yet at some future time take up this plan, and I hope that | 
Republicans, particularly those from the great agricul! 
States, will get into line in favor of it. 





Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 
OF INDIANA, 
Ix toe Houst or Representatives, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it is objected that t! 
legislation is extending favors and special benefits to farmers 
a class. There is a difference between commercial transaction 
and agricultural operations. There is a difference in cre 
facilities to carry on commerce and trade and credit faciliti: 
to carry on farming and-agriculture. There is a differenc: 
the fundamental. conditions of agricultural operations. Ot!) 
men may hasten their business transactions and thereby incre: 
their protits. But no amount of industry, energy, and ent: 
prise can hasten agricultural operations in advance of the s 
sons or mature crops at an earlier date than the time fixed |) 
nature. There is a difference in the contingencies incident 
egricultural operations. Other men may guard against loss al 
insure against casualties in business, but no amount of preca! 
tion will safeguard against droughts, floods, blights, and ot! 
contingencies in farm production so as to hold the farmer sai 
from loss. And there is a difference in the use of capital i 
agricultural operations. Other men may multiply their tran- 
actions and use their money over and over again during the sam 
year. But the farmer by nature is limited to single annus 
operations and his profits are accordingly circumscribed. 

These different conditions and contingencies call for a diffe: 
ent and peculiar form of credit and loans under which to carr) 
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on the farming industry. The farmer must make his business 
calculations in accordance with these different and peculiar 


business contingencies and conditions, and he must be afforded 
a different and peculiar form of credit to 


atious rhe general banking institutions of the country have | 
b » organized, framed, and established upon a basis to furnish | 
eredit for commercial transactions. They do not and can not 
afford credit facilities to meet the requirements of agricultural 


operath 


] 
} 
i 
| 


‘arry on his oper- | 


The farmers have at last come to be recognized 9s business 


men who require capital the same as other 
order to do | The want of capital will limit their busi 
ness the same as in other lines of industry and with other busi 
in. They require a form of make capi- 
ilable to them in accordance with their 


business wicn in 


siness. 


ness me credit that will 
hes Li 


tal avi business opera- 
tions the.same as other business men. The farm owner is in 
constant need of capital for the improvement of his farm, for 
ti.e erection of buildings, for the purchase of stock and fer- 


lizer, machinery, and other apparatus. The tenant is in need 


of capital for all these as well as capital for the purchase of | 


a farm. 

An agricultural system is necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the farming interests of the country and under which 
the farmers in every locality may organize to avail themselves 
of necessary credit facilities where credit, on terms to meet 


their requirements, is not otherwise furnished them by the ex- 


isting loan and banking institutions. 

But there is another and a greater reason than an economic 
yn for the cooperation of the Government to promote the 
welfare of the farmers of the country. History has taught that 
the strength and security of a nation depends upon the pro- 
nortion of landowners among those who till the and 
that tenantry is a condition fraught with national weakness aud 
instability. 

As a policy to increase the national strength and stability 
European countries have expended large sums of money to 
encourage and aid farm tenants to become landowners. To 
accomplish this purpose Germany has provided for lower in- 
terest rates and easy payments on the purchase of farms. 
France has subsidized Government-controlled banks to extend 


reast 


soil 


credit as an inducement for the purchase of farms by tenants. | 


England has appropriated over $500,000,000 to help Lrish tenants 
to become landowners. than a billion 
of dollars to aid her tenants to own their homes and the lands they 
cultivate. And other European countries, realizing the national 
menace of landlordism, have inaugurated similar policies for 
relief against tenantry. 

If all the great European nations can afford to formulate 
great policies and support the same by appropriations running 
into millions of dollars to restore the ownership of land te 
occupying tenants, then this Government ought to profit L) 
their experience and make reasonable provision to enable the 
farmers of this country to hold their land and preven 
from becoming tenants. 


Russia has expended more 


them 
Tenantry is on the increase among the 


farmers of the United States, and to-day only 67 per cent of 
the farmers own the lands they cultivate, while in Germany, 
an old country, under a system of Government cooperation, 
81 per cent of the farmers now own the lands upon which 
they live. The farmers now owning farms should be helped 
and encouraged to held them and the farmers now tenants 


should be helped and encouraged to become owners of farms 
by affording them a form of credit suitable to their requirements. 


Two Platoons for Firemen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
. _ to ) nD ‘ rm 
HON. CHARLES POPE CALDWELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 25, 1916. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I include an argument 
. are upon this subject the last time it was presented in New 

ork. 

The argument is as follows: 


RGUMBNT BY CHARLES POPE CALDWELL BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON LAWS 
AND LEGISLATION IN RE TWO PLATOONS FOR FIREMEN. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on behalf of the members of 

the uniformed force of the fire department, their families and 


friends, I wish to thank you for this opportunity to present their 
side of this controversy. 


LY | 
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though half of the time in bed. It ‘would do away with the 
monkeyshine tactics of getting ready where not needed, and 
would save the time necessarily consumed in waiting for the 
present gong signal to operate without a cent increase in cost. 

{t would provide a reserve force to protect and take care of 
the city when the fire fighters were exhausted from hard duty. 

It would also do away with the necessity of maintaining a 
dormitory in which a drunken fireman may hide his breach of 
discipline by claiming that he was asleep. 

It will do away with the clubhouse features and the roof 
gardens recently installed, all to the great advantage of the city 
in reducing the expense of maintenance and the cost of con- 
struction. 

And last, but not least, it would bring health and content- 
ment to the fire fighters and thus add to their efliciency. 

That there is something wrong with the present system is dis- 
closed by the following things: 

First. There is a widespread discontent among the force. 
More than 80 per cent demand this relief. 

Second. The statistics of the fire department show that the 
health of the firemen is being outrageously impaired by the 
present system. 

After five years a fireman is entitled to examination for pro- 
motion. After three years a policeman is entitled to examina- 
tion for promotion. The policeman has a three-platoon system, 
spends one-third of his time on the streets or on stationary post, 
where he is subjected to the inclemency of the weather, yet the 
figures show that only 3 firemen are entitled to promotion to 
17 policemen. And this on account of the physical test alone. 

The law has dealt harshly with the fireman. 

Labor law, section 3, provides eight hours shall constitute a 
legal day’s work for all classes and employees in this State, 
except those engaged in farm and domestic service, unless 
otherwise provided by law, ete. 

In the case of McNulty v. City of New York (60 A. D., 25; 
ufirmed 168 N. Y., 117) it was held that a driver of a cart 
in the street-cleaning department of the City of New York was 
protected by this section. 

sut in the case of Sweeney v. Fire Commissioner (78 A. D., 
160; affirmed 175 N. Y., 470) it was held that a driver in the 
fire department was not so protected by said section, nor was 
any other member of the uniformed force, because by the city 
charter the commissioner is given the authority to regulate 
the hours of duty of all members. 

In the street-cleaning department 8 hours constitutes a day’s 
work, and the employees working overtime get extra pay. 

Sut in the fire department 20 hours constitutes a day’s work, 
and the employees working overtime get no extra pay. 

In the police department each man is required to do 8 hours 
of tour duty in 24 hours, and 8 hours of reserve duty in 72 
hours; the remainder of his time he may spend at home. 

gut in the fire department each man is required to do 2 
hours of continuous duty and is with his family only one day 
in five, 

The laws of this State prohibit the corporations to require 
employees in brickyards to werk more than 10 hours per day, 
exclusive of meals. 

But the fire commissioner can and often does require mem- 
bers of the uniformed force to work 24 to 48 hours without 
meals, 

Street surface and elevated railroad employees are not per- 
mitted to work more than 10 consecutive hours including half 
hour for dinner, on the theory that longer hours would be dan- 
gerous to lives of passengers. 

But in the fire department employees are required to work 2¢ 
hours exclusive of meals, on the theery that the longer they 
work and the less time they have to eat and sleep the more 
eflicient they become, 

Upon steam roads more than 50 miles in length, 10 hours out 
of 12 is a legal day, and where an employee has worked for 24 
hours consecutively he can not again work until he has had at 
least 8 hours’ rest. 

sut a fireman is required to work 20 hours every day, and 
fatigue is no excuse for failure to report at every call, whether 
he is needed or not. 

Block-system telegraph and telephone operators may not be 
on duty more than 8 hours out of 24, and a violation is punish- 
able by fine. 

But a fireman is required to work 20 hours out of 24, and if 
he fails to respond to continuous duty he is punished by fine 
or discharge. 

A drug clerk is not permitted to work more than 70 hours 
per week, and his day must be consecutive and allow 1 hour 
for each meal, and he shali net sleep in the stere. 


| 
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But a fireman must work 20 hours per day and must slee; 
the stable. 

A barber is prohibited from working on Sunday by statut 
and the court of appeals has held the same constitutional on 1 
ground that it tended to promote the public welfare. 

But the fireman is off duty only 1 Sunday in 35 days. 

Certainly upon a statement of the law the fireman has 
been given a square deal. 

The present commissioner, in his opposition to the propos 
ordinance, has, with his characteristic play to publicity, s 
to the public press his argument, and it seems to me that t! 
fair way to deal with this subject is to take up the vario 
points raised by him and discuss them with this committee 

He says: 

The chief of department, with an experience of more than a qua: 
of a century in the uniformed force as officer and man, and who | 
served in every grade and rank, from the lowest to the highest, con 
with me in the opinion that this is a pernicious measure, diametrics 
opposed to the best interests of the department, of the city at lo 
and of the members of the uniformed force. 

The chief of department is John Kenlon, who, while dep 
chief, installed the two-platoon system in the marine divis 
of the fire department, and who, as chief of the fire departnx 
has continued the two-platoon system in that branch of {| 
service, notwithstanding the fact that he has had authority 
discontinue it. It therefore does not seem reasonable that 1! 
chief could honestly and sincerely believe as the commission: 
says he does, for if he does he is certainly guilty of a breach « 
duty in continuing a system in the department where he est; 
lished it. 

He says: 

Every fire commissioner and chief of department since consolida' 
in 1898, has strenuously and successfully opposed such attempted lez 
lation, convinced that its enactment into law meant the demorallz 
of the uniformed force and the loss of prestige as the finest fire-fight 
organization in the country. 

As I said at the outset, it is conceded by those in favor of | 
measure that the chiefs of department have fought them, | 
the fighting has been a personal fight based upon the theory t! 
the granting of this relief demanded by the subordinates of | 
department would be a defeat of the chiefs of the departn 
and in their mind would tend to demoralize the uniformed for 
But this is a day of individual justice; the day of autocr 
rule has passed. 

He says: 

In May, 19138, a bill which incorporated the same features ; 
present ordinance was sneaked through the State legislature. 

In February, 1913, three months prior to the date on whic! 
was sneaked through, Commissioner Johnson, over his si: 
ture, wrote to the chairman of the city’s committee of 
senate at Albany and laid before him the commissioner's « 
jection to the passage of the bill. A hearing was held, the | 
was reported out, and passed both houses of the legislature 

He says: 

It was vetoed by the governor after a strong protest by the offi 
of the New York City fire department and by several organizatio: 
including the Retail Dry Goods Association, the Central Mercant 
Association, the Merchants’ Association, the City Club, and the Po 
of Trade and Transportation. 

To which I might add, none of whom are usually supporting 
law proposed for the benefit of the man who works, and thi: 
the governor veloed the bill notwithstanding he favored gra 
ing the relief, because it was in violation of the home-rule | 
one of his pet measures, 

Ile says: 

The division of the uniformed force into two distinct bodies woul 
my opinion, be analogous to the division of an army brigade into 1 
parts with distinct hours of duty. 

The firemen are not soldiers, and never have been. They av 
civil employees. They have had placed upon them many ot t! 
onerous duties placed upon military men, but none of the co! 
forts and none of the benefits. If the firemen are to be a mi 
tary body, make them sych. Furnish them homes. Furnis! 
them meals at regular hours. Furnish them clothes. Furnis! 
them their furlough, and let them off duty when they are no! 
needed, and provide a relief when worked to exhaustion by dut) 
If they are to be civil employees, treat them as such. Pern! 
them to have a home life. Permit them to have rest and recre: 
tion as other civil employees, and hold him responsible for hi- 
civil duties as any other civil employee. 

He says: 

In the fire service, as in the military service, the members shou! 
be accessible at all times except when necessarily absent for meals ‘ 
on leave for purposes of rest or recreation for periods of short dur: 
tion, and these absences should be taken in rotation, so that the nun 


ber of men on duty should never be less than that necessary to offic: 
and man the company in a thoroughly efficient manner. That this | 


so will appear from a consideration of the peculiar character of the 


fire service, 
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t never heard of a military service in which the men were 
absent for their meals. The two-platoon system meets all the 
other conditions. 

He says: 
department is engaged in a battle with a foe that never sleeps. 

But under the present system the whole of the fire depart- 
ment on duty, with the exception of a watchman in each house, 
lies down to sleep every night at the same time. Under the two- 
system the same fire-fighting force would be wide- 
awake at all times. 

Tle says: 

All other kinds of similar service of trained men can count in some 
degree upon the exigencies of their service and when and where their 
extreme exertion of labor will be required. With the fire department 
this is not 80. 

True, to a large extent. But in all such work, where they 
can not determine in advance when the peak load will arrive, 
there is always a reserve force, except in the fire department. 

He says: 

The explosion of a gas pipe, the falling of a wall, or the careless 
dropping of a lighted match may in the shortest interval of time start 
a conflagration the extent of which can only be limited by the force 
and promptness with which it is attacked. 

Yet for half of the time, under the present system, the fire- 
fighting force of New York City is in bed. Under the two- 
platoon system the fire-fighting force would be awake, dressed, 
and ready to respond instantly. 

He says: 

Neither battles nor fires can be fought with limited hours of service. 

But all good generals provide in the organization of their 
army for a reserve force that can be brought up when his men 
are exhausted from fighting their enemy. 

He says: 

Men can not be accorded the right to go off duty when duty presses, 
or to ask relief therefrom when engaged in a hand-to-hand contest, or 
to request leaves of absence by reason of having been detained when 
the time comes for their platoon to go out of service, without greatly 
reducing the efficiency and the morale of the department and introduc- 
ing added complications and difficulties into its management. 


yatoea 





With this we agree, and so does the ordinance, for it provides 
that under such conditions the commissioner may require the 
attendance at such times of all men. 

He says: 

Under the two-platoon system an unfortunate division of responsi- 
bility would take piace. One house and one set of apparatus would 
be operated alternately by two sets of officers and firemen, and it 
would oftentimes be impracticable to iix definitely the responsibility 
for any work that might be neglected. 
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There is nothing in the bill to prevent the present method. | 


which is that a watchman who goes on duty makes report of 
the condition of all of the property and apparatus, and his 
report goes. 

He says: 

Alarms come in at all hours, and would doubtless arrive at one of 
the periods vf changing platoons. The confusion which would then 
unavoidably result as to which body of men should perform the service 
would, in my judgment, be very serious and result in errors for which 
it would be difficult to establish the responsibility. 

He overlooks the fact that in such an event both platoons 
would respond under the proposed ordinance. 

He says: 


It might be alleged that in case of necessity reinforcements from the | 


platoon off duty could readily be obtained. This, however, is entirely 
erroneous and misleading. The units of the platoon off duty would 
scatter immediately, either to their homes or to places of amusement, 
often outside of the borough in which their company is located. It 


i 


would clearly be impossible to reach even a small percentage of thelr | 


number and even if reached an excuse of illness might operate to pre 
vent attendance, 


No such contention has been nade, but an emergency squad 
equipped with automobiles could always be on hand and easy of 
access, and there is nothing in the law to prevent the establish- 
ment of such a relief force. 

He says: 

The necessary increase in force would introduce a number of entirely 
green and untrained men into the service which, distributed among 
the various companies, would mean a large percentage of the men 
assigned thereto without experience in fire service. It is an axiom of 
old officers that it requires tive years for a fireman thoroughly to learn 
his duty under present conditions when he serves at all times except 
when on vacation leave. Under the two-platoon system it is safe to 
Say that he could not obtain the necessary experience itn less than 8 or 


10 years. 

The fire department is at present being continuously added 
to and has its green men scattered throughout the depart- 
ment. We claim, as will appear later, that the two-platoon 
system will not cause any great increase in the number of 


— Certainly a man can learn more when awake than when 
asleep. 


And it is hardly to be supposed that a man who Ta 
the week and has 10 to 14 hours off each day Spi 
least § of it in sleep, 2 of it at his meals, and with the pr 
system of assigning the men far distant to their homes, 2 1 
on their way to and from their place of business. Little or no 
is then left in which he could indulge if he was so inclined 

This is practically the argument propounded by Pharaoh 
Moses and Aaron asked for leave of absence for the Isrui 
that they might worship their God. It did tintnin 1 
and I don’t think it will maintain : 

He says: 

But there is still another Important and ish 
operative. The tendency of the proposed ordinance w to c} 
entirely the character of the unifermed force The 
regarded as a profession and not as a trade, They 
high pay the generous provision for their pensi and for the 
their wives and children in the event of their death tt 
tunity always open to them of promotion to a higher 
with proportionately increased compensation, condition whi 
entiate them from an organization of ‘chani 
they accept as satisfactory ec: t tt i i 
which they are constantly exp 

To which we say that to make their lives 1 pieas 
will not cause firemen to have any less prid 
their pay has not been increased except to the f 
men since 1895; that the generous provision to thei ives 
children has been curtailed by the present « missioner by | 

| habit of obtaining an affidavit from a reeru l 

join the Firemen’s Benevolent Association, which pays 
two hours from the time of the death of a ber t 

| $650 to his family. As to his opportunity for promot 
3 firemen to 17 policemen are capable of taking 
examination for promotion after the same period of 

He says: 

rhe two-plat ld y 
1 labor uniou Phere is noth to be reed a 
labor unions in mechanical trad With ich 
struggle for fewer hours of work and higher rates of pa ‘ 
With a fireman such an ambition is totally contrary t ‘ I 
his profession. The aim of the vast majority of thé 
should be to perform the greatest possible mea re of f ] ' 
ble service and to obtain the rewar justly flowing t r Whi 
this ambition is lowered by the constant efforts f few ] 
and less service the high standing o } New Y 
will be a thing of the past 

The happiness and contentment of the firemen and t! 
and children is amply demonstrated by their outy ! 
to-day in protest against the present ‘thods « ad} 
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He says: 

Anotner serious dang lint 
known fact that the larger port f tl Ses 
and violation of the rules and regculatior t} 
mitted by members of the 

To which we say that the fh ’ { 
leads—the fact that. they » \ 
sleep—tends to exhaust their 1 IS ¢ 
desire for stimulant. With reg ! eS 34 
crease. That the lodging-house feature of 
to foster the drinking habit. The 00 
reduce and not increase this e No such tre 
found in the marine division 

He says: 

A certain percentage of the u med for 
of occasional overindulgence in the use of stimular r} 
frequently arrainged on trial for this reason. 

Those men under the two-platoon system 
or any other system, should be d rhe eit 
occasion to employ 


dismisSs¢ 


men who report for duty 
are beclouded by the use of intoxicating liquo 

He says: 

They find this period of relaxation from the restr duty 
tation which they can not resist. Speaking of th n 
-4-hour day carried with it a period of 10 to 14 i fr 
straint, the increase of trouble from thi ) ] 
be very considerable and the discipline of th partment ‘ 
sponding extent injuriously affected 

But he cites no such condition In the marine divi 


own department, where the two-platoon system 








present commissioner. Labor unions have found that in o 


zation is their only salvation. But the fire depart 
zations are under the ban, 

He says: 

The two-platoon system, it should be remembered I 
thorough trial in the third battalion of this depart: Lod 
The test began at 8 a. m., December 5, 1904 | 
February 25, 1905, when it was abandoned. 

And it is claimed on the part of the fireimen tha t 
was instituted for the purpose of defeating the propositio hat 





it was not a fair trial, and there are men here t 
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willing to tell you from their personal experience the grounds 
upon which this charge is made. 

The two-platoon system has been adopted in Butte, Mont.; 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Pueblo, Colo.; Seattle, Wash.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; and in the marine division of the fire department of 
the city of New York. Wherever tried it has been found a 
Success, 

He says: 

It is to be borne in mind that the additional expense incident to the 
operation of the two-platoon system would be very great even were 
its introduction considered advisable from the standpoint of the 
publie good or welfare of the officers and men themselves. 

To this we reply that there would be no such inerease. To 
illustrate: At present, in a company of 15 men, during the day 
3 men are off duty on a 24-hour leave every day; 5 men are 
off duty on meal leave at all hours; and, as a general average, 
1 man is off duty on vacation, special leave, or for sickness or 
special assignment, from which we find that there is on the 
average, out of 15 men in a company, only 6 men actually on 
duty, and none of them properly fed and all drowsy from lack 
of sleep. And at night 8 men are off duty on 24-hour leave, 
2 men are off duty on 12-hour night leave, and by reason of 
special assignments to theaters 2 or more are off duty on 
vacation, special assignment, special leave, or sick leave—an 
average of 7 men off duty and § on duty, and all but 1 lie down 
in their clothes endeavoring to sleep, as none have had an op- 
portunity to sleep during the day. 

Under the two-platoon system we would have half the men 
on duty in the day and half at night, all awake, fully dressed, 
and ready for business without any extra increase in expense, 
and with a corresponding decrease of expense to the city in 
the elimination of the cestly construction of the fire houses to 


provide dormitories and club rooms and their equipment and 
maintenance. 

He says: 

The present salaries paid to the uniformed force are based upon the 
amount of service now rendered. If the guantity of this service were 
cut in half, or measurably reduced, it might lead to a proportionate 
decrease in salaries all along the line, and this would necessarily re- 
sult in a lowering of the pension schedule. 

To which we reply: First, Mr. Johnson recently presented 
to the board of estimates an application for an increase of the 
salaries of the uniformed force upon the ground that they were 
underpaid for their present hours of service; and second, the 
men would perform more hours of duty awake under the two- 
platoon system than they do at present. 

He says: 

The treatment accorded officers and men in the matter of time off 
with pay is moreover very liberal. Chief officers are granted an annual 
vacation leave of 30 days, and 1 day off in every 5 ‘for purposes of 
rest and recreation. Company officers are allowed an annual vacation 
leave of 21 days, 1 day off in every 5, and three short leaves of 12 
hours each monthly, which may be taken in conjunction with the 
regular leaves If conditions warrant. Engineers and firemen are ac- 
corded an annual vacation of 14 days, 1 day off in every 5, and four 
short leaves monthly of 12 hours’ duration each. All officers and men 
are likewise given full pay when suffering from Illness or injury. 

But he neglects to say that the balance of the time they are 
kept in the fire house that their meal hours are irregular; that 
they must sleep in their clothes, and that they respond to alarms 
half awake and rush out in the cold air with their bodies cov- 
ered with perspiration developed in a warm bed, and otherwise 
suffer hardships unnecessarily imposed upon them in their long 
hours of duty. 

He says: 

The conditions of service in the uniformed force are as fair and rea- 
sonable as it is pessible to make them in a bedy necessarily organized 
and conducted on a military basis, and the high standard of efficiency 
now obtaining therein should be maintained at all hazards. 

We say that the conditions of the service of the uniformed 
force are as unfair and unreasonable as it is possible to make 
them in a body organized and conducted on a civil basis: that 
the high standard now obtaining would be improved by better 
treatment of the men; that the force is not organized on a mili- 
tary basis, 

He says: 

The passage of a two-platoon crdinance at this or any other time 
would be disastrous not only to the fire department but to the public 
at large, the safety of whose ‘ives and property Is dependent upon the 
efiiciency of the fire-fighting force of this city 

We say that the passage of the two-platoon ordinance at this 
time is an act of humanity; that it is necessary and required— 
yes, demanded—not only by the fire department, their wives and 
children, but by the public at large, the safety of whose lives 


and property is dependent upon the efficiency of the fire-fighting 
foree ef this city. 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue Hovse or RepresENTATSVES, 
Thursday, May 25, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
occasion a number of times recently to state to this House 
stern opposition and disapproval of the pernicious propaga: 
that has been and is now being carried on in this country wu 
the name of “ preparedness.” I am convinced that it is a sc! 
of the munition traffickers and allied manufacturers to stir 
a false sentiment among the people in their desperate e 
to harness this country with a system of militarism which 
tory has proven always leads to disaster and the decline of . 
lization. I am also firmly convinced that the great masse 
the people of this country are opposed to this propaganda. 

This crowd of parasites upon civilization and the progres 
humanity, this sordid crew of money-mongers, who would s 
fice the flower of our manhood and coin their precious b 
into filthy dollars to appease their voracious appetites for mo 
and power, are now cunningly planning a monstrous parac 
Chicago, where they will lash every helpless breadwinner 
line under threat of discharge, and hope thereby to force { 
stamp of approval upon this criminal and unnecessary 
penditure of the people’s money under the name of so-cu 
preparedness, 

As a further indication of the firm opposition to this pr 
ganda that exists among the great masses of the wealth | 
ducers of our country I hereby submit the following resolut 
passed by the Chicugo Federation of Labor: 


Resolutions adopted by the Chicago Federation of Labor Sum: 
May 21, 1916. 


“ Whereas the Chicago Federation of Labor, at its meeting 
Sunday, February 6, 1916, defined its position on the subj: 
of military preparedness by the adoption of the report of | 
executive board on that subject; and 

“Whereas in acordance with the official position of this bh 
as defined in this report, Secretary E. N. Nockels has | 
fused to cooperate with the demonstration known as the 1 
paredness parade, to be held in Chicago on June 3; and 

“Whereas the position of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
defined in its report of Sunday, February 6, 1916, has | 


further justified by recent events, of which the follow 
are illustrations: 

“First. The organization on May 17 by the National Associa 
of Manufacturers of a Nationa! Federation of Employers. | 
include the employers of the 8,000,000 workers in the Uniic: 
States. One of the chief objects of the federation, as stxi 
in the press reports, is to ‘present a solid front to tl 
American Federation of Labor in battles between capit:! 
and labor.’ 

“Second. The passage by the New York Legislature of the mos! 
drastic legislation providing for a system of compulsor) 
militarism, beginning with school children of 8 years 
age and including every male citizen in New York State ix 
tween 8 and 45 years of age, and the signature of these 1//!- 
tary bills by the governor of New York on Monday, \M:: 
15, 1916, two days after the employers’ stampede for mi! 
tarism known as the preparedness parade was held in \: 
York City, Saturday, May 13. 

“Third. The adoption by the school management committee 0! 
the Chicago Board of Education, on Thursday, May 18, of 
the report of the military committee, against which the re| 
resentatives of the Chicago Federation of Labor protest« 
which provides for military training in the Chicago hich 
schools, and which report will be before the board of educ:- 
tion for adoption on May 24. 

“Fourth. The exposure by the Hon, Crype H. TAavenner, Con- 
gressman from Illinois in the United States Congress, ob 
May 3, 1916, of the world-wide war trust, showing the 
criminal conspiracy between the conimercial interests whic! 
fatten on war and their creatures in high governmental po- 
sitions to fasten upon the people the burden of militarism 
under the guise of ‘ preparedness’: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the Chicago Federation of Labor reiterates 
its position on preparedness as defined in its report of Sunday, 
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February 6, 1916: That we are opposed to the introduction of 
itary training in our public high schools and demand owner- 
ship ef all munitions of war; and be it further 

‘ Resolved, That we are opposed to the military preparedness 

ing forced upon this country by the employing and big business 

rerests, determined upon the destruction of organized labor; 
d be it further 
«“ Resolved, That this federation indorse the action of its sec- 
ary. E. N. Nockels, in refusing to cooperate in the prepared- 
ness parade to be held in Chicago on June 38, which is being pro- 
moted by such ‘friends’ of the workingman as John A. Spoor, 
representative of the Banking, Street Railway, and Beef Trusts; 
Sam Insull, of the Electric Light Trust; Bernard E. Sunny, of 
the Telephone Trust; and John M, Glenn, of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

“ Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the mem- 
hers of the board of education, the city council, the legislature, 
Members of Congress, and the President of the United States.” 

ltespectfully submitted. 

CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

I also insert a news item and editorial from the Chicago Day 
Book of May 22, 1916. 

The Chicago Day Book is the only daily publication in Chicago 
that refuses paid advertisements, and therefore can not be influ- 
enced by the beneficiaries of the extortionate profits in war 
traflic, and consequently expresses the judgment, sentiment, 
and aspirations of the great working masses. 

This editorial is from the pen of Ed. D. Cochran, the editor 
of the Day Book, who has the reputation as a fighter for the 
cause of humanity throughout his entire career, and can not be 
influenced by the criminal rich of our country : 


{From the Day Book, May 22, 1916.] 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR UNANIMOUSLY OPPOSED TO PREI 
PARADE, 


AREDNESS 


“Chicago Federation of Labor unanimously decided to oppose 
the June 3 preparedness parade, after deciding that democracy 
and militarism can not be combined. 

‘Labor leaders look upon the parade as a signal demonstra- 
tion of capital against labor and speculations on the real hidden 
meaning of the preparedness campaign were made by the speak- 
ers. Some saw an uttempt to pervert the minds of school chil- 
dren. Others saw immigration opened up from the East and 
the betrayal of the American workingman to the little yellow 
man. The resolution of protest will be mailed to the board of 
education, city council, and members of the legislature. 

* Federation was shocked when Miss Margaret Haley, delegate 
from the Teachers’ Federation, told of five bills recently secretly 
passed in New York Legislature. They provide a military edu- 
cation for every child over 8 years of age; the creation of a 
State military commission, and empower the governor to draft 
any amount of men he pleases from the citizens of State to 
serve in newly formed ‘ reserve iiilitia’ for riots, tumult, and 
threatened riots or tumult. The other two appropriate money 
to these ends. 

“The only New York paper which mentioned these bills was 
the New York Call. 

* Delegate Walt, Spanish War veteran, read the list of names 
on the preparedness committee and told how these ‘ junkers’ 
had refused to fight for the United States in both the Civil and 
Spanish Wars, and how they would refuse to fight if they man- 
aged to find a foe for this country. 

“President Fitzpatrick called the parade a ‘symbol of sci- 
entific murder.’ 

“ Other delegates told how the army of unemployed was out of 
business and how much more it cost to break a strike with the 
high cost of strike breakers and sluggers. Still other delegates, 
men who served in foreign armies, warned against the doctrine 
of militarism,” 


? {From the Day Book, May 22.! 
COCHRAN MAKES SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THAT PREPAKEDNESS PARADE. 


[By N. D. Cochran.} 

_ “ Many large employers of labor in Chicago are taking a great 
interest in the preparedness parade. The manufacturers are 
interested. The papers tell us that a great American flag now 
ilies from the roof of the Chicago Telephone Co.’s building, and 
that Commonwealth Edison has converted a big electric sign 
into a huge American flag. There are other indications of flag 
pollen by our captaius of industry and large exploiters of 
abor, 

_ “They want a big standing army, one of the biggest navies 
in the world, and there’s a vigoreus campaign on for mniversal 
military training. 
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“Of course, the clerks, mechanics, lab 9 
and the sons of the working an idle classes will ] 
man the battleships and fill out the ranks of the Aj . Fo 
the battleships can not sail wit t sailors lan 
good without privates. 

“And the enlisted men must lx ealthyv. The e 
good teeth, good lungs, and a strong enoug : to stand t! 
wear and tear of army life. 

“One big reason for England's unprepared 
ning of the big war was the physical unfitnes 
her men who otherwise were availa for tl l 


sands upon thousands of them, and their fathers 
had been so thoroughly exploit ad that they couldn t 
the physical test. 

‘So if we are going in for preparedness now is the t 
find out about the physical 
wages have been too low for them to have plenty of whol 
food and to live in sanitary homes in wholesome surroun 
we had better get 
paredness 

“It might help some if the physically unfit—those who 
been made physically unfit by overexploitation 
in the parade. We could have one brigade of tubercular men 
and boys-——yes; and women, too. There might be a division of 
men and boys made cripples by our fierce industi 
Also a division of defectives for each of our oceupational dis 
We could easily have in the parade many 
boys and girls taken out of school too young a 
in mills, stores, and faetorles, where their souls and bod 
put into the machines that grind out millionaires. 

“Another interesting and educational exhibit would be a di 
sion of girls from the tenderloin—especially those who 
their way thither through the low-wage 

“We would like to see Stanley Field, 
Simpson, and the trustees of the 


Hithess of our 


soldiers-to-be | 


busy on such important prelimi 


were to Join 


hill SVST¢ 


eases, thousands of 





route. 
John G Shedd, Jimn 
Field estute march at the 


head of the army of Field employees, each division carryi: 
banner indicating the wages they are paid. : 

“ Similar divisions might be made up by the other dep 
stores and the mail-order houses. 

“Og Armour, Art Meeker, and the other 1 ionninre vy 
butchers could mareh at the head of the stockyards division, 


t 

with banners indicating the wages the butchers pay and expect 
their employees to manufacture and raise American citizens on 

“ Why, this Chicago preparedness parade can make the Ney 
York thing look like a parade by the Mulligan Guards—if w 
make it a real preparedness parade, and show the world jus 
how we are making American citizens in Chicago and hi 
kind of American citizens we are making. 

“We should turn loose in our parade all the inmates of th 


blind asylums, those for the deaf and dumb, our jails, hosy 
and all institutions for the care of our defectives, 
“And don’t forget the police—let them head the parad 


copper carrying the club and gun he uses over the heads ot 
the men and boys while helping them learn to lov 
thelr country, and their flag. 

“Let our captains of industry mobilize their thu sluge 
gunmen, and strikebreakers, including those of all of om 
otie publishers of preparedness newspapers. 

“If we are going to show how Chicago is preparing 
paredness, let us do the job up right. Let us show the orld 
the truth about 
melting pot. 

” Then, perhaps, some of our 
will see that when we start in to prepare 
and fireside and country that we must begin with the b 
and insist on the right of every babe born in this country to be 


this great industrial, financial, and = s 


patriotic captains of industry 
to defend our hoy 


born under such conditions as will give i¢ a fair chance 
become a healthy, robust American man or woman. And tl 
means that its father must be paid a wage that will enabl 


him to take decent care of the mother and 
bears for her country. 


“I’m for preparedness—you bet. But TI want it to ‘ 
real thing. I want it to begin before the baby is bern and t 
stay right with the baby until all irs physical a Mnentitl pe 


sibilities are developed to the highest and the best 

“Tm for the preparedness that enables young men to 
and marry and to raise babies that are healthy, happ 
strong. 

“T’m not for the preparedness that 
millions in building and maintaining 
tentiaries, hospitals, asylums, and other in tic 
for the defective Americans that we are bringing inte t 
of tears every day of our national ex 
development. 


Wastes tm crn “ 


jails, workhouse 
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“I’m not for the preparedness that breeds consumptives, 
syphilitics, or the otherwise physically defective and unfit. 
“But I’m afraid Chicago’s preparedness parade will cover 


up poverty, disease, vice, and crime, and merely scratch the 
surface of national preparedness by making it a display of flags 
and blinded patriotism, beneficial mainly to the manufacturers 
of arms, armament, and the munitions of war. 

“ We'll show the world a pretty picture of State Street, but 
won't let it look back o’ the yards.” 


The Shipping Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
Ix roe House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I feel that the bill now 
under consideration, H. R. 15455, generally referred to as the 
shipping bill, is one which unquestionably meets the sentiment 
of the country. That the Government should take a hand in 
shipping matters is generally admitted. I believe this bill will 
reflect great credit upon the Democratic Party as another piece 
of constructive legislation. The terms of the bill are fair and 
honest, and I believe it will be of inestimable benefit to the 
eountry at large and solve many of the difficult problems apper- 
taining to the merchant marine and shipping. 

The bill before us is almost wholly different from the ship- 
purchase bill of the last session, inasmuch as the previous bili 
was in a strict sense a ship-purchase bill, the principal purpose 
of which was the purchase and operation of ships in the mer- 
chant-marine transportation by the Government, while the pres- 
ent bill is to create a shipping board, naval auxiliary, merchant 
marine, and regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign 
and interstate commerce of the United States; a far broader, 
more important, and comprehensive bill, and covering many 
details. 

a HISTORY OF MERCHANT MARINE. 


There is no more pathetic chapter in the legislative history 
than that of our merchant marine. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, our forefathers found that 75 per cent of our over- 
sea commerce was being carried in foreign vessels, and with the 
ability and foresight which characterized them, immediately 
set about to transfer that control to where it properly belonged. 
This they succeeded in doing by reducing the duty on all im- 
ports in American vessels 10 per cent, fixing a tonnage tax of 
only 6 cents a ton on American vessels, of 30 cents on American- 
built foreign vessels, and 50 cents a ton on foreign-built foreign- 
owned vessels. Through this method they so stimulated Amert- 
can shipping that within five years American ships were carry- 
ing 90 per cent of our foreign commerce. Thus we were rescued 
from foreign competitors and succeeded in placing the trade in 
the hands of American shipowners. 

Then a later generation, feeling that our position was so se- 
cure that nothing could wrest from our grasp the control of the 
seas and not satisfied with carrying 90 per cent of the com- 
merce, so modified our laws as to remove the preferential duties, 
and in our efforts to capture the remaining 10 per cent we lost 
the 90 per cent we had been able to secure. Since that time we 
have seen, through competition with the subsidized lines of 
Great Britain and other foreign countries, our shipping decline 
until we carry in American bottoms a very small percentage of 
our foreign commerce. 

EXORBITANT FREIGHT RATES. 

ior the last two years ships have charged such exorbitant 
rates that the freight charges for one passage have been as 
large as the worth of the ship itself. The cost of shipping a 
bushel of wheat from New York to Liverpool two years ago 
was 5 cents; now it is 48 cents, an increase of 43 cents. The 
same thing is true of other commodities, If the freight rates 
to-day were the same as they were two years ago our farmers 
would recei’ ® a substantial part of this difference in a higher 
price for their grain and other products and the consumer 
would also share in the benefit of the lesser freight rate. Sta- 
tistics show that it is clear that there is close connection exist- 
ing between ocean freight rates and the price the farmer re- 
eeives and the consumer pays. It is true that we are getting 
good prices for wheat now, but as the foreign market is pay- 
ing enormously high prices, there seems to be no good reason 
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for allowing the shipping combine to take advantage of the 
crop shortage in Europe and the ship shortage on the high seg 


‘to increase freight rates from 100 to 1,600 per cent. 


Last year the absence of shipping facilities, together with in- 
creased freight rates, cost the American farmer and manufac. 
turer $300,000,000. Shall we continue to let this situation pr 
vail and declare ourselves unable to protect the interests of 
America? Not only have the increased rates on ocean freic}} 
affected us, but many of the shippers have been unable to ; 
cure ships tov transport their products. Can we afford to al! 
our mercantile business to be ruined for lack of facilities? I 4 
informed that a number of manufacturers have reported ¢ 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries that th. 
are deprived of the privilege of bidding for foreign busines 
because of the lack of ships to transport their products. It only 
requires an examination of the various industries of our count 
to see how they have been crippled by the lack of merchant 
marine. The absence of shipping has also caused the railroads 
to place an embargo on the shipment of freight to the Atlant 
ports for export, and thousands of cars are tied up in ¢! 
vicinity of the various export cities, the grain elevators crowide! 
and so forth, all of which hampers the producer and busin: 
man and affects the trade generally of the country. 


DECREASE IN SHIPPING TONNAGE. 


Since the beginning of the great war now raging in Europ. 
through the ships being sunk, interned, and diverted to the 
purposes of war, together with the elimination of the merchant 
marine of the central powers and the fact that to-day tl) 
shipyards of Europe are busily engaged in constructing vesse!s 
for naval and military purposes, the decrease of the shipping 
tonnage has been enormous. In addition to this, the belliger- 
ents are constantly diverting more of their ships for the pur- 
poses of war, which has resulted in the commercial world 
facing the gravest shipping crisis history has ever recorded 
From present prospects there is every reason to believe tho: 
this condition will continue to grow worse until peace is on 
more restored; and when that will be no man can even 
prophesy with any degree of accuracy. 


NECESSARY TO PROTECT OUR INTERESTS, 


Furthermore, unless we have an independent merchant 11:- 
rine before the end of the war, or at least in the immediat: 
future, our commercial position will be even worse than it is 
at the present time, for when the allies and the central powers, 
as they undoubtedly will, begin to wage their commercial war 
after the military operations are concluded, which will doubr- 
less exceed any heretofore experienced, nations possessing 110 
merchant marine and a scant supply of merchant vessels wil! 
be entirely at the mercy of the commercial powers, who are 
bound to discriminate against us and in favor of the merchants 
and business men of their own lands, causing our people not 
only untold financial loss but business inconvenience and stag 
nation. 


THE HOPE OF OUR FOREIGN TRADS. 


In view of the present aspects of the shipping situation ther 
is little wonder that President Wilson has urged Congress t 
take the shipping bill under immediate consideration. If our 
foreign trade is to be saved, then we must supply ourselves wit! 
sufficient vessels to export our products. If this country hopes 
to avail itself of the splendid opportunities of trade with South 
America, the Orient, and so forth, it must provide itself with 
the proper shipping facilities, so that it will not be dependent 
upon the foreign powers who are also competitors and who 
would be in position to charge us exorbitant and often pro 
hibitive rates on products intended for the world markets and 
would only accept for transportation such goods as needed |) 
them. If foreign Governments are to assume control of their 
shipping In combination with one another, it is indeed time thai 
the United States should endeavor to protect itself against suc! 
combination. This, te my mind, can most adequately be «x 
complished and independence on the high seas be best achieved 
by enacting into law the present shipping bill. 

For over 40 years private capital has not undertaken to build 
up a merchant marine for the United States, and for the good 
reason that it preferred to invest in railroads, manufacturing, 
and various other enterprises intended to develop our couniry 
and which presented more attractive inducements. 


NAVAL AUXILIARY. 


In addition to the immense value a merchant marine would 
be to our manufacturers and farmers the statements contained 
in an article by Hon. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, which follows, shows the dire need of ships to sup- 
plement the United States Navy. Mr. Vrooman said in part: 
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NEED OF NAVAL AUXILIARIES. 


trange a8 it may sound, the United States at the present time does 
not really possess a navy. It possesses a number © splendid battle- 
chips. with a hopelessiy inadequate contingent of the other necessary 
naval units. But battleships do not constitute a navy any more than 
a collection of bass drums would constitute a band, It takes many 
diferent kinds of instruments to make a band. It requires a number 
ef different parts to make an automobile. It takes something more 
than wheels to make @ wagon. It takes something more than sonorous 
phrases to make a statesman. And it requires a number of other 
essential units besides battleships to make an efficient fighting navy. 
A navy without scout ships and aeroplanes would be a navy without 
eyes. A navy without colliers and other naval auxiliaries of various 
sorts would ge a navy without supplies. A navy without submarines 
and adequate means of defense against submarines in time of 
would be a joke, Short and to the point. In other words, if we are to 
have a real navy to defend our coasts and trade routes, we must have 
a navy that is complete, that is equipped with every feature that will 
add to its fighting efficiency. Without auxiliaries a navy in the pres- 
ence of an enemy at sea would soon become a hopeless and helpless 
aggregation of floating batteries. Ne 

During the Spanish War we squandered millions of dollars purchas- 
ing nondescript bottoms in a hasty and hysterical effort to supply our 
deficiency {n the: way of an auxillary merchant marine, We paid, as 
a rule, much more than these vessels were worth, and after the war 
sold them for whatever we could get, But not only did we thus squan- 
der immense sums of the people’s money in this foolish and futile 
operation, but the efficiency of this scratch collection of vessels was so 
low that bad our contest been with a first-class naval power instead 
of with a nation even less powerful on the sea than ourselves the 
weakness of our auxillaries might easily bave resulted in disaster and 
defeat for us. It would be not only incredibly costly, but criminal 
and perhaps suicidal for us to attempt to face the future as we have 
faced the past, without a highly efficlent auxillary merchant marine 
for our Navy. 

Thus it will be seen that if we are to have a real navy to 
protect our coasts and commerce we must have one that is com- 
plete in all respects and bountifwlly supplied with colliers, 
scout ships, and numerous auxiliaries, without which a navy at 
sen would soon become a helpless collection of ships at the 
mercy of the enemy’s battle fleet. 


SHIPBUILDING AND OPERATING. 


> 


It is generally conceded that merchant vessels at this time 
ean be built in Amertenn shipyards at less cost than in foreign 
shipyards, and unless conditions change materially in Europe 
at the end of the war all vessels for the consfruction or pur- 
chase of which provision has been made by this bill will be 
built in American shipyards. Then, too, assuming that our 
typical new freighter is equipped with the modern type of 
Diesel engine, burning crude oils by internal combustion, there 
will be certain elements of economy of operation incident to this 
type of propulsion which will enable us to compete with the 
world. For instance: 

First. A smaller number of men will be required, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of wages of the operating force. 

Second. The cost of fuel necessary for operation wili be less. 

Third. Owing to the less space occupied by the propelling ma- 
chinery and less space necessary for storing fuel, which it has 
been demonstrated can be carried in a ship’s double bottom, a 
space in steam-propelied vessels heretofore utilized only for 
water ballast, there is a great gain in freight-carrying capacity. 

Perhaps a few figures may better explain the additional earn- 
ing capacity of these new ships when constructed : 


Typical new American ships with Diesel engines, American crew, Amer- 
ican wages, and American standard of food versus typical existing foreign 
eompetitor with average efficiency of steam propulsion, Buropean crew, 
fair wages, and fair food, both vessels making five round trips a year 
between the east coast of the United States and the east coast of South 
America, a distance of 5,000 miles: 

Increased annual cost for American ship: 
Wages of 44 officers and men____________- _ $8, 520 
Food, at 50 cents per day instead of 30 cents... 3, 204 wea r 
—————. $11, 72 
Decreased annual cost for American ship, saving in cost of oil 
fuel over coal.__......— ela il seal tiitcl iT Nien sith a 7,672 
Net annual loss for American ship over foreign _______ 4, OA2 
Annual increase of earning capacity of American ship from 400 
tons additional freight space... 32, 000 





27, 948 


Of course our foreign competitors can probably also build 
these modern ships, but it can readily be seen that they are not 
very likely to consign to the scrap heap their existing fleet of 
coal-burning vessels, which will give us a period of time before 
their vessels could attain the same degree of efficiency as the 
proposed Americun fleet of new ships. We would certainly by 
that time be able to meet all contingencies. 

The United States is peculiarly well endowed by its natural 
resources to enter into a world-wide competition in shipping, 
since it will be reduced to a battle for the supremacy in econom- 
ical equipment. Oil will be the most vital factor in this compe- 
tition on account of its many advantages, and, as is well known, 
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60 per cent of the world’s supply is within the borders of the 


1 


United States. It is a matter of common knowledge that At 
ican shipowners are deterred at present from equipping their 
new vessels for oil burning owing to the extreme fluctuations 
the price of oil. Fortunately, the Government has reserved lar; 
tracts of oil-producing Inuds from the public domains, and should 
private prodacers tend to deter the development of our merchant 
marine, it is possible to resort to the Gov ent 1 il 
supply. 
THE SHIPPING BOARI 
The shipping board created under this bill is respects 


similar to the Interstate Commerce Commiss nm, Which exe 
cises the authority over the railroads of the country. It is to be 
composed of two members of the Cabinet—the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of Commerce—together with five co 

missioners to be appointed by the President, by and with th 
advice and consent of the 
otism, who will be drawn fr 

It has been said by some 
that this board by 
commerce, but this I to believe, T 
of the board affecting the public or an individual is subject to 
the review of the courts of the country. 

Through the provisions of section 16, which 
every agreement or modification thereof, every understanding, 
oral or otherwise, of every combination of carrier or of individ- 
ual carriers with other carriers, interstate or foreign, so far as 
they affect us in the United States, shall be filed with the board ; 
said board is advised as to the situation, the relationship of 
carriers, and so forth, and places them in a position to intel 
ligently discharge their duties. Thus they are able to dis 
creetly and wisely deal with these great issues that are under 
their direction and control. 

In addition to the above the board, under 
will have authority to secure information from wherever it 
desires relating to unjust discrimination, unfair devices em 
ployed by competitors, and so forth, and in this manner be 
able to suggest to Congress those things Will aid the 
infant industry. 

It is highly improbable that the vast authority invested in the 
shipping board will be abused. Without the power the board 
would not be in position to effectually cope with its duties of 
removing discriminations, overthrowing unfair practices, «ai 
those things which are detrimental to the progress of our me 
chant marine. Then, too, by the opportunities thus set forth 
we open up a practically new field to American capital, and by) 
enabling our American citizens to meet their competitors on equal 
terms, through the various advantageous rates allowed them, 
will be able to bring about the much-desired result. 

I believe the this bill will add another to fly 
galaxy of splendid constructive measures enacted by Congress 
within the last few years. 

We have provided the country with a financial system 
which our opponents wresticd for more than 30 vears and were 
no nearer the solution at the eud of that time than they were 
in the beginning—a system which has withstood the 
a world war and has carried the financial and 
ests of this country through without even the 
any kind. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which 
to the small*as well as the lar 
country, has likewise been placed 
Democratic Congress. 
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The preparedness of the country by the increase of the Army 
and Navy and greater coast defenses are fast muaterializing 
into laws of the land and will give us protection against iny 
sion from every source. 

This shipping bill, as it is called, will give our eo ereial 
interests a merchant marine upon which they can depend for the 


transportation of their goods, wares, and merchandise in times of 
peace and on-which the Government can depend as an auxiliury 


to the Navy in the time of war. It wil! result in a very large 
increase of our merchant marine, and will solve the vexatious 
problem which has confronted the American people for many 


decades; will carry our flag into every nook anc corner of the 
globe and take our products and manufactures to the 
and ports of the world. 

As was well said by the President— 


We must have ships of our own, not ships of war t 
earrying goods and carrying much more; creating friendships and ren 
dering Indispensable service to al) interests on this side of the water 
They must move constantly back and forth between th Amer 
They are the only shuttles that can weave the delicate 
pathy, comprebension, confidence, and mutual dependen 
wish to clothe our policy of America for Americans. 
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Rural Credits, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or Representatives. 


Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union had under consideration the bill (8S. 2986) to provide for a 
system of rural credits for the United States. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, sufficient has been said, I 
think, about the history of rural credits to obviate the necessity 
of further comment at this time. As the bill is a long bill 
dealing with a more or less complex question, I think I can per- 
haps best use my time in limiting my remarks to an exposition 
und explanation of the bill. 

It will facilitate a clear explanation of the bill to direct atten- 
tion at the outset to a few primary essentials. In the first 
place, we have the farmer who wants to borrow money upon 
his land, and in the second place we have all over this country 
prospective investors who are very willing and even anxious 
to invest money in some kind of security which will be abso- 
lutely safe. One of the main problems of the bill is to devise 
some system whereby these two, the farmer borrower and the 
prospective investor, can be brought together to their mutual 
advantage. The bill aims to establish such a system by the 
formation of certain organizations which I shall presently 
describe. 

These organizations are the intermediaries between the bor- 
rowers and the investors. They take mortgages from the 
farmers in return for the funds loaned. Upon the mortgages 
as security they issue bonds to the investors to obtain the 
funds to loan the farmers. 

The bill provides for two general systems of organizations 
designed to carry out its purposes. One of these systems is in 
its nature mutual or cooperative and the other is privately 
controlled or, as designated in the bill, joint stock. The co- 
operative system is designated as the Federal land-bank sys- 
tem, and the other as the joint-stock land-bank system. 

A Federal farm-loan board has general supervision over the 
entire land-bank system, The members of this farm-loan board, 
ihree in number, are appointed by the President of the United 
States. The whole system therefore is under governmental 
control, The beard is a nonpartisan board, as it is the intent 
that there shall be no partisanship or polities in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs. The salaries of its members, who are 
appointed for terms of 9 years, are $10,000 each. Under the 
cooperative system this board divides continental United States 
into 12 great districts and in each district is placed a Federal 
farm land bank. The capital of each bank may be supplied 
originally from private subscriptions of individuals, corpora- 
tions, or States. In case the whole or any part of the minimum 
capital, which is $750,000 for each bank, is not subscribed the 
Government of the United States subscribes for the balance 
unsubscribed or the whole as the case may be. It is possible, 
therefore, under this system for the Government to subscribe 
for $750,000 stock in each bank, or $9,000,000 altogether. Sub- 
sequently the original capital, whether subscribed by private 
individuals, corporations, States, or the United States, is re- 
turned to the original subscribers under the provisions of 
the bill. ; 

The permanent capital is gradually put into these banks by 
local associations called national farm-loan associations. These 
sarm-loan associations, every time they get money from the 
land bank to put out on mortgage loans, subscribe for an 
amount of stock in the land bank equal to 5 per cent, or one- 
twentieth, of the loan which is made by the land bank through 
such association, 

The administration of these Federal land banks is at the 
beginning put into the hands of three directors appointed by 
the farm-loan board. Subsequently, when the various asso- 
clations have contributed $100,000 to the capital of a land bank, 
such land bank is administered by a board of nine directors, 
six of whom are elected by the local associations and three 
appointed by the farmers’ loan board. When a bank gets 
well into operation, therefore, these local associations will have 
six out of nine directors, but the Government will have three 
directors to retain a proper supervision and control of the 
system, 
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Subordinate to these land banks there is provision for the 
organization of national farm-loan associations. Any 10 or 
more farmers who desire to borrow money on farm lands may 
form one of these associations. Nobody can be a stockholder 
in the association who is not a borrower; hence these associn- 
tions are made up entirely of borrowers. In order to become a 
member of the association a man is obliged to subscribe for .n 
amount of stock equal to 5 per cent of the loan he wants and 
to assume a liability equal to 5 per cent more. He puts up 
5 per cent of the amount of his loan, not necessarily in cx}; 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I should prefer to get through 
before I answer any questions. I shall perhaps answer them 
as I go along, but I prefer to wait. The farmer is not obliged 
to put up the 5 per cent in cash. It is optional with him to 
include that in the amount of his loan. Under the provision of 
the House bill, therefore, a man may get into the system wit)- 
out making any cash payment for stock. That is not so in the 
Senate bill. The capital of the association is obtained in that 
manner from the borrowers, and that is the only capital which 
they have. As the association subscribes for an equal amoun: 
of stock in the land bank the cash it gets is passed to the 
land bank and the association gets capital stock in the Jai 
bank. The borrower gets his stock in the association. Although 
this stock is held as an extra security for the loan given to the 
borrower, all dividends from the association are paid to the 
stockholders. 

These local associations are managed by the borrowers thei- 
selves, who are the only stockholders. Each association has a 
board of directors,.a president, a vice president, and a secretary- 
treasurer. The chief officer is the secretary-treasurer. ‘his 
briefly gives an outline of the cooperative system. 

Every man in the association is a borrower. The borrowers 
entirely control their own affairs. They control the affairs of 
the association, and the associations thus made up of the bor- 
rowers control absolutely, except for the intervention of the 
Government, the administration of the land banks. Thus all 
through the system we have the idea of cooperation and the 
idea of mutuality. 

Except for earnings applied for expenses and reserves, the 
entire profits go back to the borrowers themselves. Under the 
Federal land-bank system, no profit goes to outsiders. It is the 
intent of the bill to give to the farmer borrowers through this 
cooperative plan the opportunity to borrow upon mortgages at 
the lowest rate obtainable ; to obtain funds from the investors in 
farm-loan bonds without intervention of intermediaries who 
shall make profit which the borrowers must pay. 

Passing now from the organization to the credit instruments 
which are employed under its operation, I desire, first, to com- 
ment upon the mortgages upon which loans are to be made. 

These mortgages are long-time mortgages, such as are nof 
available to the farmer to-day. They may run for periods of 
from 5 to 36 years. They are not callable by the bank to whom 
they are made. In other words, so long as the farmer keeps up 
his obligation assumed by him at the beginning the bank can 
not foreclose on him. On the other hand, he has the privilege 
by this bill of paying any part or the whole of his principal at 
any interest day or installment day he pleases. 

These mortgages are what are called amortizable. While this 
term “amortizable” is familiar to us all, it is well to repeat 
again just what it means, so that we shall have a clear concep- 
tion of it constantly in our minds. 

It means this. When the farmer makes his payment upon 
his mortgage he pays a fixed installment. That installment in- 
cludes the interest due on the loan made to him, ays the 
administration charges of the bank. It includes also an extra 
sum called an amortizement. For example, he may borrow his 
money at a 6 per cent interest rate. He may pay 2 per cent 
additional as amortizement, making 8 per cent altogether. 
Taking a concrete case, a farmer borrows $1,000 and agrees 
to pay an annual installment of $80. Sixty dollars of the instal!- 
ment is necessary to cover the mortgage interest; $20 is an 
amortizement paid to reduce the principal. After the payment 
of the first installment, only $980 of principal remains due. The 
borrower, however, continues to pay the regular installment of 
$80. Of the second payment, however, only $58.80 is necessary 
to cover the interest charge and $21.20 is applied to reduction 
of principal. With each successive payment less and less of 
the $80 installment is required to meet the interest charge, and 
more and more is applied to the reduction of principal. In 2 
surprisingly short space of time the entire principal is paid off. 

Before concluding I shall give some figures which will show 
the gratifying results which can he secured under the amortiza- 
tien plan. 
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These mortgages are given by the farmer borrower to the 
land bank threugh the local association. The local associa- 
tion indorses these mortgages and assumes all the liabilities 
of an indorser. 

When the land bank takes these mortgages, what does it do? 
Where does the farmer get his money, and where does the bank 
get its money to loan the farmer? As I pointed out, there is a 
capital of $750,000 in each bank, a large portion of which is 
available to loan on first mortgages on farm lands. Where does 
the rest of the money come from? 
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It comes from the source | 


I pointed out at the beginning, the private investor. The bank 
takes the mortgages put up by the farmers, and upon those as | 


security it issues farm-loan bends. 

The investor desiring an attractive investment buys these 
bonds, and the bank has the money obtained from the sale of 
bonds to lwan to the farmer. As the bank secures new mortguges, 
it issues new bonds and ¢ gain obtains funds to loan. The proc- 
ess may continue indefinitely so long as the bank does not 
issue bonds to an amount greater than twenty times its capital. 
We feel assured that these bonds will be in great demand and 
hence be sold in great volume, for every effort has been made 
to make them a thoroughly safe security. 

The primary security behind them consists of first mortgages 
upon very carefully appraised farm land. There is, moreover, 
as further security, the capital of the bank issuing the bends. 
This capital can not be less than 5 per cent, and in practieal 
operation will be more than 5 per cent of the outstanding 
bonds. Moreover, all the other assets of the banks—and provi- 
sion is mace for steadily incrensing reserves—ure behind the 
bunds. In addition, every one of the 11 other Federal land 
banks is liable ultimately for the payment of the interest and 
principal of the bonds. 

With reference to the primary security—the mortgages—it 
will be noted that the loans can be made enly up to 60 pe 
cent of the value of the land, and, in addition to that, 20 per 


cent of the improvements upon the land, so that there is 
margin of 40 per cent on the land and 80 per cent on building 
or improvements on the land. Those mortgages, therefore, are 
good mortgages at the beginning. As time goes on, those 
mortgages are constantly growing better, because every mort- 
gage is written upon the amortization plan, and every borrower 
pays a part of its principal at the very first installment day. 
The indersement of a lecal association on each morte: 
to its security. 

Mr. CANNON, If the gentleman will permit, it was stated 
the negroes in the South, and the poor men, could come in 
under this law, when it was passed, by one of the gentlemen, 
and I do not know but all of them. Now, then, where is the 
poor man going to get the 40 per cent that he must get before 
he can have farm property that he can spout? 

Mr. PHELAN. 1 will say in response to the gentleman that 
I have been in Congress only three years, and I do not know, 
from the short time that I have been here, where he is going 
to get the money. [Laugiter.] 

Mr. CANNON, Then, the poor mans’ proposition—the idea 
that everybody could come right in and lift this money out—is 
a mistake? 

Mr. PHELAN. It will help out any man who has some 
money and wants to buy farm land. It will help him to buy 
that land. But we can not under any system that I know of 
make any provision where a man who has no money can come 
in and get farm land. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask another question. The 
farmers of the country, if I recollect the census figures aright, 
are about one-third of the people. The other two-thirds live 
in the cities or along the railroads, and are engaged in mercan- 
tile and professional and mechanical pursuits, and in machine 
shops, doing all kinds of work. Now, you may make these farm- 
ers nontaxable, and the Government issues all the stock that is 
subscribed fer, or whatever is not subscribed for. Now, then, 
when they are nontaxable, somebody has got to pay for the 
taxes; and if the other two-thirds have to pay the taxes, who 
gets the benefit. From ene standpoint, is this bill broad enough? 
Had we not better take in the whole population, including the 
cities as well as the country? Should we not include the little 
homes, and all that kind of thing, and the building-association 
people? Then, as I understand it, there are nearly forty bil- 
lions insurance policies in this country, in the main small insur- 
ance policies—forty billions. 

Mr. PHELAN. I hope the gentleman will not take up too 
much of my time. 

Mr. CANNON. 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. PHELAN. Let me go on without interruption, and I 
will try to finish an outline of the bill. 
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Mr. PHELAN. Only a few minutes v < 4 
plain the outline of the bill i} re ’ 
speak about, and that is the matter of ag 
vision in the bill whereby in those localit Sis 
found in establishing these cooperative associ: s the in 
ers may borrow through existing banks. 1 will 
with hardly more than passing comment. I 1 { 
Was put in there because some Members comi 
tricts thought this provision should be inserte It s fe 
that some farmers could not get into an association, be 
they lived too far apart, and that they ought to have some « 
portunity to get the advantage offered unc the cooperative 
system. That is the reason for putting this s Ipon age 
into the bill. Personally, I think the associations v rive 
ficient accommodation, so that there will not be any necessity 
for the provision in the bill allowing agents to ; 

In addition to the cooperative system already explained pro- 
vision is made for a joint-stock system—that is, any inc uals 
can get together and form a bank with $250,000 enpitalization 
They can loan money to the farmer under eond ) nd limita- 
tions in most respects similar to those placed upen Federal land 
banks. Each joint-stock bank, however, is an independent in- 

| Stitution. These banks are in no way federated together. You 


will remember that the Federal land banks can issue 
an amount equal to twenty times their capital. In 
the joint-stock banks they can issue bom 
fifteen times their capital and surplus. 
bulk 


bonds to 
the case of 
ls to the amount of 
In euch case the great 
of the money to be loaned to the farmer is obtained from 
the investing public by the issue of bond ‘There are some ¢ 

ferences in the joint-stock bonds and the restrictions and ¢o1 
ditions imposed upon them, but in general the joint-stock banks 


are under the same conditions and restrictions as the Danks un 


The differences will come out in the debate under the five- 
minute rule. In some cases the borrowers will prefer to deal 
with the Federal land banks and in other cases with the joint 
stock land banks. In permitting the establishment of the two 
different systems, the borrower is given his choice as to which 
he prefers. The purpose of the committee has been to give the 
borrower every available source of credit and aceommodat 
The committee believes that success will attend ¢ operation 


of each system. 


There are some less important provisions of the bill which I 





have passed over without comment. I think they receive 
sufficient explanation under the five-minute ru 

In the time remaining I shall point out some matters o 
terest and importance in this bill. In the first place, under the 
operations of the bill the farmer can not be char la 
amount for interest and expenses of administration or charge 
than 6 per cent. The gentleman from Lllinvis pointed out a 
secming inconsistency in the bill. That came into the bil n 
this way, and I will frankly expla it: Originally in the bill, 
as we framed it, we called the interest charge ani the peuse 
charge interest.” At that tins ve limited that ! ve to 
6 per cent. Subsequently, in order to cla t 0 
the bill, we called one thir ‘interes and I l 
ministration charge,” and did not t! cl ve that 
6 per « it interest clause to which the gz t rat ir 1 Tllinoi 
has made reference. I noticed the app nt i vy, 1 
at once decided that I would suggest that the change be made in 
the committee; but subsequently I saw this, t! 
when the bank makes its mortgage loans the . 
bends issued. so that there is no bond rate on ch to base 
the rate in the mortgag For that reason tl al mon 

7 } r | ‘ 





contributed by the orig : ! 
cent, and, everything considered, we thougl ’ | leave 
that discretion in the hands of the o1 l 

farm-loan bank. 

I see my time is getting shv ¢ : 
make clear a matter about which there seems to be some 1 
understanding: I want to repeat that the far: 
does not have to put up any cash to his local 


he gets his stock. He can include the subseription | stock 
in his loan. I would also like to point out the nele 

the provisions of the bill no commission can be tl i t tl 

farmer borrower except what is specifically aut! x the 
bill. I again call your attention to the fact t mers 
can get these long-time nonrecallable mortga that they 
have a privilege of paying the principal over a long period of 


years or in a shorter time if they so desire. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairmen, wil! the gentlema: ‘1d? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. PHELAN. Just one minute. How much time have I re- 
maining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has four minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PLATT. I wanted to ask the gentleman in regard to 
the subscription of private capital to the land banks. Does 
the gentleman think that the capital of the Federal land banks 
should be fully subscribed by private capital and without Gov- 
ernment capital? Is there any way by which that private 
capital could prevent the organization of the cooperative con- 
trol by the borrowers? 

Mr. PHELAN, No; I do not see any way by which they can 
control it. 

Mr. PLATT. That is what I wanted to bring out. The dis- 
couraging of private capital in these corporations is something 
that ought to be clearly understood. 

Mr. PHELAN, You must do one of two things. You must 
make your system either cooperative or noncooperative. You 
ean not get private individuals to put their money into a 
proposition where you are going to let the borrower control 
and administer the business. 

Under this cooperative system we have a system made up of 
borrowers. Those borrowers go out on the open market and 
borrow money at the best rate they can get upon bonds. They 
get in their mortgages an interest rate which is exactly the same 
aus the rate which is paid to the investor upon his farm-loan 
bonds except that the borrower has to pay the expenses of doing 
business. Every cent of expense that there is in the system is 
under the control of the borrowers. 

Every cent of profit goes to the farmer. So the effect of it is 
that the farmer goes direct to the investing public, gets his 
money at the very lowest rate, and the charge to him ultimately 
is that the lowest rate of interest plus the expense of doing the 
business. There is no private profit made by anybody else. 
I want to say, with reference to some criticisms that have been 
made of this bill, that it is entirely erroneous to say that the 
farmer borrower who is a stockholder will not get any dividends 
upon his stock. If you can reduce the price paid by the farmer 
from 7 to 6 per cent, if you can save him 1 per cent upon his 
mortgage interest rate through this system, even though he 
contributes 5 per cent of his loan to the capital of this bank, 
then he gets indirectly a saving of one-fifth upon the amount 
that he puts up for his capital stock. In other words, in- 
directly he is getting 20 per cent return upon the amount of 
money he puts up in this bank, even if he never gets a dollar of 
dividends. 

For example: Suppose a farmer who pays 7 per cent on a 
$1,000 loan under present conditions can get a $1,000 loan at 
6 per cent through this system. He will, it is true, be obliged 
to purchase $50 worth of stock in the association. He saves, 
however, $10 per year in interest upon his mortgage. Even 
allowing that he gets no dividends upon his stock, the $10 he 
saves as interest amounts to 20 per cent upon the $50. We 
fully expect moreover that the interest rate will be below 6 
per cent, for 6 per cent is the maximum allowed under the bill. 
As a matter of fact, he is bound to get dividends, or else to get 
so low a rate of interest that he will not care about dividends. 
It must go one place or the other. If it goes into the expense 
of doing the business, then it is the farmer's fault himself, 
because he controls the operation of the system. 

In conclusion, I have a table here which I want to read. I 
ean answer any questions under the five-minute rule. To 
illustrate what can be done under this system and under the 
amortization plan, we will take as the interest rate of the 
mortgage the highest rate of interest that the farmer will pay, 
which, including expenses, is 6 per cent. In New Mexico the 
interest rate is 104 per cent. In other words, the farmer there 
pays $105 per year as interest upon a $1,000 mortgage loan. 

If he pays $105 annually under the system which will be in 
operation under this bill, and the interest rate, including ex- 
penses is 6 per cent, then he will not only pay all the interest 
and the expenses necessary to run the system, but he will pay 
his entire principal in a little over 14 years. In other words, 
instead of paying $105 every year for 143 years and owing the 
principal at the end of that 144 years, he will pay the same 
amount—$105 a year—and at the end of the 143 years have 
the principa: fully paid off. 

In the case oF the State of Washington the present average 
interest rate is 8.7 per cent. Under the same conditions the 
farmer would pay his entire principal in a little over 20 years. 

In the ease of Texas, where the average interest rate is 9 
per cent, he would pay his principal in 19 years. 
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In Alabama, where the average interest rate is 9.4 per cent 
he would pay the principal indebtedness in a little over 17 years. 

In South Carolina, where the average interest rate is 34 
per cent, he would pay the principal sum in a little over 21 years, 

In Virginia, where the interest rate is 6.8 per cent, he would 
pay the principal in 36 years. In Nebraska the interest rato 
is 7.1 per cent, and there he would pay the principal in a little 
over 32 years. In North Dakota the interest rate is 8.7 por 
cent, and there he would pay the principal in a little over 2) 
years. In Ohio the interest rate is 6.1 per cent. There the dir- 
ference in the interest rate between the two systems would take 
70 years to discharge the principal. So we come down to ihe 
State of Maine, where the interest rate is 6.2 per cent, and uni) 
this system, paying exactly the same installment every year, }\o 
will get rid of his entire indebtedness in a little over 59 years. 
That is at 6 per cent interest rate, the outside limit which ey 
be charged under this system. Coming down to 5 per cent, (|) 
whole amount would be paid in a very much shorter space o: 
time. In New Mexico he will pay off the whole principal ai 
interest in a little over 13 years; in Washington in a little over 
17 years; in Texas in a little over 16 years; in Alabama in 2 
little over 15 years; in South Carolina in a little over 18 years: 
and in Maine in 334 years, with corresponding reductions ji) 
the other States. With this suggestion of some of the benetiis 
to be anticipated from the operation of this rural-credit systei, 
I must conclude, as my time has expired. 

The system once established, however, will do vastly more than 
accomplish its immediate purpose of securing adequate mortenve 
credit for the farmer. It will inevitably contribute in generous 
measure to the future growth and development of agriculture, 9 
growth and development upon which in so great degree depend 
the prosperity and well-being of the Nation. [Applause.] 


The Work of Congress in Behalf of. Agriculture. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON LEE, 


OF GBORGIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 25, 1916. 


Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, the last four years have been noi:!le 
in the work of Congress in behalf of agriculture. No adminis 
tration in the history of the Government has undertaken or c- 
complished more in behalf of this industry than the present ac- 
ministration. 

For more than fifty years the Government has been makine 
appropriations to conduct work through the Department of \x- 
riculture, the agricultural colleges, and the State experiimei! 
stations to promote increased production of agricultural prod- 
ucts. - More than $200,000,000 have been expended in this dire 
tion, and the results have been good. - It was not, however, wnii! 
four years ago that any systematic effort was undertaken to eu- 
courage and promote the better and more economical distril- 
tion of farm products. Until then the important fact that eco- 
nomical and wise distribution was as essential as economic:! 
and wise production seems to have been overlooked by agricul- 
tural students. The Agricultural Committee, of which I hive 
the honor to be the second on the committee, came to realize the 
greatness and importance of marketing products, and inserted in 
the annual appropriation bill an item carrying an appropriation 
for $50,000 under which it was proposed to do for the distriliu- 
tion of farm products what has been done for their production 
This sum has been increased from year to year, until the bil! 
just passed by the House carries a total amount of $792.100 
for this work of helping to market farm products so that the 
farmers may get their full value. No one can overestimate wli:' 
this work must mean ultimately to the farmers of the country. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION. 


The enactment into law of the so-called Smith-Lever agricu!- 
tural extension bill in 1914—a bill reported by the Agricultural 
Committee and handled by it—is perhaps one of the most sic- 
nificant movements in behalf of agricultural education in this or 
in any other country. Under this act the States and the Federal 
Government cooperate to teach agriculture by the demonstration 
méthod, and ultimately it will mean that every agriculturs! 
county in Georgia will have the services of from two to four 
teachers, men and women, of agriculture and home economics. 

COTTON EXCHANGES. 


For many years various efforts were made to find a way 
of meeting the objectionable methods and practices of certain 
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cotton exchanges, notably the New York exchange, which 
practices resulted in furnishing quotations upon a debased 
contract, With the result that spot cotton sold upon these quo- 
tations always sold for less than its intrinsic value. The 
passsage of the Lever Cotton Futures Act, which was recently | 
declared unconstitutional by a New York judge and which 
was added to the Agricultural appropriation bill the other day 
as a rider, is the effort to meet this situation in the interest 
of the farmer. The law, while in effect undoubtedly served to 
stimulate the price of cotton anywere from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
pale, as shown in the difference in the value of the old contract 
of the New York Cotton Exchange and the contract provided 
for in this law, which shows a difference in favor of the con- 
tract of the law from 20 to 50 points. In addition to this it 
is significant to know that within 10 minutes after the informa- 
tion reached the New York exchange that the cotton-futures 
act was declared unconstitutional and invalid, the price of 
cotton fell $2 per bale, although the market during the morning 
of that day had been a bull market. The Hon. W. P. G. Hard- 
ing, the southern member of the Federal Reserve Board, has 
publicly said that this act was one of the three things that | 
saved the cotton situation during the critical period of the 
past two years. I think there is no doubt about it, and IT am | 
sure that every well-informed person will agree to this. 
GRAIN STANDARDIZATION, 


During the last session of Congress the House passed vi 
is known as the grain-standardization bill, which provides a 

system of national supervision for the grading of grain. ‘This 
pill is not of such vital importance to the South at this time 
as it is to the West, but it is hoped that the South may more 
and more come to a system of growing more simall grain and 
raising more live stock, and when that time comes this bill 
will be of immense benefit to the people of the South. 
| 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE BILL. 


In some respects the most important bill that has been passed 
in recent years in behalf of agriculture is the bill that we passed 
the other day with the appropriation bill, known.as the Federal 
warehouse bill. This bill provides for a national system of | 
bonded, federally supervised warehouses for certain agricul- | 
tural products, including cotton. These warehouses will be | 
under bond, and all products that go into them will be weighed 
and graded by persons holding unrevoked licenses from the Fed- 
eral Government, thus insuring integrity of weight and grade 
of product. They will then issue negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts, uniform in character for the same product throughout 
the country. These uniform warehouse receipts will quickly 
become a basis of credit for the farmers who wish to market 
their crops gradually, thus preventing the usual glut upon the 
market during the first fall months of the year. In fact, this bill 
furnishes the machinery by which each farmer can get the full 
advantage which is offered in section 18 of the Federal reserve 
act, which provides for the rediscount of farm notes through the 
system. The sentiment in the House in favor of this bill was 
overwhelming and it was opposed by only a few Representatives | 
from the large cities who did not seem to realize that the pros- | 
perity of their great cities after all depended absolutely on the 
prosperity of the farmers of the country. This amendment was | 


passed by a vote of 289 to 46. I believe that in the course of ! 

time the country will look back to this piece of legislation as 

one of the greatest efforts ever made in behalf of agriculture. 
HOG CHOLERA AND CATTLE TICK, 

In addition to these fundamental acts the Committee of Agri- 
culture of the House and the Congress have been most liberal 
in appropriating for the support of all lines of agricultural 
activity. It was not until we got charge of things that any 
Serious attempt was made to control hog cholera, which places 
an annual toll upon the farmers of $60,000,000. We are fur- 
nishing funds now and have been for three years with which to 
make a vigorous fight against this disease. We are likewise 
providing large funds for getting rid of the cattle tick, which 
iS costing the South from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a yeur and 
making it impossible to build up a real live-stock industry. 

GOOD ROADS. 

The question of cheaper transportation is of greater interest 
to the farmer than perhaps any other legislation that has been 
discussed in Congress for many years. This Congress has 
passed a bill whereby the Government is to cooperate with the 
States and counties in the construction of good roads. If this 
bill meets -7ith the approval of the President, and I am sure it | 
will, the United States Government wil! spend $75,000,000 | 
during the next five years in encouraging the building of good | 
country roads, 1 
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| the bill I desire to briefly describe the effect 


| rows $1,000, he must subseribe for 


L057 


RURAT 

Every since I have had the honor of 
in Congress I have ndvoecated and 
some measure that would enable tl 


he farmer to borrow mot 
at a lower rate of interest. The lack of } 


representing my dustt 


have desired to vote 


power to borrow money 
at a low rate of interest on long time has ha idicapped the 
development of our rural sections. The bill we are now dis 
cussing, and which I trust will become a }k; W 20 n long 
way to relieve the situation, and will render the er th 
greatest service possible at this time Phe bill « 31 estal 
lish a system of personal short-term credits. It 


long-term loans secured upon farm mortgages. Under this b 
a man of moderate means who owns a farm will be al 
row money for 5 to 36 years, at 6 per cent interest or less 
be able to build his barns and houses, stock his farm, and | 
a prosperous era without being seriously burdened with deb 
The same will be true of many who are now renting land an 
have no place that they can call their own. I believe these men 
will be able to negotiate for the purchase of homes, and by 
thrift and energy be able to own farms they can call their ow i) 
Without attempting at this time to discuss the full text of 
of this bill when 
it becomes a law. There will be established in the United 
States 12 Federal land banks, located in 12 districts. The mini 
num capital stock of each bank will be $750,000. This. stock is 
placed on the market for sale. If not purchased in 90 days, the 
Government purchases the stock sufficient to finance the institu 
tion. The Government will not share in the profits; only th: 
stockholders of the Federal land bank share in the profits 
Local farm-loan associations will be organized. Every mem 
ber of the farm-loan association must be a borrower. ren 
farmers or more can organize an association. The minimu 
loan is $100, and the maximum amount that can be borrowed 
is $10,000. It will be necessary for the borrower to subscribs 
stock in the local association, paying $5 per share for the stock. 
If he borrows $100, he must subscribe for 1 share: if he bo 


10 shares, or $50 worth o 


stock. 

The subscription of stock and the deseription of the land is 
forwarded to the Federal land bank. If the titles to the land 
are approved and the appraisement of the value of the land is 


; found just, the bank pays the money to the borrower. Under 


the law the borrower can borrow as much as 60 per cent of the 
value of his lands and 20 per cent of the value of his im 
provements. The rate of interest to be charged can not ex 
ceed 6 per cent, and I believe when investors become accus 
tomed to this class of securities money can be 
5 per cent or less. No loan can be for le min 5 years and 
no longer than 36 years, as desired by borrower. 


borrowed for 
ss tl 
On these loans the interest and a portion of the princip: 
is paid annually. This is called the amortization plan. ‘To 
illustrate: Under the present system of borrowing money, if 
you borrow $1,000 for 20 years at 6 per cent interest, you woul 
pay $1,200 interest, and the original amount borrowed woul 
be unpaid. If you borrowed $1,000 at the rate of 10 per ce 
interest, you would in 20 years pay $2,000 interest 


and owe ft] 


| original $1,000 borrowed at the end of 20 years. Under the 
amortization plan as defined in this bill, if you borrowed $1,000 


for 20 years at 6 per cent interest, your payments would 


Oud he ‘ 


follows: 


Potal I HA desert 
Ann { ral ( r h 
iy | $87.19! $60.00 $27.19 $972. 8 
See j 87.19 & 8. <3 O4 .] 
See 87.19 é 9 4 
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its ankewew 37.19 43.85 43. 34 687. 50 
Divs detascobecss 87.19 41.2 45. 94 f 6 
he Riis Wan wet ) 49 42 7) G2. 8B 
ass 87.19 5. 57 | 4 
13.. 87.19 32. 47 4 43h, 52 
4... 7.19 39, 3 
ie a éamanine tale : 5 ‘ 
16. 
Baas ae R719 1S , 
| ee ee ‘ , 7.1 1 : 
iwssatndeinacs - ‘ 
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otal. 1.74 








By paying $87.19 per year for 20 years you will have paid both 
principal and interest. 

In order to show the maximum costs under this bill, if the 
borrower desires to take advantage of the 36-year loan, I incor- 
porate what is known as an amortization table showing the 
process by which the loan and interest are paid. The table is for 
a loan of $1,000 for 36 years at 6 per cent interest, and the 
anpbual payment is $68.39: 


Amount 
Annual periods sna f ae | Paid on | of prin- 
ne ees epee at © per | principal.| cipal still 


payment. cent. unpaid. 





$68. 39 $60.00 $8.39 $991. 61 


68. 39 69.49 982. 71 
68. 39 58. 96 973. 28 
68. 39 58. 40 963. 39 
68. 39 7. 80 952. 80 
68.39 7.16 941. 57 
68.39 56. 49 929. 68 
68. 39 55.79 917.08 
68. 39 55. 92 903. 71 
68. 39 54. 28 889. 60 
68. 29 63. 37 874. 58 
68 39 52. 47 858. 65 
68. 39 51. 52 841. 79 
68. 39 60. 50 823. 89 
68. 39 49. 43 804. 93 
68. 39 48. 29 73. 83 
68. 39 7.08 763. 52 
68. 39 45. 81 740. 94 
68. 39 44. 45 717. 00 
68. 39 43. 02 691. 63 
68. 39 41.49 664.7 

68. 39 89. 88 636. 22 
68. 39 R17 606. 00 
68. 39 36, 36 573. 97 
68. 39 84. 43 540. 01 
68. 39 $2. 40 604. 02 
68. 39 30, 24 465. 87 
68. 39 27.94 425. 42 
68. 39 25. 52 882. 55 
68. 39 22. 95 837. O1 
68. 39 20. 23 283. 84 
68. 39 17. 33 237. 78 
68. 39 15. 26 184. 65 
68. 39 11.07 127. 33 
68. 39 7.63 66. 57 
W. 30 3.90} 66.57 |.......... 











Should the borrower be able to get $1,000 for 20 years at 5 
per cent his payments would be as follows: 










Amount 
Total Interest | Paid on | of prin- 
annual | al Sper | princi- 

cent. pal. 







na 


it 
BEE 






$80. 24 $30.24 $969.76 
80. 24 31.75 938. 00 
80.24 83.34 904. 67 
80. 24 35.01 869. 66 
80. 24 36. 76 832.90 
80. 24 38. 359 704.31 
80. 24 40.52 753. 79 
80.24 42.55 TU. 23 
80. 24 44.68 666.56 
80. 24 5 619. 4 
80.24 570. 39 
80. 24 518. 67 
80. 24 44.36 
80. 24 407.34 
80. 24 347. 46 
80. 24 234.60 
80. 24 218. 59 
80. 24 149. 28 
80. 24 76. 50 
80.32} $8.82] 76.50 }.......... 





By paying $80.24 per year you could pay the interest and 
liquidate the loan of $1,000 in 20 years. 

The borrower under this law would be liable for double the 
amount of the stock he holds in the asseciation. Teo illustrate: 
If he borrows $1,000 he will necessarily own 10 shares of stock, 
representing an outlay of $50. His liability then could not be 
more than $100. As soon as the borrower discharges his debt 
he is no longer liable for this amount, but receives in cash the 
amount of the par value of his stock, plus the accrued interest 
on the same. As the Government has direct supervision over 
these farm-loan banks there will be in my opinion little danger 
of the steckhelders in the association being called on to pay any 
loss. 
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When the farm-loan bill becomes a law, I believe the farmers 
will realize that it is one of the greatest pieces of legislation 
ever enacted into law. Congress no doubt will amend this law 
from time to time as the needs of the farmers are shown. | 
trust it will not be long before we can add to this legislation ana 
give to the farmers who do not own land a credit system ¢ 
will enable them to easily purchase a home and finance t¢! 
crops without paying the exorbitant rates of interest under | 
present system. 

Our agricultural legislation has been filled with progressive 
proposals in the interest of agriculture, and I think it can |! 
said without a doubt that more has been done for agricultur: 
within the last four years through Federal laws and appropria 
tions than during any period of 50 years combined in the his! 
of this country, and I am proud to have had my humble part in 
this great work. 





Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


TON. JAMES 8. DAVENPOR!', 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Priday, May 12, 1916. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, the amendment I ole 
giving to each of the Federal land banks a capital of $1,000,010 
instead of $750,000, should, in my judgment, be adopted. lor 
many years we have been providing for all classes of busi 
and all classes of enterprises in Congress, and in doing so ey 
man on both sides of the aisle has been advocating that it \.s 
for the interest of the farmer. We come now to a proposition 
where we can do some good for the farmer if we are willing 
to do so, and if we are going to do it let us provide each of those 
banks with a sufficient amount of capital in starting, that the 
farmers may secure loans and get their money without taking 
time to issue bonds and -float them and then await a reissue 
and sale before we can make other loans. I say to you that 
$1,000,000 is a small amount te start these banks with. It is 
going to take some time under the system and the machinery 
provided in this bill to put those banks in operation, and it is 
going to take some time after getting them started to get 
sufficient number of mortgages executed in order that you 12) 
place upon the market a sufficient amount of bonds so as io 
have sufficient funds to accommodate the new loans. 

It is but a few years since we authorized and appropriated 
to 34,000 white people in Alaska a $35,000,000 contribution t 
build a railroad. Only a few days ago we authorized and appro- 
priated, if it gets through the other end of this Capitol, $20,- 
000,000 for a nitrate plant, and if the bill passes that we are now 
considering, known as the flood-control bill, in a few days you 
will appropriate about $45,000,000 for those living in the Mis 
sissippi Valley. If we are going to be so liberal with our con- 
tributions, let us place at the command of the farmers of this 
country where they may get it upon proper security a sufficient 
sum of money, or at least let us give them $12,000,000 for tl 
many farmers throughout the United States. 

It is now apparent that Congress is at last aroused and wil! 
during this session pass legislation giving to the man who owns 
a farm a chance to borrow money at a cheaper rate of interes! 
than he can now secure from a loan company, and that he will 
be able to secure the loan for a longer period of time. One of 
the difficulties in the past has been the farmer could oily 
secure short loans and too often he was compelled to pay an exor- 
bitant rate of interest, such a rate that he could not make a living 
for himself and family and meet the interest and lay aside a sufli- 
cient amount to pay the principal at maturity. The time has 
come when all realize that to properly develop the agricultural 
industry it requires capital; no one can successfully run a farm 
this day without a sufficient fund to pay for the implements, 
machinery, and to meet the overhead expenses incident to plant 
ing, cultivating, and marketing the farm products. There ar 
two necessary prerequisites for the farmer's success in this coun- 
try. They are money at a low rate of interest and a long-timé 
loan. The manufacturer, the jobber, and the other business men 
of the country can use money advantageously on three or fou! 
months’ time, because the most of them turn over their mone) 
three or four times in a year. Not so with the farmer. 
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makes only one crop during the year, and therefore realizes on 
his investment only once a year. It is therefore important to 
the farmer that he secure long-time loans. I want to call atten- 
tion to some of the provisions of this bill, and in doing so I shall 
trv to show that they are so drafted as to make the law workable 
and to give to the farmer that relief he has so long hoped for 
but has been denied. 

Not only do we propose to invoke national authority, but we 
propose to make this system a separate and distinct system, 


having no connection whatever with existing commercial banks. | 
We commence the organization of this proposed system by the 


creation of a farm-loan board, composed of three members, to 
be appointed by the President of the United States and con- 
firmed by the Senate. Not more than two members of this 
board shall be of one political party. General supervisory 
powers are given to the farm-loan board. The board is given 
power to supervise the rates under which bonds shall be sold 
and loans to farmers made. The members are appointed for 
full terms of nine years, removable only for cause. We have 
provided a generous salary, as we hope to have the board com- 
posed of the three best qualified men in the United States. 
We feel that it will be safe to vest such a board with the 
eeneral supervisory powers granted in this bill. In addition, 
the board also has the power to appoint the appraisers who will 
make the appraisement under which the loans are to be made. 
I desire to cal) attention also to the fact that not only is the 


board appointed by the President, but the salaries are paid out | 


of the Treasury of the United States, and the burden of meeting 
the expense of the salaries of the members of the board does not 
fall upon the borrower. 

I am proud that it is proposed in this bill to pay the salaries 
and expenses of supervision out of the Treasury of the United 
States. We will have a Government board appointed by the 
President of the United States, with salaries paid by the people 
of the United States, making them absolutely independent in 
every sense. One ef the difficult features of mortgage credit 
is the system of appraisement. An honest, conservative ap- 
praisement of every tract of land accepted as security will pre- 
vent favoritism and will insure perfect safety to the system. 
Losses are practically impossible under a safe system of ap- 
praisement. Under this bill appraisers are to be public officials. 
They are appointed by the farm-loan board and are removed 
from every possible influence, either by borrower or lender. 
The appraisers have no connection whatsoever with the banks 
or any other agency controlling the loan. We give the farmers 
of the country an impartial official appraisement on their lands. 

Hiaving spoken of the general powers of the farm-loan board, 
we come to the organization of the land banks. The territory 
of the United States is to be divided into 12 land districts by 
the Federal farm-loan board. We have here the same problem 
that has come up on every question of banking in the United 
States: Shall you have a great central bank or several district 
organizations? I think it is admitted by every person that the 
plan of the Federal reserve system is better than one central 
hank; but if that were not true of a commercial banking system, 
I should still contend that the district plan is a better one for 
land-mortgage credit. One of the problems is to bring the loan 
agency into immediate contact with the borrowers. ‘The dis- 
trict plan more nearly accomplishes this than the central plan. 
jut there is another important reason. If it should happen that 
there was any difficulty in maintaining a uniform rate in the 
CTnited States, which I do not believe there would be, and you had 
a great central bank, the minimum rate would be fixed at the 
point of greatest difficulty of getting the money rather than 
upon the average difficulty of obtaining it. That is to say, the 
lowest rate for the whole system would be the highest rate 
which would prevail under the district system. Therefore I feel 
that the proposed plan of dividing the United States into dis- 
tricts will commend itself to the judgment of Congress. In 
each one of these districts a land bank is organized with a 
minimum capital of $750,000. Thus there will be organized 12 
land banks, having a combined minimum capital of $9,000,000. 
The committee believes this sum to be ample to inaugurate the 
new system and to give it that sense of security, stability, and 
importance which will enable it to command the confidence 
or farmers on the one hand and the investing public on the 
other. 

The temporary organization is controlled by the Government 
of the United States. Now, how is a bank organized and how 


is it controlled? As indicated, there is a temporary organiza- | 


tion after the minimum capital stock is subscribed. The first 
Step is to secure subscriptions to capital stock; and for a period 
of 9) days after the books are opened any citizen, corporation, 
company, or any State in the Union is given permission to sub- 
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scribe to the canital stock in the amount of S750.000 
the end of 00 days this stock has not been full hy 
then the Treasurer of the United Stat the ) 
tion, precisely as in the organization of the Fed Kt 
System. 

No voting power goes ith any of the sto x t 4 hel 
by the Government of the United State o tl 
to organize these banks is vested in the ¢ 


| United States, and it is impossible fo te 
secure control. Phe Federal farm-loan board or; 

banks by appointing three directors. These directo 
the organization «nd operate the bank during the period 


full control is vested in the Government. The land b c is 
stituted, organized by the Government of the United Stat 
controlled absolutely by the United States Government 

borrowers in that lind district shall become 
take over the permanent control 


i 


| 

| 

| 

' 

| 

| | 
strong enougl 
under the terms of the bil 

The permanent organization is perfected by the borrow: 

selves, 

Now, when the land bank organizes, how are the loans mad 
There are two methods in the bill under which loans ean |} 
made by the land bank in the federated system. One is throug! 

} the national farm-loan association to be organized by farm ber 

| rowers, and the.other is through the existing banks of the cou 

| try. The first method is preferred by the committee and is give 

first opportunity to control all territory, If, however 

ciations are not organized in any part of the United Stat 


| fair opportunity for such organizations shall have | 


then loans in such territory may be made through State ban 
We hope these associations will organize and form the nucleu 
' 
i 
; 
| 





which will ultimately extend cooperative methods among 1 
ers to include marketing of standard farm crops and the 
chase for cash of standard farm supplie 
ties is but one phase 


three great movements among farmers to be org! 


a. Better 
of better farm orennizatior 


credit 

There 
and wisely directed. Farmers need a larger volume of credit 
; lower rates and upon more favorable terms of repayment. 

If the farmers have an organization, they will secure equ 
as to rates and service in that territory better than 
vidual farmer can do. In a Nation of 48 Stat 
diversity of industrial conditions, over whieh w 
tend the farm-land banking system, I can readily 
that without 


Ss with wick 
e seek to ey 
’ apprel ene 
local organization among farm borrowers some 
section of the country might be greatly neglected. But whet 
| ever 10 borrowers come together there is an t 
} a selection of officers. 


Oreanization 
These borrowers crente nstru 
result is that particular section wi 
secure all the benefits that should come to it under 
These associations are favored in order to make the 
cheaper in its operation. The 


tality, and a 


necessary 


question of reliability of bor 
rower and the value of his land are vital questions to be « 
termined. It will require an expensive organization if th: 
land bank is compelled to make these preliminary invest 

tions at the instance of every applicant for a loan. It is th 
difficulty which effectually precludes small 


sparsely settled country districts from securing mortgage lout 


borrowers in 
The loan agency can only investigate the more profitable deal 
We propose in this bill to serve the small borrower. We pro 
pose to make loans as small as $100, ystem is im 
possible without cooperation on the part of borrowers in mal 
ing this preliminary investigation of land and character. 

To secure a loan there are three ways 

loan banks through the agency of the national farm-loan assé 

ciation; second, from farm-loan banks through agents; thi 


Such a 


lirst, trom tat 


joint-stock banks, 

When the borrower makes application for a loan the 
must be made through a national farm-loan associatio ‘ 
the prospective borrower must become a member, if not at the 
time of the organization of the association, then the borrower 
becomes a member by two-thirds vote of the directors after 
the association is organized and chartered. No one can be 
member of the association who is not a prospective borrowe1 
Any member of the association can borrow 60 per cent of th: 
value of his farm lands and 20 per cent of the insured va 
of permanent improvements, and the borrower must subset 
and take stock in the local association to the amount of 5 p 
eent of the desired loan. The loeal association in turn s 


| scribes for a like amount in the farm-loan bank Thi 
| is capable of paying dividends, and I believe, if properly 
| aged, will be a paying investment, and the stock will be 7 
|} at par when the loan is paid. 
The stock held by the Government of the I 
ceives no dividends and is paid off as the on ; hy 


‘for by local associations It is intended and I ul 
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ultimately all the stock in the farm loan banks will be owned 
by the local associations. In making an application for a loan 
it must be made out in proper form, upon blanks prepared by 
the farm-loan board, and the borrower must accompany the 
application by an abstract or evidence of his title, as well as 
an appraisement of the lands signed by the members of the 
loan committee of the local association and approved by the 
iocal directors, The application of the borrower is transmitted 
to the farm-loan bank, and when it is received by the farm-loan 
bank, as soon as possible thereafter, an appraiser is sent to 
view the lands. If the application is in proper form and the 
abstract shows the title to be good, and the appraiser reports 
favorably upon the application, the loan is made. All loans 
granted must be indorsed by the loeal association. If the 
farmer wants to borrow $1,000 he joins the local association 
and makes application in proper form to the secretary-treasurer 
of the local association, subscribes for $50 worth of stock in 
the Federal land bank, his abstract of title is then examined, 
uppraisement approved, and, if everything is regular, the loan 
is made. Some question has arisen as to the liability of each 
of the borrowers under a local association. It is clear from 
the provisions of the bill that each farmer who borrows money 
will be liable for the amount of his loan, and he will be per- 
sonally liable for all loans of the local association to the amount 
double the stock he holds in the association, just as a director 
of a bank is liable for the indebtedness of the bank. The 
liability of the borrower for other loans of the members of the 
association need not be alarming to anyone when it is remem- 
bered that no one can borrow more than 60 per cent of the 
value of his land and 20 per cent of the permanent insured 
value of his improvements. It must also be remembered that 
the character and integrity of each of the borrowers is vouched 
for by the association; that the land will be appraised by the 
local loan committee of three members; that the application 
for the loan must receive favorable reports from the Govern- 
ment appraisers; and that the loan must be approved by the 
directors of the farm-loan banks. A complete cooperative action 
from the time the application is made until the loan is granted 
and a supervision of the loan is made by those directly inter- 
ested in the association and those cooperating together for the 
benefit of each other and for the assistance of all members of 
the association. Under the provisions of this bill loans are only 
mide on first mortgage on farm lands for the following 
reasons: 

To purchase land for agricultural purposes, equipment, and 
live stock necessary for the operation of the farm, and to pro- 
vide suitable and adequate buildings, and for the improvement 
farm lands, and to liquidate existing indebtedness. The 
bill is only intended to give aid to those of the citizens who own 
farm lands in the United States, that are real farmers, and not 
to those who may desire to engage in land ownership for specu- 
lative purposes, 

‘The advantages to the farmer under this bill are that he can 
secure lonns from 5 to 36 years, payable on thé amortization 
plan, and the rate of interest he will be required to pay will 
be governed by the rate charged on bonds sold. The bill pro- 
vides that the farm-loan banks are prohibited from charging 
more than 1 per cent upen farm lands in excess of the interest 
borne on the last series of bonds sold. The 1 per cent is intended 
to meet the administrative expenses. It is hoped, however, 
that the expenses will not amount to 1 per cent and that the 
rate may soon be greatly reduced. <A provision in the bill is 
that in no event shall interest be charged in excess of 6 per 
cent. This provision in the bill, to my mind, is where the bor- 
rower will receive the greatest benefits, for the reason that the 
rate of interest will be so greatly reduced from what he has 
heretofore been paying to what he will have to pay under this 
bill. In fact, after the machinery providing for the putting into 
eperation the purpose of this bill is in full operation and bonds 
have been issued and placed upon the market it is believed 
ihe rate of interest may be reduced as low as 4 per cent te the 
farmer who desires to borrow money. The average rate of in- 
terest in the United States on farm lands is a little more than 
7 per cent, but in my State—Oklahoma—it is more than 8 per 
cent. In some of the Eastern States it is contended that the 
provisions of this bill would not benefit the farmers. This I 
believe to be true, because many of the Central Eastern States 
Joan meney upon farm securities at from 4 to 6 per cent interest, 
and, of course, where that condition exists and money can be 
procured by the farmer at from 4 per cent to 6 per cent the ad- 
vantages under this bill would nor be as great as they would be in 
States where the rate of interest is 8 per cent or more. Yet 
there would be some advantage to the farmer in the Central or 
New England States, and that is the length of time for which he 


of 
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could secure a loan. No ordinary loan company loans money on 
long-time loans, and the local banks of the different communities 
can not do so. The average loan from land companies at present 
in the Western and Central States is five years, seven years 
being the maximum length of time for which you can secure a 
real-estate loan. Therefore it will be seen that great benefits 
will be derived if the provisions of this bill are enacted into a 
law = all sections of the United States by granting to them lone- 
time loans. 

The question may be asked as to where the money is going to 
come from to be loaned to the farmers throughout the counrry, 
The provisions of the bill answers this question. In the organi- 
zation of the 12 Federal land banks each will have a capital 
stock of $750,000, as hereinbefore stated, and if the stock is not 
subscribed by individuals or corporations within 90 days after 
the books are opened for subscriptions, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make up the amount from tx 
Treasury. This will give a capital of $9,000,000 to start with 
and to make loans. As soon as loans are made upon farm 
lands to the amount of $50,000 bonds may be then issued by the 
farm-land bank, which bonds will be secured by first mortgages 
on lands, also by the stock of the local loan associations, and by 
the farm-land bank, and by the 11 other farm-land banks, and 
by che authority for the issuance of these bonds from the farm- 
loan board. These bonds will be placed upon the market, and | 
am satisfied will be readily sold and will be considered a good 
investment. The bonds, under the provisions of this bill, can 
only bear 5 per cent interest, and when issued and approved in 
accordance with the provisions of this bill will be as safe an 
investment as Government bonds. They are issued in denomina- 
tions of $20 to $1,000. As soon as the first $50,000 are sold tli 
proceeds from the sale of these bonds can then be used to 
make additional loans, and in this way, by a continued process 
of issuing and selling bonds upon the securities named in the 
bill, ample funds will be secured to meet all the requirements 
of the farmers desiring loans. The stock of the national farm- 
loan association and the Federal land banks, including reserve 
and surplus and the mortgages executed to farm-loan banks and 
to joint-stock land banks, as well as farm-loan bonds issued by 
the banks, are exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation. 
This provision, in my judgment, is in the interest and to thy 
benefit of the borrower and lightens one of the material burdens 
that have heretofore been imposed upon him. The organization 
of the joint-stock land banks, under the provisions of the bill, is 
as follows: The stock in these joint-stock land banks or cor- 
porations may be privately owned; their capital can not be less 
than $250,000; and these joint-stock land banks will be author 
ized to make loans upon first mortgages and to issue bonis 
based upen said loans upon forms to be prescribed by tlic 
Federal farm-loan board. 

These banks can not charge a farmer more than 1 per cent in 
excess of the rate of interest established for the last series ot 
farm-loan bonds issued by them. Some contend that if these 
joint-stock land banks are organized, they will compete with 
the Federal land banks and they should not be established. 
Others present the argument that these banks would loan ai a 
lower rate of interest than the farm-land banks, and in this 
way prevent the organization of the local associations, Whether 
or not these contentions are true and will develop when the 
banks are in operation, I am not prepared to say, nor am I going 
to worry about it. What I desire to do is to assist, if possible, 
in securing a low rate of interest for the farmers of this country, 
and I do not care whether they get it through the farm-loun 
banks or the joint-stock loan banks, so they get the loans at (lic 
cheapest rate of interest possible and for a long period of titne. 
I am therefore willing that both classes of banks be est:b- 
lished. 

The legislation now being considered is legislation that I 
heartily approve, and legislation that has long been promised 
to the farmers of the United States. Legislation of this char- 
acter has been enacted and in operation in almost all civilized 
nations of the world and has proven to be satisfactory. It has 
proven a great benefit to the farming class of the people, and 
its workings have been entirely satisfactory to the financial 
investors. The bonds that have been issued by the European 
countries having a similar law to the proposed bill have been 
taken by the bond investors and sought after as earnestly und 
persistently as any other bonds of the Governments issuing 
them. If this bill becomes a law, there will be no question but 
that the bonds when issued will be readily taken, as they will be 
absolutely gilt edge. The security that will be behind them can 
not be questioned, and the interest will be met promptly and the 
bonds redeemed at maturity. If the borrower who secures a 
loan desires to pay it off before the maturity of the loan, he is 








permitted to do so at any interest-paying period. He is not 
eompelled to let the loan run the full length of time, but may 
use his own option in meeting the payment, Since the beginning 
ef our Government all classes of business have had legislatio! 
looking to its assistance but the farmer. Congress has legislated 
and given land grants to railroads to induce capitalists to con- 
struct their lines of railroad in the United States. It has ap- 
propriated great sums of money for the construction of a railroad 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

Many millions of dollars have been appropriated and expended 
upvn the construction of roads and trails in the Territory of 
Alaska and our possessions. Millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended in the construction of public buildings in our cities. 
Millions of dollars have been appropriated and expended in the 
improvement of our rivers and harbors and the inland water- 
wavs of the United States. All the time these large appro- 
pr ations have been made and the expenditures of the money 
have been going on. The mainstay of our Government is the 
people who feed and produce the raw materials for the clothing 
of cur people and the greater part of the world has not had any 
direct legislation in their behaif, Notwithstanding, the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have heretofore plead that they were the 
friends ef the farmers. The farmer and the mun living in the 
rural districts of our Government have not been provided for in 
the same way that those who live in the cities and towns and those 
interested in corporations have been provided for. 
has not had read construction or any assistance by our Govern- 
ment in the construction of roads in his neighborhood, nor has he 
had legislation similar to the provisions of this bill giving him the 
opportunty of securing cheap money for the improvement of his 
farm and the education of his children and the successful man- 
agement of his business. The passage of this bill will not only 
give the farmer the right to secure cheap money on long-time 
loans from these organizations mentioned in this bill, but, in 
my judgment, it will be the means of causing the loan companies 
and the banks doing business in the communities where these or- 
ganizations are louning movey to reduce their rate of interest, 
and thus redound to the benefit of the tenant farmer as well as 
the man who owns his farm. The provisions of this bill provid- 
ing for the raising of funds upon farm security can not benefit 
the man who labors upon the farm and who does not own the 
farm; but, as stated above, my contention is that the man who 
works upon the farm but does not own the farm will receive the 
indirect benefit by reason of enacting into law the provisions of 
this bill, and I earnestly trust that every man in both Houses 
will earnestly and conscientiously support this measure and give 
to the farmers of the country and to the people of the United 
States interested with him that to which they are entitled and 
have for so many years contended. 





Preparedness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE F. O’SHAUNESSY, 
OP RHODE ISLAND, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, in June, at St. Louis, the 
Democratic National Convention will nominate Woodrow Wil- 
son to succeed himself. The delegates and people there assem- 
bled will acclaim the President as the champion of democracy, 
and, in a brouder sense, as the national guide in times of stress. 
His renomination will be gratefully made by his party, in full 
recognition of his statesmanship, his genius, his unfaltering 
patience, and his undoubted loyalty to party faith. And when 
he is nominated the citizen, in the quiet of his home, al! 
through this broad land will nod his approval and await his 
chance to confirm Woodrow Wilson’s selection at the polls. 

The Republican Party is to be pitied. In its quest for a 
candidate it would violate the sanctity of the Supreme Court 
and remove from that august tribunal a distinguished jurist 
and embroil him in the maelstrom of politics, supposedly buried 
and forgotten by him. Not an assuring spectacle, certainly. 

No greater compliment was ever paid Woodrow Wilson than 
the mad quest of his opponents for a competitor worthy of his 
lance. Some would resurrect Roosevelt, blinded by his garish 
advertising and confused by his truculent talk on heroes and 
heroic moods. I do not question Roosevelt's Americanism; 
neither do I doubt his self-seeking. I firmly believe that had he 
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been President instead of Wilson we would long ago have been 
| Involved in war 
The people of this country want peace with honor, and they 
yplaud the pat a ution of Woodrow W 1 
;uny elWerge if 
There is little talk of hard times at R Ss 
these days; the busy mills and factories, t 
the banks stuifed with money, highly | | 
inability to get workers confront the Repul se lust 
gzusp will be given when the Der cratie | 
the tariff-commission bill for a scientific rev ie t 
freed from partisan control and responding to the need and not 


The farmer | 


the greed of the American manufacturer. 
I can not too strongly impress upon the business men of t 


Nation the great service rendered to the country by the Demo 
cratic Party in passing the Federal reserve act, whi ‘ 
before its full operation in the autumn of 1914 prevented a 
panic. Here is a law that helps business and stabilizes our 
finances. To the shame of the Republican Party for 50 years we 
had a panic-bre s financial system, w i were unable 
or afraid to change. “In 1907, a elt panic year, New 
York banks were unable to advance $50,000 to a country ban 
| to meet its commercial demands; the unscientific system had then 
been in force 45 years. In 1915, after on of the new 
| system and after three years of Woodrow Wilson, New York 
banks loaned $500,000,000 to two European « ter 
doing that had larger deposits than ever before in their ex 
istence.”” The Republican banking system stood for destruction 
and panic; the Democratic system stands for construction and 


|} awakened the Nation from its false-security sleep. 
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confidence, 

Woodrow Wilson sounded the alarm for preparedness ¢ 
After years 
of Republican control the Army and Navy were neglected; the 
politicians had 
thinking of the useless Army posts and worthless navy yards 
fer their districts. Wilson has done more for preparedness in 
one year than the Republican Party did in half a century. 

By adopting the Army conference report we increase the 
Regular Army to 175,000 men, capable of expansion in time of 
need to 216,000 men, and make a thoroughly reorganized militia 
a stronger factor than ever in our national defense. By paying 
men in civil life who go into training camps, a knowledge of 
military tactics will be spread throughout our land and a hearty 
stimulus be given to the preparedness propaganda, Let us study 
this naval showing alone: 

The Wilson administration in two years authorized the con 
struction of 5 dreadnaughts, 12 destroyers, 26 submarines, and 
1 auxiliary. If the same ratio of construction had been author- 
ized by the Republicans during the iiine years of their in- 
cumbency following the advent of the dreadnaught era in 1906, 
they would have authorized 22.5 dreadnaughts, 54 destroyers, 
117 submarines, and 4.5 auxiliaries. Instead, they authorized 
only 14 dreadnaughts, 46 destroyers, 40 submarines, 14 aux 
iliaries, besides 2 tugs and 2 gunboats. 

Mr. Roosevelt's showing is worse than Mr. Taft’s. Gauged 
by the Wilsen standard, there is a deficiency of 8.5 dread- 
naughts, 8 destroyers, and 77 submarines, and during the nine 
years from 1905-1913 America lost second place among the 
world’s navies, allowing Germany to supersede her. The Demo- 
cratic Party proposes to put our Navy back inio at least 
place among the navies of the world. 

What party could be more confident than the Democratic 
Party? What party more inspired by valiant and wise leader- 
ship? What party more justified in securing indorsement from 
the wage earner, the business man, the manufacturer, thun the 
Democratic Party, which witnesses to-lay in the Nation a 
greater financial prosperity and strength than ever before re- 
corded in our history? 

Bank deposits are now secure and panics are things of the 
past, due to the Democratic Federai reserve act. The hard lot 
of the farmer struggling with money sharks will be softened by 
the passage of the rural-credits bill. Throughout the land vol 
untary increases of wages to millions of men in mill and mine 
and factory testify to faith in Democratic policies and give the 
lie to the prophecies of disaster that were made by Republican 
tariff publicity leagues as to what would happen under a Demo 
eratic tariff. At no time in the history of the United States 
have wages been higher for the employee and profits been 
greater for the employer than under this Democratic adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson. Woodrow Wilson deserves re 
election at the hands of the people. Peace in our land; prosper- 
ity in mill and mine and factory; preparedness of our Army and 
Navy, ready for any emergency, tell the story of Woodrow 
Wilson and the Democratic Party’s claim to approval from the 
American people. 


forgotten the Nation’s needs and were only 


second 
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A Fair Wage for Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOUN M. 


OF MONTANA, 
In rue Hovuse or 


EVANS, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 25, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, in last year’s appropriation act 
ihere was appropriated for this item the sum of $280,000, The 
District Commissioners recommended an increase of $42,000, and 
the committee which had this bill in charge have allowed, in- 
stead of $42,000 asked, an addition of $10,000, making the appro- 
priation $290,000 for the year. The amendment offered by the 
ventleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] increases that appro- 
priation $20,000, making a total of $310,000. This additional 
appropriation is to be used for the purpose of increasing the 
wages of street laborers from $1.50 a day to $1.75 a day and 
those now receiving $1.75 a day to $2 a day, and, in my judg- 
ment, the amendment should carry. 

I regret to find myself not in accord on this question with the 
Appropriations Committee, of which I am a member. But I 
can not bring myself to believe that $1.50 or $1.75 is sufficient 
pay for any man for a day’s work. 

In the towns of the State which I represent, at least all the 
larger towns, the authorities provide a minimum wage of $3 a 
day. Wages are higher and living is probably more expensive 
in that country than here, but in my judgment $3 is little enough 
for any man anywhere, and a pittance of $1.50 or $1.75 simply 
means starvation for any man who has anyone dependent upon 
him. 

The Government of the United States is amply able to give 
any man a fair wage for a day’s work. It has been the fashion 
for many years for men engaged in legislative matters to at- 
tempt to control the wages paid by corporations and industrial 
concerns, to the end that the working people might receive fair 
compensation. We have all taken pride in berating and talking 
about their selfishness and their grinding of their workmen; 
and yet we, Members of Congress, directors of the largest cor- 
poration in America, are setting the example by asking men to 
work for a starving wage. 

I did not realize until this matter was called to attention here 
how niggardly the Government has been in dealing with a lot of 
its employees. 

The workmen affected by this particular item are not only 
asked to work at a starvation price but they are not given con- 
tinuous employment. As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MceKER] says, they are paid the munificent sum of $1.50 on 
bright, sunshiny days but are given no employment during 
rainy or inclement weather when they can not work. 

I have no interest in any individual that is affected by this 
bill. So far as I know, I never met anyone that would be 
affected, but to me a principle is involved—the principle that 
“a workman is worthy of his hire.” During the last three years 
1 have been here I have heard much on the floor of this House 
about the maintaining of American ideals and standards. I 
have heard much about pauper labor from Europe invading this 
country to drag down the standard of living for our working 
people, all uttered, I have no doubt, with perfect sincerity ; 
and yet, when we are dealing with our own people in the Capital 
City of the Nation we are so penurious as to ask them to work 
for a daily wage of less than $2. 

Mr. Speaker, such treatment is a travesty ; it is a travesty upon 
our big, rich, generous, wasteful Government. 

I dare say there is not a week that passes by when Congress 
is in session that we do not waste more than the amount involved 
in these inereases. But, as suggested, I am not so much in- 
terested in this particular item as I am in the principle involved 
that no man should be employed by the Government of the 
United States that does not receive a living wage. 

The Government is annually spending thousands of dollars to 
ameliorate the conditions of labor. We have regulated the 
hours of Government employees, the hours of men operating 
railroads—many of the States are doing the same—and yet, 
in the faee of those facts, we are asking a lot of people to work 
for the Government at a price that would scarcely keep 
body and soul together and that every right-thinking man knows 
will not allow him to live and support himself and family. We 
know that if he has no other source of income he must throw 
himself upon the charity of his community. 

It has been suggested by those who have this bill in charge 
that many of these people can not earn more than the price 





paid; that many of them are superannuated, crippled, or other- 
Wise incapacitated, and to increase the wages would be the 
cause of many of these people losing their positions. 

Mr. Speaker, if it be correct that many of these people are 
not physically capacitated to do a normal day’s work, then 
their employment must be to some degree out of a sense of 
sympathy and charity. And I can not believe that the authori- 
ties of the District of Columbia, out of the goodness of their 
hearts, would employ men where the Government is paying a 
bill for $1.50 a day and decline to employ the same man when 
the Government provided funds with which to pay them sz 
a day. 

The Government of the United States should in all matters 
of this nature be the model employer. If we ask railroads and 
industrial concerns to treat their iaborers fairly and throw 
restvictions around them to enforce fair treatment to their 
workingmen, then surely we, as a Government, can afford to 
set an example, if not of generosity, at least of justice and 
fair treatment. - [Applause.] 

While on this subject, Mr. Speaker, though it has no par- 
ticular bearing in this particular item, I desire to submit some 
facts contained in the report of the Labor Committee, of which 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Noran] is chairman. That 
committee on yesterday reported out a bill which should re- 
ceive the serious consideration of the country and this Congress. 
Let me quote the bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the beginning of the first fiscal year 
following the passage of this act, the minimum compensation of any 
person employed by the United States or by the government of the 
District of Columbia shall be not less than $3 per day; or if employed 
by the hour, not less than 374 cents per hour; or if employed by the 
month, not less than $90 per month; or if employed by the year, not 
less than $1,080 per annum: Provided, That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to persons entisted in the military branches of the 
Government nor to persons receiving quarters and subsistence in addi 
tion to their compensation, nor to persons holding appointments as 
postmasters: Provided furtker, That the provisions of this act sha!) 
apply only to those persons who have been continuously in the employ 
of the Government of the United States, or in the employ of the so, 
ernment of the District of Columbia, for a period of not less than two 
years, and who shall have attained the age of 20 years. 


Sec. 2. That upon the passage of this act the heads of departmenis 
in which are employed persons as defined in section 1 of this Dil! 


shall issue new appointments at the increased rate of compensation 
herein provided. 

The report of the committee on this bill reveals many startling 
facts, many of them well known to you and to me, but facts, 
nevertheless, that have not recetved congressional consideration 
because probably neyer assembled in so concrete, positive, and 
official a form. 

The testimony before that committee shows the average wages 
paid to certain classes of employees of the Government of the 
United States and shows the estimated cost of living, and | 
desire to incorporate some of these figures in my remarks. 

Mr. Arthur B. Holder, representing the American Federation 
of Labor, has compiled an itemized statement showing the cos 
of living for a family of five for a period of one year, providing 
for the bare necessities of life, making no allowances whateycr 
for doctor’s bills, medicine, insurance, lodge dues, newspapers, 
chureh contributions, or amusements of any sort. And his esti- 
mate is $767.95, itemized as follows: : 
Estimated minimum cost of bare cxistence for husband, wife, and thice 

children for a year of 365 days. 
[By Arthur FE. Holder.] 








Food: 

3 meals per day for 5 persons at 5 cents per meal each, ot 

equals 75 cents per day; for 365 days__..__-___-_--_-. $273. 75 

Rent: 

Howse or rooms, at' $20 per month. ... we newence 240. 00 
Water: : 

BO qunte fet Rl kn einen ed a Ske cites a 6, 00 
Clothes : 

2 suits for husband (no overcoat), at $15 each__________ 30. 00 

3 suits of underclothes, at $1 per suit.__._-___-.____--_---- 3. 00 

2 ault fam WES, witik eleO Ns i oi an Shit ee cece 25. 00 

3 suits of underclothes, at $1 per suit-._..-._.--_- "i 3. 00 

Clothes for 3 children, at $10 each_____ x od 30. 00 

Underclothes for children, stockings, ete aaocs 9. 00 

2 ape shoes for husband, 2 pairs for wife, at $2.50 per 50. 60 

BOIRID” in hcslk boca bhichesiesll iranian ctleensipavetnhida ieee romedinanapniipa ee . OK 

2 pairs each for 3 children, at $2 per pair. 12. 00 

Repairs for shoes for year (no rubbers) _.....-_.----~-- 3, 00 
Heat and light: . 

Gas for light and cooking, at $2 per month__._-___-._--- 24.00 

Cate: y Gels Se Oe Ol ea eerie eee pd nn ns 49. 00 
Household needs: is. 

Soap for laundry and bathing, 10 cents per week___--~-~- 5. 20 


Matches, firewood, replacing broken crockery ware, cook- 
ee 19. 00 
New bedding, tablecloths, matting, rugs, other floor cover- 
ing, and replacing broken or worn-out furniture, per 


PR TP ie Sera AR TN ey Ra aR i ea 20, 00 
Towels, window shades, other minor but essential articles 
for household and family wear, such as hats, caps, chee 
wraps, umbrellas, etc., classed as miscellaneous__-~-~~- 15. 00 


Total cost of bare existence for family during year_--- 











oo 





——S— 


It will be noticed that no entry has been made for the following ex- 
which are usually necessary: 





penses, s 
Street cars -----------------------——------------------------ nme 
Tobacct0 ------ -- nn rn nn rn - : 
Whisky --------- --3----- nn - - -  r- oo 
Other stimulants_-.----- ------------------------~----------- None. 
Candy -_—------- a ee en nn a nn rn nnn = nnn enn None. 
Schoo! books and other schoo! needs__----------_-_---------- None, 
Church expense Jn een am ne enn enn e nen nneseeen= None. 
Newspapers, magazines, ete____-------.---_-_-~- Ee ee None. 
Theaters, movies, excursions, social or church parties_-_---.--- None. 
Insurance, lodge dues, trade i catches Nats ae aati None. 
Postage and stationery for correspondence___----------------- None. 
Cost of births__.-------.-------~---~--—~------------------ None. 
Cost of deaths ___.----~-.-.-..-~~--~-.-.---~.-.----- ——------ None. 
Cost of sickness, medicine _--------------------------------- None. 
Cost of accidents cr lawsurts__-----..-----~------------------ None. 


Using this estimate as a basis it will be observed that not a 
single man employed under this item in the bill could maintain 
himself and his family of three on the wages paid, ever though 
he should werk every day in the year including Sundays. The 
report of the Labor Committee reveals the startling fact that 
thousands eof men outside of the Army and Navy are working 
for the Gevernment at wages insufficient for the upkeep of a 
home even in the most humble manner. 

For my part, Mr. Speaker, I insist that the Government should 
not employ anybody and ask him to work for a wage on which 
he can not maintain his self-respect. I am for the amendment. 





The Shipping Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT ESTOPINAL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States shipping board 
for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval aux- 
iliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the require- 
ments of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and 
possessions and with foreign countries ; to regulate carriers by water 
engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United States; 
and fer ether purposes. 

Mr. ESTOPINAL. Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Congresses, constituting the two terms with a Democratic 
administration, will go dewn into history with the record of 
having given the country more of important constructive legisla- 
tion than has been enactec in any entire decade of years preced- 
ing these two Congresses. But none of this constructive legis- 
lation will have more influence, in my judgment, in determining 
the future presperity of this country than this measure if it 
becomes a law. Be it granted that, in the greater cost of the 
shipping provided fer in this bill and in the larger wages we 
must pay the officers amd crews to operate these vessels, after we 
build or buy them, we shall be under some disadvantage as against 
other countries, especially the oriental countries, with which we 
may be thrown into competition ; and be it granted that the eon- 
sequences will be much less profit than the shipping of other 
countries get, perhaps no profit at all, and even the probability 
of iosses which mail subventions will have to cover, it still re- 
mains that these are trifling considerations when weighed 
against the advantages which will accrue to our country from 
having this merchant marine to safeguard our foreign com- 
merce and to make our Navy fully reunded out in practical 
efficiency. That there is in this move by the Government the 
hazard of financial loss and almost the certainty of having to 
buttress this measure by other legislation invelvinz; perhaps the 
exicnsion ef our foreign mail facilities seemingly beyond our 
legitimate needs is all the more reason why we should enact this 
bill inte law. 

If good profits were in the offing and seemed certain enough of 
realization to attract private capital to the full extent of sup- 
plying all the tonnage we should have for our expanding com- 
merce, and to afferd our Navy the auxiliaries and reserves of 
vessels that we shall need in the unfortunate event of being 
involved in warfare, it would be a relief to all of us who favor 
this measure, for I am sure there is no enthusiasm in this body 
for any preposition which will ferce the Government into activ- 
ities that clearly lie outside the scope of its legitimate functions. 
But there is no present prospect of profit. in ecean shipping, as 
such, to private investers when it must be developed under the 
handicap of our shipping laws, while there is such prospect, to 
2 nore or less degree, in almost every other field of commercial 
and industrial endeavor. Therefore private capital turns to 
those activities which promise more certain returns. Business 
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and the employ ment of investing cap ! 1 

op any such terms of uncertnair ty as the ¢ 1 
this, except that shipping, in certain cases he t a part 
of an extensive business, the other dep hicl re 
sufficiently profitable to make the ov rs ‘ : s an 
insuranee against extortion and uncertninties re impor- 
tance to them than the question of tet peor \ t rates. 
There are corporations of this kind in the | States that 
have been willing to put a part of their capit into shipping, 
which they maintained on terms that were higher t} he com- 
petitive market prices for freight, so as not to be « in the 
toils ef such situations as confront us to-day in shipping mat- 
ters, and this expenditure was goed business for ther for that 


purpose. There is all the more reason for the Government of 
a great people, whose interests are jeopardized, to take like 
precautions. 

Our lack of shipping might easily demoralize our whole foreign 
commerce. We can readily understand f¢1 the circum- 
stances of uncertainty and extortion which have entered into our 
business relations with foreign shipping since the opening of 
hostilities among the European nations, even greater Lurdens 
may be placed upon us and increased tribute demanded from 
our commerce, with its almost complete paralysis not impossible. 

And this lack of merchant shipping might easily neutralize 
the advantages we are seeking through the increase of our 
fighting strength on the seas. 

While we are naturally prepared to make some allowances 
for war-time conditions, we can not reconcile ourselves to the 
immorality of the enormously increased shipping charges that 
have been laid on our products which we are sending abroad. 
But these excessive charges are quite in keeping with the cir- 
cumstances which have attended the use of foreign shipping by 
our business men when they sought to place their goods in the 
newer countries in competition with business concerns from the 
countries in which the shipping was owned. Our export busi- 
ness had but small chance for suceess when operating under 
this handicap. This measure will free us from the hazard 
interruption of our business and make us independent of the 
causes of extortion and favoritism. And it is not certain that 
there will be losses to us in the final striking of balances, so 
to speak. The appropriations which doubtless we shall be 
called upon to make for mail conveying in the way of this ship- 
ping support may be of a final advantage to our commerce far 
beyond the amounts we supply. There is wisdom and economy 
in advance work in communication, for it often leads to lucra- 
tive business connections. Our competitors know this better 
than we do, for they have been making a science of foreign 
trade development while we have been content to put our best 
thought and employ our best energies in developing our internal 
commerce. But by the logic of events we have been drawn 
more and more, slowly but progressively, into this world game, 
and we must play it in the best American spirit. And within 
the five-year period to which this measure limits us we ought 
to easily find a way to transfer this whole shipping matter to 
private hands in such shape that it will bring ample support 
for its continued activity and enlargement. 


at, from 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. BASCOM SLEMP 


OF VIRGNIA, : 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 27, 1916. 
Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States 


were wholly unprepared to receive the of 
the European war. It came with startling suddenness. Not 
until Belgium had made the costly sacrifice of ber people, and 
Namur, Liege, and Antwerp hud fallen before the powerful 
attacks of Teutonic artillery, did the American people realize 
that the greatest and most disastrous war of all time was upon 
the world. 


news of the outbreak 


A pall spread over our country; men tried to reform their 
views of civilization, Christianity, religion, ethics, to reconcile 
their beliefs with the existence of such a frightful calamity. 
Their convictions, preachings, teachings were goue over to sec 
on what moral, ethical, or even material hypothe this war 
could have been brought on humanity. No sure exp as 
found then, and there exists none to-da: Rac 
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ries, revenge for lost provinces, the domination of the militarist 
spirit—each, all, and others doubtless contributed their respec- 
tive shares to this catastrophe. History alone can determine 
the cause and the responsibility. 

The President of the United States in due time issued the 
customary proclamations of neutrality, and the people of the 
United States settled down to await the outcome. Many believed 
the war would end in a few months. It is still raging with 
undiminished fury. 

The European war found this country in the throes of an 
industrial panic—labor unemployed, industry paralyzed, earn- 
ings eliminated, foreign goods flooding our country, and our 
National Treasury practically bankrupt. The war brought 
further, but only temporary, disruption to business. Shipping 
was demoralized, our trade with Germany and Austria cut off, 
railroads ran with no freight to carry, passenger trains carried 
no passengers, coal mines remained closed down, and the stock 
market shut its doors. Financial leaders wondered how it were 
possible for the American market to absorb the $6,000,000,000 
of American securities held by European people—an amount 
more than six times the national debt of the United States. A 
representative of English bankers, Sir George Paish, visited 
this country to secure a balance of $100,000,000 we owed to Eng- 
Jish people in trade settlements, and we were disturbed about it, 
nbout this strain on our resources, 

The country soon, however, became flooded with Huropean 
agents to buy American goods, to buy our horses, our wheat, our 
flour, our steel, and, in fact, anything and everything we could 
produce to sell. Contracts were entered. into, involving the 
purchase of millions and millions of dollars worth of goods; 
guns and bayonets, powder and shot, overcoats and shoes, elec- 
trical supplies, and hospital equipment, food and clothing. The 
wheels began to turn, industry to hum and make glad the 
heart—the fires were lighted in our furnaces, coal began to roll 
out of the earth, labor once more got employment, the pall of 
gloom fell off the American people, and the one great good of 
the Luropean war to us—the revival of American industry— 
came to the American people. It brought with it new hope, new 
optimism, and a new spirit, constituting doubtless the most 
remarkable reversal in thought and material achievement the 
world has ever known. But the presperity it is said we enjoy is 
not the prosperity of life, but the prosperity of death; it is not 
the prosperity that comes from an interchange of commodities 
throughout a peaceful world, but a prosperity that comes from 
blood-souked battlefields, from noble but bleeding countries, 
from the wounded and the dying, from the death struggle of the 
very flower of the human race. 

In the midst of this holocaust of destruction, while the 
prayers of the Christian world are raised to put an end to the 
frightful carnage, the only basis for our temporary prosperity, 
Democratic orators and speakers are rising to say that they 
brought this prosperity to the country. They claim that credit 
should be given the Democratic Party because goods are 
now being sold abroad to feed, clothe, and arm millions of 
soldiers aow marching on European battle fields, and for that 
reason people this year should vote the Democratic ticket. 
Yes, vote for the Democratic Party because we have a modicum 
of prosperity, brought about by the European death struggle. 
Yes, vote for the Democratic Party after their tariff and other 
policies had brought ruin and stagnation to ail American enter- 
prise, How ridiculous to think that any man could advance 
any claim for Democracy on such account, and how inconceiv- 
able to think that any intelligent man could be misled by it. 

Since the war started we have had one campaign—the con- 
gressional campaign of 1914. The Democratic majority in the 
Ifvuse was changed from 147 to the narrow margin of 26. 

There was no appeal made by the Democratic leadership in 
that contest—on Democratic promises or Democratic perform- 
ances. There was no defense of domestic policies, or of the 
“New Freedom,” or of “ Unlocking the Fetters.” These were 
treated with contemptuous silence, There was only one Demo- 
cratic argument: “ He kept us out of war.” Neglecting the fact 
that our soldiers had invaded the soil of Mexico, killed a num- 
ber of her citizens, and had then been withdrawn, the whole 
furce to the eternal shame and disgrace of the American Na- 
tion, it was said, “ He kept us out of war.” 

Notwithstanding that we had no possible place in the Euro- 
pean conflagration, the hallucination was encouraged that the 
President had also kept us out of that conflict. The horror of 
the BHuropean tragedy had so filled the human heart, and the 
relief so genuine and so solemn because our young men were 
not being killed in battle, that the people yielded to their gen- 
erous though illogical impulses and elected a Democratic House 
of Representatives. 


The success of this experiment had a reflex action on the 
present occupant of the White House. Apparently the road to 
political suecess lay in “calming the judgment” and evading 
responsibility. Moving in the unreal atmosphere of idealism, 
he assumed to be the champion of peace and to have the oppor- 
tunity “seldom vouchsafed to any nation,” to “ obtain peace in 
the world.” Filled with these dreams while living in a savage 
world and in a savage age, he took no thought of the futv e. 
but -n December 8, 1914, speaking of national defense, he stated 
in the lightest vein: 

But I turn away from the subject. It is not new. There is no | 
need to discuss it. 

One could scarcely imagine that within one year this saime 
President would be saying, on February 2, 1916: 

I say to you in all solemnity that there is not a day to be lost, not 
because of any new or critical matter, but I can not tell what wil! 
happen in 24 hours. 

When the Imperial Government of Germany issued its notice 
of submarine warfare, in contravention of the rules of civilized 
war, President Wilson stated to Germany that she would be 
held to “strict accountability,” if American interests were jp- 
vaded. Heedless of our solemn and emphatic warnings, the Lusi- 
tania was sunk in mid-ocean, carrying hundreds of innocent 
American citizens to a watery grave. The country was stunne| 
at the unprecedented act and demanded action. The President 
however, was not to be moved, and, accordingly, in Philadelphia, 
made his famous speech: 

There is such a thing as being too proud to fight. 

The example of America must be tne example not merely of » 
because it will not fight but peace is the healing and elevating influ 
of the world and strife is not. 

By this statement American pride, American self-respect, 
was touched. The country became aflame with indignation, 
It was felt that the policy of the President in Mexico of shifting 
of hesitancy, of indecision, of reversal, was being repeated in 
the European crisis. Strong men, strong newspapers, came to 
the front, societies were formed, asserting American rights snd 
demanding that the country be placed in a position not only to 
protect itseif but to assert its rights. 

Slowly the movement took shape. First, Roosevelt, then 
GarRDNER, and after them innumerable patriotic citizens ai 
societies appeared before the public, until the national con- 
science was aroused and the issue of preparedness and thie 
common defense became the dominant thought in the public 
mind. How quickly also did the President change his views 
He who had viewed only with mental distress the destruction 
of life and property in Mexico ever since he had become Presi- 
dent, now exclaimed, February 2, 1916: : 

I have not even enough men to keep bandits from raiding into th 
United States territory. 

He who one year before said— 

Let there be no misconception; the eountry has been misinformed 
we have not been negligent of national defense— 
now exclaimed in the new atmosphere of Americanism : 

The Army is not large enough for the ordinary duties of peace. 

In 1914, in his address to Congress, he said in regard to th: 
Navy: 


We shall take leave to be strong upon the seas in the future as in 
the past. 

This meant no relative naval increase if it meant anything 
Yet, in 1916, when national defense had full sway and wis 
sweeping over the country, he urged: 

I think our Navy should be the greatest in the world; it shvuld 
be unconquerable. 

The change in the President’s attitude has carried along with 
it a change in the attitude of members of his party. They 
who have for generations denounced the Republican Party for 
extravagant expenditures for both the Army and Navy re 
now shouting for preparedness, national defense, and the ex- 
penditure of untold millions. They are entering this business 
without apology for their previous contradictory attitude and 
with shameful disregard of their teachings and professions. 

It is hoped by the Democratic managers to play both ends 
against the middle in a desperate effort to secure the con- 
fidence of the people of the country. This I do not believe they 
will be able to do, nor do I believe they are entitled to the con- 
fidence of the American public. 

No individual and no party should be judged by a single 
declaration of belief or policy nor a profession for a single 
campaign. It should be judged by his or its repeated actions 
and utterances, official and unofficial. This principle should be 
applied to the Democratic Party when it is attempting deliber- 
ately to deceive the public, and judgment rendered accordinely. 

The real attitude of the Democratic Party and its leaders is 
based upon the traditions and early teachings uf its founders, 
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and it has been maintained in modified form from the early 
days of the Republic to the present time. The doctrine of 
State rights had its necessary concomitant in a weak navy and 
a citizen army. Those who advocated the retention of rights 
and power by the several States necessarily did not sympathize 
with a “national viewpoint.” The followers of Jefferson and 
Hamilton differed, as did the leaders, as to the functions of the 
respective States and of the Federal Government. The hesi- 
tancy of making the National Government powerful to-day is 
the hesitancy of those who in their youth imbibed the teach- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and later John C. 
Calhoun. use os 

In a letter of April 17, 1801, he wrote: 

I shall really be chagrined if the water in the Eastern Branch will 
not permit of our laying up the whole seven there in time of peace, 
nhecause they would be under the immediate eye of the department and 
would require but one set of plunderers to take care of them. 

Later, in 1806, he wrote: 

Believing myself that gunboats are the only water defense which 
can be useful to us and protect us from the ruinous folly of a navy, 1 
am pleased with everything which promises to improve them. 

President Wilson, discussing the naval policy of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, on page 190, volume 3, in his History of the American 
People, says: 

Mr. Jefferson had brought a party to power which had dismantled 
the Navy which the Federalists had begun. The few ships that re- 
mained were tied up at the docks out of repair, out of commission, or 
lacking crews and equipment. English cruisers overhauled American 
merchantmen when and where they pleased, looked into their mani- 


fests and bills of lading, forbade them their voyage if they chose, and 
took their seamen off to serve in their own crews. 


This has been the general attitude of the Democratic Party. 


in recent years, and until public sentiment had forced them 
to advocate some measure of preparedness. Only a few months 
ago the Democratic leader of the House approved the program 
of preparedness submitted by President Wilson, and said in a 
public statement : 

All the talk and writings by the press and the so-called “ patriotic 
societies ” about our “ utter helplessness,” our “ dangerous unprepared- 
ness,” “our defenseless condition,” our “ growing weakness,” our 
“having fallen to the third or fourth grade of inferiority in naval 
strength,” ete., is pure tommyrot, based not on a single fact. 

To-day he is voting for this bill in order that the Democratic 
arty may not be attacked too severely in its coming cam- 
paign. 

Speaking generally, the Democratic Party is taking any posi- 
tion whatever to be with public sentiment in the coming presi- 
dential campaign. It is shifting, shambling, hesitating, and 
reversing. Their course admits of one conclusion, and one con- 
clusion only, and that is, that it is dictated by expediency and 
not by conviction, and that Democracy will change its position 
on any subject, provided a passing whim would seem to make 
such change popular. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with reference to the particular bill 
before the House, I shall vote for it, and for such amendments 
as will strengthen it. I not only intend to vote for the cruisers 
mentioned in the bill, but I intend also to vote for the amend- 
ment providing for additional battleships. The Naval Com- 
mittee has given five months’ time in preparing the bill. Repre- 
sentatives of the best naval thought have been before the com- 
mittee. This is the result of their deliberation. I prefer to 
take no chances when the honor and the safety of the country 
may be involved. Since I have been a member of Congress, I 
have voted for a consistent naval program, and I expect to do 
so, so long as I am a Member of Congress, while conditions 
in the world approximate what they are to-day. 

The naval bill carries an appropriation of $241,000,000, the 
largest appropriation made for naval purposes by any Govern- 
ment, at any time, in the history of the world. At any other 
time it would make a professional Democratic politician faint 
in his tracks. The appropriation is made necessary in order 
to make up for the neglect of the Navy since the Democratic 
Party came into power in 1911. At that time our Navy was 
admittedly second in the world; to-day it is a doubtful fourth. 

The Government of the United States and the people of the 
United States can not escape relations with the rest of the 
world. While in a sense we may be geographically isolated, 
yet our people are commingling more and more with the rest 
of the world, and our wares and merchandise are entering 
ports to which heretofore they were strangers. In this one 
war we have seen German ships of commerce driven from the 
sea, the trade connections of their merchants with the rest of 
the world suspended if not destroyed, and American goods 
taking their place. Without a strong Navy the same thing 
may happen to us. No one can say what may follow the sus- 
pension of hostilities in Europe. The United States is the one 
large country of the world whose people will not be burdened 
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with debt. It nuay be the object of envy and the 
of other powers. It has a seacoast of thousands of miles to 
protect. It has two shores of a great continent, dotted with 
innumerable cities of happy, prosperous people, depending for 
protection upon the strong arm of the Gover! 
merce is literally covering the ends of the earth: searcely a 
spot on the globe but is reached in some way by American 
goods, the product of American labor. It staggers the mind to 
think of the amount of foreign commerce to-day, and it 
growing. Shall we keep it or, by adopting a supine 
lose it? Much of it must be lost later, but in any event n 
it may be retained. Shall we prepare ourselves for any reason- 
able emergency? To do so our Navy must be strong. Possibly 
the strongest Navy in the world, as the President would have it, 
should be our policy. For the present, therefore, in accordance 
with the judgment of the committee and the judgment of our 
Lest naval experts, I expect to vote for the bill and for 
amendments as will make our Navy even stronger, 
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River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE BLACK, 
OF TEXAS, 
In toe House or Represenrarives, 
Saturday, May 27, 1916. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I have voted against the river 
and harbor appropriation bill because I believe that its passage 
means a large waste of the public funds. There are un- 
doubtedly meritorious projects in this bill, but they are coupled 
up with others which it seems to me can not be reasonably de- 
fended on ny ground. The chaff is all mixed up with the grain, 
and in my opinion a careful study of the bill and its different 
projects will disclose that the proportion of chaff is very large. 
The system of grouping these worthy projects in an omnibus bill 
with others of doubtful merit is all wrong. What is the remedy 
for this evil practice? Certainly it will never be found in con- 
tinuing to pass these bills without protest. The only way that 
I know of is to vote against them and go before the people and 
show the error of the system under which these appropriations 
are made, until public sentiment shall be aroused to that extent 
that it will demand that the custom of dumping millions of 
dollars into some of these so-called navigable rivers will stop. 

Two years ago I stated in my platform to the people of the 
congressional district which I have the honor to represent, as 
follows: 

I think that a great deal of money that is spent on so-called nav 
gable rivers could be much better spent upon the public highways and 
in building demonstrative roads in different sections of the Union, and 
if I am elected to Congress I shall vote for no appropriation to be ex 
pended in making a river navigable, unless there is really some r 
able expectation of being able to do so, and this shall apply wheth 
the river is in my own district or the district of some one else. 


My views in this respect have undergone no change and I 
have, therefore, at the present session of Congress voted for 
the Shackleford good-roads bill and against this river and 
harbor appropriation bill. 

SOME FACTS SHOWING WHY I VOTED AGAINST THIS RIVER AND UARBOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly stated that I did not oppose 
any proper appropriations for the improvement of the harbors 
of the United States, either on the Great Lakes or the ocean 
seaboard; neither do I oppose appropriations for the proper 
improvement of our rivers where they are really in the navi- 
gable class and where the prospective commerce to te devel- 
oped will at all justify the expenditure. My attitude on this is 
perfectly clear. It is simply this: 1 believe that every dollar 
of the public money expended should be with the purpose of 
getting a dollar’s worth of return to the people or the Govern- 
ment, either in the near present or the not too distant future. 
Examine this bill, if you please, and see if it will meet the test 
of ordinary business judgment and common sense. The bill 
appropriates in round numbers the sum of $40,000,000, and is, 1s 
I have heretofore stated, an omnibus bill in which all the 
different projects—good, bad, and indifferent—are grouped to- 
gether ; and if you vote in favor of any, you have to vote for all; 
and if you vote against any, you must vote against all. My 
criticism against this bill is not directed against the member- 
ship of the committee but against the unbusinesslike method 
of the way it is made up and the method which has been pursued 
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for years past in river and harbor appropriations, both under 
Democratic and Republican administrations, There are projects 
earried in this bill which have been carried from year to year, 
which are apparently but little nearer completion than when 
first begun. 

Take the Trinity River, for instance, to which I will refer 
more at length later on. The third and last survey of that 
river was made by Col. Riché under the act of March 3, 1899, 
and he reeommended that 37 locks and dams be constructed in 
the river between Dallas and its mouth in order to give naviga- 
tion on the river. Thus far five of these locks and dams have 
been constructed since this report of Col. Riché; and if it takes 
us long to complete the balance of these lecks and dams as it 
has taken to construct the five which have been built, the im- 
provement will be eompleted in 105 years from the time it 
started, and Dallas will have navigation in the spring of ‘the 
year of 2004 A. D. Long before that time the present in- 
habitants of the city of Dallas will be gathered to their Futhers 
and the gentle murmur of the Trinity will be singing requiems 
besides their graves during seasons of the year when it has 
sufficient water to ripple at all. 

And in my own district the navigation of the Red River from 
Fulton, Ark., up te Denison, Tex., is another fiction of the 
imagination that would rival the fables of sop or the tales 
of the Arabian Nights. 

Mr. Speaker, the unbusinesslike way of the Federal Govern- 
ment of trying to take up every river and big ereek in the United 
States and placing them on the navigable list reminds me of the 
foolish poultry raiser who sometimes puts too many eggs under 
ene hen and has the unpleasant experience of seeing none of 
them hatch. On many of these expenditures the Government 
gets neither navigation nor reclamation, and the money is 
wasted. 


RIVER COMMERCE GROWING SMALLER. 


A study of the statistics of river commerce will show that 
despite the large amounts which are annually appropriated in 
these river and harbor bills that in most cases the river com- 
merce is growing smaller and smaller each year. If it was 
even holding its own we might in some measure justify the ex- 
penditure. The actual condition reminds me of an incident 
which occurred during ‘the Civil War. A Confederate captain 
and his company were on a march’ to Vicksburg, and when they 
thought they had traveled long enough to be there the captain 
stopped at a house by the wayside and inquired how far it was 
to Vicksburg. “About 2 miles,” responded his informer. After 
going about that distance and still net having reached Vicks- 
burg, the captain stopped at another house and made the same 
inquiry and received the same response. Going still farther 
and appearing no nearer his destination, the captain inquired 
again, and was teld that it was still 2 miles to Vicksburg. 
“ell, thank God,” said the captain, “ we are still holding our 
own.” Gentlemen of the House, we can not say so much for 
this river navigation. We are not even “holding our own.” 
Notwithstanding the enormous sums of money expended on some 
of these rivers, the commerce on them is steadily diminishing. 

Take the great Mississippi River, for instance, upon which so 
many millions have been spent, some of it wisely and some un- 
wisely. St. Louis, on the Mississippi River, has for the past 50 
years been the principal origin or terminus of the traflic on our 
western rivers, and we have the authority of Col. C.. McD. Town- 
send, Army Engineer and president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, for the statement that in 1880 the river commerce 
of that port reached the total! of 2,120,000 tons and has steadily 
declined since then to 153.000 tens in 1914. I have seen it stated 
on what I deem to be responsible authority that commerce on 
the Misstssippi River has decreased 90 per cent in the last 50 
years. What is the reason? It is simply this: The railroads 
are hauling the freight and this commerce has been diverted by 
the natural law of economics into these quicker and more con- 
venient arteries of transportation. 


MISSOURI RIVBR. 


The improvements for the Missouri River have already cost 
the Government $21,060,000, and to carry out the present project 
will require $14,000,000 more, making in all $35,000,000 on the 
Missouri River. Prof. H. G. Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, in an article published in the Journal of ‘Political 
Science, No. 10, December, 1915, analyzes this Missouri River 
proposition. For the sake of argument he assumes that the 
commerce should expand on this river until it finally reaches 
the enormous total of 800,000 tons per annum—a result that 
requires a very large stretch of the imagination to expect. 
Mr. Moulton points out that even though the traffic should 
eventually reach this heavy total that the saving in freight 
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charges of 20 per cent on the average would be only $2000) 
annually. Against this annual saving of freight would by 
charge on the Federal Government of $500,000 for estinys:;. 
annual maintenance, besides the annual interest on the inye< 
ment. Spending money like that leoks to me to be just aly 
as sensible as trying to fill a barrel through a bunghole with }),; 
ends open. 

As illustrating the “large and growing” commerce on 4) 
upper Missouri River, I quote from a letter from a Citizen , 
Omaha, Nebr., dated August 21, 1915, and which appeared in ; 
Chicago Tribune in August, 1915. The letter says: 

In 1915 there is just one steamship on the river between Sioux « 
and Kansas City. She is the Julia of 10 tons, and she plies bety 
Omaha and Decatur, 60 miles. The United States Government s; 
many millions of dollars in order that the Julia might eperate 
her jast trip the Julia brought one passenger, the first and only st. 
ship passenger to land in Omaha in 30 years. 

Indeed, I imagine the whir and -splash of this wound 
steamship, the Julia, sounded quite as “ navigation-like” to | 
people of Omaha as the Government snag beat plying on |i. 
River sounds to the people of my district; or the Comodo) 
Dunean, which every once in a while makes a trip up Tr}:\\) 
River, sounds to the people of Dallas. 

Now, if we are getting such uncertain results from thes 
expenditures on great rivers like the Mississippi and Missouri, 
how much more doubtful is the propriety of including a gre.) 
many of these smaller rivers and streams in this bill. There are 
many figures which might be cited to show the waste that hus 
attended this field of Government activity in:the past. In fac 
instance after instance can ‘be cited, using the Government's 
own engineers’ reports as a basis. But I will not encumber {| 
Recorp with ‘too long a recital of statistical information. H(.\ 
ever, before I leave this phase of the subject, I will insert sin 


‘figures which I have received from the clerk of the Rivers x» 
‘Harbors Committee relating to two Texas projects, viz, {| 


Trinity River and Red River, the latter being inemy own distri: 
These statements are as follows: 

Appropriations made for Trinity River, 1902-1915. 
as Ta ahah chalice ccs tna iis iiletienct deem ts $125, 000. 


ale, ST, nia inlrin schipastesta dines ditidinneltilnent eth abd Sala cilia ll sta cee 250, 000. on 
a hittin ala ila nelle 111, 000. 00 
Mar. 2, sa ON Se Se 75, 000, 00 
‘Mar. 4, iis cllicisicncuitinnenipsbotindill i lille ieee cial Rea iais hin cael 25, 287. v0 
Mar. 27, a a a a al 90, G00, 00 
a 75, OOO. 00 
eS ee eaten nibiacintanbbbeienabeigs 125, 000. 00 
June 26, a ai laa ali a 184, 000. 00 
a a i ale eS 85, OVO. OO 
Feb. 27, Nc 40, 000. 00 
INU, Mac alii set einchatnd hentai intsasicciiastten de aise ed csdeshened 440, 000, 00 
ai AN cali ceaiinsninmnaienanistindindacidahundsansnbihidielth ablated niin 270, OO. 00 
Oct. 2, a a i a ct aa at 2035, 800. O00 
Mar. 4, Nee wemee ai naa kee 37. 000. 0 
iia aha les cae detail Rp akg enatsaniecenones ell ‘itt C492, 287.00 
Received from citizens ef Dallas, Tex........--.-...-. 66, 000). 00 
OE SAN A ia arta cereslentiesindnahan a aapadtipioionessoen antes 7, 827. 59 
I issita ins citlisititen settee cine = einim bli liieh 2, 266, 114. 59 


Appropriations made fer Red River above Fulton, Ark., 1886-191) 


7, 0U0, 00 
3, UH, HO 
2, GUL. UO 
3. 5u0. 00 
3, 500. 00 





, OOO, LO 

, BOO, OO 

, OOO. OO 

Neen ee eee eee pm abienbenis 100, 000. 00 
RA i it cli eilisdddibiembimbcbinndinienass: “20; 000. 00 
NG SO cn nischisenitie ciate cescnniatanianont sil a lai aaiipatin 50. OOo, 00 
Feb. 27, i 25, 000, 00 
I Cy CU ac Sri ied cil de dalek dads bahionetletsta sebastien emcboaie 75, 000. 00 
te I ie cae ath il aia palapceebi heats “44+ 000. OU 
i ail ae a eee 1b, YOv. 00 
Tia ahead emmeentnieelben 40, 000. 00 
SAI in ein iiitiiiie menial a maianatin 519, 000, 00 

Total amount expended up to Jume 30, 1915----~--.----- 444, 785. 00 
| eS a Se a ee 74, 217. 00 


Now, what commerce has developed on these rivers to justify 


‘these expenditures? I quote the exact language used in tle 


report of Hon. StepHen M. SparKMaAN, chairman of the Com 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, filed with this bill on February 


24, 1916, and which information certainly does not come from 
hostile sources, because Mr. SparKMAN was in full charge 0! 


this bill and in the passage of which he was the able leader. 


On page 248 of the report the following commercial statistics 


are given for the Trinity River: 
Commercial statistics. 


The commerce transported during the calendar year 1914 consi ted 
mainly of logs in rafts and of merchantable timber, with a small amount 
of cotton and other farm products. 
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Comparative statement. 





Short 

















tome Value. 
GO |. i ch Nae SMa aEeEReSNCeeesecedceccesonsaneeeutiasos 60, 677 $768, 115 
Oe ee eh in ios asain anecben cack 27,147 | 406, 428 
ke cat, 2p PENT. Gav edaresdbivvadeacsnseauien oocduees 12,610 | 102,394 
Finencial summary. 

{mount expended on all projects to June 30, 1915: 
New I iat ita ceeailgletls cis Uh ginedsnirdiitibainias a acaplibbinintsinrndhiinenimcntin $1, 830, 595. 06 
Maintenance _...~~..--....- 238, 667. 36 





a eae hc acc al recta ni ere ene cinema oman 2, 069, 262. 42 

Thus it will be seen from the above statistics that the more 
work that is done and the more money spent the less the 
ecommerce earried on the river. Can we not see at a glance 
that the commerce on the river fell from 60,677 tons in 1912 
to 12,610 tons in 1914, a diminishing of 500 per cent in two 
vears. Of course, it is but fair to state that the people of 
Dallas do not claim that there will be any commerce on the 
river of any considerable magnitude until the whole project 
is completed. But will there be any then in comparison to the 
cost of improvement? I can not believe so. Dallas is one of 
the leading cities of the Southwest, progressive in its spirit, 
and aggressive in its policies. I take off my hat to the city 
of Dallas. But I do not take it off enough to cause me to 
support the Trinity River project. In my opinion, the Brazos 
River project, from Old Washington to Waco, is practically as 
bad a proposition as the Trinity, and similar figures in con- 
nection with it could be cited but I will not take the time to 
do it now. The statistics, however, are easily available to those 
who desire to study them. 

Now, what does this report of Mr. SFARKMAN say in regard 
to commerce on Red River above Fulton, Ark.? Here is what 
the report says on page 250: 

Commercial statistics: Navigation on the Red River above Fulton 
has practically ceased. No steamboats are now in operation, and 
the rafting of logs has been reduced to an almost negligible quantity. 

Need I say more to illustrate the folly of some of the ap- 
propriations in this river and harbor bill? I think not. It 
seems to me the evil is plain enough that even “ He that runs 
may read.” There are other Texas projects in this bill which 
are very meritorious and I am making no criticism of them 
whatever, 

WHAT IS THB REMEDY? 


How are we going to stop this waste? How may the reform 
be brought about? That is the question. In answer, I ask: 
How have we dealt with the endless confusion in freight 
rates? It has been, by the creation of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which is gradually bringing order out of 
chaos in our transportation charges. What method have we 
devised to deal with unfair competition and disreputable trade 
practices? The answer is: The Federal Trade Commission. 
How is the tariff, which has so long been the football of Ameri- 
can polities, to be taken hold of in a sensible way and removed 
from the bitter partisanship which has so long attended it? 
We hope to accomplish it by a tariff commission which this 
session of Congress will create. 

Then, why not deal with this waterway proposition in the same 
way? Why not create a national waterways commission to deal 
With this matter in an efficient and businesslike manner? The 
bill introduced by Representative Frear of Wisconsin, H. R. 
6821, embodies the idea and deserves the favorable consideration 
of Congress and thinking people all over the country. In my 
opinion the annual waste in river and harbor improvement will 
continue so long as the present method is followed, and can only 
be stopped by a change in the system. In this way the useless 
and impracticable projects can be dropped and the good ones go 
on to completion, and the charge of reckless waste and extrava- 
gance, so often made—and many times with such good grounds 


to support it—should not, and probably would not, any longer 
apply. 





THE PROBLEM OF FLOOD CONTROL. 


The House of Representatives at this session of Congress has 
created the Committee on Flood Control, and this is a matter 
quite different from the question of navigation, and the jurisdic- 
tion of the two committees are separate and distinct. I hope 
that the creation of this new Committee on Flood Coutrol will 
result in much good to the country and that it will not adopt the 
unbusinesslike method of scattering its activities among a multi- 
tude of questionable projects, such as has been pointed out re- 
Specting river and harbor appropriation bills. The most fertile 
and productive lands in the United States lie in our river bot- 
toms, and with the rapid growth of our population the reclama- 
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tion of these lands from overflow is a problem of increasing {m- 
portance and one that may well engage the attention of the Fed- 
eral Government and command its activities. We should not 


wait until the need becomes acute before turning our attention 
to it. The better grades of publie lands have been homesteaded ; 
that is to say, those that are easy and susceptible to cultivation. 
And now the problems of soil conservation and of reclamation of 
arid lands by irrigation and swamp and overilowed lands by 
drainage is beginning to engage our serious attention. If is not 


a provincial problem; it is one of national concern, and 

the consideration of our best thinkers and workers, 
Public officers should regard themselves as publie servai nd 

not merely as local instruments for the consideration of loca 


(] lcs 
tions and local issues. In this way only can we adequat meet 
the problems of the present and provide safely for the future. 
If we as a Nation have been somewhat careless and indifferent 
in the past, it is by no means too late to make amends for it by 
applying ourselves diligently and intelligently to the tasks which 


nature and the needs of our people have set before us. 

I have supported this flood-control bill, and believe is 
a step in the right direction to solve one of our great national 
problems. 


The Naval Bill—A Response to Hysteria. 


EXTENSION OF 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


REMARKS 


In roe House or RepresenrvAtrives,. 
Vonday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, while this bill runs far beyond 
what I had hoped it might be, while it is a response to hysteria 
rather than to the needs of the country, while it yields far 
to the demands of the munitions ring and the war traflickers 
than might have been the case had a loftier courage asserted it- 
self in this House, it is still so far within the lines of modera- 
tion as compared with the tremendous and staggering specitica- 
tions set forth in the program proposed by the Navy Board and 
the defense leagues that I find myself almost willing to support 
it—certainly willing to support it as against the alternative of 
a more costly and ambitious measure such as that advocated by 
the Republican minority. 

THE COUNTRY IN NO DANGER FROM WITHOUT, 

This bill would have been impossible before the outbreak of 
the European war. It is almost unthinkable even now. It is 
without any other excuse except this, that the people have been 
frightened into the fantastic belief that we are in some im- 
minent peril. Yet President Wilson himself has said again and 
again that we are in no danger from without. Nor are we. Let 
it not be understood that I regard war between this country and 
another as impossible. Unfortunately, it were only too easily 
brought about. 

What I wish to have understood is, that if we should become 
embroiled in trouble it will be by reason of some impatience on 
our part, some lack of forbearance, some insistence on legal or 
other rights which might better for the moment be foregone. I 
do not wish to see American rights abandoned. But I do wish 
to have our country take into account conditions and circum- 
stances as they affect other countries, to meet rashness with 
reserve, to confront war madness with toleration, to present to 
the world an example of moderation and good will which in itself 
will make for better understandings and for adjustments of 
differences on firmer bases than force could ever afford. We 
are in no danger of war unless, indeed, we ourselves shal! ite 
it; and I do not believe the Democratic Party will do that, 
President Wilson Itas kept us out of war thus far. He has borne 
himself with splendid poise in a difficult situation. Where an 
other might and almost certainly would have substituted force 
for peaceful negotiation, the occupant of the White House 
pursued a patient course, appealing to reason rather than to 
arms in bringing other nations to a realizing sense of their 
obligations to humanity and civilization. The world can never 
too highly appraise the debt it owes to Woodrow Wilson for the 
way in which he has steered the ship of state through the 
troubled waters of recent months. Had a Roosevelt or a Root 


or a Taft been at the head of our Government during tt 


ilore 





year and a half, it is a practical certainty that long before this 
we, too, would be wallowing in blood along with the other dis- 
tracted nations which have been drawn into the whirlpool of 
disaster across the Atlantic. 

s 
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PILING BURDENS ON THE PEOPLE. 

Let me repeat, we are in no danger of war. Yet we are pro- 
viding in this bill for vastly increased expenditures for war 
purposes. More taxes must be laid upon the people to meet the 
cost. It may be urged that the additional revenue which must 
he secured will be wrung in greater part from the men of mil- 
lions. Perhaps. But about this I am not wholly convinced. 

The men of millions are contemplating this possibility with 
an air so complacent that it makes me feel that they do not ex- 
pect the load to rest finally upon their shoulders. Unless they 
have lost thelr cun.ing, they will find a way to shift it to the 
backs of those who toil in the field or at the forge, in the factory 
or at the mechanic's bench. And in any event, shouid war come, 
the men of millions would do little of the fighting. That would 
devolve upon the boys from the mills and the farms. The sol- 
diers would come not from the bank parlors and the counting- 
houses of big business but from the shops and stores and fae- 
tories and fields. Soldiers have always come from the humble 
walks of life, and they will still come from that source rather 
than from the ranks of the rich; and the rich for some reason 
are always less anxious to keep the peace than the poor. The 
latter have nothing to gain from war. It is all loss for them. 
But war often brings golden harvests to the rich, and prepara- 
tions for war are as profitable to the fortunate class as war 
itself; and here we find the explanation of much of the clamor 
we have heard during recent months through the metropolitan 
press for vast and ever vaster expenditures on Army and Navy. 
‘These expenditures would put money in the purses of the-Mor- 
cans and the Rockefellers, the Schwabs and the Garys, the 
Maxims and the Frieks. This is the whole story. 

ARB OLD IDEALS TO BE ABANDONED? 


Never before in the history of this country has it been seriously 
proposed to abandon the American ideals as we are proposing 
now to do; for if we are to place our reliance in force, and that 
is what this bill implies, then we no longer stand upon the old 
ground—the ground that reason and justice must prevail over 
fire and sword. In all the glorious past of this Republic, until 
very recent years, our military and naval establishments were 
relatively negligible. Yet we were held in universal respect. No 
nation ever dreamed of attacking us. 

In all countries and in all climes the American flag was re- 
garded as the emblem of liberty and of opportunity for the hum- 
blest. It had no stains of blood upon it. It stood for no gospel 
except that of right. It typified the best aspirations of a free 
people who had a passion for the sacred rights of all mankind. 
And no oppressor ever dared assail it, even though there were 
neither ships nor armies to enforce its claims upon the respect 
of the world. It floated fair and free as the symbol of hope 
and good cheer to the oppressed of every land ; and to the Ameri- 
ean people it was the expression of their undying zeal in the 
eanuse of freedom. 

THE FLAG CAN NOT HAVER TWO MEANINGS. 


Are we now ready to have it take on a different meaning? 
Are we prepared to have it symbolize something very remote 
from the-old ideals? Is this flag in future years to speak to 
mankind a message eouched in other terms than those that won 
it the veneration of the lovers of liberty in all climes? It can 
not be the emblem of two ideals at the same time; it can not 
symbolize at once the ideal of reason and justice and that of 
force. LEKither it must stand for the one or for the other. And 
I think in cooler moments the people of the United States will 
demand that it shall continue to stand for the old ideals rather 
than for the new ideals which have been borrowed from the 
tyrants of the past. 

WHERE HAS THE MONEY GONE? 


That the American people have seemed to acquiesce in the 
militarist program, that they have permitted matters to proceed 
unchallenged to the present moment, is almost obviously due to 
the spread of misinformation regarding, first, our state of mili- 
tary and naval preparedness; and, second, the imminence of 
trouble from without. But if we are unprepared, why are we 
so? In all conscience we have been spending enough to have 
given us the defensive equipment which ts thought to be ex- 
pedient if not necessary. 

The total expenditures on the Navy from 1883 to 1915, in- 
clusive, have been no less than $2,166,040,762.42. What human 
mind can grasp these figures? What imagination can interpret 
them to the ordinary intelligence? They simply stagger the 
thought. To comprehend them is impossible. It were only by 
translating them into an understandable language that we can 
get any hold upon them at all. And we can do this only by ascer- 
taining how many homes at $2,000 each could be built for an 
egual sum, how many churches at $10,000, how many school- 
houses at $5,000, how many miles of permanent road at $20,000 
a mile, how many libraries at $100,000 each, how many colleges 
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at $500,000 each, and how many hospitals at $200,000 each. Let 
the men out on the farm figure this out for themselves, Let sho 
men in mill and mine do the same. Let the workers who f, 
the bills do a bit of calculating with a view to making an ap; 
cation of this huge sum of money to the useful and product 
things which have been burdened to supply it. How would j+ 
have been with these had the billions been employed in dev, 

ing and expanding them instead of resting upon them solely «.s 
a burden and a continuing drain? f 

As I have said before, this bill is predicated on the theory that 
our country is threatened from without and that we are yy. 
prepared to meet a probable emergency. But I have shown thy» 
if we are unprepared it is because billions have been waste, 
and if billions have been wasted by those charged with the hy.)- 
ness of the national defense, what guaranty do .hey give thyt 
the money we are now appropriating will not be wasted in the 
same way? Has the country any assurance that profligacy wj\) 
not continue to mark the administration of this arm of the 
public service? Can we count with better reason on prudence, 
economy, and integrity in future administration than we were 
able to do in the past? Until we can do so, were it not the purt 
of ordinary business precaution to withhold further grants \\)5/| 
there can be some guaranty that they will be faithfully adi), 
istered? 

NATION ALREADY VERY ADEQUATELY PREPARED. 

However, I deny that we are unprepared for any prob ble 
emergency. I deny that we are without adequate defense. (ir 
Navy is undoubtedly equai to, if not greater than, any other 
afloat with the single exception of that of Great Britain. [+ js 
true that the naval experts class our Navy as third, but they 
base this conelusion on facts which are at least doubtful. They 
assume that Germany has carried forward an augmented buw)ld- 
ing program since the outbreak of the war, yet there is no proof 
of this. It is a bare assumption without any actual fact upon 
which to base it. It is more probable that Germany has confined 
its building program to the construction of submarines. If she 
has not done so, the Germans are entitled to less eredit for inte||i- 
gence than they are ordinarily given, for why should they build 
more ships to crowd the Kiel Canal? Why should they construct 
dreadnaughts that dare not venture out of a protected harhur? 
Why should she put more money into battle cruisers that wout:! 
no more venture into the open sea than the ones she had whe: 
the war broke out? It is preposterous to assume that Gerininy 
has been expending her energies in this direction. There is every 
reason, on the contrary, to believe that she has learned a less«: 
which has been lost upon the naval experts of this countr 
namely, that the submarine has changed the whole theory o! 
marine warfare and that so far from battleships and battle 
cruisers being an element of naval strength, they are mere dead 
weights upon the country which possesses them. Great Brituin 
has a navy twice or possibly thrice as great as that of Germany. 
Yet Great Britain keeps her fleet in protected waters. Shc is 
as much afraid as Germany is to send her fighting ships into the 
open sea where mines may be floating or where a submarine 
may be lying in wait. 

WHY THINK IN TERMS OF STRIFE? 

But why are we thinking in terms of war? Why are we iell- 
ing ourselves that we must prepare for defense? Who is hur- 
boring designs upon us? Who has any reason to wish to do u 
injury? What is the fear, in fact, which possesses some of our 
eminent patriots? Is Germany coming over here on crutvlies 
and in wheeled chairs to carry forward her campaign of * frizh'- 
fulness”? This seems to be the thought in the minds of some 
of our war lords. ‘They are in mortal terror of this land which 
is already staggering under the burdens of the most terrible war 
in all history. They are telling us that Germany is coming 
hither to hold New York and Boston and Philadelphia to ranso. 
Yet she has been unable to hold any coast city of the allies to 
ransom. And it is equally true that the tremendous naval forces 
of the allies have thus far failed even to attempt so to hold a 
city of the central powers, Only a distorted imagination cous 
have suggested the thought that Germany has any such desis 
upon us as the prophets of evil would have us believe. 

WILSON’S APPEAL TO REASON. 

We have had some misunderstanding with Germany, 
happily past. It grew out of incidental injuries sustained | 
Americans who ventured into the zone of danger. Geri!) 
never intentionally injured this country or our people. 
injury sustained by our citizens was merely incidental to hi 
war on her enemy. With a wisdom and a prudence which «° 


beyond praise, the President of the United States has reache 
an understanding with Germany which is satisfactory <0: 


which gives assurance that further cause for complaint shal! 1’ 
arise. And no occasion for complaint would have arisen at «)) 


time had Americans consulted their country’s interests 20° 
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«sfety rather than their own pleasure and convenience. They 


ment by running into places of danger, into danger not aimed at 
‘hem but at the enemies of Germany. 
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| 
} 
} 


»v deliberately ignored the obligation they owed their Govern- | 


Fewer Americans will do 


his in the future than in the past, for while a formal warning | 


av not have been given them by Congress to avoid taking 
assage on armed belligerent vessels another way of effeeting the 


ne thing through the issuance of passports has happily been | 


found. S . "hy 7 

So I deny that we are confronted by any great peril. This 
«= all a horrible fit of hysteria. We have been stampeded into 
doing a foolish thing, into pursuing a foolish course, into indulg- 


~ in a foolish extravagance by those who have a sordid reason | 


- raising this hue and ery. There is money in the “ prepared- 
ness” program for the gun founders, the powder makers, the 
manufacturers of munitions, the bankers, the high financiers, 
nd the shoulder strappers. The latter are looking for pro- 
the former for profits. And there are huge profits in 
this business of “ preparedness.” If the masses of the people 
ould only realize how their money is going and where it is 
roing, there would be a revolution in politics or at least in 
policies before this year is out. But the people know little 
oneerning this mad business. Their sources of information are 
largely polluted. The great newspapers and the magazines of 
the country are joined together in the crusade for increased 
expenditures. 
it has dared to cross the purposes of the war traffickers.. The 
publie is being plied industriously with deceitful outgivings 
intended to excite the apprehensions of the multitude and so to 
force the hand of this body. Only here and there is to be found 
i publie print which has the courage to stand out against the 
allied forces of greed and cunning back of this sordid propa- 
ganda. ‘Too much praise can not be accorded papers like the 
New York Evening Post, the New York Mail, the San Francisco 
Bulletin, the Detroit News, and other publications which have 
exerted their influence in the effort to stem the tide of mili- 
tarism which has threatened to overwhelm us and to sweep 
is hack into utter forgetfulness of our high ideals and our high 
destiny. 


netions ; 





PEOPLE SHOULD HAVE HAD MORE TIME FOR STUDY. 


{ am sorry that a little more time might not have been af- 
ferded the people of the country to study the situation with 
which we are dealing now in this bill. It is hardly conceivable 
that they would approve so heavy a draft upon their resources 
as this calls for—a draft of nearly $2.50 per capita—if they 
had before them all the facts te be studied in the calm of a 
world again at peace, as we all must hope it soon will be. 

We have caught something of the infection which prevails in 
iurope. There is a blood lust here as there is a blood lust 
there, Unhappily we have a few men who long to see our 
eountry mixing in the dreadful fray. Perhaps they are not 
thinking themselves of making sacrifices in the trenches or 
on the firing line. Rather they are thinking of sending your 
boy or mine te faee the deadly shell or to go with his ship to 
the bottom of the sea. I can not myself understand the state 
of mind of these people. Their point of view is not mine. Their 
code is not the one which appeals to me. I can think only of 
the great masses who in any war must pay the dreadful price. 
And I am here to-day to protest with all my soul and with all 
iny strength against a policy which has war for its ultimate 
object. For let no one believe that armaments make for peace. 
They have never done so and they never will. They make in- 
evitably for war. They breed fear, suspicion, ill-feeling, dis- 
trust, irritation, and the spirit of reprisal. We can not go 
far along the course we have chosen without stirring other 
nations to activity by way of counterpreparation. They will 
net believe us when we profess that we are thinking only of 
self-defense. They will have a right to asswme that we are 
concealing eur real purpose behind that thin profession, and 
they will arm themselves to meet a situation which they will 
believe to be impending. 


A RAY OF HOP. 


Yet there is one ray of hope projected by this measure—the 
hope that it will so arouse the American people by its enormity 
that they will rebuke the forces which have driven Congress 
and the country to give it countenance. It is so extravagant 
in its provisions that it certainly must challenge the heart 
and the conscience of the masses and arouse them to a sharp 
resentment of the burdens which it imposes. On the theory 
that things must become worse before they can become better, 
it may be possible for some of us to look upon the passage of 
this measure with some degree of complaisance. Yet this is 
rather a sorry reliance. It affords cnly a melancholy satisfac- 
tion. To most of us who feet that we are traveling rapidly along 





Congress is being mercilessly assailed because | 
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a dangerous path the thought nmst cor 
bill into law we are at the same t he 
toward the precipice 
HOW THOUGHTS MA‘ 
Never truer word was said tl P li \" 
that “ remarks start fires.” A 


ten into law, how much mniors c hey 
“There fs tinder lying everywhere,” d 


I t 
only on the other side of the water, but é 
water; and a man that spreads sparks 
something a great deal worse than 

| Mexican border. Thoughts may be bandits.” he 
“thoughts may be raiders: thoughts may be ! 
may be disturbers of international peace; and 
upon the importance of this country keeping ou S 
war you will know what tremendous elements wi 
with. We are all in the same boat.” 

Yes; we are all in the same boat, and roc! S 
the most dangerous of pastimes. I would 
which we are indulging were of peace { 
kindly offices rather than of suspicion and prejudice, of 
rather than of hatred, of good will rather than of i eats 
It seems to me that the thought contained in = bill may be 
interpreted abroad as we would not ve it interpreted; that 
it may disturb rather than allay feeling; but, happily, it eon 
tains one reassurance in the provisi vowers the 
President to call a congress of the nati it t lose oO he great 
war to consider the matter of disarmament Let t at 
out of such a congress may come action which shall stop fore 
the mad race in which we have at last joined and which enn 


have but one other end—that of national bankruptey 


Speech of President Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. 
OF INDIANA, 


In rtrHe Howse o1 


COX. 


Represen’ 
VEPRESEN'TATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1916 
Mr. COX. Mr. 
extend my remarks in the Recorp u 1 st 
President delivered Saturday night at the peace 
Washington, 
The speech is as follows: 


Speaker under the leave nted to ! t< 


Sprecu of PrResipentr WILSON, Deliverep ar THR Pea 
WASHINGTON, 
When the invitation to be here to-night 
glad to accept it—not because it offered I 
discuss the program of the league—that you will! i ot 
expect of me—but because the desire of the whole world ‘ 


turns eagerly, more and more eagerly, toward tl! 
and there is just reason why we 
upon this great theme. It is right that I, as spoke Lo 
Government, should attempt to give expression to es 
lieve to be the thought and purpose of the people of the United 
States in this vital matter. 


should tnke our p 


This great war that broke so suddenly upon ths rid two 
years ago, and which has swept within its flame so g i part 
of the civilized world, has affected us very profound ¢ 


not only at liberty, it is perhaps our duty to spe 
of it and of the great interests of civilization whi 
RIGOTS OF NATION AFFECTED 


With its causes and its objects we are n ‘ i Che 
obscure fountains from which its stupendous flor burst 
forth we are not Interested to search for o1 oO But so 
great a flood, spread far and wide to every quarter of the glot 
has of necessity ingulfed many a fair provis ght that 
very near to us. 

Our own rights as a Nation, the liberties, the privileges, and 
the property of our people have been profoundly affe lL We 
are not mere disconnected lookers-on, 

The longer the war lasts the more deeply do 
cerned thut it should be brought to an end and 
permitted to resume its normal life and cou 
it does come to an end we shall be much 
tions at war to see peace assume an as] 
promise of days from which the ciet ; ) 
be lifted, bring some assurance that peace d 5 
hereafter be reckoned part of f! ommon int 1 








LO7O 








ARE PARTNERS WITH THE REST. 

We are participants, whether we would or not, in the life of 
the world. The interests of all nations are our own also. We 
are partners with the rest. What affects mankind is inevitably 
our affair as well as the affair of the nations of Europe and of 
Asia. 

One observation on the causes of the present war we are at 
liberty to make, and to make it may throw some light forward 
upon the future, as well as backward upon the past. It is plain 
that this war could have come only as it did, suddenly and out 
of secret counsels, without warning to the world, without dis- 
cussion, without any of the deliberate movements of counsel 
with which it would seem natural to approach so stupendous a 
contest. 

It is probable that if it had been foreseen just what would 
happen, just what alliances would be formed, just what forces 
arrayed against one another, those who brought the great 
contest on would have been glad to substitute conference for 
force. 

MIGHT HAVE AVERTED WAR. 


If we ourselves had been afforded some opportunity to apprise 
the belligerents of the attitude which it would be our duty to 
take, of the policies and practices against which we would feel 
bound to use all our moral and economic strength, and in cer- 
tain circumstances even our physical strength also, our own 
contribution to the counsel which might have averted the 
struggle would have been considered worth weighing and 
regarding. 

And the lesson which the shock of being taken by surprise in 
a matter so deeply vital to all the nations of the world has 
made poignantly clear is that the peace of the world must hence- 
forth depend upon a new and more wholesome diplomacy. 

Only when the great nations of the world have reached some 
sort of agreement as to what they hold to be fundamental to 
thelr common interest, and as to some feasible method of acting 
in concert when any nation or group of nations seeks to dis- 
turb those fundamental things, can we feel that civilization is 
at last in a way of justifying its existence and claiming to be 
finally established. 

MUST DBE GOVERNED BY HONOR, 

It is clear that nations must in the future bc governed by the 
siune high code of honor that we demand of individuals. 

We must, indeed, in the very same breath with which we 
avow this conviction admit that we have ourselves upon occa- 
slon in the past been offenders against the law of diplomacy 
which we thus forecast; but our conviction is not the less 
clear, but rather the more clear on that account. 

If this war has accomplished nothing else for the benefit of 
the world, it has at least disclosed a great moral necessity and 
set forward the thinking of the statesmen of the world by a 
whole age. 

Repeated utterances of the leading statesmen of most of the 
great nations now engaged in war have made it plain that their 
thought has come to this, that the principle of public right must 
henceforth take preeedence over the individual interests of 
particular nations, and that the nations of the world must in 
some way band themselves together to see that that right pre- 
vails as against any sort of selfish aggression; that henceforth 
alliance must not be set up against alliance, understanding 
against understanding, but that there must be a common agree- 
ment for a common object, and that at the heart of that com- 
mon object must lie the inviolable rights of peoples and of man- 
kind, 

NATIONS ARE OUR NEIGHBORS, 

The nations of the world have become each other's neighbors. 
It is to their interest that they should understand each other. 
In order that they may understand each other, it is imperative 
that they should agree to cooperate in a common cause, and that 
they should so act that the guiding principle of that common 
cause shall be even-handed and impartial justice. 

This is undoubtedly the thought of America. This is what we 
ourselves will say when there comes proper occasion to say it. 
Tn the dealings of nations with one another arbitrary force must 
be rejected, ané we must move forward to the thought of the 
modern world, the thought of which peace is the very atmos- 
phere. That thought constitutes a chief part of the passionate 
conviction of America. 

RIGHTS OF THE LITTLE NATIONS. 

We believe these fundamental things: First, that every people 
has a right to choose the sovereignty under which they shall 
live. Like other nations, we have ourselves, no doubt, once and 
ngain offended against that principle when for a little while 
controlled by selfish passion, as our franker historians have been 
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honorable enough to admit; but it has become more and m 
our rule of life and action. Second, that the small States of ; 
world have a right to enjoy the same respect for their so, 
eignty and for their territorial integrity that great and power 
nations expect and insist upon. And, third, that the world | 
a right to be free from every disturbance of its peace that | 
its origin in aggression and disregard of the rights of pec) 
and nations. 

So sincerely do we believe in these things that I am sure | 
I speak the mind and wish of the people of America when | 
that the United States is willing to become a partner in 
feasible association of nations formed in order to realize 1! 
objects and make them secure against violation. 

READY TO CHECK AGGRESSION. 

There is nothing that the United States wants for itsel/ 
any other nation has, We are willing, on tlre contrary, to | 
ourselves along with them to a prescribed course of duty ; 
respect for the rights of others which will check any se): 
passion of our own as it will check any aggressive impuls 
theirs. ; 

If it should ever be our privilege to suggest or initiate a n 
ment for peace among the nations now at war, I am sure that | 
people of the United States would wish their Governmen: 
move along these lines: 

First. Such a settlement with regard to their own imme 
interests as the belligerents may agree upon. We have not! 
material of any kind to ask for ourselves, and are quite a: 
that we are in no sense or degree parties to the present quarre! 
Our interest is only in peace and its future guaranties, 

Second. A universal association of the nations to maintai 
the inviolate security of the highway of the seas for the con 
mon and unhindered use of all the nations of the world, ni! 
to prevent any war begun either contrary to treaty covenint 
or without warning and full submission of the causes to tly 
opinion of the world—a virtual guaranty of territorial integrity 
and political independence. 

ONLY AVOWS A _ CREED. 


But I did not come here, let me repeat, to discuss a prog 
I came only to avow a creed and give expression to the « 
fidence I feel that the world is even now upon the eve of x 
great consummation, when some common force will be brous 
into existence which shall safeguard right as the first and most 
fundamental interest of all peoples and all Governments, when 
coercion shall be summoned not to the service of political ombi- 
tion or selfish hostility but to the service of a common 0: 
a common justice, and a common peace. 

God grant that the dawn of that day of frank dealing 
of settled peace, concord, and cooperation may be n 
hand! 


ve 





The Postal Service. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Monday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, the House will recolle:'! 
that on March 17 last I called attention to the Senate amen: 
ment to House bill 562, conferring on the Post Office Departincn' 
the power and authority in their discretion to abolish any }o>' 
office in the United States and make it a substation of sou 
other selected office. 


The conferees on this bill of which I had the honor to be ove, 


eliminated this extraordinary provision, and when the report 


came up for action I had the honor to address the House i! 


explanation of this extraordinary proposal, and I was gla | 
see that finally my views and the views of my colleagues 00 | 
committee received the sanction of both Houses of Congrc- 
and the proposition defeated. 


The people are just beginning to realize the significance © 


this “ joker,” and I am receiving letters and clippings on | 
subject. Some of these I here insert: 


{From St. Paul Pioneer Press, May 14, 1916.] 
STEENERSON SAVES THE POSTMASTERS—MINNESOTAN DeFEATS POI’ 
TION TO ABOLISH ALL EXcept 3,000 Post OFFices. 


Wasuineaton, May 1 
Representative SteeNERson, of Minnesota, has won out in |: 


4 Vaye 


fight to prevent the adoption by Congress of a provision in U 
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Post Office appropriation bill to abolish all except 3,000 post 
efiices and throwing the appointment of successors to the branch 
offices proposed to be created under the civil-service laws. 
ORIGINATED IN SENATB, 
The provision, which was put into the bill by the Senate, was 
jected by the conferees in their report, and the House adopted 
with the objectionable provision eliminated. Mr. 
SreENERSON pointed out the effects of the provision to the House 
inst before the vote on the conference report was taken, saying, 
ong other things: 


the report 


FAVORS CARPETBAGGERS. 
This is not a civil-service measure at all. The effect would 
be that you would fill these places by creating vacancies in them, 
I believe that is the real motive behind this proposition. 
Under this proposition you could send these carpetbaggers all 
over the United States to fill places in the North and West.” 
{From Minneapolis Journal, May 15, 1916.] 

STEPNERSON Saves POSTMASTERS’ JOBs IN 56.000 TowxS—MINNESOTA 
CONGRESSMAN DEFEATS PLAN TO ABOLISH FecurRTH-CLASS OFFICES— 
REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS UPON TENDENCY TO INCREASE DepaRt- 
MENT POWBKS. 

WASHINGTON, May 15. 

Representative HaLvor STEENERSON won his fight to prevent 
the abolishment of fourth-class postmasterships throughout the 
country. At the instance of the Post Office Department the Sen- 
ate placed in the bill to increase the limit of postal savings to 
$1,000 a provision authorizing the establishment of a central 
oftice in each county in the country, with the other post offices as 
branch stations. 

Although the same provision had been submitted to the House 
Post Oftice Committee and rejected, the House Members gen- 
erally were not informed upon it, and the Minnesota Member 
had to make his fight practically alone for a time, when he won 
over the Democratic House conferees, 

When the conference report was before the House Thursday 
Representative STEENERSON made a short speech telling what the 
department was seeking to accomplish. 

CRITICIZES INCREASB OF POWER. 

“The most serious objection to the proposal,” he said, “ lies in 
the fact that it is along the lines of many others that are 
brought here every session of Congress for an increase in the 
discretionary power of the departinent. It is 
‘civil-service reform.’ We are 
‘ efficiency.’ 

“Every time we unduly increase the discretionary power of 
administrative officers we reap trouble. Look at the Rural De- 
livery Service. The law simply authorizes the department to 
establish it. There are no restrictions except those prescribing 
the salaries. The department has used its iarge discretionary 
power, and now see where we are. Department officials have 
sought te revolutionize that service. Every time we get a new 
Postmaster General he thinks it is his function to turn things 
upside down, to undo everything that has been done by his 
predecessor, Republican or Democrat. Hence we have an out- 
ery on beth sides of the Chamber against the changes in the 
Rural Delivery Service, and bill after bill is introduced to limit 
the discretionary power of the department, and the people are 
up in arms. 


advocated as 
told that this will promote 


JOBS FOR MORE DEMOCRATS. 

“Take this proposition. It would have wiped out 56.000 
postoffices, creating vacancies that would be filled by worthy 
Democrats, who would all be included in the classified service, 
to serve the Government for life. As to efficiency, who can 
tell? Assertions that the efficiency of the service would be im- 
proved are purely speculative. Results heretofore reached 
after an enlargement of the diseretionary power of the depart- 
ment certainly have not been satisfactory. 

“It would result in a change of personnel in the public serv- 
ice. If the department wanted to make a change in Crookston 
er in any other office, the department could send a man up 
from Virginia. Out in the Northwest, where people make money 
and can not afford to be in the public service, the offices will be 
filled from States near Washington, where everybody seems 
willing to serve the public in the civil service.” 

NorTarrerp ComMMERCIAL Crup, 
Northfield, Minn., May 26, 1916. 
Hon. Hatyor Srrenenson, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: While I do not live in your district, I admire a Con- 
sressman that acts and makes a fight on the floor and in com- 
mittee when a bill is being considered that is ef vital interest 
to all the people—more especially the great commercial interest 
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of the country. I have reference to the change } 
Postal or Post Office Ser « 

You made a gullant ht. and I know tft! I s 
goodly number of our « ns ns 
given the matter the publicity t! 
bad condition that su ’ 

It was only a few days 1 | 


Charles Dougherty, who h: 

in the city for 19 years and is 
not speak too highly of you and y 
of the people did not compre 


been for the people. When or 


good Postal System in a radical wv the | 
We get the ConNGRESSIONAL Recorp regu! ! 
and many of our people keep in touch with C 


letter has been requested written by many « 
it was my sentiment. 
With best wishes, I am, sir, 
Very respectfully, yr. A. La 


The Democratic Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOSEPH J. RUSSELL, 


OF MISSOURI, 


HON. 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 30, 1916. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under the leay 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I inelud 
a speech of Hon. Frank E. DoremMvus, Member of Congress fron 
the first congressional district, as temporary chairman at the 
Democratic State convention held at Lansing, Mich., May 17, 
1916. 

The speech is as follows: 

Speecn or Hon. Frav« E. Doremvs, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM I ST 
listrict, as Temporary CHAIRMAN at He DEMOCRATIC S&S TE ( 


. May 17, 1916 

The representatives of the Michigan democracy assemble t 
day under unusual circumstances. Not before in 60 years has 
Michigan had a Democratic governor and the Nation a Demo 
cratie President at the same time. We congra 
upon the record of Woodbridge N. Ferris in the executive off 


VENTION, HELD aT LANSING, MicH 


tulnte the neople 


His administration has reflected credit upon the State ar 
the commendation of members of all political parties. H 
selfish devotion to duty, his comprehensive grasp of the affairs of 
our various institutions, his rugged honesty, and his splendid 
ability have united to make him one of the best governors the 


State of Michigan ever hud. The people are awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to give him another term, and I think I voice the unani 
mous sentiment of this convention when I express the hope that 
he will consent to again lead his party in this State 


When President Wilson teok the oath of office on t! ith « 
Mareh, 1913, and beckoned all forward looking men to hi 
side neither he nor the country understom] the tremendous tus! 
that lay before him. Peuce reigned within our ow bore 
and throughout the world. The dark shadow of war had not 
thrown itself athwart the path of civilization nor g ian in 


timation of the coming storm. To the solution of domestic prob 
lems and the correction of long prevalent abuses none could fore 

see that there would be added the tremendous responsibilitic 

incident to a great world war. Upon this eccasion we entertais 
a deep feeling of satisfaction and pride, shared in, we bell 

by the great majority of our countrymen, as we attempt to as 
sess at their true value the achievements in both theaters of 
action. 

The Democratic Party came into power pledged to the corree- 
tion of various abuses which had resulted from 16 years o n- 
interrupted Republican impotency, incompetence, and misru 
It was a time of social unrest. The public will as expressed at 
the ballot box had been ruthlessly cast aside by the party it 
power, and Republicans as well as Democrats were openly charg- 
ing that our legislation was being written by the servants of 
special privilege and at the dictation of their masters. The 
power of the invisible government had reached its height, and 
the people had hecome convinced that our legislation reflected 
the desires of our unseen rulers rather than an exm 
the popular will. 

They had seen their rights ignored in tariff law ected to 
satisfy the greed of those who had grown rich thre l n 
and whose timidity, fostered by a half century of s| 
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lege, made them fear to meet competition in the open markets 
of the world. They had seen tariff taxes, under the guise of pro- 
tection, raised far above the legitimate needs of American in- 
dustry. The popular opinion of the last Republican tariff law 
was well expressed by the late Senator Dolliver, one of the 
zreutest Republicans of his time: 

‘’wo great hoaxes occurred last summer. One was the discovery of 
the north pole by Dr. Cook: the other was the downward revision of 
the tariff by the Senator from Rhode ‘Island. Each was warmly con- 
gratulated by the highest official of the Government. 

Three times within the memory of living men industry had been 
paralyzed, business prostrated, and millions of men thrown out 
of work under a panic-breeding banking and currency system 
that the Republican Party had not the capacity to change. They 
had seen thousands of men in our large cities tramping the 
streets and begging for work. They had seen honest and re- 
sponsible business men, with ample assets, refused credit to 
which they were fairly entitled. Time and again under this per- 
nicious system, which enabled a few men to control the money 
and credit of the Nation, they had seen honest merchants thrown 
into bankruptcy, sound banks close their doors, and great indus- 
tries fall like a honse of cards, carrying misery, desolation, and 
want to millions of our people. In recent years the most painful 
example of the evils and abuses of that system was furnished 
by the great Roosevelt panic of 1907. 

They had seen our natural resources, the heritage of all the 
people, given away to be exploited for private gain. They had 
seen the adoption of the parcel post prevented by the representa- 
tives of the express companies. ‘They had seen the Nation's 
Capitol swarming with the paid lobbyists of special privilege. 

In short, the people had lost confidence in the party in power 
and helieved that their Government was rapidly drifting away 
from them, Charles Sumner Bird, a prominent Massachusetts 
Progressive, has said: 


The 4,000,000 Republican voters who left the Republican organiza- 
tion in 1912 did se because they belleved it had outlived its useful- 
ness-—-had lost its vision and its intimate contact with the people. 


As one views the violent opposition of the Old Guard to much 
of the progressive legislation of the past three years, notably 
the Federal reserve act, and its frantic efforts to again get its 
foot in the door, he is unable to discover any evidence of a 
recovery of vision or of a more intimate contact with the people. 

‘lo the work of remedying these evils and enacting legislation 
long demanded by the people, President Wilson and a Democratic 
Congress addressed themselves. Let the record itself answer the 
question whether we have dethroned the rule of special privilege 
und set up au reign of the people. 

THE TARIFF LEGISLATION, 

When the Democratic Party came into power it found in force 
the obnoxious Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which the people had so 
thoroughly repudiated that the party that enacted it carried only 
two small States, Utah and Vermont, in 1912, That law repre- 
sented a shameful betrayal of a solemn purty pledge. The Ameri- 
can people in no uncertain tones had demanded its repeal, In 
enacting the present tariff law the Democratic Party redeemed 
its promise to the people, and no man has yet asserted and none 
will ever charge that a single section or line of the law was dic- 
tated by special interests. It reduced the tariff tax upon neces- 
sities, increased it upon luxuries, and provided for $100,000,000 
of revenue by a tax upon incomes. Though the European war 
has operated to reduce the customs receipts it has yielded more 
revenue from taxes on imports and incomes than its predecessor 
did from eustom duties and corporation taxes. Despite all that 
has been said about the Underwood-Simmons law, there is more 
money in the Federal Treasury to-day than there would have 
been liad the Payne-Aldrich law remained in foree. 

ur opponents will charge in the coming campaign that when 
the war in Europe is over the present tariff law will be proven 
a failure, It is beyond the power of any man to. foretell the con- 
ditions that will exist then, but whatever they may be the Demo- 
cratic Party is preparing to meet them, Before this session of 
Congress ndjourns there will be enacted an antidumping law to 
protect American manufacturers against unfair competition 
from nbroad and a law creating a permanent nonpartisan tariff 
connnission, clothed with ample power to investigate every phase 
of the tari? question, including the tariff relations between the 
United States and foreign countries, preferential provisions, the 
effect of export bounties, and all the conditions, causes, and 
effects relating to competition of foreign industries with those of 
the United States. 

Not only that, but if the nations of Europe, in an effert to 
reguin markets lost during the war, should inaugurate a system 
of export bounties, the Federal Trade Commission, through its 
power to suppress unfair or ruinous competition, can meet any 
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conditions that such a policy might create. Thus will the Demo 
cratic Party, with farseeing statesmanship, provide the 1p: 
chinery by which to protect America’s great productive fore 
when the war is over and cause to wither upon the tongue of } 
who utters it the dishonest charge that the Democratic Part; 


| a free-trade party. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

For 50 years this country had endured the baneful effects 
an inelastic currency and an elusive bank reserve. The natio) 
bank currency, being based upon bonds issued during the (j 
War. could be neither expanded nor contracted to meet the cha: 
ing needs of business. The country banks were permitted 
deposit their funds in the reserve and central reserve banks 
our large cities and count them as though on deposit in 1) 
own vaults. These reserves of the country banker, attracted | 
the interest rates, went to swell the deposits in the vaults of 1! 
big banks of New York. On the 14th of March, 1914, eight mon 
before the Federal reserve law went into operation, the ba: 
of New York City alone held $836,000,000 of the reserve fu: 
of interior banks, with loans against the interior banks 
$192,000,000. It had already been developed by the monet: 
investigation that on November 24, 1912, the custodians of 1! 
reserves had loaned to Wall Street speculators $240,000,000. 

*ause for a moment and reflect what such a condition me: 
to legitimate business and industry. These and many i 
millions, representing the accumulation of American thrift, 
dustry, and labor and the working capital of business me 
every quarter of the country, were thrown into the gam)!i: 
vortex of Wall Street, far removed from those to whom it 
longed and unavailable for business uses when required. 

Panies were the natural offspring of such a pernicious sy)! 
unscientific system. In its operation it wrecked more iid 
tries, ruined more honest merchants, closed the doors of mor: 
reputable banking houses, and threw more men out of emplo: 
ment than any other single agency since the foundation of | 
Government. No one was immune from its blight. None co 
escape its devastating sway. 

When the country banks, anxious to meet the local dems 
for credit, drew upon the banks of the big financial centers f) 
their own money, these banks called their loans to the specu! 
tors, thus contrasting their credit. Interest rates rose by leaps 
and bounds, panie ensued, banks everywhere stopped payinent, 
and merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and laborers were 
crushed beneath the débris of the most rotten financial structure 
ever erected by the folly of government and supported b) 
avarice of men. 

The Democratic administration supplanted this panic-li 
ing, prosperity-destroying system by the Federal reserve avi 
one of the crowning achievements of American statesmianusiii) 
It gave to the country an elastic currency, based upon sour 
commercial transactions and ample for every legitimate © 
quirement—a currency that appears when needed and disappea: 
when no longer required—every dollar of which is as good «as 
a Government bond. Hon. Carrer Grass, chairman of the co: 
inittee that prepared this great constructive measure, well illus 
trated the difference between the old system and the new \!i 
he said: 

“So that where the banks of a given community \ 
$5,000,000 of liquid commercial assets could not, under the ol 
system, in time of stress get a dollar of currency on their ho! 
ings, because there was no source of supply, the same banks 
der the Federal Reserve System, could exchange their $5,000,040») 
of liquid assets at a Federal reserve bank for $5,000,000 01 a 
best currency on earth, less a fair rate of discount. That «© s 
reform, gentlemen, represents the difference between disis': : 
and success.” 

But this is not all. Challenging the powerful interesis |! 
had before dictated the financial policy of the Government, | 
Democratic Party abolished the ancient bank reserve sys! 
and established 12 regional reserve banks. These banks 
to-day the legal custodians of the reserve funds of the count 
and the great rediscount agents of the Nation. They are : 
tendants upon the legitimate wants of business instead of ¢.! 
servators of the interests of Wall Street gamblers. Under (| 3 
new system it is impossible to centralize the financial resource - Ps 
of the country in a single locality. The country is no tons = 
dependent upon the financial centers, but the financial cent ey 
are dependent upon the country. The party in power has =" 3 
the business of the Nation free by emancipating it from a ti) Ee 
cial despotism. igs 

Yet the Republican Party, which permitted this demorali7: z: 
system to exist, in spite of a notorious and thoroughly recogni? a 
necessity for its repeal, and winked at the evil practices and «'- 
astrous consequences directly attributable to it, claim to be t' 
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only party with sufficient intelligence to run the Government. 
Why, my friends, this one act of omission ought to exclude that 
party forever from the control of the Government. 

LEGISLATION FOR THE FARMERS. 

The Democratic Party has been particularly mindful of the 
interests of the farmers. It has passed the agricultural exten- 
sion act, which provides for Federal cooperation with our State 
agricultural colleges in the work of soil treatment, fertilization, 
crop rotation, and marketing. It has provided for the expansion 
of farmers’ credit through the Federal reserve act, and will, I 
anticipate, supplement this with a general rural credits law 
pefore this session of Congress adjourns. It has taken effective 
steps to stamp out hog cholera, which cost the country $65,000,000 
in 1913. It has created a Bureau of Markets in the Department 
of Agriculture for the introduction of more economical methods 
of crop distribution, and recently the House of Representatives 
passed a bill for the standardization of grain and cotton. It 
was not until the Democratic Party obtained control of the lower 
House of Congress that the farmers were given the great boon 
of the parcel post, and since that time it has been extended and 
improved. The record of no administration for 50 years even 
approximates the great benefits that have been conferred upon 
the agricultural classes by the present administration, 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, 

Congress is now working on a plan for the national defense. 
The program includes a substantial increase in the Regular 
Army, the federalization of the National Guard, an enlargement 
of the Navy, the strengthening of land fortifications, and a 
comprehensive plan for mobilizing the industries of the country. 
While this country will use every honorable means to avert war, 
it must prepare to defend itself if attacked. Should we ever be 
threatened by a great power, our first line of defense will be 
the Navy and land fortifications amply able to protect our ex- 
tensive coast lines. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Closely associated with our national defense is the question 
of restoring our ocean carrying trade. We need ships to carry 
our products to foreign markets, and which, if necessity should 
require, can be used as auxiliaries to the Navy. <A program is 
now before Congress, strongly backed by the administration, 
and which I am confident will be enacted into law, to restore 
the American flag to the high seas and wrest our ocean-borne 
commerce from the control of foreign shipowners. This pro- 
gram contemplates the development of a merchant marine by 
private capital if it cares to take the initiative, but by the Fed- 
eral Government if private capital fails to respond. 

We must have a merchant marine worthy of the greatest 
nation in the world. The necessity for it is so imperative that 
we can no longer quibble over the means of getting it. This 
law will free our export and import trade from foreign domina- 
tion and the Stars and Stripes will again be seen on every one 
of the seven seas. 

OTHER REFORMS, 


It will be impossible within the limits of one speech to de- 
tail all the great constructive and reformatory legislation of 
the past three years. The system of Cannonism in the House 
of Representatives, which made one man the practical dictator 
of all legislation, has been destroyed, thus making the House of 
Representatives once more a deliberative body responsive to the 
will of the people. A Federal Trade Commission has been cre- 
ated as a great cooperative tribunal for the business interests 
of the country. The physical valuation of railroads as a basis 
for rate making has been authorized and is now in progress. A 
Government-owned railroad is being built in Alaska and the un- 
told resources of that Territory will be developed in the inter- 
ests of all the people. 


OUR WONDERFUL PROSPERITY, 


The American people have had their inning. This record to 
which I have briefly referred forms the greatest chapter of legis- 
lative achievement in our history. It is a record that causes the 
American citizen to hold his head a trifle higher, quicken his 
Step, increase his confidence in republics, and pledge anew his 
faith in representative government. And with this record be- 
fore us and on the threshold of a new campaign we may well 
ask the question, What will it profit the people to return the 
Republican Party to power? We look around us and behold a 
nation of 100,000,000 happy and contented people. What could 
we ask for ourselves that we are not already enjoying? If our 
opponents could guarantee to set up an Aladdin’s lamp on every 
crossroad, what could they give us that is not ours to-day? 
In the cities labor is employed at the highest wages ever received 
and our farmers are enjoying their greatest era of prosperity. 
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For the calendar year ended December 31, 1915, our total « 
ports reached the astounding sum of $3,547,480,000, exceed 
by more than a billion dollars the record of any previous yea 
I apprehend our opponents will proclaim in the coming ¢ mpa en 
that this was due to the shipment of war munitions, yet ex- 
plosives and firearms contributed but 54 per cent to this 
volume of exports. Our shipments abroad 
were $527,800,000, or nearly three times th: 
exported. 

The total resources of our Federal banking syste on M; 
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7, 1916, the date of the last call, were $13,827,000,000, 21 

of $3,000,000,000 over the national banking resources 

by the corresponding call of 1912. In four years the ageres 

individual deposits have grown $2,000,000,000, or 35 per cent 
In Michigan the 99 national banks have become 106 


as SHOW! 
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resources have grown from $182,500,000 in 1912 to $257,500,000 
in 1916—an increase of 30 per cent. The individual deposits 
have shown a growth in that perfod of over $40,000,000, or 30 
per cent. That Michigan producers and manufacturers have 
prospered under this administration is shown by the fact that 


exports from this State to foreign markets in the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1915, aggregated $157,648,000, or more 


than 50 per cent above the record for any previous year. 
The resources of the national banks of the United States, after 


18 months under the Federal reserve law, exceeded by $3,000,- 
000,000 the combined resources of the Bank. of England, the 
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Russia, the Swiss National Bank, the Bank of the Nethe ul 
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and the Bank of Japan. 


The prosperity of this Nation is upon an enduring basis. Yet 
me quote from a speech delivered by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
prominent New York banker and lifelong Republican, delivered 
at a banquet of the New York Republican Club in January last : 

I want to explain that nothing can stop that great prosperity we now 
have except a renewal of tariff agitation in the next campaign. Stand 
ing here on holy Republican ground I say without fear or favor if you 
renew in the next presidential campaign the tariff agitation of the past, 
if you threaten the country and show it you want a renewal of speclal 
privilege and high protection, the people will have none of it. The 
people have learned; the workmen and the farmers have learned and 
they can not be misled any .onger. I do not say that because I love the 
tepublican Party less but because I love it more. My heart is for th 
tepublican Party but my common sense makes me a Democrat. 

When the war is over and America’s productive forces begin to 
supply the multiplied wants of stricken Europe, this counts 
will enter upon an era of production far exceeding the 1 
velous activities of the present. 

THE PAY ENVELOVE, 

The American workingman’s pay envelope is fatter tl it eve 
was before. The first day of the present month marked an in 
crease in wages unprecedented in the history of the world. Ae- 
cording to the Chicago Tribune, this wage increase affected 
706,500 employees, who will receive increased wages aggregating 
the vast sum of $64,426,464 annually. This estimate is sup- 
ported by the authority of the United States Bureau of Labo 
Statistics, the Federal Reserve Board, and the American ledera- 
tion of Labor. It applies to practically every branch of industry 
in the United States, including the building trades, the steel 
workers, the cotton operators, the coal miners, the woolen-mil! 
operators, the paper makers, the machinists, and the electricians 
Every business and industry in the United States is enjoying the 
fruits of peace and prosperity. 

Carrying his full dinner pail in one hand and the American 
flag in the other, and shouting the slogan, “ Peace-prosperity- 
Wilson,” the American workingman will march to the polls i 
November to indorse the program of social justice 
law by the national Democracy. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S EFFORTS TO PRESERVE PEACE 

We assemble to-day amid conditions unprecedented in history. 
For nearly two years every great nation in Europe has been 
shedding the blood of her sons in a titanic struggle for national 
existence. On hundreds of battle fields countless lives have been 
sacrificed and numberless homes desolated forever, and the reign 
of horror, grief, destruction, and famine continues with unabated 
furor. In this great war for the mastery the only protection of 
neutral nations against being drawn into its horrors has been 
the long-established rules of international law. Unfortunately 
for us the various belligerents have sought to place a construc- 
tion upon those rules that suited their own caprice or best served 
their own purposes, regardless of the rights and immunities of 
neutral nations. They have gone still further and arbitrarily 
set up their own rules of conduct in defiance of international 
law, the only chart by which to guide nations in thelr 1 
course with each other. There ought to be no man so blind 
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he can not see that such a course, if persisted in, will sooner or 
later extend the theater of war to every country in the world 
and involve the earth in a chaos of death and destruction from 
which it may well be doubted if civilization could emerge. 

International law, based upon centuries of experience and dic- 
tated by the highest considerations of justice, has been adopted 
to preserve peace and order among nations. Municipal law, 
grounded upon the experience of mankind and dictated by the 
same considerations, has been adopted to preserve peace and 
order among individuals. The breaking down of international 
law would have the same effect upon nations as the destruction 
of municipal law would have upon the separate units of organ- 
ized society. 

Unthinking men speak lightly of breaches of international 
law, little realizing that its persistent violation is the sure fore- 
runner of war and that insistence upon its observance is the 
only way to preserve peace. These men may think they are the 
friends of peace, but in reality they are the unconscious ex- 
ponents of war. 

In a time like this the continued ohservance of the well-estab- 
lished rights of neutral nations makes for peace. The continued 
violation of those rights leads to war. This being true it follows 
that he who insists upon a strict adherence to the principles of 
international law seeks to avoid the causes of war and becomes 
the true friend of peace. 

Such a friend of peace is Woodrow Wilson, who for nearly 
two years, through the shifting winds of circumstances and the 
¢ross currents of vituperative criticism has sought to keep our 
ship of state with its 100,000,000 passengers off the cruel rocks 
of war. 

True, there has been more or less mutiny on board, but much 
of this has come from a few passengers, who, through political 
misfortune, were not captains themselves or members of the 
crew. 

President Wilson has been viciously assailed for his extreme 
patience in handling our intricate foreign problems. He has 
heen sneeringly referred to as “ the note writer” and ambitious 
men have denovnced him as a coward and poltroon. These 
things, however, are not new in American history, besides, the 
people must constantly bear in mind that this is a presidential 
year, and that numerous gentlemen are abroad in the land who 
think they would make better Presidents than Mr. Wilson. 

In the New York Tribune of September 6, 1864, we find a col- 
lection of some of the names applied to Lincoln. Remember that 
1864 was also a presidential year. According to the Tribune 
here are some of the names used by those who were bent upon 
destroying Lincoln: “ Filthy story teller,” “ despot,” “ liar,” 
“thief,” “braggart,” “ buffoon,” “ usurper,” “ monster,” “ per- 
jurer,” “robber,” “ swindler,” “ tyrant,” “ fiend,” “ butcher.” 

These verbal assaults upon Lincoln, however, availed his op- 
ponents nothing. The people believed in the patience, courage, 
and patriotism of the man and he was triumphantly reelected. 
To-day, as surely as the sun shines, history is repeating itself. 
The oldest voter who will go to the polls in November will be 
able to reeall but two Presidents to whom the acid test of states- 
manship has been applied—Lincoln and Wilson. And as the 
plain people of America came to the support of Lincoln in those 
dark days of the Republic, so will they rally around the stand- 
ard of Wilson, who, with fortitude and statesmanship, has sus- 
tained our noblest national traditions and preserved his country 
in peace and honor in the midst of a world gone mad with war. 
As Emerson said of Lincoln, so the historian will write of 
Wilson: 

He is the true history of the American people of his time. 

If you sought the most commanding figure in the world to-day 
you would not find him on the battle fields of Europe but in the 
Executive Mansion at Washington, applying those principles of 
humanity, liberty, and justice, which are the greatest hope ‘for 
the future of civilization. 

OUR TROUBLE IN MEXICO. 


Again, there are those who look with covetous eyes upon 
things that do not belong to them, and who, regardless of the 
sacritice of American boys and the desolation of American homes, 
would force our country Into a policy of territorial aggression, 
with its attendant opportunities for personal aggrandizement. 

The thoughtful man views the Mexican situation with an eye 
to the future. He is considering whether, if we intervene in 
Mexico for the purpose of restoring order and establishing a 
stable government, we will retire when our purpose has been 
accomplished. He realizes that it would take a long ttme, 
Knowing something of history, he ts familiar with the way those 
things usually work out, and he is wondering if history will re- 
peat itself in Mexico. He is thinking of the obligation that rests 
upon the United States, under the Monroe doctrine, to protect 
the territorial integrity of the Western Hemisphere, and of how 
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permanent occupation would affect our influence in South 
America if we were ever called upon to defend that doctrin« 
He is wondering if in the years to come any Republic of Cent ral 
or South America will be called upon to prefer a land robbe 
the Old World to a land robber nearer home. 

It may be that we will have to intervene in Mexico, but if we 
do it will be in response to a grave national duty and a 
every honorable means has been employed to avoid it. 

When nations stop taking what is not theirs war will « 
and peace will reign supreme. If the ministries of Europe 
been dominated by men of Woodrow Wilson's high ideals , 
world would be at peace to-day. 

There are those who have criticized the President for chan; 
his mind. In the days of the Civil War the same criticism 
leveled at Lincoln, who answered by saying: 

I am not controlling events, but events are controlling me. 

And so at this time, when President Wilson's enemies criti: 
him for changing his mind, we may properly respond as Li: 
did: “The President is not controlling events, but events ar 
controlling him.” 

Again I ask, what could the people gain by returning th 
publican Party te power? 

With war disturbing commercial relations and affectin 
revenues of every country in the world, do they want an 
job of tariff tinkering, superintended by “ Boss” PENros: 
Pennsylvania, who would be chairman of the Senate Fi 
Committee, and JosepH W. Forpney, of Michigan, who w 
be chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee? 

Do they want to go back to the discredited panic-bre 
banking and currency law of unpleasant memory? 

Do they want the income tax abolished? 

Do they want to turn the Government over in a time like 
to men who, fired by political ambition, have viciously ass: 
Woodrow Wilson for a course of conduct that has kept his « 
try out of the European war? 

Do they want “ action ” in Europe as many of these men |! 
demanded ? 

Do they want to trust the destiny of this Republic to the 
whose utterances for a year and a half will bear no interpr 
tion but the interpretation of war? 

Do they want to exchange prosperity and peace for industria! 
uncertainty and the dangers of war? 

Gentlemen of the convention, I think these questions 
already answered in the hearts and minds of the American 
ple. In the campaign of 1864 a great Lincoln mass meeting was 
held at Cooper Union Institute in New York City. Upon that 
eccasion the declaration that caused the greatest enthusi 
was: 

As the President has stood by the country in the hour of tria 
stand we by the President. 

In the coming election the people will again stand by the Ir 
dent. Forgetting their political differences and moved by ¢! 
patriotic sentiment, America first and party afterwards, ¢! 
will indorse by an overwhelming majority the man who 
infinite patience, quiet courage, and masterly ability, and wi 
out the sacrifice of national honor, has successfully guided lis 
country through storm and stress and danger into the quiet hia 
bor of peace, safety, and prosperity. 
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HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ly rae House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


COMMITTEE ON Naval AFFAIRS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, & 
Tuesday, April 4, 190. » 
The following statement was submitted by Mr. W. 8. Isham in wrt ; 
ing and orde printed in the record: 


STATEMENT OF MR. W. S. ISHAM. 


Gentlemen. I wish to direct attention to certain facts bereto'ore 
established and presented to this committee and again iiuminated Os 
the hosthmane of witnesses during these hearings, which, it is subuitt-, 
tend to establish : 

1. That our Navy as constructed, armed, and equiped 
the high seas as a defense against any first-class nava so: = 

2. That the proposed naval building program, requiring seven yo“'> rs 
to complete it and the expenditure of over $500,000,000, does not ~ ie 
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ply the ships and elements necessary to coordinate with what we have 
to ¢ reate a navy adequate for national defense. : 

3. That by employing a different program, as hereinafter delineated, 
costing less than one-fifth as much, and that could be carried out in 
three years’ time, our Navy could be given such strength that the 
second largest naval power of the world could not convoy an expedi- 
tionary force to our shores. 

"A navy, to be adequate for the defense of this country, must be able 
to prevent the landing of an armed force either on the coasts of this 
country or on those of adjacent countries from which a conquest of 
the territory of this country might be effected. To accomplish this 
end our fleets must possess (2) such defensive qualities that they may 
operate on the high sea without danger of being destroyed, (b) such 
requisites for scouting that they may be enabled to discover the move- 
ments and strength of any hostile force, and (c) such speed and radius 
of action, combined witn striking force, as may be necessary either to 
destroy any convoyed force at sea or at least prevent it from seizing 
and fortifying a base for operations against this country. - 

“YVestimony taken by this committee shows that, in utter disregard 
of these three requirements and contrary to fundamental principles of 
strategy, tactics, and construction, our fleets are composed of slow 
battleships designed to fight only under certain restricted conditions, 
and, as in the case of Goliath, are worthless against a foe who elects to 
fight under different conditions. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link; likewise the strength of a fleet is measured by its effi- 
eency under conditions which an enemy may impose. Let us investi- 
gate the effect of possible conditions on the efficiency of our fleets. 
The testimony shows that our battleships are designed to fight only in 
line or column as fleets at the speed of the slowest ship. It is stated 
with pride that they are designed to lie in the line and fight it out to 
the finish and are not designed to run away from an enemy. Hence, 
unfortunately, they must be prepared to meet him at any time he elects 
to fight. Now, it is recognized that our battleships are equal to any 
of their class in any navy, not only in armor and armament, but also 
in speed and radius of action, and, commanded by our officers, which 
are second to none, can give good accounts of themselves against any 
enemy in daylight at short or even moderate range and when the sea 
is not too rough; but this fact, being also of common knowledge 
abroad, precludes the possibillty of a sea fight under such conditions, 
Conversely, the fact also being known that our fleets are unsuited to 
fight under = other conditions, makes a fight under the latter con- 
ditions a certainty in case of war. These unfavorable conditions are: 

1. In a rongh sea. 

2. At long range. 

3. When tbe light makes them a better target than the enemys. 

4. At night or in a fog. 

The accuracy ef big-gun fire at sea is directly proportional to the 
stability of the ship and to the distinctness of the horizon line and 
the target. The stability of the ship is determined by the condition of 
the sea, but the resulting rolling may be greatly lessened by a suitable 
stabilizing device. The visibility of the horizon line and target is 
affected by the direction of the light and by the sky as a background; 
hence this may be made favorable to the fleet possessing superiority 
in speed sufficient to obtain such tactical advantage. In the naval 
engagement off the Chilean coast advantage was taken of both these 
conditions by the weaker fleet. in that fight the Goodhope, in particu- 
lar, mountei guns of so much greater caliber and muzzle energy than 
any oh the German ships that the British fleet was, as a whole, much 
superior to the German fleet in gun power. Because of this advantage 
Admiral Cradock pursued the fleet under Admiral Von Spee until about 
sundown, when the German fleet, having obtained a position of advan- 
tage with respect to light, and the sea being very rough—a condition 
favorable to his vessels, which were equipped with antirolling devices— 
Admiral Von Spee closed to battle range and in a few minutes anni- 
hilated the fleet of Admiral Cradock. Survivors of the British fleet 
stated that, while their ships were good targets, they could only see 
the flashes of the enemy’s guns in the gloom. Had the engagement 
taken place earlier in the day and in a moderately smooth sea, the 
British would have won This engagement proved conclusively that 
ships not provideu with stabilizing devices can not make hits at even 


short ranges in a rough sea (hearings, p. 2954), and that our entire | 


fleet of battleships could be sunk under such conditions by a single 
battle cruiser possessing an efficient stabilizing device, such, for exam- 
ple, as is placed on German battle cruisers. is fact was brought out 
10 years ago in an article in the Army and Navy Register by Capt. 
Simms. (Hearings, p. 2714.) It was also urged before the depart- 
ment some years ago by Capt. Hobson, but no efficient or practical 
means, Such as were suggested by these two experts, has been consid- 
ered; but now that Capt. Simms in his testimony and the experiences 
of this war has again proven this matter to be of urgent and vital 
importance, there is no excuse for not giving it immediate consideration. 

The result of this battle also emphasized the fact that the muzzle 
energy of guns carried on warships is no criterion by which to rate 
their efficiency, which fact has also been stated by various witnesses 
before this committee. (Hearings. p. 2101.) Goliath was a giant 
and was provided with the heaviest possible armor and armament; by 
such a rating he would have outranked a thousand Davids, but he was 
defenseless against the attack of one. 

The testimony also shows that battle flects are defenseless against 
torpedo attack at night unless they are surrounded by a force of 
cruisers and destreyers at least twice the strength of that of the 
attacking force, since the attack may be made from either side. (Hear- 
ings, pp. 2071, 2689, 2690, 2694, 2637, 2638.) 

To show that this opinfon is held generally by experts, I will add the 
opinions of still other authorities. 

_ Rear Admiral R. H. 8. Bacon, C. V. O. D. S. O., late director British 
Navel Ordnance, Journal United States Artillery, July-December, 1910, 

Me he to lo has brought about a very considerable limitation in the 
Powers of the battleship. Not only is the battleship itself open to at- 
tack by small craft which it can not engage on equal terms, but it 1s 
powerless to protect any form of vessel against the attacks of such craft, 
ae battleship has developed merely into a vessel for fighting other 
aaa Xy shuns as far as possible encounters with most other 

aSSI essels.” 
Lord Charles Beresford, in The Betrayal, page 62, says: 
‘ No guns, heavy or light, will protect a battle fleet from torpedo at- 
a at n The only effective method of protection is to employ a 
quae num of small cruisers to clear a wide area about the battle 
eet at sundown and form a protecting screen distant 120 to 140 miles 
= all sides from the battle squadron. By no other means is it possible 
© move a battle squadron at night without risking its destruction by the 
attack of torpedo craft.” 
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Rear Admiral N. C. Twink late C1 f the B Ord 


United States Journal of Artillery, January February, 19 Ss 
says: ; 

*“*No navy has at present an adeq d 
pedo attack if efficiently delivered. ‘Tor, } gned which 
can cut, penetrate, or displace the nets, Phe i it t ve, 
since a torpedo may be successfully launched at ud its reach 
Guntire is ineffective against an 1 ‘ | the torpedo boat 
can launch its weapon while still invisi » the gur Picket rnd 
scouts are not thoroughly effective, th 
tacked and disabled or they may be eluded.” 


It is therefore overwhelmingly established by 
as well as by those of other countries, that a feet 
is defenseless at night unless protected by a fleet 
cruisers greatly superior in strength to that of the 
Now, the Yearbook and the expert testimony befor 


shows that our destroyer and cruiser fleet is inferior to that of an 
first-class naval power. Therefore, if our battleship fle were f 
to sea accompanied by our entire destroyer and, cruiser force it 





be destroyed auy night by an enemy’s cruiser and destroyer fleet. If we 
even possessed twice the present force of cruisers and destroyers o 





fleets would be still defenseless, because his battle eruisers could rut 
down and destroy in daylight at long range our superiority, if we h 
any, in cruisers and destroyers, when our battleships would or 


defenseless to his torpedo attack at night. (Hearings, pp. 2390, 2: 
2396, 1887, 1388, 2956, 2958, 2960, 2063.) Ifence the offensive and de 
fensive strength of a tleet at sea is measured by Its strength in batth 
cruisers and not by its battleships which are. defenseless by themsely« 
and a hindrance to the efficiency of the rest of the fleet, and I here and 
row challenge any officer or board of officers in the service to presen 
any facts or any tactical scheme on the game beard to controyert thi 
conclusion, 

The question then arises, How can we best give our fleets at th 
earliest possible date the necessary superiority in battle cruisers in 
view of the lead now held by all other great naval powers? ‘Thi 
brings us to a consideration of the functions of batth isers and 
the conditions under which they must operate in the exercise of thes: 
functions. The game board shows that battle cruisers are employe 
to the best advantage when they perform but two functions, namely 
to scout out and report the movements of an enemy's capital ship 
(hearings, p. 2002) and to run down and destroy his cruisers, ck 
stroyers, and other auxiiiary craft. (Hearings, pp. 1753, 2003, 2070. 
The war game also shows that if they accomplish these purposes 
the enemy's capital ships are rendered defenseless against torped 
attack at night. (Hearings, p. 2639.) Hence battle cruisers shoul 
not be risked by combat with more powerful ships. They should 
however, be provided with mines and torpedoes to be used on th 
head of a line in case the enemy should foolishly assemble his ships 
in fleet formation. (Hearings, p. 2699.) The testimony shows that 
there is no capital ship afloat to-day that has a speed of 35 knots 
Therefore, if we build battle cruisers with this speed they can safel) 
watch and report the movements of any capital ships (hearings, p 
2733), and if they are given an armament of two 14-inch guns the 
can run down and destroy any ship atloat, except capital ships, which 
the testimony shows are then defenseless at night against torpedo 
attack. 

The question then arises, How many of these ships do we require 
Here, again, we must go to the game board for an answer. Tht 
shows us that numbers count in scouting operations; that, irrespective 
of the size, we must have not only a sufficient number to watch and 
report the movements of each of the enemy’s battle cruisers which 
otherwise might trap and destroy them, but also an additional number 
sufficient to keep all of his auxiliaries under the protection of the guns 
of his capital ships. The war game shows that 12 such battle crulsers 
provided with kite balloons to prevent them from being led into traps 
(hearings, p. 2734) and accompanied by our destroyers to give offen. 
sive power for night attack could defeat the fleets of any naval power 
but one attempting to cross the seas to attack our coasts. These twelve 
35-kncet battle cruisers, mounting two 14-inch guns each, would cost 
the same as four battle crulsers of the type recommended by th 
General Board. Each of these smal! battle cruisers would be as 
efficient as one of the larger type in every legitimate sphere of useful 
ness. Whise the large type would have the serious drawback of being 
40 per cent more Hable to be hit by a torpedo or a mine because of its 
greater dimensions (hearings, p. 2733), and both alike would be worth 
fess after being hit, even though they were not sunk. ‘These ships ar 
designed to observe on and remain at a safe distance from the enemy’ 
capital ships; hence they are in no danger of being destroyed by gun 
fire, but, on the contrary, while running down cruisers, destroyers, and 
other auxiliaries they are continually exposed to torpedo and mine at 
tack, especially at night. Hence it is absurd to pay a premium fo: 
dimensions which are in themselves a serious disadvantage. The larger 
size battle cruiser would compare more favorably with the smaller if 
it possessed 40 per cent greater immunity from underwater attack, but 
since the reverse is true it is absurd to build the large type of ship. 

Furthermore, their immunity to attack is dependent upon thelr nu: 
bers, which must be sufficlent to cover a front of at least 500 miles 
to prevent them from being trapped. ‘To cover this distance at least 
12 battle cruisers provided with kite balloons to extend the range of 
vision are required; hence, to obtain the required number at the 
earliest possible date, the smaller battle cruisers should be built, as 12 
of these would require no more materials of construction than 4 of 
the larger type, and could be built in the same or less time. Mors 
over, it walt be as logical to build a 33,000-ton destroyer as it would 
be to build a 33,000-ton battle cruiser, since the functions of cach 
can be performed equally as well and with less risk by a smaller siz 
ship. It has been also recommended to build a number of 35-knot 
scout cruisers of 8,000 tons displacement mounting 6-inch guns. Such 
scouts could not operate if the enemy possessed a slightly larger cruise 
mounting large guns, such as Great Britain is reported to be building 
It is evidently as absurd to design a scout with inferior range arma 
ment as it is with inferior speed, and it would seem that our past unfor 
tunate waste of public treasure by such mistakes in the armament of 
our 22-knot cruisers should be a sufficient warning to prevent its repeti 
tion. Proceedings of Naval Institute for July-August, 1915, page 1104, 
says: “ The attack (of a destroyer force) can only be avoided by su 
cessful screening. An attack can only reach home as the result of suc 
cessfu) scouting. No true offensive screening can be successful except 
it is performed by battle cruisers, as the requisite sought for in this 
operation is the destruction of the enemy's scouting force.’ The testt- 
mony shows that our battleship fleet can not be sent to sea until we 
have a sufficient cfulser force to protect it against torpedo attack at 
night. This condition, pending new construction, would be great! 
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aproved if our twelve 22-knot cruisers mounting 8-inch and 10-inch 
guns in their turrets had their afterbatteries changed to single-gun 
installations of 12-inch or 14-inch caliber, which would make it possible 
them to cruise In daylight at a distance from our battle fleet and 
ick if attacked by an enemy’s battle cruisers, which they can 
Vv ao, 
\nother improvement which could be quickly introduced into our 
ets and greatly increase their efficiency and defensive strength would 
1 20,000-yard torpedo. (Hearings, p. 2722.) The testimony shows 
that such a torpedo can be made and would be one of the most effective 
offensive weapous (hearings, p. 2961), and would also completely neu- 
tralize any inferlority in battleship strength when employed by the 
fleet acting on the defensive. The testimony shows that this torpedo 
would make engagements by fleets in column or line impossible. Hence, 
side armor will be useless when such a torpedo is perfected, as combats 
will then be possible only between single ships in an “ end-on” fight. 
Therefore, this should be undertaken at once and, if possible, perfected 
in the current year and thereby eliminate forever not only this useless 
and extravagant expense, but also the pernicious influence of armor 
plate as a deterrent te efficiency in our Navy. 

Concerning the use of armor on battleships, the late Rear Admiral 
Cradock, of the British Navy, wrote the following epitaph, “Armor 
<eldom gives any troubie, even the piates themselves know they are 
on their last legs, and another decade will see them in the museum 
atongside houberk, helm and visor, dusted twice weekly.” 

Another improvement which should be generally introduced into our 
battleships and cruisers is an efficient antirolling device or stabilizer 
so as to make it possible to use the guns of these ships to the best 
idvantage in a rough sea. Without such a device our ships are 
defenseless to a rough sea against the ships of uther powers having such 
devices. (Hearings, p. 2954.) Another improvement which could be 
and should be placed on all of our predreadnaught battleships is an 
effective set of heavy torpedo uets. This will reduce their speed to 
about 5 knots per hour when the nets are out, but this is sufficient to 
make them highly efficient as coast defense battleships or floating forts 
in keeping away from our shores any lighter vessels that might be sent 
to prevent the operation of or destroy our submarines. Employed in this 
manner in connection with our submarines no enemy would dare ap- 
proach our shores. 

The greatest gain itn efficiency, however, which could be given our 
Navy for the money would be effected by a change in projectiles from 
the so-called armor-piercing type, used by us, to the larger ey 
high-explosive type commonly called the torpedo shell, used abroad. 
In past discussions of the subject before this committee it bas been 
claimed by ordnance officers, arguing for the armor-piercing shell, that 
naval engagements would not be fought at ranges greater than 10,000 
yards, where the armor-plercing shell might be efficient under certain 
conditions. This claim, so vital to the arguments for ee 
shells, has been absolutely disproven by the owe war, in which bat- 
tles have been fought and decided at ranges between 15,000 and 18,000 
yards. (Hearings, p. 1886.) 

Admiral Twining, in his testimony before this committee in 1912, 
admitted that penetration of armor could not be effected if the pro- 
jectiles struck the armor at a greater angle than 10° to the perpen- 
dicular, whether this was due to range or due to the oblique position 
ef the target. The testimony of the projectile makers also shows that 
a large per cent of projectiles break upon striking the armor at this 
angle, and that this requirement in the contract has compelled them 
to go out of business in this iine after sustaining a protracted loss in 
the attempt to meet this requirement. Moreover, the department's 
principal argument for a projectile plant is based on the necessity of 
producing better shells than is now obtainable in requisite quantities. 
‘This is equivalent to an admission that armor penetration can not be 
secured at a o—- range than about 10,000 yards with service velocity, 
and this no doubt was the reason for Admiral Twining’s further state- 
ment that practical battle ranges would be limited to 10,000 yards, 
although hits might be made up to 16,000 yards. Capt. Sims also 
made practically the same statement before this committee. (Hearings, 
p. 2647.) Admiral Custance, lecturer at Great Britain's Naval War 
College, stated the same fact four years ago, but added that the fleets 
of Great Britain would zigzag in their course so as to place their 
armor at ao angie of 20° with the enemy’s line of fire, which he showed 
would make penetration of thick armor impossible under all conditions. 
The testimony taken by this committee at these hearings corroborates the 
use of this zigzag movement (hearings, p. 2107), and establishes the 
fact beyond controversy that armor penetration at battle ranges under 
battle conditions is now impossible (hearings, p. 1888). This fact was 
also stated two years ago on the floor of the House by Capt. Hobson 
after the completion of tests made by the Congress under his direction tu 
determine this question. 

It ts to be regretted that this committee at this time has 
furnished with the results of late armor-plate tests at 12,000 yards, 
which, if left unexplained, might mislead those unacquainted with this 
subject. The facts are that only two ships in our Navy have big guns 
that can give the 2,900 foot-seconds velocity, used in this test and the 
i0-inch plate used as a target was placed exactly perpendicular to 
the line of fire, which has been shown is not a service condition. In 
stating that a 10-inch plate was penetrated at 12.000 yards by one of 
our dreadpaughts, these facts as to velocity and directness of impact 
should have been made clear to this committee, as also the further fact 
that the construction of guns designed to give this velocity was dis- 
continued after the guns for two ships were completed, because it was 
found that because of erosion they would not last with this velocity 
more than possibly 50 shots, and for this reason in all guns built 
since these were completed, the velocity has been reduced to 2.700 foot- 
seconds. Hence, the result of this test is misleading, as it neither 
represents a service condition of the gun nor of the target. All other 
claims for armor penetration at long range, either in this country or 
abroad, have been greatly reduced since the Dogger Bank battle, in 
which the 18}-inch British guns failed to perforate the 6-inch vertical 
armor of the Bliicher, and the effect on her decks would have been 
negligible had she been provided with decks as thick as those on other 
cruisers, as stated by Commander Yates Sterling in his unanswerable 
argument for battle cruisers in “The Proceedings of the Naval Insti- 
tute for December, 1915.” 

Against this lack of effect of armor-piercing shells is presented the 
terribly destructive effect of the famous German 17-inch high explosive 
shells, which, fired from howitzers with low velocities, completely de- 
stroyed, In Belgium, steel turrets of the heaviest design. (Hearings, 
pp. 2950, 2961.) The testimony shows that these shells weighed slightly 

than 900 ee including a bursting charge estimated to be 
about 300 pounds, of T N. T., or about the same as is proposed to be 
used in our 14-inch shells weighing 1,200 pounds. No penetration 
ef armor plate was possible with these German shells, as their walls 
at the front end are less than 1 inch in thickness, hence the destruc- 
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tion of the steel turrets was effected by the explosive force aloen: 





their contained bursting charges. 
These results agree with those obtained in the Puritan test. w} 


200-pound charges blew in the turret and sunk the ship. 
mony further shows that a unique feature in an attack on shi 
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torpedo shells is that the size of the target is more than douh 
(hearings, pp. 2949, 2953), as all shells striking even as far as 1 
feet short of the ship fired at will make an underwater torpedo ; 


and explode against her under-water section (hearings, pp. 2947-2 
ee it in aad putting her out of action, even though the 
e so constructed as to retain her buoyancy. 

English newspapers that the Bliicher was hit about 100 times by Jar. 
Afterwards she was sent to the bottom by a single torpo: 


might 


shells. 


It was sta 


ted j 


This shows the relative value of shells striking against the upper 
of the ship compared with one making an under-water run and 


ploding agains 


t her bottom. 


Admiral Twining stated before this 


mittee in 1912 that such a hit would be fatal and that it would 


the same effect if it exploded even at a distance of 30 feet, but 
claimed that a shell could not be made to bite, run under water 
The testimony, however, before this 


explode against the ship. 
mittee shows that this is now an accomplished fact. 


It 


(Hearing 


1776, 2703-2704, 2719; also important testimony by Admiral! } 


2951-2953.) 


A further fact brought out is that for use again 


enemy that has made a landing, armor-piercing shells are practi 
useless, while torpedo sheils are especially suited to blast such a for 


out of its intrenchments and destroy 


2721, 2952.) 


the 
long-range 


and torpedo shells, 


its material 


(Hea ring PP. 
Capt. Hobson, on the floor of the House year after year demonst; 
mportance to our Navy of battle cruisers, 


firing, and showed how 


and 


su 


antirolling 4 
by 


PI 


menting each other they developed a new tactics which revoluti: 


naval warfare. 
tests, and Capt. Sims, two of th g 
this country has ever produced, have added still greater weich; 
these arguments by a recital of facts bearing on this question, a: 


Admiral Fiske. 


president of the board on torped 
e greatest tacticians and naval ; 





, 4 


would seem that nothing further should be necessary to secure t 


adoption in our Navy at an earl 


improvements 


date. 
as herein indicated 


When these addition 
ve become part and parcel o 


fleets they will be able to meet the fleets of any nation but o: 


equal terms under any conditions. 


Without these no increase in oy 


Navy. however great, will make it efficient or adequate for our nat 


defense. 


Fiscal year. 












Great Britain | United States 
(Apr. 1 to Mar.| (July 1 to June 
31). 30). 


$145, 792, 850 $61, 721, 695 
150, 569, 190 68, 438, 301 
150, 679, 328 82, 977, 641 
173, 548, 058 104, 126, 192 
179, 138, 048 116, 655, 826 
161, 117, 947 109, 725, 059 
152, 954, 342 98, 392, 144 
151, $80, 617 117, 353, 474 
156, 401, 161 120, 421, 579 
181, 936, 341 122, 247, 365 
202, 056, 258 111, 791, 980 
211, 596, 296 133, 559, O71 
224, 443, 296 129, 787, 233 
237, 530, 459 136, 858, 301 
260, 714, 275 141, 872, 786 
eaadanaed atl acaba 
Russia Italy 
Fiscal year- (January to | (July 1 to June 
December). 30). 
$42, 101, 212 $23, 829, 206 
45, 488, 462 23, 875, 532 
50, 769, 465 23, 522, 400 
60, 018, 895 23, 522, 400 
58, 076, 543 24, 300, 000 
60, 228, 444 24, 494, 400 
60, 703, 557 25, 865, 668 
43, 012, 166 27, 516, 454 
49, 682, 482 30, 453, 607 
58, 059, 040 31, 812, 885 
46, 520, 465 40, 595, 204 
56, 680, 915 40, 780, 987 
SRP EDS 0 cbibtecctveews 82, 019, 633 41, 893, 420 
BIEMER: sucdeccncceuss 117, 508, 657 49, 550, 147 
SE SORES 128, 954, 733 56, 920, 440 





Total naval expenditures by principal naval powers. 


Germany Fra 
(April to (Jan 
March). Decem 


$37, 173, 074 72, 68 


Government-Owned Armor-Plate Factory. 


HON. REUBEN L. HASKELL. 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or Represenratives, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. HASKELL. 


term, 


Mr. Speaker, while opposed to the proj: 
tion of Government ownership in the general acceptation of t) 
I believe in and shali vote for a Government-owle 
armor-plate factory, because it does seem to me that where 
governmental function is involved dealing with an essenti 
product required in obtaining military preparedness, and ©! 


46, 315, 800 67, 
48, 818, 700 59, 213 
50, 544, 000 69,7 
49, 110, 300 60, 1 
54, 918, 000 61, 5 
58, 344, 300 59, 5 
69, 133, 500 80, ¢ 
80, 737, 626 62, 1 
95, 047, $20 6A, 8 
103, 302, 773 74,1 
107, 178, $80 80, 37 
109, 989, 096 81, 
112, 091, 125 90, 1 
113, 993, 329 123, 82 
; { 
a 
(A ril to Tot 
March). 
$21, 373,954 | $423,140 
17,654,528 | 433, 
17, 553, 279 489, 0 
10,018,024 | 497,47 
11, 378, 202 483, 42 
30, 072, 061 485, 84 
35, 124, 346 504, 71 
39, 347,332 §39, 232 
35, 005, 719 589, O08 
36, 889, 158 615, 258 
42,944,329 | 673, 11! 
46, 510, 216 716, 33 
48, 105, 152 791, 80s 
69, 111, 653 895, 39 


This a a Se ons 


Bu Aesth dee oe: 
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which the Government is the sole consumer, an exceptional sit- 
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the dignity of our flag. 











America means to them home and all 
pation exists justifying Government ownership. that the word implies. Here they are growing up and here they 
I voted against the appropriation of $50,000,000 for a Gov-| look forward to spending the remainder of their days. Her 
ernment owned or operated merchant marine, believing it to be | they hopefully anticipate seeing their children and grand 
ap absolute Government-ownership proposition pure and simple. | children make the great strides that the oppor ties the 
It is true that it was disguised as a naval auxiliary and naval | United States afford them. T! realize that a country which 
reserve, but it is popular now to claim for ali dubious legislation |; has given equal opportunity to a Li mn and a Garfield, to a 
that it is in the interests of preparedness. McKinley and a Cleveland, and which in a few vs will 1] . 
When $50,000,000 can be voted for a Government-owned mer- | elevated to the Supreme Court Bench Mr. 1 Bb: 3 eis 
chunt marine by this House, and twenty millions for a nitrate | one who has reached the goal of his ambirtio ! 
plant by this Congress, both extra-hazardous experiments, and | scientious faithful service to the people, is w 
twenty-five milliens fer good reads, not to mention the river and | given to it every possession which they own. 1 s 
harbor proposition at all, surely there can be no logical objec- ' to have an efficient Navy and they need not be 
tion to a Government-owned armor-plate factory, a practical ounce of prevention is of more value than 10 1 
instrumentality in the aid of preparedness which is not an ex- It is far better to demonstrate to the world that altho 
periment, because the results to be accomplished thereby are | our mission is peace, that we will have our passports ho d 
fairly capable of accurate calculations, and when many who | abroad, our commerce properly prote: g j 
have studied the question state it will save the Government | wherever it floats. We propose to say to | Governments 
money. that we shall never be the aggressor i bi ‘ iW 
Confidence in the minds of many suspicious about the pre- | demand and must receive the respect of all nations. whether 
paredness program will be obtained when it is observed that | small or large; that we do not propese to blow hot with one 
Congress has made provision for a Government-owned armor- } and cold with another; that we recognize the fact that during 
plate factory as a safeguard against excessive charges against | times of peace the United States made i most extraor 
the Gevernment. dinary progress in business, com ree, science, invention. ] 
There have been adverse criticisms of the navy yards and | education; that it is our purpose to cndeavor every wav to 
attempts to have them abolished. I hope all such efforts will dispose of all disputes with other powers by diplomacy d 
always fail. Various arguments have been advanced to show | arbitration if same can be accomplished. 
that it costs more to build the battleships in the navy yards as We desire to have it Known all over both hemisph« hat 
compared with the building by private concerns. It has not been the United States is not China. and tha 1 order th 
proven, but assuming, fer the sake of argument, that such a dif- | rights may not be ruthlessly trampled upon we ars 
ference does exist, it is more than made up by the advantage and | mined to maintain an efficient Army and Navy. 
protection te the Government in having the necessary equipment Mr. Speaker, there has been printed in Hearst's Mag n 
and organization ef skilled workmen who can build the best | June, 1916, an article by E. Ashmead-Bartlett, the famous wit 
there 1s and at the same time protect the Government from being | correspondent, which is so full of meat, that I will read it in 
entirely at the mercy ef the private shipbuilders, and this same | full. It is entitled ‘Command of the Seas Above and Belov 
advantage and protection will at least be derived by reason of a The article is as follows: 
Government owned armor-plate factory. | ‘The final court of appeal for the above-wat n i 5 
The people very generally, I believe, favor real military pre- must remain with the battleship or superdreadn Hl 
paredness and consider the Army bill which was passed as wee see — a aan a ie ' 
insufficient and look upon the plan now proposed for the en-] gin with an immense number of submarines, but. th: ar aan 
largement of the Navy as inadequate. be slow and precarious. Im addition ack by bmarine means the 
The Army bill was at least an improvement in authorizing a | a ee hostile vessels; they can not be brought into port 
peace and war Regular Army strength of approximately 211,000 | eae ae Waaals Mae senteer tieck samana 
and 236,000, respectively, and by previding for the federalization | for the contro! of tne world’s highways. But these 
of the National Guard, consisting of an added strength of about | out their work with impunity only if they are kept t 
—— | of larger and faster and more heavily gunned ship 
97,000. {| power must, in fact, build against her oppovent 
As a Spanish War veteran and former member of the Guard | class which her prospective enemy is constructing 
in my State, I take this opportunity to resent the criticism made | a ee e, ae desired to Copetes tae sapeemnty of She sees 
by some as to the merit of the provision made for the National iiiteane i wennieheas ae ity. ant aalion a ) sathing bat ie ro 
Guard. The high standard and efficiency of the service ren- | the Kiel Canal. England's great fleet of dreadnaughts has done nothing, 
dered by the Guard has earned for it this provision, and the | 224 can do nothing, until the German fleet decides to come out. Yet 
¥ its preserce somewhere off the east coast of Scotland is the iwark 
behind which lighter craft bave cleared the enemy from the seas, and 
that the Federal Gevernment has utilized an established organi- | alone enables Great Britain to keep wp the war by insuring the constant 
zation without having incurred the original cost of construction. | arrival of supplies to her shores, without which she would be starved 


The aid given the Guard will be generally commended as a just 
recognition of the men, whether as officers or in the ranks, who 
have labored long to build an organization which in time of war | 
would almost immediately be called to the front. 

My record of votes to date have been, and will continue to be, 
on the side of real preparedness, and I hope and trust that when 
all is said and dene that the naval appropriation bill will be 
amended se as te previde for 2 battleships, 6 battle cruisers, 50 
submarines, 28 torpedo boats, 6 scout cruisers, with provisions 
for aviation and the other increases recommended by the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and will also contain 
the amendment for the Government armor-plate factory as rec- 


ommended by the majority of the said Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


recognition, while just and proper, constitutes a real economy in | 





Aun Efficient Army and Navy is Our Best Assurance for Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
I~ roe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 81, 1916. 


' 
i 
Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, this great Republic of ours, with | 
a population of over 102.000.000 of inhabitants and with bound- | 
less wealth, consists of citizens who are loyal to our institutions 
and who are prepared to make every sacrifice necessary to uphold 


out in a couple of menths. 


The money England has spent on her fleet has, therefore, not been 
wasted, because she is getting some return in insurance from it But 
the same can not be said of the Germans. The millions spent by the 
Germans since the passing of the naval law look like being absolutely 


wasted unless by some extraordinary chance they first succe in weaken 
ing the British fleet before risking a general naval engagemen 












The outiook is an unhappy one for the taxpayer o must thu 
expect to see millions sunk each year in vessels which can never win 
in a war as long as the enemy is well supplied with submarine but 
which must nevertheless be built, ship for ship, against an oppo t 
who does likewise. 

Naval engagements, despite the mighty armaments involved in ft} 
present war, bave been few and far between, but tt t l 
proved three things, namely : 

That speed is vital to success ; 

That heavier guns bring certain victory; and 

That vertical armor is most essential in mod PRS f I 
important, in fact, than side armor, on account tl creat r e 
at which engagements are now fought, whi ‘ t he of the 
shell, at the point of impact, to resemb! r rathe I i 
high-velocity flat-trajectory gun 

Admiral Craddock'’s unfortunate ships, the Good Hope and Monmouth 
were destroyed by Von Spee’s Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, beca th 

| latter possessed the higher speed and t) rh 
old battleship Canopus escaped t) ‘ ise st \ 

| too slow to come up in time to t nt St ' 
ried 12-inch guns against the Gern h, | r 
guns were old and of only .35 calibers ot 
ranged by the Germans’ more modern w 

When Von Spee arrived off tt alkla j rht 
fighting tops ci the two dreadnaught cruis« f Ir 
fierible, for the first time, he had u9 fle 
to his staff and said: 

* You can say your prayers now, for in a hot 
dead.” 

The British cruisers, with their modern 12-inch gu 0 
destroyed the German vessels almost without 7 a t 

Admiral Beatty's action off Helgoland i t ca ! i 
German dreadnaught cruisers wer itgur i} 1 re m 

i match fur the British 13.5 and modern 12 ! oO a tu 10 
which hit the Lion below the water ne fo rd, 1 : the @€ 
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struction of the entire German squadron, in the opinion of British ex- 
perts. ‘The unfortunate Bluecher, with her slower speed and weaker 
armament, fell an easy prey—a good example of the futility of sending 
a slow vessel with a fast squadron. 

In the various engagements fought off the Dardanelles between the 
allied fleet and the forts many vessels were damaged, besides those 
sunk by submarines or mines. In almost every case the damage was 
caused by shells falling on the unarmored decks. In no case do I reeall 
a ship being damaged by a shell striking her side armor. 

The battle of the future in which dreadnaughts are engaged will be 
won by the big gun mounted on the fast-moving platform. 

It is a curious fact that Germany, who brought the big gun to 
perfection in land warfare, should have allowed herself to be outclassed, 
up to the present time, at sea. For instance: Her dreadnaught cruisers, 
like the Goeben, the Von der Tann, the Seydlitz, and the Moltke, are 
armed with only the 11-inch—an excellent weapon, but outclassed by 
the guns of the dreadnaught cruisers, which carry nothing smaller 
in their main armament than 12-inch, and some that excellent weapon, 
the 13.5. All England’s latest superdreadnaughts carry the 13.5, where- 
as Germany has none of these weapons, 12-inch being the largest 
gun she had actually afloat—up to a few months ago. 

But England has advanced beyond the 13.5 stage. On her latest 
dreadnaughts, the Queen Elizabeth class, are mounted 15-inch guns, 
a weapon which has proved itself to be more accurate and powerful than 
any other afloat. 

Now, a navy numerically weaker than its enemy can hope to equalize 
matters in only two ways, namely: By building ships of greater speed 
and higher gunpower. This is likely to be the policy of Germany in 
the future, and already there are rumors that she has vessels com- 
pleted, and others under construction, which are, theoretically, faster 
and carry heavier guns than anything England has afloat. The dread- 
naught cruiser Hindenberg has just completed her trials. She is be- 
lieved to be faster than any British dreadnaught cruiser and that she 
carries 17-inch guns. This would, of course, mean that she is an 
even more powerful vessel than the Queen Elizabeth. But such state- 
ments must be accepted with reserve. For instance, the Hindenberg 
was laid down about three years ago. She must, then, have been de- 
igned to carry these monster weapons, because you can not place a 
bigger gun in a ship, once her design has been settled, without running 
the risk of upsetting her stability and equilibrium. 

Again, it does not necessarily follow that a 17-inch gun is more 
powerful than a 15-inch gun. t may not be of the relatively same 
number of calibers, thus reducing the muzzle velocity and the accuracy 
in long-range shooting, For instance, 25 years ago England had 16- 
inch guns mounted in some old battleships, like the Duncan and the 
Benbow, but they were found unsatisfactory. 

Once again the untortunate Dardanelles expedition must be quoted 

F for these naval experiments, which are as yet only in their infancy. 
When the allied feet of predreadnaught battleships was obliged to leave 
‘he Gallipoli coast at the end of May, 1915, everyone wondered what 
type of craft would be sent out to cover the next great landing, which it 
was realized was inevitable. The mystery was not solved until the 
beginning of July, when a number of shallow-draft monitors gradually 
reached the eastern Mediterranean. The first of the big ones caused 
somewhat of a sensation, not only to the enemy but also to our own 
troops. One afternoon there appeared at the entrance of Kephalos 
Liarbor an amazing looking object. She could hardly be said to steam 
up, but rather wobbled into port like a huge goose primed for Michaelmas. 
It was impossible to tela from a distance whether she was broadside 
on or showing her bows or her stern, for she seemed to be quite round. 
Iler high sides held aloft an absolutely flat deck, on which nothing 
showed except an enormous turret, from which projected two guns of 
enormous girth and length while rising up from her center, like the 
giant of some California forest, was a huge, striped tripod, bearing aloft 
an kind of oblong jewel box, the exact replica, on a huge scale, of that 
in = the Dalai Lama bears about with him the ashes of his first 
embodiment, 

With great difficulty, steering vilely, she made her way through the 
crowded harbor, and dropped her anchor with the eyes of thousands 
riveted on her. No one had ever seen the like of her before. Sensation, 
in fact, followed sensation. Her crew began to bathe. Apparently all 
possessed the divine power of walking on the water, for, on descending 
the ladder, instead of plunging into the waves, choy walked along them 
by the side of her, and having thus distributed themselves, proceeded 
to dive in, only to climb out again a few minutes later at their will. 
We set off in boats to investigate the strange phenomenon, and then 
we found that just below the surface her sides bulge out some 10 feet, 
and then curve under, forming a platform just washed by the water. 
Chis is the secret and the mystery of these craft. In that bulge man 
has concentrated his ingenuity to defeat the submarine. If a torpedo 
strikes her side, it will explode amid a variety of substances which I 
must net mention, and the hull of the vessel will escape injury. 

These huge monitors carry naught but two 14-inch guns and some 
antiair craft armament. They are roomy and comfortable, unlike their 
smaller neighbors. Their speed is, however, very slow, on account of 
their strange shape, and they steer badly ; but at present their develop- 
ment is only in its infancy, and ‘they are interesting, because in them 
you see the germ of what will probably be the battleships of the future. 
‘They can hardly be described as graceful, and alongside the neat destroy- 
ers and elegant cruisers, with a stern-on view, they resemble a fat old 
dowager chaperoning some young and graceful friends at a ball. 

The big monitors are no beds of roses to live in, for the coal dust 
penetrates everywhere and they are almost impossible to keep clean, 
When they fire their big guns the concussion blows great clouds of 
smoke and flame from the funnels, smothering everything astern. They 
are not really ships at all, but floating gun platforms. Nevertheless, 
they serve their purpose well, and as an experiment have proved a 
great success. You will have some strange experiences if you try to 
board one in a rough sea. The waves break over the projecting sides 
just below the surface, causing a long line of raging surf. Unless you are 
very careful coming alongside you may be washed ashore, figuratively 
speaking. That is to say, you may be cast up on the breakwater and 
dashed heavily against the sides. 

As I have just said, these monitors are interesting because they indi- 
cate the probable ‘ine that will be followed in constructing the battle 
or dreadnaugnt cruiser ot the future. They have shallow draught: 
they «an carry the biggest guns afioat; they are prote-te] agaist 
torpedo attack, and experiments have proved that they can keep afloat 
even after being struck by two torpedo. 

On the other hand, their limitations must not be overlooked: They are 
very sow and difficult to steer, and their design renders them extremely 
unstable platforms in rough weather. On the other hand, they are 
cheap and can be rapidly built. They are, in fact, if developed on scien- 












































































































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 






















tific lines, admirable craft for home defense or for operations against 


an enemy’s coast near at hand. In building them you are not 
centrating too many eggs in one basket ; that is to say, if one is 
rarily put out of action, it means’the loss of only 2 capital guns t. 


sum up: 


(1) The great weapon of naval warfare, both in attack and defey< >, 


in the future will be the submarine, 

(2) The weaker power will concentrate on these craft rather 1! 
spend money on costly dreadnaughts. 

(3) The eventual a of the dreadnaught cruiser is going thr 
a transition stage, but al 
heavier guns at the expense of armament. 

(4) There are certain to be great developments in the underw 
protection of dreadnaughts. 

(5) The two nations to whom dreadnaught cruisers are essenti; 
England and the United States. 


That the press of the country is in favor of an inerens 
Navy is established beyond dispute by the newspaper commen! 


and I quote therefrom: 


The value of the battle cruiser is crisply summed up by one 
in the statement that “no floating thing that can whip her can «at 
her, and nothing that she can whip can escape her.” rar superior 
speed to a superdreadnaught, and not inferior in the range and pov 
of her guns, this type of sea fighter ‘“‘ seems destined to dominate + 


edit 


indications tend to show increased speed 4) 


con- 
te mpo- 


»a 


fleet in place of from 8 to 12, as with the modern dreadnaught. ro 


an 


I 


} 


gathered by the Literary Digest in its issue of June 3, 1916, 


) 


ocean for years to come,” says the New York World, and the Syracu ° 


Post-Standard thinks it due to something more than chance that “ 
land’s greatest naval losses in the present war have been in the dre.: 


naught or battle ship class, while the battle-cruiser fleets are intact.” 


Yet the United States Navy possesses not one of these ships. This . 
plains perhaps why all other features of the remarkable naval | 
gram laid before the House by its Committee on Naval Affairs 


authorization of five monsters of this type that will outsteam 
probably outshoot any possible enemy now afloat. 
which will cost more than $20,000,000 each, are to have a speed 
35 knots, a displacement of 32,000 tons, and an armament of ten 1 
inch or eight 16-inch rifles. “‘ They will be 6 knots faster than | 
fastest of their type in the British and German navies,” notes 
Brooklyn Eagle, and the Springfield Republican describes them 
“nearly 20 a cent larger and 20 per cent faster than any first-«!o 
fighting craft known to have been projected up to the opening of | 
In the New York World we read: 

“The Moltke and the Seydlitz, the strongest and fastest of 


pe in popular interest by the clause providing for the immediat 
i 


“ 


The proposed ships 


German battle cruisers, are 29-knot ships—one of 52,000 horsepower 


and the other of 63,000 horsepower. 


werful of the British battle cruisers, is a 28-knot ship of 87.0 


he Tiger, which is the most 


orsepower. ‘The American battle cruisers are to have 180,000 horse- 
power. They are to be 6 knots faster than the fastest German batt!c 
cruiser and 7 knots faster than the fastest British battle cruiser, wi: 


heavier guns and a greater volume of gunfire than either their German 


or British rivals. 

“That is what they should be. It is useless fn the circumstan 
to build ships that are only as good as those of other nations when 
a slightly increased effort and a slightly increased cost of constructi 
better ships can be built which can easily take care of any possi 
enemy of their class. While otber navies have been building batt! 
cruisers. the United States has lagged behind Such ships are unpopu! 
with the navy officers of countries that had built them, and tl 
supreme importance was not appreciated until it was proved by act: 
experience in war. The United States must now make good the n 
takes of the past, and $100,000,000 in battle cruisers may turn « 
to be the best investment that any Congress has made in many years 

England has 10 of these ships in commission, Germany 9, and Japa 
4. Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, who for nearly a year past has 
publicly advocating the building of battle cruisers. thinks that 
should provide as quickly as possible for 16—8 for the Atlantic and 
for the Pacific. In a letter to the New York Times he says: 

“With two such fleets in commission, and both coasts protected 
addition by a sufficient aerial coast-defense system, we might fec! 1! 
our sea fences were in fairly good shape. 

“The United States is to-day the wealthiest nation in the w 
We have a more extensive available coast line than any other count 
We are the only two-ocean naval power in the world. We are the or 
nation in the world that has deliberately made the first article o! 
international creed (the Monroe doctrine) a clear-cut claim to a s)))) 
of influence covering an entire hemisphere. 

“We are the only one of the premier world powers not now ene ic: 
in a struggle in which force, expressed in terms which the lowest 
telligence can understand, is the principal thing that counts. W: 
be drawn in at any time. We are not ready. : 

“No other nation has such imperative reasons for a swift, pow: 
and far-reaching navy as has the United States.” 





il 


And, Mr. Speaker, as our interest in preparedness is 10! 


limited to the Navy alone, but includes our Army as wel! 
think that an article which appeared in the New York Eveni 
Sun on Memorial Day should be read in full by me: 

Wat Are THE CHrer Derects or Our NATIONAL DEFENSE ?—‘): 


ARMY IS AN INEFFICIENT PATCHWORK, UNDULY PROPORTIONED, | 
ING MATERIAL AND JUSTICE, AND MISDIRECTED IN ITS ENERGIES. 


{By Maj. John Henry Parker, Twenty-fourth United States Infant: 
The present organization of the Regular Army is a patchwork ¢! 


has grown up by piecemeal legislation without much reference 


national defense. Ags a rule, the actual method by which vario 
increments to the Army have been secured has been the law of 
strongest political pressure 

The result is an {ll proportioned establishment, in which no sins 
element is complete for the purpose for which it was designed. 
together in a haphazard way, without any traceable plan of organi’: 
tion, promotion, or distribution. Such a force is uneconomical, | 
efficient in a broad way, not adapted to the objects to be accomplisi. 
and not suited to the times. Its principal defects may be summar:: 
as follows: 

1. Undue proportion of parts. 


Some elements are consnienous'y « 
ficient in numbers or equipment. 


he machine-gun service bas 


statutory organization at all and exists only as a “ provisional ory2n:- 


zation, subject to constant experimentation, with ne permanen + 


- 
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ersonnel or matériel.” The Field-Artillery equipment ts far below the 



























normal strength both tm numbers and in matériel. The Infantry ts 
wholly inadequate in numbers for its duties. The Coast Artillery can 
not furnish even one complete relief for its guns though t iree relicfs 
are necessary to actual service with a good reserve in addition. 

» Lack of material: The Field Artillery could not last out even one 
week of the war in Belgium for lack of ammunition There are not 
machine guns enough by half for army of 90.000 men There has 
nev been ip the history of the rnment an adequate equipment of 
field transportation on hand There is actically no reserve sto ot 
uniforms on hand to meet any real emergency. Even the blank forms 
in daily use are doled out a few at a tim 

CAUSES OF DISCONTENT 

Inequalities and injustices tn the service: Some noncommissioned 
( those of the line. are compelled to serve out a lifetime on 
foreign service and tropical duty in order to avail themselves of the 
] privilege of honorable retirement after 30 years’ service. Others 

nrivileged, on the other hand, to obtain the same status by easier 
service in the United States 
~ (roat Inequalities in the promotion of officers have grown up Field 
of rs are from 30 to 40 years old in some parts of the service, 
wi they are from 50 to 64 in other parts In other words, in so 
elements of the service fieid rank has been attained by from 10 to 
ve of service, while in other elements officers have marked time in 

rdinate grades from 20 to 50 years, attaining only with almost 
ir nacitating age a rank in which their talents, if they bave any 
co make themselves felt in any effective way by any con rable 
D ber of Men. 

his difference in age is not based on more important, more arduous, 
or more dangerous service by those who have been favored. but upon 
sheer accidents of legislation without reference to the erits of the 
officers or the character of their work. ‘This inequality breeds discon 


tent and is responsible for efforts by those who have suffered to p 
mote additional legislation with the object rather of 
equalities, so keenly felt by the individmal, 
ized and proportioned military service 


ro 
correcting these 


ban of creating a soundly 




















Misdirection of energy. The Regular Army, created in this 
haphazard manner, has always been under the spur of immediate 
pressure. 

THE USES OF AN ARMY, 

If the uses of the Regular Army depended upon the Army alone, its 
energies would be directed very skilifuily. But such is not t ease, 
Its uses also depend on Congress, and heretofore little or no effort has 
been made to coordinate the activities of the service. 

Most of these defects arise from tack of logical analysis of the 
problem rather than from wrong intentions. The problem of nationa! 
defense has not been analyzed on its merits. All the discussions of it 


have beeo complicated by questions foreign to the issue—polities, pro 
motions, prejudices, misinformation, and lack of tnformation have 


plaved their part in preventing a sound analysis of the problem of na- 
tional defense 


One Secretary of War (1812-1814) tried to be a commander of 
troops. Perhaps two ethers made the same attempt in the Civil 
War. Congress has always failed to discriminate between militia and 


yolunteers, between State and Federa) forces, between its general war 
power under the Constitution to “levy and maintain armies" and its 
strictiy linstea pewer to “ prescribe the training" of the militia, and 
to -all that bedy in Federal service for strictly limited periods. 
Evidentty, then, analysis of the duties of the Reguiar Army is the 
first step teward solution of the problem of national! defense. When its 
duties shall have been determined the problem will be how to get its 
duties performed in the most effective and economical manner—the 
same problem that confronts a big employer of labor. 


AN ARMY'S DUTIES. 


Any intelligent man can see the following duties for the Re 
Army of the United States. 

A first I'pe of national defense: Because it is the only body of pro- 
fessional soldiers in the country ; because it is the only body of military 
men organized and trained for immediate action. 

A colonial force: Because militia is not suited for that service; be- 
eause the law does not authorize the use of militia for that duty, at 
least there is a dixpute on that point, and such a dispute is enongh, as 
long as it lasts, to veto such employment of militia; because a perma- 
nent foree, with continuing responsibility for Its acts, is necessary for 
this service. 

_An expeditionary force: The Texas border, Vera Cruz, Pekin, the 
Venezuela controversy in the time of President Cleveland, the Val- 

iso incident in 1891-92: all of these are eloquent of this necessity. 
A training school for “ minute men™ for national defense: Such a 
school of training has become necessary because the American peopie 
are no longer adapted to “ minute-men" service, as no doubt they were 
in 1776, They are no longer a nation of riflemen, and modern military 
operations have developed such a technique that the untrained minute 
man is at the mercy of the trained man. The fate of Belgium and 
Luxemburg ought to be warning enough on this point. The futile re- 
sistance of a mass of untrained volunteers called out by an act of Con- 
gress after August 1, 1914, would only have resulted in greater severity 
on the part of the conqueror, without in any way impeding his advance, 
if. the United States had been the victim instead of Belgium. Such 
resistance wonld have merely resulted in wholesale massacre of incom- 
petent patriots if such resistance had been necessary and had been 
attempted, 

The only “minute men” in our country are the few Regular Army 

men, for they are the only men ready for immediate action. The cost 
of these “ minnte men,” in round numbers, Is $1,000 per man per year. 
The “minute man" of 1776 did not cost a cent. This cost is’ pro- 
hibitive. It would bankrupt Midas to maintain a national defense on 
this financial basis. ‘“ Minute men,” trained minute men, are abso- 
rutely secemsary if any national defense is to be made in case of 
becessity. 
If Farmer Smith, Blacksmith Jones, Carpenter Brown, at the village 
Store on Saturday afternoon, can not understand the solution and the 
reason why, that solution wili not do, for under our system of govern 
ment these are the men who have the say and they are not guing to 
say “ yes” unless they see why and how the thing wil! work. 

Let me say, then, to Smith, Brown, and Jones, this Kegular Army 
you are paying for has four uses; a first tine ior war. a colonial force 
at all times ready for tield service. ap exnedilionary force always ready 
for field service, and a traning scnvo! for “ minute men” for national 
defense. 

ton are paying a big bunch of experts to determine how to use what 
force you see fit to have, and their recommendations as to the exact 
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x ? ’ t 7 
to t m are W } 
Vl ‘ exp ’ 
Vi ) \ \ s , 

not mal his . . i 
the particuiar thing \ 
ot 1 general t 1 v 
fe co! r I t n 

I to every <« ‘ 
ra what | how g th 
Pr all thir l fast to wha 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of New York : : 
as can be found anywhere in our land Phi 
their Representatives in Congress to \ ) \ 
nud Navy regardless of political afhliatio: I have io 

} an increased Army and I shall vote for i sed N; 
cause I will in that way fulfil 
my duty to our country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it is with a feelir f 7 . 
that I call attention to the fact that ‘ é i] ! 
more generally celebrated originated in 1 ‘ L 
trict, and on March 24, 1916, the request for the issuance of suc! 
a proclamation was brought to the President's attention, d 
strating once more that New Yorkers love 1 « r 
with an intensity that words can not ‘ v deseribe 
if the time ever comes, and I hoy 
their deeds they will sho that - wes i 
United States, and will nti t » SO 1 { ) 


Wednesday, Ma 7. 1916 
Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Speal rt ‘ 
to extend ny rel rks in ek I 
the Detroit Ne \ 
The irticle is as follows 
\ tH I 
Hlighly educated nd sma vrit ire devot ry " 
days to exposing the scientific ignorar of Henry Fo 
They are rea pitying Mr. Ford in the ! f 
know, for net knowing what ientists | w ha 
huge blunders 
The industrial scientists ha f ed out 
largest itut that yuld 
would en men in a single ul i 
a very shrewd, clever, careful and thoroughgo 
resources and ability for organization could ® 
men; and if he was one of the world’s rar id i 
possibly handle 5,000 men in a-single plant t that v 
human -apability, and to try to go beyon lat was 
integration, or semething of the sort. 
Now, poor M Ford lacked woesully in enti bi 
He was ignorant of all that He got about hi me 
to sell aut in the mar of ti world 
to make and ship them at a pro I sO 
When his plant had reached the i of 5. ' 
shippir out about 500 machines a da thers no 
to iise a warning hand, and he doubled t 
warning of the impending disast ‘ © 
20,000 men—and as a result whe ( thi 
He has a business organization and Dp t} : 
wouldn't buy. He has $49,000,000 cash in banks. He 
| 000,000 worth of raw materials on ham lie has 
dollars worth of assembly plants in the larger cit 
He turns out < 2,000 tomobil a day and 
{income of over $100,000 a day. 
Of course there are those who n tell : 
was not the brains of Mr. Ford that built p } 
Sure! Mr. For ! have the | ns to do it; ! ist } 
to assembie the } did 
Mr. Ford » Dearl 
a farm and us i} I nd | 
him a failure as There 1 pa f 
and is fencin a are 
huntsman’s gun 
All about Detroit, farmers wl rut 1 ont li ‘ 
existence, are selling their farms r < } 
wealthy Si 1 t ire often } 
worth when Mr. I l was yping ! I 
This i rar of Mr. Ford r ly gn t 
shock ut two years ago As eve l 
can tell you, t! way to p pr 
keep th cost f labor down. Henr I 
thought back of how good $5 day ) } 
was up against it: he surmised tha 
his employees and said they sh l 
ness world gasped. 
This little piece of igr n I 
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far beyond. 


Another Thing Henry Ford Does Not Know. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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$20,000,000 in Detroit savings banks. 
ignorance couldn't that—in becoming home owners they have 

very regular in their habits, have become more efficient, and 
haven't increased his cost of preduction. 

And there is something more about industrial science that Mr. Ford 
didn't know. The way to keep men contented is to keep them ignorant. 
Don't let them know too much. It has a tendency to make them dis- 
ativfied with the day’s toil and hard to hold in place. Not knowing 
that, Mr. Ford cleared the machinery out of an entire floor of one wing 


over 
) 


Strange—and Mr. Ford in 


see 


become 


ef his plant and partitioned it off into schoolrooms. He hired about 
0 school-teachers, and there 3,000 foreign men of 20, 30, 40, or 50 
vears, speaking 19 different languages and dialects, are taught the 
linglish language. 

Of course, paying a Hungarian or other foreigner $5 a day and 


teaching him the English language, the rudiments of American citizen- 
ship, and the love of peace, instead of preparing him for the trenches, 
is something awful, and Mr. Ford in his ignorance of how these human 
beings really ought to be treated has done that. 

And Mr. Ford, in his lack of understanding, has done another thing. 
lie has adopted a sort of legend for his workers. The words are 
printed on signs about the schoolrooms in his factory. They are the 
first in English to be burnt into the brains of these foreigners. ‘They 
read: ‘Help the other fellow.” Shouldn’t any well-informed employer 
know that such doctrine as this will lead the laborer to expect too 
much? 

Having had no scientific knowledge about business and never having 
acquired any, and thus having made a complete failure in his efforts 
to make a fortune for himself and to help his employees at the same 
time, Mr. Ford now dares to talk to us about war and peace. 

Poor man, he has a simple little notion in his head that the way to 
keep from getting shot or from shooting anyone is for nobody to carry 
a gun—nan or nation. 

When he was tinkering about Detroit with designs for automobiles 
and later exceeding the scientific limit as to the number of men he 
should put to work, he should have been reading the magazines and 
works of scientists as to the one and only sure way to keep the world 
at peace. If he had, he wouldn’t be making himself ridiculous with 
his peace talk now. In fact, Mr. Ford should take some of the time he 
spends with the birds and the deer on his place and put it to reading 
the back numbers of magazines, He should go back 3, 5, or 10 years. 
‘There he would find picture after picture in magazine after magazine, 
printed year after year, of that wonderful organization, the German 
Army. And above the pictures he would often read this caption: “It 
is this army that keeps all Europe at peace, and is the one strong 
gzuarantee of the future peace of the world,’ or something like that. 

Then Mr. Ford would know why we are having the beautiful peace 
we are now having in Europe, a peace so secure that only 30,000 men 
are torn to pleees with shot and shell in a single day. 

We of Detroit who have watched this simple, gentle, quiet. modest 
Mr. Ford struggle from want to wealth haven't had a proper under- 
standing of his igperance. We needed to have it impressed upon us by 
outside writers. We should thank them and join them in feeling sorry 
for poor Mr. Ford because he doesn’t know more. 





Establishment of a Probation System in the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WOODSON R. OGLESBY, 
OF NBW YORE. 


In ‘rue House or REpresENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, May 80, 1916. 


Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from 


Hon. Homer Folks, president of the New York State Probation 
(Sommission, on the subject of the establishment of a probation 
system in the United States district courts. 

The letter is as follows: 


OWEN-HAYDEN BILL (S. 1092 AND H,. R, 42) TO ESTABLISH A PROBATION 
SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 
STATH OF NEW YORK, 
STATE PROBATION COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
May 25, 1916. 
Hion. Woopson R. OGLESBY, 


House of Represcntatices, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: The bill above mentioned, to establish a Federal probation 
system, which is now under consideration by the Judiciary Committee, 
has been carefully considered and heartily indorsed by the New York 
State Probation Commission, which has been familiar for some years 
with the need of such a measure. 

The New York State Probation Commission was created in 1907, 

der an act signed by Gov. Hughes, and its original membership was 
ippeinted by him. It has had the general supervision over probation 
werk since that time, and has been actively concerned in its develop- 
ment, both as to legislation and as to administration. Since 1907 the 

imber of persons on probation in this State has increased from about 
1,600 to its present total, on April 80, 1916, of 11,722. Of this num- 
ber, 9,087 are adults and 2,635 are children. One of our chief duties 
is that of investigating the efficiency of the work as carried on in 
the various courts of the State. We have been at all times conscious 
of the fact that under loose administrative methods evils might develop. 
We have been far from accepting the extraordinary claims made for 
probation by some of its overenthusiastic advocates. We are convinced, 
however, by careful supervision and inquiry, that nearly 80 per cent 
of all persons placed on probation complete their term of probation 
without subsequent arrest, and are discharged from probation with a 
distinet improvement in tbeir conduct and attitude toward society. We 
are further convinced by the study of the present circumstances, be- 
havior, and social and industrial status of all those placed on proba- 
tion in a given period several years ago, in one of the large counties 
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of the State, that a large proportion of those completed their pro! 
tion satisfactorily, continued in satisfactcry progress and conduct. and 
are, in fact, rehabilitated for a long term of years, if not permanently. 

We are convinced from observation of facts and conditions in this 
State that the principles which have been successfully applied in th 
courts of this State should also be made applicable to the Federal 
trict courts. Many cases arise—perhaps a smaller proportion than 
the local courts—of younger and first offenders, in which it is imp: 
tive from the view of protection to society and of the reformation 5? 
the individual that the home conditions and the previous character . 
the convicted offender should be carefully investigated by a prola 
officer, and that he should be given an opportunity to demonstrat 
desire to ‘‘make good” by a_conditionai release under the super 
of a competent probation officer. Incidentally this system is ; 
source of economy in reducing the number of persons who have 
supported in penal and reformatory institutions. 

The bill has been carefully drafted, and we feel sure that it wil 
the present needs of the Federal courts in this respect in an econo: 
and practical way. I sincerely hope you will do what you can to - 
speedy and favorable report by the Judiciary Committee. I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


a- 


Homer Fouks, Presid 
The World’s Best Battle Cruisers for Ameriea. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON. 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Weduesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the follow 
article: 

{From the Literary Digest, June 3, 1916.] 


THD WORLD’S BEST BATTLE CRUISERS FOR AMERICA, 


The value of the battle cruiser is crisply summed up by one edit 
the statement that “no floating thing that can whip her can catch he) 
and nothing that she can whip can escape her.” Far superior in <): 
to a superdreadnaught, and not inferior in the range and power ot! 
guns, this type of sea fighter “ seems destined to dominate the occan 
for years to come,” says the New York World, and the Syracuse los 
Standard thinks it due to something more than chance that “ England 
greatest naval losses in the present war have been in the dreadn: 
or battleship class, while the battle-cruiser fleets are intact.’ Yei 1) 
United States Navy possesses not one of these ships. This explains 
perhaps, why all other features of the remarkable naval prograii 1 
before the House by its Committee on Naval Affairs are eclipse 
popular interest by the clause providing for the immediate autho: 
tion of five monsters of this type that will outsteam and probab!, 
shoot any possible enemy now afloat. The proposed ships, which 
cost more than $20,000,000 each, are to have a speed of 35 knots 
displacement of 32,000 tons, and an armament of ten 14-inch or 
16-inch rifles. ‘*‘ They will be six knots faster than the fastest o! 
type in the British and German Navies,” notes the Brooklyn la: 
and the Springfield Republican describes them as “ nearly 20 p: 
larger and 20 per cent faster than any first-class fighting craft kn 
to have been projected up to the opening of the war.” In the New \ 
World we read: 

“The Moltke and the Seydlitz, the strongest and fastest of the ‘ 
man battle cruisers, are 20-knot ships—one of 52,000 horsepowei l 
the other of 63,000 horsepower. The Tiger, which is the most pow 
ful of the British battle cruisers, is a 28-knot ship of 87,000 h 
power. The American batt!e cruisers are to have 180,000 horsepow: 
‘They are to be 6 knots faster than the fastest German battle cruiscr 
7 knots faster than the fastest British battle cruiser, with heavier : 
de greater volume of gunfire than either their German or Briti- 
rivals. 

“That is what they should be. It is useless in the circumstances t 
build ships that are only as good as those of other nations when by 
slightly increased effort and a slightly increased cost of construct 
better ships can be built, which can easily take care of any pos> 
enemy of their class. While other navies have been building ba 
cruisers, the United States has lagged behind. Such ships were 
popular with the navy officers of countries that had built them, 
their supreme importance was not appreciated until it was prove: 
actual expericnce in war. The United States must now make goo: 
mistakes of the past, and $100,000,000 in battle cruisers my t 
out to be the best investment that any Congress has made in 1) 
rears.”” 

, England has 10 of these ships in commission, Germany 9, and Ja! 
4. Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, who for nearly a year past ha 
been publicly advocating the building of battle cruisers, thinks that 
should provide as quickly as possible for 16—8 for the Atlantic an: 
for the Pacific. In a letter to the New York Times he says: 5 

“ With two such fleets in commission, and both coasts protecte! 
addition by a sufficient aerial coast-defense system, we might feel 1! 
our sea fences were in fairly good shape. 

“The United States is to-day the wealthiest Nation in the world 
We have a more extensive available coast line than any other coun!r: 
We are the only two-ocean naval power in the world. We are the on! 
Nation in the world that has deliberately made the first article of its 
internation.l creed (the Monroe doctrine). a clear-cut claim to a sph: 
of influence covering an entire hemisphere. : 

“We are the only one of the premier world powers not now ensice! 
in a struggle in which force, expressed in terms which the lowest 1! 
telligence can understand, is the principal thing that counts. We ))2) 
be drawn in at any time. We are not ready. oe 

“No other nation has stch imperative reasons for a swift, power!u', 
and far-reaching Navy as has the United States.” 

And in the Washington Army and Navy Register, a service paper, 
we find him further quoted as saying: 








LS 





4 year ago in the hearings before the House Naval Committee the | The necessity, from the sta dpoint of economy, that ( 
yajority testimony was in favor of the battleship. This year, of 10 | -rnmen hall ae a a eine bei : 
officers of high rank who testified before the same committee, all ad- | eens Set oD anuracture at its own factories very 
ocated battle cruisers, and seven of them advocated battle cruisers | 1tS requirements is fast being appreciated, and that, nm y 
to the exclusion of metceenigs.. The Navy Department and the General | for economical but for ethical reasous as st, 2s y 
Roard are advocating them. venture to think after another year of | go pagcan.; , ‘ seal .. : ; 
' the majority testimony before the same committee next winter | 2% reasonably may be, arrange to manufacture and construct 
will be * ®* * that battle cruisers, submarines, and aeroplanes will | in Government plants ships, armor, and war munitions a 
the ideal defense for the United erate.” i a kinds. By no less reaching and comprehens legislation will 
Still another argument for a vigorous policy of battle-cruisers con- . : i} ; —e z \ 
a was advanced by the same authorits in a recent speech be- the Government be able ult mately to be , 
the Sphinx Club in New York : that is rapidly exhausting the taxing ingenuity the 5 
Eight years ago when Great Britain put into commission the first | gnd sapping the energies of the people; and i 5 5 
of her ‘all-big-gun’ ships, or superdreadnaughts, thereby introducing | thines that enter i aed oud aece > LO I EP 
“new and more powerful type, and thus rendering all previously ings tha entel into war, or lor «ck Ise ‘ at 7 
built ships more or less obsolete, Germany was quick to grasp the fact | OF preparation for war, however stated or limited, ther 
that this was her opportunity, that here was a new deal giving her the | such an absence of private profit that, whatever h tt ‘ 
chance to start even with Great Britain, and, if finances permitted, ward the subiec cg = eee 
run an even race with her in building the new type of ship. The last are 1e subject, every man will be own to be giv 


eight years have shown the accuracy of the German position. 
“4 ‘similar condition exists now. The introduction of the swift, } 
nowerful battle-cruiser. type bas made existing ships not exactly obso- | 
lete, but in a way out of date. Superiority in this type means domi- 
nee in the naval field. Comparatively few of the battle cruisers are 
in commission. 
“With our resources and wealth, by concentrating our energies on } 





this type and building swifter ships with longer-range guns than those 
now afloat, we can catch up with and distance other navies in this type, 


1 so gain the lead in the surest and quickest way.” 
The House Naval Committee, however, while substituting five battle 
cruisers for the two battleships and two battle cruisers recommended 








by Secretary Daniels, repudiates the suggestion that the battle cruiser I otherwise would consume may be saved to others I conelus my 
has superseded the dreadnaught In its report to the House we read ; remarks by setting forth those letters: 
“The compelling reason for the recommendation by the committee : 
of the battle cruiser is the fact that each of the several foreign navies ) i .. M 
has the battle cruiser, and it therefore becomes an absolute necessity | Hon. BEN. MILLARD, 
for the proper naval defense of the country that the United States, Congressman, State of Colorad 
too, equip its Navy with this type of vessel. Was} D. ¢ 
“The employment of battle cruisers in the present European war Dain Sim: 2 was surprised to: 
has been effective in the raids in the North Sea and in the protection | gay aa EMR cee a eae eae ne etenney Uae : 
of commerce, and if possessed by the enemy can be defended against | aa tee s a speech from svine backwoods Cong Ae BUUSIOS 
only by vessels of the same type. * * * 7 "\ “ndemaiioe cites anid Glee eet th Cairne 
“Tt is not denied that the dreadnaught is the backbone of the insult to m Sentetinonn Seay ao ee sOVETDINERE PF: 
fighting efficiency of any proper naval defense of a country. * * * ° \ ae a I Hee mce abu sense ol mor. 
“ Battle cruisers are used to harass the enemy’s supplies and to act ery truly, yours, ng os 
in concert with the battle fleet in a general action by placing the ' ac A, 
enemy at a tactical disadvantage, as their superior speed enables them 
to obtain a superior position or to prevent the enemy's battle-cruiser j - ee ae : 
division from obtaining a similar tactical advantage. * * * HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, I SIIEE: Ee 
* 4 lesson to be learned from this war seems to be that if a possible | Washington, D. ¢ Mi 
enemy is operating vessels whose speed enables them to elude a battle- Mr, CHARLES MACALLISTER WILLCOX, 
ship with certainty and which are powerful enough not to fear smaller | Denver, Colo. 
craft, the only method of defense against the battle cruiser seems to be My Dear Mr. WILLcCOX: Referring to your note of the 2 } t 
the battle cruiser.” | I freely express regret that the rec eipt by you of a cop L ( 
The committee’s purpose in omitting battleships from its recom- | man TaveENNER’S speech under my frank Caused you 1y : 
mendations, the correspondents explain, was to bring about the proper | whatever. Certainly no such purpose was in my mind 
balance between the different types in the Navy. Many papers, never- | You refer to Mr. TAVENNER as a “ backwoods Congressman : it 
theless, while approving the five battle cruisers, maintain that the pro- | js the view a few Members of Congress and an unknown number of 
gram ought to be strengthened by the addition of one or more battle- | munitions magnates entertained until they had pressed too close to the 
ships. “The failure to provide any new battleships is serious,” de- | saw, Now they know differently; and you would bold other view 0 
clares the Milwaukee Journal, and we find the New York Press, Herald, | could you know Mr. TAVENNER ‘personally or would trouble to read the 
tribune, Sun, and Times, Philadelphia Inquirer, Chicago Tribune and | speech. I hold no brief for Mr. TAVENNER, but for your information I 
Herald, and Savannah Press among those convinced that battle cruisers | may say that while he is one of the younger Members of Congress } 
ire not enough. . . | probably is one of the best informed men that ever vy the Ha tl 
Recalling, however, that naval bills are usually strengthened in the | National Legislature. Beyond question he is one of the most i 
Senate, several editors predict that the two battleships recommended | of men both at heme and abroad. Brom the beginning he F 
by Secretary Daniels will yet be restored without the surrender of any | sistently watchful ot the common weal; and so appreciated } he 
of the proposed battle cruisers. “In the Senate, where the hazards of | people of his Illinois district that, while politically his party a ian: 
international politics are better understood than they are in the House, | jg at variance with the majority he has twice been elected to € 
there is always a disposition to add to the expenditures provided for | the second time by an increased vote. <p ee 
in the House naval bills,” remarks the Galveston News. “I am sorry | Mr. Willcox, you are one of the successful business men of D 
that the battleships were eliminated, and would be gratified if they | ana froubie yourself only with transactions of large maenitud: 
were restored before the bill came to the President,” said Secretary | ] think I should say to you. and [ do so in all re pect, tha 
) Daniels to the Washington correspondents. ‘ The program I presented | on publie affairs concern me very little You do not appre t t 
to Congress,” he added, “ represented a minimum and not a maximum | j¢ js true. nevertheless, that you rarely give thoueht to tha : 
f each type.” ‘The Secretary's hope seems to gain some support from | would be helpful to the average of men. You thought it «1 t 
the attitude of Senator TiLtMAN, chairman of the Senate Committee on | write me the curt note you did. but it was not. Your dictated oa 
Naval Affairs, who recently denounced the river and harbor bill—or | ;j¢hly engraved stationery written by your «: Sac Neate tig weed 
pork bill"—as a “crime,” and pointed out that the millions wasted | titled to a tithe of the consideration by mm orded ona : 
by it would build two battle cruisers. In a speech widely commended | nq jess-practiced efforts of the ordinary man and woman of ‘De: 
by the press the South Carolina Senator said: written on plain paper and inciosed in envelopes of avnets i 
“ The one essential and most important expenditure confronting US, | there are dozens of them coming almost daily 7 aca ' . 
d to which we should bend all the Nation's energies, is an adequate | criticize me for sending them the information conta Lint Pavi 
Navy. By that I mean a Navy second to none except England's, both | cneech: widely to the contrary. they are continuall 
number of ships and their armament. * * * This will cost hun- | “yoy ‘are aman of intelligence, having sure 1 opp t 
dreds of millions of dollars, bat no matter what it costs we ought to | extended and exhaustive study and researel Why don't y« I 1 the 
lave it—we must have it—and we ought to set about obtaining it in a | Tavenner speech ? Asa critic of the speech you are in honor ae 
hurry, for it takes time to build battleships and battle cruisers.” do so; also to examine the authorities cited therein. The “~~ 
the speech is not, as I suspect you think, against preparedne I 
: | is it specifically against an adequate army and nay it it « ) t 
Men Must Not Be Tempted to Think of War and Profit at | out unmistakably the reason for the activity of the Navy L ( 
a demonstrates how fabulous profits do and ould e t 
the Same Time. gaged in the propaganda. For example, it pré 
ee the Government has paid _ per cent more to privat 
WeoPrpATOTrA.T . . rey than the cost to produce the same art! it its own ictory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Mr. ‘TAVENNER’S effort was rather to Indicate a policy that would at 
OF once work a vast saving to the peopl d elimi the p ibility « 
those engaged in the manufacture of war munitions confusing patriot 
YT 7 7 T M » ism with profit. For the same reason that you would not be a comps 
i ON e BENJA MIN C . HIL L I A R D, tent Temee im a suit against your company, it is arcely 
, CC that those who would profit to the extent of millions, if tt! , 
OF COLORADO, should be adopted, are competent to determine the amount to pr 
an . Ton . Puy ee priated. Ai ieast the people are entitled to know who th j i 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, ere is tenthan Ge the anitesian. 
—s . If there is to be increased and improved preparednes nd fl 
Friday, June 2, 1916. | can be little criticism of the vote of any Colora Representat 
. ‘ oo ro. ie i ‘ S, CePSsary } »t the (;overnme! } 
Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, 1 am grateful for the oppor- | a aur € . aaaeeenet The 3 t sha 
pons to speak to the pending legislation. I could not hope to quick to urge to action that branch of the Governmer h 
“iscuss In detail the many problems presented or the bearing ef | making of Soe tenn at af = defense, but h ct 
: . . . > TV > Y . . ‘ t to , 
the measure upon their proper solution in any time that I ought | Oe aie ae. aia nae om They wa G 
reasonably to occupy. ‘ furnish the money, themselves only to obtain it rheir st f 
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| be tempted to think of war and profit at the same time 


















































































































to a judgment quickened with nothing in which there 
ment of personal gain. Men must not be allowed 
relation to these vital and destroying elements 


This bill, with its present amendment, recognizes 
principle and goes far toward the realization thereof. A ree 
letter from one of the best-known of my constituents in ] 
life and my answer to a measurable degree cover a feature of 
this phase of the situation, so that for brevity and that u 
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patriotism finds fitting expression in unlimited appropriations, with no 
thought of economy in expenditure. 

Your letter indicates that you would have the people agree without 
question to appropriations advocated by parties directly interested. I 
believe the people should know who advocate increased taxation and 
who may proft thereby. You would have the people to know only of 
a doubtful »alf truth; I would bave them to know the whole truth. 
By law a Member of Congress may mail under his frank all or any 
part of the “onGRESSIONAL Recorp. From careful examination I pro- 
nounced the extract from the Recorp sent you to be good seed, and 
sowed som: Only that which fell on the rock, as in the parable, has 
failed to giow. You .n‘icate that because the seed would not grow 
under such circumstances 1 should not have sowed any. I see my 
duty quite otherwise. 

Personat:v 1 have no quarrel with you; but as the Representative of 
the people of Denver in the Congress of the United States my duty 
requires that your flippant letter should receive some attention. 


Yours, very truly, B. C. HILLARD 
. C. Hinviarp. 
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a Federal farm-loan board of three members, at Washington 
divides the country into 12 districts, if the provisions of the } 

are agreed upon in conference, and establishes a Federa! far; 

land bank in each district. Both systems have the backin: 


the Government and are very similar. 





















FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BOARD. 


The Federal farm-loan board consists of three membe 
be appointed by the President, with the consent of the Se 
each to receive an annual salary of $10,000, if the Senate proyi- 
sion is followed, and they can not be officers or directors or 
own any interest in any other kind of banking business. { 
board is required to appoint a loan registrar in each land- 
district, and it also appoints such appraisers and examiners 
each district as may be necessary. Al) of these are Governnie: 
officials, and, except appraisers, their salaries and expenses ; 
paid for by the Government. This board has authority als 
employ such attorneys, experts, clerks, and the like, as 
be necessary, and all these are paid for by the Governi 
This board organizes and charters the Federal land }: 
ultimately fixes the rate of interest, and has general s) 
sion and control of the whole system. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 


The Federal farm-loan board is required to divide « 
nental United States into 12 districts, if the House bil! 
lowed, and a bank with not less than $750,000 capital sto 
established in each district in a city within said district 
nated by said board. At first these banks are to be man 
by three temporary directors selected by the Federal farm-! 
board, but afterwards they are to be selected, in part, t 
by the board and, in part, six by the farm-loan associat 
and in a general way as the directors in the present res 
system are selected. The capital stock of these Federal | 
banks may be subscribed to by anyone, but if it is not subscri 
within 90 days, then the United States Government wi!! 
scribe for the stock. Of course, the stock will be subscrib 
by the Government. At all events it will be at first. 


NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


The act provides for the formation of national farm-lon: 
ciations. It is most important that the farmer should 
about these associations, with which he must come direct! 
contact. In order for a farmer to secure a loan he must be 
a member of one of these farm-loan associations. These ur 
formed by 10 or more borrowers, who associate themsel\: 
under the act as a corporation, and they select a secretar 
treasurer, who manages the affairs of the association. The si 
retary-treasurer is the business manager of the associati: 
and, of course, will control it. The board of directors’ duty 
these associations will be largely nominal. As soon as 
application for articles of incorporation is forwarded to 
Federal land bank the bank sends an appraiser to the lo 
to appraise the lands included in the application. If lh . 
them eligible for loans, the charter is granted. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A LOAN, 


If a farm-loan association has not already been formed 
requires at least 10 farmers who desire to make loans to i 
one. Each member is to subscribe to an oath saying that | 
the owner, or about to become the owner, of farm land, quali! 
under the act of being the basis of a mortgage loan; that 
loan desired by each person is not more than $10,000, nor |! 
than $100; and that the aggregate loans of each associu! 
are not less than $20,000. The affidavit is to be accomp:! 
by a subscription to stock in the farm-land bank equa! [ 
per cent of the mortgage loan desired. When the land ban! 
these affidavits they form a farm-loan association, as abo 
out. To cite a concrete case, a farmer has a piece of 
worth $1,500, with improvements worth $500 thereon. 
$2,000. He becomes a member of the association as ‘ 
pointed out. He then applies for a loan of not exceeding >!) 
on the land and $100 on the improvements. In other wor 
can borrow 60 per cent of the value of his land, and 20 per « 
of the value of the improvements. He does not get in cash | 
whole sum of $1,000, however, because he is to take 5 per cent 
the amount of his loan in stock. He is entitled to whatever | 
its are made on this stock, if any are made, and when the !0o2 
paid off he is credited with the $50 stock at all events, 21 
stock then canceled. In addition to this, he must sign an 2+ 
ment guaranteeing to the extent of 10 per cent, or $100, the |v 
of his fellow members. Under a well-regulated system, su) 
vised by the Government, it is not believed that he will © 
have to pay any loss on account of this guaranty, and 1!) 
amount is not deducted from his loan, and not paid at 
unless there is a loss. Of course, when his loan is paid off | 
stock is canceled and this agreement is at an end. 





Suggestions to Farmers Who Desire to Use New Rural- 
Credits Measure. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 
OF TENNESSER, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, during the discussion of the 
rural-credits bill in the House I actively took part in the de- 
bate, believing then, as I do now, that a proper rural-credits 
,System will do more for the development and prosperity of our 
eountry than any other one measure before the American Con- 
gress. I voted for the bill, not because all of its provisions met 
my approval, but because I believed it was a long step in the 
right direction toward securing for this ceuntry a farm-credits 
system and believing that we can perfect the measure later on 
by amendment. 

There are three notable provisions in the bill which I opposed, 
because I did not believe that they were to the best interest of 
the farmers. These three provisions are: (1) The cumbersome 
machinery of the act, the expensive system of farm-loan asso- 
ciations, joint-stock land banks, the creation of profit-making 
middlemen, and the like, and the large amount of red tape 
necessary for the farmer to secure a loan; (2) the requirement 
making it necessary for the farmer to subscribe for stock in the 
farm-land bank to the amount of 5 per cent of his loan before 
he can obtain a loan; (3) the provision requiring him to become 
responsible for his fellow members’ loan to the extent of 10 
per cent of his loan. 

I believed then, and believe now that all three of these provi- 
sions are unwise and unnecessary. I believe that the Govern- 
ment should have established the 12 land banks and permitted 
thein to establish their own agencies at the smallest possible 
cost, and loan the money direct to the farmers without red 
tape and without creating profit-making middlemen. I believe 
that the formation of farm-loan associations and joint-stock 
banks will be expensive, cumbersome, and wholly unnecessary ; 
but a majority of the House thought differently about these 
provisions, though my amendment in the committee striking 
them out failed by only six votes, and the bill as finally passed 
contains them. After all, only the future can tell who is right, 
and so great is my belief in the lasting good of the rural-credits 
system that I now feel that all friends of rural credits should 
join heartily in trying to make this system a success, so that 
the best results to the farmers of our country may be secured. 

With this purpose in view, therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is not 
my intention to discuss the merits of this legislation in these 
remarks, but 1 simply wish to explain in a general way the 
provisions of the bill and point out how farmers can take ad- 
vantage of its terms, hoping that it will be helpful to my con- 
stituents, 

RURAL CREDITS COMPANION LEGISLATION TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


The rural-credits bill which has passed and will become the 
Jaw, is based on the same general plan followed in the banking 
aml currency system recently enacted by a Democratic Con- 
gress, and which has preved such a marvelous success. As the 
banking and currency act provides for a system to benefit the 
business, commercial, and industrial needs of our country, so it 
is believed that the same kind of a system, formed to meet the 
needs of agriculture, will accomplish a like result. The bank- 
ing and currency law provides for a central board at Wash- 
ington, known as the Federal Reserve Board, and divides the 
United States into 12 districts and establishes a Federal reserve 
bank in each district. And so, the rural-credits act establishes 































The result is that a farmer, when the system is organized, 
will have to apply to the secretary-treasurer of the loan asso- 
ciation, have his land appraised and be elected a member, fur- 
nish an abstract of title to his property, which will be examined 
hy the attorneys of the system at a figure ultimately fixed by 
he farm-loan board. He will have to subscribe to the amount 
of 5 per cent of his loan in the farm-loan association, which will, 

turn, subseribe for a like amount of stock in the Federal 
and bank, which will either be paid for in cash or deducted 
from the loan or added to the loan. 

The result, so far as it can be estimated ahead of time, will 
be about as follows: 


Security offered: ; 
ee ee ie tecia - $1, 500 
Improvements-—.---~-~~--- eseptinntan gti a biel aal i 200 

Total - = inte tothaw toe = 2, 000 


Subseription to stock in land bank no 
Cost of abstract of title, estimated j aoa 20 
Cost of examining abstract, estimated vie 10 
Cost of appraisement, estimated___ iii Sie achat 10 
Cost of recording mortgage, estimated : 2 

Total —- ae > 92 
a iniak saline ieeniaeeer inten tnaeer 1, 000 
Farmer receives in cash_ i a 908 


It is believed that the Torrens’s title system, or some similar 
system will soon be adopted and that shortly all these initial 
expenses will be reduced to a minimum. Of course, if the 
farmer already has an abstract of title and taxes, that cost will 
not have to be borne again. Even the initial fees may be paid 
for by the bank and deducted from the loan. 

HOW LOAN IS REPAID, 


Under the amortization plan provided by the bill the loan 
will be made on long time, not exceeding 36 years, and to 
illustrate how the payments are paid the following table show- 
ing a loan of $1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent is given: 


| | | | 
i | ; Amount 
} Total | Interest | p,; | airline 
Annual periods. {| annual | at 5 per ieee | vat still 
. i” pal. SU 
‘Ppayment.| cent. | | unpaid. 
| } 
: a -—--| 
as | $80.24 | $50.00} $30.24 | $960. 76 
12 LAME AME Suet eis dee cans naan cen $0.24} 48.48! 31.75 038. 00 
cepa eae Manns Coxe iwuceazas 80.24} 46.90 33.34} 904.67 
4, nin Seda Neth teeth been ds sme 80.24} 45.23) 35.01| 869.66 
Scns aan URRiasi Apts tdiee dca ssh 80.24] 43.48) 36.76) 832.90 
te ee) ee) ee] ee 
G, ..scasdocggeeebbe dd apna s tree's .--| 80.24 | 37.68 | 42.55 | 711.28 
Iocan 5d pd REE ce CUE a: ca cae a | $0.24 | 35.56] 44.68 666. 56 
00. nce ee soon ck oce teks | 80.24 33.32} 46.91] 619.64 
hin ict iS gWhkbds Sees. ceecases | 80. 24 30.98 | 49. 26 570.39 
Din ocu sep tes Even dake sen kh cts sPieeen> | 80. 24 28. 51 | 51.72 518. 67 
L snp ei eantbasthiektinnennaews | $0.24} 25.93| 54.31 | 464.36 
1 on Sg ade, Sot on ba cose cndann | 90.24} 93.21 | 57.08 407.34 
1 cs :s cP R SURMEKLI Sd. <9. b43. 20d does 80. 24 20. 36 50.87 347.46 
16....-ck vig ane saad e bus Get ues ook staan x 80.24} 17.37 62.87 284. 60 
icine Ee candy oacexnonpees 80. 24 14.23 66.01 218. 59 
CE RL = i ROR: | 0. 24 10.93 | 69.3 149. 28 
1G. 2s; < SSR bcs ciUecek <3 ok | $0.24 | 7.46 | 72.78 76.50 
D.. cou RMM MAI Scotia «ous arin bac | 90.28] 3.82] 76.50]........ 
MOMIE MNS ot adte cc csc seeks csctess 1,604.80 | 604.80 | 1,000.00 | 
} } 





In addition, he will get the $50 stock subscription back in 
cash, With its earnings, if any; or the same will be credited on 
his cash payments. Of course, the borrower has the right to pay 
off the lean at any interest-paying period. 

RATE OF INTEREST. 

In the above illustration the interest is given at 5 per cent. 
Under the terms of the bill the rate can not exceed 6 per cent. 
Of course, the interest payments will be one-sixth larger than 
those shown in the above table if the farmer is required to pay 
a 6 per cent rate. In this connection I wish to say that the 
interest rate depends upon the interest rate of the bonds issued 
and sold by the farm land banks. It is believed that these 
honds will prove such a safe and popular investment that the 
rate of interest paid by the farmers for their money will not 
exceed 5 per cent, and may be less than that. 

RESTRICTIONS ON LOANS. 

A loan may only be made upon duly recorded first mortgages 
on farm lands. They must be made for the purposes of pur- 
chasing land for agricultural uses, or for the purposes of pur- 
chasing of equipment and live stock necessary for farming, or 
‘0 improve farm buildings, or for improvements on farm lands, 
er to liquidate the indebtedness of owners of lands already 
mortgaged. These loans shall only be for 60 per cent of the 
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| matter of fact, counting commissi« 


1O3 


value of the land, and 20 per cent of the value of the 
ments fixed by the Government 
only be made to those who are 


improve- 
as appraisers, The 


Lin the eu 


loan can 


Itivation of the 


engacer 


farm mortgaged, or shortly to become so engaged The amount 
of any one loan shall never exceed $10,000 rhe appl t i 
must state the purpose for which the money is borrowed rhe 
borrower is to pay all premiums for insurances and taxes 
How Tilt MONEY IS OBTAIN » KY 

When the Federal land bank begins operation and S 
these farm first mortgages, then it is given the rig! 
its own bonds. The security of these bonds is: (1) The ea 
tal stock of the bank itself; (2) whatever earnings and 
serves the bank may have made; (3) the indorsement of the 
local farm-loan associations, which will be backed by the 


guaranty of all members of the association to the ext 
10 per cent of the loan of each; (4) the first mortgages of farm 
lands at 60 per cent of their value, 


and on improvements at 2 
per cent of their value; 


(5) the bonds are exempted from local 


State, county, and national taxation; (6) the supervision of 
the Federal farm-loan board; (7) the act makes the bonds 
lawful investments for all fiduciary and trust funds 

Under these circumstances these bonds ouglt to b« s s 
good as any United States Government bonds, and ought to 
sell at a very low rate of interest, and, no doubt, soon after 


the system gets in good working order the rate of interest at 
Which the farmers will be enabled to obtain money will be lov 


indeed. From the sale of these bonds the banks re 
money to lend to the farmer. 
FOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS 


There is a provision in the bill for joint-stock land banks that 
ought not to be in it. This provision merely authorizes the organ 
ization of private land banks with practically all the privileges 
of the Federal land banks. The farmers should not obtain 
their money from these private banks, but should patronize 
the Federal land banks and make them a success. The Federal 
land banks, of course, will be interested in reducing interest 
rates. The private land banks will be interested in increasing 
interest rates. The farmer should not be misled into borrow- 
ing from these private institutions thus authorized. It was a 
serious mistake to authorize these private land banks, and one 
that ought to be remedied by amendment. Sut the farmers 
can themselves remedy this matter by not patronizing them. 

FEDERAL DEPOSITS, 

In case of necessity the Government is authorized to deposit 
as much as $500,000 in a Federal land bank at any time, so that 
it may not be unduly hampered in its operations. It will thus be 
seen that every precaution is taken to make the system a success 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS SYSTEM 

In my judgment the distinct advantages of the system are: 
(1) It will immeasurably reduce the interest rates now bel 
paid by the farmers, saving them in the aggregate in the 
United States an enormous sum annually; (2) it will provide 
farmers with money on long time, with small annual payments, 
which will not be burdensome; (3) it will cut off the payments 
of large commissions and further renewal commissions; (4) if 
will the loan 


a 


secure at a minimum cost. In other words 
the amounts charged for abstracts, title examination, and ap 
praisements will be reduced to a minimum. (5) It will per- 
mit the farmers to pay off the whole loan at any interest 
| paying period; (6) it will make farm first mortgages bank 
able assets anywhere; (7) it will be under the supervision of 
the National Government, which will see to it that the farmer 
gets his money at the lowest possible cost; (8) it will make 


money always available to the farmers who has the land. 

In my judgment it will prove the greatest impetus ever given 
agriculture in this country, inasmuch as it will encouw 
tenant farmers to save and become farmers in their ow: 
and will cause great numbers of l 


men now engaged 
profitable business .to become farmers. 
HOW THE BILL WILL AFFECT TENNES 

In 1910 there were 144.125 farms in Tennessee. Of the 
only 24,006 were mortgaged, an exceedingly small perce p 
of them in comparison with those mortgaged in many othe 
States. The total mortgaged indebtedness in Tennessee i 
as it could be ascertained, was $12,600,000. The average rate 
of interest paid on these mortgages was 84 per cent the 


total amount paid by these farmers in interest 
gaged farms was $1,071,000. 


on the ir mort 
If these mortgages are transferred 


to the Federal system on a 6 per cent basis the farmers of Ten- 
nessee, who now have their farms mortgaged, will uall 

in interest $315,000. If they get a 5 per cent rate, as it is 
believed they will, they will save $441,000 ann | As a 


ms and all, farmers Ten- 



































nessee most likely pay as much as 10 per cent now, and if these 
mortgages are transferred to the Federal system on a 5 per cent 
basis they will save annually $630,000 in lessened interest 
charges alone. 


‘The proportion of farms mortgaged in Tennessee is compara- 








































































tively small. This does not necessarily show a good condition. 
The proportion of farms mortgaged in 1910 was higher in 
Wisconsin and Iowa than in any other State, and yet those 


States are among the most prosperous in the Union from an 
agricultural standpoint, and the interest rate there is as cheap 
or cheaper than in any other State, and the value of the farm 
lands probably greater. 

Mr. Speaker, in my late campaign in Tennessee for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for United States Senator, one of the chief 
planks in my platform was national rural credits legislation. 
I promised the farmers that I would use every effort to obtain 
such legislation, and I am delighted to be able to say that this 
promise has been redeemed, and that a workable rural-credits 
system is now a reality. I am convinced that it will accomplish 
great good to the farmers of Tennessee and to the farmers of 
the entire Nation. 


Speech of Seeretary McAdoo Before the Chamber of Com- 
meree of Raleigh, N. C., May 31, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or RepresEnTATIVES. 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
abstract of a speech delivered by Secretary McAdoo before 
the Chamber of Commerce of Raleigh, N. C., Wednesday night, 
May 31: 

TUB POLLOWING ABSTRACT OF A SPHECH DELIVERED BY SECRETARY MC- 
ADOO REPORE THR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF RALEIGH, N. C., WED- 
NESVAY NIGHT, MAY 31. 

The United States is enjoying the greatest era of prosperity 
in its history, and the outlook for the future of the country 
was never so bright. Unlike all previous periods of great busi- 
ness activity, the present ascendency in all lines of industrial 
endeavor possesses all the elements of permanence, provided 
we avail of the opportunities, which are being literally thrust 
into our hands, with that intelligence, energy, and enterprise 
so characteristic of the spirit of the American people. 

Prosperity has permeated every corner of the country. Every 
line of business is pulsating with it. Every industry is driving 
at top speed of profitable activity. Labor is employed through- 
out the land at the highest wages ever known, and the demand 
for labor tn all parts of the country seems to be in excess of 
the supply. Never in American history have conditions been 
so favorable to American business and American industry. We 
have not alone the full dinner pail, but the overflowing dinner 
pail, 

Agriculture, which is the basis of all prosperity, is experienc- 
ing a most wholesome growth. The farmers of the United States 
never in their history have enjoyed such splendid rewards for 
their toil, and never before have the economic conditions and 
the laws already enacted by a Democratic administration so 

justly favored them. The rural credits bill, which will soon be 
passed and approved by the President, will emancipate the 
farmer from many of the most serious flls he has so long en- 
dured and provide the long-time credits at low rates of interest 
so essential to the remunerative and productive development of 
the farming industry. 

Money and credit are abundant; the ghost of panic has been 
securely laid. In the midst of a war-torn and war-worn world, 
with adversity crumbling the economic foundation of almost 
every other great power, the financial, commercial, and indus- 
trial conditions in the United States are phenomenally sound 
and exceptionally strong. This is due not to transitory war or- 
ders, or ephemeral trade, but to the amazing economic strength 
of the United States. 

The Federal reserve act, which is now generally conceded to 
be the most constructive measure placed upon our statute books 
in a half century, is the greatest contributing factor in this 
happy condition, The Federal reserve system has been in op- 
eration less than two years, during which time the Nation has 
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passed through the greatest crisis and strain the world has ever 
seen. We have successfully withstood the shock of the Buro 
pean cataclysm, and have rebounded into the most unexampje 
prosperity any nation has ever known. The Federal resery; 
system has provided the elastic and responsive credit resoure 
required for the expansion and growth of the business and th. 
development of our country. 

The strait-jacket in which the business and indusiry of (i, 
United States have been cramped and limited by the old fin; 
cial laws of the Republican Party has been«shattered and {} 
country may grow without restriction to the full limit of hea!) 
ful and legitimate expansion. Not only has the reserve syste 
provided ample credit resources and strengthened the finan: 
structure of the country immeasurably, but it has caused a ; 
equitable diffusion of credits; has reduced rates of interest 
has mitigated already and in great measure the abuses of wu: 
in those parts of the country where usury has been a se . 
handicap to business and enterprise. What this means to +} 
business men and all classes of our people is too obvious t 
scribe. 

It is a significant fact, and it is an achievement of whic! 
administration may well boast, that when the country w 
the verge of appalling panic at the outbreak of the Eur 
war in 1914, it was the decisive and adequate measures | 
by the Government at Washington that prevented this pani. 
laid a secure foundation for the great prosperity we are | 
enjoying. It was the leadership and action of the Governny 
at Washington that saved the country in this great crisis. 
is said in no spirit of depreciation of the important cooperation 
the leading bankers and business men of the country gave t 
the Government in that critical time. 

What a contrast this is to the ineffectiveness of the Republi- 
can administration at Washington during the panic of 1907, 
which left the country prostrate for many years and brought 
immeasurable disaster upon the American people. 

Nothing is more indicative of the amazing growth of the 
eountry than the condition of the banks. The Comptroller of 
the Currency states that in March, 1916, the resources of the 
National banks amounted to $13,838,000,000, exceeding by 
$370,000,000 the greatest resources ever shown in the history of 
the National Banking System. The resources of the National 
banks were $2,271,000,000 greater in March, 1916, than in Marc! 
1915. 

This marvelous increase in one year exceeds, the comptroll 
states, the entire resources of the Reichsbank of Germany, us 
reported in February, 1916. 

The aggregate resources of the National banks of the Unite 
States now exceed by approximately $3.000,000,000 the com)ined 
resources of the Bank of England, the Bank of France, the Ba: 
of Russia, the Reichsbank of German,, the Bank of the Nether 
lands, the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of Japan. The 
total deposits of the National banks in March, 1916, amounted 
to $10,790,000,000, an increase in three months of $411.000 000 
and an increase over March, 1915 (one year), of $2,198,000,0100 

These figures are so prodigious as to be almost unbelieval): 
They reflect infallibly the degree of prosperity as wide «an 
deep as it is amazing and gratifying. One can not speak of 
this record without superlatives. Even the infallible and sane- 
tified Republican Party could not have done better. Perlps 
it is heresy to say this, but may the Democrats not reason:! 
claim that, since the Republican Party has never done an) 
thing like so well for the country when for many years it i! 
control of the Government, it would not have done better th: 
the Democratic Party has shown by these impressive figures 
and by the results which are visible to every man, woman, 200 
child in America to-day? Has the Republican Party ever (v0 
even as well? : 

Judge Gary, head of the United States Steel Trust anc : 
leading Republican statesman, in a recent speech in New York 
has bewailed the fact that the high protective tariff, whic! 's 
the sanctified doctrine and cure-all remedy of the Repuhlic 
Party, has not been in force at this time, and he almost wer})s 
as he appeals to the country to restore this Republican sys!) 
of subsidies, conferring upon the great manufacturers of [!is 
country the right to tax the people for their own benefit. |' 
this is a sample of Republican statesmanship, then it may « 
be asked whether or not the Republican Party could have | 
died the affairs of the country so well as the Democratic |’ 
has during the past three years. 

In the face of the greatest prosperity ever known in the !\i>- 
tory of the iron and steel industry, the prosperity brought «!. 
under the Democratic tariff law enacted in 1913, and wit! | 
coffers of every iron and steel industry in the country ©\' 
flowing with plenty, Judge Gary seriously asks the peopl: ©’ 
this country to restere the high protective policy and subs', 
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AY itages and additional subsidies in the light of the huge 
pr its they are now earning? 
rhe present tariff law—the Underwood-Simmons Act—made | 
asonable reduction in the eustoms duties, transferring a 
part of the burdens of taxation from the backs of the masses 
ef the people to the ample shoulders of weaith, which has 


»ever under the Republican system borne its just proportion of 
the burdens of government. The Democratic system 
just system. The Republican system is the privilege system. 
The people will not repudiate the former and deliberately re- 
adopt the latter in view of the demonstrated fallacy of the 
elaim of protected industries that they need to tax the people 
or their own benefit in order to make a profit. Every reason- 
able man wants industry to thrive and prosper, and every rea- 


is the | 


paired. Other serious diffien!ties st he ne t 
to regain their ‘eign rkets A cat hes 
handicaps and terrible cond ‘ \ 
can people, with their hig € i r < 
| labor, matchless resources, exc g i 
productive capacity, are w t st 
| contest for their share of the world’s ar ( 
fully be said that our economic safet i ‘ 
to face any real peril? It is almost diser 
gence to have to argue such a proposition 
There are those who that the loss 
peace comes in Europe, will seriously a t 
our country. This is absurd. The percentage of war le 


nable American citizen is willing that enterprise shall have | 


a just and fair opportunity, but, while conceding this to enter- 
prise and business, Democracy claims that like treatment should 
he aecorded to the masses of the American people. 


The prosperity of the country is strikingly reflected in the | 


iplus reserves of the national banks. These reserves 


are 


now so great that they give the national banks a further loan- | 


ing power of three to four billion dollars. Lf we add to this 
the loaning power of the State banks and trust companies of 


the country, we have an aggregate approximating the astound- | 


ing total of $6,000,000,000. 

These great resources carry with them both opportunity and 
responsibility—opportunity to serve the Nation’s needs in the 
highest degree and to extend assistance to our splendid neigh- 
bors of South and Central America who are suffering severely 
for the resources needed for their own development; responsi- 
bility to so use these resources that they will be employed in 
legitimate and wholesome enterprise and development and not 
fer speculation or inflation. 

The duty devolves upon the bafikers of the United States, 
because the responsibility rests primarily upon them to curb 
specniation and to restrain inflationary tendencies. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board at Washington will use its great power to 
assist in the wholesome use of the great credit resources of the 
country and to prevent unhealthful tendencies, but the banks 
themselves have the chief power and responsibility. The Federal 
Reserve Board can only contribute toward this result to the ex- 
tent that the law gives it the necessary authority. 

When I speak this word of caution about speculation and in- 
flation I must at the same time express my lack of sympathy 
with the views so strenuously , ut forward, and, I think, for 
seltish motives primarily, by some peopie and by many partisans 
for political purposes, that the United States must face a period 
of serious depression, if not possibile disaster, upon the conelu- 
sion of peace in Europe. Some pe»ple are undoubtedly honestly 
impressed by these claims and are genuinely apprehensive about 
the future. Aside from the partisan purpose of this propaganda, 
unreasonable fear alone seems to me to be at the basis of all 
honest apprehension on this score. 

An analysis of the conditions in the United States and of the 
possible eeonomic effects of the war in Europe does not, in my 
opinion, give the slightest justification for any fear for our 
prosperity. A Democratic Congress, however, out of deference 
to any honest apprehension that may exist in the minds of busi- 
ess men, will enaet legislation against the dumping of cheap 
Hurepean goods in our markets and will prohibit by law unfair 
competition by foreign competitors with American business men 
and manufacturers. While I do not believe these measures are 
essential, I favor them simply as a precaution and as an assur- 
anee to the timid and hesitating. 


When I contrast the enormous financial and economic strength | 
of the United States and the extraordinary skili and creative | 
genius of its people with the depleted resources and the weak- | 


ened economic pewer of the great European nations, and the 
(destruction of so much of their skilled labor and manhood, I 
feel somewhat ashamed of the fright and timidity manifested 
»¥ Some people of the United States whom we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as really strong. 

When peace is restored to Europe the belligerent nations will 


ind themselves burdened with an almost insupportable load of | 


det it. 


to pay the interest on these debts. Taxation is an important 
factor in the cost of production and adds materially, and will 
seriously affect the competitive capacity of Germany, France, 
England, and the other industrial nations of Europe. Many of 
their skilled workmen have been lost, and new ones must be 
created; many of their industries have been destroyed, and 
must be reconstructed. Their credit resources are seriously tm- 


Taxation, both oppressive and excessive, must be borne 


contrasted with the entire domestie and forei 
United States is insignificant. When 
grant that the necessity for them may ce: 
ceive orders, even from Europe, for the 1 


war orcs R ¢ ( 





t] es 
peace, for the reconstruction of ruined industries and cities 
for the relief of the stricken markets of ¢ rd A 
which have been closed to us for the | period of the wv 
Our trade to Austria and Germany a » for the last year pi 
to the outbreak of the war amounted to $367,500,000 All t 
rade will be regained, and in addition to that, if we ! 
least intelligent and enterprising, the great ets Ss 
and Central America, which have been 
for the past two years, will more than offset v x 
of war trade. The total imports of South America alone 
clusive of those received from the United St du 
year ot vailable statisties pric r to the outbi the | 
war, were something like $700,000,000 

Here is a great field for American enterprise and busine 
field which we would already have secure oOecuUupiLer { a 
not been for the disastrous action of the Republican Meml 
of the Senate, aided, I regret to say, by a fi Democrat 
filibustering to death the bill introduced by the administrat 
in September, 1914, for the purchase of $40,000,000 ot “ 
ships to be used by the Government of the United State 
the protection of our commerce with all the nations of the orld 
The faflure to buy these ships was a fatal and evable 
mistake. It is a striking example of narrow partisanism. I 
we had bought in the fall of 1914, or the early days of 1915 
$40,000,000 worth of merchant vessels, which could have been 
had at that time at the low prices of from $40 to $60 per gros 
ton, those same vessels to-day could be sold by the Governm« 
for at Ieast $80,000,000. In one year these same vessels couls 
have earned fifty to one nundred million dollars of net revenue 
while at the same time carrying American product r the 
farmer, the manufacturer, and the business man at one-third of 
the existing extortionate ocean freight rates 

When the historian of the future studies this period, he 
say that the failure of the United States Government in the fall 
of 1914 to buy merchant vessels for the protection of America 
commerce was one of the monumental and inexplicable blund 
of the time. 

The necessity for the creation of an American merchan 
marine for the regulation of ocean freight rates d for the 
establishment of a shipping board is just as imperat 
it was then. A Democratic House has passed such a 
ing with it an appropriation of 550,000,000 for th i 
and purchase by the Government of a merchar n to be 
utilized both as an essential naval auxiliary in time ul ( 
for the uses of our commerce in time of peace ii re going 
to have any genuine preparedness, about which there SO 
much talk on the part of our Republican friends, hor it 
be justified in voting against this measur hich 
essential to a strong and effective Navy as the guns on the ce 
of the battleships or the coal which must be put in the bu 
of our war vessels? And yet most of them have voted 
this essential measure. 

I believe this bill will soon pass the Senate of t United 
States and receive the approval of the Presiden Vhen this 
Happens, another great constructive | sure i the prosperity 
and prestige of our great country, second only nportal 
that of the Federal reserve act itself, will have been se e 
for the American people. The Stars and Stripes w n be 
seen upon the high seas. The safety of our commerce: ill 

| longer be jeopardized by reliance upon foreign flags Che e 
of American citizens who must travel upon the gh seas will 
longer be forced upon the ships of belligerent fl eca use 
there are no American ships to protect them 1 tl } 
of our Navy will no longer be imperiled fo 0 e neces 
sary naval auxiliary to supply our fighti l ‘ 
and provisions and ammunition which ca ( L te 
them in case of war except throug! 1 ef 


ehant marine. 
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of our country, whether we wish it or not, has a 
i¢ bevend our own territorial limits. By the decree of 
and by destiny, we have been thrust into a position of 
carrying with it world-wide responsibilities and forcing 
us, in all probability, a measure at least of world-wide 
That flag must never stand for a failure to meet 
iny domestic or world-wide responsibility ; that flag must for- 
ever continue to represent the true spirit and courage and genius 
and ideals of the American people, and above all it must stand 
for truth and justice and fair dealing with all the world. It 
must stand for peace—peace which reflects the Heaven-given 
light of truth and justice; a peace we shall never be willing to 
disturb except in a cause whose shield is truth and honor— 
emblazoned by a light of such radiance and purity that every 


The flag 
mean 
God 
power, 
upon 
dominance, 


American citizep will be eager for the glorious privilege of 
shedding his blood in defense of it. 


Speech of Hon. Ollie M. James, of Kentucky, Before the 
Democratic State Convention, Held at Lexington, Ky., 
May 24, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ARTHUR B. ROUSE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In toe House or REepreseNnratives, 

Monday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr, Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Senator 
O_ure M. James, of Kentucky, delivered at Democratic State 
convention held at Lexington, Ky., May 24, 1916. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR OLLIB M. JAMES, 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION, 
1916 
Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, I rejoice to meet with 

my Democratic brethren of Kentucky assembled here, not in fac- 

tion but in unity, not in discord but in harmony, pointing with 
pride to the glorious achievements of our party both in the Nation 
and the State. [Applause.] We are all proud of the adminis- 
tration of Gov. Stanley; it has been clean, honest, and economl- 
cal. He has in the short space of a few months written into law 
every promise made by the Democratic Party in our last plat- 
form—Jjustly proud of all our Democratic administrations of 
the past. Candor and justice requires me to say this adminis- 
tration has been the most progressive and economical of all of 
its predecessors. It is no very easy task to write such far- 
reaching reforms as a workmen’s compensation law, a corrupt- 
practice act, a bill to improve our school system and to prevent 
unnecessary waste and expense in the purchase of textbooks, 
and write an antipass law; for these reforms are far-reaching 
and important, and the very presentation of them summons the 
activities of the very great hostility of privilege itself. When 
you seek to uproot greed and privilege you have a real job in 
front of you—all these reforms render a real service to the 
people of our State. The least of these is not the antipass law. 
There is nothing in our governmental life that so quickly 
chloroforms an active and alert conscience as a railroad pass; 
the legislator, the judge, the juror, the sheriff, and the citizen 
too quickly become unconscious of the public welfare under its 
sleep-producing fumes. I am reminded of a story Mr. Bryan 
tells of the fellow who went into a show on a pass, and it was 
so bum that all the audience cat-called, hissed, and jeered. 

The pass-holding guest sat quiet, seemingly enjoying the per- 

formance. Several observed him, and they said, “ What do you 

think of that fellow? He surely never saw a show before.” 

One of them ventured to say to him, “ My friend, I don’t mean 

to be offensive, but did you ever see a show before?” He said, 

“ Certainly ; why do you ask me?” He said, “ Well, you seem to 

enjoy this rotten show, and we all wondered how it could be 

possible.” He replied, “ Well, you see, I am in here on a pass; 

I am going to wait until the next act, and if it is no better than 

the first one I am going out and buy me a ticket and come back 

and raise hell.” [Laughter and applause.} During three years 
of its national control Democracy has enacted into law more 
progressive remedial legislation than the Nation has ever had 
written upon its statute books since its birth. In former 

national contests, in the last two decades, our party came as a 

prophet. We could only point out wrongs and promise remedies ; 

but to-day we come with deeds, not words; with performance, 
not promise, Our deeds in the Nation have been greater than 


HON. 
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our words upon the hustings: our performance as the } 
maker greater than our promise as the campaigner, fA 
plause.] In other words, the Democratic Party has kep; 
word with the American people. We have made good. \ 
have by our conduct of the affairs of this Nation deseryed ; 
renewed confidence of its people by proving worthy of the 
fidence once bestowed. [Applause.] 

The Democratic Party rejoices that under this administy 
for the first time since the Civil War it was enabled to ayy 
the Constitution of the United States in the interest of ¢ 
government and the masses of the people. We freed the Se 
from the control of the great interests by making it electiy 
the people at the polls. We wrote into the Constitution it. 
an amendment, susceptible of no dispute, that wealth sly 
bear its proper burden of the taxation necessary to run 
Government efficiently, economically, and honestly. 

THE LOBBY. 

President Wilson drove invisible government out of Wasi 
ton, and uncovered the mightiest lobby that ever ramific 
republic or had its rendezvous in its capital. He drove 
lobbyist out; he turned the American people in. [Applause 

THE TARIFF. 


The Democratic Party undertook to enact a new tariff In) 
keeping with the historic principles of the Democratic 1’, 
and justice to all the people. The Democratic Party beliey 
that the right of taxation can only exist for the purpose of raic. 
ing sufficient revenue to run the Government. Taxation ney 
did justly exist and never will in a free government for | 
purpose of enriching one class at the expense of all the rest . 
the people. We undertook the reformation of the tariff wit 
open minds and clean hands, unowned, unpledged to any interes 
except that of the public welfare, and we are proud of « 
achievement in writing into law the present Underwood-s 
mons tariff bill. Not a schedule in it fosters a monopoly 
a rate in it protects a trust. [Applause.] We made as ner! 
free of taxation as possible the necessities of life, and \ 
sought to obtain as much revenue as they would bear from tly 
luxuries of life. One of the greatest features of this law is 1! 
income tax, which raises from the fortunes of the rich, the }) 
perous, the well-to-do people of the Nation $120,000,000 per «: 
num, and lifts this burden off the tables and backs of the pow 
{Applause.] To my mind, no law is more just than that o! 
income tax. Those that prosper under the Government 
to be willing to pay taxes to perpetuate it. It is a tax | 
forecloses no mortgages, forces no sales. It is collected | 
where riches abound and prosperity smiles. [Applause.} 

Would the Republican Party dare to suggest the repe:! 
this part of the tariff law? Will they be specific in thei 
jections to this legislation? What schedule would they repe: 
What rate would they increase? Would they substitute | 
Dingley rate or the Payne-Aldrich rate? If they were giv 
control again, would they reenact the tariff law that the Den: 
cratic Party repealed, a bill that was repudiated by the Repu! 
lican Party itself at the polls? Who is it, anyhow, that desi 
really the repeal of the present law, made by honest men | 
an honest purpose, that of raising revenue sufficient to defrs) 
the expenses of the Government, and substitute in its stead 1! 
lobby-made, monopoly-breeding, trust-creating, millionaire-))r 
ducing Payne-Aldrich bill? [Applause.} Our Republica 
friends told us when we enacted this bill into law that it wou 
close the factories, fill the streets with idle men, produce : 
panic, create soup houses, and distress would reign everywher’; 
but we rejoice to-day to point to an unexampled prosperity 1 
the Nation, with labor more generally employed, at higher rates 
shorter hours, and better conditions than ever before. {A} 
plause.]. Our Republican friends tell us that after the war is 
over that poor, stricken, prostrate, torn, bleeding Europe \''' 
take our home market here from us; that this young, vir! 
Republic, with 100,000,000 freemen, that has gone out to ture 
the former markets of the worid, must tremble in great tc: 
lest these war-torn countries, with millions of their men—t! 
flower and strength of their manhood—buried in the trench 
with their factories destroyed, their country laid waste, the! 
charred and blood-soaked land filled with widows and orphau- 
and crippled men, and upon them the heaviest debt of all age 
will come here to this happy land, uncursed by war’s ravages 0° 
its burden of debt, and take our home market from us. \ 
gentlemen; I have no such fear; America is going to take th 
markets of the world; we are going to meet our competitors ! 
the other markets of the earth and take them, and this gre 
people here fears no competitor at home that we are willing | 
meet away from home. With the freight rate and cost of tral- 
portation in our favor here, we certainly have nothing to few 
when we are meeting them where the freight rate and truts 
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portation and many times adverse tariffs are in their favor. 
But we shall cut from them the last hope of having even a 
fulse issue, for we shall pass a bill creating a tariff board 


to 
conditions or the con- 


eather the facts created by the new war 
ae . , 
ditions that may exist after peace is declared, and upon these 


official facts, obtained by men not interested in enriching them- 
taxing others, and with gathered information 
be ready to meet every new condition which may arise. 

FEDERAL 


selves by this 
RESERVE LAW. 

Would our Republican opponents repeal the present Federal 
yeserve law that emancipated the credit of a Nation; that 
the credit of the country to run in life-giving currents through 


the avenues of business? Under the old system a few men 
could create a panic, as the whole Nation witnessed in 1907, 
when all the world was at peace and enjoying unusual pros- 
perity. A small group of men upon Manhattan Island pre- 


cipitated overnight one of the greatest panics in the history of 


the Nation. It toppled values, wrecked fortunes, destroyed 
holdings, turned out of employment thousands of men, and 


locked the door of every bank in the country against the de- 
positor who called for his own money. 
in control for 40 years of our national life—either did not 
have the ability or the courage or the desire to remedy this 
brutal system that lodged the money of a Nation in the control 
of this heartless group of men. The Democratic Purty took 
control of the Nation and, under the leadership of Woodrow 
Wilson, met this great problem. We took the money control out 
of the hands of this oligarchy in New York; we lodged its 
control in the hands of the Government and created the Federal 
reserve banks of the country. We rested the tinances of the 
great people of this Nation upon what they own, and not upon 
what they owe. [Applause.} The output of the factory, the 
product of the farm, the ore of the mine, the business achieve- 
ment of the people, was the basis of the money issued under 
this new system, and not the bonds that were resting upon the 
people. What would have been the result if the old Republican 
system had been in effect when the world’s war broke upon us? 
The stock exchanges in every city in the world were closed. 
Europe poured its vast holdings in plethargic streams upon 
our shores. The cry that went up from all the nations of the 
Old World was, “ We want gold.” Who thinks that the Re- 
publican system of finance under the guidance of these patriotic 
guardians wouid have been able to withstand this mighty 
cataclysm in the peace and credit of the world? But what was 
the result? Not a bank closed its doors; not a laborer was 
thrown out of employment; not a business was forced into 
bankruptcy, but there stood strong, serving the masses of man- 


kind, this great legislative achievement of the Democratic 
Party. [Applause.] Panics no longer are possible. The truth 


of it is, they have only come, during the history of this Nation, 
when the Republican Party either was in control of its affairs 
or the laws that it had enacted were unrepealed upon our 
statute books. 

The panic of 1873 is familiar to the older of our citizens, The 
Republican Party was in control. The panic of 1893 came while 
the laws written by the Republican Party were unrepealed upon 
the statute books, and the plates for the issuance of bonds had 
been prepared by the outgoing Harrison administration. And 
So we are quite familiar with the panic of 1907; but as the mas- 
ter achievement of Woodrow Wilson, to my mind, next to keep- 
ing 100,000,000 people at peace with the world, the historian will 
record the Federal reserve law that created a democracy of 
credit In a Republic of freemen and established a currency 
system controlled by the Government that is quickly responsive 
to the business needs of the country. Would our Republican 
friends suggest a repeal of this law? I imagine not, though we 
enacted it over their intense and bitter opposition. Senator 
Elihu Root himself stood upon the floor of the Senate and with 
all the eloquence and logic of which he is a master declared 
in solemn tones that if we did enact it into law that in 30 days 
the mightiest panic that ever broke upen a nation would be 
with us. He said it was but a recrudescence of greenbackism 
and the old free-silver craze. He declared that the national 
banks. 8,000 strong, would not go into it. We discarded this 
advice. We weathered these evil forebodings, and in the interest 
of mankind we wrote the law. [Applause.] No Republican 
convention from that day to this, no Republican orator upon the 
hustings with any degree of responsibility, has suggested a word 
ef criticism or uttered a line of condemnation of this law. 
[Applause. } 

INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS, 


No President during the life of this Republic has ever had to 
deal with so many delicate and dangerous problems as those 
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which have confronted 
years of 


world in arms in Eurepe, with M 
border, thes¢ 
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have confronted st 

becomes a patriot nei S 
sunken, the militant voice 

war, and if he had been Presi } I 

time, to-day 500,000 brave <A! 


around the fort of Verdun in tl 
thousands would ’ 


patriotic, farsighted 





this question with the greatest al I vru 
militant spirit that ever stood uy | 
edgment of our contention, an agreement t 
meant the freedom of the seas to neutr: ile | 
Americans everywhere. [Applau 

Some gentlemen in Congress undertook t ‘ 
President’s hands the right of handling ou \ it 
Congress met that quickly, decisively, and said 1 t ys 
as every merican should stan ack [ 
United States. [Applause.] W1 re I i 
matum to Germany, he was criricized | two 
that he was seeking to force the 
was that he was too cowardiy to engage i t nil { 
are happily two kinds of courage, t ( ore ) 
is willing to undertake the danger |} self, d 
the man that sends others to the conflict. 1 courag 
man who wishes himself to enter the conflict i 
he alone is to suffer, but the courage to take a nat 
war, where millions of lives may be sacrificed is 
of courage—it is a courage that must move slowly, act 
strike no blow as long as dipl y be «¢ 
the country upheld, the flag respected, and lives of A 
protected. Woodrow Wilson has both kinds of courag 


courage of conflict and the courage to act coolly and 


when he is dealing with the lives of others fate « Na 

tion. It was no time for divided counsel. The interference of 

Congress would have created chaos in this country, contempt 

for our honor and our country abroad, and would have d 

stroyed the power of America to either maintain its honor or 

protect the rights of the neutrals of the world. [Applause.] 
PEACE AND PREPAREDNESS. 

For many years as a Representative in Congress I voted 
against great expenditures for military purposes. 1 thought 
peace of the world was at hand. I attended the great pe 
conference held in London in 1906, and saw there assembled 


26 nations of the earth speaking in different languages, but all 
of them was the language of peace. But we are cur mite to 
day with a stubborn truth, and that is that the of 
peace has not come, and we have to regretfully admit is 

removed from us. I read an old fable once that told of a 
maiden traveling the dusty highway with an urn of wate! 

oue hand and a fagot of tire in the other. The god of the uni 
verse accosted her and said, “ My dear maiden, what are you 
going to do with the water?” She answered, “I am g to 


quench the flames of hell,” and he said, “And what ar ou 
going to do with the fire?” he said, “ Burn up heuven. 


and she 
She was asked why she was going to destroy the place of punish- 


ment of the wicked and the home of the righteous, and she an- 
swered, “So that mankind will do right without the hope of re 


ward or the fear of punishment.” But unhappily the spark of 
Divine love does not yet flame in every heart, nor does it rule all 
the nations of the earth. 


Self-defense and preparation for it is 
as necessary now as ever before. We must not mistake dishonor 
for peace, as we can not mistake oppression for peace. All 
Governments love peace—peace with freedom, peace with honor. 


Without these, all is slavery besides. 
Democratic 


Woodrow Wilson and the 
,arty advocate an Army big enough and a Navy 


large enough te nmke tyrants think the second time before they 
strike a blow. Democracy wants an Army and a Navy in keep- 
ing with the dignity, preservation, and worth of this great Re- 


public. [Applause.} Such preparedness and ability 
ourselves, our cities from bombardment, and our soil from in- 
vasion, is the purpose of Woodrow Wilson. I want Navy 
large enough that it will be impossible for a foreign shell to f 
in a single American city. [Applause.] I want an Army strong 
enough to make it impossible for a tyrant’s foot to press A! 


to defend 





ican soil. We do not want a foot of anyborly else’s soil d 
by the eternal Gods they shall not take a foot of our Ap- 
plause.}] I do net fear militarism. It has never menaced a e 
people. In this land of freemen the right to declal ar rests 
with the people themselves, Those who must lgh s battles 
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speaking through their duly accredited Representatives in Con- 
the House and the Senate—can alone declare war, and 
people can declare war so they can proclaim peace. 


AMERICANISM. 





We are all Americans, no matter whence we come. We love 
our country becavse it makes us free. Our waving blue grass, | 
our fertile plains, our majestic mountains, our windiag rivers, | 
our beautiful landscape can only be enjoyed in their real and | 
matchless beauty through the eyes of a free man. More beauti- | 
ful than the beauty and splendor of the land is the glory of 
our Government. ‘The humblest may become the greatest, the 
weakest may become the strongest, the poorest may become the 
richest; here no taint of blood, no law of royalty. [{Applause.] 
This freedom is as much the right of the one who comes here 
as the one who is born here. We are glad of it, and happy to 
offer this opportunity and this happiness to all. We only ask 
in return loyalty, valor, and love; loyalty to the flag, valor in 
its defense, and love of our free institutions. We do not care 
what songs of the old homeland you may sing, or what mem- 
ories of the country from which you came you may cherish. 
All we ask is that the song you shall hold dearest to your heart 
is The Star-Spangled Banner. [Applause.}] And the memories 
you shall cherish most and best are those of America that makes 
you free, [Applause.] I care nothing for the hyphen. I do not 
care what you put in front of the hyphen, just so you have 
after it real Americanism. ‘There are some who seek to destroy 
this Nation whose freedom and blessings they enjoy. They call 
themselves anarchists, If I had my way, I would not allow a 
single man or association of men to bear aloft upon the streets 
and highways of this Nation a flag or emblem that either ques- 
tioned the integrity or authority of the Stars and Stripes of 
ithe Republic. [Applause.] 





ee 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF WOODROW WILSON, 


The Democratic Party is proud of the achievements of .Wood- 
row Wilson. He has brought prosperity and plenty to 100,000,- 
0O0oO0 Americans. He has given work to every willing hand in the 
Republic. Every toiler fas the full dinner pail—full to over- 
flowing, 

He has by legislation taken labor out of the brutal category 
f inanimate things and treated the toilers as men with hearts 
that beat and lips that pray [applause], and they are no longer 
subjected to oppressive injunctions or Federal court manipula- 
tions: he has dignified the associated toilers of the field and 
the factory, men seeking by organization and association to 
brighten and make delightful the lives of the wealth producers 
and creators of the Nation; he has drawn happily the human 
distinetion between men associated together to feed hungry 
mouths and men associated together to starve hungry mouths 
{applause}; he has freed the industries of the Republic [ap- 
plruuse]; he has liberated the business of the Nation [applause]; 
he has provided a Federal Trade Commission whose duty it is 
to destroy favoritism, weed out unfair advantage, and give 
to industry everywhere an equal opportunity; he has given 
to individualism high hope and new life; he drove from the 
Treasury of the Nation a ship monopoly that was enjoying 
subsidies on the canal tolls of millions of dollars a year, and 
at the same time proclaimed to the world that a treaty made 
with America was more than a scrap of paper, but was, in- 
deed, a bond of honor that should be faithfully kept [applause] ; 
he has struggled amid the world’s war with the great nations 
of the earth for the freedom of the seas and the rights of 
Americans and of neutrals everywhere; he has stood for the 
law of neutrality which was written before the war commenced 
and which was just and humane. [Applause.] With critics all 
about him, with patience and strength and great foresight, he 
has kept a nation at peace—peace with honor. He has driven 
vrom the control of the finances of the people of this Nation an 
oligarchy of wealth and substituted in its stead a just govern- 
ment interested only in supplying the legitimate business needs 
of the country with sufficient currency to meet its demands 
and requirements. It ought not to be necessary to nominate 
him in partisan convention. Patriotism in this world’s crisis 
Should rise above polities, and all parties should rejoice at an 
oppertunty to acclaim him by unanimity the wholehearted and 
happy choice of a Republic of peaceful freemen [applause]; 
and us we can not afford to swap horses in the middle of a 
streun, who would say that we could afford to swap horses 
in the middle of a bloody stream? So we can not afford to 
change leadership during the great cataclysm that shakes the 
nations of the earth, for to Woodrow Wilson, more than any 
other citizen in all the world, the Christian people wherever 
the rain falls or the sun shines, this world around look: anxi- 
ously, hopefully, and prayerfully that he will bring peace to 
struggling armies of Europe. Whe is it now that would 


of 
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| families brave soldiers, to stop the awful toll of death, to ¢ 








dare undertake te discredit this master diplomat, this majestic 
leader, this great American, for by that you may palsy the 
hand that may write the peace treaty of the world. [Grea; % 
applause. fe 

President Wilson’s greatest hope is to return to anx} 


j 
m1\ 


again to stricken lands a chance to prosper with happy hom: ; 
and serene, hopeful, and proud of a world returned to the vw: ' 
of peace, amid the applause of the peoples of all the nations , 

the earth, he would stand the undisputed, first, best-loy: 

citizen of the world; but dearer yet to him than this eart}) 

applause would be the sweeter approval of divine lips whi 

said, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be ea}! 

the children of God.” [Applause.] 


An Address by Hon. David A. Hollingsworth Delivered 4 
Canten, Ohio, on Memorial Day, to the McKinley Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


BOS. 3. B.. Bae, 
OF OHIO, 


In rune Hovust or Representatives, 


Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 1 
extend ny remarks in the Recorp, I include an address «: 
ered at Canton, Ohio, on Memorial Day, to the McKinley Ly 
by my colleague, Representative Davip A. HoLtingsworr. 

The address is as follows: 

Comrades of William McKinley Post, Grand Army o 
Republic, and patriotic citizens of Canton and vicinity, | 
am both proud and pleased to be with you on this men 
occasion. Proud because of the wide fame and distinction 
the city in which we are met to do honor to the soldier ce: 
of the Republic—those who came not back with us from 
gory fields of henor as well as those who have since been cx 
to join their comrades on the other shore. Proud also otf 
unique position to-day of your big, growing city, the onl) 
in all the land in which its citizens, native and foreign | 
including societies and orders where few of them speak 
English language, have all voluntarily agreed to turn out 
march in our memorial parade under but one flag—the S 
and Stripes. Old Glory is to-day the only banner or tlay 
be seen anywhere in Canton. 

Pleasant memories also linger with me of a former visit 
20 years ago to your beautiful and interesting city, when 
spokesman for a large delegation of woolgrowers from I! 
rison and adjoining counties I came with them to bid Gods). 
to our late comrade, William McKinley, then Canton's gr 
citizen and a candidate for the Presidency. I shall never fore 
his cordial front-porch greeting in response to my introduc! 
of these sturdy men of the soil, especially his anxiety and tend 
solicitude for the welfare of all his fellow citizens and for |! 
honor and glory of the Republic. 

A patriot, gentleness and courage marked every feature: 
civic statesman, his future renown and leadership were cle:r! 
foreshadowed, and his very presence seemed an inspiration : 
well as an omen of the great historic figure he was soon to 
become, 

To-day, almost within the shadow of the monument whicl 
marks his last resting place, in the church where he worshippe\, 
we do well to meet and recall his memory together with thc 
memory of every one of that vast host of freemen who in tlc 
hour of the Nation's deadliest peril left their homes, their fie!\!s 
and their workshops to defend national honor and the integri') 
of the American Republic. 

In honoring them we honor ourselves; in placing upon their 
graves to-day the fresh fragrant flowers of spring we but adi 
to the vernal beauty of our own lives. 

This is the one day of all the year sacred to patriotic memec- 
ries. It is set apart in honor of those whose lives were sacrl- 
ficed upon the altar of God and country, those who went down 
to death that our country and its flag might live and that 
“ government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
might not perish from the earth. 

Doubts and misgivings as to the future may arise. Man: 
things for which they fought seem to be forgotten; the distlu: 
tions between those who wore the blue and those who wore 
the gray may fade, have faded in fact, but the memorial exer 











cises of to-day as witnessed all over our broad land remain the 
same as when instituted just after the war and attest the fact 


that the great loyal heart of the country is still as steady and | 


true in its appreciation of the valor and sacrifices of the Union 
Armies of 1861-1865 as it was fifty-odd years ago when the 
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white flag of Lee’s army went up at Appomattox and anthems | 
rejoicing and praise to the victors arose in every hamlet and | 


village of the Northland. 


There is no mistaking the intense patriotic sentiment of the | 
The immortal truths of liberty and justice, vindicated | 


ople. 
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of the sixties, of both arn have sadly de erat 
fiber and courage, 

There are two sides to all questions. Imagine, if y 
what would have been the result he N l ! 
| pared’ in the modern sense of the t t 
Civil War, and all the arms al ‘ t Cov 


the War for the Union, are the sacred heritage of freemen | 


and are as fixed and eternal as the ages; registered in heaven, 

they are beyond the reach of man’s undoing. They do not 
long exclusively to the few modern enthusiasts who seem to 
nk it a mistake that the world was formed before their 
oming. 

God himself has certainly had the American Continent in 
llis keeping for some wise purpose. The same cloud by day 
and pillar of fire by night that led the Israelites out of bondage 
seem to have guided our Pilgrim Fathers to Plymouth Rock, 
hlazed the way as the patriots marched to Lexington and Con- 
cord, was seen by Washington at Yorktown, by Jackson at 
New Orleans, by Scott and Taylor in Mexico, by Grant at Ap- 
pomattox, by Dewey at Manila, and, let us hope, may in the 
present crisis guide the hand and steady the purpose of the 
Nation’s Chief Executive in any reasonable efforts he may make 
to preserve the peace and integrity of the Republic. God reigns 
and rules in the affairs of men and, as in the past, the Ameri- 
can people seem to be the chosen instruments of His power in 
the evangelization and uplift of the world. An unseen hand so 
far seems to have guided our destiny. 

This is not the time or the place to discuss or ¢riticize so- 
ealled “ preparedness,” the question now uppermost in many 
sincere minds, and, also, it is believed, in the minds of a few 
who seek only selfish political advantage. Justice 
move slowly. It required the firing on Fort Sumter in 1861 to 
thoroughly arouse the loyal North, and Spanish inhumanity and 
insult in Cuba, notwithstanding American restiveness, continued 
until the blowing up of the Maine. Patience and forbearance 
are virtues of the strong, not the weak. High officials of the 
Government differ in discussing methods of national defense, 
scientists differ, educated military and naval experts differ, 
and the people themselves differ as to the, possibilities of war. 
Only a few alarmists assume to know it all, but, in deference 
to them, it is perhaps wise, in the present possible crisis be- 
tween war and peace, to remember the sagelike wisdom of a 
famous revolutionary leader who ordered his men to “trust 
in God. but keep your powder dry.” 

The Civil War, the survivors of which on poth sides are still 
the idols of their respective sections, was a contest of giants. 
Anglo-Saxon contended with Anglo-Saxon of equal bravery and 
courage for the triumph of ideas, but to-day such military 
giants as Grant and Lee, and the patient Godlike wisdom of 
Lincoln and our own McKinley seem to be in the discard, and 
instead we have book scientists and politicians, would-be mili- 
tary leaders, imitators, and plagarists of the hero of San 
Juan, but without either his superb courage or his striking per- 
sonality; stay-at-home critics, gravely discussing first and sec- 
ond battle lines in imaginary warfare, strategy of a kind too 
profound for ordinary minds, and, with ill-considered judg- 
ment, forgetting the simplicity of our national character, de- 
manding of Congress to hastily organize -big standing armies 
and big navies in times of peace, rivaling as proposed in high 
quarters the combined military and naval establishments of 
the world, and so on with miltaristic reasoning until doubt and 
uncertainty have bred confusion in the minds of patriotic lov- 
ers of their country who are anxious only to do their duty 
as good citizens. 

Such men if given leadership would be dangerous. As citi- 
zens their excited imagination and violent denunciation of those 
Who do not agree with them only cause innocent speculation as 
to possible mental conditions. 

And for what? The mere possibility that this Nation may 
some, time in the future be unexpectedly attacked and have to 
(defend itself without time for that complete red-tape prepara- 
tion which they call “ preparedness.” 

I may be too intensely American, but to my mind a nation of 
one hundred millions of intelligent freemen, with ample re- 
Sources, can never be said to be unprepared to defend its honor. 
The thought of it is repulsive to freemen. It is a monstrous 
slander to call such a people spineless or helpless, as has been 
(lone by the overzealous. 

The successful results of every war of the Republic challenge 
such fears. They are groundless, unless the sons of the men 
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and truth | 


ment had been quietly transferred 


of War to southern arsenals « his « 1 sel q rly 
Lincoln’s inauguration would have been a sectio | 
the splendid American history of half a centu 

have been written. 

But, my comrades, let us turn to other thoughts 
more in harmony with the tender memories we hold saere 
of the boys in blue whe no longer answer to our an 0 
ealls. The real soldiers of the Civil War, of both arm VER 
satisfied with the results, and always have been willing to abid 
by the pact of peace made by Grant and Lee at App IX, 
Let no unhallowed suggestions or regrets disturb t 
the peace between the sectio! They, at least. on un 
teer soldiery as they were, did their duty Cod ! to 
see it, in the great crisis of the sixties, and after the war 
heroes all, they disbanded, as they should, and returned to civil 
life to enjoy in peace the blessings of a reunited cou rhe 
militaristic seed of discord had t vet taken root i fire 
soil of America. 

Long may the example of such volunteer kdiers n 
us pure, disinterested, unselfish patriotism and love of A i 
can ideals. It is the only kind of “ preparedness ” which in the 
long run will count in the exigencies of nations, It has’an depth 
and meaning and sincerity not always appreciated | 
those who have drunk from the same canteen and felt the 
steel of actual fighting. 

The battles of life, however, are not ended for e sur g 
soldiers of the Civil War. In reality they face to-day mor 
dangerous conditions from age and natural causes 1 1 in 
most critical hours of their army life, when youth and health 
and hope were with them. Death as suddenly as from amu e 
ball is not uncommon. They are in truth on tl ! ne | 
the time, unarmed and helpless against the grim reaper. Their 
“preparedness ” is only of the heart. The average vearly fatalit 
among them based upon the number of sur rs is simply 
appalling. It rivals the deadliest moments of Pick hea 
at Gettysburg or the more recent death strugek at Verdun 
It admonishes all who had part in the heroic scenes of th 
sixties that the final inevitable end of life’s cnimpaign draws 
near. The majority is upon the other shore and only a shallow 


river divides, 
Soldierly courage and manly character are therefore as essen- 
tial with us now as in 1861-1865. I i 


have no patience with tl 


Inan or woman, young or old, ‘n or out of official life, or seeking 
to get in or out, who looks askance or otherwise slights the ex- 
soldiery of the Republic. I have no sympathy with carping 
critics who begrudge or haggle over the small pension allo 
ances of the Government to its unfortunate defenders, thei 
widows and orphans. I have no patience with a Congress in 
which “ slow-up” orders seem effective in pension le ation 
and “speed-up” orders are given for big standir armies 
ond big battle fleets in times of peace and which may never be 
needed. 

Olid men these Civil War veterans may be, uncertain in man 
of their ways, but in feeling and sentiments of loyalty for the 
Old Flag they are the same high-stepping boys in blue of fifty-odd 
years ago. 

The right to wear the Grand Army of the Republic butte i 
to them a badge of honor. It means something; it means that 
in matters of national honor they have been tried in the crucible 
and not found wanting in either judgment or patriotic devotion 
to American ideals. 

The silent tongues of Grant and Lee were invaluable in com- 
parison with existing methods of publicity as to proposed Army 
and Navy “ preparedness” and the details and strength of the 
American forces in Mexico and on the border. Silence and sense 


are military virtues easily realized if we the 
which would likely have happened if the ul proposed 
movements of Grant and Lee had been printed each morning 
with seare headlines in the daily newspapers. 

But, my comrades of the Grand Army, in the 
thusiam of occasions like this, we must not forget our 
we must not imagine that we own the Government merely 
because our youthful valor helped to save it from dismember- 


imagine 


orders at 


results 


soldierly en- 


nice 


ment. Ex-soldiers constitute only a small fraction of the 
present citizenship of the Republic, and modesty on our part 


best bespeaks our merit. 
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honors were not all along military lines in 1861- 
were not responsible for their environment. Some 
vere too young and some were too old for military service. 

2 ainted mother also who gave her only boy to her 
country was as much a heroine in that act as he was a hero 
in the hour of battle. She did not have as he had the excite- 
ment of glorious war to sustain her. Silently and alone her 
tears were shed; silently, but no less heroicly, like the prophet 
of old, she placed her young idol on the altar of God and 
A martyr to love and duty, she must be honored as 
long aS war memories last. 

Civie heroes also as well as military heroes were needed in 
1861-1865. Civie duties detained many good citizens at home 
while others, freer to act, gladly marched to the front. It 
was not then a question as it is now of how to get a few 
volunteers to fill the ranks of the 20,000 troopers called for by 
President Wilson for his Villa chase in Mexico, but was simply 
a question of who could not, who would not, go to the front. 

Robust Americanism was in demand at home as well as in 
the Army, and po man who honored the flag was discredited 
and no invidious distinctions in matters of patriotic duty were 
attempted as now by self-seeking individuals or interests. Duty 
and conscience were the only real tests of manly character. 

The world has moved forward since then. The McKinley age, 
with its 20 years of national expansion, has not been in vain. 
American evilization has taken on a broader significance. Its 
rich fruitage, although still in the bloom, is found in the present 
recognition and world-wide influence of the Republic, seen, as 
it is, to be advancing to higher and grander heights, and 
destined, as believed by the best thought of the age, if those in 
power shall succeed in keeping the ship of state in neutral 
waters during the European war to become the one great 
eentral figure of a future world-wide, universal federation, in 
which, under American auspices, and possibly under one flag, 
and that the starry flag of the Republic, civic righteousness 
and permanent peace shall be exalted among the nations. May 
God speed the day. 

And now, in conclusion, my comrades, a word to you and to 
myself. We shall not attend many more annual Memorial Day 
exercises, 

The evening shadows are lengthening. 

Time has set his silver gray mark upon us all, and yet we 
have duties still to perform in this world before final taps are 
sounded or we would not be here. He who takes note of the 
sparrow’s fall is not unmindful of His own children, and the 
gracious lengthening of our days must be for some wise purpose. 
Personally, I am, as I have no doubt you are, thankful for 
many, many blessings of good health and strength, I never felt 
more able to work in my life and never in any year have I done 
more actual hard work than during the one just past. Of 
course, ny labors have been somewhat enhanced by being a 
Member of Congress, but I have not complained, and, as I am 
out of my district and can not be suspected of attempting here 
to make a political speech, I do not mind telling you a secret 
that I am perfectly willing to serve another term. I have felt 
it a great honor to represent in Congress one of the big Re- 
publican eounties formerly In the Canton district, long and ably 
represented by Comrade McKinley, and I have had but one re- 
zret in doing so, if it may be called such; that is, that the county 
has in it so many political good fellows—three in all I am told— 
who are willing at the end of my one term; in fact, they are 
already scrambling for the honor of relieving me of anything 
that might seem like a burden in representing the people of 
Columbiana County in the Congress of the United States. I 
am in sympathy with the ambitions of all three, but really 
would be pleased if the good people of the county, slightly em- 
phasizing the adjective good, would keep them in “ prepared- 
ness” training for two years longer. Meantime, “let us have 


country. 


peace.” 


Seriously speaking, however, and begging pardon for this 
plensantry, let us, my comrades, take renewed courage from 
the exercises of to-day and highly resolve, as we go hence, to 
tingle again with the outer world, to bravely face again to the 
front and, for the few remaining years of our active lives, do 
our whole duty as good citizens in peace as we did our duty 
as soldiers in war. Let us resolve to ever attend to the holy 
task of decoration so long as life and memory are vouchsafed 
to any of us. As the years go by, let us, as we have done on 
this Memorial Day, place above each soldier’s grave those flow- 
ers which are emblematic of virtue and nobility. Inquire not 
whether the occupant was in life a chieftain or a private sol- 
ier, whether he wore the insignia of rank or the blue blouse of 
the subaltern, for in the Republic of the dead all are equal. 
(sk not if he was of this or that politieal party, of this or that 
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religious creed or denomination, or whether, in fact, he was of 
any creed. Remember only his good deeds, trusting if he hav 
faults that the recording angel will in charity drop a forgivine st 
tear upon the record and wash it out forever. 5 
The Military Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H.CARTER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker and gentlem: 

I shall vote for the conference report because I believe that it 
is a step in the right direction. 

I believe that it falls far short in meeting the exigencies « 
the times, and I believe that we should have a much larger 
Army in time of peace than the bill provides, 

I think, as my colleague from California [Mr. Kaun] 
said, that we should have at least 220,000 men for the line of 
the Army in times of peace. 

I do not mean that this Army should be increased immo- 
diately, but I believe that we should gradually build up the 
Army as necessities arise to that full minimum strength. | 
voted for the Kahn amendment to increase the Army to 250,000, 
which represents only one-fourth of 1 per cent of our | 
lation, and was very sorry to see that the House defeated this 
amendment. 

Under the provisions of this conference report an Army of 
175,000 men as an enlisted force in time of peace is provided for. 

If all of the organizations which are provided for in this 
bill are enlisted to their peace strength, we will have an Army 
of slightly over 210,000, and if these organizations will eilist 
to their full strength, we will have an Army of 232,495 enlisted 
men, exclusive of the Quartermaster Corps, the Hospital Corps, 
and the Signal Corps. 

Add the full strength of these corps to the line of the Army 
and our total number of enlisted men will be 282,461. To 
gether with the Philippine Scouts, we will have a total of 
294,461, or the largest Regular Army force that this country has 
ever had. 

A good many of the provisions regarding the National Gu 
and State militia are, in my opinion, very good. 

These provisions will no doubt place the State militia o1 
much higher plane than ever before. 

In the future the officers of the State militia will have to pass 
a set of examinations provided for by a board of officers selected 
by the Secretary of War. 

The old way of appointing these officers, either through politi- 
cal influence or by the members themselves, can no longer con- 
tinue under the provisions of this new bill. 

In the future, every man who receives a commission m 
pass an examination showing that he is capable of comman«(iig 
men. 

Under the provision of this conference report, the captain «1 
officers above the rank of captain are to receive full pay an 
enlisted men are to get one-fourth the pay of the Regular Arinvy. 

These men will devote their own time and money toward train- 
ing, and I believe that it is only just that they should be rec 
pensed by the Government for their work. 

Another good provision which refers to the National Gu 
is one which requires the organization of reserve battalions 
in every State that sends its National Guard to the front w! 
the President drafts them into service. 

The reserve battalions enlisted in the States to which the re- 
spective regiments that go to the front belong will be able to 
fill up the wastage resulting from death or disease and will thus 
constantly maintain the regiments in the field at full war 
strength. 

Another provision which refers to the National Guard is that 
the officers and men will be required to pass a physical ex- 
amination before they can be drafted into the service of [!\° 
United States. They must pass a physical examination when 
they are mustered out, and a record of such examination mus! 
be on file at the War Department. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the Army will be divided | 
tactical units. Previous to this we had no real legislation 00 
our statute books regarding the organization of the Army |" 
brigades, divisions, or Army corps. 
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The eonference report provides that hereafter all this shall 

done in organizing the Army of the United States. 

Our regiments of Infantry have been increased from 30 to 65 

d our Cavalry from 15 to 25. 

Our Field Artillery is increased from 6 to 21, and we have 

ctically doubled the Coast Artillery forces. 

\ll of these measures are, in my opinion, in the right direc- 

Under the new bill there will be 7 medical officers to every 
ood enlisted men in the Army. In past wars this country has 

st great numbers of men owing to the inadequacy of our 

edical department. 

We have also given rank and pay to dental surgeons who will 

k in harmony with the medical surgeons. The bill also pro- 
des for a splendid veterinarian corps. 

it has also created a new grade in the aviation section of the 
Sienal Corps—that of aviator. If it is impossible to secure the 

quisite number of Army fliers, the Secretary of War can com- 

ssion civilians as aviators in the forces of the Army. 

fhe Coast Artillery has been increased so that we will have a 
‘otal of 30,000 men in this service. 

Another important feature of the bill provides as to original 
appointments in the commissioned strength of the Army that, 
excepting graduates of West Point, the commissions shall be 
or a temporary period of two years, within which time the 
conmissioned officer must demonstrate his worth and ability 
as an officer. 

If in the lapse of two years it is determined that he is unfit, 
he is given a dishonorable discharge. 

One of the best features of the new bill is section 54, which 


provides for summer training camps. These camps, which were 


inaugurated last year, are commonly known as the Plattsburg | 


lea, 
I believe that this section of the bill is so framed that it will 
enable the Secretary of War, under such terms of enlistment 
and regulations as he may prescribe, to create a Volunteer Army 
out of these men. . 

The matter of vocational training for enlisted men assumes 
considerable importance in this bill. It provides that 
after enlistments in the Army may be made from boys 18 years 
or over without the consent of their parents. 

Anyone over 16 who wants to enlist may do so with the con- 
sent of his parents. 

Under this bill, the young man can receive vocational training 
at the hands of civilian instructors or under such instructors as 


the Secretary of War may deem necessary. 
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; ; | 
I believe that this will attract a great many young men who | 


will be glad to combine the military training with vocational 
training. I believe that this will have a great effect in increas- 
ing the number of enlistments for the Regular Army. 

The enlisted reserve corps, in addition to the Regular Army 
reserve, is a very important feature of this legislation. The 


men who are telegraph and telephone linemen, chauffeurs, rail- | 


road trainmen, and those working in factories where flying ma- 
chines are being constructed, in ammunition factories, auto- 
mobile factories, hospitals, or drug stores, or the many different 
industries where men become skilled in duties that will be of 
inestimable service to their country in time of national danger, 
will be enrolled under this bill as auxiliary forces. They are 
to be called out, if the President deems advisable, for 15 days’ 
training at any time in 10 years, and while there will receive 
pay and allowances given to men in the Regular Army. 

_ It is the purpose to drill these men so that if we ever get 
into &@ war we will have men in the Engineer, the Quarter- 
master, and the Signal Corps, and in the Medical and Ordnance 
Departments, that will enable this Government to perform its 
work in these various corps and departments as we never at any 
time in our history have been able to do. These men will be 
encouraged in every way, under this bill, to become a part of the 
aiuNxiliary forces of the United States to be called out in case of 
national emergency. 

The men of the Spanish-American War who served in the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, or Cuba are entitled to come back 
to the colors when they are needed. 

the bill provides for the purchase by the Government of 

ilitary supplies of every character in time of war. 

Che bill provides for a census of all privately owned plants 
nh the United States equipped to manufacture arms and am- 
luunition or the component parts thereof. To insure a prompt 
mobilization of these various industries a nonpartisan board on 
mobilization of industries essential for military preparedness is 
provided for. There is also a provision for the investigation by 
‘wo civilians and three Army officers as to the Government's 
ininufacture of arms, ammunition, and equipment. The War 
Department for the past four years has been manufacturing 
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practically all of the arms, 


ammuniti equi} 

requires, and yet thousands of men and women thre 

Union have been led to believe that the department p ses 
its powder and ammunition } ite concel 





vate concerns are charged wi ‘ 1 
mand for preparedness in the United States. In \ 
that they have not been selling t! 
partment, I do not see what author 
preparedness can have for their assertions 
manufacturers are responsible 
tary force. 

The bill provides for the protection of 


i 


and enlisted men of the United States vi 
Corps. Exception is made, however, in favor of the 
known as the Boy Scouts of America, the Na Mil 
other organizations as the Secretary of W lay «ce 
wearing their prescribed uniforms. This will « 


ganizations as have been in existence in many of the S 


whose uniforms are very similar to the uniforms 
units of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to preset 
forms through the permission of the Secret of W 
The bill also provides for the procureme t of cs 
jigs, tools, fixtures, and other special aids and 
cluding specifications and detailed drawil : 
sary for the immediate manufacture by the ¢ | 


vate concerns of arms, ammunition, and equi} 


tary forces. That provision I consider to b 


| path of military preparedness, 


I am wholly against the provision of tlhe 
for a nitrate plant and an expenditure of 

I understand from the best of authority that there 
many methods now used for the manufacture of 
are cheaper than water. 

Germany to-day is turning out nitro 
without the use of an ounce of water. 

I believe that the proposal to establish this n 
tilizer plant is an affront to the intelligence of the } 
country. I believe that this expenditure is a mist ds 
of this country. 

I believe that these are peril times and the e at 
home and abroad are of such an unsettled cl 
should be awake and alert. 

I believe that a large re: 
proper military training, under Federal 1 on, of 
young boys. I believe we shoul 
the Boy Scouts and similar or; 

High-school cadets should be encouraged, and I lx ew 
correct training that a wonderful reserve force 


into existence. 
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Speech of Rear Admiral William S. Benson, United States 
Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, in Response to the Toasi, 
“The Navy,” at a Dinner to the Alumni 
Naval Academy Graduates’ Association on 
ing, June 1, 1916. 


Giiven by the 
Thursday Even- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B 


OF ALABAMA 


OLIVER, 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 1, 1916 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the le: 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a spe I 
Admiral Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, at the 
quet of the Naval Academy, and which rit ( 
tion of value in connection with the pr Ol 
bill. 

The speech is as follows: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, fellow aduates, and guests, 


upon me to answer to the toast, ‘The Navy,’ the objes 
graduates’ association is, I take it, 
pectation of the service that I give an account 
ship as Chief of Naval Operations, 
‘I may preface my remarks hy 


7 ‘ icf yl 
tO Satistly, perhay 


aying that 


on and the work of the office has developed, moi 

lining some of the vast problems involved, IT h: 

and more fully convinced that those who conceiy 

ereating by law a chief of naval oper: us have 
lishment of this office, “builded better i tl ‘ | 
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speaking on this subject, I do so without any intention of mak- 
ing odious comparisons and without any desire to attempt to 
enlarge upon the importance of the work or to magnify what has 
heen already accomplished ; and, yet, in order to be quite sincere. 
and candid, I must say that upon taking up this work a little 
over one year ago I started practically from the ground. There 
were then certain elements of routine being carried out which 
might in a way be called the fragments of organization, but cer- 
tainly nothing more. There were no data from which the chief 
of the office could obtain information at short notice. Only a 
few hours after assuming office it was necessary that a vessel 
of a certain class be sent from Hampton Roads to New York, 
nd it took ‘iours to find out just what vessels were available 
in that vicinity, and particularly what ones were suitable for 
the duty to be performed. There were no definite data at hand 
relating to matériel or personnel. In order to find out about 
matériel it was necessary to send to some other office and get 
information piecemeal. Information as to personnel, and as to 
the relation between personnel and matériel, could only be 
obtained by consulting the several bureaus’ files. In fact, no 
information except what was given in certain regular publica- 
tions was available to show the relative strength of the various 
nations of the world. So it was necessary literally to begin 
at the bottom. It is true there were some efforts at organiza- 
tion which had been carried forward nearly to completion. A 
board for the organization of the radio service had made its 
report and recommended an organization for adoption, but this 
report had not been approved and the older unformed system 
in the radio service was still In vogue. Messages for radio trans- 
mission were sent out by telephone to Arlington, if received dur- 
ing ordinary office hours, and were given attention by the 
Arlington operators at their convenience. Messages received 
at night from Arlington or elsewhere had to await the opening 
of the oflice the next morning before being decoded and de- 
livered. 


iim 


“Such facts as these serve to indicate the conditions formerly 
existing, and are recounted simply that the service may know 
what has been done since the establishment of this office and 
what is being done now, and I want especially to emphasize 
them in order that the service may have a true estimate of the 
situation and not be lec astray or unduly influenced by what 
seems to have been a persistent effort during the past year or 
so on the part of certain persons and in certain elements of 
the press to try to create the impression not only in the minds 
of the public but even in the minds of naval officers themselves 
that nothing has been done in the department to improve con- 
ditions. And let me state here that the conditions which I have 
found to exist could not in any degree be laid at the door of the 
Secretary. He has at all times shown the most earnest interest 
and the most cordial sympathy in af the various features recom- 
mended for the development of this office, and he has given par- 
ticular attention to every measure tending to increase its 
efliciency and the efficiency of the service in general. 

“The report of the board on the organization of communica- 
tions, which I have already mentioned, has since been approved 
and is now in operation, and I do not hesitate to express the 
lirm belief that it is the most thorough and efficient organiza- 
tion of its kind to be found either in the service or out of it. 
‘The oflice space occupied by the Chief of Naval Operations 
and his staff has been expanded from its formerly overcrowded 
condition to include nine rooms. These rooms have been cleaned, 
renovated, and equipped, and they are now kept in a condition 
that leaves little more to be desired. One of these rooms has 
been fitted up especially to meet the needs of the communication 
service. A soundproof compartment has been constructed, in 
which the radio operators are on constant watch day and night, 
nnd a space adjoining this compartment has been fitted for the 
telegraph and telephone operators, A commissioned officer day 
ind night keeps watch to code and decode and to receive and 
send messages of every character without delay. 

“The subject of extending communications throughout the 
world has been given careful attention and, under the diree- 
tion of Capt. Bullard, the Superintendent ef the Naval Radio 
Service, phenomenal progress has been made toward the estab- 
lishment of a system by which communication within our ewr 
country may be developed and improved and, in cooperation 
with the systems in Pan-American countries, expanded through- 
out the Western Continent. The subject ef radiotelephony 
has, through the cooperation of Capt. Bullard and his men with 
the telephone companies, reached a development little shert of 
marvelous. At the instance of the Superintendent of Radio, 
the various companies interested in this question agreed to 
mobilize their utilities and hold a demonstration which would 
show to what extent their systems ef communications could be 
used. Some two weeks ago, when this demonstration took 
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place, I sat in my office and, vithin the short space of time 
less than two hours, transacted business by land wire 


radio telephone with the commandant at the Puget Sound N 
Yard, the commanding officer at Yerba Buena, San Fran 
the commandant at the Mare Island Yard, the naval statio 
New Orleans, the aeronautic station at Pensacola, the . 
mandant of the Charleston Navy Yard, the commanding o/ 


of the New Hampshire, then at sea off the Capes of Vir; 


the commandant of the Philadelphia Yard, the president o 
War College at Newport, and the commandant of the Bo 
Yard. Communication was most satisfactory and conver: 
between myself and the officers with whom I talked was t; 
down by a stenographer in my office, so that a complete 1: 
of all business transacted was available at once. 

“Soon after the appointment of the Chief of Naval Op 
tions, the duties of the aid for matériel were transferred, 
the order of the Secretary of the Navy, to the cognizanc 
the Chief of Naval Operations and were placed immediate}, 
the hands of one of his assistants. This change has serve 
previde positive means for the Chief of Naval Operations « 
stantly to keep in touch with the material condition of | 
fleet and with the preparedness of individual vessels for ac 
service. Work of the material bureaus is quickly coordinated 
under the immediate knowledge and assistance of the Oflice of 
Operations. 

“A plan of organization of the fleet on a large scale has been 
worked out and is now in operation. This plan is so arra 
as to provide an organization for the entire naval force of tho 
United States or for any portion of it in any part of the world. 
The various elements of the fleet have been given definite or- 
ganization and flag officers have been detailed to the command 
of each, so that it may be justly said that the fleet is, for ihe 
first time, completely and thoroughly organized. 

“ One of the first steps taken for the improvement of the or- 
ganization of the fleet was with a view to the betterment of the 
submarine service, and to this end an officer of high rank lias 
been detailed to command the submarine flotilla. 

“The subject of aviation also has been given especial atten- 
tion and every effort has been directed toward concentrating the 
development of aircraft toward a definite service. Aircraft have 
been placed in the same category as other craft and the various 
bureaus have been assigned specifie duties bearing upon their 
construction and development and have assumed the respousi- 
bility for the work coming within the cognizance of each. 

“A thoroughly digested and well-developed plan of mo))iliza- 
tion for the entire fleet in the event of war has been submitted 
to the department and approved. Each bureau and officer ii: the 
department has been assigned its particular duties in connec- 
tion with this plan and reports quarterly to the department civ- 
ing in detail the progress of each toward preparedness to accom- 
plish its task in mobilization. 

“The General Board has deliberated on the list of available 
merchant vessels useful for naval purposes in case of war, and 
has determined the characteristics required for the specin! as- 
signment of each. Guided by these requirements, the board of 
inspection and survey is now engaged in making a careful! 
spection of these merchant vessels, reporting for each the neces- 
sary alterations and equipment to fulfill the duty to which they 
have been assigned in the naval auxiliary service. Each wer 
chant vessel inspected is assigned to a certain yard, where, in 
the event of need, it would be altered and equipped for naval 
service and where it would be supplied and repaired. ‘The 
necessary equipment and supplies for such vessels are being 
sent as rapidly as possible to the yard at which these ships wou!d 
be outfitted so that in the ease of emergency or war this work 
will be accomplished in the least possible time. Records are 
being kept at the department in such condition that comp!ctc 
data are immediately available showing just what vessels could 
be used, what alterations would be necessary, and, in preparation 
for the event, all details, even to the drawing up of contracts, 
are being perfected in advance. 

“In past years the organization of naval districts has bec 

merely a nominal one. The plan for the organization of nava! 
districts has within the year been taken in hand and has been 
worked out in every detail. Each naval district will be orgat- 
ized according to a common scheme, and the general plan, to- 
gether with a sample organization for one district, will be fur- 
nished to each naval district for filling in all data as to number 
and elass of vessels, the organization and duty of personnc!, 
ete. The question of mine localities within our ports and along 
our shores has been studied, and the number of mines for each 
district and for our outlying defenses has been determined. 
Officers have been assigned to the various duties in the district 
for war service, and the distribution of vessels for the district 
defenses has been made, each vessel being assigned to its weil- 
defined function in the defense, 
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“Plans have been completed for the mobilization of the | 


Naval Militia, and detailed instructions have been prepared pro- 
-iding that each step in the mobilization shall proceed with- 

t interruption and with the utmost expedition. In addition, 
special attention has been directed to peace-time training of the 


naval militia to sea this summer on board nine of the older 
battleships not attached to the active fleet. Arrangements have 
ey been made for a cruise with citizen volunteers for training, 
n the general principle of the Plattsburg encampments con- 
ieted by the Army, and during four weeks, in the latter part 
August and the first half of September, these volunteers will 
ijise at sea and will exercise during the last week with motor 
its in conjunction with the battleships, destroyers, and sub- 
irines, working out such problems as would arise in time of 


} 
ua 


The organization of the ships in reserve has been given 
special attention. Not only have the complements been in- 
ased, but special attention has been paid to the ratings of 
men on board, so that the important stations will at all 
times have a sufficient number of well-trained men properly 
to break in the additional personnel that would be required to 
fill the complements. The ships are kept in materia! readiness, 
so that it will be necessary only to fill the complements in order 
that they may be ready to join the active fleet. A system of 
periodical inspection of every ship belonging to the Navy has 
1 established, and its good results are already apparent. 

“Regulations have been drawn up by a joint board for the 
proper control of the Coast Guard, which automatically comes 
under the Navy in time of war. 

“In response to the request of the department, the General 
Board has been indefatigable in making out the plans and 
selecting the locations for advanced bases, and in determining 
the location of submarine bases and working out the detailed 
plans for their development. 

‘The annual period of overhaul for vessels has been dis- 
continued. The old system under which for 3 mouths—and 
often for a longer period—in every 15 vessels of the fleet lay at 
a navy yard unready in material respects and demoralized in 
personnel has been done away. These demoralizing influences, 
due to stagnation at navy yards, were well known to every 
officer, and it will be appreciated that they must have had a 
very bad effeet upon the Navy. It was only natural, under the 
ll system of lengthy overhauls, that spare parts would be used 
1p and important work postponed that could have, and should 
have, been done at once in order to keep the ships in first-class 
condition. Such prolonged periods of inactivity at a repair 
yard during which the unavoidable disorder incident to the 
pressure of large numbers of workmen on board, and sometimes 
with the added discomfort of climate, could not help but have 
a very serious and detrimental influence upon the ships’ person- 
nel, besides immensely increasing the expense of maintaining 
the fleet. 

“At the present time practically every vessel of the fleet is 
ready to perform its designed duty, except possibly the Georgia, 
which is to have new boilers installed, and the Connecticut, 
which is having extended boiler work done, one or two of the 
earlier submarines now being utilized for experimental pur- 
poses, and some of the later destroyers. 

“The equipment of my office has been greatly improved and 
added to. Data on all essential subjects have been collected 
and kept near at hand and are constantly being added to. Be- 
cause of this improvement, I was able, when called before the 
House Naval Committee during the present session, to give full 
and exact information of our own and the other principal navies 
of the world, and was able to show not only in figures but 
graphically to the eye the number and type of ships of each of 
the principal navies of the world. Photographic silhouettes of 
the ships of the several navies were made and pinned upon 
sheets in groups according to type, so that a clear idea of the 
relative strength of the various fleets could be obtained at a 
glance. These sheets will eventually be placed upon the walls 
of one of the offices. 

“An annual program of operations of the fleet has been 
worked out and adopted, and has so far becn followed without 
difficulty. ‘There is no reason to believe that it can not be 
successfully followed as a standard yearly program. In my 
office there are kept data and records from which, at a moment's 
notice, one can determine the whereabouts of every vessel of 
the service, and within a very few minutes the position of any 
merchant vessel can be located. On the walls of the office gen- 
eral charts and charts of places of special interest throughout 
the world are kept on chart rolls in the most convenient manner 
for easy reference. In another office there is a roll on which 
are maps showing the interior subdivisions of various countries 
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“T desire to add that all the results I have rel 
accomplished with the Secretary's assistan N i 
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has been to present the need and desir: 
improvements in order to receive the Secretary 
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require its service.” 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GILBERT N HAUGEN 
OF IOWA 
In tHe Houser or Represenvatrvi 


Friday June 2? J916 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, personally, I 
should avoid war. If, after exhausting © 
to avoid it, it is forced upon us, 
pared. Just to what extent we are unable to 
pean war has fully demonstrated that skill in ¢ 
of the greatest importance, and deser\ 
best talent. 
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Much has been said about our Navy and the inactivity of the | we have, according to the committee's report, authorized 
} are reported fit for seryi. 


present administration in not speeding up and carrying out | 
the program authorized by Congress. The committee’s report | 
gives a long list of battleships, destroyers, fuel, and other | 
ships authorized, which have not been completed. According 
to the report, work has not even been begun on the battleships 
Tennessee and California, 6 destroyers, and 18 submarines. We 
are told that shipyards are running their full capacity and work- 
ing overtime; they have more orders than they can fill. Evi- 
dently it will take years to complete the building and equipping 
of vessels already authorized. 

In view of the inactivity of the administration in making prep- 
arations as directed by Congress in the past, and under existing 
conditions, and now when practically every powerful nation ap- 
pears to have exhausted her resources, I fail to see the immediate 
need of an extravagant program, as suggested by some. 

Much has been said about the extravagance and waste of 
money, the building of inaccessible dry docks, the tearing down 
and building up of new quarters, the excessive salaries and 
allowances to officers, and so all along the line. 

I do not propose to go into detail except to say I believe that 
by expending the money appropriated in a more prudent manner 
than has been done in the past, the efficiency of our Army and 
Navy could be greatly increased without greatly increasing the 
appropriations, 

There is and has been more or less contention as to the size 
of our Navy. The contention on one hand is that inasmuch as 
we are among the greatest and strongest of nations we should 
also have the greatest and strongest Navy. On the other hand, 
it is contended that a large Navy is expensive; that it is already 
burdensome beyond endurance. Our military strength, though 
mighty in its possibilities, is but a part; our strength lies not 
only in our Navy and Army but in our resources, our material 
strength; in our position and standing in the world. Therefore 
many contend rather than to rely altogether upon a great Army 
and Navy we should join with other nations by more peaceful 
methods, by arbitration, and by manifestation of reason and 
good will in an effort in bringing about everlasting peace and 
good will. Navies are not only expensive to build but short 
lived. A navy that ranks first class to-day in a few months or 
years goes out of date and becomes obsolete. Genius is never 
idle, it never stands still, as human science advances newer types 
of battleships take the place of older types, and as naval archi- 
tecture and construction is progressing in point of perfection, up- 
to-date haval powers are compelled to substitute the newer type 
for the obsolete, and many of them in their mad race for suprem- 
acy have taxed themselves almost to a point of bankruptey. They 
have heen besieging the money market of the world, undermining 
the credit of Europe to get money for all big-gun battleships, 
and are now staggering under the crushing weight handed down 
by past and present generations. Early in history navies con- 
sisted of a few skiffs and canoes propelled by oars. With 
them and the then modern instruments of warfare the pirates 
and men gloriously fought and murdered one another. Later 
the sails were added. These sailboats, catching a handful of 
wind, aided by oars, crossed the deep waterways, pursuing or 
running away from the enemy, as the case might be. Later 
venius invented the cannon, first loaded with saltpeter, later 
with powder, shot, and shell. It was then believed that naval 
construction had reached its highest point of perfection. 

The heroes and men skilled in the art of war pursued their 
enemy with more vigor, slaughtered men, women, and children 
more successfully and rapidly than ever. Later the Merrimac 
was built, a hull cased in railroad iron, At Hampton Roads 
the Merrimac met another great battleship, the Monitor—a ship 
described as a barge with a cheese box on it. The two great 
ships fought a battle that will be long remembered. That was 
less than 60 years ago. Later steamships were built with a | 
capacity of from seven to ten thousand tons, cased in armor 
plate, armed with guns ranging from 4 to 12 inches. We then 
felt safe and prepared. Our fleet met the enemy at Manila Bay,. 
and in the Harbor of Santiago they fought a great battle. We 
all glorified in heroic deeds of our great men that brought so 
much fame and luster to America’s name, That was about 18 
years With the splendid victory won by our Navy, it 
was believed that science, genius, and naval construction had 
reached its highest point, of perfection. With the inspired en- 
thusiasm we started to build a Navy second to none. We 
authorized and built battleships of the type then used with 
the capacity of 10,000 tons, costing on an average of about 
$10,000,000, The cost of maintaining these great battleships 
nmounted to about $1,000,000 a year each. Kaiser William was 
not to be outdone. Germany and other nations were building 
ships of 15,000 tons capacity. We found it necessary to author- 
ize and build a dreadnaught, and we have been authorizing until 
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battleships, of which number 


Thirty-two cruisers and in all, 348 vessels, with 1,352,185 t. 


displacement, are fit for service. 
tion, with 300,011 tons displacement, 
mate displacement 70,750 tons, or a 
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equipping, ironcladding, armoring, officering, and manning t! 


great airships flying through the air in 


keep the enemy away at a proper distanc 


may some dark night sail into our harbors 
Navy. 
mend an appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
ment of aviation for naval purposes, whi 


order to success{ 
e for fear the o 
and destroy our ; 


The majority of the members of the committee re 


the further dev 


wh has been iner: 


to $3,500,000 by this committee, and the following ships si 


added to the Navy: 
live battle cruisers, costing $20,435 


2 
te 


each, 


Four scout cruisers, costing $5,571,900 each. 


Ten destroyers, costing $1,825,314 each. 


Three submarines of a surface displacement of about Si 


costing $1,206,802 each. 


Seventeen smaller submarines, costing ST 


oro 


One fuel ship, costing $1,363,272. 

One ammunition ship, costing $2,714,650 

One hospital ship, costing $2,250,000. 

The minority recommends an addition 
an inerease in the number of submarines 
other increases. 


31.302 each. 


of 2 battleship: 
to 50, and num 


The ranking member of the minority © 


committee estimates that it will require an expenditu 
$360,000,000 to carry out all the provisions in the bill report 
the majority and $400,000,000 for those suggested by th 


nority. 
$11,000,000 for a Government armor plant, 


Twenty million dollars for 30 additional subma 


$7,000,000 for 1) 


largement of the navy yards, and $2,700,000 for increasi: 


Navy personnel are some of the items tha 


t have been adi 


the bill reported by the committee, which brings the total 


priation up to about $270,000,000. 
authorized and we have a total expense of 


The question is, ‘ Why this expensive program?” 
is that we should be second in relative strength. 


To this 


add the many 
at least $380,000.00 
The ans 


Preside! 


son said at St. Louis that we should be second to none. 


Not long ago it was generally conceded 


that we were s 


Now, no one knows just what our relative strength is or 1 


in the near future. 


The Office of Naval Intelligence of the > 


Department reports that owing to the European war that « 


is unable to give definite information as to 
of the principal navies of the world. 


the relative str 


As we know, and as 


reported by the committee, in many cases the belligerent po 
have failed to acknowledge the loss of all the vessels desir 
nor have they reported all vessels built or acquired; henc 
are in the dark as to our present status, and from all we kno 


may be closer to the top than is generally 


believed. 


According to the committee’s report on the naval losses «! 
various belligerents since the outbreak of war, corrected to | 
ruary 1, 1916, France had lost 1 battleship, 1 armored cr) 


and 18 other vessels; Italy, 1 battleship, 


and 7 other vessels; Japan, 8 vessels of various types; 


° 


armored cruis 
Ru 


1 battleship, 83 cruisers, and 4 other vessels; Turkey, 2 b 
ships, 1 cruiser, and 9 other vessels, in addition the report s' 
that other men-of-war may have been destroyed; Austr 
cruisers and 9 other vessels; Germany, 34 cruisers, with 
than 160,000 tonnage, and 51 other vessels; England, 9 bit 
ships, with 137,950 tonnage, 16 cruisers, with 145,509 tonnac 


transports, with 18,174 tonnage, 1 armored 


boarding vessel, \ 


6,322 tonnage, the total tonnage of the above 28 vessels |v 


307,955 tons, besides 24 other vessels of various types. 


M 


than 200 vessels of various types were reporteé lost up to Ie! 


ary 1, 1916. 


To-day’s papers report that in last night's battle the Ger 
fleet destroyed the British dreadnaught Warspite, five cruis 


destroyers, and a number of torpedo boats 
number of battleships suffered damage. 


On the German side the cruiser Wicsbaden and 


Pommern were sent to the bottom. 
known. 

No one knows definitely how many others 
date, or how many have been lost since. 
that the loss has been great. Furthermore 
navies of the belligerent powers ever do 
as their vessels go to the bottom of the sea 
will forge ahead. 

In this connection 
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il attention and encouragement should be git t Na- 
il Guard. 
re is what Chairman Hay had to say 
SmMitu of Michigan. You spoke something of t 
x» the Army to its full strength 1 would lil to 
now t Army is not being rec ted Z 
rs and what progress is being mac W the t \ 
y ely ? 
Hay. I will state to th entleman that they are not ning 
We passed thut resolution in March, over two wonths ©, and 
ave succeeded in gettin nly 6,000 men, and at pul r will 
t take the place of the number going out at the expiration 
nlistment. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How many stations are recruiting? 
Mr. Hay. I understand ther ur 253, altheugh | am not rlain 
t the number 
Mr. MBeEKER. Has the gentlema received the 1 rt of t 
to the Regular Army from Boston of out tive weeks? 
Mr. Hay. I heard that they got ove recruit there. I do not know 


“~ that is true or not. [Laugbter.] 

Here is what the gentleman from Illinois |[Mr. McKENzIe}, a 
member of the committee, had to say about the National Guard 
esponding to their country’s call when in need of fighting men: 

Mr. Ferrets. I notice that on the call for 4,000 of the National Guard 

the State of Texas only 55 failed to respond. 1 wonder if that is 

typical of the way in which the men of our country will respond 
en they are needed? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That is the bistory of our National Guard through 

] the history of our country, and | am proud of it. |Applause.] 

Mr, KAHN. Will the gentieman yield for another question? 

Mr. McKenzie. If I have the time. How much time have I? 

fhe SpEaKeR. The geotlieman bas three minutes. | 

Mr. Kaun, Did the gentleman also read in this morning's paper that | 

National Guard of Arizona and New Mexico are so badly equipped | 
that they have not been able to mobilize yet? 
Mr. MCKenzig, Yes; and | think there is probably something in that, | 
d I will vote to give them the necessary equipment, I think that is 
thing we want to look out for—to equip and take care of the boys 
when they are called into the service of the Government. 

Here is what Chairman Hay had to say May 20, page 8396: 

it prevides for the development of the National Guard, the only 
volunteer force in this country which is in existence and with which 
we could work, It provides for their development, and since this law 
has passed the House it has developed the National Guard to the 
extent that at least 40,000 new men have applied for membership itn 
the National Guard. |Applause.] That carries out the assertion made 
that if the National Guard was put on a proper basis we would have 

least the number provided for in this bill in a few years—425,000 
men as a reserve. It is purely a preparedness measure. It meets the 
best thought of the two bodies and, in my judgment, merits the suppert 

every man on this floor. 

What a contrast; the great city of Boston, with its claim 
of patriotism, the chief advocate of a large standing army, in 
response to its country’s call for 20,000 men, furnishes one | 
man to the standing army. The State of Texas, in response | 
to its country’s call for 4,000 men, responds by sending 3,945 | 
young men of its National Guard. The results speak for them- 
selves; and as the National Guard's efficiency and devotion to 
duty is generally recognized, no further comment seems neces- 
sary, 

With the consent granted, I shall avail myself of the privilege 
of including in my remarks extracts from Chairman Hay’s 
remarks on the conference report in explanation of the bill 
passed : 


Mr. Hay. Then, Mr. Speaker, 1 will take the floor. [Applause.] 

rhis conference report embodies the compromise reached on the part 

the conferees of the House and Senate on what is known as the 
\rmy reorganization bi’! | 

The bill as it passed the House provided for 140,000 men of the 
ine—that is, men who fight. The bill as it was amended by the Senate 
Provided for 250,000 fighting men, aad the bill as agreed upon by the 
conferees provides for 175,000 fighting men. 

It has been stated that this bill carries an enlisted force of 206,000 
men, and the inference has been drawn that they are all to be put in 
the Army at once. As a matter of fact, the increase over the number 
of men now in the Army is to be provided for in five annual incre- 
ments; and the increase in the officers, with the exception of those 
officers who are to be used for the purpose of training the National 
Guard and teaching i. military schools, are also to be added in five 
annual increments. So, as a matter of fact, this bill provides for the 
next fiscal year an increase of about 12,000 enlisted men and between 
»,000 and 4,000 officers. It is entirely within the discretion of Congress, 
witheut infringing upon the rights of any officer or man, to cut off 
next year the increments which are provided for in this bill. 
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According to the estimated valuation made by the Department 
of Commerce in 1912, eight and one-half years’ expenditures at 
the rate of $900,000,000 would equal the estimated true value of 
nll property, real and personal, in lowa. And six years’ appro- 
priations would equal the estimated true value of all property 
in the following States: Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Wyoming, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah. 
Nine hundred million dollars is $130,000,000 in excess of the es- 
timated true value of all railroads, street railroads, and their 
equipment in Iowa. It seems unreasonable to give up in hard 
cash an amount equal to the estimated true value of all the 
property in these nine States, or on an average one of the nine 
every eight months. 

According to Mr. Spillman, of the office of markets, farmers 
received on a net average $142 cash and $260 worth of food, 
rent, and fuel for their year’s work, which includes the labor of 
their families, averaging 4.6 persons, or each member an average 
of $31 cash. It seems to me that to impose an annual tax 
averaging more than $40 for war purposes on each family, for 
whom so much admiration is professed around election time, or 
to appropriate $3860 for every dollar appropriated for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to aid the farmer, ought to be sufficient. 
But you say that the plutocrat is to pay the bill. His millions 
have come from, and with his power to levy tribute always will 
come from, those of small income, so in the end the tax will fall 
upon them. 

When we stop to consider that the proposed program is not to 
meet an emergency but as a peace requirement, and generally 
styled as a “ little Navy and war program.” It seems to me that 
we are going at a high speed; that it is well to consider the cost 
and burdens which it will inflict. To me it seems a high rate of 
insurance at a time when there seems to be less need of a large 
Navy than ever, when our shipyards are crowded to their full 
capacity with the large number of fighting ships under construc- 
tion, the work on many not even begun, and when it will take 
years to complete those already authorized, not mentioning 
those authorized in this bill. Considering it all, I can not see 
iny way clear to vote to recommit the bill with instructions to 
add over $100,000,000 to it, as it is proposed to do. 

I have believed and still believe that by clinging to our tra- 
ditional policy, the great moral and political principle of justice 
to all, equality of man, which has made this country what 
it is and given us the position which we so justly occupy— 
under these principles we have advanced along the lines of 
accumulation of wealth, morality, intelligence, happiness, power, 
and influence; for we have obtained the world’s confidence in 
our impartiality and justice, not by a strong Army or Navy, but 
by our position and conduct. In my opinion these ideals are 
stronger than armies and navies, and I believe that along these 
lines lie cur destiny and glory, and I believe that if we con- 
tinue these great moral and political principles and refrain from 
quarreling or “butting in” and strictly attend to our own 
affairs, as we have in the past, we can conserve all the influence 
in the past and continue to have the confidence, good will, and 
cooperation of all the nations of the world. 

Another thing to be taken into consideration if our aim and 
ambition is to become the greatest naval power on earth, the 
peacemaker of the world, and the police of the sea, how much 
of a navy is required? Great Britain’s policy has been to have 
a navy as great any two nations. Great Britain, unless 
forced into bankruptcy, is not likely to abandon her policy. So 
when we build two ships Great Britain will build four, and if 
we build four battleships Great Britain will build eight, and so 
on. If so, we will find ourselves in a mad race with naval ex- 
pansion and expedition beyond comprehension. If we are to be 
the peacemaker of the world, how much of a navy is then re- 
quired and what does it involve? We will wake up some morn- 
ing and find two nations quarreling; it may be over religion, 
territory, or whatever it may be. It then becomes our duty to 
step in and suggest and demand that difference be adjusted 
according to our ideas, If differences can not be adjusted in a 
peaceful manner, we serve notice upon them that we have a 
great Navy, strong enough to destroy their towns, blockade and 
capture their ports and harbors, and couple it with a sugges- 
tion that they had better accept of our terms, whatever they 
may be, or the worst may come to them. If either one fails 
to accept our terms, we find ourselves in a conflict with one 


as 


or the other. What then? War. What does war mean? 
The giving up of flesh, blood, and property. <A conflict of 


not only one or two conflicting nations, but it may involve 
all nations of the earth. Hence if our policy is to become the 
police of the sea, the peacemaker of the world, the construction 
of two or four battleships a year will not meet the requirements, 
but possibly many times that. We must then have a Navy 
strong and great enough to successfully conquer and subdue 
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not one nation, but al! the nations of the earth. If so, what wi!) 
its cost and consequences be? In this age of progress, enlig]: 
enment, civilization, and Christianity may we not in this land 
where liberty, truth, progress, intelligence, morality, hon«; 
dignity, and equal opportunities prevail, hope to maintain pes: 
their good will, and our exalted position with the nations 
the world without resorting to extraordinary war measure ; 
unnecessary expenditures? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND). 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix true House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex‘ 
my remarks in the Recorp I will insert an address made b) 
before the Democratic State convention of Iowa, at Clint 
Iowa, May 9, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION, 

[An address by Hon. WILLIAM P. BorLanp, Member of Congress, |) 
ee Democratic State convention of Iowa, at Clinton, Iowa, M 
The Democratic Party is to-day in control of both bra: 

of the National’ Legislature and of the National Executive 
is interesting to inquire into the causes and reasons which) 
pelled the American people to drive the Republican Party 1 
power so completely as was done at the last national elect) 
When I first came to Congress, nearly eight years ago, 
fortunes of the Democratic Party were at a low ebb. We 
suffered a series of crushing defeats such as no party has « 
suffered and survived. In the election of 1908 the Repub! 
Party, arrogant in its power, had carried the national elect 
I found that there was a Republican majority of nearly 50 
the House of Representatives, a Republican majority of 2 | 
in the Senate, and a Republican President in the White Ho 
supposed to be the most able and popular statesman in his pi: 
Even my own State of Missouri had gone Republican and 
given its electoral vote to Taft. The fifth district of Miss: 
which I have the honor to represent, was the only district 
that State—and one of the few districts in the United Stat 
where a Democrat defeated a Republican in the congressi: 
elections. 

When the Sixty-first Congress organized the honorable Jos 
G. Cannon, of Illinois, was reelected Speaker and the 
guard” of the Republican machine were in undisputed cont 
The situation looked so hopeless that there were those an 
the Democrats who believed that the time had come to ind 
in guerrilla warfare, each man for himself, without regar 
party organization. At that juncture, however, we were fo: 
nate enough to choose as our leader in the lower House of © 
gress that old lion of Democracy who had never faltered in | 
allegiance to Democratic principles in the darkest days of ): 
disaster, the honorable CHamp CLark, of Missourt. 

We Democrats were like an unarmed mob attempting to ©: 
the intrenched and well-equipped hosts of special privilege. 
found that misgovernment was rife in every department of « 
national life; the Treasury was facing an enormous de! 
even under the operation of the highest and most oppres 
tariff law ever enacted. The remedial legislation demanded 
the American people was bottled up in the committees of | 
House. The trusts and monopolies had never been so numero 
so powerful, or so secure. We found that the keystone otf | 
arch of Republican rule was the power of the Speaker over 
committees and rules of the House. 

Then and there we began a fight against the evil which \ 
citizens afterwards came to call by the name of “ Cannonis 
to restore freedom of debate and representative governmel 
the American people. We found that under Republican rule 
Republican Representative in Congress, who was supposed 
speak the voice and vote the vote of 200,000 American citize! 
was more helpless, if possible, than a Democratic Represe!it 
tive. We at least had power to appeal from the tyranny of | 
machine to the great common sense of the American peo}?! 
But a Republican Member, unless he was one of the feud: 
lords, was voiceless in his grief. You taxpayers had no ne‘ 
for 2 Member of Congress at all under such a system, wher 
freedom of debate was absolutely suppressed. There was 












yachelor girl down in our neighborhood who was being teased 
ne day by the married ladies about not having any husband. 
ve said: “* What do I need with a husband? I have three pets 
ver at mny house. 


Sh) 


I have a dog over there that growls all | 


orning; I have a parrot that swears all afternoon; and I have | 


eat that stays out all night. 


So what do I need with a hus- | 


nd?” And what did you, my friends, need with a Congress- 
man under the rule of Cannonism? We determined to correct | 
s abuse and to restore representative government to the 


\merican people. 
\ few honest and conscientious Republican Members joined 
us. We called them Insurgents, and they afterwards 
eloped into the progressive wing of the Republican Party. 
On a sudden a proposition came up from an insurgent Re- 
jican to change the ironclad rules of the House. After a 
consultation the Democrats to a man swung behind the 
surgent movement, and enough insurgents voted with us to 
establish a temporary majority on the floor of the House. By 
that time the whole country was aflame. The people saw that 
the real power of the special privilege was intrenched behind 
Speaker’s chair. When the standpatters found that they 
| lost control of the popular branch they began to filibuster to 


sty 


: time and weaken or demoralize the forees of the combina- | 


tion against them, 


or three days and three nights we held possession of the | 


House, while the country watched the spectacle of a powerful 
party in control of all three branches of a great Government fili- 
bustering against a minority supported only by a handful of con- 
scientious Republicans, They telegraphed madly for stand- 
patiers who were absent to come back to Congress and we 
telegraphed for Democrats. On every roll call the majority 
was unshaken, Finally, on the last day of the fight, the old 
cuard saw themselves facing certain defeat. As Uncle Jor 
Cannon, from his place on the Speaker's stand, looked down the 
aisle on the Democratic side his eye fell upon the shaggy head 
and clear blue eye of the great Missourian, CHampe CLark, and 
behind the curly locks and stalwart frame of the young 
nt from Alabama, Oscar UNpbERwoop. Then he knew that 
standpat Republicanism had met its match at last atid that the 
eadership had come to the Democratic Party, which could and 

would restore free government to the American people. 
We 
set of Democrats, animated by a different spirit from that with 
h we had emerged from the defeat of 1908. Instead of an 








went into the congressional elections of 1910 a different | 


unorganized mob we were a trained and well-disciplined army | 


of veterans. We went from end to end of this great country de- 
suuncing Cannonism and the evils of machine rule. When the 
ioke of battle cleared away on the night of the first Tuesday in 
November the Democrats had swept the country and elected the 
first Democratic House of Representatives in 16 years. 

rhe first act of that House was to choose Cnoame Crark 
Speaker and to reform the rules so a* to permit important 
remedial legislation to see the light of day upon the floor of the 
people’s Congress. The effect was apparent at once. Great meas- 
ures in which the people were interested began to come out of 
committees, and Members who wanted to vote for them had a 
chance to do so and those who would prefer to dodge them were 

mpelled to go on record. It was a political revolution, the far- 
eaching effect of which is just beginning to be felt. 

In the election of 1908 the Republican Party had promised the 
people to revise the tariff, in response to overwhelming demand 
in both parties. They failed to say in their platform whether 
they intended to revise the tariff up or to revise it down, but 

ft themselves at liberty to pretend to the men in the manufae- 

ring districts that they intended to revise the tariff up, while 

) the great agricultural population of the West they assuredly 
promised to revise the tariff down. When they were again 
lothed with power they drafted and put through the House of 
Representatives, under the whip and spur of Republican disci- 
line, the infamous Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. In that great 

renue measure of more than 900 separate items they refused 
to allow amendment or debate except upon 5 items—lumber, 
oil, hides, barley, and barley malt—all of them raw material 

‘ the manufacturer and not one of them finished product for 
consumer, The consumer's rights were ruthlessly trampled 
pon. The tariff was made so high that in most cases it was 
ohibitive and failed to produce any revenue. It should hav 
en entitled “A bill to permit taxation by the trusts,” for all 
the revenue raised under it went into the pockets of thé 

anufacturers and left the Federal Treasury still facing a 

eficit. 

It was this iniquity against which CumMins fought and agains' 
which the great Dolliver thundered, but it was the measure which 
‘aft signed. Not only did Taft sign it, but he went to Winona, 


SI 


S 





} 


had control of the dk he 
pletely wrecked that grea g 
carrying but two States in the Unio \ 

I was not originally for the gi cover! N | 
as a nominee for President [I spent my tiny 
in an earnest effort to nominate and elect that 
my own State, Hon. Cuamr Crark of Miss 
convention at Baltimore had spoken and had place 
of victory in the hands of the governo1 New J 
man to take the stump for th ational ticket ( 
CLaRK of Missouri, and every Missourian follow 
steps. 

The record of the Demo Mik ’ ( S 
Congress had so inspired people h ’ 
sincerity of purpose and power fo hited act I> 
cratic Party that it becam pparent a natio 
sight for Democracy. 

When the votes were counte 1 Novemb it \ { ‘ 
that we had carried the House of Representatives again, 
we had captured that citadel of special privilege, the Senat 
of the United States; and that we had placed in the Whit 
House a fearless friend of the Ameri people, Hon. Wi 
row Wilson, of New Jersey, 

As we approach the period of another nation e 
have the right, which is also a duty | e { 
American people, to cast our eyes over the achieve is 0 
Democratic administration since “ into pow le 
brief review of these achievements will show that mors 
portant constructive legislation has been passed by the De 
cratic Congress and approved by the Democratic 11 
the interest of the American people, during the brief space o 
three years that this party has been in power, than in any 
previous 30 under Republican rule. Some of the most fund: 
mental problems affecting the industrial, social 1 politic 
life of our Nation have been solved 1 solved s essfull 
These questions have been approached by ot iu om ti 
standpoint of the interest of thi verage citizen As h grea 
question presented itself for solution our ] ‘py 
were not slow to point out the dangers and diffi 
lay in the way of fundamental changes in tl est of tl 

| people. They sought to discourage and emb ss U ead 
onward march of popular Government, but eacl si 

the Democratic measure had been framed placed s 
fully before the people these s: parti ppo 

| the courage to make good their oppos io ‘ 

| joined with the triumphant Democratic majorit 

the law. 

We may safely challenge these timid react 

now seeking under cover of the saine reckless and 
| criticism to get back once more into office to face us in tl) 
| political arena and say to the American people ch of these 
measures that the Democratic administration 3g 

will the Republicans pledge theinselves to repeal { ‘ 
more restored to power. If they decline to promise to req 

of these measures, they might follow that by ex] i ft ‘ 
American people why with 16 years of inbrol ( | 
power they failed to enact : Hy Oohe ol them inte i Ls 

this campaign, draw squarely the line be een t 

the side of the peopl and those » Se the 

interests. 

Let us enumerate some of these sw pil fy reto | [Th 
cratic Party has for years pledged lf to the 1 
direct election of United States Senators by t | 
seventeenth amendment to the C« itution orig { 
Democratic Congress. ‘Tl ork « isha 
ment was committed to Democrat List 
years ago the first senatorial election 
This year it applies universally to of the States electing S« 

| tors. What has become of 1 timid prophecies of our Re 
ean friends that it would unde founda 30 @ ¢ 
stitution? If they still th ) thie o before tl 
people and pledge themselves to its repeal. The sp ‘ 
primaries has also been the adv: nent of recog I) 
cratic doctrine, until to-day the people have a d 

selection of thei li tl 

public officials. 

The purification of po I 
and machine rule have bes \ } 
acts passed by the Dr f ( cs 
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and made 


a speech i h he p 
tariff bill ever writte: Che nex orning en 
published in the ro} { the ¢ ht { 
found itself split from Hell G to ¥ I 


When the election 
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arm of the law between the rights of the people, on the one hand, 
and the eorrupt contributions of favor-seeking corporations on 
the « ! 

Abraham Lincoln spoke for a government “ of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” We have long had a government 
“of the people.” Under. Democratic rule we are at length secur- 
ing governinent by the people,” which menns that we shall at 
last have government “ for the people.” 

Our fiscal policy, which under the Republican rule had re- 
mained unchanged since the Civil War and which had three 
times since that period prostrated the great and growing West 
by disastrous panics brought on by the speculation of stock 
gamblers of Wall Street, against which evil the Republican 
Party never dared to raise its hand, was left as a heritage to 
the Democratic administration to reform. We met the most 
deterinined opposition of the money power of Wall Street, with 


its great ramifications through all of the banking centers of the 
Nation and holding within its toils the great industrial and 


transportation corporations, which fought openly and secretly 


against any reform in the currency. They. sought to keep the 
santry in the eondition which would precipitate the business 
ind banking interests of the Nation into disastrous panics, 


which a shortage of currency and a contraction of credits under 
our antiquated system: might at any time cause. Only the 
money tender and stock gambler profited by such a condition. 
Phe Democratic Party enacted the Federal reserve banking law, 
which created 12 great reservoirs of credit so located throughout 
the producing area of the Nation that acentralized control of the 
money power in the hands of Wall Street bankers was no longer 
possible, That great law has banished panics from America. There 
will be no bread lines in the great manufacturing centers of the 
country while the grain is rotting in the fields in the agricultural 
districts for lack of money to move the crops, as was the case in 
the bitter winter of 1907-8 under the last Republican panie 
this country will ever see. The farmers and business men of 
our Nation have been freed from the speculation of Wall 
Street. Under the Democratic measure, the man who is doing 
the business, producing the goods, and adding to the wealth of 
the Nation is assured of a legitimate credit based upon his 
solvency and business standing. 

Perhaps our Republican friends will promise the American 
people to repeal the Federal reserve bank act. Perhaps they 
will attempt to substitute for it the Aldrich bill, providing for 
n centralization of the money power, sanctioned by law, which 
they had offered to the people prior to the election of 1912. 
We charge them with having teft this country for years in a 
condition of financial dependency with an outgrown, outworn 
eurrency system utterly inadequate in normal times, and a sure 
breeder of panic in any case of stringency. We charge them 
with leaving our country under the control of the financial in- 
terests, and that they did not dare reform this condition. 

The standpatters claim that they can produce prosperity by a 
wave of the legislative wand. If they can produce prosperity, 
why have they produced panies? In my lifetime there have been 
three disastrous panics, all caused by frenzied finance and stock 
gambling in Wall Street, which grew out of the centralized sys- 
tem of bank reserves. These panics bankrupted the business 
man and threw the laborer out of work. The people who 
suffered most from them did not cause them and could not 
control them. The first panic was in 1873, upon the failure of 
Jay Cooke & Co., which came after 12 years of Republican rule. 
That panic found the West in the position of a barefeoted boy, 
homeless and friendless, who must pick gp his living the best he 
could. Of course, the panic brought destitution and suffering 
to the West. 

The next great panic was in 1893, which came after four years 
of Republican rule and 30 days before the inauguration of a 
Democratic President. That panic found the West in the posi- 
tion of a young man just starting out to establish his home and 
his business on borrowed capital, and it was not difficult for the 
panic to sweep away such slender resources, The last great 
panic was that of 1907, which came after 10 years of Republican 
rule—another stock gamblers’ panic, for which there was no 
excuse. That panic failed to wreck the West. The panic makers 
had made a mistake. The West had grown to stalwart man- 
hood. It had -.paid for its land, it had money in the bank, fat 
eattle in the pens, and grain in the bins. The panie closed our 
biggest banks, it stopped the circulation of money. The business 
man could not draw his own money out of bank because it was 
tied up in the inflated credits of Wall Street. We had to do 
business on cashiers’ chec slips of paper, chips, and whet- 
stones—trading jackknives and plugs of tobacco, all during the 
winter of 1907-S; but we kept on doing business because we 
had the goods. Though the panie did not wreck the West, it did 
prostrate the East. In those centers of protected industry the 
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workmen were rioting for bread—bread lines in New York 
metropolis of the richest Nation in the world, while in the ' 
the pens were full of cattle and the bins were full of grai: 
could not get to market because of a disgraceful financi 
tem. There never was a Democratic panic, and there nev 
be a Democratic panic. We have banished panic from th 
by divorcing legitimate business from speculation anc by 
ing the banking reserves in 12 great reservoirs of credit. 

The Republican Party can not make prosperity. T! 
make prosperity, if they are given a fair chance. We h 
prosperity comes up from the people and not down f: 
rulers. The aim of Democracy is to keep the biggest end . 
dollar in the pocket of the man who earns the dollar a 
take it from him under the guise of taxation. 

Why, the standpatters have even tried to tell the farn 
they produce prosperity for him. The farmer, of all men, 
who fills his dinner pail. He fills it himself, with his own 
right arm and clear brain and the blessing of Almighty Go 
sends “the seedtime and the harvest, the early and the 
rain.” The farmer goes out and plants the tiny seed 
ground. It lies there in the cold and in the wet and 
darkness, until by and by, at just the right time, in ol: 
to some divine law that no man of us has been pure en 
understand, it begins to germinate. It sends down its 
roots in just the right direction. It sends up its tiny s! 
just the right direction to reach the sunlight by the neares 
It lies under its blanket of snow until it is swept by th: 
of March and wept over by the showers of April; unt 
kissed by the suns of May and caressed in its growing 
by the soft zephyrs of June. So it grows in strength and ! 
and into the promise of the golden harvest. Then the 
goes out and reaps his grain. He shocks it, and he stacks 
he thrashes it. He hauls it to the siding, and he loads it 
ears. He sends it singing on its way to bless the homes 
the dinner pails of countless thousands of his fellow ¢ 
Then he goes back to the old home place and, leaning on the 
he thinks of the result of his year’s work. He thinks th: 
the boy is assured of another year at the State universit) 
thinks that now, perhaps, the oldest girl will have a c! 
He sees his good wife rocking to and fro on the front | 
resting from the toil of cooking for the hands, and he | 
that he will fix up the old house a bit, or perhaps | 
little trip to town to make life pleasanter for the faithfu! 
panion of his toil. And thus his heart begins to swell wi 
joys of the harvest home. But about that time in the fal! 
jackleg politician comes dancing down the pike and salut 
old farmer with a wave of his hat and says, “ Look at a! 
wonderful prosperity that the Republican Party has given | 
It is a wonder to me that the old farmer does not climb oy 
fence and beat him to death. 

We had an old preacher down in our county who want: 
make political speeches. He was on the right side; he 
Democrat; so we started him out. He arose before his 
audience and began, “ Dearly beloved brethren.” We thi 
that was a pretty good start. Then he continued, “In t! 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.” He lu 
around solemnly and repeated, “In the beginning God cir 
the heavens and the earth.” Then he took a fresh start 
said, “ In the beginning God created the heavens and the e: 
At that point some man in the front row of the crowd who 
getting a little tmpatient said, “Oh, go on and tell us so 
thing else. We all know that.” “Yes, my friend,” said 
preacher, “ you think you know it, but it won't be a wee 
fore some windjamming office seeker is out here telling you 
Republican Party did it.” 

The Democratic Party is the father of the income tax, bu 
Republican standpatters fought it for years, because it i 
taxation of the trusts and not taxation by the trusts. 

Our Republican friends could think of no better way fo | 
the revenues to run the Government than a tariff so adjust 
to reward protected manufacturers at the expense of the A! 
can consumer. They promised to revise the tariff downward : 
deliberately broke their promise after the election of Presi: 
Taft. Present world conditions demonstrate that the tarifi 
not be relied upon as a source of revenue. It fails us at. 
very time when we need it most. The Democratic Party ple 
itself to an income tax, by which a portion of the burdens 
government would fall upon accumulated wealth rather 
to be borne entirely by the wage earner and the consumer. 
believe in taxing wealth, not want. It was necessary to ' 

a constitutional amendment to express the views of the A! 
can people in favor of an income tax. If this country 
now under the old tariff system left us by the Republican Part: 
it would be impossible to raise enough revenue to run our ( 
ernment. Only the income tax has saved us from a disastr 
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and complete financial failure. But I take it that no Republican 
partisan will be bold enough to promise the people to repeal the | 
income tax. 

In the present condition of chaos in which the civilized world | 
finds itself we are utterly unable to determine what will be our 
industrial relations with other countries after the close of this 
creat war, No man is wise cnough to know. We do not know 
whether there will be more goods or less goods imported to the 
United States after the nations of Europe have resumed the | 

Iks of peace. How do the two great parties meet this preblem, 

h we know to be inevitable?) The Republican Party prom- 

you only the certainty of business disturbances growing 

of a threatened and general revision of the tariff. They 
nromise you only a tariff made in the old way by the logrolling 
and trading of special interests, who are able to keep their rep- 
esentatives in Washington and to urge their claims before Re- 
ican committees of They promise you 
wad of pretended or real lobbyists, promoters, and schemers to 
second upon the National Capitel and with a clamor of in- 
ests drown out the voice of the plain people and the average 


cx MIeTess, 


only a 


izen. The Democratic Party promises vou a scientific tariff 
mission to investigate the needs of every industry and all 

. . . . | 
ihe elements of production and consumption. Before such | 


commission every business man, big or little, will have a fair 
pportunity to be heard. Our Republican friends have repeatedly 


nounced themselves as in favor of a commission, but have | 


never seen fit to actually create one. We will give them an | 
portunity to meet this view freely before the American people. | 

Che Demoeratic Party has been true also to its historic friend- 
ship for labor. The wage workers of the Nation recognize that | 
their day of justice has come with the advent of the present | 

iministration. I need only mention, in passing, the bill passed | 
by the Democratic Congress providing conciliation and mediation | 


labor disputes, as a result of which many threatened strikes 
have been avoided and much loss saved to wage earners, ein- 

oyers, and the public. You are familiar also with the mine- 
ty law, which has almost put an end to disastrous mine acci- 
the extension of the laws providing for the safety of 
trainmen and railroad employees, which have reduced the per- 
centage of accidents and injuries from that cause. sut the 
greatest triumph of labor was the passage of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, which has been aptly described as the Magna Charta 
of Ameriean labor. Its important provision is “ that the labor 
of a human being is not an article of commerce” and can not be 
monopolized. 

The farmers throughout the Nation have come into their own 
inder the Democratic administration. Not only have they been 
treated fairly on the question of tariff duties by the breaking of 
the monopoly of the great Harvester Trust, the Binding Twine 
Trust, and other exactions which had been laid upon them as 
consumers under the Republican tariff, but measures for their 
advantage and relief have been passed by the Democratic Con- 
The most conspicuous of these is the Lever agriculture 
extension bill, by which farm demonstration work is being car- 
ried direetly into every county of the United States and under 
the personal observation of cvery farmer, so that he may learn 
from actual tests the most improved methods of scientific agri- | 
culture. Congress also provided liberally for the stamping out 
of hog cholera. Within the last few days the Democratic House | 
has passed the grain-grading bill and the public-warehouse bill, 
to give the farmer an opportunity to market his products to the 
best advantage. The live-stock interests are also receiving atten- 
tion in the resolution now being considered to curtail the rapacity 
of the Packers’ Trust, as advocated by all the live-stock interests 
of the country. The Democratic administration has promised 
the farmers of the country a rural-credit law, by whiclr the agri- | 
cultural producer, who has the best asset of the Nation in his 
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} 
ands, will be able to borrow a working capital upon as liberal 
terms as his city cousin, the merchant of the towns, who now | 
borrows from the commercial banks. ‘The Democratic Party | 
Stands sponsor for good roads. ‘The Democratic House has twice 
passed a good-roads bill, which will probably pass the Senate at 
the present session of Congress. In this bill provision will be 
made for opening up every section of the great West with better 
means of transportation. 

Conservation has taken on a definite meaning under the 
Democratic administration. It means not a destruction of the 
country’s resources or their exploitation by great combines of 
capital, but their use in development for the public interest. 
rhousands of acres of public lands have been restored to home- 
stead entry, thus furnishing homes for the young farmers of the 
Nation. The great coal deposits of the West are being leased 
on terms which preserve the public right to the profits growing | 
out of this wealth which belongs to the Nation at large. The | 
Water Power Trust has not been permitted to seize all power | 
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sites on the public 1s Is. but legislat l now ™ ling 
viding for the leasing of s we wi nditior +} 
fair to the publi hye eat T be \lask: he trens 
house of the Union has been 9 sted) 1 +} 1) of 
Morgan-Guggenheim sy) { ( Ty 
| ministration is being develope G < 
| roads, to be paid for out of t ' , 
Alaska. The coal and er} den t per ty 
to be taken up by fraudulent < 
capital but are to be ope 
the Federal Government 

Oil lands worth millions in 
Pacific railroads in Oregon and C 
rightful owners, the American ] 

‘he Democratic Party believe ‘ 

Nation able to reach out 

We must break the sh LOS | 

tariff has so long bound us 1} 

markets by wise tt { ‘ 

commerce, The development \ bus 

the specinl cure of ti Lh { 

Nation was never m “OS] S { i 
creat step in the iprovement ‘ | 

bank law, which permitied t ( blisl \ 

in foreign countries Under i rovis sh 

been established in wer S lo oN 

Which will open up ch sof t \ “ \ 
the great war cloud broke . \ . { 
commercial nation in the ! } 
bankruptey exeept the United States | 

action of the Democratic adn trati i t 

and placed American business upot sound ! 

With foreign exchange demoralize } a 
operation the new Federal } | 

the United States closed its doors, 1 

calamity howlers of the Republi Part 

For the first two months afte | 
Werce Was demo ml \ rl l t 
cotton could not le: \ine in port ~ 
afe on the ocen fhe D Lon ic ¢ S 
risk insurance bill, nnd wheat a g 
This War Risk Insurance Bure | , 
from the day it was opened, and is ¢ Ol if 
judgment and statesmanship of the Demo ‘ 

We broke loose from the Ship 1 
any foreign vessel might register under the A 
and our merchant marine grew LOO per « 1) 

The great trade-commission bill was passed providin 
combinations of capital engaged in indus purs 6 
regulated and controlled in the same way as the I st ( 
merce Commission controls the gt M 
country. As a result, the honest busines s been fre 
use his highest efforts in promoting busine 1 
have had to abandon many of the methods which hie 
competition and destroyed the freedom of trade. | 
years of Republican rule the merchant marin $ ‘ 
die and the American flag was drive rr thre | 

| under the Democratic rule the Stars and Stripes 

stored to the trade routes of the world, and the Der ( 
gress will soon pass the shipping bill providing for Go 
controlled lines of vessels, espe ly to our S 
America. 

The greatest achievement of the D 

has been to preserve peace prosperity in the midst « 
| world torn and desolated by a fret ! No gr ! 
has fallen upon any President since days of Lincoln tl 
been borne by the present Democr: occupant the W 
| House. There are those who clamor for war and wl 
regret that our boys are not stretched upon the 

fields of Europe in the name of military ¢ | 


in our country, equally sincere and more humane, wW pelle 
that we ought to sacrifice everythi 





hostilities. Between these tw: sti l 
pursued a steady and consistent course g 
ness and patience the rights of Ame i and ( 
ing the principles of internationa until to-day t ( 
| is recognized as the one power!l nd rightful sp 
humanity. The President, assailed by the conflicting 
friends and the mistaken or venomous criticism of fo l 
| in his grasp as a sacred trust the peace and fety of 
ican people and the honor and dignity of the Ar 
Under other circumstances and with a less wise le: | 
Nation might to-day be plunged in the horrors of nuit 
stead we are meeting in peace and safety, in the n t of |] 


surrounded by the unbroken ho 
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a free and independent people. To-day all over this vast land of 


ours wherever the American citizen labors and produces, wher- | 


ver industry is making the wealth to add to our country’s 
vreatness vherever firesides are welcoming home the toler 
after his day’s labor, wherever the honest workman knows the 
value of his own work and demands a just reward for his toil, 


there is going up a great song of confidence which will swell into 
in anthem of triumph. On the farm, in the factory, at the 
forge, in the mines, behind the counter of the country store, on 








Ul of the countless railroad trains that fly like busy shuttles 
through the warp and woof of American commerce, wherever 
the myriad activities of American life are carrying forward the 
arts of peace and civilization there is going up the hope of the 
Nation for the continued success and prosperity of our great 


Democrati 
Democrati 


President, Woodrow Wilson, and for the work of the 
Congress. 


Discussion of Senate Amendment te Indian Appropriation 
Bill Providing fer the Cutting of Timber on Lands 
Belonging te the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
and Authorizing Other Uses to be Made of Such Lands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


M. CHIPERFIELD, 


ILLINOIS, 


HON. BURNETT 


OF 


Lx tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to leave in the 
Recor) as an extension of my remarks my most earnest protest 


gainst the adoption of a policy that I believe will work a 
iarked injustice to the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 


n the State of Minnesota. 

i am very well aware in doing this it is the pleading of an 
npopular cause. 

One who speaks for the protection of the property and rights 


of the Indians now remaining in the State of Minnesota can not 
ordinarily find a sympathetic ear to listen. 


I have thought, and still think, that in this House such is 
not the ease 
I yet believe it, although I am frank to say because of the 


kindly reeeption given the Senate amendment to House bill 
LO885 upon this subject my faith that the rights of these Indians 
vill be sufficiently protected in this body is considerabiy shaken. 

When the Indian appropriation bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives it contained no feature that could or would work 
a marked injustice to the Red Lake Band of Indians of Minne- 
Lorn 

When it returned from the Senate it was changed by an 
amendment offered by Senator Netson, of Minnesota, and con- 
tained the provisions of which I complain, as follows: 

(61) To carry into effect the act entitled “An act for the relief and 
elvilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, ap- 
proved January 14, 1889, to provide for the establishment and adminis- 


tration of a forest reserve and for the sale of timber within the Red 
Lake Indian Reservation, Minn.,” that the following-described lands 
within the Red Lake Indian Reservation, Minn., be, and the same 
hereby ai ated into a forest reserve, to be known as the Red Lake 
indian Forest: Townships 150 and 151 north, ranges 32, 33, 34, 35, and 


} west, and townships 152 and 153 north, ranges 32, 33, and 34 west 
f the fifth principal meridian, except the lands tn townships 151 north, 
nge 56 west, which lie north of the north line of sections 26 to 30, 
inclusive, and except all lands within sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 18, 
in township 155 north, range 34 west. The provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply to any lands which have heretofore been reserved 
for school, agency, church, or town-site purposes or granted to private 
parties or corporations within the area described, nor to the town site 
of Red Lake, for the creation of which provision ts made herein: Pro- 
ided, That when any of said lands are no longer needed for the pur- 
pese for which they are reserved the Secretary of the Interior may de- 
such lands to be a part of the Red Lake Indian Forest. 
(o2) That lands within said Red Lake Indian Forest which are not 
wwered with standing and growing merchantable pine timber and 
ch are suited for the preduction of agricultural crops and which are 
bg upon a lake shore may be allotted to individual Red Lake In- 
dians: Provided, That no such allotment shall exceed 80 acres nor have 
more than 80 rods fronting upon a lake shore: Provided further, That 
in case an Indian has improved and cultivated more than 80 acres his 
allotment may embrace his improvements to the extent of 160 acres. 
That said forest shail be administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with the principles of scientific forestry, with a 
view to the preduction of successive timber crops thereon, and he is 
hereby authorized to sell and manufacture only such standing and 
growing pine and oak timber as is mature and has ceased to grow, 
and he is also authorized to sell and manufacture from time to time 
rech other mature and marketable timber as he may deem advisable 
and he is further authorized to construct and operate sawmills for 
the manufacture of the timber into merehantable products and to em- 
ploy such persons as he shall find necessary to carry out the purposes 
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of the foregoing provisions. including the establishment of purse: 
and the purchase of seeds, seedlings, and transplants when needed 
reforestation purposes: Provided, That all timber sold under the 
visions herein shall be sold on what is known as the bank scale 

vided further, That no contract shall be made for the establish; 
of any mill, or to carry on any logging or lumbering operations 

shall constitute a charge upon the proceeds of the timber, 
estimate of the costs thereof shali have first been 
approved by Congress. B 

(63) That the Secretary of the Interior may issue permits or , q 
leases on such lands for camping or farming. No permit sh; 
issued for a longer term than one year and po lease shall be exe: e 
for a longer term than five years. Every permit or lease issued E 
der authority of this act to Indians, or to other persons or cor : 
tions, and every patent for an allotment within the iimits of 
forest created by section 1, shall reserve to the United State- 
right to cross the land covered thereby with logging roads or rail: 
to use the sbore line, or to erect thereon and use such structu ‘ 4 
shall be necessary to the proper and economical management of | e 
indian Forest created by this act; and the Secretary of the Int 
may reserve from allotment tracts considered necessary for suc 
ministration. 

After the payment of all expenses connected with the admini 
tion of these lands as herein provided, the net proceeds there 
shall be covered inte the Treasury of the United States to the 
of the Red Lake Indians and draw interest at the rate of 4 per 
per annum. The interest on this fund may be used by the Sex 
of the Interior in such manner as he shall consider most 
tageous and beneficial to the Red Lake Indians. Expenditure fro: 
principal shall be made only after the approval by Congress o! 
mates submitted by the said Secretary. 

(64) That the Secretary ot the Interior shall select and set 
an area not exceeding 200 acres, in sections 20, 21, 28, and 29; t 
ship 151 north, range 34 west, cause the lands thus selected 
surveyed and platted into suitable lots, streets, and alleys, and 
cate said streets and alleys and such lots and parcels as he m: 
sider necessary to public uses. The lands thus selected shall m 
allotted, but held as an Indian town site subject to further legis 
by Congress. 

(65) That the timber on lands of the Red Lake Indian Reser 
outside the voundaries of the forest created by section 1 may lx Be 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, ai : 
proceeds administered under the provisions of the general de 
act of March 8, 1883 (22 Stat. L., p. 590), and the Indian 
priation act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. L., p. 463). 

The effect of these provisions contained in the Senate a 
ment is as follows: 

1. There is taken from the use of these Red Lake Indian e 
stantially 90,000 acres of land, and which, against the wis! 5 
desire of these Indians, is made into a forest reservatio 
the sale of timber. 

The rights of the Indians in this forest reserve are ta 
from them except, that the lands which are not covered 
standing and growing timber, may be allotted to the Ind 
entitled thereto. 

2. In this forest reserve the Secretary of the Interior is ¢ 
unrestricted. power of control and is authorized toe conduct 
same with a view to reforestation and is given authorit 
sell the pine and oak timber which is maturely growing thei: 
and likewise to sell such other timber that is marketable : 
may deem advisable. 

The Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to manu 
ture this timber. This power places the control of the ti! 
belonging to this band of Indians entirely in the hands of 
Secretary of the Interior, giving him full power to make ; 
use of it within the limitations above stated, as he may ( 
advisable. 

8. The Secretary of the Interior, with reference to these las 
is authorized to issue permits and leases for camping and fii 
ing, thus placing it in his power to take the use of such I: 
entirely away from those who own them. 

The matter of compensation is left wholly to the Secretar) 
the Interior. 

4. A costly system of administration of the provisions 
this act is made possible by the loose terms in which the Sen:t: 
amendment is drawn, and I think it is no unfair criticism to - 
that it is thus loosely drawn with the design that the Secret 
of the Interier shall have the widest scope possible for the e 
cise of such power and authority. 

All the cost of administration of this unwelcome and ~ 
imposed trust in connection with such lands is. to be met 
paid from the receipts, and the balance, if any, is to be Pp 
into the Treasury to the credit of the Red Lake Indians, 
afterwards to draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

5. Even the interest which is to be derived from this fui 
is put at the disposal of the Secretary of the Interior and is © 
be used by him in such manner as he shall consider most 
vantageous and beneficial to the Red Lake Indians. 

6. Two hundred acres of the Red Lake Indian land is 
be taken, without consulting the wishes of the Indians, for 
town site. The purpose which animates the taking of thes 
last-mentioned lands is not apparent at this time, but I vent ure 
to predict that in the future it will be found that these ~0” 
acres of land will be diverted by some future act of Congres 
from the use of the Indians to some use which is inconsistent 
with their best interest. 
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7. In thus ruthlessly dealing with the lands of these Indians, 
power is given to the Secretary of the Interior to sell all the 
balance of the timber on lands of the Red Lake Indian Res- 
ervation in accordance with the general-deficiency act of March 
2 1883 (22 Stat. L., p. 590), and the Indian appropriation act 
of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. L., p. 463). 


This amendment is along substantially the same lines as a | 


similar amendment proposed at a previous session of this House 


by Representative STEENERSON, of Minnesota. 

“Jt is very apparent from an inspection cf this amendment 
that the general purpose is to place all of the timber on the Red 
Lake Indian Reservation which has any value upon the market, 
and it becomes equally apparent that the principal beneficiary 
under the Senate amendment will be the lumber companies of 


Minnesota, anc I much fear that the major part of benefits 
eained by them will be at the expense of this band of Indians. 

In similar situations with reference to the other Indian 
bands or tribes in the past, the lumber companies have pros- 
pered, and the Indian has been deprived of his property with 
but meager compensation and less consideration, and I fear 
that this amendment is the foundation for similar acts so far 
as the Red Lake Indian Reservation is concerned. 

It will not do to say that the Secretary of the Interior will 
adequately protect the rights of these Indians, because experi- 
ence shows us that former Secretaries of the Interior have not 
protected the rights of other Indians in previous transactions 
of this kind and I do not imagine or anticipate that there is 
any more reason to expect more considerate treatment than 
1as prevailed in the past. 

After this bill was returned to the House, with amendments, 
from the Senate I appeared before the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs when it was considering the Senate amendments, 
and the following hearing took place: 


Mr. Carter. Mr. Chiperfield, do you want to be heard on this matter? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Carter Very well, you may proceed now. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FKOM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if this committee knew the poverty- 
stricken condition of those Indians, if you knew the injustice that 
has been inflicted upon them, multiplied and remultiplied, and now 
going on to-day, until if the department does not change its course 
=a are going to be exterminated, you would not want to add a 
dollar to the expenses for which this tribe is primarily answerable. 

Somebody, somewhere, sumehow, ought to speak for these Indians, 
They are as sorry a spectacle as exists in the United States to-day. 1 
have taken the matter up with the department time after time. Some- 
body ought to be their friend somewhere, and the situation simply 
fills me with indignation and sympathy for them. 

Now, I have not a particle of interest in this matter, any more than 
any other bumane Individual would have. . 

These posete have $6,000,000 in the Treasury, and the expenses of 
everything that can be put upon them is taken from their funds. That 
may be the rule with reference to other Indians, I de not know about 
that, where they bave tribal property. There are about 7,000 or 
8,000 of these Indians, I do not knew the exact number 

Mr. Haypen (iuterposing). The Indians desire to have this roll made 
promptly, and it is only going to cost $5,000. They have $6,000,000 
te their credit. It is the custom of the commniittee in a case of that 
kind to pay for such work from the tribal funds. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. | am not making any criticism of the committee 
er anyone else. I am simply speaking of the condition of these In- 
dians, so that in view of that fact you may apply your judgment con- 
cerning this item. 

Mr. Carrer. Are they povery stricken, you say? 

Mr. CHIP@R¥LELD. They are absolutely poverty stricken. They have 
a lot of forest land up there, part of which they are trying to take 
away from them—land upon which no farmer could or would even 
try to make a living. 

Mr. Canter. Who ts trying to take it away from them? 

Mr. CHIpeRPIELD. Everybody, I think, including the Indian Depart- 
ment. I believe in speaking plainly about these matters. 

Mr. Merirr. I want to protest against a statement of that kind. 

Mr. CHirerriznp. I will make my statement and give the facts upon 
which I base it. These Indians have not been pretected in getting a 
fair price for their timber. They are not going to be protected; it ts 
not the purpose to protect them, and there is not a proper regard for 
their rights; and it is strange—it is passing strange—that a man has 
to come from outside the State of Minneseta, a man who has ne pos- 
sible connection with these Indians, and speak of this injustice. 

Let me just say this, Mr. Chairman: I am not an alarmist; I am 
not an extremist. If there is a conservative man in this House, I am 
conservative. I have gone through these tribes, and I have seen these 
eople in their suffering and sickness, and it is enough to touch the 
eart of any man to see their unfortunate condition. 

Mr. Ditt. What do you think ought to be done, Mr. CHIPpeRFisLp? 

Mr. CHiperrietp. I will teil you what I think ought to be done, and 
I wish it would be done. I wish this committee would father a resolu- 
tien to provide for a committee of Congress to go and inspect the con 








dition of these people and see the manner in which their affairs are being | 


administered. Then you would not have to take the word of any man 
for it. You would know for yourselves. 

Mr. Tintmax. Are they capable of handling their own money? 

Mr. Cuipsrrietp. Not in the opinion of the department, but they 
were capable of making a treaty that took from them the greater part 
of everything they possessed on earth. The Government did not deal 


reserved for forest purposes, and that the provision i: $ 
With them at arm's length then, although they are so solicitous and | issuance of permits to Indians for a period of 10 ye ung 
careful at the present time. These people are suffering from tubercu- | and inadvisable. : : 
losis and syphilis and trachoma. | - I attach a draft of legislation which I |! > wi preferable t 
They are starving, and I care not whe makes the statement to the | Senate bill 1323. This substitute b reset! ! ‘ f nd has 
contrary, for I know these people personally ; I have seen them myself. | in view the same general ends Senate bill 1323. He r, it allo 
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I got a letter a few ago from of t r One 
was an Indian by the e@ ¢ I va i 
Indian by the na f hoa Scott how 
are hunger pray Z \ i i 
thev are u e w h i 
These peop S 

} t ise that : is t 

{ Mr. Carter. What pe 

Mr. CHIP I 
large, and the mixed ods, uD 
than the full-b! ] 

Mr. HAYDEN. Now, as to sections 61 i 

| we not better read these tl z i 
then hear Mr. Chiperfield furt! 
| Mr. Mer! do not 

know th ement tha B 

this timb from tl I s 

the facts. 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. But are you protesting ag 
Mr. Merri No, sit 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. You are ap g yu 
Mr. Mert rhe d s 
similar legis} 1 
Mr. Cutt I » And the I n B 
you not? 
Mr. MERI’ y 
Mr. CHIPPERFIELD. Then, as I say, you are a party to it. 
Mr. Meritt. May | add just on 
Mr. Carter. Yes. 
Mr. Meritr. The Chippewa situ la \ 
order to appreciate the conditions it I 
The act of Congress, | sed wit d 
terior Department, removed the rest tions on 1 th l 
bloods in the White Earth country I ice t f 
| that legislation a large uumber of th Indian ‘ n dey 1 of 
| their property But that was not the fault of the Indian B a ind 
| we have bud nothing to do with it Phe sdict t 
} Was removed by yislation We could no elp tha ndit 
| Mr. Carter. Let me ask you ¢ it that Ik ation, Mr. M 
Didn't Congress pass an act the res ons on mix i 
| Indians without making any ver of t India 

degree of blood? 
| Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Carter. So that the ion W ft simy t he s 

| the man who wanted to se land with reference to wheth 
full-blood or a mixed blood In other words, if a man wanted , 
} sell his land, In order to alienate that land al! he had t ] is ) 
; come to court and testify that he was a mixed-blood Indian. 
Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. Then he would give a title t i ind And 
| there is considerable Uti now going on in the irts, aud w re 
| trying to protect thos: blood Indians who dis d of thei d 
under that legislation. 

Mr. Carter. Now, is the purpose of making this roll to determine 
the degree of blood, that wrongs can be corrected? 

Mr. Merirr. We would like to have the status of those Indians 
nitely determined, so that we can better protect the 3 o 1a 
full-bloods. 

Mr. Carter. Now, is this $5,000 to be used to make a roll whereby 
the status of the blood of an Indian can be determi! 1? Is that the 
purpose ? 

Mr. MenrttTr. That is the purpose. Now, as to the funds ie 7 S 
ury, we admit that those Chippewa Indians have $6,000,000 t elr 
credit at this time, but under the treaty and under the laws enacted by 

| Congress we can not pay out a dollar of those funds now to those Chip- 
pewa Indians until the expiration of 50 years from the date of iat 

| act of Congress. We are trying to get that remedied by legisiation 
submitted at this session of Congress, and we have that n of gis 
lation before Congress now 

Mr. Carter. You mean you are trying to get it so you nh pay the 
money now? 

Mr. Meritt. So that we can pay money to those Indians l relieve 
any suffering on those reservations 

Mr. CarTEeR. Now, suppose you should get legislation to pay it this 
$6,000.000 now, which was not to be paid out until 50 years, would 
that eventuate tn the possibility of a claim aguinst the Fede Gove 
ment by some of those Indians who are born after this payment is mad 

Mr. Merirtr. No, sir; tbe legislation in the Indian bil) does not 
thorize the payment of the entire $6,000,000. We simply k to pay 
about one-fourth of that amount to the Indian 

| Mr. Carrer. The next amendments are Nos. 61, 62, 63, 64, and 65, 
page 41, line 3: 
> * 7 oe « o . 

Mr. Carter. What have you got to say in justification of that, Mr. 
Meritt? 

Mr. Meritr. Mr. Chairman, we did not ask that this item go on tha 
Indian bill. There was a bill introduced in Congress by Senator Nelson 
in regard to this subject, and the Se tal of the Interior submitted 
favorable report on that bill, suggesting certain amendments, | i 
glad to have the report of the Secretary incorporated in the 1 d 

Mr. Carter. Without objection that will be done. 


The report reads as folk 


Dr i MENT OF ps I 
W ashine Ja 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affair TTnited States Senat 
My Dear Senator: I have the honor to acknowledge the recei ‘ 
| your letter of January 11, 1916, transmitting a copy of Senate 132 
providing for the establishment of a forest reserve within the Red L 
| Indian Reservation in Minnesota. and requesting my vie ' 
| proposed legislation. . ; ; 
Senate bill 1323, Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses n 


identical with Senate bill 7179, Sixty-third Congr 
upon which I reported favorably on . vary 18, 1915 
Upon further consideration of the subject I am convinced t 
provisions in Senate bill 1323 would unsatisfactory. I 
| allotment of agricultural lands should be permitted with 
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allotment in agricultural land within the forest reserve, omits tne | Mr. Haypen. It applies only to Red Lake? 


provisions as to the issuante of 10-year permits to Indians, and con- 
tains in section 7 an authorization for the sale of timber 
portions of the Red Lake Reservation which are not 
the proposed Indian forest reserve. It also reserves from allotment an 
indian town site. I should be pleased to see the legislation enacted in 
imended form. 
Cordially, yours, FraNLin K, LANE, 
secre tary. 
Mr. Merirr. This item now in the Indian very 
ommendations of the department, 
Mr. Konorv. Right in that connection, Mr. Meritt, are you going to 
follow the same proceeding that was followed in the Menominee In 
dian Reservation in Wisconsin about the building of these mills? 
Mr. Menitrr. It is not intended to establish such a large milling op 


; ¢ . lar y 
bill follows largely 
t) rer 


eration on this reseryation as we have at Menominee. That feature 
has not been worked out as yet. This legislation here will simply 
enable us to sell the mature timber on that reservation. Under the 


existing law we can sell only the dead and down timber on the reser- 
vation, and there is quite an amount of ripe timber on that reserva- 


tion that should be sold if the Indians are to get the full benefit of 
their property. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Would the chairman object if I ask the gentk 
man a question? 

Mr, Carter. No, sir. 

Mr, CHIPERFIELD, What do you mean by “ ripe”? 

Mr. Meritt. Timber that has ceased to grow and is deteriorating 


and should be cut and manufactured into lumber. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Is there such timber as that among the pine up 
there? 

Mr. Meritt, Yes, sir. 

Mir. CH!IPERFIELD, What price have you gotten for the timber, the 


pine on the stump, under the contracts that have been entered into on the 
White Earth Reservation? 


Mr. Mrrirt. We have been selling but very little timber on the 
White Earth Reservation. The Indians who had restrictions removed 
y Congress have sold their timber. 

Mr, CHIPERFIELD, Don’t you kuow, Mr. Meritt, that the lumber 


ompanies have been contracting with your department, with the ap- 
proval of your department, for the timber on the White Earth Reser- 
vation? I personally know this to be true. Now, what price have 
ou been getting for that? 

Mr. Meritt. We get various prices for the timber on different In- 
dian allotments, But a majority of the timber that has been sold on 
the White Barth Reservation has been sold from mixed-blood allot- 
man, and we have not had anything to do with the sale of that 
timber, 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, But where it has been in the forest reserve it is, 

where it has been on the allotments that belong to the full bloods 
or on unallotted land, can’t you give this committee any idea of the 
prices you have been getting? 

Mr. Meritrr. I can get the fignres from the 


Indian Office, 
he glad to incorporate them in the record. 


and I will 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I think they ought to be in the statement, for it 
an utterly insignificant price. The figures will demonstrate that. 
It is not a question of what Mr. Meritt says or what I say; the figures 


will speak for themselves, 

Mr. Merirr. I wish to 
this matter: 

‘'The oniy timber that has been sold within the White Earth Indian 
Reservation during the last five years was that found upon full blood 
and minor allotments, which were scattered widely over the reserva- 
tion and none of which contained a first-class stand of timber. All 
of the better timber had been allotted and sold. For the scattered 
tracts, from $5 to $7 per thousand for white pine, and $4 vo $5.50 for 
Norway pine, have been recelyed. 

“The only timber that has been sold from the Red Lake Reservation, 
aside from a small amount of cedar posts and poles, has been dead 
white pine and Norway pine. For the dead white pine, $6.05, and for 
the dead Norway pine, $4.05, have been received,” 

Mr. DILL. Speaking of these sawmills the 
building sawmills there now? 

Mr. Merirr. We built quite a large sawmill on the Menominee Res- 
ervation, carrying out legislation that was enacted by Congress. 

Mr, DiLL. I mean now; during the last year. 

Mr, MerirT. We have purchased small sawmills on a number of res- 
ervations. We probably have between 25 and 30 small sawmills on the 
varlous Indian reservations throughout the country. 

Mr, Dinu. There has been a good deal of complaint about the one or 
two out in my country 

Mr. Merirr. We are using those sawmills to saw out timber on the 
reservations for the purpose of building Indian homes and supplying the 
Indians with fencing and lumber for various purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There has been a good deal of complaint about the saw- 
mill on the Menomiree Reservation? 

Mr, Meritr, Yes, sir. 

Mr, HAypeN,. It has been very extravagantly run, has it not? 

Mr, Meritt. The complaint was covering the operations of several 
years ago, and not so much within recent years. There have been many 
complaints, however, against the superintendent of that reservation. 

Mr. Konor. Well, originally, Mr. Meritt, when the thing was started 
there was a whole lot of waste up there. There is not now, I think, 

much as there used to be, is there? 


submit the following statement relative to 


—is Indian 


Department 


Mr. Mreritr. No, sir. We have gotten it down now almost to a com- 
ercial basis, 
Mr. Carrer. Mr, Meritt, in what way does this amendment No. 61 


amend or supplement existing law? 

Mr. Merirr. Under existing law we can not sell any but dead and 
down timber on the Red Lake Reservation. 

Mr. Carrer. That is, under this act for the relief and civilization of 
the Chippewa Indians. I notice this provision here says, “ To put into 
effect the act entitled ‘An act fer the relief and civilization of the Chip- 
pewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ ”’ ete. 

Mr. Meritrr. That is a general act affecting the various reservations 
among the Chippewas, 

Mr, Carter. This act which has the caption of “An act for the relief 
and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota ” is 
a general act, 3s it? 

Mr. MeEritTr. Yes, sir; it Is the act of 18S7, known as the Nelson Act, 

Mr. HaypEN. This forest reserve you propose to create is at Red Lake, 
not White Earth? 

Mr. Meritt. This legislation has nething te do with White Earth, 


on those | 
included within | 


rr SS 


Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir 

Mr. Carrer. Your statement is that the only purpose of section 61 
to permit you to sell timber that is not dead and duwn? 

Mr. Meritr. Of course, the various amendments cover more than t¢} 

Mr. Carter. I am talking about amendment No. 61. 

Mr. Meritr. That enables us to sell both dead and down, as w: 
matured timber. Under existing law we can not sell green timber. 
only dead and down timber. 

Mr. Carter. Under existing law you can not sell matured timber * 

Mr. MeEnitTr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Why do you say that the Red Lake Reservati«: 
not part of the White Earth Reservation? It is true, is it not, that 
Red Lake Indians are one band of the Chippewa Tribe? 

Mr. Meritr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. And that while the different bands have dif 
allotments, and this is given to the Red Lake Indians, it is all : 
of the tribal lands? 

Mr. Meritr. No, sir. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. With that distinction? 

Mr. Meritr. Because the White Earth Indians do not share in ; 
way in the tribal lands on the Red Lake Reservation. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. No; but they all came from the 
originally. 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; but only Red Lake Indians will be affecte 
this legislation. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. That is true. 

Now, gentlemen, I am net going to weary you with my remark 
I do want a very few minutes to present this matter. This » 
thing—and I do not say it in the objectionable sense of the teri 
simply a “ joker” in the interest of the lumber companies. That i 

I want to go back just a very short way, so that you may hay 
understanding of this matter, I do not attempt to instruct this 
mittee, for your knowledge of this subject, I take it, is complete 
at an early day the Chippewa Indians, including among othe 
Red Lakers, the Pillager Band, the White Earth Band, and the ! 
Lake Indians, were in possession and were the owners undoubted 
about the northern half of Minnesota. A treaty was negotiated 
them—and it is a travesty on our present system—a treaty was | 
tiated whereby they waived their rights to the greater portion of 
territory, and in lieu of that they accepted a much more resti 
territory, where the property was to belong absolutely to them. 

When I say it was a travesty I have this in mind: The In: 
Department to-day says that these men are not capable of expe 
any of the funds that belong to them; that they are not capa 
receiving the tribal funds at this time pena where they hay 
declared to be competent, but at that time they were capable ot 
ing with practically their all to the Government. 

{ am not quarreling with that policy of the department, but 
the Government dealt with them they were competent, no matt: 
benighted their condition was at that time. They relinquished 
greater portion of their land and now—that you may understand 


tribal 


situation, some of this land is covered with very fine pine tin 
timber that if it had been properly conserved would have mea: 
fortune for these Indians to-day. The various tribes were all: 


certain locations wherein they were to participate, and the roll 
closed some few years ago- i: do not know just how many— and 
day there are 800 Indian children of the White Earth Reservation 
have absolutely no lands, although they are of the class of Ind 
who would be entitled to participate in the lands. They, these 
dren, are paupers, except for the $6,000,000 fund in which they par! 


pate. They have no lands and no right to any lands. 
Now, this situation became so attractive to the lumber compa: 


that it had to be exploited—and I will not modify a word that | 
for I understand precisely what I am saying—it had to be exploi! 
for the benefit of the lumber companies, and so one of the steps 
to allow the lumber companies to cut the dead and down timber. ‘1! 
was a fact, because under the designation, “ dead and down timbe: 
they went in and cut what timber they pleased. Now, that is 
quite sufficient at the present time, so there must be included in 
bill the term “ripe timber.” I have been intimately associated 
the pine country for many, many years. I went to school in Min: 
sota; I tanght school in Minnesota. The first work i ever did in 
life was done in Minnesota. I know the pine country, and I kn 
the ways of the lumber camps, and I never ceare such a term used 
any lumberman in all my life. 

Mr. Haypen. The term in the bill is “ mature.” 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. J took it from what Mr. Meritt said that it 
“ripe timber.’ Anyway, mature timber. Now, there practically i 
maturity for pine timber until it is damaged by forest fire. There 
pine timber up there hundreds of years old, and this is, gentlemen, 
ply opening the doors so much farther for exploitation. 

Now, this land belongs to these Indians. want to say just a w: 
as to my interest in this matter. I have known these Indians 
many years. I haven't a penny’s financial interest in any of then 

On the contrary, for years I ,have been sending in my own fu 
at different times to relieve distress among these Indians, simply 1! ! 
a humane standpoint. I know intimately quite a number of these | 
dians. It has been my custom to take long canoe’ trips into Canada 
with them, and I have become intimately acquainted with their condi- 
tion. I have received letters protesting against the forest reserve. 

Now, what helpful purpose is in view to be accomplished by | 
legislation? What beneficial purpose has the department that the) 
want to serye for these Indians? 

* = - 


It is idle to talk about any forest reserve. 


It is idle to 
these Indians being benefited by anything of this sort. It means thi! 
under the guise of this law the lumber companies are going to go i! 
there and they are going to pick out the timber that is profitable | 
them, and this amendment is going to allow the lumber companies (0 
take this timber for a song. 

Now, so far as the sawmills that are intended to furnish timber 
the agencies or for the schools, or for hospitals, or for the individ. 
use of the Indians, that is all right as long as it is done that wa) 
and as long as it is properly operated. But this is simply saying, sen- 
tlemen, that these tracts of timber that are now standing, includine 
the matured timber and the dead-and-down timber, and all the fores 
reserves and other timber, is to be cut and is to be sold at an '! 
significant figure. 

Mr. Haypex. If this lumber was sold at a fair price would you 
ect? 

; Mr. CHIPERFIELD. If these Indians were guaranteed, gentlemen, |! 
they were to get the fair valuation of what is coming to them—wha 


* 
talk a! ( 
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they never have gotten in al] the world, I do not care who makes the 
oo this timber there would be a very much different 
sented and a very much less objectionable situation. 

Mr. Harpen. Would yeu think it better to have the matured timber 

it and the proceeds turned into money for the benefit of the Indians 
than to leave it standing there’ 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. They are going ‘nto this timber, and not clear up 
the land in any sense of the word. They will simply pick out the 
timber as they come to it. I have not quite been able to get the signifi- 

e of the “bank scale,” unless that means the bank lumber is to 
be measured and paid for, notwithstanding the real scale of what is 
But they are goimg in there and cut out the timber that appeals 

them. 
' Now, there isn't any such thing as getting a fair price for the timber, 
gentlemen. You figure the stumpage price of this timber, and it 
would not compare with the price 
or that private individuals would secure. 

Mr. CarTer. Why couldn’t a fair price be had for it? 
for information now. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I know you are; and I certainly would feel humil- 
inted if I did not respond in precisely the same spirit. It is just for 
this reason—for the reason that no Indian in this section of the coun 
try kas ever gotten a fair price for anything. He has been the legiti- 
mate prey of every man who could defraud him. 

Mr. DiLuL. You say they are in such need. Now, here is this timber. 
They can not eat that; they can not wear that. What are you going 
to do for them? That is what I would like to get at. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Let me answer that tn just another 
know Indians that have as much as $2,000 or $3.000 in the hands of 
the Interior Department, and the Interior Department is saying to those 
indians, “We will allow yeu enough to keep life in your body; we 
will give you an order that says you can go to such and such a store 
and buy these precise things that you need, but you can not have the 
benefit of your own money.” 

And there may be some who are not competent to receive their 
money. am not here to say they are not. ut these Indians have 
funds—they have their tribual funds—and every expense of their agency, 
their hospitals, of their schools, of everything else, is taken from these 
funds. And if any man doubts my statement—although they have 
been cutting this timber on the Leech Lake Indian Reservation—if any 
man doubts my statement of suffering and destitution and disease that 
exists there to-day, a splendid way to ascertain that—and it ts not 
so far—is to send a committee of a few men to go through that reser- 
vation; and if there is a man that can look unaffected upon that 
scene presented up there and see the destitution and squalor and suf- 
fering that is going on without having his heart touched, I have 
utterly misjudged this committee. 

Now, getting back to the point here. In order to go in and conduct 
these operations—in order that these Indians may be despoiled, the con- 
tracts are let under such conditions that nobody but the lumber com- 
panies ean compete. A private man can not go in there and do logging 
operations ; and, like the people who divided*the raiment of the Savior, 
they parcel out this timber, and each man takes what suits him, and 
they do not compete with each other at all. The sales are a fraud and 
a farce in that respect and the result of the whole process is that the 
Indians are despoiled. 

Now, I have come here at the request of several of the Red Lake Band 
of Indians. If they starve to-morrow, except from a humane standpoint, 
it makes no difference to me. I have nothing to gain or lose either way ; 
but certainly, gentlemen, without knowing the wishes of the tribe, it 
seems to me that you sheuld not act. 

. +. . . * * - 

It certainly seems to me, gentlemen, that there ought to be some 
desire on the part of this tribe that this be done. This is their land. 

Mr. Haypgenx. The Chippewa Indians had a delegation here who ap- 
peared before the Senate committee. — also appeared before this 
committee, but they did not talk about this forestry business to us. 
eee statement they made will undoubtedly appear in the Senate 
hearings. 

Mr. CHUPERFIELD. Let me say this to you gentlemen, tf vou please, 
that there will come before these committees Indians who will present 
various views that are not the views of their tribe. They bring them 
down here; they bring them here for a purpose, 

Mr. Carter. Who do you mean bring them? 

Mr. CHipserieLD. | am not charging any particular man. I am say- 
ing those who have objects to serve will bring these Indians here, and 
they are influenced more or less to take the view of those who bring 
them here; else they would not be produced. But this affects the Red 
Lake Tribe of Indians. 

They have their responsible heads; they have their ordinary methods 
of communication, of conveying thetr wishes; but, gentlemen, you have 
got to know them. They are as innocent as children. They have no 
business capacity to protect themselves against an act of Congress, 
because they do not understand it; they do not comprehend it I 
have sat in their councils with them. They have sent for me to come 
and held councils with them. I know their methods, and they have 
only sent for me because J am their friend. I have never been an 
attorney: I have never sustained such a relation to them, but it seems 
to me that before you dispose of the timber of these Indians you ought 
to know what their wishes are. They can, as a tribe or band, express 
— wishes in a way that would move this committee one way or the 
other, 

Mr. Haypen, It appears from the expenses that they ask us to pay 
that a general council of the Chippewa Indians was held at Bemidjl, 
Minn., last July; that they sent a delegation down here, and they are 
asking us to pay the expenses of that delegation. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. | would not be surprised if they did. 


situation 


pre- 


ent. 


I am asking 


Mr. Haypen. If they were duly elected delegates from a general 
council of the tribe, what better representation could we have here 


asking for legislation of this kind? 

Mr. Cuipeerigeip. If they were an accredited delegation from their 
ribe, instructed to speak on these points, unquestionably they would 
convey the desire of their tribe. 

Mr. Konop. On page 543 of the Senate hearings, Mr. Head—I do 
not know whether lie is the agent or not—appears before the Senate 
committee on this proposition. He stated in Shee: 

“All through the summer we tried to get the people together on this, 
but they will mot listen to the progressive faction, as we call them, to 
any proposition they may put up. 

_ Prom that I would conclude that there are several factions of In- 
cians over there. 

Mr. CHIPHRFIBLD. There are. I attended two councils of the Leech 
and Red Lake Indians held at McGarry, where these Indians invited 


that private individuais would pay 


way: I | 


| 


ment to the contrary—if these Indians were to receive fair values | 





me to be pre 


sent 


nt t ys } x 
that pertain to their v ire I sa 
the Red Lake Band of Indi prog s 
would be in favor of cutting s t i 

The Red Lake Band of | tl ed y é 
Chippewas. They live the most t I 
point, of any of the Chippewa | ul M 
oughly opposed to this tt \ I 
own desire or situation cought te ntr I ‘ 
this thing is done the committ ‘ e ‘ i I 
think perhaps they ought to have the ! M Meritt 
says he will furnish, of the amount of m i iv 1 
receiving, the amount they have been getting r 
their logs. 

Now, this ts not a philanthropic enterprise for th 
Lake Indians. It was not recommended tl int 
until it was put in the shape of a bill I I 

| any such step, and I have no hesitancy in saying y 
from those who desire to profit by dealing in this timbe 

Now, I think I will not weary the committee or take y: I 
further. I understand Mr. ELLSwortu, of Minnesota, wisbed ‘ 
heard on that matter I do nor. know whethe the gent I 
come or not. Of course his statement would be entitled to 1 h 
sideration. I do not know how pressed you are for time, but I th 
wishes of this tribe of Indians ought to be consid d I 
was not red, we would be very anxious to know their desires If th 
were an equal number of white men, we would be very anxious to 
know what were the wishes of the people affected; and it seems to m 
you should have an equal desire under the facts in tl ise I do not 
intend to reflect upon this committee, but these Indians I wards 
of the Nation, and they are helpless and destitute and suff g 1d 
something should be done for them. 

Mr. Haypen. What you would like to have done about these pal 
ticular amendments is to have the House disagree to them and nd 
the matter to conference. Then, if you have any further repr: 
tions to make, undoubtedly the conference committee will no dou b 
glad to hear you, if you get anything further from Minnesota in th 


meantime. 





Mr. CHIPERFIELD. If they can do it, I think they ought to have th: 
representatives here. I think {ft ought to be disagreed to in th ) 
mittee, and then taken care of in the conference committee, beca 
1 feel just as surely as we are here together that this is a 1 
justice to these people. 

{ say to you frankly I am not their spokesman, except that sev l 
of then: bave written to me to protest against making this reservation 
and cutting this timber. 

Mr. Konop. Now, Mr. CHIPERFIELD, at the bottom of page 42, amet 
ment Nv. 62, the provision reads as follows 

“ That said forest shall be administered by the Secretary of the Inte 
rior In accordance with the principles of scientilic forestry, with a view 
to the production of successive timber crops thereon, and he Its bh 
authorized to sell and manufacture only such standing and growing 
pine and oak timber as is mature and has ceased to grow, and he is 
also authorized to sell and manufacture from time to time such other 
mature and marketable timber as be may deem advisable.” 

And so forth. Now, as I understand it, what they propose to do 
here is to have the Secretary of the Interior build sawmills up there 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. That is one of the things 

Mr. Konop. And cut down this timber and saw it into lumber and 
then sell the lumber. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kouxop. Now, you claim that what has been going on there up to 
now is that the lumber companies bave gone up there and that they had 
bought these logs there from these Indians for a song—practical 
nothing. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. For an insufficient price, I wish to say 

Mr. Kuonvp. For an tnsufficient price Now, do you think that this 
kind of e provision, by providing that the Government sheuld build the 
mills anc then sell the tyumber—not the timber, but the lumber—manu 
factured in these mills, wouldn’t you think that that was for the put 


pose of doing just what you are objecting to now? 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It depends, of course, a great deal on the way in 











which the law is administered. If this timber was going to be it ¢ 
mapbufactured purely for the purposes of these Indians and for th 
needs, that would be one thing. But it is not done that way And 
then the first part of this section authorizes the Secretary of the Inte 
rior and the people under his jurisdiction to sell and manufactur 
Now it gives them the right to sell it. 

Mr. Konop. You object to selling tt? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. You know these lumber companies, dor 

Mr. Konop. Yes—well, not way up there 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. But you know them itn your own Sta You 
know what a lumberman’s designation of a mature tre \ be in 
tree that suited him. When he says a matured tree me that ha t 
unsound place in it, that was not going to live much longs it mea 
stripping the forest. That is not only an injustice, but here } 
question of reforestation It means practically that they ild t 
this and keep it forever tf they so desired 

Mr. Konop. Now, the reason I asked the question is that I | 
condition up in my country—the Menominee Indian Ress 
we have bad an Hlustration of this proposition, as ni 
grew on God's green land. Now, the Government 
mill over there and spent about a million and 

Mr. Meritr (interposing). About $1,000,000 

Mr. Konop. About $1,000,000 to put up their pla inact 
they bave been cutting down trees and manu! 
trees into lumber and selling the 

Mr CHIrPEeRFIELD. What rates do they get for it? 

Mr. Konop. 1 do not know the parti ibeut that make cdlie ie 
ably a couple of years » they d not ret dt the 
dollar They had been running that mill for abou ix 
not returned anything. But I understand that within tt 
of years they have been getting id somewhat and 
turning some of this million or million and half a 
Treasury of the United States 

Mr. CH!PERFIELD. Up to that time neit 
ernment had gotten anything? 

Mr. Konor. I do not think so, becau t y had r 
thing. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It sounds reasonab in : 
practice. 

Mr. Konorp. Now, you would < 1 | mill Red 
Lake? 
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Mr. CHIPERFIRLD. As I say, it would be a question purely of adminis- 





tration If there was timber there that should be cut, and it was cut 
for the real benefit of the Indians, I would say yes. Sut anybody 
knows that when you operate a mill of a certain capacity and provide 


its operation that you have got to run things on a large scale be- 
re there can be any profit. The Government can not run a mill as 

n a lumber manufacturer. It may be a rather peculiar thing to say, 

it it is true that they can not, and they do not. They have not the 
facilities for bringing down vast quantities of logs to the mill; they 
! » not the facilities of organization; and they do not make the same 
howing. 

Mr. Konor. I asked a very experienced lumberman, who has a big 
sawmill up in the northern part of Wisconsin—I asked him what the 
reason was that the Menominee Indian mill was not doing as well as 
other privately cwned mills, and he told me that the reason was that 
under the Menominee act they were required to employ Indian labor 
at the mill. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, That is not high-class labor, of course. 

Mr. Konop, And for that reason the mill could not make as good a 
showing as a privately owned mill could. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. There is only a small per cent—I will not at- 
tempt to say what—but they are not the equal of a trained millman 
by any means. 

Mr. Konop. There are some of those Indians, of course, who are good 
millmen, 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Now, I thank you, gentlemen, very much for your 
consideration. I feel that I have discharged my duty in this matter, 
and J certainly will rest a little easier for having spoken for these 
people. And I believe, gentlemen, that you will do very well to scan 
this transaction with the utmost care and protect the interests of these 
wards of the Government. I am very much obliged to you. 

ate CarTeR. Mr. ELLSWORTH, we have been speaking of amendments 
61 to G5. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I 
transaction should be 
seriously question if it 
Indians. 

Mr. ELLSwortsH. I have had some doubts about that myself. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I think it is very obvious that it is in the interest 
of others than the Indians. 

Mr. ELLSwortH. It is Senator NELSON’s amendment. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; and I think it is in the 
lumber concerns 


have just been taking the position that this 
scrutinized with the utmost care, and I very 
is fer the benefit of this Red Lake Tribe of 


interest of the 


Mr. Carter. Have you anything to say about it now, Mr. ELLs- 
WORTH ? 

Mr. ELLSwortH. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Meritt, if you carry out this proposition of re- 


forestation, and all the provisions in this bill, is there any danger of 
the Indians owing the Government anything after they get this timber 
sold? 

Mr. MERITT. 
] 


No: I think not, Mr. Ganpy. I think if this term of 
legislation 


is ‘studied carefully it will be found that there are no 
* jokers’ in it; that it has been submitted in good faith by Senator 
NeLson, I have never known Senator NELSON to submit or endeavor to 
procure any legislation that had “ jokers” in it against the interest of 
the Indians. 

Mr. GAnpDy. Is the land embraced in what is purported, or what is 
proposed, to be this timber reserve all covered with timber? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ganpy. And you say that at this time you only have permission 
by law to sell the dead and down timber? 

Mr. Merirr. That is true. 

Mr. Ganpby. Now, would it clear the situation, from your standpoint, 
if you just had permission to sell matured timber, as well as dead and 
down timber, without going into all this reforestation proposition? 

Mr. Merirr. That would help the situation materially, 

Mr. Ganpy. Do you think that is necessary, in order to secure the 
greatest amount of money possible for this timber, that the Government 
embark upon the proposition of building sawmills up there? 

Mr. Meritr. I doubt if the Government will enter into any extensive 
sawmill operations under this legislation if it were enacted. 

Mr. Carrer. They could not, without coming to Congress. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I have omitted one point which I would like to 
ask. Is it not true, Mr. Meritt, that when you make a forest reserve 
here that you do not allow the Indians to make their alletments in the 
forest reserve? 

Mr. Merirr. There are certain Indians who have taken up allotments 
within this proposed reserve. They will be protected in the possession 
of that land 

Mr. Cutperriei_p, They had them before it was made a forest reserve; 
but is it not true that after it is made a forest reserve you do not allow 
Indians to make allotments in the forest reserve any more? 

Mr. Merirt, It will be our purpose to allot the Indians outside of the 
forest reserve, if this legislation is enacted. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, It may be that that is a direct answer, but is it 
not true that you prohibit the Indians from making any allotments in 
the forest—from taking their allotments in the forest reserve? That 
can be answered directly. 

Mr. Merirr. | would say, in answer to that, that Indians who do not 
now have allotments within the forest reserve will not be permitted to 


take allotments within that forest reserve after the legislation is 
enacted, 
Mr. Cuiprerrigcip, And those who do have allotments now in the for- 


est reserve are not permitted to sell them, are they? 

Mr. Merirr, This legislation will not permit any Indian to sell his 
allotment. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, The practice of your department is not to allow 
Indians to sell any lands in the forest reserve whatever, is it not? 

Mr. Merirr. If the Indian has been allotted land in a forest reserve 
and has a title to it, we will permit him to sell it. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. You require him to exchange it, do you not? 

Mr. Menirr. Not in all cases, 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Do you know of a single place in the White Earth 
Fores. pene where an Indian has been permitted to sell any part of 
us tand: 

Mr. Meritr. Have vou in mind White Earth or Leech Lake? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Well, I do not know just where that reserve comes 
in there. But the forest reserve that it there now, do you permit any 
Indian to sell any land that he may own in fee simple there? 

. +4 Merirr. Yes, sir; we will permit such Indians to sell their 
anas. : 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. To whom? 
but the class of mer. 

Mr. Meri1tT. Anybody who wants to buy it. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Well, i certainly think you make your answer 
good faith. 1 will not question that, but I decidedly doubt the eor: 
ness of it. 

Mr. Meritt. I know two years ago the department encouraged 
Indians who had a:lotments within the forest reserve on the Le: 
Lake Reservation to give up those allotments and take lands out 
the forest reserve. That was the policy of the department. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD You required them to do it? 

Mr. MERITT. We encouraged them to do it. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Because you could not take it away frorn 
but you required them to do it as far as you could. 

Mr. Merirr. That was at the request of the Forest Service 
wanted the reserve held intact, so that there would not be any fir 
the forest reserve. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Most of this forest reserve is along lakes, 
places for the Indian. When they create a forest reserve they sa\ 
the Indians, “Although this is your own land, you can not have 
allotments in it.” 

Mr. Konop. Now, Mr. Meritt, I understand you to say that if 
legislation is enacted you do not propose to build any mills up ther 
Mr. MerittT. We do not propose to build mills on a large scale, 

as we have at Menominee. 

Mr. Konor, You intend to build small mills? 

Mr. Menitr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. Could you do that under the language of this bil! 

Mr. Meritt. We would have to come back to Congress and s) 
estimates. 

Mr. Carter. I notice, beginning in line 10, you say: 

“ Provided further, That no contract shall be made for the « 
lishment of any milf, or to carry on any logging or lumbering 
ations which shall constitute a charge upon the proceeds of the ti: 
until an estimate of the cost thereof shall have first been subn 
to and approved by Congress.” 

Mr. Menritr. Yes, sir That leaves it absolutely in the hand 
Congress as to the future policy regarding milling operations on 
reservation ; but, in view of our experience at Menominee, I think 
department 1s opposed to building large milling plants. 

Mr. Konop. I would say in defense of the mill at Menominee 
I first came here, five or six years ago—from what I was 
gather—the thing was a bad proposititon ; but I understand that 
the last two years they have been making some money and ti 
some money back into the Treasury. Isn't that a fact? 

Mr. Merirr. We have been gradually improving the conditic: 
that reservation. 

Mr. Konop. Now, my own opinion would be that I would opp: 
large milling establishment, something like that at Menomim 

Mr. Meritrr. That would be my attitude. The Indians hav 
here this winter, two delegations from the Red Lake Reservatio: 
delegation headed by the full bleods and one delegation headed 
mixed blood. The full bloods on that reservation are, as a rul 
posed to any change whatever. They do not want the lands allo 
they do not want the timber sold; they want conditions to r 
exactly as they are. They are opposed, even, to the draining « 
swamp lands. It is shown that we can drain a good deal of Ja: 
there at less than $250 an acre. These full-blood Indians are 0); 
to that. They want conditions to remain exactly as they are. 
mixed-blood Indians are progressive and want to iepgeve condit 
and they are in favor of improvements. They are in favor of dra 
the swamp lands; they are in favor of selling part of this timbei 

Mr. Konor. Well, which of them constitute the larger numbe: 
full bloods or the mixed bloods? 

Mr. Meritr. There are probably more full bloods on the reser) 
than mixed bloods, but I would not want to say that a majorit: 
them would favor the plan of doing nothing. 

Before we go to this next amendment I would like to invite the 
tention of the committee to section 62. The act of June 25, |: 
found in Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 857, reads: 

“That the mature living and dead and down timber on unal! 
lands of any Indian reservation may be sold under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the proceeds 
such sales shall be used for the benefit of the Indians of the res 
tion in such manner as he may direct: Provided, That this s 
shall not apply to the States of Minnésota and Wisconsin.” 

Because of that provision we are without authority of law to 
this timber. 

Mr. Konor. That is why you are asking for special legislation’ 

Mr. GANDY. Doesn't that say “ mature timber ”? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; we can not sell mature timber in Minn 
though, because there is a proviso here which excepts the Stut: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota from this act. 

Mr. Konor. Now, aren't they cutting mature timber only on 
Menominee Reservation? 

Mr. Meritrr, They are doing that under a special act 
nee act. 

Mr. GAanpDy. Suppose those two exceptions you speak of there \ 
to be removed and let the general-sale provisicns apply. Wo 
that answer the situation? 

Mr. Meritt. That would meet the situation very largely. 

Mr. Carter, The next amendment is No. 66, page 45, line 1 


I did not have at that time opportunity to revise these 
marks, and consequently what I there desired to say does 1) 
appear with the same degree of precision as if there had bh 
an opportunity to revise my statements, but I have since «0 
sidered with care the statements then made, and I stand uj. 
such statements in their entirety. 

The views which I there presented I here reiterate in con- 
nection with the proposed adoption of the Senate amendmeiits. 

The Red Lake Band of Indians is entitled to much consid- 
eration at the hands of the Government. It has meekly and 
obediently submitted to all the wishes of the Government at ail 
times. 

With reference to their status and conduct, I quote from the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior, under date of January 
30, 1890. 


I do not mean the name of the ma 


the Me: 
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| 
| 
A commission has been formed under an act entitled An | 
act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the | 
State of Minnesota.” 
This commission reported to the Secretary of the Interior. 
From this report of the commissioners to the Secretary of 
the Interior the following extracts are made: 
rhe first council was heid at Red Lake June 29, where we remained | 
until July 8. We found them intelligent, dignified, and courteous, but | 
for several days indisposed to give a favorable hearing. The proposi- 
iions were not as favorable as those made three years ago, which did | 
not require the proceeds of their reservation to be shared with others. | 
The chiefs were opposed to breaking up the tribal relations, fearing | 
hat if they were so broken their power and influence would be gone, | 


rhe young men, however, were heartily in favor of the allotment plan, 
knowing that if their lands were held in severalty each man’s eat ‘nings 
uld be used for his own advantage, instead of, here 





ol as ‘tofore, being 
: cessarily shared with the idle; but they did not like the provision 
for providing with other bands, although when it was explained to 
them that the country from Lake Superior to and beyond the Red 
River of the North was, by the united efforts of all the Chippewas, 
taken by conquest from the Sioux, and that had it not been for such 
united efforts they could not have taken or held the Red Lake Reser- 
ition, they admitted the correctness of this statement, but thought 
some of their neighbors had reccived more than their due proportion 
annuities from former sales. 
\mong themselves boundary lines were not very sirictly regarded, as 
those of one ‘band intermarried with and joined such other band as 
most agreeable; in fact, the young men roamed about at will. 
he Chippewas of this State did unquestionably, in early times, hold 
their lands in common. It was so in 1825, at the time of the treaty 
at Prairie du Chien, and no other idea would ever have been enter 
1ined had not the mistaken policy of purchasing a tract here and 
there from the bands contiguous thereto been adopted. Of the vast 
eessions heretofore made, there is little, and in many cases nothing, 
left to show any benefit derived by the Indians therefrom. This is 
owing iargely to the hurtful practice, so long followed, of permitting 
their tribal relations to exist. 
As a result of the reverence the young men have for their chiefs, 


they would not speak im council, but a delegation called upon the com 
mission after adjournment and requested it should have patience, as 
they had resolved to have a council among themselves in hope of influ- 
neing their leaders, and if suecessful they would continue to keep in the 





background. They clearly saw the advantage to them of the propos 
tions. made, including the offer of the protection of the law. ‘Their 
efforts were successful, and all of their bands cordially gave their 
ent by signing the agreement except a few called pagans, residing 
ipon the north shore of the lake; their head chiefs and othe rs, hotvever, 


said they had no objections, and would sign when “ they saw — 
the promises made.” We found them very poor, having comparative! 
nothing to work with, not even farming implements. Years ago shew 
had a sawmill, but from neglect, when a small expenditure would have 
kept it in repair, it was permitted to go to decay. So for years they 
have not had lumber to build new or repair old structures, or even make 
. coffin. They earnestly plead for a sawmill, and also cattle and such 
other helps as would enable them to commence at once to improve their 
condition, 

They claim, and we think with at least the appearance of truth, that 
their boundary as surveyed is not in accordance with the treaty lines. 
We recommend that an engineer of repute be employed to examine and 
report the facts. 

They earnestly asked that they might be permitted to utilize the dead 
and fallen timber upon the reservation until such time as the survey 

nd appraisai shall be made. As this will be of great help to them, 


nd the trees will otherwise be destroyed by fire, worms, and rot, we 
agreed to support this most reasonable request. 
They also begged that they might have an agent, as this reservya- 


tion is so far (SO miles or more) from the White Earth Agency. 


We think the Red Lake Indians, if properly aided, will become self- 
supporting and useful citizens. 
The Red Lake Reservation, which they cede to the United States, 


contains 3,260,000 acres. 
is 1,168. 

The boundaries of the diminished reservation from which allotments 
to the Red Lake Chippewas are to be made, are as follows: 

Commencing at Thief River, at a point on the dividing line between 
Marshall and ‘Polk Counties, as designated on a map published by Rand, 
McNally & Co., of Chicago, in 1888; thence easterly to a point on the 
northwesterly shore of Upper Red Lake; thence along the northern 
shore of said lake to a point due north of a point 1 mile due east from 
the eastern end of the Lower Red Lake; thence southwesterly to a 
point on Hay Creek 1 mile from its mouth; thence due south to a 
point due east of a due westerly line which when extended will run be- 
tween what is known as the most southerly sugar bush on Red Lake 
Road to White Earth, and north of what is called the Big Marsh to 
Clearwater River (said line being about 6 miles south of Red Lake) ; 
thence down Clearwater River to the southwesterly reservation line; 
thence along said line to the place of beginning (excepting the right 
to use in common all the waterways within the above described limits). 

This is larger than they will eventually, require, but as there are 
swamps and other untillable lands therein, it can not be reduced until 
after survey and allotment shall be made. 

sy the acceptance of this diminished reservation about 
1,000,000 acres of land was relinquished by the Red Lake Band 

Indians. This was done by them voluntarily at 
of the Government of the United States. 

By the Nelson Act, March 3, 1908, which was advocated and 
supported by Mr. STEENERSON, of Minnesota, in the House, it 
vas provided that the diminished Indian reservation should be 
held by the Red Lake Indians independently of other bands of 
Chippewa Indians. The act by its terms provided that the 
Indians should be removed to the diminished Indian reservation. 
It also authorized the sale of 250,000 acres of their land. 

It also provided for an allotment of 160 acres each among 
such Indians; so again after the relinquishment of pr: wctic ally 
1,000,000 acres of land as a result of their agreement wi 


The number of Indians occupying the same 


the behest 


LITI——70 


' 
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COTMIDISSiO i S ‘ 70.000 acres were | ad 
| derived from such sale l ct to tin cre 
Now, it is proposed that substantially 90,000 aeres « ! 
shall again be diverted from their use and that all of ‘ 
chantable timber shall be placed upon the 
I have personally a consice ucquaintanes f ‘ 
Indians. A number of them are f 
They inform me that they are bitter 
of the forest reserve and to Ul { 
timber other than so much as is ! eir 
purposes. 
By this amendimn the land I Lest Tidi ns will 1 I 
of timber wherever it is of any value to the lumber eco nies 
The compensation, if the future can be judged by the pas 
will be utterly insuflieient, and they will be paid i ] ( 
the timber than would be paid to private landowning companies 


competent to protect their own interests. 





The Red Lake Band of Indians is not asking for this lk 
tion, but, on the contrary, they are protesting against 

If they are not asking for it, a pertinent question es 

| Who is? And it seems to me the only answer can be f1 ! he 
companies that are interested in securing this lumb« 

I am aware that there are two views that preva 
State of Minnesota. 

One is that these Indian reservations should be opened vw 
to white settlement and exploited for benetit of tl hite 
at as early a day as is possible. 

In this program there is entirely too little considera ( 
to the rights of the Indian. 

The other view is that thes« ands should be ised for 

| benefit exclusiv: ly of their Indian owners and their ¢ ( 
and that they should be protected and safeguarded L « 
their rights for all time to come. 

In this latter view I shar 

I confess I can not see the di fference, so far as al aque 
tion is involved, between protection of he rights of thes 
Indian owners and the protection of th gehts of w ane 
owners, 

Each Ole should be equally Ssalecuarded dl W n I SCTVE 
legislation that is absolutely prejudicial to the rights of the 
Indian owners of these lands I would be utterly reer oOo my 
duty if I did not respond to the dictates of my own « cence 

|} and raise my voice in protest. 

These Indians are not competent to pr tect tl ‘ rl 
are a long way removed from Washington 

The Government of the United States something 
tant, as they conceive, from themselves, and wholly 
and but little understood. 

They feel that they are not being protected as the 
be protected, and yet they do not have a suflicient 
ing of the question to properly present their views. 

Knowing this situation I can not remain silent in th or 
and hence I present what I believe to be a j 
statement in connection with this amendment, the adoption 
which I believe will prove to be in every v ijuric 

| people and to many generations of their children, at 1 | 
found to hamper the future opportunity o ese pt to l 
self-sustaining 

This is their right. Against anything which int 
such rights I protest. 

Roosevelt and the Navy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE PF. SHAUN E} 
oO} RHODH ISLAD 
In tite House or Representatives, 
lrida J (916 

Mr. OSHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, under the we ¢ 
to me to extend my remarks in t! Recorp I include 
lowing article 
T. R. ASSAILED BY SHaw—DIp Ni PREPARE WUEN Pt = 

IlowAN—Some INSIDE Facts REVEALED—ForMer MEMBF Ca 

NET Points Our THaT DANGER OF War Dip Nor Brine | 

DURING ROOSEVELT’S ADMINISTRATIC Hap ro { JAPA 

PHILADELPHI fay 

In a strong address urging military and naval preparedn: t 
mioht, says a Berwyn, LIL, special to the Inquirer, former Ge Ls 

Shaw, of Iowa, reves aled several secrets of the Roosevelt Cabin 
hich he was Secretary of the Tr Lie said: 


th the | 
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MADE BUT 


‘While I was in the Cabinet it was discussed that Germany, for in- 
stance, could make as much powder in a single month as could be pro- 
duced in the United States in a year, and that, if every powder mul 


LITTLE POWDER, 


in the United States were to make powder only for the Government, 
and at their maximum capacities, we could only fight our little Navy 
two hours every day. Yet nothing was done, unless a suit to dissolve 
the Powder Trust is to be considered. 


USED JAPANESE SHIPS. 
During the five years that I was at the head of a Cabinet depart- 


ment of the Government I was cognizant of the fact that we were com- 
pelled to send every pound of food consumed by our troops in the 


Philippine Islands in Japanese bottoms, because we had no ships. Yet 

nothing was done or has been done to create a mercantile marine. 
Twice in the last 10 years war has seemed sufficiently imminent to 

justify shipping inland the gold and silver from the vaults of the sub- 


treasury at San Francisco Yet nothing has been done.” 








Naval Appropriations—How Coercion Aids Preparedness. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


\ir, BATLEY. Mr. Speaker, while I have previously referred 
at some length to the bill making heavily increased appropria- 
tions for the Navy and have indicated as clearly as I knew how 
feeling that the measure is a concession to greed, working 
through hysteria, and not a response to the needs of the country, 
it is my desire in this connection to point out the nature of 
some of the forces which have been busy in creating the senti- 
ment which we have undertaken to crystallize into law. I first 
desire to intreduce a letter which reached me the other day from 
an anonymous correspondent. Ordinarily the writer of an wt - 
signed letter is entitled to little consideration. As a newspaper 
man, I have been trained to disregard the communication which 
is not accompanied by the name of the writer, not necessarily 
for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. However, at 


my 
ny 


times I have found it worth while to give some weight even te 
unsizned communications; and the letter previously referred 
to is of such a character and was written under such circum- 


stances 


s as to arrest attention. I am appending it for the pur- 
pose of letting a little light in on the facts attending the pressure 

hich has been brought upen Congress in support of what I 
Jecm a runaway policy with reference to the national defenses: 
(Confidential. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 22, 1916. 
Lh WARREN WortTHe BAILEY, 
Congressman, 


Dean Str: I am writing this to inform you that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co are distributing post cards to the employees with instruc- 
tions to address them to their Congressmen and sign them and return 
them to the heads of the departments in which they are employed in 
erder that such head may see to it that they are mailed. To refuse 
to sign these cards would be to bring upon the employees the wrath of 
he officers of the company, so that many who are coerced into signing 
hrough the fear of the result for a refusal to do so, are not at all in 

thy with the matter contained on the cards, 
rhese cards read on the face: 


tn 


POST CARD. 
Hon. 


a 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 
and on the reserve side: 
Dear Sir: As one of your constituents, I 


urge you to vete for 


ich legislation as will restore our Navy to second place, substantially 


crease the Regular Army, and create an adequate reserve trained and 
ipped and provided for the organization of the Federal Militia. 
Yours, truly, 
(Neme) ————— 
(Address) ————- ———_-. 


‘This is the most glaring interference with the rights and privileges 
of citizens that could well be imagined and I have for the reason 
tated been forced to sign one of these cards addressed to the Con- 
11a from my district, while my own wish is that he would do all 
that he can to prevent just such legislation. 

I think you will understand the difficulty and that these cards do 
ae represent the sentiments of very many who have been forced to sign 
them, 

{ would send this to Mr. Bryan did I know where to address him, but 
es I do not know where he is at the present time and I know that you 
ean reach him, I think best to send it to yeu im order that you may do 
something to present the matter in its true light before Congress. 


i cun not sign my name to this, but I will promise that in the future 
will inform you whe I am, and because this is anonymous, you need 
disregard the truth of what it contains, because you can verify 


the fact, and it may be that you yourself may receive some of these 


wresst 
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se senses 


ecards from persons from your district who are not in Sympathy yw 
the matter as presented but who are strongly opposed to this action 
Trusting that you may be able to do something to stem the tender 
to have any such legislation passed, 
Yours, truly, 


h 
y 
A Frienp, 

It should be perfectly obvious, even to the least discerning 
that my anonymous correspondent has correctly interpreted the 
design of the railroad company. It is practically coercing j;, 
employees into the support of a policy which some of them at 
least have looked upon with extreme disfavor. Had the corm 
pany wished to leave its employees free to act it would jot 
have called upon them to sign and return the cards to the 
head of the department in which they are employed. It would 
have contented itself with asking them to send the card direct 
to their Member of Congress. But this, of course, would have 
given the company no line on the action of its employees, [; 
would not have known whether they had sent in the ecards or 
not. But under the plan which is said to have been adopted 
every employee is spotted. His failure to sign and return the 
card to the head of his department will be notice to the corpora- 
tion which it will hardly overlook. And corporations know how 
to apply disciplinary influence to recalcitrant employees. I) 
latter know from experience what this sort of coercion nx 
It means a doubtful tenure. It means unaccountable lay offs. 
It means double-crossing. It means too often actual loss 
jobs. And hence it is a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
employer. It gives him the power of life or death over his 
luckless employee. 

But other letters not of an anonymous character have coine 
under my observation. The Chicago Public has printed 
written by Samuel M. Hastings, president of the Illinois \; 
facturers’ Association. It is quite in line in its suggestiveness 
with the note and instructions sent by the Pennsylvania k 
road Co. to its thousands of employees throughout the coun: 
The Public incorporates the letter of President Hastings in 
editorial on “A Conscript Parade,” which I beg to present }« 
with: 


e 


4 CONSCRIPT PARADE, 


Recruits for Chicago’s —— parade are to be procured as 
they were obtained in 1896 for McKinley parades. The I)linois 
facturers’ Association is sending to business men a circular conta 
the following instructions: 

“ Following up its action in sending a delegation to Washington tw 
weeks ago to advocate preparedness the Illinois Manufacturers : 
ciation has joined with other organizations in Chicago to make the ¢ 
parade June 3 a big success. The officers, clerical staff, and men of 
every plant In Chicago should be in line. 


“In order to facilitate the organization of the industrial divis f 
the parade which has been placed in the hands of the Illinois Manu 
facturers’ Association, you are requested to promptly fill out the inclosed 


ecard, giving the details as to the number of men you will furnisi 
the name of the particular officer of the company who will be in 
mand. 
“ Please act promptly. 
“ Samuet M. HastineGs, Presiden 


In other words, employers are urged to ask each employee wh 
or not he will march. And prudent employees, whatever their incii: 
tions may be, will make no hazardous experiments with negativ 
plies. A foreign conquest couid scarcely leave them less freedom of 
choice in such matters. However little they cee | believe the bogey tales 
of hostile invasion, — feel that a very real danger menaces (heir 
jobs. To avert this real danger, not the imaginary one, they wil! heip 
to swell the parade. And the preparationist press, with little regard 
for the facts, will report the affair as a spontaneous and voluntary 
movement. 

Doubtless many similar evidences of what is going on in con 
nection with these great demonstrations intended to force tlie 
hand of Congress and to inflame public sentiment in favor of 
warlike preparations against an imaginary danger miglit be 
produced. But it is hardly necessary. The proofs that this 
whole propaganda is manufactured are visible on every hand. 
There is nothing spontaneous in the so-called “ preparedness ' 
movement. It had its inspiration in Wall Street; it has drawn 
its resources from the coffers of big business; it has been given 
a marvelous publicity through the organs of special privilege; 
and there is every reason to believe that whatever popular 
sentiment there may be among the masses of the plain people 
in favor of piling Ossa on Pelion in this mad business of mili 
tary and naval expansion has been produced by the spread of 
false information and by deceptive appeals to ignorance, pret 
dice, and fear. 

In my judgment the “preparedness” parades which have 
been worked up or which are about to be staged in the cities 
of the country are akin to those far-famed “prosperity 
parades, back in 1896. The latter were conceived by Mark 
Hanna and faithfully executed by the protected manufacturers 
and their Big Business allies. Millmen and miners, railroad 
employees and small tradesmen, bricklayers and carpenters, 
painters and hod carriers, blacksmiths and day laborers were 
alike dragooned into marching in the ranks of the miracle work- 
ers who were to close the mints and open the mills and thus 
bring plenty on a smiling land. It was all hand wrought. It 
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was not more spontaneous than a circus parade. 
possible only by the coercion which was implied in the activi- 
ties of employers in making the parades impressive in numbers. 
The employee who failed to march perfectly understood that 
his failure would be set down as a black mark against his 
name; that back of the invitation to march was the threat of 
his employer that his failure or refusal to march would mean 
the loss of his job. 

And here we are having 1896 over again, but under a differ- 


ent aspect and for a very different purpose. At this time a 
“ prosperity ” parade would excite laughter and derision. Em- 
ployers would not have the hardihood to repeat the Mark 


Hanna performance at a moment when every branch of produc- 
tion is flourishing. But they can cooperate with Wall Street 
in organizing “ preparedness” parades which are designed to 
influence Congress and drive it into making vast appropriations 
of which Wall Street will be the chief beneficiary. And that 
what this all comes to. It is a matter of profits. And patriot- 
ism is the string upon which the war traffickers are playing. 
They are filling the air with their demands for more and more 
“ preparedness,” and by every means at their command they are 
dragooning the plain people of the land into the support of their 
sordid program. 

Is it not time for the burden bearers to wake up and ask 
themselves what it is all about and why they should have their 
backs still more heavily laden? What progress can they hope 
to make in the hard race of life with a soldier astride them 
and a battleship dragging at their heels? 
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HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 
OF OHIO, 


In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 3, 1916. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
iy remarks in the Recorp, I insert an address of Hon. Newton 
D. Baker, Secretary of War, at the Democratic State conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, June 1, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR, AT THE DEMOCRATIC 
STATE CONVENTION AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, JUNE 1, 1916. 

Gentlemen of the convention, before I turn to a discussion 
of the issues in the approaching campaign, I want to give you 
a greeting and a message from the President of the United 
States. To you and through you to the Democrats of Ohio he 
sends a cordial message of greeting and fellowship, and he au- 
thorizes me to say for him that were he here he would express 
his appreciation of the confidence of the people of Ohio, and his 
especial appreciation of the unswerving loyalty, the steady sup- 
port and assistance he has received from Senator PoMERENE. 
In all the long and busy months of this administration there 
has been no representative in either branch of Congress upon 
whom the President has relied with more confidence and affec- 
tion than our distinguished Senator. And coming from Wash- 
ington, where the services of these men are best known, I am 
happy to be able to assure you that he is honored by his associ- 
ates as an honest, able, and fearless champion of the principles 
of true Democracy. 

There have been times when men called to the temporary 
chairmanship of Democratic conventions were obliged to rely 
upon an enthusiastic expression of their hopes as material for 
their speeches. In this year of grace, we who are called upon 
to make such addresses can look back upon years of significant 
achievement as well as forward to years of promise of high 
Service, all parts of a matured national policy. 

It used to be said that the Democratic Party was the party 
of opposition, that it was made up of all sorts and conditions 
of men whose only common interest was opposition to the party 
in power, and that therefore when called into brief moments 
of responsibility it exhibted the weaknesses necessarily inher- 
ent in such accidental political aggregations. 

On the other hand, it was said that the Republican Party was 


a coherent body, that it had pursued steadily a single national | 
policy, and that its occupancy of the places of power was al- | 


ways characterized by definite advances toward the enactment 
of its program into law. It is, of course, true that at its 
origin the Republican Party did have a great original purpose 
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It was made |} which it successfully and 
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gloriously accomplished B 
this original initiative 
live upon its traditions, I am frank to confess that its 
seem to me to have become a highly organized b 
who apparently knew what they wanted and \ g 
Whatever may have been the pas ‘neter of ‘ 
organizations, however, the present sit 
The Republican Party no longer pr 
no longer held together by a 
national policy. To speak of 
identifies him with no cause, 
whether it affiliates him with 
both, can not be told until after the nati 
Chicago next week has adjourned. 
Among the leaders of that party there is at 
of counsel both upon the question of candidat dou 
ciples. Senator HArpine, for instance, who is to presi: 


Was CXHDAUST 


consistent ane 
a& mal 
aseribe 


progressives 


Chicago convention, says that the tariff is to be tl sue 
next campaign ; but numerous and eminent Repub 

out the country have replied that they would 

try by suggesting another tariff agitation. To their 

real issue in the next campaign must be an attack up thie 


eign policy of the national administration. Unhappil eve 
those who desire to attack the foreign policy are agai ‘ 
into confused groups. ‘There are 1] who think tl ( 
policy has been too peace loving, that it ought to have 
strenuousness, been more bellicose and provo« 
affect to feel a sense of shame that with all our size, \ 
general greatness, the people of the United States have be 
mere passive spectators of the greatest armed struggle 
history of the race. This party is again subdivided into thoss 
who would have had us enter the foreign quarrel on ide 
and those who would have preferred to see us enter on the oth 
And then there is a third group, headed by the Great Detractoi 


ee to menace the present prosperous conditi 
| 


10SEC 


tive 
Alise, 


To 
‘ 


who, shifting from position to position on the Nation's foreign 
policy, selects at each time apparently whatever vantage point 
seems to offer an opportunity for making difficult the position of 
the President and the Congress. The motive of this group 
seems to be critical rather than constructive, and, guided by 


selfish ambition, it ignores consistency and duty alike in agitat 


ing that we should stay out when the tension of events seen 
likely to draw us in, and that we should go in when such recog 
nitions of our rights have been secured as enable us with dignity 
and honor to stay out. 

Over against all these there is still another faction of th 


party which believes that the administration has been too l 
cose, that it has lent some ear to the abomination of prepared 
ness, and that it therefore ought to be replaced—by Mr. Ford 
if possible, as an eminently peaceable candidate, but if not by 


Mr. Ford, then by anybody else who will espouse the nonresis 
ing attitude—run on the platform of peace at any price, and for- 


get that the Nation either has any duty to its own citizens « 
mankind at large in the maintenance of those principl 
protection of neutral rights which have been won throug 
turies of conflict against the contentions of belligerent 

In other words, what used to be the strong, 
organization known as the Republican Party, 
its leaders are concerned, an aggregation of fac 


ceohert 
is now, 
fons 


al poli 


upon no set of principles, advocating no nation 
bering of course many wise but many foolish pers 
guided by selfishness, some unselfish, some  patrioti 


thoughtless, the only common bond of union being a willingnes 
to pool issues to win. And this party 
vention at Chicago to select whatever « 
the last moment and whatever principles seem to pre 
weather the storm until November. 


is about to meet 


indidate looks be 


In contrast with this the Democratic Part 
through years of doubt and hesitation, with a central p! OJ 
sometimes more a yearning than a progran ow pre 
matured policy, evolved by a great leader elcol 
party associates as the real expression of the poli 


and already in the full tide of demonstrating its just 
wisdom as applied both to the domestic problems of the 
and to our interests involved in the ari 

in the world. 


eontiicts of 


Contemporary judgments of great events L ye 
rarely sufliciently detached. Time discounts the fe 
advocate and reduces the partisan estimate. I 


therefore, that in what I am about to say I 1 

guage of exultation and restrain at least a yx: 

which seems to me to be merited by the e 

| And yet I may with propriety point to 

date of the adoption of the last national platto of e Db 
cratic Party there ha 


s been definiten 
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party’s program which admitted of no doubt or misunderstand- 
ing ; 
his inauguration President Wilson has pursued steadily that 
policy, cooperating with the Congress to secure measures of vast 
importance to the business, industry, and life of the Natien—a 
program so comprehensive that in the very nature of the case 
it is as yet only partially carried out; and a policy, to judge 
by the beginnings already made, so sound and beneficial that 
it onght to be continued and given an oppertunity to bring to 
fall maturity its great promises. 

I shall not attempt to discuss with statistics and in detail the 
great constructive measures which have already been enacted 
or are under present consideration in Congress. As the cam- 
paign goes on, literature and speeches will impress the merits 
of these measures upon the mind of the country, and the ques- 
tionings of all will be satisfied as to the results which have 
been attained. There are, however, several of these laws to 
which I desire to draw for a few minutes your attention, and 
of these I take the largest first. 

Four years ago the Democratic Party declared in its national 
platform ° 


We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill or the establishment of a central 
bank, and we believe the people of the country will be largely freed 
from panics and consequent unemployment and business depression by 
such a systematic revision of our banking laws as will render tem- 
porary relief in lecalities where such relief is needed, with protection 
irom control or domination by what is known as the Money ‘rust. 

For long years the Republican Party had preclaimed itself 
the especial guardian of the financial imstitutions of the cowntry. 
Most of the financial legislation on the statute books was of its 
mating. It ealled to its council tables men of large affairs. 
Legislators of its persuasion rubbed elbows with the doctors of 
high finance. And yet, with deadly regularity there came over 
the industry and the commerce of this Nation blighting panics 
which seemed te arise, like the typhoons on the China Sea, 
unexplained, unavoidable, disastrous. They concurred with no 
fatlures of crops; they were unrelated to excitement in our 
international relations; and when they were gone the pros- 
trated business and industry ef the country could get no better 
explanation from those who assumed to know than “ glutted 
markets ” or fantastic theories of depressions in financial cycles, 
which neither repaired the damage nor much enlightened the 
victim. 

The Republican Party, realizing the mecessity of action, had, 
in the Sixty-first Congress, put the whole matter in the hands of 
its chief financial doctor, and he, having ence mere consulted 
the oracles, presented as the Republican remedy for financial 
panics and depressions the theory ef a central bank. In favor 
of his plnn were the combined interests of the country; some 
voluntary, because they understeed; others hypnotized into 
sympathy with the plan by the great weight of the names which 
approved it. 

But the steady common sense of the country ‘saw that in this 
age of credit the control of the credit system of the Nation 
mennt the mastery of the Nation's life. It saw that a central 
bank not managed by the Government would manage the Govern- 
ment. It named this menace the “Money Trust,” and in the 
election it commissioned the Democratic Party to save the 
country from the domination of its business and its life by the 
concentration of financial power into the hands of a few bankers 
in © Single street in a single city. 

Neither the fear nor the peril was unreal. The tendency of 
events had been as sure and relentless as the force of gravity. 
Year after year the small ‘merchant and the artisan in remote 
and outlying places and the farmer in lonely hills found their 
fate bound up by influences which they could neither see nor 
wuderstand, with determinations made by bnards of directors 
whose names they never heard. An invisible government took 
toll of their earnings; and however fertile the earth or arduous 
their toil, prosperity was but a temporary and delusive prelude 
to recurring periods of ruin and despair. 

The Glass-Owen Federal reserve bank law was the answer of 
the Democratic Cengress and President to ‘this situation. It 
rests upon this fundamental principle—that any power which 
controls the economic .and financial destiny of all the people of 
the United States can be safely trusted only to the Government 
sof the people of the United States. I shall not undertake to 
review the terms of that law nor dwell long upon the struggle 
to secure its enactment. It was bitterly eppesed. Distinguished 
Members of beth the Senate and the House prophesied financial 
ruin for the country should it become law. All the forces of 
centralized finance were brought to bear to obstruct its censid- 
eration. Before the committees of Congress, in newspapers, in 


pamphlets, and in books the eld way was defended and the new 
The measure had been drawn before President 


way attacked. 


and to the equally important fact that from the hour of | 


| 
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Wilson’s inauguration and had been considered by him upon the 
invitation of the committee having its preparation in } 
The new President threw aside the cold formalities of a written 
address, personally appeared in the House of Representati, 
and before the assembled legislators of the Nation gave th: 

the weight of his convincing advocacy. It was a leng and ha; 
struggle, but ultimately, so convincing was the demonstrat 
the bill was adopted in the House by a vote of 298 to 60 a) 

the Senate by 43 to 25. Thirty-four Republicans, 11 Prog 
sives, and 1 Independent in the House voted for it, and i: 
Senate 1 Progressive Senator and 3 Republicans sided wit} 
majority. 

The law was immediately put into operation, the Fe 
reserve bank organized, and from that heur to this, under | 
ditions which might well have shaken any less stable fin: 
structure, the bank has steadied the business and comny 
of the country. There has been no cornering of the mo 
market since the establishment of the bank. There has 
elasticity in the currency—shrinking where there was no 
for a large volume, and expansion when and where the u 
portation and financing of crops and industries were necess 
The measure has faced profound disturbances in our int 
tional trade, but it has ridden safely through the story 
blessed every section of this whole Nation with the assur: 
ef a scientific monetary system. To-day there is no respect 
opinion in the United States which does not admit this a 
be one of our great historic pieces of constructive legislatic: 

No plank will be adepted at Chicago to repeal the Fe«: 
reserve bank law; no candidate will be found willing to | 
a lance in that vain fight. 

If there were no other great achievement of the Wilso: 
ministration, this act alone would set the seal of states 
ship upon it and would afford a record for courage and w 
upon which the party could confidently appeal to the count 

Nor have we yet seen the full measure of the benefit of 3 
law. We used to know the names of unofficial individui's 
whose whim could cause a panic, and reports of whose illicss 
would cause a riot in the stock exchange. To-day the: 
no such individuals. The Federal Reserve Board, a cri 
of the Government, having the publie welfare as its «© 
interest, dominates the financial situation, and the mol 
financial resources of the Nation are available to sustai: 
trade and industry of the powerful and the weak alike. 

But if there should ever come a demand upon this N: 
such as has come upon the nations of the Old World—i' 
supreme test of our strength is ever made—this great ins! 
tion, freed from every selfish impulse, open to no suspicio! 
private gain, related to no industry, will take its place in 
preparedness program, mobilizing the financial strength 0! 
Nation back of its fighting forces, sustaining our industr) 
our commerce upon which, in the last analysis, our de? 
strength must rest. 

There has been mach talk on the subject of preparednes 
many sound and patrietic suggestions have been maid: \ 

a view to rendering the great strength of the United Statics 
available in the hour of need. But this act of legislation has 
done for the strengthening of America more than is cont: 
plated by any of the preposals. We are now ready to fin: 
the defense of America, no matter what the demand. 

In the national Democratic platform there was another pro- 
vision which said, “ Of equal importance with the question of 
currency reform is the question of rural credits or agricul (ura! 
finance.” The farmer owns land. He sows in the fall and r 
in the summer. He turns his capital ever but once a yer, : 
he requires credit to sustain him during the leng perio 
work and watching before his crops can be marketed. As cv! 
pared with bonds and stocks, land is relatively less easil) 
verted into money. It can not be listed in a stock exchange : 
have a market price which can be found by consulting the «: 
newspapers. The farmer’s lands preduce the ultimate necess'- 
ties of life. Their value, therefore, is stable and sure. but 
the credit of the United States has hitherto flowed to the mauu- 
facturer and the merchant, because of the superior fluidity o! 
the securities he could offer, and credit for the farmer has | 
both difficult to obtain and costly out of all proportion to 
solidity ef the security upon which it rests. 

Steadily pursuing the policy upon which it entered into pow 
the Democratic Party has now matured a rural credits 
which devises a system of credit for the farmer, based upon |: 
value of his lands, rendered convertible by the issuance of la 
bonds which will be one of the ultimate stable securities 
our financial system. This act will place the farmer on 
equality with the merchant and the captain of industry 1 
commanding the credit necessary to his enterprises, and is the 
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first comprehensive recognition by the Nation of th Is 
and rights of those who till the soi s the foundation of our 
eptire economic structure. 

This act and the Federal e bank t re complete 
performance of the financial promises of the Democratic plat- 
form, and they invite comparison with the feeble failures of 
the Republican Party, in its long ution of the Federa! power, 
to meet this great need. The marvel of it all is that in so brief 


a time so much has uplished. 
of this administration to select 
publican history two acts whic! 
structive statesmanuship. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the 7th of 
March of this year shows that the of the national 
banks of the United States amounted to nearly fourteen thou- 
sand million dollars—greater by three thousand million dollars 
than the aggregate resources of the Bank of England. the Bank 
of France, the Imperial Bank of Germany, the Bank of the 


acco! I challenge the critics 
out of the whole reach of Re- 


1 Will compare with these in con- 


resources 


Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of Japan; | 
aggregate 


greater by two thousand million dollars than the 
resources Of all of our own national banks as shown by 
the report for 1915. It is this great force that has been 
harnessed and made to serve not merely our own domestic, 
industrial, and commercial needs but, placed under our grow- 
ing international trade, and as the financial supremacy of the 


world has passed across the seas and come to us, we now have | 


the instrumentality through which American credit can be 
made to finance our sister Republics in South America disin- 
terestedly and unselfishly, thus serving a great world purpose 
and cementing the tie of business and of friendship between 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

The tariff legislation of the United States prior to 1912 had 
gone from bad to worse. Starting with the theory of infant 
industries, the Republican doctrine had come to be that an 
increase in the tariff was a panacea for almost any economic 
ill. It had been pointed out time and again that too high a 
tariff enfeebled the industrial initiative of our people; that 
wastefulness and inertia resulted from tariff rates which pre- 
cluded competition; that behind the tariff wall consolidations 
inevitably monopolized industry and substituted for the rule 
of a fair competitive return prices based upon the rule “all 
that the traffic will bear.” Disinterested scholars made elab- 
orate statistical investigations and demonstrated that the bene- 
fit of a high tariff went to the tariff barons and not to the wage- 
earning class. But by one of those subtle fallacies which some- 
times erects a coincidence into a relation of cause and effect 
many people in this country had come to believe that a high 
protective tariff and a full dinner pail bore the direct relation 
of father and son. Of course, the dinner pail was not always 
full when we had a high protective tariff, but in a country of 
boundless natural resuurces, filled with an energetic, hard- 
working people, freed from many of the evils which older 
and more congested populations suffered, it was easy to in- 
stance a better average condition for our people. Those who 
were directly enriched by high protective duties, being happy 
in their estate, and knowing the cause, found it easy to extol 
to others the virtues of the schedules by which they so clearly 
throve, 

The absence of tariff duties between the States of the Union, 
the abundant prosperity of a tariffless country like England, 
the occasional depression in industries protected by prohibitive 
tariffs, the slow attrition of truth upon error, all conspired, 


however, to let light in on this subject, and in 1908 the Repub- | 


lican Party was forced to promise a revision of the tariff, a 
promise which was interpreted by the standard bearer of that 
party to mean a revision down. 

When the Payne-Aldrich tarfff law was made, it was made 
as all other Republican tariffs had been for many years. It 
was the only way the Republicans knew how to make a tariff. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the House called in the 
men who were interested in tariff schedules and asked them 
to write down the rates which they desired for the protection 
of their industries. I do not mean to complain that they heard 
these gentlemen, but I do complain that they turned over to 
them their legislative discretion; that they treated one interest 
as the only interest; that they made of these captains of indus- 
try judges in their own cause. And when the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill was finally passed, it was a palpable fraud upon the 
promise of the party which passed it. It was a violation of the 
platform upon which that party had to secure its return to power 
was a disappointment of the just hope and expectation of the 


people of the United States, and an added incentive to the | 
growth of oppressive monopolies among us. 

; Doubtless there were many, after the election in 1912, who 
feared a revolutionary tariff adjustment. But the Underwood 
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opens up a 
may yet save this Nation should t 
foreign trade of such a characte 
those duties upon imports upot h 
maintenance of our Government has had 
is a signal achievement, and the! ill be 
adopted to repeal the income tax, nor will t 
noticeable cail for an increase in t sched 
wood tariff. 

But perhaps the most conspicuous result of t 
bill has been the utter and eternal divorce | 
tive duties and the full dinner pail. To 


| faithful the duties have gone down, but | 


only not empty, but full to overflowing. Wher 
expected, there is a horn of plenty. The smo 
mill in the country is black with prosperity ] 


have advanced in every craft and in every 
never known greater prosperity 


the fullness thereof are poured into the lay 


The 


riches 


» oF 


young men have approached and broken the clay 


of protection! The high protective duty has passed 
of fame, where it is placed with Dr. Cook and Cag 
erable only because of the length of time m rende 
age for virtues which it did not possess. 

The breaking out of the European war entailed : 
reduction in our revenues from imports. Had the 
been included in the Underwood tariff bill, the deficit 
been very great. As it was, however, the ordinary 
the Government in 1914—the first year of the Under 
amounted to $734,343.700, which was $10,232,471 
aggregate revenue in 1913 under the Pay 
more than in 1912 under the Payr law - 
administration has not merely provided a neé 
ment in our fiscal system, but it has produced V ‘ 
for the expanding needs of the Nation ur diffi 

| turbed conditions, and by the proposal which is 
Congress for the creation of a tariff commission the 
situation which will come with the close « I 
has been anticipated and an instrument geste 
protect our markets and our people in any counting 
arise. The President's definition of the pur 1 
sion is that “It would have nothing to do h 
policy ; it would deal only with the facts of 
tions of economic change prevailing in the world 
tion of every kind that touches these matters might 
the circumstances disclosed by its inquiry.’ 

I can not take time for more than mention 
elements in this program of accomplishment rt 
Party forced the passuge of the constitutional ame 
viding for the direct election of Senators he | 
It has created the Federal Trade Commiss I 
ing with the shipping question in a bill 
the lost American merchant m: e and 
by which our products can flow i xchan 
which we are now cut off by the absorptio 
the world into the business of th D 
is now considering measures for t! mse 
resources of the Nation, the d 
guard of water power upon e 
the public land and in the nationa : 
pass the first national child-labor 

Such, in brief, are so 
Party’s program for the d 
natural and human s I 
carried out such a program in es ( ‘ 
the conditions presented | e greatest 
have been a remarkable rec¢ ( leret 
been, however, with the ti ict 
filled with the destructive 

| two years they constitute ¢ r t; 
success without parallel t 

The war in Europe is i 
thing, we have learned that the 
in character. The forces it 
struments used more deadly, th 
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time The sp le in Europe to-day is that of millions of men 
fighting und ‘ound—-a war in which machinery is king. The 
ingenuity and the inventiveness of these people has been long 
| With their preparation. And one lesson for us is that 
any degree of preparation requires more forethought than was 
formerly necessary. If America should ever be called upon 
to defend the rights of her citizens in any such contest as is 
now being waged, it would mean either our destruction or the 


swnmoning of every vital energy of our people to our defense. 

I have no hysterical notion that war is like the plague, and 
that we are going to catch it from mere proximity; nor have 
I the slightest fear that the great people of this Nation are go- 
ing to lose their herds and embark upon a career of combat and 
conquest out of a mere desire to be heroic or to attain glory. 
As a matter of fact, the glory of war has largely disappeared, 
and the magnitude of the sacrifices entailed make of it a stern 
business, to be entered upon only as an alternative to impossi- 
ble conditions of peace. This administration has taken note, 
however, of the fact that this is an age in which the principles 
of mechanics, the output of the workshops and the preparation 
made by industry and commerce are a part—a necessary part— 
of the preparation for national security. The Congress has 
now passed an Army reorganization bill, creating no great 
Standing Army, enforcing by no compulsion a universal sacrifice 
from the manhood of the Nation of years out of careers devoted 
to industry and commerce, but providing a first line of defense. 
The bill will give us a national force large enough to maintain 
order in those outlying places where we have assumed responsi- 
bilities, and to protect our own borders against any aggression, 
[t provides an experiment in federalizing the militia of the 
States, making it a safer reliance for the national defense and 
recognizing the sacrifice and patriotism of those who prepare 
to serve their country by enlistment in these State forces. 
Some increases in the Navy are also authorized. And by a 
measure now under consideration, suggested by the President, 
a council of executive information is proposed which will 
bring the Government into such intimate relations of knowledge 
and sympathy with labor and business and industry as to make 
possible, should it ever be necessary, an instant mobilization 
of the great resources of this Nation for the common defense, 

[f am persuaded that the additions to the Army and the Navy 
were necessary, and that common prudence requires and jus- 
tifies the expenditures and reorganizations here proposed. But 
{ delight to think that the Democratic administration has ree- 
ognized that true preparedness involves far higher considera- 
tions than a mere multiplication of soldiers or ships, and that 
by its internal policies the Democratic party is seeking to make 
of this a Nation so just to its citizens, a Nation so full of equal 
opportunity, so free from oppression of the weak by the strong, 
that our preparation is equally available for the happiness and 
Well-being of our people in times of peace and their safety in 
times of war; and that by these constructive measures we are 
making of America not merely a Nation strong enough to de- 
fend itself, but a Nation so dear to its people that no sacrifice 
would be regarded as too great which was necessary to preserve 
this heritage of freedom and opportunity for us to leave to our 
children. 

Upon the foreign policy of the administration I must be brief. 
‘There are two elements of it which need a word of discussion— 
Mexico and the European war. 

In order to have any just view of a nation’s foreign policy, 
we must first ask ourselves, What are the nation’s ideals? If, 
for instance, it be agreed that America, being great and strong, 
ought to use its strength and its greatness to enlarge its bound- 
aries and bring under subjection alien and weaker peoples, 
then it would be easy to find fault with an administration which 
might have summoned its Armies and its Navy to wars of con- 
quest and has failed so to do. But if your ideal for America 
s that it should be a Nation happy at home, doing unto others 
us it would be done by, respecting the aspirations of other peo- 
ples for freedoms of their own kind and choosing, willing to in- 
spire by example to higher levels of culture and civilization, 
but unwilling to civilize by the sword—if that be in some sense 
your thought of what our national ideals should be, then I 
tender you the performances of the present administration as 
your ideal concretely expressed in acts. 

The Republic of Mexico, lying south of us, was for years ruled 
by a dictator who operated the country in the interest of a 
class and left 90 per cent of the people of the nation unable to 
read or write. The concessions of the rich were largely priv- 
ileged to enslave the poor, And finally, as in France at the time 
of the great revolution, the plain people of Mexico resolved 
that there was nothing divine about the order which fattened 
the few at the cost of the many. They revolted. Deprived of 
ecucation, untrained in the arts of government 


making, the | 








people of Mexico have struggled to express in institutions {hei 
idea of the rights of man. It has been very disordered, son 
times very wrong-headed, frequenily characterized by count, 
revolution, its leading spirits apparently suspicious of one 2) 
other. The gross ambitions of individuals have sometimes per 
verted their fidelity to the common cause. But no great reyol 
tions of the kind there in progress can be unattended by the« 
misfortunes, Our misfortune has been that between us a) 
struggling people there & border 1,800 miles lo 

Some American owners of Mexican mines, some American p! 

prietors of Mexican concessions, some Americans who look wit 

longing eyes on Mexico as Naboth’s vineyard, have urged th: 

we should intervene, that we should edd the destructiveness 

our force to the desolation which has gone on there for years 

Sometimes there has seemed to be no stable government 
Mexico to which we could turn to maintain the peace of . 
border cities; and at present an armed force of American sv) 
diers is on Mexican soil solely to protect the people and p 
erty of the United States from lawless aggressions until () 

Mexican Government can perform that duty which it owes ; 
a neighboring nation. I can not tell what the future may brin: 
forth in this situation, but for my part I shall be most happy 
the necessary security of our people can be obtained without ¢] 
killing of another Mexican, man, woman, or child, by Americ: 
arms. And those who criticize the Mexiean policy of the a 
ininistration must be prepared to accept the alternative 
say that their choice is to make war upon these people \ 
have willed no act of aggression upon us, to invade their cou 
try, and to spend years in the occupation of a foreign soil, a: 
in a toilsome effort, expensive of life and treasure, to impr 
our alien civilization upon these people. 

Upon the European situation I shat! say but a word. 
great war, the most devastating in history, is filling the 1 
civilized portion of the globe with disabled and dead. <All 
normal arts of life are forgotten. The energy of madness 
dedicates the lives and property of these people to mutual 
struction. Perhaps it is the last war that will ever be for 
for such reasons as have caused this one. When it is over, | 
people of these countries are going to demand preventive stat: 
manship, and new arrangements will in all likelihood res 
which will bring nearer the ideal of permanent peace. Whet! 
or not that result is reached, two things at least are true: Ii 
better for the people of the United States not to be involved 
that vast destruction if it can be honorably avoided; and, s 
ond, it is better for humanity for the United States not to | 
involved, in order that when the end of the struggle co. 
there will be one great and persuasive power in friendly 1 
tions with all of the belligerents, inspired only by high moti 
of humanity and friendship, to aid as adviser and counselo! 
the terms of readjustment necessary. ; 

The course of any administration in such circumstances wou! 
be difficult. Not only is this the greatest war in history, but 
is a war involving new agencies of attack and defense—a \ 
in which one set of countries are isolated and not unnatural 
seek new means to equalize the disadvantage of that isolatio 
Our situation is further changed by the fact that our own re!: 
tions to foreign countries, industrial and commercial, are 
finitely more intimate and complicated than they were at a) 
previous time, and our traditional isolation from European s: 
tems of politics is less insured by geographical consideratio 
than it used to be. 

The course of the administration has been to regard itself : 
in the nature of the case, a trustee, for the time being, of |! 
rights of neutrals, It has, in the language of Senator Ro 
refused to concede that the invention of. new ways of co! 
mitting forbidden acts changed the law with relation to the! 
And so where mere property Was involved, every violation 
the rights of neutrals has been followed by protest; and whe 
life was involved—the life of our citizens—a firm demand 1: 
been made for immediate recognition of our plain and undispute: 
rights. In our most difficult and threatening negotiations i! 
ought to be remembered that the country with which they wer 
conducted did not deny the legality of our position, and that thi 
negotiation was upon a question of fact, which by the admi- 
sion of that Government, was decided finally in favor of o| 
contention. - 

We are too near to attempt final judgment. Our thinking is 
clouded by momentous events happening with daily frequency. 
and we can not with certainty select out even those which wil! 
be deemed most conspicuous by historians of the future. Bu 
if there be any assurance of judgment possible for us now, it i> 
that when the history of this age comes to be written, the gre:' 
fortune of the American people and of the world will appear to 
have been that our destinies were in the hands of a mia 
patient, wise, and just, who saw past all the minor a;mnoyances 





these Vas 
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and through all the cross-cur 


impulse toward impet 1Ous JCEM , & therel accom] lishe 

fhese great things: First, that he saved the lives of countles 
Americans who by any other course would have been d 

to death in battle; second, that he preserved the civilization of 
the twentieth century ainst e last great assaul l oul 

have been made had ur country too, been s ) int the 
ceneral catastrophe; third, that he vindicated ar pr ved 





unimpaired the rights of neutrals and restrained 





belligerents from sacrificing ‘rnational law to the supposed 
necessities of their military plans; and fourth, that | ! 
uD the mor: nergies of vreat and free peo] le to pla el 


at the disposal of mankind when they rested from their work of 
destruction and began to reconsider the possibilit 


rie, . 
His has been the one sane and serene spirit which will 


redeem this age; and when the election comes it \ be found 
that the people of America, whatever their sympathies in the 
European struggle, realize that the one indispensable exponent 
of the mind, the friendliness and the ideals of America in the 
remaking of the old order in the Old World, is the finest type | 
produced in this age by the new order in the New World- 


Woodrow Wilson. 

I must say a brief word to you on the subject of our State 
issues in Ohio. The adoption in 1912 of two score amendments 
to our constitution meant a popular demand for a redress of old 
abuses. The adoption of these amendments was, in large part, 
due to their advocacy by the Democratic candidate for governor. 
Before the mind of the people was known upon the sul ts they 
presented, he fearlessly espoused the cause of progress and de- 
bated the amendments throughout the State. As a consequence 
the Democratic platform, upon which he was nominated, laid out 

program of progressive legislation wider and more varied than 


yee 





had ever been adopted in any political convention in this State. | 


The newly elected governor took his commission to office as a 
command from the people, and the legislature which sat during 


his term made a record under his leadership which placed Ohio 
in the advance column of progressive Commonwealths. The 


laws passed were too numerous to admit of individual mention 


in the time at my disposal here, but farmer and merchant, in- | 


dustrial worker and captain of industry, were all caught up in 
the network of helpful and remedial provisions; rural education 
was brought into harmony with modern conditions of living; 
childhood, motherhood, and widowhood were protected; court 
procedures were simplified; municipal governments given elas- 
ticity, public utilities brought under salutary control, and the ef- 


ficiency of the administration by the State of its agencies for the | 


eare of the dependent and delinquent classes greatly increased ; 


the liquor traffic which had been a constant source of agitation | 


was brought under wise and reasonable control by laws which 
earried out the spirit and the purpose of the constitutional 
amendment dealing with that subject, and some start was made 
in the reorganization of the taxation machinery of the State. 


Performances so extensive as these necessarily united for the | 


moment opposition groups into a temporary majority agninst the 
man who had done all this, and, as a consequence, we have had 
the present interregnum characterized by the feebleness and un- 
certainty which always attends an administration brought into 
power by such causes, but the time has come when other things 
must be done in Ohio. The program already begun must be 
pressed forward, and very especial attention must be given to the 
condition of the municipalities, the counties, and the townships 
of the State from a financial point of view. 

The sphere of governmental activity is constantly widening, not 
so much from the zeal of public officers who wish to extend the 
limits of their authority as from the change in the very nature 
of our social organization itself. More and more people are com- 
ing to realize that there are functions of the common life which 
can be performed better and more economically by community 
activity. There is a daily quickening of the sense of responsibil- 
ity of the community for the well-being of its members. We grow 
less patient daily with the neglects whereby society permits some 
of its members to be weakened and deprived of opportunity, and 
as a consequence of this most wholesome change in feeling there 
is a constant demand that the city shall do for the citizen things 
which aforetime were not either done at all or else were done 
by individuals or by private charity and philanthropy. In this 
mechanical age aids to the ease of community life are constantly 
being devised; their installation and operation entails expense, 
but their result is a saving of effort, of money, and of life itself. 
As a consequence the municipal expenditures must increase, 
municipal functions must enlarge. The family is constantly out- 
growing its house. New and better streets must be built, larger 
and more modern institutions for the conservation of the morality 
and energy of the community are needed. An attempt by arbi- 
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preferred to invest in foreign shipping companies, which have 
no interest in America except to exploit our trade. 

When the European war broke out and foreign commerce was 
paralyzed more than a 100 German and Austrian ships, with a 
net tonnage of 400,000, took refuge and were interned in 
Amevican ports, where they have been idle since the outbreak 
This fact alone materially reduced the carrying | 
of trans-Atlantic companies carrying American pene) 
to the markets of the world, and placed American ex 
‘rs at the mercy of English and American shipowners i 

| 
| 
| 
| 


total 
of hostilities. 
capacity 
uct 
porte 
operated vessels flying the English flag. As consequence 

freight charges went up from a hundred to 400 per cent, and in 

muny known instances charges were made for a single cargo in 

an umount greater than the actual cost of the vessel. It was to 

meet this condition, which private capital refused to meet, and 

wovide facilities for sending the products of American farm and 

factory to the markets of the world that the President proposed 

io Congress that authority be given for the purchase and con- 

struction of merchant ships to enter the carrying trade in com- 

petition with the Shippers Trust, which has relentlessly ex- 

ploited the American producer, whose profits are being con- | 
sumed in extortionate freight charges. The only opposition to 

ithe bill comes from those who are interested in the business, 

and who throw up their hands in holy horror at the spectacle of 

the Federal Government entering into trade and transportation 

in competition with private enterprise. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of this bill lies in 
ihe fact that our Navy is in need of auxiliary ships, and in case 
of war with any naval power would be seriously handicapped. 
This bill provides that the ships constructed and purchased 
shall be of a type suitable for use in the Navy, and that the | 


a 








President may in case of war take these ships out of the carry- 
ing trade and place them in the Navy where they will be re- 
quired. This bill is in line with our program of preparedness, 
and is a step toward placing our Navy in the second place among 
the great navies of the world. I heartily favor the bill and 
shall vote for it. 
Rural Credits. 
REMARKS 
or 
, TY m ‘ r Y { 
WON. OTIS WINGO, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In rune House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 13, 1916. 
the Ilouse in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 


had under consideration the bill (S. 2986) to provide capital for agri- 
cultural development, to create a standard form of investment based 
upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to 
furnish a market for United States bonds, to provide for the invest- 
ment of postal savings deposits, to create Government depositaries and 
financial agents for the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WINGO, 
the committee, 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. My colleague, 
Mr. Bark.ey, has the floor, and he yielded the balance of his 


Mr. Chairman, if I may have the attention of 


time to me, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time has just expired, and the com- 
mittee demanded recognition. That is the reason the Chair 


recognized the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has raised a question of importance. I agree with him in 
his contentions, I raised this same question in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and I think if the gentleman will read 
the other provisions of the bill, he will see that I succeeded in 
having the committee embody in the bill the very thing for which 
he contends. By referring to page 122, you will find that we 
have provided a special reserve fund. This special reserve fund 
is provided for by the last paragraph on that page, lines 16 to 
“2, inclusive. You will find in the next paragraph the provi- 
sions governing the use of this reserve fund, which is provided 
for in the following language: 


Bach Federal land bank shall supply, as far as practicable from this 
special reserve fund all payments of interest and amortization install- 
ments on all mortgage loans where defaults are carried to suspense 
account, as provided in this section. 

Then take the paragraph that follows, and you will see that 
no national farm-loan association can be declared insolvent until 
the elapse of a period of two years after the default of the mort- 
gzagor, because that is specifically provided for, as the payments 
on the defaulted mortgage will be made and carried by this 
special reserve fund. This provision is as follows: 
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_ No national farm-loan association shall be declared insolvent by t}, 
Federal farm-loan board during the period in which all of the instal! 
ments of interest and amortization on its indorsed mortgage loans x: 
fully paid from this special reserve fund: Provided, 'That payment 
from such special reserve fund shall not be made on any one loan fi 
a longs r period than two years, The special reserve fund provided j 
this section shall be used tor no purpose other than to make such pa 
ments as are herein specifically authorized, and when recovery is maa 
by any land bank of any moneys paid from its special reserve fund t/ 
total amount of said moneys so recovered shall be paid into the speci 
reserve fund. If the full amount is not recovered and it is debited 
rescrve as provided in this section, full reimbursement to the speci; 
reserve fund shall be made from the fund so debited. " 

By paying these installments as they fall due out of t) 
reserve fund these loans would not be in default, and a loc: 
association certainly would not foreclose upon one of its oy 
members if he was not in actual default. 

Mr. FIELDS. sut it could do it if it saw fit to do it. 

Mr. WINGO. I submit that under the language of the bil) 
could not be done, because any defaults in the payments of (| 
borrower would have been paid during the two-year period ou 
of the reserve fund and carried to the suspense aecount. IL ¢; 
not believe a local association will want to declare a defau 
where the members thereof were themselves liablé under t! 


stock-liability provisions. They would be enforcing a liabilit 
against themselves. 

Mr. FIELDS. But suppose one of them should want 
farm? 


Mr. WING®. 

Mr. FIELDS. 
try. 
Mr. BARKLEY. There is a conflict between the provisio. 
on page 102 and the section I attempted to amend, because |! 
section now under consideratien provides automatically that 
any of the conditions of the mortgage is violated the mortg:ac: 
becomes due and payable. 

Mr. WINGO. The text of the bill originally did not cont: 
the lauguage “at the option of the bank holding the san 
Now, with this language which I succeeded in putting in | 
bill, together with the other provisions providing for carry) 
the defaulted payments for two years to the suspense acco. 
and paying the same out of the reserve. they are not compe!| 
to declare the mortgage in default and payable. But suppo 
there should be a willfull default by a borrower—one who ma! 


I do not think that would happen. 
Oh, there are all kinds of people in the co 


no effort to meet his obligations and whose default is ino 
‘aused by some misfortune beyond his control. Then in stu: 


an instance, I think, the holder of the mortgage should 
permitted to declare the debt due and payable and foreclo- 
But in the consideration of the bill in the committee it ea 
occurred to me that a situation might arise where, by re .- 
of flood, drouth, fire, continued sickness, or other misfortu 
or casualty beyond the control of the berrower for which 
was not to blame, he might not be able to meet the annual p: 
ment on his loan, and for that reason the committee, at : 
suggestion, provided for the carrying of his payments for 
period of two years. Under the bill as now written, if tn: 
board finds such a condition exists and that the default is occ: 
sioned without fault upon the part of the borrower, it «: 
carry his payments for two years from the reserve fund as pr 
vided. Of course, some one has got to have authority to det: 
mine this question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it is optional with the bank. 

Mr. WINGO. I think not. I think the gentleman has oy: 
looked another provision, on page 122 of the bill, which w: 
put in the bill on my motion, and which reads as follows: 


Fer the period of two years from the date when any default occu 
in the payment of the interest, amortization installments, or princip 
on any first mortgage by both mortgagor and indorser, the amount 
defaulted shall be carried to a suspense account, and at the end 
the two-year period specified, unless collected, shall be debited 
reserye account. 





Gasoline. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or . 
MARTIN D. FOSTER, q 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tur House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 3, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to exten! 
my remarks I beg to submit a letter from Mr. Van. H. Manning, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, giving some data as to the 
extraction and approximate yield and cost of gasoline from 
crude oll by the Rittman process. 
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this process in the United States. 
are not yet fully established and operating under the 
<e given and those which have been in operation have 
y gone far enough yet to be able to determine definitely 
ence to the per cent of gasoline secured in this way or 
ises connected with this process. But the data 
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e 
proximately accurate. It is to be hoped that s nev 
ess will prove to be all that it is believed at fine 
he manufacturers will be able to secure much more gaso 
trom crude oil than now getting by the old process, : nd j 


e hoped that as a result the price will be reduced. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SUREBEAU OF MIN 
Washington, May , 49 





DeAn Dr. Foster: Up to the present time 20 different co: 

ken out licenses for the installation of the Rittman p 
snufacture of gasoline. Attached list gives the nai 

nt licensees, except one which was requested the name a no 


Two of these licensees are already producing ¢ 

n process, and I inclose herewith an estimate of the 

gasoline, as based on the results secured from a 
hittman furnace at one of these plants. 

will note that using fuel oil from which the g 

emoyed by ordinary methods, and paying for this fuel 

as $2.10 per barrel, the cost of producing a g: of gasoline 

Rittman process is 12.8 cents, while with a cost fuel oil of 

"0 cents per barrel, the cost of producing a gallon of gasoline by thy 

is 6.9 cents. In other words, results obtained in thi 


woline by tt 
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gasoline had already 
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R n process 
s’ run indicate not only that the Rittman precess can be oper 
with financial success at the present high price of crude oil and 
ne, but that. its use will bring profitable results with th ‘ 
oil and gasoline prices prevailing in the past. 
Cordially, yours, 
VAN. TT. MANNIS 
M. D. Foster, 
llowsc of Re prose ntatives 
timates based on five-tube plant and the results of five-day run 
ube furnace at Pittsburgh Refining Co.'s plant at Coraopoli 
in on fuel oil from which gasoline content had ulready been 
| by ordinary methods: 
apacity of a single tube was 1.55 per hour, or 87.2 barrels p 
o4 irs, the loss 10 per cent, with a yleld of 22 per cent gasoline, the 


being fuel oil. Estimated cost of a five-tube plant, $15,000 

i ated cost of building to house plant, $5,000. Total cost, $20,000, 
capacity, 5,580 barrels. Deducting 10. per cent for shutdowns, 
net capacity slightly more than 5,000 barrels. Assuming yield 
soline at 20 instead of 22 per cent, gives 1,000 barrels (42,000 
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is). Loss of 10 per cent equals 500 barrels. Residuum, TO per 
wv 3,500 barrels, 
Erp nae, 
5.000 barrels fuel oil, at $2.10 per barrel S10, 500 
Labor for one monih, 6 men 560 
| ee ee a = ia L200 
lect ritie Pcs thei <i eeninn ose 2 ii tin tint =_ 100 
ite 8 nite imate een i ‘inhalant ceil Peep 100 
6 p ent interest charge and 6 per cent depreciation on first 
. aw weseiiensna om “nen - wwe an * ae ' Ou 
lh ug cost, at 20 cents per barrel (Oklahoma refining cost) 1, G00 
rotal expense._--— sendin i soc ‘ 12, G60 
Credit. 
soo barrels residuum, at $2.10 : 7 
Net cost of 1,000 barrels (42,000 gallons) casoline 5, 310 
( of gasoline, 12.64 cents per gallon. 
nate based on oil at 50 cents a barrel: 
Eepense 
5,000 barrels oil, at 50 cents a barrel ; : _ $2,500 
I ! snc niaicpten mene atm a0 a : id 560 
fp) eee eS ae as . == x "O00 
| SCERG ccsnnnentien i iedicthiaad digi aati sighly a pe iaiielinetins 1v0 
hye ee ee wtumencin siciiatn . ‘ ait 100 
6 cent interest charge and 6 per cent depreciation : 200 
Refining cost (Oklahoma refining ccsi at 20 cents per barrel_. 1, 000 
Total expense : 5; - iain 1, 660 
Credit. 
o00 barrels residuum, at 50 cents__...-~- 750 


Cost of 1,000 barrels (42,000 gallons) of gasoline___- 2, 910 
F Cost of gasoline, 6.9 cents per gallon. 
'TMAN LICENSES WHICH HAVE BEEN ISSUE 
Germania Refining Co., Oi! City, Pa, 
-. Pure Oil Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh Oil Refining Co., Coraopolis, Pa 
Indian Refining Co., Lawrenceville, 11). 
Midwest Refining Co., Casper, Wyo. 
'. American Oilfields Co. of California, I. 
‘. J. C. MeDowell, 


. 


D TO DATE, MAY 


W. Fuqua, Fellows, Cal 
321 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
\ssociated Oil Co., San Francisco, Cal. (Sharon Building). 

'. Benolite Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

10. Premier Oil Co., T. Spellacy, Los Angeles, Cal. 

11. Diamond Valley Oil Co., 626 South Spring Strect, Los Angeles 


12. Independent @il Producers’ Agency, Union Oil Building 10s 
It. E. EB. Schock, East St. Louis, 11. 
!. Producers’ Refining Co., Gainesville, Tex. 


15, Producers’ Refining Co., B 
i6. FL 8. Stern, president 
I \. (benzol and toluol). 
Pelican Oil Refining Co.. 608 Hennen Building. 
Emery Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Va. 
Muskogee Refining c., Muskogee, Okla. 


kersfield, Cal, 
sear Creek Manufactaring Co., 





New 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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To me, and to many of those who hear me, the main reason for : 
esting ourselves in the problems of a national archive building js 
present conditions interpose almost Intolerable obstacles to the p r 
of history. We may reasonably expect that this should also 
legislators a serious matter. An enlightened Government. ‘ 
ment whose success depends on the intelligence of public opi: 
not afford to be indifferent to the advancement of historical - 
The Government of the United States should do far more f 
does. It would be a perfectly justifiable expenditure if o1 
alone, merely as the first step toward a proper cultivation 
tional history, our Government should spend $1,000,000 or $i,7 
erecting a perfect archive building, in which the historian 


use his materials. But as the actual world goes, we ai 
business considerations to have greater weight than the 


history. Very well. Put the matter on that ground. Is i 
ness for a Government to spend $50,000 a year for rez 
quarters, when for the same sum capitalized it could build 
quarters with much greater capacity? Is it 


good busin 


ernment that can borrow at 3 per cent to pay rentals of 10 
It certainly is not thought so when the question is one of 
| Jocal post offices. The trusts and other great business cor; 


| F Street. 


think it indispensable to have the most modern filing systems, 
in fireproof buildings. To neglect such precautions may som 
them too much; to be unable to find papers quickly would 
too much every day. Sut the greatest of all American busin 
zations Is the Treasury Department of the United States. | 


accumulate at the rate of 25,000 cubic feet per annum. It 
this moment not less than 600,000 cubic feet of space in a 
archive building. What has it, this greatest of business cor 
the most businesslike of ceuntries? It has an attic wit! 


wooden shelving on which its papers crumble and fall to pir 

heat, and a subbasement in which they rot to pieces from damp 
It rents two floors and part of another floor in a storag: 

on E Street, a warehouse on New York Avenue, part of a 

C Street, part of a building on Fourteenth Street, part of a b 

Two of these it will soon give up, happy to use ir 


cast-off building of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
| the basement of the old Court of Claims Building and a part 
old Post Office Building, and has filled the old Winder Build 
files until it was forced to stop because the fleors could 


matenrisl hen devised, many of which have become antiquated since | 
that t greater evil than that of having 30 10 different filing 

yst hat of having more than a hut ed repositor 
Ch e so great an evil if we had always one variety of papers 

] of that variety in one place; but this ts wonderfully far 
f ise Let us take, for instance, those papers which relate 

e , nment of Territories before their admission 

S f t Union The administration of the Territories was in 

f Department of State till 1878, after that in those 

f t f rior There is no mn of the ar- 
h of the Federal Government which {ts more sought for by 

l oO { n these To { energeti vestern historical 
‘ et 1 the a copious source of knowled earlier periods, 
But p tk ort can not be found in W: vithout special 

‘ I Ips ost, Territorial pay f date anterior 

i State D I nt, but some of them are in the 
Bur 1 [ nad Archives, yme in the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library, and ) Man can discern or declare how the line of classifica- 
tion ‘ 1 Of later papers, many are in the fil of the Secretary 
of t Inte I I years there was an informal! dispute between the 
two dey men is to t transference of certain masses of Terrt- 
ti pap in 1873, the Department of State maintaining that they | 
had i n t, the Interior Department, mere correctly, that 
t) bad no Many Territori papers, of great historical importance, 
in the f ; of the Senate and House of Repesentatives. Some have 
een trai ed from the latter to the Library of Congress. Others 
t! yzian darkness of the General Land Office files, others in 
! e ( [Treasury Department, in those of the Indian Office, in 
those of the Inspector General of the United States Army, or in the 
enormous archives of The Adjutant General. 

But dispersion is not the only or the worst evil that has flowed from 
the present system, or want of system, whereby each bureau is in the 
main left to keep its own papers. It is 125 years since some of these 
bureaus and divisions were founded. In much less than 125 years a 
bureau will umulate enough records and papers to occupy more than 
all the space originally assigned to it. Those least needed are packed 
away, in attics and in cellars, over porticoes and under stairs, in closets 
and in abandoned doorways, till a building is so full that it will hold 
no more, if any proper space is to be reserved for the work of officials 
and clerks Then warehouses, in almost no case fireproof, are rented 
to contain the overfow. The Treasury Department has to rent an addi- 
tional warehouse every 5 or 10 years merely to hold the fresh accumu- 
lation of its paper Not a mile from this spot. for instance, there is a 
warehouse in which papers of the Treasury Department have simply 
been dumped on the floor—boxes, bundles, books, leose papers—till the 
pile reaches well toward the ceiling; and no man knows what it con- 
tains or could find in it any given book or paper. For quarters of this 
sort, in buildings usually unsafe and always unsuitable, the Govern- 
ment pays each year, counting only the space devoted to storage ou: 
records and papers, rentals aggregating between $40,000 and $50,000, 
more than the interest it would pay op a million. For that sum an 
excellent archive building could be erected, capable of housing bot only 


all these papers which departments have stored outside their walls, but 
also all the dead files, which eccupy space and impede business within 
the departmental buildings themselves, 


rhese are general statements. Let us mention specifie instances. 
he librarian who is “doing” the sights of Washington may be inter- 
ested to know, as he gazes at the beautiful proportions of the Treasury 
Bullding, that in tts attic story several miles of weoden shelving con- 
tain old Treasury papers, closely packed together and dry as tinder, 
which up to the present time have net succumbed to spontaneous com- 
bustion under our August sun. If he pauses for a moment to look with 
pleasure at the sunken fountain at the north end of the Treasury it 
may augment his pride in the ingenuity of his Government to know 
that a portion of its Treasury archives is stored in chambers con- 
tructed around the substructure of the fountain. If by mistake he 
goes to the old building of the Corcoran Art Gallery instead of the 
new, he will be compensated by the unusual sight, in the basement, of 
a body of governmental records so stored that in a dry season they can 
be consulied by any person wearing rubber overshoes, while in a wet 
eason they are accessible by means of some old shutters laid on the 
basement floor. At the General Land Office (really the worst case of 
all) he may see a body of archives representing the titles to 400,000,000 


acres of formerly public but now private lands, stored in a place not, I 
think, as fit for the purpose as the average librarian'’s coal cellar— 
certainly poet as fit as mine. If he goes into the Pension Office Build- 
ing, he will find the rich and interesting archives of the Indian Office 
stored in the courtyard. As he leoks at the small dome that surmounts 
the Hlouse wing of the Capitol he may reflect with pleasure that the 
old files ef the House of Representatives are stored, in open boxes, in u« 
manner not unlike that formerly followed by country lawyers, in the 
stifling heat of the space between roof and ceiling of the dome. 

Danger of destruction by fire is constant under such circumstances. 
it is surprising that fires have not been more frequent. But they have 
occurred several times in former years, and only last summer a fire in 
the building of the Geological Survey burned up papers which it had 
cost $100,000 to produce. There are half a dozen places in Washington 
where, if an extensive fire should break out, it might in a few hours, 
by burning up the documents with which claims against the Govern- 
ment are defended, cause the Government to lose several times the cost 
of a good national archive building. 

Probably there is no repositery for Government papers in Washing- 
ton, except the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 
which ts strictly fireproof in the fullest sense; but danger from fire 
not the only peril to which archives are now exposed. Some of the 
places where they are stored are damp. In others there is local damp- 
ness from steam pipes and leaky roofs. In many there is injury from 
dust and dirt, in nearly all the gressest overcrowding. As te search 
and use, sometimes impossible, usually difficult. So dark am 
many repositories that when Messrs. Van Tyne and Leland were pre- 
paring their Guide to the Archives of the Government in Washington 
an electric searchlight was a necessary part of their equipment. 
Armed with this, they could read the indie on the bundles or the 
legends on the backs of bound volumes, whenever these had not rotted 


it is 


of from Campane or excessive dryness, By way of contrast to the 
literary search rooms in the Public Record Office in London or the 
Archives Nationales in Paris, in which fifty er a hundred historical 


scholars can work amid conditions resembling those which you, ladies 
and gentlemen, offer to readers in your libraries, the courageous student 
oft this country’s history is fortunate if, after the volume or bundle 
has been dragged from its darksome lair, an obliging cCerk—and 
nearly all Government clerks in Washington are obliging—clears upon 
some heavily burdened desk or table a space 2 feet square which the 
Student can use for the study of his documents. 


bear any more weight. If a paper more than 40 years old, 
sort, is desired, it may take several days to find it. I do not 
ask whether this is intelligent and economical administratio: 
wished merely to emphasize the thought that, if this nationa 
building comes into existence, as surely it some time will, 
brought into being, less by the clamor of bistorians, a feeble 
tively, than by the steady and powerful pressure of admin! 
worried beyond endurance by the increase of files and paint 
scious of the drag which primitive methods of storage impo 
progress of Government business. 

Administrative eagerness to find a remedy has sought more t 
outlet. One is the destruction of useless papers, but this 
partial remedy. It is perfectly true that many papers of litt 


worth beyond the year of their origin have been preserved. ©1 
wish that some of these were burned up. Under existing co 
as I have shown, some of them are likely to be. But a con 


can not be expected to make an intelligent selection of mate: 
Government officials, for that matter, can not do it perfectly. 
statutes fer the destruction of useless papers, but they are v« 
in comparison with those of BHurope, and give no security that | 
useless for administration but valuable for history will be pr: 
Not so many years ago, 10 tons of Confederate records wer 
rescued from the paper mill, and the schedtiles cf the earlier « 
though since then the latter have formed the basis of valued | 
publications. 

Another expedient that has been occasionally suggested ha 
transfer of ‘“‘ dead files” to the Library of Congress. It need 
tle thought upon considerations of space to show the futility 
a plan. Where should the Library of Congress find space fo 
three million cubie feet of archive material? Some might sny 
least such papers as are historically important might be sent 
library. But, quite apart from the fact that this offers no 
the Government, which as we have seen is the greatest suffer 
the present conditions, it is impossible to accept the underlyi' 
tion that there is a small and perfectly distinguishable portion 
Government archives which is historically important, while t 
is not. A jury of the most experienced historians would b« 
to declare that no one can tell what the historians of the next 


W 


value as materiais, and the first to protest against a process of t F 
away certain papers, assumed to be historical, from the 1 ; 


series with which they have been associated and which heip to « 
their origin. Moreover, library administration is one thing, 
chive administration, especially for purposes of Governm 
ness as distinguished from purposes of history, is a quite d 
thing. The present Librarian of Congress could administer an 
alongside his library, indeed, could administrater 40 archives, 
he could administer anything. But that hardly covers th 
Essentially a librarian’s business is different from an archivist’ 
ness; no national government combines the two, and, anyhow, 4 
shift transference of a small part of the Government's archives 
Library of Congress would be no real solution of the difiicuiti 

The oniy satisfactory and proper means of escape from the p 
disgraceful conditions is that which other nations have adopt: 
erection of a national archive building in this city, of a size su 
to contain all the papers that all the executive departments 2! 
Senate and House of Representatives may send to it, and with a 
allowance for future growth Essentially a honeycomb of sta: 
sembling those of a library, it should have an initial capa: 
3,000,000 cubic feet, and should be built on a lot of land large « 
to admit of extension to 9,000,000 without exceeding the height 
among our Government buildings. The prediction can be mac: 
confidence, and is supported by the experience of other nation 
while executive officers may at first transfer somewhat sparine 
records and papers they have long had nominally under their 
they will not take long to discover that needles can be more 4 
found in a needle shop than in a haystack; and as the advan 
of an orderly archive come to be appreciated, more and more 
archival papers will be transferred to the new establishment. 

Yet, though it shall be large, our national archive building ne 
be eet expensive. No ornate palace should be contemplate! 
the exterior is to suit the contents, it should be plain, yet it may « 
be beautiful. I know from the word of a friend that the sr 
architect of the last generation said that he should like nothing | 
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try his hand on a national archive building. At a cost well 
0 cents a cubic foot, or $1,500,000 for a building of the dimen 
1 have deserined, it should be possibl w the United States to 
finest archive buildi in the fect in every I 
ased on the best experier ud adequat« 
of the immediate futurs t nd toward 
aspire and labor. 
the details of the onsti ion of wh b 0 the 
ition of an archive establishment ther no enter 
ire abundantly set forth in M W. G. Leland’s 1 rticl 
d “Our national archives; a program in the itis 
Review for October, 1912. 
to secure such a building as I have in general terms de 
iave not been lacking, nor are they a thing of yesterday \ 
ick as 1S78. the Quartermaster General of the Army reco 
1 the erection of a “hall of reeords” for preservation of l 
< of the executive departments not required for daily reference, 
rafted a plan for the proposed structure. That was 36 years 
Since then there has perhaps been only one year in which the 
m of a national archive building has not been pressed upon the 
m of Congress, with greater or less urgency, by one or other 
rs of the Cabinet. At least 50 bills on the subje hay been 
wed in Congress. Nearly all have found per nent ting 
in the pigeonholes of committees, (mn two oc ions, in ISS] 
1902, the Senate passed bills providing for an archive building: 
tt House took no action on them Finally, in 1908, after an 
m covering a quarter of a century, Congress authorized the pur 
of a site for such a building. The site was purchased, but has 
been assigned to another building. Meanwhile. within th ; 
luring which this agitation by executive departments has been 
< on, Congress has expended at least $250,000,000 for publie build 
nd $200,000,000 of that sum for local post offices, courthouses 
stomhouses 
ecent years, the agitation has been taken up by various societies 
lotic intention. 
Ne , six years ago the American Historical Association addressed 
( v on the subject, appointed a committee, arranged for useful 
i ngs, and has continued to press the matier upon successive Con- 
"es Many chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
ye taken part in the endeavor. Recently the National Society of the 
s tf the Americ Revolution has taken it up with much energy 
iblie-buildings act of March 8, 1918. authorized the Secretary 
the Treasury to make plans for an archive building, but Congress 
le no appropriation of money for the planning, and without it 
n i¢ could be done. The result of 3G years of agitation can be 
d up by saying that an item of $5,000 for the making of such 
plans, in the provisional manner in w hich alone they can be made 
i a site is selected, is now before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations as a part of the sundry civil appropriation bill. Its fate 
will be known in a few days. ‘This result, after 36 years of entreaty 
{ appeal along lines of argument which were obvious 36 years ago 
| in 36 years have not been confuted, seems somewhat meager. But 
I iember that it was about 1616 when one Francis Bacon recom- 
{! the establishment of a general record office for the Kingdom 
England and about 1856 when the first section of that building 
rected. Two hundred and forty years for a thing for which that 
ipacious mind foresaw all the convincing arguments in 1616! We 
ve still some time. Two hundred and forty years from 1878 would 
ing us only to 2118 A. D. sut can we not beat the English record? 
Can we not, by keeping public opinion alive on a subject of so much 
wortance from the historicai and the governmental points of view, 
this great national undertaking along steadily through the stages 
making plans, acquiring a site, and constructing the building and 
ve an archive to be proud of before we have here a national calamity 
sembling, but with perhaps larger proportions, the great fire at 
\ ny? 
[t is apparent from the frequent fires which occur in Govern- 
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buildings that these 
total destruction. 


documents are in constant danger of 


I here append the evidence that is authorita- 


EMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF FIRES OCCURRING IN RUILDINGS OWNED 
AND OCCUPIED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN TUITE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA EACH YEAR FROM 187% 
1873.—United States Patent Office, United States Navy Department, 
United States Barracks. 

1876.—United States Coast Survey 

1S77.--United States Patent Office 

18S8.—City hall. 

1S81.—Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 

18S82.—United States arsenal, naval dispensary, Bureau of Agri- 

1883.—-Government Printing Office, Inicrior Department, United States 
Quartermaster Department. 

1SS5.—Smithsonian Institute, Surgeon General's Office. 

iSS6.—Washington Monument Grounds, Government Printing Office. 

iSS7.—Government Printing (Office, United States Capitol, United 
Stites dispensary, United States Government office, United States Quar 
rmaster Department, United States Government barracks, Interior 
Department, 

IS88.—Post office, United States arsenal. 

iSSv.—Freedmen’s Hospital, Treasury Department. ! 

t —United States arsenal, United States Engineer's office, Freed- | 
uen’s Hospital, Executive Mansion, Freedmen’s Hospital, United States | 
Tr asury epartment, United States Pension agency, bridge, United | 
States Government, Nineteenth and Vennsylvania Avenue NW. 
ol fel.—Census Office, Treasury Department, Vension Office, Dat 

lice 

1802.—-United States Capitol (2), Bureau of Engraving and Printing 

st oftice, 

1S03.—-National Museum, War Department (Record and Pension 
- Vision), Reform School, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Pension 
fice. 

1894.—United States Capitol, Weather Bureau, navy yard. 

1804.— United States Soldiers’ Home. 


L805.—Freedmen’s Hospital, Patent Office, Senate cabinet shop, Tr 

ry Department, Census Office. 

ae —Census Office, United States postal 

ir¢ 

1897.-—Post office (city), United States navy 
partment, Government Printing Office (2), 
States Patent Office. 


car, United States navy 
yard (2) 
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1909 214 El) nth Street NW I? 
ture; Executive Mansion off | s s I 
office. 

1910 Lumber shed, Fifteenth a BS I) 1] 
Asylum; Washington Barracks; 111 1 et 
tock Creek Park, elter house; U1 St S | 
Strect NW.; 1110 C Street NW g t na 
1409 B Street NW.. warehouse: 1405 I Str 

1911.—-Pension Office; En r D tme 1s \ 
United States navy yard: 1442 C Str NW I nt ! 
vania Avenue NW., hotel; 412 Fourts Si t NY it t 
Fourteenth and D Streets NW tal 1112 ¢ fs NW 
United States Coast Survey; Gov i ! f t 
Government Printing Office; n l tt For S 
NW.: naval magazine, Bellevue, }. ¢ 1 St Capitol ) 
offic arpenter shop; 1201 Nich \ S ( iz atta i to 
insane asylum; 222 and 224 bk WW Ohio Ave! 
between Twelfth and Thirteenth St 0 SS ] t 
Street NW., engraving; 400 to 41060 St NW tal 
1404 Pennsylvania Avenne NW 1 

1912 United States navy yard, steame Ya + 1110 and 11 
C Street NW., garage; 506 and 50s 1 rteenth S t NW ng n 
1420 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., pl rep ng: United Stat nn 
yard (2): 1406 D Street NW., factery Vif nth and ¢ Streets NW 
storage ; 506 and 50S Fourteenth Street NW troty 24 
Fourteenth Strect NW., garace 111° nd 1112 C Street NV rl 
Sev gre »and B Str ; NW., Int t Ty ne ¢ [ ad 
men’s Hospital, coal bunkers; Govern r li tal t I 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum; Rock Cr Park, barn and t V ng 
ton Barracks, Quartermaster Depart t Vashingt I I 
school. 

19133 Deaf and Dumb Asylum, } nas Ga t Col 
1432 C Street NW.. dwelling: D n fn iltu ) 
Fourteenth Street NW.; 566 and 508 Fo eenth reet NW 
type foundry; Rock Creek Park, dwelling; 222 and 224 Fourteenth 
Street NW., garage; Highway Bridg s te Off Buildir 1g 
Geological Survey (3); 1417 D Street NW., dwelling; 213 } 
tol Street NW., dwellin i4 € Str NW.. lunch room 
teenth Street NW.: 1109 Little B Street NW., junk shop 

1914 Fifteenth and E Streets NW., Poli’s Theater; 216 Four 
teenth Street NW., lumber yard; United States Senate stables; United 
States Pension Office; Department « Agricniture; 1406 Pennsylvan 
Avenue NW., barber shop; boathouse, Wat: and © &St SW 
Engineer Department boat, foot of t Columbia 
Hospital; 1107 and 1109 Little B & Water and 
© Streets SW., storage: United Stat Engin 
Department, Aqueduct Bridg 

1915 tureau of Engraving and 1 Stre 
NW., dwelling: United States navy Street N\ 
stable; United States Patent Office; ! 
fort station; United States Washing Fou nt! 
Street NW. dwelling; bridge, Calve1 I ! 
NE., dwelling; 817 Delaware Avem ’ Vi 
ington Barracks (2); Department of \ tur 

Very respectful Ye ( 
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SOME OF THE MO rAt 

UNITED STATES I} HW 

1801.—-Treasury Departmen | ind I St NW 
rooms burned out 

1833.—Treasury Department destroyed 

1826 Building of General Post Of t S fl la 
Office, located on Seventh Street | nd | \\ 
destroyed. 

1843.—Powder hou navy yard, dest d 

1851.—-Congressional Library, burned ent ’ 
together with valuable marble busts of na 
medals and other relics were destroyed 

1861 Hospital, in Judiciary Square, d | 

1864.—United States arsenal, explosion in one ¢ 20 
lives lost by same and by fire which foll lL, and ! i a 

18635.—Smithsonian Institute, cent portion bu 
' and many valuable exhibits, paintiu t d ! 
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I append a recent editorial of the Washington Star occasioned 

by the most recent fire: 
rHE GOVERNMENT'S FIRE RISK. 

More Government records bave been endangered and some destroyed 
by a fire that occurred in one of the buildings rented for the public 
service in this city the other day. The building is comparatively 
modern and fireproof, but it was not designed for the storage of 


important documents The papers injured and in part ruined are of 
value, as are supposedly al! Government records. . 
If the Government intends to keep its paper files indefinitely it should 


have a proper place in which to store them. If it does not think 
enough of its documents to give them proper housing it should have 
a clearance and make bonfire. It would be far less expensive to 


burn the files that are not deemed worthy of fireproof filing than to 
continue to store them in rented buildings at high rates. 

A hall of archives has been proved again and again te be necessary 
for the public service in this city. Fires have occurred in practically 
all of the large offices, and by the greatest good fortune have in most 
eases been extinguished with comparatively small loss. But this good 
fortune can not continue indefinitely. Even in the business world, 
where there is every incentive to the maintenance of the most effective 
means of fire protectien and prevention, losses eccur from time to time. 
The Government's only safeguard to-day is practically that its great 
offices are net mechanical establishments, and that fire-making ele- 
ments are lacking in most cases. But even in the most carefully 
watched office buildings fires do occur and they do get headway, and if 
there is anything in the law of chances a Government fire is fairly 
certain to come which will, in the present conditions, wipe eut of 
existence immense quantities of records that can never be replaced. 


The commenest business prudence suggests the necessity of early 
action te correct this condition. The State, War, and Navy Building 


fire of a short time ago and now most recentiy the Mills Building fire 

ttest to the grave risk that Is run by the Government every day that 
passes without the legislation necessary fer the erection at a suitable 
central point of a building for the heusing of the valuable noncurrent 
records of the United States. 


My conviction of the almost criminal neglect on the part of the 
Government to insure against not only destruction by fire but 
against mold due to damp basements into which many of our 
valuable documents are stored has been deepened by viewing 
several photographs graphically displaying the frightful possi- 
bilities. I am convinced that tardiness of Congress to meet this 
situation is most largely due to an unacquaintance of the Con- 
gress with the real situation. There has been an intermittent 
effort to secure the needed building as was established by the 
research of Dr. C. O. Paullin of the Carnegie Kesearch Institu- 
tion in 1912 in collaboration with others, which I here append: 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A NATIONAL 
WASH INGTON, 

Before 1878 the construction of a national archive building was 
frequently proposed, but not until that year was it formally brought 
to the attention of Congress. In a report to Secretary of War George 
W. McCrary, dated October 9, 1878, the Quartermaster General of the 
Army, Maj. Gen. Montgomery C. Meigs, recommended the erection of a 
“hall of records for preservation of the records of the executive depart- 
ments net required for daily reference,” and he drafted a design for the 
sroposed structure. (Annual Report of the Secretary of War for 1878, pp. 
257-258.) Secretary McCrary heartily approved Meigs's project and 
carnestiy recommended its adoption. Concerning it he wrote in part 
as follows: 

“ The Quartermaster General calls attention to this danger of destruc- 
tion of records of great value to the Government and to its citi- 
eps, * * ©* and urges that a cheap building be constructed as a 
hall of records convenient to the more elaborate and costly buildings 
occupied by the executive departments, one which, while inexpensive, 
should be perfectly fireproof, and not expose its contents to such losses 
as lately occurred at the Patent Office and Interior Department. He 
submits a plan of such a butiding, to cost about $200,000, to be built 
quickly of brick. * * * In this he proposes that the records not 
in daily use of the severa! executive departments be stored, under 
ebarge of competent superintendents and watchmen, to be properly 
filed and easy of access; from it, on telephonic order, any document 
needed in any public office could be quickly sent to that office. * * ® 
It is estimated that it would relieve, of unused but valuable records, 
reoms in the executive departments which have cost many millions 
and which are now araentl needed for the transaction of the daily 
business of their offices.” (Annual Report of the Secretary of War for 
i878, pp. x—xt1.) 

In his annual message for 1878 President Hayes commended to the 
favorable nsideration of Congress the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of War “that provision be made for the erection of a fireproof 
building for the preservation of certain valuable records, now con- 
Stantly exposed to destruction by fire’; and again, in his annual 
message for 1879, he concurred in the Secretary's recommendation. 


ARCHIVE BUILDING IN 


(Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. VII, pp. 
500, 572.) 
Secretary of War McCrary and Quartermaster General Meigs re- 





their recommendations in their annual reports for 1879, 1880, 
at 1881 (Annual Report ot the Secretary of War for 1879, pp. xi, 
225; for 1880, pp. xill, 826-327; for 1881, pp. il, 227-228.) Meigs was 
zreatly interested in the project because of the insecurity of the 
num and valuable records of his office relating to war claims. 
On January 13, 1879, he wrote a letter to Senator Justin 8. Morrill, a 


nember of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
urging “that final action may be now taken.” He had selected a site 
for the preposed buildiug, “ square 172," situated on the west side of 
Seventeenth Street and the south side of New York Avenue NW. He 
asked for an appropriation of $200,000 for its purchase and fer the 
erection of a suitable structure. He said that the subject of an archive 
building had been discussed for years, but that his project was the 
first to be brought before Congress. (H. Rept. No. 778, p. 2, 47th 
Cong., lst sess.) 

No action was taken by Congress on the recommendations of the 


President, the Secretary of War, and the Quartermaster General until 
December, 1880, soon after a fire In the War Department had threat- 
ened the destruction of its valuable records. On December 13 Mr. 
Morrill i duced a bill (8. 1889) appropriating $200,000 for the pur- 


ntro 
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chase of a site for an archive building near the War Departmer 


for the erection thereon of a brick and meta) fireproof | 
used for the safe-keeping cf the records of the executive 4 


not required in the executive offices. 


The 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
by Mr. Morrill, without amendment, on December 17. 





er 
pa 


referred 
, and wa 


On Fet 


bill was 


another fire occurred in the War Department, and two days iat; 
the Senate had been informed of it by Gen. Meigs, the bill wa 
It was not considered by the House. 
Cong., 3d sess., pp. 89, 206, 1398, 1441.) 

In the Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fift 


Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses bills similar to th 
Senator George 


Morrill were 


introduced 


by 


(CONGRESSIONAI 


Reco 


W. Vest, of Mis 


member, and for part of the time chairman, of the Senate « 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


and all of them, nothwithstanding favorable recommendations 
dents Arthur and Cleveland, failed of passage in the 
because of the rival interests ef lecal real estate men. 
ried an appropriation varying from $200,000 to $300,000. 
them provided that an archive building should be erected 


All of these bills passed the s 


of 
House 
The bi 


sey 


supervision and direction of the Supervising Architect of the Tr; 
Department, on plans and specifications approved by the Secret 
the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of State. 


site of the building was not definitely specified. 


of one of the bills in January, 
spoke in favor of a location on the south side of Pennsylvania A, 
In a subsequent discussion in August, 1893, Senator Vilas prop 


site on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue between 


During the dis 


1890, Senators Morrill and R: 


First 


Fifteenth Streets, and Senator Mills suggested the Botanic G 


bordering on the Avenue. 


(47th Cong., 1st sess., Senate bill 817 


GRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 371, 439, 869, 1501, 1971-1972, 6805 


Cong., 


1672-1675 ; 


ist sess., 


CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, pp. 24, 1134, 
Senate bills 490 and 1981, CoNcREesSIONAL Record, pp. 106, 500 


589, 655; 52d Cong., Ist sess. 
pp. 31, 239, 313, 370, 1285; 
GRESSIONAL RecoRD, pp. 209, 381— 


Rept. No. 643.) 


Senate bill 


F ist sess., Senate bil 
18 


Ist sess., Senate bill 206, ConGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, pp. 1s 
49th Cong., 
RecorD, pp. 128, 3599, 3637; 50th Con 


103, 


CONGRE 





7; Gist Cong., ist 


Senate bill 430, ConersssionaL Ry 
63d Con .» Ist sess., 


Senate bill 2v 


, 1358; 53d Cong., 2d 


n the Forty-seventh Congress a bill (H. R. 2788) similar t. 
of Mr. Vest was introduced in the House, and in the Forty-ninth 
gress Representative Carleton introduced a bill (H. R. 7726) to 


tend Winder's Buildin 
Three bills (H. R. 524 


chase of pro 


for the construction of a ball 


of re 


. H. R. 56385, H. R. 8134) authorizing th 


rty for an archive building were introduced in the [| 


during the Fifty-third Congress (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, 47th | 


ist sess., p. 388 ; 
915, 1217 ; 53d 


Mr. Vest's bilis. reported: 
“ Your committee fully concur with the Senate that a hall of 


is one of the 
Capital.” (H. 


Cong., 3d sess., p. 192.) 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, to which had been referred 


resent re needs of the 
ept. No. 643, 53 


49th Cong., ist sess., p. 3398 ; 53d Cong., 2d sess 
In 1894 the House Con: 


Government here 


d Cong., 2d sess.) 


‘hile Congress refused to provide for a national archive, it : 
theless early obtained information respecting the location of 


venient site and the cost of a suitable building. 


A clause of 


making appropriations for the eo hy expenses of the Gove 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
quired the sapereeng 


the Secretary of the 


83, approved August 7, 18% 
Architect of the 
asury at the next session of Congress 


reasury to report 


“ First, -as te a suitable plat of ground belonging to the 
States upon which a suitable fireproof building can be erected, 
built of brick, to be used for the safe-keeping of records of th 
tive, legislative, and judicial departments which are not requi 


constant reference. 


plans and specifications tor the same.” 
On January 17, 1883, the Supervising Architect made a report 
lans, specifications, and an estimate of the probable cost of a 


ng—$1,036,054.32. 
was Armory 
Doc. No. 5 


Second, the probable cost of such building, 
(22 U. 8. 


Stat. L., 306.) 


He was of the opinion that the most eligi! 
Square, be I 


tween Sixth and Seventh Streets SW. (1 


47th Cong., 2d sess.) 


In December, 1883, President Arthur, Secretary of War Lin 
Ex. Doc, No. 11, 48th Cong., ist sess.), and Secretary of the Tr 


Folger expressed 


easily accessible. 


their approval of the project. 
his annual report (p. 68 
“There is a necessity 


Secretary Folg 


of that year, wrote as follows: 


or the construction of a building at th: 
tal for the storage of the files and records of the several departi 
They have accumulated to such an extent, and room is so s: 

quantities must be stored in unsafe places so crowded as not 


great, 


The chances of loss of valuable and important | 
and of mutilation and confusion are * 


° * Io my judg 


this is a matter which should have the attention of Congress a 


session.” 


In his annual report for 1884 (p. 59) 


recommendation; and in Decembe 
ning, said that, in his judgment, 
the erection of a fireproof building for the storage of the [files 


records of the department at the earliest possible date. 
the Secretary of the Treasury for 1885, p. 56.) 


r 


the Secretary repeat: 


1885, his successor, Danie! 
Congress should make provisio 


(Ann, Ret 


In 1884, 1885 


1886 the Supervising Architect of the Treasury recommended t! 


tion of an archive building. 
March 20, 1886, was communicated by Actin 
Fairchild te the Speaker of the 
(H. Ex. Doc, No, 143, 49th Cong. 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
1888 (p. 58), 1890, (p. 82), and 1891 (p. 79 
vide for an archive building. t 
had recently sold 400 tons of official papers for $8,070.76. 1 
ded : 


ury C. 8. 


ad 


Ist sess.) 5 
in bis annual reports for 1887 ( 


In his report 


A report on the subject that he m 


Secretary of th: 
ouse of Representa 


urged Congress t 
or 1890 he said 


“The files space gained by the removal of said papers is 0! 
value to the department, but files are accumulating so rapidly | 


seems the onl 
files space wil 


are seldom referred to.” 


for 1890, pp. 81-82.) 


For the years 1893-1902 many recommendations for the crectio! 


, 


feasible plan for permanent relief in connection 
be the erection of a building devoted exclusively 

storage of papers which it is deemed necessary to preserve Du 
(Ann. Rept. of the Secretary of the Tres 


it 


an archive building are found In the annual reports (and occas 


in other papers) of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secreta! 


War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Postmaster Genera', an 
(See Ann. Repts. of the Secretary of (he | 


Secretary of the Navy. 


ury for 1897, p. 49; for Nh 
47; for 1901, pp. 37-38; for 1902, 





. 52-53 


Pp. 


: for 1899, p. 47: 
29-30. 


for 
Ann. Repts. of th: 


“under 
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1900 








retary of War for 1893, p. 223; for 1894, pp. 256-257; for 1895, pp. | 
$5-36, 279-280; for 1897, pp. 19, 25, 26, 223, 327; for 1898, pp. 220- 


©}: for 1901, p. 30. Ann. Repts. of the Secretary of the Interior for 
1899, p. 108; for 1900, p. 154; for 1901, p. 183. Ann. Repts of the 


Postmaster General for 1898, p. 802; for 1900, pp. 22-23. Ann. Rept. 
ef the Secretary of the Navy for 1900, p. 26.) 
An extract tram a single annual report of each of these heads of 





( irtments will be sufficient to show their views upon the erection of 
national archive building. 
from the Annual Report of the Px General for 


stinaster 1900 


(pp. 


| most heartily indorse the proposition to erect, in a locality which 
s} be cenvenient to all the executive departments, a suitable building 


the storage of the enormous mass of files which necessarily accum 
rom the operations of the Government. The volume of such decu 
ments, most of them uncurrent and never consulted, stored in the Post 
Office Department Building is even now so large that it bas been found 
n ssary to devote the entire upper tloor to such use, including all the 
corriders on that floor, and, to a somewhat less extent, on the two tloors 
next below. This department must afford storage reom not only for the 


umulations of its own service but also for those of the auditor for 
the department, an officer of the Treasury Department, whose files are, 
necessity, very voluminous and rapid in growth. The results of this 
eested condition are already shown in the dangerous overtaxing of 
capacity of the only space that can now be given to files and the 
marring of the architectural beauty of the interior of the building. If 
owed to continue, it will very soon mwecessitate the crowding of the 
rical force to such an extent as to seriously affect the efficiency of 
he service. I sincerely trust that some action will be taken by Con 
£ 3 which will afford the relief in this direction which is becoming 
more and more urgent.” 
om the Annual Repo 


ol 


t of the Secretary of the Interior for 1901 








(p. 183): 

‘In previous annual reports comment has been made on the lack of | 
room available for the accommodation of the permanent records and 
files of the department and its bureaus. Each year adds to the accumu- 
lation of important records requiring preservation, and in providing 
space therefor it is frequently necessary to se.iously encroach upon 
room Which is badly needed for clerical purposes. The remedy hereto- 
fv ggested, that of providing a special building for the accommoda- 
ti the surplus records and files of all the departments of the Gov- 


ent, is equally applicable at this time. | 





renew my previous rec- | 
iendation that Congress make suitable appropriation at an early | 

te for the construction of a hal! of records.” 
From the Annual Report of the Secretary of War for 1898 (pp. 220- | 
221) : } 


department, and the need for additional office room is very urgent. 
Immediate provision to meet the needs of the department is necessary, 
and in this connection the statement on this subject contained in my 





last annual report is repeated : 

The departments are crowded with files of official papers to the | 
detriment of the working force and the serious inconvenience of the | 
pu business. Costly public buildings erected for office purposes 
should not be used for storage. The files not in curent use should be 


stored elsewhere. 
each year.’ 
“The superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
ing, 


A hall of records becomes more and more necessary 


” 


in his report for 1896, submitted the following remarks on this | 
ject : 

‘The accumulation of records in this building not only displaces 
space needed by clerks, but adds considerable weight upon the floors. 





Some of these records are rarely referred to, while others may be fre- 
quently called for All are too valuable to be destroyed. The corridors | 
of the State Department are stacked with records, not only in a com 
paratively exposed place, but obstructing the corridor. The logbooks 
and other records ot the Navy Department, most of which have only 
a historic value, bave already filled the space allotted and are still 
accumulating. The records of the War Department are quite as bulky 
as those above mentioned’ ”’ 

From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1900 


(p. 26) : 

“The Navy Department, in common with other departments, suffers 
inconvenience from the accumulation of public records. In consequence | 
of its growth during recent years, the office space allotted when the 
Navy was small and its business mconsiderable is now insuflicient to 
satisfactorily accommodste the official force, and its rooms are much 
overcrowded. When the records began to overfiow, lining the walls of 
rooms with shelving was first resorted to. When this was found in- 
suflicient, the middle floor space of some of the rooms was utilized to 
accommodate cases of files and records, while in other instances com- 
pleted files and records were placed in garret or baSement rooms never 
intended for their accommodation. 

“The inconvenience, loss of time, injury to the records themselves, 
and possible danger from their weight or from fire are matters worthy 
of consideration ; but the real urgency of the case arises from the fact, 
which will soon render action imperative, that, so far at least as this 
department is concerned, available basement and garret space is prac- | 
tically exhausted and further relief can not be had through these | 
temporary and unsetisfactory expedicnts | 
“As this condition of affairs to a greater or less degree in 
ost every departmental building in Washington, a wise regard for 





exists 
als 


the public interest involved demands the speedy erection ef a general 
hall of public records. This should be a separate building, specially 
designed for the purpose of receiving and preserving, in sucl 


orderly 
arrangement as would render them conveniently accessible, the annually 
accumulating archives of the several executive departments.” 

roe Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1899 
(p. xivil) : 

_ The earnest consideration of Congress is again invited to the neces 
Silty for providing a hall of records in this city in which the uncurrent | 
Jes of the various executive departments and other branches of the 
Goverment may be stored. 

‘This matter has been the subject of agitation for many years past, 
but with ne practical results. The growth of the Government's business 
is so rapid, and the accumulation of the files so great as a consequence, 
that all of the executive departments are cramped for room in which to 
Store the files which by law rust be preserved. The destruction by 
fire of any one of the executive dt partments would cause almost irre 
parable injury, confusion, and delay in the transaction of its business, 
and this is specially true of the Treasury. This department ts the great 
clearing house of the Government. Here all its debts are paid, and | 
here are preserved the evidences of such payment. The files stored | 
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n on ft t fire m ens 
and in the event their des t eR 
Government wo at I 
In t Sec iry’s 
needed for t \ 
and t matter is pre 
with the hope t t 
erection of suc building 
In this conne 
of the Attorns Gen 
Much inconve r 
lack of room and fs 
t ,or ¢t Depart it 
The buildings not 
the buil 0 ; 
ments, pay 8 i S al 
From the Fiftty-t to ft Lif ‘ 
introduced in Col! ess 1 ting 
Ist sess., Senate 1 2607, H ~ ‘ ‘ 
pp 72. 3207 . v ls s Ss t 
CONGEBSSIONAL I 42, 10% E 
2795 and 37 s 536 72 ( i 
pp 150, 286 . Sth ¢ y r é j 6 ( 
GRBESSIONAL RI I yp. 1018, 152 ( ( l S 
8! $297. and 4599, House bills i 8 
GRESS LR », pp. 1106, 128 SB, 27 
Cong., 2d. sess., Senate bills 5321 j 
CONGRESSIONAL RI pp. 414, 462, 124 s 
Senate bills 168° and 511 He bills 2078, 746 6, 4 
Gri NA Ri Db, pp. 96 10, 428, 13 ) 
These b \ e regularly ref ed t Cor 
7s a i nd from which they irel 
57th Cong., Ist sess.), however, was | Ss 
(H. R. 11769, S5t Cong., 3d ses was. repor 
House Committee on Public Building n ; l \ 
1986, 54th Cong.. Sd sess.) T bil generally “dd 
purchase f a site and the n t i a 
the pul use Of a sit 
Two concurrent resolutions respecting an ar t 
duced in the Senate by Mr. Charles W. Fairbanks I n 
1900 und the other in 102 The first of these p ided i nt 
com t compesed of eight members of the Senats I 
mitt 1 Public Buildings and Grounds, whi W i t 
ion a si for a hall of records and the approximat: 
The second resolution was of a similar character I g 1 
to by tt Senate but not by the House (56 Cor > 
| GRESSIONAL REcOoRD, pp. 265, 330, 1874, H. Rept. 2649; 57th « g 
ist sess., CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, pp. 539, 647, 679 
On April 9, 1902, Mr. Fairbanks tntroduced Senate bill No. 5115, 
providing for the purchase of a site and the erection t a 
building to be nsed for an archive building It passed t . mn 
April 24, and two days later was referred to the House ¢ t ym 
Public Buildings and Grounds. On May 2 Mr. Fairbar submitted 
an amendment tc the Senate embodying the chief prov i t 
bill and intended to be proposed by bim as an amendment to t sul 
civil appropriation bill It was referred to the Committee on Ap} 
priations. During the first session of the Fifty venth Congré 
neither the bill nor the amendment was reported by 1 n > 
which it was referred (57th Cong., Ist ses Cos R 
pp. 3872, 3928, 4429, 4610, 4723, 4963.) 
Duri discussion of Senate bill 5113 Senat Ve | I l 
as follows 
“This bill has been before Congress for 20 years I departm 
of the Government, and especially. the Treasury De; I 1 
almost said, begged that it might be passed; but at any rate | g 
gested agnin and again the necessity for a hall of records If a 
should take place to-morrow, as it s occurred twi n t Quart 
master General's Bureau, the papers destroyed w Ive the ¢ 
|} ernment in the loss of millions of dollars ‘T > 
recommended the erection of this building, as have i men ¢ iC 
officers, and yet it seems impossible to get ar legis ! 
subject.”” (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 57th Cong., Ist 5 4610.) 
In 1896 Congress again took measures to obtain information sp 
ing sites and plans for an archive building, as may b eC! rom th 


“That the Secretary of the Treasury be directs to t 
Congress a plan giving the size and general characteristics « I 
building to be used for a hali of records in the city of W neton, 
suitable for the storage of papers, documents, and other re lis which 
have accumulated in the various departments and are need ly for 
occasional use. apd also for the storage and distribution « al 
other publications issued by order of Congres and said Secretary i 
directed, before making his report, to consult with the he 
other departments and the proper officers of the Ser 
Representatives; ang he is also directed to consider ; p | 
the suitablenes: for a site for such a building on the p 
at the intersection of Ohio and Louisiana Avenues wit lent! 

| Twelfth Streets, and of ay other public grounds located I h 
ef Washington within reasonable distan of the «de tment 
accommodated by such a hall of record (U. S. Stat. I 

On August 26, 1896, Secretary of the Trea J ( 
addressed a letter to the heads of department 
their present and future requirement pa 
On January 7, 1897, the Secretary : ea pa | 
he was await'ng further communicat tl 
and that he was not yet prepared to ( y 
sess., 8. Doc. No. 133; H. D No. 162.) On J y 14, 1898 ‘ 
tary of the Treasury L. J. Ga I le 3 I po (H. Do ‘ 
55th Cong., 2d sess.) He 1id that f ] ' ' 
consultation with the heads « the ot) lep l 
officers of the Senate and House of Ley nt 
a building preportionea to the present suiremet 
increase for a moderat period hot ha 
mately 4,000,004 ubic feet Hie submitte 
the proposed archive building, marked I ig 
Design A was adapted for a building nin ‘ 
and 120 Teet brua with an appreximat pa 
feet—estimated cost, $1,200,000. De i 
four stories high, 400 feet long, and 70 f ! 
capacity of 1,000,000 cubic feet—est 
structure was suitab.c for the site n 
The second was capable of extension, w 
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in this building are in su 































































































































































following clause of the sundry civil appropriation bill approved June 11 
of that year: 
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appearance, to an approximate capacity of 4,000,000 cubic feet. 
} 


A third 
lan for an archive building was prepared in 1897 by Mr. R. H. Hood, 
ngineer and contractor. (See 8S. Doe. No. 122, 54th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Mr. Gage’s estimaie of the space needed—“ approximately 4,000,000 
cubie feet ’’—-was based on the figures given by the heads of departments 
n reply to the letter of Secretary Carlisle of August 25, 1896. From 
these figures he compiled the table following (published in 8. Doc. No. 
‘6, p. 7, STth Cong., lst sess.) : 

Hlalt of records 


-Capacity required in cubic feet as reported by the sev 


cral departments to the Necretary of the Treasury in response to his 
letter of Aug. 25, 1896. 
Present require- Future require- 
ments ments. 
| 
| Case. Room. Case. Room. 
Cubic ft. | Cubic ft. | Cubic ft. | Cubic /t. 
freasury Department..... LM 22,500 | 228,000 | 358,500 | 1,312,000 
interior Department... ; : -| 109,050 | 530,500 | 180,300 | 1,051,000 
House of Representatives. . = rs 7,509 | 299,260} 15,000! 330,000 
War Department : fF ape enn | 156,000 312, 009 
Navy Department. . ; Paani wie Gaeta’ Pa eae : 225, 000 
Post Office Department. . .. | Soph claewen bees | 76,000 152, 600 
Btate DOpAreMGOS . 6 6osnin nos cvieccoesssesud | GO tidacsscded | 45,000 90, 000 
Department of Agriculture ..............- Oe ee | 19,750 40, 000 
Department of Justice. ................... eS ere peer oe 40,000 
SOTIBES, . «cove cccdessbcsccceestedeuacace ' ! ‘ \ 


rotal . Sb ca debeseqeecenstisecesoes 
20 per cent additional for walls, ete 


Gross capacity 





On May 5, 1900, in response to a request of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, the Supervising Architect of the Treasury made a report re- 
specting several sites for an archive building, one of which was “ power- 
house square No 255,” the site of the present Municipal Building. _He 
estimated the cost ct this square and of a suitable building of a 
capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet at $3,025,000. Such a structure, he 
sald, would be about the size of the Washington post office and would 
have to be erected at one time. (See 8S. Doc. No. 236, pp. 5, 6, 57th 
Cong., Ist sess.) 

On March 3, 1902, Secretary of the Treasury L. M. Shaw made a 
report to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, tn which he briefly reviewed the history of the movement 
for an archive building. Respecting size of building he wrote as fol- 
iOWS : 

“Appreciating the importance of making a right beginnin 
ter of such magnitude, the department has given very careful considera- 
tion to the proper size of the building. It will be observed that the 
estimate of about 4,000,000 cubic feet, made January 14, 1898, was 
based upon the tabular statement (copy attached) received in reply 
to the request ot the Secretary of the Treasury dated August 25, i896, 
and was increased to 5,000,000 eubic feet May 5, 1900. The events of 
the year 1898 had already begun to exhibit a marked effect upon the 
xrowth of the files, which indicated that there was more probability 
of eee than of overestimating the space required in the hall 
of records. 

“The figures from other departments and Congress are not in my 
possession, but it is possible to state the increase in the files of this de- 
partment. Since 1896 it has proved necessary to rent two buildings 
tor the storage of records containing a space of 225,000 cubic feet, 
which is now practically filled, and yet the Treasury Building is still 
as crowded with files as it was in 1896, at which time 228,000 cubic feet 
were occupied by files, so it is clear that the records have almost pre- 
cleely aoe in bulk in six years.’’ (S. Doc. No. 236, p. 6, 57th Cong., 

st sess, 

In the second session of the Fifty-seventh Congress the subject of 
an archive building was again brought to the attention of the National 
Legislature. In February, 1903, Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Burrows, each 
submitted an amendment to the sundry civil appropriation bill respect- 
ing the acquirement of a site. (CONGRESSIONAL Kecorp, 57th Cong., 
2d pp. 2544, 2690.) Finally, after an agitation covering a 
quarter of a century—from 1878 to 1903—-Congress authorized the pur- 
chase of a site for a “ hall of records.’’ This legislation is found in the 
omnibus public buildings act, approved March 8, 1903, the sixteenth 
section of which reads as follows: 

“ That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed in his discretion, to purchase or cause to be taken for 
public use, by condemnation or otherwise, as a site for a hall of rec- 
ords, the whole of the land embraced in square 143 in the city of Wash- 
ngton, D. C., containing 157,711.35 square feet of ground, having a 
frontage of 402.08 feet on F Street, the same on B Street, and 392 
feet frontage on Nineteenth Street, and the same on Eighteenth Street, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall report to Congress a full state- 
ment showing size and public cost of building to be erected upon said 
square as a hall of records.” (U. S. Stat. L., Vol. XXXII, pt. 1, p. 
1212.) 

Che deficiency appropriation act of the same date, March 3, 1903, 
contains the following clauses respecting an archive building: 

‘For the acquisition of square No. 143 in the city of Washington, 

as a site for the hall of records, $400,000, or so much thereof as 
viel V © necessary. 

‘To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to have preliminary plans 
prepared for a hall of records, $5,000; said plans shall not be upon a 
basis of construction of a building involving a total cost exceeding 
$2,000,000, and no plan shall be adopted unless authorized by legisla- 
tion hereafter to be enacted, and said plan or any compensation con- 
nected therewith shall only be preliminary and shall not in any wa 
run with the construction of the building, and no obligation for such 
preliminary plans shall be Incurred to cost in excess of $5,000 herein 
appropriated.” (U. 8, Stat. L., Vol. XXXII, pt. 1, pp. 1039-1040.) 

In his annual report for 1903 (p. 47) the Secretary of the Treasury 
reported that the title of the United States to “square 143” would 
soon be perfected. In 1904 tentative plans for an archive building were 
prepared by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and were sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary. It is believed that these have not 
been published. In December, 1904, Secretary Shaw said that the site 


in a mat- 


Sess., 








for the hall of records (with the exception of a small part or ; 
square which was in litigation) had been secured, and he recomm,) 
that the plans submitted to Congress be approved and that an a 
yriation of $150,000 for the preliminary work in the construetion « 
juilding be made. (Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
1904, p. 27.) In his annual reports for 1905 (p. 22) and 1906 (| 
he renewed his recommendation, and in a letter to the President « 
Senate, dated June 25, 1906. he called attention to the importance 
appropriation for a hall of records, (S. Doc. No. 508. 59th Cong 
sess) Since the acquirement of the site the Treasury Departmen 
had control of it and has collectet rents from the buildings thy 
such rentals being deposited in the Treasury as “ Miscellaneoy 
reipts.” (Treasury Department. memorandum relating to the e1 
of a hall of records, Dec. 23, 1907; H. Doc. No. 698, 59th Cong 
sess.) 

On February 8, 1904, Mr. Fairbanks introduced a bill (S. 418 
the Senate which authorized the apprporiation of $500,000 toward 
construction of an archive building, in accordance with the prelim 
plans; provided the limit of cost should not execced $2,000,000, 
bill was referred to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Gr 
and was not reported by that committee. (58th Cong. 2d sess., \: 
bill 4181 ; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1700.) 

On June 29, 1906, the House of Representatives requested th: 
tary of the Treasury “to cause an inquiry to be made and rep: 
the next session of Congress as follows: 

‘First. How much floor space availaole for office purposes wo 
gained in buildings owned be «the United States and occupied 
executive departments and other governmental establishments at 
ington if there should be removed therefrom all records and fil: 
necessary for daily or current reference by said departments or 
lishments, and have the same stored in a suitably constructed bui 
for such eegeae, and, 

“Second. What buildings are rented in Washington for purpo 
storage of files or records of the Government that could be relingu 
if a suitable building for storage of records were constructed, and 
amount of rent the Government is paying therefor.” 

On December 5, 1906, the Secretary addressed a letter to the I! 
giving the desired information in the form of a table, a copy of 
is here given (H. Doc. No, 196, 59th Cong., 2d sess.) : 
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\V 


| Reply to | 


) question Reply to question 2. 
| 1 
Sq.ft. | 
State Department... ........+.f.....02..- | ‘ 
Treasury Department... ...-. 6,100 | 1709 New York Avenue NW., at rent 


$3,009 per annum. Third and 
floors and two sections on fifth 
920-922 E Street NW., at rental of ss 
per annum. 


| 


War Depariment'.......-.--- | 8,930 | One floor, 920-922 E Street NW., at 
| of $1,509 per annum. 
Department of Justice. ......}........-. } 5s 
Post Office Department. .....|.......... ; Sixth floor, 920 922 E Street NW., 2 
of $3,000 per annum. 
Navy Department........... 1, 422 | 
Interior Department? ........ 5,345 | Portion of Union Building (64,002 
; feet), at rental of $10,800 per an 
Premises First-and B Streets SW 
square feet), at rental of $3,600 per ann 
Premises on L Street NE. (28,200 s 
feet), at rental of $5,000 per annum 
Department of Agriculture...'.......... : 
Department of Commerce 1,000 | One section in basement, 920-922 E = 
and Labor. NW., at rental of $1,500 per annun 
Smithsonian Institution......'.......... oc 
Interstate Commerce Com- |.......... Basement, 1334 F Street NW., at re 
mission. $1,200 per annum. 
Government Printing Office. .| 1,739 
ness bNse seks onkee 24,536 | $37,600 rental per annum. 


1 A considerable number of records and files are stored in buildings and ware! 
at Fort Meyer, Va., and Philadelphia, Pa., under the jurisdiction of the Qu 
master’s Department, but are not occupying space which would become ava 
for office . It would be more satisfactory if these records, which now « 
approximately 3,548 square feet could be stored in a suitably constructed © 
ment ae in Washington. 

2 The premises at First and B Streets SW. and on L Street NE. are leased for s' 

urposes by the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Building and ©: 

t is but proper vo add that 1,922 square feet of floor space in buildings ronte:! 
bureaus of. the Interior Department could be made available for clerical forces 
records and files occupying such space were removed therefrom and a buildin; 
structed for such purpose and set forth more in detail as follows: 


NE. dhe wes cbe,-<. ccatk ciedtine sdsbbiaes Side cébacheoceccss- 
Geological Survey (Reclamation Service) 


On December 5, 1906, Mr. Lopege introduced a bill (8. 6728) ir 
Senate to establish a “ record office.” It provided for the appointment 
of a record keeper and of a first and second deputy record keepe! l 
it contemplated the purchase of a site and the erection of a bui! 


thereon. The functions of the “ record office ” were similar to thos 
the “ hali of records,” as may be seen from the following extract {0 
the first two sections of the bill: 


“That the Vice President (or the President of the Senate for | 
time being), the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the \ 
tary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney Gener: 1 
justice of the Supreme Court designated by the Chief Justice of tic 
United States, a justice of the Court of Claims designated by the 
justice of the court, an associate justice of the circuit courts o! 
United States, and a justice of the district courts a ey by 
Chief Justice of the United States, and such members of a joint ‘ 
mittee on records as the Senate and House of Representatives cli: 
to elect shall form a board of record commissioners, who shall 
the passage of this act have the sole legal custody of all books of 
ords and filed papers in which the latest date of record is upward 
80 years belonging to the executive offices, the embassies and 
sulates of the United States in foreign countries, the customhouses J 
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sue offices of the United States nd offices, post offices. offices of | cases now store r © are in a — 
« riet attorneys, and all othe om 1reaus of the various in places wi i S 
? tiv departments ; also all similar in the office of the clerk ar I 
Supreme Court of the Unit d in the offices of ing 
of the courts of the Feder nd also similar r rds | lost st 
. offices of the clerks of the Sen: ind House of Representatives tion is I 
j } to the custody of the board of record commissioners s! also | Stat 
rusted such books and files of less than 80 in a = shal \\ 
ordered by the President of the Uni 1 St e hen f } (jovern } 
\ is executive departments, t! chief justice courts I 1 
i ient of the Senate, and the Sp r of tl of Re j l 
> 5 : lst sess., Sen: bill G728.) I , ! S I 
me 1907, Presi Roose ve Execut! ( on P 
officers of the several dep: nts an (s. D N S3S ( 
nt to furnish estimates in ri et of e % i in the O f M 
ach would reguil in the pi nat ] ri 
nuai growth of future requirements. The following fig Meanwhil t 
ar form the chief deta sent in respons 0 this { 11910 (61st Cong 
i = i at 
} : a | S > ( 
er | ti Genei j i ¢ i 
} «ag | as specially 
' 
Cw | ‘I ni oO l 3 i S 
ry D ilks éckuonenws 153, OOF x in ti al itm i « 
TIMOTIE. 2. ee eens © = aeut Hi Spee i H ( 
> : *% shat 1 6 9 a9 | the re ere es SSio 
j ce Depart ent Ene noteee cts 111, 600 uu vesticai ( 1'¢ i i 
j I ( om re i La _- 4 we) : ‘ : 
( BR uN ng ¢ C | Pieili Col Le ‘ 1 . ed 
nt ly { v ‘i ( ara tilt O11 Tf ‘ Vil, s « 
] nt ¢ ROP EIOUE OS ce cdbctctcccséve None Cool ess ! s il pe Oo 
‘ nstit de eit Ni LO} Wail ‘ 
i tr nt on N | ’ “oe _ 7 st 
Total 1,317, 700 
; a i Rural Credits. 
( 7. 1908, §& “ary of the Treasury George B. Cot i 
ad letter to the Speaker of the House of Representa 3 | 
‘ ¢ the erection of an archive building. He said: } EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
e Becessity ior i structure of the coaracter s 3 
é ntl d ves tic le in 1906 showed t } OF 
or nd in al built the control of the Tr ! ‘t- | _ ‘ i. ona , 
r in Washi gton and in space rented exclusively tl for occupied H {> \ \\ \| | j \ \\ | | | \ \| =~ 
ever a million cubic feet of space, and that they were accumulating at sacle as sic it tse Nes sil ne ota s 
t te ¢ 5.900 eubical feet per annum OF ILLINOI 
rhe condition of the uncurrent files is precarious in the extr | 
I ny instances they occupy space which is frequented by.the public | Is re Hors De, 
‘ re unprotected ii way from depredation. Some of them are | . TH LOT { wel 
s lin rented buildings which are not fireproof and are liable at any | 
mi nt to be destroyed by fire AH of the available space in the | f : 
dif nt buildings under the control of this department is now occu- | * vn , ’ 1 
i as well as two and one-half floors in a large storage building, for Mr. \ LAA WILLIAM S 
which the department n ntal of $S », and, in ad- | tion is pledged to give ft ‘ 
ai the department is c¢ mpelled to use corrid other vain The Federal reserve ot tr 
able space which is badly needed for the transaction of current bu . st F ; “ ; 
n j |} loan on real estate, was a step i lire eer 
Wt hese files are referrent fo as irrent,” it must be born practical to ere 1 syste tor tl mote i 
in nd that reference is made to them most constantly; that in agriculture that could be one a ter ‘ 
I instances they pertain to questions of great importance; that aha ee ‘ aa ee tae ; s 
have been accumulating since the organization of the Govern Chal DANK I > theretore I ary ‘ 
r ; and that their destruction by fire would cause almost irrepara the count s to be met and the Det 
| njury, confaston, and delay in the transaction of the public busi redeemed. to provide erete rl 1 « f 
I It is therefore absolutely necessary that sufficient space be pro eat 4 pe ee 7 
vided to assemble them in such a manner that they may be of ready farmers and those | ¢ lands uit 
: They are now inaccessible for reference, except with great | loans at a more uniform and moderate rate « 
Fe on aceount of insufiicient space, and at the same time are daily | », had thre commercial ban! or fron 
exposed to loss, decay, and accidents which may at any time destroy | ,,, ° sean lla 
th in whole or in part. There can be » uniformity | es ¢ t 
While there is no recent data covering the other executive depart- | ferent rates be fixed in 458 s s f 
ments ahd governmental establishments, it is believed that similar | ¢ign pyocessayt suits in ver } d exo 
{ tions prevail in all | * ; * + 7 7 tir +} 
“ In my opinien there are few, if any, public improvements here for } Interest In dl SCCTIONS OF THe CO 
which there is greater need than for a hall of records, and the matter | of me Federa \ n by hich 1 
is presented with the earnest hope that action will be taken at this | at all times at fair rat f interest f 
session looking to the erection of such a building.” (HH. Doc. No. 756, | <* “"" ° . : ? aa : : 
GOth Cong., Ist sess.) ; farmer, development retarded 
This recommendation Secretary Cortelyou repeated, quoting the above | of the country suffer. 
ssige, in his annual report for 1908 (pp. 88, 89). | The rural credits hill now hefore n« 1 
On November 27, 1908, the executive council of the American His- | ,. Bebe ca a ere : 
{ | Association passed the following vote: tion of a Federal farro-lo ra ( 
Whereas several heads of executive departments of the Fed Gov- | States into 12 farm-loan « icts an 
ernment have in recent years made representations to Congress of the | with a capital of $750,000 each, to a 
need of a hall of records in which may be stored the great masses | Pederal Government. if not otherwise subs 
of manuseript papers no longer needed for frequent references, which : a , i tld 1 —e a ; 
, waive accumulated in their departments; and Shai be Of ited exclusively for the furni 
a sides Fe went Sones a provision for the safety and making farm loans. It is 1 wided in the bi ‘ ‘ 
orderly keeping of these public decuments the present situation of ‘ ave the nower gine the re 
many of them makes them unavailable for historical work : Fo _— ro oe 5 — ee - 7” aoe 
Resolved, That the executive council. of the American Historical | to regulate rates of interest, and . tee t 
Asseciation desires respectfully to draw the attention of the President may be char: in the respective dist ts. phe ¢ 
an of Congress to the importance which such a hall of records, preserv- | shall at all times remain in cont! to t exe ‘ 
it ind making available the Government's earlier materials, would | . : excenting borrowers. wl “— ni 
hy for researchs in American history, and to express the hope that sons CACePUNS a es Pee “ ‘ 
Congress muy see fit during the present session to take some steps | Ciations through wh agency ioat may be pro i 
toward creating such a repository. farni-loan associations shall consist of at least 10 bx 
Voted that a committee of three be appointed to present the above : 1 ad as e10p - ‘ 10.600 } 
resolution to the President and to present an appropriate memorial not less than pluy Hor More mt 
upon the subject to Congress.” | limit provided in the bill. Any farm 
the committee appointed consisted of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of | shall apply for mem) hip in a f: 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Rear Admiral Alfred T Dam AR a Pe 
Mahan, United States Navy, retired, and Prof. John B. McMaster, of | @!rectors of that association shall approve 
the University of Pennsylvania. To the same committee the council | his application, and recommend th 
ee the following resolution adopted by the American Historical bank, providing he j man of good 
noe at its annual meeting at Indianapolis on December 31, not exceed 60 per cent of the val 
; _ The American Histortenal Association. concerned for the preserva- | bank will thereupon send an appr 
tion of the records of the National Government as muniments of our | thorized by the Federal board toa 
itional advancement and as material which historians must use in ate. +n 1s Tf +} ila ‘ 
order to ascertain the trath; and aware that the records are in many | ®Pppraise the land. tHe Securt : c 
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title good, the loan will be made without charge, at the rate of 
interest fixed by the Federal board. If the loan is rejected, there 
ise to the applicant. These loans are to be made for 
long terms, to suit the borrower, and will provide for the pay- 
ment of a portion of the principal on each interest-paying date, 
so that the borrower may in the course of a long-term loan fully 
discharge his indebtedness on easy payments. The land banks 
are authorized to marshal these mortgage loans and issue and 
float nontaxable bonds thereon to the extent of their face value, 
at a rate of interest less than the rate provided for in the mort- 
gages, and to correspond in size and quantity with the several 
inortgage loans, and to mature with the maturity of the mort- 
sage indebtedness. In this way an endless chain will be created 
and continuous funds flow into the land banks with which to sup- 
ply applications for loans from time to time sufficient to meet all 
demands. 

To insure that the control and operation of the land banks 
shall remain exclusively with the borrowers themselves, with- 
out any interference beyond the supervision of the Federal 
board, each borrower is required to subscribe for stock in the 
land bank in an amount equal to 5 per cent of his loan, and 
stock to that amount will be issued to him, on which he will 
receive dividends to be applied toward the payment of his in- 
terest. When his loan is paid, he ceases to be a member of the 
association, the stock will be canceled, and the face value 
thereof refunded. Twenty-five per cent of the earnings of the 
land banks is to be set aside and constitute a reserve fund for 
the redemption of the stock subscribed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and 75 per cent of the earnings will be paid to the indi- 
vidual stockholders or borrowers as dividends. When an amount 
of stock shall be subscribed by borrowers to the extent of 
$750,000, the 25 per cent reserve fund will be applied to the 
redemption of the stock subscribed by the Government and con- 
tinue until all stock subscribed by the Government is retired. 

The entire expense of operating the system, including the 
salaries of the members of the board and its employees, is to be 
paid out of the Federal Treasury and will constitute no charge 
against the borrower. The purpose of this provision is to 
relieve the officers charged with the administration of the law 
from obligation and to guard against favoritism, that the law 
inay be impartially administered. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given some thought and study to this 
question and am in entire accord with the principles of this 
proposed legislation. Men may differ as te the best system of 
rural credits and have expressed their differences in this debate. 
This may or may not be the best system that could be devised 
und may be defective in many respects, but the objects and pur- 
poses of the bill are commendable and should be given speedy 
effect. ‘The farm is the foundation of all development and the 
basis of all prosperity. Congress has legislated for every con- 
ceivable interest, but until the present administration the 
farmer has been sadly neglected. 

During this administration a fund has been appropriated and 
provision made for the stamping out of hog cholera, which an- 
nually destroys millions of dollars in property, exceeding, in the 
year 1913, $60,000,000. The agricultural-extension act, passed 
last year, provides a means for cooperation between the Agri- 
cultural Department and State agricultural societies and colleges 
in the work of soil treatment, fertilization, crop rotation, and 
marketing, by means of which information may be disseminated 
and the farmer receive the direct result of the research work and 
scientific investigation conducted on the part of the Federal 
Governinent, 

Both Houses of Congress have passed at this session a bill 
providing Federal aid for the building and construction of roads 
and highways in the country in cooperation with State and 
local authorities. 

The Federal reserve act has provided for the expansion of farm 
credit, by means of which the farmer can secure funds on the 
credit of his stoek and crops for temporary use in his stock and 
farming operations, as well as secure farm loans through the 
national banks, heretofore prohibited. 

Congress has created a Bureau of Markets in the Department 
of Agriculture for the investigation and adoption of the best 
and most economical methods of crop distribution, and the 
House has passed a bill for the standardization of grain and 
the restriction of the operation of boards of trade, by means of 
which the farmer has been fleeced and his profits absorbed in 
gambling speculation and market manipulation. 

These measures all have been dictated by the highest motives 
of patriotism and hailed with delight by the agricultural com- 
munities. But however necessary and beneficial they may be, 
none are of as great importance as this bill providing ready 
money at low rates of interest for the farm borrower. I regard 
this as one of the most important pieces of legislation proposed 


is no expel 
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in Congress in many years, and voted for it on its passaze 
the House. A similar bill passed the Senate, and the two } 
were referred to conference. The conferees have agreed to 
bill as it passed the House, with very little change or any 
ment, and it will be reported back to the two Houses and be. 
a law at an early day. I congratulate the Democratic [) 
the administration, and the country on the success of this 
important and invaluable piece of legislation. 





Naval Expenditures. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTII. 


OF OHIO, 
In roe Houser or Representatives, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish io : 
cuss in detail the merits of the pending Naval appropri: 
bill. I am concerned more in opposing certain radical ay 
ments offered on the floor of the House, and which I co 
fully understand and, in common with the great body o: 
membership, have not had opportunity to study or fully con 

When the bill was reported to the House, May 24, from | 
Committee on Naval Affairs, it covered 103 printed pages 
Was accompanied by a majority report explanatory of its 
visions covering 67 pages and giving the reasoning of th: 
mittee for its passage. It carried the colossal sum of $98.859.)78 
as an addition to the usual annual naval expenditures 0! 
Government. It was further accompanied by a minority 1 
covering nine pages, signed by eight members of the com 
and urging that this naval increase was inadequate and s! 
be very largely increased with provision for future progres 
increases without the action of Congress. 

Being classed as a conservative, that is, one who favors | 
paredness for defense, not offense, I was startled at the colv- 
proposals of the bill, and especially by the attitude of the in 
ity; and, according to my ideas of duty to my constituents, | 
once obtained copies of the bill and reports, together with 
of the evidence as was available to me, taken by the commiti: 
the exhaustive hearings which it has held, and began as c: 

a study thereof as was possible for a Member not on the 
mittee and having other official duties of his own to attend 

As showing the radical differences of opinion among men 
of the committee, the following excerpts are quoted from « 


REPORT. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred so m 
the President’s annual message as related to the Naval Establish 
together with the annual and supplemental estimates of the Nay 
partment, the annual report of, and subsequent communications 
the Secretary of the Navy, submit herewith H. R. 15947, making : 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30 
with the following statement: 

The committee held exhaustive hearings with a view to deter: 
the fighting efficiency of the existing Naval Establishment as regar:s 
personnel and matériel; the means to be adopted to increase th 
ciency of the existin ersonnel and matériel: and the necessary 
lation to provide additional personnel and matériel to render the \ 
Establishment more nearly adequate to defend the interests o! 
United States and render the entire Naval Establishment in a «: 
state of preparedness. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 

The undersigned members of the Committee on Naval Affairs di 
from the recommendations of the committee in respect to the inc 
of the Navy, and in other particulars, for the following reasons : 

The building program submitted by the committee for the in: 
of the Navy is inadequate for the defense of the country. It i: 
the product, in any degree, of expert naval opinion and disregards « 

lan suggested by naval authorities for the development of the \ 
tt ignores the recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy anid 
aside expert opinion, as expressed by the General Board of the 
the Chief of Operations of the Navy, the admirals in command of |! 
fleets, and every other naval officer appearing before the Committ: 
Naval Affairs. 

It soon became apparent to me as I studied the details a 
reasoning, knowing the temper of the House, that the bil! «s 
reported from the committee covered as low a minimum of |) 
crease as could be expected by conservative Members like mysc! 
and, giving due weight to the favorable report of the committe 
I resolved to vote for the bill as reported, if not too radic: 
changed in the House. Some additions have already been 11: . 
to it, seme which I would prefer had not been made, but st 
deferring to some extent to those who ought to know more al 
the necessities and conditions vf the country than a Mem! 
not on the committee or connected with the executive departinie! 


in some way, I still expect to vote for it, unless a most radica! 
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far-reaching pending amendment offered under the rules of | , line 21: Strike t the fig $4,257,000 
: . : . : il th x tS7 OOM) Ir St sy i) 
House and which, under operation of the previous question, | a ae ‘ a 1 Pa 
not be discussed or amended, shall prevail and be made a | the word * two.’ of fuel sh ; 
‘ r j } Page 99, line 4 the * $19 ww i 
ol the bill. : —or ; . Lite | ship to be const d nilo1 
; | shall vote against this amendment for two reasons: First, | trace” 
se no opportunity is given to the average Member to study Page 99, line G: After the f $2.60 
nderstand its provisions in detail, and, secend, because it Seer ates he re const ted i 
. . } . : . i ign £< con < 
d in principle work a total change in the policy of the | Pace 99. line 7: Aft a te 
rnment. It is suggestive of a monarchy, not a republic. | ship to be constructed hin 
\s showing the character and extent of this amendment, it is ae a eae 
. . . tee : 3 age 99, after ling insert 
e quoted in full, with the additions caused by each change: “Cine transport, i alia to exceed $2.450.000: s 
Mr. Brownrne. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the Com- Ta constructed within 19 months from th aul 
« on Naval Affairs with instructions to report the same back to | *P¢{Fease of ae gi del ER oc 0 ; 
liouse forthwith with the following amendments : as ne supply ship, to cost not to exceed $2,230,000 
‘age 6, Une 2: Strike out the figures “ $2,000,000" and insert in | f be constructed within 15 m 0 he dat 
thereof the figures “ $3,500,000." Increase, $1,500,000. : mnereose of oa): ,000. : 5 7S 
ice 8, Hine 19: Strike out the figures “ $862,000" and insert in ileu ons ne destroyer ten ae! to cost not to e. > 
of the figures “ $904,000." Increase, $42,000. , ender to be constru ted within 15 months n 5 
ge &, line 24: Strike out the figures * $174,670 "' and insert lieu | tra 6 Increase of $1,950,000 - a 
rt the figures “* $194,340." Increase, $19,670. : 215 , Une repair ship, Se oes — EXCECE Gay VUU, UU ' 
ce 9, line 25: Strike out the figures ‘“* $1,428,000" and insert in | bt oe const! ucted within 15 months fror ue ‘ 
hereof the figures “ $1,638,000." Increase, $210,000. | Increase of 92,000,000 : s id 
ige 86, line 21: Strike out the words “sixty-one thousand five | Page vo, line 2 Strike out th fig + ** $47,366,860" ar 
red’ and insert in lieu thereof the words “ sixty-five thousand.” | in bre ao Lage figures $73.1 S380 Increase of $ T6992 
ise of 3,500 men, Bt: age , line strike ont the figur S50,404 OOO al i! 
: ‘ aa , . : ‘reof » figures “$ 6.08! nerease of $1: bsS 
Page 36, line 22: After the first word, “men,” insert the following: | !¥ a ne ene. Se eee agen and 
ul the President is hereby authorized to enlist, in his discretion, sis New hese rope cee rica oe ane anes th % gt rye ae 
from time to time, such additional men as the needs of the Navy Sane 160 after Mane Secaeee thax det ee . 
require not to exceed a total authorized strength of $2,762 men.” | “TI sane aie re ch ert follo aI Py “ns Ob eit hea ia 
rtain and discretionary increase of men and te anes the addhti mt ae a Sa a s ng as — ania 
Page 36, line 23: Strike out the figures “ $27,565,988.50" and insert | than one shift of men « dat Pe Ractoture of tha Nave ts anthe 
eu thereof the figures “ $28,436,488.50." Increase, $871,500. — increase the limit of cost of each of said ships not to ex ‘10 p 
Page 37, line 8: Strike out the figures “$46,876,246.56"" and insert = a eet re Fats : : ’ 
eu thereof the figures ‘ $47,748,746.” Increase, $872,499.14. — Like dumb-driven cattle, we are « xpected, without opport 
Page 67, line 9: Strike out the figures “ $8,848,933.85"° and insert | to study or understand the details and necessity for thes 
eu thereof the figures * $9,088,508.85." Increase, $239,575. | @ additions he bi ae ee sata th 
Page 82. line 4: Strike out the word “seven” and insert in lieu | POSC€C additions to the ill as it was reported by one of Un 
eof the word “eight.” Increase of one pay clerk. | : _ | lar committees of the House, after months of considerat 
Paxe 82, line 6: Strike out the figures “ $1,328,749 and insert in to vote for them as an entirety, thus adding immenss 1 
thereof the figures “ $1,377,849." Increase, $49,000. so thon | Hettdions of taxatt aives Belg AR Ce SR i tuncies ti 
Page 88, line 4: Strike out the word “ seventeen ” and insert in lieu | DUPCerS on pee tage ready ee es 
reof the word “ eighteen "’; also strike out the word ae |} ent administration. I am one of the novices who hesit 
isert in lieu thereof the word “ eighty.” Increase of 18 sergeants. | ogk for more lig Pry : far “ey oe nen 
- : BN) ae ee ich, 2 as nore light before voting for such a tax-consun 
ve 88, line 5: Strike out the first word “ sixty-five ’’ and insert in , a In r : , a = ; A 7 ee Ber ; ee 
hereof the word “* seventy-four’’; also strike out the second word tainty. D this [ do not cast the slightest reflection on 
* ty-five’ n said tine and insert in lieu thereof the word “seventy- | and patriotic purpose of the minority members of the com 
* Inerease of 17 sergeants | The roe 1 4 } 1 fal fitt 
LACE - OF. ‘ . ‘ Bs ; -. | tee. 1ey were no ubt appointed for their special fitne 
lice 88, line 6: Strike out the words “ three hundred” and insert in | t Se = a, do : . —_ , 1 = eS 
thereof the words ‘three hundred and forty-two’; also in said | the position and with rare discernment which comes only \ 
rike out the words ‘five hundred” and insert in lieu thereof | the power of appointment is placed in the hands of 
vords “ five hundred and seventy-eight.” Increase of 120 sergeants | jndividual 
orporals, | > : i tee ‘ : : : ’ 
Page 88, line 7: Strike out the first word “thirty” and insert in | put at the same time I can not concede that as 
thereof the word “ thirty-seven’; also in said line strike out the solves individual Members not on the committes om doi! 
“two thousand” and insert in leu thereof the words “two | little thinking for themselves in matters of grave public e¢ 
ina five hundred and forty.’ Increase of 7 drummers and 547 | cern. There is no place for livi: utomat runt 
. it i ri AO} aa Lil uLv . , , ‘ 





~ 


lage 88, line 20: Strike out the figures “ 
thereof the figures *“* $3,509,850.52.” 
ace 90, line 2: Strike out the figures 
of the figures “ $59 000." Increase of $3,000. 
» 90, line 25: Strike out the figures *“ $5,331,406.30"' and insert 
eu thereof the figures ** $5,458,774.30."" Increase of $126,368. 
Page 91, line 15: Strike out the figures ‘ $1,150,068.90"" and insert 
eu thereof the figures “ $1,195,068.90." Increase of $45,000. 
Page 92, line 5: Strike out the figures ‘“ $926,423.50” and insert in 
thereof the figures * $996,073.50." Increase of $69,650, 
Page 92, line 11: Strike out the figures * $217,092.26 " and insert in 
thereof the figures * $220,692.66." Increase of $3,600. 
age 93, line 13: Strike out the figures ** $713,648.78 " and insert in 
i thereof the figures * $810,002.78." Increase of $96,354. 
age 94, line 13: Strike out the figures ** $459,711.65" and insert in 
th-reof the figures ‘‘ $492,156.65."" Increase of $32,445. 
Page 95, line 3: Strike out the figures “ $39,246” and insert ir 
reof the figures “ $42,246." Increase of $3,000. 
Pige 95, line 15: Strike out the figures * $107,512” 
thereof the figures “$121,048.” Increase of $153,5: 
P Strike out the figures “ $654,345 


Page 97, line 7: 
hereot the figures “* $692,845.” Increase, $38,500. 
age 97, line 9: Strike out the figures * $4,469,048.49 " and insert in 
thereof the figures * $4,771,133.49." Increase, $302,085. 


$3,434,582 * and insert in 
Increase of $75,268. 
** $56,000 ” and insert in lieu 









1 lieu 


and insert in 






and insert in lieu 


Page 97, line 16: Strike out the figures ‘* $9,800,454.79 " and insert 
u thereof the figures ** $10,229,907.79."" Increase, $429,453. 

Page 97, line 20: Strike out the word “ five” and insert in lieu 
of the word “six.” Increase, one battle cruiser. 

Page 97 line 25° After the word “ each” insert *‘ said battle cruisers 


e constructed within 24 months from the date of signing contract.” 
lage 98: At the top of said page and before the words * Four scout 
rs, ete.,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: 
lwo first-class battleships to be of identical design in all resnects 
e battleships Tennessee and California authorized to be constructed 
the act making appropriativas for the naval service for the fiscal 
ending June 30, 1916, approved March 3, 1915, to cost, exclusive 
rmor and armament, not to exceed $10,500,000 each: said battle- 
s to be constructed within 24 months from the date of signing con 


! Increase $21,000,000, and armor and armament. 
vige 98, line 1: Strike out the word “four” and insert in lieu 
f the word “six Increase, two scout ships. 
Mage 98, line 5: After the word “eacn,” insert “said scout cruisers 


& constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.’ 
ce 98, line G. Strike out the word “ten and insert in lieu thereof 
word “ twenty-eight.” Incresse of 18 destroyers. 

» 98, line 9: After the word “each,” insert “said destroyers 
: ustructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.’ 
rage 98, line 17° After the word each,” insert “said submarines 
* constructed within 12 months from the date of signing contract.” 
se 98, line 20: After the word “each,” insert “ said submarines 
constructed within 15 months fre the date of signing contract.’ 
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Rural Credits. 


HON. THOMAS UL. 1 


OF MISSOURI 
In tue Houser o1 
Vonday, May 15, 191 
The House in Committee of the Whole H S 
had under consideratior (S. 2086) te 


the 
evelopment, to creat i standard 
mortgage, to I 
for United States bonds, to 


d 


upon farm 
furnish a market 


equali rate 


of postal savings deposits, to create Governr 
cial agents for the United States, and for otl 
Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, the pass 


eredits bill will mark another milestone 
lation of real and lasting benefit to 
not be all that its proponents clair 

details, meet the approval even of « 
and Currency Committee whik 
visions in the bill which I should li 
stricken out, and there are isi 
I should like to see inserted 
legislation is the result of compt 
United States was the 


test and stands to-day the greate i 
all the history of the world. I predict 
which we are considering sand e 





will stand as ft] 


legislation for the pron ‘ 
the statute books by the Ame! C 
faults and imperfect 
the act is put into ope 


enacted into law 
tl 
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if 
il 
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eorrect them. 


The important thing is that we are making a 


beginning, and without further delay we are going to give to 
the farmers a system of eredits designed for them and for them 
alone, which will enable them to borrow money upon land for 
Jong p ‘iods of time and at a low rate of interest. 
ONE CLASS OF OBJECTORS HINT AT FAVORITISM 
(hose who object to this kind of legislation do so mainly upon 
the ground that it is special iegislation for the benefit of the 


Government 


We are told when we seek to give real 
, rural-credits system that we are show- 


i the formulation of a 


ing favoritism to the farmers. Well, I hope we are showing 
favoritism to the farmers—my principal objection to this bill 
is that we are not showing enough favoritism; that is, we | 
are not giving enough Government aid. Mr. Chairman, I want 
for just moment to direct my remarks to that class of ob- 
jectors who seem to fear that we may show too much favoritism 
to the farmers. I ask them to read once again a few brief pages 


of the glorious history of this Republic, and as they read I ask 


them to the important part that has been played by the 


note 


American farmer in its formation, progress, and development. 
THE FARMER IN COLONIAL DAYS, 
In the early settlements it was the farmer who was the im- 
portant factor; he cleared the land, built the cabin to shelter 


his family, and cultivated the soil that they might have food 
clothing. It was the farmer who, throughout those trying 

of privations and hardships, with rude implements of 
warfare, protected the people from the attacks of wild beasts 
and defended them from the assaults of the Indians. It was he 
who made possible the founding of this Republic. Is there one 


aha 


days 


among us whose breast does not swell with pride and whose | 


heart does not beat with patriotic emotion as are recounied 
the brave deeds of our forefathers in their struggle for liberty 
and independence? The author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was a farmer, and long before he became President he with- 
drew from public life to his estate at Monticello and devoted 
his time to agriculture and to his favorite literary and scientific 
studies, 


THE FARMER IN TIMES OF 


Read the history of the first battle of the Revolution. 

Che re oe embattled farmers stood and fired the shot heard round 
the world, 

It was a farmer—TIsrael Putnam—who left his plow standing 
in the field and went forth to die, if need be, for liberty. It 
was the farmers of the American Colonies who won the Revolu- 
tion. It was only because of their bravery and their sturdy 
and rugged characteristics that they were enabled to endure the 
hardships and win victory against such fearful odds. It was 
to an American farmer—the great Washington—that Cornwallis 
surrendered at Yorktown. 

It was the farmers, poorly armed and equipped, who stood 
with Jackson at New Orleans and repelled the British invaders 
more than a hundred years ago. 

rom the fields came the bulk of our Army that marched into 
Mexico, carried our flag to victory, and planted it triumphantly 
upon the battlements of the Montezumas. That was many, many 
To-day it gives me pleasure to call your attention to 
the fact that the general in charge of the troops sent into Mexico 
to capture or disperse the bandits led by Villa, Gen. John J. 
Pershing, was a farmer boy, born in my own State, Missouri. 

It was the boys from off the farm who made up a large part 
of our Army in the Spanish-American War, and in that contest 
it was a farmer boy, another Missouri boy, if you please, who 
first planted the Stars and Stripes on Cuban soil. 

As it has been in the past, so it will be in the future. In the 
years to come it will be the farmer boys upon whom we must 
largely depend, and it will be they who will stand ever ready 
to defend their country should a foreign foe darken our borders. 

THE FARMER IN TIMES OF PEACE. 


WAR. 


years ago. 


I have recounted briefly the part the farmer has played in 
war. If I had the time I feel sure I could convince you that he 
has been no less renowned in peace than in war. Read the lives 
ef our Presidents and you will find that many of them were 
born upon the farm, and owe much of their success in life to 
their early training and the environments of country life. The 
eareer of Abraham Lincoln is familiar to you all; it was only a 
few weeks ago that this House passed a bill to accept the Lin- 
eoln homestead, care for it, and preserve the log cabin in which 
he was born. Grant was not only born on a farm, but after his 
return from the Mexican War he resigned his commission as 
captain and settled on a farm near St. Louis, in my own State. 
Garfield, McKinley, and many others of our Presidents came from 
the farm. All of our great men, however, have not become Presi- 
dents; some of the most renowned men in the history of this 
country never attained to that high office. Many of them came 


| confined to service of country either in the Army 
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from the farm; let me name just a few—Patrick Henry, |! 
Webster, Henry Clay, Thomas H. Benton, Alexander H 
phens, John Marshall, and there are scores of others. Ou 
beloved Speaker, CHamp CLark, was born on a Kentucky 
A very large number of the Members of this House and 

Senate were once farmer boys, and every one of theim 


| of it. 


THE FARMER IN OTHER FIELDS OF LABOR. 

The scope of the influence of farmers and their so 
in time 
or in positiens of honor and trust, in time of peace. Thi 


/ ° . . . : . ce . 

| made their influence felt in every walk of life and in « 
| dustry in the land. The 
| chants, mechanics, inventors, bankers, doctors, lawyers 


boys from the farm have bx 


ers, and captains of industry in the great business wo 
every avocation, trace, or profession they have becon 


| leaders and have won for themselves fame and distincti: 


CONGRESS HAS LECISLATED FOR CERTAIN INDUSTRIES. 

teplying further to those who oppose this legislation | 
it shows favoritism to the farmers, I would ask, Has (\ 
in the past ever legislated in the interest of any partic) 
dustry? Let us see. Many years ago, with a view of en 
ing the building of railroads, Congress made large er: 
land to railroad corporations. These grants of land co: 
millions of acres, the value of which has been various!* 
mated at from two to five billion dollars, Very early in « 
tory, it became the policy of Congress to place high tarif! 
upon imports for the purpose of encouraging and protect 
manufacturing industries. More than half a century ag 
gress passed the national-bank act, giving to those fina: 
stitutions special rights and privileges from which great 
have accrued to them. For the purpose of encouraging 
and commerce the Panama Canal was built at a cost of 
$400,000,000, and in a few days this House will pass the sh 
bill, in order that we may have a merchant marine so 
American ships, flying American flags, may once again s: 
seas carrying Americun commerce to all the world. Thes 
some of the acts which in a sense may be termed special! 
lation, yet no one doubts that those who legislated when 
various acts were passed were seeking the benefit of the 
people and were endeavoring to do that, which to their m 
least, seemed to be for the general welfare. 

TIME TO LEGISLATE FOR AGRICULTURE. 

In view of what the farmer has done for America, in vi: 
the salutary influence which the farm and farm life has 
upon the progress and development of our country, and in 
of this array of legislation, enacted for the benefit of ot): 
dustries, is there anyone here to-day who is going to 
this rural-eredits bill because it is in the interest of the far 
Congress has legislated for the manufacturers, for the rail: 
for the bankers, for commercial interests, and now at last, 
the passing of many years, it is going to legislate for the s| 
financial interest of the farmer. For the first time in a! 
country’s history, Congress is going to provide a syst: 
rural credits which will give to the farmer long-time lo: 
low rates of interest and with a plan for amortization pay' 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT FOR COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


In 1913 Congress passed the Federal reserve act. It ha: 
been in full operation for a little more than two years 4 
success has exceeded the expectations of even its most i! 
supporters. During the consideration of the Federal re- 
act, Congress, for the first time in the history of banking 
lation, gave consideration to the needs of the farmer. | 
that time national banks had been prohibited from making | 
on real estate. 

The Federal reserve act authorized the banks to make |! 
on real estate for terms of five years. That act also made |i! 
provisions for extending personal credit to those engag 
agriculture, and these provisions have, in certain sections 0| 
country, been of great benefit to the farmers and have giv: 
them sources of personal credit which they have never !\ 
fore enjoyed, and that, too, at a much lower rate of interest | 
they have had in the past. The Federal reserve act wi 
tended primarily to regulate banking institutions, to pro! 
the commercial interest of the country. It has done that; |! 
freed the commercial interests of the United States from 
operations of Wall Street, has made the banks panic-proot 
has given to the people a financial system the equal of wh 
not to be found in any country on earth. 

RURAL-CREDITS BILL FOR AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 

As the Federal reserve act was intended to promote the : 

mercial interests, so this rural-credits bill is intended to pro 


the agricultural interests of the country. It will enab!: 
farmers to mobilize their credit and will insure reasonable 




















ee 


of interest. Tike the Federal reserve act, the system of rural 
credits will be under the control and supervision of the Govern- 
ment. 
operation the farmers of America will no longer be compelled 
io pay tribute to the loan shark nor submit to the exorbitant 
demands of the money lender. Men who till the soil and feed 
the world will be able to obtain credit on equal terms with 
merchants, manufacturers, railroads, and corporations whose 
nterests were provided for when the Federal reserve act was 
Under laws passed by both State and Nation, corpora- 
tious have been organized, and these institutions have acquired 


passed. 
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When the rural-credits bill is passed and put into full | 


mum rate which ean } charged, but 

rate will not be as much s 6 per cent. Aft ‘ is 
full operation the amount of j iterest ¢ orem ‘ ‘ y 
the rate of interest at whi t lar ’ et 

| The bill specifica states 

shall not be more than 1 


certain rights and privileges not possessed by the individual citi- | 


ven. In the exercise of those rights they are enabled to issue 
bonds and upon those bonds as security they are enabled to go 
into the money markets and borrow money at extremely low 
rates of interest. They issue commercial paper, which is noth- 
¢ more nor less than notes, which bear an average rate of in- 
rest of from 43 to 5 per cent. 
AGRICULTURAL INTEREST RATES V. RAILROAD INTEREST RATES. 
Let us compare the rates paid by the farmers with those paid 
one of our other great industries, the railroads. The farms 
of the United States are valued at $41,000,000,000, their annual 
production is $10,000,000,000, the indebtedness of the farmers is 
about $6,000,000,000, and they pay from 6 to 10 per cent interest. 
The railroads are valued at $20,000,000,000, their annual income 
is $3,000,000.000, their indebtedness is $11,000,000,000, and they 
pay from 34 to 44 per cent interest. Thus it is seen that the 
farmers with property valued at twice that of the railroads and 
with an indebtedness of a little more than half, pay more than 
twice as much interest. We do not object to the low rate of 
nterest which the railroads pay on borrowed money, but we do 
t to the discrimination against the farmers and the fact 
that they are compelled under present conditions to pay such 
high rates, 





opie 


PRESENT 


SOURCES OF CREDIT FOR THE FARMER. 
Under conditions as they exist to-day farmers must secure 
r loans, in the main, from the following three sources: 
(1) From the banks in their respective communities ; (2) from 
the capitalists or money lenders, who loan their own funds; (3) 
from the big insurance companies or large loan companies, who 


have their agents in various parts of the country. 

Let us consider each of these sources separately : 

(1) The banker, no matter how much he may desire to accom- 
modate the farmer, can not make long-time loans to him. The 
banker is dependent upon his depositors for the money he loans 
and he must at all times be ready to pay those depositors their 
money upon demand. He must of necessity, therefore, loan the 
money given into his keeping for short periods of time and as a 
rule upon personal security. 

; true friend of the farmer will welcome the passage of a rural- 
credits bill. 

(2) The capitalist or money lender of the community who 
must depend upon his own resources for his supply of funds can 
not begin to meet the demands of the farmers in his locality. 


The capitalist or local money lender is dependent as a rule upon | 


the interest he gets from his loans as his source of income, and 
while he may be generous and public spirited, it can not be ex- 
pected that he will make loans at a very low rate of interest. 
(3) There are in the United States many great insurance com- 
panies, loan companies, and other organizations which have been 
supplying money to the farmers for many vears. 
have their State agents, their county agents, their examiners and 
appraisers, 
great, and that expense must, of course, fall upon the borrower. 





Every banker who is a real and | 


These concerns | 


The expense of such a system is of necessity very | 


The State agents and the local agents must have their commis- | 


sion, and the result is that the rate of interest paid by the farmer 
is high, 

These sources of credit will not at all meet his requirements 
or give to him the kind of credit he desires and must have. The 
main fault with all sources of credit which the farmer has under 


present conditions is that the time is too short, the rate of inter- | 


est too high, and no provision is made for amortization—that is, 
the gradual paying off of the loan. The result is that the farmer 
borrows for a period of 5 years, once in a while 10, pays his inter- 
est annually or semiannually, as the case may be, and at the end 
of the period he still owes the debt and must at great expense 
either renew the loan or seek credit from other sources. 
ADVANTAGES UNDER THIS BILL——-INTEREST RATES. 

4 _ Under the provisions of this bill the farmers will secure four 
important advantages—amplie funds from which loans may be 
secured, a long period of time in which to make repayment, an 
amortization plan by which the loan will be paid off in small 

i annual or semiannual payments, and a low rate of interest. 

rhe rate of interest can not exceed 6 per cent; that is the maxi- 
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bonds bear. If the land-bar ho 
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the rate to the farmer can not « eed 
43 per cent, the rate to the f 
if 4 per cent, the farmer’s rate will ly 
per cent, the farmer's rate will be 4 « fb per 
effort has been made in the fo ition of S 
i these bonds desirable investm = tl 
these bonds will be us desirable as Gov ‘ 
that event the farmer “ 
rate of interest. 
THE AM 
Under the amortization pla 
interest he pays, will at the same time ) 
to reduce the principal of his loan. 1 mI 
append to my remarks some amot tio ble 
been carefully prepared showing what ft! 1 puy 
will be on a loan of $1,000 for « periods of t 
different rates of interest 
I can best illustrate thi | 
farmers from a system of 1 ic s] “ 
of interest and amortization by the foll o 
mortgage indebtedness of this ‘COUL ry Ss S$4.000,000.000 l 
mating the average rate of interest paid 7 | ( i 
it is greater than that—but estimating it at 74 per 
farmers pay annually S300,000,000 rest nlon 
duction of principal. Now, under a rural-credits | : 
|} are considering, with the rate of interest fixed at 5 per ce 
the farmers were to continue to pay $300,000,000 
identically the same sum tl ur WwW paying 12 
G months, they would pay off their entire mortgag 
| ness, principal and interes In other words, the fam 
| America can, under such a bill as this, pay of ‘ 
debtedness in 223 years, without paying ou ( l 
they are now paying to meet their interest « rges. D 
| think this is “‘a consummation devoutly to |} 
SOME IMI iTA 
I desire as briefly as I can to outline some « 
and important features of this bill. T 
the control and supervision ov the G ment throug I 
eral farm-loan board that consists of three members to be 
| pointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
of the Senate. The board, within th 1 a 
bill, fixes the rate of interest to be charged 1 
the rate of interest of the land bonds whiel D | 
ito time. This board will divide the | ads 0 12 
bank districts, in each of wl | | ‘ 
Federal land bank, with a capital ste f ST50,.000, In t 
ganization of each Federal | 1 ba | 
seribed by individuals shall be taken by the G 
| the Government may be, and in all probabili ly 
upon to aid the system to the exte SO.000,000, 7 
of these Federal land banks will be divided into s] 
; each and every borrower, 1 ler 1 rius of tl 1 
his local national farm-loar sso 0 lust | 
holder in the Federal land bat of 1 ( 
| sides. Eventually all of the stock owned b livi ( 
as by the Government, will be retired and the entire stoel 
each Federal land bank will be o “l by the borrowers 
selves, and all dividends accruing be divide { 
Each Federal land bank s! be 1 gal by al a 
directors, six of whom are elect bs ie 
associations und three >a 1) ‘ ) | 
loan board. 
WA 
The national farm-loan asso 
become the bulwark of the rt tt re ol / 
the farmers and by the farmers 1 It i 
the great bulk of the loans made | ‘Federal | b 
be made through these associati I col 0 
more farmers desiring loans 1 join cet i ( 
these associations; while this is 
to organize, it is expected that tl P3 inbership 
crease and that they will become strong lo« 
gations. Each association clects its own board of ¢ 
manage its affairs. Every member of the 
association must be a borrower, sand he n f 
association to the amount of 


i 






amount is subseribed by his associa 
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ern! land bank in the district in which the association is or- 
ganized. Every application for a loan must first be passed upon 
by the loan committee of the local association, which makes a 


written port, together with an appraisal of the land to the 
Federal land bank from which the loan is to be secured. These 
national farm-loan associations will in time become not 
mly organizations for the purpose of securing loans on their 
and, but will become great cooperative organizations for the 
marketing of farm products, the improvement roads and 
schools, and for the general advancement and upbuilding of the 


re 
local 
( 
] 
I 


9g 
Ol 


agricultural communities of the country. 
LOAKXS TO WHOM MADE, PURPOSES, TIME, AMOUNT. 
Under the provisions of this act loans will be made only to 


landowners, or to anyone who is about to become a landowner, 
and who is either living upon the land or who intends to live 
the land; in other words, this act is intended to give aid 
to bona fide farmers and not to land speculators. The borrower 
must use the money for the following purposes: For the pur- 
‘hase of land, to pay off indebtedness already upon the land, to 
erect buildings and other improvements, to purchase farm im- 
plements or live stock, or for other purposes purely agricultural. 
No loan will be made for a shorter period than 5 years or for a 
longer period than 36 years, or for a sum of less than $100 or 
than $10,000. No loan shall exceed 60 per cent of the 
ppraised value of the land and 20 per cent of the appraised 
of the permanent improvements, 


upon 1m 


more 


PROVISION FOR MAKING LOANS DIRECT TO FARMERS, 
it inay be that in some sections of the country the farmers 
may not fer one reason or another organize these national 


farm-loan ussociations. In such localities this bill gives the 
Federal farm-loan board power to authorize the Federal land 
banks to make loans to the farmers through banks, trust com- 
panies, mortgage companies, or savings banks as agents. That 
provision of the bill as embodied in section 15 of this act and as 
reported to the House by the committee, was admitted by all to 
be impractical and unworkable for the reason that it required 
agents to indorse the notes and to become liable for their pay- 
uent. Under the laws of many of the States the banks could 
not a liability, notwithstanding the fact that the 
loans would be unquestionably good. Hence banks could not, un- 
der the requirements as reported, become agents for the making 
of loans to the farmers in their respective localities. In order 
to correct the situation I offered an amendment to that section 


assume such 


of the bill, autherizing the making of loans direct to farmers 
through local banks, as agents. My amendment will enable 
the farmer, where there are no organized associations, through 
his local bank, as agent, to obtain a loan direet from the Fed- 
eral land bank. My amendment, which was adopted by the 


House to-day by a vote of 2 to 1 
in section 15 of the act: 


inserted the following language 


Iivery agent negotiating any such joan shall make a report and an 
appraisal of the land upen which application is made for the loan 
on blanks furnished by the Federal ead bank, and such report and 
appraisal shall be referred to an appraiser as required in section 10 
of this act, and no loan shall be made by the land bank unless the 
report of the appraiser is favorable. Every loan made under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be made to the applicant upon such forms 
and under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Federal 
farm-loan board 


I consider this a most important amendment, 
the on the part of the House will 
retained the bill. 


and I hope that 
that it is 


conferees 
in 


see 
LAND-BANK BONDS, 

Whenever any Federal land bank has accumulated farm mort- 
gages to the amount of $50,000, it shall deposit these mortgages 
with the farm-loan board, where they shall be registered, ex- 
amined, and approved. Land-bank bonds may then be issued 
upon these mortgages as security, and the money obtained from 
the sale of these bonds will be used by the Federal land bank 
to accommodate other farmers in that land-bank district. These 
bonds, as I have already stated, backed by such excellent 
security, will sell readily in the money markets of the country. 
it is a recognized fact that the success of a rural-credits system 
depends upon the marketability of its bonds. I wish that this 
hill had gone a step further and provided that the Government 
should guarantee these bonds. The bonds @re a safe and secure 
investment. There can be no doubt about that, but with the 
yvaranty of the Gevernment pack of them the rate of interest 
which the bonds bear would be reduced and that, in turn, would 
reduce the rate of interest to the farmer. 

BILL CAREFULLY CONSIDERED-——MANY AMENDMENTS OFFERED. 

This House has now been considering this bill for several 
days. I have followed very closely the debate and have paid 
careful attention to all the amendments proposed. I have given 
my support to a number of amendments which I thought would 
impreve the bill, and especially to those seeking to bring more 
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aid to the system from the Government. 
portant amendments adopted was that offered by the gentle: 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 
of the Treasury to deposit Government funds to the amoun: 
$500,000 with a Federai land bank, to aid it in meeting its «) 
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gations with respect to the payment of either the princi; 


the interest of its bonds. 


This deposit of Government 


will only be made when it is shown by the Federal land 


board that the Federal] land bank is solvent and that the de) 
is needed to enable the bank to meet its bond obligations. ei: 
interest. 
offered and given careful and serious consideration. 


principal or 


Many other amendments have 


late this House on its earnest and sincere efforts to perfect 


improve this great measure. 
Committee on Banking and Currency which, after 
months of laborious consideration, has unanimously repo: 
this rural-credits bill. 


IT WILL REQUIRE TIME TO DEVELOP THE SYSTEM. 
No great advance movement was ever accomplished in a 


period of time. 


It took years to inaugurate and perfect 


Rural Delivery System and the Parcel Post, and it will! 
time to inaugurate and to perfect a rural-credits system. 
measure may not be all that the farmers expect and hope 


it may not at first meet the approval of all. 


It will take 


I most heartily congratulat: 


One of the most 


to inaugurate the system and to get it into full and com 
operation, but I feel sure that the rural-credits system 

sought to be enacted will grow in popularity as its terms 
understood and as its workings are seen in actual demonstr: 
This bill will place agriculture upon equal terms in the fina 


world with every industry in the land. 


It will give to the A 


ican farmer advantages the farmers of other lands have enj 


for more than 50 years. 


It will lighten the burden of the 
rower, give him hope, and insure to him a greater share 


1 





It authorizes the Secret 


I concer: 


so m: 


{ 


fruits of his toil; it will enable him to provide a home for 
loved ones and care for and educate those dependent upon 
it will give him new life and new inspiration, and encourage 


to renewed energy. 


IT WILL HELP THE TBNANT AND THB SMALL FARMER. 


It will open the door of opportunity to thousands of 
men, who are now compelled to rent land and who must 
from place to place, and who now have no place of perma 
abode; indeed, no place they can truly call a home. 


I wish that every farmer were a landowner. 
number of landowners who till the soil 
strength and inerease the security of the 
this great truth, all the great countries of the world are s! 
ing to decrease tenant farming, and are contributing from | 


Inecreas 
add 
Real 


and you 


Nation. 


treasuries in one way and another to enable the tenant to b 
the owner of the land he cultivates. 

There are hundreds of thousands of farmers in this broad 
living upon smail farms, striving earnestly to make a li) 
with large families to care for and educate, who are borne ( 


by excessive rates of interest. 
their debts and to save and accumulate something to tide t 


They are striving hard t 


over periods of crop failure and to meet other incidentzal 


fortunes which are sure to come. 


I am ready to cast my 


to 


for any rural-credits bill, which I think will help and encou 
this class of farmers, whose whole life is one great stru 
from beginning to end. 


THE 


WEST THE GREAT STOREHOUSE 

I point this House to-day to the West. 
the great father of waters, the Mississippi River, lies the fui 
agricultural empire of this Nation. 
this kind of legislation is known and felt more than in any o! 
part of the country. 
settled part of the United States, the rates of interest are |! 


OF THE REPUBLIC. 


There, indeed, the ne 


Statistics show that in the East, the 


Beyond the bank 


while in the West, in that new and undeveloped part of 
country, the rates.of interest are high, excessively high. 
out the fertile valleys and from off the broad extended p! 
of the western world of this great Republic will in the fu 
years come the wheat and the corn, the cattle, the sheep, ani 


hogs that will furnish the bread and meat which will feed | 


entire Nation. 


THE OZARKS. 


FI 


I have the honor to represent a district which lies within 
great western empire. My people dwell among the hills 
dales of the Ozarks in good old Missouri; I have lived a: 
them all my life, I know of their successes and their fail 
of their fortunes and misfortunes, of their advantages and 


advantages. 


The Ozarks are famed for their healthful clim: 
for the variety of their soils suitable to diversified agricultu 


for their great orchards of peaches, pears, and big red ap} 


for their hillsides, furnishing pasture land for growing hu: 


of cattle; for their fertile vaHeys producing abundant harv 
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ef wheat, oats, hay, and corn; for their rippling streams of 
‘ est water, abounding in fish of every kind; for their beau- | 
tiful scenery, unexcelled anywhere in all the world, and, above 
for the honest, rugged, sterling characteristics of their 
citizenship—* a bold peasantry, their country’s pride.” I have 
n my people happy and prosperous, their granaries filled 
with grain, their barns filled with corn and hay, the result of 
abundant crops, following a seasonable year. On the other 
hand, I have seen their crops wither and die before the aw ful | 
droughts. 1 have seen their matured crops in the valleys swept 
ay by the floods extending from hill to hill. Farmers tn th 
Ozarks, like farmers elsewhere, are dependent upon the seasons 


fer their crops. If the sunshine and rain come due propor 
tion, they are blessed with abundant harvests; if not, they are 

ompelted to face a crop failure. But whether they succeed o1 
whether they fail, they must be ready to meet their obligations; 


aan must pay their interest charges. I appeal to you to-day 
in behalf of the Ozarks; I appeal to you in behalf of the West. 
Let us pass this bill; let us lighten the burden of these people. 
Let us encourage agriculture through all that country. Let us 
bring to pass as speedily as possible that much-desired condi- 
tion so beautifully described by the poet: 
Where a man is a man, if he is willing to toil, 
And the humblest may gather the fruits of the soil; 
Where children are blessings and be who has most 
Has aid in bis fortune and riches to boast; 
Where the young may enjoy and the aged may rest, 














Away, far away, to the land of the West. Amount of loan, $ l h¢ 
AMORTIZATION TABLES. e : , = 
lor information a few amortization tables are here appended | 
showing the amounts of annual payments on a loan of $1,000 | = 
for certain periods of time and at various rates of interest: | : 
Amount of loan, $1,900; length of term, 16 years; rate of interest, 6 per | 
cent ; annual payment, $100. | _ 
Saesoistee ae ; ee a > ee 
° ~~ | |  enaipietinied 
| | Amount > Sachnatitenachsntsowe<enien 
Total nterest | . | of prin- = 
Annual period | ann } at 6 per | <n ah erpal Oa cima 
payment.| cent. {PF ‘| still un- iene 
| paid, , en 
aca tne Raenneimasiotecclanah frbamish | ge" *o* oe: 
BS ieee neo s Sac cnenacescecctacevs $100.00 | ceo. 00} $40.00} $960.00 | 10---.--.-.--..--- 
Riss PRRs dies. cidcusnsecteces 100. 00 | 60 42.40} 917.60 | 1--..-------.---. 
oda ali ial ar erat 100. 00 | 35.06 | | 44.94 | 572, G6 | 12. ---- cee eee eee e nnn eeeewneneececcceee 
ce REL Ges daesigeinnacamensactens 100.00} 52.36) 47.64] 5.02 | 13. ---.-----+---- 
RY FE) eee 100.00 | 49.50} 60.50 | 5 Foe eee eeeeeees 
©, Sep UeMgeaindteadeen Cob secesacesss | 100.00} 46.47] 53.53| 720.99 | 15-.-..---........... 
| sett iescantan babar ehemnthenes } 100.00); 43.26] 56.74 5 | 16..-...-------+ +e. 
ot ees sactchimeccencasescesced | 100.00} 39.85| 60.15 17... 2... .2e22eeeee 
eo SD ios a cadeed eantnbgdacess } 100.00} 36.25) 63.75 18... -2. 22-2 
BD. ead se ade a caawensWsedesctect } 100.00) 32.42) 67.58 We wks nccestvevensscnteene 
il ace Miatiniedannchacaseeens tans | 100.00} 2837] 71.63 | DEES sight ti bhscxy deiktheadenestint 
12... anccccccevccececscccccocesveccccosecs | 100.00 24.07 75. 93 2 es 
Sate SEE inp EEG ddesmtphoboawede | 100.00} 19.61] 80.49 Potal 
Shic.cedhas a MD tidabhacedabueahenosised 100. 60 | 14.68| 85.32 | The. as aes 
isi is At Aside candartncteerinied | 400.00 9. 56 90. 44 } 5 
WE: . tuetheditadtacigenseens samaeced : 414! 68.96 | Amount of loan, $1,000 ; length of 
ae cea ieiRhhieielienmem cent; annual 
i tak dati eatitiiwarecicnaiinnad | 1,573. 10 | 573. 10 | 1,000.00 |.........- — 
” a ee aia - rr A n ; 
This table shows that a loan of $1, 000 bearing 6 per cent | 
interest can be paid off in 16 years by paying $100 annually, | 
the last payment being $73.10, a little less than $100. Under| ;  .——s—srisriwiwtitittt 
present conditions if a farmer secured a loan at 6 per cent, | 2...........2..20.cc.ceceeeeneeees 
he would pay, during 16 years, $960 interest, and at the end SrRneneeeanta Sinvebireeses~s-aten. 
of the time would still owe the principal, $1,000. SOM EME ee ee 
Amount of lodn, $1,900 ; length of term, 20 years; rate of intercst, 6 per G~..e eee eeee ene e ee eeeeeeeeenees 
cent ; annual payment, $87.19. pees aoe ee tee es 
. - ee eal SS BG clic todbia x5 btiveh sams odioetie 
= Mi aehobda ono vchdsncdeaticandwae 
Total | Interest | paig on ape SE ds cchduuhventdcekinécavetackis 
Annual periods. annual | at 6 per | i ncina Se EE i peta dnaacauvuddccsenediaes 
Se en ee nner ene 
5 | 4 
i. neon OER | $87.19 
D.Sc inbae bccn vemmercbcwede 87.19 
B.A sdb Minh aR bake Phabnes sehen 87. 19 | 
4 ir atest Ni didtettinntnes sans eee |} $7.19 
anne CN i atAcceel | SSN 
Da des ln cds er ink iiaakcdoeds | 87.19 
Ne AL Ail RR Reicks mdirtnn yo oowde’ 87.19 
D..14 DS cbidtieibe Castilian nine thease canes |; 87.19 
Ds sna ied amalbhe decestesseacced 87. 19 | 
a ep SS a Ee 87. 19 
ee 1 ans Sik abbGN nin a Relics ante oo cceswoenid 87. 19 | 
ED.< apnistgdbibiinsabimigast Sais del thc aghah canines 87. 19 
i cag ietaEre ANY be cacdépeiis ons excccece | 87.19 | 
Ben SAMNGM Me nnad thats aeabhiilces aceads 87. 19 | . 19 | 
15... .seseene Omedvconecceccececescocecens | $7.19 | 5. 
EE EL ALIAS SPEIRS 87.19 | : 1. 
RES oo. SPER EE 87.19) = 18.1 | de ee ee 
Dis cdeiatbih anptednpasconsonesstceses- 87.19| 13.96 | ete ee fo re 
kc tw 87. 19 9.5 | i 81. 94 nr ates st Renabinnsswonenesnecees 
UUr**tesemnnagecrcceoosovereesccsscrecse- a Soren EOE Deenaensene ME Ce nn 
| 
SOMES pS lcasssdasddodicsoncco] 0,763.06) TE mare G00. OD |......-... Tota 
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SSIONAL 


Amount of loan, $1.00 lenath of 
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Amount of loan, 





£1,000 ; length of term, 36 years; rate of interest, 5 per 





























cent; annual payment, $60.44. 
+ | Amount 
. Annual ae | Paid on | of prin- 
a payment.) a T | principal.| cipal still 
— unpaid. 
£60. 44 £50.00 | $10.44 £989. 55 
60. 44 | 49.47 10.97 | 978. 59 
60. 44 48. 92 | 11.52 967. 07 
60. 44 48, 35 12.09 | 954. 98 
0.44] 47.74 12.70 | 942.28 
60. 44 47.114 13.33 | 928. 95 
60. 44 46, 44 | 14.00 | 914.95 
. 60. 44 45.7 14.70 | 900. 25 
| 60.44, 45.01 | 15.43 | 884.82 
10 60, 44 44.24 16. 20 | 868. 62 
Re - dec Covaads cate oa eee 60.44 43. 43 17.01 851. 61 
2 60. 44 42. 58 17. 86 833.75 
13 60. 44 41.68 18.76 814.99 
60. 44 | 40.74 | 19.70 | 795. 29 
60. 44 5} 20.68) 774.61 
60. 44 38. 73 | 21.71 752. 90 
60. 44 37. 64 22. 80 | 730. 10 
60. 44 36. £ 23. 90 706. 20 
= 60, 44 | 35. ¢ 25.13 681. 07 
re: 60. 44 | 34.05 26.39 654. 68 
Bn eS ee ee oe 60. 44 | 32. 73 27.71 626. 97 
Pete's ar 60. 44 | 31.34 | 29.10 } 597. 87 
60, 44 | 29. 89 | 30. 55 | 567.32 
i 60. 44 28. 36 32. 08 535. 24 
: | 60. 44 | 26.76 | 33. 68 501. 56 
sien a 60. 44 | 25.07 | 35.37 466.19 
ocannlention | 60, 44 | 23. 30 | 37.14 429.05 
‘ ...| 60.44 21.45 | 38.99 390. 06 
| 60. 44 | 19. 50 40. 94 349. 12 
j 60. 44 | 17.45 | 42.99 | 306. 13 
60. 44 | 15. 30 | 45.14 260. 99 
60. 44 | 13. 04 | 47. 40 213. 59 
60. 44 10. 67 | 49.77 163. 82 
60. 44 8.19 52. 25 111.57 
. 60. 44 5. 57 54. 87 | 56. 70 
ae 56. 70 OF FO Trtecuseces 
ial tee -sxcut RAR Bo Si eee ae 
ount of loan, $1,000; length of term, 36 years; rate of interest, 4 per 
cent; annual payment, $52,887. 
atin | Applied | New 
Annual periods. ns “| Interest. | on prin- | princi- 
ee cipal. | pal. 
i | | 
$52. 887 | $40.000 | $12.887 | $987. 113 
; 52.887 | 39.484) 13.403 | 973. 710 
.| 52.887] 38.948] 13.939] 959.771 
4 Paw 52.887 | 38.390} 14.497 | 945,274 
an 52. 887 | 37.810 15. 077 930. 197 
( | 52. 887 37.207 | 15.680 914, 517 
7 : Jaen a 52. 887 36. 580 16. 307 898, 210 
s  cevanenes ; 52, 887 35. 928 16. 959 881, 251 
Pe gckcms bods bun sudGee,ethaesthasttGenuns 52. 887 35. 250 17. 637 863. 614 
nS bonuubaed dbvacade Cenenaeeoeel 52.887 | 34.544 18. 343 $45. 271 
i 52. 887 33. 810 19, 077 826. 194 
| 52. 887 33. 047 19. 840 806. 354 
3 52. 887 32. 254 20. 633 785. 721 
i | 52. 887 31. 428 21. 459 764. 262 
ED. cc denstccvedtbeoesusenesheseetes snare 52, 887 30. 570 22. ; 741.945 
lt 52. 887 29. 677 718. 735 
eee 52.887 | 28.749 694. 597 
is 52. 887 27.793 669. 503 
9 52. 887 26. 780 643, 396 
0 } 52. 887 25. 735 616. 244 
v1 52, 887 24. 649 588. 006 
52.887 | 23.520 558. 639 
52. 887 22.345 528. 097 
‘ snk 52.887 | 21.123 496. 448 
52.887 | 19.857 463. 418 
Bi.< cisncebiivebnecesneiiks ae 52.887 | 18,536 429. 067 
sens .| 52.887] 17,162 393. 342 
8 | 62. 887 15. 733 356. 188 
9 52. 887 | 14. 247 317. 548 
ebnvédepueeun 52. 887 12, 701 277.362 
Dt nsacoeGnh tenance cueeuen seca | 52. 887 11. 094 | 235.569 
sna | 52. 887 | 9, 422 43. 465 192. 104 
‘cen | 52. 887 | 7. 684 45. 203 146. 901 
{ | §2. 887 | 5. 876 47.011 99. 890 
5 ‘ is See 52. 887 | 3,995 48. 892 50. 998 
36. cee ecsene teks eh emp 52.887 | 2.039 50. 848 - 150 
RSE) kde cs ecnuvancocccc) 2,900,888 1 OCORGO7 i SUR CG).....i 688 


Revising and Amending the Statutes Relative to Trade-Marks, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HENRY W. WATSON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 

OF 

Ix vie Hovse or Representrarives, 
Wednesday, June 7, 1916. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of the bill revising and amending the statutes relative to trade- 
marks now pending in the Committee on Patents. This measure 
amends the act entitled “An act to authorize the registration 
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of trade-marks,” and so forth, by inserting the following am: 
ment: 

Sec. 5. That no mark by which goods of the owner of the mar 
be distinguished from other goods of the same class shall be rx 
registration as a trade-mark on account of the nature of such 
unless such mark— 

(b) Consists of or comprises the flag or coat of arms or other ins 
of the United States, or any simulation thereof, or of any Stat. 
municipality, or of any foreign nation, or of any design or pictur: 
has been or may hereafter be adopted by any fraternal society ; 
emblem; or of the name of any church, religious denomination, o: 
ciety, or the name by which any church, religious denomination 
society is commonly known or called; or of any name, distingu 
mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or banner adopted by an 
stitution, organization, club, or society which was incorporated in 
State in the United States prior to the date of the adoption and us 
the applicant. 

The Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, of w!) 
there are about 130,000 in the United States, asks Congr 
through this measure to prevent the name of their chure! 
well as other religious orders, from being registered as a tri: 
mark, in the interchange of commerce. 

Everyone reverences his place of worship with the hig), 
inspiration which he is capable of receiving. The associat 
of the church—through which we invoke for the Divine }!.. 
ings, and plead for strength in times of sorrow and death : 
for mercy when we sin—with commercialism, is repugnant 
the sacred feelings of the human soul. ; 

The Quakers rightfully maintain that the public should 
restrained from indicating a grade of whisky, a brand of fo 
or a quality of a textile by the name of any religious sect. ‘| 
church is a holy institution, and is sacred to those who 
baptized therein, and it should be so held by the State. It \ 
contended in the hearings that the word “ Quaker” is one of 
derision, and not the name of a religious sect. The Societ 
Friends was founded by George Fox in 1630, and it has | 
a continuous organization since that period. Fox consta: 
applied the name Quaker to his association. In one publica: 
he mentions “ The progress of Quakerism in Monmouthsh 
In another, entitled “A chief upholder of the Quaker sect,’ 
states that the Quakers are not a sect but are “In ye power 
God before sects was.” He also wrote an essay on “'| 
Quaker challenge to the Papists” and “ The Quaker testin 
concerning magistracy,” in which appears the following sen- 
tence: “All you that call yourselves Christians who have }|jecn 
so angry, Independents, Presbyterians, we have not forgot \. 
anger against the Quakers.” The journal of George Fox 
Norman Penny, records: 

When George Fox breathed his last in the house of Henry Gould: 
the good, Gracechurch Street merchant, the Quaker Society, whic! 
started on its voyage, amidst the storm of persecution, had alr 
passed into quieter waters. 

The toleration act gave relief to the Quakers by permit! 
“this harmless sect to hold their assemblies in peace.” Wil! 
Penn affiliated himself with the Quakers, and Janney, in his | 
of Penn, states: 

William Penn, the only son of the famous admiral, much to the an: 
ance of his family, had embraced the principles of George Fox, 
founder of the sect of Quakers. 

Penn appealed to King James to use his influence to pro 
some remission of the persecution of the Quakers. In 1772 | 
people called Quakers petitioned to Parliament that they be }) 
mitted to affirm when an oath was required of them. Whitti: 
who was a member of the Society of Friends, commonly ¢:'! 
Quakers, wrote many poems in which the word “ Quaker” 
peared. One is entitled “The Quaker of the olden times 
another, “The Quaker Alumni,” four lines of which are as 
lows: 


The Word which the reason of Plato discerned ; 
The truth, as whose symbol the Mithra-fire burned ; 
The soul of the world which the Stoic but guessed, 
In the Light Universal the Quaker confessed ! 

The above facts seem to be self-evident proof that the Society 
of Friends have been and are commonly called Quakers in «i! 
parts of the world where they are universally known. Thies 
people always maintained the right of religious liberty and «x- 
pression, and for these reasons were imprisoned and persecute. 
They greatly helped, through their perseverance, to estal|: 
that liberty which all religious associations now enjoy. William 
Penn brought these Quaker principles to America and up)! 
them in his Province of Pennsylvania. This society, commo!'y 
called Quakers, did as much, if not more, than any other peo))!' 
to bring about the conditions which caused Congress to add ‘li 
first amendment to the Constitution, which guarantees to U 
“ citizens of the United States freedom of religion, of speech, 
the right of petition.” 

The members of the Society of Friends having testified tat 
their Christian sect is commonly called Quakers, they should 
have the legal protection of the name of their society, that it 10) 
not be used as a trade-mark in the course of commerce. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ 
. eo . 
HON. CHARLES LIEB, 
OF INDI A 
In roe Hot F Representat : 
Tues , Su f 19 
LIEB. Mr. S| it is proposed to ‘ approxi 
I ly $25,000,000 for carrying on the work the Department 
‘ \criculture in the ensuing fiscal yeal i int seems 
S i} when consider w] { s be gs l é Drunches 
e Federal Government. The farm } \ prosperous. 
Li te years he has heen getting good prices for his crops. In 
t day and age when the cou is enjoying prosperity in 
branch of endeavor it seems ie to cor ue our Federal 
opriations On a larger aie til I ereLo ik 1 is but 

j is impossible to give a cor pot hensive idea of the se pe « 

activities of the Department of Agriculture, but generally 
king these activities may be divided into three classes. 
Research work, which ineludes the scientifie study of the 
mental problems of agriculture. 

’. Educational or extension work, which aims to make avail- 

to the rural population the re its eof the de partivents « 
periments and disceveries. 

3. Regulatory work, whieh includes the administration of the 
following statutes: Meat-inepection act, eattle-quarantine aet 
diseased-animal transportation acts, 2S-hour act, virus-serum- 
toxin act, feod and drugs act. insecticide and fungicide act, 
plunt-quarantine act, seed-importation act, Lacey game act, and 


cotton-futures act. 
All of 


these activities can 








an net be made available to every 

section of the United States, but it is the endeay in the 

passage of Federal appropriation acts to bestow the greatest 
amount of good possible in euch section. 

rer the Bureau of Animal Industry there is appropriated 

$2,222,000. <A large portion ef this is to be set aside fer the 

detection, prevention, treatment, and eure of diseases of 


animals of the farm. According to statistics kept by 
Department of Agriculture the farmers of the United States 
lost approximately $75,000,000 from the disease of hoe cholera 
during the year 1915. Of this amount FI ani in 
of Indiana sustained a loss of $3,281,620. 


the 


formed t 
Indiana rat 
n the United States in hog preduetion, and 


he State 
s fourth 
shew that the 
ages of hog cholern were severe I have the authority of the 
ireau of Animal Industry that only Iowa and 
ined greater losses from this disease. Reports shew that 
a serum has found which when properly used in the 
vaccination of hogs prevents their taking the chelera. The ques- 
tion of hog cholera is but one of the great many items under 
the heading of this bureau. Among other items of appropria- 
tions are for the investigation and stud: 
mules, and cattle. 

‘To the Bureau of Plant Industry is appertioned $2,511,620. 
This bureau studies every disease of plant life and dissemin- 
ates much valuable information te the farmers over the country. 
I will not go into detail in regard to activities of this bureau, 
but it is a well-known fact that it plays 


i ta 
B [Hineis sus- 
I 

been 


of diseases of horses, 


&% mest vital part in 
educating and helping the farmers. One item [ wish to lay 


stress upon is that providing for congressional seed distribution. 


[ have been sending seed to my eonstituents for four years, and 
[ believe that the system I have adopted in sending them out 
has beem preductive of a great amount of goed in the way of 
sthuuviating vegetable growing. It certainly does not seem to 
me extravaganee to send a little package of seed to a con- 


Siiiuent 
tain the 


who shows no hesitancy 


Federal Government. 


in paying t: 


it a} 


ixes to help main- 
is opular custom, and I 


hope will always survive. As evidence of the popularity of 
this system, I want to say that at certain periods of the year 
my mails have been flooded with letters of thanks from eon- 
ol 


ents who report good results from the planting of the seed 
have sent them. 
lt is preposed to appropriate $3: 
Bureau of Soils. This bureau 
Soils and has done nruch in recent 
along these lines. They are finding 
lizer ineluding potash and nitrate. Th 
beginning te pay attention to enriching 
ment is deing much to educate fat 


Sails, 


» Te Pam 4 
> ») LO! hi 


te 


studies the 





years to edu 
the best f 
people of j “li biel 
the soils. 7 
ners 


in buikling u 
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I have voted for every item in this appropriation bill which 
appeals to me as being of importance to the welfare of the 
Taking my congressional district as a whole, it is about 


APPEN 


fariner, 


one-half city and one-half agricultural, but I venture to say the | 


ricultural industry wields more or less influence in the sub- 
-tence of nine-tenths of the population of the city districts. 
rhe vocation of farming is getting to be more potential in the 
Nation’s development every day, and for that reason none of us 
can begrudge the liberal appropriations provided for in this bill. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


JOHN M. 


MONTANA, 


Or 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, legislation affording farmers the 
opportunity to borrow money at lower rates of interest for long 
periods, paying it back in small installments, has been deferred 
for many months in the hope that through exhaustive and care- 
ful investigation the best and most economical plan could be 
ascertained, Volumes of such reports are now available, and I 
um glad to know that a thorough discussion is to be had on it 
and action taken without delay. 

I have had many objections to the pending bill which is now 
under discussion, but I still have hopes that before we pass it 
we will remedy the objectionable features by amendment. This 
hill is a compromise between the advocates of governmental aid 
und those who think private capital should be employed. It 
inukes the Government a surety for the purchasers of the bonds 
to be sold, and undoubtedly will be a great success. I am glad 
to know the Democratic Party has taken this initial step for 
the farmer’s benefit. 

I sincerely hope, however, before this bill passes we will write 
more liberal aid by the Government into it. I believe many 
\Miembers of the House favor it, and I shall vote for all such 
umendments with that provision predominating. 

With the adoption of the Federal reserve act everybody was 
confident the farmer would be able to borrow money on the same 
footing as the merchant. The banker wants short-time loans 
nnd stocks and bonds, not land, for security. He wants to make 
lonns of short duration so they can be called in on short notice. 
The farmer is far away and he can not keep in touch with him. 
The banker wants to trade with a man having an established 
mn regular income. We can not say this about the 
farmer. It is a conceded fact that a farmer even with good 
security finds it almost impossible to get a loan when money 
can be put to other uses by the bank. 

To meet this situation the farmer has asked for the assist- 

ance of the Government in some way, and we as his sponsors 
sure obliged to give him the relief he merits. I know of no class 
of people that deserves more liberal treatment at the hands of 
our Government. The farmer is seeking no charity—he asks 
only for what is due him, ’ 
All lasting prosperity of a nation depends upon the success 
the tillers of the soil. If the agricultural districts prosper, 
history shows that all other classes equally find times good. Our 
Government should come to the relief of the farmer and do all 
it enn to make his undertaking easier and to aid him in his up- 
hill climb. The farming element provide subsistence for our 
inillions in the cities, and yet we are prone to forget about them 
until hard times come upon us. Even the rain is often unwel- 
come when we know he needs it. 

\ successful farmer without money to assist him is a thought 
Ile must now be a business man and a bookkeeper. 
Ite has to purchase machinery, have plenty of stock, provide 
suitable buildings for storage purposes, and sow the best grain. 
Without an attractive home he can not keep his children on the 
farm, for the call of the city now offers better wages, advantages, 
nnd opportunities. In many parts of the country to be a farmer 
only subjects him to ridicule. People have long realized that 
farming is not a paying business unless conducted on a large 
scale, and then many “ go broke ” for lack of funds to get a good 
start. 

According to the last census report we find that about half 
the normal inerease in the rural districts went to the city, 
making the rate of increase in the city three times that of the 


business or 


of 


of the past. 
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rural sections. The reason for this is apparent, Greater opno,y. 
tunities, more attractions, modern conveniences, and higher < “i 
aries all add to a desire to leave the farm. The call to the ; Si 
has been heard, and our boys are leaving the farm, and 1) 
we do something to make the farm life more attractive—zive 
some inducement—I fear we will eventually be the victiin 
the same circumstances that caused the fall of the great nai 
we now only read about. We must make farming more pros- 
perous, and I know of no step lending more aid in that direc 
than that about to be taken now. 

Some boldly assert that the farmer is entitled to no moi 
than any other class of people. It may be true that the “ but: 
the baker, and the candlestick maker” have the same riglit 
governmental aid, but they do not have the same need. 'T) 
is no aid that will universally help the people more and ady: 
the general welfare than assistance to agriculture. Presi» 
Wilson, in urging farm credits, in a comparison said of | 
farmer, “ They do not stand on the same footing.” We ; 
curtail this mad rush to the factories, the high cost of living 
armies of unemployed, and the necessity for our young 
coming generation of our land—to work in our mills to provi: 
for themselves and dependents. 

In the State I represent a man, to build up a home, wit! ¢ 
land given to him, must have ample funds. Many cons: 
tively spend all their savings, and on account of unforesee) 
cumstances are forced to leave their land just at the time ¢! 
labor would be most remunerative. 

With good land, good buildings, and prospective crops, | 
are often unable to borrow money on their land to tide them « 
until they get some return for their toil. They are forced tv 
to the larger cities to work until they have earned enous! 
take them back and keep them and their families until the, 
able to get enough ahead. 

I have had letters from hundreds of my constituents a; 
where they might borrow money on their land and valuah|e 
provements, stating the local banks refused to make any lo: 
them. Need for such legislation was recognized by the Mon! 
Legislature, which passed a measure which, to a limited ex: 
we hope, will aid our people. 

The farmer has no set income. His life, property, and 
reward of his year’s labor is exposed to the vicissitudes © 
weather. His success is a matter of chance and hope wit! 

Loss of horses and delay on account of sickness are not mv: 
drawbacks to him but they are very expensive. If he has a! 
negotiated a loan, the interest charges hobbie him so that | 
unable to purchase additional machinery or other necessities 
fear of immediate foreclosure. 

If the farmer is able to get a loan on his land and imp 
ments, before it is over with he pays anywhere from 5 to 20) 
cent interest charges. He has topay for the title being sear 
the preparation of the mortgage, the attorney’s fee, the no! 
and a recording fee. It may be more accurate to put it i 
form of the old adage, “Fifteen minutes to get in, 15 per « 
stay in, and 15 years to get out.” 

For a period of over 50 years the national banks were per! 
to enjoy the use of Government money, paying an interest c| 
of but one-half of 1 per cent. The charge now is a little hi 
and the amount su loaned aggregates $735,000,000. The banks 
buy Government bonds, deposit the bonds with the Govern: 
are given national-bank currency in return, and then loan | 
money to the people for what they can get for it. In additi: 
this they get interest from the Government for their bonds 

We have appropriated about $400,000,000 for the buildi: 
the Panama Canal, the Philippines have had the use and | 
of about $700,000,000 of our money, we have appropriated | 
sums for Federal bridges, highways, harbors, and other ~ 
causes. Why not an equal governmental interest in the we! 
of our farming industry by helping it prosper and indirect): 
every class of people, advancing our home-market productiv: 

We are the last of all Governments to help turn the whee! 
agricultural advancement. We have stood back for years : 
have seen other countries prosper, while our rural popula' 
in the less productive districts have been struggling for a li 
existence. 

Frederick the Great, that eminent soldier and statesma) 
1769, after little Prussia had fought all Europe, realizin< 
impoverished condition of her lands, inaugurated a system 
loans called the Landschaft, which proved a wonderful succes 
This system obligated all borrowers for the debts of each, © 
it was not long until their lands were again fertile and proutc- 
tive. But conditions in Germany are different, and this wou'd 
not apply to America. 

Also, in 1848, the Reiffeisen system, providing for short 
time loans, was introduced. This flourished in Germany, 
enabled the peasant proprietors to borrow money at lyw rates 
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interest. The Government bought many of the bonds and 
vave security to the scheme. 
So in France we have the Credit Foncier system, whereby 


ie Government advances large sums to a central organization, 

vhich, in turn, has a lottery feature to promote the sale of 

wonds, and the profits are distributed to the members. The 
| 
| 


terest rates are as low as +4 per cent. 

Our farmers owe a colossal sum, estimated from $4,000,000,000 | 
to $5,000,000,000, paying an average interest rate of 74 per 
ent, exclusive of commissions, lawyers’ fees, and recording 


charges. 
It has been estimated if this indebtedness could be refunded 
«ler the provisions of this bill at the rate of 5 per cent per 
nnum, and the farmers would engage to pay annually $300,- 
000,000, the same as is now being paid for interest alone, the 


| 
i 
This would mean a net saving of more than $175,000,000 | 


entire debt, principal and interest, would be paid in about 25 
ears, 
i. year. It would also mean the extinguishment in 25 years of the 


entire existing farm-mortgage debt by the operation of the sys- | 
em provided for in the bill without increasing the annual pay- 
ent over that now made to meet interest charges alone. | 

Under this bill we will appropriate approximately $9,000,000, 
or $750,000 to each of the 12 Federal land banks which will be | 
established in various parts of the United States. Ten persons | 
anywhere in these districts may come together and form “ local | 
associations ” 
Federal land banks. Each member must subscribe for stock in | 
ihe association equal to 5 per cent of his loan, become liable for 
10 per cent of his loan, but, on the other hand, gets dividends if 
any profit is made. The interest rate is not to be over 5 per 
cent and an administration charge of not more than 1 per cent 
on the loan. The minimum loan is $100 and the maximum 
$10,000. The money must be borrowed for productive purposes, 
to liquidate existing indebtedness, or to aequire ownership of 
arm lands. Amortization payments are annually made, which 
include the interest and a small part of the principal. The loans 
extend from 5 to 36 years. Members of the local associations 
appraise the land, and no loan shall be made for more than 60 
per cent of the value of the land and 20 per cent of the value of 
the improvements. Agents for the Federal land banks are per- 
mitted in localities where the borrowers are far apart, and they 
receive a small commission for their work, banks, mortgage 
companies, and other chartered organizations acting in this 
eapacity. 

Personally I favor more direct governmental aid to the 
farmer, having the Government issue bonds to meet the amount, 
just the same as they issued bonds for the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal. This would give the farmer money at a rate as 
low as 4 per cent. 

I know of no bonds that would serve as a better investment 
for the trustee, executor, and for the investment of persons who 
wish a fair income from their money with sound security. The 
demand for such bonds would be very great. 

I voted for the amendment just under consideration provid- 
ing for more direct governmental aid, but it was defeated. 
This bill is a broad step in the right direction and will be re- 
ceived with gratitude by the farmer, but I would like to see 
him get more. This is somewhat of an experiment with us, but 
I do not look for any failure. We are permitted to amend it 
any time we see fit, and if it does not serve the purpose Con- 
gress can make any additions or changes needed. On the whole, 
this bill gives the farmer what he wants—low rate of interest, 
a long time to pay his loan, with no embarrassment in meeting 
the payments. 

But should he be unable to meet the annual payments, what 
then? I favored an amendment that was offered appropriating 
money from the Treasury to loan to the Federal land banks to 
temporarily meet the obligations of the farmers in case they 
could not meet these payments. Droughts, floods, climatic con- 
ditions, and many of the other hardships and misfortunes that 


for the purpose of borrowing money from the 


CC CC CC 


frequently visit a farmer make it doubtful whether he could 
comply. In such cases I feel that he should be temporarily 
relieved. I would like to see this amendment attached to the | 
bill. 


tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines], which failed. I then 
voted for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rusey]. I am glad that amendment carried. I 
believe it will cut out scme of the red tape and facilitate the 
operations of this bill. I hope when that amendment comes 
from this committee to the whole House it will be retained in 
the bill. 
As suggested above, there are some features of the bill I do 
not like, but I think on the whole it is a step in the right direc- 


| 

| 

| 

This morning I voted for the amendment offered by the gen- | 





tion and a good bill, and 1 vote s ! east 
into law. 

My sympathy and ore a +t ty ‘ ye 1 
familiar with his diftieu ‘ problen He faces it 
often seems an insurmountab! Indert: in- 
tiring toil and persistence | e Vd 
transformed the rugged mount: . s into a ~ e 
the time our Pilgrim Fathers sts 
of New England he has worked uncess g 

i} to demand his rights or comp Le a 
bill out of this measure and shi ray 


strengthen the backbone of our Nat 


Rural Credits. 


SPEECH 


I 


J. THOMAS HE 


OF ALABAMA, 


HON. 


In 


FLIN, 


THE House or Representatives, 


Saturday, May 6, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 1 yn 
had under consideration the bill (S. 2986) to provide capital for ag il 
tural development, to create a stendard ferm of investinent based upon 

} farm mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm ns, to furnish 
a market for United States bonds, to provide for the estment of 
postal savings deposits, to create Government depositaries and financial 
agents for the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, a little more than two years ago 
we enacted into law the Federal reserve banking act, and with 
its enactment gave to the country the greatest constructive 
banking system ever inaugurated. While that legislation was 
pending here Republican leaders in various sections of the ecoun- 
try denounced it and they threw every obstua possible in its 
way. They predicted that it would create tina il disturbances 
throughout the country and produce a pani Their opposition 
to its passage proved futile and their predictions untrue. It 
has benefited every section of the country and its successful 
operation has prevented, what no doubt in its absence would 
have been, the greatest panic ever witnessed in the world. [| Ap- 
plause.}] This great banking system has deprived eastern mouey 
lords of their power to produce a panic. It has taken from 
them control of the money supply of the country, and this won- 
derful piece of legislation, Mr. Chairman, is the fruit of a Demo- 
cratic administration. [Applause.}| The author of that splendid 
banking system is a Democrat, the superb and able chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, Carrer GLass of 
Virginia. [Applause.] 

In giving to his country this wonderful law he has con- 
tributed to the prosperity and happiness of |! ‘ trvmen 
everywhere and won for himself the lastir sratitue fa 
hundred millions of people. [{Applause.] His statesmanship 
and his patriotism are of the highest order and his nin 
constructing banking and currency luws is simply marvelous, 
This Democratic administration is fulfilling its promises to the 
American people. Realizing that the agricultural interests of 
the country have been embarrassed and handicapped because the 
commercial banking system has not and dees not meet their 
requirements, the Democratic Party proclaimed in its pl orm 
its intention to provide a farm-credit system 1 the United 
States, and, Mr. Chairman, I rejoice that the day for making 
good that promise has arrived. [Applause.] The Senate | 
just passed the Hollis bill, which provides a system of farm 
credits, and here we are in the House considering the f 
credit bill reported by the Committee on Banking dc vy, 
and it will not be long until that law will | tt te 
books. The millions of farmers in this co ith billion 

| of dollars invested in farm property, could cet no rm-credit 
legislation from the Republican Party, in control of every branch 

| of the Government for 16 years. [Applause.| When that party 
was in power a few men in Wall Street could produce a pat 
in 48 hours. Not only did that party refuse to provice 

credit system for the agricultural business of the country, but 
it refused to inaugurate « commercial bat syst f 
would meet the requirements of American commerce and put 
an end to panics. I am surprised that the gent n from © 
homa [Mr. Morcan] is opposed to a measu: hat puts into 
operation a banking system that will great rs 
of the country. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair ill the gentle 


man yield? 

























































































































































































T have but little time. 

IRGAN of Oklahoma. The gentleman does not wish to 
nt me? 
Mr. HEFLIN. 


Ir. HEFLIN, 
\ M¢ 
eprese 


I do not. 


MORGAN of Oklahoma. The gentleman says that I am 
opposing this bill. 
Mr. HEFLIN, I got my impression from the gentleman's 
speech. 
Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I was only criticizing certain 


features of the bill. 


Mr. HEFLIN. So the gentleman is going to vote for it? 
Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not know how much it is 


oing to be amended, but I think it is unfair for the gentleman 
to suy that everyone who criticizes the bill is opposing it. 
ir. HEFLIN. I heard the gentleman’s speech, and I under- 
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| 





| 


tood from his remarks that he was opposed to this bill, and I | 


I trust that he will see 
I hope to see the bill amended in 


feu 


red that he would vote against it. 
his way clear to support it. 


‘veral particulars, I think that it ought to be amended, but I 
do not want to see it defeated because it is not entirely to the 
liking of every man who has views on the subject. And I want 


to say to the real friends of farm-credit legislation that the ene- 
nies of this measure are working in various ways to defeat any 
and all legisiation of this character. One form of opposition is 
that which says, “If you can not get a certain bill, vote against 
every other bill.” Another form of opposition is that which 
says, “ This bill does net go far enough, and I would wait until I 
could get one that does go far enough.” Well, Mr. Chairman, 
we have no farm-eredit system now at all and the thing for us 
to do is to put one into operation just as soon as possible, and 
after the system has been inaugurated and is in actual opera- 
tien we can amend the law and improve it in whatever way we 
think necessary. [Applause.] We are about to put into a new 
field an agricultural banking system. In the United States it is 
semething new under the sun and is in a sense an experiment, 
and I do net expect the system in the outset to please everybedy, 
nor do I expect to see it contain every provision that I think 
should be in it. I feet safe in saying that the committee which 
presented to our consideration the greatest commercial banking 
system ever written has given to us the machinery through which 
will be inaugurated a great and beneficial agricultural banking 
system. [Applause.] I have not the time to discuss it in detail. 
We have already had a masterful discussion of it by a member 
of the committee, Mr. Moss, a Democrat from Indiana. He 
has been all over the Old World studying the workings of farm- 
credit banks, and for three years he has been aiding in working 
out the system submitted to us to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say just here that there are three 
provisions in this bill that would cause me to support it. First. 
this farm-credit system is to be controlled separate and apart 
from the commercial banking system by a Federal farm-loan 
board, to be appointed by the President ; second, the rate of inter- 
est on loans shall not be more than 6 per cent; and, third, the 
money Joaned shall be for farm operations and agricultural busi- 
ness purely. This bill provides money for agricultural purposes 
and inaugurates a system of long-time loans at a low rate of 
interest. Mr. Chairman, agriculture is the corner stone on which 
all other industries rest, and the great mass of people engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in the United States are entitled to a 
banking system that will meet the requirements of their busi- 
The 60 and 90 day loan, with its high rate of interest, 
nay, and does in a way, meet the requirements of commercial 
transactions, but it dees not furnish the accommodations needed 
by the farmer in his business, [Applause] 

Let me illustrate the situation. Here are three men. One 
of them owns a coal mine, one owns a factory, and the other 
owns o farm. The mine owner is ready to place coal on the 
market every day in the year. The manufacturer places the 
products of his factory upon the market all along through the 
year, and both the mine owner and the manufacturer are selling 
goods and receiving money all during the year, but the farmer 
engaged in a different kind of business. It takes him 12 
months to make a crop and market it. The coal-mine owner 
and the manufacturer borrow money for 30, 60, and 90 days, 
but the farmer must have his loan for at least 12 months. 
And then, if the condition ef the market is such that he does 
net desire to sell his produce, he ought not to be forced to place 
that which he has labored 12 months to produce upon a market, 
where to do so means a sacrifice and loss instead of a living 
profit. [Applause.| The laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
ihe great agricultural army of the United States is entitled to 
a banking system that will meet the peculiar demands of the 
ngricultural business. The commercial banking system, instead 
of helping farmer, has in too many instances taken ad- 
vantage of his condition, and by refusing him the accommoda- 


ness, 


is 


the 








tion desired profited in the purchase of his produce forced upon 
the market. Instead of helping him to hold his produce for 
good price, it has too often been the means, by withholding 
of compelling him to sell in an unsatisfactory market. It S 
failed utterly to supply him with money at a reasonable r 
to carry on his farm operations and to enable him to buy fa) 
and improve them. [Applause.] This failure of the comny 
cial banking system to meet the demands of agriculture sho 
clearly that the agricultural business needs and must have 
agricultural banking system. One that will encourage an 
agricultural pursuits and furnish for a long time and at a ty 
rate of interest money to these who want to buy farms and «0; 
ate them. [Applause.] This banking system is being ina: 
rated for the special purpose of serving the business of ac; 
culture. This banking system has a mission to perform, se 
rate and distinct from that of the commercial banking sysi 
The short-time loan, with its high rate of interest, has st 
too long between the farmer and suecessful business. Wy 
consider that the farmer, for all these years, has been carry 
on his farm operations and conducting his business with 
banking facilities suited to his needs, I marvel at the measur 
of suecess that he has achieved. [Applause.] 1 


Thousands 2 
hundreds of thousands of farmers have failed in business | 
cause they could not get from time to time the financial acco: 
modations needed. This is the dawning of a new day in 
business of the farmer. 

The Democratic Party is recognizing the rights of agricult: 
to have a banking system suited to its needs, and our part 
proposes to see to it that the farmers of America are no long 
dependent upon a system not at all suited to their business 
[Applause.} And we are now inaugurating a system peculii: 
suited to the business of agriculture. We are serving that ar 
of industrious workers who, in the sweat of their faces, pro:! 
that which feeds and clothes the world. [Applause.] 

No credit is better or more fundamentally seund than fam 
eredit when the power behind that credit can be expressed 
through a practical agricultural banking system. [Applause. | 
Mr. Chairman, there are many people in this country with larce 
sums of money who had rather lend it on farm notes and mort- 
gages for a period of 15 and 20 and 30 years at a low interest 
rate than to make a short-time loan at a higher rate of interes! 
on seeurities of a speculative nature. 1 was talking with 
gentleman from New York last year, and he said, “I know of 
several large estates where the heirs are anxious to invest tlieir 
money or lene it at 4 per cent and for 25 or 30 years’ time. 
They had rather place this money in an agricultural banking 
system at a low rate of interest and for a long period of tiie 
than to lend it to men who speculate om the exchanges, for 
there is too much uncertainty and risk in that kind of busi- 
ness.” Continuing, he said: “You will find that after your 
farm-credit banks are established many of the people of |! 
character that I have mentioned will place their money with 
these agricultural banking institutions.” 

Mr. Chairman, as I said here on a former occasion, Germ 
and France beth have farm-credit bunks, and they have bee! 
great benefit to the farmers in those countries, and I believe 
that this farm-credit system that we are establishing here wi!! 
be of incalculable benefit to the farmers of the United States 
and I believe that within 10 years we will have in this countr 
the greatest agricultural banking system in the world. |.))- 
plause. | 

Mr. Chairman, but for the farmer and the farm the mine 
the factory would go out of business, the merchant would 
nothing to do, and banks would be no more. Then the 
important business, the one on which all classes and conditiv 
are dependent, is the business of the farmer, and in spite of ¢! 
handieaps and hindrances which that business has encounter 
it has grown until to-day its value in dollars runs into billio 
I repeat that a business of that magnitude is entitled to 
must have a banking system suited to its needs. [App!ause. | 
I rejoice that my party is providing an agricultural ban 
system that will place the farmers’ business upon a sound fi! 
cial basis. [Applause.] 

Hundreds of thousands of our people desire to buy far 
This bill opens the door of opportunity to the man who wants | 
provide a home for himself and family on a farm. It will 
erease and multiply the number of home-owning people in 
country. [Applause.] 

To own a home and a farm is the dream and fond ainbit! 
of thousands of American boys. To be able to call some 
ef earth his home and bring from its soil subsistence for hii! 
self and family is the longing of thousands of worthy you! 
men in America, and, Mr. Chairman, I believe that this fam 
credit system will be the doorway to that splendid accomplis!- 
ment. [Applause.] 
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The Stupendous Naval Bill—A Nation Gone War Mad. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, June 9, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, I voted against the naval ap- 
propriation bill! which passed this House carrying a total of 
over $269,000,000. I voted against the Army reorganization 
bill which has now become a law, and which will cost the peo- 
ple $250,000,000 annually as soon as its minimum provisions are 
in effect. Here is a grand total of $519,000,000 soon to become 
an annual charge against the taxpayers; and the fortifications 
measure and others are to come yet, with their millions. Last 
year’s naval bill appropriated one hundred and forty millions, 
and it provided the largest building program, by 25 per cent, in 
the history of this country. We have jumped the naval bill in 
one year from one hundred and forty millions to two hundred 
and sixty-nine millions, and the Senate threatens to add nearly 
another hundred millions! Then we have swelled the Army 
appropriation from one hundred millions last year to two hun- 
dred and fifty millions this year—just as soon as the federalized 
National Guard companies are organized. They will be ready 
before the December session adjourns next March. 

We are a Nation gone war crazy. All this in the name of pre- 


paredness; but that is an alias. The man behind the gun 
(maker) is coining hysteria into millions overnight. Wall 


Street runs riot in fabulous riches because Americans fear a fue 
who exists only in fevered brains. 

Navies are strong or weak only in a relative way. Their 
strength is found by comparison with the size of other navies. 
Under this analysis the American Navy has grown amazingly in 
22 months. Three hundred and sixty-two thousand fighting ton- 
nage of the German Navy has gone to the bottom of the sea in 
that time, and England has lost far more. On that basis our 
timid victims of a jingo press and the agitation propaganda of 
conscienceless makers of war munitions should recover their 
equilibrium. The American Navy grows in tonnage in exact 
ratio as other navies lose tonnage, without our expending a 
dollar. 

Then let me say to our palpitating preparedness friends that 
cool judgment calls for discrimination in the purchase of future 
protection—if protection can only be had on the theory that 
war is the only court of protection. This naval bill rushes along 
the old lines of naval construction. It puts over a hundred mil- 
lion dollars into five battle cruisers, where the profits of gun- 
makers and armor-plate patriots run into fabulous sums. These 
five battle cruisers would last about 20 minutes if they should 
incautiously become entangled in a nest of submarines, 


The submarine provision of this bill calls for about thirty | 


millions, the cost of one and one-half of a battle cruiser; yet 50 
submarines are secured. 

Thirty years ago the naval appropriations were twenty mil- 
lions annually; to-day they have reached the staggering total of 
two hundred and sixty-nine millions. The influence of profit 
makers is responsible. If the entire duty of manufacturing war 
supplies were assumed by the Government, the country would be 
unable to find the post-office address of the Navy League. 

It is a time when the people should pack their fevered brows in 
ice and do a little real thinking. 





Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
{EPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


In rue Howse or 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the especially important 
features of the 1917 naval appropriation bill is the provision for 
building and equipping an armor-plate plant. 

Nearly three years ago Hon. 8. R. Barton, then representing 
the fifth congressional district of Nebraska, became deeply im- 
pressed with the need and propriety of such an enterprise on 
the part of the Government. It has taken the majority of this 
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House nearly three years to reach 

effect the views so well expressed 

House on October 10, 1913. On that oc 
“Mr. Barton. Mr. { 
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word of every platform orator and is preached to th 
in the platforms of the several | tical parties. This ! 
seems to admit of so many iterpretations hen apy t 
State and governmental business th L retros} ‘ ‘ 
work that is now and has been done convine \\ 
made an error when he wrote his detinition. 

“T look out of the window of my oftice an 
tion of economy in the destruction of expens 1 
buildings now being razed to the ground. ‘To do this cos ‘ 
Government practically $4,000,000, and while the work s 
commenced it will take much more of the pub 1 t 
the object of this devastation and build a park. 

“No one on earth appreciates a park more than I rl 
grass, the green trees, and the open air add to the 
forts afforded, and were it not for the fact that the 


Washington already has scattered throughout her contii 
beautiful parks, built mostly by the United States G 
I would feel that such action is economy, as it provid 
rich and poor alike a haven of rest. 

“But as the United States Government now payil 
property owners of Washington approximately $600,000 


is 


num in rent for buildings in which are housed various G« 
ment offices, and in which are contained many of our valuable 
and precious records in unsafe quarters, it seems to me it a 
better definition of the word ‘economy’ would be to St 
building parks and build for the various branches of the Govy- 
ernment buildings and homes and thereby furnish a safe i 
for keeping the records and valuable papers of the depart 
“Right here let me call attention to our main thorought: 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Would it not have been far bett 
the Government to have purchased the unsightly bu ¢ 
especially those adjacent to the Capitol Building, and razed 
them and have erected in their stead imposi true ‘ ) 


house the various offices of the different depart: 


the Government an annual rental of $600,000? rhis, 


mind, would be more in keeping with the plan to beautify W 
ington and at the same time be a saving to the Govern 
“ARMOR PLATE AND ARMOR PLANTS. 

* Since 1887 we have been contributing to the Sieel Trus ‘ 
than a million dollars’ profit annually. While it seems pos 
sible to ascertain the exact cost of producing armor plate, gun 
forgings, and building an armor plant, for at all times has « 
Government investigators been bafiled by this monopoly ve 
throughout the various reports issued by the investigat we 


have gained enough information and sufficient light to enab!l 


to know without a doubt that we are being systematically robbed. 
“The problem of a Navy is a big one and involves one of the 
great expenditures of the Government, and while the American 


people as a whole desire that we be in a position to 

our country, they do not desire that we pay tribute to the trust 

and moneyed interests in securing this protection, « 

those that have from time immemorial 

scares, and the necessities of the public. 
“The building of a Navy is like Tennyson’s Brook, eS 

forever; and it may also be likened to fashions for women, as it 


protect 


SnNer y LO 


fattened on 


seems but a short time when a woman's skirt or hat becomes old- 
fashioned; and thus it is with an armored cruiser, they soon 
become obsolete and are relegated to the scrap heap of ‘has 
beens.’ In proof of this statement I insert a statement from 


the Navy Department showing a list of vessels stric 
Navy Register during the past three y 


ken 1 
ars: 


“ LIST OF NAVAL VESSELS STRICKE EROM ‘THI 
FIS BAR 

“Alliance, sailing ship. 
“Hist, converted yacht. 
“Mindoro, gunboat. 
“Paragua, gunboat. 
“Pensacola, reeeivmg ship 
“Stiletto, wooden torpedo 

* DURING 
“San Marcos, cx-Teras, old 
“Locust, tug. 
“Yosemite, ex-Ingalls, old An 
“WeKee, torpedo boat. 
“Cushing, torpedo 
“Pricason, torpedo boat 
“Yankee, transport; lost. 
“Atlanta, old cruiser. 
“Talbot, torpedo 
“Isla De Cuba, captured Sp i 
“Alvarado, captured Spanish gunbo 


boat. 


oat. 


“DURING THE 1 
“Jamestown, returned to Navy by M if 
“Rowan, torpedo boat. 
“Porter, torpedo boat. 
“Wabash, receiving shi 
“Nipsic, prison ship. 


Pp. 
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7 a prisen ship. 
“Newark, old cruiser. 

“A constant warfare is waged by the manufacturers of armor 
and the manufacturers of projectiles to pierce it, so that a 
hip that to-day may be a first-class battleship, which costs us 
millions, next year may be useless. A most powerful influence 
is back of the building of battleships—patriotism ; the trusts, 
that furnish the material te build them; the ambitious naval 
officer seeking promotion, are the most potent—so that until all 
nations «tree to cease building battleships and leave their desti- 
nies and differences to a board of arbitration the building will 
£0 on, 

“The Bureau of Corporations have been making an extensive 
investigation of the steel industry, and quite maturally one 
would think that in this inquiry some attention would be de- 
voted to the production of armor plate and gun forgings. Think- 
ing that possibly some information had been gleaned along this 
line I communicated with the department which brought forth 
the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS, 


Washington, January 14, 1918. 


Hion. SILAS R. Barron, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of the 12th instant making inquiry whether 
this bureau's report on the steel industry discusses the cost ef armor 
piute is duly received. 


All data regarding cost of production are contained in part 3 of the 
above-mentioned report, which you have apparently already received. 


Part 2, which also discusses cost of production, was merely a prelimi- 
nary report cn the subject. The costs of armor plate are not shown 
or discussed In either cf these reports, and no investigation was made 


by the bureau on this subject 
Practically all the armor plate produced in the United States is made 
at three plants, and the United States Government is the only im- 


portant purchaser. The Navy Department has from time te time made 
or these 


investigations as te the cost of armor plate and the prices, 
reasons the bureau did not deem it necessary to include this product, 
especially as it was not practicable to cover the entire field of the steel 
industry. 

In compliance with your request, I have directed that there be sent 
to you the two previous volumes of the report on the steel industry, 
namely, parts 1 and 2. 

Very respectfully, FRANCIS WALKER, 
Acting Commissioner, 

“The only reason given for not making inquiry concerning 
this branch of the steel industry is that the Navy Department 
has from time to time made investigations as to the cost of 
armor plate and prices. Let us examine these reports ef the 
navill investigaters and see if they have given us dependable 
datnu on which to base definite conelusions: 

“On December 31, 1895, the United States Senate passed a 
resolution inquiring into the increase of the price ef armor; 
whether same is fair and reasonable; whether the issuance of 
uhy patents was expedited at the request ef the Navy Depart- 
ment, and who were the owners ef said patents; and whether 


any legislation is necessary te cheapen the price of armor for 
vessels. On Februnry 11, 1897, the Senate Committee on Naval 


Affairs submitted a report in conformity with this resolution, 
and which repert was confined principally to recommendations 
providing for legislation te regulate the action of naval officers 
and Gevernment efficinis whe had patents issued to them as 
well as to reguiate the employment of naval officers by Govern- 
iment contractors. But the report shows that the Government 
was paying, and had paid, to the Carnegie Co. and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Ce. ander Secretaries Herbert, Whitney, and Tracy, 
sums for armor plate ranging from $500 per ton for the lowest 
to 8600 for the highest, the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. being the 
only other bidder. The same report shows that the Bethlehem 
{fron Co. sold to England this same armor for sums ranging 
from $4138 to $488 per ton. While it was impossible for the 
Government to secure any information from the companies di- 
rect regarding the cost of the manufacture of armor plate, naval 
officers acting in the capacity of Government inspecters reported 
that in their opinion the average cost of laber and material to 
produce a ton of armor plate would amount to $250. The report 
furiher states ‘this sum now appears excessive,’ and the com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that until further inquiry is made 
$350 per ton ought to be the limit for armor purchased by the 
United States. However, in 1896, when this sum was specified 
by amendment to the naval appropriation bill for the year end- 
ing June 380, 1897, the House disagreed and the matter went 
to conference, and in the disagreement a chause was inserted in 
its stead directing the Secretary ef the Navy to examine into 
the actual cost of armor plate and the price for same which 
should be equitably paid. 

“In commianece with the instructions given in this clause 
Secretary Herbert caused an investigation to be made, and 
issued a voluminous report in House Document No. 151, Fifty- 
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fourth Congress, second session, which tells the difficuity 
securing information from the officials of the armor plar 
but through Government inspecters, naval officers, and ot} 
detailed by the Government various estimates were subn 
giving the value of armor plants, and so forth; also an Ene 
and French estimate ef the eost of the erection and establis! 
ef an armor plant. The English estimated cost of estahli« 
an armor plant, exclusive of the cost of land, is $1,590,074. 
the French estimate 3,500,000 francs. A board censisti: 
Lieut. Karl Roher, Lieut. Kossuth Niles, and Lieut. A. A. A 
man, Which was called the ‘Roher Board,’ reported i 
complete plant, including land and everything, can be | 
for the sum of $3.537,000, and while the Roher Board rem 
the components of the cost of 3,000 tons of armor amounted ¢ 
sum sufficient to make 1 ton cost $423.41 they included in t! 
estimate every possible expense and contingency that 
eould think of, thus giving the manufacturers the benefi 
their estimate. Lieut. Commander Rogers, inspector of 
nance, Bethlehem Iron Works, reports his estimate as follo 
Reforged armor, $227.63; single-forged armor, $215.24. 

“ However, these prices may vary some, and the variatio: 
pends upon the output per annum. This confirms the st 
ment in the previous report that the estimated cost of $250 ; 
ton made at that time was excessive. In this same report, : 
page 21, the Secretary of the Navy states that the Bethic! 
and Carnegie companies were in sharp competition for the I 
sian trade, and that the Bethlehem Co. secured the contract { 
armor for one ship at the low price of $249 per ton, at the s: 
time agreeing to manufacture armor for two other ships, i! 
quired, at the same price, but in the same report, in Ex! 
No. 7, the following statement was noted: 

“It is known that after the first Bethlehem contract with the Ru 
Gevernment there was a meeting in Paris of representatives of n: 
all, if not all, the armor makers of the world. Whether any det 
arrangements were made as to the price to be paid for armor i: 
future is not known. It would seem, however, that some gener:! 
rangement was reached fixing the minimum price of nickel-stee! { 
hardened armor of superior quality at not less than about $520 per t 

“On February 8, 1898, Mr. Hale, chairman of the Committ: 
on Naval Affairs, United States Senate, issued a report 
hearings before the committee relative to the construction 
an armor-plate plant, and in which Hon. John D. Long, Se 
tary of the Navy, stated that bids were received and openc 
the Navy Department for the contruction of an armor }))! 
but that he was not authorized by Congress to contract 
same, thus placing the blame direct on Congress. (8S. Doc. \ 

27, 2d sess, 55th Cong.) 

“Pursuant to the requirements of the clause in the naval : 
propriation bill of March 3, 1905, making appropriations 
the naval service for the year ending June 30, 1906, for ma 
a thorough inquiry as to the cost of armor plate and arn 
plant, the Acting Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Truman H. \ 
berry, issued a report (H. R. Doc. No. 193, 59th Cong., 2d s 
in which the following statement is made: 

“From both the Bethlehem and Carnegie companies the boar! 
ceived much interesting information covering the value of invest) 
in their armor plants and the scale of wages at present preve 
therein. Beyond a broad statement of the amount of the capita 
vested in its armor plant the Midvale company, fer reasons of poli 
declined to furnish the board with any detailed information along | 
Hne of its inquiry; all the companies declined, as violating a pr: 
business secrecy and as contrary to their interests, to submit tv 
board a detailed statement of the cost of armer production as « 
mined by them, 

“This same report refers to part 2, Heuse Document No. |! 
Fifty-fourth Congress, seeond session, in which Secretary |! 
bert makes a supplementary report on the price of armor : 
the cost of an armor plant. It was deduced that the Carne: 
plant was worth $3,000,000; however, Prof. Philip R. Alger « 
Mr. A. S. Dunham, who were appointed by the Secret: 
the Navy to make this appaiisement, made a report of their « 
mate, which was $3,376,000. 

“On page 32, House Document No. 193, the board again « 
attention to the difficulty in securing information from 
manufacturers, and goes on to say that— 

“for obvious reasons each armor-making company has declined te 
the board figures showing what it estimates as the actual cost to 
armor production. 

“ However, thus handicapped, they continue on with their 
vestigation, and after having gone over and revised their - 
mate as given in House Document No, 151, so as to agree \ 
the present cost of labor and material, come to the concli-' 
that the productien cost per ton amounts to $244.27 and the | 
cost from $273.38 to $295.89. 

“On May 27, 1913, the Senate passed a resolution request: 
information from the Secretary ef the Navy with reference | 
armer plate and its manufacture; and on July 12, 1913, the 
Secretary of the Navy, through Senate Document No. 129, Sixty- 






































¢*hird Congress, states two important things, namely: First, the 
present situation regi to arn lat nd the reasons which 
ve convineed him that question of a Government manu- 
ory should be taken up at the earliest possible moment; 
Scecol d. the practical probl that must olved before the de- 
t ination as to the wisdom of constructing a Government 
plant. No figures sufficiently accurate to base an actual ap- 
nropriation for the construction of an armor-plate factory are 
present available, nor can any such figures be obtained until 
‘investigation has been made by some committee or agent 


power by Congress to the ] 
is now making Government armor. 

It appears also from this report that the ‘ign Govern- 
nts are awakening to the fact that they are being overcharged 
the manufacturers of armor plate, which bears out the state- 
: given in Exhibit No. 7, House Document No. 151, that 
there is a world-wide understanding among the manufacturers 
to keep up the price. However, France, Russia, Japan, and 
other countries have built, or are building, plants of their own, 
vhile Italy is buying abroad to break up the monopoly there. 
‘This report further states that the last investigation, made 
t the beginning of President Roosevelt's second term, 
nended that a plant be erected; and the 


fo over 


ooks of steel corpora- 


fore 


nt 
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appropriation of the 
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recom- | 


vear following gave the Secretary money and authority to build | 
such a plant, but for some reason the administration failed to | 


eonstruct a Government plant after authority was given. Lis 
on the armor-plate manufacturers raised their prices from $346 
per ton in 1906 to $420 per ton in 1907, and last year they ad- 
val ced it to $454 per ton. 

‘T have read with considerable amusement editorial comment 
declaring the idea of the Government building and operating 
an armor plant revolutionary and impractical, and that a plant 
operated by the Government would not be 
the same argument was used wh 


posed 


a success. 
en a powder plant was pro- 


1901 operated by the Government. The tubles following 
disprove by actual application those editorial comments: 








iter | 


No doubt | 


| 


but the plant was erected and is now and has been since | 
will | 


Smokeless powder ordered by the Navy from private manufacturers since 
the establishment of the powder factory at Indianhead, Md. 
| cost | 
al ost 
Year ae per | Total cost. 
|} pound. 
| 
Pounds. j 
{ 100,000 | $0. 80 $80, 000. 00 
ocececee ececccccceccesccccccesesecess “i 101, 000 . 75 | 75, 750. 00 
| 900, 000 70 | 630, 000. 00 
R Ue oe pelt hi he nes os donals ele okt 1, 000, G00 . 70 700, 000. 00 
MOOR ce Re eR ee Atk vege nasa eoeubiaesens 1, 818, 000 } 70 | 1,272,600. 00 
Riedie ne Rg ce kik herein .| 3,012,000 | 70! 2, 108, 400. 00 
We ee. ches cbs ncccecoeasccse 5, 450, 000 | 70 | 3,815, 000. 00 
WR cab eG abblbb ick dbvetoiwcbusecws sos 2, 817, 000 70} 1,271,900. 00 
sli f 875,000 - 69 | 603, 750. 00 
| aE IA IOR ENG 6 de cc cvecesacsvisess 1 1, 500° 000 | 67 | 1,005,000. 00 
Be eS 1, 400, 500 67 | 93%, 335. 00 
ee NS ST RS eee eee | 3,050, 000 | 63 | 1,921, 500.00 
08 5.00 bd dccncccccee cece Riecececcccsccenscce 4, 305, 000 -60 | 2,583, 000. 00 
WAL. ncecns Sacacccaccvccosces wecccecccosceccena 3, 000, 000 -60} 1,300,000. 00 
1912 SUPERP nddndes cles dvestendsedane .| 1,500,000 . 60 | 900, 000. 00 
wien f 830,000 . 60 | 49%, 000. 00 
IVb). ecccsecs PROP R ROR RReeeeRR eRe eee Hees . \ 9 400, 000 53 | 1, 272, 000, 00 | 
ae wéidkbiwvebiina ii tostassadteas | 34 — certian | 21, 475, 235. 00 | 


“No small-arms powder has been ordered by the Simin. of | 


Ordnance since 1901. It has always obtained ammunition for | 
small arms in the form of complete cartridges, either from prt- | 
vate manufacturers or from the War Department. 


Smokeless powder manufactured at the naval powder factory, Indian- 
head, Md., since date of completion of the plant. 








Price | 
, Actual 
Year. oo) per | Invoice price. 
wey. | pound. . 
Pounds. i 
Sols « Sides eibnieidins ecatine abiciece abiacseces 235,902 $0. 484 $114, 134. 33 
UR ccannaduden 484,426 | .455 220, 305. 38 
L903 736,469 | . 438 323, O71. 12 
1904 665, 708 469 312, 074. 25 | 
MOOD, wiissnisnebile chiitide wide revenetages Radio akamknial | 708,758| .50 355, 212. 35 | 
ee ctiskdeelithciintide ocetyencesseas- elise’ | 994,598 | . 462 459, 743. 10 
1907 1,056,614} .44 465, 619. 74 
1908... 1,079,895 | .459 | 495, 808. 63 
1909... 801,004 .452 | 362, 103. 83 
1910... 837,641 | .439 | 367, 630, 06 
191 1,036,312 | .3379 | 350, 190. 14 
1912 1,467,281 | .305! | 447, 692. 57 
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‘The Secretary of the N ! 
ing an armor p 
up the combination o 
sity at cost I hereby S 
ber 29, which gives 


searches : 








My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMA 
you that the .Na Ty t { 
effort to secure a Government arm: : 
advocacy of such pliant I ta 
not believe any perinapent 
fixed without competition in t h 
ished. Because this its 1 a lut I ‘ 
July 12 last a letter in respor ) 
27 asking for informati elat 
plate. In this ter I earnes f ( 
thorough investigation of the cost of 
as well as the st nufa 2 i i 
dependent upon Government pa nage rt . ‘ 
at present upon which to base au t it I 
the Bureau of Ordnance to ma ’ t t 
as follows: 
“The cost of a plant le i ‘ 
is enough to bi n i hip 
and the cost of th mor 414 tt 





in excess of the figures 



















































































investigated the subject Bu np at tl 
and the cost of $314 per ton of armor | 
saving of $140 a ton over t pri now pa $454 oO 
tons the Government would "e $1.41 ) 
per cent as the interest on the mone; sen i \ 
still remains a net saving to the Gov ent $1.0 f 
This is a saving well 1 ( 
The three companies « ‘ 
Bethlehem, and Midvalk 
contracts at practicall t 
slightest variation tn their i t 
hoped it would be different this ' 
battleship No. 39, now building, w eon 
August it became more than r app hat 
secure the benefits of competitior ti 
supply must ured en if it 
to go into th usiness of ect 
department's Invitation f bids the 
lehem, and Midvale companies on art 
On lass A-1 $454 a ton; on ass 
on class B, $496 a ton; en cla ( s 
armor the ¢ on Steel Co., of Pit 
$100 a ton lower iny of tl t 
contract. Unto D iv th ‘ I mS cs 
make the heavier armor rhe tt 
the same bids, even to the n t D 
in affidavits su tted with tt 
is not engaged in any such combinatik } 
standing as is prohibited by the nav ri 1 
1912." Thus is afforded to ie! 
Startling instance of telepathy o 
I refused to accept these bid 
figures as to the cost of production w 
They all offered to give me th u 
but, as I was acting as a public official, | 
Anv information given me must e ope Vi ‘ 
the public 
I feel sure that Congress wv not fail 
whatever steps seem be to « 
possibilities for saving in a tk I 
the fact that the Government is nov nu 
own guns for the armament of its ships, ar 
powder, at greatiy reduced prices over t! 
concerns. The output of the Indianh p 
by the Government, is about 3,000,000 pounds o 
worked, per year, and It ts estimated he | ( 
the saving over pow: der bought on 2 
makes the annual saving to the Gov nt 
$490,000, It is estimated that ynsidering I 
this year, the annual requirements for tl 
6.650.000 pounds, and at a cost of 23 it 
ing to the Government would amount to $1,.529.5 
on guns, it is estimated that fifteen 14-incb guns 
$1,158,000 and by Government manufacture $82 
saving of $364.000; of twenty-eight 5-inch guns nf $289 
and by Government manufacture $212,800, a iving « $ 
battleship building program for 1914 contemplate t 
destroyers, one transport, and one supply ship It 
armament for these vessels would cost the Government $1! 
bought in open market and $1,274,110 manufacture ( 
ment gun factory. The saving In the latter case 
If we can save so much by manufacturing a part 
guns, it stands to reason that we could save mo! 
our own armor. 
As a matter of fact, within the past few w 
Navy Department to competition bas resulted in ' 
figures, of half a million dollars on the equipmen I 
The Government has saved this much or ompara 
what goes into the battleship If w an reduce tt 
steel, medium steel plates, casin turbines, et 
plate? The old identical price hlehem i 3 
steel plates had been set at about $254 a tor 
newcamer which ventured in when the bids were oy 
the Carbon Steel Co.—and its was $187.04 
3.900 tons required of $387,261 This wa 4 p 
previous prices. Bids on other material, with « 
sulted in a saving of $19,000 on medi eel p 
on angies, irons, and similar small part Wh 
for the enormous turbines of N ), Bet! 
feeling safe in their conviction that the ‘ } D 
of tackling the manufacture of these | } abt 
$160,272 and $169,568, respectively. But 
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ment had attracted the attention of a great foreign firm which in- 
structed its New York. agents to put in a really competitive bid. Its 
price was only one-third of that offered by the two American firms. It 
was against the desire of the department to go abroad for anything that 
could be purchased at home, but the situation demanded heroic treat- 
ment, and the bid of the English firm was accepted at a saving of 
$102,000 on this item alone. ‘Thus, on the turbine forgings, the struc- 
tural steel, etc., the saving has run over the half million dollar mark, 
thanks to competition. 

Of course I recognize that there are difficulties in the way of any 
new departure, and it is not my desire that the Government should 
make all the armor plate needed, if private concerns shall meet us on a 
competitive basis. But this is too great a Government to sit still and 
allow any two or three companies to fix identical prices. Unless some- 
thing is done they have the Government at their mercy. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, | am, 


Faithfully, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Ilon. S&S. R. Barron, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
“The first investigating committee, like a new-born calf, 


wended its wabbly way through the meadow and emerged at 
the starting place without gathering much substance, and each 
subsequent investigation has followed the same winding trail 
with the same result. We have not secured enough reliable 
data on which to base a plan for introducing a bill for the 
erection of an armor plant. While we know that it would be 
a great saving to the Government, to be businesslike, we should 
know the cost of erecting a plant and the cost of producing the 
different grades of armor plate. 

“The Secretary in his letter of July 12, Senate Document 129, 
recommended that Congress make full, thorough, and early in- 
vestigation of the cost of an armor-plate factory and the cost of 
manufacturing armor plate in concerns dependent upon Goy- 
ernment patronage. 

“Promptly responding to hi» recommendation, I introduced 
House resolution 204, July 18, which reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Commissioner of Corporations be directed, and 
he is hereby authorized, to make a full and complete report of the cost 
of an armor-plate factory and the cost of armor plate and gun forging 
in factories owned by concerns dependent on Government patronage, 
rnd that he report his findings to this body within four months after 
the adoption of this resolution. 

“ This resolution is now in the hands of the Naval Committee, 
and I plead for an early and favorable report. 

“Coming from a purely agricultural country, I am deeply in- 
terested in this subject and can see great future possibility in the 
development of semiarid sections of our great country; but to 
secure results Government assistance is necessary, and Govern- 
iment funds could not be turned into more profitable channels 
for the benefit of the people as a whole. 

“In the last 17 years, or dating from the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, when the first agricultural appropriation was made as a 
separate and distinct item, we have appropriated for agriculture 
$146,151,999.06. At the same time and for the same period we 
have appropriated to the Naval Department $1,718,759,451.97. 
These appropriations tell more than pages of record. I do not 
desire to be understood as opposing adequate appropriation for 
the Army and Navy, but I do desire to be understood in stand- 
ing for economy in the conduct of these great departments, to 
the end that the great savings that it is possible to make may 
be turned into the agricultural development of this great 
country, 

“The Secretary has told you in his letter about the savings 
of our powder plant. The actions of Congress in the years past 
proves that they were convinced that an armor plant would be 
a great saving to this country. The fact that other countries 
have installed plants prove their conviction. .Why should we 
longer delay? We have bureaus empowered to go to the very 
heart of all other business of this country ; we have done what 
the world proclaimed was impossible—built the Panama Canal. 
Must we, with all our power, all our strength, and all our in- 
telligence, again run up the white flag for the steel barons? 

“This temporary saving spoken of by our Secretary only 
comes When the trusts are threatened. Just as soon as danger 
clouds disappear they again, like Shylock, demand their last 
pound of flesh. The great majority of this Congress has de- 
clared that they were in favor of economy in Government, and 
I feel sure that with me they will plead for early action on this 
resolution, so that we can free ourselves from the tremendous 
selfish power of this trust—a power exercised so potently when 
our Nation is at peace and so arbitrarily when our Nation is 
involved in war. In taking this action and saving.our ceuntry 
over 2 million dollars annually, we at the same time deal a 
tremendous blow to the mother of trusts—the Steel Trust.” 

ix-Congressman Barton can view with pride the action of 
this House in the passage of this bill in its present form, so far 
as the armor plant is concerned, and point to it as one of the 
many creditable acts of service performed by him for his 
country while a Member of the Sixty-third Congress. 


i in 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND. 


OF MISSOURI, 


Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give my appr 
the strongest possible terms to the following clause in 
naval appropriation bill: 

Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter 
may be done, the President of the United States is authorized to j 
all the great Governments of the world to send representatives to a 
ference which shall be charged with the duty of suggesting an orga 
tion, court of arbitration, or other body, to which disputed ques 
between nations shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful 
ment, and to consider the question of disarmament, and submit 
recommendation to their respective Governments for approval 
President is hereby authorized to appoint nine citizens of the | 
States, who shall be qualified for the mission by eminence in th 
and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be representatives « 
United States in such a conference. The President shall fix th 
pensation of said representatives and such secretaries and oth: 
ployees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, or so 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated and set asi: 
placed at the disposal of the President to carry into effect th 
visions of this paragraph. 

This proposition, I am proud to say, originated with 1 
league from Missouri, Representative Hensirey, mem!» 
the Naval Affairs Committee. It will receive the appro\ 
every American citizen except that comparatively small ¢ 
-who are interested in war from the standpoint of comni 
profit. I am, myself, a believer in national defense, ade: 
complete, and efficient in its character, as long as present 
national conditions continue. I think it would be criminal! | 
gence for an officer of the. Federal Government, charged wi! 
inaintenance of the safety and dignity of this Nation, to | 
our homes and our firesides to be left defenseless on acco 
some private theory he might hold as to the desirability « 
versal peace. I wish I could believe that a failure on ow 
to prepare for defense would be a sufficient guaranty of | 
but in the present condition of world politics I can not so | 

I have no fear of militarism in this Republic, and esp: 
in connection with the maintenance of an adequate Nav) 
I do think that it is my duty as a sworn officer of the Fe 
Government, charged with the heavy responsibility, wl 
have no desire to shirk, to see that the ordinary and usual 
cautions ure taken to protect the Nation against a violati 
its rights. The neglect of such precautions can not be ren 
at the last minute by any amount of enthusiasm or loya 
the flag. In common, however, with all those who regard 
as almost the greatest evil that can happen, I look forwar 
the time, which I believe is coming, “ when the battle flag 
furled in the parliament of nations, the federation of the w: 
when the common sense of most holds the fitful world in : 
and the universe reposes lapped in universal law.’ That 
may be far off, as some think, or it may be nearer at hand | 
we believe. At all events, we should stand for the pri: 
itself and strive to bring about its realization. 

The highest honor that can come to our country is to h 
part in the restoration of peace in the present world war. 
highest destiny which we can fulfill as a Republic is to im) 
upon the world our democratic theory of equal rights ani 
government founded upon justice and not upon force. 
broadest thinkers of our Nation are to-day engaged upo: 
problem of international arbitration in some form which m:: 
effective in preventing appeals to arms and yet preserve (o 
smaller and weaker nations the right to follow their own 
tional aspirations and preserve their own national intes: 
There is a tremendous difference in our minds betwee! 
doctrine of “America first’ and that of “America over 
The first is patriotism, the second military jingoism. 

Let us invite, therefore, the nations of the earth, who 
weary of this horrible struggle, who realize that it is a | 
contest of endurance and brute strength, who have lea! 
through bitter experience that there is no Christianity in \ 
who must take up again after the close of the strugelc 
burden of national life with a crippled and decimated 0) 
lation filled with widows and orphans, and with desol: 
homes, ruined cities, and blighted fields; with a crushing bu 
of war debt to be paid by generations yet unborn; with «! 
the arts of peace, progress, and civilization twisted and str! 





———— 
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‘nto the channels of war; with false conceptions of military 
glory and the value of the service of military heroes to their 
intry; with the pages of their history written in blood and 
prutality, let us invite these people to share America’s ideal 
of peace by international agreement, where respect shall be 

d to right and not to might 

Even a small beginning in this direction is a vy coneep- 
tion and worthy of the great Congress of the United States. It 
will mark an epoch in the world’s history and will show that 
America is truly a world power, but a power for d and not 


or greed. 


Resolution Urging Suppert of the Smith-Hughes 
Advancing Vocational Edueation. 


Bill for 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


— 
i 


HON. JAMES 


OF 


> ™ y 7 
5. ASW ELL. 
LOUISIANA, 
In tue Hovuse or Represenratives. 
Monday, June 5, 1916. 
Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a short resolu- 
tion indorsing vocational education. 


The resolution is as follows: 


RESOLUTION SUPPORT OF THE SMITH-HUGHES 
VANCING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


URGING BILL FOR 


} 


lution moved by J. W. Brister, president of the State Normal School, 


Memphis, Tenn., were adopted by the Seuthern Conference for Edu 
cation and Industry: 

‘Be it resolved, That we commend the Smith-Hughes bill for ad- 
vancing vocational education to the Members of both the House of 


Representatives and the Senate of the United States, urging its speedy 
passage to the end that a more practical vocational 
provided by the norma! and high schools of the country. 


We furthermore urge the necessary cooperative legislation by the | 
different States, and to this end we recommend that the provisions of the | 


bill be studied and discussed by State teachers’ associations 

ether organizations interested in education and industry.” 
Unanimously adopted, New Orleans, April 18, 1916. 
Respectfully submitted. 


and all 


SIDNEY G. GILBREATH, 
President, 

BOURLAND, 

Executive Secretary. 


A. P. 





The Juvenile Court Bill of the Distriet of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 8, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, under the consent given to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the juvenile court bill, I 
desire to print the following letter, which I have written to a 
resident of Los Angeles, Cal. : 

WasHIncTon, D. C., June 8, 1976. 
Mrs. J. A. Jounson, 
464 East Adams Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


My Dear Mrs. Jownson: I have your letter of May 29, in which you 
say, “I was very much surprised to find your name among those who 
voted for the juvenile court bill, H. R. 13048. This, of course, ts a bill 
introduced by the Catholics, and is one of the most infamous and bar- 
barous bills ever introduced into Congress. Was so surprised at such 
& large vote; surely the Members did not understand it.” 

Well now, my dear Mrs. Johnson, you surely have been misled, for 
upon the final passage of the bill only seven Members who live north 
of the Mason and Dixon line voted against it. Seventy-eight southern 
Members voted against it because an amendment was defeated which 
proposed that “ the white and negro shall be kept entirely separate.” 

The bill was surely not introduced by the Catholics, for only about 16 
Catholics voted for it, and more than 20 either voted against it or 
did net vote at ail. 

_Now, the fact of the matter is, that the committee who drew up the 
bill was composed of well-known ministerial and other members of the 
various Protestant churches, cne member was of the Jewish race, and 
one was a Catholic. 

The provisions of secrecy of which you complain are also found in 
nae court laws of 14 States, including Iowa, Kansas, and North 

akota, 


You complain of the provision that children may be committed to | are engaged in the legitimate 


brivate institutions. It is the law of 44 States that children may be 
committed to private institutions in the discretion of the court. This 
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At its recent session in New Orleans, April 17—20, the following reso- } 


training may be | 


! 


. a 7 
HON. DENVER 8. CHUR 
oO CA ) \ 
[IN roe House or | 
Ry { 
The H » « ’ er } 
had ( id it 
er ft i) ‘ \ 
1917 f ‘ pe 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. ¢ 
H. R. 8040, a bill provid oO 
varehouses by the Secretar y | 
Sort the term “ I I pr ’ 
not have its meaning enlarged so as to 
the products which may b tandardized b S 
Agriculture 
The Bureau of Chemistry, by sci 
come to the conclusion, as set forth 
;} announcement, Chemistry 11, information 2s 
oranges are immature if the juice does 
solids equal to or in excess of eight parts | 
contained in the juice. 
Mr. Chairman, many carloads of ora 
year to the open markets which do not come uy 
of ripeness, and therefore immature, as declar« 
Governmental experts. The consumers can not 
| of an orange whether it is ripe or not. T! euult 
yellow is not always caused by maturity Some of 
growers, eager to place their fruit in an early mar 
to heating and sweating the oranges in order to | 
the coloring. Others bring about the same result at a 
i. the development of the orange by withholding the 
irrigation waters, thus causing the orange to hastily 
apparently mature. It matters not which of tf] 
ployed, a fraud is perpetrated upon all who pu 
such fruit. Generally there are seve nethods o 
without tasting, when fruit is ripe, but the orang 


, 





tion to the rule; and for the producers and s! 
to be permitted to cover up a sour, unwholesome 
orange with an apparent ripe skin produced by 
is a fraud and should be prevented by law 


ippers 


artin 


demanded not only by the defrauded consuming publ 
the helpless victims of such a scheme, but by 
orange producer who is selling ripe and wholesom 
| whose markets are being demoralized and renders 
by the temporary advantage to some about which I « 
Not only is the fraud that I am calling yo ttent 


ticed for the purpose of producing early shi; 
but it resorted to by 
oranges in a and 
the same. Instead of 
to work their unwholesome and immature fruit upor 
kets to the injury of the consumer and t 


is many who are endeavo 


soil climate not adapted to 


rrowers in such sectiol 


those engaged in. the industry in sections of the count 
to the same, they should gre crop congenial to t 
soil, and climate or else locate in a citrus belt wher 


enable them to produce the desired resu 


f . 


I hope to see the evil [ complain of remedied, not 
benefit of the legitimate oran; rrowers tn the St 
fornia but for the benefit of the great consuming | 
country at large. 

I am sorry the great Committee on Agriculture, t 


tion of which I have frequently brought this matter 
not see its way clear to suppor®t a separate l 
eure the evil. I say again it is a sl e for 
| legitimate growers of oranges to be imposed) upon D 


industr 


| gitimate manner. 
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Speech of Senator Harding, Chairman of the Republican 
Convention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES 


or 


R. MANN, 


ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 9, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Senator 
HaAkpinG, chairman of the Republican convention. 

The speech is as follows: 

Sreecit 


OFr 


SENATOR HARDING, CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN CON- 

VENTION, AT CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 7, 1916. 

It is good to greet this representative body of that American 
republicanism on which are centered the high hopes of the 
Repubiic. I can believe—nay, I know—that a vast majority of 
the people of our United States is expecting the party sponsors 
here assembled to write anew the sacred covenant of republi- 
eanisin and reconsecrate the party to the Nation’s service and 
the people’s advancement. That same majority expects you to 
select a standard bearer who shall not only typify our expression 
of faith but shall so enlist the confidence and trust of our Ameri- 
ean citizenship that the work of this convention will be con- 
firmed overwhelmingly at the ballot box next November. 

The country, wearied afresh by a disappointing and distress- 
ing Democratic administration, is calling for Republican relief, 
and there is every inspiration, every encouragement, every con- 
fidence that the light of Republican conscience, set aflame in 
this convention, will illumine the way to the country’s restora- 
tion. 


SAYS PARTY SHOULD VORGET 1912. 


We did not do very well in making for harmony the last time 
we met. The country las regretted, let us forget—and make 
amends to our country. We did not divide over fundamental 
principles, we did not disagree over a national policy. We split 
over metheds of party procedure and preferred personalities. 
Let us forget the differences, and find new inspiration and new 
compensation in a united endeavor to restore the country. 

The essential principles of republicanism are unchanged and 
unchanging; the lofty intent, the indestructible soul and the 
undying spirit of republicanism are as dominant to-day as in 
the destined beginning 60 years ago, or at any time during the 
intervening years, and they are emphasized to-day by the proof 
recorded to Republican credit in the matchless chapter of Amer- 
icah progress, 

SHOULD LE 


GENUINELY AMERICAN, 


No political party ever has builded or ever can build per- 
manently except in conscientious devotion to abiding principles. 
Time never alters a fundamental truth. Conditions do change, 
popular interest is self-asserting, and “ paramounting” has its 
perils, as the Democratic Party will bear witness, but the essen- 
tials of constructive government and attending progress are 
abiding and unchanging. For example, we ought to be as 
genuinely American to-day as when the founding fathers flung 
their immortal defiance in the face of Old World oppressions 
and dedicated a new Republic to liberty and justice. We ought 
to be as prepared for defense as Washington urged amid the 
anxieties of our national beginning, and Grant confirmed amid 
the calm reflection of union restored, ‘ 

It is not my understanding that the remarks of the temporary 
chairman are to be taken as an expression of the party faith. 
Such expression must come from this convention, made up of 
delegates who believe in popular, representative government 
through the agency of political parties. You come directly 
from the people, commissioned to speak their hopes and aspira- 
tions, to utter their patriotic desires and pledge their abiding 
faith. Out of the convictions and judgment and wisdom as ex- 
pressed by the majority will come the sacred and sincere cove- 
nant of the Republican Party. 


LET WILL OF MAJORITY RULE, 


We are a voluntary crganization and must find our strength 
in the enlistment of vclunteers who find the nearest or best ex- 
pression of their individual convictions in our party declarations, 
and there can be no treason in withdrawal if our declarations 
fall short in their appeal. But I am old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that in popular government party success and party capac- 
ity for service to the Nation must lie in making the will of a 
righteous majority the willing pledge of all. 
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Gentlemen of the convention, the first and foremost wis) 
my mind is to say that which will contribute to harmon, 
effort and add to the assurance of victory next November 
wish that because we believe Republican success to be for 
best interests of our common country. The allied hosts of 
believers in Republican principles are in a vast majority in 1) 


country—when the banners of harmony are unfurled. We }): 
witnessed the comeback of our party in various States. We h, 


seen the reenlistment of those who believe in Republican ¢ 

trines, and victory has followed and rejoicing has attended. 

apology has been asked, no forswearing required. This is 

the time for recrimination; it is the day of reconsecration 
LET US BURY PARTY PREFIXES, 

Rededicating here and now the Republican Party to the j) 
ress and glory of the Republic, let us bury party prefixes \ 
the administration which our differences put in power. I do 
believe there is a really reactionary Republican bearing cre 
tials to this convention. If there is, he will depart, after ou 
liberations, solely and proudly a Republican, with heart a 
with the party spirit of 1916. And the welcome delegate 
emphasizes his progressivism is expected to do his part in 1 
ing our party a reflex of the best thought and best intent of - 
cere committal to the uplift and progress of the American peo 
thereby strengthening party purpose instead of magnifying 
dividual belief, and he, too, will find new rejoicing in bein: 
Republican. No party can endure which is not progressivy: 
know the Republican Party is genuinely progressive as we! 
effective, else it would not rivet the expectations of the Ameri 
people to-day on the most important convention held since 
party formulated a new political decalogue and gave to | 
and nationality the immortal Abraham Lincoln. 

REPRESENTATIVE PLAN VINDICATED, 

In buidding the surpassing temple of the Republic, whic! 
have been doing to the astonishment, sometimes the envy, so 
times the admiration, of the world, and ofttimes inspiring ot! 
by our example, there ever will be modifications and addit 
to meet the public need and conform to popular ideals. W, 
not fear to imitate nor fail to originate, but there can l« 
discord about underlying foundations or essential walls 
proven arches or stately columns. Mine is a deep conviction | 
the founding fathers were divinely inspired, and the wisdoi: 
representative popular government is proven in the surpass 
achievement. 

It is not alone the miracle of accomplishment which dee} 
our reverence; it is not alone the convictions that we | 
builded the first seemingly dependable popular governmei| 
the earth and exalted all its citizenship, which adds to our fa 
but we are the oldest of existing civilized nations, with 
passing exception, continued under one form of government. 
under that form we have developed the highest standard of 1i: 
in all the world. Surely we must be right. 

Recalling that the mightier forward strides have been ti 
under a half century of Republican control, after we led 
fixing the indissoluble ties of union, the retrospection, the « 
templation, and the anticipation combine to fill the Republi: 
breast with pride and hope and trust and faith, and magnify : 
obligations in this crucial year of our national life. 

WORLD WAR TOPIC OF THE HOUR, 

Much of the discussion of the hour is hinged upon a wor 
war. We need not wonder thereat, because the enormity 01 
conflict and the influences of its horrors have set mankin«| 
upheaval. The traditions of civilization have been broken 
international laws have been ignored. There is a tidal way 
distress and disaster; there ,are violent emotions and magni! 
fears. There are the extremes of incalculable sacrifices 
measureless new fortunes—not all American. There are 
wonders and new hindrances in commerce, changed balances 
trade, new marvels in finance, and utterly changed economic « 
ditions. These have attended embarrassments in our for 
relations as difficult as those which the individual citizen ex} 
ences whose every neighbor is involved in deadly quarrel. Eve 
thing is abnormal except the depleted condition of the Fed 
Treasury, which is characteristic of Democratic control, and 
facility of the administration for writing varied notes wit! 
effective notice. 


\ 


AMERICA NEUTRAL AND SANE. 

Amid these conditions has stood this unarmed giant, typif) 
the American Republic, neutral and sane, to whom the neu! 
nations have turned for leadership. Our national unselfish! 
has been proven, our devotion to humanity had been est. 
lished, our committal to international justice had long been | 
claimed. The world had previously heard the voice of Ameri 
fearlessness, and all the conditions single us out for leaders 
among the neutral powers. But the administration at Washiv- 











spoke with more rhetoric than resolution, and we came to 
xe what the warring powers soon came to know, that the 
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i) American voice lacked the volume of determined expres- | 


that once demanded international heed, and we lacked the 
eth of confidence in our own defenses. 


is too early to estimate the debit and credit account of the | 


pean war with civilization. Out and 
-timable heroism must come a rebirth of individual spiritual- 
eawakened national hopes, new liberties, and new baptism 
patriotism, which must prove some compensation. sut we 
seen civilization stripped of the pretenses which clothed 

s savagery, and we have seen elemental man, developed in 
cenius and more formidable because of that, intoxicated with 


of measureless cost 


wer or impassioned in the greed of conquest, offending or de- | 


iing, contradicting every evidence of mankind’s humane ad- 
neement. In the envy or jealousy or rivalry or hatred, refined 
hoasted civilization, are the barbarities of primitive man, 
the seal of obsolescence is not yet stamped upon the war- 
“s sword. 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Perhaps it is a reminder more than a discovery; but there 
come to us a conviction that this great Nation, rich in re- 
yurces and strong in patriotic manhood, has been negligent 
concerning its own defense. We have dwelt in fancied rather 
an real security. Pride mingles with regret in this, because 
suggests the mind of a nation so free from intended offense 
that there was no cultivated thought of needed defense. Our 
righteousness of purpose is portrayed in our trust in unarmed 
safety. But there is a warning in bleeding Europe, and there 
is call to-day for prudent, patriotic, and ample national defense. 
Chere is no mistaking the sentiment. We are not thinking of 
hysterical; we need not be moved by a preparedness which 
is partisan in conception. We need not believe in a defense 


propaganda inspired by those who aim to wax fat in the produc- 
tion of arms and munitions, because there is none. I deplore 
the teaching that an anxiety about our national defense is in- 


spired by greed. We rejoice in free speech and free press and 


ntrammeled opinion, but patriotism is ill promoted by the im- | 


from within than from any enemy without. 
URGES NAVY. 
‘Though we do not pretend to be exclusive in our devotion, we 


A STRONG 


Republicans believe, sincerely and soberly, in adequate national 
defense. We have always believed in an ample navy, as in- 
vincible in modern might as John Paul Jones builded in our 





freedom’s earliest fight. 


’ 


We have in mind a protected com- 
erce on the waters and a seacoast secure in strong naval de- 
We were building to high rank among naval powers 
when the Democratic Party interrupted, and we subscribe to a 


rense, 


stronger committal now, because of a new realization of the 
envy which our wealth and our commerce invite, and a new 
appreciation of our commanding place in the affairs of the 


world, I shall not say that it is ours to have the greatest navy 
in the world, but, noting tne elimination of distance and the 
passing of our one-time isolation, we ought to have a navy that 
ears none in the world, and can say any time and anywhere, 
“These are American rights and must be respected.” 
ECONOMY IN SECURITY. 

It is not for me to specify the provisions for naval defense. 
nce modern warfare is in large part a conflict of brains, so 
ust naval defense be devised in highest intelligence. Let us 
strengthen every arm—acrial, submarine, fleet cruisers, and 
creat dreadnaughts. Let him who is anxious about the cost 


N\ 


putation of false motives, whether aimed at those who believe | 
in defense or those who doubt its wisdom. Such a teaching 
rends the concord of citizenship, which may develop a worse 





remember that Republican policies afford the ample means with- 


out conscious burdens upon the people. Every forehanded Ameri- 
can citizen, whatever his activity, knows that the cost of insur- 
ance against accident, theft, fire, flood, or thunderbolt, assessed 


ciency are recorded in the mier © amended 
; eral nitrate plant to supply powder to the pat S i 
the paternalists and Federal ferti ‘io the farmers ‘ 
petition with private enterprise is t] st 
of a Democratic majo 
Until the civilized world is pledg nnd 
and until civilization commits 1 s to 
of the individuals who constitute t! n I 
America lead, this Republic will have 1 
and a ready provision for military defens \ 
to defend, we have independence to preset! 
safeguard, we have property to protect, we AVE shits to 
we have missions of humanity to perfo We 
and we love peace, and we mean to ! 
too proud to fight for them. 
Let no one apprehend the curse of militarism in 
We declare unalterably against it. Our free ci S 
ing confidently, absorbed in the triumphs of peace, would 
no such blight on American institutions, Ther s tol 
render of cherished ideals, that same committ to j 
| has marked our continued development, with tl S 
|} mittal to justice which has given us front rank tl 
march of civilization, with that rare unselfishness whi 
to unsheath the sword for humanity's sake and put all 1 
torial aggrandizement aside, with that belief in the square d 
individual, national, and international, which is the foundath 
of American faith, we mean to go on, an exemplar of pe: 
all the nations, an arbiter of justice to all the wor 
of righteousness to all the peoples of the earth 
At the same time we have more to do than to ¢] 
course through the waters surging with the turbule: 
our inspiring course is on the highway of peace © I 
defense must ever be linked with our industrial sel 
the nation worth dying for must first be wort! ving oO 
of nature’s prodigality we have incalculable resources 
less possibilities, and there is need only for 1 
application of man’s genius and industry to 1 
pendent industrially as we are free politically. Am, 
rests on industrial freedom and self-reliance as we patric 
sacrifice, and industrial preparedness gives tha sur @ ¢ 
material good fortune in peace on which must (| 
our higher aspirations. 
PROTECTIVE POLICY NEC 
Subsistence is the first requisite of existence, and we | 
higher American standard of living because of tl Re} 
protective policy which makes of Americans the best paid wor 
men in all the world. Out of the abundance of employment 
higher compensation, together with the beckoning oppé 
which offers every reward, we Americans hav 
laborers of the earth and set new standards hers 
It is not for me to put the stamp of lative port 
pending issues—the intelligent voters will de t] 
themselves. But I know what they ure thinking they | 
lieve that the protective policy which made us industrial 
commercially eminent is necessary to preserve that « 
I know they want it restored and maintained. Tor 
prefer a protective and productive tariff which prospers Ay 
first. I choose the economic policy which sends the An 
workingmen to the savings banks rather than the soup li 
commend the plan under which the healthful glow of prospet 
business is reflected in every face from the great capt 
dustry to the schooling child of the daily wage earne! 
QUOTES PLATFORM O1 
Moreover, I like the abiding consistency of our u 0 
position upon this policy. The Republican convention « Si 
which gave to the Nation and all history the 
Lincoln, made this simple and ample utterance 


aS a fixed charge upon his income, is worth its cost in peace of | 


’ 


ind, though loss never attends. 

ivity is economy itself. 

‘There are manifest differences about our developments for 
vilitury defense. The President fhade a trip from the coast to 
he valley of the Missouri to tell the American people the need 
{ preparedness. It might have been more seemly to tell the 
tory to Congress, for that body was in session and empowered 
to uct and seemingly ever ready to testify obedience. However, 
Congress undertook to provide an army for defense, and the 
majority wobbled between pacification and preparedness until 
the Republican minority in the Senate put something real in the 
pending measure. We Republicans made a rational response to 


Moreover, under any system 


i 
© 
s 
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the call of the land, but Democratic insufficiency and ineffi- | followed Democratic revision, 


| war taxes on a people at peace—to meet deficir 


“That while providing revenue for the support of t 
Government by duties upon imports 
an adjustment of these imports a courag 
ment of the industrial interests of the whole 


sound policy 


tT © 


country; and 
commend that policy of national exchanges which secures to thi 
workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerating prices 
to mechanies and manufacturers an adequate reward for t! 


skill. labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation commere 
perity and independence.” 

We might fittingly reiterate that 
failure of revenues under existing Dr po 
sary resort to the imposition of direct and offens 


utterance to-da 


mocrathi 


attend Democratic control, the 


depressio and « 


Ch 
requires sucl 


the devel 
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caused by the European war—all these argue the Republican favor it. It is a Republican creation. We do not 


’ toration 
CALLS PROSPERITY TEMPORARY, 
No one disputes a temporary prosperity in our land to-day. 
But it is sectional in its factory aspect, abnormal in its fevered 
fictitious in its essentials, and perverting in its tendency. 
Worse, it is the gold sluiced from the river of blood poured out 


horrifying sacritice of millions of our fellow men. God 
forbid that we should boast a prosperity wrought in such waste 
of human life. We had rather rejoice in the prosperity of 
peace. We had rather boast our good fortune wen from the 
world as it stands erect, in a fair contest, where men openly 
contend for the laurels of industry and the garlands of trade. 
I do not mean that we must “sharpen our wits in competition 
with the werld,” for we tried that, and involuntarily turned 
the blade to cutting our production and severing thousands 
from American pay rolis. There was no cut in the cost of liv- 
ing, but a visible hack at the capacity to live. 

Che Democratic Party is always concerned about the Amer- 
ican consumer. Our Republican achievement is the making of 
a Nation of prospering producers, and by preducers I mean 
every human being who applies muscle or skill or brain or all 
to the conversion of nature’s abundance into the necessities and 
luxuries of life or participates in the ways and means of their 
transportation and exchange. Far better a high cost of living 
and ability te buy than a lowering of cost attended by destruc- 
tion of purchasing capacity. 

COST OF LIVING NOT REDUCED. 

It is worth while to reeall the magnified importance given to 
he high cost of living four years ago, first, to emphasize Democ- 
racy’s failure to reduce it, though it risked and almest accom- 
plished the ruin of our good fortune in attempting it; second, 
to declare there is no such thing. What was thought to be the 
high cost were only the higher demands and the larger capacity 
to buy, which were the natural reflexes of the higher standard 
of living reared under Republican protection. 

The one netable advance in cost has profited the American 
farmer, for whose befitting share in good fortune we have steed 
unfailingly and sincerely, His reward is a Republican achieve- 
ment, and we prefer to cling te the conditions which brought 
io agriculture its delayed but deserved reward and held it 
secure in Republican maintenance of a home market uwamatched 
in all the world. More, we want our basic prosperity to be 
home created and home sustained and not dependent on con- 
ditions abroad. 

Let us agree—nay, let us boast—that American industry can 
compete with any in all the world, under like conditions. But 
we also boast a condition, created through isolation and main- 
tained by protection, wherein the rate of American wages is 
twice or thrice to ten times that of Old World competition. 
Reduce our wages and we shall have conditions more nearly 
equal, but no Republican will consent to that. We are willing 
to standardize the wages of the world. We are as fit to lead 
in doing that as we were to fix the newer guaranties of liberty 
nnd independence; but we Republicans do not mean to lower eur 
scales to effect the leveling. We want the world measurements 
raised to our heights. Until it is done we shall cling to Amer- 
ican for American workmen, American markets for 
American products, and held the Republican guaranty of our 
material good fortune. 

SAYS DEMOCRATS ARB PENITENT, 


Che nations abroad and the Democratic Party at home are 
bearing witness to Republican wisdeum. German industrial 
self-reliance is the sequence to her adoption of a Republican 
protective tariff, and England’s manifest conversion to this 
fostering plan will magnify the prophetic wisdem of Republican 
protectionists. Even the Democratic Party is penitent now 
und makes confession in action if not in words. The preposed 
destruction of American sugar has been repealed and simulated 
zrief about the American breakfast table has been put aside. 
With that facility for changing position which has been made 
manifest from Baltimore te Vera Cruz, the party in pewer pro- 
poses to restore the tariff commission which it had hastened to 


elestroy 


Thrs change of attitude is not because of its great and mani- 


wages 


fest love of commission alone, but because failure is written 
across every paragraph of Democratic revision and fear is 


haunting the White House slumbers. The Wilson administra- 
tion has sensed the country’s anxiety about industrial cendi- 
tions when the revelry in munitions and the immunity granted 
by war are ended. It has made a reflective estimate of the 
perils of 1914, onee called psychological, and means to apply a 
stolen remedy, with more concern about the effects than the 
ethics involved. We do not oppose a tariff commission. We 


want 
however, conceived in Democratic hostility to American j 


try or managed in Democratic opposition to business su: 
We would hasten the protective defense against foreign 
sion, to guarantee our industrial security, and then let a 1 
commission deliberately and scientifically work out the ne 
American preference. 

SQUARE DEAL FOR BUSINESS. 

No honest business in this country is too big to be goo 
useful or too little to be protected and encouraged, and bo 
and little deserve the American shield against destructi: 
foreign competition, and protection from the raiders, yx 
or otherwise, at home. Business and its agencies of tra 
tation are so inseparable from each other and from the co: 
weal that the political party which dees not pledge tli 
square deal, no mere and no less, does not deserve the 
dence of the people. The strength of the business heart 
in every countenance in all the land, and the weakness « 
heart holds a nation ill, We must strengthen the hk 
American business in Government cooperation rather tha 
cial opposition. 

It is not inspiring to recite Democratic failures. 
dwell on that party’s insincerity or incapsecity. The co 
indicts and the record convicts. It prechkiimed the sacr 
of its pledges and then profaned them. Ih professed eco 
and is. staggered by its own extravagance. It has turne: 
quacy of revenue under indirect and unfelt taxes te insufli 
and direct taxation. It has espoused the freedom of thi 
and wrought only the freedom of the Panama Canal. | 
affirmed its devotion to Jeffersonian principles and simpli 
Gevernment and is voting millions of the Public Treas) 
the establishment of Federal factories toe destroy priva 
dustry. It declared for enlarged shipping facilities wi 
added burdens upon the Public Treasury, and now propose 
$50,000,000 to $500,000,000 of public funds shall go to shi) 
federally owned and privately managed, with every mena 
Federal ownership involves. We believe in a great me! 
marine, federally encouraged and privately erected, wroug 
the committal to the achievement of private enterpris 
measured to the requirements of our commerce in peace. 

ATTACKS PHILIPPINE POLICY. 

The President has said ours is a provincial party, evi 
fergetting the federalist founding of our nationality and Rk 
lican expansion to greater national glory. The Demo 
Party net only fails te grasp our immensity and importan 
is sectional on the mainland and unheeding of our islan 
sessions. Its vision dees not catch the splender ef Old | 
in the sunlight of the world. Right now, when the devo 
flames of War are burning most fiercely, when our nations! 
must be world-wide to be comprehensive, the Democrat 
ministration has proposed to set adrift an island emi 
violation of our obligations to the world, to the Philippirn 
ple, and ourselves. Amid preclamations of our ministrat 
in behalf of mankind it undertook to reneunce its guardian 
ef a race of people and leave them to walk alone when the 
not been fully taught to creep. A few rebellious Demo 
joined the Republican minority in sparing us this nation:! 
grace, but the design is written among the vacillations o 
present administration. The Democratic’ Party once hb: 
down the flag which had been unfurled in honor in the I 
and met rebuke at the first popular expressien at the polls. 
administration which hauls down the flag and none which 
poses to haul it down ever can succeed itself in directine 
affairs of the American people. 

MUST ASSUME WIDER BURDEN. 


One century of marvelous development has led us into ai 
century of international sponsorship. This mighty people, i 
izing popular government and committed to human pregres~ 
no longer live within and for ourselves alone. Obliterated 
tance makes it impossible to stand aleof from mankind 
escape widened responsibility. If we are to become the ac 
of a progressive civilization and Ged’s great intent—and |: 
lieve otherwise is to deny the’ preofs of American develop»: 
we must assume the responsibilities of influence and ex: 
and accept the burdens of enlarged ‘participation. The cloi- 
life is net possible to the petential man or the potential | 
Moreover, the Monroe doctrine, stronger for a century's 
tenance, fixes an obligation ef New World sponsorship ai 
World relationship. Our part must not be dictatoria!; it | 
be trusted leadership in a fraternity of American Republic- 

To meet the obligations we must first make sure of maint: 
mental, moral, and physical health at home. It is good to r 
that ours is the only major political party ever formed in 
country on a great moral issue. Our first proclamation 
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human liberty, to be glorified by the spiritual and material devel- 
opment of a free people. We opened the way to higher human 
attainments and emphasized human rights under the guar- 
anties of civil liberty. We need only to go on, imbued with the 
spirit which has thus far pointed our way. The light of a moral 
people is the halo of liberty itself. Let us be honest not only in 
proclamation, but in practice; not alone in campaigns, but in 
incumbency of office; not only before altars of worship, but in 
our daily affairs and in every human relationship. If popular 
eovernment is to be held dependable and command the confidence 
; well as the loyalty of its citizenship, political parties and their 
atforms and their spokesmen must be honest and sincere. 
URGES HIGHER PLANE FOR LABOR, 

If we are to urge the world’s attention to international justice, 
we must hold secure our civil justice at home and make social 
justice and attending welfare typical of our national life. We 
have advanced wonderfully. The reward of merit is eternal, 
jut we can promote the development of merit. I have spoken 
o emphatically for the American producer that I want to add 
ere a committal to improved conditions of production. It is 
ood to gaze afar toward markets we hope to attain in peaceful 
commercial conquest, but production is itself the maker of 
markets at home. To the safety and inviting environment of 
the laborer we must add his growing merits of compensation. 
There can be no permanent material good fortune that is not 
righteously shared; there can be no real moral achievement 
that does not lift the great rank and file to an ever higher plane. 
Maintained republican policies provide conditions for the ideal 
advancement and continued uplift, and it is not too much to 
hope that we shall acclaim the day when choice instead of neces- 
sity fixes the status of the American wage earner. 

My countrymen, for two generations, with short interrup- 
tions, the Republican Party, in conscience, courage, and capac- 
ity, has been translating the dependable popular sentiment of 
the Republic into governmental policy. We have not yielded 
to the expediency of adopting every ephemeral whim, because 
devotion to country and its ultimate good ofttimes demand 
opposition to a momentary popularity. The final appeal to sober 
intelligence has justified our course in political righteousness. 
But we have been so engrossed in developing America that 
we have not stopped to search our own hearts for the soul of 
Americanism. 


sw 


AMERICA A COMPOSITE NATION. 

In the travail of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
the American soul was born. Set aglow at Bunker Hill, it was 
reflected in the faces of the patriots of a fearless Republic, 
where men dedicated themselves to the solemn and momentous 
ask which was traced by an Infinite hand. They were not all 
Americans by birth, but they were dedicated Americans in 
the baptismal rites of a new Republic and a new patriotism. 
They eould not all sign the Declaration of Independence, but 
they committed all Americans to it for all succeeding time. They 
could not all join in making the Constitution, but they pledzed 
the succeeding millions of Americans to its everlasting defense. 

There were stalwart Americans then—Americans from Great 
Britain, with British ideals and their devotion to orderly gov- 
ernment. There were Americans from the land of Napoleon 
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and Lafayette to give of the enthusiasm and heroism of France | 


in establishing new freedom. There were Americans from Ger- 
many to fight the battles of the Republic and blend their sturdi- 
ness and thoroughness in the progress of a new people, not a new 
race. There were Americans from the green fields of Ireland, 
with a passion for liberty ; Americans from southern Europe to 
battle for opportunity. There were Americans who came from 
oppression and stood erect in the freedom of the Republic. They 
all made common cause. There was lack of homogeneity of 
ace, but there was kinship of soul, and that soul was American. 
The gates to our- ports have swung inward ever since; there 
has been a welcome to the foreign born, whom we asked to 
drink freely of the waters of our political life and find their 
places in the sun of American opportunity. They are an in- 
Separable and important and valued part of American citizen- 
ship, and the few zealots of any origin who violate our neu- 
trality do not and can not impugn the loyalty or the American 
patriotism of that great body which adds to the swelling 
chorus of— 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty. 


TOUR OF AMERICAN ALLEGIANCE, 

It is not surprising that in their hearts there is sympathy 
or partiality for the land of their nativity when it is involved 
in a life-and-death struggle like that which saturates Europe 
with the blood of their kinsmen. Search your hearts deeply, 
my countrymen. One must be human to be an American; he 
must haye human sympathies and human loves, and I should 





= en 
one 


fiasco in our foreign relations. Uncertainty, instability, Mey 
jican contempt, and waning self-respect will be recorded in ever 
chapter, and the pitiable story of sacrificed American lives ar 
the destruction of lawfully held American property will emp! 
size the mistaken policy of watchful waiting and b 
fare. 
* MISERABLY EDDLED [EX 
Under the pretext of noninterference the Dei ‘ 
tration miserably meddled. In the name of peace that same 
| ministration encouraged revolution, and the cost of America 
| sacrifices was charged to needless war on Huerta, where the real 
American expenditure required only the voice of authority «de 
manding protection to American rights. The unbiased criti 
will recite that the Democratic administration first coddled Vill: 
as a patriot, then chased him as a bandit, 
Our civilization has evolved the rules of right conduct and 
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pity the foreign born and the sons of 


souls are not wrung by the cataclys! ‘ ( Ohlel We 
But sorrow is the test of soul an \ Ons 
cration. This is the momentous h for ' ls « 
American allegiance. The spirit of the f : eu 
the safety of unborn Americans is t 
of the Republic is requiring that n ( 


under the Stars and Stripes, we 


pre ‘ ia i } . ¢ if 

and unalterable Americanism. It must t] o 4 
loyalty and devotion and love and trus 1 i 
these United States, now and everlastingly. 

The Americanism which indexes these 1 is 
more than the consecration of the individual. In 
fillment we must have a citizenship less co1 ed al 
the Government can do for it and mor ixious oO \ 
can do for the Nation. There must be the submersion of local 
sectional views and the standards of nationality reared in the 
stead. Holding to the ideals of just American rights, the Gov 
ment must protect those rights at home, on our bord 
seas, in every land, and under every sky. 

NO GEOGRAPHY TO UNITED 

Seeking to practice the very Americanism I preach ih 
lican gospel, I am reluctant to speak of a division of America 
sentiment relating to our foreign affairs. One must be an Ameri- 
can first and a partisan afterwards, though we believe that Re 
publicanism is the culture of highest Americanism. But it must 


be said for the truth’s sake and clearer understanding we have 
hungered in vain for that unflinching Americanism at Washing- 


ton which is needed to exalt the American soul. There is no 
geographic modification of American rights. They are the same 
in Mexico that they are on the high seas; they are the same i 
Europe that they are in Asia and are sacred evel here 
the American spirit demands their fullest protection. 

Whatever the ultimate solution may be, history will wr 


Mexico as the title to the humiliating recital of the gre: 


written them into forms of government by law 
ceived in justice and developed in righteousness. They hs iT 
come instinctive in our American life and are cherished 
part of our people’s inheritance. Our people do not understand 
any suspension; they are impelled to march on, confident and 
unafraid. When the spirit of American accomplishment, or the 
mercies of American ministration, or the inclinations of Amet 

can teaching, or the adventures of American development take 
our people abroad, under the compacts of cvilization, they have ; 


fhey were cor 


Ave 



































right to believe that every guaranty of American citizenship go¢ 
with them. When it does not, we have forfeited the American 
inheritance. 

MAY AID WAR EUROPI 


No political party can draw a variable chart fo 


r our Ship Oo 
state amid Europe’s warring ambitions, lust for power, or batth 

for self-preservation. Justice points the way through the , 
channel of neutrality. There are dangers, seeming or r loom- 
ing on every side, but we should feel secure along the course 
marked by international law and our own conscientious convic- 
tions of American rights. “ Straight ahead” shall be the com- 
mand, and when peace comes the sober judgment of the world 


will exalt us ever higher and higher people, strong in heart 
and noble in the espousal of justice and justice’s humanity. In 
that world-wide respect and confidence which needs only to bi 
preserved we shall have a lofty place in the great reconstructio: 
and we reasonably may hope to see this mighty Republic : 
ministering to the reestablishment of peace ai 


blessings. 


as al 


ll 
iil | 


"GOOD TO BE AN AMERICA? 

My countrymen, Americanism begins at home and radiates 
abroad. The Republican conception gives the first thought to 
a free people and a fearless people, and bespeaks conditions at 
home for the highest human attainment. We in Ameri- 


believe 
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ean markets for American products, American wages for Ameri- 
can worknx American opportunity for American genius and 
industry, and American defense for American soil. American 
hip is the reflex of American conditions, and we believe 
our policies make for a fortunate people for whom moral, mate- 
rial, and educational advancement is the open way. 
of our progress confirms. The answered aspirations of a new 
world civilization acelaim. We have taken the ideal form of 
popular government and applied the policies which had led a 
continent to the altars of liberty and glorified the Republic. 
We have justified pride and fortified hope. We need only to 
preserve and defend and go unfalteringly on. Power is the 
guarantor of peace and conscience the buckler of everlasting 
right. Verily, it is good to be an America And we may 
rejoice to be Republicans. 


1LiZelis 





Acroplanes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 9, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, there Is no more important ques- 
tion before the House than the question of developing our air 
service. 

Lord Kitchener recently stated that “an aviator is worth an 
army corps.” 

Recently during a debate before the British Parliament Lord 
Montegue, in urging further development of the already very 
extensive British air service, said: 

Let it net be said to our shame by the coming generation that we 
lost in the air what our fathers won at sea. 

The newspapers bring us daily reports of increasing activities 
of air craft, of extended air raids, in which as many as 90 
aeroplanes have participated at one time, and which have been 
attacking cities, destroying railroads, supply stations, subma- 
rine bases, defeated thousands of troops. Aeroplanes now op- 
erate in fleet formation, and battle planes equipped with guns 
fight other aeroplanes to prevent them from carrying out their 
attacks or reporting invaluable infermation. Recently the dis- 
patches told of 60 air duels having taken place in one day and 
of aviators who had already brought down as many as 20 arev- 
planes each, 

At sea we find that dirigibles and aeroplanes are also extend- 
ing their operations. We are now receiving frequent reports of 
bombardments of battleships from the air, of sinking subma- 
rines by aeroplanes, and of holding up merchantmen by Zep- 
pelins. 

LARGE BODY OF CAVALRY AND 2,000 INFANTRY ROUTED BY FIGHTING 

AEROPLANE. 


That an army or navy without aeroplanes is at a mournful 
disadvantage is an accepted truth. I read in the World’s Work, 
for November, 1914, a very significant bit of recent history: 


The Germans were checked by a much smaller force of Belgians in 
the early part of the war, when the former disregarded the warnings 
and tried to sweep into Belgium with their outnumbering forces—bout 
without aeroplanes. A handful of Belgian aviators then changed the 
history of the war. Without them Paris would undoubtedly have been 
captured by the Germans. The Russian defeats afforded the next lesson. 
They only bad a few aeroplanes, while the Germans had many. A 
million men more did not compensate for this deficiency—Russia lost. 
Lack of fifty or a hundred aeroplanes forced Gen. Townshend to sur- 
render to the Turks with 10,000 troops at Kut-el-Amara, while a relief 
column was almost tn sight. The half dozen acroplanes that were with 
the relief expedition carried 18.800 pounds of food to the besieged, but 
that was not enough for 10,000 men, and there were also starving, 
suffering beasts; therefore Gen. Townshend surrendered. From 50 to 
100 aeroplanes would have saved 10,000 treops and the humiliation of 
such a defeat. 


Now comes the following official communique, stating that an 
aeroplane routed a large body of cavalry and 2,000 infantry in 
western Sudan; 

Lonpon, May 26. 

The dispersal of a force collected by Ali Dinar, the Sultan of Darfur, 
fn the western part of the Sudan, on the frontier of Kordofan, the 
Province adjvining Darfur on the east, is anneunced by the war office 
to-night. A British column occupied El-Fasher, the Sultan's capital, 
and the Sultan fed with a small body of followers. Darfur, although 
a part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and paying tribute tu the Sudan 
Government, is left, so far as local affairs are concerned, almost entirely 
under the rule ef the Suitan. The official statement issued by the war 
oflice describing the operations against the Sultan fellows: 

“The attitude of Ali Dinar, Sultan of Darfur, toward the Government 
ef the Sudan, for some time has been unsatisfactory and tracuient, 


The glory | 


Early in February he concentrated a force on the Kordofan front 
Jebel-el-Hella. A mixed force of all arms under Col. Kelly was a< 
bled at El-Nahud and at the end of March occupied Um-Shanen: 
Jebel-el-Hella. Subsequently it moved forward to Abiat, where pro 
tions were made for an advance on El-Fasher, Ali Dinar’s capita! 

“The main action occurred near the village of Beringia. 1° 
north of the capital, where the enemy to the number of between 
and 8.000 beid an intrenched position. The camel corps successi 
induced them to leave the position. They then attacked our 
with the utmost rapidity and desperation. The enemy's attac! 
met by a withering fire and few penetrated within 10 yards of our 
Our troops then ceupterattacked, totally defeating the enemy, 
minimum losses are estimated at a theusand men. % 

“All Dinar is reported to have fled with a small following ea: 
May 23. Our casuaities were 5 killed and 23 wounded. 

“ Before and during the action a valuable air reconnoissance we 
ried out by an officer of the flying corps, who, by means of bom 
a machine gun, forced a large body of hostile cavairy and 2,000 {| 
try to retire in disorder. The officer was wounded by a bullet in 
thigh, but returned safely to Abiat.’’ 


re 


BRITISH AIRMEN BLOCK PLAN TO INVADE BGYPT BY DESTROYING 


WATERWORKS. 
Lonpon, Friday, Way 

A British official communication issued late last night, concernin 
operations in Egypt, says: 

“Since the enemy air attack on Port Said the Royal Flying < 
in Egypt has given the enemy little rest. Four British machine 
already bombarded enemy advance posts. Forty bombs were dr 
resulting in buildings and a plant at Al Hamma being seriously 
aged and the water tanks at Rodhsalem being smashed. This 
upset the whole a of the enemy, as. since the destruction 
drilling plant at Jifjaffa by our patrols, he has set great store o 
Rodhsalem waterworks.” 


EUROPEAN NATIONS HAVE THOUSANDS OF AVIATORS. 


Recently Earl Kitchener stated that “an aviator is wort 
army corps.” It has also been said that of all the weapons | 
duced by th:; war the aeroplane is the most efficient—it prot: 
it destroys; it fights; it is the superspy, superscout, s 
belligerent. 

Other nations have found out by experience the value « 
substantial air service and are training thousands of aviaiors. 
Recently when H. G. Wells urged the British Government in 
English press to build a fleet of 10,000 aeroplanes there 
from Germany the reply that Germany already had 9,000 a 
planes available. During one of the discussions held in i\y 
House of Commons iast March it was stated that there \ 
close to 900 British aviators in the reserves alone who 
waiting for aeroplanes. I am told that Germany has not |ess 
than 5,000 trained aviators, and England, France, and I 
are not far behind. 

We know that Germany has a great advantage over Eng)jnd 
owing to her large Zeppelins—the like of which England ha: 
any. ‘These dirigibles, which are invaluable, especially 
naval operations, are being constructed larger and larger, 
their armament is most formidable. They can drop several | 
of explosives and can remain in the air cruising for days «at a 
time. The dispatches state that the last Zeppelin is 78) fee 
long. 

’ AMERICA LAST WHERE IT SHOULD B® FIRST. 


The United States, the country of Langley, the Wris 
Curtiss, and other prominent pioneers in aeronautics, is |: 
where it should be first. The Mexican trouble and the recent 
Guantanamo naval operations have shown that in ‘aeronautica! 
equipment the United States Army and Navy rank last, be! 
even the third and fourth class powers and their colonies. | 
various reasons we have neglected this very important arm 
the estimates for the Army and Navy appropriations for a 
nautics show that the plans made close to a year ago, 
these estimates were made, are far from being adequate, 
would only make the Army and Navy rank twelfth and 
teenth, respectively. 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Alan R. Hawley, | 
dent of the Aero Club of America, who recently flew from ° 
York to Washington, in which he points out that the Arm) 
propriation bill only provides for the organization, equipn 
and upkeep of two and a half aero squadrons, whereus 
Chamberlain-Hay Army reorganization bill provides for 
aero squadrons. Mr. Hawley’s letter follows: 


Hon, WILLiamM 8S. BENNET, . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Mr. Bexnet: The Army appropriation bill adopted by 
Military Affairs Committee of the House and submitted for passag 
that committee does not provide to carry out more than one-third ol 
provisions of the Chamberiain-Hay Army reorganization bill, 
provides for the organization of eight acio squadrons; and whe! 
would be fatal to again disregard the aeronautical needs of the A 
we beg to bring the following facts to your attention : 

(1) The $1.000,000 which the Army appropriation bill gives to 
for the organization, equipment, and maintenance of the air service |s 
net sufficient to provide the number of aereplanes which Gen, Funston 
should have to-day at the Mexican border to protect American lives and 
American property frem the attacks of Mexican bandits. 

(2) The Army, having charge of coast defense, which in other coun- 
tries is in charge of the navy, needs aeroplanes, dirigibles, observation 











balloons, and kites for the protection of our coast. 


These are not pro- 
i for in the Army appropriation bill. 


a » It is estimated that the aviation equipment alone should con- 
cist of not less than 24 complete aero squadrons, each squadron being 
all ad 3 aeroplanes for each aviator, or 24 aeroplanes to each squadron, 
~ «4) Years of experience have shown to the War Department that it 
et $255,000 to organize, equip, and support for a year an aero squad- 
ro only 12 aeroplanes, It having been found that it is absolutely 





ry to allow 3 aeroplanes to cach aviator, the cost of orga 
et ping, and maintaining an aero is increased to 
$400,000, 
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; The Mexican trouble has preved beyond dispute that the $300,000 | 
allowed for Army aeronautics cast year was not sutlicient to equip and 
mi ain a single complete aero squadron ; therefore the $1,000,000 pro 
y | for in the Army apprepriation bill would only be sufiicient for | 
tw nd a half aero squadrons, | 
(6) If the Chamberlain-Hay Army reorganization bill is to be put Into | 
effect and only eight aero squadrons are to be organized, then the appro- | 
priation for Army aeronautics should be $3,200,000, the amount needed | 
to organize, equip, and maintain the eight aero squadrons. To this there | 
shor be added at least $2,000,000 to provide for the acquisition and | 
operation of dirigibles, ebservation balloons, and kites. . 
(7) Other countries having gained such a ‘ead that the United States } 
Army now ranks about twenty-third in aeronautics—behind all the Euro- 
pean powers and their cotonies—the appropriation of $5,000,000 for aero- 
pautics would only enable this country to become eighth in rank—behind 
England, Germany, Frauce, Russia, Italy, Austria, and Turkey. There 
are a dozen European aviators who have each brought down between 


10 and 2v aeroplanes in air duels, The United States Army has not to- 


day as many aeroplanes in commission as have been destroyed by one of 
these aviators; the Army appropriation bill provides less aeroplanes 
than have been destroyed by three ef these aviators. We submit, there- 
fore, that an appropriation for Army aeronautics of $5,000,000 is re- 
quired for national safety. 


(8) The Chamberlain-Hay bill provides for the federalization of the 
militia. Tbe Army appropriation bill does not provide for supplying 
the militia with the equipment necessary. The National Guards of 40 
States are anxious to organize aviation detachments, and have applied 
to the War Department for aeropianes and equipment, which have been 
denied to them the War Department replying each time that it has 
no funds available for this purpose. The Aero Club of America and 
its 30 affillated aero clubs and other organizations cooperating with 
them have succeeded In supplying aeroplanes and training aviators to 
enable 35 States to take steps to organize aviation detachments. 
ft we are to rely mainly on the National Guard for the defense of 
this country, the National Guard must not be denied the aeronautical 
equipment which it rightly seeks, and which is absolutely necessary for 
military efficiency. Whereas the Committee on Military Affairs bas not 
seen fit to include in the Army reorganization bill a provision for the 
24 aero squadrons which are absolutely necessary for the defense of 
this country, provision should be made to supply the National Guard 
of the 40 States with sufficient aeroplanes and equipment to form sub- 
stantial aviation detachments, composed of four aeroplanes and the 
necessary spare motors and spare parts. This equipment and the 
operating cost would amount to about $100,000 for each aviation de 
tachment, making $4.000,000 for the 40 States that are now ready to 
organize aviation detachments. 

(9) Congress provided in 1914 that 60 officers should 
the Aviatron Corps of the United States Army. But when these avi- 
ators were needed this year to protect American lives and American 
property from the raids of Mexican bandits the Army could furnish 
only one-fourth that number of trained aviators and scant equipment 
for only a fraction of that number. While the main cause of this defi- 
ciency was that (Congress never provided the funds for carrying out 
this provision of the law, it ts a fact that the Army could not easily 
supply ali the persennet necessary to organize the eight aero corps 
providea for in the Chamberlain-Hay bill. It is proposed, therefore, 
to train 2;000 militiamen Coast Guardsmen, and mail carriers, to be 
recruited from every State in the Union in proportion to the population 
of each State. A portion of these men will eventually enlist in the 
Army and Navy; others will form the personne) of aviation detachments 
in the militia. The rest will form a reserve. This plan has been unani- 
mously indersed and should oe put into effect, which can be done at 
the cost of only $2,006,000. 

(10> Darl Kitchener a few days ago stated that an aviator is worth 
an army corps The army authorities all over the world agree that 
aeronautics affords possibilities for quick development and immediate 
relief at only a fraction of the cost of developing other arms. The fore- 
going figures show that the United States could be supplied witb an 
efficient system of aerial defense for less than the cost of one of the 
dreadnaughts provided for under the naval appropriation bill. 

(11) Recent demonstrations have shown that American aeroplanes 
and American motors are equal to the best European products. In cer- 
tain types American aeroplanes are superior to anything manufactured 
in Europe. The announcement of the transcontinental aeroplane com- 
petition, whicn is to start on September 2, and for which the Aero Club 
of America has offered a first prize of $20,000, has brought out the fact 
that there are either constructed or under construction 11 types of aero- 
planes, each equipped with two motors, with power ranging 
180 horsepower and 320 horsepower. 
three types of twin-motored aeroplanes, 

We submit that we express the public sentiment when we state that 






constitute 


between 
Europe possesses only two or 
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the people of this country are unanimous in demanding that adequate | 


provision be made to organize a substantial air service. Members 
both Houses of Congress have admitted that this branch of our de- 
fenses has been sorely neglected. The least that can be done now is to 
provide to compensate for past neglect. 
Respectfully, yours, Atan R. HAW Ley, 
Eaccutive Committee, Aero Club of America, 


UNITED STATES DEVELOPED THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL HYDROABROPLANB 
AND FLYING BOAT AND LEADS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF AEKOPLANES. 
The United States gave the world the first successful hydro- 

aeroplane and flying boat—same as it had given to the world 
the first successful flying machine. 
facturers lead in the construction of flying boats and the coun- 
tries of the world come here for these machines. 
ing that, we find from the statements made before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs that our Navy has only 16 aeroplanes in 
commission and the very small training dirigible which has not 
yet been put in commission. 
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American aeroplane manu- | 
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Considering t ve have 1 l 
that there are 1 val dist \ ( l 
aeronautical equipment 
that we could n make a 
allowing the sum nated r by j 
nautie Servic 

I see by the statements issued by N f t 
the reason Capt. Bristol's estimates w t 
the time the estimates were made the Ll 
dustry was not in a position to supply t t 
Therefore the estimate as ut ¢ } I { > 
changed, and the aeronauti dustry s i 
the past year and is now in posit ) t Pp 
ment that Capt. Bristol included in his estimate o 5, 600,000, 
The only delays in deliveries so far have bee! e ¢ ised 
by a change of requirements and spe S( e purt of the 
Navy Department. This is to be expected, and e Navy Depart- 
ment itself, with all its facilities, has had to spet i whole year 
in developing a hydroaeroplane of new design. Flying boats and 
hydroaeroplanes of standard types can be obtained in large num- 
ber on reasonable notice. 

Kite balloons can also be made in this country on reasi ile 
notice. A dirigible requires longer and will undoubtedly in- 
volve extensive experimentations. But we need these valuable 
craft. Therefore, we should begin immediately to experiment to 
develop an efficient tyne. 

In an official communique from one of the allied countries, 
published in the New York Sun recently, it was stated that 
aeronautics had undergone a greater development in the past 
three months than naval things had undergone in 100 years 

This being a fact, it is to be expected that the estimates for 
the Army and Navy which we are consideri! d which were 
drawn up many months ago should be ins ient and on- 
sistent with present conditions 

So I would urge consideration of the subject. There are in 
Washington now Army and Navy officers who only recently ar- 
rived from Europe, where they were attached to the United 
States Embassies at Paris and Berlin. The Army offic s Lieut. 
Col. George ©. Squier—an officer who has a remarkable record, 
and who was partly responsible for the United States acquiring 
the first aeroplane for the United States Army, ch gave our 
Army for three years the distinction of having an seroplane 
when no other nation had one. The Navy officer is Lieut. V. D. 
Herbster, who was connected with the American Embassy in 
Berlin for two years and has just returned. 

NATIONAL GUARD SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH AFROPI E 

Whereas the wisdom of the majority of Members of House 


of Representatives has decided that the National ¢ rd of the 
States of the Union is to be relied upon to a gre : t for ow 
defenses and to be put under Federal contr 

its efficiency, thereby it is to be taken for granted that p: 








1 n 
is to be made to supply the guard with aeroplanes. 

In ihe past year the Aero Club of America and afliliated aero 
clubs and organizations cooperating with the club | 
tributed several hundred thousand dollars to « elo 0 mn 
corps in the National Guard, and, as a result, 40 State ve 
already taken steps to organize aviation cds t is 
a convincing evidence of the Nati G p 
this important and valuable arm. ‘Th nh 
should be made to supply the N il 
Guard is requesting. The New Y« N ( 
been presented five aeroplanes and the fu th \ h to 
tain the avintion detachment, is already training 25 
have many more applications, but the limited equ é 
able does not permit training more men at this t 

The experience of the National Guard of New Y« ] n 
that it will cost $100,000 to organize, equip n 
aero detachment for the first venr, bring t 000 the 
total cost of organizing an aviation det hment f hea 
40 States which are ready to organize 

It appears from the estimates of what it n- 
ize a substantial air service in the A ; t that 
it would not amount to as much as the cost to build one of the 
battle cruisers provided for in the naval appropriation. Aero- 
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nautics in fact, the least expensive arm of the service. It 
also has the advantage that it can be organized faster than any 
other arm of the service, therefore we can not make a mistake if 
we provide for the development of this arm. 


NEW 


iS, 


YORK WORLD PROPOSES RESERVE OF 2,000 AVIATORS. 
Every Member of the House of Representatives recently re- 
ceived a copy of a special edition of the New York World which 
was carried from New York to Washington by aeroplane, the 
president of the Acro Club of America acting as “ Hon. Courier.” 

Hiere is the World’s proposal: 

Congress provided in 1914 that 60 officers should constitute the 
Aviation Corps of the United States Army. But when these aviators 
were needed this year in the Mexican emergency for scout and patrol 
duty the Army could furnish only one-fourth that number of trained 
fying men. 

The Navy ts no better prepared than the Army for aerial offense and 
defense. 

A reserve of 2,000 aviators for national defense, available also for 
the peaceful uses to which aeroplanes are fast being devoted—for 
Coast Guard, Life-Saving Service, and mail carrying—could be trained 
for one-tenth the cost of one dreadnaught. Ten Army and 10 Navy 
ying stations coald be equipped with machines and instructors to 
train 2,000 aviators this svmmer at a cost of $2,000,000. Military and 
naval authorities believe that such a reserve corps is needed, not for 
militarism, but for reasonable preparedness. 


MUST RELY ON VOLUNTEERS. 


England and France have each more than 3,000 aviators in active 
service. The United States has scarcely more than 100 trained pilots, 
military and civilian. 

Where, then, is the flying reserve coming from? 

The Army can not furnish them; the Navy can not furnish them, 
Where shall it be recruited? Who shall train them? 

In proposing the National Aerial Derby as an incentive to prepared- 
ness, the publisher of The World wrote to the Aero Club of America in 
part, as follows: 

“This country is not a military country. Its instincts will always 
be to restrict standing military establishments and to rely on trained 
citizen reserves. This will apply toe all branches of the Army, includ- 
ing Aviation Corps. There is thus little prospect of getting from the 
Army the number of officers and men required to form an adequate 
alr service, 

“If, as is the fact, we must have available for our aerial defense 
in the next five years aviators not in hundreds but in thousands, we 
shall have te depend upon volunteer reserves.” 

The State militia organizations stand ready to furnish these men for 
training just so soon as the Federal Government will provide machines, 
instructors, and training-camp facilities. 


RESPONSE ENTHUSIASTIC, 


The World has canvassed the sentiment of the States, through their 
respective governors or adjutant generals. It has never received a 
response on any question of national interest more enthusiastic or more 
nearly unanimous, 

Governors or adjutant generals of 30 States assured the World 
within 24 hours by telegraph that they can furnish their proportion 
of the 2,000 men for aviation training camps. 

Already more thav 30 militia organizations in as many States are 
receiving financial assistance through public-spirited citizens who have 
contributed to the nationa: »eroplane fund of the Aero Club of America, 
More than 50 militiamen are being trained as pilots at the areo club's 
expense. Citizens in this way are doing what the Government has 
neglected to do, because Members of Congress have failed to see that 
the sentiment of the country, from coast to coast, demands a reason- 
able sentiment of aerial preparedness. 

‘To discover accurately what is the sentiment of the States, the 
World sent the following message to each governor, or, in the goy- 
ernor’s absence, to the head of the State’s military organization: 

“Military and naval authorities believe the Un'‘ted States should 
have a reserve of 2,000 trained aviators for national defense. ‘These 
men could be trained this summer for $2,000,000, including cost of 
machines and equipment. This is one-tenth the cost of one dreadnaught. 

“Would your State undertake to furnish its quota of avis‘ton 
recruits to .e trained at no expense to your State? Prompt, concerted 
action should add to the Army and Navy reorganization bills provyi- 
sion for Federal training camps for this purpose.” 

WHAT THE GOVERNORS SAY. 


The replies, transmitted direct to the editor or through World cor- 
respondents in the State capitals, follow : 

Charles 8. Whitman, governor of New York: “ Many members of the 
National Guard of New York would undoubtedly volunteer as aviation 
recruits this summer, I am heartily in favor of any measure that will 
provide for training camps for this purpose.” 

Vrank B. Willis, governor of Ohio: “Ohio is for the big Aviation 
Corps proposition and will fill its quota in six hours. I am enthusiastic 
on this matter.” 

E. F. Dunne, governor of Illinois: “Should Congress provide for 
the formation of aero corps in the State militias and the President 
call upon this State for its quota, the State will promptly respond with 
willing volunteers.” 

Ernest L. Lister, governor of Washington: “ The State of Washington 
will be glad to furnish its quota of aviation recruits if provision for 
training is made,” 


Marcus H. Holcomb, governor of Connecticut : “ Connecticut has many | 


men interested in aviation and would furnish its full quota, as large 
a percentage as any State. I tavor preparedness in all branches, and, 
judging by experience on the other side, I believe the New York World 
is rendering a splendid service in, advocating Federal training camps 
for more men like Capt. Ralph ‘Taylor, of the Connecticut Coast 
Artillery, who was in the record-making aeroplane last Saturday.” 

Richard I, Manning, governor of South Carolina: “I approve plan 
for trained aviators for national defense. I belleve South Carolina 
would furnish its quota.” 

Emanuel L. Philipp, governor of Wisconsin: “I am in favor of the 
purchase by the Federal Government of a sufficient number of flying 
machines and equipment for the adequate defense of the United States, 
Wisconsin would willingly undertake to furnish its quota of aviation 
recruits if called on to do so.” 
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Samuel V. Stewart, governor of Montana, said there was no dow} 
Montana would furnish its quota of aviation recruits to be trained at y,, 
expense to the State, if there was a call for such recruits. - 

George D. Hays, governor of Arkansas, said he was satisfied Arkan 
can be relied upon to do its share in furnishing its quota of ayiati: 
recruits along lines suggested in the World’s telegram. 

F. M. Canton, adjutant general of Oklahoma: * Oklahoma, I am sy 
will furnish her full quota of men to be trained as aviators for nation 
defense if called upon, if there is no expense to the State.” 

. Moses Alexander, governor of Idaho: “ Idaho guarantees to fury! 
its quota of aviator recruits, and more, if necessary. Idaho stands \, 
the President and Congress for sane preparedness.” 
s James F. Fielder, governor of New Jersey: “ Under the Natio; 
Guard act we could, I believe, under the call of Congress, reeruit fo 
Aviation Corps, and I have no doubt that a call for volunteers ) 
secure the necessary quota for this purpose.” 

Woodbridge N. Ferris, governor of Michigan: ‘I do not see any ! 
of training 2,000 aviators. I do not question the value of aviators jn 
time of war and would expect a reasonable number of aviators wou} 
be trained. This effort to make extensive preparations in aviation is 
not in keeping with our moderate preparedness. I would not stand in 
the way of Michigan doing its share, however.” 

Henry D. Hatfield, governor of West Virginia: “ West Virginia 
ready to supply its quota of aviation recruits at any time. Adjt. J 
C. Bond states that he is besieged daily by militiamen who desire to 
the Aviation Corps.” : 

M. G. Brumbaugh, governor of Pennsylvania: “TI believe that in ¢] 
event of aviation training as you suggest, Pennsylvania will have yoly 
teers far outnumbering its quota.” 

Samuel M. Ralston, governor of Indiana: “ The United States sh: 
have a reserve force of trained aviators adequate to its needs. If Co: 
gress should provide for a reserve corps of 2,000 aviators, Indiana 
doubtedly would do its share toward furnishing recruits.” 

Samuel McCall, governor of Massachusetts: ** Judging from replies ¢ 
a previous similar offer, I have no doubt enough men from this Com: 
wealth would volunteer to fill Massachusetts’s proportionate part of th 
2,000 aviation recruits whom you propose to train.” 

Tom C. Ryle, governor of Tennessee: “ Tennessee would furnish | 
quota of recruits for a national defense corps of 2,000 aviators, ani 
think Federa! training camps for instructing recruits could properly 
provided for in the Army and Navy reorganization bill.” 

Adjt. Gen. Foster, of Florida: “ Have no doubt but Florida can 
will furnish its quota of men for training. Active cooperation ot 
office may be depended upon.” 

H. C, Stuart, governor of Virginia: “I have no doubt, that Virginia 
would furnish her quota of men for training in aviation for national 
defense.” 

George A. Carlson, governor of Colorado: ‘‘ Colorado will be glad : 
furnish its quota of the 2,000 aviators.” 

John H Morehead, governor of Nebraska: “If a law should be passed 
providing for trained aviators for the national defense, I have no do 
Nebraska will furnish its allotted quota.” 

Guy A. Logan adjutant general of Iowa: “I have 15 or 20 let 
here now from young men who wish to become aviators and who wii 
an aviation corps organized under the Iowa National Guard. If th 
aaa would furnish the machines, we could get the men to man 

em.” 

James Whitcomb, governor of Oregon: “ This State is interesto! 
aviation. It has two in the aeronautic corps of the Naval Militia ; also 
two licensed pilots.” 

J. A. A. Burnquist, governor of Minnesota: ‘‘ Minnesota will be | 
ared to furnish its quota of men for training in aviation up t 
east 50.” 

Frank M. Byrne, governor of South Dakota, takes the position 
South Dakota would do its part toward furnishing the necessary 4 

Leg training an aeroplane reserve for Army use, and indorses 
idea. 

George W. P. Hunt, governor of Arizona: “I heartily approve ‘h 
lan for establishing a reserve of 2,000 trained aviators and conducting 
federal training camps for this purpose. Arizona would undoult: 
undertake to furnish aviation recruits in proportion to population.” 

Charies R. Milier, governor of Delaware: “ Officially and individu 
I am im favor of a maximum military. naval, aerial, industrial, ani 
economicas preparedness sufficiently strong to command the respect of 
the other nations of the world; to maintain our national honor 
protect the comm-ercial interests of our citizens throughout the world.” 

Elliott W. Major, governor of Missouri: “I don’t know how n 
would volunteer from Missouri. I have not studied these questions, 
have left them to be handled by the Federal Government.” 

William Spry, governor of Utah: “Utah can be relied upon 
furnish its quota of men and anything else the Government may (lr: 

Lock Craig, governor of North Carolina: “ The State could not und 
take to furnish men for aviation recruits, but I have no doubt th L 
sufficient numoer of men would volunteer.” 


l 





Naval Appropriation Bill Amendment for Governimcut 


Manufacture of Armor Plate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. STEELE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or RepresenzAtives, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the primary 
purpose in the use of armor is to secure the safety of ships 1 
war. All the armor heretofore used upon our ships of 
has been manufactured at the plants of three private muanu- 
facturers, but it is now proposed to erect a Government plant 
and to manufacture all the armor required at the Government 
plant to be erected. 
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4rmor is not a commercial product, and the only customer 
fi it the Government. We have had much 
to the experience of the Government with the private manufac- 
turers, but very little information on the practical the 
nufacture of armor. It is my purpose to give some practical 
rmution on this subject. 
Armor of some kind for ships of war has been in use for more 
than a century and a quarter. It would be too lengthy a story 
to detail here the history of its manufacture, but those interested 
in the subject will find a full account of its early development 
by Lieut.. Very in volume 9, No. 3, 1883, United States Naval 
Institute. It will suffice for this occasion to say that the metallic 
plating of ships of war did not become a matter of great im- 
portance until after the introduction of shell fire, and the in- 
creused power of guns made the protection of thick wooden 
sides wholly inadequate. In consequence of this, the demand 
for armer plate became more imperative time went on, 
owing to the greater use of machinery and apparatus, which 


is discussion as 


oa . 
side of 


ib 


as 


necded protection even against comparatively small guns. In 
recent years its use has-been further stimulated by the increased 
speed of fire of guns of all sizes. 


About the close of the last century three kinds of armor 
seemed to produce noteworthy results: The Harvey process in 
England, the Krupp process in Germany, and the Schneider 
process in France. Concerning these various kinds Capt. Van 
Duzen, United States Navy,-.in a recent article, said: 

Of these three kinds the product of Krupp is generally regarded as 
the best. Krupp armor differs from that previously made, not only in 
the process of manufacture but in its chemical constitution. 
character is a jealously guarded trade secret, which has been sold at a 


hich price to nearly all the great armor manufacturers of the world; 
but that it contains a smal! amount of chromium as wel] as carbon is 
now generally understood. Previous attempts te produce chrome steel 
armor had not been saccessful, though the trials bad heen numerous 
and persistent. Nearly all the armor now applied to ships, except very 
thin plates, is made by some modification of the Krupp process. 
Again, he said: 

e object of having a hard face to armor is to break up projectiles 

by shock or so to strain or deform them as to reduce their penetration. 


It is particularly effective on oblique impact. To combine hardness with 


toughness was the aim of armor makers for a quarter of a century, 
and success was not obtained until the advent of nickel steel. The use 
of chromium, tungsten, and other substances has further improved these 
qualities. Had not the improvement of projectiles and guns kept pace 
with the development of armor, ships could net now be made invulner- 


able; but both have improved so that the relation of guns and armor 
is now less favorable to the latter than at almost any time in its his- 


tor: Nevertheless, armor is absoltutcly indispensable to the protection 
of ships and their crews against all classes of gunfire. 


At the recent hearings before the Senute committee Admiral | 
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Its exact | 


Strauss, when questioned as to the practical difficulties in carry- | 


ing out the plan for the construction of a Government plant, 
said: 


Senater Swanson. Admiral, do you know of any secret process of 


manufacture possessed by the armor-plate manufacturers that the Gov- 


ernment could pot use and make as efficient armor as is made now by 
th: conceras engaged in the business ? 


tmiral Stravss, I do not believe there are any secret processes about 
the manufacture of armor plate. One of the big factors in the matter 
is the general and special knowledge of steel making and handling 
large ingets. That special knewledge must be gained by experience. I 


do not believe the most minute description of it would enable anybody | 


to make armor. 

Senater Pace. How would you expect to obtain that expert knowl- 

edge ’ 
Admiral Srravss. J fancy there would be a reasonable amount of 

failure at first. We might get some experts, but undeubtedly, in the 

course of thme, we would be able to mevuufacture armor on our Own 

resources. 


We have, therefore, two expert opinions—one stating that the 
manufacture of armor is “a jealously guarded trade secret,” 
while the other states that he does not believe “there are any 
secret processes about the manufacture of armor plate.” Expe- 
rience will no doubt reveal which of these two opinions is correct. 

In the repert of the Bureau of Ordnance or cost of Govern- 


ment armor factery, submitted on June 28, 1913, it was stated 
as follews: 


The excellence of armor is determined mainly by two processes in 
the manufacture: 

First. The precuction of the steel. 

Second. The heat treatment of the ingot. 

soth of these processes require a high degree of metallurgical 

knowledge, which must be paid for at a high rate. Unless competent 
metallurgists, open-hearth superintendents, carbonizing superintendents, 
and inspectors of heats are employed the quality of armor produced will 
necessarily be below the standard of that produced by private parties 
by whem high salaries are paid. The burean is by po means desirous 
of Paying more for armer, whether made by private parties or by the 
Government, than the lowest price at which the best armor can be 
roduced ; but :t is strongly of the opinion that the primary and most 
mportant consideration i quality, and that cost is entirely secondary. 


In the report of the Niles Board, submitted to Congress in 
1906 by the Secretary of the Navy, it was stated: 


The chief and all-iniportant exponent of the 


ballistic resistance against actual attack by gun 
demands upon 


wality of armor is its 
re, and the increasing 
manufacturers in this regard have been an incentive 
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great difference between thi st } f f 
cost per ton of armor plat , \ " the 
| manufacture of armor has 

It is not difficult to cal er 
alloys empioyed steel lying 
sents per ton hed armor | : 
from $150 nne 
ernment require rat each } 
per cent of the weight of th I 
50 per cent of steel 7 luced t t 
scrap. ‘The all this dis t 
as they ne i slagged \ 
are cast in care p tired : 
foundries At a Ww es ' 
work, this moldin must id to ‘ t ‘ 
makes armor | h $190 
plate depart: 

The process of manipulation and t tment refs lt 
Niles report was well explained by Mr. W. P. B 1. v 
dent of the Midvale Steel Co.. in his ( Ei 
Committee on Naval Affairs, page 3044: 

Mr. Barpa. If perchance some 1 I tt 

lly visuatized what 3 | hing « t i 
like to try in mir g 1 

In the first pl é ‘ i 
will melt, prope brit togeth re t a! , 
pounds of vid st st « t rae et I 
requires that an pe 
three-gun turret ! ) iviest plate vw b th t } 
as yet required the American 0 ‘s to |] ! [ ! 
cast by bringing together the me I f f 
ing it with lit lat th } ‘ 
alone nec ' s metal 1 to f th w 
the primary operation, is worth upward of $2 0 ¢ 
put the metal in it and produce ev or I t 

The life of this mold averages about 30 ingot T! is at onc n 
overhead charge against the it 1 $7 I I 
been experienced that this wh pI ! | { 
first ingot and the whole charg ) ) 
ingot which it mad That one I r 
mous ingot. weighing 200 tons. is i wi a 
200-ton capacity, into the next shop wh: t M i 
10,000-ton pre : Thi press | lr 
The shop in which the pres tw 
necessary furnaces. The shop is 626 feet long, wv ! 1 
less than the length of the en Capit Build I | 
than the Capito] and its k is as high : the ? of { ‘ 

If you gentlemen can « eive ¢ hop gas the ( 

a building solely for the purpose of housing two t 

idea ot the massiveness of the machinery necessary t 

This machinery can not be chased in the mart I ( 
manufactured its own mai ry in its own shops rf 
course, can be erected by ordinary business cont tors + 
must be manufactured on the spot It n not be f i I 
ported without great difficulty rhe Bethlehem Ce | 

It also built the press for the Carneg Steel Co The design | . 
so modified as to permit of the transportation of the p I 3 
at Carnegie is not as good, in my judgment, as if it i I 

tured on the ground, because they had to « the p u 

pieces that their usefulness and inte y were 

After the armor ingot is forged into a great plate iy 1 
thick, although that is not the fina git it Ww 
feet long, 12 feet wide, and a 1i t th it ) 
a still further shop and two of th« he vith f 
of carbonaceous material in bet ex ! h i 
sandwich. This carbonaceous mixture of ‘ ick, 
charcoal, and other rather sec T i i vo 
plates, weighing then possibly 250 tons, i yt int 
as this portion of the room, 50 feet lot 24 feet w 
just about as big as this space wher ‘ re 
that furnace, of which we have 19 sn fu ces, ¢ } 0 
to build, this sandwich ts heated to a temperat ) 
the temperature of melting cast iron, for 1 1 f 
27 days, depending upon the nature « ‘ i 
temperature must be maintained day and nicht, 
for 27 days for the thickest plates and 18 day) t 
The temperature is controlled by electr 
standardized monthly against the star ! f 
Standards here at Washington We keep a : : 
to test our master instrument against t! n 
Washington. The temperature r a 
very small number of degrees of tl 

After this long operation pad the 
armor is breught out and then goes t la of 
heating, cooling, quenching in wat 
the tanks must be as lal b wit r 
which we are obliged to pay about 60 cents a gallon, ar am Vand 
series of operations requires the armor to |! ‘ ¥ } 
handled and manipulated, if everything goes . : 
are ssary. a totai of 46 ti fo cab | 
listic test. 

Mr. O_tver. What is the weight? 

Mr. Barpa. About i20 tons If I have su eded ir y u 
something of what this pr er yo r t r 
haps of the magnitude of the machinery req k 
After that is dene—and | bave net by any ¢t 3 
and delicate pertions of the treatment; ther t t . 
men in our employ who know them all, pract y nows all 
the processes through which the mater is put, for ¢t rpose of our 
own protection, we having developed the p ess—then we come to selec- 
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tion by the local inspector of what, in his judgment, is the poorest 
plate in the group. Of the belt plates, the heavy plates, there are 
perhaps 10 plates in a group or there is the composite group, carrying 
thick and thin plates, in which there have been as many as 24 in a 
group. The weight is approximately 600 tons of armor per group. 

Out of the group one plate is selected at first, the inspector, as I say, 
endeavering from the:information which has been regularly furnished 
him throughout the whole process to select that plate, which, in_his 
judgment, is most likely to fail when attacked by the projectile. That 
plate is then backed with oak, exactly as it is installed on shipboard, 
and sent down to Indianhead and there placed on the butts in front 
of the guns which are to put the real, definite, and final test on this 
piece of work. The 13-inch plate is tested with two capped 12-inch 
projectiles and one capped 14-inch projectile, it being the desire of the 
department to develop the resisting qualities of the plates being manu- 
factured. The requirement is that none of those projectiles shall pene- 
trate the plate, and, further, that the plate under this attack must not 
crack. If you make a plate so soft that it will not crack it is likely 
to be so soft that the shell will penetrate the plate, thus failing through 
perforation. Another consideration is the number of failing plates. 
The best result that the Midvale Co. has ever experienced is in the 
contract we have just completed for the armor for the Idaho, which 
comprises 13 groups and required 16 plates to test, and we had 3 
failing plates and 13 successes. That is the best proportion of success 
that we have ever enjoyed and represents, therefore, the best years f 
armor manufacture that we have ever enjoyed; due, first, to that rea- 
son; and, second, to the fact that for the first time we had sufficient 
armor to keep our plant going the entire year. 


This statement shows that the manufacture of armor requires 
great nicety of manipulation and treatment, and a continu- 
ous operation, day and night and Sunday, for 27 days for the 
thickest plates, and 18 days for the thinnest plates. There can 
be no cessation in the oneration for the temperature must be 
continuously maintained. 

In the Senate hearings, the following colloquy 
during the testimony of Mr. Barba: 


Mr. Barpa. The operation requires an absolute continuous perform- 
ance 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean the heat has to be maintained? 

Mr. Barba. Yes, sir. I instanced a week ago in my testimony one 
operation which ‘s common to every armor plant, which requires from 
18 to 25 days’ continuous operation at a temperature of 2,000° F., 
without cessation, You can not do that on an eight-hour basis. 

The CnatirnMan. That is one of the special parts of the manufac- 
ture, however ? 

Mr. BarBa. You can do that in the case of machinery where the tools 
may stand idle. 

The CHAIRMAN. My Judgment would be that it would be possible for 
the Government armor factory to run on those processes which are not 
necessarily continuous in such a way as not to make it necessary, and 
you could get the same results, and you could expand and run 24 
hours a day in ap emergency. 

Mr. Barsa. But, Senator ‘LILLMAN, wkere does your cost go under 
such an operation as that? When you are working 8 hours a day 
and the plant is idle 16 hours a day, everything stops more than 16 
hours a day. It takes longer than 8 hours a day to pick up and get 
going. You need a little manufacturing experience, Senator, to show 
you the truth of these statements I am making to you. 

The process above described relates exclusively to the treat- 
ment of the steel ingot in the armor factory. The production of 
the steel, however, is the first essential in the process of manu- 
facture and requires a high degree of metallurgical knowledge. 

In the ease of the private manufacturer the armor factory is 
only a department of a large plant where the ores are brought 
from privately owned mines and manufactured into ingots. 

It is not contemplated to manufacture steel in the Government 
armor plant, and, therefore, this first essential in the manufacture 
of armor will have to be purchased by the Government. Where it 
will be purchased will probably depend upon the location of 
ihe armor plant. If, as contemplated in the Senate amendment 
and discussion of this subject, it should be located at some point 
West or South, it would be natural to purchase the steel from 
the nearest available steel-manufacturing point. If it were to be 
located in the Middle West, the nearest point would probably 
be the United States Steel Corporation, and if it should be 
located in the South the nearest point would probably be the 
Birmingham, Ala., region. In either case the steel would have 
to be transported from the point of manufacture to the armor- 
plate plant. Of course this would be an additional item of 
expense 

After the manufacture of the armor it would have to be sub- 
jected to the Government tests on the proving ground. This 
now takes place at Indianhead. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
also a private proving ground of its own. In the report of the 
Rureau of Ordnance it said on this subject: 

If the site chusen for a Government factory were far removed from 
the present proving ground, considerations of economy might suggest 
the provision of a proving ground for armor tests adjoining the armor 
factory. 

The result would be that the armor would either have to be 
transported to the present proving ground or a new proving 
ground constructed adjoining the new armor plant. In either 
event considerable expense would be entailed. 

Another consideration would be the transportation of the 
armor after it was finished and accepted by the Government to 
the shipyard where the armor plate would be placed. upon the 
ship. ‘These shipyards are all located along either the Atlantic 
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or Pacific coast. If, for instance, the armor factory shou) 
located in the Middle West, it would still be necessary. »; 
the manufacture of the armor, to transport it to some ] 

along the Atlantic coast to answer its intended use. This 

tance would be considerably greater than is now necessary. ; 
would, therefore, add much to the cost of transportation. Hi 
it is apparent that it is vastly more economical to have the 2; 

manufactured near the shipbuilding plants. 

It is also apparent that the private manufacturers have 
additional advantage of owning their raw materials and » 
facturing the steel in the same plant where the armor is 1): 
factured. With the private manufacturers an armor pla: 
merely an adjunct to a great steel plant, and, as already stato 
it is easy to use up all the scrap and refuse in other w;: 
This would be impossible in a Government-owned plant, so 
devoted to the manufacture of armor. In a private plant 
workmen could also be readily shifted from the armor factory to 
the other departments, and the same thing would be true oi 
question of power and the operation of the plant. This w: 
be very important where the plant could not be operated on { 
time. Without the ability to shift their employees to ot) 
departments, it would be impossible for the Government to | 
its force of workmen together on one-third or even one-half ti) 

Down to this time it has been the uniform opinion of thos 
authority who have studied the subject that it was to the |) 
interest of the Government to purchase its armor. In 1s‘ 
Secretary of the Navy Herbert, in his report to Congress, saii| 

At the last session of Congress I gave: in response to an inquiry 
a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the United States Sv 
the opinion that the Government ought to purchase its armor 1 
than manufacture it. The reasons set forth in ‘that communicatio: 
still belleved to be sound. 

In 1900 Admiral O’Neill presented an exhaustive report © 
and on page 6 of his testimony, given on February 16, 1900 
said: 

I do not think it is expedient for the Government to undertal 
manufacture of armor for several reasons, which I will state. 

This is followed by several pages, setting forth the rea: 
for his opinion. In 1906 came the so-called Niles report. In 
December of that year Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte « | 
Congress, as a protection in dealing with armor-plate mai 
turers, the privilege of erecting an armor-plate plant, i 

yovernment thought it necessary. Congress gave him 
privilege, and with this power in his hands, he became sut | 
that it was not wise to erect such a plant. 

In the report of the Bureau of Ordnance for 1913 it is si: 

In this connection the department is reminded of the experien 
the French Government with its armor-plate factory, the facts 
ing which are already in the department’s possession. It is to ly 
that at present, some 13 years after the project was approved |) 
French Parliament, the plant has made no savings that compar 
the anticipted savings and is still unable to turn out any kind ot : 
except thin plates. 

In the light of the admission of Admiral Strauss that “| 
would be a reasonable amount of failure at first,” and oi 
failure of the French Government after 18 years of experi: 
ean anything else than failure be expected of the Governm 
plant authorized by this bill? 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. plant, by reason of its size and 1! 
excellence of its product, has been well termed in the stee! in- 
dustry the “ Krupp of America.” After the recent naval eng:ce- 
ment in the North Sex Emperor William sent the head oi tlic 
Krupp works the following telegram from Wilhelmshaven : 

After receiving oral reports on the North Sea battle, I desire to 
you how greatly we are indebted for success to our splendid art 
and armor plate, and especially to the destructive power of our 2) 
nition. Thus the battle day was also a day of honor for the Krup| 

How different is the policy proposed for this Govern i|! 
Instead of acknowledging an indebtedness to the private minu- 
facturers for their enterprise, a deliberate policy of destruction 
is proposed. It is a policy contrary to that of all the sivat 
powers of Europe. 

In an emergency it is quite easy to raise volunteers and to 
drill and train them, but turning out munitions of war can 10° 
be done so quickly. Modern warfare calls for every partic: « 
manufacturing efficiency that a country possesses. England |ics 
just paid a frightful price for failing to encourage the pro 
tion of war material by private manufacturers. One of (!ic 
ablest of English newspaper correspondents, Mr. Sidney Brows, 
in a letter to the New York Times in March last, discussed (!1'5 
very bill for the erection of a Government armor-plate p!:'\' 
He gave the result o7 his observations as follows: 

If this war has taught Great Britain anything it is that Govern 
ment arsenals are totally insufficient to provide for national defense, 1nd 
that the country with the largest number of individual plants engased 
in turning out the paraphernalia of war is the country best fitted to 14 


emergency. Restrict the production of war material by private mani 
facturers and you will one day pay a frightful price for it, not mere'y 
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money but in the lives of your soldiers. Encourage the production 
war material by private manufacturers, and no matter what profits 
‘hoy make out of the industry, the Nation will find it a cheap invest 
ey * * * | should be preud of the extraordinary skill and 
te rprise, the farseeing liberality with which they have been planned 
nj conducted. I should recognize in them so many pillars of national 
fety, so many policies of insurance against the awful risk of being un- 
repared. And I should certainly do what I could to defeat any policy 
ened threatened to destroy, to remove, or to weaken enterprise on whose 
stant efficiency might one day depend all the between 
tery and defeat. 
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Republican Party Platform. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
In true House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 9, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the Republican 
Party platform. 

The Republican Party platform is as follows: 
ReruBLIcAN Party PLATFORM ADOPTED aT Cyrcaco, ILI 


“In 1861 the Republican Party stood for the Union. As it 
stood for the union of States, it now stands for a united 
people, true to American ideals, loyal to American traditions, 
knowing no allegiance except to the Constitution, to the Gov- 
ment, and to the flag of the United States. 

American policies at home and abroad. 


.» JUNE Q, 1916 
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PROTECTION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS. 


We believe in 
“We declare that we believe in and will enforce the protec- 
tion of every American citizen in all the rights secured to him 
by the Constitution, treaties, and the law of nations, at home and 
abroad, by land and sea. 
specific promise of their party made at Baltimore in 1912, the 
Democratic President, and the Democratic Congress’ have failed | 
to defend, we will unflinchingly maintain. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, 

“We desire peace, the peace of justice and right, and believe 
in maintaining a straight and honest neutrality between the 
belligerents in the great war in Europe. We must perform all 
our duties and insist upon all our rights as neutrals without 
fear and without favor. We believe that peace and neutrality 
as well as the dignity and influence of the United States can 
not be preserved by shifty expedients, by phrase making, by 
performances in language, or by attitudes ever changing in an 
effort to secure groups of voters. The present administration 
has destroyed our influence abroad and humiliated us in our own 
eyes. The Republican Party believes that a firm, consistent. 
and courageous foreign policy, always maintained by Republican 
Presidents in accordance with American traditions, is the best, 
as it is the only true way, to preserve our peace and restore us 
to our rightful place among the nations. We believe in the 
pacific settlement of international disputes and favor the estab- 
lishment of a world court for that purpose. 

MEXICO, 

“We deeply sympathize with the 15,000,000 people of Mexico, 
who for three years have seen their country devastated, their 
homes destroyed, their fellow citizens murdered, and their 
women outraged by armed bands of desperadoes led by self- 
seeking, conscienceless agitators, who when temporarily success- 
ful in any locality have neither sought nor been able to resture 
order or establish and maintain peace. 

“We express our horror and indignation at the outrages 
which have been and are being perpetrated by these bandits 
upon American men and women, who were or are in Mexico by 
invitation of the laws and of the government of that country, 
and whose rights to security of person and property are guaran- 
teed by solemn treaty obligations. We denounce the indefensi- 
ble methods of interference employed by this administration in 
the internal affairs of Mexico, and refer with shame to its 
failure to discharge the duty of this country as next friend to 
Mexico, its duty to other powers, who have relied upon us as 
such friend, and its duiy to our citizens in Mexico, in permitting 
the continuance of such conditions, first by failure to act 
promptly and firmly; and, second, by lending its influence to 
the continuation of such conditions through recognition of one 
of the factions responsible for these outrages. 

“ We pledge our aid in restoring order and maintaining peace 
in Mexico. We promise to our citizens on and near our border, 


These rights, which in violation of the | 
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they may be found, adequate 


and to those 


in Mexico, 
and a tect 


wherever 


solute protectio! 


in their lives, liberty, and property. 
MONROB DOCTRINE, 

“ We reaflirm our approval of the Monroe doctrine, and declare 
its maintenance to be a policy of this country essential to Its 
present and future peace and safety and to the achievement of 
its manifest destiny. 

\TIN AME A. 

“We favor the continuance of Republican policies, w h will 
result in drawing more and more closely the commercial, finan- 
cial, and social relations between this country an n- 
tries of Latin America. 

PHILIPPINES. 

“We renew our allegiance to the Philippine policy 
gurated by McKinley, approved by Congress, and consistently 
carried out by Roosevelt and Taft. Even in this short time 


it has enormously improved the material and social conditions 
of the islands, given the Philippine people a constantly increas- 


ing participation in their government, and, if persisted in, will 
bring still greater benefits in the future. 
“We accepted the responsibility of the islands as a duty to 


civilization and the Filipino people. To leave with our task half 
done would break our pledges, injure our prestige among nations, 
and imperil what has already been accomplished. 

“We condemn the Democratic administration for its 
to abandon the Philippines, which was prevented only 
vigorous opposition of Republican Members of Congress, 
by a few patriotic Democrats. 

“We reiterate our unqualified approval of the action taken in 
December, 1911, by the President and Congress to secure with 
Russia, as with other countries, a treaty that will recognize the 
absolute right of expatriation and prevent all discrimination of 
whatever kind between American citizens, whether native born 
or alien and regardless of race, religion, or previous political 
allegiance. We renew the pledge to observe this principle and to 
maintain the right of asylum, which is neither to be surrendered 
nor restricted, and we unite in the cherished hope that 


atte 
by 


aided 


npt 
the 


the war 
which is now desolating the world may speedily end, with a 
complete and lasting restoration of brotherhood among the 
| nations of the earth and the assurance of full equal rights, civil 
and religious, to all men in every land. 
PROTECTION OF THE Ct NTRY. 

“Tn order to maintain our peace and make certain the secu- 
rity of our people within our own borders, the country must 
have not only adequate but thorough and complete national 
defense, ready for any emergency. We must have a sufli 


and effective Regular Army and a provision for ample reserves, 
already drilled and disciplined, who can be called at once to the 
eolors when the hour of danger comes. 

“We must have a Navy strong and so well proportioned a1 
equipped, so thoroughly ready and prepared that no enemy can 


gain command of the sea and effect a landing in force on either 
our western or eastern coast. To secure these results \ must 
have a coherent and continuous policy of national defense 


which even in these perilous days the Democratic Party has 
utterly failed to develop, but which we promise to give to t 
country. 
TARIFF. 
“The Republican Party stands now, as always, 
sense for the policy of tariff protection to Ameri« industr 


in es 


and American labor, and does not regard an antidumping pro- 
vision as an adequate substitute. Such protection should be 
reasonable in amount, but sufficient to protect adequately Ameri- 
ean industry and American labor and be so adjusted to 
prevent undue exactions by monopolies or trusts. It 
moreover, give special attention to ‘uring the industi 
dependence of the United States in the case of dyestuff 

“Through wise tariff and industrial legislation our dus 
tries can be so organized that they will become not only . 
mercial bulwark but a powerful aid to national defense. 

“The Underwood Tariff Act is a complete failure in every 
respect. Under its administration imports have enormously in- 
creased in spite of the fact that the intercourse with foreign 
countries has been largely cut off by reason of the war le 
the revenues of which we stand in such dire need have n 
greatly reduced. Under the normal conditions which pr ed 
prior to the war it was clearly demonstrated that this act de- 
prived the American producer and the American wage « ier 
of that protection which entitled them to meet th fol n 
competitiors, and but for the adventitious conditions cr d by 
the war, would long since have paralyzed all forms of At in 
industry and deprived American labor of its just reward 


“Tt has not in the least reduced the cost of living, which has 
constantly advanced from the date of its enactment, 
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fare of our people demands its repeal and the substitution of a 
measure which in peace as well as in war will produce ample 
revenue and give reusonable protection to all forms of Ameri- 
can production in mine, forest, field, and factory. 

“We favor the creation of a tariff commission with complete 
power to gather and compile information for the use of Con- 
gress in all matters relating to the tariff. 


BUSINESS. 


“The Republican Party has long believed in the rigid super- 
vision and strict reguiation of the transportatior and great cor- 
porations of the country. It has put its creed into its deeds, 
and all really effective laws regulating the railroads and the 
great industrial corporations are the work of Republican Con- 
gresses and Presidents. For this policy of regulation and super- 
vision the Democrats, in a stumbling and piecemeal way, are 
undertaking to involve the Government in business which should 
be left within the sphere of private enterprise and in direct 
competition with its own citizens; a policy which is sure to 
result in waste, great expense to the taxpayer, and in an infe- 
rior product. 

“The Republican Party firmly believes that all who violate 
the laws in regulation of business should be individually pun- 
ished. But prusecutien is very different from persecution, and 
business success, no matter how honestly attained, is apparently 
regarded by the Demecratic Party as in itself a crime. Such 
doctrines and beliefs choke enterprise and stifle prosperity. 
The Republican Party believes in encouraging business, and 
will seek to advance all American interests. 

RURAL CREDITS. 

“We favor an effective system of rural credits as opposed to 
the ineffective law propesed by the present Democratic admin- 
istration. 

RURAL FREB DELIVERY. 

‘We favor the extension of the Rural Free Delivery System 
and condemn the Democratic administration for curtailing and 
crippling it. 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

“In view of the policies adopted by all the maritime nations to 
encourage their shipping interests, and in order to enable us to 
compete with them for the ocean carrying trade, we favor the 
payment to ships engaged in the foreign trade of liberal com- 
pensation for services actually rendered in carrying the mails, 
and such further legislation as will build up an adequate 
American merchant marine and give us ships which may be 
requisitioned by the Government in time of national emergency. 

“We are utterly opposed to the Government ownership of 
vessels as proposed by the Democratic Party, because Govern- 
ment ownership, while effectively preventing the development 
of the American merchant marine by private capital, will be 
entirely unable to provide for the vast volume of American 
freights and will leave us more helpless than ever in the hard 
grip of foreign syndicates. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

‘Interstate and intrastate transportation have become so in- 
terwoven that the attempt to apply two and often several sets 
of laws to its regulation has preduced conflicts of autherity, em- 
barrassment in operation, and inconvenience and expense to the 
public. 

“'The entire transportation system of the country has become 
essentially national. We, therefore, favor such action by legis- 
lation, or, if necessary, through an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as will result in placing it under ex- 
clusive Federal control. 

ECONOMY AND A NATIONAL BUDGET. 

“ The increasing cost of the National Government and the need 
for the greatest economy of its resources in order to meet the 
growing demands of the people for Government service call for 
the severest condemnstion of the wasteful appropriations of this 
Democratic administration, of its shameless raids on the Treas- 
ury, and of its opposition to and rejection of President Taft’s 
oft-repeated proposals and earnest efforts to secure economy 
atid efliciency through the establishment of a simple, business- 
like budget system, to which we pledge our support and which 
we hold to be necessary to effect any real reform in the ad- 
ministration of national finances. 

CONSERVATION, 

“We believe in a careful husbandry of all the natural re- 
sources of the Nation—a husbandry which means development 
without waste; use without abuse. 

CIVIL-SBRVICB REFORM. 

“ The civil-service law has always been sustained by the Re- 
publican Party, and we renew our repeated declaration that it 
shall be thoroughly and henestly enforced, and extended wher- 
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ever practicable. The Democratic Party has created since Ma 
4, 1913, 30,000 offices outside of the civil-service law at 
nua! cost of $44,000,000 to the taxpayers of the country. 

“We condemn the gross abuse and misuse of the law by the 
present Democratic administration and pledge ourselves to » +. 
organization of this service along lines of efficiency and econ, 

TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. 

“ Reaffirming the attitude long maintained by the Repu! 
Party, we hold that officials appointed to administer th 
ernment of any Territory should be bona fide residents . 
Territory in which their duties are to be performed. 

LABOR LAWS, 

“We pledge the Republican Party to the faithful enfor 
of all Federal laws passed for the protection of labor 
favor vocational education; the enactment and rigid enf 
mnt of a Federal child-labor law; the enactment of a gen 
and comprehensive workmen’s compensation law within 
commerce power of Congress and an accident compensatio 
covering all Government employees. We favor the coll 
and collation, under the direction of the Department of | 
of complete data relating to industrial hazards for the inf; 
tion of Congress, to the end that such legislation may be adv) 
as may be calculated to secure the safety, conservation 
protection of labor from the dangers incident to industry 
transportation. 


r 


“an a 


SUFFRAGE. 

“The Republican Party, reaffirming its faith in government 
the people, by the people, for the people, as a measure of jus 
to one-half the adult people of this country, favors the extension 
of the suffrage to women, but recognizes the right of each State 
to settle this question for itself. 

“Such are our principles, such are our purposes and policies. 
We close as we began. The times are dangerous and the | 
is fraught with peril. The great issues of the day have been 
confused by words and phrases. The American spirit which 
made the country and saved the Union has been forgotten by 
those, charged with the responsibility of power. We appea! to 
all Americans, whether naturalized or native born, to prove to 
the world that we are Americans in thought and in deed, with 
one loyalty, one hope, one aspiration. We call on all Americiis 
to be true to the spirit of America, to the great traditions of 
their common country, and, above all things, to keep the faith.” 





The Merchant Marine and Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION gel REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
155 tHe House or RepreseNnTATIvEs, 
Saturday, June 10, 1916. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my rem: i. 
in the Recorp by printing a speech made by me in Febru 
before the Economic Club of Boston. This speech was revi> oa 
and corrected by me upon request of the secretary of tlie 
Economic Club for publication in their National Econo 
League Quarterly from notes taken at the time of its delivery. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? ‘The 
Chair hears none. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF HON, RUFUS HARDY TO BOSTON ECONOMIC CLUB, BOSTON, MASS. 

My fellow countrymen, it is with pleasure and with prie | 
use these words in this assembly. 

For the first time in my life, te-day I have set foot within tie 
historic and great city of Boston, and I am 60 years old. | sm 
proud of every incident in your history that marks your chir- 
acter as a people, because those incidents all redound to tic 
glory of our common country. I am as proud of the glories 0! 
Boston, or almost as proud, as I am of the memories of [lec 
heroic deeds of the men of the Alamo [applause], and (hat 
broad southern citizenship of the State I hail from greets wit) 
pleasure kindred spirits from the East or North or West. 

But I am not here to-day to speak of these things. I am lere 
to speak of things practical and of the present, and I con «ss 
that when I came I expected my views would meet a wali ©! 
prejudice and preconceived opinion, and I realize that a pr¢ yu 
diced opinion is one of the most difficult things to change in *! 
the world. I ran across such a prejudice not long ago on the 








silver question. I believed then and believe now that the silver- 
ne owner was as much interested in preventing the passage 
the iaw for free and unlimited coinage of silver as the coin- 
reial world was, but you could not even tell him so. He 
uuld not hear you. And so I believe now that New England, 
‘he home of our shipping industry and the inspiration of our 
early triumphs in that field, is more interested in the adoption 
of the views I hold than any other section of our country. Still, 
r came, believing that the message I bring would fall on almost 
closed ears, for the reason that I understood it was your pre- 
conceived opinion that those views were contrary to your in- 
I am therefore agreeably surprised and really proud 
to see that your chairman has almost put the stamp of his 
approval upon the views which I have entertained for the 10 
years I have been in Congress and which I desire to present to 
vou to-night. 
* Before I discuss the shipping bill now before Congress, which 
I have been fighting to pass for the last two years, I desire to 
cive my views generally on what will build up an American 
merchant marine. I read with interest the proceedings of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in Washington a few days 
Unfortunately from start to finish it was devoted to the 
advocacy of ship subsidy. Gentlemen, think of it, a ship sub- 
ly urged at this time, when any man who owns a vessel in the 
shape of a ship, steam or sail, can get such prices for his service 
that if the Government were to give him a subsidy it would be 
a shame to take the money. [Applause.] And yet this great 
body, this national chamber of commerce, stood there and asked 
for a subsidy. You know, Mr. Chairman, and I know that the 
greatest absurdity to-day would be to go before Congress in 
behalf of the shipowners and say “ my clients, those I represent, 
are receiving now in freights from 100 to 1,000 per cent more 
than they ever did before, but I ask you earnestly to give them 
a subsidy in addition.” You gentlemen are in this section of 
the Union that has devoted more of its energy to upbuilding the 
merchant marine than any other section, and I ask you what do 
you think of such a request? The great body of our people, 
who have not been directly interested in shipping, have contrib- 
uted millions to improving our harbors and canals and rivers, 
so that your ships and the ships of commerce generally may 
safely enter and traverse them. That is sometimes called a 
subsidy by those who seek to find countenance for their demand, 
but it is not a subsidy. It is a public improvement. It does not 
go into the pocket of any particular individual or corporation. 
A subsidy is not distributed in that way. The beneficiaries of a 
subsidy hang like hungry dogs around a table waiting for the 
crumbs to fall. 

I must tell you that I was glad to find your chairman able to 
state, and stating so fairly, the facts in regard to England's 
merchant marine. He tells you that England never has given a 
subsidy to her eargo ships. She has paid certain sums, but for 
every dollar she has ever given she has demanded full service 
in return. She has built, under the direction of her Admiralty, 
certain ships which might be easily turned into war vessels, and 
so constructed that they could not be very economically operated 
in commerce, but yet constructed with a view of avoidins the 
expense of keeping them idle in times of peace while having 
them ready for a time of war; and a few vessels, not amounting 
to 5 per cent of Britain’s total tonnage, have received, not a sub- 
sidy, but what is in effect very fair and just compensation for 
carrying the mails and for other public service rendered and 
service contracted to be rendered in certain contingencies. But 
suppose it could be shown that England did subsidize some of her 
fast ships, how would that help the other and unsubsidized vessels 
of her vast marine? How would it help Mr. Smith operating 
his vessel if Mr. Jones operating a vessel in competition with 
him got a subsidy? Pardon me for discussing this question at 
some length. I do so because it has a fascination for the ship- 
owners, and it is shrewdly pushed to the fore by the shipbuilding 


terests. 


rO. 


sit 


interests, which, under our present laws, have a monopoly of | 


uilding ships for the American flag. Special favor and privi- 
lege are always fascinating and the recipients of them are al- 
Ways overflowing with reasons to justify them. Our shipbuild- 
ers have always enjoyed a monopoly of our flag by prohibitory 
laws, This did not matter so long as they built as zood or better 
ships for the money than any other builders, but when the time 


came, and it did come, that they demanded a price of 50 to 100 | 


per cent more than the foreign shipbuilder demanded for the 
same ship, then, in the language of James J. Hill, competition 
in our ships that is under our flag with foreign ships became 
impossible. Then the ship builders and owners of America 
began to look for some way to do business. They could do it in 


our coastwise trade, of course, because no other ships were | 


allowed there, but on the high seas it was different. 
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| If shipowners alone had been originally concerned, the w: 
easy. All we had to do was simply to let the American bi 
ship here or elsewhere and so pay » more for it than did his 
foreign competitor. But our shipbuilder at that suggestion 
threw up his hands in holy horro: He declared he could not 
compete with the foreign builder, and that if you let American 
citizens buy ships where they please and put them und 
flag and sail coastwise as well as overseas they—the shipbuild- 
ers—would be destroyed; and yet they realized that tl ship 
which carried the commerce between nations must do so because 
it carried it cheapest, and that the cheapest ship e 
cheapest transportation. The issue was clear-cut. It s, put 
our shipowner on equal terms with the foreign shipowner or zive 
up all participation by our ships in the foreign trade and ld 
only to our coastwise trade, from which we could exclucd > 


foreigner by law. Since the coastwise trade was about three- 
fourths—now nearly seven-eighths—of all our trade, the decision 
was quick and easy for our shipbuilders. They chose to hold 
the monopoly of building for our coastwise trade alone and let 
the foreign trade go to foreign flags; and American merchants 
and the American public acquiesced. It was a blind and foolish 


policy, but urged with many plausible arguments. They said, 
“Let us enjoy our coastwise monopoly and by building many 
ships we will soon bring down our price to the level of the 


foreign price, but if you open 


ip the ship market you will ut- 
terly destroy us, and then the foreign shipbuilder will double 
his price”; and besides, they said, “If war should come we 


would have no shipyards, end be at the mercy of our enemy.” 
Finally, they said shrewdly, “If American capital wants to en- 
gage in foreign transportation, it can buy the foreign ship, put 
it under the foreign flag, and so do the business.” And this 
what American capital did. Later, when the absence of 
flag from the high seas became a scandal, we began to hear 
talk about our ships being driven out by antiquated navigation 
laws and the heavy burdens imposed by our laws on our shipping. 
All this talk was vague and general. It was never defini 
specific, and it was always ac companied by a clamor for subsidy, 

The subsidist makes his plea on two grounds: First, our an- 
tiquated navigation laws, which he never points out and never 
seeks to amend; and, second, the high wages we pay our seamen, 
I tell you, without fear of contradiction, that we have no 
antiquated navigation laws that impede our navigation save the 
one which forbids our merchantman from buying the cheapest 
ship he can for the money. On the second point, the question of 
wages, it seems never to occur to him that England is & 
high-wage country, comparatively. Her wages are higher than 
those of Germany, France, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
or Italy, and yet she builds cheaper and better ships than any 
of them and carries more of the commerce of the world than all 


is 


our 


te or 


also 


of them put together, and she carries that commerce without 
subsidy. 

Senator Burton in a speech in the Fifty-ninth Congress de- 
clared that no nation had ever built up a great merchant marine 
on subsidy, and he is a profound student of the subject. My own 
study of the question has fully convinced me of the truth of 
his assertion. England has won by the skill and bigne nd 
boldness of her enterprise. We must win in like man r 





not at all; but if we would win, we must take off the w 
and handicaps that prevent us from running an equal race 


and 
then enter the list of competitors seeking to furnish the trans- 
portation of the world just as we have entered the list of com- 
petitors seeking to furnish the world with the corn, 


the whe it, 


the shoes, the machinery, and all the other products of lab 
Mr. President and gentlemen, there was a time when the 

American flag rode on every sea and the Ameri 1 ship entered 
every port of the world. The grandest success in a mariti 
| that the world ever saw; but when that time was, althou ‘ 
seamen and shipbuilders received higher wages, yet <A l 
| built the cheapest and best vessels in the world 

} man, Mr. Lincoln, has se clearly told you 

| Mr. Lincoln has given you the story of the downfall and decay 
| of our merchant marine. He kno those things bee x e 
| lived them. He.tells you that during all the years our 1 ine 
| flourished it was a fact that the New England ipbuilder bui 

| the best ships in the world, and built them for their « l el 
| chantmen and for the merchantmen of the world. Is not 

so, sir? [Mr. Lincoln: *“ Correct.”] Just so long as 

the best and cheapest ships, just that long our met 

the march of maritime progress. But what happen 

| happened: We were building wooden vesse is. We] i 
| splendidly, graceful in form, speedy in mover 

} ated them by the most skillful seamen in t] orld. J 
heard it said that the American skipper made thie 0 
} ages while the best English ship ild o1 B 
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when our War between the States came and our ships were 








being raided and destroyed by Confederate cruisers the other 
nations were not too proud or thick headed te buy our ships, and 
they did buy all we would sell. In that period your chairman 


says our merchants sold 800,000 tons of shipping. If we had 
been at that time in the place of the other nations ef the world 
and our commercial rival had been in war, our law would have 
prohibited us from buying their ships at a bargain; but these 
other nations—England among them—were not cursed with 
such blindness. England allowed her merchantmen to buy our 
ships and sail them under her flag with every right of English 
ships. It is contended sometimes that we now have let foreign- 
built ships come under our flag by the lately passed Panama 
act. I want you clearly to understand the answer. We have 
done no such a thing. We did pretend to do it, but it was only 
pretense. We passed a bill authorizing the American merchant- 
man to buy a ship wherever he pleased, but in the same bill 
we said that if he bought one built anywhere else than in the 
United States he could only sail it in the foreign trade. 

Now, what does that mean? It means he might put our flag 
over it; but when he does so, what advantage or what privi- 
lege does he get by doing it? Not a rap of your finger. Under 
this fraud of a law he ean not do anything with the ship under 
our flag that he could not do under the foreign flag. He may 
bring goeds from Liverpool to New York or Bosten and carry 
goods back to Liverpool. He could do that under the foreign flag. 
He gains absolutely nothing. What does he lose? First, he must 
change his officers when he changes to our flag. These he per- 
haps cherishes because they have been faithful and serviceable 
That is his first difficulty. What next? He loses every distine- 
tive privilege he had under the flag he transfers from. If it is 
the English flag. he leses the privilege of sailing in the coast- 
wise trade of some dozen different nations with whom England 
has treaties of commity. And, moreover, he loses the privilege 
of sailing in the coastwise trade of Canada. It is safe to say 
that there is no nation under whose flag a vessel does not enjoy 
some special advantage, small or great, and it is certain that 
by the law in question we offer absolutely no inducement to 
‘ause a shipowner under a foreign flag to part with even the 
smullest advantage. It is said that we in the South are careiess 
in business matters, but that your people are not. As a New 
England business man, if you owned a ship under the English 
flag or any other flag, would you change it to the American flag 
when you understood the simple truth as I have told it to you 
about this so-called free-ship law? The committee I am on 
reported out that law after I had tried and failed to get them to 
amend it by letting such ships engage in our coastwise trade. I 
told them that not a single ship would come to our flag under its 
provisions, and no ship did until the dangers of the present war 
came and then some of them took advantage of that law solely 
on account of our neutral position and they came with the privi- 
lege of retaining their officers because the law requiring Ameri- 
ean officers was suspended to enable them to do so. 

There is one other familiar subject I wish to talk about just a 
little—the subject of discriminating duties. Your chairman has 
said that discriminating duties have been tried by every nation 
on earth and have failed. That is true. In our early history 
Jefferson said that as long as other nations levied discriminat- 
ing duties against us we must maintain retaliatory duties against 
them; and that fact has of late years been falsely quoted to 
show that Jefferson favored discriminating duties. The whole 
truth is this: When the thirteen original States had sepurate 
shipping laws, they found that England and other nations were 
discriminating against them by imposing heavy tonnage dues on 
American ships entering their perts, and also heavy tariff duties 
on goods imported in such ships. Then it was found that when 
a State tried separately to retaliate she could not, because if 
Boston, for instance, imposed a high duty and New York a lower 
duty, Beston lost her trade and New York got it. New York 
and Massachusetts could not agree; and if they had agreed, then 
Baltimore could come down in her dues and duties and get the 
trade. This was the situation when our Federal Constitution 
Was framed. It was one of the things that helped to secure its 
adoption. All the States desired to have one central power that 
could put in operation a uniform policy on tonnage dues and 
tariff duties and so meet the laws of foreign States which dis- 
criminated against them. Among the first laws passed by Con- 
gress wus, therefore, ene enacting retaliatory discriminating 
duties and tonnage dues. But even as early as 1802 a movement 
was started te repeal that law and place in its stead upon our 
statute beeks a law authorizing the President to negotiate 
treaties abolishing our discriminating duties as to such nations 
as would abolish theirs against us. But it so happened that at 
this time the French Revolution was disturbing all the world, 
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Laws and treaties were everywhere asleep in intern: ti 
affairs. 

The Napoleonic wars were sweeping the ocean of thx 
chantmen of nearly all European nations, and our ships 
all they could do. ‘They had a harvest; but just as si 
European peace was proclaimed the leading men of all part 
in 1815 in the United States joined in the passage of an «+ 
abolish discriminating duties against all nations that 
abolish them as to us. The President was authorized to | 
tiate treaties to that end. Some 18 treaties were negotiate. 
the next 10 years. There were many qualifying clauses ip : 
treaties not necessary now to discuss. In this country 
parties and the leaders of all parties continually endeavor; 
make the sea more and more free, but England, with her 
colonial possessions, continued to refuse to meet our overt) 
We were particularly anxious to trade freely with the | 
Indies. and England was anxious that we should not. She pp; 
ticed all sorts of discriminations against our shipping. Pres);), 
John Quincy Adams and his Secretary of State, Henry © 
seught every way to make a treaty of reciprocity with her . i 
to abolish these discriminations. They failed. They sent « 
cial representatives to England. That failed; but in 1828 [P,, 
dent Andrew Jackson sent a special agent to England wi: 
autherity and instructions to negotiate a treaty and 
message to the effect that a change had taken place in the A)neri- 
ean administration ; that he meant business; and the trent 
finally made. England was the last great nation to give in, anq 
from 1828 down to this day we have practically neither laid nor 
paid discriminating duties. 

I eould go into the subject at great length and show you how 
such duties obstructed commerce and irritated and aggravated 


ST 


nations and injured peoples. I could show you how it came to 
pass that an owner of cotton who must ship it from Chirles- 
ton, S. C., to Europe found it better to pay an exorbitant freight 
and send it on a foreign ship than to send it on American ves- 


sels free, and how England finally closed her West Indian ports 
te our ships. It is eneugh to say that discriminating «(tics 
force eutthroatism and stagnation in commerce. and we (0 not 
want them. What we want is to struggle with the world on 
equal terms on the sea for our part of its carrying trade and its 
eommerce, ‘ 

I could tell you of the debates in Congress, and the records 
from 1815 to 1828 are full of the subject. The statesmen of 
New England led in the struggle for free seas. They wanted 
nothing but an opportunity to meet the ships of the other na- 
tions of the world on equal terms, and they knew they would 
hold their own. Now, gentleman, what your chairman has 
said is the truth. What you want in order to compete is the 
cheapest and best ship and through that the cheapest unit of 
transportation that the world can offer. We won when we had 
the best ships, we lost when we ceased to have them. How 
and when did we cease to have them? The story is siple, 
yet little known. Just before our Civil War England who wis 
fighting a losing fight with us in wooden ships began to make 
vessels of iron and steel. She was perhaps far ahead of us in 
the general manufacture of iron and steel products and un- 
fortunately when she began to build this new class of vessels 
we did not catch on. We were rather disposed to scout the 
idea, and England had begun to get the better of the strucszie, 
when our war broke out. During that war we failed to keep 
step with England's maritime progress, and when the 


war 


ended many of our old merchant vessels had been sold or 
destroyed and our merchant marine was largely scattered and 
gone. England’s merchant marine was in splendid condition 


Her steel and iron vessels could beat our old wooden ones, 
she could build new iron and steel vessels cheaper than \¢ 
because she was the greatest manufacturer in the world o! | 
materials that went into them. What then happened? ur 
steel industry was only beginning, and in order to protect 
industry we put a heavy duty on the importation of the st 
and iron that went into ships, and when we laid that dul) 
practically said to our shipbuilder that until the Amer 
manufacturer made and sold iron and steel products as chien)! 
as England he could not build any competing ships. \!\' 
then we continued in force the law that prevented our ! 
chants buying the English ships and so we foreclosed thei , 
portunity to battle for existence in the carrying trade across ('° 
seas. Our shipbuilders could not compete, and our merchints 
eould only buy ships here. [Applause.] 
The shipbuilding and coastwise interests are constantly t°'\- 
ing about our antiquated navigation laws in the public press 
as the cause of the decay of our merchant marine. I have mace 
them ashamed to talk that way when they come before «'' 
committee, because I have demanded that they point out | 
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> they complain of and have shown them that they have never 
oq for the repeal of a single law. Your chairman to-night 
. the first man interested in shipping who has ever in my hear- 


named the real antiquated law which has killed our mer- | 


t marine. The shipbuilder will not tell you what it is, but 
I have had them to tell me in years gone by fhat 
aw required our seamen to be given better accommodations 
an the seamen of any other nation on earth. There is a 
conman here [Mr. Furuseth] who will tell you that is not true. 
| looked at the law. Our law until last year required 72 cubic 
‘oot of space for each member of the crew to eat, live, and sleep 

England’s law requires 120 feet, and France and nearly 
very other nation require from a hundred to a hundred and 
twe nty feet. So we have not required better but poorer quarters 
for our seamen, Sometimes they told me that our law pre- 
-eribed an exeessive scale of food. Look at the English food 
scale and there is hardly any difference. We have a law, it is 


snows. 


true, prescribing a moderate schedule of food, but then this Is | 


allowed to be varied by the terms of the contract under which 
‘he seamen enlist and it is always varied. [Applause.] When 
I have shown these things and asked again what laws, they are 
as dumb as oysters, becuse they can not find a law on our 
statute books that cripples our merchant marine except the law 


which your chairman pointed out and which I have pointed out 
to-night, and that is the law which prevents you from buying a 


ship where you please and using it in all our trades. The ship- 
builders and coastwise shipowners will not point out that law, 
because they do net want it repealed. Let me show you how 
impossible it is for us to have a merchant marine until that law 
is repealed. 

It was testified before our committee that a ship costing a 
million dollars here would cost $700,000 laid down on the Clyde. 
Now, if you buy the ship heie it will cost you a million dollars, 
and you can sail it as an American ship in every trade. If you 
buy it on the Clyde and put the British flag on it, you pay seven 
hundred thousand. Ships are bought on borrowed money. That 
means that on the American ship you pay interest on $300,UU00 
more than you would on the British ship, and if you pay 5 per 
cent interest it means $15,000 more interest per year. It means 
also that you pay insurance on $300,000 more, which, I think, is 
generally about 5 per cent, and which would make your insur- 
ance fifteen thousand more per year. A ship is supposed to last 
20 years and 5 per cent is charged off annually for deprecia- 
tion. Repairs are also estimated to cost annually 5 per cent 
on the value of the vessel. So by buying the American ship you 
will pay annually fifteen thousand more interest, fifteen thou- 
sand more insurance, fifteen thousand more for repairs, and 
fifteen thousand more for depreciation; all told, $60,000 more 
per year under this antiquated law for the blessed privilege of 
sailing your ship under the American flag with the full privi- 
lege of an American vessel. As a man that is not more blind 
than the cow that can keep in the road, I ask this simple ques- 
tion of you: If you, the most patriotic man in America, were 
thinking of going into the over-seas carrying trade, would you 


buy the American ship and pay this $300,000 excess initial cost | 


aud this $60,000 excess charge every year? Business men in 


carrying trade are not fools, and you see just as well as I do | 


why our merehant marine died. 

When the Civil War ended we were still carrying over 30 per 
cent of our foreign commerce in our own ships. Those were 
the old weoden vessels that had not been sold er destroyed. As 
the years passed by we built no more ships for foreign trade, the 
old ones disappeared as the simple wear and tear played them 


out or as one by one they sank beneath the waves to their long | 


long home and as one disappeared no other took its place, so 
that when the present European war broke out even counting 
those ships we subsidized to carry the mails we were carrying 
only about 8 per cent of our foreign commerce. Oh, it was a 
pitiful sight to watch while the proudest industry of New Eng- 
land was fading from the face of the earth because of one law 
which you have not repealed and apparently can not repeal. 
We cling to that law for the protection of some 40,000 men en- 
gaged in shipbuilding. We had better abandon that law and 
take every one of those men and build them magnificent palaces 
aud employ servants for them and then clothe and feed and house 
and wine and dine them like princes. When you excluded our 
shipowners from the foreign trade, as I have shown you, you 
left to them exclusively the coastwise trade which is now seven- 
eighths ef our entire transportation, and this apparently has 
contented them, and now having bought high-priced American 
Ships for that trade they join the shipbuilders and are unwilling 
‘or any other shipowners to come into that trade with ships 
cheaper than theirs. To them the cost of their ships is imma- 
terial, since they have a monopoly in this transportation. ‘The 
Steel industry also joined hands with the shipbuilder, as did the 
railways, for reasons I need not dwell upon. So, gentlemen, I 
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may tell you that these united forces < S 
up against. W1] you oppose ' 
geta hearing. [Lauzght l 


I am saying 
more the other night. I 
day in a Baltimore papet l r I 
and wrote me that although he ha 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the Un 
more on the subject of our merc! t ma 
than he did frem all that was said in the C! 
But for all that appears in the Baltim« 
have discussed Rovusevelt's river of Doubt 
Now, what about the bill called the “s! 
Committee on the Merchant Marine : 
and framing? I must tell you that 
two years has conducted a most thorough and sear 
| vestigation into the matter of shipping and ship-li: 
tions and practices, and we embodied the results of our 
| gation in four volumes well worth your study, if y i 
ested in the upbuilding of our merchant marine. I be 
| the most complete investigation ever made by a con 
| Congress. When you read it you will find that 
laid bare in such way as to leave no controver 
|} and that those facts show every ocean line betw 
Europe or South America or Asia or Australia is io atior 
with every other line. They show you that a few great corp: 
rations and railroads own 94 per cent of ail the steumship-line 
service in our coastwise trade and operate them 
ence agreements, and they show you that an independent con 
petitor undertaking to fight these combinations 


to-night 


shipping | 
ind Fisheries ( 


our cotmmitt 


inder confer 


in either 
coastwise or foreign trade has no more chance to live than 
feather in a whirlwind. This illustration came before us: The 
merchants of Beaumont, Tex., were doing a great deal of shiy 


| ping of canned goods from Baltimore. The conference lines re 
fused to run a direct ship, but shipped such goods from Balti 
more to New York by rail, thence to Galveston by water, ant 
thence by rail to Beaumont. The result was that the can 
goods were handied three times instead of once, very much to 
their damage, and the Beaumont merchants were charged 
cents per hundred for freight. They believed they could ch 
a vessel, save that extra handling, and transport the goods 
20 cents per hundred and still make $4,000 for the ship on each 
voyage. This was their judgment after full investigation. They 
chartered the ship, but before they got it in the harbor of I i 
| more, a brand-new ship owned by a corporation theretofore ur 
| known appeared in the harbor, offering to tuke canned go 
| direct to Beaumont at 16 cents per hundred pounds. [I give t! 
| facts and figures by memory. 

The result was that the venture of the merchant 
| came home with three-quarters of a load or less 
oan 


it 


fol 


< »f 
nd with a 
instead of a profit of $4,000. The second it. of course, wa 
they abandoned their venture, and the third result v 
new corporation and the new ship put in by the shipping com 
| bine vanished, and the fourth result was that the old lines went 
| back to their old practice of shipping canned goods from Balt 
| more to Beaumont via New York and Galveston 
| 
! 


as that the 


ind at 2b 


per hundred. That was just one isolated case. ‘I! 
| the investigation are full of similar cases. No ove ot 
lines in the combination lost the money that w lost 
| ship they used to kill this Beaumont enterprise \ f l 
| lines jointly bore it. The ship they used is called af 

They have other weapons to fight with and to pre 

tion. They have deferred rebat They have ays 

their earaings, arrangements by which if one li a 

than its just proportion it pays for it to the pool. I< 

merate and explain all their practices, but they result 


domination of the situation, and the combination see 
them. They make a plausible showing 
tion is destructive and that to avoid 
these things are necessary, and so we ha 
ing us, an absolute monopoly 


by sa 


dest 


or ¢ 


striction or limitation the rates 
over-seas and coastwise transportatio \'\ f ) 
it? That question was up to the M nt Marine ans 


Committee. 
regulatory features of 
been saying brings up 


Our answer ist 


the shippil a 
tnat 


inother thing about su dies i 


hil 
Otil 


give a subsidy to the private ow! eng t 
from here to Europe, what prevents him fi 

sidy and then going into the combination 

rates by agreement with the forgign li! i 


though paid a subsidy, has st 
Japanese line, and they always ws 
Che live present question f . l 
| the American shipowner the best and 1M d 
| can he successfully compet 1 
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If you give him all the privileges pertaining to the American 
flag and place no more restrictions upon him than are placed 
upon foreign ships entering our ports, I answer yes, and I will 


tell you why. Next to America England pays the highest wages 
among all the great nations. She pays higher wages than Ger- 
many or France. Far higher wages than Italy or Japan, and 
yet her merchant marine is triumphant over those nations. I 
have said this before, but repeat it, in order to say that what 
England has done we can do. What England's shipbuilders have 
done ours can do, What our steel and iron manufacturers have 
done our shipbuilders can do. Our iron and steel manufacturers 
to-day, notwithstanding our wages, do turn out the cheapest 
products in the world. No man will do a thing that is hard to 
accomplish unless he has to. Just so long as you pamper and 
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return voyage empty or in ballast, because they are not 4)), 


pet your shipbuilders and ship operators and tell them they do | 


not have to enter competition, they will sit back, but when you 
tell them they are full grown and must get out and compete for 
success, then America will again build ships and sail them for 
herself and for the world. [Applause.] So long as our builders 
can charge the highest price in the world for ships and yet fur- 
nish them for seven-eighths of our trade, they will do it. I wish 
you could all read Mr. Redfield’s testimony before our committee. 
There is a condition now like that on railroads, when a new 
motive power is found and the old locomotives have to be put 
into the discard. It is a condition similar to that of 1855 to 1860, 
when the iron and steel ships began to replace the old wooden 
ships and when England began to take the lead of us with her 
new ships. You know many an invention has failed to find ac- 
ceptance because it would displace something already in use. 

The Old World—the world that has been carrying the foreign 
commerce of the United States—have on hand old-style ships, 
old machinery, and small ships. They will cling to them; they 
wil! be slow to scrap them. We must build a new class of ships, 
and the material and opportunity is present at our hands. I 
know little about machinery; but if you will read the testimony 
of Secretary Redfield you wili find that by standardizing, by 
using our great steel and iron factories to make wholesale the 
separate parts of vessels which can be assembled and put 
together where wanted, and by using the internal-combustion 
engine, by using oil instead of coal for fuel, by economizing space 
in the new construction, and by the use of modern apparatus for 
loading and unloading, and by building larger ships, our ship- 
builders can build ships that will make it easy for us to take 
the sea if we try. Now is our chance. 

Now, let me talk specially about our bill. The first part of it 
simply creates the shipping board consisting of three commis- 
sioners appointed by the President and the Secretaries of the Navy 
and of Commerce. The Secretary of the Navy ought to be on the 
board because the special vessels contemplated in the bill must be 
such that they can be used by the Navy. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is placed there because all our navigation laws and our 
Steamboat-Inspection Service are under his jurisdiction. Some 
have criticized the bill, because they say these two officers might 
be partisan. My opinion is that whenever you hear a man loudly 
proclaim his fear that the high officials of this country are going 
to be partisan in a business administrative action he is seeking 
to find fault. A man that is not partisan in political matters is 
not much of a man anyhow; but this will be a business board. 
{Applause.] It is required that the appointed members shall 
have no other business. They must be devoted to the duties of 
the board, and they will really conduct the general business of 
the board. The second section fixes salaries. The third section 
gives the purpose of the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to allow the shipping board to have 
built or buy vessels here or elsewhere in order to turn them over 
to a corporation or individual who will buy or lease them from 
the board under an agreement to operate them in certain lines 
under its direction, for the purpose of establishing our trade 
relations and commerce in sections where we need to establish 
them and on terms that are fair and reasonable. The only ob- 
jection I have to this section is that it provides that if the ships 
are built abroad they can only sail in the foreign trade. I hope 
that will be modified at least to this extent—that is, that any of 
these vessels bought and paid for by the tax money of the peo- 
ple and used for the purposes of the bill may, en route to or 
from a foreign port, touch at any intervening port of the United 
States and to that extent carry our interport commerce. If 
one of these ships comes from Liverpool to Boston with a cargo 
of 10,000 tons and can get no return cargo there, I would permit 
her to carry goods from Boston to Galveston, where she will 
load with our grain and cotton exports to Europe. Over 50 
per cent of the foreign vessels coming from Europe to Boston 
and New York must go to Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, or 
Galveston, a distance of a thousand to two thousand miles, in 
order to get a return cargo. They must go that part of their 
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to carry goods from one of our ports to another. 


This ¢ 


voyage of the foreign-built ship, say, of 10,000 tons, will , 
say, a2 week’s time and $15,000. I would have the vessel | 
under this bill and flying our flag to make money, and no 
money, on its trip from the northern to the southern port- 
the same way, if one of these vessels made a trip fro 
Orient to New York or Boston, I would permit it to carry . 
en route from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and so have | 
advantage over any vessel making the same voyage under 


eign flag. 


To do this would not only aid these America) . 


and operated ships and help them to compete in the { 
trade, but it would relieve the congestion of your freigh 
| tion in cities like New York and Boston and help redy 
charges for transportation to our southern and western 
thereby benefiting our whole people, and it would on! 
common-sense use of our own property. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, before our committ: 
asked by me what he thought of such an amendment. HH 
he would like to see these vessels, when they make a row: 
allowed to carry freight to and from intervening ports « 
United States, but he was afraid if it were done that t), 
ping interests would lobby and filibuster the bill to de: 
it not time our people were having something to say? W) 
seamen’s bill was before our committee the seamen and t! 


owners came before us. 


We must have had a thousand wi! 


but only one person came in behalf of the general pub! 
that was a woman who said she represented the Cons 


League of Chicago. 


Will the general public never wa 


Another question: Will chambers of commerce be gui 
governed by interested parties and endeavor to kill our | 
will they and the people discuss it and learn to unders' 
and take a hand in the matter for the general weal? | 


this bill, moreover, for a special reason. 


I believe that 


you people see ships, bought with your own money, goins 
from Boston to Galveston because your own law says thi 
not carry your own freight when your warehouses and \ 
are bursting or piled high with freight seeking transport: 
you will demand that these vessels be allowed to cam 


freight. 


You will want to know what honest reason ther 


why they should not, and I say to you now that if you wil 
any American merchant the privilege of buying his ship 
he can get it the cheapest, and then give him the ac\ 
over the ship under the foreign flag of allowing him t 
money instead of spending it by touching at and carrying : 
between our intervening ports, you will have ships secki 
American flag to stay and you will not need any subsidy t: 


them prosper. 


Our bill provides that those who secure vessels from the | 
by purchase or charter shall agree that the vessels s!) 
operated under American registry or enrollment, and sh 
be sold, leased, or chartered without the consent and ay))) 
of the board. It is also provided that if the board can not 
or sell the ships on reasonable terms, then they may fori 
poration, of which the Government will own a major! 
stock, and operate the ships through this corporation. 

There is another provision, general in its nature, whic! 
vides that hereafter no vessel registered in the United > 
shall be sold to foreign ownership without the consent « 
board. Many other nations have lately passed a similv 
because they are afraid their ships will get away from | 
and they think they will need them when the war is over 
are the only nation on earth that prohibits its people fron 
ing ships. In now forbidding the sale of ships we only | 


other nations. 


Iam not certain we are wise in doing so, «il! 


we ought by every means to endeavor to increase our le! 


marine. 


It is certain you will never find any nation excc) 


refusing or failing to buy any vessel they can and as cli 


they can in order to aid them in the struggle for the comir 


of the world as they see it coming when this war is ended. 
bill provides the special construction of these vessels for \\~ 


naval auxiliaries in time of war. 


The great strength of | 


land’s Navy is not in the number of her battleships but i! 


deep-sea going merchant marine, from which she can draw «\ 
iliaries and sailors to support and man her navy. 


The 5 


tary of the Navy testified that if we had war to-morrow we : 
not use a large part of our present Navy for lack of necess: 
medical ships, transports, colliers, and other auxiliaries, © 


that we need at least 500,000 tons more than we have o! - 


auxiliaries, and more than we could supply from our mer: 


marine. This bill will give us that tonnage, and for that re: 


will be worth more to the Navy of the United States than a ( 
dreadnaughts, costing eighteen millions apiece. This bi!! 
cost fifty million, and it will furnish all the auxiliaries to 1 
our Navy efficient, and without which the Navy is only !'' 















chow and to hang around our coast and furnish handsome 
quarters for well-kept captains and admirals. I do not 
, you gentlemen think about peace and preparedness. 

care to go into that; but th lit 


know 
I do 


: Prantl , *ehe 
is VULLGdINE e merchant 


up ot tl 
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» will be a great strengthening of our Navy without flaunt- 
nv menace in the face of the world, because in time of 
they would know these vessels were useful [Ap- | 


] 


(rent 
t marine, but it will point the way. 
built under it will be built under competition 
yorld in American shipyards. These yards to-day hav 
nest shipbuilding material, both iron and wood, 
rid. They will have an opportunity to use new provesses, 
methods, new forms, and they will build a new kind 
_and when they are built they will demonstrate that they 
furnish, with profit, the cheapest unit of transportation. 


I prophesy that every 


open with 
e the 


in the 


rhe but ask 
= to stand like dolts and dotards, as we have stood since 1866. 
is a period of 50 years now since we have watched by the 


heaiside of our merchant marine and known that 
is sick unto death and death only a little way off, 


and yet we 


ve done nothing. Shipbuilders and quack doctors have been 
sking the impossible and refusing the sensible thing. They have 


} 


been prescribing subsidy, when they knew they could not get it, 
and refusing to prescribe anything else. I tell you that if you 


i! prescribe and administer free ships to the patient and then 


sive him the advantage over the foreign shipowner of letting 
him use his ship in both our coastwise and foreign trade, he will 
have what is far better than a subsidy. The patient will be 
eured. You know it, and everyone who has listened to me and | 
erstood what I have said knows it. The talk about our 
high wages keeping us off the sea is as baseless as the same talk 


would be if it were applied to any other industry and given as 


a reason for saying that we could not enter the markets of the | 


world with any of the products of our labor. I believe we can 
sail the seas without any artificial advantage in competition, 
because England, without any advantage, pays higher wages 
than her competitors and yet holds the seas. I find by a com- 
parison which I have painstakingly made that the oflicers of 
English ships in their regular line get practically the same 
wages as do ours, 

I have compared the English official pay roll on a first-class 
ship with the American, and the difference is very little, and as 
to seamen there is or will be no difference at all in the wages on 
ships plying between the same ports, since the seamen’s bill 
has made the seaman free—because you can not work free men 
of equal skill side by side without giving them equal wages and 
equal treatment. During the Napoleonic wars we captured the 
commerce of the world. 
then until now. We have an opportunity to-day that 
men of 60, like me, have not seen before and far younger men 
than I will not see again. 

{ have not discussed a number of features of t 
ake it and read it; think of it as you will. It may be that 
private enterprise will halt and hesitate and will not go out 
and win its way. Our bill means that the United States puts 
its shoulder to the wheel, puts its back under the burden, and 
points the way to private enterprise. We may lose a little 
money, though I do not believe we will lose a dollar. 
tigation of the Panama Canal ship line shows that that ship 
property of the United States has run with a profit since the 
day we owned it, and, furthermore, has reduced the freight on 
all the tonnage carried from this country to the Canal Zone by 
more than half, on an average. It not only reduced the freight 
on what was carried in these Government-owned vessels, but it 


since 





he 
1 


was testified before our committee by the representatives of an | 


iron-pipe industry of Montgomery, Ala., that when they had im- 
mense contracts for thousands of tons of pipe to be delivered in 


Chile or Peru he found that transportation to the Canal Zone | 


was the only transportation to be had at reasonable rates. He 
said freight rates had risen from 100 to 500 per cent everywhere 
except on freight to Colon. That freight is carried still at fairly 
reasonable fates. Thus it was shown that our Panama ships 
were not only profitable but that they have proved a stabilizer of 
rates. I do not censure the shipowners now for charging what 
they can get. 

I fear that if I had a horse and could sell him for a thousand 
dollars I would take the thousand, even though he were not 
worth half the money. It is up to us, gentlemen, to find some 
means of protecting ourselves against oppressive rates, and if 
this bill, either by the powers conferred on the board to regu- 
late rates and evil practices of shippers or by its expenditure 
of $50,000,000 in the purchase of ships, will help us to protect 
ourselves, as I believe it will, it is wise legislation. 


We have had no opportunity like that | 


bill; but | 


. : 
lemen, this shipping bill will not at once restore our mer- | 


of | 


our patient | 


In conclusion let me say 
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Does Prohibition Pay?—Oregon, Washington, Colorado, and 


Arizona Answer Yes! 
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prohibitionists, 
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SPOKANE JAIL LOSES ITS INMATES. 
iFrom the Spokane Cbronicle.] 

There are no applications for county charity now from any 
family which has an able-bodied man at its head. 

It cost the county 20 per cent less to take care of the needy 
this month than during April of last year. Fuel orders were 
fewer and there was a marked decrease in the number of requests 
for groceries. 

There is plenty of work to be done, and Spokane men are doing 
it. The number of prisoners at the county jail is only a fifth of 
what it was last year. The expense of running the poor farm 
is decreasing and the number of indigents there is 25 per cent 
less than in April, 1915, 


TWO TILOUSAND NEW SAVINGS DEPOSITORS. 


{from the Denver Post.] 

Bank clearings for January, 1916, exceeded those of January, 
1915, by $8,000,000. The new depositors who have opened sav- 
ings-bank accounts with Denver banks during the first month of 
prohibition approximate 2,050, 

TRANSFORMATION OF THE BREWERIEN 
{From the Topeka Capital.] 

At the Coors Brewery at Golden, generally called Denver’s 
biggest brewery, they are making a high grade of clay ware 
and malted milk, 
utensils, shipped east, and sold back to Denver jewelers and 
other dealers. It is said by jewelers to be a high-grade product. 
Livery Colorado advertising medium issued in the city of Den- 
ver carries pages on which the merits of “ Coor’s Malted Milk” 
are proclaimed, 

SCARE HEADLINES IN AN OREGON NEWSPAPER 
{From the Portland Oregonian.] 

Crime cut nearly third in dry month—Drunkenness decrease 
about 80 per cent—Groceries replace liquors—No family rows 
find way into Portland police court—Fewer accidents occur— 
Thousand evils cured, says assistant prosecutor—Reduction of 
80 per cent forecast by Municipal Judge Stevenson. 

PROSPERITY IN AN ARIZONA MINING CAMP. 
{From the San Francisco Journal of Commerce.] 


The town of Oatman, which is not far from Needles, on the 
western side of the State, had a population of 250 last May. 
The United States Government, from a geological standpoint, 
had reported adversely in 1908 upon its prospects as a gold 
camp. But the United Eastern Mine made a phenomenal strike 
last spring, opening 43 feet of free-milling gold ore, averaging 
$45 a ton. 

Its stock advanced from 5 cents to $4.25, or to over $6,000,000 
for its 1,500,000 shares. It is declared there are $12,000,000 
worth of ore in sight. 

But this is not so interesting as the fact that to-day Oatman 
has a population of 8,000 and not a saloon or gambling house 
or a policeman in the whole place. The miners, instead of spend- 
ing their money in drink, invest their surplus in local enter- 
prises and developments, and are many of them very well-to-do 
to-day. 

BUYING MORE LIGHT AND LESS DARKNESS. 

W. J. Barker, vice president and general manager of the Den- 
ver Gas & Electric Light Co., who has recently been in New York 
City, is reported in the Wall Street Journal as crediting to 
prohibition the increased consumption of gas and electricity in 
his city. Concerning prohibition, Mr. Barker said: 

“The putting out of business of so many saloons was regarded 
as a serious matter at first, but by careful checking we have 
discovered that practically every place formerly run as a bar is 
now being used by some other business, and in many cases the 
consumption of gas and electric current is greater than under 
former conditions, 

“T was asked recently why our current sales were so large 
when there were no bars at night for the men to frequent. My 
guess was that the men who formerly spent the evening at the 
bars now stayed at home, sat up late at night reading and 
drinking root beer, and so more than made up for the heretofore 
legalized liquor consumption by maintaining the standard of 
demand for electric current, Denver has never been so much 
alive. Bpildings are going up on all available sites, the banks 
report increases in deposits and earnings, and we expect this 
year one of the largest tourist seasons in our history.” 


BANK CLEARINGS, WET AND DRY, 

[From the Portland Oregonian.] 
But that is merely incidental. What we started out 
to inquire was, why is it that for the week ending May 4, 1916, 
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The clay is made into casseroles and similar’ 
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dry Portland’s bank clearings show an increase of 22 per « 
over the corresponding week of 1915, while wet San Francis« 
show an increase of only 16 per cent? 


DIVORCE MILL SLOWING DOWN IN DENVER, 
{I’rom the Denver Times.] 

The advent of prohibition is reflected in the divorce coy; 
Denver. It is estimated by court officials that divorce suits | 
dropped off 35 per cent in the short time that prohibition 
been in effect. 

It is argued that with the decrease in the consumptic 
liquor there has been a corresponding decrease in the 
plaints for divorce on the ground of drunkenness, which 
always been one of the chief causes of legal separations 
like decrease is noted in the number of cases with cruel) 
ground. 

Nonsupport is less frequent, court attachés say, because 
who formerly expended their wages for liquor are buying 
and clothing for their families. The district attorney re; 
a diminishing number of nonsupport complaints throug! 
office, too. 

CALIFORNIA FURNISHES TWO-THIRDS Or CRIMINALS Now. 
[From the Baker City (Oreg.) Herald.] 

Since prohibition was declared in the Northwest two-thir 
the notices received here for the arrest of criminals from ‘ 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho are received fro 
first-named State, Sheriff R. P. Anderson asserted to-day. 
fore prohibition came into effect only one-third of the crim 
concerning whom Mr. Anderson received letters were fro: 
State that has been and is still wet. 


DRUNKENNESS DECREASES IN DENVER, 
[From the Denver Express.] 
POLICE RECORDS SHOW THAT PROHIBITION LAW IS A SUCCES 
Comparative table of arrests for drunkenness, 
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Every man who has been caught drunk this year has 
arrested. 

Not all drunkards were arrested in 1915, because police 
instructed last year to take drunks home rather than to 
The “ golden-rule ” policy prevailed then to the extent that « 
those drunks arrested were released without being taken to « 
and fined after they were sobered. 

PORTLAND DRINKERS SAVE $6,000,000, 
{From the Portland Oregonian.] 

Portland is spending only $281,641 annually for liquor wii 
prohibition, compared with $6,563,326 spent in “wet” ye: 
says A. M. Churchill, chairman of the legal committee o! 
committee of one hundred. 

” * os oe a * * 


Since prohibition became effective, January 1, Mr. Chur 
has compiled the statistics on importations under the dry 
and compared them with the figures on liquor consumption : 
expenditures for liquor before last January. 
Based on the volume of April shipments, Mr. Churchil! ! 
figured that Portland is spending only 7.5 per cent as 11) 
money for whisky as was spent in former years, only 1.‘) 
much for beer, and less than 5 per cent as much for all kind- 
liquors collectively. 
NO CRYING WOMEN IN MAYOR'S OFFICE. F. 
{Hiram C. Gill, mayor of Seattle.] 2 


I haven’t had a woman in my office crying and saying th 


her husband hasn’t turned in any money in six months. [I ls) re 
not had this occur since the Ist of January. There used ES 
four or five a day. a 
TLUMAN-INTEREST STORIES IN DRY DENVER. 4 

{From the Denver Post.] a 

Human-interest stories, pulsing with renewed hope and hap) Fs 


ness for individuals, bring the greatest joy. A “saloon swec}) 
who lived on drinks and free lunches and slept on a brokes 
down couch in an empty house, is now earning $2 per day aud 
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yproved in appearance an old acquaintance did not recog- 
him. 


BREWERIES BECOME FRUIT BUYERS. 
{From the Olympia (Wash.) Recorder.] 

rhe plants of the Olympia Brewing Co., of Olympia, the 
Salem Brewing Association, of Salem, Oreg., and the Belling- 
hom Brewery, of Bellingham, have been taken over by the 
Northwest Fruit Products Co., the producers of “ Loju” and 

\ppleju.” ; 
The late Leopold F, Schmidt, founder of the Olympia Brewing 
‘, and also of the Bellingham and Salem plants, believed in 
e future of fruit beverages of various kinds, especially of 
e apple, and later on of the loganberry. * * * Atthe Salem 
plant the manufacture of beer was discontinued one year sooner 
than the prohibition law required, so that the plant could be 
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exclusively used for the manufacture of Loju, made from logan- 
perry, and Appleju, made from apples, as well as resulting by- 
products. 

The operation of these plants and the use of large capital in 
the fruit-products business, together with the employment of 
labor afforded thereby, will benefit the Northwest in general, 
and particularly the communities in which they are located. 


AN OREGON EDITOR IS GREATLY IMPRESSED. 
[From the Portiand Oregonian.] 

Mr. Churehills estimate, founded on various statistics, that 
purchase of liquor in Oregon has been reduced 95 per cent is 
impressive, but not so impressive as the reduction in drunken- 
ness and the depletion of the police court docket. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCED IN DENVER. 
{From the Rocky Mountain News.] 

Whatever differences of opinion existed when prohibition was 
an issue regarding the wisdom or unwisdom of putting Colorado 
in the dry column, the whole community is of one mind that the 
constitution shall be lived up to in letter and spirit. Mayor 
Speer was elected on his pledge that the laws would be enforced 
at all times, and the News, which advocated his election on a 
law-enforcement platform, is impressed with the manner in 
which he has taken hold of this question at the outset. He has 
satisfied his supporters and disarmed his enemies. 

PROHIBITION RESULTS IN ARIZONA. 
{From the Safford (Ariz.) Guardian.] 

In the matter of efficiency of labor throughout the State there 
has been a saving in time of 25 per cent, while at the Copper 
Queen, the largest works in the State, there was over 31 per cent. 
With a pay roll among the various works in the State in six 
months of $4,000,000, 25 per cent would be a saving of $1,000,000, 
while with the larger companies a greater saving was realized. 

This was due to the fact that whereas before prohibition 84 
per cent of the employees only reported for work for two or 
three days after pay day on account of drunkenness, since pro- 
hibition 98 per cent report for work, and all hands are in better 
condition for duty. 

Drunkenness had decreased at the end of six months 85 per 
cent, there being 2,880 fewer arrests for drunkenness in the State 
during that time. 

In the counties there has been a falling off in crimes of 33.03 
per cent and in the eities 50 per cent less. 

In six months the postal savings increased $587,252 and in the 
banks $3.000,000. 

In Phoenix, our capital city, there were 1,125 less arrests in 
six months. With the reduction of police force and general ex- 
penses incident to taking care of the drunks the city government 
has saved in that time over $20,000. In Tueson, the next 
largest city, there has been a saving of at least $3,000 in six 
inonths, with 255 less arrests for drunkenness. 

SEATTLE IS ENFORCING PROHIBITION, 
[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer.] 

Seattle is much in the limelight ot the State press on account 
of its energetic campaign for enforcement. A very great majority 
of the State papers commend the mayor and chief of police for 
their zeal. Some of the editors take exceptions to the destruction 
of liquor and of drug-store furniture before the courts have 
passed judgment, and one or two are disposed to call it brig- 
andage; but on the whole Seattle's course is commended. 


PEOPLE ARE POURING INTO COLORADO. 

[From the Denver News.] 
_ Mrs, Hungerford, the State president of the Woman's Chris- 
“an Temperance Union, in her spring convention tours over 
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Mdrences eve 


this State, has been cheered by enthusiast 
where, and she reports that people ar 


literally wourl 
Colorado, especially in the south rn counties, 

They have heard the cry from mines, fields, and orchards t] 
opportunity is knocking at every man’s door, now that t! 
cubus of the liquor traflic is lifted from this great State 

MAYOR OF SEATTLE VOTED W1! NEVER AGAIN! 

Here is an interview with Mayor Hiram €. Gill, of S 


published in the Pasadena Star-News: 
“So far as general conditions in Seattle are 


coneel 


city is more prosperous than it has been in many years. That 
class of society which lived off the lower class of saloons hus 
mostly migrated. I think California has most of it. There is 
practically no unemployment, and the only man who now mourns 


the loss of the saloon is he who was directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the business or who was leasing premises for saloon 
purposes and receiving a rental based not on the value of his 
property but on the value of the saloon location, as we had 
limited the number for some years to 315. Other rentals have 
held their own just as they were, and the man who was receiving 
100 per cent on his money invested in a saloon location simply 
has had to be reasonable. 

“ Personally I voted ‘wet. In common with everybody else 
in this city not interested, as I say, in the liquor business, | shall 
not be guilty again.” 


WASHINGTON POST QUOTES JUDGE RUCKER. 
Judge A. W. Rucker, former Congressman 
interviewed by the Washington Post, said: 
“Instead of hurting Denver, I am inclined to the belief that 
the abolition of the liquor traffic has been of very great benefit 
to the community. It is true there has been considerable loss 
of revenue from the license fees paid by the saloons, but on the 
other hand there has been very little of crime to punish since 
whisky selling was abolished, and consequently a big reduction 
in municipal expense. Indeed, the figures show that the balance 
has been in favor of prohibition, even from a monetary stand- 
point.” 


from Colorado, 


SEATTLE EDITOR CONVERTED TO PROHIBITION, 

In Washington, during the campaign of 1914 for State pro- 
hibition, the bitterest opponent of the proposed dry measure 
was the Seattle Daily Times. Day after day through pages of 
advertising matter and columns of editorials the Times per- 
sistently fought prohibition, and was recognized the State over 
as the mouthpiece of the wets and the most implacable enemy 
of the dry propaganda. In “scare” headlines that could be 
read across the street this paper proclaimed that Kansas had 
been “ blighted ” and “ devastated ” by prohibition, at the same 


time declaring with equal fervor in other columns that “ pro- 
hibition does not prohibit” and is always “a farce” and “a 


” 


failure. 

After one month of prohibition hear what the editor of the 
Seattle Times, Maj. C. B. Blethen, has to say: 

“We fought prohibition on economie grounds alone. We be- 
lieved that in a great seaport city, with a population of upward 
of 300,000, prohibition would be destructive; that it would bring 
on economie disaster. We believed that under the license sys- 
tem we had the liquor traffic as well controlled as it could be; 
we wanted it let alone and we fought as hard as we could fight. 
But in spite of all we could do, prohibition carried and went 
into effect January 1. We already know that it is a great 
benefit morally and from an economic standpoint. Its moral 
effect has been tremendous. Seattle had 260 saloons and we 
had an average of 2,600 arrests a month for crimes and misde 
meanors growing out of liquor drinking. In January we had 
only 400 arrests and 60 of these were made January 1, and were 
the result of hangovers from the old year. That in itself is 
enough to convince any man with a conscience that prohibition 
is necessary. There can be no true economy in anything that 
is immoral. 

“On top of the great moral result we have these econoniic 
facts: In the first three weeks of January the savings deposits 
in the banks of Seattle increased 15 per cent. ‘There was not a 
grocery store in Seattle that did not show an increase of busi- 
ness in January greater than ever known in any month before 


in all the history of the city, except in holiday time. In ail t 
large grocery stores the increase was ; 


immense. Every dry 
goods store, except one, and that I have no figures fr 
a wonderful increase in business. 

“T wished to know in what class of goods the sales increased 
so greatly, and so I weat to all the grocery and dry goods 
stores to find that out. And to me it is a pitiful thing—and it 
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makes me sorry we did not have prohibition long ago—that 
the increase in sales in all the dry goods stores was in wearing 
apparel of women and children, and in the grocery stores the 
increase was made up chiefly of fruits and fancy groceries, 
This proves that it is the women and children who suffer most 
from the liquor business, and it is the women and children who 
receive the greatest benefit from prohibition. Money that went 
formerly over the bar for whisky is now being spent for clothing 
for the women and children and in better food for the house- 
hold. * * Yes, sir; we have found in Seattle that it is 
better to buy shoes than booze.” 


The Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. SAMUEL W. BEAKES. 


OF MICHIGAN. 
Ix true House or Represenratives, 
Friday June 2, 1916, 


Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Speaker, I trust that this country may 
ever remain at peace. But many a nation peacefully inclined 
huis been forced into war, and if we should ever be forced to 
tuke up arms to defend our firesides or our henor we should 
be prepared successfully to defend ourselves. When the hour 
of danger arises there is not time then to prepare. For ade- 
quate preparation can not be attained in a month or a year. 
War requires more preparation than formerly. As it has be- 
come more horrible it has become more scientific. We have 
seen the effect of preparation in the great holocaust that has 
enveloped Europe. We are not a military-loving people. We 
dio not want an Army and Navy for the mere sake of having 
them. We would that there were some way of disarming the 
nations of the world. But we Americans are also a practical 
people. At present we can see no way of persuading the na- 
tions of Europe to disarm, and hence we must prepare to de- 
fend ourselves should we be attacked by any great nation. 
No nation has greater reserve strength than the United States, 
but it takes time to develop that reserve strength, and hence 
the need of such preparation as will successfully held off the 
enemy until we can bring that reserve strength into action. 

In my humble opinion, the mest important branch of defense 
we have is our Navy. We are so much strenger than our 
neighbors on this centinent that the nations whese attuck we 
must provide against must cress either the Atlantic er Pacific 
Ocean to reach us. If we can prevent them so cressing, our 
Army, as provided by this Congress, is sufficient for defense. 
if our Navy is strong enough, we need fear no invasien, 

There is no need of getting hysterical about the preparation 
for defense, War is apparently no more imminent new than 
before, especially if this country continue: to be guided by the 
wise diplomacy which has kept us at peace with the dreadful 
holocaust of war enveloping all the other great aations of the 
earth. But despite the wisest diplomacy war may come in the 
juture, and we can not let this Natien become as defenseless as, 
for instance, is China. A dollar wisely spent now will save hun- 
dreds of dollars if war should céme. 

The naval bill of the present Congress is the greatest step 
for naval preparation that has ever been undertaken in this 
country. It involves an expenditure in ene year of $270,060,000, 
which is $20,000,000 more than our entire military and naval 
expenditure last year, and before this bill becomes a law many 
millions more are apt to be added te it. In six months more the 
Naval Committee of the Heuse will meet to prepare another 
naval bill. lt will then have much information as to our needs 
which it can not new have. We will know more of the relative 
efliciencies of the various branches of the Navy, and we will 
know best in what manner to strengthen our Navy, But we 
must not waste time waiting to see what becomes of the navies 
of our possible antagonists. I believe every new ship authorized 
in the present bill—be it battle cruiser, torpedo boat, or subma- 
rine—is needed in any event. Undoubtedly we need other ves- 
sels, but the type will be more clearly understood six months 
from now. 

After this bill had been prepared for final passage the greatest 
nuval battle ef the century was feught, but this House had no 
intelligence of what happened when it voted on the bill. Hence 
the Sennte Naval Connnitice will have a certain advantage in 
ndding to the provisions ef the bill in making adequate naval 
preparation, Dt was aith this theught in mind that, without any 
colpunetions, I voted ngainst the many amendments in the mo- 
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tion to recommit, as I had to accept them all or reject ¢) 
Some of these amendments were undoubtedly wise: oj 
doubtedly would have wasted money. 


I do not believe that preparation for national defens 
be a partisan question. We are all Americans before 
Democrats, Republicans, or Progressives. And we s}) 
pare ourselves not -as Democrats, Republicans, or Pro: 
but solely as Americans. Hence it was with a deep fi 
regret that on this naval bill I saw the Naval Committe« , 
on party lines. This division did not represent the res! 
in opinion of the members of the committee. On this 
the House we believe that this division was caused by thx 
of our friends on the other side of the House to make | 
capital out of the preparation for national defense. I, 
in casting my vote on matters of national defense, casi 
American and not as a partisan. I desire sane and ; 
preparation, but I do not want to waste the Nation's 
to encourage extravagances. 

It has been charged in this House that the Democrat 
blame for the fact that our Navy at the present mome 
large enough. What party was in power when the N: 
from the second to third place in the navies of the worl: 
it not the party to which the Members belong who | 
charge? No one has charged that any of the money 
the present administration for the Navy has been was 
yet the money appropriated by the last Congress, Dei: 
both branches, with a Democratic President, was $25.30. 
more than was ever before appropriated in any two yeirs 
Navy. We were just as unprepared, nay, more unprepare:| 


‘Republican administrations than under this Democr: 


ministration. What opportunity, then, can there by 
Republican Party to make partisan capital out of 
further, in this year of Democratic administration t 
priations for the Navy will be larger than in any two \ 
Repubhcan administration. Which party is best prep:: 
Nation fer defense? 

In the last Republican administration the Secretary « 
Navy was Mr. G. von L. Meyer. He it is who is loudest in | 
ing the administration of Secretary Daniels with derelic' 
duty in letting the Navy run down in comparisun with tly 


great naviesef the world. Inthe four years of Secretary \lo 
administration the battleships authorized by Congress had 4 tos! 


displacement of 171,800 tons. In the first two years of |) 
administration the battleships authorized by Congress 
total displacement of 160,000 tons. In other words, in | 
ing of battleships Secretary Daniels secured almost as iii 


two years as Secretary Meyer did in four years. Which 
of the twe was the greater Secretary of the Navy? Complwount 
has been made as to the personnel of the Navy being (isull- 
cient, and this same ex-Secretary of the Navy has not been the 
least of the critics. The authorized enlistment has not ater 
ally changed, but when Secretary Meyer went out of 0! 


number of enlisted men was away below the number aut!) 

while in March of this year, three years later, every mut :) 
ized by Congress was in the Navy. To be exact, there \ 
gain of 6,340 enlisted men in the Navy. In this very bill 


us Members have attacked the increase authorized ss ins 


quate, while the difference between the majerity © 
minority of the committee in personnel was only S00 | 
Surely if 67,800 enlisted men is wholly inadequate, an i: 
of only 800 more will not make an adequate manning « 
ships. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bur er}, 
Republican member of the Naval Committee, in a letter (» 
retary Daniels, which was referred to the General Board « 
Navy for an answer, brought out a letter under date 0! 
from Admiral Dewey which may answer in a wa) 
administration is responsible for the dropping into thir 
of the American Navy. Admiral Dewey says: 


(a) Considering displacement of “ ships built’’: The Uni 
ee from third to second place in 1907 and dropped to ' 
n if 

(b) Considering displacement of “ships built and buildine 
United States advanced from third to second place in 10), 
place for a short time only, and dropped to third place agui 
same year, 1909. 

(c) Considering “active personnel”: The United States 20 
from third to second place in 1908, dropped to third place in 1°)! 
to fourth piace in 1913. The United States advanced again | 
place in the first part of 1914 and later that year dropped | 
wenae, owing to the expansion of the naval personnel of » 
nations. 

The United States lost second position in naval sirens!) 

did not build ships and previde personnel to meet the well-ka 
ing program of the nation now second in naval strength. [he 
laws of 1898 anc 1900, with amendments in 1906 and 1912, 

a definite program of building ships, providing the necessary | 
and for replacing battleships after 20 years in service. 
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t RededD 
Ceing back to our most active critic, ex-Secretary Meyer, | tom. was worki is hard with the , ' 
cee from the statement of the General Board of the Navy, for active service, 
ed by its chairman, Admiral Dewey, Mr. Meyer was Sec- | Rear Admiral Edwards said: 
ary of the Navy when this country dropped into third place The work of Secretary Daniels h . 
chips built. He was Secretary of the Navy when our Navy eccompliahments. His i pos s ' 
—_ ° : . . s rece eness for counse : 
pped to third place in personnel, and also to fourth place. | for the pte oad cam be reflected bv hit : . 
\t the breaking out of the European war, under Secretary Dan- | American War. Admiral Dewey certi 
ois, our Navy had returned to third place in personnel, which | ?! cnt ag tage have the morals of the | . en | ~ 
t held until the navies of the warring countries were put on a | that in administetmme offichentle (eek Suek tributes 
ay footing, when of course we dropped our rank in personnel. | upheld the best traditions of the Navy. a 
rhese facts being beyond dispute, I submit that Mr. Meyer's | I have introduced these quotations, not for t! 
\ilure to keep up our naval preparedness gives him no license | plying that there is not need of constructive Navy 
to criticize = ee that did so much more than his but simply to emphasize my belief that our Navy is or 
dministration aid, | the main trouble being not that it is inefli t ba 
— ie . . * : ’ . « = Mil 1 is wTTiiCwehne DAL ‘ 
lo make the United States Navy superior to the German Navy | not large enough. If it had not been for +H e bie bnildi sasaed : 
n every department Admiral Dewey submitted a table showing | of the other navies there would not be the need of a big 
that there were needed 6 dreadnaughts, 10 battle cruisers, 21 | program on our part. But a navy can not be built 
a wwnicere Q stravearc € > » ant =P Per « pln ‘ * . al i 7 Ci ho “ ) | 
scout cruisers, 80 sage en 9 fleet submarines, and 78 coast | commences. To be effective it must be in existence at the be 
hear ~~ - - ac ‘ > "Oe ‘ ‘ . . ‘ * e 
Su marine s. ene t oe ho — a here ng of German ginning. Hence our duty to be prepared to ward off 
oid ic * oy . - yPas - v3 « > . . = : 
vessels pebaateen _ re great } veh Sea battle, so that the | on the sea, so that we may enjoy in safety our homes 
s we oW% *o. . ay . * "~~ ar > ee , € > ° . ® . ° - 
numbe ri equiret to ye Superior in every arm 1s less now than it | firesides. We have an enormous const line. and we must b 
was. The cost of building the ships estimated by Admiral | ready to defend it. This Congress is prepared to do more than 
Dewey as required to make the United States second in naval | twice as much in preparation in one year as has beet a 
strength in every arm is given by him as $652,530,306. It is | any previous Congress in two years. We have been st San 
ery doubtful if we could start the building of all these ships in | peace prosperity, and preparedness Who « srt > nel 
any one year if we would. Certainly we could not without re- attaining all this? : ie 
tarding the building of an American merchant marine, which is ies = — 
so greatly needed. : 7 ; 
The naval bill this year provides 5 battle cruisers, costing over The American Merchant Marine. 
320,000,000 each, 4 scout cruisers, 10 destroyers, and 50 sub- : 
marines. As I have said, it provides for more naval construc- i a ra y arate aa 
tion than was provided in any two years before. Our Navy is EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
most deficient in battle cruisers, of which we now have none. ov 
Great Britain had 10 before the battle of the North Sea. Now HO N R UFUS HH LRDY 
she has but 7. Germany had 8 and now has but 7. The 5 we are he \ b J t ; 
building under this bill would, however, be larger and more OF TEXAS. 
speedy than any in either Navy. When these fast cruisers are cn iH R 
* ‘ : . - , , pPpres I ° \ ~ 
built, having the most armament and with the highest possible N THI OUSE OF INEPRESENTATIVES, 
speed, no great power would dare transport a large body of Saturday, June 10, 1916. 
troops across the ocean while these great ships were afloat on the oy i 
seas within striking distance. Their speed is such that dread- Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my  re- 
naughts could not catch them, and with the deadly aim of the | Marks in the REcorD by printing a speech made by Mr. William 
American gunner, Which has been many times demonstrated, the H. Linecoin, of Boston, Mass., with some preliminary and intre 
transports woule be in constant danger of destruction from an ductory comments by myself, 
enemy that could not be reached. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
fhe exact strength of the European navies is not now known. asks leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there eb- 
- ® s ~- . . + ti q tT ‘ iv are > 
When the war broke out Great Britain had 76 battleships built | jection? The Chair hears none. 
and building. She has acknowledged that 9 of these have been} Mr. HARDY. In the latter part of February, this year, | 
sunk. She had, including the battle cruisers, 44 armored cruis- | invited by the Economic Club of Boston, Mass., to deliver an 
ers built and building. She has acknowledged that 14 of these | @ddress before that club on the subject of the pending shippin 
have been sunk. Germany has acknowledged a loss of 2 out | bill and the American merchant marine, On reaching the city 1 
of 40 battleships and 7 out of 17 armored cruisers. was most hospitably and warmly received and generously enter 
It has been a practice of late for alarmists to run down our | tained during my stay there. I was taken in charge by Mr. 
Navy. As against this I wish to introduce the testimony of a Beatson, the secretary of the club, and on the day following th: 
few men who know. Admiral Fletcher, in command of the | evening of the address was shown over the historic old city of 
Auntie Fleet, on March 2 of this year, testified : Boston. I visited a great number of its noted and sacred hi 
The ships of our Navy compare favorably with ships of similar types | torical spots. For the address I was delighted to find a mag 
i any other navy, and it is believed they are slightly superior. It has | nificent and sympathetic audience, presided over by Mr. W. H 
een the policy in this country to build ships of a little greater displace- | ] jncoln, who opened the evening program by an address fnll o 
ment and a little greater power than similar ships abroad, laid dowr or : ara : 
appropriated for at the same time. hard common sense and the eloguy nee of facts and r ’ ne 
\s to the efficiency and condition of our Navy, I on give you infor- | stated convincingly from the fullness and clearness of knowledge 
ation more particularly in regard to the active fleet now in com- lis address was so nearly in line with mv own view at aft 
mission in the Atlantic. These subjects are dealt with in my annua: ~ Sana orlpe teen pd saline a Retr ae 1 ay ene 
report, which has been printed as a Senate document and is now in 1€ PPOSral Was Over ta cea With Hind at i eth. 4 10 
possession of the committee, as I understand. From this report it | he had in 1884, I believe if was, earnestly endeavored to | 
ill be seen that the battleships and destroyers now with the fleet, and | Gongress to pass a law such as he advocated, but had tniled. a 
which constitute its main fighting element, are in a very satisfactory | 4) veo oe Bax character have failed. He th ae ; 
| and efficient condition, with the few exceptions noted. all efforts of a similar character have failed. He informed 1 
4 As far as can be ascertained, there is no fleet that is more con- | that he had a copy of a speech made by him before the Nation: 
| E ‘tantly drilled cr exercised than our fleet on the Atlantic coast, or any Shipping Convention at Boston in ISSO, and very ki 
3 I where more exacting requirements are demanded. This is borne | 707 ie ate of Y hava vend it with 
out by the results shown in our maneuvers, our war games, our tacticai | request, sent me a copy of It. lave rea iti sre 
oo and our target practice. Had I any doubt upon these ques- | and believe that his reasoning and conelusions are ’ 
re lions of personnel and efficiency as far as the active fleet is concerned, | ¢ +] > exception. He fell into the error of advo 
! would not hesitate to inform this committee, in order that steps might | sound, with sa = — aaa tr tt ; limi | 
taken to remedy these defects. ; American registry for foreign-built ships, b limi e the 
KS | whey > rmittine ‘ oO el we in the over-seas trade 
: Admiral Knight savs: right by permitting them only to engage in ‘ 
E al Knight says: ’ In this he made the same mistake that Congress mac 1 the 
G Our officers and enlisted men, in spite of many statements to the . ; ‘ ‘ } , oe ; ; 
, colltrary, are able and efficient. ‘ passage of the receit Panama Canal act. 1 vas, O ourse. in 
eS ’ oe . ae ‘ r view. a fat: istake and would have rendered the vad 
BS In May, 1915, Admiral Dewey, our greatest living naval officer, | my view, a satel mistake anc w \ cloaeter 4 
F said: vocated by him futile, as I think L showed clearly in my speech 
3 ' ‘for » Ke lic Club. 
1 Our ships and guns are as good as any in the werk]; our officers are be fore th : : ie rs 1} i nctitiut $ 188 1004 wl ‘ 
1s good as any; and our enlisted men are superior in training, educa- But it that iW DAC DCE Passed: Th vee maar wa Xe S 
a4 soe 2, physical development, and devotion to duty to these of any other | cated by him, its shortcomings wo ld have been soon ‘ 
x iavy. I can say with absolute confidence that the efficiency of the fect und possibly corrected, and if that had been dor 
ss has steadily progressed and has never been so high 2s it is to-day. j ‘try given to ships built abroad but owned and oper 
si Cr “Kk 7 ‘ stry given SHIPS DUT s ad DUC owned and oper 
Ns apt. J. S. McKean said: our flag. allowing them to be used in our coast 
We have made more real progress in the last two years than in any | paye Jong ago checked the decay of our « 
previous five-year period in my experience in the Navy. I don't think este = oie at 1 t second plac 
re ever known a time when everybody in the service, from top to bot- | marine and taken at least second plac 
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es of the world and had our ships flying our flag in every 
of the globe, and we would have been ready in August, 
to carry our own commerce in our own ships and, besides, 
preventing the great difficulties and obstructions we encoun- 
tered for lack of shipping at the beginning of the European war, 
our ships would have reaped a great harvest of unprecedented 
profits, while our people would have been saved hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

It is worth something to know the character, the capacity, and 
the environments of men whose views are presented to us, and 
{ therefore wish to say with reference to Mr. Lincoln, he is 
one of the sterling, substantial, prosperous, long-headed busi- 
men of New England. He has lived a long and stainless 
life, and is honored in the highest by those who know him and 
have worked with him in public and private affairs, and he is 
president now of the Boston Economic Club and has held many 
posts of distinction. All his life he has been familiar with ship- 
ping and personally interested in owning and operating shivs 
and ship lines, and, more than that, he has been preeminently 
successful. His connection with the shipping industry began 
prior to the War between the States. The period of our great 
triumphs in the merchant marine is a part of his life, as is also 
the period of the decay of our merchant marine. He has seen 
in operation the causes which first produced our triumph and 
the causes which later brought about our utter and complete 
abandonment of the seas, and so I feel that his words ought to 
have great weight with those who seek to remedy our merchunt- 
marine evils and bring back the day of pride to eur shipping und 
our flag. 

Mr. Lincotn’s speech follows: 
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lRee SHIPS. 
ADDRESS OF WILLIAM H, LINCOLN BEFORE THE NATIONAL SHIPPING CON- 
VENTION, BUSTON, OCTOBER 7, 1880. 

The decline of our mercantile marine engaged in foreign com- 
merce has for many years attracted public attention. Gen. 
Grant during his administration called the attention of Con- 
sress to this fact in more than one of his messages. The pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury has also presented the figures 
showing the rapid and persistent deeay of our shipping in sev- 
eral of his reports. Still nothing has been done, and the decline 
continues steadily. There has been no concerted action on the 
part of those especia!ly interested in this branch of business, 
und no agreement has been effected among the shipowners in 
regard to the desired legislation. We have continued drifting, 
rapidly losing ground, until the present time. The same laws 
continue in force that were designed to protect our commerce 
in its infancy, but changes in the modes of transacting busi- 
ness, in the methods ef transportation, and in the construction 
of the vessels have rendered destructive rather than benefi- 
cial their operation; in a word, the world has outgrown these 
restrictions upon commerce; mankind has progressed; there is 
a free interchange of products and competition is more uni- 
versal. It is not many years since a vessel of 800 tons was con- 
sidered as of immense size and would attract public notice. It 
was regarded at the time as a rash experiment to construct 
such a large ship. Now a sailing ship of 2,000 tons excites no 
comment, and steamers of more than double this size may be 
seen at any time in our docks. While we have been standing 
idle, other nations have changed their navigation laws to suit 
the progress of the times, and have encouraged their commerce 
by removing restrictions and inviting competition. The fact 
must not be overlooked that England and France especially 
have caused to be established and maintained important lines of 
ocean steamships by a well-arranged system of subsidies, in- 
chided in which is a provision for the transportation of the 
mails. During this period our country has been taking rapid 
strides in other directions. The settlement of the western cvuun- 
try and the construction of railways, keeping pace with the 
nudvance of emigration, have proceeded in a wonderful manner. 
The vast agricultural and manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try have been developing, engaging the energies and thought of 
our people and attracting the attention of the civilized werld. 
These great interests have overshadowed what was formerly 
regarded as of primary importance, and in regard to which 
there existed a strong national pride. They continue so to do, 
and the emblem of our country’s strength and glory is fast dis- 
appearing and is lost amid the flags of England, Germany, Nor- 
way, and Italy. This condition of things has been brought 
about under the operation of laws designed to foster and protect 
our commerce. Many intelligent shipowners have thoughtfully 
considered the subject, and have arrived at the conclusion that 
2 radical reform is necessary in order to recover our position 
und maintain it. A few figures will illustrate in a forcible man- 
ner the extent of our decline and the time it has occupied. 
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The value of our exports and imports taken in Amer! 
foreign vessels in the years enumerated have been as 





in Americaa 
vessels. | 

| $239,099,99) 

| 507,999,909) 

282, 000,00) 
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While these figures prove the serious decay of our , 
Interests they also show the wonderful inerease in the | ' 
the country. The latter is as gratifying as the former j 
ating. It will be noticed that in 1850 there was «: 
American vessels nearly threefold the amount that \ 
by foreign vessels, and that in 1879 the position was 1 
so that our vessels only carried less than one-third as 1 
was taken by foreign shipping. 

At the present time 59 per cent of the tonnage of the « 
is employed in the coastwise trade. The coastwise and j 
navigation of the country has incrensed with the 
population, and as all foreigners are excluded by law f1 
trade our tonnage in this branch has increased, so that 
parison of the total tonnage of the country in differe: 
does not represent the decadence of our foreign ¢0! 
This is the manner, however, in which it is usually ; 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his reports. In 1s 
total tonnage of the country was 3,535,000 tons; in 1) 
5,353,000 tons; in 1870, 4,246,000 tons; in IS879, 4,169,000 fons 
It will thus be seen that while the coastwise trade his | 
increased the total tonnage has largely diminished. 

But the chief object of our laws of registration is to t 
and encourage shipbuilding in the United States. When wood 
was universally employed in the construction of ships ° ud 
an advantage over England. We possessed most valual!e 


ber, the forests were near at hand, and our shipyards produced 
the finest specimens of naval architecture that could | 
in any ports of the world, For many years there was no roves 
sity of protection, because we were able to build ships che:per 


and better than any other nation, .nd we built ships 
nations of Europe. England has long enjoyed the su 
upon the seas, but the child was successfully competing: wit! 
the parent, and in 1860, just prior to our Civil War, our tom 
equaled that of Great Britain. It was an achievement of | 1 
the Nation was justly proud. Our ships were found i: y 


port and obtaining freights upon equal terms with th st 
favored countries. In some ports they commanded the |» 
ence. As a rule, they were more ably commanded anid better 


manned and equipped than the vessels of any other | nl. 
We could build our vessels more cheaply, sail them at less ex- 
pense, and perform more voyages in the same period than any 
other people. The future seemed sure that we were destin! (0 
become the great maritime power of the world. But great and 
sudden changes took place. The Civil War placed our fla 

fatal disadvantage; shipbuilding languished; many ships were 
destroyed and a larger number were sold to foreigners. At tle 
close ef the war, and for many years later, wages were |ich, 
building material was expensive, and in place of our © 

being able to produce ships more cheaply than any other it 
became the dearest place to build. Still our shipowners 
vered. Shipbuilding was continued, though on a smaller scile 
Owners soon found that not only did their ships cost an exces 
sive price, but the expense of maintaining them was greal 
Oppressive laws respecting the shipment and discharge of sc 
men, and the rapacity of our consuls in foreign ports, that were 
not so keenly felt in a time of prosperity, became a bur«: too 
great to be borne. Our shipowners became discourage: 

other fields for the employment of capital offering greater il 
ducements, they commenced to dispose of their ships for- 
eigners, ceased contracting for new ships, and transferred tier 


perst 


energies and money to more remunerative employments. | '\''s 
have our largest and most enterprising shipping firms gradun'') 


abandoned the business. A considerable number of our »!|* 
building firms have either failed in the business or have °% 
perienced such losses as have caused them to discontinue. !|'° 
figures will show to what an alarming extent this has prevail’: 


Ships and barks built in the United Statcs. 
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And this condition of things exists under the laws to [! 
the shipbuilding interests. 
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ce , he no matter of surprise that our merchant marine has | and, as I intend to sl ve 
% seriously reduced. Take also into consideration the fact | greater freedom has er ‘ . 
Bs j »¢ the war we sold to foreign nations nearly 800,000 / indebted to a work of John L 
f shipping, and the problem is solved. These large sales } tion laws of Gri Britair or : ' tr 
chiefly made on account of the enormous premium upon | the reign of Edward III, 13 
: ) and the receipts or sales being in gold realized a large sum | person should sell or gi ‘ 
e irrency. In order to compreher 1 the full significance of | any account.’ The differents be 
sales it may be well to state that during the three years— | is that we are permitted to sell, 
3 got. 1855, and 1856—we sold but 167,000 tons to fereigners. | more advantageous, it is cert 
Bs \ e we built in 1879, 43,000 tons of registered vessels, there | narrow policy. 
; old to foreigners 37,000 tons, abandoned 24,000 tons, and! The first navigation { Sse 
87.000 tons, making a total of 148,000 tons. It should be | subject of the King should ship any 1 
stated that the sales to foreigners have been chietly ships | homeward sav n ships of tl iit 
aye nearly outlived their usefulness, and at low prices. In | of forfeiture of vessel and cargo.” I ‘ 
of all these facts, can it be denied that we should not have | lar proposition, though perhaps le m 
ered such a decline if we had been permitted by our laws | our shipping from competition. But this di 
have purchased vessels upon the same terms as other nations, | cess, and in the following r it was amended 
the cheapest market? If it can truthfully be denied, then | merchants, being in foreign port 
is no reason why we should not continue our downward | English vessels there, might s 
se until our flag is driven from the ocean. There is no | vessels. This monopol 
pe from such a conclusion. freight, in 1390 a law \ passed t t 
consequence of the decline in wages and in the prices of | land should export their mercha: | 
erial in the shipbuilding districts, it is probably true that | and the owners were desired to 
sn again construct wooden vessels of the same class at a | freights.” Ship owning must have 
price than other countries, but there is no longer a de- | those days—at the expen f tl ( 
|. For the coastwise trade alone are our shipyards now em- | acts is stated in 1558, i 
ved in building wooden vessels. Iron ships are superseding | “That. sine maki of tl 
e wooden. In every important respect they have proved more | princes have made |! yy re 
i) : desirable. They secure a higher classification for a longer | hath grown great disp! 
: term of years, they are maintained at less expense, carry more | kings of this realm; and al thre ere] 
Bs argo upon equal tonnage, and obtain higher rates of freight, grieved and endamaged.” For 177 rs tl 
, even at the enhanced rates command the preference. In | at work, and with these resuits 
' e port of Caleutta iron ships obtain $1 per ton, and in San The act was repealed ' 
J E francisco $1.25 per ton, more than the best wooden vessels, | ter that exports and pol ré , 
Ee Che reason for this may be found in the difference in the rates , double duties.” I Dp 1 
; insurance and in the less liability of damage to cargo. tained the suprema: ne | | , Hi 
It is a most remarkable fact that, despite the boasts that have | to pass? The tell u 
en made that iron ships can be built at the same price in this | allowed to strangers, b rwhess « ei 
; ountry as upon the Clyde, there is not a single iron sailing ructure or roominess of 
. ; ship under our own flag. While all other nations are privileged | © though sailing ! 
/ to buy in the cheapest market, we are excluded, and for the | ¢arrying their goods i 
purpose, we are told, of protecting American industry. We | than we can, whereby | | 
seem to everlook the fact that the ocean is the great highway of | While our ships lie still and decay 
9 E commerce, that the antiquated navigation laws of other coun- | couls In a word, the monopo 
: tries have been repealed, so that comparatively few obstructions , Dot been favorable to progress i i 
a now exist to a perfect freedom of commerce. The large increase | in management. The Dutch, by their grea 
:t j of the shipping of other nations, the sharp competition that has | petition, had become able | ce freights « 
existed for business, have for several years reduced the rates of | secr¢ competition li: Du 
freight to unprecedented low figures. Only by the practice of | construction of thei 
the strictest economy, and by freedom from disasters at sea, | ment, while the mono] 
\ & ould the shipowner make the receipts equal the expenses, | their progress. In 1652 
: Meanwhile our Government has not taken the first step in as- | tion, “that no goods or con 
sisting our shipowners to meet this change; I may say, this | production, or manufacture of As ca 
nd %. revolution in this branch of business, and consequently our flag | ing our own plantations there, shoul 
is being driven from the ocean. Lines of ocean steamships are | or Ireland, or any of the plantation ‘ 
constantly being established between this country and Europe | ships, owned by English subj l 
he to meet the ever-increasing demands of the trade. nders, and three-fourths of the sail 
th, F We did boast of one line of American steamships from Phila- | w the Dutch was the consequen 
delphia to Liverpool, but even that exists only in name, as one- | commerce of the world was i 
it half of that line is now composed of steamers sailing under the | followed, during which the Dutch rega 
st flag of Great Britain. A most impressive fact with respect to In 1660 an act styled the Maritime ‘ 
‘ our trade with Europe was published in the American Ship, of | passed, intended to crush the Di i 
" Bi New York. It stated that the grain fleet dispatched from that | plemeital statute enacted i 
t a port last year numbered 2,987 vessels, carrying 102,512,568 | joy the privilege of English Irish bu 
rt bushels of grain, of which 1,075 were steamers, carrying | owners be Englishmen”; und 3 | Oo} 
a 12,426,535 bushels, the remaining 1,822 being sailing vessels, car- | years after that the English could not conpe 
00 . rying 59,892,033 bushels. All of this tonnage includes not one | So much for protection. [f is true the Dut 
nd sf American steamer and only 74 American sailing vessels. It is | ency, but not in consequ of tl 
in- i estimated that over $100,000,000 per annum are paid to foreign | Weakness came upon them as : 
I 5 vessels for the transportation of our produce. | with England and france. T 2 ( 
Se This is truly a deplorable condition for a great and prosperous | flourished without protection of a ‘ ( 
: da Nation, possessing a large line of seacoast, and engaging in such | in consequence of heavy taxatio 1 the 
\ ul enormous trade with the nations of the worid. } own principles of cheap and free trading 
There are but two courses to pursue—one is to adopt the | We know the effect of t aws of | er co 
principles of a semicivilized age and impose restrictions upon | in this country. After the independence of e | el S$ 
Q commerce, which will be sure to cause retaliatory measures by | retaliatory measures were passed by our Ge N 
other nations ; the other is to be in accord with the progress of | uce or manufacture of Engl could be cari 
the age, and remove the restrictions that already exist—a relic | States in other than At i lips. Th 
“1 ol former days. It may be interesting as well as instructive | try were crossing the ocea t ay 1 
‘ at this point to trace the progress of Great Britain and to learn | state of things was stopped and a try 
sl some wisdom by her experience. Laws restricting commerce | adopted. The prosperity of shipping co 
i are of ancient date, and it is not a new thing for ship builders | tion of these acis of navigatioi tricting 
t and owners to clamor for monopoly. The commerce of Great [ have thus endeavored to 1 } 
Britain would have been utterly ruined many times if the pre- | dom in commerce from ti rlies Ti 





dictions : a wal : > : 
uctions of those interested had been fulfilled. It still prospers, | laws are so often quoted to show how ] 
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maintained in prosperity her shipping that it seemed best to 
show that as she learned wisdom by experience these restric- 
iions were abolished. As the freedom and rights of the people 
have advanced by successive and gradual steps from a state of 
slavery and vassalage to one of independence and power, so 
have the laws that fettered and restricted commerce been suc- 
cceded by a more enlightened and liberal policy. 

We may as well seek to restore the laws and usages that gov- 
cerned society in the dark ages as to attempt to build up our 
commerce by restrictive legislation. 

There are various plans proposed to restore the shipping 
trade of the country, which will now be briefly considered. It 
may be well here to state that as the decrease of our shipping 
has been gradual, so must be its restoration, but with this dis- 
advantage: It is more difficult to build up a trade after it has 
pussed into other hands than it is to lose it by indifference and 
neglect. While we have been retrograding other countries have 
becn advancing in a tide of prosperity. Our progress under the 
wisest and most efficient legislation must be slow and laborious. 

A system of subsidies to regular lines of steamships to foreign 
ports is warmly advocated by some. But the people of this 
country appear to be opposed to subsidies. It has been at- 
tempted, and the manner in which the legislation was obtained 
wis not creditable to those concerned in it. There is no doubt 
that the Government should endeavor to cause to be established 
lines of American ocean steamships to the most important for- 
eign ports in South America, the East Indies, and Europe, and, 
by the payment of proper sums of money for the transportation 
of imails, place these lines upon such a footing that they can suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign nations. This should be done 
without delay. 
fare of the country, and by opening new markets for our 
imunufactures would benefit the whole people. I trust this con- 
vention will pass a resolution requesting the action of Congress 
in this direction. 

It has been urged by some that the Government impose a 
heavy tonnage tax upon all foreign vessels entering our ports, 
and also a discriminating duty upon goods brought in foreign 
bottoms. I am confident that such propositions will not be 
entertained by Congress or receive the support of the people. 
Such measures would be sure to provoke retaliation on the part 
of other Governments, and would also enhance the cost of the 
merchandise imported. 

Greater freedom is what is required. The ocean, the great 
highway of commerce, is free to all alike. All nations are in 
competition, It is evident that the nation that can produce the 
ships the best adapte for the business, and at the lowest price, 
and that can sail them at the least expense, will outstrip all 
others. It is admitted by every shipowner, so far as I can 
learn, that at present our foreign commerce is not upon an equal 
footing, and we can not to-day successfully compete with the 
navigation of other nations. The problem to be solved is, What 
will enable us to do so? I reply, we must put ourselves in the 
line of progress; further restrictions upon commerce will not 
do it; greater freedom will. Give us ships as cheap as other 
nations furnish them and the same advantages in respect to 
maintaining them, and that is all we ask. To put the proposi- 
tion in plain terms, change our navigation laws so that any 
citizen of the United States may purchase steamships or sailing 
vessels in the markets of the world, and place them under the 
ling of his country, with this provision, that such steamship 
or vessel shall be forever excluded from the coastwise trade. 
As the coasting trade is confined to our own vessels, there is ¢ 
manifest propriety in excluding all vessels of foreign build 
from 2 participation in it. The vessels in this business are not 
brought into competition with those of any other nation, and, 
consequently, no relief is demanded. This trade is peculiarly 
our own, and should remain so. It is where we are brought into 
the arena of the world’s commerce that we require entire equal- 
ity and freedom. Let us consider some of the objections that 
are raised to the change in the laws that we advocate: 

Kirst. That the foreign business itself is unprofitable: that 
ihe foreign steamers and ships have been doing the business at 
2 and that it is preferable they should sustain the loss 
rather than our own citizens. Admitting this to be true, I 
would inquire, What important and leading business that does 
not have its periods of depression as well as those of prosperity? 
Shall we argue that a legitimate and necessary business, and 
one in which all peoples and nations are engaged, shall be aban- 
doned on this account, especially when, as we must all admit, 
such business is vital to the welfare and necessary to the proper 
instintenance of the honor and standing of the nation? No one, 
surely, will admit or ever entertain such a plea. 

There has been an overproduction of vessels. Italy, Norway, 
nnd Germany have been largely augmenting their tonnage, as 


loss: 


It would greatly promote the commercial wel- | 








well as Great Britain. But the business of the world j- 
increasing ; large numbers of vessels are lost every year, s: 
the adjustment takes place in a less time than would }» 
posed. 

Second. It has been repeatedly stated that iron ships « 
built in this country at prices nearly corresponding to t}\ 
abroad. If this be true, certainly no one would underts|:. 
build vessels in England, for there are many advantages jn | 
ing a vessel built near at hand, where supervision can be 
constant and reliable. But it is not in the purchase o;{ 
vessels that the especial advantage would accrue, but in |) 
vessels already in use, and at largely reduced prices. Ii 
ability to take advantage of good bargains that are freq 
offering. Iron steamships and sailing vessels are constant): 
sale, the same as other kinds of property, and circumstance: 
enable the purchasers to buy at much less than the actual \ 
Our commerce would receive most valuable and extensive 
tions from this source, All shipowners will appreciate the | 
of this statement. 

Third. That we should be flooded with the worthless and 
out hulks that England is anxious to sell us. Such an are 
is a reproach to our shipowners. It assumes a want of ij 
gence and sagacity on the part of our shipping merchants || 
wholly unwarranted and without any foundation ; it me:n- 
they are not fit to be intrusted with the management 0! 
business. 

But an important provision should accompany this chi 
our navigation laws. All material entering into the constriu: 
of a ship should be admitted free of duty when so employe 
would be a suicidal policy to admit the manufactured 
free and impose a duty upon the raw material. But it is sai: 
the shipbuilders do not ask-.for this, and that they are co 
with the tariff as it exists. The answer to this is that 
disadvantage to them to be allowed the privilege; and 
likely if they were to be put in competition with builders «| 
they would gladly avail themselves of it. The simple fact 
there is not an iron ship sailing under the American fla, : 
only @ very small number of steamships in the foreign tri: 
three, I believe, in the European business—is very signit 
Because a few firms have built a considerable number o! 
steamships for the coastwise and inland trade this doc-~ 
affect the question. They built them not because they cou): 
so cheaper or better than. builders abroad, but simply bec 
the coastwise trade is confined to American-built vessels. 
fact serves to strengthen the argument that as they have u! 
failed to assist in supplying the demand for tonnage fo 
foreign trade, and as our commerce is perishing, it is ti : 
apply the only suitable remedy. While steamships are ) ’ 
plying with astonishing rapidity, it must be rememberc«| 
sailing vessels still obtain the larger share of the comme: 
the world, and that, possessing many important adva: 
they will continue to be in demand. 

Fourth. In the absence of any sound argument it is cou. 
remarked that British gold is freely used to support such | 
ures as we ndvocate. How, when, or where does not appear 
it is apparently without any foundation in fact. The stat 
is made and widely circulated in many newspapers for tl 
purpose of creating a prejudice against any change. Whi 
shipbuilding interest might obtain a benefit, it is evident th: 
welfare of England would be promoted by our continued « 
sion, and for the simple reason that we are throwing all ou 
meree into her hands. Far better for her that she should « a 
tinue mistress of the seas and receive the millions year!) 
we are paying her for carrying our imports and exports, th: 
she should furnish us with the weapons for a successful « 


it 


Pees 


tition. While the English shipowners may recognize our s' 
ity in clinging to this ancient policy, they certainly must | Be 


that their repeal would give us advantages that would be tu if 
against them. 
Fifth. That a repeal of these laws would work injusti« 


TE 


American industry. While the fact is not proven or adi 

I would ask, Shall the whole country suffer, shall our com mS 
be annihilated, in order that the iron-ship builders may ha yi 
opportunity of doing what they have not been able to do, : ” 


Se 


which there is not the slightest indication they will he 
to accomplish, at least for years to come? 

On the other hand, it is more than probable that the intr 
tion of iron steamships and vessels into our commercial i: 
will stimulate our own industries in the same direction, 
that in consequence of being able to obtain the material «| 
same prices as other nations, we shall secure the natura! 
legitimate result ; our own shipyards will multiply, and buil: 
interests will revive. 

There are some timid persons who fear that if any br 
in the wall of protection is effected it will invite an assault u 


. 

















| 
whole tariff system. But our shipping occupies a d 
tion from all other interests of the country. 
ust be brought into competition with those of 


fierent 
Our vessels 


other 


every 





tion, and the desired changes relate only to our foreign trade. 
rhe same rules that apply to the one interest can not be brot 
to beur upon the other. So that it seems just to assume that 
at industrial establishments of the country that have grown 
and developed so successfully under our system of protection, 
t the producers of the raw material who have experienced the 
efits of the fostering care of the Governmert, will suffer no 
ury by the removal of the burdens upon our commerce heir 


terests Will not be jeopardized or put in peril, for the parties 

remost in urging the removal of restrictions upon Navigation 
iid as earnestly oppose any measures that would cause the | 
it industries of the Nation to suffer. 

i have thus endeavored to meet the objections that have been 

irged with so much persistency against the proposed chan 


ves in 
- laws, and at the same time to show the great benefits that 
ould aecrue to our shipping interests and to the Nation by 
siving to our shipowners the same freedom that all other mari- | 
time countries enjoy, and in the exercise of which they have ob- 
tained great prosperity. 
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Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the gradual 
and continuous entrance of our Government into activities 
which should be reserved for private enterprises. Where mili- 
tary secrets are involved or processes should be kept secret for | 
the good of the general public, it ought to be the duty of the 
Government to keep matters of this kind under its own control, 
rhis is net true, however, of the proposition before us. Making | 
armor plate is a scientific process that requires skill, but it has 
no secrecy connected with it that would give our Government | 
any advantage over private concerns that have dealt in this line 
of work for years. The manufacturing of armor plate should 
therefore remain with companies already established that have | 
the necessary facilities as long as there is no disposition on | 
their part to take unfair advantage of the Government as to 
price, 

If our people would only study the conditions that existed in 
foreign nations that have in the past entered into Government 
ownership, they would soon realize its impracticability. 

In the North American Review for May, 1913, this question of 
Government ownership is touched upon in an article entitled 
“ Socialism and the State,” by Jules Roche, former minister of 
commerce, colonies, post, and telegraph of France, which I in- 
corporate as a part of my remarks: 

SOCIALISM AND THE STATE—A FRENCH VIEW. 

By Jules Roche, deputy, former minister of commerce, colonies, post, 

and telegraph of France.) 


_At the end of the third volume of Macaulay’s admirable History of 
ep occurs this passage, written just after the disturbance of 

“ The proudest capitals of western Europe have streamed with civil 
blood, * #* Doctrines hostile to all sciences, to all arts, to all in- 
dustry, to all domestic charities, doctrines which, if carried into effect, 
would, in 30 years, undo all that 30 centuries have done for mankind, 
and would make the fairest provinces of France and Germany as 
savage as Kongo or Patagonia, have been avowed from the tribune and 
defended by the sword. Europe has been threatened with subjugation 
by barbarians, compared with whom the barbarians who marched un- 
der Attila and Alboin were enlightened and humane. The truest friends 
of the people have with deep sorrow owned that interests more precious 
than any political privileges were in jeopardy, and that it might be 
necessary to sacrifice even liberty in order to save civilization.” 

fhe doctrines mentioned by Macaulay, after keeping in the back- 
sround for a time, have now come to the fore again, grown little by 
little in foree, until they have burst forth into new splendor, have 
Siven birth to organized parties which are striving every day more 


energetically to transform the idea into permanent acts and facts, 
rete ~ ing in this work so much perseverance and audacity that, 
e@ 


nglish historian were a witness of what is now going on, he 
would experience a deeper anguish than that which he expressed so 
eloquently 64 years ago. 

. It is now some time since the socialist movement has shown itself 
in all countries, in a more or less intense form and in an apparently 
new shape, that of State socialism. It is true that socialism really 
remains what it has always been and what it must always be—that is, 
{evolutionary ; for its very detinition makes it so, since it proclaims 

tself to be the systematic enemy of ail the principles necessary to the | 


existence of civilized society and declares its platform to be their de- 
strugtion. 











| Asia, South 


| pleasures of Eden. But I 
| socialism reduced to the lot of the 
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ut 1 would not 


best in the 


have my renders say 
best of worlds; that evil no longer exists, that there is no 
fajustice, that there is no social progress to be realized. All that I 
wish to say is that socialism, far from curing human suffering, will 
only make it worse; that its innovations would produce only misery, 
because they would suppress the conditions which alone have been able 
te diminish this misery. 

Ilaving thus established, even from out its own mouth, just what 
gocialisin is, the question may now be pertinently asked whether the 
Slate can become socialistic without placing itself in direct contradic- 


that T hold that all is for the 


dion with the laws of nature and the conditions of its own réle. The 
whole problem lies. right here. What is the State and what is its 
part in its relations with the individual? What is the respective 
sphere of each? It is not the first time that the subject has been un- 


der discussion. Long before Montesquieu, Plato, and Cicero had applied 
their genius to the problem. Still nearer our day, William von Hum- 
boldt, in his celebrated essay which appeared in 1792, devoted all his 
powerful faculties to an attempt to decide what are the limits of the 
action of the State. About 1858, the great English philosopher, John 
Stuart Mill, in his excellent little book, Liberty; in 1884, Herbert 
Spencer, in The Man versus the State; and before him that wonderful 
mind, too much neglected to-day, and to whom my generation owes so 
many generous and noble ideas, Edouard Laboulaye, in The State and 
its Limits, published in 1863, explained every hidden corner of this 
difficult problem. 

Regardless of any special doctrines, history shows, for its part, how 
adanggrous are the theories and illusions so much in favor to-day, not 
onlyfYamong the charlatans, which is quite natural, but among many 
disjaterested and well-intentioned people desirous of progress and jus- 
iic® Historical observation of this kind plainly reveals the errors of 
the conception of a providential State and the benefits to be derived 
from a régime of complete individual liberty. Alas! how the unfor- 
tunate are deceived when they are led to believe in the all-powerfulness 
of the State and are promised an end of all their trials and woes 
through State intervention! The State has not and can not have this 
chimerical power. Without entering into a philosophical and theoretical 
discussion of principles, of the “ rights” of the individual and the 
* duties ” of society, let us glance for a moment, purely and simply, at 
material facts, at the things which one sees with the eye and touches 
with the hand. 

By whom were brought about all the progress, all the discoveries, all 
the conquests which have, little by little, ameliorated the lot of primi- 
iive humanity, and which shelter us to-day, in part at least, from 
famine and the attacks of the enemy, Nature? Who his made it pos- 
sible for men to vanquish cold, time, space? Who has succeeded 
even in softening the habits and ferocity of the early ages? Who has 
caused to penetrate into our very souls love of fellow man, the senti- 
ment of justice, the conception of the rights of others, the sublime idea 
of sacrifice? It is not Governments that have accomplished this, nor 
States, in any period of the world’s history or in any country. This 
was the work of individuals, of private persons. It was some un- 
known genius who discovered the art of making fire, of forging iron, 
of plowing, of crossing the oceans, of spinning, of sewing skins together, 
of weaving. It was some poet, philosopher, wise man, nun, who 
charmed our hearts with song and formed our souls by noble examples. 
These are the true benefactors of the human race, the real authors of 
civilization and progress. And how often, far from being encouraged, 
were they thwarted, impeded, even persecuted in their divine tasks by 
the blind, ignorant, cruel heads of States, as is even too frequently the 
case to-day with men of all conditions. It is true, fortunately for the 
honor of humanity, that we do frequently find wise, well-meaning Gov- 
ernments. But the best they could do was to aid these great men, the 
individuals of powerful genius, laboring for the general development of 
progress and the conquest of civilization. 

In a civilized nation, the rdle of the State is to assure public order 
and to guarantee to every individual the full exercise of nis faculties ; 
that is, to see that he enjoys liberty and that the independence of his 
nation is not infringed upon. As for creating wealth and regulating 
its distribution, the State is as absolutely and unquestionably powerless 
as it would be in trying to change the sequence of the seasons, to 
modify the temperature, or to influence barometric pressure. It is only 
the individual who can create wealth, by his intelligence and his labor, 
and the freer the individual is in the exercise ef his natural faculties, 
the more can he ameliorate not only his own situation but also the 
general condition of humanity. This is what history teaches us with 
striking evidence from the time of the earliest cave dwellers, and ‘it 
suffices, regardless of all metaphysical considerations, to determine in 
their grand lines and governing ideals the rdle and the limits of the 
State and the individual, 

it is true that in answering the questions which I formulated above, 
the same reply does not hold good for all ages and for all countries. 
it is not unique, invariable, permanent, like a theorem.of geometry. It 
ndmits, however, of durable elements, of varieties of experience which 
are constant, so that to-day we may consider certain facts so well 
established that they appear to have become laws. Let us specify some 
of the principal ones. 

1 repeat that universal observation shows us that nearly all the 
progress which has improved the material lot of man is due to in- 
dividual effort, and very rarely to any intervention of the State; quite 
the contrary We have seen that these efforts were often combated 


and retarded by the State. How many are the scientific discoveries 
whose authors were at first officially condemned. The long list may 


be said to begin with Philolaus and Aristarchus of Samos, who lived 
more than 2,000 years before Galileo, and both of whom were exiled 
for having taught that the earth turned on its own axis and revolved 


around the sun State action never, or almost never, appears as a 
creator of progress. The contrary is true. Progress is the work of 
the individual ut State action is cminently salutary and fecund in 
an indfreet’ fashion when it comes forward as a guarantor of security 
and peace which render possible the free play of individuals capable of 
doing things--but hew rare such Individuals are!—in a wert as an 
efficacious principle of public order. 

What is true of the scientific domain properly so called, viz, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, mechanics, astronomy, etc., is not less true 


of the moral domain. The idea of justice, duty, charity, love of neigh- 
bor was instilled little by little into the heart and mind of men by the 
noblest intelligences, by the highest and best souls, who, by the very 
fact that they are the best, are the least numerous; and yet how often 
are these grand spirits persecuted by the makers and executors of the 
laws! 

Iins the State, which has never created progress, cither moral or 
scientific, known how to aid bappily moral or material works, in con- 
formity with or depending on the laws of progress, observing the con- 
ditions of true progress; that is to say, rendering possible the free 
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action of the best individuals? Here again observation reveals th, 
results—the incapacity of the State, in fact its very nocuousness 

Direct, actual, immediate observation, as was the case with hist 
observation, shows that all human material progress proceeds 
property and freedom of labor. You have simply to open your « 
perceive that everywhere and always the lot of the greater nu) 
bettered in ae ee as economic liberty and security develops. 4 
can not be found a single example to the contrary. On the other 
how many instances are there of progress being checked by attact 
the liberty of labor and its consequences! How long it was 
this principle of principles dawned on the human mind, viz, the 
individual action becomes the more the whole community protit 
it; whereas the more collective action—that is, the State in wh 
form it shows itself—paralyzes individual action the more th 
munity suffers from its own intervention! 

For instance, if at first glance any enterprise seems to | 
properly to the State, to the legislator, to the prince, it is the )) 
ing of food for the public—in a word, all subsistence arrangement: 

yas the great care of the Governments of the past. The Roman li 
lic, the consuls, the senate; Cwsars and emperors, from the 
Augustus down to the lamentable Augustulus overturned by th 
barians; the kingdom of France during the whole period of “ the ; 
sand-year monarchy,” one and all considered it their first duty 
feed the people.” Every effort, every institution, every system 
sorts of administrative machinery, whether the most powerfu!, 
most subtle, or the most ingenious; all imagimable laws for arrang 
interdicting, encouraging, recompensing. and punishing; all tha: 
resistible force, hostile art, implacable will were able to invent, per: 
and combine in order to protect against famine King Populac 
this and much else besides was set to work; and this went on 
the time of the edicts of 488 B. C. down to the interminable pres 
tions of the Theodosian Code, including the taking over by the s 
of all the fleets of the seas and the rivers. And what was the | 
of it all? Complete disaster! Agriculture was killed and pan). 
was developed. The character and energy of the individual w: 
feebled to such a point that universal servitude followed. The s 
on the public treasury was so great that the State was bankrupt. 1: 
the Provinces, the Empire were ruined, and fell an easy prey to 
Herali of Odoacer. Socialist laws, antimilitarism, State owner- 
killed the colossus. 

In France, “the sons of St. Louis” were not less tnfortu 
With the advent of Philip. the Fair, the inventor of the incom 
(1294 and January 12, 1295), by the aid of which this coiner of 
money decreed in 1304 a series of measures tending “to the gr 
relief and greatest providing of provisions for my poor people. 
history of France from that time on is full of “ laws” with th: 
end in view. To be convinced of this one has only to read the « 
nances of 1410, 1419, 1455, 1507, 1571, 1573, 1689, 1690, 1693. 17 
1720, 1723, 1731, 1737, 1763, ete.; to read the correspondence of | 
XIV’s reign, the letters which passed between the ministers and 
intendants, and those of the comptroller general of the finances, 
1683 to 1715; and then one perceives that all that which the bold 
Socialist and radical “ reformer” puts forward to-day was con 
by the “ reformers” of the old régime in their aim “to feed the 
pie,” to “ assure the subsistence of the people” and “ at the lowest | 
sible price’; and that the most rigorous measures were taken to s« 
the faithful observance of these “ Socialist laws.” But all this 
with the same fate as the ancient edicts of the Empire. In a w 
State corn, State flour, State millers, State bakers, State aid, and s 
benefactions of all kinds; no matter whether the State be a rep) 
an empire, a monarchy, an oligarchy, a democracy, an ochlocracy, « 
tyranny—the result is found to be the same; that is, the very cont 
of what was sought! Instead of an alleviation of the ill, there 
an aggravation thereof; a destruction of the only force capab 
curing it; precipitated crises; ruin! 

So many and such persistent lessons finally produced fruit; » 
that were particularly open and penetrating became enlightened 
were convinced that the only efficacious spring to human effort 
liberty and responsibility ; that the individual must be made to wu 
stand that the bettering of his lot depends solely on himself: that 
must help himself before he asks Heaven to help him; that the n 
the prince or the State usurps the place of the individual, ener 
the spring of his action and leads him to believe that they can s 
his wants, by so much they weaken the individual and prepare his 


, 


fortune. 
This was the grand discovery of the economists of the eight 
century. After long struggles, “the new spirit” finally trium) 


publicly and officially, when Turgot came into power in 1774. ‘I! 
an important date in the history of civilization, for, for the first 

the economic réle of the State was at last understood and set 

with an incomparable power of truth and a breadth of view. W: 
in the preamble of the ordinance of 1774: 

“The more commerce is free, animated, and extensive, tlic 
promptly and efficaciously does it find abundant markets; price: 
more uniform and depart less from the average price on which sal: 
are necessarily based. The plan of the Government furnishing 
visions can not be a success. The attention of Government is 
divided among many things and can not be so active as that o! 
merchant wholly occupied with his own business. Consequently, \ 
Government monopolizes the transport and guard of grain, it 
promises the subsistence and the peace of its people. It is onl) 
merce and free commerce that can correct the inequality of crops.” 

The language of this ordinance made a profound impression on 
public mind. One might have thought that the century-old su 
stitious faith in the providential State had now vanished for 
that the servitude of man to the prince, whether this prince wr: 
single person or were represented by a collection of persons, was 21 
end; and that labor was finally unfettered, as it already was in 
awaiting the moment when it would be also by law. But this illus 
did not last long. Two years later, Turgot was vanquished and 
charged from the ministry. Unfortunately, Louis XVI could not |!) 
himself to wait until these great truths had time to produce th 


Toate 


fruits. Free commerce, industry, and labor return to the old yoke eB 
overnmental quacks, only to secure their liberty in 1789, and to | bz 
it again under the Jacobin rule of 1793; so difficult is it to cony 23 


and retain this prime summum bonum of the people, this sacred fo) 2 
this unique source of all progress. But Turgot’s revenge came, as ae 
have said, in 1789, when the rights of man were proclaimed in Fra! & 
in. all their plenitude, after having been proclaimed in the Uni' 
States on July 4, 1776, as being the very basis of the State and no! 
condescending gift therefrom. Free thought and free labor, wh 
are but the essential forms of the free possession of man by hims:! 
and the security of property, which is but the product of that f: 
possession, were henceforth regarded in France as axioms of civi! 

























‘ ind progress and were announced at the head of the constitutio 
then happened in the history of France events whose political 
is of such importance that they should be meditated upon by all 

mus in order that these nations may draw therefrom a lesson that 
save them from similar faults and cruel experiences 
i home and foreign events of the early months of 1795 had so 
‘foundly troubled the country that their inevitable consequences were 
on every side. It was equally inevitable that the persons whose 
litical science * consists in exploiting public misfortune and popu- 
redulity by promising miracles in order to secure the support and 
favor of the masses would profit by these circumstances. The 
iors ” of the popular quarters of Paris appeared in the galleries 
he eonvention, to find on the floor accomplices not less bustling 
irdent than themselves. The Jacobin delegation from the suburbs 
t rized, on April 30, the Assembly, essentially cowardly like all 
.cwemblies, by the declaration of the conscious “ boss’? who headed 


and who exclaimed in a threatening tone: “I come in the name of 


,o00 men, who are at your doors, to demand that you reestablish 
maximum. If you do not do it, we will declare an insurrection! ’ 
rhis threat sufficed. Four days later was issued the decree of May 4, 
793. which required every farmer, merchant, and miller to declare the 
ntity of grain in his possession; which provided for committees 
nointed by the municipalities to revise these declarations and to fix 
the average price of grain in accordance with the average in each De- 
nartment, from January 1 to May 1; which pronounced the most 
gorous punishment—death, even—for those who should conceal or 
destroy corn; which offered rewards to informers—in a word, a decree 
containing the whole series of measures which characterize Socialist 
ws’ engendered by those baleful * well-wishers of the people.” 

Once again material things revolted; the famine simply increased. 
rhen the lawmakers grew stubborn. The decree concerning grain was 
followed, one after the other, by decrees concerning wood, coal, peat, 
oats, oil, butter, vinegar, meat, cattle—all kinds of imaginable mer- 

sandise; these decrees meting out penalties, tines, imprisonment, the 
} guillotine, and offering bounties for the “ patriotic ’’ soup kitchen ; 
he decrees, in a word, running the whole gamut of radical panaceas. 
But finally the most obstinate were forced to see things as they really 
were; like Philip the Fair, the convention had to repent. The dire dis- 
isters which these * Socialist laws "’ brought down on the land opened 
the eyes of the lawmakers, and with their own hands they put an end 
to their stupid and deadly work. 

f public safety, general security, legislation, and of commerce and 
finance held a joint meeting and recommended to the convention 
through their chairman, Joannot, the total suppression of all the de- 

s relating to subsistence. The text of the report deserves to be 

ioted. It runs as follows: 

‘The short-sighted members 

ed in favor of the establishment of the maximum, have not had to 
wait long to see their mistake. * * * Thence have sprung all the 
laws destructive of commerce and industry which followed one an 
tl so rapidly. * * * If trade had not been hampered by fetters, 

it had only been left to itself, if the most innocent speculations had 
not been regarded as crimes by the ignorant {applause on the left}, the 
tivity of the merchants would have provisioned France, notwith- 
standing the disasters of war, as they have done more than once in the 
past. But the Government usurped the place of the merchants, thereby 
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kilometers of telephone w s and 2.64 - { 
States my statisti show U2 S26 000 t ’ 
telephones for 093.000.0006 inhab nts I 8 I \ 
States p ate industry lurnis wk l ‘ 0 12 

While in France thei 1 f eve 171 in : In 
the State has a tight g n sVs i 
existence to the Sta ind v s x 

said under its legislativy nd 

some directions by contracts w t S 

And what do we find In 1910 ' O00 

Ways, or 1 Kilometer fo y SOW j nts I 
States, where railways enjoyed unt Sj ‘ 

and where, luckily for th mantt t 

Europe, we find that in 1010 ther vere tt) wn 

1 for every 250 inhabitants When compared wit 

repe the showing is still bette: Thus, ther 


meters in all Europe—that is, the 95,000,000 inh 
States possess 70,000 more kilometers of r: 





‘ ti vs ;s ’ 
Europeans ! And yet it was in Euro that th m 
vented and that railways were first built But the | is 
| outstripped all Enrope. At t of 1847 the 1 Ss 
; count of the freedom of individ el pris ind t) 


On December 25, 1794, the committees 


who, yielding to popular demands, 


destroying individual industry and its own riches, which it then found | 


itself unable to restore. [Loud applause.] ’ 
lt is unnecessary to add anything to such a striking lesson in order 
to demonstrate the inevitable disaster sure to follow the intervention 
of the State in opposition to the natural laws of economic phenomena. 
Nor was the lesson lost. Little by little, among all nations, whatever 
cir political form may be—monarchy, empire, republic—the axioms 
oclaimed in America and in France in 1776 and 1789, and determin 
ing the rdle of the State, have become part and parcel of public law. 
Chey are inscribed to-day in all constitutions and are victoriously 
making the tour of the globe. And now, simultaneously in all parts, 
s a revival of the ancient and coarsest of errors. <A furious assault 
s being made on the principles which alone give life. And by whom 
s the battle waged? By monarchs who have lost their absolute power? 
No! By the very enfranchised people themselves! It is the emanci- 
pated number become sovereign who is striving to put new irons on 
the individual; who would destroy the rights of man, the instruments 
for the bettering of bis lot, the means of general progress, by destroy- 
ng free labor and the liberty of contract. Formerly the enemy was 
the royal power; to-day it is the uncountable power. And the latter 
as recourse now to the same arms as those used by the former in the 
past, viz, the law. It was in the name of the law, which he himself 
mposed, backing it by force, that the king, in times gone by, enchained 
liberty. It is in the name of the law, of which he has become the all- 
powerful creator, that the contemporary number undertakes to de- 
stroy liberty. The nefarious work is already begun. In the countries 
where he can act efficaciously, in France, for instance, the first effects 
are beginning to be felt. Individual effort is slackening, production is 
minishing, the burdens of life are growing heavier, the 
movement is checked in proportion as the State superstition revives and 
spreads. If it finally triumphs, it will be a new invasion of the bar- 
arians, in another form but similarly disastrous: and it is advancing! 
Many pretend not to see it, because it does not march armed with 
torch and ax, but with the law in its hand; and this is the very reason 
why it is the more dangerous But there is some comfort in th: 
knowledge that the will of man is powerless here; that what these 
innovators preach is in contradiction with things; and the former can 


ascending 


ot avail against the latter. It is the old battle over again, the free | 


mimerce of grain vainly proclaimed by Turgot in 1774. It is un- 
trammeled science and its works which feeds the nations and checks 
famine, as far as the laws of nature permit. No written law or State 
‘an do anything here. The same thing is true of all economic phe- 
tena and of all that can be done to improve the lot of man. The 
olution can be found only in the free efforts of individuals. 
rhe material facts which are happening before our very eyes are new 
oots of this, new proofs of what Las occurred in all epochs and in 
countries. Let us turn, for instance, and note the results obtained 
in America by private effort as compared with those obiained in Europe, 
‘n the countries where the hand of the State weighs everywhere more 
or less heavily and where it often exercises a positive harm Such a 
comparison redounds strikingly to the credit of private initiative and 
‘o the diseredit of State interference. We first turn to France. In 
rrance the telegraph is a State monopoly; in the United States the 
nirary is the case. In France there are about 450,000 kilometers of 
ire, Whereas in America I find that the figures surpass 2,700,000 kilo- 
leters, In taking inte account only the most important companies. In 
i rance the telephone was at first a private enterprise. But the Stat: 
‘S Jealous when it sees anybody doing anything new, so it monopolized 
the telephone, as it did the telegraph; and here is the result: In 


legislative and administrative hamperi: operat 
8,400 kilometers of road, while England ad 5.318 ‘ 





France, 2,018; and all Europe, 14.205. But t! lof ISS u 
had greatly changed ording to the official t ‘ 
of public works, all Evnrope then had 183.151 kilometers it U1 a 
States 194,000; that is, Europe was 11,000 behind l 
70.000 behind 
To whatever field of human activity one iurns. 1 im 
found to be true—superiority of individua nitiati ind 
work, inferiority of State action. always heavier, slow more 
less fecund What, then, would not be the disastrous n 


if the day ever comes when the State, no longer 















satistied with sim 
intervention and moderate regulation, should become so 
and universal agent of labor nnd of the economik prod t of a yw 
Thus the conclusion of our examination is decisive i in 
of the State as a creator of progress, whether material o Ors 
fact beyond question. The works which pertain to this sphere ot 
zation are foreign to the réle of the State and belong exclusively ! 
individual left free but protected rhe part of the State is to a 
order, and it is an important part, for without order, the 
individual creators of progress are lost in the chaos of blin i 
foreign disorder. Hence, in the front rank of the dut the S 
stands the defense of the frontiers, the protection of 1 nation 
an outside enemy, and at the same time a similar protection of pr 
and property at home There is no socialist law" which can 
pense with the necessity of the soldier, cannon, marines, ironclad 
the constable, the policeman, the gendarme, the judge 
None of us are prophets Nobody can say what will be t 1 
tion of our race thousands of nturies hen But we } v wha 
always has been and what it can not be in tl p nt s { 
world. It is absolutely subject to the law which 1 s » labo 
By obeying this taw, man has been ab ip to the p ) ‘ 
lot, and it is by continuing to obey it that h n 1 he mak 
further progress. Those who dream of obtaining this progress. not on 
through their own effort but by the aid of the State, are dupes of th 
most dangerous error. Outside the limits of its ro I defined 
it, the State becomes the great fiction, where « rvbody t to 
the expense of everybodys who prete to il » I 
make laws and govern rega ss of | natu ‘ y 
ceed in transforming the State inte a providence, but int 
] R 


Telegram of Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, aecepting the 
Republican Nomination for President of the United 
States, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. MANN 


OF ILLINOTS 


In true Howse or Represenrarives. 
Vondanu, June 12. 7 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker tinder the J ‘ 
House I insert in the Recorp the telegram ot 1] 
Evans Hughes, of New York, of June 10, 1916, :; SSE 


Chairman Harprne, accepting the 
President of the United States, as follows: 


“Mr. Chairman and delegates, I have not desires 
tion. I have wished to remain on the bene! I 
eal period in our national history [ recog 
to summon and that it is my paramount duty pond 
‘You ,speak at a time of national exis 
merely partisan consideration. You voice the ¢ ind fe 
dominant, thorough-going Americanisin th firm, protecti 
upbuilding policies essential to our peace and se 
that call, in this crisis, I can not f oO aDSWwe the ple 
of all that is in me to the s« ive of our counts i { 
accept the nomination 
‘IT stand for the firm and unflinching 
| rights of American citizens on land ar J 


motives nor underestimate Gifficu 
‘But it is most regrettably tru 

we have suffered incalculably fro t ezk 

course which has been taken with re il to Me 


lamentably wrong with regard to le 








1162 





‘We interfered without consistency; and while seeking to 

dictate when we were not concerned we utterly failed to appre- 
| discharge our plain duty to our own citizens. 

BRAVE WORDS STRIPPED OF “ FORCE.” 


\t the outset of the administration the high responsibilities 
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diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations were subor- | 


( ited te 


fo a conception of partisan requirements, and we pre- 
| to the world a humiliating spectacle of inaptitude. 


Belated efforts have not availed to recover the influence and | 


| ze so unfortunately sacrificed; and brave words have been 
pped of their force by indecision. 
I desire to see our diplomacy restored to its best standards 

d to have these advanced; to have no sacrifices of national 
interest to partisan expediencies; to have the first ability of the 
eCouner 
intercourse; to maintain firmly our rights under international 
law : insisting steadfastly upon all our rights as mutual and fully 
performing our international obligations, and by the clear cor- 
rectness and justness of our position and our manifest ability 
and disposition to sustain them to dignify our place among the 
mifthons 

KNOWS NO ULTERIOR PURPOSE. 

‘IT stand for an Americanism: that knows no ulterior purpose, 
for a patriotism that is single and complete. Whether native or 
naturalized, of whatever race or creed, we have but one country 
and we do not intend to tolerate any division of allegiance. 

‘I believe in making prompt provision to assure absolutely 
our national security. 

“T believe in preparedness, not only entirely adequate for our 
defense, with respect to numbers and equipment, in both Army 
and Navy, but with all thoroughness, to the end that in each 
branch of the service there may be the utmost efficiency under 
the most competent administrative heads. 

URGES PROPER PREPAREDNESS. 

‘We ure devoted to the ideals of honorable peace. We wish 
to promote all wise and practicable measures for the just set- 
tlement of international disputes. In view of our abiding ideals, 
there is no danger of militarism in this country. 

‘We have no policy of aggression, no lust for territory, no 
veal for strife. 

“Tt is in this spirit that we demand adequate provision for 
national defense, and we condemn the inexcusable neglect that 
has been shown in this matter of first national importance. 

“We must have the strength which self-respect demands, the 
strength of an efficient nation ready for every emergency. 

FOR READJUSTMENT OF TARIFF. 

“Our preparation must be industrial and economic as well 
as military. Our severest tests will come after the war is over. 
We must make a fair and wise readjustment of the tariff, in 
accordance with sound protective principle, to insure our eco- 
nomic independence and to maintain American standards of 
living. 

‘We must conserve the just interests of labor, realizing that 
in democracy patriotism and national strength must be rooted 
in even-handed justice. In preventing, as we must, unjust dis- 
criminations and monopolistic practices, we must still be zealous 
to assure the foundations of honest business. 

“ Particularly should we seck the expansion of foreign trade. 
We must not throttle American enterprise here or abroad, but 
rether promote it and take pride in honorable achievements. 

STANDS FOR CIVIL SERVICE. 

“ We must take up the serious problems of transportation, of 
interstate and foreign commerce, in a sensible and candid man- 
ner, and provide an enduring basis for prosperity by the intelli- 
gent use of the constitutional powers of Congress, so as ade- 
quately to protect the publie on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to conserve the essential instrumentalities of progress. 

‘IT stand for the principles of our civil-service laws. In 
every department of Government the highest efficiency must be 
insisted upon, for all laws and programs are vain without 
efficient and impartial administration. 

FULLY INDORSBS PLATFORM. 


‘T ean not, within the limits of this statement, speak upon 
all the subjects that will require attention. I can only say 
that I fully indorse the platform you have adopted. 

“T deeply appreciate the responsibility you impose. I should 
have been glad to have that responsibility placed upon another. 
But I shall undertake to meet it, grateful for the confidence you 
express. I sincerely trust that all former differences may be 
forgotten, and that we may have united effort in a patriotic 
renlization of our national need and opportunity. 

“]T have resigned my judicial office, and T am ready to devote 
myself unreservedly to the camprign. 

“CHARLES EK. HveHes.” 


always at its command here and abroad, in diplomatic | to relieve a large number of fraternal socities and insuran 


The Interpleader Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. 


HAMPTON MOOR] 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, June 12, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, referri: 
interpleader bill (H. R. 12541), which has just passed the | 
I desire to say that the final passage of this measure 


| panies from very unpleasant legal complications in w} 


of them have found themselves in their efforts to me: 
just obligations. It is unthinkable that a company « 
dividual should be made to pay two or three times th: 
agreed upon without recourse, and yet this is the very « 
that has eonfronted many worthy organizations whi 
undertaken to alleviate the distress of their beneficiar 
matters have stood, it has been possible for rival cl: 
under a policy of insurance to make two recoveries whi 
one sum was due, and this has held as to mutual beneti) 
ties as well as to life insurance companies. 

The bill, divested of iegal phraseology, proposes to 1 
fraternal society or an insurance company to deposit 
ceeds of a policy, so that they shall be in the custody 
Federal court, leaving the claimants from separate jurisc 
the right to come in and assert their claims. It will t 
stop the practice that has heretofore existed of permit: 
claimant in California, for instance, to’ sue and recov 
California for the full amount of a policy, while another « 
ant in Virginia may sue and recover upon the same po! 
Virginia. 

While a question was raised in the committee as to th 
priety of fixing the limit of jurisdiction at $500, a: 
amount was raised by committee amendment to $2,000 
glad that that amendment was stricken out in the Commit 
the Whole and that the bill as introduced now stands at the 
ment of the House. It seems to me that to have accept: 
higher amount, to wit, $2,000, would have deprived the frat 
societies, whose benefit policies in many instances do not 
$2,000, of the manifest advantages intended to be confer: 
the bill. The higher amount would have tended to exclucd 
worthy societies to the advantage of the more powerful 
ance companies. As the bill now stands it treats all p 
fairly and promises to remove the legal entanglements 
have hitherto subjected the beneficial associations and 


ance companies to a great deal of annoyance. If the bill » 


the Senate and is finally enacted into law, it will 2 
simplify the procedure by which insurance benefits 1m: 
paid to the proper parties where contests arise without 
wronging those who have to pay, for, after all, in the en 
beneficial societies and mutual insurance companies t!: 
resulting from double or treble oayments would fall up: 
members of such societies and companies. 
REASONS FOR PASSING THE BILL. 


Since the introduction of this bill there has been an unn 
able sentiment in its favor. The Committee on the Judiciar) 
the matter careful attention and approved the bill as draw 


cept for the $2,000 limitation, which has now been reduc 


$500, as originally intended. The chairman of the Judi 
Committee, Mr. Wess of North Carolina, has submitted the 
mony of certain labor organizations approving the bil! 


from the mass of correspondence that has come to me in su 


of the measure I have picked four letters representing 
interests, whose reasoning and arguments appeal to the fai 
of Congress. 

I think these four letters are fairly representative of th: 
tude of most of the beneficial societies and mutual insu 
companies of the country on this question. 

ARTISANS’ ORDER OF MUTUAL PROTECTION 


Parkway Building, Philadelphia, June °, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 


House of Representatives, Washington. D. C. 
Dear Str: I have been informed that House bill No, 12541, intr 
by yourself, providing that a Will of interpleader might be filed 


United States Circuit Court, has been amended so that it is not ci: 


unless the amount involved is $2,000 or more. If this bill 
passed in this form it will be of very little use to fraternal so 


The average amount of benefits paid by such societies is $1,15' 
our organization, which is a Philadelphia institution and 45 year- 


90 per cent of our members carry $1,000 insurance. 


‘an anything be done to restore the bill to its original form, s+» 


an interpleader might be filed where the amount is $500 or more* 





| 
i 
i 
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There are nine and a half billion dollars of insurance carried in | most 





) on yn in conn San with 144 ae ad : pt 7 
fraternal societies in the United States, and about 35,000,000 people, | ings very frequent é : et 

directly or indirectly, are interested in the 175 organizations of our | jo! ar . 

type. This would seem to me to represent a sufficient number of peopl L 


to be entitled to consideration in this bill. 


i would be very glad to write to each of Pennsylyania’s Representa- 
tives in Congress 1f you think it would serve any good purpose. I an 
very much interested in this bill, as it will afford our organization reliet 7 oo 
from time to time. 
Kespectfully, yours, . ; Sian - Cox, The Shipping Board and the Ship } urehiasé Rill 
Mos recent Reeord 


THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF TITRE MACCABEES 
pevrn Sir: I desire to call your attention to the fact that a bill that 
i; of importance to all fraternal beneficiary societies and insurance 
companies has been introduced in the House of Representatives of the 
inited States Congress by Representative Moore and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. This bill is known as H. R. 12541, and is a | 
pill authorizing insurance companies and fraternal beneticiary societies | SPEEC TI 
| 


auvance oul ’ 


ping com 


file a bill of interpleader. 

As you doubtless know, insurance companies and fraternal beneficiary 
societies frequently tind themselves in a position where several people | 
make claim for the amount due under a policy or benetit ce rtiticate. | 1] () N ? |" I | 
if the insurance company or fraternal beneticiary society determines | ‘ ; 
which claimant is entitled to the fund and pays accordingly, it may } 

sued by the other claimant or claimants; and if the court concludes | 
ihe company or society has paid to the wrong party the company or | 
iety would be compelled to pay the amount again to the claim ant | ES rik Tlouse o1 

| 
! 


signated by the court. 

In case all of the claimants are within the jurisdiction of the same 

tate court the company or so iety may avoid the danger of double 
D ayme nt by filing a bill of interpleader, paying the money into the court, 


Lucsda V fo, JOP 


The llouse in Cony tor « he Wh Llouse « ta t | 


bringing all the ‘claimants into the court, and requiring them to litigate | had under consideration the bill (ff R. 15455) to « ! Uni 
among themselves as to who is entitled to the fund. If, however, these | States shipping board tf the purp of ¢ rain ving, mI 
laimants are in different States, as is frequently the case, a bill of | creating a naval auxiliary and n | er an rel t mari 
nterpleader can not be resorted to, because no State court can meet the requirements of the sry of tl lr i ¢ Ww 

set jurisdiction of all the parties. The company and society is thus | Territories and possessions, an th ! lat 
placed in a position where it must refuse to pay anyone and run the | riers by water engaged in the reig 


risk of being sued by all the claimants; or, if it pay oue, it may be sued | United States, and for other pur 
and be eg age to pay again to the other or others. | ; ae 
till Hf. R. 12541 is designed to give relief from such a situation by | Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairmen, of course you can not real 





permitting bills of interpleader to be tiled in the Federal courts, where | cuss a great question like that of the American merchant muri 
irisdiction of the parties cau hot be obtained by the State court. | in 25 minutes I ¢an only toneh the high places. but under | 
{ am, therefore, calling your attention to this bill, and would ask | = es ob = a SERS eet ane a — : : 
that you give your hearty support toward securing legislation of this | to extend I will be able to place a fuller discussion in the Reco 
me 7 ‘ _ i and shall do so. I have been amused frequently by such remark 
Very truly, yours, NELLIE EF, LoUNSbUnry, Da those which concluded t] remar] , f il or ia tle mn Teed 
Great Commander, Warren, I'd. j as — , ” bce —- oe mt MIEKS 01 i a Ben CHA mee 
} preceding me, to the effect that he was greatly disappointed that 
, ’ s | the committee did not report some bill that would tend to build 
rue VoLUNTEER Stare Lirk INSURANCE Co., a nr merchant marine. Of seed oh Ns a a Republican. and i 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 18, 1916 ie our = Oy arg art fr course, he Is a hepublican, — 
Po ‘ r ‘ issfulls ’ i so i li { | wen his wavy f inkit 
1s. Ropert ¥. Thomas, Jr., M. C.: Witntam L. Icon, M. C.: J. awe. | blissfully oblivious of the fact that men of ay of thinkin 


ON Moore, M. C., live 
Washington, D. ¢ 


in their 50 years of power done nothi that tended t 





} build it up. The gentleman’s party in power has done nothing 
Dean Sirs: Referring now to Ilouse bill 12541, introduced by Ilon. | Hecaquse, like the gentlem: they have been raid mn 
{. IIAMPTON Moork, permit me, on behalf the above company, to express | ,, k tia? a en ae Bias ad ‘ 
iis unqualified approval uf the measure and to say that, speaking from | KC Somebody's spechal privilege away, 
our experience, the passage of same can not possibly harm claimants [ have been as impartial a student as can be found Conere 


of any character; and it will most certainly reduce the labors of the 
companies, embarrassment to them, the costs and present circuity of 
itigation in many instances, 


of the subject of our merchant marine for the six or « 
years I have been on the Committee on the Merchant Maring 


' 
Accordingly, it is plain that the passage of such measure will ulti Fisheries. There is not a man in my district, so f is Ik 
ately tend to the reduction of insurance rates in that it will result | who own’s 2 dollar’s worth of shipping; and there 1 MLN 
ia saving of expense to the companies always without harm or preju- | ; - an “gat me ‘9 ome ie 
dice to the rights of claimants. | my district, so far as I know, whe has ever been a seaman ¢ 
; Yours, very sincerely, W. B. MIuer, | ever expects to be; and as between the shipowner and the mi 
General Counsel. | who operates his ship for him I ought to be impartial. 1 e+ 


| tainly have no hostility to or desire to injure citl 

I have had only one interest, and that is the interest i ) 
a every man, woman, and child in the United State 
building up a national industry and securing to our whole yp. 
ple the benefits of a wisely established and economically ai 
justly operated merchant marine. Whenever you pin down 


THe Penn Murvat Lire INSurRANCE Co., 
Philadelphia, February 8, 1916, 
llon. J. ITAMPTON Moone. 
Jlouse of Representatives, Washington, D, ¢ 
Dean Mr. Moore: In reply to your letter of the 7th instant, would 
say that this company has frequently been up against the contingency 


of a possible double recovery. In only one case, however, were we ] | : ‘ 7 
: ~ oe ’ em ke »one who last : essed the Tlouse, or anyone wv 
actually compelled to pay the claim twice, This was under policy No, ‘ en like the one ho la iddr 1 ed ; = ; = ; . 
38183, issued on December 29, 1884, on the life of William M. Mitchell, | Studs with him in opposition to this bill und ask him what kin 
of Norfolk, Va. ‘Twelve years’ premiums were paid on the policy at the | of a bill he would have, a one answer is a bill to make up th 
time of the insured’s death, Mr. Mitchell dying on January 22, 1896. | gileged unavoidable difference in the cost of American shipp 
Elizabeth City, N. C., and at his death Mr. Hinton made claim as as- | OVer foreign by a subsidy. And yet the Republican member 


signee, as well as B. L. Brothers, administrator of the estate of the | our comn 1ittee have not offered « subsidy bill as a substitute 
deceased, who resided at Norfolk, Va. The conflicting claimants refused 


‘ "Ss 1 us pI issue squurelyv up to the people f 
to recognize each other and both eventually brought suit. The judgment ours and thus put the je sangeet a ; 


| f . 4 : . { 
i secured by Mr. Brothers against the company was paid on April 21, 1897, fine opportunity to go before the people on that issue, det 
F the amount being the face of the policy plus $55 interest, the decision presented. gut they prefer to do nothings 0 offer noth 
t being by the court of law and chancery of the city of Norfolk, Va., and this, as in other matters, in power thes wa hoink 
, the date April 12, 1897. it _ i ! l 
Mr. Hinton also recovered under the North Carolina suit in December | POWer, they are only critics and faultfine voeate , 
of 1901. The company paid the judgment, the total amount being $1,600 ager and talking, as they have done { Mt) 3 to} 
plus $328 interest. The suit in the North Carolina case was decided . the facts and befuddle the minds of the peopl the interes 
against the company, notwithstanding the fact of the proper evidence a eae oie ete ae 7 
; being produced showing that the claim had been paid by judgment under of the shipbuilder and the coastwise shipowner, \ 30 th 
E the Virginia suit. In numerous other cases where conflicting claimants | ure now dividing their talk b en ship subsidy and diseri 
: have brought suit we have either been able to induce them to appear in | jy; iting duties as means to put o hips back on the set Bo 
the same jurisdiction, removing the case to the Federal court, or have : ™ = ‘ hhens,.nae gar eatle ners. 
been successful in inducing them to adjust their differences. In several | Propositions ought to have be hrashed out, and I think | 
comparatively recent cases we have required a bond upon settlement with | been thrashed out and rejected long ago. At any 1 » they h 





one of the claimants and have protected ourselves in this way. 


‘The insured made a transfer of the policy to Mr. John L. Hinton, of 


‘ve wiSS § reneral subsi \ ) ae iserimit 1 

In the Daniel W. Jones claim, of Berkeley, Va., we came very near never dared to 8 ae oe oe ; - ee ate: 
: having a repetition of the Mitcheil case. In this particular case Mr. law. But now in this debate they state that al 
; ilinton was also an assignee and broughi suit in North Carolina, while | which have merchant marives built them by subsid) I 
x the estate of the deceased insured brought suit in Virginia. We were ad to you what one who is considered ood 7 an 4 
ta Successful, however, in having the Virginia suit removed to the superior re me eee eee ae : 
Bi court of Pasquotank County, N. C., upon the submission of a bond, and subject, or used to be, and who stands high in the counei 
re the case was finaliy decided in that court in favor of Hinton. In both | the Re pubite an Party to-day, said on this question of sidy. 
Eo the Mitchell and the Jones cases the company was not only held for!  (Qy February 28. 1907. Theodore Burton dis’ ee ileal 
7 large payments of interest, but was also put to great expense for counsel PEAT, ay SUUt, SECU! oe : : 
5 fees, As you know, the conflicting claimants situation Is one of the! in this House. He first quoted tro Mr. Cari i 








Mi Chairman, 
i ppot 


the idea of y subsidy or any bounty or subvention 
t of private enterprise is repugnant to a great majority of 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I can not yield for colloquies, because I can not 
uy all I desire to say in the time at my command, and I make 
hat statement now to the gentleman and to everybody. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. All I desired to say was 
that Senator Burton has recanted. 


Mr. HARDY. He can not recant the reasons he gave. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But he can recant. 

Mr. HARDY. Men sometimes recant without changing their | 
opinions. He may have recanted. He may have changed his 


opinion, 


force 


but the value of the opinion he gave here rests on the 
of the facts and reasons he gave for it, and those facts and 
nS are unanswerable. President Garfield, unfortunately, is 
dead, but he was a great leader, thinker, statesman, and patriot, 
and { presume there is no claim that he changed his opinion. 
Since I heard Mr. Burton more than once earnestly and ably 
subsidy, 1 would really like to hear him on the other 

» of the question. These are some of the arguments he made 
ugainst a subsidy bill in 1907: 


reaso 


enounes 


It is conceded that this measure is for the purpose of making up a 
difference in cost of construction and operation of ships which will con- 
tinue for all time. 

I would not favor a tariff to meet a confessed perpetual higher cost 

i America. 


There is one feature of this bill, the subsidy provision, which is 
us to the American people. It is a feature, I think, which no man 
the llouse——certainly ne Representative of an inland district—can 

ipport and sustain himself before his constituents. 


Answering the claim that subsidy was protective tariff in an- 
other form, Senator Burton said: 


it. In the first place, there is the essential distinction that 
1 tariff brings money into the Public Treasury a subsidy pays it 
it. Then there is a stronger distinction in the very nature of the 
ase: You can build a wall around a country; you can enforce any 
ind of a domestic policy; you may levy tariffs in figures so great as 
») be prohibitive, but you can not exercise any such control over all 
he oo. —_— competition is unlimited and fitness and cheapness 

ist prevail. 


I deny 
while 


He continues: 


That for shipping is built by subventions and subsidies is abso- 
utely not correct. What does England pay for? For fast service for 
\il and for a naval auxiliary. The great body of her commerce is 
arried by her tramp steamships, which receive no more subsidy or help 
om the national treasury than the outeast human beings from whom 
they are named. How about German shipping? In Germany there are 
wo great lines. The North German Lloyd receives a subsidy, the 
(‘lamburg-American Line does not, and yet it is the more prosperous and 
yays the larger dividend of the two. How, then, in the face of that 
an you say that the German merchant marine has been built up by 
subsidies? And you will find the world over that gain in merchant 


ee oe ownership of ships is not due to subsidy but to some col- 
atera acts, 


eign 






Again he 

Now, my theory of the American protective tariff is not that it causes 
a into competition fer all time where we will be at a dis- 

The advocates of a ship subsidy must either admit that our 
shipbuilders can compete with foreign shipbuilders to-day, when 
everything is in their favor, or else admit that the shipbuilders 
of the United States can never compete with the shipbuilders of 
the world; and therefore, according to Mr. Burton, this Govern- 
ment ought not to try to maintain and suppert them by protec- 
tion or subsidy. 

Mr. Garfield also maintained that protection was only jus- 
tiflable in favor of an industry which, by being aided, could be 
put on its feet and enabled te compete, but ship-subsidy advo- 
eutes start out with a statement that our shipbuilders have 
heen for nearly 60 years, are now, and always will be unable to 
compete; and they want to begin a subsidy now, to continue 
forever, and I will show before I am through that the ship- 
building monopoly has destreyed and will forever destroy our 
ability to eompete on the ocean. 

On the other hand, I claim and our committee claims that our 
shipbuilders can compete and can compete now, but I freely 
admit that unless they are forced to compete they will not com- 
pete new or ever; and if they and the shipowners together can 
set a Subsidy, they will never build or operate a ship in the over- 
seas trade without it. Lest T forget, permit me to quote right 
here the distinguished gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hap- 
LEY], ® member of our committee opposed to our bill. He stated 
that when the war in Europe broke out we were building some 
sixty-odd vessels, and that to-day the shipyards in America were 
building 300 vessels, or 360 I believe it was. 

Mr. HADLEY. Three hundred and sixty. 

Mr. HARDY. Thank you. He was asked the question as to 
whether or not they were being built for American or foreign 


Says: 
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use, and he replied that he did not know, that that would » 
be determined when they went under registry; but that if ¢) 
were not put under American registry they could be sold al) 
anywhere, and that if this law was passed they would no! 
likely to be put under American registry. It will be a str: 
sight for this generation to see American-built ships flying 1.) 
eign flags all over the world. The gentleman never thoy 
that when he was saying these ships built here could be 
anywhere else he was declaring our shipbuilders can con 
with the world and at the same time illustrating a very mat: 
difference between the foolish policy of this Government 
the wise policy of every other Government under the sun. s! 


| built abroad can not be sold here; our law forbids it; and yet 


gentleman wants our shipbuilder to avail himself of the »: 
lege of building ships for other countries while denying 
shipbuilders of other countries the right to build for us. 1 
humor of this attitude ought to strike him. I doubt, howe) 
if the inconsistency of his attitude in this matter has ever . 
curred to the gentleman, so accustomed is he to consider « 
shipbuilder as set apart and sanctified and clothed with spe 
privilege. 

The privileges of the American shipbuilder that have stov 
the way of our commerce and other industries all these y: 
must go just as soon as the American people get in real earn. 
about having an American over-seas merchant marine. 
subject will not be befogged much longer. When I first w: 
on this Committee of the Merchant Marine, about six years : 

I heard it everywhere that our antiquated navigation laws | 
destroyed our merchant marine and that the heavy burc: 
imposed by our laws on our shipping made it impossible 
our ships to compete with foreign ships without some speci 
advantage or a subsidy being granted them. What these a 
quated laws and heavy burdens were, I tried to find out. ‘| 
whole thing was very simple when I found it out. The » 
trouble was our law prohibited the American from using uni 
our flag any ship not built in America, and the result of i 
we have been trying to compete with the shippers of the wo 
in vessels that cost from 50 to 100 per cent more than the \ 
sels of our competitors. Our shipbuilders now fight the rej. 
of that law with bitterness and so far with success, althous! 
they are now contemplating the possibility of building more s) 
in this country than our shippers will use and of selling t! 
abroad. At the same time we say to the foreign shipbuild 
you must not bring any ships here to sell, and to the Ameri: 
shipowner, you must not buy abroad ; but to our shipbuilder. 
may sell abroad if you can. 

The history of our merchant marine will be illuminating 
help us to find what we must do in order to rebuild it. Ii 
learn that history clearly and learn also clearly the history 
character of the American people and American enterprise 
will know how to build and maintain the greatest merc! 
marine in the world, and that without putting any burden 
the other industries or the people of the United States. 
ean build a merchant marine that will help to sustain and bi 
up all our other industries instead of burdening them, and 
tribute largely to our commercial world supremacy. 

HISTORY. 

Gentlemen, in our colonial days our shipping enterprise 
large for that day and time. International commerce and 0\: 
seas transportation were really in their crude beginnings. () 
manufactures came in the main from the mother country 
from Europe, and we paid for them with the products of our ar 
eulture and fisheries. This oceasioned considerable interchs:: 
between us and England and Europe. All ships were smal! : 
propelled by sail. The laws of all nations affecting interch:: 
of commerce were dictated by shortsighted and narrow seli\- ; 
ness. All nations resorted to export and import duties ai : 
burdensome restrictions and taxes each upon the shippin: 
the other. Even dependencies and colonies fared badly at | 
hands of the mother country if they became her rivals. In ti 
hard school the shipbuilders, the fishermen, and seafaring peo|:|: 
of New England learned that skill, industry, and persever:))' 
conquer all things. ‘They began to build their small sii 
from their magnificent forests, and to build them as good as ||) 
best or better than the best, and they began to carry their « 
commerce in their trade with other countries and sometime~ 
carry the international trade of other countries wherever | 
found an opening while they were yet under the wing of Pie 
land. When the Revolution severed the ties that bound thc ‘ 
to England they found yet greater obstacles thrown in the! 
way. They were a loosely bound confederacy of independe!' 
States. They were fairly one people, but they had varying pur 
suits, laws, and customs. The laws governing imports and © 
ports and shipping were different in each of the States. Now 
England, France, or Spain could and did pass laws laying he:\\ 
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| 

burdens on all ships entering their harbors and competing with | and through that th 
their own and they could and did retaliate, each of them against | wh e had 
the other. But when they levied burdens upon the ships of our | when did w 
States the States could not retaliate for this reason: | Just befor ( \\ 

It was found that when a State ‘ York, for instance—levied | fight against 
heavy duties on foreign ships she lost her trade to Boston or | She was doul ’ 
Philadelphia or Baltimore where the duties were lower. And | of iron and s ! 
so their laws not being uniform, each State became a rival of the | was the beg 
other in seeking the foreign trade and so threw away the only | we did not catch 


club with which they could fight the discrimination practiced | rather disposed t 


against their shipping by foreign countries. This was the situa- | the better of us when our ¢ \ 

tion when our Federal Constitution was framed. It was one | During that e fail 

of the things that helped secure its adoption. All the States | and when the w ended o 

desired to have one central power that could adopt a uniform | been sold or sunk or were s fered a1 
shipping policy and so meet burden with burden, restriction with | chant marine was i plendid shape. H 
restriction of the foreign nations. Therefore among the first | could beat our old wooden ones bot} ~ 
laws passed by Congress was one enacting retaliatory dis- | capacity, and she could build new 
criminating duties and tonnage dues. And that fact has of late | than we, because she w: the creat 


years been falsely paraded to show that Jefferson not only | world of the ma 


iterial that went 

E favored the policy but the principle of discriminating duties | pened? Our steel industry I 

4 while his writings show that he always favored the greatest | it we put a heavy duty on the import ! 
freedom of the seas and only resorted to discriminating duties | that went into shins. and when w 
as a measure of retaliation. sut even as early as 1802 our | bade our shipbuilders building rT 
shipping interest started a movement to replace that law with | time as the American manut 
one authorizing the President to negotiate treaties abolishing | to him iron and steel at the price paid b 
our discriminating duties as to all nations who would cease dis- | builder. And then we continued in force tl 
criminating against our ships. It so happened. however, that at | ited our merchant from buving 1 puttin 
that time the French Revolution was in full progress disturbing | ship not built in America, and so we 


all the world, and the Napoleonic wars put to sleep all questions 
of treaties and betterment of international relations and swept 
the ocean of a large part of the merchant marine of European 
nations so that our ships being neutrals had all they could 
do and our merchant marine of necessity grew, but just so soon 
as by the treaty of Ghent peace was restored to Europe, our 
shipping interests saw that they were being taxed and burdened 
enormously by the old discriminating duties under the old sys- 
tem. In 1815 all parties in Congress joined in passing an act 
to abolish discriminating duties against any nation that would 
abolish them as to us. There was hardly a dissenting vote. 
The debates of that year and of succeeding years all show that | subsidized to carry our mails. Thi 
the prosperity of our merchant marine prior to that time was | facts: the story of the ri 
in no way attributable to the discriminating-duty system, but 

was rather impeded by it. From that year forward succeeding From one cause or another very littl 
administrations negotiated treaty after treaty, some 18 in all, | equses of the early triumph or the later d 
with leading and lesser nations of the world reciprocally abolish- | has heen shown in the columns of the press 
ing discriminating duties. The system was denounced in every | 


| legislation, but there have been some faint gli 
Congress from 1815 to 1828. It was shown to be destructive of | then, here and there. In 1904 Congress passi 
international good relations; to be the cause of friction and | gq merchant-marine commission, composed of 
irritation, and a great obstruction to free and profitably inter- | five Representatives, with the duty of investigati 
change of ecommerce, and eur people believed they suffered from | ing at its next session what legislation, if 

its operation more than any other. for the development of the American merchan 
| commission visited and took testimony at 


to reenter the struggle for the car 
shipbuilders could not compete a 
buy ships here. When the war 
carrying in our old left overs, o1 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of our 
chant marine began its lingering and final 


gradually and one by one wearin 





and no new ships being built to take their 
the European war of 1914 came our merchan 
ing only between 8 and 10 per cent of our for 
a great part of that small per cent was carri 


e Ar all of the 
and Tait 


merchant marine. 


Just to illustrate how they suffered, it was stated in these de- 


bates that cotton from Charleston to Liverpool had better be | of the country. This investigation shows 
carried on an English ship and pay high freight charges than | enactment of the Dingley law the handicap 
be carried on an American ship free of charge. England was! needed by our shipbuilders was partly under 


ng 
to be remedied by a clause in that law provid 





slow to abolish her discriminating duties. Her colonial posses- 


sions gave her an advantage. She refused to negotiate. She! mission of shipbuilding material free. Unt 
practiced all sorts of discriminations, especially in her colonies, | Congress was so wedded to the idea of pro 
against our ships. She finally absolutely closed her West Indian | 


iron manufacturer and for our coastwise shi 
ited the free material to vessels built for 
vessels of domestic ownership that should not e1 


ports against them. President John Quincy Adams and his 
Secretary, Henry Clay, tried hard to effect a treaty, but failed. 
; Finally, in 1828, Andrew Jackson, being President, sent a special | wise trade more than two months in the year, a 
» messenger to the Court of St. James and succeeded in making | ered the feeble purpose to emancipate our 
a treaty for the abolition of discriminating duties between them | 





7 stronger desire to sheiter two favored lit 0 
; and us, and from that day to this we have practically neither | from competition; and, commenting on th 
laid nor paid discriminating duties, and without discriminating | jation. the House Committee on the Merch: 
duties or subsidies or any ether governmental aid from that day | No, 4136, Fifty-eighth Congress, say: 
on down to 1861 the old American merchant marine, although : 
her sailors and her shipbuilders received higher wages, excelled | oon eee ae en ee a 
every other in growth and prosperity. Our flags dotted every | anaes considering that be may be glad 
sea and our seamen were familiar with the approaches and the | coastwise trade. Therefore tl I 
waters of every harbor of the world. It has been said in this | materials has not checked the decline oF metre 
F debate that the period of 1840 to 1857 was really the glory | ack ae the De igo, built . 
of the American merchant marine. That is not exactly true. | Messrs. Newall say that 
The period of our glory was from the beginning down to | of pn anxiety to fe 
1860. We built the best and fastest ships for the money and we | }\°, ven te nail aon ana 
ES built them for our own people and for the other peoples of the | is constructed. Ameri hij ntinue to be ce 
a world, and it is said the American clipper could make three | steel, even pedagpen line d for fort oe 
ce voyages across the ocean while the best English ship was mak- oe ag eel ge oc leg Anca op DI 
ing two. Naturally and necessarily our merchant marine pros- | Shipbuilding Co., said: 
; pered. * Recently one of our | rge t steel ] 
; Briefly I have told the story of our triumph. ier euth aecaie a ohh 
r Now let me give you the story of our fall. What you want, | o¢ tigewater. They are charging 
what you must have, to compete is the cheapest and best ship rential of $10 ina 
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So it is clear that the free ship material clause of the Dingley 
iw was a fraud, though doubtless not so intended. I will 
add here that we have at last passed a real free ship material 
luw, one that has no restrictions or limitations on it, and, as a 
iit, Our shipbuilders to-day pay no more for their iron and 
feel material than do the shipbuilders of England. Comment- 
son the testimony of Mr. Waltace and others, the Marine Coim- 


HISSION SaVvs? 
It has been conclusively shown by testimony before this commission 
t the materials which enter into the construction ef ships are sold 


our factories and laid down in foreign sbipyards for a price far 
clow that charged to our own people, 

And they quote a number of shipbuilders, among them John 
Roach, to the effect that the high cost of iron produced by the 
iariff upon it is one of the principal difficulties our commerce 
has to contend with. Mr. Roach said: 

lf Congress will take off all the duties from American iron, then we 
ure prepared to compete with foreign shipbuilders. 

They then proceed to show that the clause in the Dingley Act 
putting ship materials on the free list was rendered futile by 
(he restriction put upon the use of the ship. 

Gentlemen, I have quoted all this (see hearings before sub- 
committee of Comittee on Naval Affairs, on S. 5259 and H. R. 
ooSO, August, 1914) to show more than one thing: Virst, to 
show how long we have been trying to solve our merchant- 
inarine problem ; second, to show that until now the mountain in 
labor has only brought forth a mouse; third, to show “that put- 
(ing Ship materials on the free list was a fraud if the ship was 
excluded from our coastwise trade; fourth, by analogy to 
show that putting foreign-built ships under our flag is likewise 
a fraud if they are excluded from our coastwise trade; and 
lifth, to show that although the American iron producer could 
sell iron and steel as cheap as the foreign producer, he did not 
do so until he was compelled to do so, and by analogy to show 
that although the American shipbuilder, with the cheapest ship- 
building material, both iron and wood, in the world, can com- 
pete with the foreign shipbuilder, he will not do so until he is 
compelled. He will act like the iron producer and cemand a 
higher price for his ship just so Jong as our exclusion laws give 
un added value to his ship by permitting it alone to engage in 
our coastwise trade. We finally put shipbuilding material 
uetually and absolutely on the free Jist, and the result was our 
shipbuilders got shipbuilding material just as cheap as the 
Mnglish shipbuilders did, and they got it, moreover, from our own 
iron and steel manufacturers, and so when we finally put ships 
on the free list our merchantmen will get them as cheap as does 
the Britisher, and, moreover, will get them from our own ship- 
builders. Perhaps I have not made myself perfectly Gear. In 
the Panama act we authorized American citizens to buy ships 
built abroad, register them under the American iaw, and put 
the American flag over them; but the same act prohibited them 
from engaging in our coastwise or inland trade absolutely. In 
passing this law we either fooled ourselves or tried to fool 
somebody else. If nobody wanted a ship under our flag that 
could only be used in our coastwise trade two months in the 
year, as I have shown in connection with what we said about 
the Dirigo, who would want a ship under our flag that ceuld 
not be used in the coastwise trade at all? I predicted when we 
passed the Panama act that no foreign-built ships would come 
to our flag under it, and none did till the present European war. 
We ought to have known that, since it was clearly shown by the 
investigation of the marine commission to which I have re- 
ferred. ‘That commission in 1904 wrote a form letter addressed 
to the leading ship companies which was as follows: 

THE MERCHANT MARINE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Sins: It is stated in the report of the Commissioner of Navi- 
vation for 1902 that you are the owners in whole or in part of several 
stenmships foreign built and now flying foreign colors. 

fhe Merchant Marine Commission is charged by Congress to ascer- 
iain, if possible, the best method of increasing American tonnage in 


the over-seas trade, Will you kindly state for the information of 
the commission : 

i. Whether you would, if so authorized by Congress, transfer your 
foreign-built ships to American registry to engage exclusively in the 
torcign trade, but to remain without subsidy, differential duty, or any 
other Government encouragement ? 

2. Whether you would transfer your foreign-built steamships to 
American registry if they were admitted to all or part of any subsidy 
or differential duty granted by our Government, but were still confined 
to the foreign trade? 

3. Whether you would transfer your foreign-built steamships to 
\merican registry if no subsidy or differential duty were granted, but 

ihe ships were allowed to enter the coastwise trade on the same 
erms as other American vessels? 

* e a Y * * 

>. Whether, if your foreign-built ships were admitted to American 
registry, you would also wish to have the privilege of employing alien 
officers and be exempted from the food seale required by United States 

v 


Very truly, yours, Wixtnror L. Marvin, Scerctary. 
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To that letter a good number of such companies made eate- 
gorical answer. One of the largest companies was W_. | 
Grace & Co., and their answer was as follows: 


New Yor«, Vorember 2, 
The MekcHANT MARINE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We acknowledge yours of the 24th ultimo. and he: 
with answer questions proposed in the light of existing circumstances 
and conditions, which may change materially by the time legislatio: 
enacted, 

In reply to question 1, we reply in the negative. 

To question 2 we reply that we would probably if entitled to 
sibsidy. 

No. 3 we answer affirmatively. 

* * ca * & * * 


No. 5. We would prefer to have the privilege of employing aliens {\ 
positions below captain and chief engineers, but would not obj. 
compliance with United States law respecting food scale. 

Yonrs, truly, 


W. R. Grace & Co., 
Per A. D. Snow. 

There were differences in the answers as to other questions 
but every answer was the same as to the first question. They 
all answered that they would not put their foreign-built ship 
under our flag if they were to be excluded from our coastwisi 
trade, but 1 am sure that many of them, like W. R. Grace & 
Co., would put them under our flag if permitted to engage in 
the coustwise trade. I am deeply in earnest about this maiter. 
There never was or can be a better time for us to make a new 
beginning and start out on right lines. All past values in th: 
shipping business are upset. 

The market value of a ship depends solely upon how much 
she can carry and how fast and safely she can carry it. Shi 
ean find all the cargo she can carry in almost any direction 
When this war is ended there will be a general readjustment anc 
bringing back of order out of chaos, New lines and new trade 
will be established. Every ocean will be a battlefield comier- 
cially and every port of the world will be a fortress to be taken, 


What place and rank among the nations will we take in the 
struggle? We can take first place by pursuing the right policy. 


We can take last place, and we will take it, if we yield to the 
importunities and greed of the shipbuilding and present coast 
wise shipowning interests in boosting the price of American- 
built ships by giving them alone the right to engage in our coast- 
ing trade. We can do that, and so withdraw our flag from 
the over-seas trade, or we can say to our commerce, “ You are 
free. The chains of a half century are stricken from your 
limbs; go forward, enter the battle for commercial supremacy.” 
It is going to be war. The warfare of peace. The war thi 
strengthens and heals nations; but to the strong, the swift, th 
efficient will come the victory, and the victory will bring a 
thousand blessings to the victor. I hope we will not enter tlic 
conflict provided with any but the best weapons. The very bes! 
of all weapons in this warfare is going to be the cheapest ships 
and cheapest unit of transportation. I repeat, because IT want 
you to see it and because it is true and clear, that if you give 
any class of ships the exclusive privilege of engaging in our 
coastwise trade, the greatest coastwise trade in the world, that 
privilege is going to give that class of ships a higher price than 
ships of equal intrinsic value. If in fact you put two twin 
ships on the market. one having and the other not having thi: 
privilegé, the one will easily sell for 10, 20, or perhaps 50 po 
cent more than the ether, and therefore you must see th:i 
if that privilege is given only to American-built ships, Ameri- 
‘an-built ships will continue to be the highest-priced ships in 
the world, and our merchant marine will continue to be hiain- 
pered by its inability to compete on account of its high-priced 
ships; and if we enter this great commercial warfare with our 
law standing as it now stands, excluding all foreign-built ves- 
sels from our coastwise trade, we are beaten before the battle 
is joined, and we may as well prepare to fall back to the shame 
ful place we had in August, 1914. I want us to repeal that 
antiquated law, and permit every ship that flies our flag, owned 
by our citizens, to carry our commerce anywhere, everywhere. 
If we do that, I will show you a different picture. Every ship 
needed will seek our flag, and every ship that flies it once wil! 
keep it till driven out by better ships or lack of cargo in both 
our domestic and foreign trade, because it will have the gre:i 
advantage of being permitted to carry both. 

Our shipyards, like our iron and steel plants, will enlarse 
| their capacities and they will build new type standardized ships, 
equipped with modern appliances and machinery, with oil-burn- 
ing Diesel engines, with laber-saving and space-saving devices, 

and they will build ships for us and the world, just as we did 
prior to 1860. Diseussing the subject of our shipbuilding be- 
fore our committee, Secretary Reilfield furnished a letter from 
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E. Platt Stratton, supervisor of the American bureau of ship- 
ping, from which I quote: 
Signs multiply of a disposition in th« 


United States so to standardize 
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the construction of cargo types of steamships as greatly to reduce their 
cost. This tendency is to be encouraged in every way possible, since its 
snecessful development will go a long way toward making the United 
States entirely independent of other countries in the construction of the 
ships in its foreign carrying. 

The motive power for such standardized vessels for fixed rat: of | 
speed can be reliably furnished as specialities of manufacture in dupli- 


cation in the same manner in which standard types of pumps, turbines, 
and internal-combustion engines are now manufactured and supplied by 
such establishments as the General Electric Co. 

STEEL MILLS AS INITIAL SHIPBUILDING PLANTS, 

Our country’s great steel works now possess the facilities in capacity, 
f not in detail, for furnishing the finest shipbuilding material at as low 
prices as that of any other country. 

The perfection of the various details in ship construction herein re 
ferred to in outline will doubtless quickly bring the United States to the 
front as the first shipbuilding nation of the earth in the production of 
standard cargo carriers unequaled by any other nation possessed of 
like commercial facilities. to which our unlimited quantities of cheap 
materials will greatly contribute. With cargo carriers thus under such 
good headway our shipyards will gradually become expert in the con 
struction of all the types of merchant ships that go to make up a gen 
eral marine. The opportunity and all of the aecessories necessary for 
ss are now ours. 


He then submitted minute description of the type of vessel 
which ean be built wholesale in our steel plants and shipyards, 
and full memoranda showing its elements of saving over ordi- 
nary existing ships, by reduction of wage cost from smaller num- 
ber of men required, by less cost of fuel for operation, and I give 
his third item in full: 


Gain in freight-carrying capacity, owing to Icss space occupied by the 
propelling machinery and icss space necessary for stering fuel, which, 





sucet 


it has been demonstrated, can be carried in a ship’s double bottom—a 
space in steam-propelied vessels heretofore utilized only for water 
ballast. The increased capacity incident to Diesel-engined ships is 


variously estimated by writers on the subject as from 5 to 10 per cent 
on the dead-weight cargo rating. To be well within conservative limits, 
the assumption is made in the typical ship that her dead-weitght capacity 
is increased from 7,880 to 8,280 tons (400 tons), a trifle over 5 per cent. 
Prior to the existing war the freight rates between Chile and the 
United States, on the average of all bulk commodities, is shown by 
the Consular Reports to have been approximately $12 per ton. At the 
present time they have increased about SO per cent over that figure, 
and in the case of nitrates, the principal article of export, the increase 
been 100 per cent. Again, taking a conservative estimate, we 
will assume an average freight rate of but $8 per ton, weight or meas 
urement. In a 400-ton increase in capacity this will amount to $3,200 
per one-way voyage, or $52,000 per annum for five round trips, in favor 
of the typical ship having Diesel engines. 

If any mana will study the facts given in the majority report 
filed with the shipping bill at this session he can not doubt that 
our steel plants and shipyards acting in concert can build the 
best and cheapest cargo carriers in the world; and no man 
doubts they will do it if they must. And when they have done 
that, our shipmasters and seamen will do the rest. Our flag 
will again float everywhere in triumph as it did up to 1861. 

There is one other question I ought not to pass over in silence. 
It has been contended for years by subsidists that our ships 
can not compete with foreign ships without a subsidy, because 
we pay so much higher wages than the foreigner pays; and they 
say we pay higher wages because this is a higher-wage country 
and our citizens demand a higher scale of living. 
old law there may have been some truth in this claim, because 
a foreign ship, employing its crew in its home port, signed them 
up for a round-trip voyage to any port of the United States and 
back again. The crew was, of course, employed at the rate 
of wages prevailing in its home port. When the ship entered 
the American port, however low its wages, the erew could not 
leave the ship, because under the law and treaties as they were 


has 


if they did so the shipmaster, through his consul, applied to | 


our courts and officers, secured a writ for their arrest, and had 
them taken as criminals and placed back on board the ship. 
This was the last relic of a barbarous age, the last surviving ex- 
ample of imprisonment for the violation of a civil contract, and 
the sole remaining example of involuntary servitude or slavery 
existing among civilized nations. This barbarous law was re- 
pealed by the seamen’s act, approved by the President March 
4,1915. Under that act no seaman can be arrested for desertion 
in the United States. The result is that seamen of all nationali- 
ties on all ships under all flags are now free when their vessels 
enter the harbors of the United States. They can not be com- 
pelled to continue in the service of masters who pay pauper 
wages. 
contract price or wage for seamen is always determined, not by 
the flag of the ship but by the scale of wage of the port at 
which he takes service. Therefore if an English or German 
ship finds it necessary to engage a seaman in New York, it is 
compelled to pay the same wage an American ship pays, and if an 
American ship hires a seaman in Liverpool or Bremen he will 
pay the same wage the English or German ship pays in those 
ports. I have contended and believe that it to 


is impossible 


Under the 


can Vesseis s ( \ é 
but there is r | 
master to em 
| law, the seamen’s act, puts t \l 
footing with every other sl 
matter of securing and 1 g | 

Practical operation of that lav 
tendency to equalize wages is st ely s 
Mr. Andrew Furuseth recently handed | 
that the majority of Ameri vessels st 
sailors $45 per month; firemen, $50 per ) 1. 40 SM 
overtime, and if they go into war zone 2 
He visited English and Norwegian . 
their vessels paying $45 for s ors | S4 i S50 { ‘ 
In New York he found the same ! \ 
the crrace, the United Fr t Co. lines une r oul v it 
Lamport & Holt, the Prince, the Booth, «a the | m Castle 
lines, which are under foreign flags At Pl } ] 
nearly all American vessels payil sailors $45, and firem 
$50 and 40 cents per hour overtime He states that the Clvd 
Line and Merchants & Miners’ Line pay hat they have to 
sometimes $40, some times S845 per ith Hle woe t th 
into the wage matter, and I ean not, of course, include his repor 
in full, but I think it demonstrates that v ‘Is engaged in ti 
to our ports have come or are comir to nan level w sents 2) 





and when that war was ended we continued to increase the pro 

| perity of our merchant marine. The other period to which J 
| direct attention is the period from 1855 to 1865, During that 
period a revolution in shipping began by the introduction of tl 
iron and steel ship, and by reason of our being engaged in wa 
and of our resorting to restrictive measures instead of free 
our merchant marine that resolution resulted in our being drive: 
from the seas as international carriers, 
| Now, another shipping revolution is at hand. The new typ 
of vessel, the internal-combustion engine, a whole catalogue o 
| modern devices in machinery and equipment for handling an 
| loading and unloading vessels, presents a greater advantag 
| for the new construction over the old than did the iron and stee! 
| ship have over the wooden vessel in 1855. We are free to adoy 
jail that is new and economical and most efficient We 

| no old ships and old machinery to be discarded, and the 

| nothing to prevent us from adopting the best of everyt i 
shipping. If private capital were not ¢ | but 

to go into the enterprise, there would be 1 G 
ernment coming to the front, but pi ‘ 

| They have seen our flag droop 


Now, it was clearly shown to our committee that the | 





































work two frees S e in the 
being equally 


wages. If tl 


course there is going to be an effort on the part 

secure cheap labor and every possible device wv 
to to that end, but the foreign shipowner will be 
mined to secure cheap labor than the American shipowner no 
will he have any greater opportunity or power than the Amet 

can shipowner. I believe it will be found under the new orde 
of things and in this new struggle that is coming for commercia] 


owners to 
be 


ne more 


ot 
ill 


resortes 


dete 


supremacy that that ship company, whether American or for 
eign, will sueceed best which uses the best ship, cost and trans 
portation capacity considered, and employs the best skilled ane 
character of seamen at fair and reasonable compensation; tha 


such a ship so manned will turn out the cheapest unit of trans 


portation and prove its ability to live under the law of 
vival of the fittest.” 
Mr. Chairman, I have said little definitely about the 


istration’s ship-purchase and shipping-board bill which we 

now considering. We have come to a period similar to two othe 
periods in our history. In respect to the disturbed and chaoti 
condition of the shipping of the world this period 
like the period of the Napoleonic wars, and the 
fered to our shipping now from that 
same as those we enjoyed then. Ther 


Is mHue 
advantage a) 
very 


we used them splendidh 


aduse are much the 


fidence, and they know « 
monopoly. They will not I 
not only point the way but le: 


builds or buys its $50,000,001 

| been speaking of, it il 

for transportation whicl 

ready to meet. But th 
advantage of the hard necess 
such enormous rates as almo 
justice. Under the bill in qu 
only by the operation of its 
may regulate them fairly and just 
And that is not all WI 
S50,.000,000 in t 4 
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operated by private corperations under the direction of the 
board or by a corporation the stock of which is owned by the 
Government, their operation will prove such a magnificent and 
triumphant success that private capital will be given the confi- 
dence it now seems to lack and American shipping take new 
life. In my judgment, when the bourd has built these vessels, 
private corporations will fall over exch other to secure them by 
lease or purchase from the board under the terms of the bill, In 
it Way these vessels furnished by the board will greatly aid cor- 
porations and private capital which secures them by practically 
furnishing the capital required to construct the vessels at a 
lower rate of interest than could be obtained elsewhere. When 


the original S50,000,000 has been invested and the original 
vessels have been sold or leased, the proceeds may be again 


invested, and will be so invested by the board in the buying or 
building of other It will thus be a revolving fund 
bringing forth ship after ship, helpful always to private enter- 
prose and beyond all question constitute the greatest of all 
factors in the building up of a merchant marine that will carry 
our commerce under our flag to the four quarters of the earth. 
That will open up new trades, help our merchants and manu- 
facturers in establishing markets for their wares in all the 
lands from which we have heretofore been so nearly excluded, 
und at the same time under the regulatory provisions of this 
bill the shipping board will break down the combinations and 
monopolies that have of late years absorbed all the shipping 
lines of the world. 

If they do not fully break up those combinations they will at 
least, to a large extent, destroy the evil practices and the op- 
pressive practices that have recently held commerce and _ in- 
dustry in the grasp of the shipping combine. In these respects 
the bill speaks for itself without my going over it and pointing 
out its details. After long investigation, our committee unani- 
mously concluded that just and fair regulation was absolutely 
essential to prevent the oppressions and malpractices of unre- 
sirained combination or monopoly. Time and the exercise of 
the powers granted the board will vindicate the wisdom of the 
committee and of the Congress in proposing and passing this 


vessels, 


liw. To illustrate the necessity of such a law I will only quote 
ohe letter, though I might quote hundreds of similar tenor. 
‘The letter follows: 


DECEMBER 8, 1915. 
Hon, WILLIAM G, McApoo, 


secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: © * * We are desirous that you become thoroughly cog- 

nizant of the serious injury which the steamship monopoly plying out 
of here is causing our commerce and the export of the United States 
proper, the last exemplification being an arbitrary increase of 150 per 
cent on Porto Rico sugar destined to the United States. 
In_ addition to this the steamship companies, and more particularly 
the New York & Vorto Rico Steamship Co., have announced publicly 
that beginning with January 3, 1916, they purpose making changes in 
other freigats between the United States and Porto Rico. They do 
not specify the tendency of such changes, but we have received infor- 
mation from private but reliable sources that the same will consist of 
un Increase of 25 to 30 per cent over the already high rates charged. 

The most adverse feature from the viewpoint of our trade interests 
is the fact that having developed a plan—the outgrowth of one year’s 
study and labor—to start our own steamship line at this time, the 
combine has threatened to wage a relentless and ruinous rate war if we 
venture to carry our plan into execution. 

This is why we fcel emboldened to crave the protection of the United 
States Government, so that our interests may not be left open to the 
‘uitacks of the steamship monopoly, which, actuated by inordinate 
reed, seeks to sweep aside all attempts to establish reasonable freights, 
and why we respectfully petition that a recommendation be made to 
the Congress to enact legislation regulating the freight rates between 
Vorto Rico and the United States under the supervision of the national 
Iixecutive. 

Such an act of Congress would be the greatest boon that could be 
conferred upon the trade element and people of Porto Rico, and the 
chamber of commerce therefore prays that you will interpose your 
Valuable influence to such end. 

We ask you, Mr. McAdoo, kindly to pardon our insistence, but you 
will admit that in order to precure justice it must be sought through 
the proper channel. 

Respectfully, 

[SRAL.] CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PorTO RIco, 

By B. ZaALpvonpo, President. 


I ought not to omit a paragraph in the bill which requires the 
shipping board to investigate certain things, among them the 
cost of shipbuilding here and abroad. Let us hope and believe 
that they will find that our shipbuilders are fully able to build 
the cheapest and best ships in the world, and that in the interest 
of our commerce and our merchant marine they shall advise us 
to remove all restrictions from our shipping and allow our mer- 
chantmen, like those of other nations, to buy their ships where 
they may buy them cheapest. 

And I must not omit the fact that under this bill a great 
auxiliary will be provided. Our Navy to-day is like an army 
without provision for food supplies. It is said that an army 
travels on its stomach. So a navy travels on its auxiliaries. 
We are to-day without them, and this bill will provide them. 


naval 
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This bill is, in truth, of greater value as a preparedness measyy 
in case of war than the bill now ready to be submitted by 1) 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, our merchants, our manuf.c- 
turers, our miners, our farmers have all been interested and :) 
all anxious and praying that something be done to reesta)lis! 
our merchant marine. The Republican Party has boasted ths: 
it was the party of constructive statesmanship. They have scorn- 
fully denounced the Democratic Party as incompetent, as j 
capable of any constructive legislation. We are showing to ovr 
people that the Republican boast and denunciation are both false 
For 50 years they had with them the problems of a defect; 
banking and currency law, and they utterly failed to solve they 
For a long time they have had the question of rural credits 
They have done nothing to solve it. They have done nothing. j 
fact, for the last 20 years save to dwell on and boast of thei 
deeds of the past and fail to meet the issues of the pres 
They have had the problems of our dead or dying mereli:: 
marine on hand during all the years they were in power afte 
the great War of the Sixties, and they have done nothing 1) 
solve those problems. They have stood helplessly and idly |): 
while our flag faded from the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans 
We have passed a banking and currency act which, if it stood 
alone, would justify our four years’ administration. We have 
passed a tariff act only less remarkable because it applied to : 
subject more generally and intelligently appreciated. We hay 
passed numbers of other laws of wide and wholesome application 
We have passed an act to establish a rural-credit system. \\ 
have taken a definite stand on the question of ultimate Phi! 
pine independence. And now, last but not least, we are passin, 
this shipping bill, which will be one of the great monuments tf) 
will stand out to mark the first administration of Woodre 
Wilson as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, since 
administration of George Washington in the history of the Go, 
ernment of the United States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE, 


OF GEORGIA, 


HON. 


In true House or Represenratives, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. TRIBBLE.- Mr. Speaker, this rural-credit bill appro- 
priates the sum of $9,000,000 for the purpose of loaning mone) 
to the farmers. This amount is intended to finance the rural 
eredit banking system provided in the bill and assure the suc- 
cess of the institution. The many millions of dollars neces 
sary to supply the demand for farm loans will flow into tl 
treasury of the rural-credit banks from the sale of bonds is- 
sued on the security of the farmers who deposit their laid 
mortgages with the rural-credit banks. 


METHOD OF RURAL-CREDIT BANKS, 


1. The rural-credits board located in Washington, composed 
of three members, has complete control and supervision of tly 
rural-credits banks. 

2. The United States is divided into 12 districts. The 12 
banks, located centrally in these districts, are known as [ed- 
eral land banks. The minimum capital stock of the Federal 
land banks is $750,000. The stock in the Federal land bank is 
placed on the market for sale. If not purchased in 90 days. 
the Government purchases the stock suflicient to finance tli 
institution. ‘The Government will not share in the profits. 
The stockholders of the Federal land banks share 


in the 
profits. 
3. Local organizations are authorized and chartered. These 


local organizations are known as national farm-loan associ:- 
tions. The national farm-loan association is composed exclu- 
sively of borrowers. No person not a borrower can become 4 
member of the farm-loan association. Ten farmers desiring to 
borrow can organize this association. The membership is un- 
limited, but must contain not less than 10. The local associi- 
tion shall elect five directors. The association shall also elect 
a president, vice president, loan committee of three, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer. No officer of the local association shall receive 2 
salary except the secretary-treasurer. 














HOW LOANS ARE SECURED. 


Loans are secured by organizing a national farm-loan associa- 
rion composed of 10 or more farmers desiring to secure loans. 
minimum loan is $100 and maximum $10,000. The 
porrewer is required to make application for loan accompanied 
with subscription for stock in the local association. For this 
stock he pays $5 per share. One share authorizes loan of $100. 
If a borrower desires a loan of $1,000 he must purchase 10 
shares, or $50 worth of stock. This purchase of stock is not a 
cash transaction unless borrowers so desire, but is added to the 
joan and paid with other deferred payments. The application, 

ibscription of stock, and description of land is forwarded to 
the Federal land bank. The Federal land bank orders an ex- 
amination of tithe and appraisement of the land. If the ap- 
praisement is satisfactory and the title good, the loan is made 
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aud the money sent to the secretary-treasurer of the local asso- 


ciation to be paid to borrower. 


AMOUNT, INTEREST, RATE, AND TERMS, 


The borrower may secure 60 per cent of the value of the land 


very large the stock of investors in the farm-land banks 
retired, and it is represented that the investors’ stock vill 
retired in a few years. When the investors’ stock is eliminate: 
then the borrowers’ stock will dr: he vidends 

Will be no investors’ stock participating in the divi . 
the borrowers’ stock becomes vy: rity! S i vest ( 

If bonds sell for 4 per cent, the borrower's ' L ln ) 
per cent. If the bonds sell for 4) ye cent, the interest of I i 
will be 54 per cent, and so o No eres hare ‘ 
rower can exceed 6 per cent, and may be much less 
to the price of the bonds sold. Funds are secured by 
bonds to loan the farmers. The farm mortgages of 
desiring loans are assembled into colleetive security cane } i 

| this collective security farm bonds are issued and sold | 
bonds are sound and safe, and should sell as well as Cove 
ment bonds. 
GOVERN ME» 
The Government appropriates $9,000,000 to assure the orga 
| zation of the rural-credit system. This may be used befor: 
funds are obtained by the sale of bonds. ‘The board is also au- 


and 20 per cent of the value of improvement on the land, making | 


a total of 80 per cent. The amount of interest charged depends 
on the sale of the bonds. In no case can the interest exceed 6 per 
cent, and it is expected that the rate will be less. 
payments may be from 5 to 36 years, as desired by borrower. 


REPAYMENT (AMORTIZATION) PLAN, 


Che principal and interest is paid annually. These 
payments contain both principal and interest, called amortiza- 
tion payments. Under the present system of loaning money the 
mterest only is collected on deferred payments. 


For instance, | 


The deferred | 


annual | 


should a loan be made for $1,000 at 6 per cent for the term of | 
20 years, at the end of 20 years $1,200 will have been paid in | 
unnual payments as interest and the $1,000 principal remains | 


unpaid. If the interest rate charged should be 8 per cent on 
$1.000, for 20 years the annual interest payments would amount 
to $1,600, and the principal of $1,000 would still be unpaid at 
the end of 20 years. The amortization plan provided in the bill 
will be easily understood by the following table, showing loan on 
$1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent: 





' Amount 
Tatal Interest | pig on | Of prin 
Annual periods. annual | at 5per |) ee me cipal 
payment.! cent. acne des ‘| still 
| unpaid. 
| | 
] . ...ct. sc puabseUabeeeeneas eetactcatase<o. $80. 24 $50. 00 $30. 24 | $969. 76 
Go 00 6404 CRETE EEMEN RECS TEN ENS Kan 0 cece 80.24 | 48.48 | 31.75 | 938. 00 
}. .. on ONSSRE EMU aowcdstadedodescce.§- SRE Gey 34} = 904. 67 
l. ..0geussbcdeedbiaddceddeseeoess | SO. 24 45. 23 j S69. 66 
D. ve nn.ae eee aI ce Gadwneascecenne | 80.24 43.48 ) 832. 90 
ooo SCHR aS eRe SE nord wie kas See 80. 24 41. 64 | | 794.3 
reo a Pee | 80. 24 | 39.7 | < 
B. .. ccd alle SEE aed de cesadumesiches | 80. 24 37. 68 | 
I. 6s 04: 09 CaS ROPRDRUORRE RARER Oma ge 6s onqene< ! 80. 24 35. 56 | 
eee ee oy et ee ee 80. 24 33.32 | 
LL . ic Sc aMES  aRREE ce eulb dteb vac dgewiscse 80. 24 30.98 | 
|} er a kp thiesiQa oneal 80. 24 | 28.51 | 
is <0 of 6 en th EAS kee enh acne anes SO. 24 25.93 | 
14. 00. 35cu pope nC eneeek scan cdsscecs | SO. 24 23.21 | 
15. .. cd Wes Pas POEES eee e fone cocoate |} $0.24} 20.36 
AG. ... csp, oh pe meas Shienceins caeanen | 80. 24 17.37 
7. «3 nace See Sees in chan accteesnaus 80.24 | 14. 23 | 
LS. .. 2. ccdeee ee eweaedieesvbebds sadescccees 80. 24 10.93 | 
1D. . use dbGaie eee ent eb he Ole oe cesses NO. 24 7. 46 | 
aU. 0+ shngemee appease aGsbs sdnwcaceseedéé SO. 24 3. 82 
ee rere 2 ete a) 1, 604.80 604.80 | 1,000.00 





It will be seen by this calculation on the amortization plan 
that $1,604.80 will pay both principal and interest. 
LIABILITY OF THE BORROWER, 


The farmer is interested in knowing his personal responsibility 
before becoming a stockholder in the national farm-loan asso- 
ciation, The borrower is liable for 10 per cent of the amount of 
his loan. In other words, he is liable for double the amount of 
his stock. If he borrows $1,000, he owns 5 shares. The shares 
represent $50. His liability can not exceed double that amount, 
or $100, on $1,000. The stock owned by the borrower is fited 
With the association, and when the debt is discharged the value 
of the steck and accumulated dividends must be paid the 
borrower, 

HOW MONEY IS SECURED FROM BONDS, 

When loans are made bonds are sold in the market to the 
highest bidder. The borrower does not get the same rate for 
Which the bends are sold; 1 per cent is retained by the Federal 
land banks to be used in puying expenses first 
on outstanding stock. As business increases and bond sales are 
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| capital. 
and then dividends | 


L169 


thorized to call on the Secretary Treasury for Gover! 
ment deposits in case the Federal land banks need assistance. 
Furthermore, the Government 


of the 


pays the salaries of officers of 

the Federal land banks and the expenses of such banks, and 

exempts all stock and bonds of the rural-credit banks from 
taxation. 

URPOSES O1 Lt) s 

Loans may be made to purchase land, equipment, live stocl 

general farm improvement, and pay off indebtedness on farm 

If the borrower uses the money for other purposes, 2 penalty 


is imposed and the loan becomes due. No person not engaged in 


farming or in good faith intending to become an actual farmer 


can secure a loan or become a member of the farm-loan asso- 
ciation, 

The foregoing contains a brief synopsis of the rural credit 
bill, to which the Government contributes financial sin 
money, 

TOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS, 

The bill also authorizes the organization of joint-stock com- 

panies for the purpose of making loans on farms. ‘The Govern- 


‘a 1 
cliiet 


ment contributes no money to the joint-stock Company 


pul - 
chases no stock of same. 


Joint-stock land banks are organized 
and financed by persons seeking the stock of the bank as an 
investment. The capital stock must be at least $250,000 paid 
cash before a charter is granted. The joint-stock ban! 

thorized to issue bonds on land mortgage in the same 

as the Federal land banks. The interest rate char 
joint-stock company shall not exceed 6 per cent. 








charged shall not exceed 1 per cent over the smount 0 
for which the bonds were sold. If the bonds sell for 4 per cé 
the interest charged shall be 5 per cent, aha so on, 
CAPITAL STOCK IS TAXABI 
The joint stock land banks are relieved o tax in 


manner the Federal land banks are relieved, except the capi 


stock of the joint-stock land banks may be taxed. They oper 
on the same priciple. The material difference cons thy 
fact that Federal land banks are operated by the Gove eC! 
and the borrowing farmer gets the profits, while in the joint 
stock company the borrower does not share in the profits J 
all dividends are paid to the shareholders who invested the 
nioney in the joint-stock company. No stock is issued to the 
borrower in the joint-stock company. The borrowe has no 


liability for losses in the joint-stock company. Instead of 


ing the borrower the same interest for which bonds are sold, 1 
per cent more is charged the borrower. After paying . 
penses this 1 per cent belongs to the borrower under the Federal 
land-banking system, while in the joint-sto mpany t 1 
cent is applied to investors’ stock after paying expense The 
borrower owns the Federal land banks. He i ot only inter- 
ested in repaying his loan but he is interested in the proper 
management of the Federal land banks and |! local orenaniz 
tion because of the value of his stock. Vhe borrower is 
interested in the dividends of the joint-stock land ba 
assumes no responsibility for losses, 


FARM BONDS, 


The Federal 
farm-loan 


land banks are granted the privilege 

bonds to the amount equal to twenty | 
The joint-stock land banks are 
privilege to the amount equal to fifteen tin th 
surplus, 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Robert Lansing Before the Jeffer- 
son County Bar Asseciation at Watertown, N. Y., June 
1916. 
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=XTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ixy tHe House or Represenratives, 
Monday, June 12, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address de- 
livered by Hon. Robert Lansing before the Jefferson County Bar 
Association at Watertown, N. Y., June 3, 1916. 

The address is us follows: 

DDRESS DELIVERED 
COUNTY BAR 


BY HON. 
ASSOCIATION 


ROBERT LANSING BEFORE 
AT WATERTOWN, N. 


THE JEFFERSON 
¥., JUNE 3, 1916. 

it is my privilege to-night, here in my home city 
nnd before so large a gathering of distinguished members of the 
beneh and bar ef northern New York, to speak to you very briefly 
concerning the foreign affairs of this country. I know the deep 
interest which you all take in the subject, and I am giad of the 
opportunity to remove some of the misapprehensions whieh seem 
to exist and to present certain thoughts as to the difficulties in 
i] national situation which I believe worthy of your care- 
sideration, 

vreat war has caused so many conditions which are en- 
new and presented so many questions which were never 
before raised or even thought of that it has been no easy task to 
meet and answer them. The relations between neutrals and 
belligerents were never more difficult of adjustment. It was 
never harder to preserve neutral rights from invasion by the 
desperate opponents in the titanic conflict in which the power, 
if not the life, of the great empires of the earth is at stake. 
The peoples and governments at war are blinded by passion; 
their opinions are unavoidably biased; their conduct is fre- 
quently influenced by hysterical impulses, which approach to 
iuaadness. Patience and forbearance are essential to a neutral 
government in dealing with such nations. Acts which under 
normal conditions would be most offensive must be considered 
calinly and without temper. It is an extraordinary situation 
and requires extraordinary treatment, with a due regard for 
the mental state of these who are straining every nerve to defeat 
thelr enemies, and to that end using every possible means to 
wenken them in their industrial as well as their military power. 

In a nutshell the situation of our relations with Great Britain 
and Germany, the two powers with which we have had our prin- 
cipal controversies, is this: 

Germany, having developed the submarine as an effective 
engine of destruction, asserts that she can not, on account of the 
resulting conditions, conform to the established rules of naval 
warfare, and we should not, therefore, insist on strict compli- 
ance. Great Britain has no sympathy with the German point of 
view and demands that the submarines observe the rules of visit 
and search without exceptien. 

On the other hand, Great Britain declares that on account of 
the new conditions resulting from submarine activity and the 
use of mines and from the geographical position of Germany, 
she can not conform to the established rules of blockade and 
contraband, and we should not, therefore, hold her to strict com- 
plianece with those rules. Germany insists, nevertheless, that 
Great Britain be made to follow the existing law. 

Both Governments have adopted the same arguments, based 
primarily on military necessity. and offer the same excuses for 
their illegal acts, but neither will admit that the other is in any 
way justified for its conduct. Now, what is the United States to 
do in these circumstances? If we admit the arguments advanced 
are sound—and T am sure no one will deny that they are more or 
less rensonable—and submit to changes in the rules of naval 
warfare, we will be without any standard of neutral rights. Con- 
ceding that the rules can be modified by a belligerent to meet new 
conditions, how far can a belligerent go in changing the rules? 
Would not the liberties of neutrals on the high seas be at the 
merey of every belligerent? As it is, under the old rules neu- 
trals suffer enough when a state of war exists. They should 
not be further restricted in the exercise of their rights. 

The only alternative, therefore, is for this Government to hold 
firmly to these neutral rights which international law has clearly 
defined and to insist vigorously on their observance by all bel- 
ligerents, In not the slightest degree can the settled rules be 


Gentlemen 


a 


tirely 
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modified unless all the parties interested consent to the 
cations. 

If Germany finds it difficult or impossible to conform sub) 
warfare to the international naval code, that is her misfo: 
or, if Great Britain finds it equally difficult to obey the r 
blockade and contraband, that is her misfortune. The 
tainly can not expect neutral nations to submit without 
ance to further invasions of their rights. 

This has been the position of the United States from | 
ginning of the war. It has twice sought to obtain mutu: 
sent from the belligerents to certain changes in the rule- 
in both cases it failed and the suggestions were withdraw 

It is true that the rights violated by the belligeren 
differ in importance and therefore require different tres: 
Thus the violation of the natural right of life is a much 
serious offense against an individual and against his natio: 
the violation of the legal right of property. There is no! 
can not be adequate recompense for the wrongful destruct 
life, but property losses may be satisfied by the payny 
indemnities. If one belligerent violates the right of lif 
another belligerent violates the right of property, can you « 
for a moment which one gives this Government the er 
concern, or which one will call forth the more vigorous | 
and the more earnest effort te prevent repetitions of the oti 

A government which places life and property on an eq 
would be generally condemned, and justly condemned. 
seems to me an axiom, and yet, I regret to say, there are 
Americans who do ‘not recognize this difference. How 
take this view it is impossible to say, but the number is | 
significant, judging by the letters and telegrams receiv: 
Washington. Indeed, it is held by some who sit in the H 
of Congress. These people openly complain that the Go 
ment does not exert as much pressure to protect American | 
erty as it does to protect American lives—property, which « 
restored to the owners or an indemnity paid; lives, which 
never be restored or adequately indemnified. 

This mental attitude makes one wonder if the sensi! 
of the American people have become so blunted by materi 
that they think as much of the loss of their property as t¢! 
of the loss of the lives of their fellow countrymen. Such an iden 
is repugnant to a liberty-loving American; it is utterly w: 
in the nobler impulses of a great people; it is hostile to the spirit 
of true Americanism. Yet it exists and is widespread and 
be reckoned with. 

With the knowledge that a number of citizens prefer t 
their material interests protected even to the extent of | 
sisting on our rights, the conduct of our foreign relations is 
the more difficult. Pow extensive this influence is no o 
say with certainty. That it exists at all is bad enouch 
it shows that we do not all think true; that the great he 
the Republic is threatened with fatty degeneracy through 
who have lost their patriotic vigor; that many Americans 
become lovers of ease rather than lovers of national hon 

This attitude of mind of a portion of our people, as | 
increases the difficulties of diplomacy. It is almost impo 
to present a strong and unbending front in a controversy | 
a united and determined nation is behind you, for the | 
edge that our people are not a unit in supporting a vic . 
policy encourages a foreign Government to resist our pr s 
feeling sure that we must withdraw or modify them. It 
a pleasant position. I firmly believe that the American ) 
awakening to the situation, will one of these days crus!) ou! 
this influence and become as they should be and real!) 
at heart a great united Nation, jealous of their rights 
eager to defend their honor regardless of personal sacri 
Americanism, with ali that that term implies of patriotis™, 
loyalty, and zeal, must be from this time forth the great stun’ 
ing policy of this Repubtic. 

I wish that it was proper for me to tell you of other matters 
which frequently have to be considered in dealing with dip! 
matic questions. International polities are to a very |r 
extent beneath the surface and do not apparently inf! 
this Government’s diplomatic action. Nevertheless, the) 
affect such action in many ways and more strongly than is 
posed, Of course it would be unwise to disclose this k: 
edge or to give in every case the reason why a certain poy 
is adopted. Possibly the apparent reasen does not seem 2 dl 
one, and the Government is criticized for its action, As it oat 
not give the real reason, it must bear criticism without mur 
ing. in the hope that the future will justify its policy. o 

When you disapprove of some course of action taken by [5 
Government, be lenient in your judgment, for very often ''° 
action is the result of conditions which can not be made publ: 
and which may never be made public. It is always my W'- 








I know that it is the wish of the President, to take the 

ie juto our confidence, to tell them frankly what the situa- 

‘ion is, but you must realize that it can not be done in every 

-ose, They must try to be patient and to trust the Government 

+) do the very best it can in upholding the national honor and 
enity. 

1 would like to go more into detail regarding foreign affairs, 

| would like to say something about the Mexican situation, about 

the submarine controversy, about the censorship of mails, about 
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the British orders in council, about Pan Americanism and the | 


proposed Pan American treaty. But each of these subjects would 
require all of the time which I have used, and even more, to 
vive a full review; and only a full review would be worth 
while. I would like to do so here if anywhere, because it would 
be a satisfaction to have you know many things which have 
never been published, but which are very essential to a correct 
understanding of the questions and the difficulties which they 
present. 

~ Let me add just a word. When the foreign policies of the 
Government are criticized by honest critics—I mean by “ honest ” 
erities those who are not influenced solely by political consid- 
erations or personal ambitions—I often wonder what the critics 
would do if they had the responsibility. Would they be se belli- 
Would they make demands when it was questionable 
whether they could compel compliance? Would they count the 
ll cost of their action? I wonder whether they would be 
radical or conservative? Responsibility makes a world of dif- 
ference in a man’s point of view. When a few words may plunge 
this country into war, the man who has the power to utter those 
words will think a long, long time before he exercises that power. 
He will submit to a deal of criticism and endure abuse and ridi- 
cule rather than see the young men of America sent forth to 
die on the battle field. Only the supreme necessity of maintain- 
ing the honor of the United States or of defending its inde- 
pendence and the liberties of its people will induce him to speak 
the fateful words which may bring death to thousands of his 
fellow countrymen and change the destiny of the Republic. 

Those who are prone to blame the Government because it does 
not demand and threaten ought to consider very seriously what 
it would mean to the Nation if their wishes were carried out. 
If they were responsible for the consequences, would they give 
the counsel which as private citizens they are so ready to give? 

I know that you, my friends and associates, all patriotic and 
thoughtful Americans, sympathize with me in the responsibili- 
ties which to-day rest upon me as Secretary of State. What- 
ever may happen in the uncertainties of the future, I know that 
i ean come back here assured of your friendly judgment and of 
a just estimate of the motives which have inspired my acts. 
Your friendship and your confidence I prize most highly. I hope 
that I may always merit them. 
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The Income Tax Constitutional Amendment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. PAT HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In roe Howse or Representatives, 
Monday, June 12, 1916. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend ny remarks in the Recorp I include the message that 
Justice Hughes sent to the Legislature of the State of New 
York in January, 1910, asking the State of New York not to 
ratify the ineome tax constitutional amendment, 

Che message is as follows: 

SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR SUBMITTING TO THE 
CERTIFIED COPY OF A RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS ENTITLED 
LUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE 
UNITED STATES,” 

STATE oF New York, EXECUTIVE CHAMRER, 
Albany, January 5, 1910. 


LEGISLATURE 
“ JOINT RESO- 
CONSTITUTION OF THE 


To the Legislature: 


I have received from the Secretary of State of the United | 


States a certified copy of a resolution of Congress entitled “ Joint 


RECORD, 


The power to lay a tax upon incomes, without apportion 


ment, was long s Iipposed to be possessed by the Federal Ge 
ernment and has been repeatedly exercis Such taxes e 
laid and paid for the purpose of meeting the exig s d 
| by the Civil War. 

In 1895, in the case of Pollock Farmers’ Lo & 
Co. (158 U. S., G01), the United States Supreme Court decided 
that taxes on the rents or income of real estate and taxes on 
personal property or on the income of personal proper 
direct taxes, and hence under the Constitution « 
posed without apportionment among the several States 
to their respective populations, 

It was not the function of the court and it did not tempt 
to decide whether or not a Federal income tax was desirabl 


It simply interpreted the Constitution according to the 
ment of the majority of its members and left the question o 
the advisability of conferring such a upon the Federal 
Government to be determined in the constitutional method 

The limitations so placed upon the Federal taxing pow: 


power 


rc 

thus described by Mr. Justice Harlan in his dissenting opi : 
Any attempt upon the part of Congress to apportion among the 8 

upon the basis simply of their population, taxation personal proy 

erty or of incomes would tend to arouse such indignation among the 

freemen of America that it would never be repeated When, therefor 

this court adjudges, as it does now adjudge, that Congress can 


impose a duty cr tax upon personal property, or upon incom: 
either from rents of real estate or from personal property. including 
invested personal property, bonds, stocks, and investments of all kinds, 
except by apportioning the sum to be so raised among the State ord 
ing to population, it practically decides that, without an amendment 
of the Constitution—two-thirds of both Houses of Congress and thre¢ 
fourths of the States concurring—such property and incomes can never 
be made to contribute to the suppert of the National Government. (Id., 
pp. 671, 672.) » * 


| 
ace 


Incomes arising from trades, employments, callings, and professions 
can be taxed, under the rule of uniformity or equality, by both the 
National Government and the respective State governments, while in 
comes frem property, bonds, stocks, and investments can not, unde 


the present decision, be taxed by the National Government, except under 
the impracticable rule of apportionment among the States according to 
population. No sound reason for such a discrimination has been or can 


be suggested. (Id., p. GSO.) 


I am in favor of conferring upon the Federal Government the 


power to lay and collect an income tax without apportion- 
ment among the States according to population. I believe 


that this power should be held by the Federal Government, 
so as properly to equip it with the means of meeting national 
exigencies. 

But the power to tax incomes should not be granted in such 
terms as to subject to Federal taxation the incomes derived 
from bonds issued by the State itself or those issued by munic 
ipal governments organized under the State’s authority. ‘To 
place the borrowing capacity of the State and of its govern 
mental agencies at the mercy of the Federal taxing power would 


be an impairment of the essential rights of the State which, 


ats 

its officers, we are bound to defend. 
You are called upon to deal with a specific proposal to amend 
the Constitution, and your action must necessarily be deter 
mined not by a general consideration of the propriety of a 


just Federal income tax or of giving to the Federal Government 
the power to lay such a tax, but whether or not the particular 
proposal is of such a character as to warrant your assent. 

This proposal is that the Federal Government shall have the 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes “from 
source derived.” 

It is to be borne in mind that this is not a mere statute, to be 
construed in the light of constitutional restrictions, express or 
implied, but a proposed amendment to the Constitution itself, 
which, if ratified, will be in effect a grant to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the power which it defines. 

The comprehensive words, “from whatever source derived,” 
if taken in their natural sense, would include not 


whatever 


only incomes 

from ordinary real or personal property, but also incomes 
| derived from State and municipal securities. 

It may be urged that the amendment would be limited by 

construction. gut there ean be no satisfactory assurance of 

this. The words in terms are all inclusive. An amendment to 


resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the | 


United States,” and in accordance with his request I submit 
'€ to your honorable body for such action as may be had 
thereon, 

The amendment proposed by this joint resolution, adopted by 
\wo-thirds of both Houses of Congress, is 2s follows: 

Ant. XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 


vines, from whatever source derived, without apportionment among 
several States and without regard to apy census or enumeration, 


r 
tl 





the Constitution of the United States is the important 
of political acts, and there should be no amendment expressed 
in such terms as to afford the opportunity for Federal action 


in violation of the fundamental conditions of State authorit; 


most 


I am not now referring to the advantage which the State 
might derive from the exclusive power to tax incomes from 
| property or to the argument that for this reason the power to 
tax such incomes should be withheld from the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘To that argument I do not assent. 

I am referring to a proposal to authorize a tax whi night 
be Jaid in fact upon the instrumentalities of State governime 
In order that a market may be provided for State bonds i 
for municipal bonds, and that thus means may be afforded 
State and local administration, such securities from time to 
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time are excepted from taxation. In this way lower rates of 
interest :re paid than etherwise would be possible. To permit 
such securities to be the subject of Federal taxation is to place 
such limitations upon the borrowing power of the State as to 
! ke the pe rformance of the functions of local government a 
natter of Federal grace. 

This has been repeatediy recognized. In the case of The 


Colleetor v. Day (11 Wall., p. 
States Supreme Court said: 


It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Constitution 
that prohibits the General Government from taxing the means and in- 

rumentalities of the States, nor is there any prohibiting the States 
from taxing the means and instrumentalities of that Government. In 
both cases the exemption rests upon necessary implication, and is 
upheld by the great law of self-preservation, as any Government whose 
ans employed in cenducting its operations, if subject to the contiol 

and distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of 
nment. Of what avail are these means if another power may 
t discretion? 


ense of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 
584-585) Chief Justice Fuller said, referring to the 
upon incomes from municipal bonds, one of the matters 
involved: 


127), decided in 1870, the United 


in 
of anct 


inx them 


the 
U. S., pp 
tr 


ihere 


\ municipal corporation is the representative of the State and one 
the instrumentalities of the State government. It was long ago 
determined that the property and revenues of municipal corperations 
are not subjects of Federal taxation. * * * But we think the same 
want of power to tax the property or revenues of the States or their 
instrmmentalities exists in relation to a tax on the income from their 


ecurittes. 


ot 


In the same case Mr. Justice Field said (Id., p. 601): 


‘These bonds and securities are as important to the performance of the 
duti of the State as like bonds and securities of the United States 
ire import to the performance of their duties and are as exempt 

taxation of the United States as the former are exempt from 


trom the 
the skution of the States, 


nt 
ni 
ta 


And the learned justice added, quoting from United States v. 


Railrond Co (17 Wall, pp. 322, 327), as follows: 


The right of the States to administer their ewn affairs through their 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments, in their own manner 
through their own agencies, is conceded by the uniform decisions of 
this court and by the practice of the Federal Government from its 
organization ‘This carries with it an excmption of those agencies. and 
instruments from the taxing power of the Federal Government. If. they 
may be taxed tightly, they may be taxed heavily ; if justly, oppressively 
Their operation may be impeded and may be destroyed if any inter- 
ference is permitted. Hence the beginning of such taxation is not 
illowed on the one side, is not claimed on the other. 


While the justices of the court in the Pollock ease differed in 
opinion upen the question whether a tax upon income from 
preperty was a direet tax, and as such could not be laid with- 
out apportionment, they were unanimous in their conclusion 
that no Federal tax could be laid upon the income from munic- 


ipal bonds. Mr. Justice White, whe dissented in the Pollock 
case with regard to other questions, as to this said (157 U. 8., 
p. 652): 

The authorities cited in the opinion are decisive of this question. 


‘They are relevant to ene case and net to the other, because in the one 
case there is full power in the Federal! Gevernment to tax, the only 
controversy being whether the tax imposed ts direct or indirect, while 
in the other there is no power whatever in the Federal Government, 
and therefore the levy, whether direet or indirect, is beyond the taxing 
power, 

It is certainly significant that the words “from whatever 
source derived” have been introduced into the proposed amend- 
ment, as if it were the intention to make it impossible for the 
claim to be urged that the income from any property, even 
though it consist of the bonds of the State or of a municipality 
organized by it, will be removed from the reach of the taxing 
power of the Federal Government. 

The immunity from Federal taxation that the State and 
its instrumentalities of government now enjoy is derived not 
from any express provision of the Federal Constitution, but 
from what has been deemed to be necessary implication. Whe 
can say that any such implication with respect to the proposed 
iax will survive the adoption of this explicit and comprehensive 
umendment? 

We can not suppose that Congress will not seek to tax incomes 
derived from. securities issued by the State and its munici- 
palities. It has repeatedly endeavored to lay such taxes, and its 
efforts have been defeated only by implied constitutional re- 
striction, which this amendment threatens to destroy. While 
we many desire that the Federal Government may be equipped 
with all necessary national powers in order that it may per- 
form its national function, we must be equally solicitous to 
secure the essential bases of State government. 


I therefore deem it my duty, as governor of the State, to 
recommend that this preposed amendment should not be 


ratified, 


CuARLES E,. HuGHEs. 
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(No. 1111.) 
Unitep STateEs or Auer 
DEPARTMENT OF S 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I certify that the copy hereto attached is a true copys 
lution of Congress, entitled “Joint resolution proposi; 
amendment to the Constitution of the United Stntes 
original of which is on file in this department. 

In testimony whereof I, P. C. Knox, Secretary of Stat 
hereunto caused the seal of the Department of State 
affixed and my name to be subscribed by the Chief of the B 
of Citizenship of the said department, at the city of Was! 
this 27th day of July, 1909. 

P. C. Knox, 
. Secretary of 
By R. W. Frougnoy, Jr 
Chief Burcau of Citize: 





On Sisal Fiber Trust. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM A. AYR 
OF KANSAS, 
In rue House or Representatives. 
Monday, June 12, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on January 25 last I introduce: in 
this House a resolution, No. 104, the purpose of which was 


to call the attention of this Congress to the flagrant violstion 
of our antitrust laws, and asking for an investigation of the 
relations of certain financial interests in the United States wit! 
the powerful and merciless Sisal Fiber Trust organized sou 
years ago in the State of Yucatan, Mexico. 

I am deeply interested in this matter, as I have a consti! 
that is almost wholly agricultural and located in one of the |. 
wheat and grain producing sections of the great Sout! 
The district that I have the honor to represent comprises 
the greatest communities of prosperous, thrifty, and progress) 
farmers that ean be found anywhere in the United Stites, 
barring nene. The great hoard of emigrants following the 
of empire westward brought with them the best farming 
ods, the. best energy, the best industry and intelligence fro 
other Commonwealths, built their permanent and con! 
homes, and reared their sturdy sons and daughters in [Kauss 
and who now constitute a citizenship equal to the best fou 
any State in this great Union. 

Thoroughly assimilated with this native element in ot). 
tions of my district, T have the sturdy and industrious ci! 
Bohemian origin, who came te America to enjoy the fre 
our institutions. Quietly they have pursued the even | 


their way and they have succeeded admirably, and we | 5 
them among our best and most prosperous citizens. g 

In other sections of my district I have the German « S 
When the history of our State is written and underst B 


will be found that our German citizens occupy a most im). 
position in its development and achievements. Ever 5 
willing to admit that to the German citizen is due mucl e E 
material prosperity for which this section of the State is | 

his lands are well tilled and his capacious barns are ce 

well filled. He has a sterling character and industrious | 
that can not be excelled by any nationality that has mace !ils 
home among us. 

In another section of my district may be found the 
grant from Scandinavia. When these people migra 
America and settled in Kansas they brought with thei 
industrious and frugal habits, their positive convicti 
religious faith, and their belief in our common schovol> 
higher education. The bracing air of Kansas has given 
vigorous constitutions, and where they have settled | 
seen well-cultivated farms and refined homes. 

Located in another portion of my district I have a co! 
Mennonites. The entire history of these eople show 
to be prosperous and industrious. They have attained 
high a degree of efficiency and success as any other f 
class in the entire country. In possession of the sound \ 
of life, they are not excelled by any people. They love 
and the maintenance of right relations between man aid 
and demand the same standard for nations, and are 
the most useful of our citizens, 
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| 
\} of these different elements making up and comprising this 
eat agricultural constituency, live together in the strictest 
\»pnony. FErem this intermingling of nationalities has come | 

+) a most remarkable and strong community. The assimilat- 

ives beneath the melting pot of this civilization has been 
ered to the proper degree, and they have all, without ex- | 
ption, readily become Americanized in thoughts, ideas, and | 
' 


} 


anners, and no more loyal citizens can be found in any State 

he Union. 

Had this monopoly of the sisal-fiber industry confined its op- 

ration strictly to the country where it was organized, we would 

rye very little to say about it, unless we chose to voice our 
disapproval of such methods by the enforcement of retaliatory 
yeasures in a commercial way. These resolutions have been 
iiscussed thoroughly throughout the entire agricultural sections 
the land, and have resulted in beneficial agitation. 

The long-drawn-out investigation of this matter before a 
ommittee of the Senate has had the effect of arousing the coun- 
rry to a realization of what kind of predicament our farmers 
vill be finally forced into, unless something is done to block 
he purposes of this combination. This investigation has _ re- 
sulted, at least, in giving the agents of this great organization 
in the United States a warning that they can not have an 
open field for exploiting our farming resources without some 
show of resistance on the part of the people affected. It has 
exploded the contention of the promoters of this combination 
hut the advance in the price of fiber is due to a shortage of 
nroduction, and the commission has therefore been forced to 
submit a proposal that all the available surplus of fiber be turned 
over to our Federal Trades Commission to be distributed to 
the several independent twine factories according to their sev- 
eral needs, but it has not resulted in any material concession 
of price. ‘This agitation will probably result in keeping the 
price near the point where it now is, instead of allowing it to 
soar to extreme heights, where it would have gone had not 
his agitation taken place. 

No doubt the farmer has already felt the magic fist of this 
merciless trust in his pocket. The humble farmer, with his 
25 or 50 acres of grain, and the more extensive agriculturist, 
with his hundreds of acres of bread crop, will all contribute his 
proportionate share to this unjust and unwarranted tax in the 
way of increased prices for his twine. 

There is no more patriotic class of citizens than the American 
farmer. He no longer cavils about his just share of financial 
burden when the cause is justified, but in this matter the ad- 
vance in the price of twine has no justification that may be 
found either in the laws of supply and demand or in trade 
conditions, 

The gentleman who is at the head of the selling end of the 
Yucatan commission openly admits that this corporation can 
largely control the market of this product, and says that his 
organization could raise the price of the raw fiber to 10 cents 
a pound, or even higher, if they wanted to. He states, however, 
that the price will not be arbitrarily raised, but the facts do 
not justify his meek declaration. 

Ever since the twine-tying self-binder has come into common 
use sisal fiber has been a necessity to the American farmer 
in order to properly save his wheat crop. There is no alterna- 
tive to which he ean turn; there is no substitute that he can 
use to supply this necessity. It is conceded that wheat is an 
expensive crop to raise at best, and if the talons of this greedy 
rust are permitted to be sunken into the flesh of its prey it 
will lessen this source of cereal production in our Nation’s great 
bread basket. The power to control being theirs, they will use 
it, not to the advantage of the poor producer but to create profits 
for themselves; not te expand and encourage production, but to 
restrict it by levying extortionate prices. 

I do not believe that this Government will pass over this 


matter unheeded, and I sincerely trust that favorable action will 


he taken on this resolution. 

The material welfare of our great agricultural communities 
has been finally recognized and we are proud of the record 
this Congress has made toward helping them to the essential 
opportunities that make for their convenience and advancement. 
Agriculture the country over is the very base of our prosperity. 
it has developed in spite of the fact that it has not had special 
‘aws to give advantage. For years the farmer has battled and 
prevailed against obstacles and adversity. He has struggled 
cainst the uncertainties of frosts, floods, and drought. He has 
had to accept the terms and the prices for the fruits of his toil 
as they were made by others. He has had no special legislation 
that has resulted in his direct benefit; but, notwithstanding 
these serious handicaps, he has gained for himself a very im- 
portant position in the financial, moral, and social status of our 
Nation's citizenship, 
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Realizing the ‘commanding im 


tion, this Congress has intelligently soug O i ‘ 
communities by the passage through ie Hous 
roads bill.” This measure is now pet ie i he S 
we hope for an early passage, by which it l becon 
This bill gives to the State of Kausas ¢! su of S747. 
for the sole purpose of improving « 
great benefit to our people xs 
farmer. 

The Sixty-third Congress has alre 2 
the Federal reserve act, which gavi S 
class of our citizens and business men, an abid 


that his deposits are safe from the 1 
lators; and he now knows that his banker, to 
intrusted his surplus funds 


and savings, is ne ha eres 


market fluctuations. We now have a strong financial system 
based upon an expansible and elastic currency founded upon 
commercial paper, with the credit of the United States behind 


it. This act has made financial and currency pi 
sible, and has given a confidence to our 
and wisdom, This is one of the greatest 
legislation that our Nation has experienced in halt cen 
and it is meeting with the praise and approval of men e\ 
where. 

Under threat of financial disaster, we have dared to 
the country this great relief from its former financial limitatio: 
and it has resulted in the lowering of interest 
point ever known before in this country. 

As this act could not be made comprehensive enough to permit 
of long-time loans on land security, the House and Senate have 
provided a rural-credits bill, now in conference and to be agreed 
upon soon and become law, by which our farmers may find 
ready access to the capital of those who desire to invest it 
This law will enable those engaged in farming and stock raisin 
to more adequately expand their legitimate business 
tions at a low rate of interest and for a long-time loan payable 


people i its 


fems of ce sf} erive 


rates below the 


on the amortization plan of easy payments. The reduction of 
interest rates will greatly benefit the farmer genevally and will 
enable many renters to acquire homes for themselves, and will 
give the present landowner the opportunity for improving his 
present holdings and financing his productions. 

Many perplexing and complicated questions have com 


this Congress, and many unpleasant and troublesome issues 
have been presented, and while all have not been determin 

the entire satisfaction of all, it will have to be admitt 

every honest effort has been made to avoid plun 
into that awful war across the sea that is destroying 
mankind, and, for aught we know, the nations of the Old W 
It is not our war, and we as people and Natio 
supremely happy to be kept out of it. 


ing ou Vil 


‘*The Real Wilson.” 
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HON. 





. . > 
Ix rue Houser or Represenrarives. 
Tuesday, June 13, 1916 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted t ‘ 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I incluce a tick 
pearing in the New York Times of Sunday last by M 
Harden on “ The real Wilson.” ‘The article is 

“THE REA! LSON.” 

FULL TEXT OF ANOTHER EXTRAORDINARY ART E BY MAX 

THE DARING EDITOR OF DIB ZUKUNI {MAN 

AND DRBAD©D WRITEI AGAIN PEARLI I CRIT 

GOVERNMENT, EULOGIZES THE PRESII , AND A 

GERMAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

{In this and others of tho bold and extr 
which Maximilian Harden ha ! ! e the : 
the famous German publicist gives an estimat efense, and 
of President Wilson. ‘The real Wilson is the tith 
article, which has been banned Vv l authorit n @G 
copy, printed in German, which was sent to the New York 1 
Engiand, is believed 


to be the only one that ha re 
ind effectiveness irticle ra 
“Tf I were Wilson,” which was 


In frankness this 
Harden essa 


two weeks ago.] 








(By Maximilian Harde ) 
Not a stone remained of the strong 
the 31 kings had gazed in wonder at 1! Jos B 
Crucified One is arisen, 
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Not to a race like Mohammed, from whose’ deathbed onal 
went before the tent and cried that his curved sabre would split | 
every throat wide open that dared to assert the prophet was 
dead. He who arose from the rocky tomb in the garden of | 
Joseph of Arimathea does not live under the shield of a threat | 

' 





that is to frighten doubters. All vou shall live who without havy- 
ing touched His arisen body believe in the resurrection of His 
soul. 


On the seventh day after Easter, on Quasimodo Sunday, fol- 


lowing the admonition in St. Peter's First Epistle, to wipe out 

evil and deceit, hypocrisy and envy, and, like new-born babies 

With pure milk, to become saturated with nothing but clear un- 
| 
' 


derstanding. there is read from the pulpit from the next to the 


last chapter of the Gospel according to St. John: 

When, therefore, It was evening on that day, the first day of the 
week, und when the doors were shut where the disciples were for fear 
of the Jews, Jesus enme and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, 


Peace be unto you, j 
And when He had said this Ile shewed them His hands and Lis side, } 


The disciples therefore were glad when they saw the Lord, 


Jesus therefore said to them again, Peace be unto you; as the | 
Father has sent Me, even so send L you, \ 
THE STORY OF DOUBTING THOMAS. 

And when He had said this, Ile breathed on them and saith unto | 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whose 


soever sins ye retain, they are retained, 


But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them 


t 
when Jesus came. 
The other disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen the 
Lord. But he said unto them, Except I shall see in His hands the 


print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
put my hand into His side, I will not believe, 


And after eight days again the disciples were within, and Thomas 
With them. Jesus cometh, the doors being shut, and stood in the 


midsi, and said, Peace be unto you. 

Then saith He to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and see My hands; 
and reach hither thy band, and put it unto My side, and be not faith- 
less, but believing. 

‘Thomas answered and said unto Him, My Lord and my God. 

Jesus saith unto him, Because thou hast seen Me thou hast believed ; 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed. 

Noli me tangere. This motto stands at the door of every faith 
that wishes to spread itself around the world, like the warming 
und protecting rays of light from an open tower. Thou shalt 
not touch me; not from a sense of touch, sight, or hearing shall 
thy will allow thy faith to spring, but from the heaven-born 
fruit conceived by a divinity. If this divinity needs force to 
assert itself, if the menacing curse of Moses or the saber of 
Omar must win respect for it, then it dwells in the crumbling 
despotic citadeis of the old covenants. 

A new covenant, such as the Oecident never had seen, became 
possible when a son of man, without the evidence of touch, 
sight, or hearing, believed in the resurrection of a body familiar 
to the eye, therefore in a new divinity. Because Mary of 
Magdala sineerely believes if. the woman despised yesterday 
as n creature of the devil is able to transmit her pious ardor to 
the brains of Peter and John. Secause the faith became as 
firm as a rock in two of the disciples, ten of them, among whom 
there is not merely one doubting Thomas, cling to Him and 
vather together a congregation to which He becomes a shelter 
in the whirlwind of events. secause an abiding hope, whose 
nrder was never cooled by any draft of mean-souled distrust, 
enused unseen things to be made visible in Jerusalem and in 
Galilee, to this very day Calvins in the Netherlands upon their 
deathbeds see the towering figures of the Savior. The belief 
that He will come and at the last moment of their life free them 
from the bonds of sin has been sucked in with their mothers’ 
milk. And in the realms of the psychic being the infallible 
passionate hope always ferces into sight the face of what it 
desires. 

In this German spring, in which the sap, not by spurts, but 
with a gentle flow that promises good fruit, rises from the roots 
io the stalk and the branches, is there not germinating some- 
where faith in the resurrection of Europe and in the new 
humanity in a restored earth, whose wounds and marks left 
by the Crucifixion may be felt by every finger? It will spread 
like rays from a warming and transparent tower far out across 
the desert, over silent privation and shrieking misery, if it is 
cherished ardently. 

Tt will win to the sacred cause hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands if its defender, with the other disciples, does not 
fear the hardships of journeying, the pain of persecution. Can 
Pentecost come from Easter without spring thundershowers? 
Can a strong and united faith develop from splintered doubts 
without persecution and vengeful wrath? 

Hark back through the echo of the spring festival at home to 
the teachings of Christ. The Sadducees—Hanan, Alexander, and 
Jochanan—are in power; their tool is the high priest, Caiaphas, 
whose weak will is subject to that of his father-in-law, Hanan. 
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j guilt of the Crucifixion, 


| Imperialists, to victory 








Al ee 





They have crucified the happiness of the world. And sha) 
stern mind, never softened by the falling dew nor by the 
tear of sympathy, permit that a handful of peace ad) 
with the heritage of the One so shamefully executed, i) 
itself into the favor of the unthinking masses? The; 
amount of labor, the increase of power that the gloom 


; mond has brought them, would be wasted in vain. 1: 
| have been wiser to have let the seducer himself, the ear. 
| souls, who through long delay and through oft-repeate: 


ings must have lost prestige, continue to wander throug! 
and to have sent out word ahead of him that the mai: 
of the vagabond’s march was to rake in money. 
Josephus writes that the Sadducee constantly eng 
more ferocious severity than any other of the secis wit 
domain of the patricians of the temple. From thei: 
came the watchword: “ Rather the death of a man thi: 
lence and the ruin of the entire people.” Hanan, a | 
times more severe than Vontius Pilate, is burdened \ 
and can only eseape the curse 
“party of order,” the herd of J: 
and roots out of all the highy 


survivors if he leads his 


; Israel and out of every furrow of earth the weeds sow 


and nourished by the breath of the deceiver. In the shad 
the Savior’s spirit the flower of -the priesthood perishe< 
cold. Woe unto you if this shadow succeeds in 
Wrath, that calls itself pious, because it clings to the « 
old phrases, eagerly arms its bailiffs against it. 
VOICE OF WARNING FOUND NO ECHO. 
What punishment may the Jews demand and inflici 
a protest by Roman power, by the mild legate in Syria, Vit 
Imprisonment and driving out with whips. In the San! 
Peter and John shout for joy under the lash. The peop! 
live in the temple and from the temple, for whom ever 
of the holy house sweats outrageous profits, and who | 
quently believe themselves called to guard the temple «s 1! 
ones chosen by the powers of heaven, want to force free s 
to do their will by means of orders and inhibitions, by )) 
ments and pains, and do not even suspect what happiues- 
torture causes to the persecuted ones who are filled wit! 
cause. One man warns them. It is the old rabbi, G:: 
a wise grandson of the wise Hillel. This most famous < 
and most tolérant priest in Israel speaks as follows to hi 
rades of the Sanhedrin: 
If the new doctrine is criminal sacrilege, it will fall to pic 
own weight. If it is the creation of an earnest spirit, then it is 
by God, and the risky attempt to destroy a work that is fa. 
God can never succeed. 
The voice of the warner found no echo. When was como 
sense ever heeded in the cloud of sparks stirred up | 
naticism? Stephen becomes the first victim of blind rage. |) 
fore the descendants of the Jews from Alexandria and Ep)icsus 
Kilikien and Kyrene, he has, in the synagogue of the Libertine: 
denounced the Jews as rebels who still dispute ocular evidence, 
and who are guilty of a grievous crime because their hate pui 
the Messiah on the Cross. A sermon that stamps the Galiles 
as the Messiah and sets him upon the exalted seat of the prom 
ised Savior can not remain unpunished. The beneficiarics 0 
the temple send out listeners. How can the ruling clique quick); 
seize the bold chap by the neck? Has he not, perhaps, |})y tl) 
allegation of things not proven to be true, lowered the esive! / 
the public holds for Moses, the bringer of laws of the faith’ 1): Y 
has; therefore he must answer to the Sanhedrin. 
He shouts to his judges: 


Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do iin: 
resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did so do ye. Which o! (! 
prophets did not your fathers pecercete? And they killed them whic 
shewed before the coming of the Righteous One, of whom ye hiv) 0 
become the betrayers and murderers, ye who received the law, as {| “2 P 
ordained by angels, and kept it not. * * * Behold I see the lr § 


spr 


opened and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God. FE 
Hastily they ram their fingers into their ears, so as not ty how F 
such an impious declaration. Slaver drips from gnashing tc E 
over lips pressed hard together in rage. What says the 1 4 
about such blasphemy? It says in Deuteronomy: z 
The dreamer who tries to convert you to the belief in a new (\\\ ES 
must die. As soon as the tongues of two witnesses have pronounces: bi ES 
guilty take him before the gate of the city. The hand of the witne-- ES 
shall cast. the first stone. Then all the people shall stone the wis! P 
man, so that he shall be pan destroyed. For he wanted to \s = 
ou away from the Lord thy , who brought you out of bondage |" rs 
nd of Egypt, and whom you must thank. Ss 
YOUTH WHO DEFIED THE DISCIPLES. ry 

Stephen is taken outside the city. The witnesses who ar | Be 
cast the first stones take off their outer garments and lay |)" ee 
before the feet of a youth, who, with wide-opened eyes, is 1'\' s 


ing the execution of the sentence. Now he stoops to pick |) \ 
Stone himself. He is happy at being able to assist in the ex! 
tion of the blasphemer, And from this day on he is the tow © 
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tard-hearted, heretic-hunting priests. Armed with their warrant | streams We ki tha every g + CX 
breaks into suspected houses, drags the followers of the doc- | effective weapon was thought: spades and | S 


ine of Christ, men and women, before the judges or te prison. x4 ne 
Not ene—as is shown in the Epistle to the Galatians—is a hotter We want reasor 4 : a tee 
-<ecutor of the congregations of Christ, no one else lend them- | star: statesmen. not fort = 
| 


like mortars. howitzer ned } vint 


ves more willing to the service of the old laws. Indeed, many j or in the submarine S 
ight he hears through the darkness the sighs of the women | us thus: With an 1 xan sniay 
-own into jail on his accusations; he lies sleepless and medi- | genius. and endurance Ger ¢ } 
; on the gentleness, on the quiet, heroic renunciation of the | long heen reduced to 
d by his victims and of the earthly pilgrimage, stil! 
| 


miracles, of Him for whom they joyfully suffer and die 


band of her foes, who, w } 
ing ment, with their confused 
bined in the percept of tl 
kind to follow by all the great si 


So that Clio 1 ( } \\ 


Often his face turns crimson, because he believes he sees the 
ood of Stephen that his stone drew from its veins spurt forth 
iin. But he turns with horror from the seduction of such a 
ception of the senses and pulls himself together with the 
solution to avenge every breach of the law as it is handed 
down with unswerving severity and never to spare anyone who 
id not regard the law as the embattled home center of their 
lesires and actions. 
This Saul becomes the terror of the band of disciples. He 


ment wrought by the br: 

futile cause was served: on the it] 
with an outworn, unprofitabl 

of preparation fe hat was re 

fullv bungled 





omes, after the day of Damascus, the Apostle Paul, who 
spreads the sectarian belief through the mass of the world| We want Europe to get well, ne 

hurch. Gamaliel’s pupil, who for so long had sealed al! the | want her to become clean, not still i 
pores of his soul to the ancient wisdom of his teacher, hears | We want the vital questions of the world to 
the question from on high: } Way that will meet the needs o e nations, b dd 

: ; , the weak. and, without supplement 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? oe 
long after the day on whi peace | lee l \V 

Chrough the roaring thunder it rings, as clear as the call of | people to brag about th 
the lark on high in the ear of the weary man, who in the fatal destructive. for with us greatness t ( ( ( 
spring of the Emperor Tiberius, who with wounded feet had | tive sbiiity. We want a free people to be in the fu o 
wandered from the wastes of the hot land of Iturea and saw | creator of its own destiny from the ground up and be able te 
with blazing eyes the plateau of Damascus rendered fruitful by | pejo vithout envy at the 1 rit dj 
the blessing of God and the labor of man. Has a thunderbolt | ment of other peoples ; we wish that ween 
struck his brain? Saul falls to the ground. Paul, with a be-| rights be respected, even in the most ragged | | 
wildered brain but with a soul like the sun at noonday, rises | have the basie outline of our faith and desir \ 
trom the earth. The Christian, Hanania, becomes his physi- | wish to dwell within its arch gather quickly fr tl eam f 
cian, healer, teacher, and brother. The seales fall from Paul’s | the loval union. Steel vourselves th the vow of brave 1 
eyes. With resistless power of the will he tears out the thorn } yenture something at lyst. Only by da J 
hat for months has been boring into his flesh, and with it the | of the heroes who are cheerfully bleeding out t \t 


mp of Satan that has been chastising his heart, and he also 
receives the baptism. The thoughtless one who, with his brain 
fired with passion by everything. was the most ferocious perse- 
cutor of Christians, becomes the imost earnest and enthusiastic 


and at no time has Pentecost come out of EF 


thunder sterms 


J 


© heat 1 ) tt ve At } ot i i 

Christian. He elevates the ardent, all-embracing faith far fh nce naerpes . time 1 a fresh a " 

above Essenism; delivers it from the hands of the sects that] jj,,< For centuries. indeed from the beginning, the f 

live from day to day in the belief that the end of the world is Barane had Sate = tamed ton the: So Ae od routes of 

it hand and the twilight of humanity near; joins power to its sake an imp iin tnd inh ean dee Week te Raat, 

faith and insures its immortality through this union. Atlantic ces aed the viaehite teteioer. Than wndiienly thx 

Is there germinating in our spring the faith in the resurrec- anadel of Comat: utine sl bs e Turks closed 

tion of Europe and in the new humanity in a restored worl | Ori ot Wure oper oval eas ea a aaa or lack anv out 

whose wounds and marks of crucifixion everyone can touch | ;, “5 a sien an sccadinttaeaihs sed Tale Wkiak adele 

with their fingers? This faith will tower like a transparent, | j) oq ypon. and the earth learned that it was twi bi 

warning lighthouse above the desert, above dumb suffering and ~~ Asem i. tak part ait Sine anda Jon + ; 

howling misery, if it has been filled with light by the ardor of | half of the slobe mak nd. late in its histor t} i 

| strong, tried man and the will to power. He will win hun-| — a eter to ant up : ne w civilization: here 

dreds and hundreds ef thousands to the holy cause. It needs | Ut aoe Sa eeaearas ai ae ssn etmentanaed 

Stephen and Paul; it needs the devotion of the spirit of mar- | ais = pains an 4 Be ie ad ‘unk on ane ortunity fail to « 

tyrdom and of the head of a statesman. You Germans who | ‘in aaah ot all ain oatiaitiien oe Pr seapany D wlelne 

remain Europeans and do not want to sink back into primitive | ., omni 4 netted histories of the earth might be 

animal life, become the apostles of the new faith! Do not let | snout the imagination daring to conceive such a remance a 
5 yourselves be halted either by the continual bawling of those t} » hidit Se aside aiff tha If thi che until the fi 3} 
living in the past, and who classify your pure desires as *| = ene Seay eal as civilizat ae oe ‘ 

Utopia and a barren island of idle dreamers, or be frightened ae. oa ' i ae lheek teteedlins cinatdlle ce ee a a 

by the tools of blind force, who are not suited by the tendency = “4 a7 se ps Th si a aad ee ies an 1 vy ord 

of your thoughts. Hanan can do no more in a warrior’s garb | se aan feat “aki be wen aeeeched ‘withod! 
than he has been able to do in priestly raiment. ee ee va ld Seen ene ation leita tesiaiel 
a He ean proseribe heretics—those of to-day who will be the | TC’ NUS: a aie eae ath flov eens nit cai h the 
z fathers of the ehurch of to-morrow—can cut their spiritual ~ a iaeae he The 1} emisphere we wait ng to be t hed 
3 hide to pieces with the lashes of his jailers, banish them from ite sae life from the old a ntors af liv ine. sure it el ! 
Ei * hearing by their own people and have them stoned by every of de filement and ‘cure a of wearin¢ o as to be fit for 
4 people, have their freedom of movement curtailed with iron virgis caelts of a new brid The whole thing sp to the 
F nails; but he can never throttle the soul with his heavy hand. Satetenihaee ie o wonderful vision, an exquisite marvel whicl 


That rises from the wreck of the body, crosses the borders, 
slides under the barricrs, and wins disciples the worid around. 
Lot him act fearlessly who feels his soul prepared ; he who has 
; ever heard with the ear of his soul the plaintive cry, “ Why 
(lost thou perseente thé longing of humanity after the Holy 


only once in all history could be vouchsafed 


AMERICA A BACON FOR THE 





ne other thing only compares vith it: only one oth 


er 


touches the springs ef emotion as does the picture of thi 

o (host ?” of Columbus drawing near the bright shores—and that ‘ 
Eh We want a Germany that is strong, merry, bright, with agree- | thought of the choke in the throat of the emigra 

Ps thle, not haughty, dignity, and earnest gladness. This Ger-| as he gazes from the steerage deck at the 

re ‘many can not be spared by humanity; but neither can she do} been taught to believe he in his turn shall 

& without humanity. It is not her task to enslave it, or to color | paradise, where, a free man, he shall forget the heart 

© it after her own fashion, but to flourish in it as a powerful | the old life and enter into the fulfillment of t 

is memher in a constant interchange of healthful, life-giving | world : 








~ . , v ¥ ray ra ’ 
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The men who founded America set up 
their standards here in America in the tenet of hope, as a bea- 
con of encouragement to all the nations of the world. * * #* 
Tyranny has become more subtle, and has learned to wear the 
cuise of mere industry, and even of benevolence, 


What is liberty * 


J have long had an image in my mind of what constitutes 
iherty. Suppose that I were building a great piece of powerfui 
inachinery and suppose that [ should so awkwardly and un- 
skillfully assemble the parts of it that every time one part tried 
to ove it would be interfered with by the others and the whole 
ihing would buckle up and be checked. Liberty for the several 
purts would consist in the besi possible asse mbling and adjust- 
ment of them all, would it not? * 

We say of a boat skimming the water with light foot, “ How 
frec she runs.” 


Human freedom consists in perfect 
adjustments of human interests and human poeranems 2 


Well, then, in this new sense and meaning of are we pre- 
serving freedom in this lind of ours? : 

lave we, inheritors of this continent and of the ideals to 
Which our fathers consecrated it—have we maintained them, 
realizing them, as each generation must, anew? Are 


we, in the consciousness that the life of man is pledged to higher 
levels here than clsewhere, striving to bear aloft the standards 
of liberty and hope. ° 

And we stand in danger of utter failure yet except we fulfill 
speedily the determination we have reached to deal with the 
new and subtle tyrannies according to their deserts. 


{Ilerr Liarden then proceeds to quote scattered sentences and para- 
vraphs from Mr. Wilson's speeches bringing out the necessity for 
America te hold fast to the old ideals of Hberty and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all.] 


L have collected these excerpts from the campaign speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson [that under the title, “ The New Freedom, a 
Call for the Emancipation of the Generous Energies of a 
People,” have also been published in the German language] in 
order to indicate what manner of man it is over whom there 
has been so much talk during the past weeks and months. So 
much silly and, unfortunately, also miserably shameless talk. 
“A dusty professor.” “A rabid enemy of Germany, who has 
sworn to prevent England’s defeat with all the means in his 
power.” “A rascal bought by. England.” This is the parrot- 
like chatter of lazy ignorance that has nothing in common with 
holy love of country. Burn up at least ninety-nine hundredths 
of all the parasitical war “ literature” bound in warlike covers 
and throw all these poems, speeches, romances, treatises, boost- 
ings, and tracts in the only place where they are of any use—in 
the paper mills—and devote your time to books from which you 
draw the spiritual inspiration of clear speech, Then, perhaps, 
pure reason will return to its home and awaken the duty of 
respecting the dignity of strangers. 


GERMANY MIGHT BE PROUD TO OWN WILSON, 


As Rodin and Hodler, Maeierlinck and Verhaeren, Kipling 
und Wells, Forain and Raemaekers, Spitteler and d’Annunzio, 
by their angry attacks on Germany lose none of their value in 
in artistic sense, so, too, Woodrow Wilson, the scholar and poll- 
ticlan, would not be a wretch, even if he did prefer English 
Ways and statesmanship to Germany. That he has done so 
has never been shown. The problem, if the President of the 
United States is an eagle, may be decided when he spreads out 
his wings for a flight. He certainly is a man of high moral 
and intellectual rank. A man of whom we might be proud, if 
he were one of ours (and he could speak, as I let him speak 
from these pages two weeks ago). He is at the least an Ameri- 
can Fichte. In the State of Virginia he was born by the de- 
scendant of an Irishman to the grandson of a Seotchman. So 
this man, who is now nearly 60 years old, has no blood prejudice 
that promotes blind deification of E ngland. 

As a student at Princeton University he writes against “ Cabi- 
net Government,” boldly attacks the secrecy and avoidance of 
responsibility that prevail in the business of the Government, 
and that lull into a sounder sleep from year to year the people’s 
desire for active cooperation. The review is followed by a 
book over ** Government by Congress” that earns him the call 
to a chair in the youngest college for women. He leaves the 
presidency of Prineeton University (that, as the favorite resort 
of the proud and rich youth, might be called the Bonn of 
America) after eight years of fruitful administration because an 
endowment of $12,000,000 had conditions attached to it the 
acceptance of which the President feared would be of serious 
injury to his college (through a deepening of the gulf between 
the classes). In order not to soil his ideals, his image of his 
power of thought, he goes, And is, as the wise and valiant 
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fighter of ugly abuses, chosen as the governor of New J, 
He frees this State from the bondage in which it was jo), 
the trusts. In defiance of the silly inrooted custom that 
the governor to written communication with the asse), 
defends his plans of reform personally in the legislatuy 


also at the voters’ meetings and in the press. He docs 
hesitate to make known throughout the land the names ¢ 


obstinate deputies. 
people’s will, 


And, with the enthusiastic 
he puts his plans through. 


RKREBUKE FOR SLANDERERS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


He has outlined the life of Washington, the histor) 
American people, and the nature of the State in good book. 
in the collection of essays, Only Literature, on politicinss 
statesmen, poets and writers, he has said as many wise 
as hardly another in the two worlds for many a year. Th 
anew man in the highest place in the Republic, he has mac 
reaching mistakes. Is he the only one among all the he: 
Governments? This man loves his people and has the « 
to lead it upward to the heights of the ideal from which 
slipped into the swamp. Germany must be ashamed of th 
sons who slander him because there has been slimy dir 
hewspapers. 

Wilson, the teacher of political law, who now speaks i) 
name of the United States of America, stands upon thi 
viction that the announcement that from March, 1915, 1] 
perial Government would treat the waters around Great Br 
and Ireland as being in the war zone was a gross denial of j 
national law; that the premeditated method of the German 
marine w arfare is not compatible with the basic laws of liu 
ity : that this method which, without the flimsiest legal justi 
tion, without a twinge of conscience, destroys mighty « 
liners and unarmed passenger ships, and has cost the live- 
hundreds of peaceful Americans, wantonly smashes to )ii- 
undeniable rights of neutrals and the sacred privileges : 
those not engaged in the war; that the Imperial Govern: 
whose uprightness and good faith are not put in doubt, ne 
has succeeded nor ever will succeed in reconciling its ime! 
with the basic principles of humanity. 

And as every promise of caution by Germany has be 
lowed by an act by a submarine sharply contradicting i! 
Government of the United States, that has been patient sv 
because it feels a genuine friendship for the people and r 
of Germany, must break off diplomatic relations with tly 
perial Government unless the methods of submarine w: 
are immediately given up, passenger and freight ships not : 
for attack are spared, and the rules of humanity, of intern:| 
law, and of the rights of neutrals are again put into effect. 

These are the principal contents of the note that the A 
can ambassador laid before the State secretary of our f 
office on the evening of April 20. Dare we treat the 
plaint of a great, free people radiating the strength of 
and represented by a man of the importance and sta 
Wilson, according to the rules of a students’ row? Shic 
haggle over words, refuse to stand for the “entirely im) 
nent” tone, and use it as a pretext for refusing to answ: 

That would be unworthy of the great matter in disput: 
the belligerent nations, of the human race. If Preside! 
son, after careful examination, is convinced that a long \ 
of German methods of conducting warfare has worn aw:) 
broken to pieces the laws of humanity and the holy custo 
nations, it is not only his right but his duty to speak wit! 
compromising clearness. He owes the fulfillment of this « 
not only to his own country but to ours. For we, the Ger 
nation and Government, do not wish that something whi: 
not to be kept shall be agreed to, that agreements shall no 
observed. In the darkness of the state of siege—not to 
profitably endured much longer, Emperor and Chancellor 
ean find out whether such a thing has happened only w!\ 
firm hand, net to be turned aside by prohibitions, comple’ 
bares the real situation to our gaze. 

Mr. Wilson demands nothing new. Has there been an ic 
ment to do what can not be done; has there been failure to | 
an agreement? That is the entire question. Against Wil~ . 
basic argument that, even in the most ferocious war, the \: oe 


support 


of humanity and of international law must be heard, Lo! re 
even lightly affected by the morality ‘of our stage of cull: 

will present objections; the Princeton professor might !:- be 
his arguments on Bismarck or Goethe, who, in the present: a 


of essentials, are not so far removed from each other as |) 
less or hostile phrase makers would have them. 

Are the statements of the American correct? That is | : 
question. The imperial chancellor, who, before he answ«'- Pe 
looks upon the evidence of both sides from every angle, des e 
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eratitude of every thinking German. He is not “weak”! fair tricks, | S SO.6 pops I 
strong. He is strong in the peculiar sense attaching to his | among us > resemble bE es Lis ‘ 
sition; strong as the only responsible guardian of the Em-_ fiber, reason speaks for { adnes | 
of German faith and trustworthiness must always be. enrich themselves by s vv . 
rhe audacity of the chancellor should not be compared with | they are not ly 
1+ of the U-boat commander; the fate of 70,000,000 Germans ! hard times do not ck os 
ist not be intrusted to a daring submarine commander nor to a | is cooking ove 
disguised as a statesman. Yet such pilots tor the ship | Within the li 
state are wished by the silly clamorers whose unbridled | without thought o ‘ \\ 
ous are becoming gradually more dangerous to the father- | consciously, ft: 
‘than all the endeavors of the foe driven far back into his  ecuses t 
territories. If these Pistols and the like, instead of pour- | interests 
the wine of Mistress Quickly upen their noses, had stuck 
m into the book of history their shouts for the strong man 
ist have been choked at the memory of Cleon the Athenian ae wen to a et ie 
er, There was a swaggerer who was a strong man in the | Heydebranat ndered away info the midst of su 
es of bullies. He branded the wise Pericles, because he care- Peak, In seit = T have oft ee ’ : sie 
lly weighed all possible consequences, as 2 foolish- philosopher, | Ch UUS Man. his gre a 
as head of the rascally crew of sycophants, he denounced all aie _—e Ereery Pane orn : 
0 vorked independentls for the eood of the people instend of : mene eater Saez am ane SPAR pore: , ; a 
profitable popularity. Informing and intimidation freed him ae as tied” oo — an 
ut discomforting speakers and writers, and stole from the man ee a ee eae a , 
nians their most valuable possession, freedom of speech, eee ee See ee ee _— vy ' 5 ? 
| inereased the fortune of the avaricious. * Pericles ce re : Phis outburst of scolein eres ; ss me 
. : bittered heart would not stand out above 
died ealm deliberation on all matters; Cleon used every | a es a 
ins to nourish and heighten the feverish excitement of the | °@ or peasant chikiren. Nowhere is 
. - . of the fire from «a statesnmiuun’s In | very understrapper o 
neople. Pericles sought to act only according to reason and to : 
. . : 4 . ® ‘ the Torergh oftics Yes: even tive ihe ra) t SUSSOEN pote 
et aside all resuits of unclear states of mind; Cleon drove the Siieehihs Rae tabitiadh tet aorchesturd ale ew . 
edulous multitude, by. means of soothsaying, trumped-up saline he aie iieas 4 Be = all dche ae ‘ agro, 
cular speeches, and inflammatory statements of all sorts, | Vang acd he iinet ap se ene arate “ : 
» the wildest excitement. He concealed from the citizens cinta pt” alti 
he perils of the situation and held up to their eves certain vic- ate ake 
from which they were sure to derive new advantages and ee ae ae aeiee _ agg earn He: 
‘TITS, (Curtius, ) German Empir - with [tly Japan. Portuygnl Pay 
QUOTFS LESSON FROM ANCTENT HISTORY Great Britain even. as lias been snid to us ; } st twice e: 
To annex and evacuate” was already Cleon’s watchword. | year. To have such a relationship was quite wit! the rigl 
rhe entire Peloponnesus was conquered and tribute was wrung | of the United States: that itn have been set fort na trent 
rom Areadia. Listen to his diatribes against Sparta and Myti- | is improbable and not support by n shred ‘ ) [>t 
‘! Terror alone can tame the islanders; only rascals can | ing the war America stood at first secretly, late 
seck to turn away the Athenians from the prosecution of merci- | side of our enemies.” (That retanins to be prove or 
lessly cruel warfare. The inhabitants of Mytilene, having | what [ know the Republie me * violates { \I 
shamefully assaulted us, must be beaten to their knees and an- | Wilson is “ insolent his “arregance ca 
nihilated; if this is not done, their treachery will threaten us SJecause it “favors his chances of reele 
Within a few years with another war. Does Diodotos advise | on dictntes of Tnmoanitv. “whieh are surp: 
ou to keep hatred and lust for vengeance apart from political | hypoerisy with which he advances therm Phe A 
uarrels, Which are not to be looked upon as a case before a law | “ business people” t hom an empire of the st at 4 
court? Does he counsel you to think only of the welfare and | many must spenk ol nh the most liarst Lie 
future of the State, unblinded by passion? That is but the old | They supplied the belligerents with arms an 
whimpering of the faint-hearted, who chatter about magnanim- | did we, neutrals, evel Varo e | 
y and humanity when the only hope of deliverance from deadly | the Boer War we were, nn nited 
eril is the merciless employment of every possible weapon. | position of America to-di ah » sell 
Sparta? Only when she has yielded all the territory that should | ammunition, but unable to - to the ‘I 
given by right to the Athenians—in the Peloponnesus, in | Orange Free State on aecount of the Englis I uN { 
Miegaris, Nisaia, Pegai, Troezen, Achaia—then and only then } anybody with even half the average sense doubt the A 
can there be talk of an armistice. It is a waste of time to listen | enn private business fiouses who armed ou 
» the empty talk of Sparta’s ambassadors; every Spartan lies | shipped to Hamburg and Bremen with equ . 
‘soon as he opens his mouth. we ourselves ordered? The exportation o material ! 
Cleon attains his goal. The ambassadors depart, and the most | net have becn prevented except b preeiitl slation 
jvopitious hour for concluding peace and dissolving the hostiie | reasons for open opposition ! 
illiance is gone. Because the voice of statesmanlike prudence | on greed nor “ relations.” ) 
is drowned, the most important affair of state is ruined by the Without this supply to « hoes \ 
rivolity of the flatterer of the multitude. war would “ have been ove ore that ‘ ‘ (A 
Does not he whose memory is good seem to see clearly before | notion, which can not be looked upon except 
im our Cleons, the blonde and dark ones? Whether fortune | if Lloyd George, without apparent reason, hat ler Cin Tie 
would smile even for one day on the Pistols as generals and | that everything supplied by America amounted 
‘dinirals as she did on their immortal prototype at Pylos, when | sixth of the total.) Therefore © the blood of | 
she bestowed upon him the cooperation of Demosthenes and the | sands cries to heaven against this brand of | 
treason of Menedaios, the Spartan leader, is as uncertain as is | louder than the blood of all those laid lo 
the hope that to-morrow a new Aristophanes may cure the hide | and Ehrhardt guns, among whom, until: yest 
of the tanner’s tribe with the sharp weapon of his wit. They | very many Germans.) “We se timate ny 
have deserved this chastisement ten times ténfold. Are they | but we must “voluntarily forego it ! Z1Ve p> the dy 
strong because, far from the front and the sea, they open wide | and most effective weapon against our deadly foe, En dl, Vv 
their mouths twice daily and clamor for the conquest and anni- | cause it suits the political and business interests of the A 
hilation of the world, which others in the van are to buy with | cans. To such a pass have we comet” 
their bones? Are they strong because they have never learned To such a pass, that it may be said oy that } 
anything worth while, because they have simply picked up the | persons exist in the German Empire to-day who wish to 
ks speech of the power drunk, the foundations of all statecraft, | using an effective, victory-promising weapon because the 
Ee the soul, history, and political economy of the nations hostile to | ble before America’s * insolent demand.” To su 
a us; because they never saw the thin spots in their hide; | a party leader, whose strength and parliamentary . 
because they drive the multitude by coarse flattery to insane | rightly rated higher than those of anyone else, speaks opeul 
lust for power and to self-deification? Is it proof of strength | during fateful hour for his dearly beloved thi abo 
to exalt the lowest impulse as the noblest, to wring applause | things and beings concerning which he has not the chit 
4 from callous hearts and sweating hands by such cheap country- | knowleda Therefore if woul ® hopels 
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‘ hypocritical.” 





He is too clever to be embittered by the lost 


cause of the Prussian right to vote, too long accustomed to fair 
play to use the exaggerated hope of the masses for submarine 
victory as a favoring wind for floating the ship of his party off 
the sands 

SPimiT THAT MUST ANIMATE THE PEOPLE. 

But does this serious man seriously believe that ignorance 
blazoned forth with the power of a Hercules will pull him 
hrough the flood; does he expect to go through this world 
epoch without the slightest inkling of the history and will power, 
the needs and ambitions of great foreign nations, of the duties 
and rights of imperial world politics? After the war also a 
conservative party will be needed. It will be possible, how- 
ever—despite the alliance with the big manufacturing interests, 


which assure to both sides not as much as three dozen 
Parliament—only if it be entirely renewed, if it fit its thoughts 
und acts to the newly plowed earth, to the uprooted will of the 
time, changed from the smallest to the greatest. This can hap- 
pen only if the party’s leader does not in fateful days for Ger- 
inany lay about him with his flail in the workshop of subtle 
statesmanship. The party will be thanked for giving the army 
able leaders; it will be blamed, perhaps too hastily, for having 
been economically inferior to the more cultured classes. Every- 
where the war has brought greater profits to the agriculturer 
than to the masses in the cities—let that be allowed to him 
vitheut envy. But let not ene “ who can see it through ” speak 
harshly about patriotic duty to one driven by losses inte want. 
Let him work in his district for social betterment and honest 
prices, but let him not haughtily brand as unpatriotic because 
they think differently from him men who have worked harder, 
and, by their industry, attained to wider knowledge and thus to 
# more accurate appreciation of what is politically possible and 
necessary. Hanan did that once. 

Herr von Heydebrandt did this. “We have a fractional 
patriotism which considers all beyond its fraction as something 
foreign which can be damaged in any way provided it >ring 
advantage to the fraction.” Thus Bismarck scoffs; Bismarck, 
whose spirit has never been grasped by the noise makers of to- 
day, for which reason they uselessly desecrate his name. Com- 
pared to him, Herr von Bethmann seems a daredevil. 

Bismarck, even in the most difficult moments of battle, always 
reckoned as a probability the most unfavorable of possible re- 
sults; in every one of his three wars he tried everything con- 
ceivable to appease neutrals. In the Reichstag he himself bore 
witness to the fact that, in the service of the fatherland, he set 


seats in 


aside “ aggressiveness, threats, vituperation ”; that he sought to 
soften, and even, in extreme eases, did not ‘hesitate to “ back 
down and grovel.” He did this, he said, because “ the wiser man 
yields,” 

Has reason become madness? Was Bismarck, the always 
just, the soldier well acquainted with Shakespeare’s lordly 
heroes, backward in his belief in Prussia’s and Germany’s mis- 
sion? Look upon him at Versailles, with his white cap and 


sulphur-yellow collar, standing sleepless in the moonlight, on 
the ladder, before the common soldier on sentry go. “ Do you 
believe that we shall ever get into Paris?” The confidence of 
that common soldier helps the chancellor to sleep. 

Listen to him! “TI have never looked upon international dis- 
putes which can be settled only by war from the point of view 
of German student honor, but only in relation to their effect on 
the demand of the German nation to live in common with all 
other great powers of Europe an independent political life on 
the basis of a national ability peculiar to us. Politics should 
not be a Nemesis; vengeance is not ours. Politics is a task to 
which, in reality, nothing but navigation in unknown waters is 
comparable. One does not know what the weather, what the 
currents, will be, what storms one must live through. And, 
moreover, in politics one is essentially dependent on the decisions 
of others and can never act independently. It is easy for a 
statesman, in the eabinet or the chamber of deputies, to use 
the wind of popular opinion for blowing the war trumpet, and 
then quietly to warm himself beside his hearth; it is easy for 
him te make thunderous speeches from his platform and then 
allow the riflemen bleeding to death in the snow to decide 
whether his policy is or is not te bring victory and glory. Noth- 
ing is easier than that. But woe to the statesman in this day of 
ours who does not cast about him for a casus belli whieh will 
be still tenable after war is over!” 


WOW BISMARCK MIGHT HAVE USED POWER. 


There speaks Bismarck. Who dares to maintain that this 
zenius, this Vulean tamed by politeness, would ever have treated 
a land of such inner and outer strength, such abounding youth 
and confidence in the future, as America in the way that Herr 
Heydebrandt counsels, even were Germany already menaced by 
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nine foes? Would he not have carefully weighed the effi 
of moral against military means? Assured of the eup of vic 
which only imprudence could dash from his lips, woul: 
have allowed irresponsible trifling with-carefully guarded 
lic opinion? Were Bismarck now chancellor, Herr von H: 
brandt on the morning after his downfall from the narrow 
nacle of his glory would have read this in the North Ge 
Gazette: 


In a certain highly important conservative circie which usually 
up the Government—not always gratuitously—efforts bh: uve of lat 
made by a press campaign and demagogical speechifying to ex: 
fluence on decisions of unusual importance. The Imp ein Gover: 
takes pleasure in recalling that during the best days of the Conser 
Party the Government has often been requested not to countenan 
machinations in any way. Conscious of its responsibility, the G 
ment spurns all such machinations. The Government's action 
based upon dutiful weighing of circumstances, means, and situ: 
of which it has thorough knowled¢e: of which, moreover, to 
siderable extent, the Government alome has such knowledge. (\ 


ing international decisions the Government is even less willing 
in everyday matters to endure attacks upon its: prestige more pai 
from the Right in Parliament than from the Left. Should the 


ernment need further support * * 


THE ANSWER. 


Now— 
Says Herr von Heydebrandt— 


I think that the German answer will be 


werthy of our 
this great hour. 


country at 

I think so, too; and I hope that in this hour Herr von 
mann will measure up to the greatness of his destiny. To 
the war trumpet, to make thunderous speeches, to hand 
another ambassador his passports, and swear all submarine « 
manders to merciless sweeping of the seas would be easy 
littlest intellect. What would hinder him? Fools and hire! 
would extol him as the strong man sent by Providence ; for [! 
days he would hear nothing about butter famine, shortag: 

cattle, speculation in veal, rise in price of poultry and pigs’ t: 
he would no longer hear nothing but the cry from the sou! 
the nation for a food dictator, who, of course, should not | 
farsighted captain of industry or big merchant, but an effici: 
field marshal behind the front. The Bardolphs and Pistols 
Pan Germany would hail him with hosannas. And if, at the 
of the week, the success promised by a hundred lickspittles 
not arrived, the chancellor would nevertheless have hoarded 
the applause and would blame the navy, which had promi 
more than it could achieve. 

Any fool would be capable of enacting such a farce. A « 
ageous man, one of strong heart, is he who sticks to the de: 
mination not to yield to artificially stimulated popular cla: 
but to do what is necessary. what does not glitter, what docs 
penetrate until later into the brains of the political mob. | 
to be a matter of “student honor,” or is there to be car 
reflection whether the complaint brought to the Imperial © 
ernment is justified? No essentially new concession that mix 
be considered a sign of weak yielding in us is asked; the « 
tention is merely advanced that something already promi- 
has not been fulfilled because it was not possible to fulfi! 
within the bounds of the method of sea warfare chosen. |! 
this contention is shown to be justified, atonement musi 
made for a mistake. And Germany never shirks such a duty 

There can be no doubt that President Wilson is speaking 
all neutral nations of both hemispheres, having come tv 
understanding with them before he wrote his note of comp!: 

To be sure, only one European nation has as yet definitely 

nified its agreement with him, viz, Monaco. “As a ruler, a> 

explorer of the seas, and savant, [ join you in the comp! 

which your noble feeling for human dignity causes you to 1 

against the shameful attacks by Germany on neutral rights, 

honor of mariners, and the conscience of humanity.” All 

Honorius, ruler of all the inhabitants of Monaco, lessor of 

most famous gambling house and brothel, formerly our frien’ 

telegraphed to the White House at Washington the above wor'- ; 
*Olet; non dolet.’ It is unavoidable for us to fall out with © 
of them, but we will not tremble. But if, without overpower 
provocation, but on account of questions of advantage or poi! 
of honor, we bring upon ourselves the enmity of the New Wor! 
we shall then be playing the trump card of our foes. What do 
the enemy desire? That we fall out with America—and a qui’ 
rel with the United States would automatically bring one wit! 
the South American nations. What would bitterly disillusio: 
our enemy and make him resign himself to fate? The fic’ 
that we had found firm foundations for an understanding wit) 
America. 

England muddled along about conscription because she ho} 
that her answer on the question would be made easier if |! 
United States raised a milion men to fight us. If we com | 
an agreement quickly and genuinely with the Americans 
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iconte of America and all other neutrals against England will The Naval Appropriation Bill—Preparedness 
+ once flame forth again, and England will have to loosen het 
omimercial blockade and forego her prying into e¢argoes, which 

‘ly Sweden refuses to tolerate. Then she can breathe again. ENTPENSION OF REMARKS 
or bottoms for her cargoes and means of nourishment will be | 
ssuved to her. Of that mere will be said later, and steps must | : 

taken to prevent U any longer being made into X lL] () \ ; | it \ 7. ©; 0) |? | | \ 

NO JOY OF VICTORY IN DROWNING WOME? | 
if we blunder blindly into new enmnities, we play Eneland’s Ix rue Ftlousr « It 
The effects of the break would be enormous. They would 
he felt in southeastern Europe, in the heart of Canada. Aus 

alin. Japan (te whose account a gigantic part of the over-seas Vir. COPERY Afr ¢ 
“rls and ammunition supplied to our fees must be placed ),* been de 
China, India, and Africa. Equally momentous for us would be | pjes clos: as aad 
the effect of a firm agreement. Yet it must net be prepared and Adequate atten: Saad. Sian th 
received with a wry face; we do not wish to do what the enemy | phe fives vel a ciel ed ’ 
desires, but we also wish to swallow no poisoned pill. There } pypayhient confi oe BY ke wy : ‘ 

ust be neither untruthfulness nor underhand dealings. Let | jenge > weil : 
us fight whenever it is inevitable, but never when it can be | ways of co 

voided; let us wage no fight in which only frightfulness can) catiye. 
bring victory. Should victory hinge upon the pitiless drowning Some of our people apparent 
of all defenseless men and women, old people and children, from wa need for anythine different 
veutral lands, in order to frighten every ship away from tratlic | Gyce the conclusion of the Spanisl Amarionn VN With the 
vith England, then millions of good Germans would feel no jey | rey T ean have no quarret. [| tale th onimdat: 
in such a vietory, and many a daring submarine commander | gy) convictions on the subiect ‘ sanel 
vould gladly exchange such hard duty for a watery grave. whether the standard 1 ht er . , 
Never again could Germany assume her old position in the | coed te the ereatest number in th Hero world ‘ , 
human race and live in communion with others, for she would eood to the zreatest number of « ov 
then not only have sundered herself from the law of nations | gtates 
but would have broken a word that ought to have been binding | World conditions have ol ’, ‘Vie , 
upon her as an oath. low the very ven tnie a“ a lie: ot onk of tha 
MThis should have been foreseen before that word was pledged ; aa oe sea tts fe ce | ve na i" aii Most , 
ow it is too late. If our position is shown to be untenable, it nnn it es tiie longer a quest eins att the ania a Christ. b 
aust be evacuated with the proud mien of him who has con-}| one of might. each seeking to grasp fer self sol t 
quered himself, The bravest generals have often acted thus | through the destruction of life, property, and lappine 
amd have blamed the general who did not. They never hesi-! pejenhbor. It is war. and there is vethine nic 
tated before the phantom of * fionor,” that might change from It naturally occurs to us. as we are discussit 
he cout of arms to the funeral procession of a nation. of what we ‘shall do to prev ourselves: tre bettie oh 

SENSITIVE, SWORDLESS, YET COURAGEOUS SOULS. into this conflict, and to protect selves ( 

Let the sword be the instrument of the brain, the general the | Prostess but after it Nas heen concludes rie See 
lper of the statesman. And whosoever deems the sword a | S0Me ctuse Tor gh And we oe a oe 
rusty thing, no longer worthy of the new human race, let him not | WV CU! More Peae lly Hit Upon Ge COunSe OE WETIOL WHTER NM 
tax us for that reason with possessing a cowardly soul. Since | “* thew: peggy poe dee ao a whi Megan ae te 
every day the belief grows that military means are not sufficient | CUPSEtYes and our children such bless! Ra 
io bring war's horrors to a successful end, necessity is forcing | a te reneres wetweee the Mow Cone " - 
us to look upon reason as the root of politics, forcing us to the finally adjusted. __ i 
conviction that within our boundaries there are worthy, morally eae Seine See 208 years Hangiind bas te 

5 oa 3 water, and she has been preeminent in coms ( 
sensitive, swordless, yet courageous souls. ioe elena selenite Fea a AN hae 

In President Wilson's eyes war is a terrible crime, that bloody | °“* aatio ry ere ee ee ie Cet cea ann leer oat 
survival from the tales of knights, robbers, = ghosts agains! Neer agen nena & little isle a . ith ke ws tl ; "40.000.000 ; 
which Goethe once warned America’s enthusiastic youth. He | | ponitants. rules nearly 400,000,000 of other peopl 
would apply international law and have a tribunal for Juying Scsan cer naieiiar Geeiiianisae mend: anmation ta in a 1s 
it down and guaranteeing its execution. Are we to revile him sae eheta: etait ile achool of at tes onl 
for that? To-morrow 100,000,000 people will rally about him. | jroey suited tb hae batgosen } 

{s he to be criticized for harboring the idea now and then that, | heel within the fest half cenit ies, , 
after a triumphant war in Europe, all-powerful Germany would |)... geyeloped. When the “Smith of Sedan” welded the Ger 
some day turn threateningly toward America and covet the | States tate one empire a rival that was to chatter DE ul: 
hemisphere, discovered after the rest of the world, as an outlet (ommereial supremac © teend ths beatnnins eat 
for her long-repressed lust of power? He is mistaken (as an} ppe German peoples, loosely bound toveth ad for 
American, not as a slave of England) ; he will live to see our | gyupy or more been developing an intellectr threat 
; interests in harmony with his. When everybody has realized | pag a chance to manifest Itself along mat lines. Such 
that even the strongest coalition can not conquer us despite! cays ; 





the longest struggle, that the majority of voices in a debate is xo tog elt ameyian er teeonal their schools, whic 
not, as it appeared to be in the days of the two groups of great | correspon to our urades, embracing vocational training fro 
powers, the expression of superior strength, then we may, with- | epijqnood. extending throuch the technical h 
out fear of being misunderstood, acknowledge our readiness | ypiyersities: the German mind as a whole has been t 
for organized peace, such as will secure to each State its | sqyance of that of any other nation. 
sovereignty. We will try every path that may lead toward this} [hey carried this along into their dail Wks of life, int 
goal, willingly and without prejudice. If our answering note | their work. their trade, business, or profession, and Germ: 
to America should show this willingness in words worthy of the | efjciency stood at the outbreak of this war as a standard whiel 
sreat issue at stake, without foolish trimmings and distrustful | no ether people have ever yet reached in the history of this 
fripperies, it would mean an appreciable step forward and, | world. They began to use this training in produetion, distril 
before ag . a — one of the heads of the military | tion, selling. transportation, banking, and topped it all with tl 
vorey Wou pe hacked Off, most scientific protective tariff that has ever been devised in tl 
Plentiful declarations of war have not turned the fifth chan- } world. 
cellor of the German Empire from his wish to mix ethics with} Fifty years of this began to manifest itself in the channels of 
politics. German history and German genius will thank him if} commerce. England suffered most, and, as she always has 
what now is weakness becomes the strength of a giant. Two! done whenever her business has been interfered with, imme 
rulers, essentially similar in mind, may easily come to an agree- | diately her own efficient diplomacy found some combination to 


ment in the dwelling place of free nations. | curb the rising tide of a rival's trade 
“Peace be with you!” Must martyrs die on the threshold | It is impossible in a brief space of time fo go into all the 
of every new doctrine? The seat of Paul is empty. | details leading up to this war. The prime cnuse was on endeave 
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of each of these two great commercial nations to increase its | ployees absent forever. If this were the case in but one factor: 


vn advanta n the race for wealth. The break was sure to 
come; everyone in Germany recognized it and prepared for the 


nevitabl 


In 1908, when Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, Russia, | 
her ally, Fraunee, and England protested; but Russia was still 
arrying some fingers in splints as the result of her war with 
Japan and was not able to do her full share in the fight. Ger- 


many stood back of Austria and Austria retained those provinces. 

At that time, in commenting on this incident, one of the great 
cuptains of German industry used these words: 

Germany's population has doubled within 40 years. We have ad- 
uittedly the most sterile soil in all Europe. No longer will our soil 
support our peopie. We must either limit our population, which is un- 
thinkable to the German, or we must find new colonies. England has a 
great many which she is not using, but she will not give any of them 
to us; she will not even sell them. There are a great many other places 
in the world to which England has no rights and in which she has no 
interests. Whenever we move in the direction of one of these we find a 
British battleship blocking our way Germany must have colonies 
either by peace or war, and I think England will give them to us by 
peace. 

Some technical objection may be raised to some parts of this 
statement, but, in my candid opinion, it expresses the real cause 
of this war, namely, trade expansion. 

If, then, as seems clear, trade or wealth is the real cause of 
this war, what may we expect as our lot after this contest is 
over? Already we are taking over the trade of the world. The 
last figures available from the Department of Commerce, in- 
cluding April, 1916, show that we have imported for the 10 
months of this fiscal year alone $273,910,803 in gold more than 
we have exported, and for the 12 months ending April 30, 1916, 
our excess of imports of gold amounts to. $353,289,312, a sum so 
vast that it passes the comprehension of any of our great princes 
of commerce; but this is only a manifestation of our activities 
in which all our people are interested. 

During these 10 months we exported a total of $3,401,129,644 
in goods, or $1,678,707,529 more than we imported for these 10 
months, while figures for the 12 months ending Apri! 30 show 
exports of $3,948,895,202, an excess of $1,921,493,096 more than 
ve imported during that period, and for the last 3 months our 
exports are at the rate of more than $5,000,000,000 per year. 
iingland in her most prosperous times has never exported more 
(han $3,000,000,000 per year; Germany about half that figure. 

This enormous balance of trade in our favor has resulted in 
adding to the stock of gold which we had before the war began, 
the enormous total of more than 20 per cent, and in addition 
probably around $2,000,000,000 worth of our securities have 
been sent back to this country and are now owned by our people, 
No longer must interest and earnings be paid to the peoples of 
some foreign country. But this is only a beginning. A manu- 
facturing plant as organized is very much like a team of trained 
uthletes. Our manufacturers are working at top-notch speed ; 
their men wao work at the benches, their foremen, their selling 
ugents are trained to the minute. Then what js going to happen 
when this war closes? It is perfectly clear. 

The official figures of the losses which Germany has sustained 
up to the Ist of May of this year amounted, exclusive of the 
naval list, to 2,822,000 men. Of these over 600,000 were killed 
in battle or died of wounds: another 150,000 died of sickness, 
their productive power destroyed for Germany forever. More 
than a million, in addition, have been grievously wounded, their 
productive power seriously impaired for the rest of their natural 
lives; another million slightly wounded, their productive power 
more or less decreased ; and any man who knows anything about 
the physical condition of men must realize that no man can serve 
in the trenches for any length of time under all the distressing 
und horrible conditions and retain a physical vitality that will 
iullow him to produce in after years at a rate commensurate with 
vhat he might have done had he been engaged constantly in 
peneeful production. So 1 do. not think it is far from the truth 
vhen I say that Germany has already lost the equivalent in 
production of more than 3,000,000 men. France necessarily 
must have lost about 60 per cent of this number; England about 
30 per cent, Then, adding the losses in Belgium, we will surely 
tind that our competitors have already lost the equivalent of 
more than 6,000,000 producers. 

I am not taking into consideration Austria, Italy, Russia, the 
Balkans, or Turkey, for they do not compete with us very much 
in the markets of the world. These 6,000,000 men who are gone 
are not the average of our competitors, but the best, strongest, 
bravest, the most competent. 

When this war is over the men now engaged must be returned 
io the channels of peaceful industry. In each one of the coun- 
tries which is a manufacturing competitor of ours for the trade 
of the world, when the factory whistle blows on the morning 
of reopening it will find a very large number of its, former em- 
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| tion, but the same thing is true everywhere in all those ev) 
; everyone in England knew it but refused to believe it. | tries. 





the loss might be supplied by drawing upon some other instiry: 
Any man who has had any experience in producti 
knows exactly what it means if one-fifth, one-fourth, or, if ¢| 


| war lasts two years ionger, even as many as one-half of all t! 


producers, are suddenly destroyed. The United States 1) 
have the trade of the world, for no one else is in a position 
compete with us for it. 

The entire continent of Asia with nearly three-quarters o| 
billion inhabitants, the entire continents of South Ameri 
Africa, and Australia, all peopled by men who are not | 
manufacturers, and our country alone left in a position to | 
duce economically, there can be but one result, the golden sti: 
of wealth which has been pouring into this country, stimulat 
or directed primarily by the needs of our warring neigh): 
will continue and must continue until they have been abl 
replace the producers in their ranks, and that, Mr. Chairm 
will require at least a generation. 

Meanwhile, our manufacturers ought to be going on fas\ 
and faster. The opportunity is here, made for us, it is true, }) 
the greed and blindness of our sister nations; but we are goi: 
to offer such a prize in commerce and trade as the world ): Be 
never seen. If our neighbors in Europe are now contending f p 
exactly this same prize, why should we hope to escape a shes 
ing when, as a defenseless lamb, we are offering the richest 
golden fleece? 

What shall we do about it? We ought to have a trainee: 
army, amply and properly equipped, sufficient to mobilize at 
moment’s notice for defense of any point in our country. Thai 
question has been thoroughly thrashed out in this House. I «: 
not agree with the conclusion, although I voted for it becuus: 
it was the best that was offered to us by the majority. \\ 
ought to have a navy of sufficient size and strength to pr 
vent the landing of any soldier of any country in Europe on this 
Western Hemisphere without our consent. Such an army as w 
are likely to have will never be able to strike any of the Eur 
pean countries. We can not wage an offensive warfare wii! 
that army. No matter how great a navy we create we can 
never wage an offensive warfare on any country in Euro) 
When this war began, England had a fleet many times 
effective as our own, and for nearly two years she has bee) 
unable to put a battleship within 50 miles of the German coust 

Sngland has spent nearly two years and seven billions of dollars 
developing an army, and she has not been able to put a soldier 
within 50 miles of the German frontier. Any army which w: 
might create in this country could not do it in 10 years. An 
navy which we might create could not within the same length 
of time accomplish what the Navy of Great Britain has been 
unable to do. There is no reason why the pacifists shou! 
agonize about the tendency to use an adequate army or an 
adequate navy whenever we have them, because it is perfec: !\ 
clear that we could not accomplish anything offensive wit! 
either of them. And yet this war itself has shown us that when 
the prize is sufficient all the rights of neutrals guaranteed by 
treaties are of no avail. At this point I want to say that | 
am not one of those who is driven into a frenzy by the vivla- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium, nor the sinking of the ves 
sels carrying munitions of war, even though they also carr) 


passengers. It is all horrible, but it is war, and every act 01 : 
war is itself but one more added to the awful collection 0: as 
horrors. | 


We have heard a lot about the hostage which we hold agai 
attack by England; that Canada is her granary and is just (: 
the north, with a population of about one-twelfth our own, 311°! 
that we could take Canada, thereby interfering with England: 
grain supply. Why, the entire relation between England anc 
this country was changed at the moment Field Marsh:! e 
Kitchener began the raising of that enormous army. Prior Pa 
to the outbreak of hostilities, insignificant as our Army was Oe 
in numbers, it would compare favorably with the Army o! 
Great Britain. We were nearer to Canada; our resources art 
greater than those of England; we could arm and equip aud 
undoubtedly beat her in the race for that prize; but now Eng 
land has spent billions of dollars and has a great army and tlic 
necessary guns. When this war closes, with her command of 
the sea, she could put a million men all along our norther) 
borders inside of a very short space of time—in much les- 
time, in fact, than we could make a sufficient number of gulis 
and a sufficient amouni of ammunition to oppose them, to say 
nothing of developing an army. England’s granary is no longer 
a hostage for good behavior. e 

We aii know the history of the relations between England - 
and this country, coming to the crisis in 1776 that gave us a 
national independence; again in 1812; ind again in her syim- 
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oo a 
pathy with the South during our Civil War. But after the | Emden tried to ru n 
happy conclusion oft that struggle Engiand’s DOLECS eutirely could strike 4 Aus 
changed. At the close of the Civil War we had the greates made a | 
army the world had ever seen up to that time, and trained te | guns, but 1m 
the moment. We had a Navy then, six ships of which could | Thess 
ave met the combined fleets of all the powers of the world in; there 
the middle ef the Atlantic and sunk them all with scarcely a | stroyed by | 
serpntch. They were the only “ iro ids” in existence, Eng- Th last ttl 
land at once changed her policy toward us, and from that time | mation which we 
until the breaking out of this war has courted eur friendship. loubtedly heavily 
Bul England does not love uS> he ither does shx hate is She to do \ th it: bn i 
is for England and all of her peoples. And so, too, iit rniany | ought to do 
should win this war; Germany does not hate us, but she, too, The maintenanes nels 
is for Germany, und it does not need any word of mine to bring } more economi om ind 
this House to a sense of realization that German efliciency | When this wai voke out Gre; B 
knows exactly how to get what it wants if it has even so much! navy about 149,000 men, and vet 
as half a chance. bay, so far as England was « 
Our Navy ought to be made up of every conceivable kind of | of "5.000.000 m t ‘ 
fighting craft and properly balanced with dreadnaughts | word. 
having the pewer to hand a buffet and receive one. It must As I bav la navy could 
have battle cruisers with their greater speed and great offen- | a great people, but could 
sive power, With a lighter defensive armor We must have fast ! of our enemies If we contro 
E cruisers: for scouting purposes and for destroying enemies’ com- | England within six months, even if 
merce. We must have torpedo boats and torpedo-boat destroy- | ting off her food supplies And Ck . 1 , 
ers, submarines, and hydrop!anes, and everything that goes to | controlled the water and destroyed her commerce, ev: eC} 
make up a balanced Navy, and it may cost $1,000,000,000 to | in blood and treasure which she ‘ ‘ 
build it. But what of it? Our national wealth is estimated at | in vai The moment this Congress announces to t 
the present time at approximately $200,000.000,000, and grow- | that it is our intentio to control the wate LO ne 
ing with such rapidity that the wildest flight of fancy can | Germany quibble with us about the violation of internation 
searcely coneeive what it wil! be within the next generation law in her submarine warfare and no long il Enel: 
One billion dellars properly spent will guarantee to us and | temporize with us about her violations of international la 
our descendants forever the enjoyment of this prosperity which | seizing our cargoes and rifling our mails. Both of them 
nature first bestowed upon our land, and which the courage, | know just as soon as we wake the start exactly what 
industry, and the sacrifices of our forefathers opened up. | will be, and it will probably have more effect on ending 
Coupled with this, not the least, is the blind, unreasoning stu- | than any other one thing that we or any othei 
pidity of the warring nations of Europe. This war is not of | can do 
our making. There is not a man with the love of human kind I want the United States to possess the most werful Nuav 
in his heart who does net want the war to cease at once. The | the world has ever seen and never use it excepting in defense o 
opportunity is here for us, however. ourselves and th oppressed ot the ld, and I « “ I 
I know that $1,000,000,000 is an enormous sum, that the ! sentiment expressed by the foremost American « f 
expenditure of this staggers the determination of almost any | generation, “ Speak softly and carry a big 
man, and yet figures are but relative. si Sa oe hae 
If a man owned a farm worth $20,000, and there was some 
flaw to the title. or worse still, some truant watercourse which | Naval Appropriation Bill—With Referenee to the Govern- 
might destroy the fruitfulness of the farm sand _ possibly the | ment Armor-Plate Plant. 
lives of the owner and his family, and if he could correct all this 
by the expenditure of only $100 and failed to do it, there is aaa i : : . 
not a setiene banker in all the United States who would loan | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
that farmer money with which to prosecute his business. Like- Ol 
wise, if one of our thrifty artisans had a home worth $2,000, | y + AY , “, . aa 
with some weakness in the foundation or beams, which might | Hi 0) N e H K N R \ \\ < \\ A | su) N d 
at any moment collapse and destroy the life of himself or his | OF PENNSYLVANIA 
family, together with the value of the house, and if $10 intelli- ‘ ; 
gently spent would correct that and make the house safe and | Ix tHe House or Representatives. 
comfortable for his family and himself forever, and he failed | Tuesday, June 13. 1916. 
to spend it, that man is not fit to own a home. One billion dol- | ; ; ; 
lars, enormous as the sum is, sustains exactly the same ratio} _ Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, thers 
to the national wealth as $100 does to the farm worth $20,009, | features in this bill that sre not commendable, nor will t! 
and again exactly the same ratio as $10 does to the $2,000 be acceptable to the American people as wise legislation 
cottage. tendency of the Democratic Party is drifting toward socia 
= I would vote for $1,000,000,000 in bends at once to build such | rather than that of Americanism—I mean by A! 
a navy, and face my constituents in the consciousness that I | those principles which have regulated the policies of our G 
had done my part in guaranteeing to them and myself and | ernment from its conception, nearly within the n ( OF 1 
our posterity the prosperity and benefits for all time which peace | now living, down to the present day. In this sl! 
alone can give us. | Nation's life we have grown from a very fee . 
We ought to lay down the keels of 20 of the greatest battle- | mental beginning to be the richest Nation + 4 
ships that the world ever saw and enough of the other craft | Characteristic State doctrines were pre 
to balance up a navy, and continue this policy until the world | past history—individualism and protect 
understood that we proposed to control the waters over which | years there has been a ret ng ft 
they might bring hostile armies to our shores. Government ownership of 
We have no monopoly on the art of shooting straight. A | of our tariff laws. A tax ¢ lnportat 5 | 
naval battle to-day is a mere matter of the range of guns and | foreign commodities and lessens the ru 
the speed of the vessels. When Dewey fought the Spanish fleet | system of raising rev 
in Manila Bay his guns eutranged theirs, and he sank their | tacked by the Democr 
vessels without sustaining an injury. When Togo fought the | the: 1 
Russian fleet in the Japan Sea his ships were faster and his | genit 
guns shot farther. He stood outside the range of Russian guns on © ‘ 
and sank their vessels without a scratch. When the Australian | Judgment ef th te was fefferson’s « 
cruiser Sydney overtook the German cruiser Linden the story | indorse it as 1 ith in > American | ! 
was the same. Although the 2mden was commanded by perhaps | pub! utilities and maustri t 
the greatest genius that this war has yet produced and was , tion except for the proper regulation in 
manned by a crew second to none for its courage and resourceful- | Government ownership would be to re 
ness, the Sydney could sail faster and her gun t farther. I | state, instead of the lord of thet 
have seen the chart of the battle. The Sydney kept the Pin ment of individualism. Under ¢ 
under her guns all through, and om one occasion, hen the | and regulations Lt 
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could be obtained except through the concurrence of the Senate 
and House, a long and tedious procedure. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is another step toward Government control. 
It has acomplished effectual work, but the continual enlargement 
of its powers will savor of Government control. If its authority 
hecomes too rigid, small railroads eventually will be compelled 
fo abandon their charters. There are railroads being operated 
at a loss on account of the orders issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Appeal has been made by many small rail- 
roads asking to be exempted from certain details which big rail- 
roads could easily observe. The answers are, “If you can not 
comply, you will be compelled to close your road or appeal to 
Congress for relief.’ The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
With its growing jurisdiction, may bar extensive railroad build- 
ing; 933 miles of railroad were constructed in 1915, fewer 
miles than at any yearly period during the past 15 years. Its 
laws have surrounded new railroad projects with such exact 
regulations that it is quite impossible to raise money to con- 


struct them. The Parcel Post Service also is initiative for 
Government control in carrying articles of merchandise. I am 


in favor of a parcel-post system, but not to the extent that will 
prevent the continuity of private corporations. I do not advo- 
cate any course of Government that may tend to warp the adroit- 
ness of the American citizen and stop the building up of our great 
industries, of which there has been no parallel in history. Our 
Government is one of the people; it is, therefore, for them to de- 
cide whether or not they prefer Government ownership of our 
public utilities and of our industries. 

The Government has no competition, 10 one to fear, no power 
to obey. Corporations, in order to subsist, must perform serv- 
ices equal to their competitors, and all are regulated by laws of 
superior authority. Americans have been famous inventors and 
have given birth to many of the wonderful devices of machinery 
that now move our industrial world. Monarchical Govern- 
inents and those who exercise control of their public utilities 
depend very largely upon the ingenuity of the American genius 
for inventions. American locomotives are found in service in 
every country. The telegraph, the telephone, the airship, and 
imany of the marvelous applications of electricity in the indus- 
trial arts have been the inventions of Americans. The em- 
ployee in Government plants has slight chance for promotion; 
his life is fixed the moment he accepts a position in the Govern- 
ment employ. The higher positions are all filled by political in- 
fluence. This can not be avoided as long as political parties 
exist, for they must distribute patronage. We owe much of our 
unparalleled industrial progress to foreign-born men, whose 
abilities and chances would have been dwarfed under the politi- 
cal conditions of their native countries. These men’s brains 
were not changed when they swore allegiance to America, but 
their opportunities were enlarged, the hope of wealth an in- 
centive, and individualism untrammeled. Government control 
retards the higher development of the human intellect and dulls 
ihe inventive genius of man. If the value of inventions were 
tested in Government shops and their adoption approved by 
Government officials, many inventions of merit would not have 
been realized. 

Eleven million dollars appropriated for a Government armor- 
plate plant is a shadow of the future IT hope the people of the 
United States will not permit themselves to drift toward Goy- 
ernment ownership and leave behind them pure Americanism, 
where freedom of religion, of speech, and of the press have been 
our greatest happiness, and individualism our national strength, 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RICHARD W. AUSTIN. 


OF TENNESSEE, 


HON. 


Ix rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Vonday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, practically the only foreign 
policy the United States has consistently maintained is the 
Monroe doctrine: The doctrine that the Americas shall be for 
Americans and that any encroachment on the sovereignty of 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere will be regarded as a 
deliberately unfriendly act toward the United States. How 
near our adherence to that policy has come to precipitating us 
into war in the past, and how full of danger our future is if 
we do not abandon that policy, a thing not to be thought of, is 
apparent to all who read history and draw lessons from what 
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they read. Germany in particular has large colonies in Soyt} 
and Central America and her aggressive policies where joy 
national and commercial interests are involved bodes ill fo, 
the future unless the character of her government and peo! 
have changed. Japan, with her teeming millions actively seo! 
ing markets as well as territory among our neighbors to {| 
south, may, in the not distant future, so act that war bece; 
inevitable. 


The submarine question is still fraught with danger ey.) 
though for the moment our differences with Germany » 


seemingly satisfactorily adjusted. The President himself, j) 
his recent address to Congress, stated that when Germ: 
announced her intention of torpedoing vessels found with, 
the so-called danger zone around the British Isles he saw th).); 
such a policy would at least involve a severance of diplomatic 
relations with that country. He has also stated, when urgi 
the country to provide an adequate Army and Navy, that 
knew not what the next day would bring forth. 

It is not to be thought that should war with Germany co: 
Japan would fail to seize that opportunity, favorable fro: 
her point of view, to press for settlement the questions she his 
raised in California, and to remove the United States perusa- 
nently as a power in the Far East. It is equally true that 
should we unfortunately be involved in war with Japan, the 
simplest common sense would make Germany an ally of Japan 
Germany’s grievances with us over the action of our Govern- 
ment in the present war, denoted by her as unneutral, furnis) 
a greater cause for war than the reasons which have broug)| 
war to some of the European nations in the past year or two. 

With the Monroe doctrine as our foreign policy, a policy 
involving the defense of the whole Western Hemisphere, and 
with our foreign relations such that the President characterizes 
them as likely to lead to war at any moment, it becomes our 
imperative duty to see to our Navy, our first line of defense, 
With the possibility of war with Germany or with Japan within 
a year or two, coupled with the probability that a war with 
one of those nations involves a war with both of those nations, 
we must not only strengthen our Navy but we must make ij 
incomparably the superior of the navies of Germany and Japan 
combined. 


The Members of this House are all alike in one respect. We 
are untrained in the naval profession. We are totally un- 
acquainted with the various engines of naval warfare. We do 


not know by first-hand experience the relative value of the 
different classes of ships, and if we would act advisedly in 
legislating for the upbuilding of the Navy we must seek advice 
from those who are able to give it. The views and recon- 
mendations of two classes of individuals, relative to the Navy, 
have been voluminously and energetically presented to the Naval 
Committee, and from the wealth of information collected we 
are to determine whether or not this bill will so strengthen the 
Navy that it will be able without question to protect our shores 
from whatever quarter and at whatever time the enemy muy 
come, 

The first class represented before the Naval Committee are 
the civilians, nontechnical men like you and me. The second 
class is made up of naval officers who have given their entire 
lives to a study and to the use of the weapons and strates 
employed in the navies of the world. 

If you are accustomed to consult a doctor when you are 
engaged in a lawsuit, if vou are accustomed to seeking advice 
of a lawyer on a question of farming, then I would expect 
you to go to the nontechnical civilians for expert advice on 
naval needs. If, on the other hand, as wise men you seek ou! 
a lawyer to advise you how to protect your legal interests; i! 
you apply to a physician to care for your health, then I would 
expect you, if you would be consistent, to seek and act upon the 
advice of eminent naval men when you want guidance in naval 
matters. 

Among the views expressed by civilian advisers, we have 
heard that we should lay down far more vessels of war this 
year than the shipyards of the country, at double their capac- 
ity, could build. Other gentlemen of the same element urge 
that we dismantle all of our ships, cease our training, and let 
our Navy become an impotent thing, a Navy in name only. 
Granting that these gentlemen all speak from the heart, we 
can not grant that they speak with knowledge. They may cx- 
pres, what they personally would like to see done, but they 
do not know what should be done, an entirely different thing, 
for they lack that intimate knowledge of naval affairs ar’ naval 
needs which must be found in our advisers if their advice is 
to be of value to us. 

There have been minor differences in the recommendations 
made by the naval officers who have been allowed to express 
an opinion on how.our Navy stands in relation to the muvies 
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the world and on what additions are necessary to round out | kind 


d make stronger and more perfect such a Navy as we have | like 
| 




















to-day. However, the consensus of their views, after bringing But ‘ 
» bear the work and training of ir lifeti in the naval | ¢ ( . 
ce, is that the Navy of the is fourth S 
ith among its possible aztagonists. They tell us that our | constit 
pressin.. needs frotm the st: ndpoint ol ships are, fits In ‘ j S 
; ul ships—that is, dreadnaughts and battle I sti 
ore uts; third, 1 destroyers; and foui l | ty : 
5 r ( SPesses O 
‘| General Board of the Nav ith Ac ral De t it e 
and with three ir rial id five « ~ ‘ y I « 
among its members, have recommended the cons ‘tion | did 
‘ rtain ships; the Secretary of the Navy has prop ls largest ileet ! 
‘ rent building prosraina, and thi bill provides or still sions ha 
her list of ships. The General Board, especially trained in t tv 
chosen, may, I believe, be safely taken to represent the | deficiencies 1 re 
: aver! views of our trained naval officers, and it is generous | build who 
q to assume that the recommendations of Secretary Daniels : colnpiet 
in between the views of the preparedness and pacifists | ou 
‘ ents of the country. The fori j ‘ - ‘ Ie rw. I } [ 
trained advisers, while the latter is representative he non- | the N 
ti of the country and is largely talking of | the cay 
i distinguished from what the Navy nee h« 
TT) ard recommends eight capital ij i 
T) this bill calls for five capital 
b 14 the mutter of capital shins tl di } ( aes dk 
Board is for a whole Navy; Secretary Daniels is for h: 
Navy; and this bill is for but little better. 
As for scout cruisers, the type of vessel which has been ( 
termed the eves of the fleet, the General Board re¢ ) tu be a { 
six. The Secretary of the Navy is again for a 50} tl vy 2) \ 
per cent program and recommends three. In this bill we are | civilian shipyar they wi bn ) 
d to let the fleet go partially blind and get along with | the day h { I) 
two-thirds of the required number. be begu 
When it comes to torpedo-boat destroyers, vessels of high | President says 
speed, carrying ready for instant use a dozen of probably th \ u \ ip] ) 
most effective naval weapons, the torpedo, it appears that this | | uc N 
bill provides for 10 of these vessels, when we are told by thi So, I would 
neral board that to improve the standing of. our Navy we » aut 
uld build 28. Secretary Daniels is for 15, but even he seems | 1: 
to be too much of a big Navy man in this particular for the mem- | bonus of 20 } 
bers of the Naval Committee, who voted for but 10 of these ves- | us provide that b 
: . Bi r ¢ 
In the matter of submarines, as with destroyers, the new con- | 58? number “s 
struction provided for in this bill is a compromise. It is a futile | Mey are an acces 
attempt to delude the country into believing that the Navy is | Man them. Alar in - 
: heing made right, when as a matter of fact but a fractional part | BUmber of ml 3 : 
7 of the ships needed are provided. A weak Navy is worse than | @tVies, even Thore cesperat 
no Navy at all, for, while both invite disaster when war comes, | | nel ! 
} in the latter case you do not needlessly sacrifice men and money, | Hi & Hael-hes oo 


I want a Navy complete in all its parts; so complete that the | Wl! 


; chances of war are reduced to a minimum; so strong that no | Men, tt ts woerully cet 
q ation will with impunity flout us; so powerful that wherever | ® Whole. 
American citizens go they will be free from the insults now 


! 
heaped upon them in almost every foreign country simply be- | Mie Navy and to ar 
a 
j 


: cause they are Americans. I am for the general board's build- | Wianitold cuties ! t 
E ing program throughout. I hope to see Congress provide in this | Stated that it requil 10 
: hill for 4 dreadnaughts, 4 battle cruisers, 6 scouts, 28 destroyers, | Saval Academy Co The ca, 


and as many submarines as can be handled by our shipyards. | able officer. The Naval A 
; The recommendations of the majority of the Naval Commit- | be | : 
; tee falls far short of an adequate increase in the matériel. | draw our oflicers 
The best proof of that fact is that with the program pro- | cress e numn 
posed, our Navy will be, when these ships are completed, still , ti 
the fourth Navy in the world if foreign nations continue their | Navy to-day 
peace-time building program. I am not content to see our | IS exciusive ¢ oo . 
Navy remain in fourth place, and I am for twice as many | Hew constru provided 
ships as the General Board has recommended if that | cl Tpaeaes 
sary to make us superior on the sea to Germany and to Japan | Academy will Inake Uj 
combined. | Wine Sine We wht 
Admiral Winslow, the commander in chief of the Pacific | 2t P 
Fleet, states that his fleet, charged with the protection of the If it take mis = 
entire west coast of the United States, could easily be defeated | Waul Only we ! 
by one modern dreadnaught. Are you gentlemen of the west | thronch the N 
coast aware that this bill does not provide for a single dread- | tor teh : 
naught and are you content to have the present state of affairs Nav: Acaden 
on the west coast continue? Will you not provide one moder! SO this Di 
dreadnaught at least? Do you not realize that with Germany | eficers tor 
to handle on the east coast, the Atlantic Fleet will have all it | ft expect Ur = 
can do, if not mere than it can do, and that no vessels will be | idea. [am in favors 
available on this side to send to your aid? With Japan able Ace NOW SO 
to send, at a moment’s notice, more dreadnaughts and battle | S!ps Th E 
cruisers to the west coast to lay waste to your cities than we |! ‘LiL Ze 
have in commission in our entire fleet; are you not blind to We have also been 
your danger when you fail to provide ships at least equal il imber of onicers | 





is neces- | 
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need more flag officers, more captains, more commanders, and | 
so forth, and the matter of readjusting the rank of the officers 
now in the service to accord with their duties and responsibili- | 
ties can and should be done now by the insertion of a few words | 
in this bill. 

I have always been a great admirer of the Marine Corps. The | 
officers and men of that organization are always ready when | 
called upon for duty, and their calls are frequent. The Marine 
Corps is a highly. efficient organization and deserves and re- 
ceives the recognition that is justly due it as such. Therefore I 
um glad to see that this bill carries in it a substantial increase in 
that Corps and at the same time carries legislation which will 
promote its officers as they deserve to be promoted. 

However, I do not see why a distinction should have been 
inade against the naval officers and in favor of the Marine Corps 
officers. Naval officers, like their brothers in the Marine Corps, 
are constantly engaged in arduous and exacting duties and 1) 
believe their rank and pay should be commensurate with the re- 
sponsibilities they are called on to assume. We have young 
officers with the lives of many men in their keeping, in charge 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of property, and at 
the same time those officers are far junior in rank and receive 
less remuneration for their services than officers of other navies 
occupying much less responsible positions. A laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and I do not believe that the injustice now being done | 
these officers by retarding the advancement they have so fully | 
earned should longer be continued. In other words, let us do 
for the Navy what this bill does for the Marine Corps and in- 
clude in its provisions a law which will so distribute the officers 
we now have, that they will not feel that an invidious distine- 
tion is being made in favor of the Marine Corps. 

As for the enlisted personnel, the bluejackets necessary to 
mun our ships, this bill carried an increase of about 13,000. 
rhe hearings show that our shortage in this respect is to-day in 
the neighborhood of 30,000, 
needed for new construction. 
seek expert 
havy 

| 


Without counting additional men 
On this matter we do not have to 
advice. Any layman can go to any of our principal 
yards and see vessel after vessel laid up for want of men. 
When war comes we must have trained men in abundance, and 
if they are to be trained after the outbreak of war, we had better 
disband the Navy at this time. We can not wave a wand and | 
have thousands of men spring up, and men are not trained man- 
of-war'’s-men when they have been taught to salute. It takes 
months, perhaps a year of unremitting labor, and the longer the 
heginning of that work is postponed the longer will our Nation 
he helpless efficiently to resist any aggressor. 

An increase of but 13,000 men in another halfway measure 
and is another attempt to compromise with truth. 





Naval Appropriation Bill—Proper Preparedness—Give the 
People Full Values. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


WILLIAM J. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. SARY, 


In rue House or Representatives, 


Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, in the program that is being put 
through Congress this session the legislation providing for 


* Preparedness ” dominates everything else 
ihe question that most interests the country. 

There are, as always, sincere but misguided men who never 
believe in preparing for a possible danger, and in the past his- 
tory of our country this class was numerous enough to make 
some very sad history. The War of 1812 found us without 
adequate preparation, and though we won that war it was 
un indecisive vietory, and it cost us the destruction of our 
Capitol and the less of wealth and life much of which could 
have been avoided by proper preparation. The War with 
Mexico and the Civil War were both carried on in the early 
stages under heavy handicaps; and even after all of these les- 
sons, When the Spanish-American War came it found us once 
more unprepared, and thousands of our bravest boys were 
snerificed who would to-day be living if Army and Navy, hos- 
pital and commissary, ordnance and equipment had each and | 
all been ready and prepared for rapid mobilization and effi- | 
cient coordination, 

Much of the legislation along these lines should have been 
enacted years ago. Ever since I have been a Member of Con- 


and is, 


I think, 
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gress I have consistently supported every honest and sinc 


| measure to keep us prepared at all times to defend our Nati. 


against the world if necessary. I have voted for increases 


| the Navy at all times and never along partisan lines. 


During these last months it has been my aim to vote «7, 
sistently for every measure providing for adequate defe, 
both on land and sea. The increase in the Army, the « 
tablishment of a Government plant for the manufacty 
of nitrates, the development of an efficient Aviation Corps, +) 
construction of sufficient submarines, the building of an 
quate number of battleships and the establishment of a Gove) 
ment-owned armor-plate plant. 

Two of these propositions, the establishment of Governii 
owned nitrate and armor-plate plants met with considers! 
opposition from the same sources that have always opposed { 
building of battleships in Government navy yards. Ki; 
years ago there was very violent opposition to the building 
battleships in navy yards and the arguments of the big x 
yards were amusingly similar to the arguments of the ar 
plate people to-day. 

They said then, as the armor-plate people say now, that 
yovernment ‘could never make the ships as cheaply as a ): 
vate plaut, but careful investigation proved that while the oy 
head charges at the navy yards made the original cost of 
ships a little higher, the superior workmanship and care 
construction made the expenditure for repair so much less {| 
the difference in original cost was more than offset. It 
further discovered that as soon us-ships were built in Gove 
ment navy yards the prices of the private plants immedi:: 
began to decrease, and it is almost laughable to-day to 
that the armor-plate people are tearfully offering to give 
armor plate ever so much cheaper if we will only continue to do 
husiness with them. Some of the advocates of the Armor P};te 
Trust on the floor of this House have endeavored to s) 


| that the cost of armor plate in this country compares fa) 


ably with the cost in other countries. The cost of armor 

the cost of naval construction, and the maintenance o 
Navy in this country do not compare favorably in any det:il 

as a whole. 

If we had received anything like an adequate return 
money expended in naval construction during the last dec: 
our Navy would be twice the size it is. Just let us examine t! 
figures of the four great nations of the earth for a period of 1! 
last 12 years for naval construction: 

Great Britain 
United States 
(rermany 854, 053, 07 
France 791, 244, 157 

We have spent in that time over $200,000,000 more thin 
France and Germany combined. Does anybody in this Hous 
believe that our Navy is stronger than the navies of France «i 
Germany combined or even as strong? Once more that old, ol 
sickening question arises, that never will down, ‘“ Where did (! 
money go?” 

As I stated in the early part of my speech, I have always 
since I became a Meinber of Congress, voted for an adequ: 
increase in our naval strength. But over and over again I has 
insisted, and over and over again I intend to insist, on the righ! 
of the people to know “ where the money goes.” 

I have been accused of being against “ Preparedness.” I have 
been accused of lack of patriotism. I have been accused of not 
supporting the President in his demand for proper defense be- : 
‘ause 1 have continued to ask this question; but my record wi!! 
show that I was for a strong Navy when more than one Meibe: 
who to-day shouts for preparedness was known as a “ little- 
navy” man, 


But—and on this side of the question I have not changed an: 
will never change—I believe in a defense that will defend the 
Nation, and not in defense that will only enrich the millionaire 
armor-plate plutocrat. I believe in a defense that will make 
the nations of the earth respect us in peace and fear us in war 
I believe in a program of defense that will employ the very 
best inventive skill of the Nation and enlist brains rather thav 
dollars to devise and create effective means to combat the 
ingenuity of other nations. 

I have called attention before. and I eall attention again, tv 
the almost criminal neglect of the inventor in this country. | 
call attention again to the machinations of the Armor Plate Be 
Trust against every invention that might injure their business, 
and quote herewith from previous speeches of mine. 

I think I would also be able to show why our Navy is not i) 
harmony with modern science; why we have no large-caliber 4 
guns which can throw high-explosive shells, such as are vo 
being used in the European war; why we have no armored auto 
mobiles with automatic machine guns; why our inventors have 


, 
' 
e 
! 


$1, 999, 209, 
1, 331, T21.: 















their inventions exclusively to our Government; why American 
inventors are obliged to sell their inventions to foreign coun- 
tries, Where they are received with honor and profits. England 
knighted our American citizen, Hiram Maxim, and made him 
rich for his invention of the automatic machine gun, while he 
received only snubs and ridicule from our bureaucracy. Ger- 
many is relying on the “Gathmann system” of high explosives 
and large-caliber guns to conquer the whole of Europe. Yet 
this Chicago inventor, after offering his various inventions ex- 
clusively to the United States Government, was rebuffed and 
ignored by the “ring” which controls and was forced to lay 
bis life work to Germany and Japan, which have adopted them, 
and his only hope now is that they will never be used against 
ihe Government which spurned him. 

I will give only a partial list of American inventors who were 
first in every line of modern improvements, none of which 
improvements were adopted by our hypnotized Government 
officials. 

D W. Meacham, 908793, 
1908; class 89—40 

A. McF McSweeney, 1002169, August 
fled July 8. 1910: class 89—40. 

fowman & Hughes, 662761, November 
April 5, 1900; class 89—40. 

W. S. Isham, 622479, April 4, 1899; shell for high explosives, filed 
November 28, 1898; class 102—3:0. 

ii P. Hurst, 582063, May 4, 1897; high-explosive shell and fuse, filed 
June 10, 1896; class 102—39, 

Ht. P. Hurst, 608125, July 26, 1898; high-explosive shell and fuse, 
filed April 28, 1897; class 102—30. 

L. Gathmann, 569192, October 13, 1896; high-explosive shell, filed 
April 16, 1896; class 102—30. 

L. Gathmann, 639227, December 19, 1899; torpedo shell for high ex- 
plosives, filed November 4, 1898; class 102—30, 

L. Gathmann, 672827, April 23, 1901; shell for high explosives, filed 
November 25. 1898; class 102—30. 

L. Gathmann, 569191, October 13, 1896; projectile and gun for 
throwing same, filed March 17 1896; class 102—30. 

J. W. Graydon, 399881, March 19, 1889; shell, filed November 
1888; class 102—30. 

W. S. Isham, 801877, October 17, 1895; gun carriage, filed December 
17, 1902; class 89—43. 

S. N. MeLean, 1005263, October 10, 1911; gas-operated machine gun, 
filed February 11, 1904; class 89—33. 

J. W. Graydon, 382224, May 1, 1888; high-explosive shell, filed Feb- 
ruary 15, 1888; class 102—30 

J. W. Graydon, 382228, May 1, 1888; method of preparing explosives 
for use, filed February 20, 1888; class 102—30. 

J. W. Graydon. 382225, May 1, 1888; high explosive shell, filed Feb 

oom 


January 5, 1909; war car, filed May 11, 


29, 


1911; skirmish machine, 


oF 
al, 


1910; machine gun, filed 


& 


or 


—_—_v, 
rnary 15, 1888; class 102—30. 

J. W. Graydon. 382223, May 1 

°5, 1887; class 102—30. 
GUNS FOR HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 

Gathmann, 678557, July 16, 1901; filed March 16, 1899. 

Gathmann, 569190, October 13, 1896; filed July 10, 1893. 

Gathmann, 424969, April 8. 1890; filed March 26, 1889. 

AUTOMATIC GUNS. 
July 7, 1885; filed May 2, 1884. 
September 22, 1891; filed December 25, 1586. 
February 23, 1897; filed March 30, 1896. 
October 28, 1890, filed April 4, 1890. 

Maxim, 317161, May 5, 1885; filed May 27, 1884. 

Maxim, 321513, July 7, 18385; filed May 2, 1884. 

Lewis, 1004666, October 3, 1911; filed June 27, 1910. 

Why have we lagged behind in all modern developments of 
armament, ammunition, and everything that goes to make an 
efficient modern fighting force? We had the inventors; we had 
the money; we have the men, 

The submarine was an American invention. While all of the 
nations of Europe have developed this form of fighting sea 
craft to a remarkable degree of efficiency we have neglected it 
outrageously. 

The flying machine was an American invention, and what 
have we done with it? Our whole aviation system is an inter- 
national joke. We have a ridiculously smal] number of ma- 
chines, most of them obsolete; and worse yet, we have put offi- 
cers in charge of aviation stations that know nothing of the 
Science of aviation. 

Last June I paid a visit to the aviation station at San Diego, 
and found about 10 or 12 machines, of which only 2 were work- 
able, 1 aeroplane and 1 hydroplane. The rest were ready for 
the scrap heap, as no one would dare to go up in them. 

For the two which were still usable there were no extra 
parts available in case of accident, and the men were even 
timid about going up in these two, not because the men were 
at all cowardly, but simply because the machines were defective 
and none of them at all alike. 

Holland, the inventor of the submarine, died 


8 
888; shell for explosives, tiled June 


321513, 
459828, 
577485. 
439248, 


Maxim, 
Maxim, 
Maxim, 
Maxim, 


in poverty. 


Langley was laughed at for his experiments with the aero- | 


plane, and his death was probably hastened by the ridicule 
that followed his brave efforts to make us understand that 
aerial flight was feasible. 
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peen turned down by our Navy Department when they offered 
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It will therefore be readily apparent that not only will tl 
|; Government save money by making its own armor plate 

but it will eliminate a most vicious system of graft and will 
give some encouragement to able and honest inventors 

Let us therefore carefully scrutinize each d every measure 
for * preparedness ” that comes before the people. 

If war comes millions of our citizens will be ready to off 
their young manhood, their strength, their health, their lives, 
if need be; they are entitled to the best arms, the best equip- 
ment, the best care that mon y can } ul mortal brain 
devise to keep them fit and eiucient. 

On all legislation that comes before this H ) ‘ 
what its party origin may be, if it calls for prceper defense | 
shall be ready and willing to lend my eurnes: support, | 
over and over I will repeat that every measure for deft 


musi guarantee that the taxpayer shall get full value for ever) 
dollar spent, that the Army and Navy shall have the best of 


OL 


everything that money can buy, and that manufacturer and 
producer shall be taught and taught emphatically that if they 
want Government trade they must set and keep standard 
that matches, if it does not surpass, the best that any nation 


in the world can show. 


“The American Army of Two ’—Sale of Cedar Point Light- 
house Reservation at Scituate, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH WALSH, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Ix tne Houss or Reprresen rat ives, 


Thursday, Jw 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the passage of 
would ordinarily call for no extended statement 
that the tract of land and the structure thereon, which are 
herein authorized to be sold to the town of Scituate, are tlhe 
subject of an incident intimately related to the 


es 


, 1916, 
this bill, S. S910, 


were it not 


interesting 
history of that section during the War of 1812. 

The old lighthouse on Cedar Point, Scituate, was established 
by the Federal Government in 1811, but its an aid to 
navigation has long since been discontinued because it wa 
found more economical and practical in modern times to locat 
and maintain a fixed light on the bar offshore. 

The people of the historic old town of Scituate, however 
have for some time leased the old reservation and maintained! 
it as a part of the park system, and it is their desire to acquire 
this property so that it may be held in perpetuity as a part of 
the attractive recreation grounds and parkways which have 
been established there. They al ever mindful of tl 
traditions clustering around this quaint and beautiful spot, su 
delight in telling the story of Rebeeca and Abigail Bates, those 
two brave daughters of the light keeper, Simeon Bates, whose 
courage and daring in September, 1814, saved the proj 
and probably the lives—of their townspeople from seizure 
attack by a British man-of-war. 


use as 


are sO 


ant 


| It was during the blockade of the New England coast by thi 
sritish, in the War of 1812, that one pleasant Septembe: 
| morning in 1814 the English warship La Hogue dropped anchor 
| off the harbor of Scituate, less than 2 miles from the Ced 
Point Lighthouse. 
|} Floating at their moorings in the inner harbor were two ce 
| ing schooners, laden with flour and provisions. The two girls, 
| Rebecca, scarcely 19 years of age, and Abigail, her sister, aged 
| 15, were the sole occupants of the keeper’s dwelling, which, as 
i was the custom in those days, and is common ¢ ! 
| connected with the lighthouse by a eovered | The el 
engaged in household duties when the ttent ittract 
| by signs of activity aboard the war vessel 
Watching for a time, they saw two of the ship's boats | 
off toward the craft in the inner harbor. As the boats e1 
| barking from the warship Were ed with redcoats, tly 
soon sensed the object of their de parture 
Without stopping to warn their father, who was busily e 
| in the fields about a mile away, the sisters snat d from the 
| wall the drum and fife which had been carried | | fathe 
in the War of the Revolution, in which he « { when but 
lad of 16 With these they hastened to the shore at the oute 
extremity of Cedar Point, and, concealing themsels bel 
| sandy cliff, they tooted the fift d beat the drun 





LLS6 


So vigorously did they perform and so martial were the strains 
froin the fife and drum, which were wafted to the crews of the 
oncoming barges, that they shifted their course and headed back 
toward the man-of-war. The commander, apparently assuming 
that so much music indicated the presence of a considerable 
military force within the town, soon afterwards gave orders to 
heave up anchor and sailed away, leaving the vessels in the 
harbor and the townspeople unmolested. An authentic account 
of this incident may be found in volume 17 of Proceedings of 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

And so, sir, by granting the authority to sell this reservation 
to the town of Scituate, we make it possible for the good people 
of that historic community to forever keep this spot as a memo- 
rial to “the army of two in the War of 1812,” as the Bates 
sisters were known during the years that followed. 

The citizens of Scituate are to be congratulated upon their 
publie spirit in appropriating the necessary funds to acquire 
this tract, and I compliment them for their patriotic desire to 
perpetuate in this commendable manner one of the many 
sacred traditions connected with the history of this delightful 
old Plymouth colony tewn. 

May the story of these two brave daughters of Scituate ever 
be kept in happy memory, and may their sturdy courage a-d 


patriotism prove an inspiration to the sons and daughters 
not only of Scituate but beyond its borders as our Nation 


marches down the corridors of time. 


Address of Martin H. Glynn, Temporary Chairman 
Democratic National Convention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


< 


WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. 


In vuHe House or Represenratives, 
Thursday, June 15, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by 
ex-Gov. Martin H. Glynn, of New York, delivered at the Demo- 
eratic national convention at St. Leuis yesterday, June 14. 

The address is as follows: 


Appress OF Martin H. Guynn, Former Governor of New Yors, Tem- 
PORAKY CHAIRMAN DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT St, Louis, 


Mo., JuNw 14, 1916. 


Gentlemen of the convention, the Democratie Party, in this 
eonvention assembled, meets to perform a duty, not to itself 
but to the Nation. Proud of the part it has played in the Na- 
tion’s past, the party of Jefferson and of Jackson is guthered 
here to dedicate itself anew to the preservation of a free, a 
united, a sovereign Republic. 

We are proud of the battles we have fought in the past under 
the emblem of a grent political party, but there is a truth that 
we desire to blazon above all that we may say or do in this con- 
vention. 

We have entered this hall as Democrats; we shall deliberate 
and act here as Americans. 

We who gather in this hall stand for the Americanism of the 
fathers who laid the foundations of this Nation so strong and 
deep that no storm has ever rocked them, no upheaval ever moved 
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For the Nation so consecrated, true men in every gener. 
have labored and struggled, suffered and died, that jt 
flourish and endure. 

We who stand to-day on the fertile soil of America, who | 
under the smiling skies of a free and fruitful land, must ; 
worthy of the trust that American sacritice has imposed on 
American. 

For the America of to-day and for the America of to-mo 
for the civilization of the present and for the civilization , 
future we must hold to the course that has made our N 
great, we must steer by the stars that guided our ship of 
through the vicissitudes of a century. 

For myself I have confidence enough in my country. 
enough in my countrymen, to believe that the people of A 
will rise to their responsibilities with a single mind and x < 
voice. 

Disregarding the divisions that make one man a Tory and 
other a Whig, one man a Republican and another a De) 
Americans will cast aside the tinsel of party labels and tie 
mery of party emblems. 

From the great pulsing heart of the Nation will come a px 
command to crush partisanship, and rebuke whatever is ny 
blind. 

That command will be heard by the plowman in his fiel:! 
by the laborer at his bench. It will reach the merchant j 
office and the lawyer at his desk. 

Responding to this command a Nation true to its tradi 
proud of its greatness, glorying in its progress and belieyi 
its future will prove that the spirit of Americanism bu: 
brightly in the heart of America to-day as it did in the sp! 
days of old. 

And when, a century from now, America’s children co 
read our history, when at last they learn whether the n 
1916 were as true to America as the men of 1776, we priv 
that the history we are about to make may prove an inspi: 
to their loyalty, that the pages we are about to write wa) 
spur to their patriotism and that our labors here and j 
months to come may have preserved for them a Nation fr 
proud, an ideal sublime and true, a flag whose stars ref 
changeless majesty of the celestial galaxy itself. 

In the attainment of this hope, the utierance of this ) 
we who gather here to-day have a responsibility that 
our emotions as it strengthens our resolutions. We wou 
false to ourselves and recreant to those who send us here 
permitted any thought of partisan profit, any consider:ti: 
political advantage to obscure our vision of the treme: 
issues now before the people of the United States. We 
cast aside all that is selfish, we must hold ourselves wort! 
a Nation’s confidence by offering only the best of our 
gence, the flower of our patriotism toward the solution o! 
all men perceive to be a crisis in the Nation’s affairs. 

SHALL WE REJECT THE DOCTRINES OF OUR FATHERS? 

One hundred and ferty years ago the manhood of A: 
was called upon to decide whether this should be a i: 
Half a century ago Americans were forced to determine wl) 
this should continue to be a nation. To-day the Re; 
faces a third crisis no less momentous than that of 1776 « 
of 1860. To-day Americans must again determine wl) 
their country shall preserve its national ideals, whether i! 
have a pational soul, whether it shall stand forth as a! 
and undivided force, whether the United States for which \\ 
ington fought and for which Lincoln died shall hold its | 
among the nations. 

For two years the world has been afire; the civilization 


them. We stand for the Americanism which under the magic 
spell of citizenship and the mystie influence of the Sturs and 
Stripes converts men of every country into men of on untry, 
and that country our country; men of every flag into men of one 
flag, and that flag our flag. 


we know has been torn by the mightiest struggle in Its hist 
Sparks from Europe’s conflagration have blazed in our 
skies, echoes of her strife have sounded at our very doors. 1! 
fire still burns, that struggle still continues, but thus far 
United States has held the flame at bay ; thus far it has save: 
people from participation in the conflict. 

What the people of the United States must determine throw 
their suffrage is whether the course the country has pursuc 
through this crucial period is to be continued; whether t) 
principles that have been asserted as our national policy sli: 
be indorsed or withdrawn. ‘ 

This is the paramount issue. No lesser issue must cloud || 
no unrelated problems must confuse it. i 

In the submission of this issue to the electorate we of U) 
convention hold these truths to be self-evident to every studet 
of America’s history, to every friend of America’s institutions - 

First. That the United States is constrained by the traditio! 
of its past, by the logic of its present, and by the promise of ‘© 
future to hold itself apart from the European warfare, to sav: 
its citizens from participation in the conflict that now devastate 
the nations across the seas, 


OUR IDBALS AND OUR ASPIRATIONS, 


When a hundred years look back upon this gathering of to-day, 
when we who now guard the ark of American covenant have 
become nothing but a memory and a name, the principles for 
which we declare in this cunvention, the issues for which we 
fight in this campaign will live in the lives of generations of 
Americans yet unborn, 

If in the great crisis that now confronts the Nation, the Ameri- 
can people falter, if they forget that they are guardians of the 
most sacred trust that a people ever held, their apostasy will be 
visited upon the descendants of their children’s children. 

Out of the flaming fire of revolution, out of a struggle In which 
they risked their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
the fathers of the Republic brought a Nation which they dedi- 
eatad to liberty and to human progress. 














Second. That the United States in its relations with the Euro- 
pean belligerents must continue the policy that it has pursued 
since the beginning of the war, the pol--y of strict neutrality 
in relation to every warring nation, the policy which Thomas 
Jefferson defined as “ rendcring to all the services and courtesies 
of friendship and praying for the reestablishment of peace and 
right.” 


Third. That save where the liberties, the territory, or the 
substantial rights of the United States are invaded and as- 
saulted it is the duty of this Nation to avoid war by every 


honerauble means. 

Fourth. That it is the duty of the United States Government 
io maintain the dignity and the honor of the American Nation 
snd in every situation to demand and secure from every belliger 
ent the recognition of the neutral rights of its citizens. 

Fifth. That because the President of the United States has 
asserted these principles and pursued these policies the Ameri- 
can people must support him with ardor and with enthusiasm 
in order that these principles and policies may be known to all 
the world, not as the opinion of an individual but as the doctrine 
and faith of a loyal and united Nation. 

THe POLICY OF NEUTRALITY IS AS AMERICAN AS THE AMERICAN FLAG 
In emphasis of these self-evident propositions we assert that 


the policy of neutrality is as truly American as the American 


flag. 

For 200 years neutrality was a theory; America made it a 
fact. 

The first President of the United States was the first man 


to pronounce neutrality a rule of international conduct. 

In April, 1798, Washington declared the doctrine; and within 
a month John Jay, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in an epoch-making decision from the bench, 
Whose realization would insure universal and perpetual peace, 
wrote the principle into the law of this land. The Declaration 
of Independence had foretold it by declaring “the rest of man- 
kind enemies in war, in peace friends ”: the Constitution recog- 
nized it; but the first President of the United States, by proclia- 
mation, the first Chief Justice, by interpretation, gave it vitality 
and power. 

And so neutrality is American in its initiation. 

Thirty years later Prime Minister Canning, in the British 
Parliament, pointed to this American policy of neutrality as 
a model for the world; and SO years liter, after approval by 
various statutes and agreements, it was written almost word 
for word in the treaty wherewith we settled our differences 
with HMngland over violations of neutrality throughout the Civil 
War. 

And so neutrality is American in its consummation. 

And to-day in this hall, that all the world may hear, 
we proclaim that this American policy of neutrality is the 
policy which the present administration pursues with patriotic 
zeal and religious devotion, while Europe's skies blaze red from 
fires of war, Europe's soil turns red from blood of men, Europe's 
eyes see red from tears of mourning women and from sobs of 
starving children. 

The men who say this policy not American appeal 
passion and to prejudice and ignore the facts of history. 

Neutrality is America’s contribution to the laws of the world. 
Sir Henry Maine says so, Charles Francis Adams says so, Henry 
Clay says so, Daniel Webster says so, and upon the evidence of 
these witnesses we rest our Americanism against the sputterings 
of pepper-pot politicians or the fabrications of those with whom 
a false issue is a good issue until its falsity is shown, its ma- 
liciousness exposed. 


SO 


is 


to 


HISTOREC REPEATS 

For enforcing this policy of neutrality George Washington 
was hooted by a howling mob of 10,000 war fanatics, who 
threatened to pull him from the presidential chair and start a 
revolution. But half a century later Charles Sumner said that— 

Washington upholding the peaceful neutrality of this country, while 
he met unmoved the clamor of the people wickedly crying for war, is a 
greater man than Washington crossing the Delaware or taking Corn- 
wallis’s sword at Yorktown. 

For supporting this policy of neutrality in a speech in the 
city of New York Alexander Hamilton was stoned almost to 
death, John Jay burned in efligy, Jefferson called a spineless 
poltroon, and Lincoln pictured as a craven. To-day, however, 
the Nation goes to all these men for its every conception of all 
that is best in American citizenship. 

The fate of the fathers of our country at the hands of a 
noisy minority is the fate of the President of the United States 
to-day. But their reward of dignities merited and honors con- 
ferred will be his reward when the people speak on the Sth 
of next November. 


ITSELF, 
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To win this priceless rig % 
undergo a long and painful strueg 

It took Washington ! s S $ 
win recognition of his country’s liberty i eok Was 
and his successors SO years of en 
nition of American neutrality An < SO S < 
wove the doctrine of neutrial t 
woof of our national life that t 
the very threads of our existence 

Where is the American hardy cnough t: 
firmly fixed in the Nation's tralitions? Is the g 
man bold enough to set his wisdom above that of W 
patriotism above that of Hamilton, and his Ar 
that of Jefferson? Is there America ! it } 
so hostile to our future, that, departing from our poli 
trality, he would hurl us headlong into the 1 . 

War across the sea? 

The President of the United States stands t Ml 
the men who made America and who saved Amer He sta 
where John Adams stood when he told King Gi e that A 
vas the land he loved and that peace was her grande 
welfare. He stands where Gen. Grant stood when | ( 
never was a war that could not have been ad bet t 
other way, and he has shown his willingness to 1 th 
peace before he seeks the paths of war. Tle stands re G 
Washington stood when he prayed that this country nile 
unsheath the sword except in self-defense so long as justice 
our essential rights could be preserved without it 

For vainglory or for selfish purpose others may cry up : 
icy of blood and iron, but the President of the United S 
acted on the belief that the leader of a nation who yl 
people into an unnecessary war, like Pontius Pilate. \ 
washes his hands of innocent blood while the earth quake 
the heavens are darkened and thousands gave up tl rls 

Only by standing on this rock of Americanism, ag st w 
dashed the waves of conflict, could the President of the | 
States, faced by a world in arms, save this countr mn I 
drawn into the whirlpool of disast Ome false step it 
direction and he would have carried the Nation wit! 
the precipice. 

This difference. my friends. betwee 
might be” is well illustrated by two pic s whi y 
walls of the art museum here in the city St. Louis dunt 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition 

One of these pictures portrayed the fumo arriors wil 
stricken terror into the heart of mankind since the dawn of 
tory. Alexander the Great was there, Crosar was t Hey 
was there, Napoleon was there, and on either side « 
group lay in endless rows the sheeted dead of win 

The other picture represented hands, 1 1 ds 0 i 
manity’s hands, stretching upward to ; the s 
hauds of labor and wrinkled hands oft or S vot} ' 
youth, and tiny hands of babyhood, strong hands of 1 
delicate hands of women— bands of aspiration stretching 
from divine inspiration toward betterment and peace 

These two pictures symbolize the banners of this « 

Others may follow the lords of war who ride amo 

| corpses of mankind. We follow the President of the U1 
States and seek inspiration of lumanity that to 
things. 
IF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN W} GH 11} 
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By opposing what we stand for to-day, the Republican Part 
opposes what Hamilton stood for a century ago. The for 

of the Republican Party and the founder 
Party, placing their country's happiness above every 
sideration, forgot partisanship and made American neutral 


Je ffeoy 





national creed. We who follow Jefferson stand where ferse 
stood, but we look in vain for sign from the present leaders o 
the Republican Party to show that they follow where Hamilton 
led. Where Hamilton counseled moderation they denounce if 
Where Hamilton thought only of country they think only of 
Where Hamilton placed patriotism above partisanship 1 
placed partisanship above patriotism. How, then, do they d 
to speak for the great body of American citizens who for 
rank and file of the Republican Party? Do these leaders he 
that their Republicanism is a better Republicani Hat 
ton’s, their Americanism a purer Americanism than tl! \ 
ington? 

Unless statesmanship has fallen into dis! I 


licans, the men who controlled the Chicago convent 
read Alexander Hamilton out of the Republican 
IT mistake the temper of the American peop! 





’ ean no more 


lead their adherents away from the neu- 
which Washington and Hamilton struggled than they 


eau lead them away from the flag for which Washington and 
Hamilton fought. 

if Washington was right, if Jefferson was right, if Hamilton 
was right, if Lincoln was right, then the President of the 
United States is right to-<dJay; if the Republican leaders are 


rig then Lincoln was wrong and Jefferson was wrong and 


i ilton was wrong and Washington was wrong. 
THE JUSTIFICATION OF HISTORY. 
[un all the history of the world there is no other national 
pol that has justified itself so completely and entirely as 


\inerican policy of neutrality and isolation from the quar- 
‘els of European powers. Before we declared our neutrality 

e were embroiled in all the troubles of Great Britain, France, 
and Spain; since then we have had less than three years of war 
wifh Europe and 116 years of amity and peace. 

Before this declaration every war was a world war; since 
this declaration nearly every war has been a local war. Before 
his declaration war was a whirlpool, ever-increasing in area 

in its whirl dragging down the nations of the earth; since 
this declaration war has become a sea of trouble upon which 
nat s embark only from self-will, from self-interest, or the 

sity of geographical position, of financial obligation, or 
political alliance, 

Neutrality is the policy which has kept us at peace while 
Europe has been driving the nails of war through the hands and 
5 of a crucified humanity. 

It has banished conquest from our program of national great- 
ne ud has made us find our destiny at home. It has forced 
to build on the brawn of our sons and the energy of our 

liters rather than upon the tears of conquered women and 
ithe bloed of conquered men. It has made us seek treasure in 
our harvests, wealth in our fields by staying our hands from 

r’s bloodstained pot of gold. It has been the flaming sword 

ch forbade us to devastate the Eden of others and compelled 
us to make an Eden of our own. It has freed us from the 
alyzing touch of Europe's balance of power, leaving to 
ISurope the things that are Europe’s and preserving for America 
the independence, the peace, and the happiness that now are 


\s u result of this policy America stands serene and confi- 
dent, mighty and proud, a temple of peace and liberty in a 
aflame, a sanctuary where the lamp of civilization burns 


orld 


clear and strong, a living, breathing monument to the states- 
manship of the great Americans who kept it free from the 
menace of European war. 
Wealth has come to us, power has come to us, but better 
i wealth or power we have maintained for ourselves and 
or our children a Nation dedicated to the ideals of peace 


rather than to the gospel of selfishness and slaughter. 

Che praises of this policy are not written in the ruins of 
American homes, not in the wreck of American industries, not 
in the mourning of American families; they are found in the 
invriad evidences of prosperity and plenty that makes this a 
contented land. From every whirling spindle in America, 
from every factory wheel that turns, from every growing thing 
that breathes its prayer of plenty to the skies, from every 
quiet school, from every crowded mart, from every peaceful 
home goes up a song of praise, a pean of thanksgiving to 
hymn a nation’s tribute, to the statesmanship that has brought 
these things to pass. 

NEUTRAL RIGHTS ASSERTED AND MAINTAINED AS NEVER BEFORE. 

No American who knows the facts can honestly oppose or 
criticize the policy of neutrality which the present Democratic 
administration has pursued. Driven from this position, by the 
logie of our history and the lesson of our prosperity, carpers 
and defamers rush to the opposite extreme and assert that this 
policy has not been enforced with sufficient vigor by the present 
administration. 

Standing here with the eyes of the Nation upon this conven- 


tion, with the eceld light of reason, the piercing shafts of logic 
streaming upon all that we may say or do, I declare, with 


history as my witness and with fact as my proof that the neu- 
tral rights of American citizens have never been so vigorously 
asserted or so successfully maintained as they have been as- 
serte!] and maintained by the President of the United States 
s the present war. 

A;perica’s doctrine of neutrality never meant that this Nation 
must rush headlong into war at the first invasion ef its neutral 
rights. Neutrality is not a hair-triggered policy that explodes 
in violence at the first assault. It is a policy that has proved 
successful because it has always been asserted through negotia- 
tion rather than through force, through diplomacy rather than 


durit 
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by an appeal to arms. This does not mean that America will 
not resort to war when all other means of protecting its neutral) 
rights have failed, but it does mean that America will exhayet 
every peaceful means of protecting those rights before it tates 
the step from which there is no appeal. Just as in domesti, 
affairs the penal statutes can not wholly suppress crime. so in 
foreign affairs the law of neutrality can not entirel; prevent thx 
breach of neutral rights. There has scarcely been a war sin 
the principle of neutrality was embodied in international ja. 
in which some neutral citizens have not been killed, in whieh 
some neutral trade has not been interfered with. 

A judicial review of relative values, a distinction bet... 
honor and sensitiveness, a consideration of life as well as prop 
erty, a proper equation of conditions and circumstances are 
ments of neutrality’s law. 

One hundred and twenty years ago when Europe went 
with war as it has gone mad to-day, Jefferson pointed to +! 
north star of our policy of neutrality when he said, “In ¢) 
present maniac state of Europe we should not estimate the pon; 
of honor by the ordinary scale.” The reasoning which mace ; 

a sound rule in “* the maniae state of Europe” in Jefferson's «\s 
makes it an equally strong rule in “ the maniac state of Eur 
to-day. 

This Nation, let us never forget, has always remembered 
neutrality is a policy which is asserted against nations at 
against nations inflamed and disordered. It has always 
wise enough to proceed with calmness and patience, and eyeits 
have ever justified its willingness to appeal frem Philip d 
with war to Philip sobered by reason and reflection. 

HOW STANDS THE RECORD? 

The issue, raised by our opponents, of the vigor with \ 
our neutrality has been enforced is a comparative issue v 
can be decided only by comparative results. 

And what are the comparative results? How stands 
record of this administration compared with other admini 
tions? 


WHEN GRANT WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Grant was President, during the war between &; 
and the Spanish West Indies, a Spanish gunboat seized 
vessel Virginius, flying the American flag, and a Spanish 
mandant in coid blood shot the captain of the Virginius 
the crew, and 16 of the passengers. 

But we did not go to war. Grant settled our troubles by 
tiations, just as the President of the United States is tryi: 
do to-day. 

WHEN HARRISON WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Benjamin Harrison was President the people of (| 
conceived a violent dislike to the United States for our insist 
upon neutrality during the Chilean revolution. When this | 
ing was at its height one junior officer from the United St:i 
warship Baltimore was killed outright in the streets of 
paraiso and 16 of our sailors wounded, of whom one afterw: 
died. In a message to Congress on January 25, 1892, supported 
by Secretary of State James G. Blaine, and on evidence 
mitted by Fighting “Bob” Evans and Winfield Scott Schiey, 
President Harrison sajd this assault on our honor “ had its orici: 
in the hostility to these men as sailors of the United States wou 
ing the uniform of the Government and not in any individua! 
of personal animosity,” and that this Nation “ must take noi: 
of the event as an infraction of its rights and dignity” and cs 
an invasion of its “ international rights.” 

But we didn’t go to war. Harrison settled our troubles |): 
negotiation, just as the President of the United States is tr) 
to do to-day. 


WHEN LINCOLN WAS PRESIDENT. 


When Lincoln was President this country’s rights were violated 
on every side. England, Russia, France, and Spain were <11i!ty 
of such flagrant violations that Secretary of State Seward ac- 
vanced a plan to go to war with all of them at one and the sie 
time. 

France used every possible influence short of open war to 1) 
jure us. She not only permitted the building of Confederate 
vessels in private shipyards, but she allowed at least two to be 
built in the national navy yard of France, and she supplied them 
with supplies from her Government arsenal. 

And England did more. 

Through his Secretary of State, Lincoln called England to 
account for the seizure of the U. S. S. Chesapeake on the high 
seas bound from New York to Portland, for the burning of | he 
U. S. S. Roanoke off Bermuda, for the seizure on Lake frie 
of the ship Philo Parsons and the scuttling of the Jsland Qucer, 
the shooting of its engineer, and the wounding of its passengers ; 
and he protested to England against the invasion of the territory 
of the United States by a band of southern sympathizers from 
Canada, who rode across the border into Vermont, burned a por- 
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tion of St. Albans, looted its homes, robbed its bank of $211,000, | they willing ft 
In stinging | demn 
i did 


killed one of its citizens, and wounded several more. 
language he told England that she violated neutrality by per- 
mitting “the use of British ports and British borders as a base 
for felonious depredations against the citizens of the United 
States,” and he wrote into history his diplomatic battle against 
England for letting loose the Alabama to prey upon our com- 
merce, to destroy $100,000,000 worth of property, to capture 84 
of our vessels, and drive our flag from off the seas. No nation 
ever inflicted upon another nation a more damnable or more 
maddening wrong than England inflicted upon the United States 
in the Alabama outrage. 

But we didn't go to war. Lincoln settled our troubles by nego- 
tiations, just as the President is trying to do to-day. 

WHEN PIERCE WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Pierce was President the British minister in this coun- 
try and threg of his consuls violated our neutrality during the 
Crimean War. We gave tliese representatives of Great Britain 
their passports and sent them home. 

But we didn’t go to war. [Pierce settled our troubles by nego- 
tiation, just as the President of the United States is trying to do 
to-day. 

WHEN VAN BUREN WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Van Buren was President a detachment of Canadian 
militia, during the internal troubles in Canada, boarded the 
U.S. S. Carolina in the American waters of Niagara River, killed 
an American member of the crew, fired the ship, and sent her 
adrift over Niagara Falls. 

But we didn’t go to war. Van Buren settled our troubles by 
negotiation, just as the President of the United States is trying 
to do to-day. 

WHEN JEFFERSON WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Jefferson was President England seized hundreds of our 
ships and Napoleon hundreds more. From 1793 to 1807 historians 
say England and France together captured 1,600 American ves- 
sels and $60,000,000 worth of American property. England com- 
pelied over 2.000 American seamen to serve against their will 
in the English Navy, and Napoleon ordered the seizure and 
confiscation of American ships wherever found. Our shipping 
rotted at every French and British port, our crews were cast into 
prison and left to die of abuse and neglect. The British ship 
Leopard tired upon the American cruiser Chesapeake in Ameri- 
can waters, killed and wounded several of our sailors, took three 
native-born American citizens off the Chesapeake, and hanged 
one of them ‘n Halifax. 

But we didn’t go to war. Jefferson settled our troubles by 
negotiation just as the President of the United States is trying 
to do to-day. 


WHEN ADAMS WAS PRESIDENT. 


When Adams was President France preyed upon our com- 
merce. She extended her seizure, searches, and confiscations to 
the very waters of the United States themselves until she 


had piled up in our State Department charges of over 2,300 
violations of neutrality’s law. American ambassadors who 


sought to adjust these wrongs were refused recognition and 
openly insulted at the French court. President Adams called 
Washington out of retirement to head the Army, he created the 
Navy Department, and he built 12 battleships. 

But we didn’t go to war. Adams settled our troubles by 
negotiation just as the President of the United States is trying 
to do to-day. 

WHEN WASHINGTON WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Washington was President and, “ neutrality” first de- 
clared, war convulsed Europe, our ships dared not to put out to 
sea, commerce was paralyzed, and business depressed. Ameri- 
‘an passengers and American crews were thrown into prison 
and deprived of legal rights. Genet, the minister from France, 
fitted out privateers in our harbors, flouted our officials, and 
tried to rally this country to the support of France in return 
for the help France gave us in the Revolutionary War. Eng- 
land and France seized 400 of our ships and confiscated millions 
of dollars’ worth of our property, and up in Quebec Lord 
Dorchester promised Canadian Indians the pleasure of burning 
American homes and scalping American citizens. 

But we didn’t go to war. Washington settled our troubles 
by negotiation just as the President of the United States is 
trying to do to-day. 

ARB REPUBLICANS WILLING TO READ HARRISON AND 
AND GRANT OUT OF THEIR PARTY? 

In the face of this record do Republicans realize that when 
they arraign the policy of the President of the United States 
to-day they arraign the policy of Harrison, of Blaine, of Lin- 
coln, and of Grant? For the pleasure of criticizing a Demo- 
cratic President, are they willing to read out of the Republican 
Party the greatest men the Republican Party ever had? Are 
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In this, as in all the other big questions of life, the more \ 
understand the past tl better we 
Where it took 10 years to secure 
the Alabama claim, the 
secured in the case of a single cla 
all the Alabama claims combined 
tions during great foreign wars, the 
an invitation to plunder, to-day that 
of all who desire 

Where Washington vainly pleaded for recognition of our 
neutral rights, where Jefferson sought in v to 
shipping, where Lincoln failed to gain us the freedom o 
seas, the man who now sits in the presidential chair h: 
cured from every warring power, from every empire 
sun, the formal and definite assurance that the neutr 
of America shall be respected and observed. 

We challenge our critics to deny a 
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“To maintain our national honor by peace if 
if we must,” is the motto of the President of the Uni 
sut before submitting to the chance and misery 
statesman that he is, he proposes to put the rea 
of negotiation to the test. If they are patriotic as th 
pretend, those who censure this policy of negotiation may 
from shame to learn that they censure the policy 
signers of the Declaration of Indepe ndence 
In the document which made us free, John 
jamin Franklin and Charles Carroll and all 
declare (I quote their exact words), they declar 
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before we went to war. 
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But, say our critics, this policy satisfies no one. 

They mean it does not satisfy those who would » out a 
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nd from whom binster and brag has sent no loving brother to 

the grave. It does satisfy the fathers of this 
innd and the sons of this land who will fight for our flag and die 
t when reason primes the rifle, when honor draws the 


boon’ 


the dissolution of 


our flag 


vord, when justice breathes a blessing on the standards they 
uphold. 

And whom, we ask, will the policy of our opponents satisfy, 
it for how long? Fighting for every degree of injury would | 


menn perpetual war, and this is the policy of our opponents, 
deny it how they will. It would not allow the United States 
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to keep the sword out of the scabbard as long as there remains | 


un unrighted wrong or an unsatisfied hope between the snowy 
wastes of Siberia and the jungled hills of Borneo. It would 
make America as dangerous to itself and to others, as destruc- 
tive and as uncontrollable as the cannon that slipped its moor- 
ings in Victor Hugo’s tale of °93. It would give us a war abroad 


‘each time the fighting cock of the European weather vane 
shifted with the breeze, It would make America the cockpit 
of the world. It would mean the reversal of our traditional 


policy of government. It would mean the adoption of imperialistic 
doctrines which we have denounced fer over a century. It would 
make all the other nations the wards of the United States, and 
the United States the keeper of the world. What would become 
of the Monroe doctrine under such a policy? How long do our 
opponents Suppose we would be allowed to meddle in European 
affairs while denying Europe the right to meddle in American 
affairs? The policy of our opponents is a dream. It never could 
he a possibility. It is not even advanced in good faith; it is 
simply an appeal to passion and pride, to sympathy and preju- 
dice, te secure partisan advantage. In a word, this policy of 
our opponents would make the United States the policeman of 
ihe world. Rome tried to be policeman of the world and went 
down; Portugal tried to be policeman of the world and went 
lown; Spain tried and went down; and the United States pro- 
poses to profit by the experience of the ages and avoid ambitions 
Whose reward is sorrow and whose crown is death. 
NATIONAL HONOR, 

In desperation for a slogan our opponents try 
ssue out of national honor. 

Now, national honor is not the whim of an individual mind. 

National honor is the composite sentiment, the composite rea- 
son of a whole people feeling the emotions of nature and follow- 
ing the dictates of God. 

And it is for this reason that “ the power” to declare war is 
conferred by the Constitution of these United States not on the 
individual will of the President, but on the composite reason, the 
representative decision of “the Congress of the United States.” 

Do, then, the Hotspurs of this country mean to proclaim them- 
selves more jealous of our national honor than the framers of the 
Constitution, than Washington or Lincoln? Where, when, and 
from whom did they receive their commission as keepers and 
interpreters of the honor of this Nation? Who gave them a 
monopoly of the workings of the brain or the emotions of. the 
heart? What mystic faculty do they possess which nature has 
denied to other men? 

They proceed on the theory that the noisiest man in the land is 
the best patriot. 

Fearful within, blustering without, the coward whistles to 
keep up courage, and hopes the world will read in his face what 
not in his heart, The brave man, conscious of what is in his 


to create an 


heart 
ace, neither whistles to deceive his neighbors nor publishes his 
patriotism to win the Pharisee’s crown of self-praise. 


‘These noisy erities forget that an appreciation of honor is as | 


clemental in every man as the instinet which calls the flush of 
rage to the cheek or the blaze of anger to the eye. When the 
honar this country is outraged or the glory of its flag is 
hesmirched, the man of the street, the toiler in the fields, the 


, and careless of whether or not the world reads it in his | 


ees, 


soldier ; the clatter of the shuttle, not the crack of the rifle, have 
won us the place we occupy to-day in the councils of the world. 

With us war has never been a choice; it has always been a 
fate. We would like to furl the flags of war and still its throb- 
bing drums; we sigh for the day when men will beat their 


swords into plowshares, their spears into pruning hooks: but 


| we recognize that the miracle is yet to be performed which 


perfects human nature and imbues nations with the spirit to do 
unto others as they would do unto us. 

Like the old Mohawk chief, who loved peace, we would like to 
throw the tomahawk of war so high in the sky that no man’s 
hand could ever pull it down. But when some other tribe among 
the races of men sends us a bundle of arrows wrapped in the 
skin of a rattlesnake, we want, like old Gov. Bradford, ef Massa- 
chusetts, to be in a position to send that rattlesnake’s skin back 
stuffed with powder and with ball. 

We deprecate the compulsion, but we recognize the need of the 


| policeman on the beat, the safe in the bank, and the watchdog 





artisan in the shops, the man who shoulders his musket and | 


marches away at his country’s eall will need no one to tell him, } 


ho one to show him, where duty lies and manhood calls. The 
men Who will do the fighting will not have to be drummed to 
war; they will summon themselves to battle with the valor of a 
Jackson and the ardor of a Wayne, 

PREPAREDNESS, 

The genius of this country is for peace. Compared with the 
blood-smeared pages of Europe, our records are almost immacu- 
late. Tn the making of no other nation has conquest played so 
small a part. Stolen wealth does not fill our coffers or ravished 
territory swell our domains, 

We have built our greatness on the resources of nature and the 
peaceful toil of our people. The ring of the anvil, not the rattle 
f the the of the reaper, not the shriek of the 


saber: song 


j 


/ of a ghost in the midday sun. 


on the farm. 

We pray for the millennium, but we accept things as they are. 
As men of common sense we realize that, for a nation, the policy 
of turning the other cheek when unjustly smitten means national 
decapitation and a funeral at which our people would be the 
mourners, our enemies our heirs. 

We fought one war for existence and one for survival. We 
fought one war to exclude foreign influence and another to 
preserve internal peace. And we would fight four more wars 
for the same reasons, but the reasons we must have. When 
necessity demands we stand ready to meet with foree the ene- 
mies of our liberty, the defamers of our honor, and the foes of 
our integrity. 

The war across the seas has brought home to us the fear that 
so long aS Men are men and nations are nations wars will con- 
tinue. 

We have been aroused from our dreams of the millennium to 
the knowledge that nothing that men cherish is safe from us- 
sault; that the man who would preserve his rights to life, to 
liberty, and to happiness must stand ready to defend those 
rights with the last drop of his blood. 

We have been carried too close to the rocks of war during the 
past two years to believe that those rocks do not exist. And 
looking into the future we can perceive that if our sovereignty 
is not challenged, if our peace is not assailed, it will only be 
because the world knows that we are strong enough to defend 
ourselves from every foe. 

For these reasons this administration has done more for our 
Army and our Navy than any administration in our history. 

More than this, it has mobilized the resources of the Nation to 
meet the needs of war. It has placed the wealth of the country 
back of the strength of the country, the toiler back of the soldier 
and the sailor. 

And to our opponents we say you can not create an army, can 
not build a navy in the course of a day; to them we say if our 
Navy is not strong enough, if our Army is not big enough, the 
Republican Party is 80 per cent to blame, for the Republican 


| Party has been in control of this Nation 80 per cent of the time 


during the past 50 years. 
The Democratic Party advocates and seeks preparedness, but 
it is preparedness for defense, not preparedness for aggression. 
It is the preparedness which builds the Nation’s house upen 2 
rock so it will not fall when the rains descend and the floods 
come and the winds blow. 


We may look upon preparedness with as little favor as we 
look upon taxes, but we pay the taxes because we want the pro- 
tection for which the taxes pay. 

Democracy refuses to be frightened by those who pretend to 
fear that this great land of freedom will descend into the abyss 
of militarism. 


It knows that militarism can no more thrive in this country 
than the cockle and the tare can thrive amid the wheat of the 
husbandman who loves his land. It knows that preparedness, 
that reasonable preparedness, will not kill democracy in this 
country any more than it killed democracy in Switzerland. It 
knows that reasonable preparedness will insure us peace just as 
it insured peace for Switzerland, though war thundered at her 
doors. ; 

Militarism in the United States is as impossible as the shadow 
We had a triumphant Army in 
1776, we had an invincible Navy in 1812, and in 1860 we had the 
two greatest armies the world had ever seen. 

But when the crisis passed that called these freemen to the 
colors the first to leap forward at their country’s call were the 
first to return to the farms and factories whence they came. 
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From the ranks of democracy they came as silently as Put- | of the he 
nium left his plow in answer to the shot heard around the | thes S| \1 
world; and back to democracy they went as silently as the cl ens 
southern heroes whose horses Grant returned th: the: micht \ 
plow the very fields which had been harro @l Dy thei ‘ ens’ Pres 
wheels. | 
NATIONA SOT! v; 
it 7 tit 
These, then, are the principles that have been asserted and has steadfasth 
followed by the President of the United States during the past | tion should have sough 
two years—that the United States shall not embroil itself in| the internal progress «a | 
European strife, that the United States shall endeavor to main- | natural product of tranquillity 
tain friendly and cordial relations with every other nation, It is not surprising that an ; 
and that the United States shall firmly assert and maintain and | guarded the national rights of the United § 
be prepared to assert and maintain its neutral rights against | cherished with equal zeal the indivi l 
every belligerent. It is natural that an administration which | sto 
Nothing *n the assertion of these principles by the President | the ancient freedom of our comm on t SOAS 
has caused the Nation so many anxious hours as the fear that | labored with equal sincerity for the new 
the temper of the American people might be misunderstood, ° | on America’s soil. 
Efforts have been made and may be made again to create an Four’ years ago the people of ¢ country 
impression here and abroad that in asserting these principles | Government to a man and to a party who p 
the President spoke for only a fraction of the American people, would liberate the Nation from the eh ‘ inn 
that the Nation itself was divided, and that the President’s | wh») pledged themselves to break down the rric 
solemn words could be disregarded because the American people | which special privilege sat entrenched : who engages enist 
would not stand solidly behind him. to emancipate business, to throw wide the gates of |: ls 
This convention must make it plain that all divisions among | prise, to restore to the men and women of America the »p 
the American people stop at the ocean's edge. This convention | of progress which had been chok and bh d by 1 
must declare and must give the country the means to declare | of invisible government. 
that when the President of the United States speaks to a foreign | That promise has been kept; that pledge has be ‘ 


power, he speaks fom every citizen of America; that when the ' To-day the prosperity which the Nation enjoys bears 
Nation’s Chief Executive asserts a policy that has been an | that Democracy has kept the faith. To-day the gates of oppor- 
American policy since the beginning of the Nation, his rl 





it «i 


tunity are open; the hosts of special privilege star 

has behind it the force and strength of a loyal and united people. | To-day the forces of government are encouraging, not blo 
We, who know and love America, know how false, how vain, | the full expression of the Nation’s progress. To-day ) 
how unreal, are the efforts of those who picture us to the} ness man, the artisan, and farmer find themselves free to eujo 
world as divided against ourselves. We know that so far as| the fruits of their labors unhampered by the sinister power of 


our international relations are concerned we hold but ene} special privilege or the selfish oppression of * inv’sibk 


faith, acknowledge but one loyalty, follow but one flag. } ment.” 

We of this convention, representing every section of the | To attempt to describe the myriad ways in which th 
United States, speaking for every racial strain in America, must spirit of government has found expression would necessita 
send forth a message to all the world that will leave no room j review of every national activity, a compendium of every « 
for doubt. partment of the National Government. We must content 

We must enable every real American to stand up and assert selves here with a brief consideration of the great la 
his Americanism. We must make the issue so clear that every | Which chart the change from government for the fortu 
ballot box in the land may become a monument to the loyalty | tO an even-handed government in the interest of all 
o” American manhood, FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

The citizens of this country will stand behind their President | The first of these is the Federal reserve act, whicl 
because his policies are right. They will stand behind him be-| business man and the farmer from the financial « \ 
c:.use his policies are the policies which have brought the Nation | of the money changers and lifted the menace of pani 
a century of prosperous and honored peace. They will stand | our industrial life. . 
behind him because they want these policies continued, that Five times during the past 30 years, at periods whe 
prosperity prolonged, that peace assured. was flourishing and crops were abundant. the purse st é 

Yet, over and above every other reason that the Nation may | the country have tightened without apparent reason a 
have for upholding its President, is the necessity of proving | Nation has been devastated by panics. 
to the world that we are a united people. Business men had seen the patient work of years swept 


So long as the other nations of the earth realize that the 
millions under America’s flag think as one, believe as one, and 
act as one, in the facc of foreign war, we shall be free from 
foreign intrigue and all that it entails. Once let the notion get 
abroad tha~ this Nation is merety a confederation of diverse 
and conflicting allegiances, and we shall never be safe from the 
machinations of foreign powers. 

A regard for national surety as well as a pride of personal 
honor will therefore bring the American people to the support 
of their President. Whether their blood is drawn from the 
banks of the Rhine or where the River Shannon flows, whether 
they hail from Alpine valleys or the meadows of the Pyrenees, 
whether their descent be German or French, Irish or English, 
Austrian or Italian, Russian or Greek, the men who have sworn The safety, the simplicity, the effectiveness of the | 
an oath of fealty to the ideals of America will be true. reserve plan constitute a terrible indict) oth ao 

They may love the lands of their fathers much, but they love | administrations which had permitted | 
the land of their children more. They may cherish the memory | adopting it 


in a night. Farmers had watched their homes sold over 
heads. The widow and the orphan, the tirewoman 
mechanic had found themselves defrauded of their pittance 
they beat upon the closed doors of insolvent banks. TP 
had fallen upon the Nuation’s industries. Armies of the 1 
ployed had marched from factory to factory begging for 
Bread lines and soup kitchens had sprang up in every ci 
the land, and within their financial fortresses the few 
brought about this universal misery watched their 
counted their gains. 

Throwing down the gauntlet to those who had fatt 
system that made these evils possible, this Democrat 
tration passed the Federal reserve act. 





! 

of the sod from which they sprung, but they stand ready to die In the panic of 1907, under the ok e} New Yi 
for the soil that they have hallowed with their homes, not lend a country bank $50,000 with 1 to meet fact 

Their loyaity to America is more than loyalty to a name; rolls; in 1915, under the new systein i rurated by this 
their allegiance is more than allegiance to a flag. The man who cratic administration, New York loaned Europ , 
serves America serves only the best in himself; the man who | millions, even though the financial c rs of 
is loyal to America is loyal only to the nobles of humanity’s | disrupted by the world war, and there were s 
ideals; the man who swears allegiance to America enrolls him- York the largest bank deposits in its histo 
self in the ranks of those who are pledged to freedom, to oppor- If this Democratic administration | 
tunity, to justice, and to human prog! | public service than the enactment of e | 

High above every other issue that this convention offers to | would deserve the unstinted prov ‘ 
the American people we must therefore write a vindication of | Thanks to Democracy and to Democt eat leader 
American loyalty. Secure in our conviction that America comes | ness Ian who is stru to establish 


first with every American, confident that the great warm heart | out his destiny without li ! r 
of the Republic beats true and strong, convinced that the stars ' The toiler in the factory may | S 
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that his employer's business is safe from assault. The farmer. 
who must borrow to move his crops, may do so without spending 
his days in anxiety, his nights in nightmares of foreclosure and 
disaster. Truly the scholar statesman, whose rod has struck the 
colden rock of America’s resources, to set free the wealth im- 
prisoned for half a century, is a Moses who has led America’s 
industries from the wilderness of doubt and despair to the 
promised land of prosperity and hope. 


BENEFICENT LEGISLATION, 


In the same spirit and with the same motive that inspired 
the Federal reserve act this administration has devoted itself 
to the stimulation of American industry, agriculture, and trade 
through all the agencies of government. 

It has given a new meaning and a new force to the laws re- 
straining big business from stifling competition. 

It has created a Trade Commission to afford to business gen- 
erally a more direct and prompt administration of the laws 
relating to business. 

It has established Government representatives throughout the 
world, whose sole duty is to foster the expansion of American 
trinle. 

It has created a closer union of economic, commercial, and 
financial interests between the United States and the nations of 
South America, 

It has declared in language that no court and no employer can 
misunderstand that “the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce,” and that no employer can 
compel his men to work for him against their will. 

It has freed the farmer from the chains of a financial system 
which was devised for business and not for farming and has 
enabled him to sell his produce at prices that compensate him 
for the sweat of the harvest, the tilling of the soil. 

Time does not allow me to enumerate all the laws, all the 
activities which will establish this administration in our eco- 
nomic history as the most humane since Lincoln’s and the most 
progressive since Jefferson’s. 

THE TARIFF. 


But I can not close this brief and inadequate review of what 
the present administration has accomplished without adverting 
to its courageous and statesmanlike solution of the Nation’s 
tariff problem. 

The Underwood tariff enacted by this administration has 
banished greed from the gates of our ports and written justice 
into our tariff schedules, 

Of all the tariffs we ever enacted this is the fairest and the 
best. 

Until the foreign war reduced importations no new tariff was 
ever more satisfactory. The highest protective tariff ever 
written would probably have given us no more revenue during 
this European war and a higher tariff on raw material would 
have hampered our manufacturers, a higher tariff on the necessi- 
ties of life would have placed a woeful burden on the poor man 
in the conditions which the war abroad has brought about. 

Iby the Underwood law this administration has taken the tariff 
out of polities; by the new tariff commission it proposes to take 
politics out of the tariff. 

The consumers of the Nation, and this means every man, 
woman, and child within its borders have been freed from a 
unique and oppressive system which enriched the few at the 
expense of the many. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the assaults that special privi- 
leges have made upon the provisions of the Underwood Act. 
These selfish and unfounded criticisms have been completely an- 
swered by one who is amply competent to judge and public- 
spirited enough to speak. Democracy’s reply to those who would 
overthrow the tariff law that a Democratic Congress has enacted 
is the reply of that eminent banker, that financial genius, Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff. 

Speaking at a banquet of the Republican Club in New York 
lust January, by virtue of his life-long allegiance to the Republi- 
eun Party, Mr. Sehiff declared: 

“T want to explain that nothing can stop the great prosperity 
we now have except a renewal of tariff agitation in the next 
campaign. Standing ‘here on holy Republican ground, I say 
without fear or favor if you renew in the next presidential cam- 
paign the tariff agitation of the past, if you threaten the country 
und show it you want a renewal of special privilege and high 
protection, the people will have none of it. The people have 
joarned; the workmen and the farmers have learned and they 
cnn not be misled any longer. I do not say that because I love 
the Republican Party less, but because I love it more. My heart 
is for the Republican Party, but my common sense makes me a 
Democrat.” 
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And in these words Mr. Schiff voices the opinions of men wit}; 

whom special interest is secondary to the welfare of all. 
PROSPERITY. 

Under the present administration the United States has en. 
joyed a wonderful era of good business and good times. 

To-day prosperity shines from blazing furnaces and gio i; ¢ 
forges. It echoes from busy docks and from thronged ey))- 
riums of trade. Its message of plenty fills the land with the chan; 
of the spindle and of loom, lifting the mortgage from the poor 
man’s home and promising his children a future that seemed 
impossible before. 

During the past four years this country has experience<) 4 
steady and continuous improvement in business. Wealth [jas 
increased 21 per cent, the value of manufactured products 39 
per cent, capital 43 per cent, wages 54 per cent, and exports 77 
per cent. The flood tide of our prosperity has risen to such an 
unprecedented height that the only limit to trade is our ability to 
make and transport the commodities demanded at home snd 
abroad. Our fields and our factories cry aloud for men and 
unemployment has ceased to be a problem. Wages have ad- 
vanced, building operations have resumed, real estate has re- 
covered its worth. 

There is not an idle car on our railroads or an idle shij at 
our docks. For the first time in history America’s greatest port 
has become the world’s greatest port. 

Economists say that railroad earnings are an index to pros- 
perity. This year the earnings of our railroads are $60,000,000 
more than under the last year of Republican rule. 

The purchasing power of our people is greater than that of 
any other people on the globe. Never was there as much money 
in our vaults as to-day. The aggregate resources of our iu- 
tional banks are three thousand millions more than the aggre- 
gate resources of the Bank of England, the Bank of France, the 
Bank of Russia, the Reichsbank of Germany, the Bank of the 
Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of Japan. 
We have four hundred and one millions of money more than w: 
had a year and a half ago and our gold supply exceeds by many 
hundreds of millions the gold supply of any other nation on 
earth, 

Our prosperity is not local. The cotton fields of the South, the 
factories of the North, the marts of the East, and the mines of 
the West feel it—with a national response and a national thrill. 

Nowhere else on earth is there a more equitable distribution 
of what the energy of labor hammers into existence out of the 
material which capital places in its hand. 

The calamity howler complains that our productive capacity 
is keyed to such a high pitch that our industrial machine is 
threatened with heated bearings, but he ignores the self-oiling 
attachments which this Democratic administration has attached 
to our economic and industrial mechanism. While calamity 
wailers talk of the struggle and the battle which is to come after 
the war, earnest men of business, with America in their minds 
and America in their hearts, act on the principle that the better 
we serve our country and ourselves in the present the better we 
prepare for the future. . 

The prosperity of to-day is a true prosperity, for it is founded 
on a true balance between agriculture, manufacturing, and com- 
merce. Ask the first man you meet how many of his frien |s 
are employed in munition factories! Ask the bankers you know 
how many of their accounts are munition makers’ accounts! 
Their answer will show what a trivial figure war orders play in 
our business to-day. 

Under this Democratic administration a record-breaking al- 
ance of trade stands in our favor. In the last nine months our 
exports exceeded our imports by $1,000,000,000. In all the 
history of all the nations in all the ages no country has ever 
enjoyed such a gigantic balance of trade. Its figures almost defy 
comprehension. During all the years of Republican rule our 
export trade never reached $300,000,000 in any-one month. Last 
March it reached $410,000,000. If this rate should continue for 
a year we will have approximately a yearly export business of 
$5,000,000,000. 

This is unparalleled in the annals of commerce. 

England has been the greatest of exporting countries. 
best year is two billions less than our present year. 
‘ This avalanche of money poured into our pockets by the rest 
of the world as a tribute to our national resources and our fidelity 
to peaceful industry is not the measure of our prosperity. It is 
only the symbol. Compared with our trade at home this foreign 
trade is a mere pittance. Our domestic commerce to-day is 
larger than the foreign commerce of all the nations of the world 
combined. 

Against this actual condition our opponents raise an argument 
of “ifs.” With greater truth we can also enter the realm of 


Hitherto 
But her 








‘octure and declare that if another candidate had been elected | 
vears ago the United States would be at war to-day. <A 
‘ifs ” do not weigh as much as a single fact. Our op- 
ts forget that “if” the flight of the culls off the coast 
West Indies had not directed his course, Columbus would 
have discovered America when he did. But the sea 
» there—‘ ifs” can not banish them—and Columbus 
and. 
to-day, the figures are here, the work is here, the business 
the money is here, to preve our prosperity under Demo- 


W 


Set 


gulls 
found 
si) ie 


eTe, 


e rule, and all the “ifs” in all the languages can not alter 
situation. 
Measured by every possible standard—by the volume of ex- 


ts and imports, by the expansion of domestic trade, by the 
dition of labor, by the rate of wages, by the size of bank 
eposits and clearing house returns, by the balance of trade or 
the amount of gold in the country, Dy any and all of these | 
tandards, this country to-day is enjoying prosperity such as no 

r country has ever enjoyed before. 
THE MA) 
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\mericanism and peace, preparedness and prosperity, these | 


are the issues upon which the Democratic Party stands, and the 
neart of Democracy swells with pride that is more than a pride 
of party as it hails the man who has asserted this Americanism 
assured this peace, advocated this preparedness, and produced 
this prosperity. 

fhe man who is President of the United States to-ilay 
ensured up to the best traditions of a great office. 

He has been wise with a wisdom that is steeped in the tradi- 
tions of his country, with a wisdom that has been disciplined by 
training and broadened by instruction. 

He has been prudent with the prudence of one who has within 
his hands the déstiny of a hundred million people. 


has 


tion which the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. N] 
desired to propound had to do with the dredging of approaches to 
the canal on both the Chesapeake and Delaware sides Phat 
is a fair question, and I am pleased to answer it by saying that 
my understanding is that the opening of approaches was 
cluded in the estimates for a 12-foot depth as submitted in the 
Bixby report of 1912. This board recommended a sea-level ennal 
12 feet deep, at a cost approximating $8,000,000 Che 12-foot 
depth was agreed upon very largely because of the barge depth 
established by the New York Barge Canal. It fair to s; 
however, that a 12-foot depth would not be suflicient for the pas- 
| sage of modern torpedo boats or submarines. Earlier iis 
| sions made careful estimates of cost for depths exceeding 12 feet. 
The highest of these was presented by the Agnus Commission 
of 1907, which made, perhaps, the most careful survey of any 
| of the commissions and went more thoroughly into the element 
{of cost. This commission recommended a 35-foot depth and esti- 


He has been firm with the firmness that proceeds from deep | 


conviction, with the firmness that is grounded in a duty 
defined. 

He has been courageous with the courage that places country 
above self, with the courage that follows duty wherever it may 
lead. 


He has been dignified with the dignity that is self-forgetting 


well | 


and self-respecting, with the dignity that conserves the majesty | 


of the greatest office in the world. 

He has been patient with the patience which believes and 
trusts that truth crushed to earth will rise again, with the 
patience that can endure and wait, watch, and pray for the cer- 
tuin vindication of justice, humanity, and right. 

He has been patriotic with a patriotism that has never wa- 
vered, a patriotism that is as pure and strong as the faith that 
moved the fathers when they made our country free. 

No President since the Civil War has had as crucial prob- 
lems to solve, and no President has cisplayed a grasp more sure, 
a statesmanship more profcund. 

Assailed by the wolves of privilege 
and drawn their teeth. 

Assaulted by partisan envy he has shamed his traducers into 
silence and made friend and go forward together in the 
paths of national progress. 

He has fired our patriotism with a new ardor; he has breathed 
into our ancient traditions a new vigor and a new life. 

He has added strength to America’s courage and mingled merey 
with America’s strength. 

He has fastened the brakes of justice upon the wheels of 
power; he has lifted the mists from the temple where our liber- 
ties are enshrined. 

And when the history of these days comes to be written and 
the children of to-morrow read their Nation’s story, when time 
shall have dispelled all misconcepticn, and the years shall have 
rendered their impartial verdict, one name will shine in golden 
splendor upon the page that is blackened with the tale of Europe's 
war, One name will represent the triumph of American prin- 
ciples over the hosts of darkness and of death. 

That name will be the name of the great President who has 
made Democracy proud that he is a Democrat and made Ameri- 
cans proud that he is an American. 

It will be the name of the student_and the scholar who has 
kept his country true to its faith in a time that tried men’s souls; 
the name of the statesman who has championed the cause of 
Ameriean freedom wherever he found it oppressed ; the name of 
the patriot who has implanted his country’s flag on the highest 
peak to which humanity has yet aspired; the name that carried 
the torch of progress te victory once and will carry it to victory 


again; the name of Woodrow Wilson, President and President 
to be. 


he has pulled their claws 


foe 





| for the cost of a single battleship 
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Canals for Defense. 
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EXTENSION 
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. HAMPTON 
Dis Rey 
Tuesda 


Penns: 


HON. MOORE 
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\ 


IN THE or Representat 


IVES 


4, June 13 


Mr. MOOK! of lvania. Mr. Speaker 


I find the 
Hew 





mated that all necessary work could be done, including the pur- 
chase of the property, for a total of $20,621,323.70. This 

mate included all necessary dredging from deep water in Chesa- 
peake Bay to deep water in Delaware Bay 


esti- 


, but Congress at tl 


e 
time did not look with favor either upon the expenditure of 
$20,000,000 or upon the construction of a 35-foot channel. As 
showing that we “ failed to take time by the forelock ” and have 
permitted ourselves to remain in a state of ‘npreparedness in 
this inatter, I call attention to the fact that the total cost of our 
modern battleships has now reached about $20,000,000, and that 
they require a channel depth of 35 feet. 

It is unfortunate that we did not look far enough ahead in 


1907 to anticipate our present necessities, but that is no good 
reason for further postponing them. I repeat we could provide 
an up-to-date canal between the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays 
that would be invaluable to commerce 


inestimable worth te the Government 


ind of 
war 


such a 


in times of peace : 
in times of pence or 
If we do not provide 
that our neglect in that 
a dozen battleships 


passageway, it may happen some day 
regard will cost us the price of 








IEWS OF ADMIRAL GRANT. 

At the Savannah convention of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, in November last, Admiral Grant, who is at 
the head of the submarine service of the United States, made 
this significant statement : 

Inland waterways, capable of being used by the entire fleet ! 
enable that fleet to be concentrated at any point on our At 
seaboard ready to strike a blow upon an inferier force of an enemy or to 
defeat the enemy in deta should the latt ' divided into sq Ss. 
The value of such a watetway to a defendi force is app it 
could remain in safety until the enemy has been located on « const 
and then could be concentrated behind ample protection for att An 
enemy operating on the high seas against our coast would then ha to 
always keep its force concentrated Otherwise it would lea if 
open to being defeated in detati Senator SaAuLsbury well ij trated 
the valne of connecting inland canals in concentrating vessels at certain 
points along the coast line to meet a blockading force. 

Considering our battleship fleet inferior to that of the enemy, our best 
chance to defeat invasion would be by the use of what ermed 
“secondary tactics,” or utilizing that type of vessel which re r 
pally upon the use of the torpedo. The inferior force bein o 
attack a superior enemy directly would remain in port, as is be : 
by the German high-sea ‘eet. 

Destroyers and submarines, battle cruise ind ( ould ed 
by the inferior fleet against divisions of the enemy t rhre the 
inland waterway these vessels could bet 11 nd ‘ pl ng 
screen of fortifications and concentrated whe ra 

Considering a blockade of our coast whereby the er y would attempt 
to close our most important harbors, the value of th nland waterway 
in order to move and concentrate such vesse t nil I 
marines is evident. Furthermore 

(a) It would permit ou verchant vessels movir me tl r- 
way to elude the watchful cruisers of the ene uch me t 
vessels would have to be speedy blockade runne 

(>) It would enable mobile guns to be moved f 
long coast line to anoth ready to meet an in hi 

(c) It would form an obstacle which an 
cross or capture. rhe entrances hould be ! 
guarded by stationary guns, and to prevent t 
furce the mobile guns could be rapidly conce 

(d) It would act to give an unprepared 1 
tions for defense and meanwhile te ent 


I 
I had not expected to enter into ] 


because this would not be ger e te 
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but I must enter into a few details to make my plea understood for 
deeper inland waterways than those contemplated. The general dimen- 
ns of our torpedo-boat destroyers are: Length. 300 feet; beam. 50 


draft, 10 feet. And our submarines, Holland type, L and O 
Length, 165-190 feet ; beam, 174 feet; draft, 134 feet; tonnage, 
‘0 to 500 tons on surface; cost, $1,000 per ton. Any canal with a 
projected depth of 12 feet only will be, when finished, too shallow for 
ubmurine use, 
SECRETARY DANIELS’S STRONG INDORSEMENT. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, was also represented 
in « strong statement at the Savannah convention. His let- 
ter dealt with the subject of inland waterways in a most com- 
prehensive manner, As to the value of inside passages for such 
craft as the submarine, the Secretary said: 


There are no ships in the Navy so delicate as our submarines and 
destroyers, and when we send them on long cruises it costs thousands 
of dollars to repair them after they have had to go on the high seas. 
If we had this canal, these ships of light-draft could go from one end 
of the Atlantic coast to the other, and the saving of the navy-yard cost 
to«day in repairs would pay the interest on the investment; and this 
in time of peace when we have not many of these craft, when we 
have not so many as we must have if we learn the lesson of the last 
month in Europe. For years the discussion among experts in naval 
affairs has been over the question as to whether most of the money 
should go into dreadnaughts or into destroyers and submarines, and eur 
country has put its money chiefly into dreadnaughts, believing that they 
make the best defense. We are learning from the war in Europe some- 
thing about naval affairs. So far there has been little learned on land, 
and there have been no great engagements on the sea, but there have 
been some engagements which would seem to indicate that the sub- 
i-arine, though it has not superseded the dreadnaught in importance, 
has proved to be a wonderful weapon of sea ighting, and in our five- 
year program this vear we are recommending to Congress that it build 
100 of them during the next five years, 15 fleet submarines and 85 coast 
ecees SEES. These with the 73 we have now will give us 173 
ry 922. 

Now, this intracoastai cana! is of vital importance to our subma- 
rines, for, as I have said, they are as delicately built as a clock, and 
stand in great need of repair after a long voyage as a result of being 
rolied about on heavy seas. You will recall that during the early 
part of the war an English submarine was seen off the island of Helgo- 
Jand. A German ship, seeing this ship in distress and another English 
ship apparently going to its aid, rushed out and followed until other 
Ienglish ships came to destroy the German ship. Again we saw a 
German submarine destroy thre large English cruisers without warn- 
ing. Time and again the submarine has been effectively used, so that 
we are learning that 1t is to this small craft that can deliver its blow 
unseen that we must look for material aid tn naval warfare. Now. 
if we shouid be engaged in war—which God forbid—if we should be 
engaged in war, w*at a tiessing, what an incalculable asset, it would 
be for the Navy 11 . e had this inland waterway. I need but illustrate 
what the Kie' Canal is worth to Germany for you to see the incal- 
cwable importance of this canal to the Navy. The English Navy is 
larger than the German Navy, and the German Navy there is protected 
by this Kiel Canel. Its officers, its men, quietly go about their daily 
duties on their ships, while on every English ship in the channel the 
officers and men must constantly be on the alert, hardly having time 
to sleep. If we should be so unfortunate as to be attacked, it would 
be of vital importance to us to be able to send through every possible 
channel these death-deating submarines into the ocean and prevent a 
foreign navy landing on our coast; so that when you are advocating 
ihis inland waterway, when you have the vision to see its importance 
to commerce—and T put that as the reason why the money should be 
forthcoming to construct this canal—still you see that in any emer- 
geney it would be vitally important to the national life that our ships 
when the occasion called, should be in harbor, protected, ready when 
the occasion called to save our cities and our people. 

Even in time of peace the canal is a very important factor to the 
Navy. and lends itself to page for national security. Large 
quantities of heavy materials are constantly required by the Govern- 
ment for its navy yards, such as guns, armor, fuel, ammunition, ma- 
chinery, structural steel, cement, and the like, and on these the trans- 
yortation charges bv the waterway would bé more than cut in half. 
‘his cheaper transportation woud stimulate our commercial establish- 
ments to larger and keener -ompetition in the supply of war materials. 
There would be a further vatue in that the waterways enable our 
smaller craft to escape the dangers of storms at sea by plying from one 
port to another. 

Aside from the commercial value of cheap transportation and safety 
from storms, and deep-sea navigation, there are the following military 
and naval advantages in case cf war: It will enable us with a more 
limited number of mine-laying ships, mine sweepers, submarines, and 
the torpedo boats to transfer these mobile harbor and coast defense 
weapons from one point to another on our coast, thus multipiying their 
efficiency, Increasing the radius of action and lessening the danger of 
their being intercepted by an enemy until an attack is launched. It 
would increase our coast defenses by transporting heavy mortars and 
traction engines on canal boats and barges to points up and down the 
coast when an enemy may attempt to make a landing or seize a base. 
The Germans use their canals and rivers to thus transport heavy 
artillery. 





The Sheppard Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 15, 1916. 
Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly of Louisiana, protesting against the ‘ 




















passage of the Sheppard bill amending the interstat; 
act. 
The Sheppard bill is as follows: 
THE SHEPPARD BILL. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled “An act to 1 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, and acts amendator: 
and the same is hereby, amended by adding after the p 
tion 1 the following: : 

“And provided further, That nothing in this act, nor " 
authority by the Interstate Commerce Commission by virt 
shall absolve any railroad or other common carrier from . 
rate, rule, regulation, or practice of any States with 1 
transportation of passengers or property, or the receivin 
storage, er handling of property wholly within one Sta 
shipped to or from a foreign cevutry, from or to any Sta 
tory, as aforesaid, unless and until such common carrier 
secured the judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction he 
rate, rule, regulation, or practice imposed, as aforesaid, 


; to 
sonable. 


RESOLUTION. 

Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the Unit: 
bill introduced by Senator Morris SHEPPARD, which 
object and purpose the nullification of the law as de 
now famous Shreveport rate case; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of Louisiana, by a’ resoluti 
propriations made for the purpose, had the suit bzought 
away the rate barrier erected by the State of Te 
Louisiana commerce at the State line; and 

Whereas the future prosperity of a large part of the p. 
Louisiana, together with the welfare of the cities of N 
Shreveport, Monroe, and Alexandria, are indissolubly 
the matter of freight rates: and 

Whereas if the Sheppard bill, now pending in the United s 
gress, should be enacted into law, the effect of the rate fi 
won would be nullified: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the General Assembly of Louisiana earn: 

its United States Senators and Representatives in Congre: 

ously oppose the passage of Senate bill No. 5242, introduce: 
tor Morkis SHEPPARD and now pending before the Committ: 
stats Commerce, and that copies of this resolution be fort 
waried to Louisiana's Senators and Congressmen upon th 
the resolution, 





Problems of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HUH. 


OF TEXAS, 
In true House or REeprEsENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 15, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the power thai 
the money of any country controls the destiny of that 
If the money and capital are concentrated in the hands 
the destiny of that country is in their hands, no mat! 
you may call the form of government under which they 

It is well known, sir, that there is an invisible go\ 
that sways affairs in this and all other countries. 

Two years ago a militant democracy, recently intrus 
power in this Republic, was leading the world in a gre 
wave for universal peace and disarmament. This great 


DAVIS 


lic making peace compacts with most of the other nation 


earth alarmed the money devil and the world-wide \\a 


The gold syndicate of the earth secks to control, and doc: 


large measure control, the government debts of the eat 
the gold with which all government debts are now ma 
able. This money devil leagued with the world-wide w: 
set about to offset the great move that America had put 
for peace and disarmament. Through the inordinate ¢1 
ambition of a few crowned heads in Europe they soon | 
whole of Europe in an unexpected and devastating w: 
following this they soon raised a clamor and a turmo 
feverish anxiety throughout this country for massive «! 
and the investment of multiplied millions in preparat 
war. To-day militarism is manifest everywhere, anc 
and frantic rage for war and blood and strife and tur 
more debts and more bonds upon which the gold syndi 
feast, is seen and heard and felt everywhere. Its irr 
unseen force is driving this Republic insane on the 
of war. : 

Mr. Speaker, why should we be in a frenzy of excite! 
preparation for war? Why should we load our count! 
stupendous debt and taxation for vast armaments and ¢ 
for war? What country do we dread and what countr 
fear? For a hundred years we have never needed a fo 
battlement along the Canadian line, our neighbor on th 
With her we have lived at peace, and all our relations h 
with amity to a remarkable degree. Do we dread Mex 


neighbor on the south? Nay, verily. Texas, one of the > 
of the Union, while yet in her infancy maintained a suc 


















. avainst that country, and history tells us we do not need 
+ypendous armaments, the largest Navy in the world, to take 
ave of ourselves against that country. In fact she, with all the 
~quntries to the south of us combined, could not terrify us if 
ne were so disposed. The countries of Europe are now ex- 
nensted, worn, torn, devastated with conflagration and inter- 
‘inable war, impoverished and famished, until they are liter- 
ally bankrupt and are being fed, maintained, and supported in 
+ho war that is now raging largely by this country, and that, too, 
- redit. If the whole of Europe were disposed to organize, 
“ombine, and use their fleets and their powers it is doubtful in 

» mind if they could ever make a landing on our shores with 
oy invading army. Modern warfare and the inventions of the 
age make such a thing next to impossible. Wireless telegraphy, 
‘he submarine, the air ship, and the mine have practically dis- 
“l of the theory of crossing the ocean with an invading fleet 
oypecting to land and maintain an army in a hostile country. An 

my in Europe or in Asia or the Orient expecting to land an 


( 
( 


(St 


yadin 
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¢ army on our shores must of necessity mobilize that | 


army and spend from one to three months in preparation to bring | 
100,000 men with the necessary equipments for an invasion. | 


rhey must have a military fleet that would spread at least 12 
miles abreast and 5 miles deep. Such a vast fleet must require 

mm two to six weeks to cross the ocean. Every day of their 
journey we could be notified by wireless telegraphy of their exact 
wsition on the ocean. In a few weeks’ time at a moderate ex- 
we could string our ocean front with mines, locate for ac- 
tion our Submarines und torpedo service. A ship in the air from 
an geronautie station could serve as an ocean scout and tell us 
xactly where they were as they neared our shores, and in one 


ePnse 


| the United States to a fe 


ight’s time, with reasonable preparation and moderate expense, | 


» could with submarines, torpedoes, and mines blow it into 
atoms, or at least prevent it from ever landing an army on our 
And I make bold to say, not as an expert, but as a man 


shores, 


supposed to have common sense and fairly versed in the world’s | 


ffairs, 


such a hazardous and reckless affair. 


that no nation and no set of nations would undertake | 
| under the provisions of 


[ have not been moved into a frenzy of fear by all the manu- |} 


factured hysteria that has been raging through our country for 
the last several months. I have been thinking of the millions 
of people who need relief from the greedy corporation cormo- 
ants that prey upon innocent industry at home. 
trying to think of the great mass of common people who have to 
ear the burdens of taxation and spill their blood in war. I 
ave followed Mr. KitcHin, our chosen leader in Congress, and 
supported the Democratic program as agreed upon. The Army 
bill, though much larger and far more expensive than I thought 
ecessary, Was agreed upon by the Committee on Military 
Affairs and President Wilson and I supported the program. The 


I have been | 


Naval bill reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs was also | 
iuuch larger, more stupendous, and far in excess of what I felt | 


necessary, but remembering that the Good Book had said “in 
the midst of counsel there is safety,” the measure was brought 
forward with the counsel of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and the Democratic administration, and I also supported that 
In all our conferences and in all our Democratic 
‘aucuses I fought for my convictions with all earnestness, but 
lave been willing to yield to the wisdom of the majority. 


measure, 


It is the intention of Mr. Kircntn and the leading Democrats | 


to raise the larger part of the revenue to meet these stupendous 
military and naval expenses by increasing and enlarging the 
neome tax on the swollen fortunes of our country and the 
munition makers. In this measure the leading Democrats are 
fully concurred, and I have labored anxiously to bring forward 
this measure. If the huge stacks of corporate and individual 
wealth of the country can be made to bear their share of the vast 
expense we have voted in the Army and Navy bills I will feel 
that the Democratic administration will come off well. In any 
event money should bear its part of the expense required for 
measures of defense preparedness and war. But the world has 
never been brought to see the justice of such a plan. In all 
ages gold has hid away in time of war, while men marched 
forth to pour out their blood. Capital has generally deserted 
the flag of its country and has never fought for liberty, but has 
moved to safe retreat and come out on the windup and admin- 
istered on the bankrupt survivors and coined the misery and 


death of manhood into massive piles of additional wealth. | 


Believing that if those who control the money of the country 
were made to share the larger burdens of war and not allowed 


‘o coin the misery, death, degradation, and distress of war into | 


iillions more money for their tills, they woul< be enlisted in 
behalf of peace and therefore prevent war, I have introduced 
a bill, which I insert in the Recorp that the American people may 
xhow and see the object I seek to obtain. 


I also insert a letter | que 


addressed to the Secret: "W: 1] NY, . nm B 
commenting on this | 
A ill (I. R >) ) 





service, to prom 
bational defense, to 1 ! t in 

the United States, wheth time 

and perform its proportional! 

€ made t tI 

Be it enacted, ete 
of its Territorial possessions shal! 'x« ‘ ] I I 
military and naval service; that corporatio vith illic a 
more capital and surplus shall be onsidered “st 
military duty, and shall pay inte the Treasm 
peace a sum equal to the I 
$100,000 of the capital 
$1,000,000 and in time 
n excess of $1,000,000, 

Sec. 2. That all personal ome t neo i 
husband and wife in exe $100,000 per annum, shall be asses and 
the owner or owners thereof shall pay to t 
time of peace a sum equal to th verac nnual 
each $100,000 of said 
time of war each 
That in assessing th« 
State courts shall 
Tht 


other sum of 





oO igi for it 


lheolhy 
SAO OOO « a 


im .<s 
for 
waives pro ed ' t) 
epted. 
dowry, inheri 
cruing fro 


poftentate 


Sec. 2 any 
noney arising or 
reten 
or individual, able | 
poses, shall be assessed, and the owner thet 
ury in time of peace a sum equal to tl avera i 
maintenance of a soldier for each $50,000 of s i ' ¢ 
eX of $100,000 per annum an« in time of war for each § 
said funds received in excess of $100,000 per 
Sec. 4. That in 1 

the total 
in the 


said 


other than for charit 





order to ascertain th 
number 
Army and 


oldie 


soldier 
office rs 
cost otf 
result 

plated 


Sec. 5 


of soldiers, sailors, and activ 

Navy shall vided into the 
rs, Sailors, and acti and retired 

shall represent th nnual ; 

this bill. 

. That the ry of 

porations shall have power to 

the execution of this act, and 

Treasury Department. 

Sec. 6. That all member 
residents of the United St 
th 
provisions shall be deemed guil 
be punished as provided ly 
dowries, inheritances, or legaci 
in section 3, shall escheat to t 
court of competent jurisdi 
the provisions of this a 
Sec 7. That 
religious, benevolent harit: e, oF tional ! ! 
subject to the provisions of 
ciations, or individuals ; ‘ iled with the 
United States or abroad 


’ 
Vel 
‘ 
Secret 


War and the Com sions 


officer of corporations. 


sub 


tes 





corporations, association 


in 


Ilon. N 


Nex 


I. BAKE 
of Wa 
My Dear Mr. Sect 
defense and the great 
Congress, I have been trying 
point of the general masses 
taxation and make up the ce 
and Navy. 


wie 
reta 


N : 
Washington, D. ¢ 

rARY Amid all th 

clamer for massive armame } f 
to view all the 

of our people who nb 

ymplement « I d a 

rhe mad clamor for univer 

It is only a soft term, which means D i 

results of militarism and despotism ! ld tl y that 

a war council to compel the meek and ‘ t n to 

in war to protect untold millions of money they do n owl 

from the pa 1 of the past : i kit 
to control the life, person, and property of t 

This Republic is founded 
ernment. Here all politi 
and all just powers of gov 
governed. All men have equal rights, and t 
in government. 

Man alone should not be made the nit of offen ind « 
war. Money should 
The man who owns n 
ernment than the ma 
believe that in proportion 
wealth of the country 
and armaments impose. Publie policy requires 
feeble. the aged, the infirm, and the you 
be made to fight even for their own det : 
of money and capital should xempt as a minor cempt i 
swollen fortunes of the ild t 
all expense necessary juate | 
With that point in view I h: intre 
short title of which is I nake figh i 
as men.” I send you a copy of the lL and shall elad t 
opinion on the same. 

The corporation a ‘an artif } I ! ! 
country to-day. Individuals as such have st all identit ind 

lity in the great busin and comme 1 world, id 
makes the corporation “a 
You will readily under 
is held to be “a citi 
busine 
than 
military duty, tl 
of $100,000 ane 

The followins 


tions involves 


sanis 


1 power is inherent in tl 





made to fight r it ountry 
ilion dollars | Vastly more ; 
who nothing. I am one of 
ion as a pel 


uld 


owns 
son 


> Made to bear the ur 


she 


Shot 
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The House Judiciary Committee of the Sixty-third Congress gave the 
tatistic orporations with over $1,000,000 capital, there- 
subject to military duty under the provisions of the bill: 
Four thousand six hundred and eighty-eight corporations nad capital 
of $1,000,000 and over and less than $2,600,000. 


One thousand three hundred and ninety-nine corporations had capi 

tal of $2,000,000 and over and tess than $3,000,000. : 

“Six hundred and seventy-seven corporations had capital of $3,000,000 
and less than $4,000,000. ; 

“Two hundred and ninety-two corporations had capital of $4,000,000 
and over and less than $5,000,000 

‘Bight hundred and sixty-one corporations had capital of $5,000,000 
and over and less than $10,000,000. 

“Six hundred and fifty-two corporations had capital of $10,000,000 
and over and less than $50,000,000 

“Sixty-two corporations had capital of $50,000,000 and over and 
less than $100,000.000 

“Thirty-five corporations had capital of $100,000,000 and over.” 

The foregoing table of corporations gives approximately the following 
results: 


and over 


Soldiers. 

4, 688 corporations cuppett.__.....< nce cn che 4, 680 

1, 300, corporations suppett. <n nacnncnncsesécenne 13, 399 

CTs CONDONE CORS BRE cane cites nesie 13. 540 

202 corporations support... one 8. 760 

BSL corperatieme SUNROT nn cikiic ction 84, 560 
eee 58, 680 

Fee eS ae ae 30, 380 
Te ee 34, 650 

Making 8, 665 corporations support.__.__..-._-----__----.---- 198, 949 


Many large corporations have been formed in the last two years, and 
the corporate wealth, on account of war, has in many instances in- 
creased in a fabulous manner. It is entirely safe to say this measure 
would maintain an army in time of peace of 225,000 men. Under the 
bill they must maintain the cost of a soldier for each $50,060 in time 
of war, hence the tax and men automatically double, and ‘tn time of 
war would maintain an army of 450.000 men. The tax on annuities, 
incomes, inheritances, doweries, and bequests that are provided in the 
bill will add at least 25,000 more, making a total of 250,000 men in 
time of peace and 500,000 in time of war. 

This tax on doweries, inheritances, annuities, etc., is intended to 
reach such men as Astor, who levies a tribute of millions each year 
from American enterprise to buy royal titles and “ royal sons-in-iaw ” 
in foreign countries and, disdaining American institutions, go to these 
countries to live 1p luxurious indolence at our expense. The bill would 
not only settle the question of adequate defense, but would take the 
profits out of war that always accrue to big business and make our 
millionaires pour out their money while men pour out their blood. It 
would settle the trust question and tend to solve the whole economic 
problem. Then we might double the pay of the soldier, make army 
service remunerative, attractive; then adopt Julius Cwesar’s method and 
put the Army to building public highways in time of peace, and thereby 
stripe our country with great highways while we wait for a war that 
would never come if the great wealth of the country had to fight for its 
country the same as men. 

To tell me that it is right to compel men to stand up and be shot at 
and die for their country, and then tell me that you can't justly compel 
any part of the huge piles of wealth to stand up and die for its country 
is to tell me that money is more precious than manhood, that dollars 
are sacred and divine and men are mere beasts of burden, chattels to be 
sacrificed to protect money and Mammon. 





An Affront to Honest Journalism. 


~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 15, 1916, 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert several 
articles on the seamen’s law and its operation appearing in 
La Follette’s Magazine for October, 1915, as follows: 


AN Arrront to Llonrst JOURNALISM. 


The same power which organized the press of the country to force 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission a decision favorable to the 
railroads in the $100,000,000 advance rate case is behind the nation-wide 
newspaper raid on the seamen’s iaw. The same motive and the same 
selfish interest has inspired beth attacks. The same power which con- 


trols trrnsportation by land centrols transportation by water. In the 
advance rate ease its liferary bureau printed thousands of pages of 
* dope news articles and editorial comment in the teading dailies, the 
great weeklies, and the moathly magazines. Its victory in that case en- 
couraged it te undertake the building up of a false public sentiment 
against the seamen’s law, inten ied to intimilate President Wilson and 


stampede Congress inte modifying or repealing the statute altogether. 

What is the seamen’s law? What is its main purpose? What vital 
wrongs does it aim to right’ 

First, as to the sauer: Under the old iaw he was bound to the ship. 
He became the property cf the shipowner. Even though he found the 
captain of the vesse! a brutai, slave-driving master; even though he 
found the vesse; unseaworthy, overinsured, and made ready for sea 
burial and the collection of excessive insurance, he could not quit the 
employment upon which he had entered under penalty of imprisonment. 
He was the only man on Amerivan soil or under the American flag who 
could be jailed for quitting work. 

Under the new law the sailor has the right to release from his con- 
tract and to receive one-half of his pay then due; and any stipulation 
t» the contrary in his contract of service shall be held void. But he 
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is not permitted ander any circumstances to quit the 


be in a safe port, where vessels load and discharge car; 
f this latter provision being to safeguard the yessel ae 
ment when the services of the sailor are nec+ to its 

a port where cargo is loaded oc: discharged it is easily p 
owner to fin: sailors to take the place of those quitting 

While the old law provided that American ships sh, 
by American citizens, and required a certain standard 
efficiency for officers, it made no such provision as to sailo: 
owners, in orler to swell their enormous dividends, wer, 
white sailors with the low-wage, cheaply fed Orientals. No 
skill or efficiency was required as to the crew. A white An 
shipping for a voyage, might find himself associated with . 
were neither skilled sailors, ner capable of understanding ¢} 
the officers, except through the medium of an interpreter. 

The new law requires that 40 per cent of the crew the 
law goes into effect shall be able seamen, the second year 
the third year 50 per cent, the fourth year 55 per cent: ani 
65 per cent of the deck crew shall be able seamen, exclusi, 
officers. 

Thus the new law establishes a standard of skill and effici 
crews of vesseis of over 100 gioss tons, except vessels navi: 
exclusively and the smaller inland lakes, by previding t}! 
going vessels every person shall be rated an able seaman 
years’ service on deck at sea, and that for vessels on lak: 
sounds, every person shall be rated an able seaman after 1s 
deck service on such vessels. 

In the old law there were no requirements, either by stat 
lation, as to the number of hours of continuous service. 
be worked until, through loss of sleep and rest, however < 
were a source of peril to the vessel, as well as to their shipn 

The new law regulates the hours of labor at sea and in po: 
when the vessel is in peril) by dividing sailors Into two » 
firemen, oilers, and water tenders into three watches, which : 
duty successively while at sea. In port nine hours, inclusi 
watch, shall constitute a day’s labor 

Under the old law the accommodations for sailors wer 
and insanitary; their food insufficient. The well and th 
crowded together like rats in a hole. In the sailors’ quart 
cubic feet of air space was allewed each sailor—that is, 6 f 
2 feet in width, 6 feet in depth—* too large for a coffin and ; 
enough for a grave ”’ as one sailor grimly expressed it. 

The new law requires 120 cubic feet of air space for each s 
16 square feet on the floor. It proh‘bits the placing of m: 
berth above another; ‘t requires a light, clean, properly ve: 
equipped wash place for sailors, if there are more than 16 
crew, and a separate wash place for firemen and engineers, j{ 

10 in number. It requires the furnishing of a separate ro: 

pital for the sick in all vessels with crews of more than 12 
voyages of more than three days’ duration between ports, an 

for fumigation of the forecastle under regulations of the Su ( 
eral of the Public Health Service. 

Second, as to the pubdlic. It provides greater safety of 
The old law made-no provision for any definite number of 
either ocean-going vessels or on vessels employed in the coastwi 
or the vessels operating on the lakes, bays, and sounds, 
matter solely to the discretion of Government inspecters. | 
has demonstrated that it its umsafe to invest Governme! 
with such wide discretion. The influence of the shipping int 
heretofore been all powerful with the inspection department: 
and regulations have been adopted which insured little pri 
the public. Under its regulations the disasters at sea, in 
wise service, and on the Great Lakes, have resulted in suc! 
loss of life that it became imperative to provide definitely fo: 
tection of the public by statute 

The seamen’s act applies only to vessels of more than 100 cr 
As it passed the Senate it required that lifeboats on all ocean-: 
sels, on all vessels in the coastwise traffic, and vessels on lakes 
sounds should be provided for all persons on board at all sea 
year. The influence of the shipowners’ lobby was stronz : 
the House and with the conference committee to cut down thicse ! 
ments as to lifeboats. So that the bill as finally passe: 
following provisions in the public interest. While the requ 5 
adopted are inadequate they are nevertheless vastly better than th 
ga of the inspection department under the provisions t 
old law. 

The new law requires on ocean-going vessels more than 2! : 
from shore that lifeboats shall be provided for 75 per cent and | 
for 25 per cent of the maximum number of persons on board. [1! 
the same requirement for all ocean-going vessels less than 20) | 
shore and all vessels on the Great Lakes, bays, and sounis, !! . 
tember 15 to May 15 of each year. But on ocean-going \ S 
than 20 miles from shore, from May 15 to September 15, th: 
requires lifeboats for only 35 per cent, life rafts for 35 pe: 
life belts for 30 per cent of all persons on beard. It further p! 
that vessels on the Great Lakes from May 15 te September |» s 
furnish lifeboats for 20 per cent, life rafts for 30 per cent, ai f 
for 50 per cent of all persons on board. a 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the shipowners wi owe! 
enough with Congress to reduce the life-saving appliances [rv 
to September 15. Obviously, when the summer season is on 
excursion rates induce to heavy passenger traffic, greater, 
provision should be made for the preservation of human life. — er 
ugain the steamship lobby was strong enough to so amend tho >be 
bil! in the House and maintain the amendment in confere! as 
permit vessel owners to crowd the space which should be « 
lifeboats with women and children, who constitute so large a 
of excursion-steamer passengers. ; 

The eects loss of life in the case of the Eastland at 50 
proof overwhelming that the greed of the shipowner can 0! t 
strained by the strictest statutory provisions. a. 

The Empress of Ireland went down in calm water within © 
shore, oe more than a thousand passengers, most of Wo 
provided with life belts. ; 

In the case of the Titanic, every soul on board would have 
had there been a sufficient number of lifeboats and a sufficie: 
ef able seamen to !aunch avd man such boats. Two hours 
hetween the time of the collision with the iceberg and the * 
the vessel. The sea was as smooth as glass. Not a life need ! 
lost. 

It is equally important that the crew in every department 
in any emergency execute orders wth the greatest dispat ' 
understand the language of the officers in command of |! 
Otherwise, the service of an interpreter would be requii 
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vw delay and the cert fata! 1 in translatior rh } 
ne to the excit ent s p Hence. the Congress I 
provides that io per i Ww vessel in each troduced in 
nt thereof must be able te understar rders given by the mittee on the M ! I 
‘ the vessel. i the bilis to the D 
or the further protection of the public the new law requires that | these departments 
essel shall provide for each lifeboat or life raft certificated | the bill be passed 
; t men, as follows~ | the committees of 
he boat or raft carries 25 persons or less, the minimum number had, a mass of testi: ' 
fieated lifeboat men shall be 1; if the boat or raft carries 26 | formation of the Se: 
ss than 41, the minimum number of certificated lifeboat men shall | country It was 1 
if the boat or raft carries 41 or less th 61 pers the mini- | so: ied as to requir 
umber of certificated lifeboat men shall be 8; if the boat or | Semate October 23, 1913 
rries 61 or less than 85 persons, the m jum number of cer- | on Commerce and the Senate fi PS 
lifeboat men shall be 4; if the lifeboat raft carries 86 or | it was transmitted to the Heu i 





Merchant Marine and Fisheries } 


n 110 persons, the minimum number of certificated lifeboat men i 
~. ae : eommittee extending ove weeks and 


if the lifeboat or raft carries 111 or less than 160 persons, 
eboat men shall be 6; if the 





m number of certificated fi 




































































































ii House with amendments on the 27th ‘ 
rs carries 161 or less than 210 persons, the minimum number | before the House and it ommittee 10 t 
-ifiented lifeboat men shall be 7; and thereafter 1 additional | It was returned to the Senate and was 
d lifebcat man shall be provided for each additional 50 | consideration by mmittee of confer 
” | closing days of f on, M t 5. ti 
certificated lifeboat men is meant any rs of the crew | adopted by th Hou nil i 
lid a certificate of iency issued under ithority of the | He approved it h 4, 1915 
tary of Commerce. In order to obtain the special lifeboat man's | It would be ult, indeed, 1 the opp 
ate the applicant must prove to the satistaction of an officer | au ther measure which has en tl sub je 
1 by the Secretary of Commer he has been trained | gation, more deliberate consideration, by Cong 
the operations connected with thing of lifeboats and | which has been denounced as ler 
of ears, that he is acquainte practical handling of | fhe opposition te this mx re is inat 
| further, that he is capable anding and answering | dishonesty. Its defeat, session after sé t tea 
tt rders relative to lifeboat service i panies, alded by th } tior I t l ! 
The new law further requires that in manning boats a licensed officer | Cause of many horrifs ers at ‘ 
seamar shall be placed in each boat or raft; that he shall have | The effort to re : ng as it d 
f its lifeboat men and other members of its crew which shall | Rewspapers and period : th utr : 
ient for her safe management; and that he shall see ti the | to the American press it i fi o} } I 
i1ced under his or@ers are acm their several duties | Ronert M., | 
ions. 
y of secing that the boats, raft and other life-saving ap- | A CONSPIRAC EX 
ai all times ready for u hall be assigned to one or more | Phis number ef La Follett Mas 
‘ on sas } 
will be ebserved that altheugh th iw is far from adequate ip | men’s e Kel i 
‘ 8S 42S to sate of ilfe at sea. it Is an immense gain in the the tray t M Ke ha ‘ I 
est ever the provisions of the eld law. It impos upon nd courag ul ‘ { Natic ‘ i 
wners certain duties in the public interest | Since 1899 j \ = tl ] ’ 
transportation companies can not safely be exempt from strict | has done much real ‘vice } \ ‘ 7 Re 
requirements } therougchgoing Government supervision | of Texas, who is the distingu } of the Hou mitter 
ire me arguinent in th nterest of ‘lic safety it has | favorably reported the ] ! t st WHeSS a lish 
ind necessary to co | railroad comp to adopt safety | the printed matter circulated ) \ hippir 
ince and to strictly I the number of continuous hours of | quoted parrotlike by ; u Ph ) 
‘ for railway employees in the operation of train | stron tatement fror nt « t t wn i 
Just as the steamshiv companies resisted by every known means all | Manson know vhereof he 
ions providing for th« ifety of travel at sea, so the railroad In 1908 } rganized the Bert la-Atlant Stea hip ¢ 
nies contested every attempt to require the equipment of reason | the princip: stockholder of that ND rnd i e p ie 1 
fety devices in the operation of their trains and fought to th general manager up to 1912 He } nt eturned from C1 
h the statute limiting the number of of service for the | where b recessty Legotiat a t ti 
in charge. The organi i iway employees petitioned | to the shipping worl ! I I 1 imp t ‘ 
( £ s for years to provide and to limit the hours | will soon be civen publ 1 ar met hich we 1 
tir service in the of ns. The public demanded ire net pe itted give at this writing M M ni! t 
islation as would make reasonably safe. vincingly expe the bluff and bluster of th hipewn yt 
th the enormous less of li the lack of equipment of | fighting for the repeal of the seamet law M \ 5. O le 
with jifeboats and the of the white sailor with s general secretary of the Lake Seamen Union n h art 
1, ignerant, and inefficik i it is at least equaily im ciear the pressing need of applying this measure to t Grea 
j tive that the seamen’s law | gidly enforced and travel by water | aS well as to the eceans N ne who read h I t 
reasonably safe in the publi nierest. ‘ mind can tail to understand and resent the selfishn the plea h 
controlled press of the country has denounced this islation | Lake ship; interests that this measur ‘hort 
sty and f-considered. Such a charge trays the ignorance of | These spler articles, together with Senator La I ETTE'S 
it thors. It is typical of the entire campaign which the press | Will give every reader the truth about this great bu 
onducted at the instance of the steamship companies. In all | earnestls k all of our read i 
mass of material with which the country has been floeded | | articl Then pass your cop the 1 ine t 
all no criticism offering the ligh te evidence that the writer | @ssault upon the seamens law one the most giga 
ever scen 2 copy ot the bill or studicd any of its provisions, | less conspiracies against the pu mt that tl u t 
the exception of the two articles by Peter B. Kyne recently pub- | sé rhe | ! ld I l 
u the Saturday Even Post. To anyone familiar with the | 
tion or rts histery it is manifest that the information upon r 
h editorial and other criticism of the measure was based was | We gladls : : s ¢ fnll tert : ‘ 
rnished by the steamship lobbyists, who have deliberately and grossly | 4), W Se emte Wee le Unk y adin ae Cihencen, We ' a ae 
‘epresented its terms and the purposes and motives of those | (2° omen pare gl Tea athtoge te nite meena ee ae 
vho have given years of patient and intéllicent study to the whole servants to whom it Is addressed. It requires 1 mment. H 
For more than 20 vears this legislation has been before the com Whereas on the I ning f July 24, 1915, the people of Ct 
s ef Congress. Session after session it has been the subject of shocked by the terrible tragedy of the psizing 0! f 
hearings, investigation, and discussion. Comprehensive bills have her dock im the Chicago Riv 
been introduced Cong after Congress, public hearings held, and vol Whereas pearly a thousand | we r ‘ 
umes of testimony taken and printed, all of which is of pubtic record. | workers; and 
The influence of the steamship companies has been powerful enongh | ° Whereas had the seamen's act been in force at that tir it w 1} 
to delay decisive action throughout all that period. But, excepting as prevented the very overcrowdin hich 3 e tt vd 
to some of the provisions regarding lifeboats and their preper man ane - i. 
ning, the bill im all its essential particulars has been debated before Whereas at the time that the trag . 
the committees of Congress and in one branch or the other for more ng the owners of the Eastland, were conductit 
ti a decade. ystematic misrepresentation he La Follet 
© merits ef this legislation finally became so manifest that both ring about the repeal of that law at the next 
the Republican and Democratic Parties in national convention in | Therefore be it 
1912 pledged its enactment into law. The Republican platform de- | *‘ Resolved, That we, the delegates to 1 see An! City ‘ I 
Clared : |} ence of Women Trade Unionists of C £0 meeting assen Octo 


‘We favor the speedy enactment of laws to provide that seamen | ber 2, 1915, earnestly appeal to 5 t ll in your pow } 
not be compelied to endure involuntary servitude and that Ife | the pri t 

iroperty shall be safeguarded by the ample equipment of vessels 
life-saving appliances and with full complements of skilled able . ' = . te ; 
‘ scamen to operate them.” | {By Mrs. Florence Kei senera al National 
1¢ Democratic platform in 1912 declared : a 





seamen s a on tl t ite 











We urge upom Congress the speedy enactment of iaws for the al } f th 4 
greater security of life and property at sea, and we favor the repeal ; 1 the ‘ tet 
of all the laws and the abrogation of so much of our treaties witn other nt I ughter of the i 
batons as provide for arrest and imprisonment of seamen charged i i a the m of 
with desertion or with the violation of their contract of service. Such Sia i in the Di t of ¢ 
laws and treat‘es are un-American and violate the spirit, if not the letter, ora pti t can | i 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 1 State o ay cones 
,, both parties, therefore, were solemnly pledged to the enactment of | to tl . | itself on ! op d 
be Seamen's bill The pres f ° ount and « ert Stats is part “” 
he seamen’s bill passed both Houses in the closing days of the experts of Montana, Utah, O ‘ \ a 


Sixty-second Congress, and the failure on the part of President Taft to | North and South Dakota, and Verment » co i : bo 
ign the bill was one of the most indefensible acts of his unfortunate | to their maritime experienc Their pr has beer ril 
administration. than that of Seattle and New Yor!l TH TP x Fa {s l K Dp 
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for instance, opines: ‘‘ The seamen’s act was ill-considered legislation.” 
The Lutte (Mont.) Post calls it “ The last straw.” The Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Herald is more reassuring; it says, ** When that mistaken legis- 
lation—the seamen’s law—has been erased and Americans can under- 
take transportation enterprises in the Pacific in competition with Asiatic 
crews, Government interference with the ocean-carrying business will 
be unnecessary.” The Guthrie (Okla.) Leader tells its readers in an 
editorial headed “ The safe and sure remedy,” “if the next Congress 
repeals the seamen's act, as it is now expected to do, an exceedingly 
foolish piece of legislation will be wiped from the statutes.” This safe 
and sure remedy is, however, not for the loss of life at sea; it is for 
the La Follette law. 

Never was press agent more comprehensive in his pian or more 
limited in the scope of the material furnished. Among all the abound- 
ing editorials and press notices, so monotonous and so sinister in their 
content, there is no hint, such as ee be expected in an honest dis- 
cussion of a measure of great national importance, for possible changes 
whereby life might be made safe and conceivable difficulties in adminis- 
tration and entorcement averted. The bill must be repealed. 

It is easy to overlook, amid the din and clatter, the vital fact that 
the law Is not yet in force, that our sea travel is at the lowest ebb by 
reason of the war, that the need for the law is for the time being virtu- 
ally suspended For all these reasons the attack of the press agent upon 
it is of necessity devoid of all foundation in experience. The prophecies 
of evil are indeed mere prophecy, and this when erroneous is the most 
gratuitous of all forms of error, 

This insult to the intelligence of the American people is unhappily 
of their own earning. Because it has come to be known as the seamen’s 
bill the measure 1s almost universally assumed to be in the interest 
solely of the seamen themselves, not a safety measure of life and death 
importance to the traveling public, 

It is a national and international misfortune that the passengers who 
travel by water have never interested themselves in any intelligent way 
in their own safety. Immediately after the loss of any great liner— 
and there has been a series of such losses since the sinking of the Port- 
iand boat and the Bourgogne in the last century—there are widespread 
expressions of horror. Then follows a spasmodic effort to fix responsi- 
bility for loss of life upon a captain, or a first officer, or even upon 
crew and stewards. But the seagoing public as such has never exerted 
itself with any intelligence or continuity in relation to the companies 
or the legislation which do, in fact, share the responsibility for every 
life lost at sea and on the Lakes. It is this permanent, inexplicable 
default of people who have means and intelligence enough to travel 
which has teft to the seamen a task of establishing and maintaining 
safety, peculiarly dificult for them to perform. 

Seamen are, by the nature of their occupation, debarred from exercising 
directly any considerable effective pressure upon Congress. They are 
apt to be at sea on the days of registration, and of the pimety and 
final elections of President and Congress. They maintain their indus- 
irial organization under extraordinary difficulties, the members of their 
local bodies being hither and yonder, their work often separating them 
by thousands of miles. Concerted action in behalf of safety requires 
of them, therefore, a degree of effort greater than is. required of any 
other body of people. With none of that help which they were justly 
entitled to expect, the seamen have performed for this Nation a service 
of incalculable value, 

The National Consumers’ League, at its annual meeting in Buffalo 
in November, 1913, indorsed the La Follette bill, and the writer ap- 
peared before the House committee in its behalf. So far as it is pos- 
sible to learn no other person appeared at any stage of its legislative 
history to speak in the name of the passengers. For nearly two years 
the Consumers’ League has carried on an active campaign of educa- 
tion within its own constituency ; and in case of an effort for the re- 
peal of the law. or for any modification calculated to reduce its value, 
it is safe to predict a protest much more effective than that of 1914 and 
1915. If the scope of the measure is to be materially reduced by 
administrative interpretation or by judicial decisions the standing com- 
mittee of the Consumers’ League on the legal defense of labor laws 
may do for th's bill such work of imterpretation and defense as during 
the past eight years it has done, with continuous, unfailing success, for 
numerous 10-hour laws and eight-hour laws in the interest of the public 
health and welfare. 

it has often been asked, What has the National Consumers’ League 
to do with safety at sea? The reply is obvious. The league numbers 
within its membership men and women who travel by water for busi- 
ness and for recreation. They remember the Bourgoyne, the Republic, 
the Vitanic, the Menroe, the Volturno. They prefer not to be drowned. 

These members recognize, too, that on shipboard they are served 
by stewards and stewardesses, cooks, stokers, and seamen in a far closer 
human relation than that which they have long acknowledged toward 
zirls who sell them umbrellas and gloves in stores or men and women 
who fashion the:r garments in tailor shops. And members of the 
Consumers’ League accept their responsibility for taking a full share in 
demanding the common safety. 

For all the vast population in transit, the passenger is the natural 
spokesman. Until travel by sea is made safe there will be no cessation 
in the campaign of education of the traveling public. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SEAMEN’S LAW. 
[Uy Hon. Rcurvus Uagpy, Congressman from Texas.] 

I am glad te discuss the seamen’s bill. I am the ranking Democrat 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House, which 
reported the bill, There is not in my district a shipbuilder or ship- 
owner or a seaman, but there are a quarter of a million people, some of 
whom are sometimes carried in ships, and all of whom buy and sell com- 
modities, the price of which is affected by ship rates and shipping 
facilities. My interest in ships, therefore, is selfish as to freights and 
shipping tacilities ; my interest in seamen is purely humanitarian. 

My selfish interest became specially acute last August and remains 
so because of high rates and poor facilities for the shipment of our 
cotton, operating for a time to force us to sell at starvation prices, and 
still operating to our great injury. My people therefore strongly 
desire an efficient, available, safe, and economic over-seas and coast- 
wise merchant marine. I am willing to sacrifice economy for safety at 
sea and humanity to scamen, but not for special bonuses, bounties, or 
privileges to shipbuilders or shipowners. 

I sat through many weeks and menths of patient hearings during 
the last three years on this bill and endeavored to be just and fair. 
We heard all that asked to be heard for more than two years. Perhaps 


10 men appeared before us in the interest of shipbuilders and owners | abolish imprisonment fer desertion, yet object to accomplishin- 


to 1 in the interest of the seamen or the public. Great managers and 
owners of ships and ship lines, like Schwerin, of the Pacific Mail, and 
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Robert Dollar and able lawyers came lefore us in the former 
The public was practically unrepresented and Andrew Fur 
almost alone in presenting any extended argument for the «>. 
we were unjust to the shipowner, we are greatly to be blame: 

I have the bill before me; also a pamphlet containing a « <; 
of the attitude of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerc. 
Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast upon the seamen 
Remembes that this is the home of Messrs. Schwerin and ]. 
have both loudly proclaimed to the public that they are se! 
because they can’t live under the seamen’s law. 

I take it the statement before me gives all the real object 
Schwerin or Mr. Dollar could give. The public, I think, wil! 
ished at its meagerness and weakness. 

It first denies that they ask the repeal of the entire law, ‘1; 
there are 20 sections in the bill and that they only object to {| 
in part and 3 in their entirety. * To the balance of the bil! ; 
ment whatever is sought.” 

Sections 4, 13. and 16 are objected to entirely, section 11 in po 

Section 4 entitles the seaman to demand from the master =; 
port where the ship toads or delivers cargo one-half his earned 
These critics charge that it was inserted purely to encourage 
and enable the union to control employment; that the sailors. 
money, would get drunk; that there is no just reason to req 
payment, since sailors are fed aboard ship; and that it is bette: 
sailor that the master keeps his wages until he returns home. 

To all this I reply that I beiieve in protecting the weak aga 
strong, protecting the average man against the oppressive use o 
tunity, power, and capital. And section 4, in connection with 
is just that kind of protection. It does not protect the seam: 
against competition or prevent the owner from using foreign 
It only gives him personal freedom. It takes both sections { 
section 16 by repealing the law under which the master could 2; 
him for leaving the ship when it is safe in harbor and sev 4 
giving him the right to demand when in such harbor half th: 
has earned. 

Shipowners generally profess not to oppose abolishing arres: 
sertion, but they protest long and loud against section 4. 4 
owner’s attitude is that he is perfectly willing for a seamar ( 
his ship, but he wishes to be privileged to say to him, “Al) righ; 
fellow, you are free to leave my ship, but if you do I will hold 
property and not pay you a cent of your wages. Now, if you 
some charitable person to feed you, go.” Is that attitude quite f: 
or fair? Is it honest? The truth, I think, is that the shipow: 
lieves the loss of all he has and the pinch of the seaman’s !) \ 
hold him hard enough; and perhaps he is not unwilling to let } 
provides he forfeits all his wages. He may be sincere, therefor 
he says, “Abolish arrest for desertion as much as you please, 
me keep the seaman’s whole wage.” 

The real issue between us who passed the bill and those who 
it in this regard is not whether the scaman shall be permitted 
his contract, but whether, if he does so, he shall forfeit all or o: 
his wages. We mt half; they say all. We believe in giving hi: 
not a pretended right to quit his job. It is false to say that ¢) 
encourages any employee to violate his civil contract, becau 
poses a very real and heavy penalty on him if he does. W: 
not leave him a slave in fact while giving him freedom in ni: 
do gy him to break his contract, just as the master may 
and just as any other free man may break his. 

The pamphlet objects to section 13— 

First. To its requiring that 75 per cent of the crew sha! 
understand any order given by the officers of the vessel. 

They declare this was inserted actually for the pespove of pr 
employment of Chinese and Japanese, who receive only from S&S S] 
per month. That statement is certainly untrue. r. Sch 
the Pacific Mail, came before our committee and strenuous!) 
that his Chinese crews were as good as or better than any othe! 
ality; that they stayed with him longer and understood thei: 
and orders perfectly. If he told us the truth, all his Chinese crow 
pass muster under this requirement. I will not insult intellicn 
arguing that a crew who at any moment might be called on { 
the stress of storm at sea and face sudden and great danger © 
least 75 per cent of them—be able to understand what they 2) 
do or by arguing that even Chinese can learn in no great while «1 
English to understand orders given in the line of their duties. 

Second To its requirement that 40 per cent first year 1 
45 per cent second year, 50 per cent third year, 55 per cent fo 
and thereafter 65 per cent of deck crews shall be able seamen. 

They apparently mildly object to this, and only on the ground © tha’ 
at the present time there are not — able seamen to go around ar 
enable the vessels to comply with the law, thereby endangerins 
delay in the sailing of the vessel.” This contention was mai: 
the committee. We heard testimony on it. Frankly, we did not 
it to be true, but we graded the requirement so as to give shipowners 
five years in which to reach its maximum. When it is considered how 
important it is that vessels, at least in their deck crews, be cflicien!ly 
manned, and also how moderate this requirement is, and how feeble and 
mild the protest is, almost in its terms justifying the law but plcading 
a faint excuse for noncompliance, it must be concluded that | 
respect the law ought not to be altered. 

Third. To the collector of customs being required upon ith 
information of any reputeble citizen that this section is not beus 
complied with, to cause a muster of the crew, and determine th¢ t 

The shipowners fought this section before the committec. | 
it would enable malicious and troublesome persons to annoy 1b 
the ships. To obviate their objections we provided that such |! 
tion must be filed with the collector at least six hours before saili' 
of the vessel, and fixed a heavy penalty to aoe a false affidavit 
pamphi!et charges that the actual purpose of this provision is t 
professional labor agitators. If ail they might assert were tr 


assure the public such was not the purpose of the committee. 
had in view was a reasonable enforcement of the law and a | 
to make possible its enforcement even in case a complaisant or in 
collector of customs might be negligent. 
The pamphlet doer not object to the abolishment of arrest | 
tion, but does object to section 16, which abrogates treaties in 
with the bill and which is necessary to abolish arrest for «: 
They say it will produce friction with foreign nations and rvt 
and will pe cause foreign lines to refuse to come to 01! 
This surely is the climax of absurdity. They profess to be wi 


result. They fear retaliation, yet surely we do not object to | 
States treating our ships as we treat theirs. They fear forcis 
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yreign ships. , 
pamphlet specially objects making r law 
es to the men app!) to ! This s 
drastic in its prohibition t nts and ad 
der to cut out ust irks and 
s, If we had ne ‘ . ys, these 
would have be burdening sh 
tters wherein ‘ vas fr Tr t 
t no require ul po ry 
oD p entering ; and should be They y 
f y wish to profit by or trad P ! r treating } 
as we do our own. It is hard f me to believe it 
ill on'ty employ mpetent s of iir ter! hey 
ire greater eficiency y 1 pretit 
I have reviewed ail t real objections to tl } I I 
<wered them fairly, and I believe the imp I l 
them bunk. rhe truth is th with t t l no 
seas merchant marine, and this is the first right step tak 1 hal 
tury to build » ont This bill destroys every juality » the 
tion of domest foreign trading in our ports, subjects 
th to the san trictions giv them the s priv ges 
ities. They wil) pay equal wag imply Luse you can 
tin to work equally skilled: freemen le b ! d t 
Water not dammed will seek its common ley 
uld not finish this article ithout saying tha l 
ucking, without which all hope to build up our foreign mer nt 
will prove vain—that one thing is the right of an . rican ci 
» buy his ship where he can buy it the heapest, put it und our 
- and registry, and use it in our coastwise, inland, or over-seas trade 3 
that is another story. 





ND BUNCOMBE—THE DISHONEST CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE SEAMEN’ 
LAW. 

Philip Manson, a patriotic shipowner and organizer of steamship 
lines. ] 

fhe foes of the seamen'’s act are making much capital out of the 

ouncement that some of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co.'s steamers 

be transferred to the Atlantic service. It is untrue that this 

isfer Was necessitated by the seamen’s act. Here are the facts: 


shortly after the passage of the act the Pacific Mail announced that 
anguage provision of the act would make it impossible for them to 
operate their ships in cempetition with the Japanese lines. This was 
med on the theory that they would have to replace their Chinese 
ws with higher-priced American or other English-speaking Caucasian 





Chere is nothing in the act which requires this. The act provides 

at 75 per cent of the crews in each department shall be able to under- 

nd the orders of their officers. ‘Those orders may be given in English, 
Chinese, Hebrew, or any other language. That the crews shall under- 
ud the orders of their officers is a most necessary safety prevision. 

\s a matter of fact all of the Chinese in the steward department of 

Pacific Mail steamers understand and speak English; they couldn't 

cet a job with that company if they didn’t. And the steward depart- 

has more men than any other department on their ships. Also, 

iny = the Chinese in the deck and engine departments understand 
English. 

It would not have been a difficult task for the Pacific Mail to have 
had their Chinese crews qualify under the language test, with the 
eight months which they had in which to do it. Or, the officers of the 
Pacific Mail steamers could easily have acquired within a few weeks a 
sufficient vocabulary of Chinese to enable their crews to qualify under 
the act if that company was sincere about the matter. 

The original announcement of the Pacific Mail that they would dis- 

ntinue their trans-Pacific service was unquestionably a bluff, in proof 
of which I cite the following: 

On May 20 an interview with George Corse, general manager of the 
Pacific Mail in the Orient, appeared in the Japan Advertiser, of Yoko- 
hama, in which Mr. Corse said that his company would not quit; that 
the good will which they had worked up by many years of service was 
too valuable to give up, but that they might take their ships off for a 

» in order to teach the American people a iesson. A more brazen 
at [I have never met with from a public-service corporation. 

On June 18 the China Press, of Shanghai, contained an announcement, 
inder a Hongkong date line, which the Pacific Mail bad issued, to the 
ffect that they would not discontinue their service, but that they had 
een compelled to instruct their agents in the Orient to book no more 
bnew business, as the full capacity of their steamers for several months 
to come was booked up. . 

Up to a short time before the Pacific Mai! sold five of its boats to the 
International Mercantile Marine it conducted classes on board its 
steamers, instructing their Chinese crews in English in order that they 
hould qualify under the language test of the seamen’s act. 

The foregoing conclusively proves that the Pacitic Mail had no inten- 
tion of discontinuing their trans-Pacific service. The Pacific Mail 
doubtedly thought that by threatening to quit they might bluff Congress 
into repealing the seamen’s act, thereby giving a “ black eye’”’ to the 
administration. 

The bluff, however, didn’t work, and the Pacific Mail found themselves 
in a very bad position. Every newspaper and pericdical in the United 
States had featured their announcement that the seamen’s act must 
cause them to quit. Thousands of editorials had been printed on the 
subject, 

Not to have quit after all this newspaper furore would have been dis- 
istrous to the cause of the “ interests,” and the Pacific Mail's attack 
on the administration through the -seamen’s act would have been very 
much of a boomerang. 

The robber freight rates that are obtaining on the Atlantic enabled 
the Pacific Mail to save its face and at the same time reap a huge profit. 
\ liberal appraisal of the five vessels which they sold will not exceed 
$3,000,000. They received $5,250,000 for them. They were enabled, 
thereby, to save their face, cash in $2,250,000 in quick profits (which 
‘aused an immediate rise im the price of their stock), and at the same 
Ume they gave the “ interests °’ a club with which to attack the admin- 
istration, 

It should be noted that the ships sold by the Pacific Mail remained 
under the American flag notwithstanding the seamen’s act. 

_. The Parific Mail’s cry of Jananese competition is sheer buncombe, 
Chere has been no Japanese competition. They worked hand tn hand 
with the Tokyo Kissen Kaisha, the only Japanese line between San Pran 
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“isco and the Orient. Their passenger tickets were interchangeable; 
‘iso their freight bills of lading. Rates were fixed jointly by them and 
vere as high as the traffic wonld bear. Every Pa Mai ulling f 
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American steame ‘ rn 
have les tonunag } } 
were reported, bec ) 
preferred ships of ean-Haw 

*On Septembe 14, I t 
owner of a mer < i rl 
revision of n the g Ind 
in at the idl PPL I 
were no applications On Ma 16, 1915, revised i 

ks were issued, and again t ha e! 
ment. Still a fourth th . on Ju 1 1915 
bring the subject to the atten of America I t 
there has been no reply. 

Capt Dollar has had much te say about the « i 
quired in the erews of American ships al } 
voluntarily manned up to the full requirements of Ar ut 
laws because of the increased efficiency and protect T 
Leaving out the question of th reased effict - 
ships, there isn't a ship afloat the profits of which wor it ’ 

| affected by the wages of one or two additional met r 
Exchange Yearbook for 1914 gives numer nstance f tl 
profits in the steamship business. Net profit f 50 ' 
cent per year are not unusual Thes Tr t 
the pormal profits previous to the wa er 21. tw 
fore the outbreak of the European war, d 
present it is the easiest thing in the 
description to make marke profits of 40 
Steamer earnings continued to increase, and a ‘ ' 
sible for steamers to earn as much as 500 per ent net 

And yet, with such enormous profits in the rin W 1 
it is impossible to operate American ships profitabl rl fa 
ever, are beginning to reach the public in spite of the 
newspapers,” as the Rochester (N. Y.) Herald 1 wh ) 
demands and pervert the truth in the interest of gr ! 
the capitalists allied with them 

fHB SEAMEN’S LAW AND THE GREAT LA 

{By V. A. Olander, general cecretary of the Lake S [ 

Is there a pressing necessity on the Great | 
regulations in navigation as is provided the new s« 

The ship-owning fraternity have loudly dented that tt 
need. They have claimed that the Great Lakes a he ifes 
the world. Their clamor against the La Follett i 
it was pending in Congress, and against the law 
been almost continuou 

But there have been inte { silet ‘ l 
shipowner ceased his safety clair: nid ih tor i 
past 10 years 31 vessels have disappear th 
and taken with them every persen or! ! hirt 
with all on board’ not a soul returt t ‘ i 
‘safety ” of the Great Lakes. It is when tl Pp 
that the shipewner maintains silen 

There may ong those who read tl 
meat that the Great Lakes have gathe lL such 
the list: 

Steamer Joseo, steamer Aaliyuga, imer Ira H 
mania, schooner Olire Jeanette, stea a: eid 
steamer Searchlight (fishing v el) teal ) 

Geo. Nestor, steamer Geo. A. Floss (tishing 
Bessemer No. 2, schooner Rasc : rons, LY 
vessel), steamer Adella Shores, steat ry 
M. Scott, steamer John 4. McG er ¢ 
Argus, steamer Hydru ‘ ! 

| Weaford, steamer James Carruti . hoor i 

| steamer Benjamin’ Nobl teamer ¢ Our 
barge Selden BE. Marvin. 

This is pot a list of all the wree! 

Lakes during the last 10 year it 
magazine contains to chronicle all th ) Ch 

f total disappearance of ships th ev per 
manning, carried to an extreme on the Great Laks 
else, is the primary cause of the 

In the passénger-carrying trade the gam 
ful. The Eastland disaster, with its sa 
lives by the capsizing of that excursion ‘ . 
Chicago River just as she was getting rea t 
result of the overcrowding practiced on 
Great Lakes. There was nothing n t Ls 

| Every mariner on the Great Lake ich ! 
as Government inspectors r ‘ hat 
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unfortunately all do not feel free to tell the truth. Lifeboat capacity has | 
been reduced to a minimum by the board of supervising inspectors of | 
the United States Steamboat-Inspection Service in order that the subor- | 
dinate inspectors might be left free to respond to the pressure from the 
shipowners to allow extreme overcrowding. Had the seamen’s act 
been operative on July 24 there would have been no Hastland disaster, | 
because the increase in the number of lifeboats under that act would | 
have made it impossible for the local inspectors to have certified that | 
vessel for such a great number of pecple. Why, almost at the very time 
the vessel was rolling over her owners were sending out letters con- 
demning the seamen’s act and asking for its repeal because it would 
reduce the carrying capacity of that particular vessel. 

The new law, however, ‘s not drastic in respect to lifeboat require- 
ments. It calls for lifeboats to take care of only 20 per cent of the 
persons on board, rafts for 30 per cent, and nothing for the remaining 
50 per cent, But that is not the fault of the sponsors of the bill. The 
La Follette seaman’s bill originally called for lifeboats sufficient to care 
for every person on board. When it passed the Senate before being sent 
to the House of Representatives it provided for lifeboats for all. But 
in the tortuous course through Congress that part of the bill was 
materially changed, and when it was finally enacted lifeboats and rafts 
were provided only for the percentages named. Even that, however, is 
an vast improvement over the present regulations, an improvement that, 
had it been operative last summer would have prevented the Lastland 
disaster, but nevertheless is not sufficient to meet all reasonable require- 
ments, 

Capsizing is a very unusual accident for steamers to meet with. The 
dangers of fire, collision, and storm are greater. Can shipowners, who 
misuse their vessels to such an extent that one of them actually capsized 
alongside of her dock and drowned nearly 900 persons, be trusted to sup- 
ply the safeguards necessary to overcome dangers when the vessel is out 
of port? A glance at the conditions prevailing on those vessels wilh 
answer that question. Onty from three to five real sallors on board, 
besides the master and his two, or occasionally three, mates, a crew of 
“deck hands’ that know absolutely nothing about the ship, and whose 
wages and treatment are such that on most of the vessels the term of 
service for these men seldom exceeds five or six days. Gangways and 
ports left open, or improperiy secured, hatches uncared for, no watch 
regulations on deck except for a few of the men; operating in storm and 
fog with only one man (the deck watchman) available for sudden emer- 
gency duty on the decks, and the vessel packed with humanity until the 
poor can scaicely elbow their way around the ship. The danger is 
10rrible. 

The seamen'’s act will compel these vessels to carry a larger number 
of experienced seamen. It compels watch regulations which assure 
the presence of more seamen on deck during the night, more men awake 
and working, ready to respond to emergency calls. To what extent does 
it increase the total crew employed on board the vessels? Not at all, 
except in the case of a few of the larger passenger-carrying ships. The 
increase is in the number of experienced men required, and that will 
bring about a decrease in the number of inexperienced men employed. 
The number of the total crew will remain about the same, with the ex- 
ceptions noted. 

> the Eastland disaster a sufficient lesson to compel the enforcement 
of the new law? When the steamer Atlanta, in 1906, caught fire and 
burned so furiously that within 30 minutes after the alarm she had to 
be abandoned by her crew, the public paid little attention, because, 
fortunately, there were no passengers on board at the time. When the 
steamer City of Cleveland burned at her dock in Detroit in 1907, the 
public thought nothing of it for the reason that, again fortunately, 
there were no passengers on board. When the Namoi burned on Lake 
Michigan and had to be abandoned by the passengers and crew there 





was « little excitement and comment. Some people lost their lives, 
but it was soon forgotten, Again, only a few persons were on board 


besides the crew. When the Pere Marquette No, 18, four days after she 
was taken out of the excursion business, foundered and drowned 27 of 
her crew, September 9, 1910, the people began to turn questioning eyes 
toward the traffic. A year ago the steamer City of Chicago was de- 
stroyed by tire, which was discovered when she was within 2 miles of 
port. lIler master rammed her into the dock, not daring to make a 
landing in the usual way. The dock was the United States Life Saring 
Station pier. The people were rescued. Fortunately the small number 
on board made the rescue possible. Then came the Hastiand disaster. 
The people were on board this time. The frightful loss of life followed. 
Accidents that should have warned the public and that should have 
heen heeded, particularly by the Government inspectors who ignored 
them, have occurred time and time again on the Great Lakes in the 
recent past. Nowhere is the seamen’s act required more than on these 
waters. 

On the cargo steamers an inhuman practice has prevailed for years 
of shipping young men and boys as deck hands, enticing them on board 
the ship in the belief that they were to serve on deck out in the open 
nir, and then, after the vessel had left port, compelling them to go down 
into the hot, blistering fire holds to serve as coal passers, subject to being 
called out upon the often icy decks at any moment. The records ot 
by the shipowners themselves show that this condition has resulted in 
the men averaging less than three weeks on the ship. The seamen’s | 
act makes illegal this practice of shipping men on deck and then com- | 
pelling them to serve in the fire holds. Bad as conditions are for sea- | 
men in other parts of the world, nowhere is that practice in vogue | 
except on the Great Lakes. 
It is impossible to discuss the entire situation and all the provisions | 

| 
' 
| 
| 
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of the act in a brief article of this kind. Only a comparatively few 
points can be touched. But there is one provision of the act, relating 
to seamen, which the shipowners, according to their press agents, are 
quite sure will result in disaster to the commerce of the Great Lakes. 
That is the section of the act under which the sailor is entitled to re- | 
ceive one-half of the wages due him at any port where the vessel loads | 
er discharges cargo. “ The sailor will take advantage of this,” say 
the shipowners, “ by demanding one-half his pay and using it to get so 
drunk that he will not be able to return to the ship for duty, and that 
thus vessel after vessel will be delayed, and the whole business of the 
Great Lakes demoralized.” That is what the shipowner tells the public. 


The truth is, that under the law for the past 17 years the seamen on 
the Great Lakes have had that very right to demand one-half of their 
Wages at every port where the vessel loaded or discharged carge. 

ISOS the law was amended so as to give the sailor that right, providing 
that nething to the contrary was stipulated in the contract—the ship's 
articles —which he signed. It has never been the practice to put any- 


thing to the contrary” in the ship's articles on the Great Lakes. 
No shipowner can produce a set of articles containing any such stipu- 


lation to the contrary,” signed at any time during those 17 years. 
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{| seamen’s act is on a par with their claims against that section pr. 



























































































The “argument” of the shipowners against the other parts 
for the right to one-half of pay earned. The gentlemen sho 
off their press agents and listen to a little common sense inst, 
fighting the new law. If they continue to decline to act in yoor 
with the public then there is only one thing to do and that is io 
the law really drastic and much more stringent than anythin: 
tained in the seamen’s act. y 





Address of Ollie M. James, Permanent Chairman Democ;, 
National Convention at St. Louis, Mo., June 15, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
June 16, 1916. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
io extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech de} 
yesterday at the Democratic convention at St. Louis by s: 
JAMES. 

The speech is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF OLLIE M. JAMES, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM Ke 
PERMANENT CHAIRMAN DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 4 
Louis, Mo., JuNB 15, 1916. 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow Democrats, Ladies, and Gentl 
I greet my Democratic brethren of the Republic, the repres: 
tives of a proud, victorious, and unconquerable Democr: 
a Democracy whose life, achievements, and history cha!! 
the admiration of the world. We cheerfully meet face to | 
the public we have not betrayed to point with delight to a1 
less record of promises we have kept. [Applause.] 

Dufing three years of its national control Democracy hi: 
acted into law more progressive remedial legislation than 
Nation has ever had written upon its statute books sinc 
birth. In former national contests in the last two decades 
party came as a prophet. We could only point out wrongs 
promise remedies; but to-day we come with deeds, not wo 
with performance, not promise. Our deeds in the Nation |! 
been greater than our words upon the hustings ; our perforn 
as the lawmaker greater than our promise as the campaiz 
In other words, the Democratic Party has kept its word wit! 
American people. [Applause.] We have made good. We 
by our conduct of the affairs of this Nation deserved the ren 
confidence of its people by proving worthy of the confiden« 
bestowed. 

The Democratic Party rejoices that under this administr::| 
for the first time since the Civil War it was enabled to 2: 
the Constitution of the United States in the interest of x 
government and the masses of the people. We freed the S«: 
from the control of the great interests by making it electi\ 
the people at the polis. We wrote into the Constitution itse!: 
amendment, susceptible of no dispute, that wealth should |! 
its proper burden of the taxation necessary to run the Gov: 
ment efficiently, economically, and honestly, [Applause.] 

: THE LOBBY. 

President Wilson drove invisible government out of W: 
ington and uncovered the mightiest lobby that ever ramifi 
republic or had its rendezvous in its capital. He drove the |o! 
ist out; he turned the American people in. [Applause.] 

THE TARIFF. 

The Democratic Party undertook to enact a new tariff l:a\ 
keeping with the historic principles of the Democratic Party 
justice to all the people. The Democratic Party believes that 
right of taxation can only exist for the purpose of raising sv 
cient revenue to run the Government. Taxation never did j1!- 
exist and never will in a free government for the purpo-: 
enriching one class at the expense of all the rest of the peo; 
We undertook the reformation of the tariff with open minds : 
clean hands, unowned, unpledged to any interest except thit 
the public welfare, and we are proud of our achievement in \\ 
ing into law the present Underwood-Simmons tariff bill. No 
schedule in it fosters a monopoly; not a rate in it protects 
trust. [Applause.] We made as nearly free of taxation as }) 
sible the necessities of life, and sought to obtain as much reve! 
as they would bear from the luxuries of life, One of the great: 
features of this law is the income tax, which raises from the |: 
tunes of the rich, the prosperous, the well-to-do people of (! 
Nation $120,000,000 per annum, and lifts this burden off the tal): 


+} 


and backs of the poor. To my mind, no law is more just than | 
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ef an income tax. Those that prosper under the Government 
ought to be willing to pay taxes to perpetuate it. It is a tax 
that forecloses no mortgages, forces no sales. It is collected 
only where riches abound and prosperity smiles. Would the 
Republican Party dare to suggest the repeal of this part of the 
tariff law? Will they be specific in their objections to this legis- 
lation? What schedule would they repeal? What rate would 
they inerease? Would they substitute the Dingley rate or the 
Payne-Aldrich rate? If they were given control again, would 
hey reenact the tariff law that the Democratic Party repealed, 
« bill that was repudiated by the Republican Party itself at the 
polis? [Applause.] 

Who is it, anyhow, that desires really the repeal of the present 
inw, made by honest méayfor an honest purpose, that of raising 
revenue sufficient to defray the expenses of the Government, and 
substitute in its stead the lobby-made, monopoly-breeding, trust- 

eating, millionaire-producing, Payne-Aldrich bill? [Applause.] 
Our Republican friends told us when we enacted this bill into law 
ihat it would close the factories, fill the streets with idle men, 
produce a panic, create soup houses, and distress would reign 
everywhere; but we rejoice to-day to point to an unexampled 
prosperity in the Nation, with labor more generally employed, at 
higher rates, shorter hours, and better conditions than ever be- 
fore. [Great applause.} Our Republican friends tell us that after 
ihe war is over that poor, stricken, prostrate, torn, bleeding Eu- 
rope will take our home market here from us; that this young, 
virile Republic, with 100,000,000 freemen, that has gone out to 
take the foreign markets of the world, must tremble in great fear 
lest these war-torn countries with millions of their men—the 
lower and strength of their manhood—buried in thetrenches, with 
iheir faetories destroyed, their country laid waste, their charred 
and blood-soaked land filled with widows and orphans and crip- 
pled men, and upon them the heaviest debt of all ages, will come 
here to this happy land, uncursed by war's ravages or its burden 
of debt, and take our home market from us. No, gentlemen; I 
have no such fear; America is going to take the markets of the 
world. [Applause.] We are going to meet our competitors in the 
other markets of the earth and take them, and this great people 
here fears no competitor at home that we are willing to meet 
away from home. With the freight rate and cost of transporta- 
tion in our favor here, we certainly have nothing to fear when we 
are meeting them where the freight rate and transportation and 
many times adverse tariffs are in their favor. But we shall cut 
from them last hope of having even a false issue, for we shall pass 
a bill creating a tariff board to gather the facts created by the 
new war conditions or the conditions that may exist after peace 
is declared, and upon these official facts, obtained by men not in- 
terested in enriching themselves by taxing others, and with this 
gathered information be ready to meet every new condition 
which may arise. [Applause.] 

FEDERAL RESERVE LAW. 

Would our Republican opponents repeal the present Federal 
reserve law that emancipated the credit of a Nation; that made 
the credit of the country to run in life-giving currents through 
ithe avenues of business? Under the old system a few men could 
create a panic, as the whole Nation witnessed in 1907, when all 
the world was at peace and enjoying unusual prosperity. A 
small group of men upon Manhattan Island precipitated over- 
night one of the greatest panics in the history of the Nation. 
it toppled values, wrecked fortunes, destroyed holdings, turned 
out of employment thousands of men, and locked the door of 
almost every bank in the country against the depositor who 
called for his own money. The Republican Party—in control 
for 40 years of our national life—either did not have the ability 
or the courage or the desire to remedy this brutal system that 
lodged the money of a Nation in the control of this heartless 
group of men. The Democratic Party took control of this 
Nation, and under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson met this 
great problem. We took the money control out of the hands 
of this oligarchy ; we lodged its control in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and created the Federal reserve banks of the country. 
We rested the finances of the great people of this Nation upon 
What they own, and not upon what they owe, [Applause.] The 


output of the factory, the product of the farm, the ore of the mine, | 


the business achievements of the people, was the basis of the 
money issued under this new system, and not the bonds that were 
resting upon the people. What would have been the result if 
the old Republican system had been in effect when the world's 
war broke upon us? The stock exchanges in every city in the 
world were closed. Europe poured its vast holdings in plethargic 
stre:ms upon our shores. The cry that went up from all the 
nations of the Old World was, “ We want gold.” Who thinks 


that the Republican system of finance under the guidance of | and our soil from invasion, snd ts 
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| [Applause. ] 


an army big enough to make aggressors think the second f ™ 
fore they strike a blow. | \pplaus | Democ! ; 4 
| army and a navy in keeping with the dignity, | rvation. and 
| worth of this great Republic. [Appl tise. ] = ue prepare amness 
| and ability to defend ourselyes, o f ] yard nf 






these patriotic guardians would have been able t 






















































CLEC t . t 
this mighty cataclysm in the peace and « dit of tl ) 
But what was the result? Not a bank closed ‘ S 
laborer was thrown out of employment; not ss 
forced into bankruptey; but there steed strong { 
masses Of mankind, this great legislative achieven 
Democratic Party. [Applause.] Panies no long Ossi] 
{Cheers.}] The truth of it is, they have only co ‘ 
tory of this Nation, when the Republican P eit 
control of its affairs or the laws that it | 
repealed upon our statute books. 

The panic of 1873 is familiar to the older of our « rl 


Republican Party was in control. The panic of 1893 e: 

the laws written by the Republican Party were unrepealed 1 

the statute books, and the plates for the issuance of bonds 
been prepared by the outgoing Harrison administration. And so 
we are quite familiar with the panic of 1907; but as the mast 
achievement of Woodrow Wilson, to my mind, next to keeping 
100,000,000 people at peace with the world, the historian will 
record the Federal reserve law that created a democracy of credit 
in a Republic of freemen and established a currency system cot 


trolled by the Government that is quickly responsive to the bus 


ness needs of the country. [Applause.}] Would our Republi: 
friends suggest a repeal of this law? I imagine not, though w 
enacted it over their intense and bitter opposition. They stood 
upon the floor of the Senate and with all the eloguence and logis 


at their command declared in solemn tones that if we did enact if 
into law that in 30 days the mightiest panic that ever broke upo! 
a nation would be with us. They said it was but a recrudescence 
of greenbackism and the old free-silver craze. They declared that 
the national banks, 8,000 strong, would not go into it. We di 

carded this advice. We weathered these evil forebodings, and in 
the interest of mankind we wrote the law. No Republican co 


vention from that day to this, no Republican orator upon tl 
hustings with any degree of responsibility, has suggested a wor: 


of criticism or uttered a line of condemnati 


A\MERICANI 


We are all Americans no matter wl core \W 
our country because it makes us free. The beauty of the ocean 
that wash our shores, our fertile plains, our lofty mountail 
our winding rivers, our unequaled landscapes, can only be ¢ 
joyed in their real and matchless beauty through the eyes of a 
freeman. More beautiful than the beauty and splendor of th 
land is the glory of the Government. The humblest may be- 


come the greatest, the weakest may become the strongest, the 
poorest may become the richest: here no taint of blo« olay 
royalty. This freedom is as much the right of the one whe com 
here as the one who is born here. [Applause.}| We are glad of i 
and happy to offer this opportunity and this happiness to all. W 
only ask in return loyalty, valor, and love; loyaity to the fi 
valor in its defense, and love of our free institutions Ay 
plause.] We do not care what songs of the old home land y 
may sing or what memories of the country from which yo ' 
you may cherish. All we ask is that the song you shall hold «de 
est to your heart is the Star-Spangled Banner Applaus 
And the memories you shall cherish most and best are those « 
America that makes you free. There are some who seck to « 
stroy this Nation whose freedom and blessings they enjo T] 
call themselves anarchists. If I had my way, I would not allo 
a single man or association of men to bear aloft upor ‘street 
and highways of this Nation a flag or emblem tl 

tioned the integrity or authority of the Stars and St 


Republic. 





PREPAREDNESS FOR SELY-DEFENSE 

In 1906 I attended the great Vea Conferen in J 
don and saw there assembled 26 nations of the « lh speaking 
in different languages, but all spoke the language of peace. I 
thought that the millenium of peace had come, sucl thing a 
the world’s war was impossible; but the day when the Chi 
tian heart shall rule the world and when peace shall reign over 
the land is not here, and unhappily is not in sight. Self-d 
fense and preparation for it is as necessary now as ever b 
fore. We must not mistake dishonor for peace, as we can 
mistake oppression for peace All Governments love pea 


peace with freedom, peace witl honor. Without these al 
ery beside. Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic Party 
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zens is the 


enough that 


purpose of Woodrow Wilson. 
it 


I want a navy large 
will he impossible for a foreign shell to fall in a 


single American city. [Applause.] I want an army strong 
enough to make it impossible for an aggressor’s foot to press 
American soil. We do not want a foot of anybody’s else's soil, 


and, by the eternal God they shall not take a foot of ours. [Ap- 
plause.}] I do not fear militarism. It has never menaced a free 
people. 

In this land of freedom the right to declare war rests with the 
people themselves. Those who must fight its battles, speaking 
hrough their duly accredited Representatives in Congress—the 
House and the Senate—can alone declare war, and as the people 
an declare war so they can proclaim peace. Democracy be- 
lieves in preparedness without militarism. During this adminis- 
tration we have done more to build up an army and navy in 
three yeurs than the Republican Party did in 40 years of its 
existence. More has been done to give the American people a 


navy and army in three months than Col. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Taft did in 11 years. The President challenged the seeming 


overwhelming opposition of Congress and of his own party, and 
in the name of self-defense “and America first” he took his 
cause to the country, and in the great and unshackled court of 
publie opinion summoned the American people to the rescue. 
Their response was immediate and overwhelming in his support. 
President Wilson acts, he does not rant; he builds, he does not 
bluster. 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS, 

No President during the life of this Republic has ever had to 
deal with so many delicate and dangerous problems as those 
which have confronted President Wilson during the last two 
years of his incumbency in office. With more than half of the 
world in arms in Europe, with Mexico in revolution at our 
border, these difficult and complicated international problems 
have confronted him almost daily, and he has handled them as 
becomes a patriot and a statesman. When the Lusitania was 
sunk the militant voice of Theodore Roosevelt cried out for 
war, and if he had been President of the United States at that 
time, to-day 500,000 brave American sons would be contending 
around the fort of Verdun in this mighty maelstrom of blood— 
thousands would have been buried in the ditches. Our Presi- 
dent, patient, patriotic, farsighted, the real statesman, handled 
this question with the greatest ability, and won for America its 
greatest diplomatic victory. 

Some gentlemen in Congress undertook to take out of the 
President’s hands the right of handling our foreign situation. 
Congress met that quickly, decisively, and said that they stood, 
as every American should stand, back of the President of the 
United States. When the President sent his ultimatum te Ger- 
many he was criticized by two elements—one that he was seek- 
ing to force the country into war and the other was that he was 
too cowardly to engage in the conflict. There are happily two 
kinds of courage; the courage of the man who is willing to 
undertake the danger himself and the courage of the man that 
sends others to the conflict. [Applause.] The courage of the 
inan who wishes himself to enter the conflict may be rash, for he 
lone is to suffer, but the courage to take a nation into war, 
where millions of lives may be sacrificed, is another kind of 
courage. It is a courage that must be able to stand bitter 
abuse [applause]; a courage that moves slowly, acts coolly, and 
strikes no blow as long as diplomacy may be employed, honor of 
the country upheld, the flag respected, and lives of Americans 
protected, [Applause.] Woodrow Wilson has both kinds of 
courage—the courage of conflict and the courage to act coolly 
and sensibly when he is dealing with the lives of others—the 
fate of a nation. [Applause.] It was no time for divided coun- 
sel. The interference of Congress would have created chaos in 
this country, contempt for our honor and our country abroad, and 
would have destroyed the power of America to either maintain 
its honor or protect the rights of the neutrals of the world. 

LINCOLN AND WILSON. 

‘The Mexican situation was inherited by the Democratic Party 
from the administration of President Taft. It had refused 
recognition of Huerta, and the same policy was followed along 
these lines by President Wilson, because he believed with Presi- 
dent Taft that assassination should not be rewarded with the 
presidency of the Republic of Mexieo. The President has 
dealt with the Mexican situation, and his policy has been the 
same as that of Abraham Lincoln under like conditions more 
than half a century ago. [Applause.] Speaking through his 
great Secretary of State, Mr. Lincoln said: 

For a few years past the condition of Mexico has been so unsettled as to 
raise the question on both sides of the Atlantic whether the time has not 
come when some foreign power ought, in the interest of society generally, 
to intervene—to establish a protectorate or some other form of govern- 


ment in that country and guarantee its continuance there. You will not 
fail to assure the Government of Mexico that the President neither has, 
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nor can ever have, any sympathy with such designs, in whatever qu 
they may arise or whatever character they may take on. The Preci, 
never for a moment doubts that the republican system is to pass xs 

through all ordeals and prove a permanent success in our own co 
and so be recommended to adoption by all other nations. But he t} 

| also that the system everywhere has to make its way painfully thre 

| difficulties and embarrassments which result from the action of ant 
nistic elements which are a legacy of former times and very differ 
stitutions, The President is hopeful of the ultimate triumph of 
system over all obstacles as well in regard to Mexico as in rega: 
every other American State; but he feels that those States are pn: 
theless justly entitled to a greater forbearance and more generou 
pathies from the Government and people of the United States than 
are likely to receive in any other quarter. The President trust 
your mission, manifesting these sentiments, will reassure the Gov 
ment of Mexico of bis best disposition to favor their commerce ani! 
internal improvements. I find the archives here full of comp! 
against the Mexican Government for violation of contracts, and 
tion and cruelties practiced against American citizens. It is not 
President's intention to send forward such claims at the present mor 
He willingly defers the performance of a duty, which at any time w 
seem ungracious, until the incoming administration in Mexico shall 
had time, if possible, to cement its authority. 

When American soil was invaded the President qui: 
ordered the United States troops into Mexico upon their punit 
expedition. They are there now, and I have no doubt wil! 
main as long as there is a possibility of the capture and pun 
ment of the murderers who invaded American soil or are ne 
for the protection of American lives alang the border. \\ 
the Republican platform at Chicago denounced the Mex 
policy of Woodrow Wilson, it denounced at the same time 
similar Mexican policy of Abraham Lincoin—the one they 
heretofore called the “ patron saint” of the Republican Ps 
When the Lincoln administration came into power, Mexico 
been in turmoil for years. The government of Juarez was 
power, but was unable to enforce order. Not only had Ameri: 
property been destroyed, but American lives had been lost, an 
member of the American legation had been murdered. It 
perfectly easy thing for the President of the United States 
plunge his country into war if he is a politician before }h 
a patriot. He would seek his own reelection as he came vu) 
horseback up the bloody highway of contending armies. ‘| 
American people have never yet repudiated a war President : 
never will. We are naturally a red-blooded, fighting race. 
course, our Army could invade Mexico and march in triumph | 
its capital, but after the war was over other armies wou 
march—an army of widows and orphans, an army of cripples 
and men broken in health, an army of pensioners, and an ar 
of tax collectors gathering up the earnings of the people to | 
the great war debt. All America wants peace—peace wit 


honor. 
SHIPPING BILL. 


The Republican Party defeated by filibuster the shipping })\! 
proposed by the Democratic Party, which, if it had been enacted, 
would have made impossible the more than 200 miles of railroad 
sidetracks crowded by the products of the American factor 
and the American farm by enabling us to get shipments abroa 
and we would by this time have been enabled to have a merehaii 
marine to take the products of the field and the factory and t!\ 
mines to the hungry markets of Europe. They offer to tli 
United States the often proposed and always defeated subsic) 
to the shipowners to be paid out of the Treasury of the peop! 
of the United States. This time they call it by the name of si! 
vention, but it means, of course, the taking of the people's 
money to enrich a few men. They seem to be perfectly willing 
to take the public money and give it to other people to operat: 
shipping abroad, but they are utterly unwilling that the Govern 
ment of the United States shall with the people’s money purchase 
these ships and operate them if private capital is not willing to 
do so without subsidy or, as they call it, subvention from th: 
Treasury, and whatever profit was made by the Government’s 
operation would go into the publie treasury. The Republican 
platform proposes a subsidy to the shipowner, the profit going 
into their pockets. In other words, it is willing for the United 
States to pay the loss, if there is any, in operating the ships 
when it is done by private capital, but unwilling for the Gov- 
ernment to render the service if private capital will not under- 
take it. 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


Th2 Republican Party, seeking some issue, just any issue upou 


which to hang the slightest hope of returning to power, is driven # 
to the necessity of denouncing in its own platform, adopted at , 
Chicago, the vote of a majority of its own Members in thi ‘ 
House and Senate upon practically all of the reform measures ‘ 
that have been written into law by the Democratic Party. They 


declare we “favor an effective system of rural credits as op 
posed to the ineffective law proposed by the present Democrati: 
administration.” By this declaration they charge practically 
every Republican in the Senate and almost every Republican in 
the House with having voted for an ineffective rural credit law 












which has passed both the Senate and House. In the Senate the 
yote was 57 to 5, in the House 295 to 10. I suppose this denun- 
cetion of their fellow Republicans was caused by the fact that 
of the five Republicans in the Senate who voted against the 
rural credits bill which passed that body Senators Loper, OLIVER, 
and WapswortH were members of the subcommittee that pre- 
pared the Republican platform, and they were anxious to vindi- 
exte their own vote at the cost of denouncing their Republican 
collengues. [Laughter and applause. | 

The Republican platform says “ they favor an effes 
credits system, yet they proposed no substitute to the bills that 
passed the House and Senate, which are in a striking degree 


similar to the rural credits law of Germany which has reduced | 
The | 


the tenants upon the farms from 50 per cent to 10 per cent. 
Democratic Party believes in a home building and land owning 
population. It was our effort and desire to make it possible for 
every man who tilled the soil in America to own the land and 
have a home. [Applause.}] The Republican Party in power 40 
years since the Civil War has never passed any law for their re- 
lief, has never sought to cheapen credit, to enable them to become 
ewhers instead of tenants, but to-day they present the remark- 
able spectacle of adopting a platform which promises nothing, 
but in their anxiety to denounce Democratic legislation have to 
include in their wholesale condemnation nine-tenths of their 
own Members of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
{Applause.] 

The trade commission bill which was passed for the bene- 
fit of the business of the country, to make plain the law, to pre- 
yent monopolization of the industries of the country, received 
a majority of the Republican and Bull Moose Members of the 
Senate and House when it was placed upon its final passage. The 
Ulayton antitrust bill, which had for its purpose free competi- 
tion in trade and the prevention of monopoly, which are basic 
in the business prosperity of the country, received upon its final 
passage almost half of the Republican vote in the two Houses of 
(‘ongress, 

The one great achievement of the Democratic administration 
which was bitterly opposed by a majority of the Republicans in 
both the Senate and the House is not denounced or even honored 
with respectful mention in the Republican platform. This is 
indeed in strange contrast to the gloomy prophecies of financial 
depression, industrial ruin, and wholesale unemployment of 
labor, which the Republicans told Congress and the country 
would follow the passage of this law. 

Anxious as is the Republican Party for an issue, they most 
respectfully declined this one, and the Democratic Party re- 
joices in the thought that the greatest constructive piece of legis- 
lation enacted in the history of the Government dealin: with the 
currency, the very life blood of commerce, has proved so suc- 
cessful that they dare not condemn it in the slightest degree. 

TUB REPUBLICAN RECORD ON THE NAVY. 

The Republican platform declares for “a continuous policy of 
national defense,” but there have only been two propositions 
made in our history for a “ continuous policy.” One was made 
by the General Board of the Navy in 1903, urging upon the Repub- 
lican administration then in power the construction of two 
battleships a year. That “ continuous” program was hidden in 
the archives and never saw light until the present Secretary of 
the Navy published it. Instead of adopting a “ continuous 
policy ” the very year that the General Board proposed a “ con- 
tinuous policy ” advocating two battleships a year, the Republi- 
‘an administration authorized only one, and never under their 
administration did they attempt a “continuous policy” which 
they now want to adopt. If they had, it would not be necessary 
now for the Democratic administration to have to appropriate 
such large sums to make up the deficiencies in the Navy, due to 
the Republican refusal to adopt the continuing policy recom- 
mended by the experts of the Navy. 

The only other “continuous policy” proposed is the one ad- 
vocated by the President of the United States in his address 
to Congress last December, in which he urged the adoption 
by this Congress of a five-year building program which, if 
adopted, would meet the demand of the “continuous policy” 
which the belated Republican promise now offers. But what 
happened when this matter was under consideration in the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House? 2very Republican 
member on the committee decided to oppose the President's 
“continuous program” and would vote for no program longer 
than for one year. “Promises butter no parsnips.” After 16 
years of failure even to let the public know of the “ continu- 
ous policy proposed by the naval experts, much less to carry 
out such a policy, and after the Republicans on the House 
Nayal Affairs Committee, in June, 1916, unanimously opposed 
the President’s policy, they now say they favor the “ continu- 
ous policy,” [{Applause.] 


tive rural | 


UNDER DEMO‘ 


RACY THE UNITED \ \ 

For the first time in the histor rf 
States leads the world in ex; s. We; 
ever, and mills which have not turned 
now busy. All the labor f the | . 
as never before. Wit] 
the only neutral one that is dis 
has not declared : Who 
clean, open, and perfe Ih 
equal opportunity and ( ! 
rupt politics and corrupt business that i 
lican Administration? Every ade nd of 
Democratic Party S t quick] V 
undertake the haz | of suri t 
war, Democracy passed : ill wl 1 provide 
ment should issue the inane 0 Rey ( 
prophesied that there would be great loss to G 
this undertaking, if the Tre ry { kru} HH 
ever, the American products of tl ld 
mine had to have a market, and that | S the sea 

We were not frightened by this gloomy proph« e 
no other remedy. Private capital would no 
we have not lost anything by it, but upon the other hand 
have a balance of more than 82,000,000 Ly cracy tl 
friend of the business and in es ¢ t] country b 
big and little. It recognizes that in a great tion busines 
should be along a great seale. All we ask Its th business 
however large or small, shall not be greater than tl iW Wi 
have freed business from the blackmail of the politician, as we 
have emancipated it from the clutch of monopoly rl w ha 
been plainly written for their guidance. Every bus ss and i 
dustry in the Republic understands perfectly well what the 1] 
is and that the Democratic Party does not desire to hind 0 
purpose is to help, not harass, business; to lit up 
assist, not to destroy, but Instead to « urace in ery Wa 
possible the legitimate business of the count Democracy | 
given to this country government without graft, administ: 
tion without favoritism, taxation without special privilege, ex 
penditures of the people’s money without disher or sea ] 

DIPLOMATIK RiU MPH, 

our years ago they sneeringly called W ‘i 
school teacher; then his class assembled within the nar 
walls of Princeton College. They were the young men of At 
ica. To-day he is the world teacher, his class is made up of king 
kaisers, czars, princes, and potentates. ‘The confines of the scho 
rvoom circle the world. His subject is the protection of Amer 
life and American rights under international law r aving 
neutral life, the freedom of the seas, and without orphaning 
single American child, without widowing a igle America 
mother, without firing a single gun, without the shedding of 
single drop of blood, he wrung from the most militant spirit th: 
ever brooded above u battle field an : wowledgie of Au 
rights and an agreement to American detmunuds There 
calls from the delegates and the galleries * repeat i Mr. Jas 
here repeated the paragraph. The continued che y it 1 
lowed this made it impossible for Mr. Jastes to | ed. ‘I 
mendous outburst of applause and cheering, the par ‘ 
delegates with the standards of many Stat oul 
kept up for 20 minutes before he was able to proceed ith 1 
speech.] He truly demonstrated that pring ightier thar 
force, that diplomacy hath its victories no “l tha 
war. Shall we by his defeat tungle again cles te 
national problems—shall we say to the warril trie Op 
again these settled international questions ; his . ) 
of his country’? In the bloodiest crucible of e | 
kept the stainless banner of the Republic thying abo Whe CMM 
of people in peace and in honor During these 
trial, of difficulties, and complications crowdil ! rt 
like waves of an angry sea, with enemies pow 0 thor 
and critics and traducers from withil th ab \" it w 
cowardly, he emerges as majest nd powert & mountai 
after a storm, leved by all who believe in ‘ nd feared ] 
those who temporize with wrong. He elev: uself to t 
lofty but lonely eCininence eccupied b c,eore Wasi yt 
Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson, the tl \\ t ab 
but best beloved Americun 1 Renublie eve ( 
applause. | 

NEITHER BULLIES THE WI PEA 

He neither bullies the weak nor fears tl gy. 
with the military lord with his millions ot t fiel 
demanding justice for the American pcoople, p ( Ame 
can iives and American rights as he does th th eak fo 
lowers of a revolutionary torn Mexi lor t ] of © 


flag, the 


n 


preservat! 


on 


Ii. 
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would challenge the world to conflict; for political personal pref- 
erment or party advantage he would not inflict the slightest 
vrong nor impose the smallest injury. [Applause.] Mexico and 
Germany, England and Austria look alike to him when America 
is involved. He might overlook the wrong of the weak, but never 


ihe insult of the strong. 
WHAT DO THEY MEAN? 

rhe opponents of the Democratic Party declare that the for- 
eign policy of President Wilsen has been “ evil and vacillating.” 
What do they mean by this? Is it that we should have gone to 
war when Belgium was invaded, which we were not bound to do 
by either contract or principle? That issue we are perfectly 
willing to submit to the American people. Around 20,000,000 
happy firesides the fathers of America will gather this night with 
their unbroken family circle with their children upen their knee 
and their wife by their side, happy and prosperous. Contrast 
this with the fathers, husbands, and brothers of the Old World 
dying in the ditches, with the gloom and mourning in broken 
family circles, where hunger crouches and disease treads. If 
this be “ evil and vacillating,” God prosper it and teach it to the 
rulers of the Old World. [Great cheering.] 

PEACE. 

He hus struggled for peace. His fondest hope, his most fer- 
vent prayer is for the peace, not only of his own beloved coun- 
try, but of all the world. When the last great day shall come, 
and before the court of God the nations of this earth shall 
march in judgment review, the monarchs of the Old World 
shall have to answer for this awful carnage, this heartless 
orphaning of millions of children, this cruel widowing of mil- 
lions of mothers, this brutal turning of a once happy land into 
a place of mourning, and on that last day I can see our Presi- 
dent holding in his hand the accusing picture of Henri Danger, 
of Christ upon the battlefield, with the dead and dying all 
about him, with the roar of cannon, the screaming of shrapnel, 
the wail of the dying, and above his head written these words: 
‘And He said unto them, love one another.” When that day 
shall come, who is it that would have our President exchange 
places with the blood-bespattered monarchs of the old world? 
{ can see him with the white light streaming upon his head 
and hear the Master say “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” [Applause.] 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF WOODROW WILSON. 


‘The Democratic Party is proud of the achievements of Wood- 
row Wilson. He has brought prosperity and plenty to 100,000,000 
Americans. He has given work to every willing hand in the 
Republic. Every toiler has the full dinner pail—full to over- 
flowing. 

He has by legislation taken labor out of the brutal category 
of inanimate things and treated the toilers as men with hearts 
that beat and lips that pray, and they are no lonver subjected to 
oppressive injunctions or Federal court manipulations; he has 
dignified the associated toilers of the field and the factory, men 
seeking by organization and association to brighten and make 
celightful the lives of the wealth producers and creators of the 
Nation; he has freed the industries of the Republic; he has lib- 
erated the business of the Nation; he has provided a Federal 
‘Trade Commission whose duty it is to destroy favoritism, weed 
out unfair advantage, and give to industry everywhere an equal 
opportunity ; he has given to individualism high hope and new 
\ife; he drove from the Treasury of the Nation a ship monopoly 
that was enjoying subsidies on the canal tolls of millions of dol- 
lars a year, and at the same time proclaimed to the world that 
a treny made with America was more than a “scrap of paper,” 
but was, indeed, a bond of honor that should be faithfully 
kept; he has struggled amid the world’s war with the great 
nations of the earth for the freedom of the seas and the rights 
of Americans and of neutrals everywhere; he has stood for the 
law of neutrality which was written before the war com- 
menced and agreed to by the nations of the earth and could 
not be changed during the war to meet the exigencies of some 
or the demands of others. 

With critics all about him, with patience and strength and 
great foresight, he has kept a Nation at peace with honor. He 
has driven from the control of the finances of the people of this 
Nation an oligarchy of wealth and substituted in its stead a just 
Government, interested only in supplying the legitimate business 
needs of the country with suflicient currency to meet its demands 
and requirements. It ought not to be necessary to nominate him 
n partisan convention. Patriotism in this world crisis should 
rise above politics, and all parties should rejoice at an oppor- 
tunity to proclaim him the whole-hearted and happy choice of 

Republic of peaceful freemen. And as we can not afford to 
swap horses while crossing a stream, who would say that we can 
afford to swap horses while crossing a bloody stream? Seo 
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America ean not afford to change leadership during this grea} 


cataclysm that shakes the nations of the earth, for to Woodrow 
Wilson more than any other citizen in all the world the Christian 
people, wherever the rain falls or the sun shines this world 
around, look anxiously, hopefully, and prayerfully that he will] 
bring peace to the struggling armies of Europe. What party is 
it now that would dare undertake to discredit this master dip- 
lomat, this unconquerable leader, this great American, for by 
that you may palsy the hand that may write the peace treaty of 
the world. [Great cheering and applause.] 


An Appeal of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America for War-Relief Funds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM §S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or RepresenvrativeEs, 
Priday, June 16, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the appeal of th« 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America for war- 
relief funds. 

The appeal is as follows: 


A Second Mgssacp TO THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, TO THE 
SunbDay ScHOOLS, anD, THROUGH THE CHURCHDS, TO THB AMBRICAN 
PROPLE FROM THE FeperaL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST I) 
AMERICA TO EXPRESS THE UNITED APPEAL OF THE ORGANIZATIONS FOr 
Ware Revizr in EvROPE anD ASIA. 


Dear BRETHREN: The response to the first message ts prophetic, but 
not universal or commensurate. Not a word of complaint has come, 
and many messages have been conspicuously bopeful. or example, on: 

astor writes: “ Ours ts a country church of 100 members. Our offer- 

g of over $200 Is the largest we ever made.” Another writes: “ We 
are a little rural church. e send $17.90 and pledge ourselves to send 
$10 a week at least, so long as the war lasts.”’ Another: “ Our collection 
was $2,400.” 

Meanwhile the cry of distress continues. Our correspondence from 
Europe and the reports from the organizations bring new stories of 
suffering, and those whv suffer most are the most innocent. 

No united movement of the churches could be more far-reaching in 
spiritual influence than this effort to extend a hand of Christian lov 
and sympathy to the peoples across the sea. 

The constituent les of the council, cither through their nationa! 
assemblies or through their executive boards, have given unhesitating 
approval of the action of the executive committee. 

e therefore resort to you again, and our message comes this time in 
a wider representative capacity. 


WHY ANOTHER MESSAGH? 


The first message was taken up y a voluntary committee consisting 
of ex-President William H. Taft, — Alton B. Parker, Hon. Seth 
Low, and Mr. Hamilton Holt, who issued a message to the people urging 
them to hear the voice of the churches. 

Following this, on June 6, there was held in the federal council 
conference room a conference of representatives of the outstanding war- 
relief organizations, which unanimously voted to request the federa! 
eouncil and the churches to continue to be their voice to the people. It 
was further 

“Voted: That continuous messages should be sent out to the people 
through the churches.”’ This transforms our previously voluntary 
action into 

A PROFOUND RESPONSIBILITY. 


To have these great causes look to the Christian church to become 
their voice is a gratifying token, but it imposes an immeasurable respon 
sibility which we must regard with humility, but from which we must 
not shrink, 

They asked the federal council to do this. The council has there- 
fore turned over, for the time being, its staff and its resources. ‘The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement has given over its forces to the com 
mittee on Armenian and Syrian relief. But what is the federal coun- 
cil? It is the sum of all its parts. It is simply your church and all the 
other churches together. 


““PHE CREATION OF A NEW ATMOSPHERE IN THE NATION.” 


These were the terms in which Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, secretary o! 
the Armenian committee, described the task of the church at the con 
ference. It is the invoking of the spirit of unselfishness and self 
sacrifice. The representatives of the war-relief organizations, many of 
them, have expressed their feeling that this has been the one thing 
lacking. Our ex-President of the United States, and the business men 
and publicists associated with him in reenforcing our first message, re 
minded us that we must invoke the religious motive of the people and 
transfuse the whole movement with a spiritual light. 


“ BVERY EXPRESSION OF UNSELFISHNESS IS A CORD OF LOVE BETWEES 
BETWEEN AMERICA AND THR NATIONS.” 


Thus writes one ef our European brethren concerning our first me: 
sage. Another says: “* Your American churches have already begun to 
noe us rebuild our shattered civilization,” referring to a letter of our 
general secretary telling of our plans. 

Still another of our European correspondents says: “We had come 
pretty nearly to feel that the American people were overwhelmingly 
concerned with their own commercial gains, but the plans about which 
you write me show clearly that the great body of our American Chris- 
tians have not lost their Christian compassion.” 
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In. faet, looking over our correspondence, their expressions of grati- 
tude are out of all proportion to w hat we have thus far done. 


THE ACCELERATING DISTRESS NECESSITATES NOT A CONTRIBUTION BUT A 
CONTINUOUS MOVEMENT OF UNSBLFISH VELOCITY. 


We wish that we might convey to you the reports and the stories | 


that come to ws from the war-relief burenus, : liere are a few randem 
indications of the increasing suffering and of its momentum. 

The B. PF. B. blind fund writes that 25,000 are blinded, and that at 
the rate this continues hundreds of thousands will require permanent 
eare. although seme of them are taking their own lives. Dr. Lynch is 
gathering appalling statistics regarding the number of orphans and 
homless children in all countries 

Every pastor eught to seeure from the Jewish organizations and read 
the pitiful story ef the Jews. Peoples like the Montenegrins, Ukrai- 

ians, Nestorians, and peoples of Persia and Syria have received almost 


f except ‘that furnished by people of their own race in this 
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coun y- 

The German relief orgenizations send us the story of 400,000 home- 
people in East Prussia, of 55,0060 houses destroyed, with the conse- 

quent suffering of thousands of women and children. The British 

War Relief Association sends a special appeal from the hospitals where 

the demand for equipments is always greater than the supply. 

The Secours National tells us of the pitiful efforts at reconstruction 
of homes, the effort te maintain workshops, the pitiful condition of 
nds of released prisoners, of over a million French and Belgian 

, and of over 7,040 homeless children in one community. 

The Belgian Commissien writes that the potato supply in northern 
Fronce is absolntely exhausted ar that the mortality statistics in 
ities like Lille are more than dou! The war relief clearing house, 
as well as the national allied relief committee, tells of its constant 
crams frot 1 directions, which they described as “ heartbreaking.” 

ft is stated that in Poland 20,000 villages are now in a state of com- 
plet» destruction: that they can look to no one but America for help; 
and we shoul? simply “cempare Voland’s need with America’s pros- 
perity.” The Serbian committee tells us of new districts where there is 
no bread at all amd practically all the feod they eat is unhealthy. The 
Ked Cross writes that its chapter at Constantinople has thousands of 
the destitute from surrounding nationalities, that the appeals to it are 
overwhelming, and “ its relief funds are being rapidly exhausted.” 

ly. Anet, of the American Huguenot committee, whose churches are 
ministering to the people, tells a sad story of the needs in dispensaries, 
aml as an filustration, that the Presbytery of Charleroi at its meeting 
last month had only boiled leeks for food during its sessions. 

Finally, the Armenian sitention. This committee finds 50,000 sufferers 
in Deir Zor, has word that the Arabs killed 500 eut ef one caravan of 
600 people on the road; that in Leonia there are 2.000 orphans and in 
Hzleb 25,000 orphans, aithough the number will be reduced because 
they are being destroyed. Their latest report, received while this was 
being written, says there are $00,000 destitute Armenians in Turkey and 
vy thousands more in ether districts. The in need of this work is 
50.000 a month this summer and at least $250,000 a month after 
September 1. . 

SOME OF TITE NEEDS 
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The first is money, but there is also opportunity to supply, by ar- 
raugement with various committees, new and clean second-hand cloth- 
ing, woelen yarn and cloth, hespital supplies, blankets, socks, under 
wear, good shoes, sheeting, Uannel; cotton for the want of which hun- 
dreds are Bleeding to death, while the United States is the storehouse 
of cotton: and there is need of various kinds of imperishable food. 

Let us devete eur prayer meetings and our services of worship to 
intercessiom for Europe and Asia and make it a subject for unceasing 
prayer. 

* He went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to God. 

“And when it was day * * * Hecame down * * * and stood 
in the plain * * * there went virtue out of Him and healed 
them all.” 

SPIRITUAL COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP. 


Our coramunities look to their Christian forces for leadership in such 
a time as this. 

1. Appoint a committee in your church. 

2. Consult with other pastors and laymen and secure the appoint- 
ment of a community committee for continuous service. 

3. See that the matter is seriously considered by your church federa- 
tion or association of ministers. In some communities it has been 
found advisable to have a general community fund or community treas- 
urer. In ether words, some sort of clearing house for the community. 

4. Make special appeals in bebalf of the suffering children of Europe 
to the Sunday-schoo!l children, the young people, and the day-school 
children, using the dime banks, such as are furnished by the B. F. B. 
fund and other similar helps, suggested by the fund for starving 
children. 

5. Organize interest through other groups and organizations in the 
church and in the community. 

6. Give one immediate special Sunday to a presentation of this great 
cause, unless you have already done so, and in this connection we would 
suggest citizenship Sunday, July 2, as a suitable opportunity. 

7. Interview people of means for substantial contributions, 

In connection with the community campaigns, we would earnestly 
advise the wide distribution of this message and of our first message. 

8. Get continuous publicity, through the press and in other ways. 
Make it “ popular.” 

THE SPIRITUAL EFFECT ON OUR OWN CHURCHES, 

While this may not be our motive or impulse, we may well consider it 
Who doubts tec spiritual reaction of foreign missions? Is not this 
movement of the same nature? 

THE EFFECT UPON OUR NATION, 

May this not be the means of lifting our Nation out of its political 
and economic eonfusion into a higher idealism which shall make it a 
moral power in the world? 

THIS IS NOT SIMPLY A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES. 

Some of the pastors have lost sight of this. itis a message through 
the churches to the peeple ef America, to be voiced by 100,000 voices 
of ministers consecrated and ordained to reach the hearts of the people. 

INFORMATION—HOW AND WHERE TO SEND CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The matter wil), of course. be taken up with yeur denominational 
committees, if they have been appointed. The following organizations 
are mentioned, without im any way disparaging others, because they 
cover the sufferers of all sections. To submit any longer Hst would be 
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confusing, and the others 

known. A directory of tt 

the American Red C 
Ameri he ( 

D. Crin 3. treas ‘ 
B. F. Permanent 





treasurer, 590 Fifth Avi 
The Fund for Starvin 

Fifth Avenue, New York ¢ 
American Committee tf 

Crane, treasurer, 70 Fifth A 
American Huguenot 

East Twenty-second Street 
American National Red ¢ ; 

1624 H Street, Washington, D. < 

noncombatant relief.) 
British War Reliet Ass« ti 

Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
Commission for Relief in 

120 Broadway, New Y 
American Jewish Relief 

M. Warburg, treasurer, 174 
East Prussian Relief Iu 
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Place, New York City. 

The National Allied Relief ¢ 

200 Fifth Avenue, New Yorl 
Relief Committee for War 

urer, 531 Broadway, Bi . 

Secours Nationa! Mrs. Whit \ 

seventh Street, New York ¢ 
Serbian Relief Committ: i ‘ 

Avenue, New York City 
Union Nationsle des Kglises R 

gency Relief Fund \ ed R. K 

second Street, New York City 
War Relief Clearing Hous I \ ry 

Lamont, treasurer, 40 Wall S t, New Y 
Polish Relief (Federal Council Pus \ . 

105 East Twenty-second Street, New )\ ( 

Polish Victims’ “und I a7 \ d 

Building, New 

SERVICES OF THE FEDERAT 
The general secretary wil! gladly render tnfor? t wil t! 
federal council has not deemed it a abl to wae I her to 
the suggested ones, inasmuch as mauy church ha expre 

wish that the council, on account of its | the mos I 

diate and pressing needs, should i n j eir ! th 

council is willing to do this, whether for ted 
funds. These should | wild ia 1 Federal ¢ 

War Relief Fund, 105 Bast ‘fw eee . New \ ( 

Checks should be made out to the War Re 
The federal council is u I th 3 

movement out of its own fre 
Pastors who secured ul « 

aroused the deeper interest, anid , 

distribute the first messag vi $; 

and this second message, ¥ h ) iy M2 op 
By order of the executive cor e, rey th 

tious, and In the naz } 

S 
I Vi Nol 
‘ ‘ , f t 
CHAI M BA 
JUNE 15, 1916. 

THE OpPporRTUNITY AnD TEST OF AMERICAN CH Woy Sr 
THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA | , x Nat \ 
APPEAL FOR THE RELIEF < im INNoc : \\ 
IN EUROPE AND Asta?—IN TI Periop or Rk Lis 
CONSTRUCTION THAT MusT BeGIN WHEN THE War FE 4, Waar I 
WILL THE CHRISTIAN Forces or AmMbnica Be |! , i » Ta 

THE MESSAGE OF THE FEDERAI 

CHURCHES OF 
Drak Brotmer: The fed I 

and cooperation 
(1) A Nation-wide effo. 7 

Europe and Asia; and 
(2) A movement that shall | ! r ¢ 

the vital part that belongs to M i 

reconciliation that must follow e « t 
It is only through the churches of Christ that th ‘ 

can be created and the s pat 

to help shape aright the future policies of t wet ind 

the solid foundations of world peace thi t 
It is through the pastors that t ce! ] red, 

and impelled to meet the grea h { ( 

tian churches have ever faced 1 test 

and spirtual leadership. 

As the representative of t! reat bod t : » fed l 

council asks your serious 1 pra t 

ments that follew. Its pur} i not f et 

tion, as an additi t i . 

to supplement their work 1 a i uy 

ing the facts home to tt ul t . 

members in our constifner his in no done wi 

active assistancs It 1 ts wit you ot onty ’ p nt t 

and secure pub! cont . mit to « t 

who need to be aroused situation and 

makes upon the « r O ) 

nent committee that w carry it 

members 
The federal cx cil ks 11 I 

before the various bodies of 3 4 

spring and autumn, and s ring to i 

it most eff sctively to th a 

foundly that the crisis, which iny t ( t and 

the progress of Chr ianit t I i 
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This is a time in which there are no precedents. The Divine call is 
upon the churches to do something large, worthy of thelr Master and 
lard, something that shall manifest His spirit to the world and prove 
the reality of Christian discipleship and brotherhood. We feel sure that 
when you know the steps that led to this action by the federal council, 
ind realize the immediate needs and the yet wider and more lasting 
service that our churches may render when peace bas come, you will 
join us in the effort to bring the entire membership into cooperation 
in this noble work, even to the point of sacrificial giving. 

The federal council, in view of the facts herewith presented and the 
immediate necessities of the situation, urges you to bring this matter 
before your people on Memorial Sunday, May 28, 1916, or on as near a 
Sunday as may be practicable, and take an offering as an initial ex- 
pression of sympathetic interest. This offering may be designated for 
any of the causes here presented, and the money may be sent directly 
to the treasurer of the relief committee chosen. A list of leading re- 
Nef organizations of wide scope is given in the addenda as a guide. 
If advice is desired in this regard, it will be gladly given by the general 
ecretary of the federal council, who has in his office full information 
as to the most pressing needs. All the matter needed for sermon or 
uddress will be found in these pages. 

The time is short? Yes; but long enough for starvation, deprivation, 
and death to do their work. 

Some churches do not favor special appeals? 


But a crisis transcends 
all ordinary rules and even church rules. 


The churches that catch the 


vision and rise to meet this world challenge will revitalize their 
spirituality. 

his is where giving enriches and withholding impoverishes. 
WHAT LED THE FEDERAL COUNCIL TO UNDERTAKE THIS MOVEMENT FOR 


RELIEF AND RECONCILIATION? 


The leading was providential. In December last Dr. Macfarland was 
profoundly impressed that the time had come for a private mission to 
the Christian leaders in the different nations of Europe, with whom he 
had been in correspondence. With the approval of the members of the 
committee, whom he called in council, he sailed on December 14, landed 
at Rotterdam, and spent the month following in Holland, Switzerland, 


Germany, France, and England, having interviews with leaders, both 
in church and state, and meeting with most fraternal reception. 


Word from abroad has left no doubt as to the fruitfulness of his mis- 
sion. On his return he made a full report to the administrative com- 
mittee, with certain recommendations, among which were the following: 

“1. We should prepare to make this work of reconciliation and re- 
construction our largest effort for the immediate future and prepare 
our minds and activities for it. It might be well to secure some sort 
of immediate general approval by our constituent bodies. 

‘2. The one thing which has been our strongest asset of influence 
has been the rellef work of America and the American churches. But 
it has not been adequate or proportional. I learned in conference with 
the Belgian Relief Commission that our contributions of money had 
been disproportionate as contrasted with Canada and Great Britain, 
ulthough, of course, this is offset by our gifts of food and supplies. 

“We might issue an immediate call in this matter to the churches 
and to the American people. Our brethren abroad are saying that, while 
we may have been confused on the issues of the war, we have entered 
straight upon the one clear duty of relief, and we shall greatly 
strengthen our position and influence by opening this door more widely. 

‘Indeed, our most serious weakness is due to the reproach in which 
we are held because of the allegation, more or less made upon the part 
of all the nations, that we are utilizing the war for our economic and 
commercial gain, 

“Our best counteracting influence is and will be ovr work of relief. 
Again and again men who criticized our Government and our commer- 
cial interests declared that our common people and high-minded men 
of wealth had largely rectified mistakes in other quarters.” 


THE SPECIAL CONFERENCE’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The administrative committee felt that these recommendations were 
so weighty that they should be considered by a larger body, and called 
a special conference of representative men, including the following: 

rank Mason North, Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions ; 
Fred B. Smith; John M. Glenn, director, Russell Sage Foundation ; 
Frederick Lynch, secretary Church Peace Union; John R. Mott, chair- 
nan World Continuation Committee ; Cleveland H. Dodge; E. L. Smith, 
American Board; 8S. T. Dutton, secretary Armenian Committee ; Arthur 
J. Brown, chairman Committee of Reference and Counsel; Alfred R. 
Kimball; Jerome D. Greene, secretary Rockefeller Foundation; James 
I,. Barton, American Board ; J. Edgar Leaycraft; and Fred P. Haggard, 
of Russian Prison Work Committee. 

After full discussion, this conference unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing findings : 

“New York, March 23, 1916, 

To the ADMINISrPRATIVE COMMITYEE OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL: 


*In view of the appalling need for material and spiritual relief 
created by the European war—a need which the churches of the United 
States have not yet sufficiently comprehended nor adequately attempted 
to meet—we recommend : 

“That a special meeting of the executive committee of the Federal 
Council be called for thoroughgoing consideration to this need and to 
idopt comprehensive plans that will help to meet it. That the plans 
include the following: 

* The immediate preparation and wide distribution of a strong appeal 
which should have for its chief purpose to arouse the conscience and 
stimulate the will of the churches in this great world crisis. 

“The issuance of bulletins in which greatly needed information may 
be furnished regarding general and particular calls for help, and the 
several agencies through which assistance may be rendered. 

“The appointment of leaders and committees in local churches and 
communities who shall come to feel the burden of this work and give 
themselves ungrudgingly to its accomplishment. 


“The fullest cooperation with any and all agencies created for the 
common purpose,” . 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE'S ACTION, 


Following the advice of the conference, a special meeting of the 
executive committee was held April 19, and was attended by the official 
representatives of practicaily all of the constituent bodies. By invita- 
tion, Prof. 8, T. Dutton, secretary of the Armenian Relief Committee ; 
W. B, Millar, secretary of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement; Rev. 
George T, Scott; and Dr. Charles Riggs, a missionary from Constanti- 
nople, were present. 

After a full day’s 
adopted the following: 

“Inasmuch as the conditions of suffering and need in the nations 
directly affected by the war in Europe and Asia are appalling beyond 


session the executive committee unanimously 
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description and are not known to the masses of our people, who hay. 
not been sufficiently informed concerning the facts to inspire them ¢. 
interest or action, and since the inability of the nations, strained 4 
they are, to meet these needs constitutes an urgent appeal to t! 
neutral nations, and especially to the people of the United States, 

use their utmost endeavors to bring relief wherever possible to 

who suffer: Therefore 

“ Resolved, That the Federal Council of the Churches of Chris 
America, while recognizing the various relief organizations already a: 
work and having no purpose save that of cooperation, believes that {1 
time has come for a relief movement of such magnitude as shal! 1): 
tingly recognize the obligation of Christianity to respond to a 
human need and emphasize to all the world the moral and spiritu 
consciousness and the Christian and philanthropic spirit of the Am 
can people. 

“Also, Resolved— 

_ “1. That the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Ame 
initiate a nation-wide movement for the relief of suffering in Pure). 
and Asia growing out of conditions created by the war. 

“2. That the movement shall be under the leadership and inspir 
tion of the churches, a preeminently religious appeal to the peop! 
through the churches and religious orders and organizations, «© 
Concertos to arouse among all classes the sentiment of personal s: 
sacrifice. 

“3. That the federal council suggest for the inauguration of th: 
movement memorial Sunday for the solicitation of funds for th 
suffering peoples of Europe and Asia, and invites all the churches au 
religious organizations of the United States to set apart as Memori: 
Sunday, May 28, 1916, for the consideration of the widespread « 
rows of the peoples and for most generous contributions to relieve 1} 
suffering. 

“4. That a letier be conveyed to all the churches and that t! 
immediate cooperation ef church federations and ministerial associ: 
tions be secured; that the cooperation of denominational boards an 
of assemblies meeting in May be obtained, and that the church: 
also be reached through the religious press; that other movement- 
such as the laymen’s missionary movement and the various Sunda) 
school associations, be enlisted, and that the entire press of th: 
country be invited to render assistance through publicity. 

“5. That the movement be unrestricted in its appeal both in respe. 
to the securing of funds and in the distribution of relief; and tha: 
individuals, churches, and other organizations shall designate thei 
preference for the use of funds. 

“6, That the administration hereafter to be appointed shall folloy 
up these initial appeals so long as necessity may exist or until ih 
executive committee shall otherwise order.” 

The administrative committee requested Rev. Howard B. Grose 
secure sufficient release from the Baptist Boards of Missions to consul: 
and advise with the general secretary in carrying out these plans, and 
Dr. “eaten has rendered administrative service in initiating the mov: 
ment. 

This places clearly before you the action taken by the federa 
council and the reasons impelling it. Nine-thoughtful representatiy: 
conferences have been held, and Dr. Macfarland has also widely inte: 
viewed responsible men in both Europe and America. We believe yx 
will agree with the conclusions reached by the executive committe 
and in the conviction that this is the hour of hours for our church: 
to act heroically in behalf of suffering humanity. “For the love of 
Christ. In His name.” 


THE IMMEDIATE, APPALLING, AND INCREASING NEED. 


Our people have no conception of the actual conditions of starvation 
and suffering. Even those who have seen something of it at firs! 
hand can not fully comprehend it. Language can not depict the hop 
less misery of hundreds of thousands of women and children an: 
helpless old men. John R. Mott says that the remembrance of sicht> 
he saw often wakes him in the night and holds him sleepless. Ii: 
visit to the battle fronts aged him more than 10 years of ordinar 
work. The same is true of Dr. Macfarland. In common with all wh. 
have been in the lands stricken and devastated by the war, he |» 
lieves that if the facts could only be made known an immediate ai 
adequate response would come from the members of our chure)h: 
This appeal is to make some of the facts known. 


LOOK AT THE NEEDS. 
I. Belgium. 


Five million dollars needed at once. Three million destitute pew): 
in Belgium mes alive by the relief furnished through the Commission 
for Relief in Igium. 

Consider these facts, taken from the report of F. C. Wolcott. = 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to report on conditions in Belgium : 

“There would be wholesale starvation within three or four weeks 
the importation of food into Belgium were stopped. 

“If any who cavil at the sending of relief supplies into Belgiu 
could only visit Belgium and see personally the plight of the sufferins 
people, they would come back as eager for the continuance of ‘! 
work as I am. 

“Of the 7,000,000 inhabitants in Belgium 3,000,000 are virtua!) 
destitute and Srawene daily one meal, consisting of the equivalent i 
three thick slices of bread and a pint of soup. 

. “T have seen thousands of —- lined up in snow or rain, soaked 
and chilly, waiting for bread and soup. I have returned to the (! 

tributing stations at the end of the day and have found men, wo rig 
and children sometimes still standing in line, but later compelled to ¢ a 
back to their pitiful homes cold, Wet, and miserable. t was 





ate 





until 18 weary hours afterwards that they got the meal they misse Ee: 
“There is another stratum of society just above the poorer, workins 

people, which is only partially destitute, but even these must swailoy Es 

their pride and stand in line every day for the supplementary ratio! ' 

Most of them are mothers and fathérs who have children only part i 

nourished. f 
“Picture the mental condition of people without work for mor: a 

than a year and a half, daily face to face with the possibility of starva 3 


tion, cut off from communication with the outside world by bar» 3 
wire and armed cordons of a conquering foreign army. 
“The need will continue great for — months after peace 
declared. Factories have been stripped of their machinery. Ther 
a complete stagnation of industry. It will take months to rehabilita' 
these industries and to start the wheels again. The needs are dai) 
growing more acute.” ; 
History records nothing finer than the manner in which the Belgian 
and French peoples have met the horrors and sufferings of which (ne) 
are the innocent victims, nothing more heroic than their self-sacritice 
in —— needy and sorrowing to the more needy ard 
stricken. 










































































































































surely we ought to leave them in no dou is to the sympath nd 
‘ us spirit of American Christians wh re their ; I 
. e to their relief. 
A BELGIAN GIRL EXPRESSES THE GRATITUDE OF Al 
Oh, dear Americans, 1 am still small My words can not tell you 
‘ well how I want to thank you, but. dear Americans, you must 
fr my neart. I pray every cay te the good God that He shall bless 
5 ives and that He shall spare you from war, hunger, and all « 
I rs. Take, then, loving and noble people, with my deepest feel 
1 anksgiving of my elder bi Ss and sisters, A thanktiul Leal 
‘ GERARDINA VAN DER VOORDT 
REPUTATION OF THE CHRI AN ¢ CRCH 18 IN A MEAST im < 
» make the case concrete, t S an ¢€ i te of needs in Belg 
: rthern France Note tl the people of Belgium, w desi 
work, would rather Lave materials out of which to make the gar 
t the garments made up, so that the unemployed might bave 
{ to do. That is the spirit of self-help that saould lead us t 
»SStDle. 
WHAT IS NEEDED 
For men: Two hundred thousand pairs of sh s ranging from 
N i to No. 41; 300,000 shirts ; 200,000 pairs d 200,000 under 
200.000 jerseys or sweaters; 400,000 pairs socks (woel) ; 350, 
{ pairs tro sers ; 300.000 coats: TO) MD averco: ts, 100,000 searfs. 
r women: Two hundred thousand irs of shoes, sizes ranging from 
N ; to No. 8; 400,060 waists or blouses; 200,000 pairs drawers; 150 
0 vests or underbodices; 400,000 pairs stockings (weol); 160,000 
j ats or underskirts; 200,000 skirts 240,000 shawls or woolen 
vouts or e¢loaks. 
for girls: One hundred thousand |; 200,000 waists or 





300,000 pairs drawers ; 200,000 | 
0 frocks , 400,000 pairs stoeckin 


for school children; 100,000 woolen 





VOODOO 
VU, 
(wool) ; 200,000 coats or cay 
bonnets. 








etc. 











or buys: One hundred thou 400,000 shirt 200.0 
ys or sweaters: 200,600 combi or nion suits; 200,000 pairs 
rs; 200,000 coats; 100,000 coats and capes for sch dren 
000 pairs stockings (wool); 100,000 caps or hats. 

ior small caildren and babies: Forty eight thousand pairs shoes and 
300,000 woelen garments. One hundred thousand blankets are also 
I ed. 
IS IS AMERIC. CHRISTIANITY’S CALL TO MA ITs I> I 
WORLD-WIDE. 
ll. Northern France. 





















the need here is even greater than in Belgium, according to Mr. Wol- 
tt, because of the lack of native supplies. There is plentiful testi 
mo to bear out this statement rhe appéal comes from the stricken 
| le driven from their peaceful homes and left as refugees, depen 
ent upon charity where the resources of charity, not its spirit, were 
ing. The distress of the thousands of homeless, added to the 
helpless condition of the thousands of orphan children, challe Ss th 
sympathies and gifts of American Christians 
CRITICAL NEEDS OF 2,112,000 PEOPLE 
The American relief clearing house of Paris sets forth conilitions as 
In the invaded Provinces of France the stock of clothing and sup 
has been practically iusted and the population in genera! is 






eondition of scrio want. The German Government h 
ted the exportation of foodstuff from Belgium into invaded 
niking serious the question of cl 


s S pro- 
France, 
thing and feeding the population in 
s district. The small stock of supplies in the stores and warehouses 
the Provinces has becom mpletely exhausted, and the situation 
s become critical in the extreme; people of wealth and consequence 
voing barefoot; women and children are without clotaing; the suf- 
ng is extreme, particularly on account of impoverished physical con 
tion owirg to lack of proper nourishment. This population amounts 
chly te 2,112,000, a very large proportion of them women and chil- 








_as the available men have been mobilized or Lave fled as refugees. 
know that there are about 25,000 children in the neighborhood of 
Longwy who are without shoes and insufficiently clad in other re 
sD s. This population is entirely noncombatant and we want to make 


an appeal through you for their relief 
the official list of refugees in France by departments in October, 
1815, showed a total of 858,799, of which about 215,000 are unde 





ao 


of It is safe to sa) 


ears age. that there are at least 175,000 refugee 
dren in France under 10 years of age. At present these are appor 
tioned in celonies, under the charge of charitable organizations.” 
HALF STARVATION IS DOING ITS DEADLY WORK. 

Latest reports are that the death rate in the part of France occupied 
by the German Army has gone up from 20 to 42, and on account of 
malnutrition this rate is expected to advance enormously. 

An. American woman investigating conditions writes from France: 

(ne whe has not visited France can not realize the tremendous needs 
of all kinds. Those who last winter had a few things of their own are 


now without the barest necessities. Money is needed in large quantities, 
also clothing. I saw persons shivering with cold turned away, as there 
wus nothing to give taem.”’ 
TOUCHING APPRECIATION | CHE CHILDREN, 
the work among the 2,000 orphan children at Yvetot she says: 
I took some of the ‘ kits’ to this place, and the children wanted to 
eg show their appreciation in some way. So, in » rain and mud, they 
ed up in fours, headed by an Alsatian soldier with a wooden leg ! 


Of 


tne 





: Li gz, and 
ie marched around the garden—200 of them—singing the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
with all their might. Then they lined up in front of the doorway and 
shouted, ‘Vive fAmerique’ and ‘ Vive la Marraine Americaine,’ which 
means ‘Lorg live America’ and ‘ Long live our American Godmother 
It was too pitiful and I felt ashamed that we have done so little when 





they need so much. If our American friends could only imagine the 
own children in the same circumstances I am sure they would make 


some effort to send supplies to this place.” 


ill. 
live millions ef people deprived of their living 
biake it, 
live millions of dollars would give only one dollar to each sufferer 
Sorrowful as conditions are in Belgium and France, they not 
heartrenaing in Serbia, which was led with tragedy when the armie 
of the invaders overran it, destroying life and 


Serbia. 





and of chance to 
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the districts of Damascus, Zor, and Aleppo. All relief committees 
strongly urge larger remittances. Mr. Peet, of Constantinople, business 
agent and treasurer of the four Turkish missions of the American board, 
says the relief already received has worked wonders, and if properly 
continued will help save a Christian nation from extermination. There 
are 500,000 refugees in Turkey whe need help besides the half million 
referred to. A million dollars could be profitably used at once in his 
district alone. 

We must add to these at seast 200,000 survivors in the Caucasus and 
Persian Armenia—50,000 of them giris under 15 and 60,000 boys under 
15. The total number of survivors is now placed at about 1,175,000. 
his increased number adds to the need of help. The condition of the 
cena requires constant attention to prevent the spread of epidemic 
diseases, 

The report of the Armenian committee, a committee composed of men 
oi the highest standing, forms one of the larkest chapters in human 
history, and should be read by pastors to their people, perhaps omitting 
some of the details too terrible to be repeated in public. This would 
stir the sources of relief. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL APPEAL. 

The appeal issued to American Sunday schools by the Armenian 
committee is in line with this wider appeal to the pastors to make 
memorial Sunday a war-relief day in the churches, not limiting the 
uppeal to one people, but including all sufferers by the war. 

What an opportunity this gives to interest the children of the Sunday 
schools in the children of Europe orphaned and homeless through the 
war! And what finer spiritual stimulus could come to the young peo- 
ple in our churches than to enlist their sympathies and activities in this 
work of relief? Here is an avenue for service. Set them to the task 
of securing some offering from every member. 

THE NEEDS OF OTHER PEOPLES. 

The above is but partial. While this message was being written a 
large delegation of Lithuanians waited upon our general secretary. 
There are also the peoples in Persia and Syria, the Jews everywhere, 
the Nestorians, the Ukrainians in Austria, the Montenegrins, and multi- 
tudes of others, and the men in all the prison camps, to whom the 
International Young Men's Christian Association is ministering under 
the leadership of John R, Mott. 

WHAT DO THE FACTS SHOW? 

The Belgian minister of finance stated recently that our country 
(which {s unquestionably making money out of the war) had given 
seven millions directly to Belgium. In other words, only 7 cents per 
capita; while New Zealand, bearing its own war burdens as part of the 
british Empire, had given $1.25 per capita to Belgian relief. England 
staggering under the war load, has received and cared for thousands ot 
Belgian refugees and given millions of pounds besides. It was thought 
that the United States, the only great nation untouched by the war, 
might furnish the food supplies for Belgium, but the commission was 
obliged to ask food from the whole world to save Belgium from starva- 
tion, It must be remembered also that the gifts to Belgium from our 
country include the large contributions of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
so that the total of popular contributions is smaller than appears. 

The American Serbian relief committee has raised about $260,000. 
The British Serbian relief committee three months ago had raised 
£1,500,000 ($7,500,000) and France 2,000,000 frances ($400,000). 

To the Armenians we have given about $1 for each sufferer, covering 
the entire period, and this is largely money from two or three large 
givers. It has not touched our people as a whole. 

This is a pretty fair indication of the way war relief is being contrib- 
uted in other countries besides America. It should be said that the 
Jews of America have given in aid of their people generously, 

In answer to our inquiries, an officer of the Belgian relief committee 
reports that the total money gifts from this country to April 1, 1916, 
to all of the war sufferers was $23,740,342. Since these figures were 
compiled, the Belgian commission alone has received somewhere around 
$125,000 through the efforts of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in celebraticn of King Albert's birthday. Of course, the sums men- 
tioned do not include the vast amount of work performed by different 
societies, organizations, groups of women, ete., who devote a great 
amount of their time in providing all sorts of surgical necessities. No 
price has ever been put on this material. It is merely shipped to one 
of the allied countries, 

it is natural that in the commission we feel we should receive five or 
six times as much as we give, but that is because we think the Ameri- 
ean flag ought to stand for everything that is generous and helpful to 
a degree commensurate with our vast wealth, Perhaps our people have 
only just learned to give. 

WHAT SHALL WE SAY? 


Are we willing to let this stand ds our final response to such an 
appeal for suffering humanity as the world has never before heard? 

rhere is no doubt as to America’s answer if only the ‘acts can be 
realized by the masses of our people. 

The churches of Christ hold the keys that will open the treasure 
chests of the people. 

Secretary Harry F. Ward persuasively pleads that we are not only 
in danger of losing our Christian ideals but also our Christian compas- 
sion. Will our prosperity ‘harden our hearts? Are we getting used 
to it? 

ALL THAT 1S DONE NOW POR RELIEF WILL AID IN THE GREAT WORK OF 
RECONCILIATION, 


This immediate work of relief is only the beginning of a campaign of 
information looking to the period of reconstruction and reconciliation 
to follow the war. 

In that work the churches of Christ in America should have large 
part. Dr. Macfarland says in his conclusions resulting from his visit 
abroad: 

‘Despite all mutterings and trivial complaints all these peoples are 
really looking or will look to America for light, but whether or not 
political differences hinder America’s official opportunity, there is noth- 
ing in the way of a great work of reconciliation by the churches of 
Christ in America with the churches of Christ in Europe. 
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The relief committee for widows and orphans of German and Austrian “We may continue our spiritual task. unhindered by political 
soldiers has raised over $523,000 among the German-Americans in New | tions, from which we have unique if not absolute freedom, . 
York. : ; - “We may, without intruding upon men's consciences, find wa 

VI. The Armenian crisis. suggesting that peace and justice will both be approached | 

If the destruction of a race is thwarted, it will be because of the | Churches, and especially the responsible Christian leaders of all nati 
action of American representatives and the relief given by our people. | ising above the conflict (even though led in it by conscience) int 
Late consular reports say that there are 500,000 Armenian refugees in | bigher spiritual atmosphere.” 











This is something of far greater importance than giving of wm 
But our gift» are the practical and convincing way of showin: 
sympathy and open the door to influence and service in bringin: 
gether the sundered Christian forces in a new brotherhood that 
make for peace and righteousness and a better world. 

The war relief will be needed long after peace comes. The st 
churches of Europe make a special appeal to our churches, and » 
will be required for their rehabilitation. 

Efforts thus far to aid our brethren have not met with the ¢ 
response. Take the case of the Protestant churches in France: 

The Union Nationale des Kglises Reformees Evangeliques de F 
has had its delegate, Pastor Stuart L. Roussel, in this country, at 
office of the federal council, and visiting our churches for nea: 
year in an effort to meet a deficit of about $125,000. Many o! 
pastors of these churches are at the front, and it is obvious that 
have a special obligation to help the French churches. Pastor Ro 
has returned with only about $20,000 toward this deficit. This o1 
us an opportunity not only to relieve our brethren, but also by « 
so to begin at once cur help in the process of reconciliation and | 
struction in Europe. 

Many other Protestant churches are in like need. The McAll 
sion in France, the federal council’s American Huguenot commit 
representing the Central Evangelical Society of France and the Be! 
Missionary Church, the churches of our own constituent denominati. 
in northern France and other countries, all these make strong 4; 
to the brethren in America. Pastor Henri Anet, of Belgium, is 
here at the office of the federal council. In all the countries there 
be need of help in the rebuilding of churches and their recuperat 
The hand of fellowship and heart touch of sympath> will help might 
pene the spiritual hurt of the world and bind men in the unity «! 
aith. 

A RGVIVAL OF SPIRITUALITY MUST RESULT. 


In his report Dr. Macfarland persuasively urges that the reaction 
influence for good upon the churches of this active and unselfish <! 
ing in the world suffering can not be estimated. The churches \ 
receive vastly more than they give. 

A $1-per-member offering for this great cause would not seem lik 
unreasonable self-sacrifice. Yet such a total would mean inealcu 
help and blessing to millions of innocent victims of the war. And \ 
a testimonial it would be to the Christian spirit of our people! 

America has done, is doing. Much is given that can not be tabulat: 
Let us rejoice in all that has been undertaken and accomplished ani 
all that is projected. But who will be satisfied with what we have < 
in view of the imperative needs? 

The churches have not made their influence felt by any united 
widespread manifestation of interest and sympathy as is now prop 
by the Federal Council. What a help it would be to the work of 
ciliation if every church would voice its sentiments of Christian - 
pathy with all who suffer from the cruel effects of the war, and sen: 
expression with its offering, placing its action on its permanent re 
This is suggested as one of the means by which our Christian bret! 
in Europe may be led to a true understanding of American fev! 
They have had no way of learning the truth, fhatever we can «: 
make manifest our true spirit and our sincere desire to be helpfu! 
all possible ways will render it easier to work together for the : 
tions of those problems that will confront us all when peace has 
and the bereft and distracted peoples must find new ways of livinz 
gether. 

THE YOICE OF THE MASTER. 


“Then said Jesus unto his disciples * * * whosoever will 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for My sake 
find it.” Is this lis voice to the American people and the church: 
America to-day? 
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ADDENDA. 

A selected list of the leading relief organizations that are working 
to meet the needs set forth in this statement. Offerings may be sent 
direct to the treasurers, whose names and addresses are given, with 
the assurance that the gifts will go at once to the needy. 

While the list is necessarily limited, it must not be taken as dis- 
paraging in any way the work and worthiness of the large number 
of organizations that are engaged in this work. Each reaches its own 
constituency. 

RELIEF COMMITTEES 


Commission for Relief in Belgium: Alexander J. Wemphill, treasurer, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

The American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief: Charles 
R. Crane, treasurer, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Serbian Relief Committee: Murray H. Coggeshall, treasurer, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

War Relief Clearing House for France and Her Allies: Thomas W. 
Lamont, treasurer, 40 Wall Street, New York City. 

East Prussian Relief Fund: Hubert Cillis, treasurer, 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

Relief Committee for War Sufferers (German) : Charles Froeb, treas- 
urer, 531 Broadway, New York City. 

Polish Victims’ Relief Fund: Frank A. Vanderlip, treasurer, olian 
Building, New York City. 


American Naticnal Red Cross: Hon. John Skelton Williams, treasurer, | 
The Red Cross has a department of | 


1624 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
noncombatant relief. 
British-American War Relief Fund: Henry J. Whitehouse, treasurer, 
OS1 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk City. 
American Jewish Relief Committee for Sufferers from the War: 
lelix M. Warburg, treasurer, 174 Second Avenue, New York City. 
American Relief Committee in Berlin for Widows and Orphans: John 
I). Crimmias, treasurer, 30 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 
Union Nationale des Eglises Reformees Evangeliques de France, Emer- 


Street, New York City. 

American Huguenot Committee: Edmcnd E. Robert, treasurer, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

The Fund for Starving Children : Frederick Lynch, treasurer, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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provisions of the act and a statement show 





tions affecting the trade of the United States in the 1 ] 

Great Britain is using her sea power to protect herself and to 
cripple her enemies. <A situation is revealed that emphasizes 
the need of an American merehant marine We should not be 
dependent on the shipping of Great Britain or any other on 
for facilities to foster and develop our foreign commerce 


The shipping bill should become a law at once, and a ship; 


board organized, clothed with power to investigate world « 


ditions and be the instrument of our Government to lay th 
foundations for a great and prosperous mereantile marine 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE BRITISH TRADING WITH THE ENEMY A 
THE ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS ELA NG THERETO, 
By the King: A proclamation prohibiting trade with certain p: 
or bodies of persons of enemy nationality or enemy assoclat 
Whereas by the trading with the enemy (extension of power 
1915, it is enacted that we may by our royal preclamation proht 
all persons or bodies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, 
resident, carrying on business, or being in the United Kingdo1 





trading with any persons or bodies of persons, even thongh not resi 
dent or carrying on business in enemy territory or in territory in 
the occupation of the enemy (other than persons or bodies of per 
sons, incorporated or unincorporated, residing or carrying on 1sI- 
ness solely within our dominions), wherever by reason of the enemy 
nationality or enemy association of such persons or bodies of persons 
incorporated or unincorporated, it appears to us expedient so to do; and 
Whereas it appears to us expedient to prohibit all persons or bodies of 
persons, incorporated or unincorporated, resident arrying on 

ness, or being in the United Kingdom from trading with any of tl 

persons or bodies of persons mentioned in the list hereunder written, 

by reason of the enemy nationality or enemy association o ich 
last-mentioned persons or bodies of persons: 

Now, therefore, we have thought fit, by and with the advice of our 
privy council, to issue this our reyal proclamation, declaring, and it is 
hereby declared, as fol.ows: 

1. All persons or bodies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, 
resident, carrying on business, or being in the United Kingdom are 
hereby prohibited from trading with any of the persons or bodies of 
persons mentioned in the list hereunder written, which list, with such 
variations therein or additions thereto as may be made by an ordet 
by the lords of the council on the recommendation of a secretary o 
state under the power in that behalf given by section 1, subsection 
(2) of the trading with the enemy (extension of powers) act, 1915, 
shall be called and is hereinafter referred to as the “ statutory list. 

2. For the purposes of this proclamation a person shall be deemed 
to have traded with a person or body of persons mentioned in the 
statutory list if he enters Into any transaction or does any act with, 
to, on behalf of, or for the benefit of any such person or body of per 


sons which, if entered into or done with, to, on behalf of, or for the 
benefit of an enemy, would be trading with the enemy; and aces 

ingly our proclamation relating to trading with the enemy, of the Yth 
day of September, 1914, as amended by any subsequent proclamation 
shall apply with respect to the persons or bodies of persons mentioned 
in the statutory list as if for references in such proclamations to enc 


mies there were substituted references to the persons and bod 
persons mentioned in the statutory list, and for references to the date 
of the said proclamation and the outbreak of war there wer: ti 
tuted references to the date of this proclamation or in respect 


person or body of persons hereafter added to the statutor 


date of the erder adding him or them to the statutory list 
3. The provisions of the trading with the enemy acts, 1914 to 1916 
and of the customs (war powers) act, 1915 and 1916, and all other 
| enactments relating to trading with the enemy, shall, subject to such 
exceptions and adaptat.ous as are prescribed by order in council of 
even date herewith or as may be prescribed by an order in council 
hereafter to be issued, apply in respect of the persons and bodies of 
persons mentioned in the statutory list as if for references i h 
enactments to trading with the enemy there were substituted re t 


“In the work of reconciliation the churches may have a large | 


part.’—Dr. Macfarland’s report. 





An Ameriean Merehant Marine—A National Need—The 


to trading with the persons and bodies of persons mentioned 


_- ques ~ | statutory list, and for reference to enemies there were substituted 
gency Relief Fund: Alfred R. Kimball, treasurer, 105 East Twenty-second 


erences to the persons and bodies of persons mentioned in the 





list, and for references to offenses under the trading with th: 
acts, 1914 to 1916, or any of those acts, there were substituted refer 
ences to offenses under the trading with the ene (exten l 
|; powers) act, 1915. 
4. Nothing in this proclamation shall be taken to prohibit 
(a) Any person or body of persons, incorporated or unin porated, 
resident, carrying on business, or being in the United Kingdor ho 
engaged in any neutral country in the busine of insurar 
rying op such business with or through the agency of any of the 
or bodies of persons mentioned in the statutory List 
(b) Any person or body of persons, incorporated or unincorp ted 


British Trading with the Enemy Act, Its Effect on Our | 


Foreign Commerce. Indorsement of the Administration 


Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe Howse or Representatives, 
Friday, June 16, 1916. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the 
House to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
“Our merchant marine” I am calling the attention of the Con- 
sress and of the country to the provisions of the British trading 


with the enemy act and the royal proclamations enforcing the | 





resident, carrying on business, or being in the United Kingds 
engaged in working any railway or other service of publi 





neutral country under any charter, grant, or concession mad the 
Government of, or by any provincial or municipal ithorit 
such country from trading with any of the pers: odies of ] 
mentioned in the statutory list, so far only as is necessary to enable 
the person or body of persons engaged in working h ilway or ot 
service of public utility to comply th or fulfill the obligations o1 
conditions of the charter, grant, or cones m 1 r which the 
ing of the railway or other service of public utility is carried on; ot 

(ec) Any person or body of person incorporated or unincorporated 
resident, carrying on business, or being in the United Kingdom 
entering into any transaction or doing any act w h shall be p 
by our license or by a license given on our behalf ya r 
state or by any person authorized in the behal fa secretary 
whether such license be specially granted to a individu 
nounced as applying to classes of persor 

5. The proclamation shall be called rhe tra 
(neutral countries) preclamation, 1916.” 

The following is a brief history of the B ~ tra th 
the enemy proclamations referred to 
memorandum statement : 

rhe first proclamation relating to ft } y dt th 
present hostilities was issued t Ls sh on A 
1914 (for reference see the Le 1 t N 28862 
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reference to China, in which country our trade is now most seriously 
menaced by the application of the proclamation. On September 9, 1914, 
the proclamation was amended and extended (see the Londen Gazette, 
No. 28896, p. 7178). On September 11, 1914, a new proclamation was 
issued, known as the “second” proclamation (for reference see the 
London Gazette, No. 28899), and the previous proclamation, with amend- 
ments, was canceled. The second proclamation, which follows, is still 
in force, but has been amended from time te time, as will be shown in 
the note (1): 
[The London Gazette, Friday, Sept. 11, 1914.] 
By the King: A proclamation relating to trading with the enemy. 


Whereas a state of war has existed between us and the German Empire 
as from 11 p. m. eon August 4, 1914, and a state of war bas existed 
between us and the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary as from mid- 
night cn August 12, 1914; and 

Whereas it is contrary to law for any person resident, carrying on busi- 
ness. or being in our dominions to trade or have any commercia! or 
financial transactions with any person resident or carrying on business 
in the German Empire er Austria-Hungary without our permission ; 
and 

Whereas by our proclamation of the 5th August, 1914, relating to 
trading with the enemy certain classes of transactions with the Ger- 
man Empire were prehibited ; and 

Whereas by paragraph 2 ef our proclamation of the 12th August, 1914, 
the said proclamation of the 5th August, 1914, was declared to be 
applicable to Austria-Hungary; and 

Whereas it is desirable to restate and extend the prohibitions contained 
in the former proclamations, and for that purpose to revoke the procla- 
mation ef the 5th August, 1914, and paragraph 2 of the proclamation 
of the 12th August, 1914, and to substitute this preclamation there- 
ior; and 

Whereas it ts expedient and necessary to warn all persons resident, 
carrying on business, or being in eur dominions of their duties and 
obligations toward us, our crown, and government: 

Now, therefore, we have thought fit, by and with the advice of our 
p ivy council, to issue this our reyal proclamation declaring, and it is 
wereby declared, as follows: 

1. The aforesaid proclamation of the 5th of August, 1914, relating to 
trading with the enemy, and paragraph 2 of the aforesaid proclamation 
of the 12th of August, 1914, together with any public announcement 
officially issued in explanation thereef, are hereby, as from the date 
hereof, revoked, and from and after the date Seal this present procla- 
mation is substituted therefor. 

2. The expression “enemy country” in this proclamation means the 
territories of the German Empire and of the dual monarchy ef Austria- 
Hiungary, together with ail the colonies and dependencies thereof. 

3. The expression “ enemy " in this proclamation means any person or 
body of persons of whatever nationality resident or carrying ep business 
in the enemy country, but does not include persons of enemy nationality 
who are neither resident por carrying op business in the enemy country. 
In the ease of incerporated bodies, enemy character attaches only te 
those ineerporated in an enemy country. 

4. The expression ‘* outbreak of war" in this proclamation means 11 
p. m. en the 4th of August, 1914, in relation to the German Empire, its 
colonies and dependencies, and midnight on the 12th of August, 1914, in 
relation to Austria-Hungary, its celenies and dependencies, 

5. From and after the date of this proclamation the following pre- 
hibitions shail have effect (save so far as licenses may be issued as 
hereinafter previded), and we do hereby oneeeay warn all persens 
resident, carrying on business, or being in our dominions— 

(1) Not to pay any sum of money to or for the benefit of an enemy. 

(2) Not to compromise or give security for the payment of any debt 
or other sum of money with or for the benefit of an enemy. 

(3) Not to act en behaif of an enemy in drawing, accepting, paying, 
presenting for acceptance or payment, negotiating, or otherwise dealing 
with any negotiable instrument. 

(4) Not to accept, pay, er otherwise deal with any negotiable instru- 
ment which is held by er on behalf of an enemy, provided that this pre- 
hibition shall net be deemed to be infringed by any person whe has no 
reasonable ground for believing that the instrument is held by or on 
behalf of an enemy. 

(5) Not to enter into any new transaction or complete any transac- 
tion already entered into with an enemy in any stocks, shares, or other 
securities. 

(6) Not to make or enter into any new marine, life, fire, or other 
policy or contract of insurance with or for the benefit of an enemy; 
nor to accept or give effect to any insurance of any risk arising under 
any policy or contract of itsurance (including reinsurance) made or 
entered inte with or for the benefit of an enemy before the eutbreak of 
war. 

(7) Not directly or indirectly to supply to or fer the use or benefit of, 
er obtain from, an enemy country or an enemy, any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, aor directly or indirectly to supply to or fer the use or 
benefit of, or obtain from any person any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
for or by way of transmission to or from an enemy country or an enemy, 
nor directly or indirectly te trade in or carry any goods, wares, er mer- 
chandise destined for or coming from an enemy country or an enemy. 

(8) Not te permit any British ship to leave for, enter, or communicate 
with any pert or place in an enemy country. 

(9) Net to enter into any commercial, financial, or other contract or 
obligation with er for the benefit of an enemy. 

(10) Net to enter inte any transactions with an enemy if and when 
they are prehibited by an order of council made and blished on the 
recommendation ef a secretary of state, even though they would other- 
wise be permitted by law or by this er amy other proclamation. 

And we do hereby further warn all persons that whoever in contra- 
vention of the law shall commit, aid, or abet any of the aforesaid acts 
is guilty of a crime and will be liable to punishment and penalties 
accordingly. 

6. Provided always that where an enemy has a branch locally situated 
in British, allied, or neutral territory, not being neutral territory in 


Furepe, transactions by or with such branch shall not be treated as 
transactions by or with an enemy. 


7. Nothing in this proclamation shall be deemed to prohibit payments 
by or on account of enemies to persons resident, carrying on business, 
or being in eur deminions, if such payments arise out of transactions 
entered into before the outbreak of war or otherwise permitted. 

&. Nothing in this proclamation shall be taken to prohibit anything 
which shall be expressly permitted by our license, or by the license 
given on eur behalf by a secretary of state, or the board of trade, 
whether such licenses be especially granted to individuals or be an- 
nounced as applying te classes of persons. 
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9. This proclamation shall be called the trading with the en; 
proclamation No. 2. 

Given at our court at Buckingham Palace, this 9th day of Septen 
in the year of our Lord 1914, and in the fifth year of our reign. 

God save the King. 

The most important amendment was issued on October 9, 1914 
reference see the London Gazette, No. 28932), in which the prohi! 
of trading with the enemy was extended to enemy branch hous: 
either British, allied, or neutral territory. This proclamation follo 


{The London Gazette, Friday, Oct. 9, 1914.] 

By the King: A proclamation relating to trading with the ene) 
Whereas it is desirable to amend our proclamation of the 9th of « 
tember, 1914, calied “The Trading with the Enemy Proclama 

No. 2”: Now, therefore, 

We have thought fit, by and with the advice of our Privy Co) 
to issue this our royal proclamation, declaring, and it is hereby dec! 
as follows. 

1, Paragraph 5, heading (6), of the Trading with the Enemy 
clamation, No. 2, is hereby revoked, and in lieu thereof the follo. 
heading shall be inserted in the said paragraph 5 as from the d 
hereof : 

(6) ‘““Not to make or enter inte any new marine, life, fire, or ot! 
policy or contract of insurance (including reinsurance) with or 
the benefit of an enemy ; ner to accept, or give effect to any insurance 
any risk arising under any policy or contract of insurance (includ 
reinsurance) made or entered into with or fer the benefit of an en 
before the outbreak of war; and in a as regards treaties 
contracts of reinsurance current at the outbreak of war to which 
enemy is a party or in which an enemy is interested not to cede to | 
enemy or to accept from the enemy under any such treaty or cont 
any risk arising under any policy or contract of insurance (incl 
reinsurance) made er entered inte after the outbreak of war, or 
share in any such risk.” - 

2. (1) The expression “order of council made and published 
the recommendation of a secretary of state” in paragraph 5, hea 
(10), of the Trading with the Enemy Proclamation, No. 2, shail, 
regards persons resident carrying on business or being in our domin 
beyond the seas, be taken to mean an order of the governor in cou: 
published in the Official Gazette. 

(2) The expression “ governor in council” in this paragraph ni 
as respects Canada the Governor General of Canada in council: 
respects India, the Governer General of India in council; as resp: 
Australia, the Geverner General of Australia in council; as resp: 
New Zealand, the Governor of New Zealand in council; as respects 
Union of South Africa, the Governor General of the Union of S$ 
Africa in council; as respects Newfoundland, the Governor of N 
foundland in council; and as respects any other British possession, th 
governor of that possession in council. 

3. The power to grant licenses on our behalf vested by paragrap! 
of the Trading with the Enemy Proclamation, No. 2, in a secretary 
state may be exercised in Canada, India, Australia, and the Union « 
Seuth Africa by the Governor General, and in any British possess 
not included within the limits of Canada, India, Australia, or Soi 
Africa by the governor. 

4. In this proclamation the expression “governor general’ ir 
eludes any person who for the time being has the powers of the ¢ 
ernor general, and the expression “ governor” includes the officer | 
the time being administering the gevernment. 

5. Notwithstanding anything contained in paragraph 6 ef the Tradin 
with the Enemy Proclamation, No. 2, where an enemy has a bran 
locally situated in British, allied, or neutral territory, which car! 
on the business of insurance or reinsurance of whatever nature, tri! 
actions by or with such branch in respect of the business of insura: 
or reinsurance shall be considered as transactions by or with an eneu 

6. This proclamation shall he read as one with the Trading wiib t! 
Enemy Proclamation, No. 2 ‘ 

Given at our court at Buckingham Palace, this 8th day of Octo 
A. D. 1914, and in the fifth year of our reign. 

Ged save the King. 

On February 16, 1915, a further addition to the proclamation w 
issued (for reference see the London Gazette, No. 29071), extending | 
provisions of the proclamation to trading with the enemy in occupic! 
territory, including neutral occupied ae (“ territory in frien: 
occupation’). It was not until June 25, 1915, that a proclamatic 
was issued extending the second proclamation toe persons of ener 
nationality residing or carrying on business in China, Siam, Persia. 
or Morocco, in the same manner as applied to persons or bodies of 
persons residing or carrying on business in an enemy country. ‘| 
above-mentioned proclamation follows: 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Friday, June 25, 191 
By the King: A proclamation relating to trading with persons of en 
nationality resident or carrying on business in China, Siam, Per 
er Morocco. 

Whereas it is expedient that transactions between British sub) 
and persons of enemy nationality resident er carrying on business 
China, Siam, Persia, or Morocco should be restricted in manner } 
vided by this proclamation : : ; 

Now, therefore, we have thought fit, by and with the advice of © 
Privy Council, to issue this our royal proclamation declaring, and 
is hereby declared, as tollows: , 

1. The proclamation for the time being in force relating to tradi! 
with the enemy shall, as from the 26th day of July, 1915, apply 
any person or body oi persons of enemy nationality resident or car! 
ing on business in China, Siam, Persia, or Morocco in the same man! 
as they apply to persons or bodies of persons resident or carrying « 
business in an enemy country. mie 

Provided that where an enemy has a branch locally situated in Chin 
Siam, Persia, or Morocco, nothing in article 6 of the trading with 1! 
enemy proclamation No. 2 shall be construed so as to prevent tra! 
action by or with that branch being treated as transaction by or 
an enemy. 

2. Nothing in this preclamation shall be taken to prohibit anyt! 
which may be specially permitted by our license or by a license gi 
on our behalf by a secretary of state or the board ef trade or | 
lords commissioners of our treasury. . 

3. This proclamation shall be called the Trading with the Enci 
(China, Siam, Persia, and Morocco) Proclamation, 1915, : 

Given at our court at Buckingham Palace, this 25th day of Jw 
in the year of our Lord 1915, and in the sixth year of our reign. 
yod save the King. 
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On December 23. 1915. by the following act, _ restrictions were | firms learn of prospective business if is said that Japai 
led to prohibit trading to persons not alone residing or carrying | hi ce ; : 7 
siness in enemy territory, bat to all persons of enemy nationality | SP Companies refuse freight space to intending A 
nemy assoclation. It is this proclamation which is used to compel | pers, reserving it for Japanese con petitors wl rhe 
ans in China to submit to British consular control in all their | this way to capture the business 
I nercial transactions abroad. Although Japan has not issued | ay ils as Vas stage ; ; 
r proclamations, the same control is applied in conjunction with simi ar conditions apply to shipments by A I 
itish officials. The act above mentioned is as follows: China to the United States, because at the prese e J 
Chapter 98. } ships are pr icticalls e onl ones \ lable \ } 
t to provide for the extension of the restrictions relating to trad China have been forced in order to o becarge s ‘ 
¢ with the enemy to persons to whom, though not resident or carry their freight over to Japanese fin vhich will fe e 
on business in enemy territory, it is by reason of their enemy | goods to Japan on board loenl vessels } transshin in ] 
tionality or enemy associations expedient to extend such restric : roi rs 
ons.—December 23, 1915. port to Japanese vessels bound fer the United 
ie it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty. by and with American trade in the Far East is suffering eve i 
advice ane consent : os Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and | degree from the operation of the B h so-calles ern 
‘ mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority | ino ” hie) : 
a > é 5 i 3 er ets » ont "CO wie . , re 4 
the same, as follows: 0g act [ on the enforcem nt of whi it i inde ‘ 

1. (1) His Majesty may by proclamation prohibit all persons or British authorities enjoy the cooperation of th bit} ‘ 
podies of pe oneness _imresperated or unincorporated, resident, carrying | allies. Attached to this memorandum will be found a briet < 
on business, or being in the United Kingdom from trading with any . r+ “ —_ ee ‘ amas ' ' 

\ ‘ a= : I rn , , cililel i Lis \ 14 ‘SW iil iid 
persons or bodies of persons not resident or carrying on business in tory of these ~ enemy trade procl: OES, Wain Vv 


enemy territory or in territory in the occupation of the enemy (other | Desis for the present control over and restrictions u LA ! 


n persons or bodies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, resid commerce with China, made possible by the se ec of s 
gor carrying on business solely within His Majesty's dominions) Senay ol saa Ras ; : ial e 4 
ierever by reason of the enemy ‘nationality or enemy association of fying American flags. From an examination o ; 


h persons or bodies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, it ap dum it will be seen that the scope of these pro« 


rs to _ ety —— - to ae. ane * any ge acts in | been gradually extended, but they do not show prim: ‘ 
ntravention of any such proclamation he shall be guilty of a mis- | ¢,.,., . whe : : ay Seqgeeeer,. } 
meanor triable and punishable in like manner as the offense of trad- | BOFCE and xt nt whic h is given to their app 7 at 
with the enemy. exercise of British jurisdiction in extraterritorial ¢ 
2) any = = ee =e oe of —— incorporated or unin- | Under the operation of these proclamations B sh 
por with whom such trading is prohibited by a proclamation | etiam “ hi . a +) ‘ ' f : ‘ ‘ \ 
> this act may be varied or added to by an order made by the lords petigcegdbee™ renee oe een walt surety as Nee ei 
the council on the recommendation of a secretary of state. } can shipper in the United States for delivery a t t 
3 She go ions of the trading = the enemy —_ — — | Pacifie port, including the Philippine Islands nless \ ! 
ot the customs (War powers) (No. 2) act, 415, and a other | gayi » filed « “ F j l rel ive t t] ' ! { ‘ 
rnactments relating to trading with the enemy, shall, subject to such | davit be filed and proof submitted relative to t] iltimaint ‘ 
eptions and adaptations as may be prescribed by order in council, | ination ol the cargo and satisfactory evidence shown as to the 
ply - re ae such —— and bodies of pe — as aforesaid = | ownership of the goods in order that the British authorities 
rr references erein to trading with the e nemy there were substitutes aw Aatesminn : son ith comes . . ‘ start ?? 
erences to tre ading with such persons and bodies of persons as afore- | may determine whether or not there is any “enemy ta = 


-and for references to enemies there were substituted references | the transaction. rhe suspicion that Germans and Austrians 





to such es — bodies of persons as aforesaid, and for references | may profit indirectly by the transaction is sufficient to debar the 
to offenses under the trading with the enemy acts, 1914 and 1915, or | ..-4. ¢ aie Pieter ‘ 
: C y ’ L ’ | g S . Japs Se Or > Ss oats al th tirms concerned 
uy of those acts, there were substituted references to offenses under good from Japan e or British b 7 id 
s act. . | may be blacklisted unless they are willing to give a written 
(4) For the purposes of this act a person shall be deemed to have | guarantee that they will refrain from further dealings with 
ided with a person or body of persons to whom a proclamation issued | 
. : a 7 > Gre: oritain 
ler this act applies if he enters into any transaction or does any | the en¢ _ s of reat Britain. 
with, to, on behalf of, or for the benefit of such a person or body Not only many of the shipping companies but 1 t of the UKS 
persons which if entered into or done with, to, on behalf of, or for | and insurance companies operating in the Far East are British, 
be benefit of an enemy would be trading with the enemy. . . i : ‘ ' 1 
: »| and ¢ » hese lich fails to comply fu vith the regu 
2. This act may be cited as the trading with the enemy (extension of ind iny one of these which fails t apr) ; . 
powers) act, 1915. lations contained in the “enemy trade proclamations ” or those 
Nore (1)° In addition to the amendments mentioned in the body of | jssued by the British consular authorities is liable to summa 
his memorandum the following, which do not materially affect the situa : of : , Pypiti oa lmneanl 4 
tion in China, are the most important : ae nt an Six B itish xtraterritorial courts 
: ; ; 4 11Cé the “enen trade clam lis ! 
Date of issue of the amendment to the proclamation and the London | 5 Ue application of the “enemy t le proct , 
Gazette uumber for full reference. China require that all shipping documents, invoices, corr 
October 5, 1914 eB Ne ot a ie ia ot 28929 | spondence, and other instruments connected with each trans 
7 tober fe" sacs fein cipal natin aij ana tren inaipetenirenbieieinatiaatn anni ante oil tion be submitted to the British consular authorities and to the 
Jan ° ‘ SS ee ine oa -* . : } . “ot . , ' 
anueeee 3° 1915. ee ic a a ae te ae 29035 steamship companies and banks, the trade secrets of American 
rhe rules for applying the trading with the enemy proclamations were | firms are revealed to their competitors. This is particularly 
ied in the London Gazette of January 12, 1915, No. 29038, pages 374 | detrimental to American interests because the agents of ost 
nil 876, ont nn . ee announced os February 16, 1915, in | of the steamship companies are firms engaged in the general 
the L oO zette, No, 2¢ le i i j 
Sees Ssasette, NO ‘ | importing and exporting business. 
VRESENT CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES | ; : ; ‘ 
WITH THE FAR EAST. | Aside from exposing American merchants to the above- 
Prior to the outbreak of the present war, vessels engaged in —— oo sa mao of A ay - Shiga oma Un 
the trans-Pacific trade between the United States and the Far | } 2c has greatly increased the general shortage of tonnagy 


East had a carrying capacity of almost 1,000,000 tons per and mys been = ee factor in yee continuous se ¢ 
: r : ~ | freig¢ “ates. which are reac ¢ a point where shipment to fai 
annum, Of this amount approximately 25 per cent was under | feisht rates, which are reaching a pomt where shipn ; 


the American flag. Immediately after the outbreak of hos- | C@Stern points will be pkohibitive in the case of many comunor 
tilities, and although every effort was made to Increase the ™&es- a2 Ne 
carrying capacity of the vessels in the trade, withdrawals for Recent information indicates that bulky and cheap Zo IS 
inilitary purposes reduced the annual average to about 700,000 being refused by steamers from the Far Rast to the U: ted 
tons. This was followed by the withdrawal of all but one States, and that only valuable cargo requiring compa atively 
Ameriean ship, further reducing the available tonnage by over little space is being accepted. Cargo rated in the reight 
200,000 tons, or practically one-half of the tonnage available | tariff at under $20 per ton is being refused and the rate on 
before the eee Of the remaining 500,000 tons almost all is | certain special cargo has been advanced to S100 per to Pri 
under the Japanese flag, there being but few British boats re- | t the war and the present shipping shortage freight rates on 
maining and the number of American and neutral ships being | certain lines were as low as $2.50 per ton. 
sO small as not to be an important factor in the present trade. Reports from New Zealand indicat that arth 

Passenger traffic is even more restricted, the available pas- | &2 increasing demand for At lerican goods in thi t Do nion 
senger space being only about 50 per cent of the requirements the lack of shipping fac ilitic s from the United State s L th 
despite every possible space being utilized, and passenger boats | efforts of Japanese sub sidized shipping to Increase their Sall- 
being greatly overcrowded. The Japanese Government has | gs to New Zealand ports is throwing this market open o UK 
ordered all Japanese subsidized vessels to place their carrying Japanese and the inability of Al lerican exporters tO avail then 
space at the disposal of Japanese shippers from Japanese ports selves of the present opportunity may mean the permanent } 
and return cargo space for Japanese ports, only such space as | 0! this valuable market. 
is not needed by Japanese shippers being available to others The same conditions apply to Russia’s vast far-east 
desiring to forward merchandise to far eastern ports and the | sessions bordering on the Pacific. Prior to the present ) ip- 
United States’ The result has been the accumulation of | ments across the Pacific intended for Vladivosto ere ed 
cargo at non-Japanese shipping ports. via Kobe, and the freight rates and charge Ss were so h that 

The situation appears to be aggravated by discrimination by | it was found cheaper to ship many articles acre the A tie 
Japanese steamship companies against non-Japanese shippers to | to the Baltic ports of European Russia al d th e by the tong 
the Orient. Not alone is the freight rate hicher when space js | railway haul across the Continent to points lv a - 


granted to non-Japanese shippers, but in cases where Japanese tance from the Pacific seaboard. Direct shij ts under the 
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American flag to Viadivestok would mean an almost unlimited 
increase in our trade with Siberia. 

Previous mention was made of the restrictions on American 
trade between the United States and the Philippine Islands. 
The shipping shortage in those islands is seriously menacing 
their trade, and in order to meet the demands for rice some 
interisland boats, as well as United States Government vessels, 
have been sent to Saigon, as ordinary commercial boats were not 
available, due to the general shortage. 


‘The problems in regard to our trade with the Far East, though 
naturally differing from those affecting our trade with South 
and Central America, are in their effect the same, as we are 
limited to the use of British or allied shipping. 

Mr. John H. Fahey, of Boston, Mass., late president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, writes the chairman 


of the committee indorsing the shipping bill and expressing an 
earnest wish for its early passage: 
Beston, June 2, 1916, 
Hon. Josuva W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. ALEXANDER: Owing to the number of things which accumu- 
lated during my absence to South America, which required immediate 
attention on my return home, I have just had an opportunity to get a 
look at the shipping bill in its present form, and I want to congratulate 
you on the progress made and the present status of the measure. In 
the main I think it ts in excellent shape, and I hope it is going to go 
through the Senate promptly. 

As you know, I have never been enthusiastic over the question of 
Government ownership and operation if there was any other way out. 
My feeling about it bas been exactly the same as your own, but I want 
to say that as a result of what I saw and beard in South-America I am 
convinced that it will be tong years before private interests will ever 
undertake the establishment especially of the fast lines which are 
needed in South American countries. These lines are vital to us if we 
are going to hold and develop our business, and we should have them at 
the carliest possible moment. I, therefore, hope that the bill is going to 
go through the Senate without delay. What do you consider the pros- 
pect is there? 

By the way, I would like very much to have a complete set of the 
hearings before your committee on the bill Can you have them sent 
to me? 

With much appreciation of your personal work in advancing the cause 
of our merchant marine, and with best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Joun H. FanweEyY. 

The following letter to Mr. Albert Krell, president of the 
Krell Piano Co., of Cineinnati, Ohio, from.Mr. R. Espinal Han- 
nier, representative of the company in Buenos Aires, emphasizes 


_ the necessity for better transportation facilities between this 
country and South America: 


Buenos Aires, REPuBLICA ARGENTINA, May 10, 1916. 
Krett Pranxo Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, United. States of America, 
GENTLEMEN : 
* + * s s 7 oJ 


The freight rates are advancing so much that if it continues it will 
be impossible to import a especially bulky goods, and the 
United States ought te put on a Hine of freighters before looking for 
foreign trade, and we hope Mr. McAdoo’s visit here will bring some 
results in this line. 

Yours, very truly, R. EB. HANNIER, 


SmouLp tue Bustness Man or THs Unirep Stares Svuprrorr Tue 
ALEXANDER SHIPPING BILL, anD Wuy? 


[By Benjamin J. Rosenthal. vice president the National Business Leagne 
of America, North American Building, Chicago, United States of 
America.] 


I have been asked this question by mdny business men who are 
desirous of obtaining light on this bill, designated as H. R. 10500, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first sessien. In view of the fact that I have 
advocated a measure in some respects similar to the Alexander plan 
and as the subject of an American merchant marine is one to which I 
have given years of thought, long before the present war, I hope that I 
may be considered qualified, in some slight respect at least, to throw 
light on this perhaps the most important subject that has been before 
the American Nation since the Civil War and one that most vitally 
affects every one of our citizens. 

I might add, in passing, that my book, entitled “The Need of the 
Hour, An American Merchant Marine,” will be sent free, upon request, 
to any of my readers who. wish to pursue this subject further. 

lor many years I have advocated that our Government enter the 
shipping field in so far at least as to construct ships that could be 
readily converted inte naval auxillaries in time of war, but to be oper- 
ated as merchant ships on the high seas in time of peace. I have had 
in mind that some would argue that this would drive private capital 
eut of this interest. | have maintained, and still maintain, that it will 
do nothing of the kind, and shall explain how I arrive at this conclu- 


sion; but in the first place, how can it drive out anything that has not 
existed for 50 vears? For since the Civil War the investment of Amer- 
ican capital in ships sailing under the American flag has been prac- 


tically nothing, and were it not for this condition, and for the fact that 
up to the present war the American flag on a merchant ship on the 
high seas bas been regarded rather as a curiosity, and that we were 
carrying less than 9 per cent of our great eversea commerce on our own 
bottoms, this agitation for an American merchant marine, which is 
sweeping the entire country, would not now be necessary. 

Private capital has had many opportunities since the Civil War to 
enter this field, where the American Nation up to that time had been 
supreme, and it was not because of unfair shipping laws, which many 
asserted was the reason that private capital refused to enter, but be- 
eause capital preferred to invest in railreads and otlier important enter- 
prises which tended to develop our Nation and which presented such 
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attractive inducements, and we are satisfied that it did, for 
Civil War a tremendous development of oug own country } 
American capital well invested. During pure Civi] War forcien 
had taken advantage of our internal condition, and they deve!o 
merchant marine to such an extent that American capital unt 
recently has seemed rather timid about reentering the field in 
tion with them, and then there has been considerable anxiety » 
attitude of the combine, known as the Shipping Trust, toward a; 
competitor. The situation was partially tested out several , 
when a well-known financier, formerly very prominent in the sx) 
field, attempted to raise a fund of $15,000,000 to reenter the p 
shipping, and found that the trust's influence even among the | 
men was so potent that he was unable to raise the money 
compelled to abandon the project. 

However, aside from all this and assuming that capital would 
in the shipping business if assured that it would not have to 
with the Government, I can assure it, — the very best of aut 
that if capital will reenter this field the ships that the Gov 
constructs or purchases will never be used against American 
shipping so long as it conducts its business in a legitimate mann 
accords the American shipper fair treatment, for if eventua 
Alexander bill should result in the Government being obliga 
operate any or even all of these ships that are constructed uni. 
provisions, they will be put on routes that are not now profits 
the shipowner, by reason of the fact that there is not enough })); 
over them at present, and while the Government would in a se: 
pioneering, and, there might be a slight loss temporarily, the G 
ment, because it would eliminate considerable of the overhead 

rivate capital would require, and because after all it would }e 
ng up new business for the American manufacturer, would be jy 
in undertaking the project and would be rendering the Ameri 

izens an incalculable service. 

One must also bear in mind this fact, that our Nayy lacks at 
500,000 tons of auxiliary ships, and it is most essential that thes 
be constructed at once, for it is generally agreed that we hay: 
disgracefully negligent in not having supplied this need long ago 
instead of constructing these ships and oye them to remai: 
the same as our naval ships, I hardly think anyone will disagre 
me, especially as merchant ships are so badly needed, if the Gover: 


if it could neither sell nor lease them at a fair return on the in, 


ment to private capital, operated them on routes that would no! 


pete with private enterprise. Aside from this, the Government's 0). 


tiom of these ships would serve as a check upon the Shipping 


and it would have a marked tendency toward stabilizing freight ra 


so, all in all, | maintain that no possible injury would result to 
legitimate shippin x enterprise. 

In December, 1911, surely long before we thought of this un! 
nate- war, I was invited to present my views on the merchant : 
before a congress of business men, held in Chicago, and duri 





argument, which was along the lines of Government ownership a: 


eperation in cennection with our naval organization, I said : 

“And in case of war between any of the great shipping nations 
stead of having eur commerce |e on as we would have it 
present conditions on account of inability to secure ships for our 


meree, we would go right on attending to our business and shipping 


exports of our own Nation on our own bottoms.” 
f at that time I had only been able to convince our citizens of 


seriousness of the situation, think of the loss of American lives th t 


might have been saved and the millions of dollars that would have 


saved in freight rates, already enough to have built an entire mer! 


fleet, and the millions that weuld have been added to our exports, 


sufficient supply of American tonnage would have averted this (: | 


mendous less and present congestion of freight at our decks. ‘This 


gress adjourned after hearing the argument of different individua!- 


to the best plan to pursue to bring about a restoration of the Ami 
flag en merchant ships on the bigh seas. Before adjourning, how: 


it appointed a most a bedy ef business men upon a res: 


tions committee, and 8 committee was instructed to report its r 
mendations at a later date. The names, occupation, and action o! 
committee, after due consideration, are given herewith. . 
Personnel of the resolutions committee of the National Business 
gress, appointed December 13-15, 1911, and resolution In re Am 
merchant marine, adopted for submission to the business interests 
United States, at the Biackstcne Hotel, Chicago, June 27-28, 1913 
The congress was held under the auspices of t 
League of America. 
George W. Sheldon, G. W. Sheldon & Co., customhouse brokers, 
cago, president. ; a 
Henry M. Wallis, president J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis. 
Edward J. Nally, vice president Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., 
York City 


‘Alfred: Hf. Mulliken, president Pettibone, Mulliken & Co., railway <u) 


plies, Chicago. 
Frederic E. Boothby, president Chamber of Commerce, Portland 
Frederick S. Fish, president Studebaker Corporation, South Beni 
George M. Reynolds, president Continental & Commercial Nati 
Bank, Chicago. 
Silas H, Burnham, president First National Bank, Lincoln, Ne! 
John Kirby, jr., president National Association of Manuiac' 
president Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. ub 
Edwin Chamberlain, vice piesident San Antonio Loan & Tru 
San Antonio, Tex. 
George R. Brown, secretary Board of Trade, Little Rock, Ark. 
Arthur H. Devers, Closset & Devers, wholesale grocers, | 


Oreg. at 
William H. Parlin, president Pariin & Orendorff Co., agricul 
plements, Canton, Hl 


he National Busi 


R. H. Downman, president Bowie and other lumber companics, - 


Orleans, La. ae 
Albert M. Marshall, president A. M. Marshall & Co., wholesa 
ware, Duluth, Minn. : a 
William P. Ketcham, lumber merchant and real estate, Seattic. \ 
Philetus W. Gates, presiient Hanna Engineering Works, ' 

vice president Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago. . 
Robert J. Lowry, president Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, G®. 
Geo H. Barbour, vice president Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, 4 
Charles B. Boothe, president Automobile Co., real estate and grb 

business, Los Angeles, Cal. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED. 


“ Resolved, That as am effective means for the creation of an Am 


can merchant marine, a law be enacted empowering the Govern 
to construct or purchase transports for the ships of the United 


ibis 





wavy, to be operated by naval seamen as merehant vessels in time of 
ce and aS auxiliaries of the Navy in time of war.” 
ttest: 
at Austins A. BURNHAM, 
Gencral Seerctary, National Business Congress. 

\s this was in Jume, 1912, and Congress was not in session, the 

awaited the convening of the Sixty-thiré Congress in 1913, and 
hen learned that a merchant-marine bill would be presented to 
Congress that, while not as far-reaching as the legislation the league 
~-onosed, still it would be an important step toward bringing about 
what the league had been working for, for so long a time, and it de- 
cided that it would not interfere with the administration, thereby per- 
naps jeopardizing their shipping bill, and up to the very last moment 
the league received every assurance that the legislation would be 
favorably acted upon in the upper House of Congress, the lower House 
having favorably veted upon it a long time before. The public no 
doubt will recall that in the last moments of Congress this bill was 
defeated by a close margin in the United States Senate. 

Now, there is a new shipping bill by the same author [Mr. Atprx- 
a] befere our present Congress, and it {ts this bill that I shall 
ndeaver to explain to the business interests of this Nation, for I 
attribute their indifference in the past to this legislation that so vitally 
affects them, to the defeat of the previous bill, and I hope this sad 
experience will teach them this lesson, that good citizenship demands 
more than the mere conduct of a business enterprise upon honest lines. 
It demands that every business man shall take stock of the proposed 
laws presented to the Nation, and that it defeat such laws as are not 
for its best interests, and that it spare no effort to have enacted inte 
law such measures as will upbuild the Nation’s resources and preserve 
its nationalism ; and soe it becomes the urgent duty of every business 
man who calls himself a citizen to study this most important legisia- 
tion for himself, and if after careful reflection he believes this bill will 
aid bis country he lose net a moment, but write his Representatives in 
Congress, that as a citizen first and then as a business man, he urges 
the immediate passage of the Alexander shipping bill. 

The writer does not wish to be misunderstood—if he had hts choice 
he would still favor the plan suggested in the resolution, but he 
realizes that there is: some opposition, and tt is an honest difference of 
opinion as to whether the Gevernment should operate tts own mer- 
-haot ships im so far, at least, as its naval auxiliary requirements are 
concerned, or whether it shall give oe capital another chance to 
secure ships and to reenter this field. and se as one business man to 
another he appeals to all to earnestly support this bill im order that 
not anether moment be lost. Now, what are the provisions of this bill? 


APPROPRIATION, 


The bill provides for an aogreametnes of $50,000,000, to be repaid 
through the sale of Panama Canal bonds, and this ameunt will pur- 
chase about 500,000 tons of new merchant ships. These ships will 
be of the most approved designs, readily convertible into auxiliary 
naval ae —— equipped with the Deisel engines, burning oll 
instead of coal, with hatchways so arranged that loading and unload- 
ing will be greatly expedited. Thus at one streke the American ship- 
owner will be able tn ail probability to save whatever difference there 
may be between the cost of labor on an American ship as against a 
foreign one; at least that now appears to be the opinion of experts 
who have studied this new means of ship construction and operation. 
Of course it ts contemplated that if the Gevernment sells these ships 
that it will expend the proceeds upon more ships. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 


All shipping will be under the direct jurisdiction of a shipping board 
selected by the President. A promise has already been given that no 
effort will be spared to secure men in whom the Nation will have 
explicit confidence as to their integrity and ability. 


POWERS OF THE BOARD. 


This board is permitted to purchase, charter, or construct vessels 
of a type, so far as commercial requirements of the marine trade may 
permit, suitable for use as naval auxiliaries and Army transports in 
time of war, and it cam charter, lease, or sell such ships to be used in 
over-sea or coastwise commerce, if built in American shipyards, and 
only in fereign commerce and our outlying possesions if built abroad. 
It is the intention that all the ships constructed under this act be 
American built, and the stipulation that if built abroad they can not be 
operated in coastwise shipping will probably result in the ships being 
constructed in American shipyards. It is expected that when ship- 
builders realize that the American people are now fully aroused, and 
the passage of this bill is only the initial step in the movement to make 
our merchant marine what it was before the Civil War, much capita! 
will speedily come forth, especially while interest rates are so low, and 
large additions in shipbuilding facilities will be undertaken. This 
movement is even now started. 


CONDITIONS TO PURCHASERS OR LESSEES. 


It is expressly provided that purchaser or lessee shall not seil, lease, 
charter, or recharter any ship transferred by the board without the 
consent or approval of the board. This restriction will do away with 
any speculation in these ships, and those who purchase or lease them 
will do so only for the purpose of operating them. 

RIGHT OF SBIZURR. 

Of course the right is given to the Government to seize with or 
without notice any of these ships to be used for either naval or military 
purposes, and the Government will properly compensate those from 
whom these ships are taken. It was this law that permitted England 
to seize all the merchant ships that the exigency of war demanded, and 
which she has put to such excellent use in the prosecution of the war 
is now engaged in. Without these ships, of course, she would have 

en practically helpless 

RIGHT OF GOVERNMENT TO ADD ITS PRESENT EQUI? MENT. 

At this time the Government owns some ships that have been used 
to carry supplies to the Panama Canal district, and it also possesses 
Same transports that are not required in time of peace, and it 
Intended to place these ships in the service of the merchant marine, 

RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING 

The bill requires that all ships coming under this act shall be regis- 
tered under American registry, and that these ships shall be subject to 
all the laws, regulations, and liabilities governing merchant vessels, 
irrespective of what interest the United States may have in them. 
This places the United States in the same situation that a private 
Owner would be in in the event that the Government should operate 
any merchant ships. 
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SALE OF SHIPS! N ¥ ND! \MERICA 

Since the recent t of ¢ 
can citizens to erican r 
tons of merchan hips have been added to our 
formerly saile ler foreign flags Now, it is 
Nation feels that inasmuch 


egist i espectiv of the x 








“a> 
American registry, and have ¢ ! ts ! 
registry during these crucial times: ha enjoyed 
the American fag which rendered them 
themselves of the unquestioned advantag f obt 
surance at a time when our Govern: t alor wa 
tection, and at rates that enabled them to cart ! 
and besides have been permitted to der d whit 
proper for cargoes, and it Is notorio y app 
been at all backward in charges, that they sh i 


subsequent time be permitted to go back to a tf 
this without reserve, that whether a ship LNS¢ 
must be passed probibiting these ships from leaving tl 


It must be berne in mind that most, {f not all, of thes 
written off their original cost in protits since the war \ 
would be that of a foreign citizen coming to this cou 
of its benefits, and lastiy applying and receiving tural ‘ ) 
In order to assist him to make more money and mm r 


tion ef the American Nation, and after he has enj 
going back to the country from which he 
with him, and then renouncing this countr j whatey 
think of him ts just what we must thir of the ship 
tempts to do the same thing. Under the laws of G 

share of stock {pn a German ship can be transf 
and in Engiand practically the same law is 
other nation would permit it. 


BOARD MAY 


came, taking all h 








REGULATB, 
This section gives the board the right to regulat« 


th peri 
all engaged as common carriers by water, between either mesti 
not entirely within the limits of a single State, or between the | 
States and foreign ceuutries, or the United States and its possessi 
and it gives the board the right to prescribe reasonable and just 
It bas been claimed that the Shipping Trust has in the past discrimi 
nated very much against the American shipper by giving him px 





ships, more irregular communication with his customers, and by givin 
rebates to foreign competitors. It appears that thi 
generally admitted. If it is true it will be in the power of 
to see that these unfair practices are stopped and the American shipp 
receives equal advantages with the foreign shipper. This regulatior 
will also accelerate American shipbuilding, for it has been loath to entes 
the field in competition with the Shipping Trust, not knowing just 
its fate might be tf the trust should decide not to let operate. ‘I 
forcing out of business of the Pan American Steamship Co. tn 1912 
an Ulustration of the practices ef the Shipping Trust against 
shipping companies. 
INVESTIGATION OF MARITIME LAWS 

It has been charged time and time again 
this Nation have been responsible for driving our ocean carrylt 
merce off the seas. If this is a fact, this beard will be im a 
readily determine, for it will be clothed with full powers of invest 
of this subject, and I am sure that if this condition exist 
but a short time when such laws as are inimical to our foreign « 
will be repealed. 


condition is quit 


the box 


what 





that the mai 





NAVAL RESBRV®. 

An exceilent provision in this bill creates a volunteer naval 
for our Navy, with but a slight expense to the Nation, for it permit 
seamen and officers engaged on merchant ships to become 


reserve 


Inemoers ¢« 
our Naval Reserve, for which they receive slight compensation It is 
a well known fact that our present nava! complement is much below 
the requirements to man our Navy, and it is expected that many who 
are engaged on the merchant ships will join the reserve In this 
manner England bas built up its splendid naval organizati his i 
certainly a better plan than building auxiliary ships and permitting 
them to lie idle, and it is estimated that the expense of maintai 
& navai reserve of 10,000 men will not be greater than th nail 
nance of a single battleship. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS. 

It ts required that an annua! report of the work of th ) 
made to Congress, and in this way the Nation will be k 


touch with the work of the board. 
Now, to briefly sum up the entire subject, E predict that the 


ft ts assured that this bill will be enacted into law thers ! 
more applications for ships than the Nation will be willing to 
and that competition will be very keen in the bidding f I 


Personally § would much prefer that 
I have previously outlined, opening up 
war tax that wil. necessarily be imposed on 
years, foreign shipowners wil! be so burden 
as now the greatest opportunity that has 
the Napoleonic wars, when it took a nts 
the splendid merchant shipping that it possessed 
Every gvod business man believes in insurance; h 
ance on almost everything he possesses, but until th N 
adequate merchant marine to protect its Na i 
the property of a single individual 
be safe until the business man has become s 
this Nation has an adequate fieet of merct 

by American tabor tn our own shipyard und 
seamen and sailing under the Sta and Stripe N 
tunity. Will we arise to it? Th ns1 t t 
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This plan has been indorsed by the board of d 
Business League of America. 


Dawsanl 
The following article by Mr 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, will be read w 
are giving serious thought to the problems 
building of our merchant marine in the 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


It is three generations since we ha 
for that reason I believe it Is a lac! 
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and relative values involved which threatens 


project of founding an American merchant 
the time 


failnre to the present 
marine; and that, too, at 
of times when any concrete action ending in the construction 


of real American ships is mest likely to lead to ultimate success. 

Under the present and prospective conditions of the world’s shipping 
and commerce the crime of no action will be far greater than any con- 
ceivable error of principle or method which may be put into force by 


the passage of the Alexander shipping bill now pending in Congress. 

Viewed from the standpoint of results as distinguished from methods, 
there are three dominant objects sought by the proposed congressional 
action for the establishment of an over-sea American merchant marine: 

1. The construction of oceau-going ships for the oyer-sea transporta- 
tion of our foreign commerce. 

2. The increase of our foreign trade essential to the economical devel- 
opment of the ever-growing productive capacity of our manufacturers, 

J. ‘The maintenance of an auxiliary naval merchant marine necessary 
to supply the needs of our Navy in the time of war. 

Each one of these objects is not only vital to the social and com- 
mercial welfare of our country, but also an inseparable by-product of the 
other two. There is no difference of opinion as to their desirability. 
It is the methods which are questioned. 

Speaking in round figures and rough approximation for the purpose of 
developing relative values only, the United States in normal times should 
have at least 6,000,000 tons of vessels to take care of her share of the 

over-sea commerce and transportation of the world. The British Empire 

has 20,000,000 tons. 

Of the 6,000,000 tons which we should possess, we now have in over- 
sea commerce 1,000,000 tons only. Therefore the first object of the 
proposed shipping legislation is the starting of the construction of an 
ultimate 5,000,000 tons of new vessels to sail under the American flag. 
This new tonnage, with its approximate value of $500,000,000, is the 
first relative value we should bear in mind. 

Conservatively estimated, if our current experience in time of war 
can be used as a criterion, the increasing productive capacity of our 
manufactures and natural resources can very well provide in the near 
future for an increase of foreign commerce of a value of at least 
$1,000,000,000. It is a question of finding a market rather than one of 
production ; and if we are equipped with ships to deliver our products 
how, where, and when we may deem best for our own interests, we are 
tar more likely to find that market than we will be if we are to continue 
dependent on our foreign rivals to deliver our products anyhow, any- 
where, and whenever it may best sult their interests. 

This prospective $1,000,000,000 increase in our foreign commerce is 
the second relative value to bear in mind, and while it is before us 
we may as well note this predicted increase in our exports and imports, 
if it Is ever realized, must come for a greater part as an ever-recurring 
annual by-product of an adequate American merchant marine. To 
illustrate this pvint and bring out its relative value we can use 
Great Britain’s commerce and wealth, which indicate that a nation’s 
shipping may have a far greater value as a show window and a sales 
agent than as a mere business of over-sea transportation. 

Apparently it is not what we may save by making our foreign 
customers pay us freight as owners of ships but what we may sell to 
them as a result of that ownership which will count most in the long 
run. 

This last statement is no new proposition and will bear careful 
analysis. It is a truth which even a home-trading nation like ours 
recognizes in a small ee each time an American merchant marine is 
discussed. But apparently we spend too much time in the contempla- 
tion cf the more or less imaginary difficulties of building and operating 
ocean-going ships to gauge the true relative value of this factor. Very 
naturally a real American ship engaged in foreign trade looms large to 
our landlubber eyes. 

England and Scotland own a 1,000 pounds weight of over sea for 
cach man, woman, and child. The United States owns a corresponding 
20 pounds. In fact, as has been well said, there is not enough deep- 
sea sait in the blood of an average American to make a thimble full 
of water taste brackish, and not enough experience in over-sea com- 
merce to make a cent look proud. And therefore why should we be 
expected to understand as a Nation the relative value of a merchant ma- 
rine as means of increasing our foreign trade. 

The third object of establishing an American merchant marine is 
to provide efficient auxiliary vessels for our Navy. The relative value 
of this object needs little explanation net that the $50,000,000 pre. 
vided by the shipping bill will build just about enough merchant s ae 
to fill the requirements of our Navy. And on this basis alone it might 
be well worth while to pass the shipping bill. 

As a by-product of a merchant marine, a fleet of naval auxiliaries 

may have an incalculable relative value in time of war. And even in 
time of peace it would have a full face value as a measure of pre- 
yaredness. 
. So far we have dwelt on the larger phases of the relative values and 
by-products of a merchant marine as a whole, and it may now be valu- 
able to take up the relative values of the special cases concerning the 
construction and operation of a merchant marine engaged in foreign 
commerce, 

This phase of the subject Is the one most talked about in ordinary 
discussions of a merchant marine, and here again our landlubber pro- 
pensities have led us much astray in relative values and caused us to 
overlook by-products, which make shipping a most profitable investment 
for our rivals. 

Suppose we take for an example an ocean-going vessel which is a 
passenger ship, but mostly a freight carrier, which cost $500, to 
build. How much do = think it will cost each year to operate that 
ship profitably if all charges of maintenance, profit, insurance, pay of 
crew, port dues, ete., are included? Or, stated another way, What must 
be the gross operating income recelved from freight charges and pas- 
senger fares to make such a ship a profitable investment? If you are 
like most people who have been asked that question, you have guessed 
wrong. Even seagoing folks have failed surprisingly in their answer. 
Well, to answer my own question, as I must, it can be stated that the 
gross operating income of a $500,000 vessel should be about $250,000 
each year. 

This is 50 per cent of first cost. And incidentally this 50 per cent 
rule holds very closely for almost any type of vessel. If it be a simple 
bulk-cargo ship requiring a small crew and little fuel, its original cost 
will have been correspondingly lower, and the 50 per cent rule holds. 
If it be a passenger vessel with a large personnel and great fuel con- 
sumption, its first cost will have been eaten oe larger, and the 
50 per cent rule will hold still as a rou approximation. 

The importance of this relative value of the first cost of a ship to its 
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tively important matter as it is likely to appear to the uni: 
In 20 years the gross operating income will have amounted 
per cent of the first cost. Yet we hear very much about ti 
cost of ship construction in the United States as being the « 
son why we do not have a merchant marine. Offhand, it wou), 
that the high operating expenses of an American vessel is | 
likely reason for this fact. 

Personally, I am prepared to argue and almost demonstrat: 
ean and will build ships in this country at less cost than ai) 
so soon as we build enough vessels te enable us to standard 
business, just as we have standardized our other manufacturin: 
tions, Bat for argument’s sake, anppcee we accept for a mom 
statement that American shipbuilders are less efficient tha) 
American manufacturers who do compete with foreign produc) 
also accept the very commonly stated measure of this deticiency 
20 per cent. ‘hen, if we take the life of a ship as being 20 ) 
additional burden of this extra first cost would be 1 per cent o 
interest on the 20 per cent, as contrasted with the burden of 50 
for operation. Even if it were true, this would not be such ; 
matter, relatively speaking, that it might not be overcome quit: 
ably by other circumstances, such as the lower cost of fuel oi! in 
ica us compared with the cost of coal in foreign countries. 

The first item usually figured in making up the gross operatiy. 
come required for the carrying on of a profitable business en; 
is the Sa In the case of vessels it usually is plac 
per cent. 


— into our subject except as a part of the 560 per cent « 
neome. 

The next item is marine insurance. It varies greatly under \ 
circumstances of character of vessel, dangers of navigation, con i; 
of war or peace, ete., but competent authorities have stated th; 
broad average is 6 per cent per annum. Offhand we might say, 
did of depreciation, that this item is alike for all vessels of th 
and does not come into the problem of founding an American ni 
marine. In a sense this 1s true, but when we recall that perhap 
quarters of the marine insurance of the world is carried }, 
companies it is reasonable to assume that marine insurance is « ) 
able by-product of a merchant marine which we might very wel! 
for ourselves when we create a real shipping industry in this « 
Incidentally we may add that a $50,000,000 shipowning corp.: 
such as the shipping bill may create would serve as its own in- 
company and possibly—yes, probably—save as much as 2 per 

of the 6 per cent which a smaller enterprise would pay. 

Again, all wsurance is based in part on the reports of ship 
classification societies such as Lloyds, and here again there m: 
profitable by-product which we would acquire along with an A: 
merchant marine. 

The items of fuel, repairs, ship chandlery, and the like, carry «| 
with them suggestions of other profitable and legitimate ot hy i 

a merchant marine. In truth, it is sometimes stated that thos 
supplied by companies subsidiary to the shipbuilding corporat 
sometimes by enterprises privately owned by officials of the sh 
corporations very much to the detriment of the size of the divi 
paid to the stockholders. Shipping may be more profitable tha: 
seems to the onlooker. Certainly the great wealth of larg 
owning countries would indicate that this is true. 

One other item will be mentioned, and that is the very much 
about one of the pay of officers and crew. It is claimed by th 
a pessimists of this country that this item is as n 
and undoubtedly, if we are among those who believe that 20 ). 
eee pay does not mean in the ee 20 per cent higher etl 
this statement is practically true. d if true, it would appear a 
almost unsurmountable handicap on the American merchant 
But suppose we anaiyze the subject. First we find, speaking in 



















= vessel is about 8 to 10 per cent out of the 50 per cent 
otal operating expenses. Now, the 20 per cent higher pay of 
and men on the American vessels is, 
10 per cent, or 2 per cent out of the 50 per cent total oper 
penditures. Relatively speaking, this is not a great matter. 
even if the American shipping pessimist is right on this poin' 
small interest paid by the Government on the capital which wo 
invested as a result of the passage of the shipping bill woul: 
than overcome this handicap to the establishment of an Ain 
merchant marine. 


Our relative values and by-products of an American merchap 





see how this can be 


roven until tried out by some such legislatic 
the slipping bill. 


© pass this bill and then fail would not 





Like man, a nation which never tries never succeeds, and 01 
never makes a mistake never makes anything. 


CHARLES YATES 
United Statcs Coast and Geodctic su 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1916, 


The Panama Railroad Steamship Line, Government © 
and operated, has not increased its rates to the Isthmus of |! 
ama since August 1, 1914, the date the war in Europe beg: 
shown by the following letter to the chairman of the Comni 
on the Merchant Marine by Mr. FE. A. Drake, vice presic 
the Panama Railroad Co.: 


PANAMA RAILROAD Co 
New York, May / 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Committce on Merchant Marine and Fisherics. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ( 
Sin: Reply to yours of the 11th, received late on the followine : 
mee been delayed by my absence from the city. I now bes 
that— 


Outward rates to the Isthmus and points beyond by our line ¥ 
maintained on the same basis “as prior to the war in Europe = |! 
late in the spring of this year, except that in some instances 
were reduced, notably those that applied to supplies for the | ani 
Canal that were granted a 10 per cent reduction from tariff, au: 
well to shipments of this.company’s commissary supplies ; both : 


It is alike for all over-sea vessels of the world, and do. i" 


r cent greater under the American flag than under foreign ts 





averages, that the pay of the officers and crew of an average : 


after all, only 20 per cent of th 


rine may not mean all that has been claimed for them, but I do n¢ 


the ships constructed or their usefulness as a measure of prepared ess 


tions are still in effect. 


There has been no change in rates from New York to Panamn ‘ 
since August 1, 1914, 






gross operating income lies in the fact that it shows that the first cost 
eof « vessel spread over a normal life of 20 years is not such a rela- 
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Rates to Pacific coast ports of Colombia nd E dor. . sive of 
a aquil, were not increased until we 1 ‘ived netice from ie 
Navigation Co., our only er to those points, that a sur- 
of 20 per cent to over war risks and taxes must i to 
iling rates to accrue solely to them As this company had no 
native, such a notice to the public, effective February 25 st, | 
issued. 
arly upon the demands of our ‘ : s to ¢ 
ports south on the Pa i yast, s to thosé p es 
ised by 25 per cent, effective Mar st 
Subsequently the two increases just ntioned were 1 d. and 
was substituted therefor, eff 11. 1916 » increase of 
- cent on rates in effect August 1, 
N inerease in rates to Central J rican and Mexican ports was 
emplated uptil when early in April last ou warri in 
those destinations declined to I to pre te existing a 
unded that they be increased per nt, with a purpose to 


st upon arbitraries equivalent to their agreed proportion of such 
sed rates in the event of our refusal. This company ha no 

native but to comply, the notice of such an increase became effec- | 

e only on the 11th instant. 

This company’s reluctance to advance rates was met with unan- 












ble arguments by our Pacific cocarriers, based upon increases | 
ady made in outward rates from Europe to South Pacific perts, to 
eased cost of operation on account of war risks and taxes, to inter- 
on of schedules caused by temporary closing of the canal, and con- 
ion of freight attracted by our persistent maintenance of low rates 
cumpared with world-wide advances to and from all destinations, 


rying from 50 per cent to 500 per cent. i 
Our unwillingness to initiate or to at first consid 

because of the satistactory resuit of oper 
nder rates already in effect and further becay 
by a Government-owned line only reason: 





advances in rates | 
> steamship line | 
policy to main 
remunerative rates. 
policy has all along been vigorously criticized by our cocarriers 
inimical to their interests. 
We finally consented to any of the above-mentioned advances only 
hen assured that identical advances were already in effect outward | 
om Europe, our purpose being to avoid discriminating in favor of | 
Hurepean shippers. 
Had not advances been made when they were it would soon have | 
ome imperative for this company to initiate them on its own account, 
because of the greatly enhanced cost of operation, due to shortage of 
ibor, increased cost of material, and congestion of traffic at all of its 
minals, that necessitated the institution of strict embargoes that 





We let Great Britain beat us in changing from wooden to iron 
ind steel construction of merchant vessels. Will we permit the 
maritime nations of Europe to beat us in changing from coal to | 
oil-burning passenger and mail and package freight merchant | 
vessels and from steam to motor engines for cargo vessels? 


have only recently been lifted in any degree. | 
I shall be glad to furnish any additional information required. 
Respectfully, 
Kb. A. Drake, Vice President, 
| 
1 
} 


GREAT MOTOR SHIPS—BUILDING PROGRAM OF DANISH OWNERS, 


Reports of an extraordinary development in motor-ship construction | 
n Denmark, which were mentioned yesterday in a Reuter message from | 
| 


[From the London Times, Mar. 2, 1916.] | 


Copenhagen, are well founded. 

The East Asiatic Co., a leading Danish company, for which the 
pioneer large motor ship Selandia was built in 1912, is now pinning its 
faith entirely to motor ships, Last year the company owned 13 





| 
steamers ; now it has none. In three of the vessels originally driven by | 
steam the engines have been replaced by motor engines, while the others 
have been sold as new motor ships became available. | 

\t the beginning of last year the company owned 10 large metor | 
ships, representing a total ef 75,000 tons dead-weight. During the | 
year it took delivery of 5 ships of 47,400 tons dead-weight. In the 
summer of this year a motor ship of 10,400 tons dead-weight is to 


be delivered. and next spring anther of the same size. The company’s | 
program already provides for the following new moter ships: 

Six of 11,800 tons dead-weight between September, 1917, and January, 
1920. 

Six of 12 800 tons dead-weight between 1918 and 1920. 

Six of 10,000 tons dead-weight between 1918 and 1920. 

Two of the ships will have 3,300 horsepower, 12 will have 4,000 | 
horsepower, and 6 ships 5,300 horsepower. 

Other Danish owners are also known to be ordering numbers of 
notor ships, and, according to the Copenhagen papers, one firm—pre- | 
sumably Messrs. Burmeister and Wain—have received orders f 
50 motor ships, and will this be fully occupied until the end of . 

Econemy of fucl, labor, and space sre points vonsidered by Scandi- 
u°vian countries to be in favor of motor engines. The large ships 
en! consume about .0 tons of oil a day, and therefore vessels trading 
with countries where oil is plentiful, as in the East and on the Pacific 
coast of North America, can ship enough oil fuel for a voyage round | 
the world. 








The National Business League of America indorsed the ad- 
ministration shipping bill, as shown by the following letter sd- 
dressed to the chairman of the committee: 


| 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, June 9, 1916 





Dear Str: The Naticnai Business League of America, an organization 
which has had 20 years of active and resultful work, and which num- 
bers among its members many of America’s best and most unselfish 
business men, submits to you its views on “he bill known as H. R. 15455, 
recent.y passed by the House of Representatives and now before your 
honorable body. 

rhe league submits, fi st of all, the nonpartisan efforts of tw 
to improve the condition of our -ountry through national! 
especially such as vitally affects general business interests. 
in the reorganization of the Consular Service on the merit sy m, | 
creation of the Department of Commerce, irrigation of the arid lands i 
of the West, and the Federal reserve law are some of its important | 
activities, which undoubtediy are familiar to many of the Members of 
the Senate. It has enjoyed the confidence of every national admin | 
tration from President McKinley down to the present time, because its 
work has always been for the benefit of all the people. 
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and in foreign maritime countries, and the relative cost, advantages, | about this bill, saying he ought to oppose it as a dangerous 


and disadvantages of operating in the foreign trade vessels under United 


States registry and under foreign registry.’ it also states that the 
board “ shall examine the navigation laws of the United “tates and the 
rules and regulations thereunder and make such recom tion to the 
Congress as it deems proper for the amendment, imp.ov-ment, and 
revision of such laws, and for the development of the Am-rican mer- 
chant ‘marine, and that it shall also “ investigate the legal status of 
mortgage loans on vessel property, with a view to means of improving 


the security of such loans and of encouraging investment in American 
shipping. The league can not conceive of anything more important 
for the upbuilding of the merchant marine than this section. It has 
been claimed time and time again that our navigation laws injure our 
shipping. If that be a fact, this shipping board would be able to 
ascertain this condition in a much better manner than by the mere 
acceptance of the statement of any shipper who is interested. Should 
it be found that there are laws inimical to American shipping, the 
board's recommendations would unquestionably have great weight with 
the Congress, and repeal would speedily follow. There are also from 
time io time statements made that there are disadvantages in the 
relative cost of operating and constructing ships. The board can easily 
make investigations and recommendations in this particular. The board 
could also formulate plans for the financing and securing of mortgage 
loans on vessel property, so that American capital would be encouraged 
to make investments in American shipping. 

The league doubts that anyone who has made a study of the recent 
investigation of the Congress in connection with shipping, in so far as 
it relates to discrimination against American shippers, divulging of 
trade secrets, retaliation, ctc., would oppose any part of section 15, 
which covers these points. The league also wishes to call attention to 
the fact that valuable suggestions of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce have been incorporated in section 15 verbatim. 

There are many other important provisions in this bill that might be 
touched upon, but the league feels that it should not burden you with 
a too lengthy statement. ‘The league is satisfied, and some of its public- 
spirited members who are interested have visited many cities of the 
country and addressed the various chambers of commerce, urging sup- 
port ot the measure, and in not a single cas? where a chamber of com- 
merce, under its by-laws, had the right to act on this matter, was there 
a refusal to adopt resolutions favoring the passage of the bill. As a 
means of preparedness, so far as the Navy of America would be aug- 
mented, the league feels that it is also of the most vital importance, 
What is the use of building more naval ships if we do not have auxil- 
iaries to protect them? Why should we keep the American Nation fet- 
tered by its lack cf needful facilities in transperting its rapidly expand- 
ing commerce when the ready means are at its disposal? 

We address this timely appeal to you and ask you to vote and other- 
wise work for the passage of this important bill, so that favorable action 
may be unanimous and in no sense partisan. Verily this is a crisis in 
American affairs, when every man in public and in private life should 
threw partisanship to the winds and use every endeavor to insure the 
safety and commercial supremacy of the Nation. In this way we may 
have effective preparedness. 

PHILETUS W. GATES, 

President. 
ROSENTHAL, 

Vice President. 
Austin A, BURNHAM, 

General Secretary. 

The following a letter that the writer, Thomas P. Ivy, 
forest engineer, Center Conway, N. H., requested the editor of 
one of the leading newspapers in Philadelphia to publish. It 
was not declined because of lack of merit, but for other reasons 
which the editor was not frank enough to state: 


Epiror: Owing to the fact that I have given study for some years 
to the problem of shipping in this country, I am ming space in the 
: - for a brief discussion of the bill now before the House Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine, especially drawn for rebuilding and restor- 
ing our marchant marine to a size proportional to our requirements. 
How helpless our condition is and how insignificant is our over-seas 
shipping can be seen by a glance at the fact that of the total imports 
and exports of the United States but 8.6 per cent are carried in ships of 
American registry, and that we have ships of a total tonnage of only 
1,066,280 tons registered for foreign trade against Germany's 5,459,296 
tons, and Great Britain's 21,045,049 tons. 

If any American citizen thinks the above showing is creditable and 
ought to be continued, he can — be one of those Americans who is so 
interlocked and entangled in foreign shipping corporations that he has 
lost his American identity through too intimate association with these 
foreign interests. That there are such Americans one is compelled to 
admit. In fact, he is the very man who is opposing this bill. For the 
International Mercantile Marine Co., a foreign-controlled corporation, 
sends a man disguised as an American to every public hearing of the 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine to see who appears for this 
bill and to take the necessary steps to discount and overthrow his testi- 
mony. 

In my opinion, a representative of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co. should have no more standing before this committee, even 
when he comes disguised as a member of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, than the Kaiser should have in saying who ought to be our 
next Secretary of War. The truth is, the whole opposition to this bill, 
as I have observed it here in Washington and elsewhere, is instigated 
and promoted by foreign shipowners. Not so long ago the writer, as he 
sat at breakfast in a hotel in one of our ports, heard a group of 
English sea captains at the next table taking an American to task 
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taking and visionary scheme. 
other friends of this bill, 

The great merit of the bill now under consideration is that i; 
to the interests of the shipper and not to the shipowner—some: 
our legislation for the past 50 years on this subject has not 
This bill provides for a shipping board that shall have general 
vision of our shipping, and-among other things this board may 
a corporation, the controlling stock to be owned by the United s) 
and the total holdings not to exceed $50,000,000, to build or | 
lease ships to be operated under regulations by the board. Now. 
this is an aid to shipping, it is not a subsidy. A subsidy is a 
to a shipping corporation for carrying mails and other services 
benefits of a subsidy go direct to the shipowner, not to the ship: 
this shipping bill the benefit goes directly to the shipper in assur} 
him a reasonable rate, and in taking his goods to markets from y 
he is now excluded. 

Now, the foreign shipowners who, disguised as Americans, are op) 
ing this bill insist that subsidies shall replace the provisions in, 
bill named above. That is only one of the devices for trying 
stroy the bill. However, the objection to subsidies may be cla 
under these heads: (1) Inequitable; (2) inflexible; (3) unstable: 
ineffective. 

Subsidies are inequitable because they can not be distributed on 
certain basis. Speed, tonnage, mileage, and services rendered are fa 
which can not be accurately ascertained beforehand. Therefore, 
line will get more and the other line less than its just apportionn 

Subsidies are inflexible because contracts have to be made 
specified time and designated ports. Suppose, now, that we had 
dized lines to South America. We could not change them uwnti! 
contract expired. And yet at this very time, owing to the Euro; 
war, the greatest demand for tonnage is for Europe. 

Subsidies are unstable because our Government is a party Governmen( 
and the policy of the Government usually changes with a chang: 
party ascendancy. If one party has granted subsidies, the new ja 
in power refuses to continue the grant. This is exactly what hap): 
when we had a policy of subsidies previous to the Civil War. 

Subsidies are ineffective because they can not be directed specii 
to overcoming a specific force or obstacle.: It may be necessary to 
steamers to ports that at first do not furnish a paying business; it ) 
be necessary to increase the steamers running to a port on account! 
increased business; it may be necessary to take on other ports 
included in the original contract. All these contingencies are m: 
the provisions in this bill. 

That the bill is drawn on practicable lines is shown by the : 
working of the Government owned and operated steamers betwee 
Panama and New York. That line, notwithstanding all other shi; 
rates have been trebled and quadrupled since the European war be; 
has maintained its usual rate as in normal times. So the business : 
knows exactly what to depend upon in shipping over this line. Witho: 
doubt, if the bill under consideration is enacted into law, we shx! 
a great growth of shipbuilding in our own shipyards and a 
increase in our foreign commerce carried in American ships. 

It is further provided in this bill that the ships brought into op 
tion by the bill may be taken at any time for the uses of our Nay 
Thus our Navy will be made as strong offensively as it is defens|y 
by the ay of a quick and ready supply of auxiliaries. The 0: 
other argument worth noticing is that this bill will prevent pri 
a from going into shipping. If there is one thing that attempt 
this kind in recent years have proved, that one thing is that no capi 
in large amounts can be secured to invest in new shipping compa! 
because the foreign shipping monopoly is so strongly intrenched 
our financial centers that no bank or banker will lend assistance to 
enterprises. That argument may be dismissed and disposed of b; 
sad experience of men still living. 

In favor of this bill, finally, it may be stated that transportatio: 
a facility of business and not properly business itself. And in all ag 
and countries it has been the practice and custom of governments to 
provide transportation facilities for business, sometimes without 
cost to business, and at no time with the dominant idea of dir: 
return for the service. So that this bill is defensible even if one 
of revenue never returned directly through the operation of the shi; 
Statesmanship in this country, under the conditions under which \ 
are living, consists in keeping our industrial masses employed. Sin 
the products of our agriculture and manufacture far exceed domesti 
wants, if labor is to be kept employed we must find foreign marke! 
for our surplus products. Ye can only enter foreign markets and : 
the same time pay decent wages to labor by furnishing to agricul! 
and manufacture a low rate of transportation to those markets. ! 
that work is left to foreign shipowners to do, we shall never reac! 
those foreign markets except by depressing labor and depriving i 
its just rewards. 

The time is at hand when the true American should think cl 
and act promptly, for ee. does not knock twice at the sam 
door. The opportunity is now offered to free ourselves from forcis 
shipowners and shipping monopoly on the ocean. When the ¢ 
flagration in Europe burns itself out, we shall be brought up agains 
an economic struggle, mainly on the seas, no matter which side wi: 
that will challenge our industrial supremacy and safety. If Englan 
wins, she will use her great sea power against us commercially, : 
effectively as she is using her naval supremacy in this war. If Ge 
many wins, we shall face the same conditions, only intensified | 
Germany's higher efficiency in checkmating her competitors on !a! 
and sea. Every man, therefore, who votes against the shipping | 
is voting for foreign interests and against the interests of Ameri 
commerce, industry, and labor, 


Marca 1, 1916. 


No doubt this experience is com 
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Tuomas TP. Ivy 
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